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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


THREE    VIEWS    OF    THE     PHILIPPINE 
PROBLEM. 

1"*HE  peace  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  providing  for  the  cession  of 
the  Philippine  archipelago  to  the  United  States,  may  be 
ratified  by  the  Spanish  Government  without  action  by  the  Cortes 
(according  to  the  press  reports  of  its  provisions)  ;  but  it  must  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  to  become  effective.  Pend- 
ing the  submission  of  this  treaty  to  the  Senate,  the  policy  to 
which  it  shall  commit  us  continues  to  be  the  chief  topic  of  public 
discussion.  Three  of  the  notable  contributions  to  the  discussion 
in  current  publications  come  from  Prof.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Prof.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  of  Yale, 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston.  Professor  Judson  con- 
cludes, from  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  recorded  interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
that  the  control  of  tropical  territories,  whether  acquiring  them  be 
a  sound  policy  or  not,  presents  few  serious  constitutional  difficul- 
ties. Professor  Woolsey  opposes  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as 
it  stands,  and  gives  his  objections  in  detail.  Mr.  Adams  pro- 
poses what  he  describes  as  the  American  policy  as  distinguished 
from  a  European  or  British  policy.  The  following  quotations 
from  these  writers  will  serve  more  fully  to  indicate  their  views  : 

Professor  Judson  on  Annexation  and  the  Constitution. — 
"The  Constitution  stands;  but  its  interpretation  is  progressive 
and  flexible 

"In  brief,  then,  these  seem  to  be  the  essential  facts  so  far  as 
the  constitutional  implications  of  a  colonial  policy  are  concerned. 
The  power  to  acquire  territory  is  no  longer  seriously  questioned. 
The  purposes  of  annexation  are  not  limited  by  the  Constitution, 
but  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  political  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  annexed  territory 
should  be  destined  for  statehood.  It  may  be  held  permanently 
as  a  colony,  for  purposes  of  national  defense  or  from  economic 


considerations,  It  may  be  held  in  trust,  for  the  inhabitants,  with 
the  expectation  of  ultimately  turning  it  over  to  them  should  they 
so  desire  and  should  they  prove  themselves  capable  of  orderly 
government.  Meanwhile  the  government  of  such  territory  is 
subject  to  the  control  of  Congress. 

"The  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory  do  not  by  virtue  of  an- 
nexation necessarily  all  become  citizens  of  the  United  States — it 
is  not  beyond  question  that  any  of  them  do  so  become.  [The 
writer  has  previously  pointed  out  that  our  treaties  concerning 
acquisitions  have  not  been  uniform  in  regard  to  citizenship,  and 
he  has  stated  that  court  decisions  show  that  "  it  is  entirely  within 
the  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power  and  the  legislative  power 
to  prescribe  what  inhabitants  of  annexed  territory  shall  become 
citizens  by  virtue  of  allegiance." — Editor  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest.] "The  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  not  of  necessity  so  to  be 
construed  as  to  make  birth  in  annexed  territory  result  in  American 
citizenship.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  relates  to  the  '  United 
States.'  That  is  a  term  which  has  two  meanings:  in  the  larger 
sense  it  includes  all  that  is  within  the  national  boundaries — 'the 
whole  American  empire,'  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall  calls  it ;  in 
the  more  restricted  sense  it  includes  only  the  States,  but  excludes 
all  federal  territory.  It  is  in  the  second — the  restricted — sense 
that  the  term  is  used  in  the  Constitution  as  denoting  the  sover- 
eign power  whose  governmental  agencies  are  therein  provided — 
a  sovereign  power  in  which  the  territories  have  no  share  :  'We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ...  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution. '  It  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  term  occurs  any- 
where in  the  Constitution  in  any  other  sense.  Territories  are  not 
'States  '  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  'United 
States  '  in  its  restricted  governmental  sense  is  merely  the  '  States  ' 
federally  united.  From  these  considerations  it  follows  that  some 
constitutional  inconveniences  apprehended  from  annexation  of 
lands  over-sea  and  inhabited  by  inferior  races  are  not  likely  to 
occur.  Congress  may  lay  a  direct  tax  on  such  territories,  subject 
only  to  the  constitutional  limitation  of  proportion  to  population. 

"The  limitation  of  uniformity  placed  by  the  Constitution  on 
the  power  to  lay  indirect  taxes  is  confined  to  'the  United  States,' 
which  may  well  mean  the  States.  Thus  there  would  be  no  such 
limitation  so  far  as  territories  are  concerned,  and  hence  Congress 
would  be  quite  free  to  maintain  therein  such  system  of  duties  and 
excises  as  circumstances  may  warrant,  irrespective  of  the  policy 
controlling  the 'States.'  The  navigation  laws  are  constitution- 
ally limited  also  with  reference  only  to  the  'States.'  Thus  Con- 
gress may,  if  it  seems  expedient  so  to  do,  establish  the  'open 
door  '  in  over-sea  territories  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the 
Constitution.  Such  personal  rights  as  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees within  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Government — 
both  in  States  and  in  Territories — are  on  the  whole  such  as  would 
not  materially  impede  adequate  control  of  federal  territory,  and 
at  the  same  time  such  as  we  would  wish  to  extend  to  all  people 
under  the  American  flag. 

"The  acquisition  of  tropical  territories  mayor  may  not  be  in 
accordance  with  sound  policy.  The  control  of  such  territories 
presents  few  serious  constitutional  difficulties." — Pro/.  H.  P. 
Judson,  in  The  Atnerican  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  for  Jan- 
uary. 

Professor  Woolsey's  Arguments  against  Ratifying  the 
Treaty. — "The  presumption  is  against  taking  them  [the  Philip- 
pines], because  to  do  so  is  contrary  to  our  past  usage  and  ideals 
and  seems  certain  to  force  us -into  closer  relation  with  the  Euro- 
pean system  of  alliances  and  balance  of  power.  It  makes  a  new 
kind  of  republic,  we  holding  unautonomous  dependencies  with  a 
climate  under  which  our  own  stock  can  never  spread. 

"It  must  be  justified,  therefore,  by  convincing  reasons,  and  not 
by  an  appeal  to  the  emotions.  Its  advocates  must  show  that  it  is 
constitutional.  They  must  prove  that  it  is  likely  to  be  profitable 
in  excess  of  the  burden  of  administration  involved.     They  must 
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show  that  it  is  practicable  with  our  civil  service  to  govern  de- 
pendencies  honestly,  justly,  firmly,  wisely.  For  to  say,  as  men 
are  saying,  that  the  mere  gravity  of  this  problem  will  bring  a 
solution,  is  like  a  woman's  logic  when  she  marries  a  man  to  re- 
form him. 

"If  not  proven  to  be  constitutional  and  profitable  and  practi- 
cable, the  argument  that  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  is  the 
easiest  way  out  of  a  difficulty  is  weak,  because  our  own  interests 
are  the  ones  to  be  considered  and  not  the  welfare  of  the  Filipinos, 
while  the  difficulty  concerns  the  latter.  It  was  to  secure  the  good 
of  its  own  people  that  this  Government  was  organized.  To  risk 
that  good  or  to  sacrifice  it  for  the  sake  of  another  people  is  to  be- 
tray a  trust.  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila  was 
a  defensive  act.  It  saved  the  California  coast  from  possible  at- 
tack. The  despatch  of  an  army  and  capture  of  Manila  was  an 
offensive  measure,  not  necessary  for  or  directly  connected  with 
the  main  object  of  the  war.  viz.,  the  liberation  of  Cuba.  By  it 
the  Administration  created  a  difficulty.  Now  it  uses  that  very 
difficulty  to  justify  its  plans  of  annexation. 

"To  return  now  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  There  are  two 
or  three  points  in  it  which  are  vulnerable  from  the  point  of  view 
indicated  above.  There  are  other  features  in  it  which  should  be 
the  subject  of  favorable  comment. 

"Spain  relinquishes  title  to  Cuba. 

"This  leaves  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  in  the  hands  of  its 
inhabitants,  but  subject  to  the  occupation  of  the  United  States 
for  its  'pacification.'  This  means  a  protectorate  of  indefinite 
length,  with  the  United  States  responsible  for  the  internal  order 
and  external  relations  of  the  island. 

"  Puerto  Rico  is  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

"In  modern  war  the  loser  helps  to  pay  the  winner's  expenses. 
We  exact  no  indemnity,  but  take  territory  instead.  We  take,  in 
other  words,  what  Spain  has  and  do  not  try  for  what  she  has  not. 

"Political  offenders  and  prisoners  are  mutually  restored.  This 
includes  the  Spanish  forces  in  Manila.  To  deport  them,  and, 
under  the  protocol,  the  soldiers  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  was  a 
wise  step  and  essential  to  the  future  security  of  these  islands. 

"The  United  States  and  Spain  mutually  relinquish  all  claim  for 
indemnity,  national  and  individual,  etc.  The  United  States  will 
adjudicate  and  settle  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Spain  relin- 
quished under  this  stipulation. 

"A  most  startling  and  dangerous  provision,  under  which  every 
American  who  lost  property  during  the  insurrection  or  suffered 
in  person  at  either  Cuban  or  Spanish  hands  is  invited  to  collect 
his  claim  from  the  United  States.  This  could  easily  cost  our 
Government  many  millions  of  dollars. 

"The  door  of  the  Philippines  is  opened  to  Spanish  trade  on  equal 
terms  with  our  own  for  ten  years. 

"This  means  that  the  Philippine  trade  is  to  be  opened  to  all 
nations  alike,  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  a  wise  and 
fortunate  step,  for  no  colonial  policy  can  succeed  which  follows 
the  opposite  course.  It  makes  our  first  false  move  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Puerto  Rico,  confining  all  its  trade  as  coasting  trade  to 
American  vessels,  all  the  more  inexplicable. 

"Twenty  millions  of  dollars  are  given  as  'compensation  '  for 
the  Philippines.  Two  things  are  to  be  said  here.  One  relates  to 
the  wisdom  of  paying  anything  for  the  islands.  They  and  their 
public  works  are  the  spoils  of  war.  Why  not  take  them  as  such, 
or  cKe  pay  their  fair  value?  To  force  a  sale  for  a  pittance  is  not 
a  dignified  operation.  Let  us  take  the  islands  if  we  must  and 
Bave  our  money. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  appropriation  of  this  $20,000,- 

000  will  belong  to  the  House  of   Representatives,  which  thus  pos- 

l  a  sort   of  secondary  right  of   ratification.      Whether   our 

II        e  must  vote  money  passed  by  a  duly  ratified  treaty  is  an  un- 

0,  and  this  is  at  least  a  loophole  for  attack. 

"I  pass  over  the  many  details  of  revived  intercourse,  and  men- 
ially tin-  article  ceding  the  Philippines,  winch  is  the  ques- 
tion most  at  issue. 

"i!  be   a  dilemma.      If   w   keep   the    island 

some  profit,  but  the  islands  die.      If  we 

their  trade  to  all  a!  e  are  pledged  to  do,  we  scram- 

••   ;t  with  :  I  have  all   the  burden  of  administration 

■nsibihty    for    the    conduct    "I    seven    millions    of    half- 

lipinos.     In  compensation  we  shall  have  the 
land  government  to  fill  and  the  taxes  to  Bpend,     To  . 

•  iitain  this  is  an  object,  for  it  gives  her  young 
.,    while'   at    home   the    avenues  for   their  employment 


are  few.  lV.it  in  our  own  country,  where  nature  as  yet  is  only 
partly  brought  into  subjection,  there  is  still  reward  for  the  best 
'  our  sturdiest. 

"So  that  if  we  weigh  what  commercial  advantage  we  are  likely 
to  get,  plus  the  profits  of  administration,  against  the  cost  and  the 
liabilities  of  possession,  it  is  hard  to  figure  a  balance  in  our  favor. 

"The  cost  of  possession  is  twofold,  civil  and  military.  It  may 
fairly  be  assumed  that  taxation  and  duties  will  pay  for  the  civil 
administration  and  ordinary  public  works  of  the  more  civilized 
parts  of  the  islands.  But  to  subdue  or  satisfy  the  insurgents,  to 
reduce  the  savage  regions  and  maintain  order  therein,  to  main- 
tain the  usual  and  necessary  garrisons,  to  keep  up  a  navy  patrol 
of  gunboats,  to  commission  public  ships  powerful  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  islands  from  foreign  attack  and  preserve  the  connection 
with  the  United  States,  all  this  with  arsenals,  dry-docks,  repair- 
shops,  coaling-stations,  fortifications,  barracks,  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  be  paid  and  fed  and  doctored,  means  a  yearly  expendi- 
ture only  to  be  guessed  at.  And  by  it  all  we  add,  not  to  our 
military  strength,  but  to  our  military  vulnerability. 

"Nothing  is  said  here  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  to  hold  dependencies  which  can  not  become  States. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  difficultiesof  the  task  of  administering  such 
territory.  The  question  is  argued  on  material  grounds  only. 
And  upon  these  grounds  I  believe  the  Senate  will  be  justified  in 
refusing  its  assent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty." — Pro/.  T.  S. 
Woolsey,in  The  Independent,  .\V;t'  York,  December  ag. 

Mr.  Adams  on  "  The  Truly  American  Policy."— "While  Haiti, 
it  is  true,  has  failed  to  make  great  progress,  in  one  century,  it  has 
made  quite  as  much  progress  as  England  made  during  any  equal 
period  immediately  after  Rome  withdrew  from  it.  And  that  de- 
gree of  slowness  in  growth  which  with  equanimity  has  been  en- 
dured by  us  in  Haiti  could  certainly  be  endured  by  us  in  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  It  can  not  be  gainsaid  that,  through  our 
insisting  on  the  policy  of  non-interference  ourselves  and  of  non- 
interference by  European  nations,  Haiti  has  been  brought  into  a 
position  where  it  is  on  the  high  road  to  better  things  in  future. 
That  has  been  the  result  of  the  prescriptive  American  policy. 
With  Mexico  the  case  is  far  stronger.  We  all  know  that  in  1S4S, 
after  our  war  of  spoliation,  we  had  to  bolster  up  a  semblance  of 
government  for  Mexico  with  which  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Mexico  at  that  time  was  reduced  by  us  to  a  condition  of  utter 
anarchy.  Under  the  theory  now  gaining  in  vogue  it  would  then 
have  been  our  plain  duty  to  make  of  Mexico  an  extra-territorial  de- 
pendency, and  protect  it  against  itself.  We  wisely  took  a  differ- 
ent course.  Like  other  Spanish  communities  in  America.  Mexico 
then  passed  through  a  succession  of  revolutions,  from  which  it 
became  apparent  the  people  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  for  self- 
government.  Nevertheless,  sternly  insisting  on  non-interference 
by  outside  powers,  we  ourselves  wisely  left  that  country  to  work 
out  its  own  salvation  in  its  own  way. 

"In  1863,  when  the  United  States  was  involved  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  the  Europeans  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
invade  Mexico,  and  to  establish  there  a  'stable  government.' 
They  undertook  to  protect  that  people  against  themselves,  and  to 
erect  for  them  a  species  of  protectorate,  such  as  we  now  propose 
for  the  Philippines.  As  soon  as  our  war  was  over,  we  insisted 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  Europe  from  Mexico.  What  followed  is 
matter  of  recent  history.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recall  it.  We  did 
not  reduce  Mexico  into  a  condition  of  'tutelage  '  or  establish  Over 
it  a  'protectorate  '  of  OUrown.  We,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that 
it  should  stand  on  its  own  legs,  and,  by  so  doing,  learn  to  stand 
firmly  on  them,  just  as  a  child  learns  to  walk  by  being  compelled 
to  try  to  walk,  not  by  being  kept  everlastingly  in  'leading 
strings.'  This  was  the  American,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  European  policy;   and  Mexico  to-day  walks  firmly. 

"  Instead,  therefore,  of  finding  our  precedents  in  the  experience 
of  England  or  that  of  any  other  European  power,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  true  course  for  this  country  now  to  pursue  is  exactly 
the  course  we  have  b  pursued   under  similar  conditions. 

be  true  to  our  own  traditions,  and  follow  our  own  prece- 
dents. Having  relieved  the  Spanish  islands  from  the  dominion 
mi,  we  should  declare  concerning  them  a  policy  of  '  hands 
off,'  both  on  our  own  pan   and  0:1  the  part  of  other  powers.      We 

should  say  that  the  independence  of  those  islands  is  guaranteed 

by  US  under  the  treaty  we  baveentered  into,  and  then  leave  them, 

.     we  have  left   Haiti  and  just  as  we  left  Mexuo.  to  adopt  for 
themselves  such   form  oi   government  as  the  people  thereof  are 
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ripe  for.  In  the  ease  of  Mexico  and  the  ease  of  Haiti  we  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  interfere  ever,  or  at  all.  It  is  not  yet 
apparent  why  we  should  find  it  neeessary  to  interfere  with  islands 
so  much  more  remote  from  us  than  Haiti  and  Mexico  as  are  the 
Philippines. 

"In  this  matter  we  can  thus  well  afford  to  he  consistent  as  well 
as  logical.  .  .  .  The  policy  heretofore  pursued  by  us  in  such  cases 
— the  policy  of  "hands  off  '  and  'walk  alone  '  —  is  distinctly  Ameri- 
can ;  it  is  not  European — not  even  British.  It  recognizes  the 
principles  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  recognizes  the 
truth  that  all  just  governments  exist  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  In  a 
word,  it  recognizes  every  principle  and  precedent,  whether  natu- 
ral or  historical,  which  has  from  the  beginning  lain  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  American  polity.  It  does  not  attempt  the  hypocritical 
contradiction  in  terms  of  pretending  to  elevate  a  people  into  a 
self-sustaining  condition  through  the 
leading-string  process  of  '  tutelage. '  It 
appeals  to  our  historical  experience, 
applying  to  present  conditions  the  les- 
sons of  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 
In  dealing  with  those  cases,  we  did  not 
find  a  great  standing  army  or  an  enor- 
mous navy  necessary  ;  and,  if  not  then, 
why  now?  Why  such  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  Haiti?  Is 
Cuba  larger  or  nearer  to  us  than 
Mexico?" — Charles  Francis  Adams,  in 
a  Letter  to  The  Evcni>ig  Post,  New 
York,  December  28. 


THE  LATE  JUSTIN   S.  MOR- 
RILL. 

THE  death  of  Justin  S.  Morrill 
(December  27),  the  oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  both 
in  years  and  in  length  of  continuous 
service,  occasions  interesting  com- 
ment. His  career  as  a  national  legis- 
lator has  no  precedent  in  our  political 
annals.      No    member  of    the  present 

Senate  was  a  Senator  when  Mr.  Mor-  Justin  s.  morrili. 

rill  took  his  seat,  March  4,  1S67,  and 

only  Mr.  Galusha  A.  Grow  in  the  present  House  was  in  the  Lower 
House  when  he  entered  it  in  1855.  At  the  age  of  forty-four,  Mr. 
Morrill  was  elected  Representative  from  Vermont,  his  native 
State,  and  he  was  returned  to  that  branch  at  each  successive  con- 
gressional election  until  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  upper  branch 
by  the  state  legislature.  His  service  in  the  House  covered  the 
Thirty-fourth  to  Thirty-ninth  Congresses  inclusive  ;  service  in 
the  Senate  began  with  the  Fortieth  Congress  and  closed  during 
the  second  regular  session  of  the  Fifty-fifth,  giving  him  the  un- 
paralleled record  of  almost  forty-four  years  of  continuous  mem- 
bership of  the  national  legislature,  twelve  years  in  the  House 
and  nearly  thirty-two  years  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Morrill  was 
in  his  eighty-ninth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  Useful  Legislator. — "As  a  legislator,  Mr.  Morrill  achieved 
extraordinary  success  and  connected  his  name  with  many  impor- 
tant measures.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  economic  and  fiscal 
questions,  and  when  the  Republicans  had  at  length  acquired  a 
majority  in  Congress,  he  immediately  took  high  rank  in  revenue 
and  financial  legislation.  The  war  coming  on  and  demanding 
great  revenues,  Mr.  Morrill  boldly  projected 'the  Morrill  tariff,' 
at  once  giving  a  great  impetus  to  our  industries  and  replenishing 
the  Treasury.  He  was  actively  concerned  in  the  treaty  between 
wool-growers  and  wool-manufacturers  on  which  his  tariff  bill  was 
based,  but  had  the  courage  to  sanction  the  modification  of  wool 
duties  in  the  tariff  of  1883,  altho  it  was  likely  to  offend  his  constit- 
uents. At  heart  he  had  felt  with  other  Senators  of  long  service 
that  the  extreme  duties  embodied  in  the  McKinley  tariff  were  a 
mistake,  but  like  others  he  did  not  give  full  expression  to  his  con- 


servative thought.  As  chairman  of  the  House  committee  on 
ways  ami  means,  and  of  the  Senate  committee  on  finance,  and  of 

the  conference  committee  on  the  tariff  in  [883,  he  had  a  decisive 
part  in  shaping  tariff  legislation.     On  all  other  financial  questions 

he  had  been  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  wise  and  conser- 
vative financiering.  Roth  in  Congress  and  on  the  stump  at  the 
West,  in  years  past,  he  did  yeoman  service  on  the  right  side  in 
the  controversies  over  repudiation,  inflation,  the  silver  dollar, 
and  other  questions.  One  of  his  important  studies,  a  dozen  years 
ago,  was  an  original  research  into  the  history  of  American  coin- 
age, which  he  delivered  in  the  Senate. 

"Mr.  Morrill  had  warmly  at  heart  the  cause  of  education,  let- 
ters, and  art.  He  was  the  author  of  the  agricultural  college  bill, 
distributing  lands  to  all  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
agricultural  colleges — institutions  which  the  future  may  yet  more 
justly  appreciate,  as  land  becomes  scarcer  and  husbandry  mure 
scientific.  The  setting  apart  of  the 
old  Hall  of  Representatives  as  a  na- 
tional hall  of  statuary  was  Mr.  Mor- 
rill's design,  and  to  the  national  li- 
brary he  devoted  years  of  advocacy  ; 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  site  purchased,  the  appropriation 
made,  the  noble  building  arise,  and 
its  occupation  begin.  The  vast  War, 
State,  and  Navy  Building  was  another 
of  his  creations.  He  believed  in  the 
erection  at  Washington  of  buildings 
consonant  with  the  grandeur  of  his 
country,  and  if  the  architecture  was 
not  great,  that  was  not  his  fault.  Very 
near  to  his  heart  also  was  the  plan  for 
the  erection  of  a  sister  building  for 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
had  been  pressing  a  measure  looking 
to  the  construction  of  such  a  building 
for  many  years,  and  had  on  three  dif- 
ferent occasions  prevailed  upon  the 
Senate  to  pass  his  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose. His  last  appearance  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  on  the  19th  inst. ,  when  he 
made  a  speech  of  half  an  hour's  dura- 
tion in  advocacy  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Building  bill.  He  prevailed  upon  the 
Senate  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  face  of 
some  opposition." — The  Republican 
{hid  ),  Springfield. 

Virtues  and  Defects. — "Justin  Smith  Morrill  was  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  laborious  and  faithful  legislator  who,  without  an  origi- 
nal or  brilliant  intellect,  patiently  studies  the  details  of  the  public 
business  and  gives  it  the  same  care,  attention,  and  shrewdness  as 
if  it  were  his  own.  A  country  storekeeper  and  a  farmer,  early 
successful  according  to  his  moderate  ambitions,  he  had  reached 
middle  life  before  entering  into  politics.  His  first  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  showed  his  capability  of  dealing  with 
business  Ljuestions.  In  passing  from  the  Wrhig  to  the  Republican 
Party,  he  followed  the  general  impulse  of  his  State,  and  thence- 
forward his  career  was  assured. 

"To  the  older  generation  Mr.  Morrill's  name  was  best  known, 
as  it  will  be  known  in  American  histories,  through  the  Morrill 
tariff,  which  established  that  economic  policy  the  results  of  which 
have  been  so  fruitful.  His  long  service  in  the  Senate  gave  him 
an  influence  which,  perhaps,  was  sometimes  disproportionate  to 
his  talents,  but  was  always  in  accordance  with  his  character  and 
his  experience.  Because  of  his  'monumental  pomp  of  age'  he 
was  listened  to  with  respect  even  when,  as  of  late  in  regard  to 
expansion,  he  did  not  represent  the  sentiment  of  Vermont  or  cf 
the  Republican  Party.  He  had  opposed  annexation  before,  and 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  were  no  more  unwelcome  to  him  than 
Alaska  had  been.  With  the  virtues  he  had  some  of  the  delects  of 
New  England,  a  conservatism  that  at  times  might  be  called  nar- 
rowness. But  his  was  public  service  always  stainless  and  usually 
valuable.  He  lived  to  be  the  object  of  the  regard  of  all  without 
the  animosity  of  any,  surely  as  enviable  a  place  as  a  public  man 
can  reach." — The  Sun  {Rep.),  New  York. 

Pure,  Quiet  Patriotism. — "Justin  S.  Morrill  is  sometimes 
called  the  father  of  protection,  and  he  was  indeed  a  strong  pro- 
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tectionist  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Bat  be  was  a  protectionist  in 
practise  because  he  loved  his  own  country  best,  and  not  at  all 
hated  any  other  country.  He  was  not  unmindful  of 
icientific  trend  of  fiscal  economics  in  the  matter  of  foreign 
trade,  and  not  a  dogmatic  protectionist  by  any  means.  He  fa- 
vored a  tariff  commission  to  take  the  question  out  of  politics,  but 
he  never  fell  into  the  free-trade  fallacy  that  a  scientific  tbeo 

mast  be  put  in  practise  because  a<  a  scientific  theory  it  is 
correct,  when  the  dogmatism  of  fact  afforded  by  actual  present 
conditions,  even  tho  they  should  be  temporary,  confound  the 
theory. 

"To  all  public  questions  he  held  his  mind — a  mind  cultured  by 
study  for  many  years — open,  and  was  ever  ready  to  take  such 
action  as  would  in  his  judgment  most  benefit  the  people,  or  com- 
bat unceasingly  any  policy  lie  conceived  to  be  hurtful  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Such  a  life  of  pure,  quiet  patriotism,  accomplishing 
so  great  results,  must,  if  its  main  facts  and  the  exemplification 
of  its  underlying  principles  are  put  and  kept  before  the  rising 
generations,  bring  many  future  Morrills  into  the  public  service. 
Greater  good  could  not  come  to  our  country." — The  Standard- 
Union  (Nip.),  Brooklyn. 

To  the  Credit  of  a  Small  State. — "That  such  a  man  should 
have  been  retained  in  the  public  service  for  forty-four  years,  and 
for  thirty-one  of  them,  or  almost  a  full  generation,  as  a  Senator. 
is  a  credit  to  the  people  of  Vermont.  They  had  their  reward. 
When  Justin  S.  Morrill  and  George  F.  Edmunds  were  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  Vermont  had  a  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  population  or  its  wealth.  At  the  same 
time  little  Delaware  enjoyed  a  like  disproportionate  importance 
from  being  represented  by  Thomas  F.  Bayard.  It  is  only,  it 
seems,  in  small  and  agricultural  communities  that  the  old  stand- 
ard of  statesmanship  can  be  maintained,  that  the  conditions  and 
the  rewards  of  public  life  attract  the  men  who  are  best  capable  of 
rendering  public  service.  Let  us  hope  that  some  of  the  smaller 
States  will  continue  to  maintain  this  standard,  and  that  the 
Senate  will  continue  to  contain  some  members  to  remind  the 
people  what  it  was  before  the  plutocrats  and  the  bosses  came  to 
divide  most  of  its  membership  between  them." —  The  Times 
{hid.).  New   York. 


GROWTH    OF    THE    TRUSTS. 

"  \\7  IT II IN  the  last  six  months  articles  of  incorporation  have 
V  *  been  taken  out  by  more  than  one  hundred  companies  of 
abnormal  capitalization,  which  are  designed  to  'take  over'  and 
concentrate  the  business  of  scattered  companies  in  the  various 
fields  of  industry."  So  says  the  New  York  Herald,  and  it  con- 
cludes an  extended  review  of  the  most  important  industrial  com- 
binations now  existing  and  popularly  denominated  as  trusts,  with 
the  following  recapitulation  : 

Capital. 

1  I  11st  s »  i  ,  ;..>oo,ooo 

.  and  iron .  ^17.650,000 

Coal  combines 161,750,000 

{as  trusts 412,771,000 

i  lavc-mi  yi-r's  sui;ar  trust 115,000,000 

and  tobOCCO  .  .          108.500,000 

t lie  telephone 56.720,000 

llcoholic  trusts 67,300,000 

Elect                       nations 139,327.000 

•  llaneoua  1  rusts i,m  1,250,000 

id  total -  i.000 

The  Herald's  article  is  reproduced  by  The  National  <  'orpora- 

tion  Reporter  (Chicago).  The  sixty-three  "  miscellaneous  trusts  " 
named  in  it  are  capitalized  at  figures  ranging  from  $150, 000,000 
he  flour  trust  (forming)  t"  $1,750,000  for  the  Rhode  Island 
pany.  The  titles  of  these  organizations  indicate 
trusts  in  leather,  tobacco  (plug),  crackers,  starch,  corn  harvc 
lumber,  rubber,  dressed  beef,  sheet  copper,  tobacco,  p., 
and   chemicals,  malting,    silverware,    lead,    knit   goods,  sash   ami 

.  wall-pap*  Triton,  window  iskets, 

windows  and  doors,  smelting,  ribbon,  gossamer  rubber, 

I  nuts,  lithography,  tissue-paper,  rock  salt,  cellu- 
loid and  twine,  thread,  furniture,  stockyards,  matches. 


ice.  plate-glass,  cartridges,  menhaden,  linotypes,  refrigerators 
(forming),  land,  strawboard,  milling,  air-brakes,  envelopes,  type, 
soda-fountains,  tacks,  potteries,  marbles,  packing  and  provi- 
sions. 

How  much    actual   value    of   property  is    represented    by  the 
000  of  stocks  and  bonds   of  these  combinations,   The 
Herald  considers  difficult  to  estimate  : 

"When  an  individual  manufacturer  or  miner  sells  his  property 
to  the  promoters  of  a  'combine  '  he  naturally  puts  a  high  valua- 
tion upon  it.  When  the  combine  then  organizes  into  a  trust,  and 
issues  its  securities — or  insecurities — to  be  sold  to  the  public,  it 
usually  gives  about 'three  for  one'  in  paper,  so  that  the  origi- 
nally high  valuation  is  trebled  in  the  capitalization.  This  makes 
'enough  to  go  round.'  and  it  only  remains  to  get  the  shares 
'  listed  '  on  a  stock  exchange  and  'rig  the  market  '  until  they  are 
unloaded  on  the  public." 

The  federal  anti-trust  law  (known  as  the  Sherman  law  and 
recently  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  apply  to  the  Joint  Traffic 
Association)  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrial combinations,  and  the  newspapers  find  the  situation  a 
fruitful  subject  for  comment. 

Trusts  Should  be  Treated  as  Outlaws. — "The  trusts  are  in- 
imical to  public  policy,  not  only  because  they  are  monopolistic 
and  in  restraint  of  competition,  but  because  they  oppress  labor 
and  put  onerous  burdens  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the 
shape  of  enhanced  prices.  There  has  been  latterly  scarcely  a 
trust  formed  the  first  step  of  which  was  not  that  of  limiting  pro- 
duction by  shutting  down  works  and  by  thus  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  wage-earners.  The  next  step  has  been  to  put  up  prices. 
The  sugar  trust,  for  instance,  pays  regularly  a  12-per-cent.  divi- 
dend, and  at  times  an  extraordinary  one.  upon  many  millions  of 
watered  capital.  This  extraordinary  dividend  is  paid  by  the 
70,000,000  consumers  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  partners  in  the 
trust.  If  the  Government  were  to  attempt  to  put  a  tax  on  sugar 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  dividends  paid  by  the  sugar  trust, 
the  popular  protest  would  be  so  great  and  general  as  to  threaten 
revolution.  Vet  the  people  would  cheerfully  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  the  Government  which  under  no  circumstances  should 
they  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  enrichment  of  the  few  members  of 
a  monopolistic  trust.  Again,  a  lesser  affair,  tho  it  concerns  a 
large  proportion  of  the  community,  is  the  paper  trust,  to  which 
we  referred  yesterday.  The  readers  of  newspapers  alone  pay  in 
the  aggregate  to  the  trust  about  $2,000,000  a  year,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  trust's  increased  price  of  the  paper  used  by  the 
newspapers  alone.  The  buyers  of  books,  of  all  printed  paper, 
must  pay  tribute  to  this  combination  of  dealers  that,  aided  by 
prohibitory  duties,  has  killed  fair  and  open  competition  and  arbi- 
trarily fixed  the  selling  price  of  paper  to  suit  itself. 

"If  Congress  had  any  genuine  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
people,  or  if  it  were  sincere  of  purpose  respecting  their  common 
welfare,  or  in  regard  to  the  proper  protection  of  labor,  it  would 
promptly  transfer  to  the  free  list  every  product  controlled  by  a 
conscienceless  and  predatory  trust  which  reduces  production,  cuts 
off  working  people  from  work  and  wages,  and  increases  prices  to 
the  tens  of  millions  of  consumers.  Trusts  should  be  treated  by 
Congress  as  outlaws  with  no  rights  to  be  respected  by  anybody." 
—  Thf  Ledger  {I mi.  Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

Trusts  which  Devour  Nothing. — "The  cartoonist  who  por- 
trays the  trusts  devouring  the  substance  of  Uncle  Sam  while  he 
sleeps  his  an  eye  blind  to  facts,  but  open  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
many  who  never  ask  wdiat  truth  is.  Some  trusts  do  no  harm  to 
anybody,  but  only  good.  Others  do  harm  to  scores  or  hundreds 
of  small  competitors  by  underselling  them,  and  thus  benefit  mil- 
lion^ of  consumers.  Others  still  do  much  harm  to  competitors, 
and  yet  are  not  so  wisely  managed  as  to  serve  consumers  or  se- 
cure durable  existence  for  themselves,  and  as  these  are.  perhaps, 

more  numerous  than  any  other  class,  it  mav  be  pertinent  to 
notice  that  they  do  not  devour  Uncle  Sam  's  substance,  neither  by 
sending   it   out  of  the  country  nor  by  keeping   it  themselves,  but 

presently  build  up  such  shrewd  and  successful  competition  that 
consumers  are  in  the  end  permanently  benefited,  not  by  their 
wish.  The  remaining  class,  few  in  number,  which  establishes 
higher  prices  to  the  injury  of  consumers  and  uses  its  monopoly 

as  greedily  as  it  can,  almost    invariably  gets  smashed   up  with 
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heavy  loss  in  a  shore  time  by  competition,  and  the  consumers  reap 
the  benefit  of  enlarge  production  ever  after. 

"In  process  of  time  most  persons  will  presumably  discover  that 
ailed  monopoly  which  sustains  itself  solely  by  underselling 
all  competitors,  and'  serving  the  public  more  cheaply  than  they 
possibly  can,  is  by  no  means  a  devourer  of  the  nation's  sub- 
stance. It  gets  rich  exactly  as  the  most  skilful  doctor  does  who 
cures  more  surely  than  any  other,  and  charges  for  his  superior 
learning  and  skill.  He  sells  what  belongs  to  him,  gets  a  good 
price,  and  still  confers  a  favor  upon  everybody  who  pays.  There 
would  be  just  as  much  sense  in  saying  that  the  doctor  ought  to 
work  for  nothing,  and  that  he  plunders  the  patients  who  gladly 
pay  his  fees,  as  in  asserting  that  manufacturers  who  can  and  do 
undersell  everybody  are  not  entitled  to  profits  for  their  superior 
service  to  the  public.  The  trusts  of  this  sort  are  apt  to  live  and 
get  rich,  and  the  country  all  the  time  gets  part  of  the  profit  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  superior  skill  and  knowledge. 

"It  is  nevertheless  true  that  nearly  all  the  trusts  and  combina- 
tions that  are  formed  come  to  grief.  .  .  .  Combination  always 
invites  new  competition,  if  it  seems  to  be  making  anything  more 
than  ordinary  profits.  A  large  proportion  of  the  combinations 
has  not  the  superior  knowledge  or  skill  or  the  shrewdness  in 
management  to  live  against  the  attacks  of  the  sharpest  men  in 
the  business  when  fighting  for  their  own  individual  interest.  A 
still  larger  proportion  of  the  combinations  is  formed  solely  for  the 
big  profits  which  the  promoters  and  a  few  insiders  can  make  by 
manipulating  stocks  with  knowledge  which  other  people  do  not 
possess.  Nobody  has  any  occasion  to  be  surprised  when  such 
concerns,  after  a  phenomenal  advance  of  stocks  which  enables 
insiders  to  realize,  suddenly  are  found  to  have  no  advantage  what- 
ever over  competitors." — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  New  York. 

Laws  do  Not  Hit  the  Case.— "  It  is  understood  that  the  Con- 
tinental Tobacco  Company  will  absorb  a  part  of  or  the  whole  of 
the  Scotten  tobacco  interests  in  this  city.  Here  is  a  stupendous 
combine  of  businesses  lying  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
natural  competitors  for  the  trade,  but  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
combine,  will  now  be  operated  as  a  single  interest.  The  per- 
fectly open  publicity  with  which  this  dicker  was  perfected  shows 
that  nobody  now  stands  in  fear  of  the  federal  law  against  trusts 
and  combines.  Indeed,  nearly  the  entire  trust  business  of  the 
country  has  been  organized  within  the  present  decade.  Reference 
to  the  list  of  trusts  displayed  in  the  'Commercial  Year-Book.' 
representing  more  than  $3,000,000,000  of  capital,  shows  that  this 
peculiar  modern  improvement  began  almost  synchronously  with 
the  passage  of  the  law  designed  to  destroy  them. 

"The  decisions  in  the  sugar  trust  and  in  the  Kansas  City  stock- 
yards case  reveal,  as  we  pointed  out  the  other  day,  why  it  is  that 
the  law  of  iSqois  unable  to  reach  these  institutions.  It  is  because 
a  mere  manufacturing  concern  can  not  be  shown  to  be  in  restraint 
of  interstate  trade,  altho  it  may  be  the  combine  of  institutions 
lying  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  business  of  manufacture 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  trading  in  the  commodity 
after  it  is  finished.  Presumably,  the  Continental  Tobacco  Com- 
pany is  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  its  restraint 
of  interstate  trade  can  be  inferred  only  indirectly.  The  courts 
have  declared  that  this  is  not  enough  to  bring  a  manufacturing 
concern  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  The  federal  anti-trust  law 
is  practically  a  dead  letter  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  en- 
acted, and  we  shall  probably  hear  very  little  about  it  in  the  future. 
The  trusts  will  go  on  forming  as  heretofore,  unless  a  form  of  leg- 
islation shall  be  devised  that  hits  the  case  better  than  existing 
laws  do." — The  News  {Ind.),  Detroit. 

Why  Trusts  Thrive.— "There  are  lines  in  which  it  is  natural 
that  the  control  of  business  should  be  in  the  hands  of  consolidated 
concerns  or  trusts.  Such  lines  are  the  so-called  natural  monopo- 
lies. But  the  ease  with  which  trusts  also  acquire  control  of  in- 
dustries that  ought  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  competitive,  such 
as  sugar  and  steel  and  oil.  must  strike  the  acute  observer  as  phe- 
nomenal, and  so  it  is.  Examination  will  show  that  the  ability  to 
form  and  maintain  a  trust  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  a 
commodity  that  belongs  naturally  in  the  domain  of  competitive 
industries  is,  in  many  cases  at  least,  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
secure  favors  over  possible  rivals  at  the  hands  of  some  public- 
service  corporation,  usually  a  railroad.  Through  discrimination 
in  rates  the  railroads  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  or  break  not 
only   individuals  and   corporations,    but  whole   communities   as 


well.  By  singling  out  a  special  corporation  for  preference  over 
all  other-  111  the  matterof  rates  a  lew  railroad  companiescan  soon 
succeed    in    making   that   corporation    the   sole   survivor    in    its 

line 

"Without  discrimination  in  its  favor  by  railroads  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  could  not  so  easily  have  driven  its  competitors  from 
the  Held.  The  same  thing  could  be  shown  by  examination  to  be 
true  of  some  other  concerns  that  are  becoming  monopolists  in 
their  lines.  The  first  thing  to  do  to  prevent  the  domination  of 
industry  by  trusts  is  to  prevent  discrimination  by  public-service 
corporations,  especially  the  railroads. " —  The  Record  {hid.), 
Chicago. 

The  Nursery  of  Trusts.— "The  protective  system  in  this  coun- 
try simply  nurses  the  trusts  into  life  and  vigor.  Shut  out  foreign 
competition  and  not  only  give  the  home  capitalists  a  virtual 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  but  a  big  bonus,  and  the  tempta- 
tion exists  to  organize  so  that  there  shall  be  no  competition  of 
even  home  enterprises  against  each  other. 

"A  case  directly  in  point  is  the  organization  of  the  tinplate 
trust  which  has  just  applied  for  a  charter  in  New  Jersey.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  within  this  decade  in  fact,  we  heard  that  the  tin- 
plate  industry  in  America  was  a  weak,  sickly  infant,  struggling 
to  get  a  hold  on  life  and  needing  government  nourishment  as  no 
other  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  The  fact  was  ascertained 
that  there  were  only  one  or  two  small  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  It  was  not  thought  by  many  to  be  an  industry  of 
sufficient  proportions  or  importance  to  demand  aid  from  the 
nation  at  the  direct  expense  of  millions  of  consumers  of  the  im- 
ported article.  Still  the  protectionists  piled  on  the  tariff  duties 
on  the  foreign  tinplate  to  an  almost  prohibitive  point,  and  the  in- 
fant began  to  grow  and  thrive  and  become  strong  and  saucy.  It 
was  more  like  a  case  of  government  charity  than  the  protection  of 
a  national  industry. 

"But  observe  the  result !  In  less  than  five  years  the  weakling 
becomes  a  giant,  and  steps  into  our  industrial  arena  as  a  great 
trust  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000  !  The  generous  supply  of  gov- 
ernment milk  did  the  work.  The  people  nursed  into  strength 
and  independence  a  venture  that  now  repays  the  nation's  kind- 
ness by  preparing  to  turn  upon  and  rob  the  public  !"— -  The  Post 
{Dem.),  Houston,   Texas. 

Natural  Growth  and  the  Consumer.— "Some  persons  attempt 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  this  development ;  but  the  same 
tendency  is  manifest  in  other  countries,  being  not  less  pronounced 
in  free-trade  England  than  under  the  protective  system  of  the 
United  States.  The  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  movement, 
which  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  strides  made  in  mechanics. 
Machines  are  expensive.  The  mechanical  equipment  of  a 
medium -sized  factory  exceeds  in  cost  the  means  of  all  but  a  few 
individuals,  and  yet  the  machine  becomes  a  necessity  because  it 
facilitates  production  and  reduces  expense. 

"Competition  has  compelled  rival  concerns  to  secure  the  most 
perfect  machines,  and  has  stimulated  invention,  thus  opening  the 
way  for  still  larger  expenditures.  Concentration  was  made  profi- 
table by  the  rapid  improvement  in  the  methods  of  distribution. 


wake  up!— The  Herald,  New  York. 
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Railroads  and  steamshi;  :ig  millions  in  their  construc- 

tion, facilitate  the  t:  al  products  to  d 

ts.     The  building  up  of  cities  prodigious  in  size  has  supplied 
mark'  >rb  the  vast  output  bility 

for  trusts  belongs  to  civilization,  and  not  to  statutory  provisions. 

sumer.     Theyp  fear  that  i I  -  much  fur- 

ther he  will  be  completely  at  the  men  tal,  and  will  be 

comj"  mded,  which,  in  the  opini 

alarmj  be  an  arbitrary  one.     Experience 

shown,   however,  thi  .   few  instances,  when  unusual 

circuv  with  the  regular  course,  the  formation 

of  trusts! ...  Llowed  by  a  cheapening  of  necessities.     Bven 

the  exceptions  were  generally  of  a  temporary  character,  the  natu- 
ral law  speedily  asserting  its  effect. 

"Perhaps,  alter  a  while,  the  consumer  will  imitate  the  tl 
and  organize  combinations,  as  is  done  already  on  a  restricted 
scale  in  different  places.  When  the  consuming  public  has  been 
banded  together  in  leagues  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  only  the 
old  relation  will  be  practically  reestablished.  After  all.  if  any 
evil  results  from  trusts,  it  will  soon  cure  itself.  There  is  nocause 
whatever  for  serious  apprehension." —  The  Herald  (/mi.),  Bal- 
timore. 

Individualism  and  Government. — "If  there  is  a  great  move- 
ment of  the  masses  it  is  against  trusts  and  the  spirit  of  individ- 
ualism which  fosters  them  ;  therefore  the  question  to  be  decided 
is  whether  those  who  hold  that  the  development  of  the  coopera- 
tive theory  along  corporation  lines  must  have  free  play  are  right, 
or  those  who  contend  that  the  activities  now  controlled  by  indi- 
viduals through  the  instrumentality  of  corporations  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  Government  to  give  the  weak  a  chance." — The 
Chronicle  (A'ef>.),  San  Traneisco. 


SUBSIDIES    FOR   AMERICAN    SHIPPING. 

DISCUSSION  of  the  upbuilding  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  appears  as  one  phase  of  the  general  consideration 
of  territorial  expansion.  The  President's  message  approved  na- 
tional encouragement  for  steamship  communication  with  our  new 
acquisitions,  and  Secretary  Gage,  in  his  report  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  made  the  following  recommendations  : 

"First — A  remodeling  and  extension  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1S91.  relating  to  the  carrying  of  ocean  mails  in  American  steam- 
ships, so  that  it  shall  meet  requirements  which  have  arisen  since 
the  law  went  into  operation. 

"Second — The  establishment  of  a  system  of  graded  bounties 
upon  the  mileage  navigated  by  registered  American  vessels  while 
engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade  as  compensation  for  the 
training  of  seamen  available  for  the  national  defense,  the  system 
to  have  regard  also  to  the  construction  of  vessels  which  may  be 
promptly  and  economically  converted  into  cruisers,  troop-shps, 
colliers,  and  supply  ships  for  the  use  of  the  Government.  Spe- 
cial provision  should  also  be  made  for  vessels  and  men  engaged 
in  the  deep-sea  fishei 

"Third — Extended  application  of  the  principle  of  the  act  of 

May  10,   1802,  by  virtue  of  winch  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  were 

lin  this  country  upon   the  registry  of  the   foreign-built 

isbips  .\'<  d  I', n/'s,  this  extension   to  contnn  1 

rt  term   of  years  and   to   be   SO  guarded   as   to  preserve   the 

tig  trade  to  Amer:can-built  vessels. 

"Fourth  —  A    moderate    increase    111    the    rates    of    our  tonnage 

alising  them  with  the  corresponding  charges  at  present 
imposed  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Hambui 

fth— The  restriction  of  the  trade  between  the  United  St. 

id  Hawaii  and   the  coasting  trade  of  those  islands 
■  y." 

ied 

"Th(  awn  fr«>m  the  current  practise 

our   n  petitors.      They  can   be   put    into    <>pi : 

ptly  upon  the  r  enactment.     They  will  not  raise  diplomatic 
■  n  and  involving  us  in  prolonged  di 
on.     They  will  not 
ipon  which  parties,  as  now  constituted,  may 

1   ■ 

was    introduced   in  both 

re  1 


"A  lull  which  will  doubtless  encounter  bitter  opposition  in  and 
Congress,  but  which  is  certain  to  pass  nevertheless,  is  that 
introduced  by  Senator  Hanna  in  the  Upper  House  and  by  Repre- 
sentative Payne  in  the  popular  branch.  It  is  intended  to  promote 
commerce  and  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  to  provide  auxiliary  cruisers,  transports,  and  seamen  for 
the  Government's  use  when  necessary.  The'principle  upon  which 
then.'  d  is  that  without  direct  government  aid  and 

encouragement  American  shipping  can  not  be  revived  to  the  full 
extent  demanded  by  the  expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
The  theoretical  free-traders  will  combat  this  underlying  princi- 
ple, but  it  is  significant  that  few  practical  men  in  any  line  of  busi- 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  subsidy  policy. 

"  Secretary  Gage  very  ably  discussed  the  question  in  his  late 
report  and  specifically  recommended  such  legislation  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill  named.  Our  commissioner  of  navigation 
went  into  the  subject  at  greater  length  in  his  last  report  and 
quoted  figures  and  admitted  facts  to  prove  the  need  and  wisdom 
of  the  subsidy  plan.  He  endeavored  to  prove  that  under  free- 
dom of  competition  the  United  States  will  not,  within  any  rea- 
sonable time,  take  its  place  among  the  great  maritime  nations  of 
the  world. 

"The  bill  just  introduced  has  been  carefully  drawn  and  is  ap- 
proved by  various  interests  not  at  all  harmonious  in  their  general 
purposes.  This  indicates  that  much  study  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  measure  and  the  objections  thereto 
eliminated  with  painstaking  solicitude.  A  graduated  plan  of 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  vessels  carrying  the  American  flag 
and  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  is  provided.  The  amount  is  to 
depend  on  the  tonnage  and  speed  of  the  vessel,  and  it  is  gradu- 
ated all  the  way  from  the  slowest  sailing-vessel  to  steamships  of 
1,000  tons  burden  capable  of  making  twenty-three  knots  an  hour 
and  upward.  Another  section  grants  a  bounty  of  $2  per  ton  to 
vessels  engaged  ip  deep-sea  fisheries,  and  still  another  provides 
a  bounty  of  $1  per  month  to  each  sailor  actually  engaged  in  such 
fisheries.  There  are  other  important  sections,  but  they  need  not 
be  referred  to  here,  the  purpose  being  to  direct  attention  to  the 
main  principles  of  the  measure. 

"Honest  men  may  differ  as  to  the  general  policy  of  direct  boun- 
ties and  subsidies.  For  our  part  we  have  opposed  all  needless 
interference  of  the  national  Government  in  industrial  affairs,  be- 
lieving that  American  private  enterprise,  stimulated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  legitimate  profit,  is  usually  competent  to  meet  all  require- 
ments. Hut  as  nearly  all  the  foreign  nations  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce  pay  bounties,  American  shipping  is  hardly  free  under 
such  circumstances.  The  German,  British,  and  other  lines  have 
been  built  up  to  their  present  proportions  by  subsidies,  and  if 
there  is  no  other  way  to  restore  our  flag  to  the  high  seas  and 
rehabilitate  an  industry  once  great,  practical  people  must  over- 
come a  doctrinal  objection  and  indorse  the  plan  favored  by  our 
officials,  merchants,  and  business  men." 

Subsidies  and  Taxation. — "In  his  annual  report  Mr.  Gage 
argues  with  much  enthusiasm  for  government  aid  to  American 
shipbuilders.  .  .  .  We  should  say  that  increased  taxation  in  this 
country  in  aid  of  any  one  form  of  business  would  be.  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  in  the  actual  condition  of  our  finances,  about  as  in- 
excusable as  any  piece  of  favoritism  that  could  be  devised.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  policy  are  specious.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  public  money  should  be  spent  to  promote  the  carriage  of 
freight  from  our  shores  that  is  not  equally  strong  for  the  spend- 
ing of  public  money  to  lessen  freight  charges  from  the  intei 
the  seaboard.  The  great  lines  like  the  New  York  Central  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  just  as  much  entitled  to  a  bounty  on 
their  business  as  would  be  the  Bteamship  lines  that  take  their 
business  when  it  reaches  the  coast.  It  is  demonstrated,  more- 
over, by  facts  perfectly  well  known,  that  our  shipbuilders,  so  far 
as  they  arc  concerned,  can  build  vessels  in  open  competition  with 

all  the  world.     If  after  thi  built  they  meet  in  com- 

m  othervessels  sustained  by  bounties,  that  maybe  a  ground 
untervailing  taxes  <>n  their  competitors  coming  to  our  ports, 

but  even  such  countervailing  taxes  should  be  withdrawn  when 
■  cured.     With  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 

imposed  by  the  recent  war,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
oon  be  lightened,  Congress  has  no  moral  right  to  impose 

new  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  industry. 

"The  proposition  of  the  Secretary  to  apply  to  Hawaii  and  to 
Puerto  Rico  the  obsolete  n   law  which  forbids  all  trade 
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with   them   except    m  American   vessels   is   amazing   in   a  man  of 

Mr.  Gage's  general  intelligence  and  business  experience.  As 
this  proposition  is  submitted  without  objection  from  the  Presi- 
dent, we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  order  as  to  Puerto  Rico, 
already  made,  was  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Administration 
and  will  not  for  the  present  be  modified.  It  is  a  policy  strangely 
inconsistent  with  the  only  principle  on  which  expansion  can  be 
justified,  or  on  which  it  can  be  made  anything  but  costly.  The 
only  hope  of  securing  the  material  and  political  pi  ogress  of  our 
new  dependencies  is  in  developing  their  trade  in  the  greatesl 
vigor,  variety,  and  freedom.  How  can  we  do  that  if  W3  begin 
by  shutting  out  all  the  shipping  of  the  world  from  the  trade  be- 
tween their  ports  and  ours?" — The  Times  (//id.),  New  York. 

Two  Methods  Compared.  —  "To  increase  the  American  ocean- 
going mercantile  marine,  two  methods,  of  diametrically  opposite 
character,  are  open.  One  is  that  of  the  abolition,  or  radical  revi- 
sion, of  our  navigation  laws  which  refuse  American  registry  to 
foreign-built  ships;  the  other  is  that  of  paying  subsidies  to  ves- 
sels sailing  under  the  American  tlag,  while  retaining  the  prohibi- 
tory features  of  the  navigation  laws.  The  subsidy  proposition 
is  very  much  to  the  fore  just  now,  and  the  easy-going  spirit  in 
regard  to  expenditures  which  is  more  than  ever  in  the  air,  now 
that  we  are  engaged  in  big  projects  of  expansion  and  world- 
dominion,  is  unquestionably  calculated  to  smooth  the  way  for 
subsidy  schemes  in  general,  and  for  the  shipping  subsidy  scheme 
in  particular. 

"The  existing  laws  on  the  subject  of  navigation  are  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  shipbuilders,  and  have  been  among  the  most 
powerful  factors  in  bringing  about  the  decline  of  the  American 
shipping  trade  on  the  high  seas.  European  shipowners  are  at 
liberty  to  buy  their  ships  where  they  please,  and  get  them  at  the 
lowest  price  at  which  they  can  be  furnished  anywhere  in  the 
world  ;  Americans  are  compelled  to  pay  home  shipbuilders  their 
price  or  go  without  ships.  What  the  advocates  of  subside  ask 
is  that  this  disadvantage  be  remedied  not  by  giving  Americans 
the  same  freedom  in  the  purchase  of  ships  as  is  enjoyed  by  the 
foreigners  who  do  our  foreign  carrying  for  us,  but  by  paying 
American  shipbuilders  great  sums  out  of  the  public  treasury  to 
encourage  them  to  carry  on  their  business.  They  are  still  to  be 
handicapped  by  regulations  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  ship- 
builders, but  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  up  to  them,  aud  more, 
by  payments  made  to  them  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  at  large. 

"  Direct  subsidies  have  never  been  looked  upon  with  a  favor- 
able eye  by  the  American  people ;  they  have  always  preferred  to 
tax  themselves  indirectly  for  the  support  of  protected  industries. 
A  healthy  opposition  is  being  made  to  the  present  subsidy  propo- 
sition, and  it  will  doubtless  be  fought  with  vigor  in  Congress. 
There  is  one  line  of  attack,  however,  which  should  be  avoided  by 
its  opponents.  We  observe  that  the  scheme  of  subsidies  is  being 
attacked,  in  some  quarters,  on  the  ground  of  its  inability  to 
achieve  what  it  aims  at.  The  failure  of  previous  attempts  in  the 
same  direction  is  pointed  out.  We  consider  this  an  unfortunate 
method  of  opposition.  The  subsidy  people  can  reply,  and  reply 
with  perfect  logic,  that  if  former  subsidy  schemes  have  failed,  it 
was  because  the  subsidies  were  inadequate.  It  is  evident  that,  if 
you  grant  a  sufficiently  high  bounty  for  the  carrying  on  of  any 
business,  that  business  will  become  profitable,  and  will  therefore 
be  carried  on.  The  positive  predictions  of  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  on  the  tinplate  manufacture  in  this  country  have  come 
to  naught,  as  they  were  bound  to  if  high  enough  protection  was 
instituted.  If  we  are  willing  to  pay  enough  for  the  fancy,  we 
can  induce  people  to  go  into  the  shipping  business  or  into  any 
other  business.  Let  the  fight  be  made  on  the  principle  of  sub- 
sidies, on  the  extravagance  of  them,  and  on  the  certainty  of  gross 
abuses  in  their  bestowal.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  maintaining 
the  proposition  that  subsidies  are  incapable  of  subsidizing.  Lay 
them  on  thick  enough,  and  you  will  get  what  you  want— sup- 
posing you  want  it  at  the  price."—  The  News  {hid.),  Baltimore. 


Versions  of  the  Wilmington  Race  Troubles.— The 

account  oi  the  race  troubles  connected  with  the  overturn  of  the  city 
government  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  as  given  in  these  columns, 
November  26,  was  based  in  the  main,  upon  special  despatches  to  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  the  New  York  Herald.  A.  L.  Manly, 
editor  of  The  Record,  which  was  wrecked  at  Wilmington,  chal- 
lenged the  correctness  of  the  sequence  of  events  in  our  account. 
He  wrote  to  THE  Li  i  1  kak\  1  >IGEST  that  the  wrecking  of  his  plant 
and  further  noting  and  murder  took  place  after,  not  before,  the, 
new  government  had  taken  office.  Mr.  Manly "s  statements  were 
published  in  this  department,  December  17.  Since  that  date  let- 
ters from  the  offices  of  Murchison  tc  Co.,  bankers,  and  the  Wil- 
mington Street  Railway  Company  have  reached  this  office,  dif- 
fering only  slightly  in  detail,  and  corroborating,  in  essential 
particulars,  the  account  first  published.  A.  B.  Skelding,  general 
manager  of  the  Wilmington  Street  Railway  Company,  writes  : 

"Election  day  was  Tuesday,  November  8.  On  November  9,  a 
mass-meeting  of  over  1,200  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  and 
business  men  met  at  the  court-house,  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions, 
and  appointed  a  committee  cf  twenty-five  to  see  that  they  were 
carried  out.  The  Record  office  was  destroyed  about  9  a.m.,  No- 
vember 10,  and  about  n  a.m.  the  rioting  began.  About  noon  the 
same  day  the  city  government,  realizing  that  they  were  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  notified  the  committee  of 
twenty-five  that  they  desired  to  resign,  and  at  4  p.m.  met  at  the 
City  Hall  for  that  purpose.  As  each  member  retired  the  re- 
mainder of  the  board  elected  as  his  successor  a  man  appointed  by 
the  committee.  On  Friday,  November  11,  while  the  new  govern- 
ment was  still  in  a  more  or  less  disorganized  state  owing  to  the 
lack  of  an  efficient  and  trained  police  force,  certain  corrupt  and 
objectionable  characters  were  notified  to  leave  town  by  irresponsi- 
ble persons,  and  for  their  own  protection  were  escorted  to  the. 
station  by  the  militia." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  grip  is  again  epidemic.  Uncle  Sam  has  a  well-developed  case.  —  The 
World- Herald,  Omaha. 

Nor  Yet.— "At  last  we  have  a  united  country." 

•'United  !  With  Massachusetts  and  the  Philippines  at  swords'  points?" — 
The  North  American,  Philadelphia. 

AGUINAhDO  seems  uncertain  whether  he  would  like  to  be  the  George 
Washington  of  the  Philippines  or  the  Jesse  James.  —  The  Star,  Washington. 

President  McKinley  has  been  promoted  for  good  conduct.  He  is  now 
the  resident  partner  of  prosperity  and  the  advance  agent  of  destiny. — 
The  Capital,  Topeka,  Kans. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  HOBSON1SM. 
COMMANDER  (the  next  time  volunteers  are  called  ror) :     "I  choose  you  because  you 
are  unkissable."  — The  Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 


Way  down  souf,  in  de  Ian'  ob  cotton 
Secshunul  strife  am  quite  forgotten  ; 

Talk  away,  talk  away,  Dixie  Ian'  ! 
Dere  ain't  no  norf  an'  souf  no  mo', 
Ohio  is  expandin'  sho', 

Talk  away,  talk  away,  Dixie  Ian'! 


Den  I'm  huntin'  votes  in  Dixie, 

Hooray  !   Hooray  ! 
In  Dixie  Ian'  I  take  my  stan' 
An'  whoop  an'  shout  for  Dixie  ! 

Hooray  !  Hooray  ! 
I  wave  my  mouf  in  Dixie. 

—  The  Evening  News,  Detroit. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    MOTIVE   OF    MODERN    ART. 

TIN"  November  number  of  the  Russki  Vestnik  contains  a 
,  interesting  article  on  modern  art  and  the  problems  of 
contemporary  thought.  To  determine  the  exact  trend  of  modern 
thought,  the  writer  thinks,  we  must  turn  to  art.  The  man  of  art 
-ses  the  keenest  faculty  of  perception,  and  is  also  the  fittest 
and  truest  exponent  of  the  new  ideas  and  reigning  spirit  of  his 
age.  And  in  all  phases  of  modern  art.  in  painting  as  well  as  in 
drama,  prevails  one  idea,  namely,  the  struggle  of  man  for  full, 
unlimited,  and  absolute  freedom.      The  writer  says: 

"The  frequenter  of  modern  art  exhibitions  is  struck  by  one 
prevailing  feature — the  fantastic.  Fantastic  colors,  fantastic 
blending  of  shades,  fantastic  portraying  of  the  spiritual,  and  fan- 
tastic surroundings.  What  the  contemporary  painter  prefers 
above  everything  else  is  to  transfer  his  spectator  to  the  realms  of 
fairy  tales  and  myths.  Hut  the  tale  is  not  purely  a  fairy  tale,  or 
authoritative  classical  mythology.  No;  it  is  a  fairytale  capri- 
ciously intermixed  with  reality,  mythological  beliefs  intertwined 
with  facts  of  Christian  history,  as  so  clearly  shown  by  the  well- 
known  painting  by  Klinger  (of  Munchen,  Germany).  'Christ  on 
the  Olympus.'  Christ  stands  before  Jupiter  surrounded  by  nude 
bacchantes  and  goddesses;  in  the  foreground  are  women  clad  in 
modern  attire,  bearing  crosses.  Looking  at  a  picture  of  this  kind, 
you  can  not  get  rid  of  the  painful  thought  that  the  painter  had 
only  one  aim,  namely,  to  demonstrate  to  every  one  that  he  is 
absolutely  free,  and  does  not  acknowledge  any  rules  or  restric- 
tions either  for  himself  or  his  imagination. 

"The  language  of  painting  and  plastic  art  is  after  all  not  as 
outspoken  as  that  of  literature,  especially  in  its  highest  form — the 
drama.  That  which  is  brought  out  in  lines  common  and  vague 
in  paintings  and  statues  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  drama  full  of 
particulars  well  defined. 

"If  we  should  apply  to  the  greatest  writer  of  modern  drama, 
Ibsen,  we  will  discover  at  the  foundation  of  all  his  dramas  a  few 
simple  and  sufficiently  monotonous  fundamental  motives;  or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  one  and  the  same  reigning  motive,  only  handled 
in  different  ways,  and  put  into  different  conditions  and  forms  of 
life." 

First  of  all,  the  critic  goes  on  to  say,  Ibsen's  heroes  struggle 
for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  social  tyranny  ("Enemy 
of  Society  ") .  Farther  on  the  hero  of  Ibsen  appears  as  the  cham- 
pion of  true  love  ;  and,  since  untruth,  mutual  deceit,  and  false- 
hood have  penetrated  all  modern  social  relations,  the  family  in- 
cluded, he  engages  in  a  struggle  against  the  family  ("Nora," 
"  Iledda  Gabler  ").  In  this  struggle  for  personal  freedom,  Ibsen 
goes  so  far  that  he  refuses  even  to  recognize  natural  and  necessary 
restrictions,  such  as,  for  instance,  old  age  and  heredity.  His 
power  over  all  such  infirmities  man  can  manifest  by  putting  an 
end  to  his  existence  ("Wild  Duck,"  "Ghosts"). 

This  same  fundamental  motive,  only  a  little  changed  in  form, 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  other  great  dramatist  of  our  day,  Ger- 
bardt  Hauptmann.  No  matter  from  what  standpoint  we  view  his 
"Sunken  Bell,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fundamental  mo- 
tive, the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  imagination.  Imagination 
must  be  free  u  tout  fnix.      And  the  same  motive  we  see  in  Suder- 

mann,  another  great  contemporary  dramatist. 

This  craving  for  boundless  freedom,  which   is  treated   by  mod- 
it.  as  the  reigning  spirit  of  the  age,  is  already  beginning  to 
occupy  the  social  thought,  ami  is  seeking  for  a  philosophical  justi- 

is  the  most  remarkable  philosopher-apologist 

of  this  new  movement.      We  quote  again 

" Lately  much  was  spoken  about  the  influence  of  Nietsscheon 

mporary  literature.       Much  of  what  was  said  is  undoubtedly 

i)n  the  latest,  the  truly  contemporary  man  of  art  i 
instance,  Gerhard t  I  lauptmann  ) ,  his  influence  is  undeniable.      But 
on  the  earlier  (tor  instance.  Ibsen),  this  is  plainly  a  chronol 
impossibility.      But  if  there  is  nevertheless  to  be  found  a  similar- 


ity between  the  philosophy  of  Nietszche  and  the  ideas  of  Ibsen 
and  other  men  of  art  who  stood  outside  of  his  influence,  it  only 
proves  that  here  we  have  to  ileal  with  elements  of  intellect  trace- 
able toone  and  the  same  source,  and  which  can  for  that  reason  not 
be  considered  solely  the  product  of  thought  of  one  or  another 
thinker  or  dramatist.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint  the  similarity 
of  the  ideas  of  Nietszche  to  those  of  the  modern  dramatists  is  of 
exceptional  interest.  It  is  clear  that  Nietszche  is  only  trying  to 
give  expression  to  a  principle  which  had  independently  of  him 
sprung  into  life  and  set  it  in  fermentation." 

The  critic  finds  in  this  modern  tendency  a  reaction  from  the 
mechanical  philosophy  of  the  evolutionists.  Turned  into  a  ma- 
chine, man  had  to  obey  the  laws  and  influences  unavoidable  and 
fatal,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  product  of  his  social 
environments.  The  state  of  society  itself  was  explained  as  a 
product  of  cosmic  laws  and  the  influences  of  climate,  flora, 
fauna,  etc.  The  demand  for  unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  of 
creation,  and  practical  activity,  rooted  in  the  philosophy  of 
Nietszche  and  in  the  works  of  modern  dramatists,  is  only  the 
effect  of  protest,  a  protest  which  is  both  natural  and  necessary. — 
Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


LITERATURE   OF   THE    FILIPINOS. 

OF  the  native  Filipinos  whose  writings  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage have  won  them  prominence,  the  greatest  was  Dr. 
Jose  Rizal,  who,  on  the  publication  of  his  famous  monograph, 
was  condemned  and  shot  on  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  sedition. 
But  as  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm,  author  of  "Manila  and  the 
Filipines,"  tells  us  that  "the  entire  output  of  printed  matter  in  the 
archipelago  during  a  twelvemonth  would  not  equal  a  single  day's 
issue  of  a  leading  New  York  daily,"  it  will  be  easily  inferred  that 
the  real  significance  of  Filipino  literature  is  still  to  be  sought  in 
folklore  and  legendary.  This,  we  are  told  by  the  same  writer, 
exists  in  the  form  of  traditions,  ancient  songs  and  ballads,  and 
some  curious  religious  and  historical  dramas.  One  series  of 
legends,  some  in  prose  and  some  in  verse,  is  devoted  to  the  old 
wars  between  the  Tagals  and  the  Igorrotes  ;  another  to  particular 
heroes  of  each  race.  Yet  another  class,  connected  with  the  wan- 
derings of  the  Malays  before  they  had  reached  the  northern  part 
of  the  archipelago,  "are  songs  of  the  sea,  and  full  of  the  exag- 
geration and  rude  poetry  which  mark  the  savage  mind."  Altho 
in  these  legends  all  the  animals  have  a  language  intelligible 
among  themselves,  only  the  dove  can  understand  human  speech. 
The  legend  of  the  bankiva  is  very  impressive,  and  bears  a  curi- 
ous kinship,  as  the  writer  points  out,  to  the  story  of  the  Tied 
Piper  of  Hamelin.  She  tells  it  as  follows  (  The  Independent, 
December  15)  : 

"The  jungle-fowl  or  bankiva  possess  the  power  of  charming 
children  by  a  special  cry  or  call.     But  they  are  only  allowed  to 
use  this  power  either  one  day  of  the  year  or  one  week  of  the 
when  the  spirits  give  them  the  privilege  so  that  they  can  avenge 
themselves  against  their  chief  enemy — man. 

"The  handsomest  bankiva  is  selected  by  the  flock  to  lei 
procession  of  jungle-fowl  who  fly  from  the  forest  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  and  there  give  the  call.  Grown  people  do  not  hear 
it,  but  little  children  hear  it  and  are  intensely  delighted.  Babies 
turn  in  their  mothers'  arms  and  coo  in  response,  and  little  tod- 
dlers hurry  as  fast  as  their  feet  can  cany  them  to  see  the  Strange 
bird  that  produces  the  beautiful  music.  When  they  reach  the 
little  ring  in  which  the  bankivas  are  singing,  spreading  their 
feathers  and  dancing,  they  pause  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  the 
llock  begins  to  move  toward  the  forest,  they  follow  unconsciously. 
Into  the  forest  and  into  the  marsh,  into  the  lairs  of  serpents  and 
into  the  haunts  of  alligators  the  helpless  innocents  wander,  drawn 
by  the  magic  of  the  bankivas'  call.  They  seldom  return,  and 
when  they  do,  they  come  back  as  old  men  and  women  to  whom 
the  village  of  the  morning  is  another  and  very  different  pla 

The  native  dramatic   literature,  we  are  told,  is  extremely  crude 
and  at  the  same  time  very  artificial.      The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 
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"It  would  seem  as  if  the  Malays  had  been  influenced  by  the 
Chinese  stage  across  the  sea.  They  employ,  like  the  Chinese, 
very  rich  costumes,  use  an  open  platform  without  scenery  or  stage 
properties,  and  employ  sing-song  delivery,  which  to  the  Cauca- 
sian ear  is  very  monotonous  and  unpleasant.  Their  [days  are  of 
three  classes.  One  is  of  a  religious  type,  something  like  the 
miracle-plays  in  old  English  civilization.  A  second  class,  which 
is|  more  popular,  is  known  as  the  Moro-moro,  named  after  the 
Moros  or  Mussulmans  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  archipelago. 
These  are  heroic,  or  rather  melodramatic,  productions,  in  which 
there  is  a  brave  Christian  prince  and  an  equally  brave  but  wicked 
Moslem  potentate,  a  heroine  who  is  captured  or  robbed  or  other- 
wise injured,  soldiers  of  the  Cross  and  warriors  of  the  Crescent, 
and  any  amount  of  fighting,  bloodshed,  and  massacre. 

"The  heroine  is  always  rescued,  the  Christian  prince  always 
wins,  and  the  luckless  follower  of  Mohammed  is  consigned  to 
defeat,  disgrace,  and  death.  These  Moro-moros  last  from  two  to 
six  days,  and  produce  so  much  excitement  that  when  a  good  com- 
pany comes  to  a  village  nearly  all  labor  is  suspended  until  its  de- 
parture." 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Tagal  love-songs  is  that  they  contain  no 
allusion  to  kissing.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  osculation 
is  held  in  less  favor  among  the  Malays  than  in  some  other  races. 
Their  songs  are  set,  not  only  to  music,  but  to  dances. 


NEW    LIGHT   ON    SHELLEY'S   DEATH. 

SHELLEY'S  death  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
saddest  incidents  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  was  prac- 
tically a  case  of  suicide,  and  it  came  before  the  poet  reached  the 
maturity  of  his  splendid  gifts.  The  claim  that  new  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  this  event  is,  of  course,  one  certain  to  arouse  very 
general  interest. 

Dr.  Guido  Biogi,  of  Viareggio,  Italy,  has  just  published  a  book- 
on  the  last  days  of  Shelley,  containing  documents  that  give  new 
details  of  the  poet's  death.  These  documents  were  found  a  short 
while  ago  in  the  governmental  archives  of  Florence,  Lucca,  and 
Leghorn.  Dr.  Biogi  adds  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  persons 
still  living  who  were  witnesses  of  the  cremation  of  Shelley's  re- 
mains or  who  heard  talk  about  it  at  the  time.  This  testimony, 
with  the  aid  of  accounts  already  published  from  Mary  Shelley, 
Trelawny,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  others,  covers  most  completely  this 
period  of  Shelley's  life  and  his  death. 

Shelley  wanted  to  die  in  the  water,  as  Harriet,  his  first  wife — 
whom  he,  in  his  youth,  had  deserted  "with  truly  Goethian  indif- 
ference"— had  died.  The  idea  so  fascinated  him  that  he  actually 
sought  every  opportunity  to  be  shipwrecked. 

One  day  at  San  Terengo,  he  and  Jane  Williams  took  a  sail  in 
a  frail  craft.  The  boat  went  floating  out  to  sea.  He  seemed 
wrapped  in  a  dream.  Jane  implored  him  to  return.  Suddenly 
Shelley,  raising  his  head  with  a  radiant  aspect,  said  :  "Now  let 
us  go  together  to  solve  the  great  mystery."  "No,  thank  you, " 
she  replied,  "  I  prefer  to  go  back  to  supper  with  my  children." 

On  another  occasion  Shelley  was  sailing  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa 
with  Captain  Williams  and  a  sailor  named  Reveley.  The  boat 
was  upset.  Reveley,  who  could  swim,  took  Captain  Williams 
ashore,  leaving  Shelley  on  the  wreck.  He  was  admonished  not  to 
move  till  Reveley  returned.  He  replied  :  "All  right,  I  never  was 
better  off  in  my  life ;  do  what  you  like  with  me." 

On  January  15,  1822,  the  Shelleys  and  Edward  Williams  and  his 
wife  Jane  were  together  at  Pisa.  The  attachment  between  the 
poet  and  the  Williamses  was  nothing  short  of  ideal.  Jane  Wil- 
liams, an  accomplished  musician,  possessed  of  tact  and  charm  of 
person,  was  a  new  light  in  Shelley's  life.  That  night  Edward 
Trelawny,  who  had  conceived  a  great  affection  for  Shelley,  came 
as  a  guest.  On  no  one  did  Shelley  make  a  more  ineffaceable  im- 
pression. Trelawny  was  struck  with  the  poet's  eyes,  of  a  won- 
derful brightness.     Shelley  was  often   spoken  of  as  "a  Titan's 


spirit  in  a  virgin's  form";  but  Trelawny,  who  afterward  saw 
Shelley  naked,  says  that  the  poet  reminded  him  of  a  young  Indian, 
so  muscular  and  wiry  was  he.  He  was  brave,  frank,  simple,  di- 
rect in  speech,  courteous,  and  considerate  of  others, being  entirely 
free  from  selfishness  or  vanity. 

On  this  memorable  evening  Shelley  and  Williams  had  decided 
to  spend  the  summer  near  Spezia,  and  a  boat  for  the  purpose  was 
necessary.  Trelawny  was  induced  to  write  to  Captain  Roberts, 
a  retired  English  naval  officer,  who  had  brought  with  him  to 
Genoa  the  model  of  an  American  schooner,  to  build  the  boat 
Shelley  wanted.     At  this  time  Lord  Byron  was  also  at  Pisa,  and 


SHELLEY'S  TOMBSTONE  AT  ROME. 
Permission  of  New  Amsterdam  Book  Co. 

Shelley's  plan  had  been  to  have  Byron  join  them  in  the  summer- 
villa  project.  But  on  account  of  Byron's  cruel  treatment  of  Claire 
Clairemont  (having  seduced  and  abandoned  the  poor  girl),  the 
friendship  between  the  two  poets  had  come  to  an  end.  The  Shel- 
leys and  the  Williamses  decided  upon  the  summer  villa  at  Casa 
Mogni  on  the  gulf  of  Spezia,  and  went  there  on  May  1,  1822. 

On  May  2,  the  "unlucky  boat"  arrived  at  Casa  Mogni  from 
Genoa.  It  measured  twenty-one  by  eight  feet,  and  was  a  hand- 
some schooner-rigged  yacht.  The  whole  crew  consisted  of 
Charles  Vivian,  an  English  cabin  boy.  Captain  Williams,  who 
considered  himself  an  expert,  would  not  have  any  others. 

Trelawny,  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  Byron,  proposed  that  the 
boat  should  be  called  Don  Juan,  and  Shelley  did  not  oppose  him. 
But  Mary  Shelley  wanted  the  boat  called  Ariel.  Byron  nearly 
went  into  a  rage  at  the  idea  that  his  hero  should  be  slighted.  So 
the  boat  arrived  under  the  name  of  Don  Juan,  but  was  imme- 
diately changed  to  the  Ariel. 

Shelley  often  went  to  sea  in  this  craft  without  regard  to  weather. 
The  old  sailors  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  but  without  effect. 
He  did  not  compose  much  ;  Lord  Byron's  society  had  done  him 
no  good.  "I  have  lived  too  long  with  Byron  ;  the  sun  has  extin- 
guished the  firefly."  He  did,  however,  write  "The  Triumph  of 
Life  "  while  rocking  in  his  little  boat.  It  was  a  supreme  efflores- 
cence of  his  genius,  promising  a  new  manner  in  his  poetry,  more 
serene,  more  tranquil,  more  human.  In  the  last  line  of  that  poem 
(alas!    left  unfinished),  he  asks:    "  Then  what  is  life?   I  cried." 
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Was  this  a  presentiment  of  his  coming  end?  In  a  letter  to  Tre- 
lawny  on  June  i?,  be  asked  the  latter  to  send  some  prussic  acid, 
adding:  "I  need  not  say  that  I  have  no  present  idea  of  killing 
myself,  but  I  confess  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  hold  in  my  hand 
the  golden  key  of  the  chamber  of  eternal  rest." 

On  July  i  Shelley  and  Williams,  on  board  the  Artel,  sailed  to 
Leghorn  to  meet  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  come  to  Italy,  with  funds 
supplied  by  Shelley  himself,  to  help  Byron  establish  a  literary 
journal.  No  human  being  was  ever  more  attached  to  another 
than  Shelley  was  to  Hunt.  When  they  met,  Shelley  flung  him- 
self upon  Hunt's  neck  and  exclaimed:  "lam  inexpressibly  de- 
lighted—you  can  not  think  how  inexpressibly  happy  it  makes  me." 
From  Leghorn  the  three  went  to  Pisa  to  see  Byron.  Shelley,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  writing  mournful  letters  to  Jane  and  Mary. 
Williams  became  impatient  to  return,  and  they  bade  their  friends 
farewell,  Leigh  Hunt  giving  Shelley  a  copy  of  Keats's  "  Hyperion" 
to  read  on  board.  "Keep  it,"  he  said,  "until  you  can  give  it  back 
to  me  with  your  own  hand."  Hunt  conjured  his  friend  not  to 
venture  to  sea  if  the  weather  was  threatening.  On  Monday,  the 
Sth,  Shelley  and  Captain  Williams  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of 
Pisa.  That  afternoon  the  water  fairly  smoked,  and  before  the 
boat  had  reached  the  open  sea  the  hurricane  came.  It  lasted 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  Ariel  was  seen  to  enter  the  tempest 
and  to  disappear. 

Without  hearing  a  word  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Ariel,  three  days 
after,  Trelawny,  hoping  to  hear  from  Casa  Mogni,  told  Hunt  of 
his  fears.  He  spoke  also  to  Byron,  whose  lip  quivered  and  voice 
faltered  as  he  questioned  him.  The  Bolivar  was  sent  to  cruise 
along  the  coast. 

The  two  poor  widows  at  Casa  Mogni  were  in  deepest  anxiety, 
still  they  were  not  aware  of  the  worst.  They  decided  to  go  to 
Leghorn  to  learn  of  the  possible  whereabouts  of  their  husbands. 
In  the  mean  time  a  letter  from  Hunt  to  Shelley  arrived,  saying: 
"  Pray  tell  us  how  you  fared  on  Monday?  We  are  anxious."  The 
letter  fell  from  Jane's  hands.  "Then  it  is  all  over,"  she  said. 
"No,  my  dear  Jane,  it  is  not  all  over,"  said  Mary  Shelley;  but 
the  poor  women  were  swift  to  learn  their  fate.  Soon  they  reached 
Pisa.  They  staggered  upstairs  to  the  apartment  where  Byron 
was  staying,  and  knocked.  Guiccioli'smaid  answered,  and  Mary 
Shelley  burst  out:  "Where  is  be?  Do  you  know  anything  of 
Shelley?"  She  knew  nothing.  He  had  sailed  on  Monday  and  a 
great  storm  had  overtaken  him.  They  hastily  proceeded  to 
Leghorn.  They  found  Captain  Roberts  at  the  Globe.  His  face 
assured  them  of  the  worst.  But  they  still  hoped.  Now  they 
journeyed  to  Viareggio,  and  here  the  full  force  of  the  calamity 
began  to  break  upon  them.  A  little  boat  and  a  water-cask  had 
been  found  five  miles  off.  They  did  their  best  to  argue  away  and 
doubt  this  evidence.  Saturday,  July  13,  they  returned  home,  two 
desolate  women  ;  on  the  loth  the  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Williams 
were  found  washed  ashore,  and  Trelawny  went  to  Casa  to  break 
the  news.  He  entered  the  house  unannounced.  "  I  spoke  not, 
nor  did  they  question  me.  Mrs.  Shelley's  large  gray  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  my  face.  I  turned  away.  Incapable  of  enduring  this 
terrible  silence,  she  exclaimed:  'Then  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  ?'  I  did  not  answer,  but  left  the  room  and  sent  to  them  the 
maid  with  the  children." 

The  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Captain  Williams  were  buried  in  the 
sand  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Spczia.  After  much  correspond- 
ence between  the  government  of  Leghorn  and  the  British  Minis- 
ter at  that  place,  and  between  Mr.  Hawkins  and  the  local  authori- 
.■  Pisa  and  Viareggio,  the  bodies  were  taken  up  and  cremated. 
The  papers  that  I  >r.  Bio  covered  relate  almost  entirely 

to  the  identification  of  the  bodies  and  their  removal  or  cremation 
on  the  spot.  The  sanitary  regulations  at  this  time  seem  to  have 
very  rigorous  in  this  part  of  Italy,  as  it  was  with  consider- 
able difficulty  that  the  Government  could  be  got  to  consent  to  cre- 
mation on  the  spot,  distant  from  any  human  habitation. 


The  necessary  permission  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Dawkins, 
the  English  minister,  Trelawny  set  about  preparing  for  the  kindly 
office  which  had  been  confided  to  him.  He  procured  a  sheet-iron 
furnace  of  the  dimensions  of  a  human  body,  and  abundant  provi- 
sion for  fuel.  He  invited  Hunt  and  Byron  to  be  present  at  the 
cremation.  They  accepted.  The  event  occurred  on  August  15. 
The  party  was  accompanied  by  a  squad  of  soldiers  in  uniform, 
armed  with  mattocks  and  spades,  and  the  health  officer  with  his 
men.  The  corpses  were  to  be  handled  with  tongues  and  hooks  so 
as  to  prevent  personal  contact,  so  great  was  the  fear  of  contagion 
in  those  days.  Williams's  body,  which  was  buried  on  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Tuscany  and  Lucca,  was  cremated  first.  When 
the  grave  was  opened,  there  appeared  only  a  mass  of  bones  and 
flesh.     The  limbs  separated  from  the  trunk  on  being  touched. 

Here  Byron  stepped  forward  with  a  gesture  which  recalled 
that  of  Hamlet  when  the  gravedigger's  spade  turns  up  the  shi- 
ning skull  of  Yorick  : 

"Is  that  a  human  body!"  exclaimed  Byron,  "why  it  is  more 
like  the  carcass  of  a  sheep,  or  any  other  animal,  than  a  man  ;  this 
is  a  satire  on  our  pride  and  folly." 

Trelawny  pointed  to  the  letters  E.  E.  W.  taken  from  the  re- 
mains, and  Byron  muttered,  "the  entrails  of  a  worm  hold  to- 
gether longer  than  the  potter's  clay,  of  which  man  is  made. 
Hold,  let  me  see  the  jaw,"  he  added  as  they  were  removing  the 
skull.  "  I  can  recognize  any  one  by  the  teeth,  with  whom  I  have 
talked.  I  always  watch  the  lips  and  mouth.  They  tell  what 
tongue  and  eyes  try  to  conceal." 

But  Trelawny  identified  the  remains  more  certainly  by  the 
boots.  The  remains  were  removed  piecemeal  and  put  into  the 
furnace. 

Byron  said  :  "  Don't  repeat  this  with  me.  Let  my  carcass  rot 
where  it  falls."  The  funeral  pyre  was  lighted  and  burned  with 
energy. 

Here  Byron  made  an  audacious  proposal.  "  Let  us  try  the 
strength  of  these  waters  that  drowned  our  friends.  How  far  out 
do  you  think  they  were  when  the  boat  sank  ?" 

"  If  you  don't  wish  to  be  put  into  the  furnace,  you  had  better 
not  try.     You  are  not  in  a  condition,"  said  Trelawny. 

But  the  advice  was  useless,  for  Byron  stripped  and  swam  out  a 
mile  and  then  returned. 

The  fire  having  burned  down,  the  furnace,  in  order  to  cool  it, 
was  dipped  into  the  sea.  The  ashes  were  then  put  into  a  box  and 
taken  away  in  Byron's  carriage. 

The  next  day  Trelawny  and  his  party  went  to  Viareggio  and 
took  up  the  remains  of  Shelley  and  performed  a  like  service.  Dr. 
Biogi  says  that,  from  the  documents  he  has  examined,  it  is  not 
clear  just  where  Shelley's  body  was  buried,  but,  according  to 
Trelawny,  the  place  was  lonely  and  grand,  the  ideal  resting  place 
for  Shelley.  After  the  soldiers  had  dug  in  the  sand  for  some 
time,  in  search  for  the  grave,  one  of  them  struck  the  skull  and  the 
body  was  uncovered.  Byron  asked  Trelawny  to  preserve  the 
skull  for  him;  but,  remembering  that  he  had  formerly  1. 
skull  for  a  drinking-cup,  Trelawny  was  determined  that  Shelley's 
should  not  be  so  profaned.  When  the  pyre  was  lighted,  they 
poured  wine,  oil,  and  salt  on  the  corpse.  The  remains,  accord- 
ing to  Trelawny 's  account,  were  entirely  consumed  with  the  (  x 
ceptionof  the  heart,  upon  which,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  red-hot 
heat  had  scarcely  any  effect.  Trelawny  says  he  snatched  the 
heart  out,  burning  his  hand  as  he  did  so. 

This  poetic  episode,  however,  Dr.  Biogi  thinks  is  an  embellish- 
ment not  warranted  by  the  facts.     The  frocts  verbal  given  by  the 

officials  at  the  cremation  to  their  superiors  does  not  mention  that 
the  heart  was  saved,  but  does  state  that  the  remains  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  states  further  that,  in  fact,  all  the  llesh  upon  the 
body  had  been  destroyed  by  quicklime  before  being  exhumed 
for  cremation. 

The  ashes  were  given  to   Mrs.  Shelley,  Trelawny  says,  and  she 
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kept  them  in  a  small  sack  between  the  leaves  of  "Adonais," 
Keats 's  elegy,  which,  she  declared,  more  truly  belonged  to  Shel- 
ley. This  statement  Dr.  Biogi  does  not  seem  to  doubt,  for  he 
thinks  that  tho  the  sanitary  regulations  were  too  Strict  l<>  allow 
such  a  thing  ordinarily,  yet  the  Italian  officials  winked  at  this 
case. 

Dr.  Biogi  in  1890,  while  in  Viareggio,  found  living  there  some 
old  sailors  and  one  old  woman  who  distinctly  remembered  the 
cremation  of  the  two  Englishmen.  One  of  these  old  men  was 
able  to  identify  the  exact  spot  where  Shelley  was  buried  and 
afterward  cremated.  It  was  on  a  wild,  lonely  coast  near  a  forest 
of  pines. 


RECENT    COMMENTS    ON     RUDYARD 
LING'S   WORK. 


KIP- 


IT  is  said  that  one  of  the  English  literary  weeklies  was  lately 
bribed  by  a  long-suffering  reader  to  appear  for  two  consecu- 
tive weeks  without  any  mention  of  Omar  Khayyam  or  Rudyard 
Kipling.  But,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  a  quotation  from  the 
latter  crept  in. 

There  is  at  least  some  excuse  for  this  story.  In  English, 
French,  and  American  periodicals  of  the  last  two  months,  we  find 
41  The  Works  of  Mr.  Kipling,"  "Mr.  Kipling  as  an  Artist,"  "Mr. 
Kipling  as  a  Poet  of  Energy,"  "  Kipling  as  a  Moralist,"  "The 
Religion  of  Rudyard  Kipling,"  and  much  else.  According  to  the 
New  York  Critic,  Kipling  "has  become  that  anomalous  being,  a 
living  classic."  London  has  even  brought  to  birth  a  little  pub- 
lication whose  sole  object  in  existence  is  to  chronicle  the  latest 
Kiplingiana.  But  probably  no  more  judicial  and  authoritative 
estimate  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  has  yet  appeared  than  that  printed 
anonymously  in  the  October  Blackwood' s.  After  commenting 
on  the  fact  that  "the  most  remarkable  writer  of  his  generation  " 
has  been  before  the  English  public  little  more  than  ten  years,  and 
has  already  achieved  a  "collected  edition,  "  the  article  continues  : 

"It  has  been  his  portion  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  great  non-literary 
reading  public,  and  at  the  same  time  to  win  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause of  that  limited  body  of  men  whose  pleasure  in  a  work  of 
art  is  derived  from  a  perception  of  the  means  as  well  as  of  the 
end.  Such  good  fortune  falls  to  few.  There  are  writers  whose 
work  is  keenly  appreciated  by  their  literary  brethren,  but  who 
make  little  or  no  impression  upon  '  the  great  heart  of  the  people. ' 
Of  such,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a  typical  representative.  Theie  are 
others,  again,  who  sell  their  tens  of  thousands,  yet  whose  glaring 
faults  of  taste  effectually  repel  the  sympathies  of  the  educated 
minority,  the  cachet  of  whose  approbation,  while  they  profess  to 
despise,  they  secretly  long  for.  But  the  critic  to  whose  palate  the 
works  of  Miss  Corelli  or  Mr.  Caine  are  as  ungrateful  as  a  meal  of 
dust  and  ashes,  is  well  aware  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  litera- 
ture neither  the  lady  nor  the  gentleman  exists.  Their  perform- 
ances will  have  as  much  significance  for  the  competent  critic  of 
the  future  as  the  '  Dagonet  Ballads  '  or  Captain  Coe's  finals.  So, 
too,  the  reviewer  to  whose  hardened  sensibilities  the  pathos  and 
the  humor  of  Kailyard  alike  appeal  in  vain  has  more  than  a  sus- 
picion that  Messrs.  Crockett  and  Maclaren  will  not  enter  into  the 
reckoning  of  our  sons'  sons.  But  he  knows  that  Mr.  Barrie  is 
certain  to  count.  And  even  so  it  is  with  Mr.  Kipling.  You  may 
lay  your  finger  on  faults  real  or  imaginary  ;  ycu  may  find  his  verse 
flashy  and  his  prose  irritating.  But  you  can  not  (being  in  full 
possession  of  your  senses)  pass  him  by ;  you  can  not  maintain 
that,  in  estimating  the  literary  forces  and  tendencies  of  our  age, 
it  is  possible  to  leave  him  out  of  account.  As  well  ignore  Dickens 
in  a  review  of  Victorian  literature ;  as  well  ignore  Keene  in  a  re- 
view of  Victorian  art. 

"Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work  is  the 
wide  range  over  which  it  expatiates.  Subjects  the  most  diverse 
are  handled  with  the  same  air  of  ease  and  intimacy  ;  and  no  other 
writer  is  so  well  entitled  to  repeat  with  proper  pride  the  most 
familiar  and  the  most  hackneyed  of  Terentian  sentiments,  'For 
to  admire  and  for  to  see.  For  to  behold  this  world  so  wide' — that 
is  his  mStier ;   and  we  may  proceed  with  the  quotation  and  add 


that 'he  can't  drop  it  if  he  tried.'  How  or  where  Mr.  Kipling 
acquired  his 'extensive  and  peculiar'  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world,  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  animated  nature,  is  no  business 
of  ours.      As  he  himself  sings  : 

'When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre 

•Ed  'eard  men  sing  by  land  an'  sea; 
An'  what  'e  thought  'e  might  require 
'E  went  an'  took     the  same  as  me  !" 

No  doubt  in  'The  Three  Musketeers'  he  allows  the  world  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  his  methods  of  collecting  raw  material.  But 
there  are  matters  innumerable  in  his  writings  for  which  there  is 
no  accounting,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  concede  to  him  a  full 
measure  of  that  faculty  of  divination  which  is  heaven's  best  gift 

to  a  chosen  few 

"It  is  merely  his  due  to  attribute  to  him  the  chief  share  among 
men  of  letters  in  that  revival  of  the  imperial  sentiment,  both  in 
these  islands  and  in  our  colonies,  which  has  been  so  striking  a 
phenomenon  of  recent  years.  To  have  reawakened  a  great  peo- 
ple to  a  sense  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  to  have  fanned  the 
drooping  flame  of  an  enlightened  but  fervent  patriotism  — these 
are  achievements  of  which  few  indeed  can  boast.  It  is,  we  trust, 
unnecessary  to  disclaim  all  intention  of  disparaging  the  good 
work  performed  by  great  men  in  years  when  the  country  seemed 
plunged  in  a  fatal  lethargy,  and  men  appeared  to  have  grown  in- 
different or  insensible  to  England's  mission  and  destiny.  Lord 
Tennyson,  for  example,  has  no  stronger  claim  upon  the  reverence 
and  affection  of  all  generations  of  his  countrymen  than  the  fact 
that  from  time  to  time  he  set  the  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  blew  a 
strain  whose  echoes  will  never  cease  to  encourage  and  to  inspire. 
But  old  and  neglected  truths  sometimes  require  to  be  presented 
in  a  new  garb ;  and  abstract  principles  constantly  need  to  be 
driven  home  by  concrete  illustrations.  It  has  been  Mr.  Kipling's 
enviable  task  to  bring  down  patriotism  from  the  closet  to  the 
street,  and  to  diffuse  its  beneficent  influence  among  millions  who 
had  hitherto  remained  untouched." 

The  writer  claims  "that  no  more  formidable  attack  has  been 
delivered  upon  Liberalism  in  the  present  generation  than  Mr. 
Kipling's  work  taken  as  a  whole"  ;  and  it  is  in  India,  his  peculiar 
literary  domain,  that  Mr.  Kipling  reduces  Liberal  principles  ad 
absurdum.  The  secret  of  Kipling's  extraordinary  vividness  the 
Blackwood  critic  discovers  in  the  fact  that  he  never  pauses  to 
make  preliminary  explanations. 

Mr.  Kipling's  short  stories  may  be  very  roughly  classified  as 
tales  of  "Anglo-Indian  Society,"  of  "Native  Life,"  and  of  "The 
British  Army."  With  those  of  the  first  group  the  writer  has  much 
fault  to  find.  Mrs.  Hauksbee,  he  says,  "won't  do."  Here  he 
finds  Mr.  Kipling's  knowledge  degenerated  into  knowingness. 
He  speaks  of  "The  Story  of  the  Gadsby's"  as  "at  once  the  glory 
and  the  shame  of  Mr.  Kipling's  prose  muse  "  ;  and  again  as  "the 
most  amazing  monument  of  precocity  in  all  literature."  For  the 
bulk  of  the  short  stories,  however,  he  has  nothing  but  praise. 
The  greatest  vogue  in  England  has  belonged  to  the  military 
stories,  by  means  of  which  "he  has  taught  the  least  imaginative 
of  nations  what  manful  work  its  soldiers  are  doing  for  it."  Kip- 
ling's inspiration  in  this  line  was  curiously  anticipated  by  Tom 
Robertson,  author  of  "Ours."  The  Blackwood' 's  critic  considers 
"The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King"  Mr.  Kipling's  chef  d'awvre 
in  prose;  and  of  "The  Jungle  Books"  he  says,  "none  of  his  works 
have  the  same  graciousness  and  charm,  none  are  so  wise,  so  con- 
siderate, so  kindly. "  But  the  author  of  these  masterpieces  has 
not  proved  himself  capable  of  a  really  great  novel.  The  writer 
proceeds  as  follows  : 

"The  peculiar  attraction  of  Mr.  Kipling's  prose  work  lies  much 
less  in  any  solicitude  for  style  than  in  his  unique  fertility  of 
imagination.  ...  In  some  of  his  earlier  pieces  his  manner  is 
almost  vicious.  It  is  like  'the  picture-writing  of  a  half-civilized 
people,'  to  borrow  an  apt  metaphor  of  his  own — crude,  jerky, 
flippant.  The  straining  after  smartness  and  sensation  is  too  evi- 
dent, and  the  flash  epigram  is  too  frequent  and  favorite  an  orna- 
ment. That  these  faults  have  been  to  a  great  extent  corrected  by 
the  maturer  taste  and  sounder  discretion  of  advancing  years  is 
perfectly  true.     But  they  are  not  wholly  eradicated,  and  Mr.  Kip- 
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ling  has  still  to  vindicate  his  title  to  be  considered  as  a  model  of 
English  style.  .  .  .  But  the  great  bulk  of  Mr.  Kipling's  most 
vigorous  and  successful  prose- work  is  not  in  ordinary  English,  but 
in  dialect.  It  is  in  the  lingo  of  the  Cockney,  the  Irishman,  or  the 
Yorkshireman  ;  or  it  is  in  a  tongue  specially  invented  for  the  use 
of  birds  and  beasts  ;  or  it  is  in  a  language  designed  to  reproduce 
the  characteristic  nuances  of  Oriental  thought  and  feeling.  It  is 
through  such  a  medium  that  Mr.  Kipling's  genius  seems  to  find 
its  most  ample  and  fitting  expression  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  on  that 
account  that  his  long  stories  are  disappointing.  They  are  neces- 
sarily in  more  or  less  literary  English,  for  dialect  can  not  be 
maintained  beyond  a  certain  length  of  time  without  fatiguing  the 
reader. 

"That  Mr.  Kipling  has  performed  prodigies  of  ingenuity,  and 
of  more  than  ingenuity,  with  dialect  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose, 
is  no  more  than  the  truth.  He  has  indeed  accomplished  what, 
perhaps,  was  never  achieved  before.  He  has  selected  a.  patois 
the  associations  of  which  were  wholly  mean,  commonplace,  ludi- 
crous, and  degrading,  and  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  poetry  char- 
acterized by  qualities  the  very  reverse  of  these.  But  his  verse, 
whether  in  plain  English  or  in  dialect,  is  superior  to  his  prose  in 
plain  English,  because  poetry  is  more  exacting  than  prose.  It  is 
the  paradox  of  poetry  that  it  permits  no  synonyms.  The  poet  is 
in  perpetual  quest  of  the  one  inevitable  word,  and  only  the  true 
poet  can  find  it.  Now  in  Mr.  Kipling's  poetry  the  right  word 
emerges  at  the  right  moment,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the 
right  word. 

'  So  it's  knock  out  your  pipes  an'  follow  me  ! 
An'  it's  finish  off  your  swipes  an'  follow  me  ! 
Oh,  'ark  to  the  fifes  a-crawlin  '.' 
Follow  me— follow  me  'ome  ! ' 

Does  not  the  word  we  have  italicized  almost  make  one  catch  one's 
breath  by  its  startling  appropriateness?  But  we  must  not  begin 
to  quote,  or  this  article  would  never  end." 

M.  Le  Vicomte  Robert  d'llumieres  writes  about  "The  Poet  of 
Energy"  in  Literature : 

"The  untirable.  the  admirable  effort  of  the  modern  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  it  is  that  of  which  Rudyard  Kipling  has  felt  and  ren- 
dered the  poetry.  One  hears  sound  in  his  work  the  'Seven  Seas  ' 
of  the  planet  under  the  intrepid  keel  of  the  ships  of  England,  the 
gold  on  the  counters  of  the  merchants,  the  shrill  fifes  and  the 
Afghan  bullets,  the  banjo  of  the  settler,  who  by  the  dying  fire 
tells  to  the  '  naked  stars  '  the  songs  of  exile. 

"But  his  patriotism  involves  neither  the  narrowness  nor  the 
want  of  comprehension  which  are  with  us  its  purest  forms.  Let 
no  one  mistake,  there  is  according  to  temperaments  a  fatherland 
above  all  the  others.  For  a  Renan,  that  will  be  truth;  for  a 
Kipling,  it  is  action.  This  love  of  energy  is  the  very  axis  of  his 
mind." 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Stringer,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  lias 
this  to  say  about  Mr.  Kipling's  women  : 

"Mr.  Kipling  is  too  big  ever  to  be  shaken  by  criticism,  but  at 
the  same  time,  while  he  has  been  the  apostle  of  masculinity  in 
English  poetry,  his  devotion  to  an  idea  lias  caused  him  a  loss  of 
power.  We  can  not  help  admiring  Mr.  Kipling's  aggressive  mas- 
culinity. Our  poetry  needs  such  rejuvenating  virility.  But  ag- 
gressive masculinity  should  not  mean  strident  misogyny.  All 
women  are  not  like  Mr.  Kipling's.  In  'The  Ladies,'  'The  Mary 
Gloster,'  The  Sergeant's  Wedding,'  'McAndrew's  Hymn,'  in 
the  'Barrack-Room  Ballads,'  it  is  chiefly  that  side  of  woman 
which  the  swaggering  and  amorous-eyed  redcoat  sees  that  is  pre- 
sented with  unpleasing  persistency.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
treatment  is  purely  dramatic.  But  the  same  treatment  occurs  in 
our  author's  short  stories  as  persistently  as  in  his  verse.  At  a 
hen  young  men  express  the  essence  of  their  ennui  and 
woman-weariness  by  quoting 'The  Vampire1  on  every  possible 

occasion,  it  can  DOt  but  Seem  regrettable  that  Mr.  Kipling's  atti- 
tude toward  the  feminine  sex  should  have  exerted  the  inlluence  it 
is  found  to  have  done. 

"Very  justly,  Mr.  Kipling,  with  his  love  for  the  reality,  the 
virility,  the  activity  of  life,  has  been  called  the  man's  poet.  But 
in  this  "tie   point   b<  Mich.      There   is  an   absence  of  that 

chivalry  still  instinctive  in  men.  that  (lower  of  knighthood  which 
□ricbed  the  lines  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Shelley.     It 
is  because  the  disillusioned  debauchi  &r\&  the  overwise  rout  as- 


sume this  same  Kiplingesque  attitude  that  it  must  be  marked  as 
both  regrettable  and  dangerous.  I  can  not  in  this  necessarily 
brief  letter  enlarge  on  this  subject  as  I  should  wish,  but  it  must 
have  struck  many  of  Kipling's  admirers  that  our  poet  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  imperialism  has  his  Achilles  heel.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
this  weakness,  if  I  may  call  it  such,  will  be  a  perpetual  source  of 
danger  to  a  writer  who  has  long  since  passed  out  of  his  Sturm-und- 
Drang  period." 


The  Newest  Journalism.— Perhaps  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  world  was  the  Acta  Diurna  of  ancient  Rome,  from  which 
beginning  we  have  come  to  the  illustrated  papers,  Christmas 
numbers,  and  even  the  creations  of  yellow  journalism.  And  now, 
in  the  appearance  of  a  new  paper  also  published  in  Rome,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Murison,  in  the  London  Outlook  (December  io),  points  out 
that  there  are  indications  that  we  have  completed  the  circle  of 
development  and  are  coming  within  sight  of  the  starting-point 
again.     He  says : 

"The  evangelist  of  the  new  gospel  is  Vox  Urbis.  The  whole 
of  the  paper — a  fortnightly,  whose  three-columned  page  is  of  a 
size  with  The  St.  James's  Gazette — is  written  in  Latin.  It  holds 
itself  out  to  be  a  journal  of  letters  and  art — to  translate  the  sub- 
heading literally.  The  declaration  and  the  first  leader  are  both 
set  forth  in  Latin  of  excellent  quality;  and  are  studiously  Cice- 
ronian. One  might  pick  a  hole  here  and  there  if  one  wanted  to; 
but  one  doesn't  want  to.  The  declaration  starts  in  the  old,  old 
way.  The  paper  is  to  fill  an  ingens  desiderium,  which  is — we 
have  tried  to  find  another  translation  and  can  not — simply  the 
long-felt  want,  beneath  whose  egis  every  enterprise  is  wont  to 
make  its  start.  The  long-felt  want  is  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  learned  men — and,  we  suppose,  women.  The  last 
addition  is  made  in  view  of  some  fin-de-siecle  developments,  tho 
the  Latin  has  the  noun  only  in  the  masculine,  which,  however,  is 
usually  held  to  include  the  feminine.  So,  with  resignation,  we 
translate  comprehensively.  The  declaration  is  aimed  at  Volapiik 
— and  possibly  (but  we  may  be  doing  an  injustice  here)  at  Eng- 
lish. Anyhow,  Volapiik  has  gone  away  to  the  dim  regions  of 
romance  which  gave  it  birth,  and  perhaps  it  is  only  our  vanity 
that  makes  us  suppose  our  own  language  is  destined  to  oust  all 
others.  Latin,  then,  is  no  doubt  entitled  to  its  effort,  and  it 
would  be  churlish  not  to  wish  it  well.  Neither  English  nor  Vola- 
piik— nor  anything  else — is  named.  The  wording  of  the  declara- 
tion is  beautiful  in  its  abstinence,  sublime  in  its  silence 

"The  success  or  failure  ...  of  the  new  paper  seems  to  be 
bound  up  in  a  single  proposition  with  a  double  aspect.  Firstly, 
Are  there  enough  educated  people  in  the  world  to  uphold  the 
publication  of  a  Latin  paper?  Secondly,  of  such  educated  peo- 
ple, if  there  are  enough,  will  a  sufficient  number  subscribe  to  it? 
With  regard  to  the  first  question,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  answering  in  the  affirmative.  Of  the  second  question 
we  have  more  doubt. " 


NOTES. 


POF  the  first  time  a  magazine  relating   exclusively    to  art    is  being-  pub- 
lished  in  Russia.    The  new  magazine  is  issued  monthly  by  the  R 
Imperial  Society,  and  follows  the  same  lines  as   the   English  Studio  and  the 
French  L'Artetla  Dtcoratton. 

Antwerp  it  preparing  to  celebrate  the  three-hundredth  anniven 

the  binh  of  Van  Dyck,  which  occurs  on  March  .•.•,  1899.    In  addition  t<>  the 
Mure  will  be  a  loan  exhibition   of   the  artist's  works,  similar   to   the 
recent  Rembrandt  exhibition  at  Amsterdam. 

Da,  I.l  on  Kll.l.NKK,  who  lately  interviewed  Rudyard  Kipling  fot 
man   periodical,   says:   "Whenever  Mi.     Kipling  speaks   and   turns  h 
full  upon    you,  ymi    would   think    you    had    before    vou  a  vcrv  wideawake, 
lively,  and   harmless  child,  but   the   profile   shows  a   Strong   man    who   has 
grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  study.     1  have  seldom  received  two  such 

different  impressions  from  one  and  the  same  face." 

Tin   following  neat  and  tender  tribute  from  a  well-known  autboi 

known  critic  is  printed  in  I '.iferatui  • 

Critic,  rail  on     I  will  not  I 

r  In  tie  Sting  is  not  a  stinp  ; 
That  pleasure  I'll  not  grud|  ■ 

small  and  sad  a  Thing. 

Critic,  when  vou  and  I  ate  dead, 

S  laping  in  clay  his  first  design, 
I  see  a  sculptor  mold  a  head  — 

s  is  the  1  lav  ;  the  imae;e  mine. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


CINEMATOGRAPHS    FOR   THE    MILLION. 

A  FRENCH  authority.  M.  K.  Hospitalier,  tells  us  that  the 
**  cinematograph  is  to  become  as  common  in  the  household 
as  the  opera-glass  or  the  stereoscope,  and  that  inexpensive  and 
practical  instruments  are  ready  to  be  put  upon  the  market.  He 
predicts  that  if  the  makers  of  the  picture- bands  to  be  used  with 
them  agree  on  standard  sizes,  so  that  any  band  will  fit  any  instru- 
ment, we  may  yet  be  receiving  our  daily  news  in  the  convincing 
form  of  cinematographic  bands,  which  the  instrument  will  con- 
vert for  us  into  moving  pictures  representing  yesterday's  fire  or 
prize-right!     Says  M.  Hospitalier  (in  La  Nature,  December  10)  : 

"Thanks  to  the  truly  wonderful  progress  of  science  and  its  in- 
dustrial applications,  the  cinematograph,  whose  first  public  ap- 
pearance was  scarcely  three  years  ago,  is  about  to  take  its  place 
at  the  domestic  fireside,  along  with  the  opera-glass  and  the  stereo- 
scope. Before  long  the  world  will  be  Hooded  with  cheap  cine- 
matographic bands,  as  it  is  now  with  illustrated  papers  and 
magazines  ;  but  in  place  of  simple  pictures  we  shall  have  photo- 
graphs in  movement  which  will  show  us  yesterday's  occurrences, 
the  last  sensational  duel,  the  fashionable  marriage  of  the  season, 
etc. ,  for  the  price  of  a  subscription  to  a  cinematographic  daily.   .   . 

"  How  can  such  a  revolution  have  been  brought  about  ?  Every 
one  understands*that  the  ordinary  cinematograph  with  its  appa- 
ratus for  optical  projection  and  its  bands  at  forty  to  sixty  cents 
a  yard  is  not  to  be  had  for  nothing 

"To  popularize  the  cinematograph  we  must  have  a  simple  \le- 
vice  of  low  price,  easily  manipulated,  and  using  photographs 
printed  on  paper,  without  any  perforation,  which  would  raise  the 
price  and  decrease  the  solidity. 

"This  kind  of  a  cinematograph,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately, 
cinematoscope,  already  exists;  we  have  in  our  hands  a  specimen 
whose  selling  price  will  certainly  not  exceed  10  francs  ($2)  and 
which,  manufactured  in  great  quantities,  can  probably  be  turned 
out  for  3  francs  (60  cents) .  This  type  is  not  the  only  one  that 
can  be  manufactured  at  a  low  price,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
when  the  attention  of  inventors  has  once  been  directed  to  this 
question,  solutions  will  appear  in  great  numbers.  We  attach  no 
importance,  therefore,  to  any  one  special  form  of  apparatus,  and 
we  shall  not  describe  the  particular  model  before  us  further  than 
to  affirm,  with  the  proof  in  our  hands,  that  the  problem  has  al- 
ready been  solved. 

"The  object  of  this  note  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  future 
producers  of  cinematographic  bands  to  a  special  point  which,  if  it 
should  be  neglected  at  the  outset,  might  prevent  the  development 
of  an  important  future  industry  based  on  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  constructors  of  cinematographs  and  the  issuers  of 
printed  cinematographic  bands.  I  refer  to  the  length  to  be  given 
to  the  bands  and  to  the  height  of  the  images.  Already  there  are 
at  least  four  distinct  types  of  cinematographic  bands  on  celluloid 
films — the  Edison,  the  Lumiere,  the  Clement  Maurice,  and  the 
Demeny.  We  undoubtedly  forget  others  still,  for  the  pictures  on 
the  band  of  the  cinematograph  now  in  our  possession  are  of  a 
fifth  type,  about  two  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height. 
To  make  the  use  of  the  cinematoscope  as  common  as  that  of  the 
stereoscope  to-day,  all  bands  printed  in  whatever  country  must 
be  usable  in  any  kind  of  an  instrument,  no  matter  wdiat  the  system 
may  be.  This  result  can  be  obtained  only  by  adopting  a  uniform 
length  of  band  and  a  uniform  height  of  picture.  As  nothing  has 
yet  been  done  on  a  large  and  systematic  scale,  we  believe  that  the 
French  makers — they  would  influence  all  the  European  makers 
except  perhaps  the  English — should  adopt  dimensions  based  on 
the  decimal  system  for  their  bands.  It  seems  to  us  that  45  milli- 
meters [li  inches]  for  the  length  and  35  millimeters  [if  inches] 
for  the  height  would  constitute  proportions  that  are  convenient 
and  easily  realized. 

"As  for  applications,  they  are  innumerable,  besides  the  journal 
illustrated  with  moving  pictures.  What  an  aid  cinematographic 
designs  would  be.  for  example,  in  the  study  of  mechanics  and 
geometry  !  What  more  instructive  for  a  student  than  to  draw  the 
successive  phases  of  a  movement  and  to  verify  their  exactness  by 
running  them  through  the  cinematograph  !     What  beautiful  col- 


lections could  be  made  by  an  enterprising  publisher!  It  would 
be  equally  easy  to  combine  two  cinematographic  apparatus  and 
thus  to  make  an  economical  and  practical  cinematographic  stereo- 
scope. 

"  Examples  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  enough  has 
been  said  already  to  show  the  practicality  of  the  project  to  widen 
the  use  of  the  cinematograph.  The  unification  that  has  been  <>i 
such  service  to  the  diffusion  of  photography  and  stereoscopy  is 
yet  more  indispensable  in  cinematography.  But  we  must  make 
haste,  for,  if  we  wait  till  the  approaching  exposition,  foreigners 
will  invade  our  territory  with  their  apparatus,  and  it  will  be  tc  0 
late;  we  should  have  to  allow  the  English  to  set  the  pace.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  fate  will  not  befall  the  country  that  was  the 
cradle  of  cinematography." — Translation  made  J 'or  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


WILL    DISEASE    EVER    DISAPPEAR? 

THIS  question  is  answered  in  the  negative  by  Dr.  William 
Ewart  in  the  Harveian  lecture  on  disease  delivered  recently 
by  him  in  London.  In  part  of  his  lecture  Dr.  Ewart  reviews  the 
state  of  the  medical  profession  at  the  opening  of  the  year  ;  but, 
after  a  most  encouraging  outlook,  in  which  he  points  out  how 
disease  has  been  met  and  vanquished  at  many  points,  he  bids  us 
not  to  be  hasty  in  concluding  that  a  time  may  come  when  we 
shall  need  no  doctors  at  all.  Disease,  he  says,  is  always  with  us. 
We  quote  from  the  report  of  the  lecture  in  the  London  Lancet 
(December  17)  : 

"Altho  we  may  in  the  distant  future  live  healthier  lives  and  die 
from  old  age,  some  diseases  must  remain  always.  The  most  viru- 
lent diseases  are  those  most  easily  prevented.  But  others  are  in- 
capable of  being  suppressed,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  perpetuated 
by  our  success  in  saving  the  weaker  lives." 

Of  childhood  and  old  age  and  their  accompanying  affections. 
Dr.  Ewart  says : 

"  Tho  the  decay  of  old  age  and  the  growth  of  the  infant  ought 
to  be  physiological  processes,  this  is  almost  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  at  both  extremes  of  life  a  variety  of  affections 
call  for  medical  assistance.  Childhood  and  youth  will  remain 
noxious  to  various  infective  diseases,  butalso  to  the  ailments  inci- 
dental to  growth  and  development.  The  two  dentitions,  ar.d 
particularly  the  onset  of  puberty,  are  times  when  medical  advice 
must  always  remain  essential.  Among  the  minor  zymotics  which 
are  not  segregated  measles  is  still  prevalent  and  too  often  fatal, 
and  our  inability  to  check  the  progress  and  the  fatal  results  of 
whooping-cough  is  an  opprobrium." 

The  diseases  to  which  the  weaker  sex  is  subject  and  the  degen- 
eracies of  middle  and  advancing  life  will  also,  Dr.  Ewart  thinks, 
continue  to  defy  medical  skill  in  great  measure,  as  will  many  of 
the  nervous  diseases.     Of  these  he  says; 

"We  may  distinguish  three  degrees  in  nervous  disorders. 
Among  the  so-called  Junctional  affections  we  have  hitherto  rec- 
ognized a  purely  functional  group,  including  hysteria.  But  there 
is  also  a  group  of  'neurasthenias  with  degeneration'  in  which 
most  of  the  symptoms  are  functional,  but  in  which  either  syphilitic 
or  simple  malnutrition  overtakes  the  nervous  substance.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  remaining  group,  that  of  the  common  forms 
of  central  or  peripheral  structural  disease.  It  is  evident  that 
the  study  of  the  neuron  and  of  its  many  sufferings  will  long  offer 
an  ample  field  for  pathologists  and  physicians. 

"Insanity  prevails.  Is  its  frequency  increasing  ?  This  is  not 
improbable.  But,  as  with  cancer,  the  statistics  in  the  past  have 
not  been  of  a  kind  such  as  to  enable  us  to  compare  the  data  with 
scientific  accuracy.  Insanity  is  more  universally  segregated  than 
ever  before,  and  the  practitioner  is  on  the  whole  little  troubled 
with  its  treatment. 

"There  is  a  source  of  nervous  ailments  entirely  special  to  this 
age  and  the  unexpected  outcome  of  our  nineteenth-century  chem- 
istry and  advertising.  Intemperance  in  drugs  is  becoming  more 
common,  and  it  may  possibly  outstrip  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and 
its  evil  results.  The  manufacture  of  new  chemical  products  is 
supplying  the   public  with   endless   carbon   derivatives  of   high 
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molecular  power  and  of  imperfectly  known  physiological  action. 
Fortunately  many  advertised  medicines  arc  harmless,  but  their 
nged  use  is  detrimental  if  only  by  delaying  the  treatment 
required  by  the  original  affection.  Others  are  most  dangerous, 
and  their  continued  indulgence  leads  to  confirmed  ncuro 
hopeless  neurasthenia.  Of  this  we  all  witness  tin- daily  demon- 
stration. It  thus  comes  to  pass  that  as  the  therapeutic  activity 
of   tli'  in  tends  to  abolish  disease,  that  of  the  public  is 

manufacturing  it. " 

The  lack  of  proper  food  and  the  use  of  improper  food  can  not, 
of  course,  be  combated  by  medicine.     On  this  subject  we  are  told  : 

"While  the  increasing  purity  of  natural  foods  has  reduced  our 
mortality,  modern  ingenuity  has  been  the  unintended  means  of 
occasionally  supplying  poison  in  food.  Fortunately  ptomain 
poisoning  is  an  unusual  accident.  A  much  more  serious  and 
widespread  evil  has  been  the  indiscriminating  substitution  by 
mothers  of  condensed  milk  and  manufactured  foods  for  the  fresh 
supply  of  milk.  This  neglect  of  lresh  milk  and  the  untutored 
administration  of  artificial  foods,  even  of  the  best  kind,  without 
due  regard  to  proportion  and  to  suitability,  have  been  disastrous. 
To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  modern 
hygiene,  infantile  mortality  from  diarrhea  and  marasmus  has 
shown  no  adequate  decrease,  and  sometimes  an  increase  over  that 
noted  before  these  modern  inventions." 

To  conclude,  Dr.  Ewart  sends  forth  a  warning  that  is  particu- 
larly needed  by  a  nation  that  is  about  to  embark  on  the  control  of 

vast  tropical  colonies.     Of  what  he  calls  "The  Danger  from  the 
Tropics,"  the  lecturer  says  : 

"Our  chief  danger  in  these  times  of  rapid  travel  and  traffic  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  is  the  importation  of  epidemics 
of  virulent  diseases,  as  in  the  case  of  cholera  of  old  and  recently 
of  influenza  with  its  peculiarly  lasting  effects;  and  the  plague  is 
our  present  nightmare.  But  short  of  so  calamitous  an  invasion 
we  may  expect  a  growing  number  of  patients  returning  from  the 
tropics  with  impaired  health.  The  study  of  the  tropical  diseases 
is  therefore  most  opportune,  for  not  only  must  they  call  for  a 
considerable  staff  of  medical  advisers  in  the  newly  developed 
centers,  but  their  sequelae  can  not  fail  to  require  considerable 
treatment  in  this  country.  Short  of  the  creation  of  a  large  and 
central  hospital  readily  accessible  from  all  the  medical  schools  for 
the  treatment  and  the  study  of  these  affections,  nothing  would 
seem  to  be  adequate  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  long-neglected  im- 
perial responsibilities,  for  the  needs  which  coming  years  will 
multiply,  #b4  for  the  requirements  of  this  vast  metropolis  viewed 
as  the  center  of  an  immense  tropical  empire.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  hope  that  our  list  of  diseases  is  already  complete;  and  even 
tho  we  might  in  future  generations  react  differently  to  microbes 
which  are  now  innocuous,  our  position,  thanks  to  hygiene,  will 
be  safer  than  it  ever  was  before." 

In  fact,  the  outlook  continues  fair  for  remunerative  practise  for 
a  reasonable  number  of  physicians,  and  while  it  is  not  quite  so 
favorable  for  the  human  race  in  general  as  might  be  hoped,  still, 
perhaps  the  race  has  only  its  own  perverseness  and  that  of  its 
progenitors  to  thank  for  it. 


ting  ga>,  in  which  there  is  no  free  oxygen,  up  to  a  proportion  of 
50  per  Lent.  "The  assertion  is  distinctly  made  that  there  is  no 
greater  danger  with  the  compressed  mixture  than  with  compressed 
coal  gas,  or  even  compressed  air." 


When  Acetylene  is  Dangerous.— Acetylene  is  likely 

to  explode,  we  are  told   by  Dr.  II.  Oerdes  in    Glaser's  Annalen 

(abstracted  in    The  Engineering  Magazine,   December),  only 

when  under  pressure.  He  says:  "It  is  now  clearly  established 
that  pure  acetylene  does  not  explode  at  ordinary  pressure,  and 
•  hat  any  decomposition  or  polymerization  effected  by  heat  is  not 
transmitted  through  the  mass,  but  is  limited  to  the  point  of  appli- 
of  the  beat  Such  explosions  as  have  been  caused  by  the 
application  of  heat  to  closed  vessels  containing  acetylene  have 

■  illy  after  the   heating   has  caused   such  an    increase   in 

ire  as  to  permit  explosion.     Under  these  circumstances  it 

'  that  pure  acetylene  may  be  generated  and  stored 
ordinary  with    no  more  risk    than    is   involved   in 

ir   work   with   the  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  and,  so   | 

oncerned,   it   may  be  used   freely  when   only  reasonable 

.  "      The    gas   can    even    be    com  pressed    witli 

irs,  provided   it  be  mixed  with  ordinary  llhimina- 


AN 


"EVOLUTIONIST'S"   ATTACK   ON    THE 
EVOLUTIONARY    PHILOSOPHY. 


THE  word  "evolution"  is  used  loosely  by  the  public  in  two 
senses  :  first,  biologically,  to  denote  the  development  of  all 
existing  organisms  from  a  primitive  organism  ;  and,  second,  phy- 
siologically, to  denote  the  development  of  the  whole  existing 
universe  from  matter  endowed  with  energy  in  some  simple  form. 
A  man  may,  of  course,  believe  in  biological  evolution  without 
being  an  evolutionary  philosopher ;  and  hence  we  find  Prof.  W. 
K.  Brooks  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  is  an  "evolutionist" 
in  the  first  or  Darwinian  sense,  attacking,  in  a  recent  lecture, 
evolution  in  the  second  or  Spencerian  sense.  Professor  Brooks's 
lecture,  which  was  one  of  a  course  on  the  Foundations  of  Zoology, 
was  delivered  at  Columbia  University  last  month  (December) ,  and 
is  published  in  Science  (December  23).  Professor  Brooks  avows 
himself  an  admirer  and  upholder  of  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion so  far  as  it  is  based  on  knowledge  ;  that  is,  as  he  regards  it, 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  biological  fact ;  but  he  deplores  the  tendency 
to  hold,  as  a  sort  of  creed,  an  unproved  philosophy  of  evolution, 
such  as  he  considers  Herbert  Spencer's  to  be.     He  says  : 

"The  writer  yields  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  So  far  as  it  is  a  scientific  generalization  from  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the 
human  mind,  rivaled  only  by  its  reciprocal,  the  doctrine  of  dis- 
solution. 

"Experience  seems  to  show  very  clearly  that  our  system  of 
nature  is,  on  the  whole,  moving  toward  what  commends  itself  to 
our  minds  as  evolution  or  progress  to  greater  and  greater  perfec- 
tion. While  there  is  just  as  much  evidence  that  each  step  in  evo- 
lution is  also  a  step  toward  dissolution,  we  have  the  same  rational 
ground  for  expecting  that  this  movement  will  continue,  without 
any  sudden  radical  change,  that  we  have  for  other  expectations 
which  we  base  on  knowledge  of  nature. 

"So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  based  on  knowledge,  it 
is  not  only  a  part,  but  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  suggestive 
parts,  of  the  system  of  science,  for  the  scientific  law  of  evolution 
is  part  of  science;  but  the  philosophy  of  evolution  is  held  by 
many  as  a  creed,  superior  to  and  able  to  direct  science.  As  men 
of  science,  we,  like  Huxley,*  hive  'nothing  to  say  to  any  philos- 
ophy of  evolution,'  except  so  far  as  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
tific  progress 

"So   far   as   the   philosophy  of   evolution   involves   belief    that 
nature  is  determinate,  or  due  to  a  necessary  law  of  universal 
progress  or  evolution,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  unsup] 
by  evidence,  and  totally  unscientific. 

"This  system  of  philosophy  teaches  that,  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration, our  universe  may  be  compared  to  an  unstable,  hoi 
neous.  saturated  solution,  which  remains  unchanged  so  long  as  it  is 
undisturbed,  but  crystallizes  when  shaken.  The  process  of  evo- 
lution must  be  supposed  to  start  with  a  disturbance  or  shock. 
Something,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  outside,  must 
press  the  button;  but  matter  and  its  properties  do  all  tin 
just  as  crystallization  follows  from  the  properties  of  the  solution. " 

Just  as  the  solution  contains  the  possibility  of  the  iryst,. 
the  homogeneous  mass  of  matter  from  which  the  universe  is  sup- 
posed  to   have   sprung   must,  the  evolutionary  philosopher 
have  contained  the  potentiality  of  all   that  has  taken   place   in   it 
since  it  existed.      This   idea   Pi  (rooks  pTOO  -iitro- 

vert.     lie 

I  am  no  philosopher,  but  this  d.  •  m  obvious  or  1  ■ 

sary  to  me.      Nature,  as  we  know  it,  consists   in   the  main  (  t 


*"I  have  nothing  to  -<v  i>>  any  philosophy  of  evolution.  .  .  .  Attempt! 

sncli  a  philosophy  may  I'e  useful,  but  in  my  judgment  they  are 

Hi  xii i . 
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mutations  and  combinations.  '  I  do  not  know, '  is  one  thing,  and 
'I  do  know  not.'  is  another,  even  if  some  fail  to  discriminate. 

""It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  prodigious  variety  which  ap- 
pears, both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the  acts  of  men,  and 
which  constitutes  the  greatest  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe, 
s  owing  to  the  multitude  of  different  ways  in  which  its  several 
parts  are  mixed  with  or  placed  near  each  other. ' 

"When  we  say  three  dice  can  be  thrown  in  only  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  ways,  all  we  mean  is  that  we  can  not  throw  them  in 
any  other  way.  We  can  not  throw  three  zeroes,  or  three  sevens, 
in  any  Way  with  ordinary  dice  without  changing  the  marks;  but 
we  can  not  attribute  to  the  dice  any  latent  capacity  for  being 
:hrown  in  any  way,  or  any  capacity  to  do  anything  whatever  as 
dice,  even  after  we  have  been  informed  by  Haeckel  that  'the  real 
maker  of  the  organic  world  is,  in  all  probability,  a  tetrahe- 
dron. '* 

"Twenty-eight  figures  are  required  to  express  the  number  of 
distinct  deals  in  whist. 

""If  the  whole  population  of  the  world,  say  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  persons,  were  to  deal  cards  day  and  night  for  a  hundred 
million  years, '  they  might  justify  Sarah  Battle's  criticism  of  the 
game,  but  they  would  not  in  that  time  have  exhausted  one  hun- 
dredth thousandth  part  of  the  possible  deals. 

"  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  combinations  are  latent  in  the  things 
combined.  In  fact,  the  bearing  of  these  things  on  the  matter 
seems  to  be  negative  and  passive,  rather  than  active  or  positive. 

"It  is  not  clear  that,  with  all  their  latent  potency,  a  pack  of 
cards  would  ever  evolve  a  single  hand  without  a  dealer  ;  but  if  a 
part  of  the  universe,  so  trivial  and  insignificant,  presents  op- 
portunities so  boundless,  the  matter  and  motion  of  our  universe 
may  present  to  a  dealer  opportunities  for  universes  without  end, 
no  one  like  another.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  assert  that  anything 
in  the  material  universe  is  necessary  or  predetermined,  except  so 
far  as  it  is  one  among  an  infinite  number  of  possibilities.  " 

Professor  Brooks  admits  at  once  that  nature  is  "mechanical," 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  orderly.  Everything  happens  according  to 
law  ;  but  this,  he  asserts,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying 
that  it  is  predetermined  by  necessity  to  happen  in  one  way  and  no 
other.     He  says  : 

"Belief  that  everything  in  nature  is  mechanical  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  belief  that  everything  in  nature  is  orderly  and  what 
might  have  been  expected  ;  and  if  any  one  thinks  that  discovery 
that  things  do  take  place  in  order  is  any  reason  why  they  should, 
his  distrust  of  science  is  only  reasonable  ;  for  science  is  not  for 
such  minds  as  his. 

"It  is  in  my  mind  to  ask  a  question.  Will  any  amount  of 
knowledge  of  matter  and  motion  tell  the  evolutionist  whether  I 
shall  ask  it  or  pass  it  by  and  go  on  to  another  subject?  If  he  an- 
swer Yes,  I  ask  my  question  :  How  does  he  know?  If  he  assure 
me  that  a  being  so  reasonable  as  I  am  known  to  be  will  not  ask 
anything  that  might  not  have  been  expected  I  thank  him  for  the 
compliment,  for  I  try  to  be  a  reasonable  creature.  But  if  he  as- 
sert that  his  confidence  in  my  thoughts  and  actions  proves  that 
they  are  necessary,  I  must  ask  him  how  he  knows;  for  I  fail  to 
see  how  proof  that  an  event  is  mechanical  and  neither  less  nor 
more  than  might  have  been  expected  shows  that  it  is  necessary; 
nor  can  I  see  any  more  reason  why  my  confidence  in  my  freedom 
proves  that  my  acts  are  arbitrary 

"Living  things  are  continually  bringing  about  rearrangements 
of  matter  and  motion  which  would  never,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  have 
come  about  without  them,  and  many  of  the  things  which  they 
thus  bring  about  are  useful  to  the  beings  which  bring  them  about. 
The  earth  would  be  very  different  in  many  respects  if  man  had 
never  inhabited  it,  and  the  effects  of  his  activity  will  last  as  long 
as  matter,  whatever  may  be  his  fate.  His  influence  upon  the 
earth  would  have  been  very  different  if  the  plants  of  Carbonifer- 
ous times  had  not  stored  up  solar  energy  and  worked  their  changes 
in  matter  millions  of  years  ago.  If  the  dodo,  and  the  great  auk, 
and  the  halicore,  and  the  American  bison  could  tell  their  story, 
they  would  bear  witness  that  man  is  a  factor  in  the  order  of 
nature." 

Believing  as  he  does  that  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer  is 
unproven   and   unscientific,  it   is  natural  that  Professor  Brooks 


should  object  to  the  double  use  of  the  word  "evolution  "  that  was 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  lie  therefore  proposes  that 
the  biologist  should  resign  it  to  the  philosophers.      He  concludes  ; 

"One  word  in  its  tune  plays  many  parts,  and  the  word  evolu- 
tion '  has  had  many  meanings.  To-day.  in  popular  estimation, 
an  evolutionist  is  not  a  follower  of  Bonnet ;  nor  one  who  is  occu- 
pied with  the  binomial  theorem,  or  with  the  evolutions  of  fleets 
and  armies.  Neither  is  he  a  cultivator  of  natural  science.  What- 
ever the  word  may  have  meant  in  the  past,  it  has,  in  common 
speech,  come  to  mean  a  believer  in  that  philosophy  of  evolution 
which,  according  to  such  evolutionists  as  Huxley,  is  'premature.' 
Since  this  is  so,  and  since  the  growth  of  language  is  beyond  indi- 
vidual control,  would  it  not  be  well  for  them  to  stand  were  Huxley 
stands,  and  'have  nothing  to  say  to  any  philosophy  of  evolution, ' 
to  stop  calling  themselves  'evolutionists,'  and  to  be  content  with 
the  good  old  name  of  'Naturalist'  ?" 


BURNING   OUT  A    STEEL    VAULT    WITH    THE 
ELECTRIC  ARC. 

NOT  long  ago  we  described  some  experiments  that  showed 
how  powerful  a  tool  the  electric  arc  would  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  bank  burglar  who  was  also  an  electrician  of  even  ordinary 
attainments.  The  experiments  caused  a  little  excitement  at  the 
time,  but  no  burglar  has  yet  taken  advantage  of  the  gratuitous 


*  "Monism,"  pp.  27,  28. 


BURNING  OUT  A  BANK  VAULT  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  ARC.   . 

instruction  thus  bestowed  upon  him,  and  their  results  have  al- 
most been  forgotten.  Now,  however,  they  have  been  used  for 
the  legitimate  purpose  of  removing  a  steel  vault  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  vault  was  very  strong,  but  old-fashioned,  and  the 
space  was  needed  for  other  purposes.  The  problem  of  getting  rid 
of  it  was,  however,  a  difficult  one.  Miles  Greenwood,  a  well- 
known  engineer  of  his  day,  who  built  it  about  i860,  remarked 
when  he  had  finished  it  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  it  would 
be  "by burying  it."  Says  The  Electrical  Review  (December  21), 
from  which  we  take  this  account : 

"It  [the  vault]  was  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  built  of  steel  two  and  one-half  inches  thick.  The  plates 
were  screwed  together,  and  the  screws  were  then  cut  off  and 
chilled.  There  were  but  two  openings  to  the  steel  box,  and  these 
were  doors  fitted  with  all  kinds  of  combination  locks  and  bolts.   .   . 

"  For  ten  years  the  Lafayette  Bank  officials  have  been  wanting 
to  get  rid  of  the  vault,  as  they  needed  the  room  it  occupied.  Con- 
tractors were  informed  that  they  could  have  the  steel  if  they 
would  take  the  vault  away ;  but  they  found  that  there  was  only 
one  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  that  was  to  blow  it  up.  If  that  were 
done,  the  building  would  go  with  the  vault.     Finally,  Mr.  Wil- 
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Ham  Stacey,  of  the  Stacey  Manufacturing  Company,  was  sent  for, 
and  after  looking  over  the  job  accepted  the  contract,  not  to  re- 
move all  the  vault,  but  to  leave  enough  of  it  so  that  the  bank 
could  use  it  for  a  safe  for  its  books.  Then  the  bank  officials  asked 
Mr.  Stacey  how  be  was  going  to  do  the  job.  and  he  informed  them 
be  was  going  to  burn  out  the  vault. 

"The  Devere  Electric  Company  was  called  in,  and  a  few  days 
ago  the  task  was  begun.  They  tapped  one  of  the  arc-light  wires, 
and  a  rubber-handled  tool  carrying  an  arc-light  carbon  was  at- 
tached to  the  circuit.  ...  At  the  first  experiment  a  hole  as  big 
as  two  silver  dollars  and  one-half  inch  deep  was  burned  in  the 
hard  steel  in  less  than  a  minute.  In  a  comparatively  short  time 
a  hole  was  burned  clear  through  the  steel  plate,  much  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  bankers  who  were  present  at  the  test.  Some 
slight  changes  were  made  in  the  experimental  apparatus,  and  it 
is  presumed  that  Mr.  Stacey  will  carry  out  his  contract  with  entire 
success." 


Naming  a  Planet.— The  new  minor  planet  whose  discov- 
ery was  recently  described  in  these  pages,  and  whose  unique 
character  and  singular  orbital  position  have  attracted  the  interest 
of  all  astronomers,  has  not  yet  received  any  name,  being  now 
known  only  by  the  letters  D  Cj.  Prof.  S.  C.  Chandler,  in  a  letter 
ience  (November  n),  suggests  the  name  Pluto.  Such  small 
bodies  are  not  now  usually  named,  but,  says  Professor  Chandler, 
"It  is  manifest  that  this  little  object  is  destined  to  play  a  role  in 
our  astronomy  of  very  great  importance.  It  opens  up,  at  a  stroke, 
an  unexpected  and  royal  road  to  the  problem  of  the  solar  paral- 
lax, as  well  as  to  the  nutation,  the  moon's  mass,  and  the  aberra- 
tion. Melancholy  as  the  statement  may  be,  it  will  reduce  many 
of  the  existing  discussions  of  these  elements  to  the  value  of  waste 
paper,  records  of  futile  effort."  In  view  of  these  facts  the  pro- 
fessor is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  name.  Of  his  own  suggestion  he 
says:  "There  is  a  certain  fitness  in  the  appellation  arising  from 
its  faintness  or  invisibility  on  ordinary  occasions.  Pluto,  under 
his  older  name.  Hades,  was  the  '  invisible'  or  'unknown,'  the 
God  of  Darkness.  This  invisibility  he  removes,  with  the  helmet 
forged  for  his  concealment  by  Vulcan,  when  he  comes  to  peri- 
helion opposition,  shining  then  as  a  comparatively  bright  star, 
perhaps  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  helmet,  by  the  way,  could 
serve  as  his  conventional  planetary  symbol,  if  one  is  desired. 
The  addition  of  new  asteroids  to  our  lists  has  become  such  a  nui- 
sance that  ordinarily  the  attachment  of  ridiculous  names  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  helpful  influences  in  discouraging  further 
useless  multiplication  of  these  troublesome  wards  of  astronomy. 
But  when  one  is  born  into  the  solar  system  which  gives  promise 
of  paying  for  its  keep,  some  attention  should  be  devoted  to  a 
proper  christening.  In  the  solution  of  the  problems  I  have  indi- 
cated. Pluto  may  be  counted  on  to  pay  handsomely  for  his  board 
and  clothes. " 


The  World's  Production  of  Iron.— "Some  good  Brit- 
ish authorities,  "  says  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 

"are  inclined  to  view  the  competition  of  American  iron  and  steel 
with  composure,  and  rather  deprecate  the  disturbance  of  a  part 
of  the  trade  over  the  new  development.  While  they  look  upon 
the  United  States  as  the  great  producer  of  the  future,  and  antici- 
pate a  steady  increase  of  our  exports,  they  believe  that  this 
growth  will  not  seriously  injure  British  trade.  They  point  out 
that  the  world's  consumption  of  iron,  and  especially  of  steel,  has 
increased  rapidly  during  recent  years,  and  is  now  undoubtedly 
very  close  to  the  production.  The  reserve  stocks  are  diminishing 
rather  than  increasing.  Now  Germany,  tho  her  iron  production 
adily  growing,  does  not  increase  very  fast,  chiefly  because 
she  can  not  do  so  without  depending  on  foreign  ores,  which  the 
German  ironmasters  do  not  like.  France  and  Belgium  are  at 
their  upper  limit  of  output.  Under  these  circumstances,  should 
an  increase  in  production  be  called  for,  ihe  United  States  would 
be  the  only  country  in  a  condition  to  respond  at  short  notice. 
Our  fuel  and  on  large  enough  to  permit  a  great  ex- 

in,  and  we  can  make  iron  and  steel  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
Otry.      This   is  a   sensible  view  of  the   matter,  and   ap- 

the  truth  very  closely.    The  demand  for  iron  and 

will  probably  be  large  all   over  the  world  for  some  years  tO  come, 

and  it  is  to  the  world's  advantage,  as  well  as  our  own,  that  we 

he  supplies." 


Hearing  the  Temperature.— "As  the  microscope  brings 
into  sight  things  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye,  so  the  telephone  is 
now  bringing  to  the  ear  things  hitherto  inaudible,"  says  Indus- 
tries and  Iron.  "This  has  recently  been  made  possible  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Whipple,  of  the  Brooklyn  Water-Works,  who  has  invented 
an  electrical  instrument  by  which  the  various  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture may  be  heard  in  an  ordinary  telephone-receiver.  The  ap- 
paratus in  external  appearance  is  like  an  ordinary  electric  battery 
box.  From  one  side  of  the  box  extends  a  long  insulated  wire, 
carrying  a  small  coil  of  bare  wire  on  the  end  of  it.  From  tho 
other  side  of  the  box  extend  wires  which  hold  a  telephone- 
receiver.  The  latter  is  to  be  held  to  the  ear  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture into  which  the  bare  coil  is  thrust  may  be  heard.  Heat  or 
cold  acting  on  the  bare  coil  of  wire  causes  an  electric  current  to 
set  up  a  buzzing  in  the  telephone.  When  the  instrument  is  used 
the  telephone  is  held  to  the  ear,  while  the  listener  looks  at  a  dial 
on  the  battery-box  marked  with  figures  representing  degn  • 
temperature  above  and  below  zero.  There  is  a  pointer  pivoted 
in  the  middle  of  the  dial  face.  The  observer  proceeds  to  turn  the 
pointer  from  figure  to  figure  on  the  dial.  When  the  telephone  is 
placed  first  to  the  ear  a  loud  buzzing  sound  is  heard.  This  is  be- 
cause the  pointer  does  not  happen  to  be  at  the  figure  representing 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  the  bare  coil  is  placed.  As 
the  pointer  nears  the  figure  that  indicates  the  correct  temperature, 
the  buzzing  sound  in  the  telephone  becomes  fainter  until  when  it 
comes  opposite  it,  it  stops  altogether.  As  soon  as  the  buzzing 
stops,  the  observer  knows  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  has 
been  found.  The  instrument  is  now  being  used  in  cold-stoiage 
warehouses  to  ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  various  rooms 
without  opening  them." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

I'hsLA,  according  to  Popular  Science  News,  thinks  a  man  has  just  so  many 
hours  to  be  awake,  and  the  fewer  of  these  he  uses  up  each  day  the  more 
days  will  they  last.  "I  believe  that  a  man  might  live  two  hundred  years  if 
he  would  sleep  most  of  the  time.  That  is  why  negroes  live  to  such  an  ad- 
vanced age,  because  they  sleep  so  much.  The  proper  way  to  economize 
life  is  to  sleep  every  moment  that  it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  that  you 
should  be  awake." 

THE  ranks  of  those  who  think  that  Xikola  Tesla  has  been  ill-advised  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  given  details  of  his  recent  inventions  to  the 
public  have  been  joined  by  The  Scientific  American.  Says  that  journal : 
"We  note  with  considerable  regret  that  subsequently  to  his  first  extraor- 
dinary interviews,  Mr.  Tesla  has  seen  fit  to  place  himself  at  the  service  of 
those  New  York  Sunday  papers  that  are  more  or  less  notoriously  sensa- 
tional. .  .  .  Judging  from  the  comments  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
press,  we  are  not  alone  in  our  expressions  of  regret  that  anyone  of  Mr. 
Tesla's  undoubted  ability  should  indulge  in  such  obvious  and  questionable 
self-advertisement.  That  t he  author  of  the  multiphase  system  of  trans- 
mission should,  at  this  late  day,  be  flooding  the  press  with  rhetorical 
bast  that  recall  the  wildest  days  of  the  Keely  motor  mania  is  inconsistent 
and  inexplicable  to  the  last  degree." 

"DESPITE  the  appearances  of  physical  degeneracy,"  says  Prof.  W.  Z.  Kip- 
ley  in  Appieton's  Popular  Science  Monthly,  December,  "the  Jew  betrays  an 
absolutely  unprecedented  tenacity  of  life.  It  far  exceeds,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  that  of  any  other  known  people.  This  we  may  illustrate  by 
the  following  example:  Suppose  two  groups  of  one  hundred  infants  each, 
one  Jewish,  one  of  average  American  parentage  (Massachusetts),  to  be 
born  on  the  same  day.  In  spite  of  all  the  disparity  of  social  condit 
favor  of  the  latter,  the  chances,  determined  by  statistical  m-ans,  are  that 
one  half  of  the  Americans  will  die  within  forty-seven  years  ;  while  the  first 
halt  of  the  Jews  will  not  succumb  to  disease  or  accident  before  the  expira- 
tion of  seventy-one  years.  The  death-rate  is  really  but  little  over  half  that 
of  the  average  American  population.  This  holds  good  in  infancy 
middle  age.  Lombroso  has  put  it  in  another  way.  Of  one  thousand  Jews 
born,  two  hundred  and  sevi  nteen  die  before  the  age  i  I"  seven  years  ;  while 
four  hundred  and  fifty-three  Christians— more  than  twice  as  many— are 
likely  to  die  within  the  same  period." 

"THE  telegraph  is  the  only  institution   of  modern    science  which    hi 
tained  anv  considerable  foothold  in  China."  s.,vs  Messrs.   l-'caron  and   Allen 
in   an    article    in   The    Engineering  Maxa-.ine,  November.     "Peking  ;-. 
I  by  wire  with  Tientsin  and  with  Manclnu  lan  points  up  to  the  Rl 
frontier,   whence   connection   is    continued     by    Russian    Siberian    1 
Europe.     The  capital  is  also  connected  with  nil  the  t  rcaty  ports  and   princi- 
pal  cities  in  Chin.",   proper,  and    these  again  with  each   other.     Canton  lias 
connection  also  through  Yunnan  with  Burma.    China  learned  the  value  of 
the  telegraph  in  the  war  with  Prance, and  it  has  long  since  been  admitted 
to  have  'become   indispensable.'     The  telegraph,   however,   is   under   im- 
perial control,  and  there  is  probably  little   opportunity  for  its  extension  as 
a  private  enterprise.      Chinese   writing   being    not    alphabetic,  but   syllabic, 
and  there  being   as    in.inv   Chi  I    there  an-    words    in    use,  the  tele- 

graphic met  i  nt  in  a  number  cipher.    Por  transcribing  mea 

received   a  double-ended  tvj»  ■    i  one   end  is  the  character,  and  on 

the  other    the   corresponding    number.      When    a    m<  eived.it  is 

set  up  bv  the  numbers,  and    then    printed  from   the    reverse,  or  character, 
end  " 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


A   GERMAN    EFFORT  TO   CHRISTIANIZE 
PALESTINE. 

r^VL'RIXG  the  journey  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Palestine  he 
•'--'     evinced  considerable  interest  in  the  colonies  of  the  German 

Temple  Society,  and  in  this  way  prominence  lias  been  given  to 
this  unique  religio- social  association  and  to  its  colonies,  which 
are  certainly  the  garden  spots  in  modern  Syria.  In  the  J /'</;/<• 
i/cs  Tern  pels  (No.  54),  the  organ  of  the  society,  we  have  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  its  chief  members,  Richard  E.  Funcke,  what  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  an  official  report  of  the  genesis  and  pres- 
ent status  of  the  organization's  work.  From  this  source  we  glean 
the  following  : 

The  actual  founding  of  the  colonies  of  the  Temple  Society  in 
Palestine  dates  back  to  1S6S  and  1S71,  but  the  beginnings  of  the 
agitation  that  eventually  led  to  their  establishment  run  back  to 
1S44.  The  leader  in  the  movement  was  a  Protestant  theologian 
of  Wurtemberg,  Christoph  Hoffmann,  who,  as  a  pious  and  posi- 
tive Christian,  found  himselt  involved  in  a  serious  controversy 
with  Dr.  Vischer,  a  leading  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen,  but  a  representative  of  neological  thought  after 
the  manner  of  David  Strauss,  the  author  of  the  famous,  or  rather 
infamous  "Life  of  Jesus,"  then  controlling  German  rationalistic 
thought.  Hoffmann  appealed  to  positive  believers  of  ail  confes- 
sions to  join  him  in  a  movement  leading  to  the  organization  of  a 
truly  Christian  society  and  state.  At  that  time,  owing  to  politi- 
cal causes,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  Palestine.  In  1S61  a  Temple 
Society  was  organized  by  Hoffmann  and  his  friends,  the  name 
indicating  the  ideal  and  aim  of  the  association,  namely,  that  all 
mankind  should  become  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 

The  society  was  and  is  cosmopolitan  in  character,  granting  its 
members  absolute  liberty  in  all  matters  of  belief,  demanding  only 
that  they  acknowledge  Christian  principles  in  general  and  believe 
that  it  is  the  divine  aim  of  man  to  exemplify  in  their  relations  to 
each  other  the  loving  spirit  exhibited  by  Christ.  Hoffmann  thought 
that  these  ideals  could  be  realized  best  among  the  Oriental  peo- 
ples, and  claimed  that  these  peoples  could  be  raised  to  a  higher 
stage  of  Christian  culture  only  by  seeing  with  their  own  eyes  in 
their  own  midst  the  evidences  of  a  positive  and  deeper  type  of 
Christian  culture. 

After  many  preparations  the  first  colony  was  established  in 
1S69  in  Haifa  near  Mount  Carmel,  and  in  a  few  months  later  a  sec- 
ond was  begun  in  Jaffa.  In  1871  the  large  agricultural  vineyard 
colony  was  founded  in  Sarona,  not  far  from  Jaffa.  The  Jerusalem 
colony  is  the  largest  and  is  found  on  the  way  to  Bethlehem.  In 
addition  the  Templers  have  settlements  at  Nazareth,  Ramelet, 
Rephaim,  Baireut,  and  also  Alexandria. 

These  colonies  are  a  marvel  of  German  industry  and  Christian 
enterprise.  All  of  them  have  excellent  schools,  and  together  they 
manage  a  college.  These  schools  have  in  all  these  years  been  the 
centers  of  German  Christian  culture,  and  this  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  recognized  by  granting  them  an  annual  appropria- 
tion. In  Jaffa  there  is  also  a  hospital  and  in  Jerusalem  a  sani- 
tarium under  the  auspices  of  the  Temple  people.  The  total 
membership  of  these  colonies  is  about  1,500,  and  these  people  in 
addition  to  agricultural  pursuits  are  engaged  in  trade  and  manu- 
facture of  various  kinds.  Their  chief  articles  of  export  are  olive 
oil,  olive-oil  soap,  and  wines  from  Haifa  and  Sarona. 

All  the  colonists  have  continued  to  maintain  their  political 
status  as  citizens  of  the  German  empire,  and  they  are  accordingly 
under  the  protection  of  its  authorities  and  amenable  to  its  courts 
of  justice.  Yet  the  colonies  of  the  society  are  not  the  possession 
of  the  empire,  but  private  property  of  the  association.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  especially  confirmed  by  an  irade  of  the  Sul- 
tan last  December.  All  of  the  colonists,  every  one  of  whom  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Temple  Society,  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  central  committee  with  headquarters  in  Jerusalem.  This 
committee  has  as  its  advisers  subcommittees  of  various  kinds. 
The  ambition  of  the  society  is  to  establish  its  colonies  throughout 
the  country,  and  by  their  example  prompt  the  natives  to  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  better  agricultural  methods  and  become  at- 
tached  to   Christian   culture   and  civilization.     During  the  past 


quarter  of  a  century  the  Temple  colonies  have  experienced  many 
ups  and  downs,  but  the  prospects  for  a  healthy  development  of 
the  original  ideals  and  ideas  are  now  more  flattering  than  ever, 
especially  as  the  German  Emperor  and  the  German  church  au- 
thorities have  shown  great  interest  in  the  society  and  its  work. 
Yet  the  chief  aim  of  the  society  is  not  economic  success,  but 
rather  religious  progress  and  development.  The  founding  of  the 
colonies  was  an  act  of  Christian  faith;  their  prosperity  and  aim 
continue  to  be  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  —  Translation  made 
J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHERE    DID   THE   SPIRITUALISTS  GET  THEIR 
DOCTRINES? 

ALL  that  modern  spiritism  teaches  about  the  mysteries  of  the 
future  life  and  the  nature  and  attributes  of  spirits  has  been 
anticipated,  according  to  Mr.  George  Trobridge,  in  the  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  Mr.  Trobridge  does  not  seem  disposed 
to  question  the  authenticity  of  spirit  manifestations  in  general, 
but  he  denies  novelty  to  their  teachings  and  doubts  the  value  of 
what  they  have  to  reveal.  In  The  New  Century  Review  (No- 
vember) he  writes : 

"The  spirits  who  are  ever  ready  to  communicate  with  man 
are  usually,  Swedenborg  tells  us,  of  a  low  type,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  spiritists  confirms  his  dictum.  They  are  commonly  re- 
gardless of  the  truth,  and  are  adepts  at  personation.  Indeed,  the 
whole  business  is  so  fraught  with  deception  and  folly  on  the  part 
both  of  spirits  and  mediums  that  there  is  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  any  communication  received,  whether  orally  or  through 
table-rapping,  planchette,  automatic  writing,  or  any  of  the  means 
by  which  such  messages  come.  When  it  is  proved  that  the  reve- 
lations of  the  other  life  which  spiritists  claim  to  have  given  to 
mankind,  and  which,  more  than  anything  else,  draw  people 
toward  spiritism,  are  but  a  partial  and  disjointed  statement  of 
facts  already  recorded,  wise  men  will  be  disposed  to  leave  such 
doubtful  practises  alone." 

Mr.  Trobridge  quotes  the  creed  of  spiritism,  as  summarized  by 
one  of  its  most  prominent  advocates  in  England,  Prof.  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace,  in  his  work  on  "Miracles  and  Modern  Spiritual- 
ism." He  then  gives  a  great  number  of  passages  from  Sweden- 
borg, all  of  which  bear  a  striking  doctrinal  resemblance  to  the 
teachings  of  the  modern  cult.  Professor  Wallace's  summary  is 
as  follows : 

"  1.  Man  is  a  duality,  consisting  of  an  organized  spiritual  form, 
evolved  coincidently  with  and  permeating  the  physical  body,  and 
having  corresponding  organs  and  development. 

"2.  Death  is  the  separation  of  this  duality,  and  effects  no 
change  in  the  spirit,  morally  or  intellectually. 

"3.  Progressive  evolution  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  nature 
is  the  destiny  of  individuals ;  the  knowledge,  attainments,  and 
experience  of  earth-life  forming  the  basis  of  spirit-life. 

"4.  Spirits  can  communicate  through  properly  endowed  me- 
diums ;  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  their  communications  will  be  fallible,  and 
must  be  judged  and  tested  just  as  we  do  those  of  our  fellow  men. " 

Here  are  some  of  the  paragraphs  Mr.  Trobridge  quotes  from 
the  great  Swedish  mystic  : 

1.  "Good  spirits,  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject, 
were  grieved  at  heart  that  such  ignorance  should  prevail  within 
the  church  concerning  the  nature  of  heaven,  and  concerning 
spirits  and  angels ;  and  they  indignantly  charged  me  to  declare 
that  they  are  not  minds  without  form,  nor  ethereal  specters,  but 
that  they  are  men  in  form,  and  that  they  see,  hear,  and  feel  as 
perfectly  as  men  in  the  world." — ("Heaven  and  Hell,"  No.  77.) 

"The  form  of  man's  spirit  is  the  human  form.  .  .  .  This  may 
be  seen  .  .  .  from  the  consideration  that  man  is  man  by  virtue  of 
his  spirit,  and  not  by  virtue  of  his  body  ;  and  that  the  spirit  is  not 
added  to  the  corporeal  form,  but  that  the  corporeal  form  is  added 
to  the  spirit;  for  the  spirit  is  clothed  with  a  body  according  to 
its  own  form." — (Jdid.,  No.  453./ 

2.  "When  the  body  is  no  longer  capable  of  performing  its  func- 
tions in  the  natural  world,  corresponding  to  the  thoughts  and  af- 
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fections  of  its  spirit,  which  are  derived  from  the  spiritual  world. 

man  is  said  to  die.  and  this  occurs  when  the  respiratory  motion 

of  the  lungs  and  systolic  motions  of  the  heart  cease.     Neverthe- 

Dot  then  die,  but  is  only  separated  from  the  cor- 

.;   frame,  which  was  of  use  to  him  in  the  world  ;  for  the  man 

f   lives.    .    .    .    When   man   dies,    he  only   passes   from   one 

world  into  another;    and,  on  this  account,  death,  in  the  internal 

sense  of  the  word,  signifies  the  resurrection,  and  continuation  of 

life." — ("Heaven  and  Hell,"  No.  4 

3.  "Death  is  but  a  continuation  of  life,  with  this  advantage, 
that  the  passage  is  from  an  obscure  perception  of  life  into  a  clear 
one,  and,  to  those  who  are  in  faith  toward  the  Lord,  into  a  per- 
petually increasing  consciousness  of  existence." —  ("Arcana 
--•  La, "  No.  448. ) 

"Men  think  also,  after  death,  far  more  perspicuously  and  dis- 
tinctly than  during  their  previous  life;  for,  in  a  spiritual  state  of 
being,  more  is  involved  in  one  idea  than  a  thousand  while  in  the 
natural  life.  .  .  .  Their  desires  and  affections,  moreover,  are 
incomparably  stronger  than  those  possessed  during  the  life  of  the 
body."—  {Ibid. ,  No.  322.) 

4. "Spirits,  if  permitted,  could  possess  those  who  speak  with 
them  so  utterly  that  they  would  be  as  tho  they  were  entirely  in 
the  world  ;  and,  indeed,  in  a  manner  so  manifest  that  they  could 
communicate  their  thoughts  by  words,  through  their  medium, 
and  even  by  letters  ;  for  they  have  sometimes,  and  indeed  often, 
directed  my  hand  when  writing,  as  tho  it  were  quite  their  own  ; 
so  that  they  thought  that  it  was  not  I,  but  themselves  who  were 
writing." — ("Spiritual  Diary, "  No.  557.) 

From  the  last  citation  we  learn  that  even  automatic  writing,  a 
supposedly  modern  marvel,  was  not  unknown  a  hundred  years 
ago. 

From  the  letters  of  "Julia,"  written  automatically  through  the 
hand  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  another  prominent  exponent  of  spirit- 
ism,  Mr.  Trobridge  gives  a  number  of  extracts.  We  quote 
enough  to  carry  on  his  comparison  : 

1.  "You  are  never,  for  one  moment,  idle  from  influencing  eter- 
nity. .  .  .  You  are,  far  more  really  than  you  imagine,  making 
this  world  of  ours  in  that  world  of  yours.  .  .  .  You  make  your 
next  life." 

2.  "People  don't  believe  in  the  hell  of  fire  any  more,  and  they 
have,  by  their  recoil,  forgotten  that  there  is  a  real  hell.  " 

3.  "What  I  said  about  love  being  the  breath  of  our  life  is  true." 

And  here  again  are  some  corresponding  passages  from  Sweden- 
borg: 

1.  "Whatever  a  man  has  done,  or  even  thought,  in  the  life  of 
the  body,  returns  successively  in  the  other  life.  .  .  .  With  the 
wicked,  all  their  evil  deeds  and  thoughts  then  vividly  return  ;  but 
with  the  good  it  is  not  so,  all  their  states  of  goodness,  friendship, 
and  love,  recurring  with  the  greatest  possible  delight  and  happi- 
ness."—("Arcana  Calcstia,"  No.  823.) 

2.  "  Love  to  the  Lord  and  charity  toward  the  neighbor  make 
heaven,  but  the  love  of  self  and  the  love  of  the  world  make  hell." 
—  ("Heaven  and  Hell,"  No.  151,  note.) 

"Some  persons  have  believed  very  confidently  that  God  turns 
away  His  face  from  man.  rejects  him,  and  casts  him  into  hell, 
and  that  He  is  angry  with  him  on  account  of  his  evils.  .  .  .  True 

doctrine  declares  that  the  Lord  never  turns  away  His  face  from 
man,  never  rejects  him,  never  casts  anyone  into  hell,  and  is  never 
angry.  .  .  .  Evil  in  man  is  hell  within  him.  .  .  .  lie  casts  him- 
self into  hell  and  not  the  Lord.  .  .  .  All  man's  will  and  love  re- 
mains with  him  after  death,  and  therefore  hr  who  wills  and 
evil  in  tin-  world,  wills  and  loves  the  same  evil  in  ///<• 
other  lite,  and  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  withdrawn  from  it. 

This  is  tli'  that  a  man  who  is  in  evil   is  tied  to  hell,  and 

illy  is  there  as  to  his  spirit ;    and  that,  after  death,  lie  di 
nothing    n  Mian    to    be    where  his    own    evil  is." — 

("  Heaven  and  Hell,"  Nos.  545,  547.) 
"The  inhabitants  of  hell  do  not  actually  live  in  (in-,  bul  the  fire 

appearance.    .    .    -    Infernal    five   denotes  the   hist  of  doing 

3.  "Love  is  the  life  of  man    .    .    .  ;   love  is  his  very  life.  .    .    .    No 

of    man    is,  unless   he  knows  that   it   is 

■Ml.") 


WHY    THE    CHURCHES     FAIL 
DISTRICTS. 


IN     THE     POOR 


MR.  WILLIAM  I.  COLL.  one  of  the  leaders  at  the  "South 
End  House,"  a  Boston  social  settlement,  tells  us,  in  a 
book  just  issued,  that  none  of  the  religious  campaigns  in  the 
South  End  can  be  called  really  successful.  As  that  quarter  of 
Boston  is  typical  of  many  city  sections  that  the  churches  are  try- 
ing to  reach,  his  discussion  of  the  situation  there  is  of  widespread 
interest  and  importance.  The  Catholic  church,  he  finds,  is  losing 
its  hold  on  its  young  men.  Berkeley  Temple,  "the  largest  and 
most  widely  known  Congregational  church  in  New  England," 
brings  permanently  within  its  influence  not  more  than  two  or 
three  of  the  strictly  non-churchgoing  class  a  year.  The  various 
rescue  missions,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Volunteers, 
with  the  roving  class  and  affect  but  little  the  permanent  religious 
situation.  "The  meetings  at  headquarters,"  Mr.  Cole 
"seem  to  be  attended  mainly  by  members  of  the  Army  and  their 
direct  beneficiaries." 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  South  End.  Mr.  Cole  further 
tells  us,  is  holding  its  ground  remarkably,  but  is  meeting  with 
loss  in  two  ways  : 

"There  is  a  tendency  for  young  men  to  become  indifferent,  and 
detach  themselves  altogether.  What  is  more  serious  than  that, 
however,  is  the  merely  superficial  connection  which  many  people 
keep  up  with  the  church.  These  things  are  the  result  largely  of 
moral  indolence,  but  in  part  they  represent  intellectual  doubt  and 
revolt  from  priestly  authority.  To  serious  minds,  still  retaining 
their  instinctive  loyalty,  the  church  will  gradually,  no  doubt, 
adapt  itself.  For  the  others,  the  outlook  is  rather  dark.  A  more 
efficient  system  of  Sunday-schools  and  more  thorough  pastoral 
visitation  will  certainly  be  necessary.  One  would  be  rash  to  say 
off-hand  that  the  Catholic  churches  ought  to  institute  a  concrete 
social  campaign.  The  very  aloofness  of  the  clergy  from  lay  in- 
terests contributes  to  that  great  moral  reserve  by  which  the  church 
is  able  to  touch  life  at  a  few  points  of  vital  need  with  supernatural 
power.  This  it  does,  not  only  in  the  larger  ecclesiastical  relation, 
but  in  the  inner  privacy  of  the  home  as  well,  by  its  solemn  pres- 
ence at  great  crises  of  the  family  life.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  in  some  respects  the  foremost  positive  agency  for  good 
in  the  district.  Its  formalism  and  its  unenlightenment,  like  the 
characteristic  defects  of  Protestantism,  are  the  reverse  aspect  of 
its  qualities." 

As  for  the  Jews,  the  struggle  between  their  intense  racial  loy- 
alty and  the  tendency  to  conform  to  American  customs  keeps 
Judaism  in  the  South  End  in  continual  peril. 

Only  about  one  third  of  the  professed  Protestants  attend  church 
regularly.  One  reason  for  this,  in  Mr.  Cole's  view,  is  the  fact 
that  Protestantism  lacks  "that  call  to  devotion  in  which  Catholi- 
cism, in  its  vivid  sense  of  the  nearness  of  God,  is  so  strong.  "  To 
whatever  else  it  may  be  due,  the  failure  of  Protestantism  is  not 
due  to  laziness  or  insincerity.  The  pastors  and  their  ass<-, 
are  "exceptionally  genuine"  and  "too  many  of  them  over- 
worked." The  experiment  of  popular  services  and  entertainments 
is  carried  to  extreme  lengths.  Mr.  Cole  thinks  that  an  important 
reason  for  the  difficulty  is  that  the  churches  have  no  parishes. 
Denominationalism  is  a  source  of  weakness: 

"The  churches  do  not  join  hands  to  encompass  the  whole  situa- 
tion. Taken  together,  the  Protestant  churches  do  not  present  a 
solid,  imposing  front  that  impresses  the  imagination  as  do  the 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  On  the  contrary,  they  exist  inde- 
pendent of,  and  almost  unknown  to,  one  another.  There  is  very 
little  proselyting  among  different  Protestant  denominations,  as 
Is  very  little  between  Protestants  and  Catholics;  but,  for 
the  laek  of  sonn  positive,  common  understanding,  the  churches 
work  at  eross  purposes,  in  patches,  and  uneeonomu  ally. 

"There  are  many  other  possible  grounds  of  explanation.     A 

plan  is  tried  for  a  time  and  then  given  up  for  some  newer  plan. 
There  is  lack  of  continuous  effort  on  a  few  simple,  broad  lines. 
Few  if  any  of   the  ehurches   look  carefully  after  the  members, 
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much  less  after  all  who  attend  their  services.      Almost  none  have 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  respective  neighborhoods." 

But  there  is  a  difficulty  much  deeper.     Mr.  Cole  continues: 

"The  feeling  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  local  community 
toward  the  churches  is  matter  for  serious  concern.  The  working 
people,  especially  those  in  the  various  labor  organizations,  regard 
the  churches  with  more  or  less  indifference,  if  not  with  actual 
hatred.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  perceptible  and  constantly  in- 
creasing estrangement  between  the  working  classes,  as  such,  and 
the  churches.  While  this  may  be  and  undoubtedly  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  fault  of  the  working  classes  through  their  misunder- 
standing of  the  real  spirit  of  the  churches,  yet  to  a  greater  extent 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  churches  themselves.  Instead  of  devoting 
themselves  solely  to  the  moral  leadership  of  the  community,  the 
churches  are  engaged  too  much  about  dogmatic  creeds,  for  which 
the  ordinary  workingman  has  no  taste.  Very  largely,  also,  their 
members  represent,  perhaps  unwittingly,  the  attitude  of  a  supe- 
rior social  class  both  in  their  informal  relations  among  themselves 
and  in  their  dealings  with  working  people.  There  is  no  true 
democracy  either  within  the  church  or  where  the  church  comes  in 
contact  with  the  community.  While  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
is  free  in  a  measure  from  the  taint  of  social  distinction,  yet,  even 
there,  for  a  man  who  has  been  bred  in  the  bracing  democratic 
atmosphere  of  trade-unionism,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with 
its  autocratic  system  of  government,  becomes  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. The  great  trouble  with  the  church  is  that  the  persons 
who  compose  it  have  never  yet  come  into  the  right  sort  of  per- 
sonal human  relations  with  men.  Without  that  the  religious 
message  of  any  time  can  never  be  real." 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  Mr.  Cole  finds  in  the  situation  a  reason 
for  hope  : 

"In  the  midst  of  this  doubtful  situation  there  exists  one  un- 
changeable and,  in  the  long  run,  sufficient  source  of  confidence. 
The  power  of  faith  may  languish,  loyalty  to  the  church  may 
shrink,  but  there  is  still  in  the  heart  of  the  people  a  constant  un- 
dercurrent of  essential  religious  feeling.  Even  among  those 
whose  lives  are  evil,  one  comes  after  a  while  to  expect  certain  in 
stant  noble  impulses.  As  Canon  Barnett  of  Toynbee  Hall  has 
said  about  the  men  and  women  of  East  London  :  '  Many  have 
given  up  religion  altogether,  and  carry  about  a  buried  life.  It  is 
buried,  but  it  is  not  dead.  When  it  really  hears  God's  voice,  it 
will  rise.'" 


IRREVERENCE    IN    OUR   POETRY. 

DOES  a  tendency  toward  irreverence  naturally  accompany  a 
sense  of  strength  in  a  nation  or  in  an  individual?  The 
question  is  suggested  by  an  article  in  The  Sunday  Times-  Union 
and  Citizen  (Jacksonville,  Fla.),  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  our  most  virile  poetry  is  distinctly  lacking  in  at 
least  the  outward  appearance  of  reverence.  We  quote  in  part, 
as  follows  : 

"When  an  American  taught  that  to  save  a  boy's  life  was  better 
'than  loafing  around  the  throne,'  and  that 'Christ  would  not  be 
hard  on  a  man  that  died  for  men, '  Europe  put  on  her  glasses  and 
sighed  '  How  American  !' 

"We  fear  irreverence  has  encroached  on  the  old  earnestness, 
but  the  fault  is  in  our  blood,  not  in  our  residence.  Kipling  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  not  American,  and  he  is  a  chief  sinner.  Who  can 
go  farther  than  his  sailors,  who  exult  in  escape  from  storm  and 
wreck  by  singing : 

'  Overloaded,  undermanned,  meant  to  founder,  we 
Euchered  God  Almighty's  storm,  bluffed  the  Eternal  Sea.' 

"Is  there  not  something  of  the  ring  of  the  Fallen  Angel's  defi- 
ance in  this?  Something  of  the  spirit  of  Apulian  Robert,  whose 
comment  on  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion  was,  'Had  I  been  there 
with  fifty  of  my  Norman  lances  this  thing  had  not  been  ;  why  did 
not  Peter  send  word  to  my  father?'  But  Kipling  comforts  his 
'  Workmen  '  by  telling  them  : 

'And  if  we  come  when  the  sentry  slept,  and  softly  scurry  through, 
By  the  favor  of  God  we  might  know  as  much  as  our  father,  Adam,  knew.' 


"Again  Kipling  passes  the  bounds  when  he  ridicules  the  hope 
of  the  idealists  to  'even  up  things  '  : 

'  Aiul  the  Voting  Rnivr  said, '  1  frave  found  ii ,  tin.'  road  to  the  resl  ye  seek, 
I'he  strong  shall  wait  for  the  weary,  the  hale  shall  hall  Eor  the  weak: 
With  the  even  tramp  of  an  army  win- 1 1'  ii. i  man  breaks  i  rom  the  line, 
Ye  shall  march  to  peace  and  plenty  in  the  bond  of  brotherhood — Si^n. 

"The  popular  poet  still  is  a  preacher,  and  Kipling  strikes  a 
false  note  when  he  gives  a  reception  after  death  : 

The  wind  that  blows  bet  ween  the  worlds,  it  cut  him  like  a  knife, 
and  Tomlinson  took  up  the  tale  and  spoke  of  his  sin  in  life  : 

'  Once  I  ha'  laughed  at  the  power  of  Love  and  twice  at  the  grip  of  the  gi  ave, 
And  thrice  1  ha'  patted  my  God  on  the  head  that  men  might  call  me  brave, 
'the  Devil  he  blew  on  a  brandered  soul  and  set  it  aside  to  cool  : 
"  Do  ye  think  I  would  waste  my  good  pit  coal  on  the  hide  of  a  brain-sick 
fool?'" 

"Now,  is  this  the  spirit  'of  stubborn  hardihood  that  comes  by 
right  of  blood  to  Lear  and  Macbeth  in  their  extremity,  or  the 
sentimental  disgust  at  law  and  order  which  to  the  Latin  seems 
strength  and  in  fools  supplies  the  place  of  bravery?  Are  not  our 
poets  going  too  far  in  a  wrong  direction,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  foul  mud  of  the  gutters  and  not  the  soil  from  which  roses  and 
violets  spring?" 


SOME    RELIGIOUS    IDEAS   OF  SIX   THOUSAND 
YEARS  AGO. 

THE  state  of  religious  thought  among  the  Egyptians  six  thou- 
sand years  ago  becomes  a  matter  of  less  remote  interest 
when  we  are  told  that  the  doctrines  growing  therefrom  had  a 
probable  influence  on  the  development  of  Christian  dogma  among 
the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  as  well  as  an  undoubted  influ- 
ence, in  an  earlier  age,  on  the  teaching  of  Moses.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  made  by  Josephine  Williams  in  The  Westtninster  Re- 
view (December) .  So  many  and  diverse  are  the  pieces  that  go 
to  make  up  the  pattern,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  reconstruct  the  Egyptian  system  of  theology.     She  says  : 

"We  find  in  Egypt  traces  of  tree-worship  and  stone-worship, 
both  said  to  be  very  primitive  forms  of  religion  and  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Whether  this  was  the  survival  of  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  which  remained  to 
be  more  or  less  incorporated  into  the  religions  of  the  immigrants, 
or  whether  the  survivals  of  this  earlier  form  of  worship  were  al- 
ready found  in  some  or  all  of  the  religions  brought  into  Egypt, 
we  can  not  tell.  We  must  remember  that  the  Egyptians  were  the 
most  conservative  of  peoples,  and  that  for  fear  of  losing  any 
truth,  they  embodied  in  their  religion  doctrines  which  to  a  logical 
mind  would  exclude  one  another — doctrines  which  even  in  the 
state  of  knowledge  of  that  time  must  have  appeared  contradictory 
to  a  thoughtful  Egyptian  ;  but  his  mystic  tendencies  enabled  him 
to  get  over  the  difficulties  and  to  rest  in  the  hope  that  all  would 
be  made  clear  and  brought  into  harmony  in  the  future  world,  to 
which  every  pious  Egyptian  looked  forward  as  the  sequence  of 
the  life  on  earth. 

"We  must  remember,  too,  that  there  were  at  least  four  systems 
of  religion  brought  into  the  country  and  more  or  less  amalga- 
mated even  before  history  begins  [i.e.,  before  4400  B.C.],  so  that 
we  shall  be  more  inclined  to  have  patience  with  the  manifest  con- 
tradictions in  their  religious  ideas,  and  not  expect  to  fully  under- 
stand what  the  Egyptians  themselves  could  not  have  compre- 
hended in  any  real  meaning  of  the  word." 

Moreover,  discoveries  may  be  made  any  day  that  will  modify 
all  present  generalizations. 

All  Egypt  was  divided  into  forty-two  districts,  which  the 
Greeks  called  nomes.  Each  nome  had  its  chief  god,  whom  the 
people  of  that  district  called  the  Creator,  and  a  number  of  second- 
ary deities.  Often  an  inferior  god  of  one  nome  would  be  the 
chief  divinity  of  another.  The  chief  god  was  not  generally  re- 
garded as  standing  alone,  but  usually  there  were  three,  standing 
in  the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  chief  god,  his  wife,  and  son. 
The  inferior  gods  associated  with  this  triad  usually  numbered 
nine  or  some  multiple  of  nine. 

Most  important  among  the  Egyptians,  we  are  further  told,  were 
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the  cults  of  the  sun-gods  and  of  the  Osirian  cycle.  There  were 
also,  in  addition  to  animal  gods,  gods  and  goddesses  with  no 
family  history,  whose  sole  reason  for  being  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  embodiment  of  abstract  ideas.  The  animal  gods  the 
writer  accounts  for  by  the  intensely  realistic  character  of  the 
Egyptian  mind,  which  could  not  conceive  of  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  soul  or  spirit  apart  from  the  body  of  its  occupation. 
Thus  it  was  quite  in  accord  with  Egyptian  ideas  that  the  god 
could  only  dwell  among  and  hold  communion  with  men  by  be- 
coming incarnate  in  some  animal. 

Of  the  sun-gods,  Ra,  the  self-begotten,  self-existent  one,  is  the 
chief.  Heliopolis  was  the  great  center  of  his  worship.  At  first 
he  existed  alone,  but  afterward  became  the  father  of  the  twins 
Shu  and  Tefnut,  who  were  somehow  identified  with  the  constel- 
lation "the  twins  "in  the  Zodiac.  Shu  married  his  twin  sister, 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  Seb,  the  earth,  and  Niit,  the  sky. 
With  the  exception  of  Ra  these  deities  are  comparatively  insig- 
nificant ;  tho  in  the  legend  which  makes  Seb  and  Niit  the  parents 
of  Osiris,  Isis,  Ncphthys,  and  .Set,  we  see  an  attempt  to  blend  the 
two  religious  cults.  Sun-worship  existed  in  prehistoric  times  to 
the  latest  period  of  Egyptian  history.  The  belief  was  that  Ra  in 
his  boat  sailed  around  the  world,  appearing  in  the  east  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  sailing  behind  the  western  hills  into 
the  under- world.  He  was  symbolized  at  Heliopolis  by  the  obelisk 
and  the  phcenix,  but  was  always  pictured  as  a  man  with  a  hawk's 
head — the  latter  a  peculiarity  of  all  solar  deities.  There  were,  of 
course,  a  great  number  of  inferior  sun-gods.  The  writer  con- 
tinues : 

"  Ra,  besides  being  the  sun-god,  was  regarded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  having  been  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  but  in  times  so 
remote  that  the  phrase  'the  like  has  not  happened  since  the  time 
of  Ra  '  was  used  to  denote  anything  not  known  in  the  memory  of 
man.  The  kings  of  Egypt  traced  their  descent  to  the  divine  Ra, 
and  always  designate  themselves 'Son  of  the  Sun.'  The  people 
held  with  such  tenacity  to  the  real  existence  of  Ra  as  the  first 
king  that  the  priests  were  unable  to  eradicate  the  belief,  tho  in 
later  times  the  favor  given  to  Osiris,  as  the  archetype  of  kings, 
caused  the  honor  to  be  shared,  for 'tho  Osiris  was  supposed  to 
have  ruled  as  a  man  over  men  only,  the  dominion  of  Ra  was 
relegated  to  a  time  when  gods  still  sojourned  among  men  and  Ra 
bore  rule  over  both. '  " 

The  Osirian  legend,  denuded  of  detail,  is  as  follows.  Osiris 
and  Set  were  brothers,  born  of  the  earth  and  sky  (Seb  and  Nut). 
Osiris  was  called  "the  good  being,"  and  Set  symbolized  evil. 
These  two  were  enemies.  Set  finally  succeeded  by  treachery  in 
doing  Osiris  to  death,  and  scattered  the  fragments  of  his  body 
over  the  country.  Isis,  his  sister,  collected  these  fragments,  and 
Osiris  eventually  became  the  god  of  the  dead.  The  writer  quotes 
a  number  of  authorities  in  favor  of  the  theory  that  "the  original 
Osiris  was  the  ideal  man,  or  rather  king,  whose  life  was  the  pat- 
tern life,  whose  death  showed  how  all  men,  even  the  best,  must 
die,  and  whose  life  beyond  death  showed,  too,  how  by  the  exer- 
Cise  of  virtue  all  might  attain  to  a  like  continuance  of  a  personal 
identity."  In  Biblia  (April,  1898)  M.  Amelineau  describes  his 
discovery  of  the  tomb  and  mummy  of  "Osiris,  the  Good  Being," 
at  Abydos,  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Osirian  cult.  M.  Amelineau, 
in  his  article,  speaks  of  Osiris  as  the  benevolent  god,  benignant 

and  charming,  to  whom  is  generally  attributed  the  progress  of 

civilization  in  the  Nile  valley,  who  taught  his  contemporaries 
how  to  cultivate  the  earth,  to  enjoy  their  rural  pleasures,  to  charm 

their  leisures,  and  forget  their  fatigues  with  the  help  of  simple 
and  touch i) 

The  text-book  of  the  Osirian  faith  is  the  "Book  of  the  Dead," 
which  treats  of  the  life  of  man  after  death.  Some  papyri  state 
that  the  sixty-fourth  chapter  was  written  as  early  B  'id  the 

Ideas  in  it  were  of  course  generally  accepted  much  earlier  than 
that.    The  writer  in  The  Westminster  Rtvit 

tain  chapters  •  •  n  at  the  discretion  of  the  man  on 


whose  tomb  or  on  whose  mummy  they  were  to  be  inscribed.  Cer- 
tain chapters,  too,  would  be  chosen  for  the  papyrus  roll  which 
was  to  be  laid  beside  his  mummy,  so  that  in  the  other  world  he 
might  refresh  his  memory  with  the  words  of  power  to  overthrow 
his  foes,  if  he  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  forget  them,  or  if 
he  had  unwisely  not  duly  prepared  himself  for  the  life  to  come 
by  learning  them  in  this  world. 

"He  also  prepared  for  his  amusement  in  the  other  world  bv 
having  models  of  his  favorite  games,  drafts  and  a  kind  of 
chess  being  among  the  number;  and  stories,  such  as  delighted 
him  in  this  life,  written  on  papyrus  rolls,  buried  with  him  to  be- 
guile his  leisure;  models  of  furniture  that  he  would  be  likely  to 
require  were  also  often  placed  with  him,  that  he  might  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  making  them  ;  for  the  Egyptians  seemed  to  think 
that  whatever  in  material  form  was  placed  beside  the  mummy 
would  go  with  the  spiritualized  mummy  into  the  other  world. 

"  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  were  the  little  Ushabti 
figures,  who  were  supposed  to  till  the  fields  of  Aalu  for  the  de- 
ceased, so  that  each  little  figure  is  represented  with  his  hoe  on  his 
shoulder  and  his  seed-basket  slung  across  his  back. 

"  Probably  in  the  earliest  times,  when  a  great  or  rich  man  died, 
his  slaves  were  slain  so  that  they  might  go  with  him  and  continue 
to  work  for  him.  As  time  went  on  more  humane  ideas  prevailed, 
and  the  model  of  the  servant  was  placed  by  the  mummy  instead. 
Later  on  it  was  evidently  considered  that  in  death  all  are  equal, 
and  that,  tho  a  slave  in  this  life,  a  man  might  be  equal  with  the 
rich  in  the  world  to  come,  so  that  even  a  poor  man  had  these  lit- 
tle figures  buried  with  him." 

In  this  Osirian  bible,  we  are  told,  there  is  the  idea  of  a  personal 
judgment  for  each  in  the  Hall  of  Osiris.  If  acquitted,  the  soul 
again  took  up  its  abode  in  the  glorified  body,  which  was  thence- 
forth called  an  Osiris. 

The  most  important  of  the  works  relating  to  the  passage  of  Ra 
(the  sun)  through  the  underworld  are  "The  Book  of  Knowing 
Duat"  and  "The  Book  of  the  Gates  "  : 

"In  both  it  is  supposed  that  Hades  is  divided  into  twelve  parts, 
separated  from  each  other  by  twelve  doors  or  gates,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  twelve  hours  during  which  the  sun  is  supposed  tc  be 
occupied  in  going  through  the  underworld.  Both  texts  state  that 
a  river  flows  through  the  country,  on  it  Ra  in  his  bark  floats 
along,  the  demons  to  be  combated  being  stationed  on  either  bank, 
and  becoming  more  terrible  as  the  journey  advances  ;  and  in  the 
twelve  divisions  are  fields,  which  are  cultivated  by  the  pious  dead, 
who  thus  are  able  to  supply  themselves  with  food.  In  Duat  they 
are  also  expected  to  assist  Ra  in  fighting  the  demons  who  oppose 
him  in  his  passage  through  the  division  in  which  their  fields 
lie 

"In  both  texts  the  dwellers  in  the  underworld  are  represented 
as  in  darkness,  except  for  the  one  hour  during  which  the  sun 
passes  through  their  division.  In  Duat  this  darkness  was 'only 
lightened  by  fire-spitting  serpents,  or  by  the  sea  of  flame  in  which 
the  enemies  of  Ra  were  consumed. ' 

"The  doctrine  of  immortality  for  all  men  was  plainly  taught, 
but  as  plainly  it  was  shown  that  only  the  friend  of  Ra  could  hope 
for  fields  in  Duat.  " 

In  spite  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  their  theology,  the  moral 
maxims  of  the  Egyptians,  we  are  told,  were  definite  and  lofty, 
their  "thou  shalt  nots  "  being  much  the  same  as  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Decalog.  In  a  papyrus  of  33O0  B.C.  occurs  the  maxim, 
"The  son  who  hearkens  to  the  word  of  his  father,  he  shall  grow 
old  thereby  " — a  promise  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  Fifth  Com- 
mandment. "The  man  who,  having  received  much,  giveth  little. 
is  as  one  who  committeth  an  injury, n  and  " Be  watchful  to  keep 
silence  "  have  a  not  altogether  unfamiliar  sound. 

The  main  worship  of  the  Egyptians  during  the  Roman  and 
Greek  occupations  was  that  of  Isis  and  Horns,  but  the  venci. 
which  Isis  received  during  the  Roman  period  was  accorded  her 
chiefly  as  the  mother  of  Horns.  Professor  Petrie,  author  of  " Re- 
ligion and  Conscience  in  Ancient  Egypt, "'considers  this  to  have 
bad  a  profound  influence  on  the  development  of  Christianity. 
He  writes,  "We  may  even  sav  that  but  for  her  presence  in  Egypt 
we  should  never  have  seen  a  Madonna." 
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THE    UNITED   STATES   AS   A    WORLD    POWER. 

T  1  7TTH  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  Paris  the  United 
*  »  States  is  generally  thought  to  have  entered  upon  a  new- 
career,  and  the  expected  change  is  not  overwelcome  to  any  nation 
except  Great  Britain.  Everywhere  else  we  are  regarded  as  a  dis- 
turbing element,  a  people  who  can  be  goaded  into  attacking 
others  at  the  pleasure  of  a  sensational  press.  Curiously  enough, 
the  British  colonies  do  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  Great  Britain 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  likely  to  be  reaped  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  by  a  union  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Most  Canadian  papers  congratulate  their  readers  because  Great 
Britain  is  strong  enough  to  defend  them  against  us.  It  is,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  remarkable  that  a  writer  so  little  given  to  sensa- 
tionalism as  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  warns  his  readers  that  they 
must  expect  a  serious  decline  of  British  prestige  as  a  result  of 
our  new  policy.  He  writes  in  the  Toronto  Weekly  Sun  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  the  first  place,  a  great  power  of 'expansion, '  as  it  styles 
itself,  of  conquest  as  its  acts  prove  it  to  be,  will  be  launched 
upon  the  community  of  nations.  In  the  second  place,  Great  Brit- 
ain will  cease  not  only  to  be  the  great  military  and  naval  power, 
but  practically  to  be  a  military  and  naval  power  at  all  in  this 
hemisphere.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that,  with  all  her  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  liabilities,  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  here  a 
force  capable  of  coping  with  an  army  of  100,000  men  and  a  navy 
on  the  same  scale.  Within  a  fortnight  from  the  outbreak  of  war 
everything  here  would  probably  be  in  the  enemy's  hands.  What- 
ever Great  Britain  holds  on  this  continent  will  henceforth  be  held 
by  the  good  will  of  the  United  States." 

He  believes,  however,  that  Jack  Canuck,  if  he  is  a  "good  little 
boy,"  will  not  be  interfered  with.     He  says  : 

"Canada  will  be  safe  so  long  as  she  chooses  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  her  neighbors.  There  is  no  disposition  what, 
ever  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  violate  her  independence. 
.  .  .  We  may  have  sometimes  to  pour  a  little  water  on  the  burn- 
ing valor  of  our  'paper  tigers';  otherwise,  let  the  Americans 
spend  as  much  on  ships  and  soldiers  as  they  may,  Canada  has  no 
real  cause  for  fear." 

The  Hongkong  China  Mail  declares  that  Great  Britain  has  all 
along  exerted  herself  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  must  now  reward  her.  The  paper  is  specially  displeased 
with  the  rumor  that  sooner  or  later  the  Philippines  will  be  ex- 
ploited specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  says  : 


"  EXPANSION." 

U.  S. — Yes,  George,  these  Imperial  clothes  come  high,  but  we  must  have 
era  ! 

— The  Globe,  Toronto. 


"Considering  the  part  Great  Britain  has  played  in  opening  up 
commercial  fields  tor  American  trade  all  over  the  world  and  the 
facilities  given  to  her  merchants  and  manufacturers,  but  more  es- 
pecially when  we  take  into  consideration  how  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain  has  aided  the  United  States  in  her  light  with  Spain, 
and  what  British  statesmen  appear  to  be  willing  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture to  strengthen  the  friendship  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  these  narrow-minded  proposals  for  shut- 
ting British  vessels  out  of  the  Philippine  trade  are  incompre- 
hensible. .  .  .  International  politics  are  conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  ;  and  if  Great  Britain  is  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
European  war  for  the  sake  of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
must  be  prepared  to  shape  her  colonial  policy  on  a  broader  basis 
than  that  laid  down  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle." 

But  the  majority  of  papers  in  Great  Britain  proper  do  not  fear 
that  the  United  States  will  do  anything  that  may  be  considered 
injurious  to  their  interests  by  Englishmen.  The  Daily  Chroni- 
cle, London,  says: 

"President  McKinley  enounces  uncompromisingly  that  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  far  East  is  for  the  'open  door.'  We  may  be 
permitted  to  interject  that  day  after  day,  while  Lord  Salisbury 
was  allowing  the  door  to  be  closed,  we  reminded  him  that  Ameri- 
can opinion  would  support  him  in  precisely  this  manner  if  he  could 
only  summon  up  the  courage  to  stand  fast." 

The  Times  and  The  Standard  axe  equally  hopeful,  but  The 
Daily  News  notices  "  an  absence  of  allusions  to  free-trade. "  Very 
few  English  publications  are  as  outspoken  as  The  Saturday  Re- 
view, which  speaks  of  a  "hot-house  affection  "  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  says  : 

"  Let  us  put  aside  hypocrisy  and  say  outright  that  we  expect 
mutual  gain  in  material  interests  from  this  rapprochement  of  the 
two  countries.  .  .  .  We  shall  expect  the  States  to  deal  generously 
with  Canada  in  the  matter  of  tariffs  ;  we  shall  expect  to  be  re- 
membered when  she  comes  into  her  kingdom  in  the  Philippines  ; 
above  all.  we  shall  expect  her  assistance  on  the  day,  quickly  ap- 
proaching, when  the  future  of  China  shall  come  up  for  settlement. 
For  the  young  imperialist  has  entered  upon  a  path  where  she 
will  require  a  stout  friend,  and  lasting  friendship  between  na- 
tions is  to  be  secured,  not  by  the  frothy  sentimentality  of  public 
platforms,  but  by  reciprocal  advantages  in  their  solid  material  in- 
terests." 

The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  hopes  "that  the  Philippines 
will  not  become  a  Nessus  shirt  to  the  United  States."  The 
French  papers  declare  that  peace  is  less  than  ever  likely  to  reign 
since  the  United  States  openly  avows  its  intention  to  conquer 
what  can  be  conquered,  and  Hector  Depasse,  in  the  Revue 
Bleue,  wonders  why  the  United  States  intends  to  be  represented 
at  the  Czar's  conference.  But  no  serious  disagreement  between 
this  country  and  France  is  expected. 

The  Germans,  too,  believe  that  the  United  States  will  now  be- 
come an  essentially  disturbing  element,  and  they  say  that  we, 
under  British  tutelage,  are  too  ready  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  them. 
No  German  paper  suggests  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  examine  the  justification  of  a  quarrel.  The  Kolnische  Zei- 
tung,  Cologne,  declares  that  the  German  fleet  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  behind  the  American  navy  in  tonnage,  and  says  : 

"The  American  press  never  tires  of  mentioning  the  alleged 
enmity  of  Germany,  quoting  such  papers  as  the  Kolnische,  Na- 
tional Zeitung,  Post,  and  Hamburger  Nachrichten.  We  have 
often  pointed  out  that  the  German  press  as  well  as  the  German 
Government  sought  to  be  as  impartial  as  possible,  but  that  does 
not  mean  abstention  from  criticism  in  an  affair  of  international 
importance.  ...  In  this  the  press  of  all  Europe  is  with  us — the 
English  excepted,  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  have  been  in- 
formed ad  nauseam  that  never  a  nation  went  into  war  from 
nobler  or  more  unselfish  motives.  To-day  the  condition  of  Cuba 
is  worse  than  at  any  time  during  the  rebellion  against  Spain,  the 
American  volunteers  give  freedom  and  civilization  to  Puerto 
Rico  after  the  manner  of  the  brutal  soldiery  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  the  Philippines  are  simply  taken  from  Spain  altho  nobody 
has  been  able  to  discover  what  those  islands  have  to  do  with  the 
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liberation  of  Cuba,  and  altho  the  help  of  the  Filipinos  against 
Spain  was  obtained  under  false  pretenses.  Vet  the  American 
expects,  not  impartiality,  but  loud  praise  of  the  terms  of 
peace.  ,  .  .  The  treaty  is  actually  called  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nanimous in  the  history  of  the  world.  ...  It  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  Americans  would  make  use  of  more  critical,  sober  common 
sense,  less  driveling  sentimentalism,  and  less  line  rhetoric  in  their 
politics.  Moreover,  it  would  be  good  for  them  to  learn  a  Euro- 
pean language  or  two.  in  order  to  study  the  great  papers  of  the 
world  themselves  rather  than  to  trust  to  purposely  mutilated 
cable  excerpts." 

The  KreUM-Zeitungt  Berlin,  thinks  the  United  States  will  pro- 
ceed in  future  "with  her  accustomed  want  of  consideration  for 
others  as  long  as  possible,  i.e.,  in  plain  German,  as  long  as  the 
others  remain  in  the  position  of  patient  bystanders.  "  The  .\a- 
tional  Zettung,  Berlin,  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect: 

Lamentations  are  heard  in  England  because  the  Americans 
have  slammed  the  door  in  the  face  of  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  the 
trade  with  Puerto  Rico  is  concerned.  As  if  that  were  not  quite 
natural !  If  the  English  make  free-trade  a  condition  of  their 
friendship,  then  the  Anglo-American  alliance  is  in  a  bad  way. 
America  is,  of  course,  well  pleased  to  find  that  Great  Britain  de- 
fends the  policy  of  the  "open  door,"  but  if  the  United  States  ever 
gains  a  foothold  in  Asia,  she  will  exclude  English  goods  as  well 
as  those  of  other  countries.  No  newspaper  article,  no  after- 
dinner  speeches  can  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  most  protec- 
tionist country  in  the  world  and  the  stanchest  advocate  of  free- 
trade. —  Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


ENGLAND   AND   THE    NICARAGUA    CANAL. 

PRESIDENT  McKINLEY'S  reference  to  the  Nicaragua- 
canal  project  has  been  received  with  much  interest  in 
Great  Britain.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  England  alone 
made  our  victory  over  Spain  possible  by  restraining  other  powers, 
which,  according  to  the  English  press,  intended  to  attack  the 
United  .States,  despite  their  repeated  declarations  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war  that  no  such  thing  was  contemplated,  the  English 
newspapers  wonder  how  far  Great  Britain  may  go  in  her  "grace- 
ful concessions  "  to  American  blood-relationship.  Some  believe 
that  England  can  afford  to  give  up  her  rights,  as  stipulated  under 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  if  the  canal  is  internationalized. 
The  Spectator,  London,  says: 

"Only  in  the  case  of  war  with  the  United  States  would  Ameri- 
can control  be  anything  but  a  benefit.  But  even  in  that  case  we 
doubt  whether  American  control  would  be  worse  than  joint  con- 
trol. The  command  of  the  sea  would  have  to  be  fought  out,  and 
the  canal  would  fall  to  the  victor  as  the  prize.  We  fail,  then,  to 
see  why  we  should  make  ourselves  disagreeable  to  the  Americans 
by  vetoing  the  canal.  .  .  .  The  Suez  canal  is  not  international- 
ized, but  is  under  the  control  of  the  power  that  controls  Egypt. 
It  is  this  kind  of  control,  we  take  it,  that  America  intends  to 
exercise.  .  .  .  We  would  rather  abrogate  the  treaty  out  of  good 
will  and  good  feeling  than  for  any  direct  quid  pro  quo.  Let  us 
show  the  world   that,  tho  in   the  case  of  foreigners  we  shall   be 

his  of  our  treaty  rights  to  the  last  iota,  we  can  in  thi 
of  our  own  kith  and  kin  think  of  their  interests  and  wishes  as 
well  as  of  our  own.  The  only  conditions  which  we  would  make 
should  concern  the  canal  itself.  We  would  abrogate  the  I 
on  the  following  terms:  (i)  That  within  the  next  ten  years  the 
■  1  States  should  make,  or  obtain  the  making  of,  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  ;  (2)  that  she,  and  no  other  power,  should  exercise 
control  over  the  waterway  and  banks  of  the  canal  :  (3)  that  if  the 
United  States  ever  abandoned  her  power  of  control,  it  should  be 

offered  first  to  Great  Britain;    (4)  that  the  canal  should  be  open 

times  to  all  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States;  (5) 
that  the  dues  charged  should  be  the  same  in  the  case  ot  American 
and  other  vessels." 

The  Outlook  thinks  that  even  such  concessions  need  not  be 
made,  as  the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  depend  upon  Brit- 
ain's help  in  case  of  war.      It  adds  : 


"A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  the  :i  claim  a 

paramount  interest  in  the  canal  only  on  grounds  identical  with 
%  n.  and  can  acquire  a  special  control  only  by  sharing  it  with 
us.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  stands  in  need  of  revision,  and 
we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  amicably  revised,  b<_ 
treaty  obligations,  sentiment,  and  self-interest  all  concur  in  dic- 
tating to  the  Washington  Government  exactly  that  kind  of  revi- 
sion with  which,  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  England  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  negotiating." 

The  Saturday  Review  is  pleased  to  see  that  President  McKin- 
ley  appreciates  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  protected  American 
interests  during  the  late  war,  but  it  fears  that  the  good  will  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  mother  country  may  suffer  when 
material  interests  are  at  stake.     It  says  : 

"  But  there  was  an  indication  in  the  message  that  this  good  will 
may.  in  the  future,  touch  upon  sudden  limits.  The  reference, 
for  instance,  to  the  Nicaragua  canal  was  somewhat  imperious. 
We  admit  that  the  United  States  Government  is  justified  in 
claiming  full  control  over  the  canal  while  it  is  being  constructed, 
but  at  the  proper  time  we  shall  not  fail  to  remind  it  that,  under 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  our  rights  in  the  canal  are  quite 
equal  to  the  American  rights.  If  the  Americans  are  willing  to 
make  the  Nicaragua  canal  a  free  highway,  like  the  Suez  canal, 
we  shall  agree ;  if  they  are  minded  to  make  it  a  restricted  posses- 
sion of  their  own,  we  shall  not  agree." 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  says: 

"Some  of  our  contemporaries  appear  to  think  that  a  definite 
reference  to  British  treaty-rights  should  have  been  made.  But 
that  reference  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  so  much  omitted  as  implied. 
Indeed,  the  statement  that  'our  relations  with  Great  Britain  have 
continued  on  a  most  friendly  footing  '  requires  .  .  .  some  such  in- 
terpretation between  the  lines  of  a  phrase  that  must  of  necessity 
be  couched  in  the  accustomed  vagueness  of  diplomacy.  ...  A 
nation  may  outgrow  the  principles  which  guided  its  early  years  of 
conduct,  but  it  can  not  repudiate  the  signed  and  sealed  engage- 
ments of  a  compact  so  binding  and  so  clear  as  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.  Mr.  McKinley  has  obviously  recognized  this,  and  it  will 
be  strange  if  the  opportunities  just  now  afforded  by  the  Canadian 
negotiations  do  not  result  in  the  near  future  in  a  comprehensive 
understanding  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  not  merely  on  the  broad  general  lines  of  common 
commercial  interests,  but  also  on  such  closely  related  details  as 
the  creation  and  the  guaranty  of  an  interoceanic  waterway.'' 

The  Times  is  satisfied  if  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  as  free  as  the 
Suez  canal.  The  Daily  Mail  insists  that  there  must  be  joint 
control  with  Great  Britain.     The  Manchester  Guardian  says: 

"It  is  nearly  eighteen  years  since  Mr.  Blaine  declared  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  to  have  been  abrogated  by  circumstances, 
and  altho  Lord  Granville  maintained  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment relied  with  confidence  upon  its  observance,  the  United  States 
again  asserted  that  it  was  no  longer  binding.  We  need  not. 
therefore,  affect  surprise  when  Mr.  McKinley  ignores  its  existence 
under  circumstances  that  could  not  have  been  foreseen  in  [881, 
much  less  in  1S50.  Nevertheless  we  regret  that  the  guaranties  of 
the  canal's  neutrality  are  so  lightly  brushed  aside;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  joining  with  Great  Britain  in  inviting  'every  other  state 
with  which  both  or  either  have  friendly  intercourse  to  enter  into 
stipulations  with  them  similar  to  those  which  they  have  entered 
into  with  each  other,'  the  United  States  should  depart  from  its 
own  resolution  never  to  '  obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclu- 
sive control  '  over  a  Central  American  canal." 

Our  Canadian  cousins  are  very  much  interested  in  the  subject, 
but  most  of  their  papers  think  that  the  matter  is  hardly  far  enough 
advanced  to  merit  much  discussion,  especially  a  1  American  rail- 
road  interests,  as  well  as  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  will  have 
a  word  to  say.  /'he  Monetary  Times,  Toronto,  believes  that  it 
is  useless  to  stipulate  about  the  position  of  the  canal  with  regard 
to  belligerents.      It  says  : 

"Such  a  canal  ought,  like  that  of  the  Suez,  to  be  neutralized. 
Prance  would  particularly  object  to  the  Nicaragua  canal  coming 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  ;  the  real  control  would  go 
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to  the  nation  which  might  have  the  largest  fleet  to  detail  for  its 
protection.  This  rather  than  a  paper  control  which  would  in  the 
event  ot  war  go  for  little  would  bo  the  governing  factor.  The 
report  that  the  Panama  Canal  Company  has  sent  representatives 
to  Washington  to  oppose  the  building  of  the  Nicaragua  canal 
has  caused  some  severe  criticism  of  the  'effrontery  '  of  the  move. 
Whether  England  would  be  disposed  to  join  France  in  any  pro- 
test against  a  violation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  under  pres- 
ent circumstances,  must  not  he  hastily  assumed." 


A    GERMAN     ADMIRAL'S     ACCOUNT    OF    THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

BETWEEN  the  extremely  optimistic  description  of  our  new- 
Asiatic  possessions  as  furnished  by  "expansionist "  papers 
and  the  very  pessimistic  view  taken  by  some  writers  who  consider 
the  United  States  already  big  enough,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
even  the  most  intelligent  reader  to  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
Philippines.  The  following  excerpts  from  Admiral  Pli'iddemann's 
"Struggle  for  Cuba"  will  therefore  be  welcome.  Pluddemann, 
like  all  German  naval  authors,  does  not  write  for  the  masses. 
His  aim  is  to  convey  information,  and  he  does  so  in  the  dry  tone 
of  the  average  German  professor.  He  is  a  typical  naval  officer 
of  the  type  to  which  Dewey  belongs,  and  sensationalism  is  en- 
tirely "out  of  his  line."     lie  writes,  in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

The  area  of  the  nearly  1,200  islands  comprising  the  Philippines 
is  very  respectable,  rather  larger  than  that  of  Italy.  There  is  a 
chance  of  a  safe,  quiet  coasting  trade,  as  there  are  countless 
channels,  secure  against  storms.  The  climate  is  tropical.  From 
November  to  February  (the  cool  season),  the  climate  suits  Euro- 
peans remarkably  well.  The  other  months  are  less  agreeable, 
but  the  people  need  not  be  unhealthy,  if  due  precautions  are  taken 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  bubonic  plague  has  never 
been  in  the  Philippines,  but  typhoid  and  smallpox  claim  many 
victims.  Manila  is  healthful,  since  a  magnanimous  Spaniard 
presented  that  city  with  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water. 

The  worst  plagues  of  these  islands  are  hurricanes,  insects,  and 
earthquakes.  The  soil,  however,  is  incredibly  rich,  rice,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  above  all  Manila  hemp  being  the  chief  exports. 
There  is  plenty  of  coal  and  of  good  quality,  as  the  railroad  from 
Manila  to  Dagupan,  of  which  some  120  miles  are  in  working 
order,  shows. 

The  inhabitants  have  hardly  changed  since  the  Spaniards  an- 
nexed the  group.  They  are  divided  into  over  fifty  different  na- 
tionalities, the  Malays  being  most  numerous.  Of  whites  there 
are  only  15,000,  of  Chinese  and  their  relatives  by  intermarriage 
with  the  natives  over  160,000.  There  are  1,500,000  Negritos  in 
the  interior  who  are  entirely  independent.  Besides  the  national 
differences,  religious  differences  prevail. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Spanish  kings  who  encouraged 
annexation  and  colonization  was  the  salvation  of  souls.  But  this 
ideal  purpose  was  badly  accomplished  by  the  missionaries  sent 
out  to  do  their  work  under  the  protection  of  Spanish  bayonets. 
Outwardly  they  converted  the  natives,  who  nevertheless  retained 
many  of  the  heathen  customs  peculiar  to  their  districts.  In  real- 
ity these  missionaries,  secure  in  the  protection  granted  to  them 
by  the  home  Government,  made  slaves  of  the  natives.  In  the 
south  they  never  made  any  headway,  for  that  has  been  converted 
to  Mohammedanism.  The  north  has  now  adopted  a  kind  of  bas- 
tard Catholicism,  but  there  are  many  different  sects,  which  unite 
only  in  one  thing — their  hate  of  the  foreigner.  There  have  been 
many  rebellions,  generally  put  down  by  the  Spaniards  with  com- 
paratively small  loss  ;  but  the  Spaniards  never  attempted  to  rule 
the  interior.  The  last  rising  was  put  down  by  Polavieja,  who, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  rebels,  offered  them  money.  Aguinaldo 
Accepted  §400,000,  but  he  quarreled  with  his  comrades  about  the 
division  of  the  bribe.  In  the  mean  time  the  Americans  furnished 
the  rebels  with  arms  and  ammunition,  promised  them  independ- 
ence, and  obtained  their  help  against  the  Spaniards.  —  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH    OF   AUSTRIA. 

OX  December  2,  fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  Francis  Joseph 
I.  became  Emperor  of  Austria,  lus  uncle  Ferdinand  having 
abdicated  and  his  father  being  unwilling  to  accepl  the  burden  of 
a  throne.  He  has  not  been  lucky.  The  Hungarians  revolted, 
proclaiming  the   republic,  and   it  required   the  help  of  Russia — 


IT  is  not  anlikely  that  Portugal  will  follow  the  lead  of  her  daughter- 
country  Brazil  and  become  a  republic.  Fat  King  Charles  does  not  seem 
to  care-  indeed  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  is  at  heart  a  Republican. 
When  asked  why  he  did  not  abdicate,  he  answered:  "I  stay  in  the  king- 
business  because  I  have  learned  no  other ! " 


FRANCIS  JOSEPH   I.,    EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  KING  OF  HUNGARY. 

granted  by  Czar  Nicholas  I.  without  quid  pro  quo — to  restore 
order.  The  Italians,  who  made  war  upon  Austria  at  the  same 
time,  were  beaten;  but  they  renewed  the  struggle  in  1S59  with 
the  help  of  France,  and  were  successful.  In  1866  Austria  lost  the 
hegemony  over  Germany  for  good.  In  the  following  year  the 
Emperor  pacified  his  unruly  Hungarian  subjects  by  declaring 
Hungary  an  independent  kingdom,  united  with  Austria  only  in 
the  person  of  her  ruler.  Still  the  Magyars  are  not  satisfied,  espe- 
cially as  the  Austrians  expect  them  to  pay  a  larger  share  of  the 
army  and  navy  expenses.  Meanwhile  each  little  state  of  Austria 
is  anxious  to  obtain  the  same  privileges  as  Hungary,  and  the  in 
fluence  of  the  Germans,  who  alone  are  interested  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  empire,  is  declining,  and  their  affections  have  been 
alienated.  As  if  these  troubles  were  not  enough,  the  Emperor 
has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  family  affairs.  His  only 
son  committed  suicide,  his  brother  was  executed  in  Mexico,  his 
wife  assassinated  but  recently  in  Geneva.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Emperor,  like  his  predecessor,  wishes  to  abdicate  ;  but  his 
popularity  is  now  greater  than  at  any  time  during  his  long  reign, 
and  he  remains  at  his  post  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Unfor- 
tunate as  he  has  been,  all  Europe  unites  in  praising  him. 
The  Nieuws  van  den  Dag,  Amsterdam,  says  : 

"  Altho  honored  and  respected  by  his  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  heterogeneous  empire  is  probably  held  together  by  his 
personal  influence  only,  Francis  Joseph  has  probably  experienced 
more  reverses,  as  a  ruler  as  well  as  in  his  family,  than  any  other 
sovereign.  He  has  promised  many  reforms,  and  wished  to  grant 
them,  but  his  plans  were  often  wrecked  by  the  internal  dissen- 
sions of  his  empire.  The  revolutionary  movements,  however, 
which  broke  forth  in  nearly  all  European  states  found  Austria- 
Hungary  prepared  to  resist." 

On  the  whole  the  Austrian  people  have  united  in  praising  their 
sovereign.     The   Wiener  Zeitung,  Vienna,  says: 
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"The  battle  of  political  parties  lias  ceased  Cor  a  while,  racial 
and  national  dissensions  have  vanished ;  as  one  man  the  people 
gather  around  their  prince.  May  this  augur  well  for  the  future! 
May  the  Emperor  be  permitted  to  see  his  peoples  working  in  har- 
mony, and  may  we  .see  our  beloved  country  stand  forth  proudly 
among  the  nations  under  the  motto  •    /  iribus  viritis .'  " 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  points  out  that  for  their  own 

sakes,  if  not  from  motives  of  loyalty,  the  Emperor's  subjects 
must  wish  to  see  him  reign  many  more  years.      It  says  : 

"His  life  is  important,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  all  Europe.  Of 
all  living  sovereigns  none  could  be  spared  less  easily.  He  is  the 
personal  bond  which  holds  these  lands  together;  his  prestige,  his 
industry,  his  sense  of  duty,  can  not  be  replaced.  ...  It  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Emperor  to  rule  during  a  period  of  politi- 
cal and  social  changes,  a  period  of  fading  traditions  and  new 
ideas,  a  period  most  trying  to  a  ruler.  The  Emperor  himself  has 
known  this  for  a  long  time,  and  he  has  expressed  it  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  after  the  loss  of  Lombardy,  when  he  said  :  'The 
good  fortune  to  live  in  a  cpiiet.  happy  age  has  not  fallen  to  our 
share.  '" 

The  Hungarians  have  been  more  formal  in  their  remarks.  In 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  Francis  Kossuth  said  that  "  Hungary 
recognizes  only  her  constitutional  King,  not  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror,  "  Not  a  delegation  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  the  Budapest! 
Hirlap,  Budapest,  says: 

"A  thrill,  but  not  of  pleasure,  must  pass  through  the  soul  of 
Francis  Joseph  I.  as  he  thinks  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Like  a  young  C;esar  he 
mounted  his  throne,  proclaiming  his  will  to  be  law.  The  Hunga- 
rian nation  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  fought  with  each  other 
fifty  years  ago,  and  the  eighteen-year-old  Emperor  colored  the 
rising  sun  of  his  reign  blood-red.  .  .  .  He  underrated  the  strength 
of  the  Magyars,  who  had  to  be  crushed  with  the  help  of  Russia. 
Happily  his  experiences,  his  own  personal  character,  and  the 
advice  which  came  from  the  divine  soul  of  a  woman  freed  him 
from  the  bonds  of  his  youth.  .  .  .  Fifty  years  after  his  ascent  to 
the  throne,  the  Emperor  finds  his  empire  divided  in  two  parts ; 
but  the  second  of  December  concerns  only  the  one." 

The  Journal  ties  Debats,  Paris,  points  out  that  this  antagonism 
between  Austriaand  Hungary  is  increasing  rather  than  lessening, 
as  the  Hungarians  are  not  very  anxious  to  remain  united  with 
Austria.      It  then  continues: 

"At  the  same  time  the  differences  between  Slavs  and  Germans 
become  even  more  dangerous  to  the  empire  than  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Austrians  and  Hungarians.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
antisemitism  is  raising  its  grim  head,  increasing  the  general  dis- 
order. Nothing  but  the  strange  affection  of  the  people  for  their 
Emperor  now  prevents  a  catastrophe.  This  is  what  renders 
Francis  Joseph  so  necessary,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  believe 
that  tile  Emperor  will  abdicate.  Were  he  to  consult  his  own  con- 
venience, he  would,  no  doubt,  abandon  a  throne  which  is  threat- 
ened with  greater  difficulties  than  ever  surrounded  it  before.  Hut 
he  has  before  this  proven  that  he  is  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
the  interest  of  his  people,  and  he  will  not  leave  them  at  a  time 
when  he  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  their  well-being." 

In  England,  too,  there  are  many  people  who  believe  that  the 
constitutional  reforms  obtained  by  Francis  Joseph's  people  are 
not  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  St.  James's  Gazette,  London, 
says : 

"Austria,    as    a    rigid    autocracy,    was    perhaps  possible;  as   a 

"oosely  jointed  political  federation  of  the  Austio  Hungarian  mon- 
archy, is  an  undoubted  failure.  But  today's  jubilee  is  a  person- 
al one,  and  m  all  Europe  there  are  few  who  will  not  wish  well  to 
the  Emperor-King,  the  most  blameless  and  self-sacrificing  man 
who  ever  set  himself  to  a  hopeless  task.  Even  those  who  twenty 
years  ago  joined  with  Mr.  Gladstone  m  Ins  unworthy  and  un- 
truthful attacks  on  the    Emperor's  policy  will   to-day  take   part  in 

the  congratulations. " 

7  he  Spet  tat  Or  says  : 

"Tins  man.  whose  death  would   probably  be  the  signal  for  uni- 
versal war.  who   has  at   his  disposal   the   third   greatest   army   of 
Europe,  who    is   never   mentioned    by  friend    or   foe  without   pro- 
found res;.  .  unhappy  that  with  six1'  eighteen 
giving  themselves  up  to  joy  because  of  his  jubilee,  and  the 
only  abstaining                they  date  bis  n  i  ntly, 
Lion,  show  himself  to  no  crowd,  but  lives 
country  palace  thinking  ever  what  further  mis- 

.    We  should  say  of  him  now 

that-  h  squire  of  the  harder  type ;  proud 

inly,  of  duties,  which  according  to  his 


lights  lie  strenuously  performs,  counting  among  his  duties  the 
preservation  of  his  estates,  and  willing  to  make  some  sacrifices, 
but  not  too  many,  for  the  benefit  of  his  tenants.  Without  origi- 
nality, he  is  still  a  good  manager,  recognizing  clearly  where  the 
essence  of  the  matter  lies;  and  tho  devoid  of  special  keenm 
insight,  he  knows  one  man  from  another  very  well  indeed.  That 
is  an  ordinary  type,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  an  ordi- 
nary man  with  this  difference,  that  his  range  of  experience  has 
been  vast,  that  he  has  very  few  scruples  when  the  interests  of  his 
sovereignty  are  concerned,  and  that   his   peculiar  pride.    ;. 

of  his  house  for  generations,  has  the  exact  effect  of  other 
statesmen's  tolerance.  He  is  still  'the  Roman  Emperor, '  who 
can  use  any  one,  accept  an  ally,  pardon  if  convenient  any  foe, 
and  still  remain  in  his  own  thought  the  first  among  mankind." — 
Translations  made  for  This,  Litbkary  Digest. 


THE    NAVIES   OF    FRANCE   AND    ENGLAND. 

I'* HE  possibility  of  a  war  between  France  and  England  has 
induced  many  Continental  papers  to  publish  estima 
the  naval  strength  of  these  powers.  These  estimates  differ  very 
materially.  Thus  the  lllustrirte  Zeitung,  Leipsic,  gives  Eng- 
land sixty-two  serviceable  battle-ships,  but  this  same  paper  over- 
rated very  much  the  naval  power  of  Spain.  The  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  an  article  in  which  the 
British  fleet  is  criticized  by  a  writer  who  is  evidently  acquainted 
with  his  subject.  He,  too,  admits  the  superiority  of  the  British 
navy  over  that  of  France,  but  he  does  not  think  England  is  quite 
equal  to  France  and  Russia  combined.  The  construction  of  the 
British  vessels  he  regards  as  anything  but  faultless.  We  con- 
dense his  remarks  as  follows  : 

England  is,  no  doubt,  the  strongest  naval  power,  but  only  a 
war  can  show  whether  she  has  that  superiority  which  is  generally 
claimed  for  her.  Her  object  has  always  been  to  marshal  an  im- 
posing array  of  ships.  But  she  is  lacking  even  now  25,000  men 
to  put  her  navy  on  a  war  footing.  Even  the  ships  now  in  com- 
mission have  not  their  full  complement  of  men.  Moreover,  many 
of  her  ships  are  too  old  to  count.  The  available  fleet  comprises 
about  two  hundred  and  thirteen  vessels.  Among  these  are  quite 
a  number  of  old  and  slow  ironclads,  built  between  1S7S  and  1SS6. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  British  war-ships  rarely  reach  the 
speed  claimed  for  them  officially.  They  make  two  to  three  knots, 
some  of  them  four  to  five  knots  less. *  <  If  really  serviceable,  up- 
to-date  line-of-battle-ships,  Great  Britain  has  only  twenty-three: 
the  Canopus  (1S07) ,  Casar,  Hannibal,  Illustrious,  Magnificent, 
Majestic,  Prince  George,  Victorious,  Jupiter,  Mats  (is"5-q6), 
Barfieur,  Centurion  (1894-95),  Royal  Sovereign,  Empress  of 
India,  Hood,  Ramillies,  Repulse,  Resolution ,  Revenge,  Royal 
Oak  (1892-93),  Nile,  Trafalgar,  Sans- Par eil  (1890-91).  Great 
Britain,  therefore,  has  hardly  an  adequate  reserve  of  ships,  either 
111  the  Channel  or  for  use  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  her  fleet  is  a  match  for  the  combined  Russian  and  French 
fleets,  especially  as  these  countries  do  not  need  as  many  ships  for 
the  protection  of  their  trade  and  colonies. 

The  French  naval  authorities  have  thrown  cold  water  upon  the 
enthusiasts  who  were  ready  to  believe  that  French  elan  could 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  numbers.  In  the  pigaro,  Paris, 
a  naval  officer  of  high  rank  declares  that  Prance  is  not  likely  to 
rival  Great  Britain  in  battle-ships,  and  that  she  can  not  hope  to 
make  war  successfully  unless  she  can  build  a  sufficient  number  of 
fast  cruisers  to  destroy  British  trade.  Admiral  Fournier,  of  the 
French  Mediterranean  squadron,  nevertheless  thought  he  could 
give  a  good  account  of  the  enemy  on  Ins  station.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Petit  lar,  Toulon,  a  Radical  paper,  declares  that  the 
French  navy  is  anything  but  ready.      It  says  : 

"At  the  moment  when  the  Fashoda  question  seemed  likely  to 
result  in  war,  Toulon  was  without  ammunition  !  Not  only  was 
there  no  reserve,  but  even  the  regulation  ammunition  was  not  on 
board  the  ships.      What  there  was  would    not   have  been  sufficient 

for  a  fight  of  ten  minutes.  .  .  .  The  same  treachery  which  lowers 

the  efficiency  of  the  army  also  prevails  in  the  naw.  There  are, 
for  instance,  three  copies  <•(  the  secret  plana  of  the  Toulon  fortifi- 
cations :  one  at  Toulon,  one  in  the  army  office,  and  one  in  the 
navy  office.      When  the  Fashoda  trouble  was  at  its  height,  t 

lost,  ami  they  have  not  vet  been  recovered. "—  Trans- 
lations in  a  tie  for  Tiik  LlTBRARY    Dl< 

•  Few  people  are  aware  ol  the  extent  to  which  thl  Hon  is  car- 

A  1  as.- m   point  is  seen  In   the  recent  trials  between  Thornycroft 

iu  boats.    The  Thornycroft  boat,  said  t"  reach  a  speed  of  nearly 

\S  knots,  is,  despite  expi  nnable  to  keep  alongside  the 

Rchichau  boat,  for  which  only  »j  knots  sp  aed,     Bnl  the  Schichaa 

boats  make  their  trial  trips  n  oppysea.- 
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LOUIS  XVIII.   AND    HIS   MINISTERS. 

1  WHAT  will  probably  prove  to  be  an  invaluable  contribution 
*  »  to  the  history  of  the  Restoration  will  be  given  the  world 
by  M.  Ernest  Daudet,  who  was  selected  by  the  second  Due 
Decazes,  Minister  of  the  Republic  from  [873  to  1879,  to  prepare  a 
biography  ot"  his  predecessor,  the  illustrious  favorite  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  from  the  numerous  and  precious  documents  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Chateau  de  la  Grave. 

The  first  instalment  of  this  important  work  appeared  recently 
in  the  Rt-7'itc-  t/c-s  deux  Mondes.  The  scope  of  his  article  he  thus 
defines  : 

"The  episode  to  which  these  pages  are  dedicated  begins  at  the 
close  of  1S1S,  when  Richelieu,  victim  of  his  fears  and  scruples, 
was  about  to  yield  his  power  to  Decazes.  It  terminates  at  the 
fatal  moment  when  the  Duke  de  Berry,  in  the  flower  of  his  days, 
and  at  the  height  of  his  political  career,  was  assassinated  by  the 
poignard  of  Louvel.  This  catastrophe  brought  down  a  whole 
system  of  government.  The  opposite  system,  which  prevaded 
during  the  next  ten  years,  was  not  any  more  fortunate.  It  united 
liberal  France  against  the  Bourbons,  determined  their  fate,  and 
rendered  it  irreparable. " 

The  documents  confided  to  M.  Daudet  consist,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  fragments  of  a  memoir  written  by  the  first  Duke  Decazes 
after  his  fall  from  power,  and  his  voluminous  correspondence 
with  almost  all  his  eminent  contemporaries,  Richelieu,  Pasquier, 
Mole,  Maine  de  Biron,  Villemain,  Guizot,  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  Well- 
ington, Castlereagh,  and  many  others.  The  finest  of  the  col- 
lection, however,  is  his  correspondence  with  the  king.  There  are 
over  two  thousand  autographic  letters  fiom  Louis  to  his  minister, 
a  veritable  history  of  the  reign  written  from  day  to  day  by  one  of 
the  first  actors.  These  unpublished  documents  derive  a  new  in- 
terest from  the  fact  that  they  present  the  great  personages  of  that 
momentous  epoch  in  a  most  favorable  light,  adding  to  their  claim 
to  the  respect  and  consideration  of  posterity.  M.  Daudet  speaks 
as  follows  of  the  letters  of  the  king  : 

"We  discern  in  these  rapidly  written  epistles  the  character  of 
the  affection  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Decazes.  He  addresses 
him  with  as  much  abandon  as  familiarity,  but  above  all  with  a 
paternal  tenderness.  He  seizes  every  opportunity  of  taking  his 
pen  :  his  health,  that  of  'his  son' — so  it  was  that  he  called  Decazes 
— the  conversation  that  they  had  had  the  day  before,  for  the  king 
received  him  every  evening  ;  the  most  trivial  incidents  in  their 
life  in  common,  and  the  most  grave  events  of  the  kingdom.  He 
writes  to  him  on  every  subject,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  and 
sometimes  three  times  on  the  same  day.  And  in  these  letters, 
affectionate,  heartfelt,  witty,  satirical,  full  of  anecdotes,  and  in- 
terlarded with  French  and  Latin  quotations,  some  cry  of  solicitude 
is  continually  revealing  a  soul  that  we  did  not  know  to  have  been 
either  so  delicate,  nor  so  communicative,  nor  so  tender.  'My 
dear  son,  my  dear  child,  my  dear  Elie.'  such  are  the  names  that 
he  gives  him — 'Thou  knowest  how  I  love  thee — thou  knowest 
what  thou  art  for  thy  Louis  '  —such  are  the  terms  that  he  employs 
in  writing  to  him.  " 

France  was  divided  at  that  time  into  the  liberals,  led  by  the 
king  and  his  minister,  who  were  endeavoring  to  render  "France 
loyal  and  the  throne  national,"  and  the  ultra  royalists,  who,  with- 
out daring  to  acknowledge  it,  were  seeking  to  destroy  the  work 
of  the  Revolution  and  reestablish  the  ancient  edifice  which  it  had 
overthrown.  The  attitude  of  the  king  was  always  firm  and  full 
of  dignity.  He  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  ultras,  curtailed 
their  privileges,  and  gave  his  unflinching  support  to  the  ministers 
whom  he  had  invested  with  authority  ;  never  swerving  even  in 
the  midst  of  violent  political  tempests,  which  it  must  have  re- 
quired great  strength  to  oppose. 

The  leader  of  the  ultras  was  Monsieur,  Conite  d'Artois,  the 
brother   of   the   king.     Among   his   other  offices   Monsieur   was 


colonel-general  of  the  National  Guard,  and  he  used  the  immense 
influence  conferred  upon  him  by  this  important  command  to 
thwart  the  designs  of  the  Government.    The  ministers  complained 

of  his  animosity,  and  demanded  that  the  National  Guard  should 
iced  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
king  honored  their  demand  without  hesitation.  Monsieur 
Stormed  and  raved,  and  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people.  But 
the  king  was  inflexible.  The  following  letter  from  Louis  to  his 
brother  is  upon  this  subject : 

"As  I  told  you,  my  dear  brother,  the  affair  of  the  National 
Guard  has  been  again  discussed,  and  we  have  all  agreed  that  the 
order  was  indispensable.  In  a  constitution  that  imposes  responsi- 
bility upon  the  ministry,  it  is  essential  that  every  institution,  and 
above  all  one  so  important,  should  be  under  the  direct  and  exclu- 
sive support  of  some  one  minister.  Nevertheless,  tho  my  reason 
is  satisfied,  my  heart  deplores  the  agitation  that  I  read  in  yours. 
But  I  am  compelled  to  silence  it,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  found  myself  under  this  sad  necessity.  I  know  you  too  well 
not  to  believe  that  you  will  acknowledge  the  urgency  of  the 
motives  that  have  determined  my  decision,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  do  nothing  to  add  to  the  grief  I  feel  in  being  compelled  to 
oppose  your  wishes." 

On  another  occasion,  when  Monsieur  was  found  to  be  implicated 
in  dangerous  intrigues  and  agitations,  he  addressed  to  Louisa 
letter  full  of  reproaches  and  complaints.  The  king  in  reply 
calmly  justified  his  system,  his  principles,  and  acts,  concluding 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"I  have  no  wish  to  change  either  my  system  or  my  ministers; 
on  the  contrary,  I  am  resolved  to  sustain  them  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner.  You  have  announced  that  if  you  can  not  succeed 
in  persuading  me  you  will  make  public  your  way  of  thinking, 
and,  what  will  be  unhappily  the  melancholy  consequences  of  this, 
you  will  cease  to  see  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  resolution 
would  block  the  march  of  the  Government.  But  with  firmness 
and  prudence  we  would  triumph  over  this  obstacle,  and  I  hope, 
while  I  am  king,  there  will  be  no  serious  trouble.  But  I  can  not 
contemplate  without  trembling  the  moment  when  my  eyes  shall 
be  closed.  You  would  then  find  yourself  between  two  parties, 
one  of  which  would  believe  that  it  had  already  been  oppressed  by 
me,  while  the  other  would  anticipate  being  downtrodden  by  you. 
The  result  would  be  a  civil  war  and  a  future  of  disaster,  violence, 
and  calamity.  There  is  still  time  to  abjure  a  project  whose  exe- 
cution would  cause  so  many  misfortunes.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
approve  at  once  the  invariable  resolution  which  I  have  declared 
to  you  ;  time  will  lead  you  to  do  so,  and  the  close  of  my  life,  now 
enveloped  in  so  dark  a  cloud,  may  yet  see  some  beautiful  days." 

This  truly  royal  letter  was  not  without  effect.  Monsieur  sub- 
mitted, tho  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  this  is  a  specimen  of  the 
battles  that  were  continually  being  waged  between  the  king  and 
the  leaders  of  the  party  of  reaction.  These  men  claimed  to  be 
his  chief  supporters,  but  demanded  as  the  price  of  their  alle- 
giance that  he  should  violate  his  pledges  to  the  people  and  the 
constitution,  and  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  rendering  the 
monarchy  as  absolute  as  of  old. 

Next  to  the  correspondence  of  Louis  himself,  M.  Daudet  re- 
gards the  diaries  of  the  Duchess  Decazes  as  the  most  valuable 
among  the  numerous  documents  entrusted  to  his  discretion.  The 
duchess  was  a  woman  of  keen,  penetrating  intellect,  quick  in- 
sight, and  accurate  observation.  She  belonged  to  the  ancient  and 
illustrious  house  de  Saint-Aulaire,  was  married  to  Decazes  at 
sixteen,  and  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  There  are  many  men 
still  living  who  knew  her,  and  they  are  unanimous  in  praising 
her  strong  character  and  high  intelligence.  Her  diaries  were  not 
intended  for  the  world,  and  in  them  she  expressed  her  opinions 
with  such  frankness  and  abandon  that  even  now,  after  a  lapse  of 
eighty  years,  it  would  be  impossible  to  publish  them  without  re- 
vision. M.  Daudet  declares,  however,  that  as  a  fruitful  source  of 
information  they  are  simply  priceless  ;  he  turns  to  them  at  every 
moment  only  to  be  amazed  at  their  inexhaustible  wealth. 

The    Duke  de  Richelieu,   Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs   in   the 
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king's  famous  ministry,  towers  above  most  of  his  contemporaries 
in  intellect  and  influence.  Richelieu  stood  between  the  two 
parties  that  we  have  designated.     Thei  a  warm  friend- 

ship between  himself  and   D<  pported  loyally, 

well  knowing  th?t  they  were  sustained  by  the  king,  most  of  the 
measures  brought  forward  by  his  colleague.  Altho  aristocratic 
in  his  associations  and  i  his  own  convictions  were  no 

doubt  in  favor  of  a  liberal  monarchy.  But  he  believed  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done  unless  the  adherence  of  the  ultras  could  be  se- 
cured, and  occupied  himself  with  fruitless  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  Monsieur  and  the  followers  of  Decazes. 

It  appears  from  these  documents  that  he  suffered  greatly  from 
self-distrust,  and  took  an  exceedingly  pessimistic  view  of  th< 

of  France.  He  was  haunted  by  the  desire  to  withdraw  from 
power,  and  it  required  all  the  influence  that  Decazes  could  exert 
to  prevent  him  from  resigning.  On  his  departure  for  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  he  writes  to  his  friend  as  follows: 

"  Adieu  '.  I  am  sad,  and  our  future  looks  to  me  very  black  ;  my 
own  presents  itself  under  the  most  gloomy  colors,  for  if  things  go 
badly  now  I  shall  not  be  able  to  retire,  and  to  remain  in  office 
will  be  for  me  a  thousand  times  worse  than  to  die." 

On  his  return,  he  gives  vent  to  the  following  denunciation  of 
the  free  press,  which  reads  like  some  of  the  attacks  on  yellow 
journalism  in  our  own  day  : 

"I  return  to  France  with  a  heart  sorely  oppressed  at  the  sight 
of  all  the  evils  that  menace  this  unhappy  country.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  the  Pandora's  box  from  whence  issue  all  the  calami- 
ties that  menace  the  land.  By  means  of  it,  ancient  institutions 
will  be  destroyed  and  new  ones  prevented  from  taking  root. 
Just  this  was  predicted  long  ago  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It 
is  sad.  nevertheless,  that  twenty-eight  millions  of  men  should  be 
condemned  to  ceaseless  disquietudes,  and  perhaps  to  frightful 
misfortunes,  so  that  some  few  newspaper  fiends  may  be  at  liberty 
to  spit  forth  their  venom  at  leisure  and  poison  the  public  mind. 
It  is  enough  to  put  one  into  a  rage." 

In  the  diary  of  the  Duchess  Decazes  we  find  the  following  pen 
picture  of  this  illustrious  statesman  : 

"  For  the  rest,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  is  a  finished  type  of  the 
gentleman  and  the  grand  seigneur,  polite  without  affectation, 
dignified  without  austerity;  a  noble  soul,  disinterested  and  sin- 
cere. He  is  married,  tho  no  one  ever  sees  his  wife.  She  lives  in 
the  Chateau  de  Courteille,  near  Verneuil,  in  Normandy.  It  is 
said  that  when  they  were  already  betrothed,  she  had  the  small- 
pox, which  left  her  disfigured  and  deformed.  Every  one  sup- 
posed that  her  fiance  would  find  a  pretext  for  breaking  his  con- 
tract with  a  person  so  cruelly  afflicted.  But  he  manifested  no 
such  desire.  The  marriage  took  place,  and  tho  they  are  for  the 
most  part  separated,  they  understand  each  other  perfectly,  and 
there  exists  between  them  a  warm  mutual  affection.  ...  In  the 
absence  of  his  wife,  the  duke  depends  greatly  upon  Ins  two  sisters  ; 
he  maintains  the  most  affectionate  relations  with  them,  and  aban- 
□imself  without  reserve  to  their  influence,  for  it  is  his  fault 
to  have  no  confidence  in  himself." 

With  still  greater  interest  will   be  read  this  noble  woman's  de- 

isband,  when  he  was  being  assailed  by  numerous 

She  sets  forth   his  intentions  and  pleads  for  him   as 
follows  : 

"M.  Decazes  began  to  play  his  part  with  not  less  ardor  and 
good  faith  than  hope  of  success.      He  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the 

d,  without  regard  to  difficulties,  or  the  t 

quencea  that  might  result  to  himself.  Sure  of  the  loyalty  of  his 
ami,  sure  both  of  his  royalism  and  his  liberalism,  he  could  not 
believe   that    t!.  Id   he  doubted  because  he  did   not  deny 

the  other.  He  marched  with  the  royalists  so  lou;;  as  he  deemed 
that  they  were  acting  for  the  good  of  the  country.  He  abandoned 
them  when  he  saw  the  danger   into  which   they  were   leading  the 

king.     Thereupon  tl  ired  that  he  had  betrayed  the  king- 

dom, '  with  their  passions.      In 

ome   time  with  the  liberals,  he 
Stopped  when   lie  perceived  where  they  proposed  to  conduct   him, 


and  they  accused  him  of  reaction.  M.  Decazes  had  undertaken 
a  work  which  could  only  be  accomplished  slowly,  and  thev  all 
demanded  an  immediate  result.  He  was  occupied  with  a  finished 
mosaic,  and  they  demanded  that  it  should  be  done  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  sketch." 

Thus  terminates  what  may  be  called  the  first  act  of  the  episode 
which  M.  Daudet  treats.  In  the  second  the  scene  is  completely 
changed.  Richelieu  is  now  bent  upon  governing  France,  and 
demands  obstinately  the  retirement  of  Decazes;  while  the  king 
is  broken-hearted  at  his  inability  to  defend  his  favorite  from  the 
successful  minister,  who,  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  power,  has  be- 
come haughty  and  imperious.  The  tragical  scenes  that  result 
from  this  situation,  and  above  all  the  eloquent  and  pathetic  let- 
ters of  the  king,  read  like  the  pages  of  a  highly  seasoned  romance, 
rather  than  those  of  veritable  history. 


CORRESPONDENTS'  CORNER. 


How  Toads  Pass  the  Winter. 
Editor  of  The  Literary  DIGEST  : 

In  an  article  on  page  664,  issue  of  December  3,  it  is  stated  that  toads 
pass  the  winter  in  holes  in  dry  earth.  However  true  that  may  be  of  toads 
where  the  article  was  written,  it  is  not  so  of  toads  here.  Toads  are 
amphibious.  They  hibernate  with  frogs  in  the  Soft  mud  underneath  water 
in  ponds,  ditches,  canals,  etc.  In  the  spring  they  come  forth  and  live  lor 
some  time  in  the  water,  diving  down  into  the  mud  to  escape  dai  . 
when  a  sudden  lowering  of  temperature  causes  the  water  to  freeze.  They 
lay  their  eggs  in  the  water,  and  these  are  found  in  long  strings  coiled  in 
gelatinous  masses.  The  eggs  are  fertilized  as  they  leave  the  female.  The 
eggs  are  easily  distinguished  from  frog  eggs  by  the  black  center,  and  they 
produce  the  black  tadpole  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  frog,  which 
is  brownish-gray.  After  these  black  tadpoles  become  toads  they  leave  the 
water  after  a  rain  when  the  earth  is  damp  and  the  sun  obscured,  instinc- 
tively avoiding  a  hut  sun  and  parched  earth,  which  would  be  fatal  to  them. 
The  presence  of  hundreds  of  these  small  toads  after  a  heavy  shower  has 
given  rise  to  the  stories  of  showers  of  toads.  T.  J.  Henry. 

Apollo,  Pa. 

The   Neglected  Seminoles  of  Florida. 

Editor  of\ 'he  Literary  Digest: 

It  may  not  be  known  to  many  outside  of  this  State,  but  there  are  resi- 
ding in  the  southern  portion  of  Florida  between  three  and  five  hundred 
semi-civilized. Indians.  They  live  in  what  is  known  as  the  Everglades. 
Heretofore  they  have  lived  a  quite  peaceful,  happy  life,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, but  their  vocation  must  change,  and  for  the  worse,  unless  help  comes 
from  some  source.  Orange  groves,  vegetable  gardens,  and  railroads  are 
now  on  the  lands  once  so  full  of  wild  game.  We  have  broken  almost  every 
agreement  and  have  now  driven  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  they  can  no  longer  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  But  little  if  any  effort 
has  been  made  to  civilize  them.  Up  to  this  time  they  have  been  doing  well 
and  have  not  been  in  need  of  help,  but  from  now  on  they  should  have  some 
consideration,  A  few  years  ago  wbeil  1  was  a  boy,  I  learned  to  speak  their 
language  and  learned  a  good  deal  of  their  unwritten  history.  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  most  popular  ones  of  the  Seminole  tribe,  and  I 
learned  from  them  that  an  agent  or  two  had  been  sent  among  them,  but 
they  did  not  understand  his  language  and  they  looked  upon  him  with  sus- 
picion.  They  are  anxious  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  from  my 
personal  knowledge  I  Will  say  that  they  are  easy  to  teach  and  learn  fast. 
They  have  some  very  bright  and  industrious  boys  and  girls  among  them 
>_■  than  ordinary  intelligence.  They  an-  in  need  of  teachers.  If  half 
1  could  be  taught  they  would  soon  educate  tne  balance.  They  are 
.  virtuous,  and  lndU8triOU8.  They  are  of  a  copper  color,  tail.  1 
and  generally  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  lift  y  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
flve  pounds.      Some  noble  Bp<  manhood  are  among  them. 

Their  lands  and  homes  have    gone  into  the  hands  of  corporations,  land 
and  speculators;  but  a  . small  partol   land  is  left  for  them  to 
hunt  on,  and  they  have   realized  their  condition,    and  often  sav    that    their 
children  will    h.,v  as  they  know  not    how  to   live  like    the  white 

man  ;  and  it  s.enis  to  give  them  a  if  trouble. 

■  in   few  people  who  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  them,  and  their 

on  is  surely  unknown  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  or  some 

:   effort  would   be  made  in  behalf  of  these  poor  suffering  people  who 

from  their  homes  to  the  end  of  the  continent.    Hut  few 

can  speak  their  language  ;  in  fact,  no  one  his  ever  been    to  them,  an. 

11  1 1  it- in  BO  as  tO  make  them  understand  their  meaning.      I  have 

mong  them  from   m  v  boyhood,  and  I  feel  an  intert  st  in  their  welfare, 

but  I  fa  n    the   picture    of   their    condition.     Ail    who   know 

them  will  bear   me    OU)    in   the   assertion   that   thev  have   been   honest,  and 

vi-  molested  no  one.  anil  tiny 

need  and  deserve  help  from  some  s, 

I  trust   their  condition  will    be  made   known   through  The  LITERARY  Dl- 

.'ewh.it  [have  said,  and  give 
to  them  a  pan  01   what  •  pending  on  other  Indiana  who  would  or 

don..'  1]  win  appreciate  it  as  much  sb  the  Seminolea  of  Pl< 

who  have  bet  neglected,  especially  in  the  line  ..f  education. 

Kl  AM     b.    CAK1.ION. 
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Reduced  Prices   on 

Suits  and  Cloaks 


WK  wish  to  close  out  our  Winti  r  Suitings  and 
during  the  next  few  weeks  in  order  t  >  make  room 
for  Spring  goods.  We  have  therefore  made  decided  re 
ductions  on  almost  every  suit  and  cloak  in  our  line.  5  • 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  securing  a  fashiomble  garment 
at  :i  reduction  ot  one-third  from  former  pi  loi  s. 
Style  No.  -  •  i.  Church  or 
visiting  costume,  consist- 
ing of  .i  waist  and  skii  t. 
The  nv  .ii- 1  i 
with  a  yoke  of  fine 
silk .  and  both  waist 
and  skirt  are  richly 
trimmed  with  s.itin 
bands.  The  suit  i- 
I  lined  throughout. 
Retailers  a-k  ^.'5.>^> 
I  for  a  gown  of  this 
kind.  Our  regular 
price  has  been 

Special  Price 
for  this  Sale 


$12.00 


We  tell  you  about  hundreds 
.  f  other  reduced-price  gai 
memsin  our  Winter  catalogue 
and  bargain  list,  which  will 
be  sent  free,  together  with  a 
full  line  ot  samples,  to  any 
lady  w  ho  wishes  it.  Be  sure 
to  say  whether  you  wish  the 

Suit    No.  709.  samples  for  suits  or  forcloaks, 

and  we  will  then  be  able  to 
send  you  exactly  what  you  desire.  Any  Raiment  in  this 
sale  that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  not  worth  double 
the  amount  asked  for  it,  may  be  returned  and  your  money 
will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalog!/  ■,  Sa»i/>'cs.  ami  Bargain 
Lis!;  don't  delay — the  choicest  goods  will  be  sold  first 

THE  NATIONAL   CLOAK  COMPANY, 

119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


New  patent  laws  have  been  inaugurated  in  Aus- 
viding  for  examination  as  to  originality 
of  invention.  Under  the  now  law,  three  yearaare 
granted  in  which  the  patent  may  be  worked,  unless 
the  interest  of  the  state  demands  us  working  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  period.  The  old  law  re- 
quired the  fulfilment  of  only  a  few  formalities. 


An  ornamental    hardwood    box,   made  of  any 
one  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood,  furnished  with 

a  solid   stationary    brass  carrying   handle,  is   used 

instead  of  the  metal  coal  scuttle  in  England. 
Consul  Halstead,  Of  Birmingham,  believes  that 
our  hardwood  manufacturers,  because  of  conven- 
ient supplies,  could  not  only  develop  an  export 
trade  with  these  boxes,  but  could  find  a  ready 
sale  for  them  in  the  United  States. 


gjinter  Bruise 


to  the  Scenes  of 

THE    BATTLEFIELDS  OF  THE 
SPANISH=AMERICAN    WAR 

!  By  the  American   Line  Twin-Screw    United 

'*>)  States    Mail 

AS.  5.  NEW  YORK 

©  ^— — ®    (u.  S.  Auxiliary  Cruiser  Harvard.) 
Sailing  from  new  york,  Saturday, 

MARCH    4th,   1899,  for 

Havana,  Santiago,  Sibo= 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE      ney,    Daiquiri,    Guanta= 

$200  natno,  San  Juan,  Ponce, 

and  Upwards  Tne   Windward   Islands, 

and  Jamaica,  j*    <   .* 

....  DURATION    31     DAYS  .... 


The  total  import  into  Germany  of  paints  and 
colors  for  the  year  1897  was  6,394,309  kilograms 
O  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds),  440,000  kilograms  of 
which  were  received  from  the  United  States.  The 
statement  is  made  that  American  colors  :;re  pre- 
ferred; that  they  are  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  German  ones,  altho  poorer  in  quality. 

Nearly  all  of  the  zinc  white  comes  from  Belgium, 
and  is  extensively  used  in  interior  decorative 
work,  this  style  being  preferred  for  ceilings. 
There  are  at  least  fifteen  dealers  in  paints  and 
colors  in  the  city  of  Mannheim,  and  one  firm — 
Messrs.  G.  P.  Dall  &  Co.— is  willing  to  receive 
consignments  from  America  on  trial  (in  competi- 
tion with  native  products)  and  to  sell  on  commis- 
sion, if  they  are  found  equal  in  price  and  quality 
to  the  German  product. 


For  full   information  apply  to 


International  Navigation  Company 

6    BOWLING   GREEN,    NEW    YORK,   or   any   of 
their  Agents  in  the   United  States  and  Canada 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  every  office,  school 
home.    Saves  its  cost  in  lead 


Mechanical  perfection.    No  toy.    Circulars  free. 

Made  only  by  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 

153-154  Lake  Street.  CHICAGO.  _ 

4?  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


In  his  annual  report  Consul-General  Osborn 
gives  the  following  statement  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  Apia  in  1897: 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  $329,630,  of 
which  nearly  half  ($157,695)  came  from  Australian 
colonies.  The  United  States  sent  goods  to  the 
value  of  $53,415  ;  Great  Britain,  $13,322  ;  Germany, 
$5,562;  Fiji,  $3,757;  Tonga,  $12,642;  other  South  Sea 
islands,  $4,518  ;  New  Britain,  $580 ;  and  Hawaii, 
$884.  The  exports  amounted  to  $239,198,  of  which 
$125,380  went  to  Europe,  $54,305  to  the  United 
States,  $51,473  to  Australasia,  $14,223  to  Hawaii, 
etc.  Of  copra  (native  product),  10,691,520  pounds 
were  exported  from  Samoa.  The  consul-general 
adds  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  goods  from 
Australia  are  of  American  origin.  It  is  stated  that 
all  goods  originating  east  of  California  are  sent  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  thence  to  Sydney,  and 
from  Sydney  to  Apia,  and  are  delivered  there 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  obtained  directly  from 
San  Francisco. 

Consul-General  Mason,  writing  from  Frankfort, 
Germany,  on  the  rigorous  inspection  of  American 
dried  fruits  by  the  German  authorities,  says  that 
the  regulations  have  been  "sharpened  so  as  to 
include  all  kinds  of  fruits,  dried  and  fresh.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  scale  is  deposited  only  on  the 
outside  of  the  fruit,  so  that  pared  fruit  must  be 
free  from  ail  danger.  But  the  German  officials 
will  take  nothing  for  granted,  and,  before  admit- 
ting even  dried  fruit,  they  require  the  opening  of 
10  per  cent,  of  all  the  boxes  to  show  that  they  con- 
tain peeled  fruit.  These  requirements  are  so 
severe  on  the  trade  that  the  big  steamship  lines 
landing  at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam  have  refused 
to  carry  American  dried  fruits.  This  in  turn  has 
raised  the  cost  of  freight  on  American  fruit.  It  is 
obliged  to  take  roundabout  routes,  reaching  the 
interior  by  rail,  with  inspections  at  the  frontier 
stations  of  Venlo  and  Herbesthal.  The  extra 
freight  and  the  heavy  cost  of  an  inspection,  the 
latter  beimr  about  5  cents  per  package,  make  a 
serious  restriction  on  the  American  trade." 


The  Index  to  lamps  and  the 
chimneys  for  them  will  save 
you  money  and  trouble. 

We  want  you  to  have  it. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


A  Jar  «* 
10  Cents 
Postpaid. 


Send  your  name  and  address  and  >.en 
cents  in  stamps,  with  your  grocers 
address,  and  we  will  forward  you  prompt. 
!y  a  sample  jar  of 


Extract  of  Beef. 

"has  that  rich,  beefy  flavor." 

A  delicious  Soup  may  be  made  in 
five  minutes.  It  makes  good  Beef  Tea. 
Always  ready,  never  spoils. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

ARMOUR  &  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


A  Rare  Chance. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  have  the  privilege  of 
offering  to  the  general  public  an  opportunity 
for  investment  such  as  presents  itself  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  for  sale  a  limited 
amount  of  the  capital  stock  in  a  company  that 
is  organized  under  the  strict  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  do  a  legitimate  mercantile 
business.  It  is  full-paid  and  non-assessable. 
Its  officers  and  directors  consist  of  some  of  the 
leading  financial  and  well-known  business  men 
of  New  York,  and  their  names  are  a  guarantee 
of  strict  and  honorable  business  dealings. 

Other  companies  doing  practically  the  same 
business  have  been,  and  are  to-day,  declaring 
dividends  from  100  to  300  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  amount  of  stock  remaining  unsold  is  too 
small  to  mfake  descriptive  advertisements  with 
prospectuses,  statistics,  etc.,  necessary ;  they 
will  be  furnished  on  application.  If  this  mat- 
ter is  attractive  to  you  it  is  important  that  you 
write  immediately. 

W.   E.  PENTZ  &  CO., 

Investment  Securities, 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


PURE  WATER! 


is  water  free  from  organic 
matter  which  produces  dis- 
ease, ,'iiki  from  earthy  salts 
which  induce  stiff  .ioiuts, 
rheumatism  and  disorders  of 
the  kidneys. 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

produces  it  (aerated)  in  any 
quantity  very  cheaply  and 
simply.  Our  110  Still  has 
twice  the  capacity  of  others, 
and  is  the onJy  StiUrecognized 
by  the  l'.  8.  Government. 
Send  for  booklet. 
THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.,  128  North  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Liebig 

COMPANY'S 
Extract  of 
Beef 

A  Jar  In  your  traveling 
bag-  will  not  take  up  much 
room,  but  in  the  shape  of 
-beef  tea  it  will  fill  a  lar^e-t^. 
1  void  when  you're  hungry  ' 
and  tired. 

Palatable  and  refreshing 

beef-tea    made    insiantiy 

w.th  hot  water  and  a  half 

teaspoonful  of  the  extract. 

Cet  the  genuine 

wuh  hiue  signature. 


liebig  COM  PAN  YS 
EXTRACTofBEEF 


The  Prudential 


The  Sunshine 

of  public  favor  is  poured  upon  the  Life 
Insurance  Company  which  deals  justly 
and  fairly  with  its  policy  holders, 

Cbe  Prudential 

has  established  a  reputation  for 
Honesty  and  Fair  Dealing. 

ORDINARY  and  INDUSTRIAL 
PROFIT-SHARING 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

$15  tO  $50,000. 

Premium    i  |       '.'    iily, 

Quarterly,  oi  Wi 

WIMTi:   I  OB   I  \>i:i  II  r;..\l:<. 

Cbe  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

OF   AMERICA. 

John  I"  Dryden,  Pros     ii.uue  office.  Newnrk.N.J 


The  5inger  No.  15. 


Sold  on  Instalments. 


DOUBLE  LOCK-STITCH. 
OSCILLATING  SHUTTLE. 

A  sewing-machine  specially  adapted  for  high- 
speed operation,  producing  greatest  quantity  of 
fine  stitching,  ur.J  requiring  Iea^t  effort  by  the 
operator.  Has  unusually  large  bobbin  for  lower 
thread  and  finest  adjustment  in  all  mechanical 
movements.  Greatest  range  of  work  and  lightest 
running  lock-stitch  sewing-machine  in  the  world. 
Every  genuine  machine  carries  the  trade-mark. 

You  can  try  one  Free.     Old  machines  taken  in  exchange. 


SINGER   SEWING-MACHINES  ARE  HADE  AND  SOLD  only  BY 

The    Singer    Manufacturing    Co. 

OFFICES   IN    EVERY  CITY   IN  THE   WORLD. 


PERSONALS. 
sir   Casimir  Stanislaus  Gzowski,  K.C.M.G., 

who  died  at  Ins  home,  in  Toronto,  B  few  days  ago, 
was  one  of  the  great  men  of  Canada.  He  was 
born  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  5,  1813,    His  father, 

Count  Gzowski,  a  Polish  nobleman,  was  an  officer 
in  the  Imperial  Guard.  When  the  disastrous  re- 
bellion against  the  tyranny  of  Constantine  broke 
out  young  Gzowski,  with  the  patriotism  of  his  race, 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents.  He  was 
present  at  the  Polish  triumph  at  Warsaw,  and 
took  part  in  the  engagements  which  followed. 
ral  times  wounded,  and  when  the 
final  catastrophe  came  the  division  to  which  he 
was  attached  surrendered,  the  officers  were  im- 
prisoned for  several  months,  and  were  afterward 
exiled  to  the  United  States.  After  four  years  in 
this  country,  he  moved  to  Toronto,  where  he 
lived  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir  Casimir  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Society  of  Canadian 
Civil  Engineers,  and  was  also  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission.  A  fine 
bronze  bust  of  him  has  been  placed  in  Queen  Vic- 
toria Park,  near  Table  Rock,  by  the  Park  Com- 
missioner. He  also  won  considerable  reputation 
in  building  the  international  bridge  over  the 
Niagara  River. 


THE  London  Daily  News  has  discovered  a  curi- 
ous affinity  between  trade  and  letters.  Charles 
Lamb  and  Mills  used  to  adorn  the  old  India  House. 
Austin  Dobson,  (iosse,  and  Cosmo  Monkhouse  are 
Board  of  Trade.  Benjamin  Kidd  and  W. 
M.  Rossetti  used  to  be  at  Somerset  House.  I).  G. 
Rossetti  narrowly  escaped,  at  one  crisis  in  his 
career,  being  a  telegraph  clerk  instead  of  an  ar- 
tist. The  post-office  absorbed  for  many  years  the 
superfluous  energies  of  Anthony  Trollope. 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  December  26. 

authorities    at    Washington    are    notified 
that     measures      have     been     taken     to     safeguard 

American  Interests  In  the  island  <>i  [loilo, 

It  Is  reported  thai  General  Weyler's  ent  ranee 
Into  Hie  ministry  is  opposed  by  Marshal  Blanco 

and  01  hen. 

The  conference  on  the  peace  proposal  of  the 
•  n   set  tor  St.  Petersburg, about  May 

It  is  said  that  the  French   police  havi 

■    lose    contents   pi  ■ 

a  mil  I  tar]  plot. 


(Substitute,  lor   Horaford's 

\i  id   Phosphate  arc   Dangerous. 

I  I 

whit  li  will  pro- 
m  having 
■■  1 1        1    ku     "  whel 

phati  "  in  1 

GOETHE'S  IPHKiENIA  IN  TAURIS 

1         I  ited    by     I  !  i6ma 

75  pp.     I'ii 

Address:  Frederick  Butler. 

READING.  PA. 


A  Scientific  Truth 

Prof.  Atwater  says:  "We  eat  too 
much  of  the  fuel  elements  of  food 
4-too  much  fat,  butter,  starch  and 
sugar?  too  little  of  the  flesh-form- 
ing elements  i  too  little  of  blood, 
bone  and  nerve  foods." 

Quaker  Oats  contains  the  de- 
sired elements  to  an  unequalled 
decree.     Delicate  and  delicious. 

THt  EASY  FOOD 

Quaker  Oats 


THE  WORLD'S  BREAKFAST 


Accerr  n 


CLEAN   HOT  WATER  •■■'»•-  ''on.  auyutrnogabaSi 


3  1  lowes,  n..\  |g,WMerburjr,Ooan' 
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A  GOODJRACTICE. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite 
and  Perfect  Digestion. 

After  eacb  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  the  mouth  and,  mini 
with  the  food,  they  constitute  a  perfect  diges 
absolutely  safe  for  the  most  sensitive  ston 

They  digest  the  food  before  it  ias  a 
iinnt,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  gas  and 
keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  the  poison- 
ous products  of  fermented,  half-digested  food. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  make  the  com- 
plexion clear  by  keeping  the  blood  pure. 

They  increase  flesh  by  digesting  flesh-forming 
foods. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  only  reme- 
dy designed  especially  for  the  cure  of  stomach 
troubles  and  nothing  else. 

One  disease,  one  remedy;  the  successful  physi- 
cian of  to-day  is  the  specialist  ;  the  successful 
medicine  is  the  medicine  prepared  especially 
for  one  disease. 

A  whole  package  taken  at  one  time  would  not 
hurt  you,  but  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good 
material. 

Over  six  thousand  men  and  women  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  alone  have  been  cured  of  in- 
digestion and  dyspepsia  by  the  use  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  stomach  diseases  to 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co..  Marshall.  Mich. 


BURPEE 


Best 


That  Grow 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1899, -Mailed  FREE  to  all. 
A  bright  Book  of  176  pages,  with  elegant  colored 

plates  and  illustrations  from  nature.  Gives  much  valu- 
able new  information.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
in  cash  prizes.  Write  a  postal  card  TO=DAV  \ 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 


SAVE^YOURFUEL 

By  using  our  (stovepipe)  RADIATOR 
\'t  With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

•&%  ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
,#  «"i  Tw^-  Dr°P  postal  for  proofs  from 
ill    ®  « .'ll  prominetitmen. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
where  we  have   no  active  agent  we 
will  sell  at  wholesale  price.     Vriteat 
once. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  COMPANY, 
49  Furnace  St..  ROCHESTER.  AY.  Y. 


Steel  Ceilings 


DECORUM, 


BND  BEST 


FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 


Send  (orcatalofrue 
and  description  ot 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52 

BOSTON  OFFICE, 


Cherry  St.,  New  York 

Equitable  Building. 


BIGY 


pi  re  1500 

ULtOi    be  sac 


98  Models,  all  kinds,  must 
rificed.  (9  to  $18.  Second- 
12.     Write  for  Catalog  and 


hand.    S:i   to 
baruain  offer. 
J.  M.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago 


—  Pres  i  tgulnaldo'a  cabinet  meets  and 
resigns, 

.  1 .  Decembi 

—  The    Cabinet    considers    the     moie    i: 
part  sot  the  peace  1  reatj  . 

liie    supreme    court    in    Hawaii   holds   by   its 

decision    thai     annexation    repeals   (lit-    Hawaiian 
slal  ill  < IB 

It   is  1  tat   Genera]   Rios  has  surren- 

dered Uoilo. 

ral  Henry  issues  an  order  revoking  Span 
ish  franchises  in  Puerto  Rtco. 

Wednesday,  Decembi 

Senator  .lustiii  s.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  dies 
in  Washington  city. 

General  Otis  reports  to  the  War  Department 
thai  Uoilo  has  been  taken  by  the  Philippine  in- 
surgents, 

General  Henry  withdraws  his  order,  revo- 
king Spanish  concessions  in  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico, 

—  The  Swiss  village  of  Airolo  is  partially  buried 
by  an  avalanelie. 

—  It  is  repotted  that  President  McKinley  is 
opposed  to  an  extra  session  of  Congress. 

Thursday,  December  so. 

— President  McKinley  issues  an  order  regulating 
the  financial  system  of  Cuba  and  fixing  the 
standard  of  values. 

—The  preliminary  report  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Commission  is  made  public. 

An  official  canvass  of  the  vote  for  governor 
of  New  York  shows  a  total  of  1,319,190,  of  which 
Colonel  Roosevelt  received  661,707,  a  plurality  of 
17.783- 

Aguinaldo  has  chosen  a  new  cabinet,  which 
is  pledged  to  independence  and  the  retention  of 
the  Spanish  prisoners. 

Demonstration  by  Cuban  soldiers  will  not 
be  permitted  in  Havana  during  the  evacuation  by 
the  Spanish  forces. 

—  There  is  much  comment  in  P.erlin  at  the  re- 
ported arrival  of  an  American  war-ship  at  Apia, 
Samoa. 

—It  is  asserted  in  Rome  that  a  pontifical  docu- 
ment concerning  religious  matters  in  America, 
has  been  despatched  to  Cardinal  Gibbons. 

Friday,  December 30. 

— Sefior  Romero,  Mexican  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  dies  in  Washington. 

— The  War  Department  orders  an  investigation 
into  the  quality  of  the  beef  furnished  to  the 
army. 

— The  Cuban  patriotic  committee  in  Havana  de- 
cides to  postpone  their  celebration  of  Spanish 
evacuation. 

—Mrs.  Botkin  is  convicted  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  murder  in  the  first  degree  of  Mrs.  Dunning. 
A  British  cruiser  is  sent  to  Uoilo  to  protect 
British  interests. 

— It  is  reported  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  consolidate  all  the  paper  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  country. 

—The  Brazilian  Parliament  ratifies  the  treaty 
for  extradition  with  the  United  States. 

Saturday,  December  31. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt  takes  the  oath  of  office 

as  governor  of  New  York. 

— Secretary  Hay  disapproves  the  exclusive  con- 
cession granted  by  the  former  government  of 
Hawaii  to  the  Pacific  Cable  Company. 

—  Funeral  services  over  the  remains  of  Senator 
Morrill  are  held  in  Washington. 

—A  great  battle  is  reported  to  have  been 
fought  in  Sze-Chuen  province,  China,  in  which  the 
imperial  forces  defeated  the  rebels. 

Sunday,  January  /. 

— The  funeral  of  Mexican  Ambassador  Romero 
is  held  in  Washington. 

—  Spanish      sovereignty     in     Cuba    ceases    at 

twelve  o'clock;  the  United  States  flag  is  hoisted  on 
the  palace  and  forts. 


D nil  Wll  9  Troches 

the  popular  cure  for 

IRRITATED  THROATS. 

Fac-Simile  4r    f  s9  S    on  every 

Signature  of    j%&4 /Z^^jfa,    box. 


Go  to  California 

Go  to  California  via  "  Sunset  Limited,"  the  fastest  and 
tinest  long  distance  train  in  the  world.  Our  patrons  of 
past  seasons  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
unexcelled  train-service  is  operated  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  again  this  year,  thus  affording  an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  our  wintry  blasts  via  .1  semi- 
tropical  route  to  the  land  that  knows  no  winter.  Direct 
ns  for  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  around-the-world.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  349 
Broadway,  New  York. 


A    rlandsome   Eiook 

Aboot  Mattresses, 

Pillows,  and  Cushions 

Mailed  Free 

1  p  Cleaning  a 

Hair 
\%>  Mattress 

;'l„  ■  Is  not  a  pleasing 
occupation  — 
think    what    you 
have  been  sloop 
ing  on  so  longl 
Conquer     preju- 
dice (il  you  have 
an) )  and  sendfor 
>{£  our   hook    "  The 
jjfi  Tesl    of    Time," 
ISSHj  and    you  will   at 
■rrj3-  hast  learn,  at  our 
expense,  about 

The  Ostermoor 

Patent  Elastic  <t  1  £T 
Felt  Mattress,       \  O* 

2  ft.  6  in.  wide,  weight  25  lbs.,       -        $8.35 

3  ft.  wide,  weight  30  lbs.,     ■        »  10.00 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  weight  3S  lbs.,        -  11.70 

4  ft.  wide,  weight  40   bs.,     ...    13.35 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  weight  45  ibs.,        -         1500 

All  6  feet  3  inches  long,  or  any  length  desired. 

If  made  in  two  parts,  50  cents  extra.  Ex- 
press charges  prepaid  anywhere.  It  pleases 
and  satisfies  999  out  of  every  thousand  persons 
who  try  it.     Our  guarantee  proves  this  : 

RIIARANTFF  Sleep  on  it  for  a  month,  and  if 
UUHnHII  ILL   u  isn>t  a]1  you  have  hoped f^ 

in  the  way  of  a  mattress;  if  you  don't  believe 
it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability,  and 
comfort  of  any  #50  hair  mattress  ever  made, 
you  can  get  your  money  back  by  return  mail — 
"  no  questions  asked." 


ill  al 


Patent  Elastic  Felt  consist 
any,  interlacing,  fibrous  sin 
snowy  whiteness  an 

Ity  ;    closed    111  llietlc 
NEVER    mats,    loses 

lumpy.     Is  perfect! 
soi-bcnt,  and  is  guaranteed  vermin- 
proof.    Tick  may  be  removed  tor 
washing  without  trouble,     Softer 

and  purer  than  hair  CAM  BE;  ii"  re- 
pickingor  re-stuffing  necessary.      viun 

WARlVINfl  Not  for  sale  by  stores.  A  few  unscrupu- 
TTrVIVllIllVi  lous  dealers  are  trying  to  sell  a  £5  mat- 
tress for  $10  and  #15  on  our  advertising.  Patent  Elastic 
Felt  Mattresses  can  only  be  bought  of 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO. 

U9  Elizabeth  Street,  NEW  YORK 

II 'c  liave  cushioned  25,000   Churches. 

Scud  for  our  book,  "Church  Cushions." 


Improved 
Breathing1 


FOR  USE  OF  COMMON  AIR. 


TUBE 


Invaluable   to    public 
speakers  and  singers  lor  improv- 
ing  and  strengthening  the  voice. 
Best  device  ever  invented  foi  the 
•  ot  colds,  coughB,  catarrh,  asthma,  con- 

■oat  and  Inn-  disease,..     Lime  ( ,v  nmastics 

iliii.  Price  *  1 -'J.-.,  I. \  mail,  postpaid,  includ- 

uentwork  on  theimportanc cultivating 

a  preventive  and  cure  of  disease.  Best  book 
published  on  the  subject,  alone  worth  mani  times  the  p 
Ire  b,  < :.  IIYtiKNIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


.  Patch. 


ECONOMICS 

AND 
..CHRIST.. 


■lergyi 


"II  is  tie 
till    pros. 


1  in.'  bands  ot  e\  er 
the  United  stales.' 
.  American  Fabian 


st  pi 


t  the  truth    1 
11  in  print ." 

EG B    HOW  »UH  I  rffiSON. 

Address  THE   AMERICAN 

FABIAN,  104  Elm  St..  N.  Y. 
:•, .....  5cts.:  81 
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CHESS. 

All  conmunlcations  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  345. 

By  k.  G.  Thoki 
First  1!  d  Brighton 

Tourney. 

Black     Ten   P  <• 


White     Bight  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  346. 

By  k  Br lin  ami  o.  x  mo. 

First  Prise  ffannover'schen  Courier's  Tourney. 

Hiack     Ten  Pieces. 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.   339. 
Key-move,  R— R  6. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia  ;  the   Rev.   I     V. 

!•'     S.    I-  B  rmingham,   Ala.;     Dr.    II    W. 

Kannin,  K  Oldham,  Moundaville, 

\V     V  ..;     I'.   11      Jo 

;    I)i      W.    S 
I.     c       II 

Creek,  Iowa;  P,   B  0  i| d,  Ni  N    II.; 

w.    lioi  I        .    '      ■.    «  oultans, 

Brooklyn;  J    R    1 
Comn  •  "  fine"    M    W,   H     "  1 1 

•  111  "     !•" 
S    P.;  "(  H    W    P.; 

!•"      II      I   ;  "  A 

Deal  problem '     '     P. 

Man- 

■ 


R     K  1:  .  R— 1 

K  x  p 


B-B8 


P-QB(Q) 


Kt  \  P 


(must  i 
Q-R  4,  ch 

imisti 
R    Q  ),  ch 


K:     B(    mate 


.  mate 


K     B  «.  mate 


R-B  4.  mate 


P-B  3! 


—  3- 


H  x  R  (must) 


H.,    I.   W.    H. 
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Solution     received    from    M       W 

Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,    Univei 
J.  Dejung,  Jr.,  Rhinelander,  W:s. 

Comments  :  "A  genuine  Fridlizius  :  what  more 
can  lie  said?"  —  M.  W.  H.;  "A  tine  conception  by  a 
tine  problematist "    I.  W.  B, 

Here  is  exemplification  of  the  fact  that  a  major- 
ity may  be  wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  majority 
worked  this  problem  with  O.  R  3  as  the  key- 
move.  The  only  reply  is  P  -Q  S  (Kt),  and  with  a 
Black  Kt  on  Q  S  there  is  only  one  variation  in 
which  White  can  not  force  a  mate: 

Kt 


Q    B  1 


R-Q  3.  ch 


-K  3,  mate 


P    Q8(Kt)        KxP 

Oh,  no  !   Kt  x  Kt. 

C.  Potter,  F.  H.  Johnston,  and  J.  Dejung,  Jr., 
were  successful  with  338.  The  following  names 
are  added  to  those  who  got  337:  F.  H.  Johnston,  J. 
Dejung,  Jr.,  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Haskell.  W.  Mont- 
gomery, J.  R.  Hile,  and  Prof.  W.  R.  Pratt, 
Albany,  Mo. 

C.  Porter  got  336.  J.  D.,  W.  M.,  and  W  H. 
Dickerson.  Reese  Mill,  Ind.,  solved  335. 

Fault-Finders. 

We  have  lately  received  a  number  of  letters 
criticizing  our  problems  as  unsound.  The  fact  is, 
we  haven't  published  an  unsound  problem  since 
3«a,  and  then  the  P  was  found  and  the  problem 
made  as  sound  as  a  nut.  These  criticisms  evi- 
dently come  from  tyros  in  Chess,  as  they  send  the 
most  absurd  moves.  For  instance  :  Pulitzer's 
beauty.  337,  is  condemned  because  they  imagine 
it  is  mate  in  one  move:  Kt  x  P.  We  can  not  take 
our  space  to  reply  to  the  very  many  ridiculous 
"  of  this  order.  We  are  always  willing  to 
assist  inexperienced  players  or  solvers,  and  have 
written  many  letters  pointing  out  mistakes;  but 
most  of  the  criticisms  we  have  received  of  337, 
^8,  and  34a  are  condemnatory,  and  do  not  show  a 
desire  for  information.  When  we  publish  an  un- 
sound problem,  we  will  make  it  known  as  soon  as 
ble. 

Famous  Men  Who  Played  Chess. 

Walter  Pulitzer  concludes  his  very  interesting 
paper  on  "Some  Famous  Men  Who  played  Chess" 
in  The  American  Clwss  Magazine  (December),  from 
Which  we  take  the  following: 

"To  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  the  brilliant  author 

of  the  '  History  of  Civilization,  belongs  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  finest  Chess-players  of  his 
not  already  been  noted  as  a  histo- 
rian, his  name  would  still  be  enrolled  high  on  the 
sci  oil  of  Calssa'a  favored  cbessists,    Thoui 

himself,    Buckle    defeated    many  of 
the    most    eminent    professionals    of    his    day,      In 

che.I,  England  has  so  far  produced  no  truer  Chess- 
genius  unless  it  he  Staunton 

"  The  late  Lord  Granville,  Secretary  of 

i\  was  very  partial  to  the  game,    lie 
ftgui  1  d  prominently,  it  will  be  remembered,  In  the 

an  Intel  - 
k  n  umbei 
British   Chess     \fagarirte,  whii  tits   bim 

ae  with    V9 

■ 

Thus  are  they 
ng  for  I  he   I 
which   11  n    Agent 

It." 

I  1  lid  Man  himself . 

a.  11   known.      NCXI    to    his 
• 
which,    ■  .    he     never,  with    his 

•  anything  te- 


"  The  late  Dord  Churchill  was,  to  use  his  own  ex- 

0,  'an  ardent  player.'  .... 
"  It  might  not  be  quite  accurate  to  style  Herbert 
Spenci  yet,  like  so  many  other  writers, 

he  found   it,  in    its  mi  ve  bearings  (its 

relation  to  science  and  thought  and  supposed  simi- 
larity to  certain  phases  of  life),  of  great  value  to 
him  in  his  literary  work.  His  latest  book  contains 
<  and  elaborate  reference  to  one  frame— at 
beautiful  as  it  is  sound. 

"  As  against  this,  John  Kuskin,  imaginative  wri- 
ter as  he  is,  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  meta- 
phorical possibilities  of  Chess,  for  he  seldom  men- 
tions the  game  in  his  writings  ;  yet  perhaps  he  can 
compensate  for  this  neglect-  by  having  played  it 
•  over  the  board  '  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  family 
for  many  years." 

Of  famous  Frenchmen  who  were  lovers  of  the 
frame,  Mr.  Pulitzer  mentions  Montaigne,  Voltaire, 
Lagalle,  Diderot,  and  Victor  Hugo. 

Of  famous  (iermans  special  mention  is  made  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Von  Moltke,    Kmpero: 
liam  I.,  and  Bismarck. 

Of  famous  Americans,  the  list  begins  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  who  "  was  not  only  a  scientific 
player,  but  a  writer  on  Chess  to  boot.  His  '  Mor- 
als of  Chess'  was  the  first  book  on  the  subject 
printed  in  this  country."  Others  noted  are  Aaron 
Burr,  John  C.  Fremont,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
was  "  really  a  skilful  devotee,"  and  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Of  the  last,  Mr.  Pulitzer  savs  that  lie 
"  may  or  may  not  be  entitled  to  the  term  Chess- 
player, though  his  knowledge  of  the  game  was  fine 
and  deep,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  extensive 
references  which  he  made  to  it  throughout  his 
writings,  whose  chessic  similes  and  metaphors 
stand  unmatched  in  the  English  language."  As  an 
example  the  following  quotation  is  given  from 
"The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table":  "Men's 
mind's  are  like  the  pieces  on  a  Chess-board  in  their 
way  of  moving.  One  mind  creeps  from  the  square 
it  is  in,  to  the  next,  straight  forward  like  the  Tawn. 
Another  sticks  to  his  own  line  of  thought,  and  fol- 
[I  as  far  as  it  .noes,  with  no  heed  of  other's 
opinions,  as  the  Bishop  sweeps  the  board  in  the 
line  of  his  own  color.  And  another  class  of  minds 
break  through  everything  that  lies  before  them, 
ride  over  argument  and  opposition,  and  go  to  the 
end  of  the  board  like  the  Castle.  But  there  is  still 
another  sort  of  intellect  which  is  apt  to  jump  over 
the  thought  that  stands  next  in  the  unexpected 
way  of  the  Knight.  But  that  same  Knight,  as  the 
Chess-manuals  will  show  you.  will  continue  to  get 
on  to  every  square  of  the  board  in  a  pretty  series 
of  moves,  that  look  like  a  pattern  of  embroidery, 
and  so  these  zigzagging  minds  will  sooner  or  later 
net  back  to  the  square  next  the  one  they  started 
from." 

Inter-Collegiate  Chess. 

Harvakh  Wins  THE  MATCH. 

The    Chess-representatives    of    Columbia,    Har- 
vard, Princeton,  and  Vale    began  the   seventh  an- 
nual tournament  on  December  a&    The< 
were  J.  G.  Falk  and  A.  s.  Meyer,  Columbia  ;  1 
Southard  and  W.  C.  Ahrensberg,  Harvard;  J.  Ely 
and    A.    S.    Weston,    Princeton  ;  1..    A.    Cook  and 
s.  Webb,  Vale.    Only  three  have   played  in  pra- 
ng    tournaments:      Meyer   and    Cook    1 
Southard  (  In   the  last  two 

made  ell 

The  full  score  of  the  match  is  as  follow  *- 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  TERRITORIES. 

DECISIONS  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  be  quoted  on  both  sides  in  the  debate  regarding 
territorial  expansion.  The  decision  of  Circuit  Judge  Morrow  in  an 
Alaska  liquor  case,  affirming  "the  now  well-established  doctrine 
that  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  entirely  subject  to 
the  legislative  authority  of  Congress  "  (quoted  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  July  2,  1898),  was  questioned  by  The  American  Law 
Review,  which  cited  numerous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
show  that  the  powers  of  Congress  are  plenary,  except  in  so  far  as 
Congress  is  restrained  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  August  13).  In  its  December  issue, 
The  American  Law  Review  quotes  at  length  the  language  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott  opinion,  showing  that 
"Congress  can  not  govern  the  Territories  outside  of  the  Constitu- 
tion or  in  disregard  of  those  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by 
that  instrument."  The  reasoning  set  forth  in  this  opinion  was 
used  as  one  of  the  chief  arguments  against  "imperialism"  by 
Senator  Vest  in  a  recent  speech  in  the  Senate,  and  is  used  again 
by  him  in  a  contribution  to  The  North  American  Review  for 
December.     Senator  Vest  writes  : 

"The  Constitution  of  1789  provided  that  Congress  should  have 
power  'to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,' 
and  'to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union.' 

"These  provisions  must  be  taken  together,  and  obviously  mean 
that  Congress  can  legislate  for  the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  for 
the  proper  government  of  newly  acquired  territory  until  it  is  ready 
for  statehood. 

"In  Dred  Scott  vs.  Sandford  (19th  U.  S.  Reports),  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that 'there  is  certainly  no  power  given  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  federal  Government  to  establish  or  main- 
tain colonies  bordering  on  the  United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to 


be  ruled  and  governed  at  its  own  pleasure,  or  to  enlarge  its  ter- 

1  limits  in  any  way,  except  by  the  admission  of  new  States.1 

"This  portion  of  the  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  all  the  jus- 
tices, including  McLean  and  Curtis,  who  dissented  from  the  views 
of  the  majority  as  to  the  rights  of  a  slave-owner  to  carry  his  slaves 
into  a  Territory  where  slavery  had  been  prohibited  by  Acl  oi 
Congress.  In  their  dissenting  opinions,  Justices  McLean  and 
Curtis  declare  that  Congress  can  exercise  no  powers  in  territory 
acquired  by  conquest  or  purchase  which  are  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution,  and  their  legislation  must  be  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property,  and  'initiatory  to  the  establishment  of  state 
governments. ' 

"This  decision  as  to  holding  colonies  has  never  been  questioned 
by  any  court  or  public  man  in  this  country  until  the  craze  for 
expansion  made  its  appearance  within  the  past  few  months. 

"The  expansionists,  made  desperate  by  the  plain  teaching  of 
our  early  history,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  nine  Supreme 
Court  justices,  representing  all  sections  and  political  opinions, 
contend  that  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  to  the  Territories, 
and  that  Congress  has  unlimited  power  to  control  new  territory 
as  colonies  if  it  believes  this  condition  to  be  needful.  Mr.  Web- 
ster is  quoted  as  authority  for  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution 
does  not  apply  to  the  Territories,  and  it  is  true  that  in  an  acrimo- 
nious debate  in  the  Senate  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1848,  when  the 
latter  asserted  that  slavery  existed  in  the  territory  acquired  from 
Mexico  by  reason  of  the  federal  Constitution,  which  recognised 
slavery,  being  extended  over  such  territory,  Mr.  Webster  not  only 
declared  that  the  Constitution  did  not  apply  to  the  Territories. 
but  that  the  Constitution  gave  the  federal  Government  no  power 
to  acquire  territory  in  any  way. 

"With  great  deference  to  Mr.  Wesbter's  ability  and  learning,  it 
must  be  emphatically  stated  that  his  position  is  too  monstrous  for 
serious  discussion.  That  Congress  can  ignore  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  deprive  citizens  in  a  Territory  of  the  right  to  trial  by  jury, 
security  from  unlawful  search  and  seizure,  freedom  of  religious 
opinion,  and  the  other  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  can 
not  be  defended  successfully  even  by  Webster. 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  deter- 
mined that  the  federal  Constitution,  with  all  its  provisions,  ap- 
plied to  all  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Government. 

"In  the  case  of  Loughborough  vs.  Blake  (4th  Wheaton),  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  said  that  the  term 
'United  States'  meant  'the  whole  republic,  composed  of  States 
and  Territories,  and  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
taxation  and  personal  rights  applied  to  the  whole  country  alike. ' 

"Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  the  case  of 'The  National  Bank  vs. 
the  County  of  Yankton'  (101  U.  S.  Reports),  speaking  for  the 
court,  said  that  the  Territories  held  the  same  relation  to  the  fed- 
eral Government  as  counties  to  a  State,  and  that  'Congress  had 
all  the  powers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  except  such  as 
have  been  expressly  or  by  implication  reserved  by  the  prohibition 
of  the  Constitution. ' 

"In  Thompson  vs.  Utah  (170th  U.  S.  Reports),  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to 
trials  by  jury  for  criminal  offenses  applied  to  the  Territories,  and 
that  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  Territories  is  subject  to  all  the 
limitations  of  the  Constitution. 

"The  same  doctrine  is  announced  in  The  American  Publishing 
Company  vs.  Fisher  (166th  U.  S.  Reports),  and  Crandall  vs. 
Nevada  (6th  Wallace)." 

On  the  other  hand  the  claim  is  made  that  Chief  Justice  Taney's 
opinion  on  this  matter  was  purely  obiter  dictum,  in  a  decision 
turning  on  other  points  and  afterward  reversed.  Senator  Piatt  of 
Connecticut,  replying  to  Mr.  Vest  in  the  Senate,  further  main- 
tained that  Supreme-Court  decisions  interpreting  the  power  of 
Congress  "to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
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tions  respecting,  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United 
s, "  confirmed  all-sufficient  national  sovereignty.     He  said  : 

"I  :■  maintain  that  the  United  States  is  a  nation  ;    that 

as  a  nation  it  possesses  every  sovereign  power  not  reserved  in  its 
Constitution  to  the  States  or  the  people  ;  that  the  right  to  acquire 
territory  was  not  reserved,  and  is  therefore  an  inherent  sovereign 
right;  that  it  is  a  right  upon  which  there  is  no  limitation,  and 
with  regard  to  which  there  is  no  qualification  ;  that  in  certain  in- 
stances the  right  may  be  inferred  from  specific  clauses  in  the 
Constitution,  but  that  it  exists  independent  of  these  clauses;  that 
in  the  right  to  acquire  territory  is  found  the  right  to  govern  it; 
and  as  the  right  to  acquire  is  a  sovereign  and  inherent  right,  the 
right  to  govern  is  a  sovereign  right  not  limited  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  these  propositions  are  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress." 

Against  the  doctrine  of  restricting  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  expand  territory  to  the  clause  permitting  the  admission 
of  new  States,  Mr.  Piatt  cited  the  annexation  of  territory  by  joint 
resolution  (Texas)  ;  by  discovery,  occupation,  and  exploration 
(Oregon)  ;  by  simple  discovery  (Guano  Islands)  ;  by  taking 
formal  possession  (Midway  Islands),  etc.,  as  well  as  under  the 
treaty-making  and  war-making  power  of  Congress  : 

"Where  is  the  limitation  in  the  Constitution  on  the  right  to 
acquire?  Where  is  it  said  in  the  Constitution  that  the  territory 
acquired  by  conquest  must  be  held  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  States?  Suppose  an  extreme  case.  Sup- 
pose the  imperative  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  at  some 
future  time  that  we  shall  have  some  territory  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  we  take  it  by  conquest,  and  we  acquire  dominion  over  sav- 
ages and  barbarians.  Where  is  the  clause  in  the  Constitution, 
or  the  implied  obligation  in  the  Constitution,  that  we  admit  it  as 
a  State  into  the  Union? 

"Go a  little  farther.  Suppose  the  Senator  from  Alabama  passes 
his  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  as  I  hope  and 
pray  he  may.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  United  States  shall  find  it 
desirable,  as  is  provided  in  the  last  concession  granted  by  Nica- 
ragua, that  we  should  acquire  2,500.000  acres  of  land,  I  believe  it 
is,  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  Nicaragua  cedes  it  to  us  with 
treaty  or  without  treaty.  Can  we  not  take  it ;  and  if  we  take  it, 
what  clause  in  the  Constitution,  directly  or  impliedly,  says  we 


have  finally  got  to  organize  a  State  along  both  sides  of  the  canal 
and  make  the  people  who  are  there  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  citizens  who  live  in  the  States? 

No  one.  Mr.  President 

"Where  is  the  specific  clause  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution 
declaring  that  we  may  acquire  territory  for  coaling-stations? 
How  large  may  a  station  be?  To  what  limits  must  it  be  circum- 
scribed? If  we  can  acquire  property  for  a  coaling-station,  why 
not  for  a  naval  station  .  .  .  and  how  much  territory  may  we 
acquire  for  a  naval  station'  And  if  acquired,  what  sort  of  gov- 
ernment may  we  establish  in  connection  with  our  naval  station?" 

Mr.  Piatt  proceeded  : 

"In  the  right  to  acquire  territory  is  found  the  right  to  govern, 
and  as  the  right  to  acquire  is  sovereign  and  unlimited,  the  right 
to  govern  is  a  sovereign  right,  and  I  maintain  is  not  limited  in 
the  Constitution.  If  I  am  right  in  holding  that  the  power  to  ac- 
quire is  the  sovereign  power  without  limitation.  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  right  to  govern  is  also  sovereign  and  un- 
limited. 

"But  if  it  is  sought  to  rest  the  right  to  govern  upon  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  the  power  to  dispose  of 
or  make  'all  needful  rules  and  regulations  '  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  I  submit  there  is  no  limitation 
there.  There  is  no  qualification  there.  It  is  to  make  'all  '  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  'territory  '  of 
the  United  States  ;  not  the  'Territories  '  of  the  United  States.  A 
great  deal  of  confusion  exists  in  the  way  in  which  this  word  is 
used,  which  I  shall  advert  to  later  on. 

"Now,  if  we  may  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  where 
is  the  limitation?  Where  is  the  qualification?  Justice  Taney 
says  the  limitation  and  the  qualification  are  because  there  is  no 
power  to  acquire  the  territory  except  under  the  clause  for  the 
admission  of  new  States,  and  therefore  it  must  be  held  that  these 
rules  and  regulations  must  be  made  solely  with  reference  to  the 
admission  of  the  territory  as  a  new  State.  But  if  Justice  Taney 
is  wrong  about  that,  if  there  is  other  power  in  the  Constitution — 
and  who  now  denies  it? — if  the  power  in  the  Constitution  is  full 
and  ample,  then  his  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  limit  or  qualification  to  be  found  in  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution. 

"A  Territory  is  not  and  can  not  be  organized  under  the  Consti- 
tution.    It  is  organized  under  the  power  of  Congress,  which,  as 


■ 


On  the  heels  of  the  announcement  that  Jim  Corbott  will  open  ft   saloon 

Tombstone, 

Ari7.  ;   I  >"i     Holliilav.  Ed    Cas.  :,    ,.|     BkftgUay,     Alaska,    and     DOG 

Browi  ■!•  Falls,  are  coming   to   II .iv;ni.i    to    engage   in   various 

;  rises.  -Special  cable  from  Havana.—  I  he  Globe,  St.  J'aul, 
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the  cases  have  said  over  and  over  again,  is  absolute,  full,  and 
plenary.  How  far  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  may  be 
bound  by  rights  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the  citizens 
I  shall  allude  to  further  on.  But  the  Territories  are  not  organized 
under  the  Constitution.  The  territorial  courts  are  not  constitu- 
tional courts.  If  they  were  the  '  inferior  courts  '  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution,  the  judges  thereof  would  have  to  be  appointed  with 
a  life  tenure.  The  judges  are  appointed  for  a  limited  term.  Over 
and  over  again  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  those  were  not 
constitutional  courts;  that  they  were  not  organised  under  the 
Constitution  ;  that  they  were  not  created  under  the  Constitution  ; 
that  they  were  created  under  and  by  the  power  of  Congress.   .   .   . 

"Mr.  President,  the  Mormon  Church  case,  in  130  United  States, 
p.  134,  is  clear  and  explicit  on  this  point.  It  is  stated  in  the  head 
note  : 

The  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  is  general  and  plenary. 
"What  limitation  is  there  upon  a  general  and  plenary  power? 
...   In  his  opinion  Justice  Bradley  says: 

"  '  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  is  gen- 
eral and  plenary,  arising  from  and  incidental  to  the  right  to  acquire  the  Ter- 
ritory itself,  and  from  the  power  given  byt  he  Constitution  to  make  all  need- 
ful rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  It  would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  the  United  States 
has  power  to  acquire  territory  and  no  power  to  govern  it  when  acquired. 
The  power  to  acquire  territory,  other  than  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River  (which  belonged  to  the  United  States  at  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution), is  derived  from  the  treaty-making  power  and  the  power  to  declare 
and  carry  on  war.  The  incidents  of  these  powers  are  those  of  national 
sovereignty,  and  belong  to  all  independent  governments.  The  power  to 
make  acquisitions  of  territory  by  conquest,  by  treaty,  and  by  cession  is  ai 
incident  of  national  sovereignty. 

The  Territory  of  Louisiana,  when  acquired  from  France,  and  the  Terri- 
tories west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  acquired  from  Mexico,  became 
the  absolute  property  and  domain  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Government,  in  its  diplomatic  negotiations,  had  seen  fit  to  ac" 
cept  relating  to  the  rights  of  the  people  then  inhabiting  those  Territories. 
Having  rightfully  acquired  said  Territories,  the  United  States  Government 
was  the  only  one  which  could  impose  laws  upon  them,  and  its  sovereignty 
over  them  was  complete.  No  State  of  the  Union  had  any  such  right 
of  sovereignty  over  them.  No  other  country  or  Government  had  any  such 
right.  These  propositions  are  so  elementary,  and  so  necessarily  follow 
from  the  condition  of  things  arising  upon  the  acquisition  of  new  territory, 
that  they  need  no  argument  to  support  them.     They  are  self-evident. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  the  American  Insurance  Company 
vs.  Canter,  1  Pet.,  511,  542,  well  said  : 

"  Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  which  has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means  of  self- 
government,  may  result  necessarily  from  the  facts  that  it  is  not  within  the 


Jnrisdicl  ion  ol  any  particular  State,  and  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdict  ion 
of  the  Unite. 1  States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  conse 
quence  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever  may  be  the  source 
whence  the  power  is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned." 

Aiui  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Hennerw. 
Portei  m  -M-'.  speaking  of  the  Tei  ritorial  governments  established 

by  Congress,  says: 

"  I  1:>  v  are  legislative  governments,  and  their  courts  legislative  courts. 
Congress,  in  the  exerc  se  of  its  powers  in -the  organization  and  government 

Territories,  combining  the  powers  of  both  the  federal  and  state 
authot 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  the  case  of  National  Hank  vs.  County  of  Yankton 
(101   U.   S  .   lag,    133),  said  : 

"In  the  organic  act  of  Dakota  there  was  not  an  express  reservation  of 
power  in  Congress  to  amend  the  acts  of  the  Territorial  legislature,  nor  was 
it  necessary.  Such  a  power  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty  and  continues 
until  granted  away,  Congress  may  not  only  abrogate  laws  of  the  Territo- 
rial legislatures,  but  it  may  itself  legislate  directly  for  the  local  government . 
It  may  make  a  void  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  valid,  and  a  valid  act 
void.  In  other  words,  it  has  full  and  complete  legislative  authority  over 
the  people  of  the  Territories  and  all  the  departments  of  the  Territorial  gov 
ernments.  It  may  do  for  the  Territories  what  the  people,  under  the  Consti- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  may  do  for  the  States." 

In  a  still  more  recent  case,  and  one  relating  to  the  legislation  of  Congress 
over  the  Territory  of  Utah  itself,  Murphy  vs.  Ramsey  (114  U.  S.,  15,  44),  Mr. 
Justice  Mathews  said:  "The  counsel  for  the  appellants  in  argument  seem 
to  question  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  act  of  March 
22,  1882,  so  far  as  it  abridges  the  rights  of  electors  in  the  Territory  under 
previous  laws.  But  this  question  is,  we  think,  no  longer  open  to  discussion. 
It  has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  controversy  into  final  judgment.  The 
peop  !e  of  the  United  States,  as  sovereign  owners  of  the  national  Territories, 
have  supreme  power  over  them  and  their  inhabitants. 

"Now,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this: 

In  the  exercise  of  this  sovereign  dominion  they  are  represented  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — 

"That  is,  the  people — 

to  whom  all  the  powers  of  government  over  that  subject  have  been  dele- 
gated, subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  are  expressed  in  the  Constitution 
or  more  necessarily  implied  in  its  terms. 

"That  is  quoted  from  Murphy  vs.  Ramsey.  Then  Justice 
Bradley  goes  on  to  say  : 

Doubtless  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  Territories  would  be  subject  to 
those  fundamental  limitations  in  favor  of  personal  rights  which  are  formu- 
lated in  the  Constitution  and  its  amendments;  but  these  limitations  would 
exist  rather  by  inference  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  from 
which  Congress  derives  all  its  powers,  than  by  any  express  and  direct  ap- 
plication of  its  provisions. 

"I  do  not  think  that  has  been  overthrown,  Mr.  President.     But 
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this  is  no  new  doctrine.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers.  It 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  drafted  and  procured  the  adop- 
tion of  this  very  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  provides  that 
Congress  may  admit  new  States  and  make  all  needful  rule- 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  That  clause  was  moved  in  the  federal  convention  by 
Gouverneur  Morris." 

On  the  subject  of  annexation  and  suffrage  Mr.  Piatt  expressed 
views  corresponding  with  those  of  Professor  Judson  (see  The 
Literary  Digest  last  week),  whom  he  quoted.  Replying  to  Sena- 
tor Hoar's  question  whether  "governments  derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  Mr.  Piatt  answered, 
"from  the  consent  of  some  of  the  governed."  going  on  to  cite  the 
different  qualifications  for  voting  which  have  obtained  in  States 
from  time  to  time.     He  said  further  : 

"  I  admit  that  whenever  we  stipulate  in  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory with  the  country  from  which  we  acquire  it  that  we  will  admit 
it  as  a  State  or  States  into  the  Union,  we  are  in  honor  bound,  in 
the  performance  of  that  contract,  to  do  everything  we  can  in  a 
preliminary  way  to  fit  that  Territory  and  its  people  for  admission 
-•.ate.  Hut  when  that  clause  is  wanting  in  the  treaty,  want- 
ing as  it  is  in  the  Alaska  treaty,  wanting  as  it  is  in  the  resolution 
for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  I  deny  that  there  is  any  constitu- 
tional or  moral  obligation  to  fit  the  Territory  for  statehood  or 
ever  to  admit  it  as  a  State.  To  claim  that  there  is  is  to  deny  the 
inherent  sovereign  right  of  this  people,  this  nation,  to  do  what 
any  natio  1  may  do  anywhere.  To  do  it  is  to  deny  that  it  has  the 
same  right:;  that  other  sovereign  nations  have. 
"If  I  have  been  able  to  make  myself  understood,  Mr.  President 
— and  I  fear  I  have  not  always — I  think  I  have  shown  that  the 
power  to  acquire  new  territory  is  inherent  and  unlimited  ;  that 
the  right  to  govern  is  limited  only  by  principle  and  the  treaty 
agreement  upon  which  alone  any  obligation  to  admit  it  as  a  State 
can  be  based,  and  that  these  propositions  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  courts  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government." 

Senator  Teller  followed  Mr.  Piatt  in  the  senatorial  debate, 
taking  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Piatt  regarding  the  power  of 
Congress  to  acquire  new  possessions,  and  asserting  that  as  a  result 
of  conquest  in  the  war  with  Spain  "it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  have  a  concession  from  Spain  to  say  that  Cuba  is  ours, 
that  Puerto  Rico  is  ours,  that  the  Asiatic  islands  are  ours,  if  we 
choose  to  assert  our  right  to  hold  them."     Again  : 

"  I  admit  when  we  took  Louisiana,  and  when  we  took  Florida 
and  the  regions  of  California  and  New  Mexico,  we  did  enter  into 
kty  wth  the  people  from  whom  we  acquired  those  possessions 
that  we  would  incorporate  them  as  States  into  the  Union  ulti- 
mately. Hut  if  we  had  elected  so  to  do,  we  might  have  held  them 
by  conquest,  for  we  had  wrested  them  by  force  from  Mexico,  and 
we  agreed  with  Mexico  to  make  States  of  them  because  we 
thought  it  would  be  to  our  interest  to  do  so.  When  were  we  to 
make  States  of  them?  When  in  our  judgment  it  was  proper  so 
<  )f  course  \se  are  bound  by  that  treaty  in  morals,  but  we 
are  not  bound  by  it  in  a  manner  that  it  could  be  enforced,  and  if 
we  should  avoid  our  obligation  in  that  particular,  as  we  have 

e   of  the  Territories  of  New   Mexico  and  Arizona 

for  fifty  years,  we  could  not  be  called  to  account  by  anybody,  and 

our  title  is  not  impaired.     It  is  not  possible  that  our  title  should 

1  upon  what  our  intention  was  at  the  time  we  acquired,  an 

that  ultimately  we  may  change  and  repudiate." 

to  the  principle  of  "the  consent  of  the  governed,"  Mr.  Teller 

maintained  that   the   United  States  is  morally  bound  not  to  dis- 

•  ■■litical   rights  and  privileges  must  be  determined 

ince  with  republican  institutions.    There 

the  doctrine  : 
"We  do  not  in  the  United  States,  with  all  our  boasted  freedom. 

allow  everybody  to  participate  in  the  affairs  ol  government.     We 

•elude   the   ignorant  and  vicious,  we  ex- 
clude women  and  infants — rightfully,  Mr.   President,  because  the 
principle  that  the  just  powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the 
:it  of   the   governed   has  always   been    received    everywhere 
with  <  There  niment  in  the  world,  and  there 


never  has  been  one,  founded  upon   a  strict  observance  of  that 
declaration,  and  there  can  not  be. 

"Why.  Mr.  President?  Because  the  interests  of  the  few  must 
give  way  to  the  interests  of  the  great  mass;  because  it  might  be 
rous  to  the  body  politic  to  allow  a  certain  class  to  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  The  disabilities  that  exist 
must  be  disabilities  that  render  them  unfit  and  unsuitable  for  the 
discharge  of  political  duties,  or  else  they  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded. Such  a  rule  must  be  applied  to  everybody  subject  to  such 
disabilities.  We  can  not  allow  one  citizen  with  disabilities  to 
participate  and  another  with  the  same  disabilities  to  be  excluded. 
The  rule  is  applied  to  all,  and  that  is  what  we  do  in  this  country 
and  what  they  do  in  free  England.  That  is  what  they  do  in  every 
free  government  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Teller  further  affirmed  his  belief  in  the  application  to  all 

our  recently  acquired  possessions  of  the  principle  enunciated  in 

the  joint  resolutions  of  war  concerning  Cuba  : 

That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  disposition  or  intention  to 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  island,  except  for 
the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  determination,  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, to  leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people. 

Pertinent  to  this  discussion  is  the  selection  and  reproduction  of 

the  language  of  a  Supreme-Court  decision,  already  quoted  in  part 

above,  by  Tke  National  Corporation  Reporter,  Chicago.     That 

paper  says i 

"  A  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  the  relations  of  the  national 
Government  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathews,  in  Murphy  vs.  Ramsay, 
114  U.  S.,  15.  The  question  is  no  longer  open  to  controversy,  and 
has  passed  into  final  judgment.  It  is  of  exceeding  interest  at  the 
present  time,  in  view  of  the  Greater  United  States: 

"  '  The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  sovereign  owners  of  the  national  Ter- 
ritories, have  supreme  power  over  them  and  their  inhabitants.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  sovereign  dominion,  they  are  represented  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  to  whom  all  powersof  government  over  that  subje. 
been  delegated,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  are  expressed  in  the 
Constitution,  or  are  necessarily  implied  in  its  terms  or  in  the  purposes  and 
objects  of  the  power  itself  ;  for  it  may  well  be  admitted  in  respect  to  this, 
as  to  every  power  of  society  over  its  members, that  it  is  not  absolute  and 
unlimited.  Hut,  in  ordaining  government  for  the  Territories  and  the  people 
who  inhabit  them,  all  the  discretion  which  belongs  to  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  Congress:  and  that  extends,  bevond  all  controversy,  to  determin- 
ing by  law,  from  time  to  time,  the  form  of  the  local  government  in  a  particu- 
lar Territory,  and  the  qualifications  of  those  who  shall  administer  it.  It 
rests  with  CongTes  ether,  in  a  given  case,  any  of  the  people  resi- 

dent in  the  Territory  shall  participate  in  the  election  of  its  officers  or  the 
making  of  its  laws  ;  and  it  may  therefore  take  from  them  any  right  of  suf 
irage  it  mav  previously  have  conferred,  or  at  any  time  modify  or  a 
it  as  it  may  deem  expedient.  The  right  of  the  local  self-government,  as 
known  to  our  system  as  a  constitutional  franchise,  belongs,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  the  States  and  to  the  people  thereof,  by  whom  that  Constitution 
was  ordained,  and  to  whom,  by  its  terms,  all  power  not  conferred  by  it  upon 

.eminent  of  the  United  States  was  expressly  reserved.  The  pel 
ami  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territories  are  secured  to  them,  as 
to  other  citizens,  by  the  principles  of  the  constitutional  liberty,  which  re- 
strain all  the  agencies:  of  government,  state  and  national.  Their  political 
rights  are  .ranchises  which  they  hold  as  privileges  in  the  legislative  dis- 
cretion of  the  Congress  o    the  United  Sta 


A   SOCIALIST    MAYOR'S    PROGRAM. 

JOHN    C.   CHASE,    candidate    of    the   Social    Democracy,    of 
which  Mr.  Debs  is  a  leading  organizer,  was  elected  mayor  of 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  last  month,  and  took  office  January  2.  Haver- 
hill is  a  city  of  about 35,000  inhabitants,  and  Mr.  Chase  received  a 
majority  of  about  350  votes.  The  Social  Democracy  elected  six 
out  of  twenty-one  members  of  the  city  councils,  and  the  Haverhill 
district  sent  two  Social- Democrats  to  the  state  legislature. 

Since  Mr.  Chase  is  the  first  avowed  "Socialist  "  mayor  in  the 
United  States,  considerable  interest  attaches  to  his  declarations 
of  policy.  One  of  his  first  reported  acts  was  the  placing  of  his 
resignation  111  the  bands  of  the  local  Social-Democratic  organiza- 
tion, to  be  accepted  in  case  he  fails  to  live  up  to  party  faith.  In 
the  organization  of  the  city  government  by  the  councils,  the 
minority  of  Social- 1  >emoerats  were  easily  defeated,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  the  mayor's  recommendation*  maybe  accepted 
by  the  counci linen. 

Mayor  Chase's  inaugural  address,  as  printed  in   the  Haverhill 
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Gazette,    contains    the    following   pronouncements    and    recom- 
mendations : 

"American  municipalities  have  long  been  the  despair  of  good 
citizens.  I  believe  that  Socialism  holds  the  key  to  American 
municipal  problems.  Let  us  then  shake  off  prejudice  and  give  to 
the  world  that  large  measure  of  demonstration  which  will  not  only 
prove  beneficial  to  our  own  municipality,  but  will  also  inspire 
others  to  follow  where  it  is  our  privilege  to  lead.  I  make  the 
assertion  that  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  communication  is  responsible  for  the  insecurity  of 
subsistence  and  the  poverty,  misery,  and  degradation  of  the  ever- 
growing majority  of  our  people,  and  that  the  liberty  and  happi- 
ness of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  are  conditioned  upon  equal 
political  and  economic  rights,  possible  of  attainment  only  through 
the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  commonwealth.  While  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  municipality  to  guarantee  to  its  citizens  all 
their  economic  rights,  I  believe  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  direction,  and  that  every  power  the  municipality  possesses 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  people  in  the  interest  of 
civilization,  that  mankind  may  progress  to  a  grander  and  nobler 
life.  With  that  aim  in  view  I  submit  the  following  specific  rec- 
ommendations : 

"First.  The  passage  of  an  order  establishing  the  minimum 
wage  for  street  employees  at  two  dollars  for  eight  hours'  work. 

"Second.  Union  wages  and  conditions  to  prevail  in  all  brick 
and  stone  masons'  work  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Street  Department. 

"Third.     All  city  printing  to  bear  the  union  label. 

"  With  the  development  of  machinery  there  follows  the  dis- 
placement of  labor,  and  the  concentration  of  capital  forces  into  the 
ranks  of  the  working  class  those  of  the  middle  class  economically 
unable  to  compete  with  the  gigantic  combinations  of  capital  that 
are  the  feature  of  America's  industrial  life.  From  these  sources 
there  has  come  a  class  previously  unknown  in  society — the  unem- 
ployed, whose  existence  can  not  be  denied,  and  whose  rights  as 
human  beings  require  the  formulation  of  some  immediate  plan 
for  their  relief.  While  no  municipality  can  hope  to  solve  this 
grave  problem,  it  being  a  national  and  even  an  international  one, 
yet  some  little  relief  at  least  can  be  afforded  by  this  city  govern- 
ment.    I  therefore  recommend  : 

"  First.  That  you  proceed  to  secure  a  tract  of  land  suitable  for 
the  raising  of  food-products,  and  that  such  of  the  unemployed  as 
desire  be  permitted  to  use  said  land,  the  city  to  furnish  proper 
seeds  and  tools. 

"Second.  The  enlargement  of  the  fuely-ard  at  the  city  farm  to 
such  proportions  as  will  permit  all  who  desire  to  earn  by  their 
labor  such  fuel  as  they  may  require. 

"Third.  The  appropriation  of  such  an  amount  of  money  as 
circumstances  may  warrant,  to  be  used  in  providing  employment 
directly  upon  public  works,  not  in  competition  with  the  regular 
employees  of  the  city,  but  upon  special  works,  two  kinds  of  which 
I  herewith  suggest : 

"First.  Improvement  of  the  park  system,  particularly  about 
Lake  Kenoza. 

"Second.  Construction  of  a  system  of  bicycle  paths  through 
all  principal  thoroughfares. " 

Mayor  Chase  opposes  contract  labor  for  city  work,  and  favors 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  all  public  utilities  such  as 
street  railroads,  gas  and  electric-light  plants.  He  gives  figures, 
points  to  the  saving  of  $12,000  a  year  by  Haverhill's  ownership 
of  the  water-works,  and  recommends  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  street-railway  cars  run,  with  running  privileges  for  existing 
suburban  lines  on  tracks  within  the  city.  He  favors  steps  to 
abolish  grade  crossings ;  the  election  of  tax  assessors  who  will 
show  no  partiality  ;  the  furnishing  of  food  and  clothing  "to  those 
[school]  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  them  "  ; 
the  construction  and  control  of  a  municipal  conduit  for  all  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  electric  wires,  and  the  passage  of  an  order 
by  both  branches  of  the  city  government  "making  all  sessions 
public  and  abolishing  secret  balloting  in  the  city  council,  and  that 
public  record  be  kept  of  the  vote  of  each  member  on  all  ques- 
tions."    He  proposes  the  following  city  charter  amendments : 

"First.  Absolute  home  rule  for  our  municipality  in  all  matters 
not  conflicting  with  equal  rights  of  other  cities. 

"Second.     The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

"Third.     Proportional  representation. 

"Fourth.  The  imperative  mandate  or  the  right  of  recall  of 
officials  by  their  constituency. 

"Fifth.     The  right  to  own  and  operate  all  public  utilities. 

"Sixth.  The  election  of  the  superintendent  of  streets  by  the 
people." 

The  Haverhill  Gazette  (Rep. ),  in  commenting  upon  the  mayor's 
message,  congratulates  him  on  "saying  what  he  means  and  mean- 


ing what  he  says,"  discounts  his  declaration  regarding  equality  as 
"a  mere  glittering  generality,"  and  concludes  an  enumeration  of 
the  recommendations  by  saying: 

"All  the  reforms  above  outlined  will  cost  money;  a  lot  of 
money  ,  more  money  than  a  horse  can  haul  down-hill.  Of  course 
this  money  will  have  to  be  raised  by  taxation  largely  in  excess 
of  the  sum  now  annually  paid  in,  and  against  which  so  many 
complaints  are  already  made.  What  the  city  government  will  do 
is  of  course  problematical,  but  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  ripple  here  and  there  upon  the  surface  of 
municipal  life,  things  will  move  along  in  the  same  old  way. 
Many  of  Mayor  Chase's  recommendations  smack  too  strongly  of 
a  tendency  to  provide  for  the  lame  and  the  lazy  to  find  much  favor 
in  this  thriving  New  England  city." 

Among  the  comments  occasioned  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Chase 
are  the  following : 

An  Experiment  in  Socialism. — "Staid  and  conservative  Mas- 
sachusetts is  about  to  furnish  the  country  an  illustration  of  a  city 
governed  by  Socialistic  principles,  so  far  at  least  as  its  mayor  can 
have  his  way.  .  .  .  Mr.  Chase,  the  mayor-elect,  is  president  of 
the  Haverhill  Cooperative  Society  and  is  an  ardent  believer  in 
the  doctrines  of  his  party. 

"The  peculiar  thing  about  Mayor  Chase's  administration  prom- 
ises to  be  his  manner  of  making  appointments,  or  rather  of  deter- 
mining who  shall  be  appointed.  He  proposes  to  apply  the  refer- 
endum principle,  so  to  speak,  in  making  his  appointments  ;  or  as 
he  is  quoted  as  saying:  'All  those  seeking  official  position  by 
appointment  by  the  mayor  will  be  obliged  to  receive  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  local  branch  of  the  Social  Democracy. ' 

"The  people  of  Haverhill  have  therefore  elected  the  local 
organization  of  the  Socialist  Party  to  be  mayor.  Mr.  Chase  will 
hold  the  office  de  jure,  and  the  '  local  branch  '  will  hold  it  de  jacto. 
The  mayor  will  sink  his  individual  opinion  and  simply  act  as 
agent  for  'the  branch.'  Candidates  for  the  appointive  positions 
in  Haverhill  will  not  necessarily  have  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
mayor  in  order  to  win  the  coveted  prize.  If  they  can  manage  to 
secure  the  support  of 'the  branch'  they  can  bid  defiance  to  the 
mayor. 

"If  this  is  the  sort  of  mayor  that  the  people  of  Haverhill  want, 
why,  of  course,  that  is  their  affair,  and  no  other  city  will  be  dis- 
posed to  object.  In  fact,  other  cities  will  look  with  interest  on 
this  experiment  in  Socialism.  If  the  'local  branch  '  makes  a  glit- 
tering success  of  its  appointive  efforts,  other  municipalities  may 
adopt  the  same  principle.  But  if  it  degenerates  into  a  political 
ring  or  a  mere  dispenser  and  absorber  of  the  spoils  of  office, 
Haverhill's  object-lesson  in  Socialism  will  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause.  Students  of  new  isms  in  municipal  government  will  watch 
the  Massachusetts  experiment  with  considerable  interest." — The 
Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.),  Detroit. 

No  Cause  for  Apprehension. — "The  election  of  a  Socialist 
mayor  in  an  American  city  would  ordinarily  be  an  occasion  for 
comment,  not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  apprehension.  But  in  this 
case  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension,  altho  the  political  victory 
of  the  Socialists  included  the  election  of  three  Socialist  aldermen 
and  three  Socialist  eouncilmen. 

"This  queer  event  in  Haverhill  was  due  to  an  unfortunate  divi- 
sion in  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans.  [Mr.  Chase's  predecessor 
was  a  Democrat. — Editor  Literary  Digest.]  The  result  would 
have  been  changed  had  there  been  but  one  Republican  candidate 
in  the  field.  The  Republican  Party  is  now  the  sole  bulwark 
against  Socialism  in  every  voting  constituency.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  a  barrier  of  resistance  no  longer ;  and,  the  Republicans 
being  divided,  the  Socialists,  with  the  aid  of  many  Democratic 
recruits,  won  the  election. 

"  We  observe  that  Haverhill  had,  by  the  last  federal  census, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  city  in  Massachusetts  in  which  a 
majority  of  the  foreign-born  inhabitants  were  French-Canadian." 
—  The  Sun  {Rep.),  New  York. 

Socialists  Much  Like  Other  Men. — "The  election  of  a  Social- 
ist mayor  and  members  of  both  branches  of  the  city  council  will 
no  doubt  be  heralded  over  the  country,  causing  no  little  elation 
among  Socialistic  sympathizers  and  among  conservatives  no  small 
degree  of  alarm  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  election  of 
municipal  officers  in  Haverhill,  any  more  than  the  election  of  two 
Socialist  members  to  the  legislature,  will  inure  greatly  to  the 
promotion  of  that  cause.  The  Socialist  is  very  much  like  other 
men.  Give  him  the  opportunity  to  speak  freely,  but  to  men  who 
are  not  disposed  to  regard  him  as  an  oracle,  and  give  him  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  is  not  long  before  he  begins  to  weigh  his 
words  and  to  be  careful  of  his  actions.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  after  a  while  he  will  develop  into  an  extreme  conservative. 
His  elevation  to  public  service  will  have  made  him  a  safer  citizen, 
as  it  has  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  thing  to  criti- 
cize and  quite  another  to  administer  the  affairs  of  government, 
and  it  tends  to  the  discouragement  of  Socialism  in  the  fact  that  it 
shows  that  when  theories  are  put  into  practise  they  are  some- 
times apt  to  prove  false." — The  Transcript  {Ind.  Rep.),  Boston. 
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PHASES   OF    THE    PROBLEM     OF    CUBAN     RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. 

IGIIT  on  certain  phases  of  the  problem  of  reconstructing 
■*— '  Cuba  under  United  States  rule  appears  m  an  article  by 
Col.  Richard  J.  Hinton.  Colonel  Hinton.  who  was  for  eight 
months  a  member  of  General  Gomez's  staff  during  the  ten-years' 
war,  has  become  further  familiar  with  conditions  in  Cuba  in  two 
subsequent  visits,  lastly  as  an  official  of  the  Red  Cross  during  the 
war  just  ended.  Previous  experience  as  a  prominent  engineering 
expert  in  the  era  of  development  of  the  trans-Mississippi  region 
lends  weight  to  his  opinions  concerning  the  Cuban  problem. 

Regarding  Cuba's  natural  capacities  for  development  Colonel 
Hinton  first  says : 

"The  island  of  Cuba  will  support  in  comfort  ten  million  per- 
sons. It  has  never  maintained  one  fifth  of  that  number.  Its 
commercial  possibilities  are  even  greater,  judged  by  the  rules  of 
wealth-making  only.  It  has  an  area  of  over  28,000,000  acres, 
estimating  therein  the  islets  that  form  part  of  its  economic  area. 
Not  over  6,000,000  have  even  been  scratched  by  the  handsor  tools 
of  industry,  as  plantation,  farm,  cattle  range,  timber  camp,  or 
mine.  There  are  16,000,000  acres  of  the  finest  of  timber,  holding 
at  least  forty  varieties  of  the  best  of  merchantable  hardwoods. 
There  are  3,000,000  acres  of  available  rice  lands.  The  timber 
area  may  also  be  used  for  cattle-range  purposes.  Mineral  re- 
sources are  still  virgin,  but  they  are  known  to  be  of  great  value. 
In  Santiago  de  Cuba  $12,000,000  of  American  capital  is  invested 
in  mining  alone.  In  the  production  of  all  food  crops  of  a  marked 
commercial  value,  the  possibilities  of  Cuba  are  limited  only  by  its 
acreage.  It  has  no  capital  at  command,  however.  Its  people  are 
literally  stripped  to  the  bone,  and  many  thousands  remain  in 
daily  danger  of  death  from  very  hunger." 

Recent  loss  in  life  and  in  the  means  of  existence  in  Cuba  is  In- 
dictated  by  the  following  statements  : 

"It  has  been  assumed  by  pro-Spanish  authorities  that  60  per 
cent,  of  whites  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  colored  population  have 
died  since  the  civil  war  began  in  1895.  This  does  not  consider 
the  losses  in  Spanish  troops,  estimated  at  125,000.  Taking  the 
census  of  1887  as  a  basis,  this  would  involve,  outside  the  troops. 
a  loss  of  444.  522  white  and  of  77,050  colored  persons.  By  this 
estimate,  however,  the  Ilavanese  editors  leave  the  latter  more 
numerous  now  than  the  whites.  But  the  total  of  521,572  deaths 
through  the  reconcentrado  policy,  within  two  years,  is  a  terrible 
indictment.  Adding  the  200,000  loss  on  both  sides,  through  the 
civil  conflict,  within  four  years,  and  the  anti-Cuban  estimate  re- 
duces the  total  population  by  721,000  at  least.  The  estimates  of 
Cuban  authorities,  as  given  to  the  writer  in  October  last,  reduce 
this  total  to  an  average  loss  in  the  island  of  34  per  cent.,  or  a  total 
of  about  640,000  persons. 

"This  loss  is  much  greater  in  the  sugar  and  tobacco-growing 
sections  than  in  the  small-crop  farm  and  cattle-range  areas.  But 
for  this  fact  the  whites  of  Cuba  would  now  be  much  less  in  num- 
ber than  the  negro  and  mestizo  classes.  In  Santiago,  Puerto 
Principe,  eastern  Santa  Clara,  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  colored  in- 
habitants were,  when  insurgent  operations  began.  225,000  against 
500,000  whites.  In  the  central  provinces  the  difference  was  as  two 
whites  to  one  colored.  In  the  first  division,  the  ratio  is  DOW  about 
two  to  one,  and  in  the  second  the  colors  and  races  are  nearly 
equal  ;  a  small  majority  being  still  found  on  the  side  of  the  whites. 

"To  this  state  of  affairs  as  to  population,  add  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  island  money  to  set  business  in  motion  ;  that  food  crops  are 
not  cultivated  to  anything  like  a  necessary  extent ;  that  seeds, 
machinery,  cattle,  and  other  essentials  are  lacking.  Medi- 
cal Buppliesare  absent,  and  the  service  is  therefore  as  scant.     The 

people  can  not  get  work  until  food  shall  give  them  strength. 
Women  and  children  especially  will  perish  by  the  thousands  be- 
fore relief  shall  alleviate  their  distress  and  the  restoration  of  in- 
v  fully  rehabilitate  Cuban  life.  This  is  work  for  statesman- 
ship.     Investment  must  be  made  beneficent  also." 

Colonel  Hinton  believes,  however,  that  the  very  steps  our 
Government  must  take  in  preparing  the  way  for  Cuban  self- 
government    "will    rapidly   both    lighten    and    simplify   our    task 

and  at  the  same  tin  lid   and   encourage  the  Cuban  peo 


pie."  He  estimates  that  our  govermental  rigim*  will  at  once 
reduce  general  taxation  by  $15,000,000  a  year.  Other  taxes. 
amounting  to  more  than  $22,000,000  per  year,  will  be  reduced  50 
per  cent,  by  our  system  of  local  government.  Colonel  Hinton 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  native  inhabitants  desire  education 
and  that  the  readjustment  will  bring  several  millions  of  acres 
under  the  designation  of  public  lands.  Ho  notes  that  the  system 
of  sugar  plantations,  which  is  not  inviting  to  laborers,  has  been 
practically  destroyed  by  Weyler's  policy.  Plantation  hands  have 
been  scattered  widely,  and  therein  the  future  of  republican  Cuba 
has  been  made  brighter.  For,  instead  of  a  return  to  plantations 
which  would  keep  sugar-planting  as  the  foremost  industry  of  the 
island.  Colonel  Hinton  predicts  a  growth  of  squatters  and  inde- 
pendent farmers  producing  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  fruits,  fibers,  to- 
bacco, etc. ,  valuable  for  export.     He  adds : 

"The  development  of  mining,  cattle-growing  and  its  related 
occupations,  and  of  the  great  timber  resources  of  Cuba,  will  de- 
mand a  large  amount  of  labor.  The  island  population  is  not  over 
20  to  the  square  mile.  The  railroad  mileage  is  but  1  in  37,  and 
the  telegraph  mileage  only  1  in  17  square  miles.  There  are  not 
500  miles  of  decent  highways  in  the  whole  island.  In  her  days 
of  commercial  prosperity,  the  ports  of  Cuba  received  about  2,000 
ships,  having  a  tonnage  of  2,500,000  tons.  The  traffic  of  1898 
would  not  exceed  one  twentieth  thereof." 

Of  special  interest  at  the  present  moment  is  Colonel  Hinton 's 
estimate  of  the  various  elements  making  up  the  population  of 
Cuba,  from  which  we  quote  at  some  length  : 

"The  division  of  the  population  will  usually  be  made  by  us  on 
the  basis  of  color,  but  that  is  entirely  misleading  as  to  results. 
There  is  no  such  thing  there  as  a  race  issue.  A  very  persistent 
effort  has  recently  been  made  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  were 
one,  just  as  there  has  been  also  an  attempt  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion that  an  hostility  exists  among  the  former  Cuban  soldiery 
against  the  United  States  and  its  people.  We  need  not  go  far  to 
find  the  genesis  of  these  statements,  but  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend why  so  many  in  our  midst  should  have  given  them  persistent 
currency.  Their  origin  was  Spanish;  their  promulgation  due  to 
commercial  and  color  prejudice  combined.  In  so  saying,  I  am 
guided  by  the  fact,  known  to  all  students  of  Cuban  matters,  that 
one  of  the  most  unfair  elements  in  the  affairs  of  that  island  and 
our  relations  therewith  has  been  for  the  past  forty  years  the 
American  money  invested  in  Cuban  sugar-plantations.  But  re- 
cently, a  Cuban  of  culture  and  education — a  graduate,  too,  of  one 
of  our  scientific  schools  of  high  repute — declared  to  me  that  it  was 
American  money  that  resisted  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves, 
and  that  the  same  influence  had  always  opposed  Cuban  freedom 
at  Washington  and  in  the  American  press.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  misrepresentation  of  Cuban  character,  as  this  writer  sees 
it,  which  has  followed  our  war  record,  gives  force  to  this  state- 
ment. 

"The  traditional  Spaniard,  as  such,  will  not  be  a  source  of 
much  division  in  Cuba.  More  than  half  of  that  part  of  its  popu- 
lation had  become  seriously  disaffected  by  the  ferocious  brutality 
of  the  men  in  command.  Nativity  made  for  nothing  in  the 
Weyler  slaughter.  All  were  treated  alike,  unless  the  men  chose 
to  wear  the  .Spanish  uniform,  and  then  they  only  suffered  longer. 
The  trading  people,  largely  of  Spanish  birth,  grew  discontented 
during  the  year  past.  Then  it  has  remained  true  that  all  persons 
bom  and  reared  in  Cuba  have  been  at  heart,  and  generally  bit- 
terly so,  anti-Spanish  in  feeling.  The  professional,  teaching,  and 
literary  class  arc  usually  Cuban  by  birth  and  sympathy.  The 
younger  ones  are  largely  American   by  education.      The  farming 

class,  especially  the  tobacco-growers  and  exporters,  the  men  of 

the  small  farms  and  the  cattle  ranges,  are  almost  wholly  Cuban. 
The  Bkilledwage  and  day  labor  classes  arc  native.  The  negroes. 
mulattoes,  and  mestizoes  are  of  course  Cubans,  with  such  excep- 
tions only  as  prove  the  rule.  And  a  great  proportion  of  the 
planter  families,  long  established  in  the  island,  cultured,  refined, 
Spanish  in  their  fine  manners  and  proud  natures,  are  thoroughly 
Cuban  in  political  character  and  opinion.      It  is  from  this  class  that 

the  patriots  Cespedes,  Agramonte,  Aguone.  Cisneros,  Garcia,  and 

others  known  to  recent  history,  have  come.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  the  mestizoes  are  not  separable  from  the  general 
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body  of  the  white  Cubans.  Nobody  resident  in  the  island  ever 
makes  any  such  distinction.  Their  families  are  the  admixtures 
of  the  older  white  and  African  stock.  In  the  negro-labor  popula- 
tion, the  mulatto  proper  has  a  distinct  but  not  unfriendly  place. 

"The  aristocracy  or  exclusive  class  will  be  made  up  of  Span- 
iards who  remain  because  of  property  interests,  the  banking  and 
richer  commercial  elements,  largely  European,  but  only  partially 
Spanish,  the  clergy  who  may  remain,  with  the  wealthier  planters, 
and  those  dependent  on  them  for  direct  personal  employment  and 
patronage.  This  analysis  shows  that  the  outlook  as  to  population 
and  its  character  is  decidedly  favorable  to  steady  life  and  an  as- 
sured, if  moderate,  progress  to  better  conditions. 

"Everywhere  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  Cuban  people  toward 
Americans  in  general  are  unrestrainedly  present.  Everywhere, 
too,  the  business  men,  whether  Spaniards  or  Cuban,  are  eager  to 
welcome  the  restful  interregnum  we  bring.  Everywhere  the  de- 
sire to  learn  our  language  is  so  eager  that  it  has  its  humorous 
aspects.  The  Cuban  insurgents  have  borne  their  part  in  the 
waiting  with  a  degree  of  manly  patience  that  the  more  it  is  recog- 
nized the  deeper  will  be  the  gratification  aroused  thereby.  They 
have  been  educating  themselves  for  citizenship  by  building  and 
maintaining  for  three  years  past,  over  a  considerable  segment  of 
the  island,  a  rude  but  effective  form  of  local  administration  and 
civil  life.  They  have  maintained  courts,  established  workshops, 
cultivated  great  bodies  of  land,  kept  their  soldiery  in  the  field, 
founded  common  schools,  and  printed  books  therefor.  In  all  this 
they  have  had  no  aid,  as  was  afforded  elsewhere  in  other  Latin- 
American  struggles,  from  the  clergy.  It  is  asserted  that  there 
are  not  a  dozen  natives  among  the  clerics  on  the  island. 

"There  are  other  issues  buried  probably  in  the  graves  of  An- 
tonio Maceo  and  Jose  Marti,  who  both  held  to  the  idea  of  a  West 
Indian  republic  under  federal  relations.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
these  two  men  were  of  the  largest  natural  ability  found  among 
the  Cuban  leaders,  and  that  they  agreed  as  to  the  ideals  for  which 
they  were  working.  Marti  was  the  Cuban's  Mazzini  ;  Maceo  the 
mestizo's  Toussaint  L'Ouverture.  Both  were  believers  in  an  inde- 
pendent Cuba,  and  therein  Gomez  agreed  with  them  ;  both  hoped 
for  the  growth  of  a  West  Indian  island  federation,  in  which  race 
issues  would  be  solved  under  growing  industry  and  the  molding 
attraction  of  justice. 

"This  review  of  existing  conditions  in  Cuba  will  illustrate  that 
there  is  nothing  inherently  incurable  in  the  present  or  prospec- 
tive situation.  It  only  appears  so  to  those  who  think,  perhaps, 
of  New  England,  or  want  the  power  of  New  York  City  suddenly 
developed  in  the  Antilles.  But  the  thoughtful  reader,  who  ra- 
tionally seeks  to  put  himself  in  the  other  man's  place,  will  see 
that  the  Cuban — white  or  colored — is  facile  and  available,  willing 
to  labor  and  responsive  to  fair  dealing.  To  his  credit  always  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  has  unflinchingly  borne  the  burden 
of  resistar.ee  to  oppression,  and  worn  its  sacrificial  sufferings  with- 
out undue  complaint.  The  Cubans  are  not  quarrelsome  among 
themselves.  That,  the  fact  of  their  last  thirty  years  of  combining 
and  fighting  must  establish.  They  are  not  revengeful  either, 
and  bear  little  malice  toward  the  mass  of  those  who  have  ill-used 
them.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  a  true  democracy,  scientific  in  its 
deductions,  dwells  within  their  known  views.  The  leaders  recog- 
nize that  the  masses  are  mainly  molded  in  and  by  systems.  In- 
dividuals are  often  responsible  for  special  crimes  or  policy ;  the 
community  acts  as  administrative  machinery  operates,  until  its 
grinding  power  becomes  intolerable.  The  Spaniard,  who  remains 
to  work  with  them,  they  know  must  be  lifted  up,  not  beaten  down. 
And  this  I  have  found  generally  accepted  among  the  Cubans. 
There  are  some,  of  course,  who  by  temperament  or  spiritual  in- 
sight are  malcontent.  The  world's  conditions  create  such  unrest. 
But  in  Cuba  there  are  few.  It  depends  largely  upon  our  acts 
whether  they  grow  more  numerous." 


beans,  it  indicates  that  the  party  is  willing  to  establish  a  property 
qualification  in  the  territorial  form  of  government.  The  princi- 
ple boldly  maintained  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States, 
that  the  negro,  however  ignorant,  should  vote  on  equal  terms 
with  the  white  man,  is  now  abandoned.  Thirty  years  of  expe- 
rience with  the  negro,  as  an  'equal  citizen,'  has  converted  even 
his  strongest  political  friends  to  the  belief  that  he  can  not  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  good  citizenship.  Even  tho  it  is  given  to 
him  by  the  federal  Constitution,  the  Republican  Tarty  shows  no 
disposition  to  aid  him.  The  Government  sees  the  negro  driven 
out  of  power  in  North  Carolina  with  shotguns,  without  attempt- 
ing to  interfere. 

"The  Republican  Party  will  not,  in  executing  its  policy  of  ex- 
pansion, cling  to  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  self-government,  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  doctrine  of  universal  application.  After  the 
Civil  War,  no  men  shouted  so  loudly  about  the  rights  of  manhood 
suffrage,  and  the  wickedness  of  depriving  the  negro  of  his  vote, 
as  did  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party.  Within  a  few  years 
they  nearly  succeeded  in  passing  the  force  bill  in  the  interests  of 
the  negro.     The  new  light  has  changed  public  opinion. 

"Placing  a  property  qualification  on  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
this  territory  is  merely  a  sign  of  the  'expanding  '  thought  of  the 
Republican  Party." 


Hawaiian  View  of   Republican   Suffrage    Policy. 

—Discussing  the  property  qualification  for  suffrage  proposed  by 
the  Hawaiian  Commission  in  its  plan  for  governing  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,    7 he  Hawaiian  Gazette,  Honolulu,  says: 

"The  most  interesting  point  developed  in  the  despatch  [outlin- 
ing recommendations]  is  the  resolution  of  the  commission  to 
maintain  in  the  organic  law  the  property  qualification  for  suf- 
frage.    As  a  majority  of  the  congressional  commission  are  Repub- 


PROTECTION  FOR  BOTH  COTTON  AND 
WOOL. 

ARE  wool-  and  cotton-growers  likely  to  combine  to  secure 
protective  duties?  Concerted  action  is  suggested  by  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  of  Ohio,  presidentof  the  National  Wool-Growers' 
Association,  who  publishes  a  sharp  attack  on  the  wool  schedule 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  in  the  (December)  Shepherd' s  Bulletin, 
organ  of  the  association.  The  article  is  entitled  "An  Appeal  to 
Wool-Growers,  the  Cotton- Planters,  and  Other  Farmers  of  the 
United  States."  President  Lawrence  asserts  that  the  Dingley  law 
has  given  prosperity  to  all  industries  except  those  connected  with 
agriculture,  and  he  goes  into  details  to  show  that  sheep  husbandry 
needs  better  protection.  Briefly,  his  complaint  is  that  agricul- 
tural industries  are  not  prosperous;  that  members  of  Congress 
and  even  many  farmers  were  mistaken  as  to  the  effect  of  imports 
of  third-class  wools,  "improperly  called  'carpet  wools'";  and 
that  the  imports  of  third-class  wools  are  more  ruinous  to  Ameri- 
can wool-growers  than  all  others.  Among  the  statements  made 
under  these  heads  are  the  following  : 

"Cotton  with  plantation  value  below  5  cents  per  pound,  is  lower 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  farm  values  in  Ohio  are  now 
for  fat  hogs,  $3  per  hundred  ;  fat  cattle,  $4  per  hundred  ;  wheat, 
65  cents  per  bushel;  corn,  25  cents;  oats,  20  cents;  hay,  $5  per 
ton.  These  are  prices,  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  cattle  and  sheep 
supply  of  the  United  States  in  numbers  is  below  the  normal, 
•vhich  result  in  moderately  fair  prices  just  now  for  mutton  sheep. 
But  the  farm  value  of  wool  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  wool- 
growers 

"The  scoured  basis  of  wool  at  50  cents  fs  only  equal  to  about 
17  cents  for  fine  unwashed,  estimating  shrinkage  of  unwashed 
merino  at  66  per  cent.,  and  this  leaves  ranch  value  only  about  14 
cents.  These  prices  are  monstrously  inadequate.  Ohio  and 
similar  merino  can  not  be  produced  to  give  fair  compensation  for 
less  than  25  cents  unwashed  farm  value  or  75  clean.  Texas  and 
Territory  merino  wools  unwashed  can  not  be  produced  for  fess 
than  20  cents  ranch  value  or  60  cents  clean.  Ohio  and  similar 
wools  are  more  valuable  than  Territory  wools 

"It  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  to  talk  of  prosperity  for  wool- 
growers  unless  prices  are  increased,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
an  improvement  in  the  low,  inadequate  Dingley  wool  tariff.  .  .  . 
Wool-growers  can  not  and  will  not  long  continue  to  endure  the 
vile,  iniquitous,  and  unjust  discrimination  made  by  the  Dingley 
law  against  them,  and  in  favor  of  New  England  manufacturers." 

President  Lawrence  refers  to  what  he  accomplished  when  the 
Dingley  law  was  framed  : 

"I  was  permitted  to  be  heard  before  the  Senate  committee  on 
finance,  in  opposition  to  the  ad-valorem  duties  on  third-class 
wool  as  advocated  by  General  Grosvenor,  and  as  provided  for  in 
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the  Dingley  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  m  favor  of  better 
protection  for  wool  generally.  The  result  was  that  the  ad 
<aiorem  duties  of  the  bill  were  rejected,  and  specific  duties  on 
third-class  wools  provided  of  4  cents  on  wools  of  the  value  of  12 
cents  per  pound,  and  on  wools  exceeding  12  cents  a  duly  of  7 
cents,  but  <>i  course,  the  'dividing  line'  of  12  cents  makes  the 

duty  in  a  measure  ad  valorem,  but  better  still  than  the  duties  of 
advocated  by  (ieneral  Grosvenor." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lawrence  points  out  that  "the  wool-growers 

were  met  in  the  new  law  with  the  ruinous  provision  in  the  Dingley 
law,  that  these  wools  may  be  imported  at  these  low,  inadequate 
skirted,'  'sorted,'  and  even  scoured  without  additional 
duty.  And  all  duties  on  all  wools  are  inadequate  with  the  fraudu- 
lent'  skirting  clause, '  and  other  loopholes  for  fraud  which  make 
the  nominal  duties  in  practical  effect  less  than  half  the  apparent 
rate."     He  continue 

"The  imports  of  raw  wool  in  the  three  ports  of  New  York. 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  were  as  follows  : 

Average  import 
Pounds.  price  per 

pound  about. 

Class  one ....  44,377,641  16.5  cents 

Class  two 3,148,350  21.4      " 

las  three 82,556,830  9.0     " 

Totals    130,082,821 

"These  imports  are  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1S08.  Thus  the 
imports  of  third-class  wools  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  all  others.  And  as  this  wool  will  shrink  in 
scouring  less  than  30  per  cent.,  while  average  American  merino 
will  shrink  66  per  cent.,  the  nominal  import  price  of  9  cents  per 
pound  is  less  than  5  cents  in  competition  with  average  American 
merino,  and  the  nominal  duty  of  4  cents  is  in  competition  with 
merino  less  than  2  cents.  So  far  as  these  wools  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets,  which  are  in  some  measure  luxuries  not 
so  essential  as  clothing,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
pay  the  same  or  even  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  on  other  wools. 
Not  more  than  50,000, 000  pounds  of  wool  are  annually  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  carpets.  Thus  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  im- 
ports of  this  third-class  wool  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  and  other  goods,  having  the  doubly  ruinous  effect  of  (1) 
supplanting  the  use  of  American  merino  and  long  wools  and  (2) 
of  reducing  the  price  to  the  low  level  which  these  and  all  our 
wools  now  bear.  When  manufacturers  can  buy  these  wools  at 
this  low  price,  they  will  not  buy  merino  or  long  wools  except  at 
very  low  prices. 

"This  is  especially  so  since,  under  the  Dingley  law,  they  may 
be  imported,  skirted,  sorted,  and  thus  the  best  parts  of  the  fleeces 
imported  suitable  for  clothing  purposes 

"Merino  wools  have  actually  been  exported  recently  to  England, 
thus  (1)  reducing  alike  the  price  in  foreign  markets  for  all  wools, 
and  (2)  reacting  to  reduce  still  lower  the  price  of  all  wools 
here 

"These  third-class  wools  are  so  clean  and  of  such  light  shrink- 
age that  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year  1898  of  82,556,830  pounds 
are  equal  to  all  200,000, 000 pounds  of  average  American  unwashed 
merino,  shrinking  in  scouring  66  per  cent 

"  In  view  of  all  this,  the  same  rates  of  duty  should  be  imposed 
on  third  class  wools  as  on  other  classes." 

"If  improved  protection  be  not  given  to  the  wool  industry,  what 

then?"  asks  President  Lawrence.     His  answer  we  quote  at  length : 

"If  'full  and  adequate  protection  '  be  given  to  the  wool  indus- 
try, then  the  pledge  made  by  the  Republican  national  platform  of 

grill  be  redeemed.     If  not,  the  pledge  will  be  dishonorably 

violated  and  '  the  way  of  the  [political]  transgressor  will  be  hard.' 

"  1.  Prosperity  will  follow  ample  wool  protection. 

"If  thu  pledge  be  fulfilled,  prosperity  will  come  to  all  our  in- 
dustries.    Soon  there  will  be  added  to  our  docks  70,000,000 

making  an  increased  demand   for  pasturage,  hay,  oats,  and  corn. 

Prices  will   improve  and  American   farmers  will   prosper.      An  in- 

Bheep  in  the  Southern   States  will   supply  needed  cheap 

meat  food.      The  acreage  of  cotton  can  be  reduced,  overproduction 
■  d  normal  fair  prices  for  raw  cotton  be  restored. 

"Capt.  S.  \V.  Everett,  of  Atlanta,  recently  said  : 


•rouble    is    just    this:   Georgia   depends  on    cotton    for    prosperity. 
When  the  prices  1  t-ss  thrives,  and  vice  versa. 

Business  will  never  be  good  111  our  State  until  the  price  is  much  better  than 
row.  Winn  I  tell  vou  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  business  is  based  on  cotton, 
you  will  understand  how  true  this  is.  Cotton  is  now  selling  very  cheap. 
Two  ft  food   bale  would  bring  fro<:    |  w  it   brings 

la  makes  a  big  difference. 

"_•.  The  wool-growers  invite  the  cotton-planters  to  unite  with 
them  m  demanding  protection  for  cotton  and  wool. 

"In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Charleston,  S.  C.,  News  and 
Courier .  it  was  said,  in  substance,  that  if  the  policy  of  protection 
is  to  prevail,  protection  should  be  given  to  raw  cotton  as  well  as 
on  other  products.      The  wool-growers  invite  cooperation. 

"3.   The  money  question. 

" Prosperity  secured  through  ample  protection  will  soon  settle 
the  money  question.  Theodore  Justice  has  said  that  free  silver 
means  'a  premium  of  50  per  cent,  or  more  on  gold,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  that  much  tariff  protection.'  .  .  .  A  protection 
of  50  per  cent,  that  can  not  be  evaded  is  better  than  the  nominal 
Dingley  tariff  rates,  which  are  not  in  practical  operation  equal  to 
so  much  as  that,  and  which  are  evaded,  especially  the  duty  on 
third-class  wools,  with  its  'dividing-line  valuation'  thus  made  ad 
valorem.  It  will  be  wise  and  just  to  fulfil  the  pledge  of  'the 
most  ample  protection  tor  wool'  and  this  will  settie  questions  that 
it  may  not  be  judicious  to  carry  into  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion. " 

The  American  Wool  and  Co/Ion  Reporter,  Boston,  makes  edi- 
torial comment,  under  the  heading  "The  Dishonest  Wool  Duties," 
as  follows : 

"Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  complete  statement  by 
Judge  Lawrence  of  his  plans  for  a  more  thorough  schedule  of 
duties  upon  wool,  and  for  such  a  union  with  cotton-growers  who 
desire  a  duty  upon  cotton  as  shall  promote  their  mutual  interests. 
Such  a  program  will  undoubtedly  arouse  much  hostility,  but  the 
blame  for  it  rests  mainly  with  William  Whitman  and  his  lobby- 
ist, S.  N.  D.  North.  When  the  present  Dingley  tariff  law  was 
framed,  North  was  employed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  certain 
phraseology  in  Whitman's  interest  as  usual,  and  after  the  law 
was  adopted  he  was  given  his  price  of  $5,000  outside  of  his  salary 
without  the  general  knowledge  of  members  of  the  so-called  'Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,'  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  further  salary  of  $6,000  per  annum  as  secretary. 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  special  $5,000  honorarium  to  North  was 
an  act  of  charity,  because  he  needed  it  to  educate  his  children; 
but  the  fact  that  certain  phrases  of  the  tariff  law  were  arranged 
by  North  in  behalf  of  certain  branches  of  the  wool  industry  and 
against  certain  other  branches,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  sore- 
ness, to  which  is  added  some  distrust  respecting  the  special  $5,000 
present.  There  has  not  been  an  honest  schedule  of  wool  and 
woolen  duties  since  Mr.  Whitman  got  control  of  the  so-called 
'National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers'  in  1SS2,  and  sub- 
sequently employed  S.  N.  1  >.  North  as  his  lobbyist. 

"Hence  Judge  Lawrence  and  Ins  associates,  feeling  that  they 
have  been  played  with,  defrauded,  and  outraged,  are  in  a  destruc- 
tive frame  of  mind,  and  the  gap  between  wool-growers  and  manu- 
facturers can  only  be  narrowed  by  the  withdrawal  of  any  ap- 
proval of  North  and  Whitman  and  their  schemes,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  fair  ratio  between  the  crude,  the  semi-crude,  and 
the  finished  products  of  the  woolen  industry.  Any  other  course 
will  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  protective  system." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  at  whlohacity  can  hold  Its  own  property. 
The  Htrald,  Ptoria,  III. 

1  hi-,  year  1  ■■,  may  t><-  even  mora  interesting  than  1898.  Mo  onr  should 
miss  it      The  Republican i  Sfringfitld. 

How  would  Bryan  and  Carnegie  do  for  1900  and  the  campaign  ory,  "Hoot, 

moil,  sunt  the  door"?      1'lie  Stai\  Kansas  City 

Till-:  job  of  dealing  out  the  blessings  of  civilization  would  be  simplified 
somewhat    if   the    I'"ilipinos    would   stand    inline   and  wait  their  turn.  —  Tke 

it Hume,  Detroit. 

[T  may  be  all  right  to  send  the  public  money  from  Santiago  to  Havana 
and  then  send  it  bark  again,  but  Philadelphia's  experience  from  Harris- 
burg  in  that  line  does  not  predispose  it  to  favor  the  policy.  —  Tne  Ledger, 
Philadelphia, 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


tended  to  teach  the  multitude  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the 
poets  and  respect  the  authority  of  genius. —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    NEW    "KING    OF    POETS,"    M  ALLARM  E'S 
SUCCESSOR. 

THE  throne  of  the  king  of  French  poets,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Stephane  Mallarme,  has  been  filled  again  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  poets.  Some  questioned  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  a  head  for  the  poetic  realm,  but  the  Paris  Temps, 
finding  an  interregnum  demoralizing  and  intolerable,  and  fearful 
of  poetic  anarchy,  called  for  an  election,  with  the  result  that  Leon 
Dierx  received  a  decisive  majority  of  votes.  His  rival  candidates 
were:  De  Heredia,  Moreas,  de  Penier,  and  Sully-Prudhomme. 
Nineteen  poets  cast  blank  ballots.  The  result  is  considered  bind- 
ing, however,  and  France  and  the  world  thus  have  a  new  king  of 
poets.  But  who  is  Leon  Dierx,  and  what  are  his  claims?  The 
Journal  des  Debuts  furnishes  certain  information  in  regard  to 
his  literary  career  and  standing,  which  we  condense  as  follows  : 

The  new  king  was  known  to  a  small  circle  of  readers  at  the 
time  of  his  election.  He  is  sixty  years  old,  yet  two  little  volumes 
of  verse  represent  all  his  literary  labors.  The  title  of  one  volume 
is  "Poemeset  Poesies,"  and  of  the  other  "Les  Paroles du  Vaincu.  " 
The  friends  of  Dierx  call  him  "the  last  of  the  Parnassians."  He 
belongs  to  the  group  of  poets  who,  after  1S60.  gathered  around 
Lecomte  de  Lisle  and  followed  him  as  master  and  guide.  They 
worshiped  but  one  goddess — beauty.  They  lived  in  complete 
isolation  from  the  world — in  a  marble  temple,  as  it  were,  always 
harping  on  golden  strings.  The  present  appeared  to  them  misty, 
colorless,  and  gloomy,  the  past  bright  and  sunlit  and  joyous. 
In  their  imaginations  they  loved  to  dwell  in  ancient  Greece  or 
in  the  Orient.  Their  poetry  was  a  protest  against  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  latter-day  romanticists,  those  whose  present  represen- 
tatives are  led  by  Edmond  Rostand.  Everything  in  the  work  of 
these  Parnassians  is  absolute  symmetry  and  harmony,  polished 
beauty  and  purity.  And  throughout  there  is  the  recurrent  plaint 
of  the  vanished  world  of  the  gods.  Leon  Dierx  called  them  "the 
martyrs  of  beauty  trampled  under  foot  by  the.  ugliness  of  the 
present."  He  himself  is  distinctly  a  Parnassian  by  virtue  of  form 
as  well  as  thought.  He  shows  the  influence  of  Hugo,  Gautier, 
de  Lisle,  and  Baudelaire,  but  the  predominant  note  of  his  poetry 
is  pessimism.  According  to  him  and  the  other  Parnassians,  art 
is  the  crown  of  human  effort,  the  highest  aim  and  glory.  Art  is 
placed  even  above  nature,  for  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature  must 
yield  to  the  free  whims  of  the  creative  artistic  genius. 

In  one  of  his  characteristic  poems  the  new  "king"  portrays  a 
man  silently  standing  on  the  seashore  and  sadly  contemplating 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  its  disappearance  in  the  waves.  This  man 
is  the  representative  of  the  present  time.  He  has  no  ideals,  no 
hope,  and  denies  everything.  He  has  realized  the  futility  of 
struggling,  and  submits  without  protest ;  for  him  there  is  no 
paradise  ;  the  sun  has  set  forever. 

Another  characteristic  poem  is  very  striking.  It  is  entitled  "  Le 
Rendez-Vous, "  and  it  tells  of  the  lord  of  a  great  castle  who  daily 
expects  guests  who  never  come.  The  castle  is  decorated  ;  the 
halls  are  illuminated  ;  the  servants  placed  along  the  broad  stair- 
ways, but  the  preparations  are  in  vain.  Finally,  one  night  the 
guests  arrive— but  they  are  all  dead.  They  give  their  names: 
Joy,  Hope,  Love,  Faith,  Fame,  Peace,  and  Happiness.  In  this 
world  of  the  dead  the  poet  alone  preserves  his  pride,  his  melan- 
choly serenity.  Again,  the  poet  compares  himself  to  a  solitary 
ship,  abandoned  by  every  sailor  and  drifting  on  the  wide  sea. 

Apart  from  this  pessimism  and  despair,  there  is  little  in  the 
poetry  of  the  new  king  to  attract  the  decadents  and  the  symbol- 
ists. But  there  is  enough  in  his  aristocratic  esthetics  and  pessi- 
mism to  recommend  him  to  the  followers  of  Mallarme  and  continue 
the  traditions  of  the  office. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  that  the  election  of 
a  modest  and  little-known  poet  as  king  is  further  intended  to  em- 
phasize the  independence  of  the  poets  of  the  vulgar  reading  pub- 
lic, to  prove  that  not  general  fame,  but  supreme  merit  recognized 
by  the  competent  few,   determines   permanent   rank.     It  is  in- 


BOYISH    SIDE   OF   AUBREY    BEARDSLEY. 

THE  nameof  this  wonderful  and  precocious  young  artist,  who 
m  spite  of  his  premature  death  (see  Literary  Digest, 
April  1 6  and  June  n,  i8qS)  has  revealed  new  possibilities  for  an 
art  conceived  as  pure  line,  calls  up  in  the  minds  of  most  readers 
a  conception  of  a  thoroughly  unwholesome  and  abnormal  person- 
ality. It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  impression  the  fol- 
lowing sympathetic  sketch  of  the  artist  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
Harland  {The  Academy,  December  io)  : 

"I  wonder  whether  people  who  know  Aubrey  Beardsley  only 
through  his  work  ever  realize  how  young  he  was.  When  the 
world  first  began  to  talk  of  him — when  Mr.  Pennell  first  wrote  of 
him  in  the  Studio,  and  Mr.  Dent  undertook  the  publication  of  his 
first  book,  the  'Morte  d'Arthur' — Aubrey  was  not  yet  one-and- 
twenty.  He  was  barely  five-and-twenty  when  he  died.  And  at 
the  moment  of  his  utmost  celebrity,  when  the  world  was  talking 
loudest  of  him,  during  the  winter  of  1894-95,  he  was  twenty-two. 

"For  my  part,  I  could  only  think  of  him,  I  can  only  remember 
him,  as  a  boy.  Oh,  a  marvelously  precocious  boy,  a  boy  who 
had  read,  observed,  reflected — a  boy  (as  a  great  critic  said  of 
him)  who  had  found  a  'short  cut  '  to  the  mastery  of  his  art — a  boy 
of  genius  indeed,  but  still  a  boy,  and  a  singularly  bright,  frank, 
boyish  boy  at  that.  He  had  all  a  boy's  freshness,  enthusiasm, 
exuberance,  all  a  boy's  eagerness  and  relish  for  the  fun  and  the 
romance  and  the  pleasantness  of  life.  His  enjoyment  of  things 
— his  enjoyment  of  books,  pictures,  music,  of  the  opera,  the  play  ; 
his  enjoyment  of  London  and  Paris,  of  the  London  streets  and 
the  Paris  streets,  their  beauty,  their  action  and  suggestion  ;  his 
enjoyment  of  people,  of  conversation,  of  human  sympathy  and 
intercourse;  his  enjoyment  of  his  own  gifts,  his  own  achieve- 
ments, and  of  his  success,  the  recognition  he  had  won — it  was 
boyish,  boyish  ;  it  was  fresh  and  young  and  eager.  He  had  a 
boy's  curiosity,  a  boy's  craving  for  adventure,  experience,  and  a 
boy's  capacity  for  seeing  the  elements  of  adventure  in  the  sim- 
plest doings — that  is  to  say,  a  boy's  imagination.  A  little  dinner 
at  a  restaurant,  an  hour  spent  in  a  cafe — nay,  even  a  ride  on  the 
top  of  an  omnibus,  or  a  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens — held,  for 
his  unspoiled  imagination,  the  elements  of  adventure.  Taking 
his  house  in  Cambridge  street,  furnishing  and  decorating  it — 
that  was  a  great  adventure.  Starting  the  'Yellow  Book'  with 
me,  and  afterward  the  'Savoy'  with  Arthur  Symonds — those  were 
tremendous,  breathless  adventures.  And  he  had  a  boy's  fond- 
ness for  a  'lark,'  a  boy's  playfulness,  mischief.  He  loved  a 
romp,  a  masquerade,  a  harmless  practical  joke.  One  evening  I 
was  seated  in  my  study,  when  the  servant  brought  a  visiting- 
card,  on  which  was  written,  'Miss  Tibbett  and  Master  Tibbett. ' 
I  went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  was  Miss  Beardsley  with 
a  tall  boy  in  an  Eton  jacket.  The  tall  boy  in  the  Eton  jacket — 
Master  Tibbett,  if  you  please — was  Aubrey,  jubilant,  laughing 
for  delight  in  his  own  prank. 

"He  had  a  boy's  playfulness,  mischievousness.  And  when  I 
hear  honest  folk  deploring,  horror-struck,  the  quality  in  his  work 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  somewhat  cheaply  to  describe  as 
'decadent' — when  I  hear  them  crying  out,  'Ah,  yes,  monstrous 
clever,  certainly;  but  so  immoral,  so  depraved!' — I,  who  knew 
the  boy,  can  only  shake  my  head  and  smile.  For  I  know  that 
what  they  hold  up  their  hands  at,  as  depraved,  immoral,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  mischievous  humor,  or,  if  you  like,  the 
deviltry,  of  the  boy — who,  boylike,  loved  to  give  Solemnity  a 
shock.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  better  if,  in  his 
work,  he  had  restrained  this  mischievous  humor;  but  I  do  say 
that  it  was  nothing  worse  than  mischievous  humor.  If  Aubrey 
had  lived,  he  would  have  restrained  it ;  or,  rather,  he  would  have 
outgrown  it,  he  would  have  left  it  behind  him.  He  would  have 
sown  his  wild  oats,  and  had  done  with  them. 

"For  the  man  in  Aubrey  Beardsley.  the  man  as  distinguished 
from  the  boy,  the  man  the  boy  was  developing  into — had  devel- 
oped into  during  the  last  sad  year  of  his  life — was  a  man  of  very 
deep  and  serious  feelings,  of  very  high  and  earnest  aims.     Aubrey 
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Beardsley's  temperament  was  essentially  the  religious  tempera- 
ment. A  hundred  times,  in  a  hundred  ways,  one  felt  that  this 
0;  one  would  even  tell  him  to  his  face  that  it  was  so — at 
which  he  would  perhaps  laugh  a  little,  quietly,  gently,  a  laugh 
that  was  by  no  means  a  disavowal.  And  just  at  the  threshold  of 
that  last  sad  year,  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  so ;  be  became  a 
Catholic.  He  became  beautifully,  serenely  devout — not  in  any- 
morbid  or  effeminate  sense,  but  in  the  right  sense,  the  wholesome, 
manly  sense.  His  heart,  his  life,  were  filled  with  the  joy  and  the 
love  it  is  the  merit  of  the  Supreme  faith  to  bestow.  In  all  his 
wretched  bodily  suffering,  at  Bournemouth,  at  Dieppe,  and  in  the 
end  at  Mentone,  he  had  that  to  help  him." 

In  the  space  of  a  very  short  time  three  Beardsley  books  are 
upon  us.  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds  has  written  an  appreciative  mono- 
graph ;  Mr.  Robert  Ross  has  prefixed  "The  Eulogy  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley"  to  a  new  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  "Volpone,"  illus- 
trated by  halt  a  dozen  of  the  artist's  drawings;  and  a  collection 
of  Beardsley's  pictures  is  being  published  with  a  critical  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  Marillier. 


SOME    RECENT    LITERATURE    IN    FRANCE. 

MR.  EDMUND  GOSSE,  in  a  casual  summary  of  what  is 
being  read  and  written  in  Paris  at  this  moment,  is  struck 
by  the  small  place  taken  by  poetry,  history,  and  biography,  and 
he  sees  in  this  literary  barrenness  a  result  of  the  distracting  ele- 
ments at  work  in  the  domestic  polity  of  France.  The  French 
novel  he  finds  in  a  very  curious  transitional  state,  the  old  stand- 
ards of  fiction  disappearing  and  the  new  not  yet  crystallized.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  change  is  an  extraordinary  anarchy  of 
taste,  which  obscures  the  trend  of  narrative  art.  After  speaking 
of  a  new  writer.  M.  Lucien  Muhlfeld,  and  the  Academician,  M. 
Andre  Theuriet.  Mr.  Gosse  goes  on  to  say  (  The  Contemporary 
Review t  December)  : 

"These  are  in  the  conservative  camp;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
young  novelists  outdo  one  another  in  studies  either  of  barbaric 
violence  or  else  of  gross  and  abject  egotism — revolt  against  civi- 
lized prejudice,  and  a  profound  clinical  examination  of  the  'Moi  ' 
being  the  two  themes  on  which  the  variants  are  mostly  rung. 
These  sketchy,  experimental  books,  which  often  stand  scarcely 
within  the  recognized  frontiers  of  fiction,  sometimes  present  fea- 
tures of  a  curious  intellectual  subtlety,  but  are  usually  of  a  kind 
not  safely  to  be  recommended  to  Anglo-Saxon  readers.  Subjects 
the  discussion  of  which  in  a  scientific  treatise  is  here  forbidden  by 
law,  are  commonly  treated  as  matters  of  entertainment  by  the 
very  latest  school  of  young  Parisian  novelists.  It  would  be  nar- 
row-minded to  attribute  this  to  inherent  viciousness,  but  it  cer- 
tainly points  to  a  danger  in  that  furious  hatred  of  'the  obvious  ' 
which  is  the  central  cult  of  the  school 

"The  French  are  often  charged  with  being  impervious  to  exotic 
influences,  but,  I  believe,  very  unjustly.  A  large  section  in 
indeed  in  London,  thinks  nothing  good  that  is  not 
home-made.  But  Turgeneff  and  Tolstoy  were  known  in  France 
long  before  they  were  heard  of  in  England,  and  so,  in  later  times, 
D'Annunzio  and  Sienkiewicz.  To-day  English  readers  are 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  extraordinary  Swedish  nov 
dramatist,    alchemist,    and    atheist,    August    Stnndberg,    yet    in 

•  only  has  be  a  large  following,  but  be  exercises  a  posi 

tive  il  Stnndberg,  if  not  read  in  Swedish,  must  be 
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of  the  book  he  goes  mad.  There  is  insanity  in  all  Strindberg's 
books.  'Inferno  '  is  simply  a  journal  of  part  of  the  author's  life, 
and  shows  him  a  sufferer  from  megalomania,  and  from  the 
mania  of  persecution,  and  from  the  belief  that  people  are  trying 
to  destroy  him  by  electricity.  It  is  a  record  of  wretchedness  and 
superstition  and  squalor  told  by  a  maniac  who  is  a  positive 
Lucifer  of  the  intellect.  Yet  parts  of  this  shocking  book  are  in- 
teresting; the  author  retains,  even  in  the  ruin  of  his  brain,  a 
marvelous  grip  on  the  attention,  and  the  close  of  the  narrative  is 
almost  admirable.  As  I  write  these  lines  another  fragment  of 
Strindberg's  autobiography  appears  in  Stockholm,  'To  Damascus,' 
in  which  he  seems,  like  Huysmans  and  so  many  others,  to  be 
finding  his  way  through  the  horrors  and  agitations  of  an  outcast 
life  to  the  haven  of  Rome.  Strindberg  is  certainly  the  most  re- 
markable creative  talent  started  by  the  philosophy  of  Nietszche, 
and  this  may  account  for  his  influence  over  a  certain  class  of 
minds  in  France." 

The  historian  of  the  future,  says  Mr.  Gosse.  will  see  in  the  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  imaginative  literature  in  France  at  the 
close  of  this  century  the  influence  of  the  Goncourts.  It  is  they 
who  have  destroyed  the  authority  of  criticism,  and  have  reduced 
the  younger  writers  to  make  a  blind  appeal  to  sensation  rather 
than  to  judgment.  The  literary  catchwords  of  the  day — non- 
imitation,  la  personnalite  stride,  V tgeoisme  artistique — are  the 
legacy  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 


"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  as  a  Defense  of  Slavery. 

— When  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  appeared  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the 
Southern  press  received  it  with  rage  and  scorn.  It  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Southern  writers  would  now  view  the  novel  with 
toleration,  but  they  go  further  than  that.  "L.  L.  V.,"  awriter  in 
The  Sunny  South  (Atlanta) ,  makes  the  assertion  that  in  one  hun- 
dred years  from  now  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  will  actually  be  con- 
sidered a  defense  of  slaveholding  as  it  existed  in  our  Southern 
States.     Here  is  the  argument : 

"  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  our  Southern  writers  is  not 
wrong  when  he  expresses  the  persuasion  that  to  discriminating 
readers  of  the  next  century  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  will  appear  as 
a  defense  rather  than  an  attack  upon  slavery  as  it  existed  here  in 
the  South.  It  describes  in  truth  a  state  of  society  in  which  there 
prevailed  as  large  a  share  of  happiness  as  existed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  It  portrayed  a  relation  between  the  employers 
and  employed  which  begot  more  confidence  and  mutual  good 
will  than  has  ever  existed  between  these  classes  elsewhere.  It 
describes  the  masters  not  as  generally  harsh,  unmerciful  tyrants, 
but  as  cultivating  a  tender  care  for  those  whom  Providence  had 
made  their  dependents.  Mr.  Shelby,  Tom's  first  master,  was  a 
noble  Christian  gentleman,  such  as  might  have  been  found  any- 
where in  our  Southland.  St.  Clare,  while  not  so  noble  a  type  of 
manhood,  was  not  a  tyrant.  These  were  white  men  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  characteristics  which  slavery  engendered  in  the 
master  class.  They  are  brought  in  striking  contrast  with  Legree. 
a  native  of  Vermont,  who,  when  be  became  a  slaveholder,  valued 
his  negroes  simply  for  the  money  they  could  make,  and  cared 
nought  for  their  comfort  or  for  their  morals.  While  presenting 
Uncle  Tom  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  firm  in  his  maintenance  of 
his  principles,  she  is  not  guilty  of  any  violation  of  truth.  Slaves 
on  many  of  our  plantations  could  have  sat  for  the  picture.  In- 
stead of  showing,  as  was  no  doubt  the  purpose  of  the  autb< 
that  slavery  degraded  its  subjects,  the  presentation  of  such  speci- 
mens as  Tom.  Ge  »rge  Harris,  and  Eliza  most  signally  proves  that 
it  had  the  contrary  effect.      Ev  D   in   the  whole  story  who 

wins   largely  upon   the   affections  of  the   reader   was   brought  up 
amid   the  environments  of  slavery,  while   those  from   the   r< 
where  hostility  to  this  institution  prevailed  have  something  about 
them    repellent.       It   is   not   a    little   strange    that    this  auth 

gifted  as  she  unquestionably  was.  should  have  presented  a  pic- 

of  a  state  of  thing!  from  which   future  ages  will  draw  an  in- 
0  different   from   that  which   s!  ed.      It  may  be. 

however,  that  she  wrote  under  the  influence  of  an  inspiration  that 
.  her  to  tell  the  truth,  and  that  truth  was  that  African  sla- 
very as   it  existed  here  in  the  South  was  the  most  satisfactory  ad- 
justment of  the  opposing  claims  of  capital  and  labor  that  ever  has 
known." 
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SOME    PICTORIAL    DOCUMENTS   OF   ANCIENT 
MEXiCO. 

A    REMARKABLE    pictorial    record    of    the    history    of    the 
Cuauhtlantzinco  Indians  of  Mexico  during  the  time  of  the 

Spanish  conquest  has  been  made  public  by  Prof.  Frederick  Starr, 
in  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  department  of  anthropology 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.      There  are  forty- four  pictures  in 


the  same  tune  an  act  of  symbolism  by  which  the  native  confed- 
erates appeal  to  the  Spanish  to  respect  the  rights  of  later  genera- 
tions. 


COMMENDING  HIS  POSTERITY  TO  THE  CARE  OF  CORTEZ. 

the  complete  series,  as  preserved  in  the  old  Aztec  village  near 
Cholula,  each  picture  about  12  by  16  inches  in  dimensions.  They 
are  the  work  of  native  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are 
accompanied  with  explanations  in  the  Aztec  language.  In  one  of 
the  series,  "  How  the  Inhabitants  of  Mexico  Were  Converted  to 
Christianity  by  Prince  Sarmiento,"  we  might  almost  suspect  the 
primitive  historian  of  possessing  a  grimly  satirical  turn  of  mind. 
From  an  article  about  these  pictures  in  The  Open  Court  (Decem- 
ber) we  quote  as  follows  : 

"The  custom  of  pictorially  recording  great  events  of  their  his- 
tory was  a  habit  practised  by  many  Mexican  tribes,  as  may  be 
learned  from  similar  productions,  some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Alfred  Chavero  in  natural  colors  and  in  full  size  in  his 
Antigucdades  Mexicanas,  under  the  name  of  Lienzo  de  Tlaxcala. 
This  practise  is  referred  to  by  Bernal  Diaz,  who  says  that  the 
ablest  painters  of  Mexico  were  sent  to  draw  representations  from 
life  of  the  countenance  of  Cortez,  his  captains  and  soldiers,  the 
greyhounds,  guns,  and  other  equipment  of  the  Spanish  army. 

"The  pictures  of  the  Cuauhtlantzinco  Indians  were  made  at 
the  command  of  their  chief,  Prince  Sarmiento,  and  are  the  offi- 
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HOW  THE   INHABITANTS    OF   MEXICO    WERE  CON\ 
BY   l'RINCE  SARMIENTO. 


CHRISTIANITY 


cial  documents  01  the  little  state  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  Cortez.  The  Prince  met  the  Spaniards,  and  at  once 
embraced  Christianity  ;  he  became  a  confederate  of  the  Spaniards, 
to  whose  cause  he  always  remained  faithful." 

The  picture  which  represents  the  chief  Tepostecatzin  placing 
his  infant  child  in  the  arms  of  Cortez  for  protection  portrays  at 


ANDREW    LANG'S   ESSAY   ON    DICKENS. 

'pHE  genius  of  Dickens,  Mr.  Lang  points  out,  is  to  all  appear- 
-1  ance  without  lineal  antecedents.  Neither  to  "submerged 
intellect "  in  the  mother,  nor  to  hysteria,  lunacy,  or  apoplexy  on 
either  side  of  the  house,  have  the  disciples  of  Lombroso  been  able 
to  trace  it.  His  parents  were  "  very  normal  representatives  of  the 
middle  classes."  His  early  environment  made  Dickens,  from  the 
first,  "a  voice  in  the  great  murmur  of  modern  discontent,  an  im- 
pulse in  the  movement  which  makes  toward  an  end  undiscerned." 
Of  the  untiring  energy  of  the  man,  and  of  his  earliest  literary 
stimuli,  Mr.  Lang  writes  {The  Fortnightly  Review,  December)  : 

"His  native  bent  was  as  much  toward  the  stage  as  to  fiction, 
and  he  wore  himself  out  untimely  in  working  the  theatrical  side 
of  his  nature,  in  his  Readings.  The  desire  to  be  conspicuously 
before  the  world  which  idolized  him  may  have  been  as  potent  as 
the  need  of  money  in  spurring  the  energy  of  Dickens  to  its  fatal 
goal. 

"It  is  to  these  circumstances,  extraordinary  energy,  craving 
for  employment,  a  half-suppressed  genius  for  the  stage,  need  of 
money,  and  need  of  publicity,  that  we  trace  these  defects  of 
Dickens's  work  which  are  due  to  surplusage.  He  did  too  much, 
with  the  inevitable  consequences.  He  read  too  little.  His  nature 
was  all  for  literary  action  ;  not  for  study,  criticism,  and  reflection. 
The  results  were  these  blemishes  with  which  he  is  reproached  in 
that  age  of  reaction  which  ever  succeeds  to  a  career  of  vast  popu- 
lar success.  Criticism,  indeed,  was  not  lacking,  even  when  he 
was  best  accepted ' 

"The  education  of  Dickens,  as  he  has  described  it  himself,  was 
only  a  trifle  better  than  that  which  the  wisdom  of  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller  devised  for  his  son.  From  a  very  early  age  Dickens's 
knowledge  of  shabby  London  was,  indeed,  extensive  and  pecul- 
iar. After  acquiring  the  elementary  arts  of  reading  and  writing, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  a  little  neglected  collec- 
tion of  the  great  novelists  of  the  last  century — Fielding,  Smollett, 
Sterne,  Defoe — some  volumes  of  travel,  and  the  'Arabian  Nights.' 
On  these  he  made  himself;  and  probably  the  popular  tales  with 
which  his  nurse,  Mercy,  used  to  frighten  him,  nourished  the  more 
romantic  part  of  his  mind,  which  dwelt  lovingly  on  things  un- 
canny." 

Altho  his  instinctive  keenness  of  observation  was  phenomenal, 
Dickens  saw  things  not  without  an  element  of  distortion  : 

"We  look  at  life  each  through  our  personal  prism.  But  the 
prism  of  Dickens,  if  the  phrase  is  permissible,  was  peculiarly 
prismatic.  It  lent  eccentricity  of  color  and  of  form  to  the  object 
observed.  It  settled  on  a  feature,  and  exaggerated  that.  Now, 
to  look  at  things  thus  is  the  essence  of  the  art  of  the  caricaturist. 
A  very  good  example  may  be  found  in  the  amusing  charges  of 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.  He  shuns  or  omits  everything  but  that 
which  he  considers  essential  for  his  purpose  of  diverting,  and  he 
insists  upon  that.  It  has  been  denied  that  Dickens's  work  is  cari- 
cature, and  to  say  that  it  is  always  caricature  would  be  vastly 
unjust.  Nevertheless,  the  insistence  on  Carker's  teeth,  Pancks's 
snort,  Skimpole's  manner,  Jarndyce's  east  wind,  and  Rigaud's 
mustache,  to  take  only  a  few  cases,  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by 
caricature ;  and  it  is  caricature  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
The  historian,  like  the  novelist,  was  wont  to  fix  on  a  single  trait 
or  two — in  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  or  whoever  it  might  be — and  to 
hammer  insistently  upon  that.  It  was  a  ready,  if  inexpensive, 
method  of  securing  a  distinct  impression.  Both  Dickens  and 
Carlyle  overworked  this  method 

"Connected  with  the  vividness  of  Dickens's  observation  (which 
becomes,  in  effect,  a  recreation  of  the  object)  is  what  one  may 
call  his  animism,  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  sense  of  that  ambigu- 
ous word.  In  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers,  early  man  and 
simple  natural  men,  and  children,  regard  all  nature  as  animated. 
Whether  they  attain  this  idea  by  virtue  of  a  process  of  peopling 
nature  with  'spirits,'  or  whether  without  conscious  theory,  they 
mentally  transfer  to  all  things  in  the  universe  the  vitality  of  which 
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they  are  conscious  themselves,  or  whether  their  mode  of  thought 
is  merely  playful,  is  not  a  question  which  we  need  discuss  here. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  animism,  thus  understood,  it  is  a  mark 
of  savage  and  popular  invention,  as  displayed  in  myth  and  fairy 
tale.  Now.  the  early  form  of  human  fancy,  the  form  conspicuous 
among  backward  races,  peasants,  fishers,  and  children,  is  un- 
deniably the  source  of  all  the  civilized  poetry  anil  romance.  The 
genius  of  Dickens  was  a  relapse  on  the  early  human  intellectual 
condition.  He  sees  all  things  in  that  vivid  animated  way,  and 
inanimate  objects  play  living  parts  in  his  books  more  frequently 
than  in  any  other  modern  works,  except  Hans  Andersen's  fairy 
tales.  'Hardly  a  form  of  matter  without  a  living  quality;  no 
silent  thing  without  its  voice.'  This  manner  was  perfectly  natu- 
ral to  Dickens,  who,  we  may  presume,  had  not  reflected  much  on 
animism,  or  the  survivals  of  the  primitive  in  the  civilized  intelli- 
gence  

"Dickens  himself  leaves  it  certain  that  his  imagination,  at 
times,  went  back  to  what  is  probably  the  primitive  condition  of 
actual  hallucination.  ...  Ho  awoke  once  and  saw  his  father 
sitting  by  his  bed,  when  his  father  was  atadistance.  .  .  .  Related 
to  these  primeval  faculties  was  Dickens's  intense  power  of  imagi- 
native vision  and  audition.  He  saw  his  characters,  and  heard 
them  speak 

"It  is  probably  the  case  that  all  writers  of  genius  have  thought 
in  this,  which  seems  to  be  the  earlier  human  way,  now  much 
effaced  by  various  causes.  Certainly  this  was  the  way  of  Dickens. 
His  fancy  acted  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning  of  the  world, 
tho  the  materials  on  which  it  played  were  those  of  the  slum,  the 
law-court,  the  prison,  the  alehouse,  or  whatever  is  most  remote 
from  the  visionary  golden  age.     'Our  Parish  '  is  not  in  Utopia. 

"Such,  roughly  speaking,  was  the  genius  of  Dickens,  in  itself, 
in  the  true  sense,  'given, '  underived,  and  akin  to  all  true  creative 
temperaments.  Sympathy,  insight,  vision,  observation,  pecu- 
liarity of  mental  angle  or  point  of  view,  were  all  combined  with 
humor,  and,  in  youth,  with  high  spirits  so  vehement  as  to  consti- 
tute a  kind  of  genius  of  themselves.  To  all  this  circumstances 
added,  what  might  otherwise  have  been  absent,  the  knowledge  of 
a  vast  field  of  life  almost  unexplored  by  any  other  great  English 
writer,  except  Fielding  and  Crabbe 

"By  the  time  he  was  twenty-three,  Dickens  had  learned  the 
world  which  he  was  to  illustrate,  and  was,  in  potentiality,  all 
that  he  ever  became,  except  the  unrivaled  humorist.  Humor,  I 
must  confess,  is  much  less  apparent  to  me  in  his  early  'Sketches  ' 
than  observation,  sympathy,  knowledge,  and  that  peculiar  vein 
of  benevolent  bitterness  which  usually  marks  his  social  satire. 
Already  he  was,  as  he  remained,  a  reformer,  a  moralist,  a  writer 
with  a  purpose.  One  does  not  find  in  him  at  this  period  the 
splendid  spirits,  the  inexhaustible  gaiety,  which  dawned  on  the 
world  in  'Pickwick.'  In  the  'Sketches  '  he  is  still  under  the  de- 
pression of  struggle,  poverty,  neglect,  and,  possibly,  of  disap- 
pointed love  ;  for  his  early  love  affair,  with  its  Dora,  later  Flora, 
was  passionate  and  real,  if  far  from  chivalrous  in  the  long 
run 

"In  'Oliver  Twist  '  and  in  'Nicholas  Nickleby  '  occur  the  earli- 
est examples  of  Dickens's  pathos.  Now  pathos  is  not  very  easy 
to  define,  tho  we  know  what  we  mean  by  it,  and  what  Mr.  Steven- 
son meant  when  bespoke  of 'wallowing  naked  in  the  pathetic' 
The  pathos  of  Dickens  is  chiefly  displayed  in  scenes  where  some 
very  young  and  weak  person  is  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  hun- 
ger, and  ill-treatment,  or  succumbs  to  death.  If  a  beast,  say 
Dora's  dog,  is  the  victim,  then,  especially  when  poor  silly  little 
Dora  is  a  sufferer  at  the  same  time,  we  have  very  deep  pathos. 
It  seems  to  appeal  to  our  pity  for  helpless  things  hopelessly  over- 
borne by  sorrows  and  sufferings,  and,  so  far,  varies  from  the 
tragic 

"My  own  taste -not.  I  hope,  from  hardness  of  heart  — is  a 
to  much   in   Smike,   Little  Nell,  Little    Dombey,   Dora,  and  other 
small  Buffi  ed  to  the  crushing  weight  of  destiny  in  vari- 

ous forms.      Apparently  the  taste  of  the  greatest  writers  ha 

:it  with  this,  for  they  do  not  use  the  pathetic  nearly  so 

much,  or  01   bo  resolutely  as  Dickens.     That  he  i 

•  is  plain   from  the  contrast  between   the  restraint  he  shows 
cample,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dombey,  and  the 

[fusion  OH  the  death  of  her  son.      But  whether  this  view 

wrong— whether  his  pa  pathos  ai 

quent,  and  too  stren  ti  irful,  or  not— certainly  they  pit 

the  publi  lement  in  his  popularity.     He  was 

naturally  '  aker  side  '  ;   Ins  own  emotions  were 


powerfully  stirred,  and  he  always  knew  his  public  fairly  well,  and 
endeavored  to  satisfy  its  demands.  But  a  later  public  is  not  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  taste,  and  discerns  something  theatrical  in 
several  of  Dickens's  pathetic  passages.  " 

<  )f  Dickens  the  man,  Mr.  Lang  writes: 

"We  see  him  brave,  kind,  generous,  vivacious,  capable  of  a 
passion  which  death  and  time  warred  against  in  vain.  We  see 
his  hatred  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  indifference;  we  see  that 
knowledge  and  deep  thought,  political  or  literary,  were  not  his 
strong  points.  He  was  'the  pleasantest  of  companions,'  with 
whom  men  'forgot  that  he  had  ever  written  anything.'  To  my- 
self, I  own,  his  letters,  and  what  is  told  of  his  social  qualities, 
attest  rather  hilarity  and  buoyancy  than  that  soft,  all-embracing 
humor  which  plays  round  the  letters  of  Lamb,  of  Scott,  and  of 
Thackeray.  Mr.  Dickens  took  himself  and  his  works  with  a  con- 
suming seriousness  and  earnestness  not  to  be  remarked  in  these 
other  authors.  Mr.  Forster  speaks  of  'the  intensity  and  tenacity 
with  which  he  recognized,  realized,  contemplated,  cultivated,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  own  individuality.'  That  is  very  evident, 
and  I  confess  that  to  be  thus  self-centered  and  self-absorbed 
seems  to  me  to  have  prevented  Dickens  from  being,  as  a  man, 
such  a  humorist  as  he  is  with  pen  and  ink  before  him.  His  humor 
is  rather  a  kind  of  wit  (often,  at  least),  based  on  enjoyment  of 
observation  of  incongruities,  than  that  quality  of  love,  of  melan- 
choly, of  contemplation,  of  detachment,  of  sense  of  our  own  little- 
ness, which  makes  what  one  understands  by  'humor.'  Thus,  in 
his  high  moods  and  hilarious  hours,  he  seems  not  so  much  to  have 
been  humorous  as  joyous  and  convivial.  Dickens  was  not  self- 
detached,  was  not  contemplative,  had  none  of  the  sense  of  little- 
ness which,  in  contrast  with  our  infinite  importance  (to  ourselves) , 
and  combined  with  the  kindness  of  which  he  was  full,  make  the 
humorist  in  essence.  I  do  not  mean,  any  more  than  Mr.  Forster 
means,  that  Dickens  was  'conceited.'  Not  that  it  would  matter 
much  if  he  was.  " 

After  an  examination  of  the  influences  conducing  to  the  quali- 
ties and  the  defects  of  Dickens's  style,  Mr.  Lang  concludes  that 
the  wise,  who  read  for  human  pleasure,  will  be  a  little  blind  to 
the  faults  and  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  merits.  The  un- 
inspired stretches  that  Dickens  offers  us  at  times  are  due  t<>  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  novelist  by  profession,  and  perforce  often 
worked  invito  Minerva,  with  the  inevitable  results.  But  it  is 
neither  by  the  stories  he  told  nor  the  manner  of  his  telling  them, 
so  much  as  by  the  wonderful  world  of  characters  which  he  en 
for  us,  that  Dickens  has  laid  us  under  lasting  obligation.  With 
these  creations,  as  Mr.  Lang  says,  "our  hearts  are  simply 
pled."  And  the  crown  of  Dickens's  praise  is  that  no  man  of  his 
generation  diffused  so  much  delight,  gave  so  much  sterling  hap- 
piness to  the  whole  of  the  English-speaking  race.  "How  glorious 
is  the  record,  how  far  beyond  envy  the  achievement,  how  frivo- 
lous do  our  deductions  ami  carpi ngs  appear,  when  set  beside  the 
undeniable  fact." 


NOTES. 

MONEY  basbeen  contributed  for  a  life-sin  statue  of  Thomas  Hughe*,  the 
author  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  to  be  en  Rugby. 

THE  French  Society  of  Authors  lias  commissioned  M.  Palquire  to  make 
s  statue  ot  Balsac,  to  take  the  place  of  the  rejected  model  by  Rodin.    It 
is  hoped  thai  the  statue  will  in-  ready  for  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
ic'e  birth,  in  Maj 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  in  order  that  tin-  greater  public  of  tin-  middle  i 
might  profit  by  her  art,  has  leased  from  the  Government  the  Tktdtrtdu 
Nations,  Paris,  for  at   leas)  a  dosen  years.    The  present   low  pi 

I  ml. line. 1. 

1 1  Is  reported  thai  Bmile  Zola  is  soon  to  visit  America.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  widely  known  that  /<>ia  s  early  manhood  witnessed  a  bitter  struggle 
against  ind  deprivations,     Until  twenty  he  was  a  spoiled  child, 

lint  on  his  father's  death  he   and  his  mother  began  the  batt 
Paris,    of  ins  dark  time  Zola  himself  savs  :  "Often  I   wenl  hungry  I 

long  t  ;  I  must  die.     I  *..   ircely  tasted  meat  lor  one  month's 

end  to  another,  and  lot  t  WO  davs  I  lived  on  tin  •  lire,  even  on  the 

■   nights,  was  an  undreamed,  of  liiMirv;  and  I  was  the    happiest    man 

in  Pal  is  when  I  could  get  a  candle,  by  t    •  ill    study  at 

night." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


ANOTHER    FLYING-MACHINE. 

IT  used  to  be  said  of  flying-machines  that  their  only  faul^was 
that  they  would  not  fly.  This  reproach  has  certainly  been 
removed  of  late.  We  have  any  number  of  flying-machines  that 
will  really  fly;  the  trouble  is  now  that  they  will  fly  to  no  purpose. 


danilewsky's  dirigikle  flying-machine,  showing  wings. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American. 


his  experiments  furnished  by  the  author  to  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (December  31).  The  photographs,  also  from  the  inventor, 
show  that  his  clever  combination  of  balloon  and  aeroplane  has 
really  worked.     To  quote  the  note  referred  to  : 

"This  balloon  living-machine  is  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  if 
a  man's  strength,  in  proportion  to  his  weight,  is  not  sufficient  to 
raise  him  in  the  air.  he  can  raise  himself  if  part  of  his  weight  is 
subtracted.  By  the  use  of  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  the 
weight  of  the  man  is  eliminated  from  the  problem,  and  he  can 
use  all  his  efforts  to  propel  and  steer  the 
balloon  which  supports  him.  Our  en- 
gravings, which  are  made  from  direct 
photographs  of  the  balloon  in  mid-air, 
show  the  relative  size  and  form  of  the 
great  wings,  which  are  16  feet  long.  In 
order  to  utilize  the  whole  power  of  the 
wings  for  progressive  movement,  it  is 
necessary  to  rise  high  in  the  air,  and 
then  the  wings  can  be  placed  at  ^"with- 
out any  risk  of  descending.  In  the 
latter  case,  to  keep  the  machine  from 
descending,  it  is  better  to  open  the  pa- 
rachute. On  October  8,  1897,  some 
twenty-five  ascents  were  made  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Other  ascents  were 
made  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1898 
with  good  success,  the  balloon  being 
turned  round  and  round  repeatedly. 
The  size  of  the  wings  was  decreased  to 
ii2j  feet  and  the  working  surface  was 
increased.  At  a  height  of  280  feet  the 
balloon  was  kept  immovable  and  was 
turned  around  in  the  air  several  times. 
It  was  found  that  the  balloon  must  be 
inflated  with  fresh  hydrogen  every  seven 
or  eight  days. 

"While  such  experiments  do  not  solve 
the  problem  of  a  really  practical  fiying- 


Either  they  are  only  models,  or  they  will  carry  only  one  man,  or 
they  will  work  only  for  limited  distances  or  under  special  condi- 
tions. In  fact,  they  are  in  the  stage  through  which  all  great  in- 
ventions have  passed,  and  in  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  many 
inventions  that  were  fondly  hoped  to  become  great  have  stuck. 
Whether  the  flying-machine  will  emerge  from  this  stage  or  not, 
time  alone  can  show.  At  any  rate,  a  new  device  for  navigating 
the  air  is  always  interesting.  The  following  description  of  one 
devised  by  Dr.  Danilewsky,  of  Charkov,  Russia,  is  from  notes  of 


WINGS   DEPRESSED, 

Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  American. 

machine,  which  can  go  for  miles  without  descending  and  can  be 
managed  at  will,  still  they  show  that  inventors  are  on  the  right 
track,  and  our  Government  has  done  wisely  in  appropriating 
$25,000  for  experiment-;  on  the  subject,  under  the  direction  of 
competent  scientists  who  will  guard  against  the  wasting  of 
money  on  the  exploitation  of  freak  devices." 


THE     WINGS     RAISED     IN     MIDAIR. 
Courtesy  of   The  Scientific  American. 


High  and  Low  Explosives.— "It  is  well  known,"  says 
Prof.  Charles  E.  Munroe  in  Cassier's  Magazine,  December,  "that 
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if  a  pile  of  unconfined  gunpowder  of  considerable  size  be  ignited, 
it  will  flash  off  without  doing  any  material  damage  to  the  support 
on  whieh  ;'.  rests,  altho  that  support  maybe  very  frail;  but  if 
even  a  few  ounces  of  guncotton,  or  nitroglycerin  and  the  dyna- 
mite made  from  it.  or  mercuric  fulminate  be  placed  unconfined 
upon  even  a  stout  support,  such  as  a  rock  or  a  piece  of  steel,  and 
the  rock  will  be  shattered  or  the  steel  will  be  indented. 
This  difference  in  effect  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  gun- 
powder is  a  mixture  of  bodies  which  react  upon  one  another,  the 
chemical  change  goes  on  with  comparative  slowness  ami  the  gases 
evolved  are  gradually  dissipated,  while  as  the  other  bodies  enu- 
merated are  chemical  compounds  which  contain  ail  the  elements 
necessary  t>>  combustion,  the  change  is  one  of  molecular  disinte- 
gration, and  it  takes  place  SO  quickly  that  the  resulting  gaseous 
molecules  impinge  with  an  enormous  velocity  upon  the  supporting 
body  before  they  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  Owing,  then,  to 
this  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  chemical  reaction  taking  place, 
the  explosives  of  the  gunpowder  class  are  styled  low  explosives, 

while  the  others  just  enumerated  are  styled  high  explosives.    The 

low  explosives  are  used  as  propellants,  and  in  blasting  when  it  is 
desired  to  avoid  shattering  effects,  while  the  high  explosives  are 
employed  when  a  violent  shattering  of  the  object  attacked  is 
sought.  Nevertheless,  we  can,  by  suitable  treatment,  so  change 
the  physical  characteristics  of  guncotton  and  nitroglycerin  that 
they  may  be  used  as  propellants,  and  they  thus  become  low  ex- 
plosives. The  change  consists  in  simply  converting  them  by  the 
aid  of  solvents  and  pressure  into  dense  solids,  like  hard  glue  or 
ivory,  and  in  this  way  are  formed  the  modern  smokeless  pow- 
ders. Thus  the  powder  with  which  the  United  States  navy  is 
now  experimenting  is  practically  celluloid,  which  is  made  by- 
heating  pyroxylin  with  ether-alcohol  until  a  plastic  mass  is  formed, 
which  is  then  squirted  by  powerful  hydraulic  presses  into  strips 
of  different  dimensions.     These  are  dried  to  remove  the  solvent." 


of  sight,  as  it  were.     Very  likely  many  ot  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearances of  the  last  few  years  could  be  explained  in  this  way. 
'"The   first  measurement  taken  under  the   Bertillon  system  is 


WOMAN   Willi   CROOKED  NOSE. 


MAKING   OVER   THE   "HUMAN    FORM 
DIVINE." 

TH1C  recent  achievements  of  plastic  surgery  in  reshaping 
crooked  noses,  coaxing  back  refractory  ears,  and  changing 
the  general  aspect  of  the  features,  have  gone  so  far  that,  according 
to  Benjamin  Littlewood  in  The  Home  Magazine  (January),  it 
may  be  even  possible  to  defeat  the  celebrated  Bertillon  system  of 
identifying  criminals  by  anthropometrical  measurement : 

"The  criminal  population  of  the  United  States  is  trying  to  solve 
an  absorbing  problem — how  can  the  Bertillon  system  for  measur- 
ing the  human  form  be  circumvented?  The  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem in  New  York  and  its  prospective  adoption  in  other  American 
cities  have  caused  a  positive  thrill  of  misgiving  to  run  through 
criminal  circles,  because  the  infallibility  of  the  method  has  been 
the  special  feature  most  prated  about.  Vet  at  least  one  physician 
in  New  York  claims  to  be  able  to  alter  the  human  face  and  figure 
so  as  to  make  a  radical  difference  in  the  measurements,  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  certain  criminals  are  preparing  to  have  themselves 
'changed  '  in  the  event  of  being  measured. 

'"  Making  over  '  the  human  body  has  developed   into  a  science 
The  days  of '<  '  crooked  noses,  outstanding  ears,  etc., 

are  past,  and  a  man  may  so  rearrange  his  outward  appearance  that 
his  own   mother  would  not  recognize  him.      lint  the  officials  in 
charge  of  the  Bertillon  system  say  that  this  makes  but  little  dit 
ference   so   far  as  their  process   is  concerned.      It    is    bones  they 

not  tissue.     It  is  not  a  man's  outward  appearance,  but 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  his  osseous  characteristics  of 
which   they  take  account.     The  length  of  a   person's  head,    the 
i    of  ins  middli  the  length  of  his  foot. 

i   to  changi  ,'iult  growth  has  been  reached.     On 

ther  haip'.  hundred  thousand  measurements  I 

m  Pi  tely  alike.     The  measurements  are 

i  fraction  of  a  millimeter,  and  it  is  on  this 

i  'ii  this 
rcumventing  the  Bystera  depends." 

BW  with   the    New   York    physician    mentioned 

us  new.     How  many  criminals 

,,  .  .. 


the  length  of  the  head.  In  fact,  there  are  three  distinctive  classes 
or  groups  into  which  the  subjects  are  divided.  These  are  big 
heads,  medium  heads,  and  small  heads.     The  head  measurement 


I     AFTER  <  IPI  RA  1  ION. 

is  taken  with  a  pair  of  graduated  calipers.  One  point  is  inserted 
in  the  hollow  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nose  where  it  joins  the  lore- 
head,  the   other   point   is  made   to  touch   the  most  prominei 

:  v  at  the  rear  of  the  skull.  The  calipers  are  pressed  closely 
against  the  head,  so  that  the  exact  distance  within  a  fraction  of  a 

millimeter  is  recorded.    The  length  obtained  determines  tl  • 

nation  of  the  criminal.  He  is  at  once  numbered  among  the 
big  heads,  medium  heads,  or  small  heads,  as  the  case  mav  be. 
In   a   cabinet  containing    iixty  thousand    measurements   his  class 
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will  number  but  ten  thousand.  Other  classifications  divide  and 
subdivide  this  number  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  a  few  moments 
to  search  for  any  given  measurement.  Now.  as  the  first  classifi- 
cation is  a  question  of  millimeters  almost,  plastic  surgery  can  lie 
used  to  change  the  reading  of  the  calipers.  The  hollow  above  the 
nose  can  be  built  up  and  filled  up,  thus  making  the  measurement 
larger,  or  the  hollow  could  be  slightly  deepened  by  laying  the 
skin  back  and  carefully  cutting  the  thin  bone  with  revolving 
burrs.      If  delicately  performed,  the  back  of  the  head   could  be 


MAN    WITH   1'KOTKUDING   tAKb. 


"burred  over,"  making  a  slight  but  all-sufficient  decrease  in  the 
general  distance  from  front  to  rear.  Thus  a  man  could  be  made 
to  change  his  class,  and  his  measurement  for  the  moment  could 


tend  measuring  from  cheek-bone  to  cheek-bone  in  addition  to  the 

ordinary  side-head  measurement.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  tact 
that  any  person's  cheek-bones  can  be  reduced  perceptibly  and  no 
trace  of  the  operation  left  visible.  It  has  been  done  repeatedly 
in  the  various  dermatological  institutes  to  be  found  in  large  cities. 
"'One  of  the  important  Bertillon  measurements  is  the  length  of 
the  left  foot.  The  subject  is  made  to  stand  on  it  so  that  his 
whole  weight  will,  so  to  speak,  stamp  out  all  dissimulation.  The 
length  of  a  foot  could  be  reduced  by  surgical  means.  The  great 
toe  also  could  be  shortened  perceptibly.  The  left  middle  finger 
and  the  left  little  finger  could  be  treated  similarly,  altho  the  task 
would  he  much  more  difficult.'  " 

As  for  facial  features,  their  complete  change,  we  are  told,  pre- 
sents no  difficulties  at  all.  Noses  can  be  utterly  altered,  the  shape 
and  position  of  ears  can  be  changed,  thick  lips  can  be  made  thin, 
or  vice  versa,  while  mouths,  eyebrows,  and  foreheads  can  be 
lengthened,  shortened,  or  widened  almost  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Says  the  physician  : 

"Given  one  hour's  time  for  the  surgical  operation  and  allowing 
one  week  for  the  completion  of  the  healing  process,  any  man  may 
change  every  feature  and  the  whole  general  aspect  of  his  face. 
It  may  be  accomplished  without  pain  if  cocain  is  used,  and,  if 
skilfully  done,  no  trace  of  the  operation  will  remain." 

As  a  profile  photograph  forms  a  part  of  the  Bertillon  method  of 
identification,  the  bearing  of  all  this  or  a  possible  defeat  of  the 
system  may  be  seen.     Still  further: 

"  It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Bertillon  system  that  all  moles, 
birthmarks,  tattoo-marks,  or  other  skin  disfigurements  be  noted 
and  measured  with  reference  to  their  distance  from  two  near-by 
points.  .  .  .  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  two  marks 
alike,  and  as  exact  duplicates  of  several  marks  on  three  or  four 
persons  have  never  been  found,  they  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  general  scheme  of  identification.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  entirely  and  that 
under  the  hands  of  the  skilful  surgeon  they  may  often  come  to 
confuse  the  police.  By  skin-grafting  they  may  be  removed  or 
transplanted,  thus  vastly  complicating  the  double  system  of 
measurements.  All  birthmarks  are  not  capable  of  being  removed , 
neither  are  all  tattoo-marks.  Still  it  is  really  wonderful  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  skilful  operator." 

Mr.  Littlewood  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  body  is 
a  very  variable  quantity.  Whether  M.  Bertillon  would  acknowl- 
edge, however,  that  the  plastic  surgeons  can  beat  him  at  his  own 
game  may  fairly  be  doubted  until  we  hear  from  him  or  his  repre- 
sentatives on  the  subject. 


SAME   AFTER  OPERATION. 


be  shifted  over  to  and  perhaps  lost  in  another  class.  Some  men 
stand  so  nearly  between  classes  that  it  is  often  a  question  as  to 
where  they  properly  belong.     I  believe  the  New  York  police  in- 


RECENT    EXPERIMENTS  ON    THE    FOOD 
VALUE   OF  ALCOHOL. 

THE  following  conclusions  from  some  experiments  by  Rose- 
mann  are  translated  for  The  International  Medical  AJaga- 
zine  (January)  from  the  Zeitschrijt Jur  diatetische  und  fthysi- 
kalische  Therapie.  It  appears  from  them  that  the  only  food 
value  of  alcohol  is  to  economize  fat.  After  showing  that  the 
experiments  prove  the  utter  inability  of  alcohol  to  spare  albumi- 
nous materials,  the  author  goes  on  to  say  : 

"If  it  is  admitted,  on  the  one  hand,  that  alcohol  does  not  in- 
crease oxygen  consumption  and  carbonic-acid  production,  and, 
therefore,  protects  other  substances  in  the  body  from  decomposi- 
tion, and  if  it  is  conceded,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  substance 
so  spared  is  not  albumin,  there  is  but  one  conclusion  possible, 
namely,  that  alcohol  by  its  combustion  prevents  the  decomposi- 
tion of  non-nitrogenous  substances  ;  it  is  an  economizer  of  fat. 
This  conclusion  agrees  very  well  with  the  results  of  practical  ex- 
perience. Theoretically,  however,  this  behavior  on  the  part  of 
alcohol  is  rather  difficult  to  explain.  The  most  plausible  theory 
is  the  one  advanced  by  Miura,  that  alcohol  is  a  feeble  protoplasmic 
poison.  It  finds  support  in  the  experiments  of  Romeyn,  who 
found  that  in  starving  individuals  the  ingestion  of  alcohol  in- 
creased the  decomposition  of  albumin.  .  .  ,  The  final  decision  of 
this  question  must  await  further  investigations.     It  is  quite  easy 
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to  suppose  that  the  toxic  effect  of  alcohol  on  protoplasm  is  habit- 
ually minimized  by  a  rich  albuminous  diet  and  by  the  potent 
factor  of  habit,  especially  if  it  is  conceded  that  alcohol  can  not 
replace  albumin. 

"The  practical  significance  of  these  results  for  the  economic 
value  of  alcohol  is  considerable.  Henceforth  it  will  have  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  luxury  ;  for  it  is  valuable  only  inasmuch 
as  it  stores  up  fat.  a  not  altogether  desirable  property.  But  the 
greatest  significance  of  this  inability  of  alcohol  to  replace  albu- 
min is  in  connection  with  dietetic  treatment  of  disease,  and  I  can 
not  subscribe  to  Miura's  opinion' that 'the  therapeutic  value  of 
alcohol  is  not  affected  by  these  experiments'  in  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  general  in  disease.  Its  stimulant  and 
antipyretic  properties  are  of  course  unaffected  by  the  results  of 
the  experiments,  but  not  so  its  value  as  a  foodstuff,  since  our 
principal  object  in  giving  it  for  that  purpose  is  to  check  the  con- 
sumption of  albumin  in  the  body.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  bold 
thing  to  assert  that  alcohol,  which  admittedly  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  replacing  albumin  in  health,  develops  that  power 
when  the  organism  is  weakened  by  fever  and  disease.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  alcohol  under  such  circumstances  has  the  oppo- 
site effect  and  rather  increases  the  destruction  of  albumin,  as  the 
very  conditions  wh.ch  favor  its  toxic  action  on  protoplasm,  im- 
paired nutrition  and  inanition,  are  present  in  disease. 

"These  questions  can  only  be  decided  by  further  experiments 
on  diseased  individuals.  For  the  present  it  is  certain  that  we 
must  abandon  the  hope  of  utilizing  the  calories  of  alcohol  to  econ- 
omize the  supply  of  albumin  in  the  cells  of  the  body  in  disease." 


A  Curiously  Designed  Propeller. —  "While  it  has 
happened  several  times  in  years  gone  by,"  says  Cassier's  Maga- 
zine, "that,  through  accident  in  design,  vessels  were  built  with 
more  beam  on  one  side  of  the  center  line  of  keel  than  on  the  other, 
making  them  lop-sided,  it  remained  for  a  board  of  United  States 
naval  constructors,  away  back  in  the  forties,  intentionally  to 
locate  the  propeller  shaft  of  one  of  the  United  States  vessels  off 
to  one  side  of  the  keel,  and  that  by  as  much  as  twenty  inches. 
Passed  Assistant  Engineer  F.  M.  Bennett,  United  States  navy, 
writing  of  this  vessel — the  cruiser  San  Jacinto,  by  the  way — in 
his  interesting  book  on  '  The  Steam  Navy  of  the  United  States,' 
says  that  three  of  the  members  of  the  board  that  settled  upon  the 
plans,  while  eminent  in  the  business  of  ship-designing  and  build- 
ing, were  new  in  experience  with  screw-propelled  ships,  and  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  agree  to  any  application  of  steam 
power  that  involved  cutting  a  big  hole  for  a  shaft  through  the 
Stern-post.  Nothing  apparently  would  do  but  locate  the  propeller 
shaft  in  the  specified  odd  position,  and  this  entailed  its  projection 
far  enough  beyond  the  stern  to  allow  the  screw  to  work  abaft  the 
rudder.  The  screw  itself,  as  designed,  was  a  ponderous  six- 
bladed  affair,  weighing  about  seven  tons,  and  this  weight,  over- 
hanging the  stern  five  feet  at  least,  was  manifestly  a  menace  to 
the  safety  of  the  ship.  The  whole  arrangement  was  very  properly 
condemned  by  a  board  of  engineer  officers  appointed  to  examine 
the  San  Jacinto  and  her  machinery,  and  rational  changes  were 
recommended.  The  propeller  was  altered  accordingly,  but  the 
shaft  passage  through  the  stern  having  been  cut,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  regarding  its  modifications  was  not  car- 
ried out. " 


The    Uses  Of   Big  Things.— Americans  are  charged  with 

pride   in  "big  things"  simply  because   they  are  big. 

This  charg    is  resented  by  The  Scientific  American,  which  as 

that  there  is  always  a  good  reason  for  our  construction  of 

the  "biggest  in  the  world"  of  whatever  the  thing  may  be.     The 

imme  ••  of  this  was  an  article  in  The  Engineer,  London, 

Lecturing  us  for  building  the  biggest  locomotive  in  the  world  (n? 

tons)  which  has  just  been  turned  out  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. Says  The  Scientific  American :  "We  are  noted  for  big 
things  in  America,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try more  structures,  both  in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering, 

in  claim  the  distinction  of  being  '1  tin  the  world  ' 

than  in  rdl    the  rest  of  the  world   put   together.      And  yet  W( 

bt  whether  in  any  single  case  it  can  be  said  that  the 

II  h.   has   |  introlling  factor, 

tendency   tOWH  t ration    is   based    upon   sound  eco- 


nomic principles,  and  if  our  buildings  are  taller,  our  power- 
stations  and  transportation  systems  on  a  vaster  scale,  our  loco- 
motives and  cars  far  heavier  than  those  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  it  is  because,  in  our  industrial  pursuits,  we  have  been 
working  along  certain  predetermined  lines  which  have  led  to 
operations  and  constructions  of  a  vast  and  unprecedented  scale. 
.  .  .  Huge  machines  like  the  Pittsburg  locomotive  are  big  because 
we  have  found  that  it  pays  to  make  them  big.  The  Pittsburg 
Consolidation  weighs  nine  tons  more  than  the  Great  Northern 
mountain  locomotive,  not  because  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
wished  to  'beat  the  record'  by  possessing  the  biggest  freight 
engine  in  the  world,  but  for  the  very  practical  reasons  that  the 
company  wished  to  haul  their  freight  at  the  least  possible  cost  per 
ton,  and  the  clearances  of  the  road  on  which  it  was  to  run  and  the 
strength  of  the  bridges  it  would  have  to  cross  allowed  a  locomo- 
tive of  this  size  and  weight  to  be  used." 


Newly     Discovered     Property    of    Aluminum.— 

"While  carrying  on  a  series  of  researches  on  the  proper! 
aluminum,"  says  La  Nature  (Paris,  October  29).  "Messrs.  Hans 
Goldschmidt  and  Leon  Franck  have  discovered  a  curious  phenom- 
enon whose  applications  may  be  largely  developed  when  it  has 
been  studied  a  little  more.  If  a  mixture  of  metallic  aluminum 
and  the  oxid  of  another  metal  be  raised  to  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature,  the  oxygen  abandons  the  other  metal  to  unite  with 
the  aluminum  ;  this  change  develops  heat  and  causes  a  high  tem- 
perature that  continues  the  action  till  all  the  metal  is  reduced. 
without  forming  an  alloy  with  the  aluminum.  The  sulfids  give 
analogous  results,  but  the  quantity  of  heat  and  the  temperature 
are  lower  than  with  the  ox  ids.  The  phenomenon  can  be  utilized 
in  the  production  of  the  high  temperatures  necessary  to  the 
fabrication  of  alloys,  for  soldering,  for  the  perforation  of  iron 
plates,  and  especially  for  the  reduction  of  metallic  oxids.  Hy 
this  process  have  been  obtained  chromium,  manganese,  iron,  tita- 
nium, barium,  wolfram,  molybdenum,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  vana- 
dium ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  difficult  is  the  reduction  of  most 
of  these  metals.  Among  other  alloys  have  been  made  ferro- 
titanium,  an  alloy  of  barium  and  lead,  one  of  barium  and  iron, 
etc.  No  doubt  metallurgy  will  make  haste  to  profit  by  this  inter- 
esting phenomenon,  which  places  aluminum  in  the  first  rank 
among  reducers  at  high  temperature." — Translated  Jor  The 
Literary    1  >IGES1  . 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"ONE  of  the  best  evidences  of  tiie  value  of  licJitninR-rods  up  to  date," 
savs  The  Scientific  American  Supplement ',  "has  been  afforded  by  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  It  is  capped  by  a  small  four-sided  pyramid  of  aluminum, 
which  metal,  so  cheap  to-day,  was  very  cosily  at  the  time  of  the  building 
i.fthe  greatest  Obelisk  that  the  world  has  ever  know  11.  This  aluminum  tip 
is  connected  with  the  ground  by  four  copper  rods  which  go  down  deep 
into  the  earth.  On  April  5,  1885,  the  monument  was  struck  fiercely  five 
times,  lint  it  suffered  DO  damage  whatever.  On  June  15  of  the  same  year  a 
more  tremendous  assault  was  made  upon  the  monument  from  the  heavens 
and  the  result  was  a  fracture  of  one  of  the  topmost  stones.  The  crack  still 
remains  to  show  what  nature  can  do  in  the  way  of  an  electrical  shock,  but 
the  slightness  of  the  damage  is  evidence  of  man's  power  to  protect  himself 
from  such  attacks.  The  obelisk  Is  ideally  located  for  attracting  elei 
assaults  from  the  skies,  and  yet,  while  many  times  hit,  it  has  suffered 
only  once,  and  that  time  to  a  trifling  extent.  The  Statue  of  Liberty,  New 
York  harbor,  is  protect)  d  by  Copper  roils  united  to  the  figure  and  extend- 
ing through  the  pedestal  to  copper  plates  buried  in  wet  ground  beneath  the 

foundation.     Lightning  has  never  injured  the  statue  in  the 

A  Mew  ai.imi  "The  Dcctor  Carl  Peters^  aaya  Tk»  Engineer- 

ing and Mining Journal,  translating  from  U EUctroctumi*,  "the  boat  which 
carries  the  name  of  the  German  explorer,  and  which  is  .  Lake 

Victoria    Nvau/a,  in   Africa,  has    made  a    tour   of  the   Lake   of   Zurich  with 

the  e-  invited  guests  on 

board.  This  boat,  winch  had  its  trial  trip  on  Inly  to,  in  presence  of 
German  commissioners  delegated  by  the  minister  <>f  the  navy,  is  of  alumi- 
num.      The  conditions  of  the   contract  preset  i  bed    that  no  single  part   of  the 

boal  should  weigh  over  160  kilograms  I  <,-•  pounds],  and  this  condition 
could  not  be  fulfilled  with  any  other  mel  .it  is  13  meter  a  [4 

long,  ie,  and  1 . 1  feet]  deep.     It   may  be 

■  1  Into  nine  ihe  two  boilers  are  Independent  of 

each  other,  and  are  i"i   burning  only  wood.   The  boat  can  •  1  sons. 

lea  ah  1  to  be  taken  apart,  packed  into  casea,  and  Bent  to  thi 

roast    of   Afl  I     by    a    caravan   of    Q| 

l  by  troop  sd  tranaported  into  the  interior     It 

thai  this  tranaport  column  will  take  four  months  to  reach  Vic- 
torCarl  Pttet  \  makes  about  16  kilometei 
an  hour,  and  the  engine  runs  at  the  high  1  revolutions  per  minute. 

- 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


ORGANIZED   CHRISTIANITY     UNDER    FIRE. 

r^vEKP  moral  earnestness  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  com- 
-L-'  bined  with  bitter  enmity  to  'organized  Christianity  '  is  a 
startling  phase  of  modern  literary  activity, "  writes  Rev.  David 
Beaton.  He  refers  to  the  fact  frequently  noted  of  late  that  in 
recent  meetings  of  laboring  men  the  name  of  Jesus  is  often  ap- 
plauded and  the  name  of  the  church  as  often  hissed,  occurrences 
which  give  voice  to  the  indictment  that  the  church  of  to-day  is 
hostile  to  the  objects  for  which  Jesus  lived.  This  same  accusa- 
tion, either  implied  or  expressed,  Mr.  Beaton  discerns  in  a  large 
portion  of  our  recent  leading  fiction.     He  says  : 

"The  object  of  the  Baroness  von  Suttner's  'Ground  Arms, '  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  pathetic  human  documents  ever  written 
in  the  blood  and  tears  of  a  woman's  heart,  is  to  show  the  hellish 
nature  of  war,  and  especially  to  show  the  awful  desolation  which 
the  late  wars  wrought  in  the  Christian  homes  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  France.  It  is  an  appeal  to  those  nations  to  'ground  arms,' 
and  so  practise  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  whose 
church  they  have  each  established  with  untold  wealth  and  stately 
ceremonials,  but  whose  spirit  they  continue  to  stab  in  the  very 
eye.  This  is  a  Christian  purpose,  if  there  is  one  in  the  whole 
range  of  social  effort.  .  .  .  Naturally  she  expects  the  church  to 
speak  with  no  uncertain  voice  against  this  crime  of  crimes,  and 
to  make  no  compromise  with  its  perpetrators  for  wealth  or  worldly 
power.  Instead  of  this  she  finds  the  warmest  supporters  of  her 
peace  principles  in  Renan,  De  Maupassant,  and  Dr.  Bresser, 
avowed  opponents  of  the  church  and  even  of  the  faith  ;  and  the 
advocates  of  war  in  the  Christian  minister  whose  official  position 
in  the  church  renders  him  utterly  blind  to  the  moral  inconsisten- 
cies of  his  arguments  for  war.  .  .  In  a  word,  the  author  goes  to 
the  skeptical  litterateurs,  scientists,  and  philanthropists  for  sup- 
port and  inspiration,  and  pours  her  bitter  contempt  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  official  Christianity,  from  the  Pope  down,  as  leagued 
with  the  powers  of  the  world  against  the  very  principles  for 
which  Jesus  lived  and  died." 

Of  a  more  recent  and  much  discussed  book,  Mr.  Beaton  writes : 

"In  Hall  Caine's  'The  Christian,'  we  have  a  criticism  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment,  depicted  as  the  creature  of  political 
party  rivalries  and  mean  ecclesiastical  ambitions  ;  but  powerless 
in  the  face  of  the  deepening  gulf  of  poverty  and  social  crime. 
The  book  is  weak  and  vicious  as  a  literary  production,  full  of  the 
most  glaring  absurdities,  both  as  to  the  actual  conditions  of  Chris- 
tian work  in  London,  and  the  real  power  of  this  particular  church 
toward  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Caine  is  one  of  our  greatest  writers,  and  a  man 
of  sincere  Christian  character  and  noble  purpose 

"Stripped  cf  all  verbiage,  he  makes  this  charge  against  the 
church  :  That  when  a  man  with  the  spirit  and  character  and  aims 
of  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  the  church  of  His  birth  to  do  the  work 
that  Jesus  did  and  commanded  His  followers  to  do,  the  fate  he 
met  was  the  same  as  his  Master's — death  ;  and  this  at  the  hands 
of  the  church  and  the  people  whom  this  church  had  been  teaching 
for  a  thousand  years." 

The  writer  then  takes  up  Mrs.  Ward's  "Marcella,"  of  which  he 
says : 

"The  characters  are  natural  as  well  as  the  vehicles  of  the  new 
ideas ;  they  live  and  throb  with  human  passion,  and  are  racy  of 
the  soil,  and  products  of  a  proud  line  of  rulers.  One  can  see  back 
of  them  centuries  of  lordship  and  serfdom,  of  hoary  customs  and 
inherited  prejudices;  the  fair  fruitful  English  fields,  the  proud 
castle  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the  cosy  farm  of  the  yeoman, 
the  cathedral,  the  college,  and  the  mighty  possessions  of  wealth, 
learning,  and  dignified  religious  ceremonial  that  have  made  the 
church  a  political  and  social  power  in  the  land.  Yet,  side  by  side, 
one  can  see  the  boorish  ignorance  of  the  peasant,  his  squalid  fever- 
stricken  hut,  his  grinding  toil,  and  his  hopeless  horror  of  ending 
all  in  the  almshouse.  There,  too,  is  the  lurid  light  of  crimes 
created  by  class  laws,  and  the  awakening  agony  of  both  land- 
owner and  peasant  to  the  conviction  that  this  hopeless  toil  and 


destruction  of  manhood  can  no  longer  be  endured.  The  author 
makes  no  crude,  passionate  charge  against  the  church  for  this 
state  of  affairs;  she  simply  ignores  it  as  a  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  very  problems  which,  on  its  own  showing,  it  was  created 
to  prevent  or  remedy.  Now  to  those  who  know  the  true  position 
of  the  English  Church  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the 
production  of  Britain's  moral  and  material  greatness,  this  is  a 
significant  attitude  for  a  foremost  moral  reformer  and  thinker  to 
assume." 

Turning  to  France,  to  the  writings  of  Zola,  the  same  note  is 
found,  the  same  verdict  of  "failure"  against  organized  Chris- 
tianity : 

"The  moral,  social,  and  civic  problems  of  France,  as  seen 
under  the  searching  eye  of  Emile  Zola,  and  treated  in  that  great 
trilogy  of 'Lourdes, '  'Rome,'  and  'Paris,'  are  made  the  touch- 
stone to  try  the  vitality  and  practical  efficiency  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  author's  final  attitude,  as  expressed  in  the  opinions 
of  the  hero,  the  Abbe  Froment,  is  that  a  modern  Reformation  is 
impossible,  'among  a  people  that  no  longer  believes,  that  has 
ceased  to  take  all  interest  in  the  church  and  sets  its  hope  else- 
where. '" 

Among  all  these  critics,  however,  Mr.  Beaton  notes  that  we  are 
offered  nothing  at  all  adequate  in  place  of  that  which  they  attack, 
"  the  only  institution  which  exists  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  divine  life  of  Jesus  into  the  hearts  and  social  life  of 
men.  "     This  much,  nevertheless,  he  admits  : 

"  The  church  may  well  pause  at  any  great  crisis  like  the  present 
and  ask  herself,  'Am  I  to-day  a  better  exponent  of  the  spirit  and 
work  of  my  Master  than  those  unofficial  reformers  who  are  claim- 
ing to  obey  more  exactly  His  teachings  and  follow  more  closely 
His  example?'  And,  perhaps,  the  attitude  of 'organized  Chris- 
tianity '  to  war,  slavery,  pauperism,  prostitution,  intemperance, 
social  and  labor  problems,  and  the  new  truths  of  science,  all  re- 
quiring considerable  explanation  and  defense,  will  furnish  ample 
reason  for  humility  and  new  resolves  to  manifest  more  of  the 
Christ-likeness  to  the  world." 


DOES  THE   DOCTRINE  OF  ETERNAL  DAMNA- 
TION   LEAD  TO    INSANITY? 

PREACHING  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  to  children 
results,  in  many  cases,  in  insanity.  Such  is,  in  substance, 
the  declaration  made  by  Dr.  Seldon  H.  Talcott  in  his  annual  re- 
port of  theMiddletown  (N.  Y. )  Insane  Asylum.  The  shock  of  fear 
resulting  from  teaching  sensitive  children  the  horrors  of  future 
punishment  often  ends,  we  are  told,  in  the  arrest  of  mental  devel- 
opment. The  church  is  sometimes  the  vestibule  of  the  insane 
asylum.  Children  should  not  be  frightened  into  religion,  nor 
should  so-called  religious  education  be  driven  into  them.  Worry 
and  insomnia,  arrest  of  mental  development,  and  then  imbecility 
are  the  results. 

In  concluding  his  report  Dr.  Talcott  gives  this  advice  :  "Teach 
chiefly  to  children  the  inspiring  consolation  of  religion  for  the 
future.  Present  religion  to  the  young  in  the  form  of  a  new  com- 
mandment, a  glorious  inspiration  to  do  good  and  be  good." 

These  statements  by  Dr.  Talcott  have,  according  to  the  New 
York  Herald,  raised  a  storm  of  protests  among  clergymen.  A 
reporter  was  sent  to  interview  a  number  of  clergymen  and  physi- 
cians on  the  subject. 

Father  Deshon,  of  the  Paulist  church  (Roman  Catholic)  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Talcott.     He  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"The  most  serious  problem  in  life  is  man's  future  estate. 
When  we  consider  with  what  profound  thought  the  greatest  men 
of  all  ages  have  entered  upon  a  survey  of  the  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  it  any  wonder  that  a  child  having  constantly  repeated 
to  him  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  should  become  insane? 

"It  is  quite  natural  and  perfectly  easy  to  understand  that  any 
one,  young  or  old,  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  of  a  thoughtful  tern- 
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perament.  allowing  his  mind  to  concentrate  upon  the  dread  prob- 
lem, occupying  all  his  thoughts,  should  become  unbalanced. 

"It  matters  not  who  the  man  is,  he  can  not  escape  anxiety  re- 
garding his  future  life. 

"  I  have  faith  in  the  commandments  of  God,  and  know  that 
while  men  do  their  duty  and  obey  these  commandments,  calling 
rod  for  His  grace  and  mercy,  they  will  find  happiness. 

"The  church  presents  these  commandments  to  God's  children 
for  them  to  follow  and  obey.  I  do  not  think  that  the  young 
should  be  oppressed  with  gloomy  teachings  and  plunged  into  de- 
spair by  doubts  and  terrifying  doctrines  as  to  their  future  state." 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Mac  Arthur,  the  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church, 
said  he  did  not  feel  competent  to  pronounce  on  the  causes  of  in- 

"  It  would  require  a  wide  and  careful  generalization  of  facts  to 
enable  one  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  such  a  subject.  I 
greatly  doubt  if  any  teacher  of  theology  or  specialist  in  medicine 
has  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  on  these  matters  to  enable  him  to 
speak  with  accuracy. 

"  Doubtless  instruction  which  inspires  fear  may  have  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  young,  but  I  feel  quite  assured 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  teaching  of  future  punishment  in 
any  of  our  churches  which  is  likely  to  increase  the  sensibility  of 
fear. 

"It  maybe  that  in  some  churches  where  the  people  are  ignorant 
and  superstitious  fear  may  be  appealed  to  in  a  hurtful  way.  But 
from  a  pretty  wide  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  instructing  the 
young,  especially  in  our  Protestant  churches,  I  feel  well  assured 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  alarm  that  insanity  will  result  from 
the  teaching  of  future  punishment.  This  doctrine  has  been 
greatly  modified  in  the  last  decade. 

"  It  is  not  now  taught,  even  in  our  most  orthodox  churches,  as 
resulting  from  any  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  It  is  taught  simply 
as  a  consequence  of  the  violation  of  moral  law. 

"It  is  made  to  appear  as  being  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
law.  as  truly  as  are  the  mental  ignorance  and  physical  ailments. 

"  Dr.  Talcott  need  not  be  alarmed  lest  such  teaching  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  insanity." 

Dr.  Benjamin  F.  De  Costa,  of  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  (Episcopalian),  thought  Dr.  Talcott  was  right  so  far 
as  his  general  statements  were  concerned,  but  as  to  the  facts,  that 
is  another  question.  Of  course  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
of  teaching  religion  ;  but  as  to  religious  instruction  being  the 
cause  of  insanity,  he  could  not  believe  that.  He  thought  it  was 
due  to  eating  too  much  meat.  Disease  always  goes  to  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  system,  and  too  much  animal  food  is  undoubtedly 
the  cause  of  disease.  The  mania  an  insane  person  may  develop 
depends  upon  the  bent  of  his  mind.  If  interested  in  religion,  it 
produces  mania  on  that  subject.  If  interested  in  politics,  he 
wants  to  kill  Presidents  ;  and  there  you  have  it. 

Dr.  George  F,  Shrady,  editor  of  The  Medical  Record,  gave  an 
interesting  view  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physi- 
cian.     He  said  . 

"All  members  of  our  profession  are  interested  in  this  question. 
The  old  form  of  religious  excitement  in  the  progress  of  human 
development  has  been  modified,  consequently  there  is  less  insan- 
ity from  BUch  causes.  The  excitement  is  not  so  dominant  as  in 
r  times,  when  worshipers  were  stricken  down  during  pro- 
tracted meetinj 

"There    is   no  denying  that   many  inmates  of  asylums  an 

victims  of   religious  excitement  resulting   in   nervous  exhaustion. 

ill  such  cases  the  young  patient  inherited  a  weak  mind. 

ional  parents,  in  th'  p-meetings  and 

unnatural  d,  leave  their  child.  acy  of 

nervo  t,  unfitting  them   to  withstand  the 

isbment. 

ind   emotional   should    never   be   subjected  to  such 

'  lie    solemn 

on  than  boys.     They  are  more  sensi- 

having   more  delicate  <•: 
• 
"Th(  •■  when    th 
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"The  antiquated  practise  of  preaching  eternal  damnation,  as 
practised  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  happily  no  longer  pre- 
vails. This  idea  of  scaring  people  into  the  church  is  wrong,  and, 
I  think,  generally  condemned  by  the  profession. 

"In  many  cases  the  standard  of  religion  is  placed  so  high  and 
so  surrounded  by  impossible  and  illogical  doctrines  that  no  young 
mind,  however  bright,  can  comprehend  it.  Hence  the  child  wor- 
shiper anxious  to  be  good,  but  seeing  no  way  of  reaching  heaven 
through  such  a  maze  of  contradictions  with  terrifying  conditions, 
becomes  despondent,  then  desperate,  and  finally  the  overtaxed 
brain  gives  way,  physical  strength  breaks  down,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  the  victim  is  sent  to  the  asylum  that  a  shattered  intellect 
and  broken  constitution  may  be  restored. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  profession  there  is  no  excuse  for  wrong 
methods  in  religious  instruction.  Only  that  which  is  beautiful, 
exalting,  and  inviting  in  religion  should  be  presented,  especially 
to  the  young  and  oversensitive  child. 

"True  religion  to  a  firm  believer  has  never  done  any  harm.  It 
is  only  a  perverted  presentation  of  God's  truth  that  works  ir- 
reparable harm.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  frightening  people  into 
heaven. 

"  The  Herald' s  recent  editorial  on  this  subject  covers  the  whole 
matter.  It  is  wise,  judicious,  and  sensible  from  every  standpoint 
of  religion  and  medicine.  The  teacher  who  educates  the  young 
in  conformity  with  the  views  therein  expressed  will  be  successful 
in  enlightening  the  mind  and  elevating  the  soul.  The  great 
power  of  the  world  is  in  light  and  sunshine.  So  it  is  with  relig- 
ion :  its  strongest  influence  is  in  gentleness  and  sweetness.  The 
still,  small  voice  which  illumines  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
New  Testament  is  a  marvelous  power.  In  spite  of  the  terrors  of 
persecution,  and  wholesale  slaughter  of  humanity  in  days  gone 
by,  this  sunshine  of  religion  has  made  the  world  blossom  with 
beauty  and  civilization. 

"  Why,  then,  should  we  seek  to  lead  the  young  and  gentle 
toward  heaven  by  methods  of  terror  calculated  to  destroy  the 
mind?     It  is  a  great  wrong. 

"A  feature  of  this  subject  is  that  religious  insanity  is  more 
prevalent  among  negroes  than  the  whites.  There  are  forty  per 
cent,  of  negroes  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  whites  who  become 
demented  through  religious  excitement.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  scenes  at  a  colored  camp-meeting  will  understand 
what  I  mean.  Wild  and  unnatural  features  of  so-called  religious 
exhortation  should  be  avoided  by  the  churches. 

"Another  thing.  These  fine-spun,  unnatural  doctrinal  points, 
on  which  no  three  theological  experts  agree,  affect  many  like  the 
mysteries  of  the  calculus  on  an  ignorant,  undeveloped  pupil, 
anxious  but  incapable  of  going  to  examination  with  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  To  expect  a  lovely  young  girl  with  a 
gentle  nature  and  innocent,  aspiring  heart  to  comprehend  the 
dogmas  of  the  antiquated  theology  hurled  at  the  congregation  like 
thunderbolts  from  Sinai,  is  absurd. 

"There  should  be  moderation  and  sense  in  religion,  as  in  all 
other  lines  of  instruction  and  mental  and  spiritual  development. 
The  most  powerful  moral  force  to-day  is  the  religion  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  It  is  the  pivot  around  which  civilization  revolves. 
On  this  Golden  Rule  hang  all  the  commandments. 

"Religion  should  be  made  possible  for  humanity  to  understand 
and  reach.  It  does  not  require  a  mathematical  mind  nor  any 
exhausting  flight  of  the  child's  imagination  to  comprehend  the 
•  f  a  mother.  .So  in  regard  to  the  Divine  nature.  The  bless- 
edness of  love  and  the  glorious  possibilities  of  the  soul  I 
toward  things  celestial  are  forces  to  move  the  world.  True  re- 
ligion is  healthful  for  mind  and  body.  It  can  never  do  harm. 
Neither  the  weak  nor  the  strong  will  be  the  worse  for  following 
its  inviting  commands.  To  use  a  homely  expression,  'Don't  put 
the  hay  too  high  for  the  little  horses  to  reach.  '" 

Dr.  Charles  F.  MacDonald,  former  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  on  Lunacy,  and  with  an  experience  of  nearly 
thirty  years  as  an  alienist,  said  he  had  found  comparatively  few 
cases  of  insanity  with  religious  excitement  as  the  primary  c. 

"That  cases   of   insanity  do  occasionally  arise   from    i  \i< 

and  excitement  I  think   there  can   be   no  question. 

.  however,    arc   exceptional    instances,    and    in   nine  out   of 

ten   of   the   many   cases   which    I    have    personally    investigated    m 

which   religious  excitement  was  regarded   as  the  causative  (actor 

1  bav<  morbid  mental  symptoms  which  marked  the 
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onset   of    the   disease — namely,    religious   excitement — had    been 
mistakenly  regarded  as  the  cause. 

"That  errors  of  this  kind  respecting  the  causation  of  insanity 
are  frequent  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  all  experienced 
alienists.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Talcott,  whose  large  experience 
in  the  Held  of  mental  medicine  entitles  his  opinions  to  great  re- 
spect, that  religion  should  never  be  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  shock  young  sensibilities  or  to  instigate  doubt,  pain,  and  wor- 
riment  in  the  hearts  and  munis  of  youth. 

"I  can  understand  bow  excessive  religious  devotion  might  act 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  insanity  in  individuals  who  are  predis- 
posed thereto,  whether  through  inheritance  or  otherwise. 

"And  this  may  be  said  of  excessive  indulgence  of  any  kind. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  this  class  of  individuals  who  are  likely 
to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  excessive  religious  zeal  or  excite 
ment. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  immediate  and  direct 
cause  of  all  insanity  is  a  condition  of  malnutrition  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  no  matter  what  the  underlying  conditions 
may  be." 


IS    SOCIAL     DEMOCRACY     BECOMING 
FRIENDLY   TO   CHRISTIANITY? 


MORE 


THE  anti-Christian  trend  of  Social  Democracy  has  been  quite 
generally  accepted  as  a  fact  by  outsiders,  altho  it  was 
known  that,  officially,  the  promoters  of  the  agitation  disclaimed 
all  connection  with  Christianity,  and,  after  the  program  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  were  willing  to  "allow  everybody  to  be  saved 
after  his  own  fashion."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  a  certain 
coterie  of  thinkers  and  writers  on  social  subjects,  especially  in 
Germany,  the  view  is  finding  favor  that  the  Social  Democrats 
have  in  recent  years  materially  changed  their  attitude  toward 
Christianity,  and  that  possibly  they  may  be  even  instrumental,  in 
the  course  of  time,  in  the  arduous  task  of  winning  back,  at  least 
to  the  principles  of  Christ  and  of  the  primitive  church,  if  not  to 
the  historic  churches  and  theology  of  the  present  day,  the  masses 
who  are  now  estranged  and  see  in  the  Christian  church  support 
for  the  privileged  classes.  The  matter  in  hand  has  come  into  the 
forefront  of  discussion  by  the  recent  publication,  on  an  ambitious 
scale,  of  a  history  of  German  Social  Democracy  ("Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Sozialdemokratie  ")  by  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Volks- 
zeitung,  Franz  Mehring,  who  devotes  considerable  attention  to 
the  attitude  of  the  movement  he  represents  toward  the  claims  of 
Christianity  and  the  church. 

In  his  historic  survey  of  this  problem,  it  is  especially  instructive 
to  note  that  the  Social  Democratic  movement,  far  from  being 
originally  anti-Christian  or  anti-churchly  in  character,  was,  at 
least  in  Germany,  the  very  opposite.  The  father  of  this  agita- 
tion and  the  first  real  German  Social  Democrat  was  the  tailor 
Weitling,  who,  altho  an  opponent  of  the  "Pfaffen,"  i.e.,  the  offi- 
cial, or  better  officious,  ecclesiastic,  was  yet  a  pronounced  Prot- 
estant and  a  student  of  the  Bible.  In  his  work  among  the  labor- 
ing men  be  declared  it  to  be  his  object  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
first  Christian  congregations,  which  he  regarded  as  fundamentally 
communistic  organizations.  Christ  he  portrayed  as  a  communist, 
and,  indeed,  the  first  communist  in  the  history  of  the  world,  who 
had  really  made  it  the  first  object  of  His  mission  and  work  to 
preach  communism,  but  had  been  compelled,  on  account  of  the 
religious  dispositions  of  the  times  common  to  the  Oriental  peo- 
ples, to  clothe  His  communism  in  a  religious  garb.  It  was  accord- 
ingly Weitling's  ambition  to  remove  this  religious  garb  and  re- 
store the  communistic  teachings  of  Christ  in  their  simplicity  and 
purity.  The  manner  in  which  he  sought  to  do  this  is  especially 
clear  from  his  brochure,  entitled  "Evangelium  eines  armen 
Sunders  "  (Gospel  of  a  poor  sinner)  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  as  late  as  1896. 

Weitling,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  impressing  his  religious 
views  on  the  agitation  in  question.  Marx  and  Engels  soon  be- 
came leading  spirits  in  the  Social  Democratic  ranks,  and  both  of 
these  were  outspoken  atheists  and  enemies,  not  only  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  also  of  all  religion.  Their  philosophical  ideas  had 
been  developed  in  the  school  of  Hegel  and  in  religious,  or  rather, 
irreligious,  matters.  They  were  the  followers  of  Feuerbach,  who 
declared  all  religious  ideas  to  be  merely  mental  fabrications,  and 
God  and  faith  merely  a  reflection  of  subjective  feelings  and  ideas. 


I  j  Kngels  defended  this  hypothesis  against  Carlyle.  This 
pronounced  anti-Christianity  won  wide  favor  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Social  Democrats  and  is  largely  responsible  for  the  current  esti- 
mate of  the  movement  on  this  subject. 

A  second  tendency  in  this  direction  was  developed  by  Lasalle, 
which  began  in  the  sixties,  who,  together  with  his  followers,  first 
declared  for  that  principle  which  has  since  then  been  officially  the 
teachings  of  Social  Democrats  on  the  subject  of  religion,  nanu  1\  , 
"Religion  1st  Privatsache  "  (Religion  is  the  concern  of  the  indi- 
vidual alone).  This  was  formally  adopted  111  [875  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  views  of  these  classes,  and  neutrality  in  matters  of 
religion  thus  became  their  claim.  Mehring 's  work  shows,  how- 
ever, how  little  this  program  has  been  carried  out,  and  that  for  a 
long  time  the  leaders  did  not  succeed  in  suppressing  the  anti- 
Christian  sentiments  of  their  followers,  so  that  the  common  belief 
of  others  in  this  regard  was  not  without  good  foundation. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  deeply  interesting  that  Pastor  Paul 
Gohre,  easily  the  leading  social  writer  among  the  German  clergy, 
in  an  article  in  the  Leipsic  Welt  (No.  46),  in  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  Mehring,  expresses  the  conviction  that  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  decade  the  Social  Democrats  actually  have 
been  able  not  only  to  carry  out  their  non-partizan  policy  in  refer- 
ence to  religion,  but  that  a  more  friendly  attitude  toward  Christian- 
ity actually  had  been  developed  in  the  ranks  of  Social  Democrats 
that  promises  much  good  by  regaining  the  non-Christian  masses 
of  Germany  and  of  Europe  for  Christianity.  This  new  era  dates 
from  the  cessation  of  the  special  Social  laws  in  1890,  since  which 
time  the  agitation,  once  so  widespread  and  popular — namely,  of 
having  all  Social  Democrats  of  Germany  to  a  man  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  state  churches  (Massenanstritt) — has  practically 
died  out,  and  prominent  anti-Christian  agitators  in  their  ranks, 
such  as  Dr.  Riidt  and  Dr.  Wille,  have  been  crowded  out  of  the 
ranks  of  Social  Democracy  by  the  sentiment  of  the  others.  The 
Christian  pastor,  Th.  Wachter,  has  been  received  as  a  member, 
and  his  attempts  to  spread  Christian  ideas  among  his  new  asso- 
ciates have  even  been  received  with  favor,  as  is  seen  from  the 
Sonntagsblatt,  started  by  him  in  the  interests  of  this  program. 

But  Gohre  declares  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  return  of  the 
masses  to  the  Christianity  as  taught  and  practised  by  the  churches 
of  to-day.  He  states  that  Mehring's  book  certainly  teaches  this, 
that  only  the  primitive  Christianity  of  Christ,  a  religion  stripped 
of  its  dogmatic  garb,  can  successfully  plead  for  the  return  of  the 
estranged  multitudes  now  found  in  the  Socialistic  camps ;  and 
that  this  Christianity  must  come  not  with  words  only  but  also 
with  deeds  that  will  do  justice  to  the  workingman  and  his  cause. 
—  Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


More  in   Defense  of  the  Christian   Scientists.— 

Mr.  Carol  Norton,  member  of  the  Board  of  Lectureship  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Christian  Science  in  Boston,  contributes  to  the 
Troy  Record  a  long  article  called  "Christian  Science  :  A  Critical 
Review. "  While  this  paper  throws  little  new  light  on  the  subject, 
the  following  statements  are  of  interest : 

"The  disappearance  of  Christian  healing  from  the  early  church 
under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  during  the  third  cen- 
tury is  an  established  fact  of  history.  Its  reappearance  in  Chris- 
tendom through  the  discovery  and  founding  of  Christian  Science 
is  also  an  established  fact.  It  was  stated  at  the  World's  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  in  1893  that  in  the  last  decade  over  one  million 
cases  of  hopeless  disease  have  been  cured  by  Christian  Science. 
The  system  has  over  one  million  followers  in  Christendom  to-day  ; 
between  four  and  five  hundred  church  congregations ;  some  of 
these  societies  number  less  than  a  score  of  persons,  and  some  ex- 
ceed 2,500  worshipers  at  a  single  service.  The  mother  church  of 
the  faith  in  Boston,  Mass.,  has  a  local  and  general  membership 
of  over  12,000  persons,  and  has  branches  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  England,  Germany,  France,  and  in  other  countries  and 
in  the  isles  of  the  seas 

"  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  Science 
churches  represent  cases  that  a  few  years  ago  were  considered 
hopeless.  Most  of  these  cases  represent  restoration  to  health 
from  advanced  stages  of  organic  disease  ;  not,  as  is  often  averred, 
from  insignificant  ailments  in  no  sense  recognized  as  dangerous 
disorders.     The  average  health  of  this  great  body  of  people  ex- 
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ceeds  in  a  marked  degree  the  general  average  of  other  religionists 
and  citizens." 

Mr.  Norton  quotes  Prof.  William  James,  M.D.,  of  Harvard 
University,  as  saying  of  the  Christian  Scientists  .  "Their  facts  are 
patent  and  startling,  and  anything  that  interferes  with  the  multi- 
plication of  such  facts  and  with  our  freest  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing  and  studying  them  will,  I  believe,  be  a  public  calamity." 


RUSSIA   AS   A    MISSIONARY. 

UNDER  thiscaption,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps-Ward  makes  an 
impassioned  appeal  to  the  American  nation  for  its  coopera- 
tion in  the  Czar  of  Russia's  proposed  conference  for  disarmament. 
"All  minor  'causes.'"  she  writes,  "yield  to-day  to  the  great  wail 
of  humanity  pleading  for  the  annihilation  of  war."  The  deed  of 
the  age  must  be  credited  to  him  who  offers  the  most  powerful 
contribution  to  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  nations.  Is 
it  from  the  Church  of  Christ,  asks  Mrs.  Phelps- Ward,  that  this 
great  impulse  has  come?  The  very  question,  she  admits,  would 
start  a  smile  in  the  offices  of  the  secular  press,  or  of  Wall  Street. 
She  continues  (  The  Independent,  December  S)  : 

"The  Christian  Church,  for  reasons  best  understood  by  herself, 
and  on  which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  dwell,  has  not 
seen  fit  to  enter  the  great  arena  of  the  day,  wearing  upon  her 
fighting  arm  the  silver- white  crown — badge  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
— whose  name  she  bears 

"  Where  do  we  look  for  the  plea  for  universal  peace  which  has 
perplexed  and  shamed  the  powers  of  the  earth?  To  the  vast,  un- 
limited monarchy  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere;  to  the  most  power- 
ful autocracy  among  civilized  nations;  to  the  greatest  armed  force 
in  the  world.  Out  of  the  very  lion  of  despotism  the  honey  of 
mercy  comes. 

"  When  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  without  herald  of  his  inten- 
tions, quietly  dropped  upon  an  astounded  world  his  peace  mani- 
festo— there  needed  a  name  for  a  new  human  emotion.  Incredu- 
lity, sarcasm,  bewilderment,  insulting  interpretation  of  motive 
struggled  with  respect,  battled  into  confidence,  wavered  into 
admiration,  and  fell  by  the  way  into  a  feeling  composed  of  any  or 
all  of  these  elements.  The  press  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  America  was  torn  with  conflicting  impulses.  Reform- 
ers, poets,  politicians,  tried  their  pens  and  their  lungs  at  the 
marvel.  The  people  pondered  the  matter  as  the  people  will — 
slowly,  with  that  apparent  dulness  which  so  often  puts  them  in 
possession  of  the  truth  while  their  leaders  are  still  fighting  over  it. 
What  did,  what  could  the  wonder  mean?  Russia!  If  it  had 
been  England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or  Austria — but  Russia! 
If  the  manifesto  had  come  officially  from  Victoria — why,  the 
Queen  is  but  a  woman  ;  it  were  a  pretty  sentiment !  Diplomats 
and  journalists  would  have  complimented  her  womanliness — but 
what  could  she  expect?  If  the  German  Emperor  had  issued  such 
a  proclamation  it  would  have  passed  as  a  pose.  The  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain,  the  President  of  the  United  .States,  each  for  reasons 
adapted  to  the  instance,  would  have  failed  to  command  from  the 
attention  of  the  world  that  which  has  been  commanded  by  the 
reigning  Czar  in  the  venture  of  his  royal  experiment.  He  is  the 
only  ruler,  Russia  is  the  only  land,  whence,  in  this  year  of  our 
watching  Lord  1898,  such  a  plea  for  peace  could  have  originated 
with  a  force  which  is  all  but  irresistible,  and  a  nobility  which  cap- 
tures the  imagination  as  much  as  it  uplifts  the  soul. 

"Nicholas  II.,  'humanly  speaking,'  is  a  young  man  of  good 
character  and  of  obvious  aspirations.  He  is  believed  to  be  a 
devoted  husband,  a  kind  father,  to  favor  a  clean  court,  and  to 
rid  in  general  the  personal  virtues;  to  be  not  without  sym- 
pathy for  the  extremities  of  his  people,  and  to  be,  besides,  some- 
thing of  a  student.  Despotism  touched  with  relenting  moods 
forms  his  interesting  heredity.  His  great-grandfather  died  di- 
recting the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  His  grandfather,  Alexan- 
der, freed  the  serfs,  and  was  assassinated  just  as  he  was  about  to 
proclaim  a  constitutional  and  elective  assembly.  The  father  of 
the  present  Czar  was  a  man  of  military  instincts,  a  fortifier  of 
armaments,  a  giant  who  could  break  a  horseshoe  with  his  hands, 
or  a  nation  with  his  will.     In  Nicholas  the  gentler  corpuscles  of 


the  blood  stir  int  >  sight  again,  and  predominate.  In  his  being  a 
significant  war  of  natures  has  come  to  the  truce 

"Nicholas  II.  has  offered  what  we  may  not  hesitate  to  call  the 
most  important  document  of  this  and  of  any  age  since  the  time 
of  Him  whose  last  political  direction  was  'Put  up  thy  sword. '  Its 
results  are  impossible  to  forecast ;  they  must  depend  upon  the 
available  humanity,  nobility,  and  philosophy  of  the  times;  but 
its  possibilities  are  so  enormous  that  one  can  scarcely  read  the 
manifesto  without  tears,  or  think  of  it  without  prayers.  So  much 
of  the  future  character  and  happiness  of  the  race  may  hang  upon 
the  reception  given  by  the  world  to  that  short,  simple  piece  of 
writing,  that  we  tremble  between  hope  and  terror  for  its  fate. 

"Whatever  that  may  prove  to  be,  let  us  believe  in  the  believ- 
able, in  the  name  of  all  that  is  decent  and  dignified  in  our  natures. 

"'It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman  low. '  It  is  the  ignoble 
mind  which  calls  the  noble  deed  ignoble.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
back  the  disarmament  of  Christian  nations  another  generation  or 
another  century  by  unworthy  skepticism  or  unchristian  indiffer- 
ence to  the  royal  deed  of  this  young  Emperor.  I  would  rather  be 
the  author  of  that  manifesto  than  of  the  '  Iliad  '  or  '  Macbeth. '  .   . 

"Altho  the  challenge  of  the  young  Czar  has  been  received  in 
certain  directions  with  a  timidity  that  is  stupefying  to  witness,  in 
others  it  has  met  with  a  response  worthy  of  the  subject.  Already 
the  deeps  are  stirring  beneath  the  waves.  Private  impulses  to 
reply  to  this  high  summons  are  shaming  public  caution.  Some  of 
these  are  taking  forms  so  courageous  and  so  ideal  that,  even  if 
their  methods  are  not  practicable,  their  very  existence  is  an  in- 
spiration. In  Boston,  for  instance,  a  plan  is  already  on  foot  to 
offer  enormous  prizes  for  the  most  valuable  essay  on  the  subject 
of  Peace  by  Disarmament.  .  .  .  The  conference  of  powers  de- 
sired by  Nicholas  to  discuss  disarmament  is  to  take  place,  it  is 
now  said,  in  Brussels,  and  in  March.  The  time  is  short.  The 
opportunity  is  one  of  a  lifetime,  one  of  an  age,  one  of  all  ages. 
What  will  the  Christian  church  do  to  meet  this  splendid  demand 
upon  its  principles  and  its  resources?  What  is  the  Christian 
press  doing  to  acknowledge  this  great  claim  upon  its  conscience 
and  its  power?  It  ought  to  ring  from  sect  to  sect  and  thrill  from 
column  to  column  with  the  magnificent  chance  which  fate  has  put 
into  its  hands. 

"Shall  brute  slaughter  be  expelled  by  the  law  of  love,  and  no 
thanks  to  the  religious  classes  or  the  religious  journals?  Shall 
Russia  be  missionary  to  American  citizens?  .  .  .  Ours  is  the 
blame,  ive  are  the  pagans,  if  we  allow  this  hour  to  pass  us  by 
unimproved.  To  demand  from  it  peace  upon  earth  is  the  first  of 
our  rights  as  citizens,  and  the  first  of  our  duties  as  believers  in 
Jesus  the  Christ." 


RELIGIOUS     NOTES. 

Tiik  problem  of  the  evening  service,  says  the  New  York  Observer,  is  not 
confined  to  America.  In  Calcutta,  for  example,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
interest  the  foreign  population  in  a  sermon  at  any  time  of  the  day.  The 
A'tf/i-r.Vwr  remarks  OH  the  curious  spectacle  of  seeing  sixty  per  cent,  of 
mgregstion  at  the  Calcutta  Cathedral  at  even-song  march  out  just 
before  the  sermon. 

In  an  address  deli vered  at  a  Christian  Science  meeting  in  Brooklyn  re- 
cently, the  statement  was  made  that  there  are  7  Christian  Scientist 
churches  in  Greater  New  York  and  1 ;  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  38  churches 
and  congregations  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  about  30,000  adherents 
of  the  faith  in  the  State.  It  was  also  claimed  that  there  are  1,000,000 
Christian  Scientists  in  this  country. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  effort  has  been  begun  in  the  Unite/]  Brethren  church  to 
prepare  a  larger  book  literature  for  the  denomination,  it  being  held  that 
the  doctrines  and  work  of  that  church  are  as  suitable  for  literary  <  • 
t  ion  as  thoae  of  any  other.  Bishops  Mills  and  Kephart  have  been  already 
engaged  tor  ■  year  and  a  half  in  promoting  the  enterprise.  The  tiist 
volume  will  be  on  theology,  by  Bishop  Weaver. 

AN  association  formed  a  year  ago  by  four  men  for  pi  ayer  .mil  conference 
for  the  closer  union  of  the  branches  of  the  Christian  church  in  Canada 
resulted  in  the  organization  at  Toronto  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Christian  Unity,  with  the  principal  of  Queen's  University  as  chairman. 
Al  the  opening  meeting  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  chancellor  of  Vic- 
toria College,  the  provost  of  Trinity  University,  and  the  principal  of  Knox 
College. 

Tiik  last  Annual  report  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of  Foreign  M 
in  Pal  is,  as  noted  in  The  Independent,  shows  that  the  work  of  the  Society 
extends  over  Kastern  Asia  and  includes  18  dioceses,  with  1,031  Kuropean 
and  569  native  priests.  The  adult  baptisms,  without  counting  missions  in 
Siam  and  Yunnan,  were  46,326,  an  advance  of  nearly  8,000  on  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  the  entire  community  reported  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
sions number  1,162,165. 
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SPAIN    AND   THE   CARLISTS. 

*'  j\     GOOD  many  priests  are  found  about  the  stock  exchange, 
•**•     trying  to  sell  their  stock,"  says  the  Madrid  Economist  a, 

and  it  adds  :  "Some  people  think  this  heralds  a  Carlist  rising." 
The  English  have  increased  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  which  is 
another  sign  of  a  coining  storm.  The  Spanish  Government  is 
alive  to  the  danger,  but  many  European  papers  tear  that  the  only 
effective  means  to  prevent  a  rebellion — the  immediate  introduc- 
tion of  administrative  reforms — is  not  taken  by  the  authorities. 
Instead,  the  Government  trusts  to  the  police,  and,  at  the  last  in- 
stance, to  the  army.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  deter  the  Carlists 
from  making  preparations  for  a  rising. 
The  Tietnpo,  Madrid,  says: 

"  Altho  the  Government  tries  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the 
Carlist  movement,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  spreading.  Even 
in  Madrid  there  are  Carlist  meetings.  The  army  is  not  yet  dis- 
loyal, but  the  Carlist  agents  are  making  headway.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Carlists  were  hardly  as  bold  when  they  could  command 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  troops.  Their  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  altho  their  attempts  to  raise  funds  by  a  loan  in  Eng- 
land have  failed,  they  have  obtained  enough  money  to  make  the 
people  think  that  they  can  defray  the  expenses  of  a  campaign." 

The  Epocha  says  Carlists  can  now  be  seen,  not  only  in  Biscaya, 
where  they  are,  of  course,  always  strongest,  but  everywhere. 
The  Soticiero  Bilbanio  thinks  the  movement  is  not  as  dangerous 
as  it  would  have  been  a  few  years  ago.     The  paper  says  : 

"  Quite  a  number  of  Carlists  oppose  a  rising  if  the  army  can  not 
be  gained  over.  These  are  the  wealthier  adherents  of  the  Pre- 
lender.  But  there  are  also  a  large  number  who  would  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  take  the  field.  These  are  the  guerilleros,  men 
who  were  made  officers  during  the  last  Carlist  war,  and  who  would 
rather  begin  a  civil  war  than  work.  The  matter  is  certainly 
worth  watching,  yet  we  do  not  believe  that  serious  troubles  will 
ensue.  The  country  has  become  wiser.  The  Pretender  can  not 
count  upon  as  many  influential  people  as  formerly.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  watchful,  all  danger  may  yet  be  avoided." 

The  Heraldo,  Madrid,  holds  similar  views.  What  is  more,  it 
says,  the  French  are  not  as  willing  to  assist  the  Carlists  as  in  the 
days  when  MacMahon  was  President.  A  French  nobleman  of 
high  rank,  a  Legitimist  who  formerly  did  much  to  further  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect 
in  an  interview  with  a  reporter  of  the  Heraldo  : 

Carlism  is  to-day  tainted  with  the  same  evils  as  the  other  parties 
in  Spain,  hence  the  masses  have  lost  faith  in  it.  Don  Carlos 
knows  this  well  enough,  and  so  do  his  advisers.  It  is  really 
doubtful  that  an  army  could  be  raised  among  the  people.  Hence 
the  agents  of  Carlism  no  longer  work  among  the  mountaineers, 
but  try  to  gain  over  the  garrisons  of  large  cities,  among  the  very 
people  who  were  formerly  most  opposed  to  the  Pretender.  Many 
doors  are  closed  to  him  to-day,  and  he  can  do  nothing  unless  he 
can  get  the  army  to  support  him.  That  is  a  very  difficult  task. 
He  will  hardly  be  able  to  raise  more  than  5,000  men,  and  with 
these  nothing  can  be  done  against  the  regular  army. 

The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Post  points  out  that 
sectionalism  is  much  more  potent  in  Spain  to-day  than  Carlism. 
He  says : 

"The  Separatist  movement  in  Biscaya  and  Catalonia  is  too 
strong  to  be  ignored  any  longer.  These  rich  provinces  have  been 
rendered  desperate  by  the  corrupt  practises  of  the  central  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  time  to  begin  with  real  reforms.  Neither  force 
nor  intrigue  will  avail.  The  Carlists  are  making  headway  be- 
cause they  promise  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Separatists. 
Could  not  a  wise  government  take  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  by 
following  the  same  tactics?  Could  not  nepotism  and  administra- 
tive immorality  be  abolished  ?  The  old  political  parties  in  Spain 
have  lost  all  their  prestige.     The  people,  however,  are  not  want- 


ing in  capability  ;   what  they  need  is  a  leader.      It  is  the  beautiful 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  find  this  leader." 

Business  men  in  Spain  have  no  wish  for  a  civil  war.  "  Let  us 
have  some  years  of  peace,  at  least  in  the  interior,"  writes  Atico 
in  the  ( 'nion  Ibero-Americana  ;  "what  we  want  is  time  to  work, 
tune  to  develop  our  resources,  time  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted 
upon  the  country." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
1 >u;kst. 


THE    POLITICAL   PORTENT  OF   CHINA. 

MR.  ARCHIBALD  COLQUHOUN,  who  under  the  title  of 
"China  in  Transformation,"  writes  of  the  momentous 
problems  which  are  in  course  of  solution  in  the  far  East,  and  of 
the  forces  which  are  at  work  upon  them,  brings  to  the  task  he  has 
performed  so  ably  exceptional  qualifications,  derived  from  his 
training  as  explorer,  engineer,  commissioner,  and  administrator, 
in  Burma  and  Siam,  and  in  China,  where  he  was  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times,  and  more  recently  was  engaged 
in  important  negotiations  concerning  projected  railways.  Nor 
lias  his  experience  been  limited  to  Eastern  Asia  ;  he  was  the  first 
administrator  of  Mashonaland,  where  he  was  concerned  in  the 
work  of  colony-making;  and  he  was  specially  commissioned  to 
investigate  the  canal  scheme  in  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  a 
gold-medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  has  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  with  Yule,  Alcock, 
and  Parkes,  Rawlinson  and  Baber.  He  may,  therefore,  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  represent  with  knowledge  and  sagacity  the 
state  of  China  as  it  now  stands  in  its  relation  to  the  powers  of  the 
world. 

He  approaches  the  grand  international  problem  presented  by 
the  affairs  of  China  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English-speak- 
ing and  Teutonic  races,  "because  there  is  an  obvious  community 
of  interests,  as  well  as  community  of  sentiment,  among  them, 
which  may  be  expected,  in  the  long  run,  to  constitute  a  perma- 
nent factor  in  the  world's  affairs  "  : 

"  One  can  scarcely  avoid  grouping  the  powers  in  combinations 
which  will  ultimately  place  the  Teutonic  peoples  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Slav-Latin  on  the  other.  This  would  leave  Japan  as  a 
mediating  factor  of  great  influence  in  the  evolution  of  the  Pacific 
states. " 

The  general  opinion  prevalent  in  the  West  is  that  the  exclusive 
and  anti-foreign  feeling  now  met  with  in  China  is  a  condition 
peculiar  to  the  Chinese  character,  dating  from  remote  antiquity. 
But,  in  truth,  it  was  the  conquering  race,  the  Manchus,  who  con- 
ceived, and  so  long  maintained,  the  policy  of  hermetically  sealing 
the  empire  against  the  intrusion  of  "outside  barbarians."  The 
Manchus  completed  their  conquest  in  1644.  But  in  the  eighth 
century  missionaries  from  the  West  were  propagating  the  Christian 
religion  in  China,  and  in  the  thirteenth  Marco  Polo  actually  held 
office  there,  and  there  was  a  Christian  archbishop  in  Peking.  The 
explanation  given  by  Hue,  that  it  was  the  Manchu  policy  to  pre- 
serve China  for  themselves,  seems  reasonable ;  and  he  shows  that 
this  very  policy,  which  served  to  establish  the  Manchu  power, 
would  eventually  lead  to  its  destruction. 

The  Chinaman,  inheriting  Manchu  ideas,  has  seen  but  little  of 
the  better  side  of  the  strangers  from  the  West,  whether  hailing 
from  Europe  or  from  America.  To  him  the  foreigner  has  been 
always  a  man  thinking  of  nothing  but  gain  at  any  price — a  man 
of  gross  material  pleasures,  coarse  and  of  vicious  temper,  with 
no  appreciation  of  Chinese  philosophy  or  literature  or  history,  and 
devoid  of  even  the  most  elementary  acquaintance  with  Chinese 
etiquette. 

As  for  the  Chinaman  himself  "he  fulfils  in  the  highest  degree 
the  ideal  of  an  intelligent  human  machine."  Bourne,  in  his  "Re- 
port on  the  Trade  of  Central  and  Southern  China,"  says:  "The 
truth  is,  that  a  man  of  good  physical  and  intellectual  qualities, 
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regarded  merely  as  an  economical  factor,  is  turned  out  cheaper 
by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other  race."  The  Western  world  got 
many  things  from  China,  and  many  others  were  in  use  in  the 
Chinese  empire  before  they  were  known  to  us.  The  mariner's 
Compass,  gunpowder,  the  use  of  the  umbrella,  belong  to  the  first 
category,  and  possibly  some  of  the  following  also:  Civil-service 
examinations,    t  forms  of  the  telegraph,    theaters,   bull- 

fights, novels,  the  census,  the  rotation  of  crops,  printing,  incuba- 
,  newspapers,  and  inoculation  for  smallpox. 
Naturally,  the  Russian  hankers  for  the  Chinaman.      The  process 
of  land-expansmn  by  means  of  settlements— "stanitzas,"  the  Rus- 
call  them — differs  widely  from  the  oversea  colonial  system 
of  the  Western  maritime  powers.      The  advantages  possessed  by 
Russia  are  apparent,      (liven  ambitious  rulers,  great  poverty  of 
the  mother  country,  an  idea  to  follow,  and,  as  an  objective,  the 
wealth  of   far  Cathay,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Russian  expansion 
should  be  restless,  active,  persistent.      The  party  which  despises 
♦he  foreign  nationalities  has  for  the  present  the  upper  hand,  and 
believes,  as  do  the  lower  classes,  that  the  Russians  are  the  chosen 
people  : 

"Aspiring  in  Europe  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the 
Eastern  Roman  seat  of  empire,  in  Asia  they  regard  themselves 
as  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  great  world  conquerors  and 
rulers,  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane.  The  resources  of  the 
whole  empire  are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  follows  a  family 
policy,  instituted  by  Peter  the  Great." 

The  three  great  enemies  of  the  supreme  Government  in  China 
have  been  famine,  provincial  autonomy,  and  rebellion  ;  but  the 
most  formidable  of  these  is  famine.  Locusts  and  rats  may  de- 
vour the  growing  crop  of  a  whole  province  ;  deficient  rainfall  may 
prevent  the  crop  from  coming  to  maturity,  or  unseasonable  snow 
in  the  highlands,  or  heavy  and  continuous  rains,  may  breach  the 
dikes  and  inundate  the  land.  But  while  famine  is  wasting  one 
province,  there  may  be  abundance  in  a  neighboring  district. 
Nevertheless,  without  communications,  a  failure  of  the  local  crop 
means  starvation  with  all  its  horrors.  It  is  mainly  the  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  Government  in  transporting  the  food  supply 
that  leads  to  the  appalling  misery,  when  even  the  wolves  attack 
the  children  in  the  village  streets. 

Two  disintegrating  processes  have  been  at  work  :  foreign  na- 
tions have  closed  in  upon  China  by  sea  and  land,  and  internal 
communications  have  been  falling  more  and  more  into  neglect. 
Thetgrowing  weakness  of  the  Peking  Government  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent  to  the  people.  "Chinese"  Gordon  laid 
great  stress  on  the  importance  of  a  central  capital  ;  the  influence 
of  the  Peking  Government  is  exhausted  before  it  can  reach  the 
southern  and  western  provinces  ;  absence  of  communication  means 
failure  of  control — and  hence,  rebellion  : 

"It  has  been  evident  to  a  few  of  the   leading  Chinese  that  the 

'.as  rapidly  coming  when  foreigners  would,  and  must,  have 

extended    freedom   of  intercourse  with   the   interior,  when,  if  the 

country   were  not  opened  up  from   within    by  the  people  them 

.  the   spirit  of   the  age.  which    demands  progress— or  what 

.—would  be  too  much  for  her;   when  what  was  not 

<<n  would   be  wrung  from  her  by  the  force  of  cir- 

Iminating  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire. 
.  .  .  And  now  that  the  powers  are  moving  on  China,  with  Russia. 
orward  with  rapid  strides,  the  decision  of  this  and  other 
..us  do  loi  Chim 

"Steam  or  an  Williamson  said  thirty yi  The 

railways,  but  these  would  no 
■  ban  they  disturbed  the  Bocial 
of  th  t  it  is  marvelous  how  qu 
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pi  iblem  1      ■     olved  has  been  how  to  beat  down  the 
l  prejudu  e.     I  I  tion  and  preju- 

ted  the  introduction  of  the  first  rail- 
land     And  in  India,  where  the  mandarins  and  the 


literati  were  educated  Englishmen,  inevitable  failure  was  fore- 
told, and  it  remained  for  the  locomotive  to  batter  down  the  bar- 
riers of  caste  and  white  ants,  floods  and  revolts.  Within  the 
first  three  years  the  passenger  traffic  largely  exceeded  the  freight, 
and  has  continued  to  develop  with  wonderful  results.  The 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  are  horn  travelers  and  traders: 

"Last  year  [writes  Colquboun],  immediately  after  its  opening, 
I  traveled  several  tunes  over  the  Peking-Tientsin  line,  and  found 
the  new  means  of  conveyance  so  much  in  favor  that  crowds  were 
traveling  to  and  fro  for  the  mere  novelty  of  the  thing.  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  Burma,  where  the  people  seem  to  look  upon 
railway  traveling  as  an  added  joy  of  life.  '" 

The  earnings  of  Indian  railways  are  5.46  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Great  Britain,  3.60,  and  of  the  United  States, 
3  per  cent.  India  has  20,000  miles  of  rail,  and  a  man  may  travel 
400  miles  for  is.  qd. 

The  imperial  telegraphs  are  rapidly  extending  throughout  the 
empire.  There  are  lines  between  Peking  and  Tientsin,  and  con- 
necting the  capital  with  the  principal  places  in  Manchuria,  as  far 
as  the  Russian  frontier.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Russian 
telegraph  authorities,  the  Chinese  and  Siberian  lines  in  the  Amur 
valley  were  joined  in  the  latter  part  of  iSg2,  and  there  is  overland 
communication  between  Peking  and  Europe  through  Russian 
territory. 

It  is  from  Burma  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Shanghai  and 
Hongkong  on  the  other,  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  that  England  muse 
(by  steam  on  land  and  water)  effectively  occupy  the  upper 
Yangtse  region,  the  key  to  the  British  position  in  China. 
"China  has  ceased  to  be  a  buffer,  and  England  must  occupy  the 
Yangtse  region  and  southern  China,  if  she  means  to  hold  her 
own." 

In  all  matters  of  patience  and  "push,"  of  taking  trouble  and 
contending  with  vexatious  conditions,  the  Britisher,  in  China, 
compares  unfavorably  with  the  German.  The  "trivial  "  business, 
involving  much  detail,  is  not  congenial  to  the  English  merchant; 
it  is  not  "in  his  line."  But  somehow  there  always  seems  to  be  a 
German  in  whose  line  it  is.  The  Russians,  in  like  manner,  are 
very  enterprising  and  painstaking  in  business,  not  only  in  Mon- 
golia, but  also  in  the  Western  provinces.  Every  one  who  has 
seen  anything  of  Western  China  is  struck  with  the  lack  of  British 
commercial  enterprise  there,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  interior;  but 
in  the  northwest  the  traders  of  Russian  Central  Asia  are  gradu- 
ally pushing  their  way.  The  British  trader  settles  at  the  treaty 
port,  declines  to  learn  the  "beastly"  language,  and  is  content  to 
entrust  his  goods  to  Chinese  agents.  Few  British  merchants  have 
acquaintance  among  Chinese  business  men  of  good  position  ;  they 
depend  on  the  "comprador"  of  China  and  the  "ban to"  of  Japan. 

The  Chinese  people,  at  the  capital  especially,  undoubtedly  dis 
criminate    between    Russians  and  other  foreigners.      Like  other 
Orientals,  they  believe  only  what  they  see;    and   Russia  i< 
and  understood  on  the  northern  frontiers.      The   Russian   lias  the 
gift  of  dealing  with  the  Chinese,  with  whom,  whatever  his  social 
grade,  he  misses  no  opportunity  to  ingratiate  himself  : 

"Says  Mitchie, '  this  characteristic  of  the  Russian  trading  cli 
has  enabled  them  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  confident 

the  Chinese,  to  fraternize  and  identify  themselves  with  them, 
and,  as  it  were,  make  common  cause  with  them  in  their  daily  life  . 

while  tlie  European  holds  himself  aloof,  and  only  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  Chinaman  when  business  requires;  mi  all  the  rest  a 
great  gulf  separates  them,  in  ideas  and  the  aims  . 

"The  United  States."  says  Mr.  Colquhoun,  "are  deeply  con- 
I  m  the  China  question  both  from  the  industrial  and  the 
political  point  of  view.  Already  compelled  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances to  embark  on  a  foreign  policy,  and  to  look  more  and 
more  to  foreign  markets,  they  can  not  but  perceive  that  the  ques- 
tion is  of  vital  importance  to  themselvi 

Tlie  Pacific  States  arc  p  enormous  natural  resources; 
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their  manufactures,  while  still  of  minor  importance,  have  quad- 
rupled in  twenty  years,  and  will  in  the  course  of  time  find  the 
most  advantageous  market  in  the  Ear  Bast.  "And  when  the 
Nicaragua  canal  is  made,  the  Atlantic  States  will  be  brought  into 
connection  with  China  and  the  whole  of  the  far  Bast." 

The  Government  of  China  is  a  government  of  sham.  It  may 
be  accepted  as  a  general  rule,  obtaining  throughout  the  public- 
life  of  the  empire,  that  things  are  never  what  they  seem.  In- 
stead of  defending  the  empire  and  the  dynasty,  the  natural  de- 
fenders seem  ready  to  sell  both,  and  "it  is  a  problem,"  says 
Colquhoun,  "how  far  the  dynasty  is  true  to  itself." 

For  many  years  past  the  politics  of  Peking  have  been  swayed 
by  a  bitter  "palace"  feud  :  the  young  Emperor  and  his  party  on 
one  side,  the  Empress  Dowager  on  the  other.  Into  this  quarrel 
the  courtier  Li  Hung  Chang  has  been  thrust  as  go-between  and 
factotum  for  the  Empress.  The  fate  of  Li  Hung  Chang  hangs 
on  the  protection  of  her  whom  he  has  served  so  long  and  so  faith- 
fully. Naturally,  an  old  campaigner  like  Li  looks  for  a  second 
line  of  defense,  and  that  is  Russia.  A  threat  of  the  invasion  of 
Peking  has  always  served  to  bring  the  Empress- Dowager  to 
terms.  "When  the  present  Emperor  was  prepared  to  abandon 
the  capital,  during  the  Japanese  war,  it  was  that  imperious  lady 
who  insisted  on  peace  at  any  price ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  her  sensi- 
tive feelings  that  Russian  threats  take  effect." 

Business  transacted  at  the  Tsungli-Yamen  might  almost  as 
well  be  conducted  in  the  market-place  ;  and  the  foreign  ministers 
who  take  the  trouble  are  able  to  inform  themselves  accurately  and 
promptly  of  all  that  passes  between  Chinese  and  foreign  diplo- 
matists. Russia  takes  first  rank  with  her  intelligence  depart- 
ment. The  "traveling  rouble"  works  wonders;  most  Chinese 
officials  are  in  the  pay  of  Russia.  To  those  who  know  anything 
of  the  ways  of  political  Peking,  the  idea  that  a  British  corre- 
spondent there  could  ever  transmit  a  piece  of  important  news  not 
known  in  the  Russian  legation  is  altogether  absurd. 

The  position  of  Russia  with  regard  to  China  seems  not  yet  to 
be  realized.  Russia,  herself  semi-Asiatic,  thoroughly  under- 
stands how  to  deal  with  an  Asiatic  government,  and  to  make  her- 
self feared.  Her  spokesmen  claim  that  they  are  working  for 
civilization — not  for  Russia  alone,  but  for  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Russia  poses  in  Europe  as  the  bulwark  of  Christianity  against  the 
"Yellow  Peril";  while  in  China  she  is  the  "protector"  of  her 
weak  kinsman  against  the  wave  of  Western  aggression  : 

"  It  is  time  that  countries  like  England,  the  United  States, 
Australasia,  and  Germany  too,  set  themselves  to  study  these  far 
Eastern  movements.  It  would  be  well  to  reflect  on  the  history  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  formed  by  Genghis  and  his  successors — for 
history  is  repeating  itself.  Russia  is  conquering  by  modern 
methods  the  kingdom  of  Genghis,  and  the  Czar,  once  Emperor  of 
China,  will  take  the  place  of  the  Tartar  conquerors  who  carried 
fire  and  sword  throughout  Europe  and  Asia." 


MOROCCO   AND  THE    POWERS. 

MOROCCO  is  again  the  scene  of  much  disturbance.  The 
Riff  pirates  continue  to  attack  small  vessels,  and  the  Sultan 
has  to  pay  the  fines.  The  Amsterdam  Handelsblad  predicts  that 
the  end  of  Moroccan  independence  draws  near.     That  paper  says  : 

"The  descendants  of  the  old  Vandals  continue  to  plunder  all 
who  come  within  their  reach.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  must  pay 
up.  but  his  unruly  subjects  will  neither  return  what  they  have 
stolen  nor  pay  taxes.  The  Sultan  will  now  attempt  to  punish 
them  effectively.  A  few  thousand  men  have  been  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muluga  River,  and  other  troops  are  advancing  over- 
land.    What  result  the  campaign  will  have  remains  to  be  seen. 

"If  it  is  not  successful,  France  will  most  likely  interfere,  for 
she  suffers  more  than  any  other  country  from  these  robbers.  The 
French  are  tired  of  their  unquiet  neighbors,  and  the  Spaniards 
are  no  less   dissatisfied,   for  Melilla   is  again  threatened.     The 


chances  for  interference  in  Moroccan  affairs  are  uncommonly 
good.  The  Sultan  is  ill  at  Marakesh.  Bu- Ahmed,  the  Grand 
Vizier,  has  retired  to  Fez,  where  he  is  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
ready  to  defend  him  since  he  has  lost  the  Sultan's  confidence.  A 
brother  of  the  Sultan  is  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  at  the  coast 
of  Sus;  one  of  his  uncles  has  rebelled  in  the  oasis  of  Tafilet,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  treasure  of  the  Moroccan  dynasty 
with  him.  There  is  good  fishing  in  such  troubled  waters.  No 
power  would  seriously  object  if  Spain  and  France  interfere.  Cer- 
tainly no  power  is  anxious  or  willing  to  defend  the  Riff  pirates. 
If  all  Morocco  is  to  be  divided  up,  the  'others  '  still  have  time  to 
advance  their  claims." — Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


AMERICAN    WIVES  THROUGH    GERMAN 
EYES. 

GERMAN  writers  have  lately  begun  to  turn  their  attention  in 
the  direction  of  the  American  woman.  Their  remarks  are 
sometimes  critical,  but  not  unkindly  so.  We  are  told  that  if  the 
American  wife  is  wanting  in  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
European,  she  has  also  charms  in  which  she  is  unrivaled. 
Strangely  enough,  the  daughters  of  the  republic  are  credited  with 
a  special  talent  for  taking  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  sons  of 
"effete  aristocracies." 

A  writer  in  the  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  expresses  himself  to  the 
following  effect : 

It  is  not  true  that  the  American  woman,  even  if  she  refuses  to 
knit  and  darn,  leads  an  absolutely  idle  life. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  American  woman  is  not  as  willing 
to  work  as  her  German  sister.  She  does  not  attend  to  housework, 
does  not  cook  and  mend.  But  she  does  not  please  her  husband 
less,  for  all  that.  She  cultivates  her  taste,  she  dresses  well,  she 
develops  her  artistic  talents,  and  creates  a  charming  home.  The 
German  woman  endeavors  to  keep  her  husband  with  good  meals, 
the  American  by  adorning  herself  and  the  house.  This  is  easy  to 
explain.  In  Germany  the  Wirthshaus  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
home  life ;  in  the  United  States  the  club.  The  German  woman 
would  do  well  to  become  somewhat  Americanized. 

The  Lokal-Anzeiger,  Berlin,  in  an  article  headed  "The  Tri- 
umph of  the  American  Woman,"  declares  that  an  American  wife 
is  too  expensive  a  luxury  for  a  poor  man,  yet  a  luxury  well  worth 
having.     We  summarize  as  follows  : 

For  generations,  Europe  has  been  forced  to  part  with  her  super- 
fluous offspring,  being  unable  to  find  bread  for  them  in  her  limited 
territory.  To  America  they  went,  to  a  new  world,  where  only  the 
strong  could  survive  in  the  ceaseless  battle  for  life.  But  now  this 
wonderful  crossing  of  all  European  races  has  produced  the  most 
marvelously  dainty  women,  who  are  victorious  over  their  rivals 
wherever  they  go,  and  have  even  beaten  the  hitherto  invincible 
Parisian.  It  must  be  admitted  that  their  wealth  gave  them  a 
great  advantage ;  but  this  can  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  women  to-day  know  well  how  to  use  their  wealth. 
Their  refinement  and  tact,  together  with  their  beauty,  as  well  as 
their  wealth,  enable  them  to  rule  the  fashionable  world  in  Paris. 

No  one  knows  better  how  to  adapt  herself  to  her  surroundings 
than  the  American  women.  If  they  are  frivolous  in  gay  Paris, 
they  become  the  rivals  of  stately  English  ladies  in  London.  No 
Englishman  has  yet  been  subjected  to  the  sorry  experience  of 
Prince  Chimay.  In  the  American  woman  much  that  is  beautiful 
has  been  returned  to  the  Old  World  by  the  New. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Abend-Post  points 
out  that  there  are  rather  more  American  women  married  to  Ger- 
man gentlemen  than  to  those  of  other  European  nations.  But  the 
American  woman  in  Germany  soon  learns  that  newspaper  notori- 
ety is  abhorred  in  her  adopted  country.  The  correspondent  ex- 
presses himself,  on  the  whole,  as  follows  : 

Like  the  German  girl,  the  American  has  a  predilection  for  a  hus- 
band in  uniform.  The  Almanach  de  Gotha  shows  this.  "There 
is  hardly  a  regiment  to-day  without  its  American,"  said  an  officer 
to  me  the  other  day.     These  American  wives  are  very  popular 
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among  the  men  ;  the  ladies  are  not  quite  so  enthusiastic  about 
them.  "They  flirt  too  much,"  is  the  verdict.  Yet  it  is  no  empty 
compliment  to  say  that  the  American  girl  in  Germany  soon  adapts 
herself  to  her  surroundings.  Ker  social  talents  are  greater  even 
than  those  of  the  Frenchwoman.  Here  and  there  an  exception  is 
heard  of,  as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Hayden,  of  Baltimore,  who,  when 
seed  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Saxony,  replied  :  "I  would 
rather  you  speak  English  to  me,  if  you  can,  Highness!"  But  such 
bad  breaks  are  rare.  She  was  struck  from  the  reception  list,  of 
course. 

The  number  of  American  women  married  to  men  of  high  rank 
is  very  great.  Chief  among  them  is  the  present  Countess  Wal- 
dersee,  whose  first  husband  was  Prince  Noer,  uncle  of  the  Em- 
press. She  was  a  Miss  Lee,  of  Cleveland,  and  is  credited  with 
having  exercised  a  somewhat  undesirable  influence  over  the  Em- 
peror, as  she  is  rather  given  to  cant.  Graf  Waldersee,  who  was 
at  one  time  mentioned  as  a  possible  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
and  even  a  future  Chancellor,  is  not  as  influential  as  formerly. 
Still  his  wife  must  be  reckoned  with.  Other  American  women  in 
high  places  who  should  be  mentioned  are  :  Baroness  Friesen  [nie 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia),  Countess  Franken-Sierstorff  (Miss 
K  now  1  ton,  of  Brooklyn),  Countess  Hatzfeld-Trachenberg  (Miss 
Abbott,  of  New  York),  Countess  Goetzen  (Mrs.  Lay,  of  Wash- 
in),  the  Baronesses  Zedlit  (Miss  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
an  1  M;ss  Ehret,  of  New  York).  Baroness  Zedtwitz  (Miss  Cald- 
well, a  Kentuckian),  Frau  von  Schutzbar  (Miss  Marston,  of  Chi- 
cago), Baroness  Luttwitz  (Miss  Gary,  of  Cleveland),  Baroness 
Versen  (Miss  Clements,  of  St.  Louis). —  Translations  made  J  or 
The  Literary   Digest. 


HARCOURT'S    RESIGNATION. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT,  who  became  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  England  when  Lord  Rosebery  retired,  has 
written  a  letter  to  John  Morley  in  which  he  declares  his  intention 
to  resign.  Sir  William  is  a  Liberal  of  the  Gladstone  persuasion, 
and  is  credited  with  the  belief  that  the  British  empire  is  quite 
large  enough  already.  He  wishes  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
masses  in  England  rather  than  to  foster  the  "imperial  "  instinct. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters  of  party  interest,  there  is  great  want 
of  harmony  among  the  British  Liberals.  Hence  Sir  William  re- 
nounces the  leadership  of  a  party  divided  into  factions.  He  re- 
mains, however,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Morley,  in  reply,  acknowledged  that  Sir  William  was  called 
to  a  difficult  task,  and  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  is  weary  of 
these  efforts  to  hold  the  party  together.  Meanwhile  the  Liberal 
Party  is  without  a  head,  and  the  British  Government  is,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  practically  without  its  accustomed  "most 
loyal  Opposition."     The  Westminster  Gazette \  London,  says: 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  men  of  the  power  and  eminence 
of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley  will  efface  themselves  in 
order  to  secure  the  appearance  of  unity.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
and  not  to  lie  desired.  They  represent  ideas  of  power  and  im- 
portance to  a  Liberal  Party,  however  it  may  be  organized.  We 
shall  best  adjust  conflicting  views  by  giving  free  play  and  the 
fullest  expression  to  every  shade  of  opinion,  provided  always  we 
can  avoid  faction  and  personalities.  .  .  .  We  all  have  our  pet 
.  our  trouble  is  that  we  do  not  agree  about  each  other's  wars. 
At  one  moment  the  'forwards  '  criticize  the  'backwards  '  because 
•ill  not  risk  a  European  war  by  single  handed  intervention 
on  behalf  of  the  Armenians;  at  another  moment  the  'backwards  ' 

shorting  Lord  Salisbury  to  stand  firm,  while  the 'forwards  ' 

want  peace  at  almost  any  price  in  the  matter  of  the  Nile  valley." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says: 

"Do   not   let  us  conceal    from  ourselves  that  tins  marks  a  great 

bereavement,  a  great  warning,  a  great  protest.     We  hope  we  arc 

DOt    going   to   lose    Mr.   Morley  as  well   as    Sir  William    Harcourt. 
■  t  there  be  DO  mistake  about  it.      If  we  do  lose  them,  we  lose- 
not  merely  a  link  of  the  past,  but  a  hold  on  the  future.      We  go  a 
I         •  ':is  as  if  for  the  moment  the  Liberal  tradition 

end.     What  is  to  take  its  placet    On  the  Conti 

Dent  I  irty  is,  in  the  words  of  B  famous  diplomatist, 

the  only  hope  of  men  who  have  Dot  given  themselves  over  to  the 


worship  of  the  military  spirit.  There  is  no  such  party  here;  but 
we  confess  that  we  feel  disposed  to  hold  our  hands  till  we  know 
where  our  new  chiefs  are  going  to  lead  us.  We  assent  to,  and  we 
support,  a  reasonable  imperialism,  justified  by  a  sense  of  duty  to 
the  new  races  that  are  coming  under  our  sway,  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  essential  limits  of  our  power,  and  by  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others.  But  we  are  not  jingoes,  and  we  have  no  help  to  offer  to 
statesmen  who,  forgetting  the  'condition  of  England  question,' 
think  of  the  empire  only  in  terms  of  expansion.  Who  will  link 
the  old  with  the  new?  Who  will  establish  continuity  between  the 
political  aims  of  the  older  Liberalism,  its  sane  and  sober  outlook 
on  the  world,  its  acute  realization  of  the  main  conditions  of  Brit- 
ish policy,  and  the  pressing  social  necessities  of  the  future?" 

'The  Manchester  Guardian  thinks  Sir  William  Harcourt  was 
hardly  vigorous  enough  in  his  defense  of  the  old-fashioned  policy 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  He  did  not  emphasize  sufficiently  the  duty 
of  Great  Britain  toward  weaker  nations,  did  not  oppose  sufficiently 
the  jingoes  of  the  Rhodes  type.  Had  he  done  so.  his  followers 
would  be  more  enthusiastic. 

The  Liverpool  Post  %  too,  thinks  Sir  William  was  not  decided 
enough.  The  Newcastle  Leader,  however,  believes  that  he  has 
grounds  for  complaint,  as  he  was  not  properly  supported.  The 
Independent ',  Sheffield,  says: 

"The  Liberal  who  fulfils  the  qualifications  of  a  national  states- 
man to  the  greatest  extent  is  Lord  Rosebery.  Few,  whether  in 
the  ranks  of  Liberalism  or  Conservatism,  doubt  the  soundness  of 
his  imperialism,  or  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  his  foreign  policy. 
If  the  nation's  honor  were  entrusted  to  him,  all  parties  would  feel 
that  it  was  in  safe  keeping.  Again,  his  Liberalism  in  domestic 
affairs  is  broad,  pronounced,  and  stimulating.  It  would  be  an 
almost  fatal  mistake  to  ostracize  Lord  Rosebery.  The  situation 
is  a  perplexing  one  ;  and  to  none  can  it  be  more  perplexing  than 
to  Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  had  no  concern  in  the  abrupt  raising 
of  the  problem.  But  we  believe  that  the  Liberal  Party  will  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  with  unity  and  strength  undiminished." 

The  Saturday  Review  says  that  S;r  William  Harcourt  was 
never  a  strong  man,  and  much  too  vehement  in  his  zeal  to  be 
fitted  for  a  leader.  "Whatever  the  party  fetish  for  the  moment," 
says  the  paper,  "Sir  William  has  been  among  the  earliest  and 
most  conspicuous  worshipers.  When  others  knelt,  he  has  grov- 
eled ;  when  others  shouted,  he  has  howled  ;  when  others  danced 
round  the  altar,  he  has  bounded  ;  and  when  they  sprinkled  the 
incense,  he  has  shoveled  it  on."  'The  Outlook-  thinks  it  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  overshadowed  by  his  great  chief  Gladstone. 
The  Spectator  believes  Sir  William  will  be  in  clover  when  the 
present  "imperialist"  wave  has  subsided.  He  may  then  become 
the  unhampered  and  unmuzzled  leader  of  the  "little  Englanders." 
The  St.  fames' s  Gazette  thinks  Sir  William  has  to  suffer  for  the 
sins  of  his  party,  and  chiefly  for  its  adherence  to  Home  Rule. 
That  paper  says  : 

"How  much  salvation  have  they  found  from  their  alliance  with 
the  quintessence  of  Irish  anarchy?  'The  fact  is,'  said  Lord 
George  Hamilton  at  Ealing  yesterday,  and  he  spoke  truth,  'that 
ever  since  our  political  opponents  sold  themselves  to  Home  Rule 
their  affairs  have  not  prospered.'  Most  assuredly  they  have  not. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Liberal  Party  has  been  in  exact  proportion 
to  its  merits.  .  .  .  Fourteen  years  ago  it  was  going  in  solid  for 
the  Grand  Old  Man.  When  his  spells  faded  it  did  not  reflect  that 
what  keeps  a  party  together  is  principle  and  not  the  mere  leader. 
.  .  .  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  taken,  the  very  people  who  had 
expected  'spiritual  impulses'  from  Lord  Rosebery  singing  in 
chorus  that  now  at  last  the  real  necromancer  had  arrived.  Yet 
his  wonders  have  not  proved  a  bit  better  than  Lord  Rosebt 
There  is  grumbling,  and  there  arc  threats  of  dismissal  and  what 
not.  Hereupon  the  leader  'goes  off  of  himself  to  escape  expulsion, 
cherishing  nobody  knows  what  black  intentions  toward  his  as  yet 
unnamed  successor 

"All  this  is  the  inevitable  consequence  ami  the  just  punishment 
of  the  alliance  with  Home  Rule.  To  begin  with,  that  marriage 
infected  the  Liberals  with  all  the  envy,  the  spite,  and  the  personal 
rivalries  of  their  Irish  allies — which  beautiful  qualities,  for  the 
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rest,  found  a  congenial  soil  in  political  dissent  and  in  the  pushing 
self-consciousness  of  the  new  Radicals." 

The  Social-Democrats,  who  are  quietly  increasing  their  influ- 
ence, hope  to  benefit  by  what  they  consider  the  complete  break- 
down of  Liberalism.     Justice,  London,  says: 

"In  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life  you  must  have  some  definite 
object,  some  high  ideal,  some  person  or  persons  upon  whom  you 
can  rely  if  you  wish  to  succeed.  The  Liberals  have  none  of  these 
things,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  their  failure  presents  them  as  a 
spectacle  of  political  imbecility,  a  laughing-stock,  and  a  warning 
to  gods  and  men 

"Now,  what  are  the  radicals  going  to  do?  Are  they  going  to 
allow  a  whole  series  of  court  intrigues  and  capitalist  transactions 
to  be  carried  out  over  their  heads?  Or  are  they  going  to  rouse 
themselves  at  last  from  their  apathy  and  degradation  and  make 
common  cause  with  the  Social-Democrats  in  a  vigorous  and  de- 
termined effort  to  organize  the  people  of  Great  Britain  for  a  thor- 
oughgoing attack  upon  the  privileged  and  possessing  classes? 
That  is  the  question  of  the  day." 


VON    BU LOW'S  SPEECH. 

IN  replying  to  an  interpellation  regarding  th^  foreign  policy  of 
Germany,  Secretary  of  State  von  Biilow  made  a  speech  in 
the  Reichstag  which  has  been  widely  commented  upon.  He  re- 
ferred at  some  length  to  the  Spanish-American  war,  declaring 
that  Germany  at  no  time  felt  compelled  to  favor  either  belliger- 
ent. This  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  German 
papers;  and  even  the  English  press,  which  was  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  rumors  to  the  contrary,  now  fails  to  refer  to  the  subject. 
Of  greater  interest  to  Europe  is  von  Billow's  remark  that  Cer- 
many  will  not  endanger  her  relations  with  other  powers  for  the 
sake  of  an  Anglo-German  alliance. 

Concerning  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  : 

"I  am  specially  glad  to  say  that  our  attitude  during  the 
Spanish-American  war  has  received  approval  in  more  than  one 
quarter.  Our  task  was  a  double  one.  In  the  first  place,  we  had 
to  take  care  that  our  relations  with  either  belligerent  were  not 
disturbed.  We  would  have  preferred  that  no  war  broke  out. 
When  it  did  break  out,  we  had  only  to  remain  neutral.  No  Ger- 
man interests  wer:  engaged  in  the  Cuban  question,  and  it  was 
not  our  business  to  judge  in  the  matter.  Our  duty  as  neutrals  we 
have  loyally  fulfilled.  Another  task  was  to  guard  as  much  as 
possible  against  losses  suffered  by  our  shipping  and  trade.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  been  able  to  do  so  without  deviating  from  our  duty 
as  neutrals.  At  no  time  during  the  war  did  we  show  a  tendency 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  either  belligerent.  We  did  not  even  have 
a  wish  to  do  so." 

Referring  to  Germany's  position  with  regard  to  England,  Herr 
von  Bulow  merely  remarked  "that  Germany  may  act  in  unison 
with  England  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  without  loosening  other 
valuable  connections."  The  Berlin  Tageblatt  remarks  that  "this 
is  not  very  clear,"  and  the  Vossische  Zeitung  believes  that  "this 
is  hardly  what  the  English  wanted."  The  English  press  certainly 
are  not  altogether  satisfied.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  only  recently 
referred  to  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany  as  little 
short  of  an  alliance.  This  opiniou  must  be  modified  after  von 
Biilow 's  speech.  The  Spectator,  London,  wants  to  know  exactly 
how  far  Germany  is  prepared  to  go  with  England,  and  says  : 

"We  can  imagine  the  Chinese  quavering,  and  Mr.  Kriiger  hesi- 
tating, and  the  Portuguese  shaking  over  the  idea  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  an  arrangement ;  but  when  Germany  and  England  are 
agreed,  what  does  it  matter  who  impugns  their  agreement? 
There  is  something  of  weakness  in  all  this  secrecy,  and  some- 
thing, too,  which  gives  to  the  fairest  promises  and  the  most  satis- 
factory expressions  of  good  will  a  touch  of  insincerity." 

The  Speaker,  London,  says: 

"The  typical  German  mind  was  once  the  reputed  home  of  all 
lofty  sentiments  and  noble  vision.     To-day,  under  the  influence 


of  commerce  and  the  stress  of  empire,  it  has  become  the  most 
practical  anil  the  least  sentimental  on  earth.  .  .  .  Germany  aims 
solely  at  her  own  interest,  and  therefore  at  preserving  European 
peace.  .  .  .  Herr  von  Biilow  puts  forward  a  sober,  self-interested, 
business-like  policy,  adapted  for  the  development  of  German  in- 
dustry and  the  maintenance  of  European  peace.  We  repeat:  it 
is  not  ideal  or  inspiring,  but  it  is  business.  .  .  .  Germany  means 
to  pursue  her  own  interest,  to  be  friendly,  and  even  cordial, 
where  she  can,  to  develop  her  industry  and  commerce  in  peace, 
and  therefore  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  see  where  the  new  army  bill  falls  in  with  these  plans.  But 
one  can  not  well  quarrel  with  her  policy.  Self-interest,  in  this 
case,  happens  to  coincide  with  the  interest  of  mankind — except  of 
that  considerable  minority  of  it  which  is  still  under  the  heel  of 
the  Turk." 

The  French  are  rather  pleased  with  what  they  regard  as  a  par- 
tial snub  to  Great  Britain.  'The  Journal  lies  Debats,  Paris,  ex- 
presses itself  to  the  following  effect : 

The  other  day  at  Wakefield  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  clearly 
enough  of  an  Anglo-German  alliance.  The  German  Secretary 
of  State  says  as  clearly  that  Germany  will  not  risk  a  quarrel  with 
Russia  in  order  to  please  England.*  As  Herr  von  Biilow  is  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor,  and  is  regarded  as  the  coming  Chan- 
cellor, his  words  have  weight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's plans  miscarry  frequently  enough.  His  Anglo-Saxon 
combination  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attacking  the  world  is  not 
materializing.  His  alliance  with  Germany  is  a  very  tame  affair. 
Luckily  he  still  has  Lord  Salisbury  to  look  after  him,  and  the  old 
Premier  does  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  with  a  denial  whenever 
the  "new  diplomacy  "  results  in  a  blunder. 

The  Hamburg  Correspondent  says  : 

"There  has  never  been  any  intention  on  our  part  to  become 
England's  allies.  She  must  stay  in  her  'splendid  isolation  '  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  A  certain  understanding  between  the 
strongest  military  power  and  the  greatest  naval  power  is  useful. 
The  policy  of  the  'open  door'  is  our  policy,  as  our  attitude  in 
Kiau-Chou  shows.  In  this  we  may,  therefore,  go  together." — 
Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  German  Colonial  Society,  an  organization  numbering-  nearly  30,000 
members,  including  reigning  princes,  naval  and  military  officers,  and  offi- 
cials of  high  rank,  protests  against  the  rumored  cession  of  Delagoa  Hay  to 
Great  Britain,  as  this  would  weaken  the  Boer  republics,  and  that  is  sup- 
posed to  be  detrimental  to  German  interests  in  South  Africa. 

German  papers  note  that  the  American  press  is  less  violent  in  its  denun- 
ciation of  Germany  and  the  Emperor  of  late.  The  change  is  attributed  to 
English  influence  by  them.  The  theory  is  that  the  American  papers  look 
upon  the  world  in  general  through  spectacles  provided  for  them  by  Fleet 
Street.  The  Germans  nevertheless  profess  to  be  amused  when  our  papers 
fail  to  adapt  themselves  rapidly  enough  to  the  lightning  changes  which 
modern  British  politics  demand. 

The  German  immigrants  are  hardly  as  welcome  in  Canada  as  the  not 
unimportant  number  of  English-speaking  Americans  who  have  lately 
crossed  the  border.  The  Toronto  Globe  says:  "The  official  figures  show 
3,533  persons  reported  at  Winnipeg  as  coming  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  in  question.  The  record  by  no  means  includes  all 
Americans  who  came  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Canada.  The  Ameri- 
cans become  Canadians  with  no  regrets  or  longring  f'>r  the  land  they  have 
left.  .  .  .  We  are  only  0:1  the  edge  of  development  in  British  Columbia, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  inward  flow  of  people  from  the  United 
States  will  cease  there  for  some  years  to  come.  We  can  heartily  -welcome 
them  all  and  proceed  to  make  them  into  good  Canucks." 

THE  memorable  scene  which  is  taken  by  the  Spanish  papers  as  an  occa- 
sion for  again  accusing  the  American  authorities  of  having  blown  up  the 
Maine  (having  first  sent  all  or  most  of  the  officers  to  a  place  of  safety!),  is 
described  in  the  Madrid  Impartial  as  follows:  As  soon  as  Montero  Rios 
was  informed  that  President  McKinley  had  referred  to  the  Maine  catas- 
trophe, he  suggested  a  commission  to  be  composed  of  an  American,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  a  Frenchman  to  be  selected  by  the  United  States,  a  Spaniard, 
an  Englishman,  and  a  Frenchman,  selected  by  Spain,  with  a  German  as 
chairman.  If  the  commission  finds  that  the  Maine  was  blown  up  from  the 
outside,  Spain  pays  the  cost  of  the  investigation  and  sends  a  ship  to  the 
United  States  to  dohomage  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  If  the  Maine  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  internal  explosion,  America  must  make  amende  honorable  to 
Spain.  The  American  Peace  Commissioners  stedfastly  refused  to  submit 
the  matter  to  an  impartial  tribunal.  "To  prevent  unnecessary  excitement," 
said  Mr.  Day,  "the  matter  should  be  dropped."  Dr.  Montero  Rios  thought  it 
peculiar  that  President  McKinley,  on  his  part,  did  not  mind  creating  "un- 
necessary excitement"  by  referring  to  the  loss  of  the  Maine  in  his  official 
message. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICA    AS    "THE    LAND    OF    CONTRASTS." 

WHEN  I  first  thought  of  writing  about  the  United  States 
at  all,  I  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  title  could 
better  than  the  above  express  the  general  impression  left  on  my 
mind  by  my  experiences  in  the  great  republic,"  writes  Mr.  James 
Fullerton  Muirhead,  author  of  "Baedeker's  Handbooks"  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  So,  in  addition  to  the  "  Baedeker," 
Mr.  Muirhead  gives  us  in  this  book  the  latest  of  the  many  criti- 
cisms by  Britons  of  their  American  kin.  His  treatment  of  the 
subject  reveals  him  as  a  keen  observer  "not  congealed  by  conven- 
tionalities, but  ready  to  accept  novelties  on  their  merits."  Tho 
he  recognizes  in  us  a  people  of  huge  inconsistencies,  he  can  never- 
theless write  :  "Those  who  believe  in  man's  sympathy  for  man 
must  have  faith  that  some  day  relative  human  justice  will  be 
done,  which  will  be  as  far  beyond  the  justice  of  to-day  as  light  is 
from  dark  ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  where  we  are  to  look  for 
this  consummation  if  not  in  the  United  States  of  America. "  Altho 
the  resultof  a  five  years'  acquaintanceship  with  the  land  of  which 
it  treats,  the  author  states  that  the  book  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  personal  impressions.  But  the  phenomena  of  the  United 
States  are  so  momentous  and  change  so  rapidly,  that  the  observa- 
tion of  them  from  any  new  standpoint  can  not  be  without  value. 
The  implied  lesson  of  the  book  seems  to  be  against  the  danger  of 
generalizing  on  anything  so  complex  as  American  society.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  second  chapter  explain  the  author's 
choice  of  title  : 

"The  extraordinary  clashes  that  occur  in  the  United  States  are 
doubtless  largely  due  to  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  youth  and 
age  in  the  character  of  the  country.  If  ever  an  old  head  was  set 
upon  young  shoulders  it  was  in  this  case  of  the  United  States — 
this 'strange  New  World,  that  yet  was  never  young. ' 

"The  general  feeling  of  power  and  scope  is  probably  another 
fruitful  source  of  the  inconsistencies  of  American  life.  Emerson 
has  well  said  that  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds; 
and  no  doubt  the  largeness,  the  illimitable  outlook,  of  the  national 
mind  of  the  United  States  makes  it  disregard  surface  discrepan- 
cies that  would  grate  horribly  on  a  more  conventional  commu- 
nity  

"America  claims  to  be  the  land  of  liberty  par  excellence,  and 
in  a  wholesale  way  this  may  be  true  in  spite  of  the  gap  between 
the  noble  sentiments  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
actual  treatment  of  the  negro  and  the  Chinaman.  But  in  what 
may  be  called  the  retail  traffic  of  life  the  American  puts  up  with 
innumerable  restrictions  of  his  personal  liberty.  .  .  .  Such  petty 
officials  as  policemen  and  railway  conductors  are  generally  treated 
rather  as  the  masters  than  the  servants  of  the  public.  .  .  .  A  coal - 
carter  will  calmly  keep  a  tramway-car  waiting  several  minutes 
until  he  finishes  his  unloading.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
Puritan  spirit  of  interference  with  individual  liberty  sometimes 
crops  out  in  America  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible  in  this 
country.  An  inscription  in  one  of  the  large  mills  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  informs  the  employees  (or  did  so  some  years  ago)  that 
'regular  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship  and  a  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  will  be  expected  of  every  person  em- 
ployed.'    

"Americans  consider  their  country  as  emphatically  the  land  of 
protection,  and  attribute  most  of  their  prosperity  to  their  inhos- 
pitable customs  barriers.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  where  else  in  the 
world  will  you  find  such  a  volume  and  expanse  of  free  trade? 
.    .    .    The    internal   Commerce   of   the  United   States   makes  it  the 

most  wonderful  market  on  the  globe;  and  Brother  Jonathan,  the 
rampant  protectionist,  stands  convicted  as  the  greatest  Cobdenite 

of  them  all  ! 

"It  was  an  American  who  said.  '(Jive  me  the  luxuries  of  life 
and  I  will  not  ask  for  the  necessities  '  ;  and  there  is  more  truth 
in  this  epigram,  as  characteristic  of  the  American  point  of  view, 
than  us  author  intended  or  would,  perhaps,  allow.  In  private 
life  this  is  seen  in  the  prefer*  own  for  diamond  earrings  and 

Pans   toilets    over    neat    ami    effective    household    service.     The 


contrast  between  the  slatternly,  unkempt  maid-servant  who  opens 
the  door  for  you  and  the  general  luxury  of  the  house  itself  is  some- 
times of  the  most  startling,  not  to  say  appalling,  description.   .   . 

"If  there  is  anything  the  Americans  pride  themselves  on — and 
justly — it  is  their  handsome  treatment  of  woman.  You  will  not 
meet  five  Americans  without  hearing  ten  times  that  a  lone  woman 
can  traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States  without 
fear  of  insult;  every  traveler  reports  that  the  United  States  is 
the  paradise  of  women.  Special  entrances  are  reserved  for  them 
at  hotels,  so  that  they  need  not  risk  contamination  with  the 
tobacco- defiled  floors  of  the  public  office  ;  they  are  not  expected 
to  join  the  patient  file  of  room-seekers  before  the  hotel  clerk's 
desk,  but  wait  comfortably  in  the  reception-room  while  an  em- 
ployee secures  their  number  and  key.  There  is  no  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  justifiable  homicide  of  an  American  girl  in  her 
theater  hat.  .  .  .  But  even  this  gorgeous  medal  has  its  reverse 
side.  Few  things  provided  for  a  class  well  able  to  pay  for  com- 
fort are  more  uncomfortable  and  indecent  than  the  arrangements 
for  ladies  on  board  the  sleeping-cars.  Their  dressing  accommo- 
dation is  of  the  most  limited  description;  their  berths  are  not 
segregated  at  one  end  of  the  car,  but  are  scattered  above  and 
below  those  of  the  male  passengers;  it  is  considered  tolerable 
that  they  should  lie  with  the  legs  of  a  strange,  disrobing  man 
dangling  within  a  foot  of  their  noses. 

"Another  curious  contrast  to  the  practical,  material,  matter-of- 
fact  side  of  the  American  is  his  intense  interest  in  the  super- 
natural, the  spiritualistic,  the  superstitious.  Boston,  of  all  places 
in  the  world,  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  hunting-ground  for  the 
spiritualistic  medium,  the  faith-healer,  and  the  mind-curer.   .   .   . 

"It  is  in  America  that  I  have  over  and  over  again  heard  lan- 
guage to  which  the  calling  a  spade  a  spade  would  seem  the  most 
delicate  allusiveness ;  but  it  is  also  in  America  that  I  have  sum- 
moned a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  conscious  sixty-six  by  an  incautious 
tho  innocent  reference  to  the  temperature  of  my  morning  tub.  In 
that  country  I  have  seen  the  devotion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
his  queen  rivaled  again  and  again  by  the  ordinary  American  man 
to  the  ordinary  American  woman  (if  there  be  an  ordinary  Ameri- 
can woman),  and  in  the  same  country  I  have  myself  been  scoffed 
at  £:nd  made  game  of  because  I  opened  the  window  of  a  railway 
carriage  for  a  girl  in  whose  delicate  veins  flowed  a  few  drops  of 
colored  blood 

"From  New  York  to  Buffalo  I  am  whisked  through  the  air  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour;  in  California  I  traveled 
on  a  train  on  which  the  engineer  shot  rabbits  from  the  locomotive, 
and  the  fireman  picked  them  up  in  time  to  jump  on  the  baggage- 
car  at  the  rear  end  of  the  train 

"In  the  just-ended  war  with  Spain,  the  United  States  did  not 
fail  to  justify  its  character  as  the  Land  of  Contrasts.  From  the 
wealthy  and  enlightened  United  States  we  should  have  certainly 
expected  all  that  money  and  science  could  afford  in  the  shape  of 
superior  weapons  and  efficiency  of  commissariat  and  medical  ser- 
vice, while  we  could  easily  have  pardoned  a  little  unsteadiness  on 
the  part  of  civilians  suddenly  turned  into  soldiers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  poverty-stricken  Spaniards  had  better  rifles  than  the 
Americans;  the  commissariat  and  medical  departments  are 
alleged  to  have  broken  down  in  the  most  disgraceful  way ;  the 
citizen-soldiers  behaved  like  veterans." 

In  his  chapter  on  "The  American  Woman"  Mr.  Muirhead  has 
nothing  but  praise  to  utter,  and  his  praise  is  both  critical  and 
sincere.  Comparing  her  with  her  English  cousin,  he  says  of  the 
latter,  "the  English  girl  is  first  the  squire's  daughter,  second  a 
good  churchwoman,  third  as  English  subject,  and  fourthly  a 
woman."  Part  of  the  charm  of  the  American  girl  Mr.  Muirhead 
discovers  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  she  eludes  classification.  She  is 
almost  invariably  an  individual,  and  not  a  type.  The  American 
child,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  author  finds  altogether  unendurable 
— so  much  so  that  ho  devotes  a  chapter  to  it.  Even  here  incon- 
sistency is  persistent,  for  "by  some  mysterious  chemistry  of  the 
American  atmosphere,  social  or  otherwise,  the  horrid  little  minx 
blossoms  out  into  a  charming  and  womanly  girl,  with  just  enough 

of  independence  to  make  her  piquant :   the  cross  and  dyspeptic 

little  boy  becomes  a  courteous  and  amiable  man."      In  American 
journalism   Mr.  Muirhead  finds  the  same  glaring  contrast  of  ex 
tremes,  not  only  between  different  papers,  but  in  different  depart 
tnentS  of  the  same  sheet.      ( )n  our  unsportsmanlike  sports  and  oi.i 

lack  of  reverence  he  also  lavs  his  Bnger.     But  through  all  his 

criticism  there  runs  a  note  of  appreciation.  The  key  to  his  judg- 
ment is  in  the  title  of  his  book. 
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Reduced  Prices  on 

Suits  and  Cloaks 

ri '  iit.  close  Out  our  Winter  Sui rings  and  ( 

during  the  nexl  few  weeks  in  ord  i   to  ma 
for  Spring  goods.     We  have  therefore  made  decided  re- 

on  almost  .  vt-v  suit  and  cloak  in  om-  1 
an  opportunity  ol  securing  .i  fashionablt 
at  a  reduction  of  one-third  irom  furmcr  prices. 


Sri  le  No.      i    Church 

or  visiti: 

slsting  of  .i  waist  and 
>kin.  The  waist  is  made 
with  a  \  ok  -  of  fine  silk, 
and  both  waist  and  skirt 
are  richly  trimmed  with 
satin  bands.  Tne  suit  is 
lined  throughout.  Re- 
tailers a-k  >•; 
gown  of  this  kind.  ( )ut 
regular  price  has  been 
JiS.oo. 

Special  Price 
for  this  Sale 


$12.00 


We    tell    you    about 
hundreds  of  other  reduced- 
price    garments     in    our 
Winter     catalogue     and 
bargain-list,    which    will 
be    sent  free,    tog<  I  her 
with  a  full  line  of  samples,  to 
any  lady  who  wishes  it.     Be 
sure  to  say  whether  you  wish 
Cnlt   Mn     700  'he  samples  for   suits  or  for 

SUII  110.   <uy  cloaks,  and  we  will  then  In- 

able  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  desire.  Any  garment 
in  this  sale  that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  not  worth 
double  t  le  amount  asked  for  it,  may  be  returned  and  your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  retunded. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Samples,  and Bargain- 
List;  don't  delay — the  choicest  goodswill  be  sold  first . 

THE    NATIONAL    CLOAK    COMPANY, 
119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Spencerian  Pens 

New  Series  No.  37. 


That  is  for  inserting  a  pointed  instrumentto  eject  the- 
pen  from  the  holder,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  flow- 
ing back  on  the  pen  and  soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  Ask  for 
Vertical  No.  37. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
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The  RALSTON  STILL 

plarpd  upon  your  kitchen 
ranee  w  i  l  supply  the  Earn- 
to  lit  (-rally  with  sparkling 
distilled  water. 
Most  Scientific  in  Construction 
Largest  Guaranteed  Capacity 
Highest  Awardat  Omaha  Exp'n 
E>"h>rstd   by   Ralston    livnlth 

Club. 
Send  postal  for  booklet  "  I"  to 

THE  A.  R.BAILEY  MFG.  CO., 

64  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK 


MANY    FORTUNES    ARE    BEING    MADE 
BY    AMERICAN    INVESTORS    in 

[Rubber  plantations 

Local  residence  is  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to.... 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


The  American  manufacturers  of  agricultural  im- 
-  have  a  clear  field  and  a  market  to  them- 
selves in  Mexico,  and  the  demand  Cor  United  States 
agricultural  machinery  is  steadily  Increasing. 
Syndicates  are  being  organized  in  various  States 
of  Mexico  to  scientifically  cultivate  cocoa,  coffee, 
rubber,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other 
products  indigenous  to  the  country,  which  means 
the  employment  of  modern  agricultural  machin- 
ery. Consul  Kindrick,  in  writing  from  Ciudad 
Juarez,  December  4,  says: 

•'The  American  manufacturers  Should  not  con- 
clude that  because  the  implements  are  purchased 
in  the  United  States  it  is  unnecessary  to  canvass 
Mexico  wall  the  hope  of  increasing  the  demand. 
The  sale  of  our  manufacturers  might  be  exten- 
sively increased  by  despatching  to  the  agricultural 
districts  intelligent  representatives  who  under- 
stand the  habits  and  customs  of  their  prospective 
patrons  and  the  Spanish  language.  He  must  adapt 
his  methods  to  those  of  the  Mexicans  if  he  hopes  to 
gain  their  favor  and  fill  his  order-book." 

Mr.  Kindrick  states  that  he  is  informed  by  im- 
porters that  manufacturers  would  secure  more 
business  if  they  would  make  special  export  prices 
to  purchasers  in  Mexico.  This  is  done  by  manu- 
facturers of  firearms  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  compete  with  European  manufacturers  of  these 
articles, 


United  States  Consul  Halstead,  at  Birmingham, 
in  his  annual  report  says  that  there  is  hardly  a 
single  line  of  American  manufacture  of  articles, 
used  also  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  many 
novel  things  not  known  elsewhere,  but  could  be 
profitably  exported  if  proper  steps  for  its  intro- 
duction were  taken,  and  if  careful,  slow,  reason- 
able, and  common-sense  methods  of  sale  were 
adopted.  He  maintains  that  while  the  Americans 
are  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  world,  they  are 
the  poorest  traders.  He  is  led  to  this  belief  by  his 
observations  of  the  way  they  are  handling  the 
export  trade  and  their  endeavors  to  get  into  it. 
Consul  Halstead  attributes  the  great  increase  in 
American  export  trade  to  a  "fifty  per  cent."  supe- 
riority in  manufacturing  knowledge  and  natural 
resources,  notwithstanding  a  "fifteen  to  thirty 
per  cent."  inferiority  in  trading  knowledge,  a 
heavy  percentage  of  unwillingness  to  learn  foreign 
trading  customs,  and  a  still  greater  percentage  of 
lack  of  foreign  merchant  facilities  and  organiza- 
tion.   He  says: 

"If  a  small  portion  of  the  vast  sum  of  money  in 
the  United  States  now  seeking  investment  could 
be  employed  in  some  form  of  export  scheme  to 
handle  American  goods  we  would  soon  be  able  to 
record  a  greater  export  of  American  goods  than 
of  the  raw  products  of  the  soil,  tho  to-day  we  are 
boasting  of  an  excess  of  manufactured  exports 
over  the  manufactured  imports." 


The  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
products  is  always  present  in  South  Africa.  The 
country  will  never  be  able  to  raise  all  the  cereals 
it  will  use,  for  suitable  land  for  this  purpose  is 
limited.  There  is  never  a  large  supply  of  wheat 
on  hand,  and  the  future  requirements  are  not  an- 
ticipated. This  country  depends  largely  upon  the 
United  States.  Statistics  supplied  by  American 
consuls  show  that  Cape  Colony  alone  imported 
184,455, 370  pounds,  178,131,801  pounds  of  which  was 
imported  from  the  United  States. 


For  Dyspepsia 

Take  Horsford's   Acid   Phosphate. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,   Pa.,  says:    "A   wonderful  remedy   which 
gave  me   most   gratifying  results  in   the  worst   forms  of 
dyspepsia." 


A  NEW 


Digestive  Principle. 


Thi   I  I  publications  of  the  coun- 

try have  been  giving  much  space  of  late  to  a 
new  element  for  digesting  starchy  foods.    Prom 

many  articles  we  tak<  .1  selection  from  the 
/  ittlt  r,    New    York  : 

"  In  tlu-se  days  of  pn  Is  gratifying  to 

know  that  cases  of  amylaceous  (/.<■.,  starchj  1 
indigestion  which  have  so  frequently  baffled  us 
can  now  be  treated  with  ;i  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  For  years  we  have  been  looking  for 
a  diastase  (digester  of  starch)  more  potent 
than  that  found  in  the  malt  extracts.  It  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Takamine,  a  Jap  im-sc  ch<  mist, 
to  discover  one  of  remarkable  power.  In  this 
product,  Taka-Diastase,  we  have  what  the  pro- 
it  has  so  long  desired,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  remarkable  that  many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  profession  have  investigated  it,  and  the 
conclusion  uniformly  reached  is  that  in  eases 
of  inability  to  digest  starches  we  have  in  this 
ferment  a  reliable  treatment." 

Most  of  our  food  is  starch — all  vegetables  are 
largely  starch — yet  when  the  stomach  refused 
to  digest  starch,  medicine  lias  hitherto  been 
powerless.  Pepsin  has  been  the  backbone  of  all 
treatment  of  indigestion — excellent  for  meat 
foods  but  valueless  for  starch. 

Kaskola  Tablets  are  the  only  form  in  which 
this  wonderful  remedy  is  offered  to  the  general 
public.  We  believe  them  a  perfect  remedy  for 
indigestion  and  dyspepsia ;  they  combine  the 
meritorious  elements  of  old  treatments,  with  the 
new  Japanese  discovery. 

They  are  prepared  solely  by  the  P.  L.  Abbey 
Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  will  gladly  send  a 
regular  size  half-a-dollar  box  to  anyone  sending 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  if  the  indigestion  is  benefited 
by  their  use,  fifty  cents  shall  be  paid.  If  not, 
no  charge  will  be  made. 
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ICKEKMAIN'S  HPQl^Q 
URABLE  1/COlVO. 

This  one  in  Oak 

DELIVERED 
EAST  of  the 
niSSISSlPPI 


$332 


Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  63, 

describing  and  illustrating  more  than  200  styles. 
(established  1868.) 
AHERICAN  UESK  &  STOOL  CO., 
Howard  and  Croshy  Sts. ,  NEW  YORK. 


PURE  WATER! 


is  water  free  from  organic 
matter  which  produces  dis- 
ease, and  from  earthy  salts 
which  induce  stiff  joints, 
rheumatism  and  disorders  of 
the  kidneys. 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

produces  it  (aerated)  in  any 
quantity  very  cheaply  and 
simply.  Our  $10  Still  has 
twice  the  capacity  of  others, 
and  is  the  only  Still  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Send  for  booklet. 
THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.,  128  North  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 


BIGY 


M  CQ         150°  'flS  Models,  all  kinds,  must 
MLLOi    be  sacrificed,  $!)  to   $18.    Second- 
hand,  $3  to   $12.     Write  for  Catalog  and 
bargain  offer. 
J.  M.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago. 


AND  PREMIUMS.— FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  in  beauti- 
ful free  booklet.  Free  sample  Soap  if  men- 
tion this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Our  Offer  fully  explained  in  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Oct.  22d,  Nov.   19th  and  26th. 


LARKIN  SOAPS 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. 


make  irritable  people.  A  food 
t'l.it  is  n  lurishing  and  that  docs 
nut  cloy  the  appetite  is 

/.  Tonic  and 

It  i  ■  mtain -.  the  nourishing 

elemi  ntsofi  p  ired  tor  invalids 

and  those  needing 
ishment  and  a  restored  appetite.     May 
be  takm  dry,  or  in  water,  milk,  etc. 

Pamphlr  ts  mailed  by  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co. , 
40  Stone  St. ,  New  York  City,  selling  agents  for  Farben- 
fabriken verm.  Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld. 


Be  Friendly 


"You  can  light  another's  candle 
with  yours  without  loss." 

You  have  eaten  Quakei  Oats? 
Then  you  Know  how  wholesome 
it  is,  but  it  vou  have  a  friend  who 
does  not  know,  you  will  do  him 
a  kindness  by  telling  him — par- 
ticularly if  he  has  indigestion. 

I  Ml    EASY  FOOD 


Quaker  Oats 


THE  WORLD'S  BREAKFAST 


Dr.  Timothy  Dwicht,  who  ins  just  resigned 
Diversity,  is  fond  of  tell- 
ing the  i  I  li :s  life  as  a  teacher  : 

He  had  under  him  a  young  man  who  was  an  in- 
e   shirker   of   lis   duties       In  order  that  he 
might  forego  atl  ending  church  service  on  Sundays 
he  applied  to    I  •   a  seat  in  the  Epis- 

copal Church,  thinking  that  there  he  might  prevail 
on  the  college  monitor  t.>  allow  him  to  "cut"  now 
and  then  witli  impunity 

Hie  efl  is  the  monitor  was  a 

marvel  of  conscientiousness.  In  this  predicament 
•he  drone  sought  his  division  officer. 

•'Mr.  Dwight,"  he  said,  "I  shall  have  to  ask  you 
•o  alow  me  to  attend  some  other  church,  for  that 
Episcopal  monitor  is  absolutely  incorruptible.  I 
can  do  nothing  with  him." 

Tl  e   boldness  of  the  appeal  was  a  source  of  nn 
1  merriment  to  t  lie  good-natured  tutor 


Wii.f.  iRD  WO(  IDRUFF,  the  :  ged  president  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  died  recently  at  San  Francisco. 
He  was  horn  at  Avon,  Conn.,  on  March  i,  1S07,  and 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Mormon 
church  in  1833.  In  i83Q  he  became  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  with  the  special  title  of  "Banner  of 
the  Gospel,"  and  he  traveled  extensively  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  doing  missionary  work. 
In  1887  he  succeeded  John  Taylor  as  president  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
He  was  a  polygamist  originally,  but  in  1890  pro- 
fessed to  have  received  a  revelation  abolishing 
polygamy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Utah  Legis- 
lature for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  his 
ministry  he  traveled  172,369  miles,  held  7,665  meet- 
ings, preached  3,226  discourses,  organized  51 
branches  of  the  church  and  77  preaching  stations. 
He  followed  his  people  in  their  journeyings 
through  the  country,  and,  in  1846,  was  one  of  the 
four  men  who  directed  the  caravan  of  400  wagons 
which  carried  the  Mormons  to  Utah.  His  body 
has  been  shipped  back  to  Salt  Lake  City.  It  lay  in 
state  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  and  the  inter- 
ment took  place  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  January  2. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt  in  inaugurated  gover- 
nor of  New  Vol  k. 

Despatches  say  that  because  General  Gomez 
demanded  that  the  surrender  of  Cuba  be  made 
jointly  to  him  and  to  General  Brooke,  and,  further, 
that  the  Cuban  leaders  had  planned  to  sack  Ha- 
vana, that  the  Cubans  were  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  evacuation  day  ceremonies. 

Much  opposition  is  developed  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  the  weekly  transfer  of  the  customs  re- 
ceipts to  Havana. 

It  is  reported  that  a  warrant  has  been  issued 
by  the  British  authorities  for  the  arrest  of  Kmile 
Zola. 

It  is  reported  that  Spain,  influenced  by  France 
and  Russia,  will  refuse  to  sell  Great  Britain  a  coal- 
ing-station in  the   Balearic  Inlands. 

Tuesday ,  January  j. 

M    S.  Quay  Is  renominated  for  Unite  '.  States 

Senator  by  the  Republican   caucus. 

The  natives  at  I  lollo,  it  is  reported,  will  resist 
the  landing  of  armed  American  Forces, 

s.-.  retary  Long  semis  detailed  estimates  to 
Congress  foi  fifteen  new  war-ships. 

The  debt  of  the  United   States.  D.vcr 

less  casta  in  the  Treasury,  was  11,199,176,386. 

The  United  States  Court  ol  Appeals  at  Chi 

ides,  in  a  suit  involving  the  application  1  1 
t'n.-  National  Bankruptcy  law,  that  the  statute  of 
Illinois  does  not  give  a  workman  any  furthei 
priority  of  claim  than  that  provided  in  th. 

law. 

'.■ported  that  the  rebels  liave  defeated 


EUROPEAN   TOURS. 

i?th  ^  ear.    Putli    limited 

Jii»    H   9.  PAIN1  N.  ■> 


TIIV    1  I 


Bronchia^ 

be/ 


mile 
Hire  of 


Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Hoarseness 
and  Sore  Throat. 


A  GOOD  PRACTICE. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite 
and  Perfect  Digestion. 

After  each  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  ol  Stuart's 

Dyspepsia  Tablets  111  the  mouth  and,  mingling 
with  the  loot! ,  they  constitute  a  pi  stive, 

absolutely  safe  for  the  most  sen  ach. 

They  digest  the  food  before  it  kas  tint* 
ment.  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  Kas  and 
keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  trom  the  poison- 
ous products  oi  fermented,  half-digested  fa 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  make  the  com- 
plexion clear  by  keeping  the  blond  pure. 

They  increase  llcsh  by  digesting  flesh-forming 
foods. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  only  reme- 
dy designed  especially  for  the  cure  of  stomach 
troubles  and  nothing  c 

< )ne  disease,  one  remedy;  the  successful  physi- 
cian of  to-day  is  the  specialist  ;  the  successful 
medicine  is  the  medicine  prepared  especially 

for  one  disease. 

A  whole  package  taken  at  one  time  would  not 
hurt  you,  but  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good 
material. 

Over  six  thousand  men  and  women  in  the 
State  of  .Michigan  alone  have  been  cured  of  in- 
digestion and  dyspepsia  by  the  use  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

Sold  bv  all  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 

Send  for  Free  Book  on  stomach  diseases  to 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


The  Luxury  of  Bathing 

is  marred  by  hot  water  dis- 
colored from  the  galvanized 
iron  kitchen  boiler,  which 
rust  inside  and  affords  a 
lodging  place  for  dirt.  The 
smooth  tin  lining  of  the 

BROWN   BROTHERS' 


SEAMLESS  COPPER 
HOUSE  RANGE  BOILER 

never  rusts ;  you  can  always 
get 

CLEAN  HOT  WATER. 

No  Seams.     No  Rivets.     No 
Leaks.      Spiral  rib  guaran- 
tees against  collapse. 
BOILER  BOOKLET  FOR 
THE  ASKING. 

RANDOLPH  &  CLOWES, 

Box  19,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BURPEE 


Best 


That  Grow 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1899,     Mailed  FRRR  to  all. 

A  bright  Rook  of  176  paijes,  with  elegant  I 

1  ad  illustrations  from  nature.    GIvps  much  valu- 

able new  information.   THOt 'SANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
in    cash    prizes.      Write  a    postal    cunt   TO-DAY  » 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  A  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 
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,  Syracuse, 


Readers  of  Tm  Litbbasi  Dioi  d  to  mention  tin-  pabHoation  win 


STAMPED    STEEL    CEILiNCS 
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H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  Street,  New  York 
n  \.  ritlng  tO  advertisers. 
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For  Rheumatism  and  Sleeplessness 

We  Offer  the  Best  and  Simplest  Treatment  Free. 

Dr.  Brown- Sdquard,  the  world-renowned  French  physician,  declared  that  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  pains 
in  muscles  and  bones  arose  from  a  too  great  flow  of  electricity  from  the  body  to  the  earth.  If  this  is  true,  the  stopping 
of  this  flow  by  insulating  the  body  from  the  earth  should  bring  relief.  It  seems  to  be  true;  for  these  disorders  are 
extremely  troublesome  in  damp  weather  (damp  air  being  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity),  while  great  relief  is  felt  when 
the  air  is  again  dry  (dry  air  being  a  non-conductor,  insulates  to  a  great  extent). 

This  line  of  thought  led  to  the  invention  of  the  Slayton  Electric  Switch  (llass  Casters.  Just  why  they  (aire,  no 
one  knows.  We  do  not  know  if  our  theory  is  true.  We  do  not  know  that  the  casters  will  cure  you.  We  do  know 
that,  properly  tried,  they  greatly  relieve  or  completely  cure  ninety  per  cent,  of  those  who  use  them. 

Read  these  unsolicited  testimonials  and  think   if  it   is  worth  your  while  to  take  a   week's  free  trial  of  a  treatment 
that  has  been  so  powerful  for  good  with  others. 


<  >\r  IRD,  I Vnn  ,  I  lec.  8th,  1S98. 
The  Slayton  Electrii  1 

Gentlemen: — I  saw  your  ad.  in  Thb  Literary  Digi  st,  sen)  for  your  rollers  and 
put  them  under  my  wife's  bed  without  her  knowled.se  —  the  next  morning  she  reported 
having  enjoyed  the  best  night's  sleep  for  many  weeks.  She  has  continued  to  be  bene- 
fited.    Cannot  return  them,  so  send  vou  the  monev  herewith  enclosed.      Yours, 

Ri  \.  F.  is.  Harvey. 

Ithaca,  Mich.,  I>ec.  12th,  1898, 
Slayton  Elbctric  Caster  Co.,  Tecumseh   Mich., 

Gentlemen  : —  Now  after  three  weeks'  trial  of  your  Electric  Casters,  Mrs.  Olidden 
and  myself  are  satisfied  that  they  are  proving  a  real  benefit  to  each  of  us,  and  are  all  you 
represented  them  to  be,  and  wish  to  retain  them  permanently.  With  thanks  for  your 
courteous  treatment.     Very  respectfully ,  Rev.  N.  1>.  Glidden. 


Tecumseh,  Midi.,  Sept.  9th,  1898. 
Slayton  Ki.m  trii    Caster  Co., 

Gentlemen:  Since  using  your  Electric  Casters  neither  Mrs.  Frost  nor  myself  have 
been  troubled  with  rheumatism.  Mrs  F.  was  scarcely  ever  free  from  it  before  using  the 
casters,  but  now  says  she  never  has  a  twinge  of  it. 

Yours  sincerely,  W.  F.  Fhost. 

Riugf.wav,  Mich.,  Dec.  9th,  1898. 
The  Slayton  Electric  Caster  Co., 

Gentlemen  — I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  your  casters  have  completely  cured  me 
of  my  neuralgia,  which  I  had  had  some  six  wee  ks.  The  fourth  night  I  had  them  on  my  bed 
it  all  left  me  and  I  am  now  completely  cured  of  the  neuralgia  and  headache.  I  do  hope 
they  will  help  others  as  they  have  helped  me.     Truly  yours,  J.  W.  Hakek. 


FREE  TRIAL 


FOR  ONE  WEEK.     We  will  gladly  send  any  one  mentioning  this  paper  a  set  of  the  Casters  on 
receipt  of  17c.  for  postage.    Try  them  for  one  week  according  to  directions.     If  they  do  not  help 
you,  send  them  back  by  mail  and  no  charge  will  be  made.     If  they  do  help  you,  send  us  $2.00  in  full  payment. 


THE   SLAYTON    ELECTRIC    CASTER    CO.,  25  Pearl  Street,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 


body  of  imperial  troops   in  the   upper   Yang-tse- 
Kiang  region  in  China. 

— The  new  Viceroy  of  India  and  his  wife  arrive 
at  Calcutta. 
Wednesday.  January  4. 

—  The  President  sends  the  treaty  of  p(  ace 
•with  Spain  to  the  Senate. 

—The  Interior  Department  decides  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  schools  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

—United    States  Circuit  Judge  Morrow,  at 
Francisco,    decides   that  t'ae  stamp  tax  011  tele- 
graph messages  must  be  paid  by  the  sender. 

— Resolutions  are  adopted  in  the  California 
assembly  instructing-  the  State's  representa;  ivi  ■. 
in  Congress  to  support  the  Administration  in  its 
p  tliey  regarding  the  Philippines. 

— It  is  estimated  by  the  director  of  the  mini 
the    gold  output   of   the  United   States  i  1    1  8!>S 
was  $65,762,677,  an  increase  of   $8,419,677  over   that 
of  1897. 

—  Major  Esterhazy,  the  author  of  the  Dreyfus 
bordereau,  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Court  of  Cassation. 

Thursday ,  January  3. 

— The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  of  inquiry  as 
to  the  peace  commission. 

— The  official  text  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ivi  h 
Spain  is  made  public. 

—The  Anglo-American  Joint-High  Commis- 
sion resumes  its  sessions  in  Washington. 

—General  Otis  issues  a  proclamation  to  the 
Filipinos  containing  the  President's  instructions 
regarding  the  American  policy  in  the  islands 

—  Twelve  lives  are  lost  in  a  collision  between  a 
French  and  British  steamer  in  the  English  Channel. 

—  An  Anglo-Egyptian  force,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Lewis,  routs  a  Dervish  emir  on  the  Blue 
Nile. 

Friday ,  Jan  tiary  6. 

—The  Senate  adopts  a  resolution,  asking  the 
President  for  the  instructions  given  to  the  Peace 
Commissioners. 

— The  Navy  Department  receives  a  requisition 
for  ships  and  supplies  from  Admiral  Dewey. 

— The  American   Minister  at  Peking  protests 


Don't  spend  so  much 
money  on  lamp-chimneys  — 
get  Macbeth' s — get  the  chim- 
ney made  for  your  lamp. 

The  Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


against  further  exclusive  grants  to  France  or  any 
other  powers. 

— The  native  governors  of  Luzon  meet  at  Mala- 
las   and  declare   for    Philippine    independence 

against  all  foreign  intervention. 

Sat urday,  January  7. 

—The  gunboats  Solace,  Princeton,  and  Yorktown 
are  ordered  to  Manila. 

Senator  Lodge  introduces  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
submarine  cable  lie  twee  n  the  United  States  and 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

—  Benjamin  F.  F  field  is  appointed  United 
States  Senator  from  Vermont  to  succeed  the  late 
Senator  Morrill. 

Sunday,  January  8. 

—  It  is  reported  that  the  insurgents  at  Hollo 
threaten  to  burn  the  city  if  it  is  bombarded  by  the 
American  fleet. 

—It  is  reported  by  a  Paris  newspaper  that  the 
Court  of  Cassation  holds  that  Dreyfus  was  justly 
condemned. 

—Colonel  Julison  San  Martin,  who  abandoned 
Ponce  to  General  Miles  without  resistance,  has 
been  sentenced  in  Spain  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 


0 inter  djruise 


to  the  Scenes  of 

THE   BATTLEFIELDS  OF  THE 
SPANISH=AMERICAN    WAR 

J  By  the  American   Line  Twin-Screw    United 

">)  States    Mail 

,J$q5.  5.  NEW  TORK 

^  ^~^"^®    (u.  s.  Auxiliary  Cruiser  Harvard.) 
Sailing  from  new  york,  Saturday, 

MARCH    4th,   1899,  for 

Havana,  Santiago,  Sibo- 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE      ney,    Daiquiri,    Guanta- 

$200  namo,  San  Juan,  Ponce, 

.  ,,  .  The   Windward   Islands, 

and  Upwards  flnd  Jamaica    ^   ^   J 

....  DURATION    31     DAYS  .... 


Go  to  California 

Go  to  California  via  "  Sunset  Limited,"  the  fastest  and 
finest  long  distance  train  in  the  world.  Our  patrons  of 
past  seasons  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
unexcelled  train-service  is  operated  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  again  this  year,  thus  affording  an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  our  wintry  blasts  via  a  semi- 
tropical  route  to  the  land  that  knows  no  winter.  Direct 
connections  for  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  around-the-world.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  349 
Broadway,  New  York. 


For  full   information  apply  to 


Electric  Currents. 

Every  cue  knows  that  when  two  substances  are  put  near 
together  an  electric  flow  takes  place  between  them.  So 
from  the  human  body  of  the  earth  there  passes  a  continual 
current,  strong  when  internal  conditions  give  the  body  a 
high  potential,  ai  d  lower  in  the  normal  state.  It  was  an 
interesting  theory  of  Dr.  Brown  Sequardthat  the  strength 
of  this  flow  had  a  direct  effect  on  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
and  kindred  and  nervous  diseases. 

It  is  characteristic  that  the  theory  propounded  by  the 
Celts  should  be  reduced  to  practise  by  a  Yankee.  A  firm 
in  Michigan  claims  to  bring  great  relief  to  sufferers  from 
these  disorders  by  Insulating  them  with  glass  bed  casters, 
fitted  with  regulating  electric  switches  for  governing  the 
insulation.  The  advertisement  of  this  concern,  The  Slay- 
ton Electric  Caster  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  in  another 
column,  is  worth  reading  They  show  their  confidence  in 
the  virtue  of  their  treatment  by  giving  a  week's  free  trial 


International  Navigation  Company 

6    BOWLING    GREEN,    NEW    YORK,    or   any    of 
.  their  Agents  in  the   United  States  and   Canada 


Curope 
^Orient 


A  series  of  attractive  and  com- 
prehensive tours  under  personal 
escort,  arranged  to  leave  New 
York  during  Dec,  Jan.,  and 
Feb.,  visiting  Gibraltar,  Italy, 
Southern  France  (The  Riviera), 
Switzerland,  Paris,  London,  etc. 
Also  Italy,  F.gypt,  The  Nile, 
Palestine,  Greece,  etc.  All  ex- 
penses #480  up,  according  to  tour  Programs  a.d  Ga- 
zette,   100  pp.,  sent  free.     Apply  to 

rSnCagtden       fi-  Q*z*  $  $<m$ 

Established  1844 113  Broadway,  New  York 


GOETHE'S  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS 

Translated    l>y     FREDERICK     BUTLER.        l6mo. 
75  pp.     Price,  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Address:  Frederick  Butler, 

READING,  PA. 


Readers  of  The  Literaby  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  347. 

Specially  Contributed  t<>  The  LITERARY  Digest 

BY  Wali  kk  POUTZBR. 

Black— Nine  Pieces. 


White    Thirteen  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  348. 

First  Prize  Dreizuger-Turnier  des  Aftonbladet. 

Black  — Eight  Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  341. 
Key-move,  Kt  — K  8. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
K.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City.N.  C. ;  R.  M.Camp- 
bell, Cameron,  Tex.;  W.  W.  Smith,  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  C.  Porter,  Lam- 
berton,  Minn.;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tenn' 
K.  Hi-  -  .  Harlow,  Ark.;  1-  R.  Hile,  West  Su- 
perior. Wit.;  the  Rev.  B.C.  Haskell,  Battle  Creek, 
Iowa  ;  H  W.  Barry,  Boston;  Mcdora  Darr,  Pin- 
I 

r     abvious;    otherwise 
very  go. ,.1"     M.  \V    H;   "  A  Capital  Challenger  "— 

I.  W   I'.;    ! '•     I--.    H     J;  "A   problem   of   snr- 

Dg;  beauty  and  strength"    k    M   c  ;  "Beauti- 

ful,  but  not  difficult"  !•'.  S.  I'  ;  "Contains  many 
g.,.,,1  points;  but  the  k.-y  is  rather  strong "— H. 
W.  B. 

No.  342. 

K.      I. 


.   mate 


Rx  P 


Kt-B4 

Kt—  B  6 


Kt— R  4,  mate 


Kt  x  Kt 


Kt-B  4 


Ktx(.)PorKtP!mate 

K     K  stmust) 

Kt  x  Q  P  db.Ch    Kt-B  7!  1  mate 

. 3.  

K    k  4  (mi 
Kt  -K   ,  en 

'  Kt  x  Kt 


Q     Ki  j!  !  I  mate 


P  Queens  P-B  7 


Kt— K  3,  mate 


a  ^ 


'  ,  mate 


K     K  4 


Other  variations  depend  upon  those  given. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  I.  W.  B. 
F.  H.  J..  R.  M.  C,  WAV.  S.,C.  P.,  B.  C.  H..H.W. 
B.,  M.  I).;  J.  A.  Nicholson,  Dover,  Del. 

Comments  :  "Ingenious  and  difficult"— M.W.H.; 
UA  strong  problem  requiring  diligent  search  for 
motto  and  key  "—I.  W.  B.;  "A  splendid  conception  ; 
good  enough  for  first  prize"— F.  H.  J.;  "Brilliant 
and  beautiful"-R.  M.  C  ;  "Striking  "— W.  W.  S. ; 
"Very  difficult  even  after  one  gets  the  first  move" 
— C.  P.;  "A  pretty  idea,  cleverly  illustrated  "— H. 
W.  B. 

Several  of  our  old  solvers  were  caught  by  Kt— K 
6.     This  looks  as  if  it  would  work: 

Kt-K  6  Kt— R6  Kt— Kt  4,  mate 

1. 2. 3. 

K— K  4  Any  (?) 

The  trouble  is  that  when  you  make  "any"  read 
Kt— B  4,  there  isn't  mate  next  move,  for  if  you 
check  anywhere  K  x  P.  Another  key  was  tried: 
Kt— B  6,  the  reply  to  which  is  Kt— Q  5. 

II.  W.  Barry,  Boston,  solved  339  and  340.  He 
uses  the  words  "Very  subtle  "  as  description  of 
340.  E.  C.  D. ,  Spencer,  Mass.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V. 
Streed,  Cambridge,  111.,  got  338  and  339.  Medora 
Darr  got  339.  A.  J.Hamilton,  Portland,  Ore.,  was 
successful  with  337  and  338,  and  F.  L.  Hitchcock, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  found  the  key  of  335. 

Concerning  No.  344. 
Dr.  Dalton  regrets  exceedingly  that  he  sent  the 
wrong  diagram  of  344,  and  desires  by  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  error  to  exonerate  the 
Chess  Editor  of  The  LITERARY  DIGEST  from  any 
blame.  The  problem  as  published  has  two  solu- 
tions. The  right  setting  requires  that  the  White 
K  should  be  on  K  Kt  8,  and  a  White  P  on  K  R  4, 
Dr.  Dalton  hopes  that  his  friend;;  will  pardon  him, 
fix  the  problem,  and  send  soluti  >n  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

English  Prize-Winners. 
Chess  Editor  of 'The  Literary  Digest. 

Dear  Sir  :— As  you  doubtless  are  aware,  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  criticize  other  composers'  prob- 
lems—which is  one  reason  why  I  never  figure  in 
any  solving-contest.  A  good  problem  is  to  me  a 
highly  suggestive  work,  and  I  can  not  dismiss  it 
with  a  single  phrase. 

However,  if  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  two- 
movers,  it  is  seldom  I  alight  on  a  good  problem; 
so  that  to  criticize  or  not  to  criticize  is  rarely  the 
question  with  me. 

In  this  week's  DIGEST  there  is  a  2-er  by  one 
Fothergill,  an  English  composer,  which,  after 
solving  at  a  glance,  I  confess  set  me  a-thinking. 

I  put  the  query  to  myself,  "Why  did  this  partic- 
ular problem  gain  first  prize  ?"  and  I  answered  it 
in  almost  the  same  breath:  "  Because  it  is  tricky  !  " 

I  hear  the  chorus  of  voices  (Digest  solvers)  ex- 
claim :  "What,  you  don't  admire  the  problem  ? " 

I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  admire  it,  but  some 
times  you  know  a  positive  and  a  negative  go  hand- 
In -hand.  I  admire  it  exactly  for  what  is  worth- 
no  more.  While  I  was  admiring  it,  in  fact,  the 
thought  came  upon  me,  that  the  best  problem 
entered  in  a  tournev  (especially  a  transatlantic 
one)  doesn't  by  any   means  always  win  first  prize. 

I  hear    the  chorus  of  BWOi  Bgaint  "Ah! 

then  vou  don't  deem  M  r.F.'s  -j  er  worthy  til  st  prise} 
■  ume  you  entered  a  problem  yourself  in 
the 'Football  Field '  Tourney,  which  proved  an- 
il, and  therefore  you  feel  rather  spiteful 
against  this,  the  successful  one  !  Weil,  we  all 
think  it  a  splendid  one-  so  there  !  " 

Again,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  did  not  enter 
(nor  ever  dreamed  of  entering)  a  problem  in  the 
tourney  ;  but  I  admit  you  are  right  in  your  belief 
that  I  consider  this  problem  unworthy  of  its  high 
honor.  You  may  Bay  :  "It  was  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  batch."   Then  my  answer  Is:  "The  contest 

was  not  a  firBt-ClaSS  One,  inasmuch  as  it  must  have 
to   elicit  the  best  work   from  the   best  com- 
posers." 


What  are  the  faults  in  this  2-er?  White's  lack 
of  resource,  disclosing  the  fact  at  once  that  the  Q 
must  make  the  initial  coup;  the  cramped  position 
of  the  R  at  R  1  ;  the  existence  of  the  White  Pawn 
at  Q  6  and  the  Black  Pawn  at  Q  2  ;  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  of  the  Black  R  (considering  lie  fact 
that  the  White  K  :  g  is  tied  down  to  h:s  square), 
Showing  that  in  some  way  he  must  be  caught  ;  the 
limited  rar.ge  for  Black's  few  forces,  and  ! 
the  greatest  defect  of  all,  namely,  the  excessive 
guard  placed  on  Black  King's  fourth  square.  No 
less'nan  four   White   men  cover  I     The 

pro'jlem  is  what  would  be  called  narrow  in  scope  ; 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  it  is  limittd  in 
possibilities.  How  should  a  problem  "  limited  in 
possibilities"  be  entitled  to  a  tournamental  prize  ? 

What  are  the  virtues  of  the  composition?  An- 
swer: A  very  good  key,  despite  its  obviousness 
and  trickiness,  for  it  develops  two  or  three  fine 
mates;  good  construction  ;  pleasing,  if  rather  hack- 
neyed, variations,  or  afterplay. 

However  t  lis  2-er  is  only  a  case  in  point.  I  have 
never  seen  iny  good  whatever  come  out  of  a  prob- 
lem tourney  ;  and  my  opinion,  instead  of  having 
changed,  is  now  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  I  will 
always  remember  that  one  of  my  poorest  two- 
movers  won  first  prize  in  an  English  problem-con- 
test. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  English  are  essentially 
creative  (in  literature,  art,  and  most  things),  and 
that  they  do  not  make  good  critics.     [1  is  is 

a  truism,  and  applies  equally  well  to  problem- work 
and  criticism.  I  find  much  to  commend  in  the 
best  output  of  the  best  English  composers,  but 
their  theories  and  criticism  I  nearly  always  find 
fault  with.  Their  judgment  is  none  too  good. 
No  English  tournament  passes  by,  the  verdict  of 
which  impresses  me  as  being  fair  and  true.  How 
often  the  second,  third,  or  sometimes  fourth  prize- 
winners prove  better  in  many  respects  than  the 
first.    And  I  think  I  am  not  alone  in  my  opinion. 

Personally  I  have  every  reason  to  hold  the  Eng- 
lish problemist  and  problem-editor  in  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration;  but  if  they  would  only 
select  problem-judges  of  some  other  nationality 
when  it  comes  to  making  the  awards  In  their 
tournevs,  my  admiration  would  increase  ! 

In  that  case  we  should  not  see  the  same  names, 
strangely  enough  always  English  ones,  appealing 
so  repeatedly  r  .nong  the  prize-winners  of  evei  v 
tourney.  The  reputation  of  favoritism,  too,  which 
gains  ground  every  day,  would  at  least  be  re- 
moved. 

After  which  I  expect  to  be  set  dowr  as  a  "Yan- 
kee crank,"  who  is  trying  p  n»w  way  of 
ing  the  lion's  tail."  If  I  have  only  tna  '  Mr.  l-'.'s 
harmless  ?-er  the  pretext  for  a  gront—l  —  '  none 
the  less  justified.  But  goodnessknows,  I  ;  11.  .i.  no 
growling  mood  ! 

Haven  t  I  just  scanned  those  over-induiger.t 
comments  of  the  over-indulgent  DIGEST  solvers, 
anent  some  two-move  effort  of  my  own  ?  Doesn't 
I.  W.  B.'s  aptly  alliterative  criticism  still  ring 
sweetly  in  my  willing  ears  ! 

Walter  Pulitzer. 

The  Janowsky-Showalter   Match. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Showalter's 
brother,  the  match  was  postponed  for  nearly  four 
weeks.  The  two  masters  met  again  on  January  6. 
We  hope  that  nothing  will  prevent  the  regular  con- 
tinuance of  the  match  until  the  best  man  wins.  At 
the  time  of  going  to  press  the  score  stands:  Ja- 
oowski,  5  ;    Showalter,  1  ;  Draws,  4. 

Kansas   vs.  Nebraska. 

On  January  5,  play  began  in  a  Correspondence 
Tourney  to  test  the  relative  Chess-strength  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska.  Kansas  is  rept'  X  A. 
Voss,  O,  M.  Ufford,  WAV.  Gibson,  Dr.  J  J.  Parker, 
L.C.  Moise,  Prof.  A.  B.  Hitchcock,  A.  L.  W.igen- 
seller,  and  O.  A.  BayleSS.  Those  battling  for  the 
honor  of  Nebraska  are  E.  R.  Tyson,  T.  N'.  Hart- 
zell,  Les  Bdwards,  Nelson  Raid,  P.  J.  Barron,  A. 
Rasmisson,  (J.  L.  Clark,  I 
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BOH  \NCK. 

Beginning  In  (his  week's  issue  of  Tiik  Nkw  Yoick 

is  a  tip  top  story  by  Walter  Puiit/er,  editor  ol 

lea*   Cheat  itagcutine,  entitled  "That  Duel  at 

the  Chateau  Haraaaae."   Thad moment  turns  oa 

a  gams  of  Chess,    Bend  80  cents  for  a  three-months' 

subscription  fop  Tun  Nkw  Yoick  beginning  with  tho 
of  January  14     Address   Tsuj  New  Yoick,  20 

Lafayette  I  .  irk. 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    DAY. 


GOVERNORS   ON    CURRENT    PROBLEMS. 

GOVERNORS'  messages  submitted  to  legislatures  in  a  large 
number  of  States  this  month  treat  of  a  great  variety  of  im- 
portant current  problems.  The  views  expressed  and  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  these  elective  heads  of  commonwealths, 
whose  government  touches  the  living  affairs  of  the  people  at  so 
many  points,  may  be  considered  of  distinctive  value  as  indicators 
of  tendencies  of  thought  and  legislative  experiment. 

State  finances,  including  phases  of  the  problem  of  local  taxa- 
tion, usually  hold  first  place  in  such  messages ;  but  this  year  first 
position  is  taken  in  some  cases  by  a  discussion  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  state  militia  in  the  war  with  Spain.  Of  the  recommenda- 
tions growing  out  of  the  war  regarding  the  militia  those  of  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  attract  most  attention  by  reason  of  the  definite 
plans  presented  for  reorganization  and  for  improved  equipment 
conforming  to  regular  army  standards.  Governor  Taylor,  of 
Tennessee,  complains  of  the  failure  of  the  War  Department  to 
pay  the  bill  incurred  in  assembling  state  volunteers  in  camp  for 
mustering  into  the  United  States  service. 

The  character  of  gubernatorial  messages  varies,  from  little  more 
than  a  financial  statement  of  state  affairs  by  Governor  Voorhees, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  a  declaration  by  Governor  Pingree  that  war  with 
Spain  was  brought  on  by  an  unscrupulous  press  and  equally  un- 
scrupulous politicians  "who  hoped  that  the  excitement  and  hys- 
teria of  war  would  distract  the  popular  mind  from  the  abuses  of 
their  misgovernment  and  from  the  grievances  which  our  own 
people  suffered  and  still  suffer,  greater  than  those  which  any  of 
Spain's  subjects  had  to  complain  of,"  and  to  a  discussion  of  na- 
tional and  state  "misgovernment"  in  extenso. 

Part  of  Governor  Pingree 's  utterances  regarding  trusts  we 
quote  in  a  separate  article.  In  addition,  be  recommends  a  system 
of  state  taxation  of  railroads,  and  a  policy  looking  to  state  owner- 


ship ;  favors  a  graduated  income  tax  ;  recommends  laws  to  secure 
a  popular  vote  on  grants  of  franchise  and  the  right  of  any  munici- 
pality to  establish  and  maintain  its  own  street-car  system  ;  argues 
against  forcible  colonization  ;  favors  an  eight-hour  day  ;  proposes 
nomination  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote,  and  praises 
Secretary  Alger,  the  Michigan  National  Guard,  and  the  naval 
militia.  Next  to  Governor  Pingree's  "radicalism  "  may  be  ranked 
'ie  recommendations  of  Governor  Lee,  of  South  Dakota,  who 
cordially  approves  the  adoption  at  the  last  election  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
liquor  dispensary  system,  and  recommends  insurance  by  the  State 
and  state  publication  of  text-books.  Governor  Fancher,  of  North 
Dakota,  recommends  nothing  more  novel  than  state  supervision 
and  control  of  primaries,  while  Governor  Hastings,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (retiring),  advocates  the  election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  popular  vote.  Governor  Stephens,  of  Missouri,  would  double 
the  tax  on  dramshops,  investigate  corruption  and  abuses  in  St. 
Louis,  sell  franchises  and  tax  them,  and  legislate  against  usury 
and  the  "  insurance  trust. "  Governor  Thomas,  of  Colorado,  would 
mitigate  the  trust  evil  through  an  enactment  "whereby  forfeiture 
and  dissolution  shall  follow  the  direct  or  indirect  merger  of  any 
home  corporation  into  a  general  combination  of  kindred  interests 
in  other  States,  by  whatever  name  such  combination  shall  be 
known."  Governor  Wolcott,  of  Massachusetts,  recommends  leg- 
islation against  assessment  insurance  companies  and  extension  of 
the  anti-high-building  law.  Governor  Gage,  of  California,  argues 
against  the  evil  of  too  much  legislation,  and  thinks  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  are  too  frequent,  that  sessions  once  in  four 
years  would  be  better. 

We  make  the  following  quotations  of  striking  features  in  a 
number  of  gubernatorial  messages  : 

Governor  Roosevelt  on  Civil  Service. — "The  methods  of  ap- 
pointment to  the  civil  service  of  the  State  are  now  in  utter  confu- 
sion, no  less  than  three  systems  being  in  effect — one  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  one  in  other  cities,  and  one  in  the  State  at  large.  I 
recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  introducing  one  uniform  prac- 
t  se  for  the  entire  State,  and  providing,  as  required  by  the  consti- 
tution, for  the  enforcement  of  proper  civil-service  regulations  in 
the  State  and  its  subdivisions.  This  law  should  be  modeled  in 
its  essential  provisions  upon  the  old  civil-service  law  which  was 
repealed  by  the  civil-service  law  now  upon  the  statute-books. 
The  inquiries  I  have  made  have  satisfied  me  that  the  present  law 
works  badly  from  every  standpoint,  and  the  half  mark  given 
upon  the  so-called  fitness  test  represents  not  a  competitive  exami- 
nation at  all,  but  the  individual  preference  of  the  appointing 
officer,  or  rather  of  the  outsider  who  has  requested  the  appoint- 
ment. It  would  be  much  better  to  have  it  stated  outright  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  that  the  examination  was  merely  a  pass  or 
non-competitive  examination,  instead  of  going  through  the  farce 
of  a  nominally  competitive  examination  which  is  not  such  in 
reality 

"Where  competitive  examinations  are  to  be  held,  they  should 
be  competitive  in  fact  and  not  in  name  only.  Where  it  appears 
after  trial,  or  after  careful  investigation,  that  competitive  exami- 
nations will  not  work  well,  then  the  places  should  be  exempted 
from  examination,  or  pass  examinations  substituted,  the  reasons 
for  excepting  them  being  set  forth  in  full. 

"I  do  not  make  a  fetish  of  written  competitive  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  civil  service.  There  are  situations  where  these 
written  competitive  examinations  are  not  applicable  at  all.  There 
are  others  where  they  can  be  used  simply  as  makeshifts ;  that  is, 
as  being  better  than  a  system  of  appointment  through  political 
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favoritism,  but  as  being  very  far  from  perfect,  and  not  a--  good 
as  if  the  appointments  were  made  by  an  unhampered  official  try- 
ing to  get  the  best  man  without  regard  to  political  considerations. 
Physical  examinations  and  technical  examinations  into  the  capac- 
ity of  the  man  to  do  the  work  sought  should,  wherever  advisable, 
be  used  to  supplement  or  even  to  supplant  the  written  examina- 
tion proper,  and  this  written  examination  itself  should  be  of  as 
.  type  as  possible,  and  directed  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  position  sought. 

"There  is  no  need  of  discussing  the  advantages  of  the  methods 
which  we  have  grown  to  group  when  we  speak  of  civil-service 
reform.  They  have  by  long  experience  been  proved  to  work  ad- 
mirably. In  the  postal  service,  for  instance,  the  examinations 
for  clerks,  letter-carriers,  and  railway  mail  clerks  are  entirely 
practical,  and  the  application  of  the  reformed  system  to  the  pos- 
tal service  has  produced  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  done.  In  the  navy-yards  Oi  the  nation  the  benefit 
resultant  upon  taking  the  appointment  and  retention  of  navy- 
yard  employees  out  of  the  hands  of  local  politicians  and  making 
them  consequent  upon  fitness  and  good  conduct  only  has  resulted 
in  an  incredible  improvement,  not  only  in  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  but  in  saving  of  expense  to  the  Government.  Our 
present  navy  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  its  duty  in  the  war 
with  Spain  in  the  way  that  it  actually  did  had  the  government 
service  in  the  navy-yard  not  been  put  upon  a  merit  basis.  What 
has  succeeded  in  these  great  branches  in  the  national  service  will 
surely  succeed  in  the  state  service  if  given  a  proper  trial.  Let 
the  clerks,  stenographers,  and  the  like  be  appointed  as  the  result 
of  written  competitive  examinations.  Let  the  other  employees 
be  appointed  after  written  competitive  examinations  where  possi- 
ble, and  where  it  is  not  possible,  then  let  the  places  be  subject  to 
other  kinds  of  competitive  examinations,  or  of  non-competitive 
examinations,  or  be  excepted  from  examination,  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  needs  of  the  service. 

"The  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  should  be  legally  guaranteed 
preference  in  appointment  to,  and  in  retention  in,  office  ;  that  is. 
he  should  be  appointed  to  any  vacancy  when  he  can  show  his 
fitness  to  fill  it,  and  he  should  not  be  removed  without  trial  by 
the  appointing  officer,  at  which  he  can  make  his  defense.  There 
is  no  intention  to  condone  corruption  or  pass  over  inefficiency  in 
a  veteran  ;  but  if  he  is  honest  and  efficient,  he  is  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence."—  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Rep.),  oj  New  York. 

Governor    Tanner    on    Mining    and    Street    Railways. — "In 

round  numbers,  35,000  men  were  employed  in  and  about  our  coal- 
mines last  yeur  whose  labor  supported  a  population  exceeding 
150,000  people.  The  returns  received  from  the  8S1  mines  in  the 
State  indicate  a  productive  capacity,  with  present  equipment, 
figured  on  a  basis  of  full  time,  of  nearly  42,000,000  tons  per 
annum — an  amount  more  than  double  normal  market  demands. 

"  In  view  of  this  overdeveloped  condition  of  the  mining  indus- 
try, great  importance  is  attached  to  the  recent  movement  that  has 
not  only  maintained,  but  advanced  prices,  and  too  much  credit 
can  not  be  awarded  the  representatives  of  the  miners  and  opera- 
tors for  the  intelligence  and  conservatism  displayed  in  protecting, 
by  united  action,  the  interests  of  this  great  and  growing  industry. 

"Considering  the  excessive  productive  power  in  connection  with 
the  limited  market  demands  and  the  inevitable  effects  of  such 
conditions  on  values,  those  having  money  and  labor  invested  in 
mining  properties  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  that  has 
thus  far  attended  the  effort  to  create  a  closer  sympathy  and  a 
stronger  bond  of  fellowship  in  the  prosecution  of  plans  embracing 
the  mutual  dependent  interests  of  both  classes.  It  was  the  effort 
to  enforce  compliance  with  the  interstate  mining  scale  that  pro- 
duced the  labor  disturbances  in  the  State,  assuming  notable  pro- 
I  Virden. 

"The  wondei  dering  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 

the  question  involved  in  an  effort  to  determine  an  equitable  mi- 
ning- our  principal  bituminous  coal-producing 

tion  and  disagreement  did  not  more 

IT.      The  mine-owners  at  Bolutely  refused 

e  the   req  lests  and  subpenas  of   the  state   board   of 

arbitration.     The  situation  at  Virden,  now  happily  settled,  was 

what  different.     At  that  point,  the  mine-owners  agreed  to 

the  entire  question  to  the  juril  t  the  state  board,  but 

ird.      In   one  Case  there  was  the   pi 

with  the  B  board  at  all,  and  in  the  other 


"This  situation,  responsible  in  a  great  measure  for  the  strife 
and  bloodshed  that  have  disturbed  our  State,  suggests  the  propri- 
ety of  an  amendment  to  our  present  arbitration  law.  making  it 
more  obligatory  on  the  part  of  contending  forces  to  submit  theii 
grievances  to  a  board  organized  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  such 
differences  and  at  the  same  time  exacting  compliance  with  the 
conclusions  or  awards  of  such  tribunal 

"There  should  be  a  reasonable  and  equitable  reduction  of  street- 
car fares 

"The  general  policy  of  highway  robbery  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  in  the  presentation  of  which  resort 
has  been  had  to  the  most  unscrupulous  and  virulent  vilification, 
must  not  be  allowed  t<>  prevail.  It  is  as  abhorrent  to  common 
justice  as  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution.  The  railroad  and 
street-railway  properties  of  this  State  should  pay  their  full  share 
of  taxes  according  to  value,  and  their  patrons  should  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  protection  from  extortionate  charges  as  contemplated 
in  the  constitution  of  1S70.  But  why  should  these  people  who 
ride  in  street-cars  be  barred  out  from  the  benefits  of  street-car 
economies  to  lessen  the  taxes  of  those  who  ride  in  carriages? 
They  should  have  their  fair  share  of  those  economies  precisely  as 
the  purchaser  of  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a  pound  of  sugar  gets  his  fair 
share  of  the  economies  introduced  into  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  wheat  and  the  production  and  refining  of  sugar.  Why 
single  out  the  riders  on  street-cars  as  the  victims  of  special 
tion?  Street-cars  are  little  patronized  by  the  rich;  they  are  the 
poor  man's  family  wagon.  Because  the  municipality  owns  the 
roadbed  is  no  reason  for  this  oppression  of  the  poor  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rich.  If  it  were,  then  toll-gates  should  be  set  up  all 
over  the  State,  alike  in  city  and  country,  and  everybody  charged 
for  driving  or  walking  along  the  highway.  The  streets  do  not 
belong  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  nor  to  the  abutting  property- 
owners,  but  they  belong  to  the  whole  public,  the  same  as  the 
public  highway  in  the  country,  and  because  the  abutting  property- 
owner  is  taxed  for  keeping  up  the  street  gives  him  no  vested  right 
in  the  street  any  more  than  the  farmer  who  owns  a  section  of 
land  upon  the  highway  and  pays  heavy  road  and  bridge  taxes  for 
keeping  up  the  road  owns  a  special  interest  in  the  highways. 
These  streets,  like  the  public  roads  of  the  country,  are  public 
highways  and  belong  to  the  public,  the  whole  people. 

"If  the  plan  of  levying  toll  on  the  patrons  of  street-cars, 
through  the  exaction  of  a  percentage  of  gross  receipts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers — thus  making  travel,  instead  of  property, 
sustain  the  burdens  of  taxation— had  been  applied  to  all  the  steam 
railroads  of  the  State,  the  revenues  of  the  State  from  that  one 
source  alone  would  have  exceeded  long  ago  the  total  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  state  government,  and  that  not  only  for  govern- 
ment purposes,  but  also  for  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal 
institutions,  and  an  appalling  and  dangerous  surplus  be  left  in 
the  state  treasury;  and  if  Chicago  should  be  allowed  to  levy 
tribute  upon  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  pays  fare  on  a 
street-car,  within  its  limits,  its  city  hall  would  be  a  rogues'  para 
dise  indeed 

"The  agitation  of  this  subject  has  served  to  bring  out  latent 
socialism,  in  the  form  of  a  proposition  to  take  street-car  service 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  enterprise  and  vest  the  ownership  of 
the  lines  now  built,  or  hereafter  to  be  built,  in  the  municipality 
itself.  Municipal  management  and  business  enterprise  do  not 
harmonize.  One  covers  up  the  mistakes  of  the  other.  There  are 
now  about  12,000  persons  employed  in  operating  the  street-cars 
of  Chicago  alone,  and  there  are  about  thirty  other  cities  in  the 
State  which  have  streetcar  service.  Municipal  ownership  would 
mean  that  these  large  armies  of  industry  should  be  turned  into 
vast  political  forces,  subject  to  the  dictation  in  politics  of  whom- 
soever happened  to  be  mayor  of  the  city.  It  can  not  be  neci 
to  make  any  argument  before  so  intelligent  a  body  as  this  legis- 
lature against  a  proposition  so  abhorrent  to  common 
John  R.   Tanner  (Rep.),  oj  Illinois. 

Governor  Hastings  on  Direct  Election  of  United  States 
Senators. — "The    legislatures  of    California,    Colorado,    Florida, 

Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  have  adopted  resolutions 
urging  upon  Congress  favorable  consideration  of  an  amendment 
to  the  federal  Constitution  by  which  qualified  voters  of  each 

shall  be  author  SCt  their  representatives  in  tin 

the    United   States   by  direct  vote   of   the   people,  the   same   .. 

our  governors,  judges,  and  state  officers.     Similar  action  is  urged 
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upon  your  honorable  bodies.  Such  an  amendment  passed  the 
national  House  of  Representatives  at  its  last  session  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote. 

"While  every  proposition  to  change  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
land  should  be  approached  with  caution,  yet  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  more  than  a  century  has  intervened  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  From  three  millions  population 
scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  principally  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  there  are  now  seventy  millions  of  people  affected 
by  legislation,  a  population  engrossed  in  every  variety  of  human 
pursuit,  possessed  of  wonderful  mental  and  business  activity,  en- 
joying unequaled  privileges  for  education  and  unexcelled  oppor- 
tunities for  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  achievement. 
The  primitive  fear  of  the  Continental  Fathers  that  a  possible 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  England  should  be  guarded  against  in  the  more 
conservative  branch  of  the  nation's  legislature,  coupled  with  the 
apprehension  of  lodging  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  were  the  reasons  then  generally  assigned  for  the  present 
method  of  electing  Senators.  Happily,  these  reasons  no  longer 
exist.  The  experience  of  the  century  has  firmly  established  the 
fact  that  political  power  can  nowhere  be  so  safely  lodged  as  in 
the  people  themselves.  The  Constitution  in  its  present  form  opens 
the  door  for  wealth  and  venality  to  enter  legislative  halls,  to  lure 
and  to  tempt,  and  often  to  snatch  from  the  people  by  corrupt 
methods  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  great  senatorial  office. 

"In  many  States  where  Senators  were  recently  elected,  if  quali- 
fied voters  had  been  clothed  with  the  power  of  election,  the  dis- 
grace and  humiliation  occasioned  by  the  deplorable  conduct  cf 
members  of  such  legislatures  would  have  been  avoided.  Why 
should  United  States  Senators  be  the  only  exception  to  the  Ameri- 
can rule  of  the  majority?  No  candidate  for  office  should  be  un- 
willing to  submit  his  record  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  If  senatorial 
aspirants  can  not  trust  the  people  with  their  records,  how  can  the 
people  be  expected  to  have  confidence  in  the  Senate?" — D.  H. 
Hastings  {Rep.),  of  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Poynter  on  Transportation  Rates. — "The  great 
question  of  just  transportion  rates  still  presses  upon  you  for  solu- 
tion. The  law  of  1893  has  been  carried  through  the  highest  court 
in  our  country.  Its  weaknesses  have  been  shown  by  the  decision 
of  that  court.  The  enactment  of  the  law  of  1893,  amending  the 
sections  against  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


pronounced,  would  meet  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  our 
people,  and  would  be  a  compliance  with  your  plain  constitutional 
duty.  Should  you  repeal  the  present  commissioner  lav  and  at 
the  same  time  pass  a  just  and  equitable  rate  law,  you  would  gain 
the  highest  commendations  of  a  great  majority  of  Nebraska  citi- 
zens. While,  in  my  opinion,  this  would  be  a  source  of  temporary 
relief  to  our  citizens,  this  great  question  of  transportation  and 
communication  between  the  people  can  not  be  definitely  settled 
by  state  legislative  enactments.  The  varied  interests  of  the  sev- 
eral States  in  the  Union  are  too  closely  linked  in  the  bonds  of 
commercial  union  for  the  States  independently  to  properly  adjust 
the  great  questions  arising  from  transportation  and  intercommu- 
nication among  the  people.  The  national  Government  itself  must 
own  and  operate  the  highways  of  transportation  and  the  electric 
means  of  communication  as  it  now  does  the  great  postal  system 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  great  common  country. 
But  until  such  most  desirable  end  is  attained,  state  legislatures 
are  obliged  to  afford  all  possible  relief  to  the  citizens  of  the  State 
from  unjust  freight,  passenger,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  sleep- 
ing-car charges.  Any  law  which  your  wisdom  directs  you  to 
enact  upon  any  of  these  subjects,  if  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  Nebraska,  will  receive  my  most  hearty  approval."  —  W. 
A.  Poynter  (Pus.),  of  Nebraska. 

Governor  Lind  on  Direct  Legislation. — "Under  the  new  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  have  obtained  and  which  have  made  capi- 
tal, through  organization,  such  a  potent  factor  in  society  and  in 
legislation,  it  has  become  necessary  that  the  individual  citizen 
should  be  given  more  efficient  means  for  his  protection.  The 
exclusively  representative  method  is  no  longer  a  safeguard  as 
has  been  so  prorhinently  demonstrated  in  the  recent  franchise 
scandals  in  one  of  our  sister  States.  Instances  of  similar  charac- 
ter, tho  not  so  flagrant,  are  not  wanting  in  our  history.  The  only 
remedy,  it  seems  to  me,  against  such  abuses,  is  to  afford  the 
people  a  constitutional  method  by  which  they  can  initiate  needed 
reforms,  by  direct  action,  on  the  one  hand,  and  exercise  the  veto 
power  on  questionable  or  corrupt  legislation  on  the  other.  This 
involves  the  introduction  of  no  new  principles  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. There  are  no  stronger  reasons  for  trusting  the  people 
to  pass  upon  men  than  upon  measures.  We  do  not  think  so  in 
regard  to  constitutional  enactments,  which  is  legislation  in  its 
highest  and  most  important  form.     The  people  now  have   the 
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power  to  initiate  reforms,  and  legislation  in  the  matter  of  locating 
county  seats,  and  in  some  municipal  undertakings.  This  power, 
with  proper  restrictions  as  to  the  time  and  frequency  of  its  exer- 
cise, should  be  extended  to  other  important  questions.  By  the 
provisions  of  our  constitution  the  people  now  have  the  veto  power 
at  the  polls  on  any  legislation  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  change 
our  present  laws  governing  railroad  taxation.  We  are,  therefore, 
already  committed  to  the  principle  involved  in  the  second  branch 
of  the  question.  The  constitution  could,  and  in  my  judgment 
should,  be  so  amended  as  to  enable  a  minority  in  the  legislature, 
by  appropriate  action,  to  refer  enactments,  at  least  such  as  extend 
rate  privileges  or  authorize  the  granting  of  franchises,  to  a 
of  the  people  before  becoming  operative." — John  Lind  {hits. 
Dent.),  of  Minnesota. 

Governor  Ellerbee  on  the  Liquor  Dispensary. —  "This  method 

of  controlling  the  liquor  traffic  has  now  been  in  force  for  five  and 

a  half  years,  and   the  protracted  and  bitter  struggle  between  its 

Isand  its  foes  has  reached  a  critical  stage.     It  must  be  firmly 

and  permanently  established  or  completely  done  away  with.  .  .   . 

"In  May  last  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  handed  down 
us  decision,  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  dispensary  law 
in  all  its  features,  with  the  limitation  only  as  to  importation  for 
personal  use 

"The  present  unsatisfactory  condition — and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  final  triumph  in 
the  courts — is  owing,  in  large  measure,  to  the  interference  of  the 
federal  judge,  with  the  consequent  encouragement  to  all  who  saw 
tit  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  nothing  more  being  required 
than  to  pay  the  United  States  revenue  licenses.  It  has  taken 
months  of  laborious  and  strenuous  effort  to  restore  the  conditions 
of  tolerably  successful  working  of  the  dispensary  law  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  when  the  Vandercook  decision  was  rendered. 
The  friends  of  the  dispensary,  and  those  who  have  too  readily 
turned  their  backs  on  it,  should  bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  still 
evidence  hope  and  patience.  The  demoralization  produced  by  the 
various  causes  mentioned  can  be  readily  overcome  in  time,  and 
the  law  will  work  more  successfully  and  be  obeyed  more  willingly 
as  the  time  goes  by.  Our  efforts  should  be  especially  directed  to 
perfecting  the  system  in  its  administrative  features 

"I  do  not  think  whisky  should  be  sold  in  any  county  where  a 
majority  of  the  people  favor  prohibition.  I  therefore  recommend 
the  submission  of  the  liquor  question  to  the  qualified  electors  of 
each  county,  that  each  county  may  vote  as  it  prefers.  Any 
county,  however,  that  votes  for  prohibition  should  be  made  to 
bear  all  expenses  of  enforcing  the  prohibitory  law,  and  such 
county  should  not  receive  any  of  the  profits  from  the  dispensary. 
Under  the  constitution  the  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
go  to  the  support  of  our  free  schools 

"When  the  dispensary  system  was  first  inaugurated  the  state 
board  was  composed  of  the  governor,  the  controller-general,  and 
the  attorney-general,  ex-ojjicio,  and  in  these  was  vested  the  power 
to  appoint  the  state  commissioner  and  the  county  board  of  con- 
trol, and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  working  of  the 
dispensary  m  the  whole  State.  After  the  retirement  of  Governor 
Tillman,  in  the  middle  of  Governor  Evans's  term,  the  legislature 
changed  tins  provision  and  created  a  new  state  board  of  control, 
consisting  of  live  members,  to  be  elected  by  itself.  The  governor 
was  left  without  official  connection  with  the  dispensary,  except 
the  right  to  appoint  and  control  the  constables.  This  system  has 
now  been  m  force  three  years,  and.  in  my  opinion,  it  lias  failed 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  its  advocates.  The  idea  was  to 
divorce  the  dispensary  system  from  politics  and  to  put  it  under  a 
strictly  business  management.  No  such  result  has  followed.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  dispensary  is  as  much  or  more  in  politics 
than  it  ever  was.  As  governor  I  have  had  little  or  no  authority 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  no  power 
itraint  or  direction  over  it,  and  yet  I  have  been  held  re- 
sponsible by  the  people  at  large,  and  by  my  enemies  in  particu- 
lar, for  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  its  management     Re 

sponsibility  without   authority   is  a   most   unpleasant   and   unjust 

en;  and  while  I  do  n<  litional  responsibilities  in  con- 

on  with    the   dispensary,  I    submit   that   justice   and    fairness 

iry  either  !  the  governor  absolutely  of  all 

:  with   this  institution,  01  bim   some  potential 

and  influence  in  its  affairs 

"The  details  Oi    the  business  should   be  turned  over  to  the  state 
iner,  while   the   board  ol    control   should   have  authority 


to  purchase  liquors  and  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  the 
whole  system.  The  board  of  control  should  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
constables  should  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  control  and  state 
commissioner.  .  .  .  The  county  boards  of  control  should  be  abol- 
ished, and  two  or  three  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  look 
after  the  dispensers'  books  and  the  breakage 

"I  think  that  the  law  should  provide  that  purchases  should  be 
made,  under  annual  contracts,  with  parties  who  would  agree  to 
furnish  liquors  from  the  bonded  warehouses  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  required  age  and  strength,  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
These  contracts  should  be  let  in  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  all 
possibility  of  collision  or  fraud.  ...  I  do  not  believe  it  is  repu- 
table, in  the  State's  business,  that  there  should  be  a  swarm  of 
whisky-drummers  meeting  in  Columbia  once  a  month  to  sell  the 
required  supply  in  driblets.  Arrangements  should  be  made  under 
contract  tor  the  purchase,  as  I  have  indicated,  and  the  orders  for 
additional  supplies  would  go  forward  with  as  much  assurance  of 
being  honestly  filled  as  if  salt  or  bacon  were  bought. 

"With  regard  to  the  importation  of  whisky  for  personal  use: 
The  protection  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  those  who  desire  to 
exercise  this  right  in  good  faith  is  in  no  sense  objectionable.  The 
State  does  not  need,  nor  does  it  wish,  to  restrict  its  citizens  in 
this  right  ;  but  the  abuse  of  it  gives  a  loophole  for  illicit  dealers 
to  obtain  their  supplies  under  the  pretense  that  it  is  for  personal 
use.  The  provisions  of  the  law  which  was  declared  unconstitu 
tional  in  this  respect  I  think  can  be  amended  so  as  to  make  the 
importation  of  such  liquors  come  within  the  terms  of  the  court's 
decree.  But  for  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  evade  the  law. 
by  importing  liquor  under  the  pretense  that  it  is  for  personal  use. 
there  would  soon  be  small  need  for  constables.  I  earnestly  urge 
that  the  judiciary  committee  consider  the  subject  carefully  in  the 
light  of  Justice  White's  opinion,  and  see  if  some  provision  for  in- 
spection can  not  be  enacted  that,  while  imposing  no  onerous  bur- 
dens on  the  citizen  who  imports  for  his  own  use.  will  yet  insure 
the  importation  of  pure  liquors  and  limit,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
abuse  of  this  right  for  the  purposes  of  sale." — II'.  II.  Ellerbee 
{  Dent.),  oj  South  Carolina. 

Governor  Mount  on  Lynching.  — "  It  can  not  be  argued  that 
lax  enforcement  of  law  justifies  a  manifestation  of  contempt 
of  courts  and  disregard  for  the  law.  Any  county  that  can  or- 
ganize a  sentiment  to  prevent  lynchers  from  being  punished  can 
also  organize  against  crime  and  punish  criminals  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Where  lynch-lawlessness  obtains,  there  justice  is  de- 
throned and  courts  are  myths.  In  my  efforts  to  remove  from  the 
State  the  odium  attached  to  its  good  name  by  the  lynchings  that 
occurred  in  Ripley  county,  every  available  means  was  invoked 
to  find  out  the  guilty  parties  and  bring  them  to  account. 

"I  recommend  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  the  county  re- 
sponsible for  such  conditions  and  liable  in  a  civil  suit  for  dam- 
ages. In  the  case  of  lynching  the  nearest  of  kin  should  be  au- 
thorized to  institute  the  suit,  and  for  the  offense  of  whitecapping 
the  aggrieved  party  should  have  the  right  to  recover  damages. 
Any  sheriff  who  permits  a  prisoner  to  be  taken  from  his  custody 
by  a  mob  should  be  required  by  law  to  forfeit  his  office.  Lax 
enforcement  of  laws  eventually  results  in  the  people  taking  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  All  good  citizens  should  feel  a  keen 
interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  They  should  be  willing 
and  ready  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury  or  in  court  or  to  sit 
upon  juries.  The  judges  who  will  allow  technicalities  and  dila- 
tory motions  to  delay  or  thwart  justice  is  in  some  degree  respon- 
sible for  the  terrible  crime  of  lynching,  and  the  judge  who  condones 
this  crime  and  by  word  justifies  such  lawlessness  has  not  the 
proper  regard  for  the  high  functions  of  his  office  and  is  not  fit  to 
sit  upon  the  bench.  Quite  recently  the  good  name  of  Indiana  lias 
been  disgraced  by  a  lawless  mob,  who  took  from  the  Scott 
county  jail  a  prisoner  who  was  to  be  treated  by  a  court  of  jut 

"There  are  no  palliating  circumstances  connected  with  this 
brutal  murder.  Indications  point  to  a  conspiracy  against  this 
man's  lite,  for  the  purpose  of  sealing  his  lips  in  death,  lest  dam- 
aging disclosures  in  trial  might   reveal    the  wickedness  and  crime 

of  oth< 

"  This  atrocious  murder  appeals  with   new  force   to  the  It 
tors  of   Indiana  for  the  enactment  of  a   law  that  will   forever  stop 
this  mockery  of  justice. *—Jam* J   ./.   Mount  ( /w />. ) ,  oj  Indiana. 

Governor  Stanley  on  Prohibition. — " For  eighteen  years  the 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
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has  been  the  settled  policy  of  this  State,  but  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  has  been  attended  with  indifferent  success. 

"The  difficulty  of  the  situation  has  been  owing  largely  to  the 
fact  that  prohibition  has  been  made  a  political  rather  than  an 
economic  question.  This  perversion  of  the  question  has  resulted 
in  such  a  condition  that,  in  Kansas,  prohibition  and  temperance 
are  not  synonymous.  The  misfortune  of  prohibition  is  that  it 
has  largely  been  made  a  political  question  every  two  years,  to 
lapse  during  long  intervals,  only  to  be  rehabilitated  and  brought 
into  use  at  each  recurring  election,  for  political  purposes. 

"The  result  of  the  last  two  general  elections  in  Kansas  demon- 
strated that,  as  a  purely  political  question,  it  has  about  run  its 
course.  As  an  economic  question  it  is  entitled  to  a  much  more 
serious  consideration,  and  ought  to  command  our  earnest  atten- 
tion. 

"As  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  hardly  profitable  to  discuss 
whether  prohibition  is  wise  or  unwise.  .Many  of  our  best  citizens 
differ  on  this  proposition,  but  prohibition  is  the  policy  of  our 
State,  a  part  of  our  fundamental  law,  supplemented  by  legislative 
enactment,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  entirely  outside  the 
pale  of  discussion. 

"The  talk  that  it  is  better  than  other  laws  and  different  methods 
should  be  resorted  to  for  the  enforcement  of  it,  is  idle.  The  talk 
that  it  should  be  disregarded  and  that  officers  should  tacitly  if  not 
openly  consent  to  its  violation,  is  vicious.  All  laws  should  have 
an  honest  enforcement,  the  prohibitory  law  no  more  and  no  less 
than  other  laws,  and  the  present  administration  stands  squarely 
and  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  all  laws,  the 
prohibitory  law  in  no  wise  excepted. 

"  Heretofore  the  executive  department  has  been  in  a  measure 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  law  in  cities  of  the  first  class, 
and  many  honest  and  vigorous  attempts  have  been  made  by  some 
of  my  predecessors  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  These  attempts 
have  in  a  large  measure  resulted  in  failure,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  reason,  the  failure  has  been  largely  attributed  to  the  metro- 
politan police  system. 

"Without  discussing  the  reasons,  it  can  be  stated  as  a  fact  that 
the  metropolitan  police  system  has  been  a  failure,  and  in  more 
recent  years  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace.  The  influence  of  these 
failures  has  to  a  certain  extent  reached  many  other  communities, 
so  that  at  this  time  the  prohibitory  law  is  not  successfully  en- 
forced. The  metropolitan  police  system  has  failed  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  its  friends,  and  its  abolition  meets  with  my  ap- 
proval. The  end  of  this  system  will  place  the  enforcement  of  this 
law  in  the  hands  of  the  people  through  the  judges,  county  attor- 
neys, sheriffs,  and  constables  elected  by  them.  A  reasonable 
number  of  citizens  in  any  community  can  secure  the  enforcement 
of  any  law  with  reasonable  certainty. 

"I  have  great  faith  in  the  people.  The  abolition  of  the  metro- 
politan police  system  leaves  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory 
law,  like  the  enforcement  of  other  laws,  in  their  hands,  through 
the  agency  of  the  local  officers,  and  there  I  am  willing  to  leave  it 
for  an  honest  trial." — IV.  E.  Stanley  {Rep.),  of  Kansas. 


OUR  NEW  AMBASSADOR  TO  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE,  of  New  York,  a  leading  member  of 
the  bar,  was  nominated  last  week  to  succeed  John  Hay  (now 
Secretary  of  State)  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Choate 
is  sixty-six  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a  Harvard 
graduate,  class  of  1852.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar 
in  1856,  and  as  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Evarts,  Choate  & 
Beaman  has  achieved  great  reputation.  Last  August  Mr.  Choate 
was  chosen  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  His  argu- 
ments against  the  constitutionality  of  the  income-tax  law  were 
affirmed  by  the  federal  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  of  1895. 

Mr.  Choate's  record  in  politics  is  that  of  an  Independent  Re- 
publican. He  was  president  of  the  Union  League  Club  from  1873 
to  1876,  and  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1894.  In 
1897  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
against  Thomas  C.  Piatt. 

On  the  Inside  with  a  First  Prize.— "Mr.  Choate  has  sound 
learning  and  literature,  and  he  will  probably  win  a  D.C.L.  at 
both  universities  and  become  just  as  popular  as  an  American 
Ambassador  is  justified  in  becoming,  and  as  a  taste  for  sarcasm, 
now  tempered  by  the  proprieties  of  a  great  post,  will  permit. 

"As  an  indication  of  the  healthy  condition  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  New  York,  Mr.  Choate's  appointment  is  welcome  for 
local  reasons.  He  has  wandered  from  the  fold  at  times,  but  he  is 
on  the  inside  now,  and  has  got  a  first  prize.  He  enters  public  life 
late,  but,  having  passed  through  the  Mugwump  complaint,  he  is 
safe  henceforth. 


"May  he  be  happy  and  be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  fun 
while  in  London." — '/'//<•  Sun  (AY/.),  New  York. 

A  Hopeful  Sign.— "It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  that  Mr.  Choate 
is  selected  through  no  pull  in  politics,  but  because  of  his  merits. 
In  a  State  that  is  an  empire  in  its  size,  population,  and  wealth, 
politics  has  brought  forth  some  wonderfully  small  persons,  but 
throughout  a  lifetime  of  political  activity  Mr.  Choate  has  never 
lowered  this  standard,  has  never  done  unworthy  acts  lor  support, 
and  has  always  held  himself  above  the  pettiness  of  party  strivings. 
After  all  this,  it  is  pleasing  to  the  whole  nation  that  such  a  man 
is  selected  for  a  great  post.  Indeed,  it  is  a  hope  that  politics  may 
yet  recognize  the  importance  of  taking  up  the  big  fish  and  letting 
the  minnows  go." — The  American  {Rep.),  Baltimore. 

An  American  with  an  Opportunity. — "The  especial  demand 
of  the  American  people  in  their  representative  at  London  has 
been  that  he  be  one  of  them  in  thought  and  action.  They  have 
had  little  patience  with  men  who  have  shown  a  tendency  to  be- 
come more  British  than  American.  In  this  cardinal  respect  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed  in  Mr.  Choate.  He  is  an  Ameri- 
can in  every  fiber.  His  personal  character,  indeed,  is  of  the  very 
sort  which  at  this  time,  when  American  prestige  is  rising  rapidly 
in  Europe,  is  certain  to  contribute  to  that  end.  This  man,  who 
began  life  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  has  chosen  to 
discipline  himself  by  hard  work  in  private  pursuits,  and  who,  by 
general  consent,  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  bar  of  the  country,  now 
for  the  first  time  has  the  opportunity  to  devote  his  ripe  accom- 
plishments to  service  that  will  be  of  a  wholly  public  nature.  It  is 
an  opportunity  which  he  doubtless  will  improve  to  his  own  credit 
and  to  the  honor  of  his  country." — The  Express  {Rep.)  Buffalo. 

Respectable  but  Dangerous.  —  "Mr.  Choate  is  polished, 
witty,  and  eminently  respectable  in  appearance.  He  is  good 
enough  personally,  but  in  what  he  represents  he  is  everything 
that  is  bad. 

"He  is  a  corporation  lawyer,  who  has  never  known  a  scruple  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  his  clients,  «many  of  them  public  ene- 
mies, engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  welfare  of  the 
commonwealth.  His  appointment  is  precisely  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  a  Republican  Administration 

"No  man,  decent  or  indecent,  is  honored  by  the  Republican 
organization  for  services  to  the  republic.  All  that  can  be  ex- 
pected is  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  merit  in  somebody  that  ought 
not  to  be  selected  in  any  case.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the 
recipient  of  Republican  honors — whether  he  be  able,  bright,  witty, 
and  genial,  or  dull,  commonplace,  solemn,  and  churlish — it  is 
certain  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  servant  of  the  corporations  and 
trusts.  That  is  the  essence  of  modern  Republicanism.  All  the 
rest  are  incidentals." — The  Journal  {De?n.),  New  York. 
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DEATH    OF    NELSON    DINGLEY. 

REPRESENTATIVE  NELSON  DINGLEY,  of  Maine, 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  and  Republi- 
can leader  of  the  House,  died  in  Washington  on  January  13,  at  the 
ageof  sixty-six  years.  A  iter  graduation  from  Dartmouth  College 
Mr.  Dingley  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Lewiston,  Me., 
Journal,  and  he  maintained  connection  with  it  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.     He  was  first  elected  to  the  Maim-  House  of  Represen- 


N  hi. son   DINGLEY. 

tatives  in  1862  and  served  as  Speaker  in  1863  04.  He  became 
governor  of  the  State,  1874-75.  In  1881  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of 
William  P.  Frye  to  the  United  .States  Senate,  and  was  returned 
to  that  body  at  each  succeeding  election.  Much  of  Mr.  Dingley' S 
efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  protection  of  American  shipping 
and  fishery  interests.  He  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  and  brought  about  reforms  in  methods  of  the 
Treasury  1  Jepartment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  which  framed  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  and  as  chair- 
man of  that  committee  in  the  present  Congress  reported  the  act  of 
1  B97  which  popularly  bears  his  name  and  became  law  at  the  Bpe 
tial  session  called  after  President  McKinley  was  inaugurated. 
Mr.  Dingley  was  also  a  member  of  the  Canadian-American  Joint 
Commission. 

President  McKinley  wrote  to  Mrs.  Dingley: 

"Prom    my   long  and    intimate  association   with    him.    it   [Mr. 
Dingley 's  death]  comes  tome  as  a  personal  bereavement.  .  .   .  A 

great  consolation  in  this  sad  hour  is  a  recollection  of  Mr.  Ding- 
ley's  exalted  character;  his  domestic  virtues,  his  quiet,  useful, 
distinguished  life,  and  his  long -continued  and  faithful  service  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  will  always  cherish  his  memory 
as  thai  '  statesman  and  true  patriot." 

Genius  for  Taking  Pains.-  "Mr.   Dingley* S  authority  on  mat 
ng  to  finance,  revenue,  and  taxation  was  recognized 
political  adversaries.     Essentially  a  modest,  quiet 

man.  In-   never  ostentatiously  asserted   himself,  but   whatever  he 

undertook  he  accomplished  with  conspicuous  success.      The  hand 

ble   in   his  work.      The  tariff  which  now  bears 

■'iking  illustration  of  the  .ability  and  insight  which 

le  possessed.      At   first  it  was   lntenipcratcly  denounced  as  reac 


tionary  and  so  prohibitory  in  many  provisions  as  to  make  heavy- 
deficits  inevitable.  '  Dingleyism  '  was  used  in  free-trade  organs 
as  a  term  of  reproach.  To-day  all  admit  that  the  Dingley  tariff 
yields  all  the  revenue  required  by  the  Government  on  a  peace 
footing.  It  would  have  stopped  the  chronic  deficits  and  removed 
the  necessity  of  trenching  upon  the  gold  reserve.  'Dingleyism,' 
in  tine,  has  become  a  term  implying  success. 

"Similarly  the  war-revenue  bill,  largely  the  product  of  Mr. 
Dingley's  labors,  is  generally  conceded  to  be  as  scientific,  just, 
equal,  and  practical  a  measure  as  a  legislature  ever  devised  to 
meet  an  emergency.  Kven  extreme  partizans  could  find  nothing 
upon  which  to  fasten  an  attack.  The  law  commands  the  ap- 
proval of  the  country.  Mr.  Dingley  had  the  genius  for  taking 
pains.  He  was  conscientious,  well-informed,  and  earnest.  'Old 
Thoroughness'  was  the  nickname  which  Walter  Wellman  thought 
appropriate  to  Mr.  Dingley,  and  which  would  have  stuck  but  for 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Dingley's  personality  somehow  excluded  the 
notion  of  nicknames. 

"As  a  legislator,  governor,  journalist,  and  investigator  Mr. 
Dingley  always  impressed  those  within  his  influence  as  pure, 
honest,  dignified,  and  courageous.  He  had  an  exalted  conception 
of  the  duties  of  public  men,  and  he  lived  up  to  them.  He  was  so 
lovable,  catholic,  and  reasonable  that  the  opposition  in  the  House 
he  led  never  had  any  real  or  fancied  grievance  against  him.  His 
speeches  were  never  dogmatic,  his  arguments  never  sophistical. 
He  relied  for  vindication  upon  facts  and  experience,  and  it  in- 
variably came  to  him.  Yet.  with  all  his  competence  and  ability, 
he  was  singularly  free  from  ambition.  He  was  content  to  serve 
his  State  and  country  in  a  position  entailing  hard  work.  He  was 
a  true,  noble  patriot.  The  House,  the  Administration,  the  party, 
the  State,  the  country,  will  mourn  the  loss  they  have  sustained." 
—  The  Evening  Post  {hid.  Rep.),  Chicago. 

Doctrine  and  the  Man. — "The  Dingley  bill  is  the  extreme 
perversion  of  the  principle  of  protection,  and  its  results  are  its 
best  refutation.  It  failed  utterly  as  a  revenue-producer,  and  per- 
mitted many  monopolies  to  exact  the  maximum  price  from  the 
consumers.  Nelson  Dingley  was  an  important  factor  in  placing 
this  piece  of  unwise  and  pernicious  legislation  upon  the  statute- 
books,  and  yet  he  commanded  universal  respect  and  the  admira- 
tion of  his  political  friends  and  opponents  alike.  .  .  .  He  was  a 
patient,  careful  student,  fully  informed  on  all  the  questions  of  the 
day,  and  singularly  well  acquainted  with  all  details  of  trade  and 
commerce.  He  was  a  laborious,  indefatigable,  able  man,  and 
by  common  consent  was  called  the  hardest  worker  in  Congress. 
It  is  said  that  he  literally  worked  himself  to  death.  His  duties  of 
late  years  had  been  particularly  onerous.  He  was  a  tireless 
worker  in  the  Fifty-first  Congress  for  the  McKinley  bill  ;  during 
the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Congresses  he  was  Republican 
leader  of  opposition  in  fighting  the  Democratic  measures,  and 
during  the  Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty  fifth  Congresses  he  not  only 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  labor  for  the  Republicans  as  majority  leader, 
but  performed  arduous  work  in  addition  during  the  past  few 
months  as  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion. He  did  not  owe  his  seat  in  Congress  to  wealth,  to  a  'boss,' 
to  favoritism,  or  to  adventitious  circumstances,  but  he  earned  his 
place  and  his  honorable  position  by  hard  work,  by  conscientious 
performance  of  duty,  by  entire  self-forgetfulness  and  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  and  his  country."—  The  Ledger 
(Ind.   Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

An  Honest  Protectionist.  — "  In  his  case  the  spirit  awakened 
by  the  moral  purpose  of  his  party  was  early  transferred,  without 
modification,  to  its  economic  doctrine.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
to  him  protection  to  American  industries  was  an  object  as  sacred 
as  the  restriction  of  slavery,  or,  later,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  It  was  an  'American  '  principle,  and,  in  his  view,  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  American  nationality  and 
the  defense  of  American  manhood  from  the  debasing  and  oppres- 
sive conditions  prevailing  in  foreign  lands. 

"Pree  trade  wafl  at  once  Southern  and  alien.  It  was  a  device 
of  England  to  enslave  tlie  people  of  the  Tinted  States,  and  the 
avowed   object  of   the   first  serious  secession    movement.      In  his 

mind  every  opponent  <>f  protection  was  a  representative  of  the 

English  manufacturer  atxl  the  Southern  slave-owner,  and  he 
looked  upon  a  revenue  tantT  with  as  implacable  hostility  as  if  in 
some  way  it  had  been  a  survival  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

"It   must    be    remembered,  also,   that    his   experience   and    sur- 
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roundings  were  such,  combined  with  the  earnestness  of  his  con- 
victions and  tv~e  narrowness  of  his  mental  range,  as  to  make  it 
very  hard  for  him  to  understand  the  real  causes  of  the  complex 
development  of  American  trade.  He  knew  of  the  prosperity  of 
certain  protected  industries,  and  he  believed  their  prosperity  due 
to  protection  and  nothing  else.  He  honestly  thought  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country  was  caused  by  protection  ;  that 
all  reverses  or  checks  were  to  be  charged  to  free-trade  influences, 
and  that  more  and  more  protection  was  the  secret  of  continued 
advance.  It  would  be  affectation  of  respect  for  the  dead  to  say 
that  we  regard  Mr.  Dingley,  judged  by  the  results  of  his  career,  as 
a  statesman,  or  to  conceal  our  opinion  that  his  influence  was,  on 
the  whole,  injurious,  and.  in  a  weaker  country,  might  have  been 
disastrous.  But  he  was  unquestionably  an  honest  man,  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  country  as  he  understood  them,  and 
practising,  in  public  as  in  private  life,  old-fashioned  virtues  which 
we  trust  that  Americans  will  never  cease  to  honor." — The  Times 
( hid. ) ,  yew  York. 


GOVERNOR 


PINGREE    ON    THE    MENACE   OF 
THE   TRUSTS. 


HAZEN  S.  PINGREE,  ex-mayor  of  Detroit,  upon  taking 
office  as  governor  of  Michigan  for  a  second  term  this 
month,  attacked  the  trusts  in  characteristically  vigorous  fashion. 
His  utterances  have  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  be- 
cause they  come  from  a  Republican  Party  man  who  has  been  re- 
peatedly successful  at  the  polls  despite  the  opposition  of  party 
leaders  in  his  city  and  State,  and  because  he  criticizes  the  attitude 
of  the  Republican  national  administration  toward  the  trusts. 

Governor  Pingree  reviews  at  length  the  centralizing  tendencies 
in  American  industry,  especially  in  those  branches  relating  to 
transportation  and  communication.  Toleration  might  be  more 
complacent,  he  thinks,  if  the  same  process  had  not  invaded  other 
branches  than  these  "with  the  power  of  a  glacier  and  the  rapidity 
of  a  torrent."  One  "can  scarcely  make  a  purchase  in  which  the 
price  is  not  dictated  by  a  combination  over  which  the  merchant 
you  deal  with  has  no  control. "  Newspapers,  combining  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  collecting  news,  become  a  trust  called  the  Associated 
Press,  which,  under  the  control  of  a  few  men,  is  able  to  distort 
truth  and  poison  the  fountain  of  popular  information. 

The  arguments  put  forth  to  defend  the  system,  as  the  result  of 
an  inevitable  tendency  of  general  conditions  over  which  there  is 
no  human  power  of  control,  Mr.  Pingree  calls  "pretenses  "  and 
"hollow  shams  "  : 

"While  the  trusts  have  neither  souls  nor  hearts,  they  are  ruled 
by  men,  not  angels;  men,  too,  who,  in  their  greed  toward  the 
consumer,  and  their  heartlessness  toward  the  laborer,  are  freed 
altogether  from  the  personal  responsibility  which,  in  spite  of 
himself,  controls  and  modifies  the  selfishness  of  the  individual 
manufacturer  and  employer 

"When  the  process  of  concentration  has  worked  itself  out  to 
completion,  the  law  which  governs  both  prices  and  wages  will 
assert  itself  with  irresistible  force.  The  consumer  will  be  charged 
the  highest  price  that  can  be  squeezed  out  of  him  ;  the  laborer 
will  be  paid  the  lowest  wages  upon  which  he  can  keep  life  enough 
in  his  body  to  perform  his  daily  task.  This  result  has  not  yet 
been  quite  accomplished,  but  it  is  sure  as  that  night  follows  day, 
as  certain  as  the  law  of  human  selfishness 

"Having  accumulated  all  other  agencies  for  the  production  of 
wealth,  the  possession  of  the  land  may  easily  be  secured." 

Mr.  Pingree  maintains  that  the  question  is  not  alone  one  of  cost 
of  production : 

"The  question  of  distribution  of  profits  is  of  vastly  more  impor- 
tance. When  a  thousand  men  make  ten  millions  of  dollars,  the 
money  is  scattered  and  the  wants  of  a  thousand  families  are  to  be 
gratified,  and  others  are  making  a  profit  in  catering  to  their  wants  ; 
but  when  one  man  accumulates  this  amount,  there  is  but  one 
family  whose  wants  are  to  be  supplied,  but  one  family  to  look  to 
for  the  consumption  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  the  other  999 
become  laborers  themselves." 

Another  vice  of  this  system  is  said  to  lie  in  the  danger  of  a 
"new sectionalism  more  dangerous  than  that  which  led  to  the  war 
of  the  rebellion  "  : 

"The  insatiate  stomach  which  is  devouring  all  wealth  is  located 
in  the  East.  There  all  the  great  heads  of  syndicates,  no  matter 
where  they  originated,  sooner  or  later  make  their  homes.  To 
that  point  is  drawn  all  the  profits  of  these  enormous  concentrated 


industries,  and  little  by  little  the  remainder  of  the  country  is 
drained  of  its  wealth,  with  no  hope  of  recovering  it.  When  a 
trust  master  has  accumulated  his  millions  he  sighs  for  thi 
ticction  of  metropolitan  life.  He  builds  a  palace  in  New  York, 
and  possibly  another  in  Washington.  To  the  former  or  some 
other  center  in  the  East  all  the  profits  of  the  industries  of  the  na- 
tion are  poured  in  a  colossal  and  overflowing  stream,  and  there  is 
thence  doled  out  again  to  the  rest  of  the  country  barely  enough  to 
pay  for  raw  materials  and  keep  life  in  an  impoverished  labor.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  not  so  very  long  a  time  either, 
when  the  East  shall  have  sopped  up,  as  with  a  sponge,  the  whole 
surplus  wealth  of  this  nation.  What  discontent,  what  jealousy 
may  we  not  then  expect  to  grow  in  the  hearts  of  the  population  of 
the  other  sections  possibly  to  precipitate  another  civil  war." 

Governor  Pingree  makes  an  anti-trust  argument  out  of  the  pro- 
tective-tariff principle  as  follows  : 

"I  have  always  been  a  loyal  Republican.  I  am  a  Republican 
still.  But,  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  republicanism  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  superior  to  that  of  a  more  modern  type. 

"The  party  of  Lincoln  was  not  organized  merely  to  enfranchise 
the  black  race,  but  to  preserve  the  liberties,  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood of  every  citizen  of  whatsoever  race  or  color. 

"Aside  from  the  principles  on  which  it  conducted  the  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  policy  to  which  it  has  been 
most  devoted  was  that  of  the  protective  tariff  This  policy  has 
always  been  defended,  not  merely  as  affording  living  prices  for 
American  products  in  the  domestic  market,  but  above  and  beyond 
all  as  securing  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  man- 
hood, and  adding  to  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can artisan  and  farmer. 

"We  sought  to  keep  out  of  our  market  the  cheap  products  of 
foreign  labor,  which  was  so  poorly  paid,  lest  our  own  labor  should 
in  time,  by  being  compelled  to  compete  with  such  labor  be  de- 
graded to  its  level.  We  have  by  this  means  built  up  a  manufac- 
turing interest  greater  than  that  of  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
We  passed  to  the  first  rank  in  this  respect  during  the  year  just 
passed,  during  which  Great  Britain,  our  only  rival,  was  pushed 
to  the  second  place. 

"We  are  now  confronted  by  these  industries,  which  we  have  so 
painstakingly  and  at  such  sacrifices  fostered  and  built  up — with 
an  implied  understanding  at  least  that  they  would,  by  competi- 
tion among  themselves,  furnish  the  consumer  with  goods  at  the 
lowest  possible  price  commensurate  with  good  wages,  gathered 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations  and  trusts,  who,  while  still 
demanding  protection  from  the  Government,  use  their  awful 
power  to  kill  all  domestic  competition,  and  to  bring  about  the 
very  condition  in  respect  to  labor  which  the  tariff  system  was  de- 
signed forever  to  prevent.  Shall  we  permit  these  industries,  fos- 
tered by  national  sacrifices  and  national  wisdom,  to  be  absorbed 
by  a  few  heartless  exploiters  and  to  be  used  as  a  weapon  for 
crushing  American  manhood  into  a  slavery  more  appalling,  be- 
cause more  helpless,  than  that  of  the  black  slaves  whom  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  emancipated?" 

He  continues : 

"Gentlemen,  shall  we  be  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  econo- 
mists and  courts  that  there  is  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things? 
Must  we  sit  supinely  idle  while  before  our  very  eyes  a  great  peo- 
ple, slowly  but  surely,  descend  to  the  grade  of  slaves?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  human  ingenuity,  that  human  pity,  affords  no  means  to 
stop  this  downward  movement  of  the  race  on  this  continent  ?  .  .  . 

"Shall  a  nation  which  accomplished  these  things  [freeing  of  the 
slaves],  in  spite  of  constitutions  and  courts,  basely  confess  its 
helplessness  to  preserve  the  freedom,  the  manhood  of  the  coun- 
try, because  the  sophistry  of  the  James  Buchanans  and  the  Judge 
Taneys  of  our  own  day  shakes  in  its  face  the  ragged  remnants 
of  law  that  Abraham  Lincoln  defied  and  spit  upon. 

"There  must  be  remedies.  The  law  was  made  for  the  people, 
not  the  people  for  the  law.     We  have  done  greater  things,  bolder 
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things,  before.     Other  peoples  have  accomplished  reforms  which 

seeir.t  as  difficult  to  the  lawyers  and  the  courts 

"If  technical  construction  <>t'  the  Constitution  stands  in  our  way, 

the  Constitution  can  be  amended;  or,  a  more  summary  method 
may  be  adopted  by  electing  and  appointing  judges  who  will  con- 
strue -.ruments  according  to  the  eternal  law  of  justice  and 
humanity. " 

ne  question  of  remedies  Governor  Pingree  says  : 

"It  is  evident  that  state  legislatures  have  but  little  power  to 

■he  sources  of  this  disease.      If  one  State  were  to  deal  hero- 

with  the  subject,  its   industries  might  be  driven  to  other 

S   which  neglected   this   work,  but   it   would   seem    that   the 

power  <>f  a  State  might  require  all  its  citizens  to  be  treated  alike 

and   compel    f<>'  it  ions    to  furnish    necessities   at    the 

same  prut-  to  all  its  inhabitants,  except  as  to  difference  in  cost  of 

transportation   and  in  amount  purchased.     This  would  prohibit 

the  Standard  Oil  and  biscuit  trusts  from  putting  up  the  price  in 

one  locality  to  crush  out  competition  in  another,  as  is  now  done 

whenever  any  one  dares  compete  with  these  combines. 

"If  the  remedy  must  be  applied  at  Washington  and  must  cover 
all  States  alike,  this  does  not  relieve  us  of  all  responsibility  in 
the  matter 

"This  may  not  be  the  place  or  time  for  the  discussion  of  reme- 
dies in  detail.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  a  practical 
step  might  be  taken  in  thedesired  direction  if  a  national  law  were 
enacte  1  which  would  confine  corporations  to  lines  of  business 
which  might  be  regarded  as  strictly  within  their  proper  sphere. 

'Why  should  any  corporation  be  organized  for  the  conduct  of 
mere  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business?  Such  enterprises 
should  be  left  to  individuals.  Legislation  which  sought  to  di- 
rectly compass  this  result  would  doubtless  meet  with  the  con- 
demnation of  the  courts.  But  there  may  be  avenues  by  which  the 
purpose  could  be  attained  without  that  danger. 

"The  federal  Congress  found  no  legal  obstacle  in  the  way  when 
it  wished  to  prevent  the  issue  of  circulating  notes  by  state  banks. 
Under  its  revenue-raising  power  it  levied  a  tax  of  io  per  cent, 
upon  all  such  circulation,  and  the  notes  disappeared  at  once  and 
have  not  since  been  seen.  A  tax,  equally  prohibitive,  might  be 
levied  upon  all  corporations  in  the  United  States  organized  for 
other  purposes  than  the  conduct  of  railroads,  steamboat  lines, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  canals,  and  possibly  one  or  two  other 
great  enterprises  too  heavy  for  the  hands  of  individuals  or  ordi- 
nary partnerships.  Such  a  measure  would  do  away,  once  for  all. 
with  the  syndicates,  the  trusts,  and  the  combines  that  are  sapping 
the  life-blood  of  this  people. 

"In  former  days  the  legislatures  of  great  States  regarded  it  as 
their  privilege  and  duty  to  memorialize  Congress  on  matters  of 
concern  to  the  nation.  They  'requested'  the  Representatives 
and  'instructed  and  directed  '  the  Senators  to  take  action  in  con- 
formity with  their  wishes.  This  ancient  and  valuable  privilege 
should  be  revived.  It  is  true  that  the  Senators  at  Washington  no 
longer  regard  themselves  as  amenable  to  the  directions  of  their 
creators.  Indeed,  it  is  often  said,  and  with  too  much  truth,  that 
the  Senators  sent  to  Washington  own  the  legislatures  which  send 
them  there.  But  this  should  be  corrected,  and  might  be  if  legis- 
latures were  honest  and  courageous. 

"  Every  federal  Senator  chosen  should  be  compelled  to  take 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  legislature  which  chooses  him,  to  fol- 
low its  instructions  in  his  congressional  action  when  those  in- 
structions are  embodied  in  formal  resolutions  andconveyed  to  him 
by  the  governor,  or  transmit  his  resignation.  Some  might  perjure 
themselves  in  spite  of  this,  but  all  would  not. 

"The  present  legislature  of  this  State  should  not  only  see  to  it 
that  the  Senator  they  elect  to  represent  this  State  at  Washington 
is  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  immediate  and  vigorous 
actum  on  the  subject  of  trusts  and  combines,  but  it  should  also 
memoralize  Congress  in  the  interest  of  such  legislation. 

"It  would  be  a  proper  rebuke  to  this  Republican  Administra- 
tion, which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  has  never  yet 
taken  the  first  step  to  correct  this  monstrous  abuse. 

"The  Administration  is  full  of  solicitude  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  whether  they  live  near  our 
or  at  the  other  side  of  the  earth.  It  has  much  to  say  of 
'humanity,'  and  its  rights;  but  the  humanity  which  seems  to 
command  its  greatest  sympathy  is  that  which  is  farthest  away 
and  with  whose  affairs  it  has  properly  nothing  or  little  to  do  under 
the  Constitution. 

"It  is  the  humanity  which  occupies  these  States  and  Territories 
in    humanity— which    most    interests    me,    and    whuh 
should   most   interest  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  ot   the 
Our  own  native  humanity  has  much  more  to  com- 
plain of  than  that  of  the  Philippines  or  of  Cuba.      No  Spanish  offi- 
rom    the    time   of  Columbus  to  that  of  W'eyler  ever  saddled 
them  with  sah  monstrous  wrongs  as  our  own  people  are  threat 
n    the   trusts  and  combines  and   monopolies 
which  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  Republican  Party  of  this 
look  with  toleration,  if  not  with  sympathy. 

most  notorious  as  the  beads  of  great monopo- 

toat  intimate   friends  of  the  present  Admmis- 

to  redress   the  wrongs  of  all 

the    I   nited   States,  it   being   their  well- 


defined  purpose  to  divert  attention  from  the  outrages  committed 
against  them.  So  far  as  the  American  people  are  concerned,  this 
Administration  seems  to  look  upon  them  as  having  no  rights  ex- 
cept to  lay  down  their  lives  and,  incidentally,  their  freedom  for 
the  conquest  of  foreign  lands  and  the  fattening  of  domestic 
monopolies.  " 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  New  York  Sun  (avowedly  a  defender 
of  the  principle  of  concentration  in  industry) .  which  usually  treats 
Mr.  Pingree  as  a  subject  for  jest,  takes  occasion  to  point  out  that 
the  Chicago  Associated  Press  (to  which  it  does  not  belong)  "care- 
fully suppressed  "  the  paragraph  regarding  the  "news  trust  "  in  its 
distribution  of  Pingree's  message  by  telegraph.     Says  I  he  Sun: 

"  Let  there  be  light  in  Michigan  !  The  governor  is  right !  The 
Associated  Press  is  an  octopus !  Primarily  its  object  is  to 
cheapen  the  news.  It  has  cheapened  the  news  so  that  it  is  not 
worth  printing.  It  is  no  longer  an  association  to  gather  and  to 
distribute  the  news,  and  it  should  be  known  as  an  Association  for 
the  Suppression  and  Distortion  of  the  News  for  Consideration' 
The  Hon.  P.  Pingree  has  superposed  himself  upon  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  worthy  Lawson  and  the  astute  Stone.  There  must  be 
tribulation  in  Chicago  over  this  bitter  and  untoward  blast  from 
the  City  of  the  Straits.  For  years  the  trusts  have  been  the  private 
Prometheus  on  whose  pate  de  Joie  gras  Stone  and  Lawson  have 
grown  plethoric;  and  now  to  be  assailed  as  themselves  the  foster 
parents  of  a  hideous  octopus  is  too  much,  too  much." 

The  Evening  Sun,  however,  concludes  an  editorial  thus: 

"But  does  Pingree  really  mean  all  he  says,  and  why  is  he  cry- 
ing 'Wolf  '  ?  Perhaps  notoriety  has  made  him  mad  and  his  cra- 
ving for  it  can  not  be  satisfied  by  performance  of  the  modest 
duties  of  a  governor  of  Michigan  Thistime  he  hasout-Pingreed 
himself  and  given  a  cold  chill  even  to  Anarchist  Altgeld  and 
'  Bloody  Bridles  '  Waite.  Next  we  may  hear  of  him  seceding  from 
the  Union  and  trying  to  take  his  State  with  him.  Perhaps  he 
will  declare  war  in  person  upon  the  plethoric  East." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  takes  Mr. 
Pingree  as  "a  sign  of  the  times 

"It  means  something  when  a  politician  with  such  a  record,  who 
cherishes  an  ambition  for  the  Presidency,  denounces  the  expan- 
sion policy  of  the  McKinley  Administration,  and  seeks  to  consti- 
tute himself  a  national  leader  against  the  trusts,  and  a  Republi- 
can rival  of  the  Democratic  Bryan  in  his  assaults  upon  the  courts. 
It  signifies  that  one  of  the  shrewdest  judges  of  public  sentiment 
to  be  found  in  the  Middle  West  believes  that  by  the  fall  of  iooo 
there  may  be  a  reaction  against  the  expansion  policy,  and  an  up- 
rising against  the  trusts  that  thrive  under  Republican  rule,  which 
will  be  strong  enough  to  make  its  leader  the  next  President. 
Pingree  may  be  'all  off  '  in  this  view,  but  the  fact  that  he  holds  it 
and  acts  upon  it  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  any  careful  observer  of  our  politics." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

CONGRESSMAN  ROBERTS  ought  to  win  out  in  that  congressional  game,  as 
lie  has  three  queens  to  go  in  with.  —  The  Times,  Richmond. 

The  war  miv:ht  have  been  shorter  if  the  Spaniards  had  been  alien 
capture  some  of  our  beef.      The  Inquirer,  Cincinnati. 

Wn  H  Otis  and  Aguinaldo  both  acting  on  the  defensive  at  Manila,  they 
will  probably  be  able  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  Ledger,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  absorption  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Pullman  into  the  free  state  of 
Chicago  doesn't  seem  to  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  powers.—  The 
.Vetvs,  Detroit. 

"OH,  but  they  say  Aguinaldo  is  a  self-appointed  chief.  That   is  the  way 

of  their  politics  there.      Look  about  the  Serial  lent,   and    « 

us  is  lure   except  originally  upon  his  own    invitation  ?"  Senator  .\fason  of 
Illinois 

APPLE,  CHERHY,   am>   I'll  M       "I    tell   you,  sir,    there's  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  history  repeals  itself,  especially  in  the  matter  of  fi  un-t 
"  Fruii-: !<■■ 

.  sir  :  fi  nit  trees.     They  have  got  three  ^real  men  in  trouble  K 
"  Who  are  the  m 

"Why,  Adam.  George  Washington,  and  Matt  Quay."  1  he  Record,  Phila- 
delphia 

()  Dewey  at  Manila 

That  fateful  first  of  May. 
When  \cu  sank  the  Spanish  squadron 

In  almost  bloodless  fray, 
And  gave  your  name  to  deathless  fame  : 

I  orioni  Dewey,  say, 
Why  didn't   vou  wei«h  anchor 
And  softly  sail  sv 

—  The  Transcript,  Hoston. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AN      ENGLISH     APPRECIATION 
STEPHEN    CRANE. 


OF     MR. 


UNDOUBTEDLY,  of  the  young  school  of  American  artists, 
Mr.  Crane  is  the  genius — the  others  have  their  talents," 
writes  Mr.  Edward  Garnett  in  the  London  Academy  (December 
17).  According  to  Mr.  Garnett,  this  young  American  writer 
"has  no  need  of  cultivating  his  technic,  no  need  of  resting,  no 
need  of  searching  wide  for  experiences."  His  unique  art  has  been 
perfect  within  its  own  limits  almost  from  the  first.  Mr.  Garnett 
says  further  : 

"I  can  not  remember  a  parallel  case  in  the  literary  history  of 
fiction.  Maupassant,  Meredith,  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Howells,  Tols- 
toy, all  were  learning  their  expression  at  the  age  where  Mr.  Crane 
had  achieved  his,  achieved  it  triumphantly.  Mr.  Crane  has  no 
need  to  learn  anything.  His  technic  is  absolutely  his  own,  and 
by  its  innate  laws  of  being  has  arrived  at  a  perfect  fulness  of 
power.  What  he  has  not  got  he  has  no  power  of  acquiring.  He 
has  no  need  to  acquire  it.  To  say  to  Mr.  Crane,  'You  are  too 
much  anything,  or  too  little  anything ;  you  need  concentration, 
or  depth,  subtlety,  or  restraint, '  would  be  absurd;  his  art  is  al- 
ways just  in  itself,  rhythmical,  self-poising  as  is  the  art  of  a  per- 
fect dancer.  There  are  no  false  steps,  no  excesses.  And,  of 
course,  his  art  is  strictly  limited.  We  would  define  him  by  saying 
he  is  the  perfect  artist  and  interpreter  of  the  surfaces  of  life. 
And  that  explains  why  he  so  swiftly  attained  his  peculiar  power, 
what  is  the  realm  his  art  commands,  and  where  his  limitations 
come  in. 

"Take  'George's  Mother,'  for  example — a  tale  which  I  believe 
he  wrote  at  the  ridiculous  age  of  twenty-one.  In  method  it  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  is  a  story  dealing  simply  with  the  relations  be- 
tween an  old  woman  and  her  son,  who  live  together  in  a  New 
York  tenement  block.  An  ordinary  artist  would  seek  to  dive  into 
the  mind  of  the  old  woman,  to  follow  its  workings  hidden  under 
the  deceitful  appearances  of  things,  under  the  pressure  of  her 
surroundings.  A  great  artist  would  so  recreate  her  life  that  its 
griefs  and  joys  became  significant  of  the  griefs  and  joys  of  all 
motherhood  on  earth.  But  Mr.  Crane  does  neither.  He  simply 
reproduces  the  surfaces  of  the  individual  life  in  so  marvelous  a 
way  that  the  manner  in  which  the  old  woman  washes  up  the 
crockery,  for  example,  gives  us  her.  To  dive  into  the  hidden  life 
is,  of  course,  for  the  artist  a  great  temptation  and  a  great  danger — 
the  values  of  the  picture  speedily  get  wrong,  and  the  artist,  seek- 
ing to  interpret  life,  departs  from  the  truth  of  nature.  The  rare 
thing  about  Mr.  Crane's  art  is  that  he  keeps  closer  to  the  surface 
than  any  living  writer,  and,  like  the  great  portrait-painters,  to  a 
great  extent  makes  the  surface  betray  the  depths.  But,  of  course, 
the  written  word  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  artist  often  deals 
directly  with  the  depths,  plunges  us  into  the  rich  depths  of  con- 
sciousness that  can  not  be  more  than  hinted  at  by  the  surface ; 
and  it  is  precisely  here  that  Mr.  Crane's  natural  limitation  must 
come  in.  ...  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Crane  is  ever  great  in  the 
sense  of  so  fusing  all  the  riches  of  consciousness  into  a  whole 
that  the  reader  is  struck  dumb  as  by  an  inevitable  revelation  ; 
but  he  is  undoubtedly  such  an  interpreter  of  the  significant  sur- 
face of  things  that  in  a  few  swift  strokes  he  gives  us  an  amazing 
insight  into  what  the  individual  life  is.  And  he  does  it  all  straight 
from  the  surface;  a  few  oaths,  a  genius  for  slang,  an  exquisite 
and  unique  faculty  of  exposing  an  individual  scene  by  an  odd 
simile,  a  power  of  interpreting  a  face  or  an  action,  a  keen  reali- 
zing of  the  primitive  emotions — that  is  Mr.  Crane's  talent.  In 
'The  Bride  Comes  to  Yellow  Sky, '  for  example,  the  art  is  simply 
immense.  There  is  a  page  and  a  half  of  conversation  at  the  end 
of  this  short  story  of  seventeen  pages  which,  as  a  dialog  revealing 
the  whole  inside  of  the  situation,  is  a  lesson  to  any  artist  living. 
And  the  last  line  of  this  story,  by  the  gift  peculiar  to  the  author 
of  using  some  odd  simile  which  cunningly  condenses  the  feeling 
of  the  situation,  defies  analysis  altogether.  Foolish  people  may 
call  Mr.  Crane  a  reporter  of  genius ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
untrue.  He  is  thrown  away  as  a  picturesque  reporter  ;  a  secondary 
style  of  art,  of  which,  let  us  say,  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  is,  perhaps, 
the  ablest  exponent  to-day,  and  which  is  the  heavy  clay  of  Mr. 


Kipling's  talent.  Mr.  Crane's  technic  is  far  superior  to  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's, but  he  does  not  experiment  ambitiously  in  various  styles 
ami  develop  in  new  directions,  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  done.  I  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Crane  will  or  can  develop  further.  Again,  I 
do  not  think  that  he  has  the  building  faculty,  or  that  he  will  ever 
do  better  in  constructing  a  perfect  whole  out  of  many  parts  than 

he  has  arrived  at  in  'The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.' 

"His  art  does  not  include  the  necessity  for  complex  arrange- 
ments; his  sure  instinct  tells  him  never  to  quit  the  passing  mo- 
ment of  life,  to  hold  fast  by  simple  situations,  to  reproduce  the 
episodic,  fragmentary  nature  of  life  in  such  artistic  sequence  that 
it  stands  in  place  of  the  architectural  masses  and  coordinated 
structures  of  the  great  artists.  He  is  the  chief  impressionist  of 
this  age,  as  .Sterne  was  the  great  impressionist  in  a  different  man- 
ner, of  his  age." 

Crane's  safety,  Mr.  Garnett  thinks,  lies  in  not  mixing  reporting 
with  his  writing  and  in  holding  to  the  style  he  has  invented.  He 
may,  it  is  true,  fail  by  exhausting  the  possibilities  of  that  style, 
but  such  an  event  seems  scarcely  imminent.  It  is  a  prospect, 
nevertheless,  which  lies  before  every  artist  of  a  special  unique 
faculty.  Mr.  Garnett  concludes  with  the  statement  that  America 
may  well  be  proud  of  Mr.  Crane,  "for  he  has  just  that  perfect 
mastery  of  form  which  artists  of  the  Latin  races  often  produce, 
but  the  Teutonic  and  Anglo-Saxon  races  very  rarely." 


MR.     GOSSE'S     REMINISCENCES     OF     A     VISIT 
TO  WHITTIER. 

T  N  December  of  1884  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  visited  the  venerable 
*•  author  of  "Snow-Bound  "  at  a  house  called  Oak  Knoll,  in 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  then  staying  with  friends.  Mr. 
Gosse  describes  his  visit  in  a  contribution  to  The  Bookman  (Janu- 
ary) from  which  we  quote  : 

"Doubtless,  in  leafy  seasons,  Oak  Knoll  may  have  its  charms, 
but  it  was  distinctly  sinister  that  December  morning.  We  rang, 
and  after  a  long  pause  the  front  door  opened  slightly,  and  a  very 
unprepossessing  dog  emerged,  and  shut  the  door  (if  I  may  say  so) 
behind  him.  We  were  face  to  face  with  this  animal,  which  pre- 
sented none  of  the  features  identified  in  one's  mind  with  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Whittier.  It  sniffed  unpleasantly,  but  we  spoke  to  it  most 
blandly,  and  it  became  assured  that  we  were  not  tramps.  The 
dog  sat  down,  and  looked  at  us  ;  we  had  nowhere  to  sit  down,  but 
we  looked  at  the  dog.  Then,  after  many  blandishments,  but 
feeling  very  uncomfortable,  I  ventured  to  hold  the  dog  in  conver- 
sation while  I  rang  again.  After  another  pause  the  door  was 
slightly  opened,  and  a  voice  of  no  agreeable  timbre  asked  what 
we  wanted.  We  explained,  across  the  dog,  that  we  had  come  by 
appointment  to  see  Mr.  Whittier.  The  door  was  closed  a  second 
time,  and,  if  our  carriage  had  still  been  waiting,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  driven  back  to  Danvers.  But  at  length  a  hard-featured 
woman  grudgingly  admitted  us,  and  showed  us,  growling  as  she 
did  it,  into  a  parlor. 

"Our  troubles  were  then  over,  for  Mr.  Whittier  himself  ap- 
peared, with  all  that  report  had  ever  told  of  gentle  sweetness  and 
dignified  cordial  courtesy.  He  was  then  seventy-seven  years  old, 
and,  altho  he  spoke  of  age  and  feebleness,  he  showed  few  signs 
of  either  ;  he  was,  in  fact,  to  live  eight  years  more.  Perhaps  be- 
cause the  room  was  low,  he  seemed  surprisingly  tall ;  he  must,  in 
fact,  have  been  a  little  less  than  six  feet  high.  The  peculiarity 
of  his  face  rested  in  the  extraordinary  large  and  luminous  black 
eyes,  set  in  black  eyebrows,  and  fringed  with  thick  black  eye- 
lashes curiously  curved  inward.  This  bar  of  vivid  black  across 
the  countenance  was  startingly  contrasted  with  the  bushy  snow- 
white  beard  and  hair,  offering  a  sort  of  contradiction  which  was 
surprising  and  presently  pleasing 

"His  generosity  to  those  much  younger  and  less  gifted  than 
himself  is  well  known,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  good-natured 
things  which  he  proceeded  to  say  to  his  English  visitor.  He 
made  no  profession,  at  any  time,  of  being  a  critic,  and  his  formula 
was  that  such  and  such  verse  or  prose  had  given  him  pleasure — 
'  I  am  grateful  to  thee  for'all  that  enjoyment  '  was  his  charming 
way  of  being  kind.  But  I  will  mention  what  he  said  about  one 
book,  the  'Life  of  Gray,'  because  I  do  not  remember  that  Gray 
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is  mentioned  in  any  of  the  published  works  of  Whittier.  He  said 
that  he  had  delighted  in  that  narrative  of  a  life  so  quiet  and  so 
sequestered  that,  as  he  put  it,  it  was  almost  more  'Quakerly  '  than 
that  of  any  famous  member  of  the  Society ;  and  be  added  that  he 
had  been  greatly  moved  by  the  fulness  and  the  significance  of  a 
career  which  to  the  outside  world  might  have  seemed  absolutely 
without  movement.  'Thee  were  very  fortunate,'  ha  went  on,  'to 
have  that  beautiful,  restful  story  left  to  tell  after  almost  all 
the   histories   of   great  men   had  been   made  so  fully  known  to 

readers. ' 

"He  spoke  with  great  emotion  of  Emerson  —  'the  noblest  human 
being  I  have  known,'  and  of  Longfellow,  'perhaps  the  sweetest. 
But  vou  will  see  Holmes.'  he  added.  I  said  that  it  was  my  great 
privilege  to  be  seeing  Dr.  Holmes  every  day,  and  that  the  night 
before  he  had  sent  all  sorts  of  affectionate  messages  by  me  to  Mr. 
Whittier.  The  latter  expressed  great  curiosity  to  see  Holmes's 
short  '  Life  of  Emerson, '  which,  in  fact,  was  published  five  or  six 
days  later.  With  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and  especially  of  the 
great  group  of  the  poets  his  contemporaries,  my  venerable  host 
kept  me  long  entertained." 

Apropos  of  the  poet's  magnificent  eyes,  Mr.  Gosse  says  ; 

"Mr.  Whittier  greatly  surprised  me  by  confessing  that  he  was 
quite  color-blind.  He  exemplified  his  condition  by  saying  that  if 
I  came  to  Amesbury  I  should  be  scandalized  by  one  of  his  carpets. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  never  permitted,  by  the  guardian  goddess 
of  his  hearth,  to  go  'shopping  '  for  himself,  but  that  once,  being 
in  Boston,  and  needing  a  carpet,  he  had  ventured  to  go  to  a  store 
and  buy  what  he  thought  to  be  a  very  nice,  quiet  article,  precisely 
suited  to  adorn  a  Quaker  home.  When  it  arrived  at  Amesbury 
there  was  a  universal  shout  of  horror,  for  what  had  struck  Mr. 
Whittier  as  a  particularly  soft  combination  of  browns  and  grays 
proved,  to  normal  eyes,  to  be  a  loud  pattern  of  bright  red  roses 
on  a  field  of  the  crudest  cabbage-green.  When  he  had  told  me 
this,  it  was  then  easy  to  observe  that  the  fulness  and  brilliancy 
of  his  wonderful  eyes  had  something  which  was  not  entirely  nor- 
mal about  them." 

Mr.  Gosse  sketches  the  personality  of  the  man  as  he  saw  it, 
and  offers  some  suggestions  as  to  Whittier's  probable  place  in 
literature  : 

"He  struck  me  as  very  gay  and  cheerful,  in  spite  of  his  occa- 
sional references  to  the  passage  of  time  and  the  vanishing  of  be- 
loved faces.  He  even  laughed,  frequently  and  with  a  childlike 
suddenness,  but  without  a  sound.  His  face  had  none  of  the  im- 
mobility so  frequent  with  very  aged  persons;  on  the  contrary, 
waves  of  mood  were  always  sparkling  across  his  features,  and 
leaving  nothing  stationary  there  except  the  narrow,  high,  and 
strangely  receding  forehead.  His  language,  very  fluid  and  easy, 
had  an  agreeable  touch  of  the  soil,  an  occasional  rustic  note  in  its 
elegant  colloquialism,  that  seemed  very  pleasant  and  appropriate, 
as  if  it  linked  him  naturally  with  the  long  line  of  sturdy  ances- 
tors of  whom  he  was  the  final  blossoming.  In  connection  with 
bis  poetry,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  in  the  imagination 
a  figure  more  appropriate  to  Whittier's  writing  than  Whittier 
himself  proved  to  be  in  the  flesh 

"  Mr.  Whittier  was  composing  verses  all  his  life,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  quality  between  those  he  wrote  at  twenty  and  at  eighty  is 
remarkably  small.      He  was  a  poet  in  the   lifetime  of  Clifford  and 

Crabbe,  and  be  was  still  a  poet  when  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  was 
already  famous.     During  this  vast  period  of  time  his  style  changed 

very  little;  it  had  its  ups  and  downs,  its  laxities  and  then  its 
felicities,  but  it  bore  very  little  relation  to  passing  conditions. 
There  rose  up  beside  it  Tennyson  and  Browning,  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne,  but  none  of  these  affected  Whittier.  His  genius,  or 
talent,  or  knack  —  whichever  we  choose  to  call  it  —  was  an  BD80 
lutely  local  and  native  thing.  It  was  like  the  Indian  waters  of 
strange  name  of  which  it  sang,   Winnepesaukce  and  M errimac and 

Katabdin  ;   it  streamed  forth,  untouched  by  Europe,  from  among 

the  butternuts  and  maples  of   the   hard    New  England    landscape. 

art   in   Whittier's  verse  was  primitive.      Those  who   love  his 

.•  most  will  wish   that  he   had  possessed  a  better  ear,   that    be 

could  .   not   rime   to  '  greatness. '      In 

all  his  books  thl  endency  to  excess,  to  redundancy;    he  is 

babble  on  when  he  has  nothing  very  inspired  to  say. 

"But   when   all    this   is  acknowledged,    none   but   a   very   hasty 

:  will   fail   to  recognise  Whittier's  lasting  place   in  the  his- 


tory of  literature.  He  is  not  rich,  nor  sonorous,  nor  a  splendid 
artist ;  he  is  even  rather  rarely  exquisite  ;  but  he  has  an  individ- 
uality of  his  own  that  is  of  durable  importance.  He  is  filled  with 
moral  enthusiasm  as  a  trumpet  is  filled  with  the  breath  of  him 
who  blows  it.  His  Quaker  quietism  concentrates  itself  until  it 
breaks  into  a  real  passion-storm  of  humanity,  and  when  Whittier 
is  roused  he  sings  with  the  thrilling  sweetness  of  a  wood-thrush." 

The  simplicity  and  earnestness  which  so  often  produce  in  Whit- 
tier's work  phrases  instinct  with  life  and  truth  suggest  to  Mr. 
Gossea  kinship  between  the  Quaker  singer  and  the  English  didac- 
tic poet  Crabbe.  Whittier's  memory,  the  writer  concludes,  de- 
pends for  its  protection,  "not  on  the  praise  of  exotic  communities, 
which  can  never,  tho  they  admire,  rightly  comprehend  it,  but  on 
the  conscience  of  Xew  England,  shy,  tenacious,  intrepid,  to  which, 
more  than  any  other  poet  has  done,  Whittier  made  a  direct  and 
constant  appeal." 


PERSONAL    MEMORIES   OF    FATHER    RYAN, 
THE   SOUTHERN    POET-PRIEST. 

A  /TRS.  M.  E.  HENRY-RUFFIN  recently  made  public  a  hitb- 
■!•»  A  erto  unprinted  poem  by  Abram  J.  Ryan,  the  gifted  poet 
and  patriot  of  the  South,  whose  name  must  be  familiar  to  readers 
of  American  verse-anthologies,  altho  he  himself  wrote — 

"I  sing,  with  a  voice  too  low 
To  be  heard  beyond  to-day, 
In  minor  keys  of  my  people's  wo;  « 

And  my  songs  will  pass  away." 

The  publication  of  the  poem  was  accompanied  by  several  pages 
of  interesting  personal  memories.  The  writer  of  these,  when  a 
little  girl,  began  to  make  verses,  and  Father  Ryan  helped  her 
with  encouragement  and  criticism.  Before  leaving  school  she 
submitted  a  poem  in  a  newspaper  competition,  the  subject  being 
the  charity  of  the  North  to  the  South  after  the  yellow-fever  epi- 
demic. Father  Ryan  was  one  of  the  judges.  Mrs.  Henry-Ruffin 
tells  the  rest  of  the  story  as  follows  (  The  Rosary  Magazine, 
November)  : 

"A  few  days  after  sending  in  my  poem,  Father  Ryan  came  to 
see  me.  'Nellie,'  he  said,  'I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me. 
I  think  the  others  will  be  glad  if  you  do;  but  they  opposed  my 
asking  you.  It  will  be  a  sacrifice,  but  I  want  you  to  do  it  for 
me. ' 

"'What  is  it,  Father?'  I  asked. 

"I  want  you  to  withdraw  your  poem  from  that  competition. 
That  prize  should  go  out  of  Mobile.  Besides,  we  all  know  you 
and  like  you  so  well.  I  did  not  think  of  your  entering  this  con- 
test, or  I  would  have  asked  you  not  to  do  it.  ' 

"'Certainly,  I  will  take  it  out.  Just  send  it  back.'  I  smoth- 
ered my  girlish  disappointment  and  said  nothing  more. 

"  Father  Ryan  afterward  gave  me  a  laughable  account  of  how 
the  bishop  and  the  other  judges  'scolded  '  him,  when  he  told  them 
he  had  requested  me  to  withdraw.  When  he  was  gathering  his 
poems  together,  he  asked  me  to  let  him  place  this  poem.  '  Re- 
united,' among  his  own.  In  looking  over  the  verses  he  had  writ- 
ten, just  after  the  war,  he  said  it  seemed  to  him  then  that  they 
needed  something  to  'soften  '  them. 

'"Your  poem,  my  child,  is  just  the  sort  I  need.  I  could  not 
write  in  that  tone  myself.  The  war  meant  too  much  to  me.  To 
you,  it  is  only  history.  To  me,  an  awful  memory.  But  I 
growing  old.  I  want  to  forget  the  bitterness.  I  want  to  help 
others  to  forget  it.  Your  poem  will  touch  a  note  that  I  need  and 
that  I  can  not  sing. ' 

"So  my  verses,  'Reunited,'  went  into  the  book,  as  did  a  long 
poem.  'The  Pilgrim, '  which  had  been  written  by  his  young  and 
beloved  brother,  David,  who  was  killed  in  the  war.  I  especially 
stipulated  that  there  should  be  no  signature  to  distinguish  my 
.  and  altho  the  meter,  etc  ,  is,  I  think,  totally  unlike  any  of 
Father  Ryan's.  I  have  yet  to  read  the  first  word  that  seemed  to 
note  the  '  'prentice  hand  '  in  the  master's  work. 

"There   is  a  curious  little   incident  connected  with   this  poem. 

After  the  publication  <>f  his  book,  father  Ryan  gave  most  success- 
ful readings  in  various  cities.      At  the  Academy  oi  Music  m  Balti- 
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more,  an  immense  audience  greeted  him.  I  lis  program  was  made 
up  of  his  poems  selected  by  the  literary  men  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  Boston,  chose  '  Reunited  '  as  his  selec- 
tion. How  Father  Ryan  and  I  laughed  over  that,  when  he  re- 
turned !  '  It  was  the  funniest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  in 
my  life,'  he  told  me.  'I  stood  before  that  great  throng  and 
thought  of  the  little  girl  in  Mobile,  and  I  just  wanted  to  say,  when 
they  cheered  the  poem,  "I  didn't  write  that,  I  couldn't  write  it. 
A  dear  child  down  South,  to  whom  war  is  only  history,  who  has 
no  brother's  blood  to  remember,  she  wrote  that."  I  thought  of 
my  promise  that  the  poem  should  pass  as  my  own,  and  1  just  stood 
there  with  the  paper  in  my  hand  and  did  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it.  When  I  came  home  the  bishop  gave  me  another  "scold- 
ing," and  said  it  made  no  difference  what  Nellie  wanted,  I  should 
have  read  the  poem  as  hers. '  " 


SOME   AMBIGUITIES    IN    SHAKESPEARE'S 
LIFE    REMOVED. 

rT",HE  comparatively  few  ascertained  facts  in  Shakespeare's  life 

*       have  been  clearly  and  positively  stated  in  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's 

new  biography  of  the  great  dramatist,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one 

of  the  three  books  of  189S  "crowned  "  by  The  Academy.     Mr.  Lee 
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has  also  cleared  up  some  ambiguities  and  set  up  a  theory  of  his 
own,  controverting  the  generally  accepted  theory  that  Shakespeare 
revealed  his  inner  self  in  his  sonnets. 

Mr.  Lee  tells  us  in  his  Preface  that  his  life  of  Shakespeare  is 
based  on  an  article  on  Shakespeare  which  he  contributed  to  the 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "in  1S97.  But  the  changes 
which  the  article  has  had  to  undergo  for  1S98  were  so  numerous 
and  the  additions  so  many  and  important  that  he  decided  to  make 
a  book  of  his  work. 

He  further  says  that  he  does  not  promise  his  readers  any  start- 
ling revelations;  but  he  has  by  researches  removed  some  ambi- 
guities that  puzzled  his  predecessors.     Among  these  are  the  condi- 


tions under  which  .Shakespeare  wrote  "Love's  Labor's  Lost  "  and 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  reference  in  his  plays  to  his  native 
town  and  country,  his  father's  application  to  the  Herald's  College 
for  coat-armor,  his  relations  with  Ben  Jonson  and  the  boy  actors 
in  1  1,  the  favor  extended  to  his  work  by  James  I.  and  his  court, 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  publication  of  "The  First 
Polio,"  and  the  history  of  the  dramatist's  portraits. 

One  of  the  first  statements  that  will  arrest  the  attention  of 
the  reader  relates  to  the  probable  causes  and  circumstances  of 
Shakespeare's  marriage.  Shakespeare,  a  minor  not  quite  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  married  Ann  Hathaway,  a  woman  more  than 
eight  years  his  senior  ;  and  six  months  after  thisevent  a  daughter 
was  born  to  the  couple.  Mr.  Lee  concludes,  from  all  the  known 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  Shakespeare's  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  his  wife,  that  two  of  the  young  woman's  neighbors,  San- 
dells  and  Richardson,  forced  the  young  poet  to  marry  her  to  pro- 
tect her  honor.  The  marriage  was  an  irregular  one,  being  without 
the  usual  bans  of  the  church,  and  not  having  the  consent  of  the 
parents  of  either  the  bride  or  the  groom.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Lee, 
the  groom's  parents  could  not  have  known  of  the  event  until  after 
it  occurred.  The  bride's  father  had  been  dead  for  some  few 
months,  and  Sandells  and  Richardson,  testators  of  his  will,  seem 
to  have  assumed  his  authority  in  the  affair.  This  is  not  a  new 
account,  but  Mr.  Lee  has  given  it  with  a  wealth  of  new  detail, 
and  brings  it  forward  to  account  for  Shakespeare's  long  absence 
(eleven  years)  from  his  family  in  London.  But  he  thinks  that 
toward  the  close  of  his  career  the  great  poet  became  more  attached 
to  his  wife.  In  his  will  he  left  her  only  his  second-best  feather 
bed  and  a  set  of  furniture ;  but  Mr.  Lee  contends  that  this  ap- 
parent slight  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  too  old  to  be  en- 
trusted with  property.  At  any  rate  she  died  with  the  greatest 
affection  for  the  memory  of  her  husband  and  wished  to  be  buried 
in  the  same  grave. 

Critics  have  never  been  able  to  determine  positively  what  play 
Shakespeare  first  produced.  Mr.  Lee  feels  reasonably  certain 
that  it  was  "Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  and  that  the  poet  had  been 
knocking  about  London  for  some  tim«  before  he  essayed  to  write 
it.  The  slender  plot  stands  almost  alone  among  Shakespeare's 
plots,  in  that  it  is  known  not  to  have  been  borrowed,  and  stands 
quite  alone  in  openly  travestying  known  traits  and  incidents  of 
current  social  and  political  life.     Its  date  is  most  probably  1591. 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  was  his  first  tragedy,  and  it,  too,  was  most 
probably  produced  in  1591.  Mr.  Lee  says  that  none  of  his  plays 
previous  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  [namely,  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost," 
"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  the  "Comedy  of  Errors"] 
gave  any  true  indication  of  the  poet's  preeminent  genius.  Other 
men  could  have  written  these  plays;  but  when  Shakespeare 
created  his  first  piece  of  tragedy,  he  produced  work  that  no  other 
man  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  could  produce. 

Mr.  Lee  finds  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice  "  the  great  influence 
that  Shakespeare's  master,  Marlowe,  was  exercising  upon  his 
pupil ;  but  in  this  play  the  pupil  outpaced  the  master.  His  Jew 
Sky  lock  is  a  much  more  subtle  character  than  Marlowe's  Jew 
Bar  abbas.     Mr.  Lee  accounts  for  this  fact  as  follows  : 

"  Doubtless  the  popular  interest  aroused  by  the  trial  in  Febru- 
ary, 1594,  and  the  execution  in  June  of  the  Queen's  Jewish  physi- 
cian, Roderigo  Lopez,  incited  Shakespeare  to  a  new  and  subtler 
study  of  Jewish  character.  For  Shylock  (not  the  merchant  An- 
tonio) is  the  hero  of  the  play,  and  the  main  interest  culminates  in 
the  Jew's  trial  and  discomfiture.  The  bold  transition  from  that 
solemn  scene,  which  trembles  on  the  brink  of  tragedy,  to  the 
gently  poetic  and  humorous  incidents  of  the  concluding  act  attest 
a  mastery  of  stagecraft ;  but  the  interest,  altho  it  is  sustained  to 
the  end,  is,  after  Shylock' s  final  exit,  pitched  in  a  lower  key." 

As  a  dramatist,  Ben  Jonson  ranked  probably  next  to  Shake- 
speare ;  but  the  relations  between  these  two  men  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  understand.     When  "Julius  Caesar  "  was  winning  its  first 
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laurels  on  the  stage,  Shakespeare's  company  of  players  met  with 
a  temporary  ic.  ant  of  the  sharp  rivalry 

from  companies  of  I  trained  in  the  Chapel  Royal  and 

employed  by  jealous  Ben  Jonson,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 

teenth century,  was  engaged  in  a  !  ■  onal  quarrel  with  his 

dramatists,  Marston  and  Dekker.  The  actors  of  adult 
compa  ed  sympathy  with  Jonson 's  foes.     Jonson  wrote 

two  plays  satirizing  his  enemies  in  general,  and  employed  these 
boy  ad  rform  them.     One  of  them  was  the  "Poetaster," 

an  1    Shaki  company    retorted    by    producing    "Satiro 

The  playgoing  public  took  sides  and  there  was  a  tierce 
war  between  the  two  companies.  Shakespeare  alludes  rather 
disparagingly  to  these  boy  actors  in  "Hamlet."  Altho  Shake- 
speare was  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  temperament,  Jonson  was  at 
this  time,  no  doubt,  jealous  of  him.  Whether  or  not  the  incident 
had  anything  to  do  with  Shakespeare's  supreme  dramatic  effort 
in  the  production  of  "Hamlet, "  that  play  puts  its  author  so  far 
beyond  anything  that  Jonson  could  hope  to  do  that  he  could  no 
longer  withhold  his  admiration  from  Shakespeare. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Lee's  book  that  has  already  created  much  dis- 
>n  in  England  is  the  part  in  which  he  disputes  the  value  of 
the  sonnets  as  a  revelation  of  Shakespeare's  character.  This 
theory  is  urged  with  great  ability,  and  supported  by  an  extensive 
knowledge  both  of  sixteenth-century  sonnet  literature  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  by  bibliographical  details  of  Elizabethan 
publishing.  Mr.  Lee  reiterates  the  more  or  less  familiar  argu- 
ments against  the  overpopular  identification  of  the  object  of  the 
sonnets  with  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  shows,  as 
has  been  shown  before,  that  Mary  Fitton  was  not  "black,"  and 
there  is  the  very  slightest  evidence,  outside  the  sonnets,  that 
Shakespeare  and  Pembroke  were  in  relations  of  any  kind.  The 
word  "will,"  so  often  appearing  in  some  of  the  sonnets,  he  de- 
clares could  have  had  no  cryptic  personal  allusion.  "Will"  in 
those  days  had  quite  a  variety  of  ordinary  meanings  and  uses. 
He  also  points  out  that  most  of  the  sonnets  were  written  when 
Pembroke  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  and  buried  in  the  country.  After 
dethroning  Pembroke,  Mr.  Lee  sets  up  Henry  Wriothesly,  the 
third  Earl  of  Southampton,  as  the  friend  Shakespeare  alludes  to 
in  such  high  poetical  praise;  but  he  will  not  admit  that  these 
relations  were  necessarily  closer  than  those  of  a  poet  to  a  patron, 
or  that  the  sonnets  are  a  drama  of  Shakespeare's  love  affair  with 
the  dark  lady  and  his  betrayal  of  his  friend;  nor,  in  fact,  that 
they  were  at  all  the  reflection  of  his  inner  emotional  life.  Mr. 
Lee  conceives  them  to  be  almost  entirely  exercises  in  a  mode  ; 
and  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Borrowed  Conceits  of  the  Sonnets," 
he  shows  how  closely,  for  all  their  genius,  they  reproduce  the 
themes  and  much  even  of  the  phraseology  of  all  the  earlier  son- 
neteers of  England  and  France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Lee  thinks  that  the  sonnets  can  not  have  at  the  same  time 
eiitional  form  and  a  personal  intention.  On  this  point  the 
London  Academy  takes  him  to  task.  It  maintains  that  in  at 
lour  of  the  greatest  sonneteers  of  England — Spenser,  Sidney, 
el,  and  Drayton — conventional  form  was  used  freely  to  con- 
vey personal  intention.  Why  not  then  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare 
also  ?     //is  At  ademy  continues 

"Moreover,  tho  we  have  no  theory  to  grind,  and  regard  the 

era   of  the  sonnets  as  by  no  means  solved,  we  are  not  (lis 
with   Mr.   Lee  when   he  denies  that  the  dramatic 
rive    which   other  critics  have    believed    them    to  enclose   is 
anything    but  an    illusion.      The   narrative   seems,  then,  Substan- 
tially as   i  Dowden  and  the  rest  work  it  out;    and  we 
doubt  whether   this  can    lie   the  result  of  chance  juxtaposition  of 
individual  Moreover,  there   is  nothing  ,i  priori  mi- 
:   very  unusual  about  it.      The  central    incident— the  re 

the  two  friends  to  the  one  mistress — is  independently 
witnessed  to  by  that  enigmatic  book,  '  Willobie,  His  A  visa,'  which 

may  well  give  just  s-  known   to  the  outside  world  of 

that  whicb   the   sonnets    reveal   <>r  conceal   the  true- 


Mr.  Lee  devotes  much  labor  to  explaining  the  mysterious  "Mr. 
W.  H."  in  the  famous  dedication  of  the  sonnets.  He  feels  sure 
he  has  found  him  in  a  certain  William  Hall,  who  was,  like 
Thomas  Thorpe,  a  certain  obscure  stationer  of  the  day.  Mr.  Lee 
conceives  that  this  man  was  lucky  enough  to  procure  the  "copy  " 
of  the  sonnets,  made  over  the  bargain  to  Thorpe,  and  received 
the  dedication  for  his  pains.  Many  critics  have  supposed  that 
this  "Mr.  \V.  II."  referred  to  William  Herbert,  whom  Mr.  Lee 
has  already  conclusively  disposed  of  above.  He  says  if  William 
Herbert  could  otherwise  possibly  be  the  man,  usage  would  pre- 
vent Shakespeare  from  addressing  him  in  this  style.  His  name 
could  have  been  used  only  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

In  this  connection  the  author  sums  up  Shakespeare's  character 
at  the  close  of  his  life  by  quoting  Hen  Jonson 's  well-known 
tribute,  and  adding  for  himself: 

"No  other  contemporary  left  on  record  any  definite  impression 
of  Shakespeare's  personal  character,  and  the  sonnets,  which  alone 
of  his  literary  work  can  be  held  to  throw  any  illumination  on  a 
personal  trait,  mainly  reveal  him  in  the  light  of  one  who  was 
willing  to  conform  to  all  the  conventional  methods  in  vogue  for 
strengthening  the  bonds  between  a  poet  and  a  great  patron.  His 
literary  practises  and  aims  were  those  of  contemporary  men  of 
letters,  and  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  his  work  and  theirs 
was  due  not  to  conscious  endeavor  on  his  part  to  act  otherw:se 
than  they,  but  to  the  magic  and  involuntary  work  of  his  genius. 
He  seems  unconscious  of  his  marvelous  superiority  to  his  profes- 
sional comrades.  The  reference  in  his  will  to  his  fellow  actors, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  (as  they  announce  in  'The  First  Folio') 
they  approached  the  task  of  collecting  his  works  after  his  death, 
corroborate  the  description  of  him  as  a  sympathetic  friend  of  gen- 
tle, unassuming  mien.  The  later  traditions  brought  together  by 
Aubrey  depict  him  as  'very  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready 
and  pleasant  smooth  wit, '  and  there  is  much  in  early  posthumous 
references  to  suggest  a  genial  if  not  a  convivial  temperament 
linked  to  a  quiet  turn  for  good-humored  satire.  But  Bohemian 
ideals  and  modes  of  life  had  no  genuine  attraction  for  Shake- 
speare. His  extant  work  attests  his  'copious  '  and  continuous  in- 
dustry, and  with  his  literary  power  and  sociability  there  clearly 
went  the  shrewd  capacity  of  a  man  of  business.  Pope  has  the 
just  warrant  for  the  surmise  that  he 

'  For  ^aiti,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight, 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. ' 

"His  literary  attainments  and  successes  were  chiefly  valued  as 
serving  the  prosaic  end  of  providing  permanently  for  himself  and 
his  daughters.  His  highest  ambition  was  to  restore  among  his 
fellow  townsmen  the  family  repute  which  his  father's  misfortunes 
had  imperilled.  Ideals  so  homely  are  reckoned  rare  among  poets, 
but  Chaucer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  among  writers  of  exalted 
genius,  vie  with  Shakespeare  in  the  sobriety  of  their  personal 
aims  and  the  sanity  of  their  mental  attitude  toward  life's  ordinary 
incidents." 

So  far  as  known,  we  are  told,  there  is  extant  only  one  genuine 

portrait  of  Shakespeare.     That  was  a  painting  discovered  in  the 

ssion  of  Mrs.  II.  C.  Clements  at  IVckham  Rye  in  [89a.     This 

painting  had  been  seen  in   London  seventy  years  ago,  but  it  was 

lost  track  of.     It  is  known  as  the  Droeshout  painting,  and  was 

painted  in  [609,  seven  years  before  Shakespeare's  death.  Con- 
aoiseurshave  pronounced  this  painting  the  original  of  Droeshout 's 
engraving,    which    was    not  made     till     after    the    poet's   death. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  pictures  of  Shakespeare,  but  this  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  probably  more  like  him. 


NOTES. 

Mk.  ZANOWILI  ,  it  is  said,  will  dri  l  in-  Children  of  tbeG 

be  play  will  app<  on. 

PBANK    L.   Si  \SIon  chronicle!  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  th»  following 
I  offer  from  an  editor:  "Our  new  magazine  Invites  jroe  to  contribute 

.,  and  if  we  MH'Ci-c!  we  will  |uv   you  !" 

The  concluding  part  of  the  book  on  Genera]  Kitebenei 

ter  from  the  front,  so  that  the   volume 
«  pat  on  the  mai  w<  1  ahead  <■>  ri\ . 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


A    NEW    METHOD   OF    BOAT-PROPULSION. 

THE  following  description  o(  a  new  method  of  propelling 
boats  by  taking  advantage  of  the  motion  of  the  waves  on 
which  they  float,  is  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  December  17) 
by  Dr.  L.  Menard.  It  is  a  curiosity  and  may  prove  to  be  some- 
thing more 

"M,  Linden,  secretary  of  the  Naples  zoological  station,  having 
had  occasion  often  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  fish  in  the 
aquariums  of  the  station  and  of  those  of  the  larger  species  in  the 
sea,  has  finally  devised  a  mode  of  propulsion  for  boats  in  which 
the  necessary  force  is  taken  from  the  movement  of  the  waves  and 
from  that  of  the  boat  itself,  by  imitating,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
means  employed  by  marine  creatures. 

"The  principle  of  the  invention  is  as  follows  :  if  elastic  plates 
fixed  by  one  extremity  are  plunged  into  the  water  around  a  boat, 
each  movement  of  the  vessel,  each  undulation  of  the  water,  will 
cause  these  plates  to  bend,  and  the  action  on  the  convex  part  will 
produce  a  push  toward  the  point  where  they  are  attached  ;  when 
they  spring  back  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity  another  push  will 
result.  If  the  free  extremities  are  turned  toward  the  rear,  the 
boat  will  move  forward,  more  rapidly  as  its  movements  are  more 
accentuated  and  more  numerous.  The  plates  act  precisely  like 
the  tail  of  a  fish. 

"The  direction  of  the  free  extremities  of  the  elastic  plates  de- 
termines the  direction  of  motion  ;  by  turning  them  around  their 
supports  we  can  reverse  it,  or  by  making  the  two  sides  of  the 
boat  move  in  different  directions  we  can  steer  it. 

"Notwithstanding  this,  M.  Linden  has  concluded,  after  numer- 
ous experiments,  to  keep  the  rudder  and  give  up  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing plates  at  the  sides  of  the  boat.  Altho  these  have  the  excellent 
effect  of  diminishing  rolling,  such  relative  immobility  becomes 
an  obstacle  to  the  proper  working  of  the  system  so  far  as  forward 
movement  is  concerned. 

"Plates  located  beneath  the  keel  also  are  inconvenient,  espe- 
cially if  the  boat  is  in  shallow  water.  M.  Linden,  therefore,  fixes 
one  propeller  at  the  bow  and  another  at  the  stern 

"The    accompanying    plan  shows    the   arrangement   adopted. 


LINDEN'S  BOAT  MAKING  THREE   MILES    AN    HOUR    AGAINST  THE  WIND. 

The  boat  is  4  meters  [13  feet]  long  ;  the  plates  fixed  on  each  sup- 
port number  four  ;  at  the  stern  they  have  the  same  mounting  as 
the  rudder. 

"The  plates  employed  are  sheets  of  steel  50  centimeters  [1  foot 
S  inches]  long  by  25  centimeters  [10  inches]  wide  ;  they  are  thick 
at  the  point  of  attachment  and  taper  off  toward  the  free  extremity. 

"  The  object  of  dividing  the  propelling  surface  into  four  parts  is 
to  give  more  elasticity  to  the  whole  arrangement ;  the  inventor 
thinks  that  it  can  be  covered  with  cloth  to  close  the  open  spaces 


and  increase  the  useful  extent  of  surface.     We  think  that   tins 

would  be  a  mistake;  the  free  spaces  allow  the  water  to  escape 
after  acting  on  the  plates.  The  theory  lias  been  expounded  more 
than  once  in  these  columns,  where  we  have  shown  that  the  great 
effectiveness  of  a  junk's  rudder  is  due  to  the  openings  in  it,  and 
that  holes  in  sails  add  to  their  efficiency 

"Other  experiments  have  been  made  with  boats  of  different 
lengths,  at  Naples  and  also  at  Berlin. 

"It  has  been  proposed  to  use  Moats  furnished  with  these  pro- 
pellers, in  fishing  from  boats;    they  would  be  thrown  out  in  front 


PLAN   OF   ARRANGEMENT  OE  THE   LINDEN    PROPELLER. 

to  distribute  oil  over  the  sea  from  bags,  and  they  would  thus 
prepare  a  passageway  into  relatively  calm  water;  arrangements 
have  even  been  invented  for  keeping  the  apparatus  in  the  desired 
direction,  and  this  plan  has  succeeded,  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 

"Could  a  system  of  this  kind  be  utilized  for  larger  boats  than 
launches,  for  instance  for  ships?  This  is  a  question  that  has  not 
yet  been  settled,  and  that  requires  experiment.  Yachtsmen 
should  take  notice  ;  here  is  a  way  in  which  they  can  make  their 
craft  of  some  use." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SLEEP,   AND   WHAT    IT    DOES    FOR    US. 

A  BRIEF  but  striking  statement  of  the  functions  and  curative 
value  of  sleep  is  given  by  Dr.  Ewart  in  his  recent  Harveian 
lecture,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  [Literary  Digest, 
January  7,  p.  13].  We  give  below  several  of  the  most  interesting 
paragraphs.  Of  the  absolute  necessity  for  sleep  as  distinguished 
from  mere  rest,  Dr.  Ewart  says  : 

"No  amount  of  simple  rest  of  the  body  can  do  duty  for  sleep. 
Tho  mere  repose  may  partly  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  vegetative 
life,  sleep  alone,  that  profound  sleep  which  the  poet  has  likened 
to  death,  can  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  higher  nervous 
centers.  .  .  .  It  is  the  privilege  of  some  to  command  sleep  at  any 
moment,  but  it  is  probably  exceptional  to  combine  this  facility 
with  that  of  remaining  awake  at  will — a  dangerous  power  when 
it  is  abused.  Some  possess  the  opposite  peculiarity  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  invincible  desire  for  sleep  after  a  definite  expenditure 
of  nerve  energy.  By  this  they  are  protected  against  exhaustion. 
Interesting  physiological  speculations,  and  some  practical  notions 
also,  are  suggested  by  the  remarkable  relief  and  freshness  which 
they  derive  from  even  a  very  short  period  of  sleep.  Much  tissue 
repair  can  not  have  taken  place  during  those  few  minutes  of  pro- 
found sleep  which  will  restore  a  jaded  man  to  full  activity.  The 
energy  which  he  subsequently  develops  must  have  been  there 
when  he  fell  asleep,  yet  it  was  unavailable.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  these  brief  and  irresistible  slumbers  are  essentially  different 
from  the  long  sleep  of  the  night,  and  that  we  might  turn  both  the 
short  and  the  long  sleep  to  separate  therapeutic  account 

"The  various  degrees  of  sleep  range  from  coma,  where  both 
the  nerve-cells  and  the  conducting  fibers  are  absolutely  imper- 
vious, to  the  light  sleep  of  those  whose  irritable  and  quick-nerve 
protoplasm  is  immediately  thrown  by  the  touch  of  a  feather  or  by 
the  slightest  sound  into  that  state  which  means  open  conduction 
and  full  consciousness.  The  disordered  cerebration  of  delirium 
and  of  dreams  almost  suggest  a  possibility  that  orderly  communi- 
cations may  pass  between  local  groups  of  cells,  and  this  might 
perhaps  explain  the  good  counsel  which  is  bred  of  the  night.  But 
these  incubations  would  be  merely  local  settlings  of  the  balance 
of  the  day  between  cells  disciplined  to  collaboration,  and  would 
be  during  sound  sleep  incapable  of  a  wide  diffusion  throughout 
the  mental  sphere. 

"Sleep  then  would  seem  to  have  two  offices,  both  fulfilled  in 
the  long  sleep  of  the  night  which  it  is  our  usual  endeavor  to 
secure  for  our  patients — viz.,  that  of  favoring  the  slow  anabolic 
changes  of  repair  and  that  of  interrupting  consciousness  by  un- 
coupling the  chain  of  neurons  or  conceivably  by  relaxing  proto- 
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plasmic  tension  or  tone.  This  relief  of  tension  is,  it  would  seem, 
the  only  office  performed  by  the  shorter  spells  of  sleep,  and  there- 
fore the  two  forms  of  sleep  suggest  two  therapeutic  objects.    .    .    . 

"The  systematic  prolongation  of  sleep  for  the  cure  of  disease  is 
one  of  our  opportunities  hitherto  little  used 

"In  various  nervous  affections,  including  the  mental,  its  re- 
newed trial,  combined  with  suitable  methods  of  feeding,  might 
i  encouraging  results.  Better  suited  perhaps  to  our  every - 
day  needs  is  a  systematic  resort  to  the  shorter  sleep.  Like  the 
light  instalments  of  food  which  restore  the  lost  function  of  appe- 
nd digestion,  short  sleep  in  the  day  may  be  essential  to  the 
of  nocturnal  insomnia.  Our  growing  wealth  in  hypnotics 
warrants  a  hope  that  a  suitable  agent  may  yet  be  found  which  in 
that  direction  would  minister  to  the  health  of  the  invalid  and 
might  command  the  luxury  of  sleep  at  any  opportune  time  for  the 
convenience  of  the  worker. 

"Body  rest  as  a  systematic  therapeutic  agent  has  long  found 
its  place  in  our  modern  treatment  for  patients  whom  weakness 
alone,  in  the  absence  of  medical  advice,  would  not  have  compelled 
to  take  to  their  bed.  ...  Its  methodical  employment  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  Weir-Mitchell  plan,  but  its  most  striking  in- 
stance is  that  of  the  open-air  rest  cure  for  phthisis,  which  within 
quite  recent  years  has  largely  replaced  at  foreign  sanatoria  the 
previous  method  by  muscular  exercise.  The  pendulum  of  medi- 
cal opinion  has  swung  toward  the  principle  of  physiological  rest." 


r. 


THE    MIND'S    EYE. 

UNDER  this  title  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow  contributes  an  article 
in  which  he  shows  how  purely  mental  are  many  of  the  im- 
pressions that  we  usually  look  upon  as  gained  by  the  organs  of 
sense  alone.  Says  Professor  Jastrow  (in  Appleton'  s  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  January)  : 

"It  is  a  commonplace  taught  from  nursery  to  university  that 
we  see  with  our  eyes,  hear  with  our  ears,  and  feel  with  the  fin- 
gers. This  is  the 
truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  mind 
behind  the  eye  and 
the  ear  and  the 
F1G-  '•  finger    tips    which 

guides  them  in 
gathering  information,  and  gives  value  and  order  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses.  Thijj  is  particularly  true  of  vision,  the  most 
intellectual  of  all  the  senses,  the  one  in  which  mere  acuteness 
of  the  sense-organ  counts  least  and  the  training  in  observation 
counts  most.  The  eagle's  eye  sees  farther,  but  our  eyes  tell  us 
much  more  of  what  is  seen. 

"The  eye  is  often  compared  to  a  photographic  camera,  with  its 
eyelid  cap,  its  iris  shutter,  its  lens,  and  its  sensitive  plate — the 
retina;  when  properly  adjusted  for  distance  and  light,  the  image 
is  formed  on  the  retina  as  on  the  glass  plate,  and  the  picture  is 
taken.  So  far  the  comparison  is  helpful:  but  while  the  camera 
takes  a  picture  whenever  and  wherever  the  plate  happens  to  be 
exposed,  the  complete  act  of  seeing  requires  some  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  mind.  The  retina  may  be 
exposed  a  thousand  times  and  take  but   few 

pictures;  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say  that 

the   pictures  may  be  taken,  but  remain  un- 

loped    and    evanescent.      The    pictures 

thai    are  developed   are  stacked  up,  like  the 

itives   in   the   photographer's  shop,  in 
onholea  of  our  mental  storerooms- 
faded    and    blurred,    some   poorly  ar- 
>d   or   mislaid,  some   often    referred   to 

and  fresh  prints  made  therefrom,  and  some 

quite  Ql 

"In  01  •  e,  it  is  at  once  net  i 

that   the  retina  be  suitably  exposed  toward 
i  D,  and  that  the   mind  be 
ibly  disposed   to   the   assimilation  of   the   impression.      True 

■   process,  partly  objective  or  outward 
— the  the  retina    and  partly  subjective  or  inward 

nsferred  to  the  mind's  represents 


live,  the   brain,  and  there  received  and  affiliated  with   other  im- 
ages." 

As  illustrations  of  such  seeing  with  the  mind's  eye.  the  author 
instances  the  many  curious  faces  and  forms  hidden  in  natural 
scenery,  often  impossible  to  find  at  first,  but,  when  known,  con- 
spicuous ever  after  ;  the  fancies  built  up  in  the  flickering  fire  ;  the 
puzzle-picture,  with  its  hidden  portrait  or  animal.  Searching  for 
the  woman  in  the  moon  or  the  lion's  head  on  a  silver 
dollar  is  not  an  act  of  sight,  but  a  purely  mental  pro- 
cess.    To  quote  further  : 

"The  importance  of  the  mind's  eye  in  ordinary 
vision  is  also  well  illustrated  in  cases  in  which  we 
see  or  seem  to  see  what  is  not  really  present,  but 
what  for  one  cause  or  another  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose is  present.  A  very  familiar  instance  of  this  pro- 
cess is  the  constant  overlooking  of  misprints — false 
letters,  transposed  letters,  and  missing  letters — un- 
less these  happen  to  be  particularly  striking.  We 
see  only  the  general  physiognomy  of  the  word  and 
the  detailed  features  are  supplied  from  within  ;  in 
this  case  it  is  the  expected  that  happens.  Reading 
is  done  largely  by  the  mental  eye  :  and  entire  words, 
obviously  suggested  by  the  context,  are  sometimes 
read  in.  when  they  have  been  accidentally  omitted. 
This  is  more  apt  to  occur  with  the  irregular  charac- 
ters used  in  manuscript  than  in  the  more  distinct 
forms  of  the  printed  alphabet,  and  is  particularly 
frequent  in  reading  over  what  one  has  himself  writ- 
ten. " 


KIG.   3. 


The  author  here  calls  attention  to  the  letters  seen  in  Fig.  i. 
When  viewed  at  a  distance  of  eight  to  twelve  feet,  the  mind's 
eye  is  almost  certain  to  see  in  them  lines  that  do  not  really  exist, 
as  may  be  proved  by  asking  some  one  to  copy  them  : 

"There  is  a  further  interesting  class  of  illustrations  in  which  a 
single  outward  impression  changes  its  character  according  as  it  is 
viewed  as  representing  one  thing  or  another.  In  a  general  way 
we  see  the  same  thing  all  the  time,  and  the  image  on  the  retina 
does  not  change.     But  as  we  shift  the  attention  from  one  portion 


of  the  view  to  another,  or  as  we  view  it  with  a  different  mental 
Conception  Of  what  the  figure  represents,  it  assumes  a  different 
aspect,  and  to  our  mental  eye  becomes  quite  a  different  thing. 
.  .  .  [Thus  Fig.  j  |  will  probably  suggest  at  first  view  a  book,  or 
i  a  book-COVer,  seen  with  its  back  toward  you  and  its  side 
sloping  away  from  you;  but  it  may  also  be  viewed  as  a  book 
opened  OUt  toward  you  and  presenting  to  you  an  inside  view  of 
its  contents.  Should  the  change  not  come  readily,  it  may  be 
facilitated  by  thinking  persistently  of  the  appearance  of  an  open 

book  in  this  position.     The  upper  portion  of  Pig.  3  is  practically 

the  same  as  Pig.  2.  an<r^f  the  rest  of  the  figure  be  covered  up,  it 
will   change  as  did    the   book  cover  ;    when,  however,    the   whole 
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figure  is  viewed  as  an  arrow,  a  new  conception  enters,  and  the 
apparently  solid  book-cover  becomes  the  fiat  leathered  part  of 

the  arrow 

"The  blocks  m  Pig.  4  are  subject  to  a  marked  fluctuation.  Now 
the  black  surfaces  represent  the  bottoms  of  the  blocks,  all  point- 
ing downward  and  to  the  lett.  and  now  the  black  surfaces  have 
changed  and  have  become  the  tops  pointing  upward  and  to  the 
right.  For  some  the  changes  come  at  will ;  for  others  they  seem 
to  come  unexpectedly,  but  all  are  aided  by  anticipating  mentally 
the  nature  of  the  transformation.  The  effect  here  is  quite  stri- 
king, the  blocks  seeming  almost  animated  and  moving  through 
space.  .  .  .  Somewhat  different,  but  still  belonging  to  the  group 
of  ambiguous  figures,  is  the  ingenuous  conceit  of  the  duck-rabbit 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  When  it  is  a  rabbit,  the  face  looks  to  the  right 
and  a  pair  of  ears  are  conspicuous  behind  ;  when  it  is  a  duck,  the 


FIG.  5. — Do  you  see  a  duck  or  a  rabbit,  or  either  ?     (From  Harper' s  Weekly, 
originally  in  Fliegende  Blatter.) 

face  looks  to  the  left  and  the  ears  have  been  changed  into  the  bill. 
Most  observers  find  it  difficult  to  hold  either  interpretation  stead- 
ily, the  fluctuations  being  frequent,  and  coming  as  a  surprise. 

"All  these  diagrams  serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  when 
the  objective  features  are  ambiguous  we  see  one  thing  or  another 
according  to  the  impression  that  is  in  the  mind's  eye;  what  the 
objective  factors  lack  in  definiteness  the  subjective  ones  supply, 
while  familiarity,  prepossession,  as  well  as  other  circumstances 
influence  the  result.  These  illustrations  show  conclusively  that 
seeing  is  not  wholly  an  objective  matter  depending  upon  what 
there  is  to  be  seen,  but  is  very  considerably  a  subjective  matter 
depending  upon  the  eye  that  sees.  To  the  same  observer  a  given 
arrangement  of  lines  now  appears  as  the  representation  of  one 
object  and  now  of  another  ;  and  from  the  same  objective  experi- 
ence, especially  in  instances  that  demand  a  somewhat  complicated 
exercise  of  the  senses,  different  observers  derive  very  different 
impressions. 

"Not  only  when  the  sense-impressions  are  ambiguous  or  defec- 
tive, but  when  they  are  vague — when  the  light  is  dim  or  the  forms 
obscure — does  the  mind's  eye  eke  out  the  imperfections  of  physi- 
cal vision.  The  vague  conformations  of  drapery  and  make-up 
that  are  identified  and  recognized  in  spiritualistic  seances  illus- 
trate extreme  instances  of  this  process.  The  whitewashed  tree  or 
post  that  momentarily  startles  us  in  a  dark  country  lane  takes  on 
the  guise  that  expectancy  gives  it.  The  mental  predisposition 
here  becomes  the  dominant  factor,  and  the  timid  see  as  ghosts 
what  their  more  sturdy  companions  recognize  as  whitewashed 
posts.  Such  experiences  we  ascribe  to  the  action  of  suggestion 
and  the  imagination — the  cloud  'that's  almost  in  shape  like  a 
camel,'  or  'like  a  weasel,'  or  'like  a  whale.'  But  throughout  our 
visual  experiences  there  runs  this  double  strain,  now  mainly  out- 
ward and  now  mainly  inward,  from  the  simplest  excitements  of 
the  retina  up  to  the  realms  where  fancy  soars  freed  from  the  con- 
fines of  sense,  and  the  objective  finds  its  occupation  gone." 


cider.  Cider  isoften  made  in  the  country  with  impure  water  that 
contains  the  bacillus.  Often,  before  drinking  cider,  it  is  diluted 
with  water  that  is  contaminated.  Now  the  cider  kills  the  bacil- 
lus. M.  Bodin  takes  a  culture  of  typhoid  bacilli  and  immerses 
them  in  cider;  at  the  end  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  eighteen  hours 
at  most,  all  the  bacilli  have  been  killed;  there  remains  not  a 
trace  of  them  in  the  cider.  All  cider  contains  at  least  two  per 
cent,  of  malic  acid,  and  this  acidity  would  be  sufficient  to  kill  the 
typhoid  bacillus. 

"M.  Berthelot  remarks,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  typhoid 
bacillus  develops  in  the  intestinal  liquids,  which  are  as  acid  as 
cider.  He  asks  whether  it  may  not  be  the  oxidizing  action  of 
aldehyde,  of  which  all  cider,  as  well  as  wine  and  beer,  contains 
a  certain  quantity,  that  causes  the  death  of  the  typhoid  bacillus? 
This  seems  to  him  all  the  more  probable  in  that  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  common  of  modern  antiseptics  is  methylic  aldehyde, 
which  acts  like  an  oxidizing  and  oxidizable  body. 

"M.  Lechartier,  who  has  followed  closely  the  experiments  of 
M.  Bodin,  confirms  their  results.  To  him  the  influence  of  the 
acidity  of  the  cider  seems  quite  clear,  and  in  any  case  cider  is  a 
perfectly  healthy  drink.  M.  Lechartier  says:  'Drink  cider  in 
time  of  epidemic  and  you  will  be  sure  that  you  are  not  being  in- 
fected by  it. '  It  can  not  therefore  be  too  highly  recommended  in 
cities  and  for  travelers." — Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Effect  of  Cider  on  Microbes.— "M.  Bodin  has  been 
experimenting,"  says  the  Revue  Scientifique  (December  17) ,  "to 
see  whether  the  typhoid-fever  bacillus  preserves  its  virulence  in 


OIL   IN    ROAD-BUILDING. 

'  I  ""HE  use  of  crude  petroleum  in  laying  dust  on  railroads  has 
*■  already  been  of  service.  Now  it  appears  that  it  may  be 
still  more  useful  on  ordinary  country  roads,  especially  where  ex- 
pense prevents  macadamizing,  as  it  not  only  does  away  with  dust, 
but  also  with  mud.  In  a  letter  to  The  Scientific  American  (De- 
cember 24)  Mr.  M.  Meigs,  an  engineer  in  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment employ,  writing  from  Keokuk,  Iowa,  says: 

"On  a  certain  clay  road  in  Pennsylvania,  which  lay  deep  in 
dust  in  summer  and  deep  in  mud  in  winter  and  spring,  there  was 
an  oil  pipe-line  by  the  side  of  the  road,  which  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion sprang  aleak  and  spurted  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil  on  to 
the  road.  An  observer  noted  that  for  a  space  of  several  rods,  to 
which  the  oil  was  transported  by  horses'  feet  and  wagon-wheels, 
this  road  showed  a  marked  improvement.  The  dust  in  summer 
did  not  rise,  the  mud  in  spring  and  winter  did  not  exist.  The 
explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  the  oil  formed  a  water-tight 
covering  to  the  road,  and  the  earth  beneath  being  dry  no  ruts  or 
mud  could  form  and  the  road  became  good." 

This  led  to  experiments  by  Mr.  Meigs,  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"The  present  experiments  are  being  made  through  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  who,  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
orders,  placed  a  tank  of  crude  oil  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer. 
On  November  20,  the  writer  coated  a  newly  graded  piece  of  dirt 
road  with  oil,  distributed  by  means  of  an  improvised  sprinkler, 
over  a  strip  about  12  feet  wide  by  200  feet  long. 

"A  second  part  of  the  roadway  was  sprinkled  more  lightly 
about  300  feet  farther,  making  500  or  600  feet  in  all,  and  eight  bar- 
rels of  oil  were  used  in  the  experiment.  The  day  after  the  sprin- 
kling was  done  and  before  the  oil  had  time  to  become  absorbed, 
for  it  soaked  in  very  slowly,  a  heavy  rain  fell.  The  road  was 
examined  during  the  rain,  and  quite  a  marked  difference  was 
seen  between  the  oiled  and  unoiled  portions.  Where  oiled  it  was 
evident  that  the  dirt  beneath  the  surface  was  still  dry  and  retained 
its  supporting  power,  while  on  each  side  of  the  oiled  portion  it 
was  muddy  and  rutty.  A  heavy  freeze,  with  the  temperature  at 
zero,  followed  the  rain,  and  on  the  25th  the  road  was  again  ex- 
amined. The  oiled  part  was  still  more  different  from  the  neigh- 
boring stretches;  the  unoiled  road  was  cut  up  with  ruts  one  to 
two  inches  deep,  and  frozen  rough  and  hard  ;  the  oiled  portion 
was  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  wheels  made  on  it  a  muffled  sound 
that  showed  the  dirt  beneath  the  surface  was  unfrozen  and  dry." 

The  author's  conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  that  should  regu- 
late the  use  of  oil  on  roads  are  given  by  him  as  follows  : 

"1.  The  road  should  be  smoothly  graded  and  rounded  well,  so 
as  to  shed  water. 

"2.  Apply  the  oil  to  the  roadbed  while  dry.     If  the  soil  is  filled 
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with  water,  the  oil  will  penetrate  with  difficulty,  and  much  of  it 
will  be  carried  off  on  the  wheels  of  passing  wagons. 

"3.  It  would  be  well  to  roll  the  ground  after  the  oil  is  put  on. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  collect  in  ruts  and  small  hollows,  and  the 
roller  would  force  it  into  the  soil  and  distribute  it  evenly. 

"4.  Crude  oil  costs  from  60  to  90  cents  per  barrel  at  the  wells. 
Its  odor  is  disagreeable,  and  oil  from  which  the  naphtha  and 
ene  Dave  been  extracted  would  be  preferable  to  apply  in  warm 
weather.  When  cold  the  heavy  oil  becomes  too  Stiff  to  be  applied 
without  heating.  This  could  be  overcome  by  some  form  of  spray- 
ing apparatus,  using  a  jet  of  steam." 


quantity.  If  we  may  believe  a  specialist  of  authority,  M.  Arti- 
gala,  who  has  just  contributed  to  I.e  Nord  Horticole  a  profound 
and  statistical  study  of  I)r.  Calmette's  original  idea,  French 
farmers  might  economize  under  this  head  the  bagatelle  of  2G6, - 
000,000  francs  [$53,200,000]  a  year!" —  Translation  made  J  or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENTIFIC    UTILIZATION    OF    FARM  REFUSE. 

APRENCH  authority  tells  us  that  farmers  are  wasting  their 
time  in  using  barnyard  refuse  as  a  fertilizer ;  it  would  be 
much  better,  he  says,  to  make  use  in  other  ways  of  the  products 
of  its  decomposition.  Says  Emile  Gautier,  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Science  pour  Tons    (Paris,  September  23)  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  late  George  Ville,  to  whom  French 
agriculture  owes  so  much,  was  always  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
the  use  of  manure  as  a  fertilizer. 

"To  support  this  rather  paradoxical  attitude,  he  had  a  series  of 
arguments  that  must  have  an  effect  on  all  thinking  men. 

"  His  thesis  was  very  simple  ;  he  said  : 

"Manure  is  valuable  only  for  its  chemical  constituents— nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime.  Now  these,  the  only 
useful  elements,  exist  in  manure  only  in  infinitesimal  quantities, 
since  in  100  parts  of  manure  analysis  finds  on  the  average  only 
0.45  of  nitrogen,  0.13  of  phosphoric  acid,  0.49  of  potash,  and  0.55 
of  lime — altogether  about  1.62  per  cent.  The  rest,  or  about  seven 
eighths  of  the  whole,  consists  of  water,  of  unassimilable  woody 
fiber,  and  of  mineral  matter  such  as  silica,  iron,  chlorin,  sulfur, 
etc. ,  of  which  the  soil  has  always  an  ample  supply. 

"All  this  is  so  much  dead  weight  that  serves  only  to  get  in  the 
way,  to  increase  the  price  of  transportation,  and  to  retard  the 
effect  yf  the  active  constituents.  It  would  be  far  better  to  employ 
only  the  chemical  ingredients  proper,  whose  least  molecules  have 
their  value  and  their  action,  and  a  handful  of  which  represents 
effectively  the  vegetative  force  of  a  ton  of  manure. ' 

"There  is  no  answer  to  make  to  this  logical  statement,  which, 
nevertheless,  for  non-scientific  reasons,  can  make  no  headway 
against  the  tradition  of  ages. 

"George  Ville  might  have  added  that  even  the  small  percentage 
that  is  of  use  is  continually  wasting.  Manure  is  continually  fer- 
menting, and  sending  out  numerous  gases,  among  others  ammo- 
nia formed  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogen,  since  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  this  gas  with  hydrogen.      Here,  of  course,  richness  is  lost. 

"  I)r.  Albert  Calmette,  director  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Lille, 
has  devised  a  method  of  using  these  gases.  To  this  end,  he 
advises  covering  the  manure  with  a  bell-shaped  cover  furnished 
with  a  tube  that  ends  in  a  receiver  filled  with  acidulated  water. 
Thus,  instead  of  dispersing  through  the  atmosphere,  the  ammo- 
nia engendered  by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  would  be  col- 
lected in  liquid  form,  from  which  the  ammoniacal  salts  could 
easily  be  recovered. 

"But  this  is  only  the  smallest  and  the  least  interesting  side  of 
the  question.  The  fermentation  produces  not  only  ammonia,  but 
also,  in  great  quantities,  carbonic  acid,  and  divers  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons endowed  with  the  precious  property  of  burning  in  the 
open  air  with  a  bright  (lame. 

"We  may  imagine  what  use  Dr.  Calmette,  whose  ingenuity  is 
fertile  in  surprises,  proposes  to  make  of  this  fact  'We  have 
only,'  he  says,  'to  furnish  the  receiver  mentioned  above   with   a 

ometer  to  bave  gas  enough  to  light  all  the  buildings  of 

11  111. ' 
"In  this  way,  what  the  manure  does  not   furnish  in  the  form  of 
fertilizer,  it  will  give  in  the  form  of  light,  in   th<  ■■    illn- 

lishmentS  are  now  using,  to  run  the  en- 
d  with   the  city  electric  plant,  no  other  combusti 
■        •       1    rned     □  B     pedal   form   of  furnace.      We 
oat    farm    refuse   may  serve,  at  small   expense,  for  illu- 
mination in  the  country. 

thing   is   lo  t!      We    bave   to  do  here   with    no   nev^li^eable 


The  Plague  of  1660  Still    Dangerous.— Speaking  of 

the  persistence  of  the  contagion  of  the  plague  microbe,  which  is 
causing  so  much  anxiety  in  Austria  and  Germany,  the  journal  La 
Suisse,  Geneva,  cites  a  characteristic  case:  "In  1660  the  Dutch 
city  of  Haarlem  was  devastated  by  the  plague.  Whole  families 
perished,  among  them  a  family  by  the  name  of  Cloux,  whose 
various  members  were  buried  in  the  Haarlem  church.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  masonry  of  the  tomb  was 
out  of  repair,  and  the  vault  was  entirely  rebuilt.  The  masons  in 
charge  of  the  work  descended  into  the  vault,  and  remained  there 
during  more  than  a  day.  Now,  altho  more  than  two  centuries 
had  passed  since  the  epidemic,  all  these  workmen  were  attacked 
with  the  infectious  bubo  [characteristic  glandular  swelling]  of  the 
plague  and  had  to  undergo  long  treatment  at  the  hospital. 
Nevertheless,  there  were  no  symptoms  of  the  plague  proper,  and 
all  recovered.  " — Translation  madejor  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

ARC-LAMI'S  as  Telephones.— "This,  altlio  well  within  the  range  of  the 
possible,  is  as  yet  but  little  practised,"  say  L' Etecti  icieu,  Paris,  as  trans- 
lated in  The  Electrical  Rei-iew.  "The  llame  of  the  arc-lamp  is  very  sensitive 
and  is  affected  by  the  feeble  variations  produced  in  a  neighboring  circuit 
traversed  by  an  alternating  current.  If  a  microphone  is  inserted  in  this 
neighboring  circuit,  the  arc  will  reproduce,  with  great  fidelity,  the  differ- 
ent sounds  and  noises  by  which  the  microphone  is  affected.  In  the  same- 
way,  a  sound  received  by  the  arc  will  produce  in  its  circuit  a  modification 
in  the  resistance  and  a  variation  in  the  current,  effects  which  would  affect 
a  telephone.  The  arc-lamp  can  then  be  utilised  with  as  much  facility  a>  ■ 
telephone-transmitter  as  a  receiver.  These  results  are  very  easily  obtained, 
but  it  would  be  well  to  remember,  when  telephoning  in  this  manner,  to 
protect  the  eyes  with  smoked  glasses." 

DISCUSSING  the  antiquity  of  hospitals,  Medicine  Moderne,  Baden.  - 
"We  can  not  find  anything  in  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  that  would 
point  to  the  existence  of  hospitals.  It  is  true  that  Hippocrates  speaks  about 
various  forms  of  disease  witnessed  by  him  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  inter  from  what  he  says  that  the  temple  was  DSed 
like  our  hospitals,  A  short  time  ago  excavations  were  made  in  Roman 
ruins  near  Zurich,  where  traces  of  fourteen  little  rooms  were  discovered, 
containing  a  great  number  of  articles  used  by  Roman  physicians— nippers, 
pincers,  miniature  spoons,  shovels,  and  jars  that  had  contained  some  kinds 
of  salve.  This  indicates  that  the  place  was  a  hospital,  probably  a  tempo- 
rary one.  Archeologists  infer,  from  the  fact  that  among  the  numero 
jecta  found  were  Roman  coins  of  the  Kmperor  Hadrian's  time,  that  this 
hospital  must  have  been  prepared  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  legions,  who 
iiad  then  been  stationed  in  that  vicinity." 

THE  disposal  of  Bewage,  where  circumstances  allow,  by  direct  app! 
to  the  ground  as  a  fertiliser  is  advocated  by  The  Hospital.  It  says: "A 
Chinaman,  careless  of  esthetics,  or  perhaps  differently  minded  about 
them,  carries  the  stuff  in  a  bucket  and  digs  it  Straight  into  his  bit  of  land. 
We,  1.11  the  other  hand,  are  swayed  by  sentiment  ;  we  like,  at  i.-..st,  to 
appear  clean  ;  so  we  mix  the  Stuff  up  with  many  times  its  bulk  ot  water, 
and  pour  it  into  more  or  less  leaky  drains,  and  let  it  wander  mile  after 
mile  rotting  under  ground  till  it  teaches  the  suburbs,  when,  if  the  local 
government   board  lias   its  way,  we  at    last  do  just  what  the    Chinaman   did 

at  first  hand    we   put  it  on  the  land,  and  with  n  we  grow  vegetab 

grass,   "I'    whatever    we  can    make   to  glow    by   help  of  such    diluted  stuff. 

No  doubt,  by  this  process  the  dwellers  in  the  town  are  saved  some  annoy- 
ance to  the   senses,  but  the  end  is  the  same,  and   we  but  do  by  aid  of   many 

drain-pipes  and  other  appliances  what  the  Chinaman  does  with  a  simple 
pail." 

A   LOCOMOI  IVE  Si  \k<  11  l.l' .11  1   — "  When  a  train  is  rounding  a  curve,  the 
ordinary  locomotive  headlight  is  off  the  coarse,  and  is 
into  the  surroundings  o(  the  Line,     [n  order  to  remedy  this,  Mr.   John  s. 
Thurman,  the   mechanical  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  R 

l  in  Industrie's  and  Tiro*,  November  is."  has  devised  an  attachment 

by  means  of  which  the   light  is  maintained  In    line  with  the  track.     It  is  an 

Cal  headlight    having  t  lie  motor  and  dynamo    mounted    tOgelhel   on  a 

table,    011    the    under    lide   of   Which    the  taming    mechanism    is   lixed.     The 

light  is  mounted  on  a  turn-table,  which  is  rotated  through  the  proper  angle 

able  passing  around  pulleys  and  leading  to  the  two  piston  rod 

I  Ins  air-cylinder.   The  motion  of  the  piston  is  regulated  by 

a  valve  in  the  nib,  the  air  pressure  being  taken  ft  om  the  air-brake  System. 
The    headlight    turns    on   inclines,    so    arranged    that    when     the    headlight 

travels  up  the  Incline  11  will  have  bearings  on  the  two  quarters  on  which  it 

The  Object  of  tins  is  to  return  the  headlight  to  its  normal  position 
automatically  when  the  air  is  released.  1  ha  device  has  been  tried  on  three 
Western  lines  with  every  sue.  •  qually  well  adapted  to  headlights 

burning 
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WHAT    WILL    BE    THE    CHARACTER     OF    THE 
NEXT    POPE? 

\  S  Leo  XIII.  is  almost  ninety  years  of  age  and  is  evidently 
•**•  failing,  the  question  of  the  election  of  a  successor  is  quite 
naturally  engaging  the  attention  of  the  representatives  of  church 

and  state,  as  the  problem  and  possibilities  involved  are  of  inter- 
national proportions.  It  is  equally  as  natural  that  nowhere  else 
does  the  matter  assume  such  prominence  as  in  Italy.  It  has  been 
evident  within  recent  years  that  many  of  the  thinking  elasses  in 
that  country  are  tired  of  the  struggle  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  Gjuirinal,  and  have  been  hoping  for  peace  at  the  hands  of  the 
next  Pope.  A  representative  of  this  class,  the  Deputy  R.  de 
Cesare,  a  noted  litterateur  and  a  conservative  patriot,  has  recently 
published  in  the  Cor r it  re  de  .Xapoli a  lengthy  discussion  on  "The 
Coming  Conclave,"  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  modus 
vivendi 'can  not  be  expected  so  long  as  the  present  type  of  radical 
advisers  rule  the  Vatican.     Cesare  writes  as  follows  : 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  have  there  been 
as  many  changes  through  death  within  the  same  period  of  time  as 
in  the  last  ten  years.  Nearly  all  of  those  who  had  been  regarded 
as papabili,  i.e.,  possible  candidates  as  successors  of  the  present 
Pope,  as  also  the  majority  of  that  group  who  had  been  recognized 
as  the  "Pope-electors,"  i.e.,  as  having  the  decisive  voice  in  the 
election  of  a  pope,  have  died.  The  changes  under  Leo  have  in 
this  respect  been  greater  than  those  under  Pius  IX.  The  latter 
reigned  32  years,  and  during  that  time  lost  118  members  of  the 
college,  while  the  former  has  in  the  last  20  years  lost  123.  Only 
two  of  the  cardinals  created  by  Pius  are  left,  namely  Oreglio,  aged 
70,  and  Parochi,  aged  76.  The  former  is  Dean  at  Camerlengo  of 
the  Sacred  College,  and  would,  in  case  of  a  vacancy,  exercise  the 
most  influence.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  he  is  a  representative  of 
the  group  that  is  antagonistic  to  any  agreement  with  Italy,  save 
by  a  restoration  of  the  status  auo  before  1870. 

The  coming  conclave  will  consist  almost  entirely  of  new  ele- 
ments, just  as  it  was  at  the  death  of  Urban  VIII.,  where  there 
was  not  a  single  cardinal  present  who  had  attended  an  earlier 
conclave,  and  who  knew  how  to  conduct  such  an  assembly. 
And  just  the  best  and  most  available  candidates  have  been  re- 
moved by  death,  the  few  who  had  not  been  spoiled  by  the  last  ten 
years  of  Leo's  reign,  the  most  disastrous  in  his  pontificate.  Those 
who  are  gone  were  the  best  because  they  subordinated  political 
to  religious  interests.  Dusmet  and  Olimondi  were  excellent 
bishops,  as  was  also  the  mild-mannered  Cardinal  Battaglini,  who 
for  quite  a  while  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  party  that 
sought  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  church  and  Italy. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  political  interests  are  paramount  in 
the  make-up  and  the  doings  of  the  Sacred  College,  and  only  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  older  members  are  the  religious  interests  still 
in  the  foreground.  All  the  new  appointees  have  been  selected 
with  a  view  of  the  political  bearings  of  such  a  selection.  This 
was  the  case  both  in  Italy  and  in  other  countries.  Among  the 
new  men  are  a  number  of  nuntii,  and  the  rest  are  bishops  who 
became  noted  through  their  determined  defense  of  the  ultramon- 
tane principles  in  their  dioceses.  Unless  something  like  a  miracle 
should  happen,  the  new  Pope  will  be  an  irreconcilable  opponent 
of  the  present  status  in  Italy  and  a  firm  protagonist  of  the  politi- 
cal interests  of  the  Vatican  as  against  the  political  powers  of  all 
states.  It  would  be  more  than  a  surprise  if  in  our  day  the  selec- 
tion should  result  in  the  choice  of  a  Ganganelli  or  a  Mastai.  Such 
unexpected  selections  are  now  scarcely  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities. 

When  Pecci  was  selected,  it  was  done  by  the  diplomatists  and 
the  politicians  in  the  hope  that  he  would  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  other  powers,  and  in  this  way,  by  skill  and  diplom- 
acy, regain  what  the  Holy  See  had  lost  in  1870.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  at  present  there  is  not  a  single  member  in  the  college 
who,  in  view  of  the  doubtful  political  complexion  of  Europe  and 
of  Italy  in  particular,  and  of  the  degenerate  parliamentary  system 
of  the  day,  and  of  the  fact  that  every  monarchy  is  dependent  for 
its  existence  on  the  votes  of  the  majority  and  of  the  current  radi- 


calism of  the  hour,   is  willing  to  trust  the    present   condition  <.i 
affairs  and  believe  them  to  be  permanent,  and  who  accordingly  is 
willing  to  see'  any  safety  for  the   Holy  See  except  in  the  reestab 
lishment  of  its  temporal  power.    The  only  member  of  the  College 

of  Cardinals  who  still  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a  compromise 
between  the  church  and  the  state  as  at  present  organized  was  the 
recently  deceased  Cardinal  Gustav  von  Hohenlohe,  the  brother  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  German  empire.  Hut  he  stood  alone  in  the 
college  and  was  there  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  and  had  no  influ- 
ence whatever,  notwithstanding  his  high  family  connections.  In 
his  study  he  had,  between  the  pictures  of  Bismarck  and  of  Crispi, 
that  of  the  young  German  Emperor,  with  the  significant  motto: 
( 'are,  adsum  .' 

If  the  question  is  asked  whether  Leo  has  satisfied  the  hopes  and 
the  calculations  of  those  who  elected  him,  we  must  reply  that  he 
has  surpassed  the  hopes,  but  has  entirely  disappointed  the  calcu- 
lations, lie  will  close  his  days  without  having  persuaded  the 
political  powers,  to  whom  he  made  many  concessions,  to  aid  him 
in  the  reestablishment  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Vatican.  He 
has  not  even  secured  the  city  of  Rome.  Until  recently  he  has 
repeatedly  expressed  the  conviction  that  God  would  yet  permit 
him  to  see  the  temporal  power  restored  before  his  death  ;  but  in 
this  he  has  been  doomed  to  disappointment. —  l^ranstation  made 
Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILL  THERE    BE   A   CONFLICT    BETWEEN 
CHRISTIANITY   AND    ISLAM? 

IN  view  of  the  fraternal  relations  that  the  visit  of  the  Kaiser 
established  between  him,  a  recognized  representative  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Sultan,  the  head  of  the  Moslem  peoples, 
special  interest  will  attach  to  the  address  on  "Christianity  and 
Islam  "  recently  delivered  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  a  member  of  the 
famous  Oriental  Seminary  faculty  in  Berlin  and  a  leading  author- 
ity on  Eastern  affairs.  He  discussed  the  relations  actually  exist- 
ing between  Christianity  and  Islam,  and  his  views  are  anything 
but  optimistic.     They  are,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

Pan-Islamism  is  by  no  means  a  phantom  or  a  dream.  The 
number  of  adherents  of  Mohammedanism,  according  to  reliable 
statistics,  is  about  260,000,000,  and  of  Christianity  470,000,000. 
And  even  if  it  is  true  that  in  certain  districts  the  Moslems  have 
lost  ground,  in  other  places  they  have  made  most  decided  prog- 
ress, especially  in  Central  Africa,  in  Western  Sudan,  in  Hither 
India,  in  China,  and  in  the  Malay  Islands.  The  Madhistic  influ- 
ence has  affected  a  vast  number  of  peoples  throughout  Northern 
Africa;  and  the  European  protagonists  of  Mohammedanism,  the 
empire  of  the  Turks,  have  inaugurated  movements  on  a  grand 
scale  to  spread  the  teachings  and  tenets  of  their  religion.  The 
Sultan  himself  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  fanatical  dervishes, 
and  is  filled  with  the  ambition  of  establishing  Moslem  ideas  every- 
where. Immense  sums  go  every  year  for  missionary  purposes  to 
the  Cape,  to  China,  to  Liverpool,  to  New  York,  altho  a  goodly 
portion  of  this  money  never  leaves  the  "pious"  hands  to  which  it 
is  entrusted.  But  the  movement,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
the  Yildiz-Kiosk,  is  by  no  means  of  insignificant  proportions,  and 
all  the  more  so  since  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Moslems  and 
their  self-confidence  have  been  materially  increased  through  recent 
political  events.  In  all  corners  of  the  earth  Christianity  and  Mo- 
hammedanism are  coming  into  collision,  and  the  indications  are 
that  a  struggle  for  the  mastery  is  inevitable.  The  Moslems  are 
burning  with  anxiety  to  see  such  a  crisis  and  such  a  conflict ;  but 
Christianity  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  condition  to  welcome  the 
struggle,  as,  especially  in  Europe,  it  would  be  almost  absolutely 
impossible  to  enthuse  the  masses  for  a  religious  contest  to  the 
same  degree  and  extent  in  which  this  will  be  possible  among  the 
Mohammedan  peoples. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  spread  of  these  two  religions  will 
show  why  this  is  the  case.  The  kernel  of  original  Christianity 
has  in  the  course  of  time  been  covered  with  a  shell  of  political 
and  other  interests,  and  around  these  externals  it  is  often  difficult 
to  rediscover  that  which  is  genuine  Christianity.  In  Mohamme- 
danism there  has  not  been  such  an  historical  transformation.  The 
teachings  cf   the  prophet  of   Mecca  have  not  been    d-immed  or 
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changed  by  later  developments.  The  personality  of  Mohammed 
is  a  power  among  his  adherents.  The  carnal  character  of  his 
teachings  is  such  as  will  inflame  his  followers  to  the  wildest 
enthusiasm,  (.specially  the  doctrines  of  paradise  and  of  predesti- 
nation. The  original  command,  to  demand  of  Christians  and 
Jews  three  times  that  they  should  become  converts,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  to  slay  them,  is  not  in  its  crassest  form  applied  at  present, 
but  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances.  At  any 
ie  peoples  of  Europe  should  never  forget  that  the  spread  of 

Mohammedanism  is  a  great  danger  to  Christian  civilization  and 
culture,  and  that  cooperation  among  themselves  against  the  ex- 
tension of  its  influence  and  power  is  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the 

hour. —  Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digesi 


NEWLY    DISCOVERED    BIRTHPLACE   OF 
BUDDHA. 

MSYLVAIN  LEVY,  a  French  savant,  has  recently  made  a 
•  pilgrimage  to  the  newly  discovered  birthplace  of  Buddha. 
Kapilavastu,  and  writes  a  full  account  of  it  in  the  Hansei Zass/u, 
a  monthly  magazine  published  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  this  Kapilavastu  was  the  residence  of 
the  Sakya  princes  and  of  Ruddha's  father,  as  has  been  stated 
again  and  again  in  the  sacred  canon  of  the  Buddhists.  These 
Sakya  princes  were  what  would  now  be  called  Indian  rajahs,  and 
the  father  of  Buddha  was  the  head  of  the  family.  But  tho  the 
name  of  the  capital,  Kapilavastu,  and  the  name  of  a  large  park 
belonging  to  it,  Lumbini,  were  well  known  to  all  students  of 
Buddhism,  the  real  situation  of  that  once  famous  town  had  hith- 
erto baffled  all  attempts  at  identification. 

Max  Mailer,  writing  in  Blackwood* s  (December)  of  M.  Levy's 
pilgrimage,  regards  the  information  that  the  Frenchman  has 
brought  back  of  considerable  importance.  M.  Levy  has  not  only 
confirmed  what  Major  Wadded  of  the  British  army  reported  con- 
cerning his  explorations  at  this  place,  but  has  revealed  other  in- 
teresting facts. 

The  only  scholar,  says  Max  Muller.  who  had  fixed  on  the  right 
locality  of  Kapilavastu,  was  Vivien  de  Saint  Martin,  who  in  his 
"  Memoire  Analytique  "  appended  to  Stan.  Julien's  translation  of 
the  "  Iliouenthsang,"  placed  it  rightly  between  Gorakhpur  and 
the  mountains  of  Nepal.  Stan.  Julien's  memoir  dates  from  1858, 
and  would  probably  have  received  no  attention  but  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Voyages  des  Pelerins  Bouddhistes, "  that  is,  the 
description  of  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists  to  Kapi- 
lavastu in  the  seventh  century.  But  even  then  the  world  would 
have  known  but  little  of  Buddha's  birthplace  without  the  ingenu- 
ity of  Surgeon-Major  Waddell,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Kapila- 
vastu in  [893.  Major  Waddell  said,  in  The  Journal  oj  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  1896,  that  Kapilavastu  would  be 
found  not  very  far  from  a  pillar  that  a  Nepalese  officer  had  dis- 
covered in  1S03  in  the  district  of  Nepal  Terai. 

The  major  recognized  this  pillar  at  once  as  one  of  those  erected 
by  King  Asoka,  the  famous  Buddhist  sovereign  who  visited  the 
spot  in  the  third  century  b.i  . 

The  four-line  inscription  on  this  pillar,  published  in  Th,  Acad- 
emy of  April  27,  1895,  does  not  indicate  the  location  of  Kapila 
vastu.  But  Fabian,  one  of  these  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims, 
mentions  this  pillar  as  being  very  near  Kapilavastu,  that  is  about 

Beven  miles  to  the  west.  Major  Waddell  confirmed  this  statement 
by  a  passage  from  a  Tibetan  book  in  his  possession  and  by  means 
of  the  Spadi  as  well. 

When  the  Bite  of  Kapilavastu  was  definitely  located,  it  was  ■ 

to  find  the  ruins  of   the  ancient  stupas,  monasteries,  villages,  and 

towns   all    about    the    neighborhood.      Anoth<  pillar   w.in 

found   by   Dr.    Puhrer,   and    identified   as  that   of    Lumbini. 

Lumbini   was  a  well-known  park,  near  Kapilavastu,  famous 

iddhist  tradition  as  the  garden  to  which  the  queen  retired 

when   going   to  give   birth   to   her   fust   '-on.  who   was   to  become 

thereafter  the  fount  Buddhist  religion. 


On  this  pillar  Asoka  inscribed  the  words  :  "  Here  the  venerable 
was  born."  1  Jr.  Fuhrer  unearthed  this  with  his  spade.  This 
same  pillar  is  spoken  of  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  but  they  do  not 
speak  of  the  inscription,  and  this  omission  may  be  due  to  the 
probability  that  the  lower  part  of  the  pillar,  which  contained  the 
inscription,  was  buried  at  the  time,  as  the  Chinese  account  says 
the  pillar  was  then  broken  in  two 

According  to  the  Divyavadana,  the  guide  who  undertook  to 
show  Asoka  the  spot  where  Buddha  had  sojourned  was  I'pagupta. 
He  began  by  conducting  the  king  to  the  garden  of  Lumbini, 
and,  extending  his  right  hand,  he  said:  "Here,  O  great  king, 
was  the  venerable  (Bhagavat)  born,  and  here  should  be  the  first 
monument  in  honor  of  the  Buddha." 

Max  Muller  declares  there  can  be  no  further  grounds  for  doubt 
as  to  Buddha's  birthplace  after  such  testimony.  At  present  the 
Terai  of  Nepal  is  the  most  inhospitable  part  of  India.  If  the 
towns  were  not  destroyed  by  warfare,  floods  from  the  river  would 
have  long  since  covered  them  with  mud  and  di'bris.  The  pro- 
fessor does  not,  however,  attach  any  great  importance  to  the  dis- 
covery. After  all  these  stupas  and  pillars  have  been  laid  bare, 
what  do  they  teach  us,  he  asks,  if  the  inscriptions  are  gone? 
Even  if  we  saw  on  one  of  these  pillars  the  inscription  that  Maga, 
the  mother  of  Buddha,  retired  and,  laying  hold  of  a  lofty  asvaltha- 
tree,  gave  birth  to  the  future  Buddha,  this  will  not  help  us  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  Buddha's  teachings,  their  antecedents  in 
the  past  and  their  true  objects  for  the  future.  It  is  the  prince  and 
his  thoughts  that  we  want  to  know  and  understand,  and  that  we 
must  learn  from  manuscripts.  In  the  coming  century,  he  thinks, 
we  may  expect  a  great  Buddhistic  revival. 


DR.   GUNSAULUS   AND    HIS   CREED. 

I^HE  recent  call  of  Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Plymouth  (Congregational)  Church,  Chicago,  and  the 
letter  in  which  he  set  forth  the  conditions  on  which  he  would  ac- 
cept the  pastorate,  especially  telling  what  he  should  expect  if  he 
became  pastor  (see  Literary  Digest,  December  17),  are  still  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  religious  press.  These  papers,  for 
the  most  part,  do  not  question  the  doctrinal  soundness  of  the 
position  taken  by  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  tho  some  declare  their  purpose 
to  suspend  judgment  until  the  "new  creed  "  has  had  a  practical 
trial.  Not  so,  however,  The  Journal  and  Messenger  (Baptist, 
Cincinnati).  After  quoting  that  part  of  Dr.  Gunsaulus's  address 
in  which  he  says  that  "he  would  have  Plymouth  Church  open  a 
door  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  as  religiously  great  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  however  small  he  might  be  theologically."  it  savs 

"A  good  many  people,  no  doubt,  are  quite  captivated  by  that 
style  of  talk.  They  think  it  indicative  of  great  'liberalr 
'more  religious  and  less  theological'  than  the  creeds  of  other 
churches,  while,  as  a  matter  of  truth,  it  is  a  narrowing  of  the 
'gate,'  and,  if  put  into  practise  strictly,  it  would  shut  out  many 
whom  the  Lord  Jesus  has  accepted,  and  whom  other  and  more 
evangelical  churches  feel  constrained  to  admit  to  their  member- 
ship. 

"If  Dr.  Gunsaulus  means  what  he  says,  he  would  shut  out  all 
thieves,  adulterers,  fornicators,  liars,  sneaks,  and  rascals,  gen- 
erally. He  would  come  down  to  only  honest,  pure-minded. 
controlled,  circumspect  men  and  women,  who  commend  them- 
selves because  of  their  good  behavior,  proven  by  years  of  pi.. 
He  would  have  a  church  'broad  '  enough  to  take  in  such  men  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  most  faultless  American  in  public  life. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  a  church  made  up  of  such  men  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  be  a  very  small  church,  and  would  be 
narrow  instead  of  broad.  The  Unitarian  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land pmless  to  have  a  broad  standard  of  membership,  but  the) 
are  verv  small  churches;  and  churches  conducted  on  that  plan 
must  always  be  small.  If.  however,  they  lived  up  to  their  pro- 
1.  and   admitted   only  such    as   bear   the  stamp   which   they 

to  require,  they  would  be  still  smaller. 
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"On  the  other  hand,  what  are  known  as  evangelical  churches 
are  much  broader  than  are  those  of  the  Gunsaulus  type  All  they 
require  of  one  socking  admittance  is  evidence  that  he  has  passed 
from  death  to  life,  that  he  has  felt  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  his  sold,  and  has  been  made  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 
They  ask  for  no  system  of  theology,  no  formal  creed,  except  the 
one  article.  'I  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hope  for  sal- 
vation in  Him. '  In  an  experience  of  several  decades,  this  writer 
has  never  known  a  candidate  for  church-membership  (unless  com- 
ing from  some  other  denomination!  to  be  tested  by  any  formal 
creed,  or  examined  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  gain  assurance 
of  faith  in  Christ." 

The  Northern  Christian  Advocate   (Meth,    Episc,  Syracuse) 

approaches  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view.  It  sees  in 
the  tests  of  church-membership  laid  down  in  Dr.  Gunsaulus's 
address  an  illustration  of  the  modern  tendency  to  dispense  with 
creed  and  theological  statement.     It  proceeds  to  say  : 

"The  disposition  here  noted  is  referable  in  part  to  the  desire  to 
employ  in  benevolent  church  work  all  persons  whose  sympathies 
are  religious  or  at  least  charitable;  but  in  the  main  it  proceeds 
from  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  creeds  and  to  under- 
stand their  nature.  Many  appear  not  to  know  that  religion  is 
designed  for  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  heart  and  the  will,  and 
that  conversion  embraces  conversion  of  the  intellect.  A  religion 
that  did  not  appeal  to  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  his  other 
powers,  would  ill  command  his  respect.  God,  the  object  of  wor- 
ship, is  a  mind;  so  Revelation  necessarily  contains  an  element 
addressed  to  the  intellect.  Man,  by  the  very  necessity  of  his 
nature,  having  received  a  message  from  heaven,  translates  it  into 
scientific  expressions,  such  as  articles  of  belief  and  dogmatic  the- 
ologies. The  opposers  of  theological  statement  are  fond  of  saying 
that  they  advocate  a  religion  of  the  heart ;  and  no  doubt  religion 
is  especially  a  matter  of  the  heart.  But,  when  it  becomes  solely 
a  thing  of  feeling,  unsupported  by  definite  beliefs,  it  is  soon  dis- 
sipated and  gone.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  mere  feeling, 
nothing  more  deceitful.  Having  no  guiding  principle,  it  wastes 
itself  in  useless  effort  or  attaches  itself  to  wild  and  dangerous 
opinion.  What  is  more  common  than  the  acceptance  of  erratic 
or  irreligious  beliefs  by  those  who  have  laid  aside  Christian  faith?" 


PRESBYTERIAN  ISM    IN    NEW   YORK. 

BASING  its  argument,  in  part,  upon  the  fact  that  six  of  the 
largest  and  strongest  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York 
city  are  at  present  without  pastors,  the  New  York  Sun  (Decem- 
ber iS)  declares  that  Presbyterianism  is  losing  ground  in  the 
metropolis.  It  says  that  "there  is  now  no  Presbyterian  church  in 
New  York  which  sustains  the  denomination  at  the  high  level  it 
reached  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Gardner  Spring,  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Skinner,  and  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander."  It  proceeds  from  this 
to  declare  that  that  denomination  has  been  falling  behind  in 
wealth,  in  social  prestige,  and  in  intellectual  leadership.  Its 
members  of  the  younger  generation  have  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  "restraints  of  the  somewhat  ascetic  Presbyterians,"  and  the 
teachings  of  Calvinism,  and  have  gone  into  other  communions 
where  more  liberty  of  thought  and  action  is  permitted.  From 
this  The  Sun  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  exodus  from  Presbyterianism  has  been  easier  because 
the  old  strength  of  conviction  which  bound  men  to  it  has  lost 
force,  and  in  place  of  it  even  Presbyterian  ministers  themselves 
have  substituted  the  mere  preferences  of  varying  taste.  Dr. 
Shields,  for  instance,  has  just  gone  over  to  the  Episcopal  church 
after  fifty  years'  experience  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  simply 
to  be  more  comfortable  in  his  surroundings.  Apparently  he  has 
lost  all  interest  in  Presbyterian  doctrine  and  regards  it  of  no  es- 
sential importance.  Dr.  Briggs  preceded  him  in  the  journey, 
apparently  because  he  had  lost  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Bible  ;  but  as  he  had  become  habituated  to  church  association  he 
was  not  willing  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold  of  churchless  agnosti- 
cism. The  Westminster  Confession,  once  the  actual  and  still  the 
nominal  Presbyterian  standard  of  faith,  is  shoved  aside  by  the 
present  generation,  both  ministers  and  laymen,  as  out  of  date, 


and  instead  of  the  robust  doctrine  once  preached  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  vague  generalization  and  pretty  religious  sentiment 
have  come  in.  The  intellectual  decline  of  the  Presbyterian  pul- 
pit has  been  as  marked  as  its  theological  decadence.  In  old  days 
earnest  religious  revivals  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  churches  and 
recruited  their  strength,  but  they  are  no  more.  Everything 
savoring  of  religious  enthusiasm  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
indicative  of  weakness  and  bad  manners,  and  as  the  exhibition  of 
a  deficiency  in  polite  self  control. 

"  Under  such  circumstances  there  can  be  no  mystery  about  the 
cause  of  the  decaying  power  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  New 
York.      It  is  simply  a  decline  of  faith." 

The  New  York  Tribune  has  also  devoted  some  space  to  pre- 
senting this  gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  and  various  religious 
papers  throughout  the  country  have  commented  upon,  without 
questioning,  the  facts  as  given  in  the  New  York  dailies.  The 
Philadelphia  Presbyterian  (January  4),  however,  questions  not 
only  the  inferences  drawn  by  The  Sun  and  Tribune ',  but  the  accu- 
racy of  their  facts.      It  says  : 

"There  are  those,  both  in  the  religious  and  in  the  secular  press, 
who  are  just  now  trying  to  make  capital  of  what  they  regard  as 
the  effect  of  Presbyterian  illiberalism  and  of  Episcopal  liberality. 
They  are  sending  broadcast  editorials,  squibs,  and  conversations 
about  the  decay  of  Presbyterianism  in  New  York  and  the  advance 
of  Episcopalism  in  the  same  city.  The  most  of  those  engaged  in 
this  sort  of  business  were  upholders  of,  or  sympathizers  with, 
Briggsism,  and  took  delight  in  depreciating  and  denouncing  those 
who  recognized  its  dangerous  tendencies  and  sought  to  counteract 
them.  The  recent  admission  of  three  prominent  Presbyterian 
ministers  into  the  Episcopal  fold  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
talk  about  the  inexpediency  and  unwisdom  of  driving  out  able 
men  from  our  denomination  and  about  the  larger  freedom  enjoyed 
in  one  of  the  most  sectarian  and  proscribing  bodies  in  the  land. 
This  kind  of  criticism  is  sometimes  provoking,  but  it  can  not  be 
helped,  and  must  be  both  patiently  and  philosophically  endured. 
Still,  it  would  be  better  for  those  who  indulge  in  it  to  be  surer  of 
their  ground  than  they  are. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  some  respects  New  York  Presby- 
terianism has  suffered  by  the  Briggs  controversy  and  that  some 
of  our  churches  there  are  not  as  prosperous  as  they  were  ;  but  it  i:; 
also  true  that  other  influences  have  been  at  work  in  causing  some 
of  them  to  be  without  pastors,  or  to  be  in  a  languishing  condition. 
Some  of  them  are  down-town  organizations  and  have  to  contend 
with  the  advance  of  business  and  the  fluctuations  of  population, 
as  well  with  the  competition  of  contiguous  churches. 

"But  while  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  bad  feeling  engen- 
dered by  the  troublesome  questions  with  which  the  presbytery  of 
New  York  has  had  to  deal,  for  the  number  of  the  dissatisfied  who 
have  withdrawn  to  other  communions,  and  for  the  local  conditions 
of  the  respective  churches,  facts  show  that  instead  of  dying  out 
Presbyterianism  in  that  great  commercial  center,  has  made  de- 
cided gains  during  the  past  year.  It  makes  all  the  difference  im- 
aginable between  generalizing  from  limited  data  and  forming 
conclusions  upon  the  basis  of  authentic  and  carefully  gathered 
statistics.  It  is  easy  for  an  editor  to  sit  in  his  cozy  chair  and  give 
out  the  following  summary  of  the  situation  :  'There  are  at  least 
six  prominent  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  York  city  without 
pastors  ;  there  has  been  no  growth  of  the  church  there  for  some 
time,  no  church  extensions,  no  social  settlements,  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Presbyterian  church  is  alive. '  He  may  bolster  up 
his  position  with  this  statement  of  'one  Presbyterian  elder  '  who 
says:  'The  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Congregational- 
ists,  and  Roman  Catholics  are  branching  out ;  everybody  is  ex- 
cept us.  We  are  closing  up  our  churches. '  With  such  a  text  it 
is  not  hard  to  add,  in  an  inferential  way,  'that  the  recent  doc- 
trinal strife  within  the  church  appears  to  have  taken  the  life  out 
of  it.  Do  the  same  conditions  apply  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try? Is  the  trouble  local  only  in  New  York  or  has  the  doctrinal 
controversy  hoodooed  Presbyterian  efforts  in  all  parts  of  the 
country? ' 

"But  when  probed  to  the  bottom  it  is  found  that  the  facts  do 
not  warrant  either  the  text  or  the  inference.  The  Herald  and 
Presbyter,  which  has  been  carefully  looking  into  the  matter, 
says  :  'The  records  show  that  not  a  single  Presbyterian  church  in 
New  York  closed  up  last  year,  or  the  year  before.  There  was  one 
consolidation,  but  a  new  church  kept  up  the  number. '     This  is 
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reassuring,  but  it  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  learn  that  '  the  mem- 
bership of  the  New  York  churches  increased  from  24,401  in  1SS7 
to  25.321  in  1  3qE  Comparison  of  statistics  shows  that  so  far  from 
on  the  decline,  while  other  churches  are  advancing,  it  is 
actually  making  far  greater  progress  than  some  of  the  denomina- 
tions named.  The  net  gain  of  the  Methodist  churches  of  New 
York  City  last  year  is  given  at  241,  that  of  the  Baptist  churches  at 
2i6,  and  that  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  at  Soo. '" 


Kissing  the  Bible.  —  Vigorous  objection  has  been  made 
from  time  to  time  in  various  quarters  to  the  practise  of  requiring 
witnesses  taking  the  oath  in  our  courts  of  law  to  kiss  the  Hible  as 
a  part  ol  the  ceremony.  It  is  objected  to  on  religious  grounds  as 
detracting  from  the  reverence  due  to  the  Hible;  it  is  still  more 
strongly  opposed  for  sanitary  reasons.  The  Northwestern 
Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  reasons  against  the  custom  in  the 
following  : 

"The  custom  of  kissing  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  taking 
of  oath  in  court  has  practically  become  obsolete  in  America.  The 
custom  has  been  abandoned  almost  imperceptibly,  and  chiefly, 
perhaps,  as  the  result  of  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  for  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease.  It  seems,  however,  to  be 
still  continued  in  foreign  countries.  Occasionally  a  witness  re- 
fuses to  'kiss  the  book.'  but  it  is  rare,  if,  indeed,  there  has  been 
more  than  one  occasion  when  this  method  of  administering  the 
oath  has  been  denounced  from  the  bench.  Such  denunciation, 
however,  took  place  recently  in  one  of  the  English  courts.  A 
witness  insisted  upon  not  being  sworn  in  that  fashion,  and  for  his 
encouragement  the  magistrate,  who  was  also  a  physician,  said  : 
'That  book  has  been  kissed  this  morning  by  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men — some  with  dirty  faces,  others  with  sores  on  their 
faces  and  lips — and  I  am  delighted  that  one  person,  at  any  Tate, 
has  had  the  common  sense  to  standout  for  the  sanitary  oath. ' 
He  added  :  '  I  would  rather  be  vaccinated  many  a  time  over  than 
kiss  that  book.  The  habit  of  kissing  the  book  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  sources  of  infection.' 

"The  custom  of  kissing  the  Bible  grew  up  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  designed  to  increase  the  impressiveness  of  the  oath 
taken  by  a  witness.  .  .  .  The  significance  of  the  kiss  of  a  presi- 
dent or  sovereign  has  not,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
been  in  the  mere  act  of  kissing  the  book,  but  has  depended  upon 
the  particular  passage  which  their  lips  are  supposed  to  have 
touched,  and  it  has  usually  been  so  arranged  that  the  passage 
shall  be  such  as  to  create  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  public 
mind 

"The  time  has  come  also  in  the  history  of  the  world  when,  for 
both  sentimental  and  sanitary  reasons,  the  practise  of  kissing  the 
Bible  should  be  abolished.  It  certainly  adds  nothing  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  oath,  as  those  who  have  no  regard  for  their  word 
would  have  no  regard  for  their  oath  even  when  accompanied  by 
this  solemn  act,  which  has  become  a  mere  formality." 


The  Mormon  Church  in  Politics.— From  the  Deseret 
Evening  News  (January  7),  the  official  organ  of  the  Mormon 
church,  we  quote  the  following  : 

"  It  a  '  .Mormon  '  eider  uses  the  right  of  franchise  and  the  right 
of  free  speech,  in  support  of  a  public  measure  or  a  nomim  ■ 
public  office,  the  cry  is  raised  at  once  that  'tin:  Mormon  church  is 
dominant  in  politics1  and  that  '  the  church  regulates  the  State  in 
I 'tali.'  But  when  ministers  and  dignitaries  of  any  Dumb 
denominational  churches  unite  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
I  S'ates  Senators  and  Representatives  and  of  dictating  the 
COUrSl  no  objection    is  offered   by  the   ant  i  ■  Mormon 

agital 

"Why?      Have   the   various  sectarian    preachers  a  monopoly  of 

the    '  church-and-state  '  business?     Is   it    life   and   salvation    for  a 

ui   or   Methodist   bishop  to  instruct  Congress  as  to  its 

.  and  death  and  condemnation  lor  a  'Mormon'  elder  to 

'  be  cause  of  a  candidate  for  election  to  that  body  ?     Is  it 
for   'Christian'   conclaves   to   instruct   legislators   wdiat   to 

ind  improper  for 'Mormon'  ministers  to  exercise  theprivi 

isbip?      [f  SO,  why  ? 


"  The  statements  that  are  being  made  by  preachers  in  the  Mast 
and  published  in  some  of  the  wild-cat  papers,  that  the  'Mormon  ' 
church  is  endeavoring  to  regulate  political  affairs  in  this  State, 
are  entirely  without  foundation  in  fact.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the 
leaders  of  the  church  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  recent  poli- 
tics. If  any  prominent  'Mormon  '  has  said  or  done  anything  in 
this  direction  he  has  simply  exercised  his  rights  as  an  American 
citizen,  and  voted  for  and  supported  men  whom  he  thinks  best 
suited  for  the  positions  to  be  filled.  And  that  right  has  been  used 
as  much  in  favor  of  (.-entiles  as  of  Mormon  candidates  for  public 
office.  What  is  there  wrong  in  that?  And  why  does  anybody 
with  common  sense  raise  an  objection  ?" 

The  Daily  Tribune  (Salt  Lake  City,  January  S)  comments  to 

the  effect  that  "the  right  of  any  man  or  class  of  people  to  petition 
Congress  is  an  inherent  principle  of  free  government, "  and  a 
Mormon  elder  has  neither  more  nor  less  right  than  any  one  else 
to  urge  the  election  of  a  friend  to  office. 


RELIGIOUS     NOTES. 

The  semi-centennial   of   the   entrance  of    Methodism    into    Europe 
evangelizing  agency  will  be  observed  next  y< 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  received  last  year  the 
largest  income  of  any  one   year  during  the  present  century,  about  $290,000. 

THE  Methodist  church  in  Canada   is   inaugurating  a  fire-insurance  busi- 
take  risks  only  on  churches  and  parsonages.     The  profits  will  go  to 
the  fund  for  superannuated  ministers. 

Till-:  total  resources  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  at  Washing- 
ton, were  shown  by  the  treasurer's  report  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees to  amount  to  $1  In  is  sum  was  accumulated  in  ten  years. 

The  Herald  and  Presbyter  says  ;  "Within  our  recollection  fifteen  Presby- 
terian papers  have  started  and,  after  running  from  one  to  ten  years,  have 
failed.  Some  of  them  failed  several  times.  The  capital  of  one  set  of  men 
being  exhausted,  another  set  would  be  found  to  take  their  places." 

The  American  Hebrew,  New  York,  has  begun  the  publication^^  a  new 
department,  "Zion  and  Zionism."  It  will  be  edited  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  the  secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Zionists,  at  the  request  of  that 
organization,  and  hence  is  "  to  be  considered  as  the  omcial  Utterance  of 
American  Zionism." 

The  Independent  says  that  church  lotteries  have  not  yet  disappeared  from 
New  Zealand.  "Cnder  the  Lotteries  act  of  that  colony  it  is  said  that  last 
year  sixty-seven  lottery  permissions  were  granted  to  religious  denomina- 
tions, of  which  twenty-four  were  to  the  Anglican  body,  thirty  to  Catholic 
churches,  two  to  Presbyterian,  one  to  Jewish,  and  ten  to  various  other 
bodies." 

THE  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  has  published  some  of  the  documents 
discovered  some  time  ago  in   Egypt  by  Messrs.  Grenf ell  and  Hunt,    The 

explorations  were  made  in  the  ruins  of  Oxyrhynchus— first  in  the  cemetery 
and  then  in  the  dust  heaps  of  the  city.  There,  fragments  of  torn  or  disused 
manuscripts  were  found  in  rich  abundance,  belonging  to  periods  as  widely 
separated  as  1 3  >o  B.C.  and  the  eighth  century  of  t lie  present  era. 

A  CHICAGO  clergyman  recently  issued  one  thousand  letters  to  as  many 

entative    men,  asking  why  so  many  men  are  absent  from  church. 

Among    the  replies  such   reasons  were  given  as  these  :  "I  can  worship 

alone."    "Can  be  better  entertained  elsewhere."     "No  confidence  in  the 

churches."  "I  do  i.ol  need  the  church,  and  I  guess  ;t  does  not  need  inc." 
"The  church  is  a  hospital  and  I  am  not  sick."  "Indifference."  "Lack  of  re- 
ligious feeling." 

!■"!<<  iM  an  at  tide  in  the  November  issue  of  The  Baptist  Missionary  Ma.^a 
zine  the  following  facts  ate  taken:  "Methodist  converls  in  general  cost 
a  during  the  past  year  and  the  Baptist  147.5s,  the  proportion 
1  eing  kept  m  the  main  through  the  eight  years  under  review.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church,  however,  paid  only  $.4  for  its  converts,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  South  $s8.    The  Northern  B  ended 

on  their  converts  94*- »7  each,  and  the  Southern  Bap  -  Only  two 

years  before,   howevei   1         1,  1  ich  convert  cost   the  Southern  Ba 
The  Congregationalist  converti  snd   the  )'■ 

the  Northern  Church  paying  I       the  southern  $»8o, 
the  United  $76,  and  the  Cumberla 

SOME  of  the  details  of  the  great  project  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  to  1  -  1  a  thank-offering  fort 

of  twenty  centuries  of  Christianity  are  as  follows:  The  proposed  sum 
shall  be  in  a<i dit  ion  to  t lie  regular  contributions  of  Methodists  ami  shall  be 
given  between  [anuary  t,  1B99,  and  January  i,  toot.  Ten  million  doll 
the  offering  shall  be  applied  to  Methodist  universities,  theological  semina- 
ries, colleges,  and  other  schools,  an  |  !  Methodist  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, homes  for  the  aged,  and  other  dial  i  table  inM  it  lit  ions  of  the  church, 
and  for  the  pa yin-                       I  on  church  properties,     (livers  ma 

what  their  offerings  are  to  go.    Unspecified  offerings  shall  ba  held  fi 
propriation  and  distribution  by  the  General  Conference  of  n/*>.    In  ■ 

nils,  boards  of  trustees o(  educational  institutions, 
rs  of  charitable  societies,  and  officers  of  local  churches  are  n 
1  Immediately  to  set  on  foot  organized  action  in  such  manner  as  they 
may  deem  most  effective. 
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LOSSES  AND  GAINS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  FROM  A  POLITICAL  POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

BRUNETIERE  recently  pointed  out  that  the  Catholic  church 
flourishes  in  the  United  States  because  of  its  "American- 
ism," i.e.,  because  its  members  are  Americans  first,  and  because 
the  state  neither  favors  nor  opposes  the  church.  T/w  Irish  Cath- 
olic, London,  thinks  that  this  is  what  the  church  needs  for  ex  tend  - 
ing  its  power.  If  the  church  is  left  to  shift  for  itself,  men  like 
Bishop  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  are  able  to  use  their  talents  as 
managers.  The  Vatican  is  not  yet  ready  to  admit  that  men  may 
be  patriots  and  yet  be  good  Catholics  ;  but  the  hierarchy  can  not 
prevent  such  movements  in  countries  outside  Italy.  "There  is  no 
doubt."  says  the  Paris  Journal  des  D&bats,  "that  the  spirit  of 
the  age  manifests  itself  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine.  A  move- 
ment for  reform,  for  independence  analogous  to  that  enjoyed  by 
the  Americans,  is  making  itself  felt  among  the  German  Catho- 
lics." This  is  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  Voce  del  I  a  Verita, 
Cardinal  Rampolla's  organ,  which  declares  that  the  German 
Catholics  must  first  of  all  obey  the  Pope,  and,  if  the  Pope  de- 
mands it,  range  themselves,  as  in  ages  past,  under  the  banner  of 
whatever  nation  His  Holiness  may  see  fit  to  choose.  But  the 
Catholic  members  of  the  Reichstag  have  refused  to  obey.  Their 
leader,  Dr.  Lieber,  says  : 

"An  Italian  paper  demands  that  Herr  Fritzen  should  apologize 
to  the  Catholic  world  for  asserting  that  German  Catholics  have  a 
right  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, even  in  the  East.  I  can  truthfully  declare  that  what 
my  friend  Fritzen  has  said  is  altogether  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  his  party.  The  Voce  del/a  Verita  is  in  this  case  any- 
thing but  the 'Voice  of  Truth,'  and  Fritzen  need  not  apologize. 
We  German  Catholics  do  not  intend  to  stand  a  kind  of  treatment 
which  neither  French  nor  Italian,  Irish  nor  American  Catholics 
would  put  up  with.  We  are  Germans  as  well  as  Catholics,  and 
as  Germans  we  hope  at  last  to  be  treated  in  our  own  country. " 

The  Voce  della  Verita  now  threatens  excommunication,  but 
without  effect.  The  Germans  in  Austria,  whom  the  church 
wishes  to  place  under  the  more  faithful  Slavs,  are  equally  restive. 
They  threaten  to  become  Protestant,  or  at  least  Old  Catholic,  en 
masse.  But  the  Univers,  a  French  Catholic  paper,  denies  that 
the  Germans  are  good  Catholics,  "else  they  would  obey  when 
ordered  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France." 
"If  the  French  attempt  to  enforce  their  claims  in  the  East,  they 
will  get  a  reception  they  would  hardly  forget,"  says  the  good 
Catholic  Germania,  Berlin.  Everywhere  the  attitude  adopted  by 
Cardinal  Rampolla  creates  surprise.  The  Independance  Beige, 
Brussels,  says : 

"Considering  the  tone  in  which  the  controversy  is  carried  on, 
there  is  no  telling  how  it  will  end.  The  Pope,  it  is  said,  is  ex- 
tremely annoyed,  and  has  ordered  the  Vatican  organs  to  desist. 
Whether  he  will  be  obeyed,  especially  by  the  French,  remains 
to  be  seen.  However,  the  whole  affair  is  certainly  a  success  for 
the  policy  of  William  II.  The  Kulturkampf  may  be  said  to  be 
at  an  end.  The  German  Catholics  are  to-day  more  German  than 
the  followers  of  Bismarck  !  William  II.  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do  a  little  traveling.  Traveling  not 
only  improves  a  youthful  mind,  it  has  also  its  political  advan- 
tages. " 

The  Tribuna,  Rome,  one  of  the  most  anti-clerical  papers  in 
Italy,  naturally  sides  with  the  Germans.  France  as  a  whole  is 
far  from  accepting  the  "gift"  of  the  Vatican.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment declares  that  it  does  not  claim  a  protectorate  over  the 
German  Catholics  in  the  East.  "The  Vatican  is,  therefore,  more 
French  than  France,  "  says  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad. 

In  Italy  a  similar  movement  is  disturbing  the  Catholics.     A 


writer  in  the  Nuova  Atttologia,  Rome,  signing  himself  "Catho 
he,"  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect: 

The  church  is  losing  continually  by  its  unqualified  opposition 
to  the  state.  As  is  well  known,  the  Pope  has  forbidden  Catholics 
to  vote,  as  this  would  signify  an  acceptance  of  the  status  <///<>  in 
Italy,  while  yet  the  church  refuses  to  recognize  a  united  Italy, 
and  demands  restitution  of  temporal  power  to  its  head.  But  altho 
the  Catholics  know  that  they  are  thereby  committing  a  sin,  they 
do  vote,  especially  in  Central  Italy.  Now,  as  these  voters  have 
to  exercise  their  rights  of  citizenship  by  stealth,  they  can  not 
support  openly  the  best  candidates,  moderate  men,  who  would 
be  least  likely  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  result  is 
that  the  Government,  not  the  church,  is  the  gainer.  Were  the 
church  to  change  its  tactics,  the  Catholic  party  could  be  formed, 
as  in  Germany. 

At  the  same  ratio  at  which  the  church  loses  in  Italy  by  antago- 
nizing the  Government,  the  Government  in  France  loses  by  harass- 
ing the  church.  We  quote  from  the  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  a 
paper  which  is  anything  but  favorably  inclined  toward  Catholi- 
cism, but  which  stands  unsurpassed  in  international  journalism  for 
fairness  and  cool  judgment.   It  says  : 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  both  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity, that  France  and  Italy  will  learn  how  injurious  is  the 
struggle  between  church  and  state.  Bismarck  was  beaten  in  his 
battle  with  the  church.  Surely  no  friend  of  civilization  regrets 
this  fact.  France  suffers  much  because  she  accepted  the  dictum 
of  Gambetta,  '  le  clericalisme,  voila  V  ennemi.'  Sincere  Catholics 
were  kept  out  of  all  important  positions  in  France,  excepting  the 
army.  Naturally  the  Jesuit  schools  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  train  their  pupils  as  cadets  and  get  them  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions. Nothing  seems  more  unjust  to  us  than  the  attacks  to 
which  the  Catholics  are  subjected  for  this.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
old  doggerel  : 

'  Jack's  a  bad,  bold,  wicked  man, 
Who  hits  back  as  hard  as  he  can.' 

.  .  .  Half  measures  will  not  avail.  Their  own  history  should 
teach  the  French  that,  if  they  would  rid  their  country  of  people 
who  differ  from  the  majority,  they  must  destroy  them,  drive  them 
out — and  so  enrich  neighboring  countries.  The  Catholic  church 
remains  a  power  in  France,  the  persecution  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected  has  made  the  republic  unpopular,  and  a  coup  d' etat  is 
to-day  possible,  even  easy  to  accomplish,  if  only  the  right  man 
comes  forward." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN-AMERICAN    TRADE    RELATIONS. 

ALTHO  nearly  all  branches  of  German  industry  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  part  of  the  American  market  on  ac- 
count of  our  protective  tariff,  the  Germans  do  not  complain,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  their  sugar,  which  is  taxed  here  because  the 
Germans  pay  their  sugar-producers  a  bounty  openly,  while  the 
French,  who  pay  much  more,  veil  it.  Many  Germans,  however, 
think  it  best  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  countries  like  Argen- 
tina and  Brazil  for  an  adequate  supply  of  grain  and  cotton,  as  the 
American  trade  is  anything  but  profitable  of  late.  This,  it  is 
thought,  will  enable  Germany  to  drop  American  trade  unless  we 
are  willing  to  take  her  industrial  produce  for  our  raw  articles. 
The  German  farmer  sides  with  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  Staatsbiirger  Zeitung,  Berlin,  says,  in  effect: 

The  American  consulate-general  in  Berlin  publishes  statistics 
showing  that  our  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  $ji,- 
200,000  during  the  third  quarter  of  1898,  as  against  $7,300,000  in 
1897.  What  the  report  dees  tiot  say  is  that  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  during  the  corresponding  months  in  1896  were 
valued  at  $16,  500,000.  Nor  would  our  exports  have  been  as  large 
as  they  were  in  1898  if  the  war  had  not  created  a  demand  for  cer- 
tain specialties.  The  fact  is,  the  Dingley  tariff  has  changed  the 
balance  of  trade  very  much  against  us.  The  Americans  them- 
selves show  that  they  received  from  us  in  1897  goods  to  the  value 
of  $111,200,000,  sending  us  produce  to  the  value  of  $125,200,000. 
In  1898  we  sold  them  only  $69,700,000  worth,  and  bought  $155,- 
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There  is  no  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries,  and 
we  must  look  for  better  connections. 

There  is,  however,  as  yet  no  intention  to  raise  a  similar  barrier 
against  American  goods  as  that  which  our  tariff  forms  to  German 
produce — not  even  against  American  pork  and  beef.  The  only 
innovation  is  that  the  American  exporter  who  does  not  carefully 
conform  to  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  German  empire  will 
find  it  difficult  to  do  business  there.     The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  says  : 

"In  reality  the  conscientious  exporter  will  benefit.  The  meat 
will  be  inspected  at  the  place  of  landing,  but  a  second  inspection 
will  be  dispensed  with.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  foreign  meat 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  inspection.  With  regard  to  canned 
meats  it  is  plain  that  not  every  can  could  be  inspected.  The 
officials  must  choose  samples  at  random,  and  reject  an  entire  con- 
signment if  the  sample  is  unfit  for  food.  The  question  is  whether 
the  importer  is  to  receive  some  kind  of  recompense.  Some  peo- 
ple advise  absolute  prohibition  of  canned  meats,  but  this  meas- 
ure will  not  be  taken." — Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


AFTER    FASHODA. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM,  talking  to  the  president  and  the  two 
vice-presidents  of  the  Reichstag,  expressed  his  fear  that 
the  Fashoda  incident  may  yet  lead  to  war.  The  truth  is,  the 
French  are  still  very  sore  about  the  matter,  and,  as  Great  Britain 
seems  to  be  unwilling  to  conciliate  them,  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
war  is  considered  possible  by  all  European  publications.  The 
Journal  des  Debuts  declares  that  it  is  Great  Britain  that  admin- 
isters "pin-pricks,"  and  the  proud  Parisians,  who  until  1870  re- 
garded their  city  as  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  complain  that 
the  British  people  to-day  claim  an  equal  superiority  over  every- 
body else.  The  Temps,  Paris,  expresses  itself  to  the  following 
effect : 

We  all  know  how  the  English  regard  the  world.  Their  own 
island  is  to  them  a  kind  of  Olympic  mountain,  from  which  they 
dictate  laws  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  see  nothing  but  the 
ridiculous  in  the  idea  that  their  empire  could  be  vulnerable.  The 
Germans  they  hate  for  their  military  discipline.  The  Russians 
are  despised  as  "uncivilized."  France  they  regard  as  a  fairly 
civilized  country;  but  France  is  ambitious.  How  dare  she  to 
compete  with  England  as  a  colonial  power!  She  must  be  pun- 
ished for  her  presumption.  The  only  way  to  bring  the  English 
to  their  senses  is  for  us  to  increase  our  navy  and  our  coast  de- 
fenses. If  Great  Britain  finds  that  it  will  cost  her  dear  to  attack 
us,  she  will  become  somewhat  less  arrogant. 

Similar  remarks  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  French  magazines. 
Francis  Charmes,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies,  points  out  that 
the  language  of  British  statesmen  was  never  so  bold  as  now,  since 
they  believe  themselves  equal  on  the  seas  to  France  and  Russia 
combined.      In  the  Correspondent  Louis  Joubert  writes 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  Russian  alliance  is  worth  nothing  to  us 
either  against  Germany  or  against  Britain.  .  .  .  The  Fashoda 

incident  has  taught  us  an  important  lesson.      We  have  so  far  as 
stimed  an  attitude  of  armed  peace  toward  Germany.      Can  we  risk 

petual  colonial  conflict  with  England,  against  whom  we  are 

cally  helpless  without  the  help  of  Germany  '  We  must 
make  up  our  mind  what  to  do  ere  England  and  Germany  com- 
bine against  us. " 

In  the  .luin>  ires  that  war  between  Prance 

and  England  can  not  well  be  prevented.  Drumont,  editor  of  the 
Liberie",  thinks  Great  Britain  will  not  rest  until  she  bas crushed 
France.  Rochefort  says  that  the  Frencb  may  just  as  well  fight 
any  other  time,  as  the  English  absolutely  refuse  to  live 
in  peace.  Lanessau,  in  the  Rappei,  cxpiesscs  his  conviction  that 
is  a  secret  understanding  between    England  and  Rusi 

■  '.ween   Germany  ami    England.      The  Matin  publishes 
conversation   between    its   London  indent    am! 


Lord  Amphtill,  in  which  Great  Britain's  future  is  mapped  out  to 

the  following  effect  ; 

Great  Britain  possesses  three  kinds  of  colonies:  (1)  Crown  co- 
on ies,  under  the  immediate  sway  of  the  British  Government ;  (2^ 
autonomous  colonies,  whose  internal  affairs  are  not  interfered 
with  by  England;  and  (3)  company  territories.  Until  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  little  was  needed  to  defend  these  possessions; 
Great  Britain  was  practically  without  a  rival  as  a  colonial  power. 
Since  then,  altho  Great  Britain  is  still  an  easy  first,  other  nations 
have  begun  to  follow  her  example.  Now,  this  is  not  to  the  taste 
of  the  British  people,  who  wish  to  extend  their  empire  to  the  ut- 
most possible  limits.  Hence  the  "imperialistic"  movement. 
But  as  this  movement  entails  an  increase  of  armaments,  the  im- 
perialists endeavor  to  prevail  upon  the  colonies  to  contribute 
toward  this  expense.  Warned  by  the  example  of  the  United 
States,  moral  suasion  only  will  be  made  use  of.  When  the  col- 
onies have  been  convinced  that  it  will  pay  them  to  assist  the 
mother-country  in  ruling  the  world,  then  Anglo-Saxon  predomi- 
nance will  be  assured. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  many  British  newspapers  are  willing 
to  challenge  the  whole  world  for  the  possession  of  Africa.     Thus 
the  existence  of  the   Kongo  state  and  the  German  colon;' 
ignored  in  the  following  from  The  Scotsman,  Edinburgh  : 

"  The  fairway  and  approaches  of  the  Nile  have  been  cleared 
from  sea  to  source  ;  and  there  is  evidence  that  the  Government 
is  not  falling  ;nto  the  error  of  its  predecessors,  but  is  taking 
timely  measures  for  securing  our  hold  on  Central  Africa  in 
regions  further  south.  The  military  force  for  the  control  and 
defense  of  British  East  Africa  and  British  Nyassaland  is  to  be 
strengthened,  and  the  work  of  policing  and  keeping  order  in  the 
great  territory  known  as  Northern  Rhodesia,  lying  north  of  the 
Zambesi  and  within  the  scope  of  the  charter,  is  being  taken  over 
by  the  imperial  authority  as  part  of  the  duties  of  the  British  Cen- 
tral African  Protectorate.  One  by  one,  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  the  British  links  between  Cairo  and  the  Cape  are 
being  closed  up. " 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Saturday  Review,  not  at  all  a  "little 
Englander,"  admits  that  even  Great  Britain  could  go  too  far  in 
her  demands,  and  advocates  a  commission  to  settle  the  "spheres 
of  interest  "  of  the  different  powers.     It  adds  : 

"We  are  aware  that  by  a  certain  school  of  politicians  the  pro- 
posal to  appoint  a  delimitation  commission  will  be  sneered  at  as 
'a  graceful  concession,'  or  more  brutally  denounced  as  truckling 
to  France.     With  statesmen  of  this  kidney  we  have  no  sympathy. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how  it  is  that  gentlemen 
who  in  the  dealings  of  private  life  are  just  and  courteous,  no 
sooner  mount  the  platform  or  sink  into  the  editorial  chair  than 
they  become  unreasoning  bullies." 

The  Germans,  whose  help  is  so  openly  solicited  by  France,  are 
not  in  a  hurry  to  make  war.     "Their  papers  certainly  lea\ 
room  for  doubt  on  this  point,  "says  the  Amsterdam  llandelsblaa '; 
"just  as   Bismarck   introduced   the  'new,'  i.e.,   outspoken   diplo- 
macy of  which  we  hear  so  much,  the  German   papers   introduce 

open-hearted  journalism."     The  following  from  the  Rdlnische 

Zeitung  is  certainly  plain  enough  : 

'"Help  us  against  England!'    is  the  gist  of  all  this  French 

wooing.      And  what  are  we   to  get  for  our  help?     We  will    I 
lowed  to  pay  ourselves  with  whatever  we  can  take  from  England. 
It  is  doubtful   that  such  an  arrangement  suits  our  economical  and 
political  interests.      What  has  been  said  of  Austria  also  app' 
Crcat    Britain:    'If   no  such  country  existed,  it  would   have   to  bo 
invented.  '" 

The  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  can  not  be  accust 
over  great  friendship  for  England,  says: 

"  We  refuse  to  count  a  reconciliation  with  France  among  politi- 
cal possibilities.      France  will  never  honestly  renounce  her  claims 

to  Alsace-Lorraine ;  we.  on  the  other  hand,  will  never  acknowl- 
edge them.  Moreover,  history  proves  that  we  can  not  become  the 
ally  of  France  in  Europe.  The  last  three  centuries  prove  it.  We 
must  always  expect  our  neighbor  to  jump  at  our  throat  during  an 
unguarded  moment  ;    we  must  always  be  ready  for  an  attack." 
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The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  expresses  itself  to  the  following 
effect : 

We  know  well  enough  that  the  English  are  willing  to  destroy 
the  French  fleet  and  rob  France  of  her  colonics  it"  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  offers  itself.  But  what  could  we  do  to  prevent  this? 
We  would  have  to  be  strictly  neutral.  The  most  we  could  do 
would  be  to  prevent,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers,  France 
from  sharing  the  fate  of  Spain,  as  the  balance  of  power  would 
suffer  if  France  were  weakened  too  much.  Rut  we  can  not  help 
then  to  obtain  revenge  for  Pashoda,  We  know  the  French,  know 
how  quickly  they  change  their  mind.  When  the  danger  is  past, 
their  friendship  for  us  is  only  too  likely  to  vanish.  —  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MR.    STEAD   AND   THE   CZAR'S    PROPOSAL. 

MR.  W.  T.  STEAD,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  London 
Review  of  Reviews,  has  visited  the  Czar,  and  the  Czar 
has  convinced  him  that  his  disarmament  proposals  are  genuine. 
Mr.  Stead  is  convinced  that  it  will  be  England's  fault  if  nothing 
comes  of  the  approaching  conference.  He  said  at  a  meeting  in 
St.  James's  Hall : 

"On  the  Day  of  Judgment  I  would  sooner  take  my  chance  side 
by  side  with  the  Russian  diplomatists  than  side  by  side  with  my 
own  countrymen.  For  Great  Britain  to  accuse  Russia  of  break- 
ing promises  is  for  the  pot  to  call  the  kettle  black.  Throughout 
Europe  the  impression  prevails*  that  England — finding  Russia  on 
a  peace  tack  and  realizing  that  Russia's  ally,  France,  is  isolated 
— means  to  smash  her  neighbor  when  she  has  the  chance." 

In  The  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  Stead  writes  : 

"Amid  all  the  confused  cackle  of  the  press  over  the  Fashoda 
question  the  innocent  public  is  apt  to  ignore  the  deciding  factor 
of  the  whole  question.  .  .  .  Even  altho  the  French  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  they  could  not  successfully  challenge  our  suprem- 
acy on  the  sea,  they  might  have  been  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  resent  the  menaces  with  which  they  were  treated,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  timely  and  decisive  intervention  of  Russia.  The 
Russian  Government  once  more  demonstrated  both  its  common 
sense  and  its  devotion  to  peace  by  giving  the  French  unmistak- 
ably to  understand  that  they  ought  not  to  precipitate  a  European 
war  by  refusing  to  evacuate  Fashoda." 

Most  English  papers  say  that  Mr.  Stead's  agitation  will  not 
help  the  Czar  much.  A  few  Radicals,  nevertheless,  point  out 
that,  if  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world  were  left  as  they  are 
now,  England  would  be  rather  at  an  advantage.  The  Westmin- 
ster Gazette  says  : 

"Twenty-four  millions  have  been  voted  for  the  Russian  navy, 
of  which  ten  have  already  been  spent.  He  [the  Czar]  offers  to 
cancel  the  remaining  fourteen,  if  some  arrangement  can  be  come 
to  between  the  other  naval  powers  for  the  cessation  of  shipbuild- 


not  so 


AS  HE'S  PAINTED  ! 


MR.  Chamberlain  says  that  a  long  spoon  is  necessary  when  supping 
with  the  Russian  Bear. 

MR.  Stead  says  that  "on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  he  would  sooner  take  his 
chance  side  by  side  with  the  Russian  diplomatists  than  side  by  side  with 
his  own  countrymen."  —The  Westminster  Gazette,  London. 


ing.  Here  is  the  idea  in  the  solid-cash  form  which  a  practical 
people  loves.  In  what  respect  is  it  not  desirable  or  not  practi- 
cable, if  we  choose  to  make  it  so?  According  to  naval  experts,  we 
could  wish  nothing  better  than  that  the  competition  of  naval 
armaments  should  stop  at  the  present  point.  We  are  never  likely 
to  be  stronger  relatively  than  we  are  at  present  •  we  shall  have  to 
make  great  sacrifices,  if  the  competition  continues,  to  remain  as 
strong.  Why,  then,  should  not  we,  of  all  nations  in  the  world, 
give  a  generous  backing  to  this  proposal,  which  we  ourselves  in- 
spired, which  in  noway  threatens  our  position,  and  which,  if  it 
can  be  carried  into  practise,  offers  manifold  advantages  to  our- 
selves, to  Russia,  and  to  all  the  world?" 

The  Speaker  acknowledges  that  something  may  be  done,  but 
not  by  England,  whose  army  is  small  and  whose  fleet  is  barely 
large  enough  to  protect  her  coast.  But  Germany  certainly  could 
discard  her  costly  and  useless  fleet  and  reduce  her  army.  But  the 
majority  of  English  papers  do  not  believe  that  anything  will  be 
done,  and  resent  the  idea  of  weakening  England.  The  Morning 
Post,  which  acknowledges  that  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  are 
unduly  taxed  for  armaments,  expresses  its  conviction  that,  as  the 
British  navy  has  never  been  used  for  ignoble  purposes,  the  world 
would  lose  much  if  it  were  weakened.     The  paper  adds  : 

"If  the  British  nation  can  maintain  the  character  of  its  people 
for  honest  work,  truthfulness,  and  fair  dealing  both  in  private 
and  in  public,  that  will  be  the  best  guaranty  that  its  policy  shall 
always  be  directed  to  worthy  ends.  In  that  case  the  British  army 
and  the  British  navy  when  used  will  be  used  in  behalf  of  justice 
and  right.  The  British  navy  in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  force  toward  the  control  or  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  It  was  a  tremendous  force  used  for  the  pro- 
motion of  law  and  of  right.  We  trust  that  in  spite  of  congresses 
cf  well-meaning  people,  of  peace-first-and- England-next  enthusi- 
asts, the  nation  will  abide  by  its  resolve  to  keep  its  navy  strong 
and  ready  to  fight  in  behalf  of  right." 

The  St.  fames' s  Gazette,  too,  believes  that  Great  Britain  would 
be  untrue  to  her  traditions  if  she  were  to  lessen  her  armaments. 
It  says : 

"When  it  is  possible  to  dismiss  the  force  at  Scotland-yard  and 
leave  the  happy  citizen  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  regenerated 
burglar,  then  London  will  no  longer  need  her  police.  And  Great 
Britain  is  the  policeman  of  the  universe,  the  Scotland-yard  of 
nations;  the  truncheon  in  her  hand  is  the  strength  of  her  armies 
and  her  fleets  ;  her  warrant  is  the  last  arbitrament  of  war  ;  and  till 
the  world  is  better  than  Mr.  Stead  will  ever  make  it,  a  stable 
peace  depends  on  that  arbitrament  alone." 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle  says  : 

"Such  sentimental  stuff  as  Mr.  Stead  preaches  may  do  very 
well  for  Sunday-schools  and  tabernacles,  but  the  nations  and 
governments  of  the  world  have  not  yet  adopted  a  milk  diet,  nor 
do  they  show  any  sign  of  becoming  converts  to  vegetarianism. 
If  Britain  means  to  retain  and  maintain  that  rule  of  the  waves 
which  has  had  such  beneficent  results  wherever  her  flag  has 
waved,  she  will  do  well  to  preserve  the  efficiency  and  superiority 
of  those  ships  which  are  the  modern  counterparts  of  the  famous 
'hearts  of  oak  '  which  have  ever  been  to  her  people  the  best  guar- 
anty of  peace  and  of  liberty." 

The  French  indulge  in  sarcasm  over  the  attitude  of  the  British 
press.  "It's  a  pity  that  so  influential  a  journal  as  the  London 
Times  should  institute  a  formal  crusade  against  Mr.  Stead  and 
disarmament,"  says  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris.  The  Ger- 
mans say  that  Stead  has  a  weakness  for  interviews  with  persons 
in  high  places;  the  Czar  has  received  him,  hence  he  now  loves 
the  Czar  as  much  as  he  hates  the  German  Emperor.  "Wasn't  it 
nice  of  the  great  man  to  talk  so  civilly  to  a  mere  newspaper  fel- 
low?" says  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  and  it  adds  : 

"We  wonder  that  Stead  did  not  call  the  attention  of  the  Czar 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  convince  the  world  by  deeds 
as  well  as  words.  No  state  is  as  powerful  as  Russia,  and  no 
power  wishes  to  assail  her.  As  Emperor  William  said  the  other 
day,  Russia  has  the  strongest  army  and  an  able  ally.  Why  does 
not  the  Czar  reduce  his  army  one  half,  and  why  does  he  not  ask 
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France  to  do  the  same?  Not  only  would  he  benefit  his  people, 
but  the  othor  powers  would  be  forced  to  follow  his  lead.  Talk 
is  cheap.  We  quite  agree  with  the  Czar  that  'something  practical 
should    be   done."' —  Translations    made    J  or    The     Literary 

DIGEST. 


COOPERATIVE   STORES    IN    EUROPE. 

THE  end  of  the  year  is  generally  marked  by  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  cooperative  concerns  in  Europe,  which  have- 
lately  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  Two  systems  are  followed. 
In  England,  as  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  a  few  indi- 
viduals combined  in  order  to  obtain  at  wholesale  prices  articles 
which  were  very  expensive  at  retail.  Such  associations,  gener- 
ally formed  among  scantily  paid  government  officials,  gradually 
grew,  and  as  they  crowded  the  small  shopkeeper  out  of  existence, 
they  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  modern  department-store— in 
many  cases  a  combination  of  sellers  against  a  union  of  buyers. 
How  enormous  is  the  business  done  by  the  cooperative  stores  in 
England  to-day  is  best  shown  by  an  article  on  civil-service  shop- 
keeping,  in  Chamber' s  Journal,  London,  from  which  we  take  the 
following  : 

"Something  less  than  forty  years  ago  a  handful  of  post-office 
clerks,  of  whom  the  writer  was  one,  clubbed  together  for  a  chest 
of  tea,  and  parceled  it  out  among  them.  That  simple  trans- 
action has  grown  into  a  business  which  last  year  amounted  to 
nearly  one  and  three-quarter  millions  sterling!  .  .  .  When  the 
outside  public  were  admitted,  the  London  shopkeepers  became 
restive,  and  to  appease  them  the  association  was  made  to  pay 
taxes,  amounting  to-day  to  over  2.000  pounds  sterling.  This 
either  appeased  the  shopkeepers  or  convinced  them  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  opposition,  and  they  either  reduced  their  prices  or 
'plowed  with  the  enemy's  heifer  '  by  converting  their  businesses 
into 'stores. '  .  .  .  The  association  has  had  several  imitators  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  but  its  method  of  doing  business  has 
hardly  been  bettered,  nor  its  success  eclipsed  in  any  way.  There 
was  a  'hive-off  '  comparatively  early  when  the  'New  Civil-Service 
Cooperation  '  set  up  close  by  in  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  ap- 
pealed to  much  the  same  class  of  customers.  Apparently  there 
was  room  enough  for  both  ;  at  all  events,  the  Supply  Association 
has  not  suffered  in  any  way  from  what  is  practically  a  next-door 
opposition.  Later,  the 'Civil  Service  Cooperative  Society, '  gen- 
erally known  as  the  'Haymarket  Stores,'  was  started,  and  has 
attained  to  considerable  proportions.  But  the  most  formidable 
competitor  of  the  association  is  the  'Army  and  Navy  Cooperative 
Society,'  generally  known  as  the  'Army  and  Navy  Stores,'  in 
Victoria  Street.  Westminster.  In  this  case  the  business  is  on  a 
scale  approaching,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of  the  Supply  Asso- 
ciation, and  there  may  be  said  to  be  a  very  active  competition 
between  the  two.  Probably  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Haymarket 
stores  have  the  larger  number  of  'carriage  people  '  among  their 
customers,  and  there  is  no  more  familiar  sight  than  the  block  of 
vehicles  in  Victoria  Street  on  line  afternoons.  .  .  .  The  pioneers 
of  the  stores  movement  undoubtedly  performed  a  great  public 
service,  the  rapacity  of  the  shopkeepers  thirty  years  ago  being 
almost  beyond  endurance.  Most  articles  of  every-day  use  were 
dear  beyond  all  present-day  conception,  and  drugs  were  prohibi- 
tively expensive.  As  for  luxuries,  they  were  not  to  be  thought 
of  in  middle-class  households,  and  certainly  not  in  the  households 
of  civil  servants.  Unquestionably  the  standard  of  comfort  in 
living  has  been  raised  by  the  extension  of  the  cooperative  princi- 
.en  in  the  modified  form  in  which  it  is  displayed  in  these 
civil-sen 

In   Prance  and  Germany  the  cooperative  stores  have  mo 
been  originated  by  employers  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of 

their  employees  as  well   as  to  prevent  discontent.      The  most  re- 

of  such  institutions  is  probably  that  of  the 
Krupp  brothers  in  Essen,  which  supplies  the  Krupp  empli 
with  nearly  everything  at  cost  price,  from  a  house  to  a  needle. 

linly  cheaper,  as  no  share- 
paid,  while,  for  instance,   the  above-named 

Civil  ition  pays  a  very  moderate  profit  to  over  five 


thousand  shareholders.  How  cheap  the  German  cooperative  con- 
cerns are  to  their  beneficiaries  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Im- 
perial Dockyard  at  Wilhelmshaven,  from  which  we  select  the 
following : 

Nearly  all  the  employees  belong  to  the  Cooperative  Society, 
whose  liabilities  are  guaranteed  by  the  dockyard  authorities,  and 
hence  by  the  Government.     The  association  charges: 

Kindergarten,  per  pupil,  50  pfennings  {12%  cents)  per  month. 
The  establishment  is  open  from  eight  to  twelve  and  from  two  to 
four. 

Normal  College:  free;  with  assistance  to  pupils  thought 
worthy  of  a  university  training. 

Libraries :  free. 

Canteen  :  Everything  at  lowest  prices,  except  beer,  of  which 
one-fourth  cent  is  collected  per  bottle  for  the  library,  etc.  The 
authorities  guarantee  the  quality  of  everything  sold. 

Baths:  25  cents  per  member  for  the  season,  30  cents  for  his 
adult  relatives,  23  cents  for  his  children. 

Hospital:  37J/3  cents  a  day  to  members  per  day,  2S  cents  to 
adults  of  their  families,  26  cents  for  children. 

Coals:  the  association  obtains  orders  from  all  its  members, 
orders  accordingly  at  the  pit,  and  distributes  at  cost  price. 

There  is  still  a  third  class  of  cooperative  stores,  to  be  met 
chiefly  in  Germany,  France,  and  Austria:  those  of  the  Socialists. 
These  are  worked  somewhat  similarly  to  the  truck  system  as 
practised  in  such  philanthropically  inclined  establishments  as  the 
Pullman  Car  Company.  The  Socialists,  however,  use  the  profits 
for  political  purposes,  with  the  consent  of  the  members  of  such 
associations.  But  their  employees  are  paid  much  worse  than  the 
clerks  in  American  truck  stores,  and  worked  much  harder.  The 
Socialist  stores  can  hold  their  own  only  in  districts  where  neither 
the  English  nor  the  German  system  has  been  established. — 
Translations  made  jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

I.N  our  issue  of  December  24,  i8q8,  in  an  article  entitled  "Christian  Science 
Abroad,"  we  credited  The  Humanitarian  (London)  with  an  article  by 
Jean  Porter  Rudd  on  "How  ti>  Think."  The  Humanitarian  gave  no  hint 
that  the  article  was  not  original  with  them;  but  the  editor  of  .I//W(New 
York)  now  points  out  the  fact  that  this  article  appeared  in  his  magazine  in 
September,  and  says  that  its  republication  in  The  Humanitarian,  without 
credit,  was  unauthorized. 

THE  Impartial^  Madrid,  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Puerto  Rico,  expresses 
itself  to  the  following  effect:  Conscious  of  their  helplessness,  the  people  of 
the  island  sought  to  propitiate  the  invaders  by  welcoming  them  ;  but  the 
result  is  not  likely  to  encourage  other  communities  to  follow  their  example. 
In  the  cities  and  towns,  the  American  soldiers  behave  like  vandals;  in  the 
country  nothing  is  done  to  replace  the  efficient  administration  which  ren- 
dered the  island  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the  West  Indies.  German 
and  French  business  men  living  in  Puerto  Rico  corroborate  this  statement. 

An  amusing  "international"  incident  recently  stirred  up  the  Spanish 
legation  at  Berlin.  The  French  cook  beat  the  German  housemaid  for 
damaging  a  cake  before  he  took  time  to  discover  that  the  English  chamber- 
maid was  the  culprit.  As  the  crime  was  committed  on  "foreign"  soil,  the 
police  would  have  been  unable  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  housemaid,  had 
not  the  ambassador  discharged  the  cook.  Otherwise  the  German  woman 
would  have  been  compelled  to  submit  in  her  own  country  to  Spanish  juris- 
diction   because   the   place  where  she   received   her   beating   is  extraterti- 

Manv  German!  object  to  the  term  Anglo-Saxon  for  the  race  inhabiting 
the  British  Isles  The  Hamburger  Nackrickten  says  :  "The  people  re- 
mained Celtic  even  after  the  fifth  and  sixth  century,  especially  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  island,  altho  the  conquerors  gradually  imposed  their 
language  upon  the  conquered,  as  they  did  in  Ireland.  An  investigation  Is 
needed  to  determine  how  much  German  or,  as  the  English  call  it  now- 
adays. Teuton  blood  is  In  them.  The  Immigration  can  not  bs 
very  important  from  the  quantitative  point  of  view.  Kvcn  English  men  of 
leai  ning  recognise  this.    Beddoes  suggests  the  term  Anglo-Britalne. 

THERE   is  some  danger  thai  the  pi  esent  1  ising  in  India  will  cost  as  much 
Indian  Government  as  the  Chitral  campaign,  as  the  "Mad  Mullah" 
still  defies  i  apt  in  e.    The  main  point  is  to  localize  the  iiimiii  ection,  says  the 
St.  fames' s  Gazette,  and  it  a. ids:  "A  small  army  of  •■  troops, inclu- 

ding two  British  battalions,   with  cavalry  and  artillery,  is  being  rapidly 
concentrated  al  the  Malakand  Pass,  and  we  ma]  be  tolerably  confident  that 
in  a  few  days  the  dangerous  movement  will  he  entirely  isolated  and  full 
t   its  spreading   Into  the  neighboring  vallej 

v    to  the    south   of   the    Kaibat.  where  our    troubles 
r,     The  wiping   out  of  the    fakir    himself   will   be  a  more 
•  Job,  but  it  will   have  In  be  done,  and  done  thoroughly,  if  thei- 
be  any  peace  on  the  Northwest  frontier." 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON    THE   "ROOF   OF  THE   WORLD." 

"  A  NEW  era  is  approaching  in  the  historical  development  of 
•**•  geographical  discovery.  The  pioneers  will  soon  have 
played  their  part;  the  white  patches  on  the  maps  of  the  conti- 
nents are  gradually  growing  smaller  ;  our  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  the  ocean  is  every  year  becoming  more  com- 
plete." The  pioneer  is  giving  way  to  the  explorer,  who  searches 
with  intelligent  and  persistent  scrutiny  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  all  its  restless  life,  forever  finding  new  gaps  to  fill,  new 
problems  to  solve.  In  the  interior  of  Asia  vast  regions  still  in- 
vite the  investigations  of  the  well-equipped  and  intrepid  explorer  ; 
such  as  the  appalling  expanse  of  the  almost  inaccessible  desert 
of  Gobi,  the  endless  wastes  in  the  highlands  of  Tibet,  to  this  day 
as  mysterious  as  the  Polar  regions.  Even  the  charts  of  Africa 
can  not  now  show  a  "  white  patch  "  of  such  extent  as  appears  under 
the  name  of  Tibet  on  our  maps  of  Central  Asia.  In  this  respect 
the  Polar  regions  alone  are  comparable  with  Tibet— that  land 
whence  the  light  of  revelation  streams  out  upon  the  world  of 
Lamaism,  even  as  its  waters  roll  down  to  give  life  and  nourish- 
ment to  the  regions  round  about.  "I  thought  it  better,"  says 
Sven  Hedin,  in  his  new  -book,  "Through  Asia,"  "to  work  those 
parts  of  Northern  Tibet  which  were  still  terra  incognita.  Every- 
where there,  with  the  exception  of  the  point  where  I  should  in- 
tersect the  route  of  Bonvalot  and  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans,  I 
should  be  the  first  European  pioneer,  and  every  step  would  be 
an  accession  of  geographical  territory,  every  mountain,  lake,  and 
river  a  discovery. " 

And  so  this  undaunted  young  Swede  mapped  his  way  "through 
Asia" — 6,520  English  miles — that  is  to  say.  nearly  four  and  a  half 
times  the  distance  from  London  to  Constantinople,  two  and  a  half 
times  the  distance  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  "If  to  this 
be  added  more  than  8,000  miles  that  I  traveled  by  carriage  or  rail 
in  parts  of  the  continent,  we  get  for  the  entire  extent  of  my 
travels  a  grand  total  of  14,600  miles,  or  more  than  the  distance 
from  Pole  to  Pole.  " 

Across  the  steppes,  with  the  half-savage  but  good-humored 
Kirghiz,  the  steppes  so  grand  and  impressive,  tho  utterly  monot- 
onous and  melancholy,  his  rude  tarantass  was  always  the  center 
of  a  vast  expanse,  without  boundary  or  horizon,  so  vast  indeed 
that  it  seemed  almost  possible  to  discern  the  globular  shape  of 
the  earth  : 

"  In  a  country  across  which  the  stranger  may  travel  for  days 
and  days  without,  so  far  as  he  can  perceive,  anything  to  vary  its 
uniform  flatness,  and  across  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  a  road,  the  Kirghiz  finds  his  way,  even  at  night,  with 
unerring  certainty  ;  he  notices  the  places  where  the  tufts  of  grass 
grow  more  thinly  or  more  closely  together  than  usual.  He  can 
discriminate  the  color  of  a  horse  on  the  horizon  long  before  the 
stranger  is  even  able  to  discover  its  presence  ;  and  he  can  tell 
whether  a  cart  which,  seen  through  a  field-glass,  appears  a  mere 
dot  in  the  distance,  is  advancing  or  receding." 

On  the  borderlands  between  East  and  West  Turkestan  the 
earth's  crust  is  thrust  upward  into  a  lofty  mountain-knot  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  from  which  radiate  some  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous ranges:  eastward  the  Kwen-lun,  southeastward  the 
Himalayas,  and  between  these  the  Kara-Korum  range,  stretching 
into  Tibet.  Toward  the  southwest  are  the  Hindu- Kush  moun- 
tains, according  to  several  authorities  the  home  of  the  first  parents 
of  the  human  race.  The  traditions  of  a  dim  antiquity  declare 
that  the  four  sacred  rivers  of  Paradise  had  their  springs  in  these 
sublime  altitudes.  The  people  of  High  Asia  still  revere  the 
Pamirs,  styling  them  the  "Roof  of  the  World,"  and  regarding 
them  as  the  coign  of  vantage  from  which  the  towering  mountain- 
giants  look  abroad  over  the  whole  creation. 


Shut  in  by  mountain  chains  is  the  saline  lake  of  Kara-Kul,  a 
Kirghiz  name  meaning  the  Black  Lake,  with  an  area  of  about 
140  square  miles.  Here  the  adventurous  party  were  confronted 
by  the  mystery  of  the  ice,  and  Sven  Hedin 's  story  of  it  is  told  in 
the  spirit  of  Marco  Polo  : 

"As  we  moved  along,  every  step  the  horses  took  was  accom- 
panied by  peculiar  sounds.  One  moment  there  was  a  growling, 
like  the  bass  notes  of  an  organ  ;  the  next,  it  was  as  tho  some  one 
were  thumping  a  big  drum  in  the  flat  below;  then  came  a  crash, 
and  then  a  splash  as  tho  a  big  round  stone  had  been  flung  into 
the  lake.  These  sounds  were  accompanied  by  alternate  whis- 
tlings and  winnings,  while  now  and  again  we  seemed  to  hear 
submarine  explosions  afar  off.  At  every  loud  report  the  horses 
twitched  their  ears  and  started,  while  the  men  glanced  at  one 
another  with  superstitious  terror.  The  'Sarts  '  believed  that  the 
sounds  were  made  by  big  fishes  knocking  their  heads  against 
the  ice.  But  the  more  intelligent  Kirghiz  instructed  them  that 
there  were  no  fish  in  Kara-Kul.  Then,  when  I  asked  them  what 
was  going  on  there,  they  answered  with  true  Oriental  phlegm, 
Khoda  billadi!  (God  only  knows).  Anyway,  if  the  faithless 
Lady  Ran  (the  goddess  of  lakes  in  the  old  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy) were  hatching  mischief  against  us,  she  strangely  miscalcu- 
lated her  powers.  The  ice  did  not  break ;  it  would  have  borne 
the  whole  city  of  Stockholm." 

And  the  great  mountain  of  Mus-tagh-ata  !  Whenever  the  Kir- 
ghiz pass  it,  or  when  they  first  get  sight  of  it  in  the  course  of  a 
journey,  they  fall  upon  their  knees  and  pray.  It  is  the  abode, 
they  say,  of  threescore  and  ten  holy  ones,  and  the  gigantic  burial- 
ground  of  saints.  There  dwell  the  souls  of  Moses  and  Ali,  the 
son-in-law  and  nephew  of  Mohammed.  The  Kirghiz  sometimes 
call  the  mountain  "  Hazrett-i-Musa  "  (Holy  Moses). 

They  tell  of  the  ancient  city  of  Janaidar,  on  the  summit  of 
Mus-tagh-ata — built  in  the  days  when  peace  and  happiness  reigned 
over  all  the  world.  In  Janaidar,  the  fruit-trees  still  bear  their 
luscious  burden  the  whole  year  round  ;  in  Janaidar,  the  flowers 
never  wither,  and  woman  is  ever  young  and  beautiful. 

Mus-tagh-ata  towers  to  the  height  of  25,600  feet,  and  like  a 
mighty  bastion  overlooks  the  wastes  of  Central  Asia.  It  is  the 
culminating  point  of  a  meridianal  chain  that  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  stupendous  ranges  that  converge  upon  the  Roof  of  the 
World — the  Himalayas,  Kwen-lun,  Kara-Korum,  Hindu-Kush. 
"Many  a  time,"  says  Sven  Hedin,  "have  I  gazed  with  wonder 
upon  Mus-tagh-ata  from  afar  off;  many  a  month  have  I  wandered 
on  its  ragged  flanks." 

Most  impressive  by  moonlight  was  the  "  Father  of  the  Ice," 
when  it  shone  upon  the  great  glacier  defiles  and  the  grandeur  of 
its  black  perpendicular  rocks,  amid  the  dull  cracking  of  new  cre- 
vasses forming,  or  the  crash  of  an  avalanche.  Then  the  forms  of 
the  yaks  were  thrown  up  in  sharp  relief  against  the  white  snow, 
their  heads  drooping  low,  silent  as  the  stones  they  were  bound  to  : 

"  Every  now  and  then  they  ground  their  teeth  against  the  fibrous 
pad  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  crunched  the  snow  under  their  feet  as 
they  changed  position.  The  three  Kirghiz  who  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated inside  the  yurt  made  a  fire  between  the  rocks;  and 
when  it  died  out,  they  crouched  in  a  kneeling  posture  with  their 
heads  on  the  ground,  wrapped  in  their  fur  coats  and  huddled  to- 
gether like  bats  in  winter.  .  .  .  The  architecture  of  nature  was 
conceived  here  on  a  bold  and  masterful  plan — the  blue  glacier, 
sunk  between  its  black  walls  of  rock,  sheathed  in  mail  of  ice  and 
snow.  The  dark  crest  in  the  southeast  was  alive  with  white- 
veiled  figures  gliding  in  a  strange  elf-dance  across  the  surface  of 
the  glacier,  away  over  the  northern  summit  of  the  'Father  of  the 
Ice  Mountains. "...  I  seemed  to  see  the  white  camel  that 
brought  the  dervish  down  from  Mus-tagh-ata  ;  the  forty  horsemen 
who  supported  Khan  Khoja  against  the  Chinese  host ;  the  Blessed 
Ones  of  Janaidar,  the  city  of  bliss." 

Four  times,  and  still  in  vain,  did  Sven-Hedin  essay  the  ascent 
of  Mus-tagh-ata,  before  he  bade  farewell  to  that  sovereign  of  the 
giants  of  the  Pamirs — at  once  a  corner-stone  of  the  earth's  lofti- 
est mountain  range,  and  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  Roof  of  the 
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World  ;   among  the  lights  of  Asia  one  of  the  brightest  among  the 
towering  eminences  of  earth,  one  of  the  most  sublime. 
Sven-Hedin  traversed    the   desert  of  Tak-a-Makau,   and   his 

story  of  that  awful  crawling  tragedy  of  thirst  and  famine  and  de- 
spair and  death  is  enough  to  make  the  bones  of  the  reader  rattle 
and  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Some  of  them 
rt  Dekken-dekka,  because  a  thousand  and  one 
towns  are  Baid  to  be  buried  under  its  wastes  of  sand  : 

"Whence  come  these  legends?  Is  it  merely  by  accident  that 
they  tly  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  Khotan  and  Varkand.  Maral- 
basbi  and  Ak-su  ?  Is  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  themselves 
interesting  that  the  natives  describe  in  detail  the  deserted  houses, 
which  they  say  they  have  seen,  and  where  once  there  were  great 
forests,  the  home  of  big  game?  These  legends  must  have  a 
foundation  in  facts." 

The  intrepid  and  romantic  explorer  was  fascinated.  He  be- 
came blind  to  danger;  he  had  fallen  under  the  weird  spell  of  the 
desert.  Over  there,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  were  the  rounded 
forms  of  the  sand-dunes,  and  beyond  them,  in  the  sepulchral 
silence,  stretched  the  unknown,  the  enchanted  land,  of  whose  ex- 
istence not  even  the  oldest  records  tell,  the  land  he  was  going  to 
be  the  first  to  tread. 

At  Yarkand  the  people  believe  that  the  traveler  through  the 
desert  often  hears  voices  calling  him  by  narfte ;  he  follows  them, 
and  he  dies  of  thirst.  So  Marco  Polo  wrote  of  the  Great  Desert 
of  Lop,  "sometimes  the  spirits  will  call  him  by  name,  and  thus 
shall  a  traveler  oftentimes  be  led  astray,  so  that  he  never  finds 
his  party. " 

Very  soon  the  adventurous  caravan  passed  from  the  last  patch 
of  hard  clay  soil  into  the  sand  ;  the  last  of  the  tamarisks,  which 
still  defied  the  visitation  of  death,  was  left  behind.  Not  a  blade, 
not  a  leaf,  was  to  be  seen — nothing  but  sand,  sand,  sand,  fine 
yellow  sand,  seas  of  sand,  mountains  of  sand.  No  bird  flitted 
across  the  gray  sky  ;  no  track  of  deer  or  gazelle  wrote  of  life  in 
the  dust  ;  even  the  last  promontory  of  Masar-tagh  had  vanished. 

When  Islam  Bai,  the  brave,  the  patient,  the  faithful  Islam, 
cried  karga  I  karga  .'  and  pointed  to  a  raven  circling  round  the 
caravan,  there  was  joy  in  the  hearts  of  all;  that  raven  had  not 
sought  the  depths  of  the  desert  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing. 
Khotan-dana  must  be  close  at  hand.  With  compass  in  one  hand 
and  field-glass  in  the  other,  Sven-Hedin  plodded  eastward,  for 
there  ran  the  river  of  safety.  The  camp,  the  camels,  were  lost 
to  sight  behind  the  summits  of  the  sand  hills.  His  only  com- 
panion was  a  solitary  fly  : 

"Noon" came,  and  I  was  near  fainting  with  fatigue  and  thirst. 
I  was  dead  beat.  Then  my  friend,  the  fly,  swung  round  to  the 
other  side  of  me,  and  buzzed  a  lively  tune  :  'Just  a  little  farther. 
Drag  yourself  to  the  top  of  the  next  dune.  Tramp  off  another 
thousand  paces,  before  you  give  in.  All  the  nearer  to  Khotan- 
dana;  all  the  nearer  to  the  flood  of  fresh  water  that  rolls  down 
to  Lopnor,  the  dancing  waves  that  sing  the  song  of  life  and 
spring. '  Then  I  dropped  on  the  top  of  a  dune,  rolled  over  on  my 
back,  and  pulled  my  white  cap  over  my  t. 

two  sand  dunes  lay  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a  don- 
key, or,  as  the  men   insisted,  a  wild   horse:    only   the  leg 
white  as  chalk,  and  so  brittle  that   they  crumbled   to  the  touch. 
What  was   the  creature   doing   in    the  desert'     How  long   had  its 
bones  lain  bere?      For  thousands  of  years,  perhaps. 

They  found  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  it  was  moist.  By  the 
b^ht  of  a  couple  of  candle-ends  stuck  in  the  sandy  sides,  they 
dug  for  a  well.     The  camels,  impatient,  stretched  their  long  necks, 

i  at  the  cool  wet  sand.     Yblldash,  the  dog,  squatted  In 

it,  with  1>  .  the<l.      Inch   by  inch   the  diggers  burrowed, 

/   find    water.        Kasim,    half- naked,    looked    wild    and 

All   at  once    he   stopped   digging,  letting   the  spade  drop 

from    bia    hands.      Then,  with    a    groan,   he    fell    to   the   ground. 

Kurruk  kttm  .'    the  sand  wa  .  dry,  dry  as  tinder.      And  the  last  of 


the  tanks  contained  only  water  enough  for  one  day.  For  three 
days  the  camels  had  not  tasted  a  drop,  nor  did  they  get  a  drop 
more.      Hedin  writes: 

"doing  down  the  side  of  one  of  the  dunes,  my  eye  fell  upon  a 
small  object  resembling  a  root.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  when 
suddenly  it  darted  away,  and  disappeared  in  a  hole  on  the  edge 
of  the  dune.  It  was  a  lizard,  yellow,  like  the  sand.  How  did  the 
creature  live?  Did  it  eat  nothing?  Did  it  never  want  a  drop  of 
water  to  drink?  .  .  .  Yolldash  (the  dog)  kept  close  to  the  tanks, 
in  which  he  could  hear  the  last  few  precious  drops  splashing 
against  the  sides,  and  whined  and  howded.  Whenever  we 
stopped,  uncertain  which  way  to  turn,  he  yelped  and  sniffed  at 
the  tanks,  and  scratched  in  the  sand,  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we 
must  dig  a  well." 

Mohammed  Shah  reported  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day's  march  the  camels  refused  to  move,  and  he  had  abandoned 
them  to  their  fate.  "I  was  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  the  innocent 
lives.  It  was  I  who  was  answerable  for  every  pang  of  pain,  every 
moment  of  agony,  which  the  men  and  the  animals  of  my  caravan 
suffered.     It  weighed  upon  my  conscience  like  a  nightmare." 

Then  came  the  hurricane  and  the  sand-storm — kara,  buren, 
the  black  storm.  The  going  that  day  was  fearful;  they  knew 
not  which  way  to  take.  ,They  must  stick  together,  close,  men 
and  animals  in  a  bunch.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  strange 
whining  and  moaning  of  the  sand.  Perhaps  it  was  this  eerie 
sound  that  worked  upon  the  imagination  of  Marco  Polo,  when  he 
wrote,  "Even  in  the  daytime  one  hears  these  spirits  talk.  And 
sometimes  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  a  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  still  more  commonly  the  sound  of  drums." 

There  were  two  tumblerfuls  of  water  left  in  one  of  the  pitchers. 
They  had  given  to  the  camels  all  the  bread  they  had.  Islam  Bai 
caught  Yollchi,  the  guide,  with  his  back  to  his  comrades  and  the 
pitcher  at  his  mouth.  He  had  drunk  half  of  what  there  was, 
leaving  about  one  third  of  a  pint  for  all  the  others  : 

"I  dragged  myself  on,  a  few  steps  farther;  then  I  fell  again. 
I  scrambled  up,  reeled  on,  and  once  more  fell.  I  could  no  longer 
hear  the  bells  of  the  camels.  .  .  .  With  great  difficulty,  Islam 
helping  me,  I  scrambled  to  the  white  camel's  back,  but  he  re 
fused  to  rise.  Mohammed  Shah  was  delirious,  laughing  to  him- 
self, weeping,  babbling,  playing  with  the  sand,  letting  it  run 
between  his  fingers." 

At  last  the  horizon  showed  a  black  border.  What  joy  !  what 
joy  !  It  was  the  forest  that  bordered  the  bank  of  Khotan-daria  ' 
Then  they  entered  the  thick,  continuous  woods  : 

'Tor  weeks  we  had  been  dragging  ourselves,  dying  by  inches, 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadows  of  death — and  now  !  All 
around  us,  life  and  springtime,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  scent  of 
the  woods,  green  leaves  of  every  tint,  refreshing  shade;  and 
over  there,  among  the  hoary  patriarchs  of  the  forest,  innumer- 
able spoor  of  wild  animals — tigers,  wolves,  deer,  foxes,  antelopes, 
gazelles,  hares.  The  air  was  alive  with  flies  and  midges;  beetles 
went  whizzing  past  us,  swdft  as  arrows,  their  wings  humming 
like  the  notes  of  an  organ  ;  and  the  morning  songs  of  birds  from 
every  branch." 

But  the  river — where  was  that?  There  was  a  thicket  of  bushes 
and  reeds  ;  a  poplar,  blown  down  by  the  wind,  lay  across  a  deep 
hole  in  the  dry  river-bed.  A  wild  duck,  startled  by  the  approach 
of  men,  Hew  up  and  away.  Sven-Hedin  heard  a  splash,  and 
then — he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  little  pool  of  fresh  cool  WAT! 


Tin  following  illustrative  anecdote  about  the  lata  Puvia  da  Chavnnnes 
is  from  Tkt  Contemporary  Rtvitw :  "To  himaelfha  waa  only  a  decorative 
painter;  of  the  poetical  aida  of  ins  work  ha  pretended,  apparently,  to  i>e 

unions,  ii. us.      M.    Vaehon,  in    bia  excellent   monograph,    relates  how   l'uvis 

ill-  Chavannea  anawered  a  remark  aa  to  the  pathoa  o(  bia  painting  of  'The 
Prodigal  Sun.'  Hi-  explained  thai  ba  had  been  taking  a  holiday  in  the 
country  at  a  farm.  The  farmei  waa  a  great  band  at  breeding  pigs,  and  the 
anist  spent  leveral  <i.i\s  following  the  animala  about  and  sketching  them. 
Wiehlng afterward  to  put  a  pictorial  frame  round  the  atudiea thua  made, 
■  !  '  I  .-  Prod  gal  Sun,'  thinking  all  the  while  not  of  pathos  hut  of 
plga." 
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The  Prudential 


Your  Life 

is  pecuniarily  valuable  to  your 
family — to  creditors,  to  busi- 
ness associates,  and  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  your  business — you 
should  make  that  value  as  sure 
as  possible. 

B  ElTe  Insurance  Policy 

Accomplishes  Chis.  «••« 

Ordinary  Policies  from  $500  to 

$50,000.    Premiums  payable  Yearly, 
Half-Yearly,  or  Quarterly. 

Industrial  Policies,  $15  up. 

Premiums  payable  Weekly. 
Write  for  Information, 

Cte  Pralaitial  Insurance  go. 

OF  AMERICA. 
John  F.  Dryden,  Pres. 
Home  Office, 
Newark,  N.J, 


ES inter  Bruise 


to  the  Scenes  of 

THE   BATTLEFIELDS  OF  THE 
SPANISH=AMERICAN    WAR 

By  the  American  Line  Twin-Screw    United 
States    Mail 

Js.5.  5.  NEW  YORK 

®  ^""""el    (u.  s.  Auxiliary  Cruiser  Harvard.) 
Sailing  from  new  york,  Saturday, 

MARCH    4th,   1899,  for 

Havana,  Santiago,  Sibo° 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE      ney,    Daiquiri,    Guanta- 

$200  namo,  San  Juan,  Ponce, 

.  ,,  .  The   Windward   Islands, 

and  Upwards  a[]d  Jan]aica    ^   ^   ^ 

....  DURATION    31    DAYS  .... 


For  full   Information  apply  to 


International  Navigation  Company 

6    BOWLING   GREEN,    NEW    YORK,    or    any    of 
their  Agents  in  the   United  States  and   Canada 


GUF- 


MEZL-D    . 


wita  the  Improved 
V  u-lilnirne  1'ulent 
Cuff  Holder*  can  be 
placed   j  ist  v.  hi 

want  thi  .ii ;    will 
slip  but  may  l«-  Instantly 
released.     Drawers  Sup- 
porters, easily  adjusted 
or    taken  ofl    ■ 
fur   hul  .iii'_'   & 
srrs.    By  mail, 
l>iiir.    :    "  C  ato  logue 
showin  i  llu   e  and  • 
novel  !       ■ 

American  Ring  Co.,  box  55,   V/aterbury,  Conn. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


Inqu  ry  has  recently  been  made  at  Consul  Wil- 
ffice  In  Dub    n  for  the  addresses  of  Amer- 
ican houses    handling  superphosphates, 
basic   Blag,    bone  manures,   a  chemical 

fertilizers.    The  persons  in  question  wish  to  deal 

with    the  American    manufactun 
want  to  know  especially  ods  per 

too  and  per  i,  >oo  tons  i".  o.  !>.  at  such  Irish  ports 
i,  Galway,  Sligo,  and  Westport,  allot 
which  are  on  the  western  coasl  of  Ireland.  The 
manures  must  be  <'i  best  quality  and  the  prices 
.  to  induce  buyersof  these  goods  to  pur- 
chase. The  percentage  of  phosphates,  etc.,  should 
be  given,  and  the  01  igin  of  the  phosphates  should 
also  be  stated.  Consul  Wilbur  states  that  if  those 
of  our  manufacturers  who  desire  to  cultivate  this 
branch  of  export  trade  will  m-.u1  to  his  office  prices 
of  their  goods  f.  o.  b.  at  the  ports  mentioned,  he 
will  have  thorn  brought  to  the  notice  of  inquirers. 


The  declared  value  of  the  total  shipments  of 
pens,  fishhooks,  and  needles  through  the  consulate 
of  Birmingham,  England,  last  year  was  $525,0:9.38. 
Pen  manufacture  is  the  only  one  of  these  lines  in 
which  Americans  have  made  any  recent  effort. 
Our  inventors  and  manufacturers  of  automatic 
machinery,  advises  our  consul,  might  come  to  the 
assistance  of  these  industries,  which  we  have  al- 
most entirely  neglected. 


A  concession  for  a  railroad  to  connect  Seoul  and 
Pusan,  Korea,  has  been  granted  to  a  syndicate  of 
Japanese  capitalists.  The  road  will  be  broad 
gage,  and  the  distance  is  roughly  estimated  at 
400  miles.  The  cost,  it  is  said,  will  be  some  $12,- 
500,000,  tho  it  is  thought  this  will  have  to  be 
doubled.  The  concession  is  for  fifteen  years, 
after  which  the  Korean  Government  may  buy  it 
on  appraisement.  Work  must  be  completed  with- 
in ten  years.  Consul  Allen  says  that  he  under- 
stands much  of  the  equipment  will  be  purchased 
in  the  United  States. 


A  school  for  merchant  marine,  with  a  view  to  the 
training  of  young  men  in  the  theory  and  practise 
of  navigation,  has  been  established  by  imperial 
authority  at  Odessa,  Russia.  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Heenan,  United  States  consul  at  that  place,  calls 
the  attention  of  the  department  at  Washington  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  institution,  it  being  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  our 
future  commercial  and  merchant  marine  interests 
if  similar  institutions  could  be  established  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Anticipating  that  in  ten  years'  time  we  shall 
have  the  largest  merchant  fleet  afloat,  and  furnish 
the  world  with  food  and  manufactured  goods, 
Mr.  Heenan  says  "both  patriotism  and  profit  de- 
mand that  these  products  be  carried  in  American 
ships,  and  that  these  ships  be  manned  and  offi- 
cered by  competent  Americans." 

Altho  Mr.  Heenan  has  occupied  the  position  of 
consul  at  Odessa  for  the  past  thirteen  years,  he 
sayshehas  never  seen  an  American  ship  in  that 
harbor,  and  yet  the  official  returns  show  that 
during  the  year  1897,  1,192  steamers  and  34  sailing 
vessels,  having  an  agirres;ate  of  1,761,339  registered 
tons,  entered  the  harbor,  of  which  663  steamers, 
having  a  tonnage  of  1,050,028  tons,  were  British. 
"Under  the  circumstances,"  says  Mr.  Heenan,  "it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Russian  Government  is 
now  admitting  ships  for  the  Russian  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  free  of  duty,  and  is  also  establish- 
ing and  endowing  marine  schools  for  its  coming 
merchant-marine  officers." 


No  sense  in  doing  without 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  ;  but 
get  the  right  chimney.  The 
Index  tells. 

There's  money  in  it. 

VVnte  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Those  who  are  going  to  California  can  obtain  some  help- 
ful little  books  which  contain  information  about  its  climate, 
hotels,  etc.,  by  writing  to  Raymond  &.  Whitcomb,  Tours 
and  Tickets. 


Perfect  h^aStli  is  a  sure  Sfgit  of 

intelliirtce  m  ihe  ^tajcti^rv  of 
food  ji  A  wile  'choice  jof  food; 

i'iWelW  |»:i!-!!^«lU|t|)««ts::  1  jbi':  it jfll 

'extreiiidy '  juslrliows,  itjlious,: 


onomical. 

tip  pro-,' 


easily 

If  y  >U:-i«lH«|\fMi1 
dent  ffcleasareJ  dwells  in]1  (fuaker 
Oats*  Easy  'tor 'buy?'  easy  ttf  cook. 

i^tjl  EASY  FOOD 

Quaker  Oats 

THE  WORLD'S  BREAKFAST 


PURE  WATER! 


is  water  free  from  organic 
matter  which  produces  dis- 
ease, and  from  earthy  salts 
which  induce  stiff  joints, 
rheumatism  and  disorders  of 
the  kidneys. 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

produces  it  (aerated)  in  any 
quantity  very  cheaply  aud 
simply.  Our  $10  tStill  lias 
twice  the  capacity  of  others, 
and  is  the  only  Still  recognized 
by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
Bend  for  booklet. 
THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.,  128  North  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 


MANY     FORTUNES    ARE     BEING     MADE 
BY    AMERICAN    INVESTORS   in 

IRubber  plantations 

Local  residence  is  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to.... 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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A  600D_PMCT.CE. 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite 
and  Perfect  Digestion. 

After  each  meal  dissolve  one  or  two  of  Stuart  B 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  the  mouth  and,  mingling 
with  the  food,  they  constitute  a  perfect  digestive, 
absolutely  safe  fo'r  the  most  sensitive  stomach. 

They  digest  the  food  before  it  has  time-  to  fer- 
ment, thus  preventing  the  formation  of  gas  and 
keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  the  poison- 
ous products  of  fermented,  half-digested  food. 

Stuart's    Dyspepsia    Tablets    make    the    com- 
plexion clear  by  keeping  tiie  blood  pure. 
They  increase  flesh  by  digesting  flesh-forming 

■ 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  is  the  only  reme- 
dy d(  ;  y  I'>r  the  cure  of  stomac'.i 
troubles  and  nothing  • 

ie  remedy;  the  successful  p 
cian  of  to-day  is  thi  1  ;  the  successful 

medicine   is  the  medicine   prepared   especially 
for  one  disi 

A  whole  package  taken  at  one  time  would  not 
hurt  you,  but  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good 
material. 

r   six   thousand  men  and  women  in  the 
of  Michigan  alone  have  been  cured  of  in- 
digestion  and   dyspepsia  by  the  use  of  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tab'.' 

Sold  bv  all  druggists  at  50  cents  per  package. 

Send  t.>r  Free  Book  on  stomach  diseases  to 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co..  Marshall.  Mich. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Special  vestibuled  trains, 
consisting  of  sleeping, 
dining,  library,  and  obser- 
vation cars,  will  leave  the 
Eastern  cities  in  January, 
February,  March,  and  April 
for  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Stop-  over 
privileges.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  resorts,  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  Alaska,  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park, 
etc.,  can  also  be  included  if 
desired.  Tours  to  Europe, 
Japan,  around  the  world, 
etc.  Railroad  and  steam- 
ship tickets  to  all  points. 
Foreign  exchange. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB, 
Tours  and  Tickets. 

j  1    K.   1  |U1   St.,  1 

'    tk    tnut  St. ,  1'hil  ui.  Iplii.i.   I'.i 


American  merchants  can  find  an  outlet  for  al- 
most any  product  that  a  new  country  is  liable  to 
acquire,  in  Sweden.  This  country  has  made 
more  progress  during  the  past  two  years  than 
probably  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The 
great  expanse  of  timber  and  iron  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  Sweden  tha'.  formerly  was  the 
home  of  the  Laplander  and  his  reindeers  is  just 
being  opened  up  to  civilization,  while  in  the  past 
it  has  been  considered  as  a  worthless  stretch  of 
territory,  exploration  has  brought  to  light  some  of 
the  finest  mineral  land  in  the  world.  A  new  rail- 
road is  to  be  constructed  from  Sutea,  over  the 
mountains,  into  Norway,  giving  a  speedy  com- 
munication with  the  North  Sea.  Machinery  will 
be  needed,  iron  and  steel  rails  required,  canned 
goods,  American  pork,  tools  for  mechanics,  and 
numerous  other  articles  will  be  in  demand. 

il-Geueral    Winslow,  of    Stockholm,    says: 
I   land  that   is  going   to  be  the  Klondike  ot 
Europe." 

The  mistake    our  exporters  are  making  is  that 
in   not  having  their   goods  properly  packed  and 
1  before  shipping.     Sweden  has  been  over- 
looked by  our  merchants  to  a  K'reat  extent. 


Liebig 

COMPANY'S 


Extract  of 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  January  o 

Senator  Hoar  speaks  against  the  policy  of 
expansion. 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill  is 
passed  with  appropriation  for  the  «i\il  -1  1  \  n  . 
commission. 

A.  railroad  collision  oocnrs between  two  pas- 
senger trains  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  near 
West  Dunellen.  N.  J. ,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
seventeen  people. 

Tuesday,  January  10. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  dismisses 
the  application  for  removal  of  the  Quay  ease. 

Senator  H.  C.  Lodge  is  nominated  for  reelec- 
tion. 

John  Kean  is  nominated  for  United  States 
Senat  or  from  \.w   Jei  -»■> 

The  Filipino  committee  in  Hongkong 
breaks  off  relations  with  United  States  Consul 
Wildman. 

—The  name  of  Charlemagne  Tower  has  been 
sent  to  the  Senate,  to  be  minister  to  Russia. 

January  //. 

—The    Peaee    Treaty    Is    favorably    reported 

from  the  foreign  relations  committee. 

—The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the  bill 
providing  for  a  new  code  of  criminal  laws  tor 
Alaska,  with  a  high-license  amendment. 

Joseph  H  Choate  is  nominated  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great   Itritain 

B.  P.  Kirield  declines  the  appointment  as 
United  States  Senator  from  Vermont:  Judge 
Jonathan  Ross  is  appointed. 

al       Brooke     appoints     a    number    of 
Cubans  to  civil  office. 

A.  I.  Beveridge  Is  nominated  to  be  United 
States  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Thursday,  January  12. 

—Commissary-General  Bagan,  before  the  War 
Investigating  committee,  violently  attack-  Gen- 
era]   M  lies. 

The  diplomatic  ami  consular  appropria- 
tion bill  is  passed  in  the  House 

Republicans  nominate  Chauncey  M.  Depesi 
for  United  States  Senator  from  New  York. 

It  is  reported  that  the  rebels  have  sunk 
lighters  at  the  enframe  of  [loilo  harbor. 


Do  yon   Feel  I  rritable  ' 
Take   Borafbrd's    Leld    Phosphate. 

It      in  mil     la 


Go  to  California 

1 '."  I"   California   via  "  Sunset  Limited."  the    fastest  and 

finest  long  distance  tnin  in  the  world,    <>ur  patrons ol 

us    «ill    doubtless    he   pleased    U)   kii"«  that  this 

1  in  il  lii  uvi  in   Ni  ■'.■ 

.111.1  San    I  tint    rear,  thus  affording  an 

ni  mil  wintry  bis 

•  uie  in  the  land  that  knows  no  winter.    I'irect 

M.  \ii..,  Hawaiian   Islands,  [apan,  China, 

tin-   Philip]  \     n. 1I1. 1.    .mil    around-the-world.     For 

further     1  ply    to    Sotttl  Co.,    .149 

Broadway,  New  York. 


is  absolutely  the  best 
preparation    of    its 

kind  and  unapproach- 
able for  purity  and  fine  flavor.  The 
rich  pjazing  fields  of  the  Company 
and  their  great  works  at  Fray  Ben- 
t<>s  give  conditions  more  favorable 
to  the  manufacture  of  Kxtract  of 
Beef  than  are  possible  else\vhef%. 
As  a  result  it  has  held  its  reputation 
for  over  thirty  years  and 

IT  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  RELIED  LPON 

For  pure,  palatable  beef  tea 

For  culinary  use 


Genuine  bears 
signature  of 
Justus  von  Liebig 


Steel  Ceilings 


DECORHTIVE.  HUME,  BSD  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

Sen. 1  roreataksrns,  and  trive  diagram 
ami  iiis.  1  iption  ni  room  lor  ratlmafn 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 
BOSTON  OFFICE.  Equitable  Building. 


LARKIN 


Our  Offer  fully  expla 


OninO     AND  PREMIUMS      FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

^k     I     I    il   l_f  ^k        The   Larkin   Idea    fully   explained   in    beauti- 
^  I     I   LB  ^T    _^k,      ful   free  booklet.     Free  sample   Soap  if  men- 
^J  O^J  n  I       ^J     tion  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St  .  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
ined   in   LITERARY  OICEST,  Oct.   22d,   Nov.   19th  and  26th. 

rs  ..f  Tiik  i.nmAin  Dia  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advert 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Ni  eded  in  every  office,  school, 
Imiiic.    Saves  its  cost  in  Lead. 


\^= 


Mechanical  perfection.   No  toy.   Circulars  free. 

afadeo-lj  b|  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 
IM-1M  Lake  Street.  nnru.o. 

I  ;     Nil. -mi  -Ire,  1.  NI    W     \  llllk. 


The  RALSTON  STILL 


1  hi  1 


metinn 

n-i.-ity 

Health 


■  1 klet  "  I  "  to 

THE  A.R.BAILEY  MFG.  CO.. 

64  MA'ULN    LANK,    lit*    >ORK 
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Important.... 
Announcement 


i 


TO    THE     READERS 
OF    THE 


LITERARY  DIGEST 


A  select  party  will  leave  New  York  City  on  February  i  ith  by  the  Hamburg  American  Packet  Company's 
express  steamer  "  Furst  Bismarck  "  for  Naples,  via  Gibraltar. 

VISITING — Naples,  Brindisi,  Ionian  Islands,  Patras,  Corinth,  Athens,  Alexandria,  Pyramids  of  Kgypt, 
Cairo,  Suez  Canal,  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Solomon's  Pools,  Jericho,  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Dead  Sea,  Bethel, 
Shiloh,  Mt.  Gerizim,  Jacob's  Well,  Joseph's  Tomb, — re-em  bark' ng  for  Brindisi,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Milan, 
Italian  Lakes,  Lucerne,  Patis,  London,  returning  to  New  York — a  magnificent  tour  of  103  days,  everything 
absolutely  first-class,  all  necessary  expenses  included,  $760. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  visiting  leisurely  places  of  archaeological,  classical  and  biblical  interest, 
as  the  Mediteranean,  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  the  Lands  of  the  Bible  are  included  in  the  scope  of 
the  itinerary. 

A  few  vacancies  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  An  efficient  experienced  conductor  travels  with  every  party 
throughout.  For  programs  and  details  apply  to 


HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS. 


ESTABLISHED     1844 


R.  H.  CRUNDEN,  Gen'l  Agent 

113   BROADWAY,   NEW   YORK 


-Arrangements  can  be  made  foi  passengers  to  join  for  the  whole  or  part  of  this  delightful  trip. 


Sinclair's  ?*******&&**&&** 


make  the  very  best  line  of  Chairs,  ^ 
Rockers,  v  ' 
andTables'i 


Settees,    AjtaaaMajkM  Camaa    Rockers, 
;.Lounges,     00111111011  ddlSe 


V'for  use  in  country  houses,  hotels,  OLmJum  "'.!.'' 
^schools,  summer  cottages  and  hos-  UflClirS  Q.'.'' 
V^pitals.     Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  # 

^  F.   A.   SINCLAIR.   Mottvllle,   X.  Y.  # 


GOETHE'S  IPHIGENIA  IN  TAURIS 

Translated   by    Frederick    Butler.      i6mo. 

75  pp.     Price,  20  cents,  postpaid. 

Address:  Frederick  Butler, 

READING,  PA. 


ASTHMA 


and  CATARRH  quickly 
Cubed  Without  Medi- 
cine, apparatus,  or  loss  of 

time.  Method  worth  $100 
to  any  family  mailed  f<>r 

$1.    Money  Back  after  30  days'trialif  not  satisfactory. 

San-itary  Still  Co.,  2<i  H.  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Pick  on  Memory 

New  edition  on  Memory  and  its  doctors,  Loisette,  etc. 
Price,  25  cents.     Sent  by  mail. 

Address  E.  Pick,  127  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


Dnill  TPY  PAPER,  illnst'd,  20  pages. 
rUUL  I  n  I  26  cents  per  year.  4  months 
trial  10  cents.  S'lrnple  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribera. 
Book  alone  lu  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.   Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.V. 


BICY 


pi  EC         I500  'M  Models,  all  kinds,  must 
wttOi    be  sacrificed,  $9  to   $18.    Second- 
hand,  $3  to   $12.     Write  for  Catalog  and 
bargain  offer. 
J.  M.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago. 


'LEAN  HOT  WATER  cornea  from  eopuer  range  boil- 

1   ers.  Write  Randolph  &  Clowes,  Box  U.Waterbnry,  Conn. 


— Despatches  state  that  the  Turkish  troops 
won  a  victory  over  Arabian  forces  at  Shanel. 

An  Knglish  court  holds  the  steamer  Bourgogne 
respoi  sible  for  the  collision  of  July  4,  in  which 
she  was  sunk. 

Friday,  January  13. 

—  -Representative  Nelson  Dingley  dies  in  Wash- 
ington of  pneumonia. 

General   Eagau's    statement   is  returned   to 

him  by  the  War  Department  for  revision. 

Spanish  despatches  from  Manila  state  that 
American  troops  ordered  to  Iloilo  have  mutinied. 

—  Denials  are  made  in  Berlin  that  the  German 
Government  was  lending  aid  to  the  Filipinos. 

—  Heavy  loss  of  life  and  property  by  storms  is 
reported  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Saturday,  January  14. 

—General  Otis  denies  the  alarming  Philippine 
reports. 

— Resolutions  expressing  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  Representative  Dingley  are  adopted  in  both 
branches  of  Congress. 

—  Senator  Hoar  introduces  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  of  right 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent. 

— Two  of  Aguinaldo's  cabinet  arrive  at  San 
Francisco,  en  route  to  Washington. 

— The  President  decides  to  create  a  commission 
to  investigate  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 

Sunday,  January  15. 

— Advices  from  Iloilo  state  that  some  of  the 
native  officials  are  willing  to  accept  an  American 
protectorate. 

— It  is  announced  that  the  French  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion has  arranged  togranta  safe  conduct  to  Count 
Esterhazy,  permitting  him  to  visit  Paris  and  tes- 
tify in  the  Dreyfus  case. 

— A  riot  is  nearly  precipitated  in  Havana  by 
the  raising  of  a  Spanish  flag,  the  crowd  being  dis- 
persed by  American  troops. 


BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


of 
Boston 


Clear 

tbe  voice. 
Relieve     w 

the  throat, 
Cure  coughs 

and  colds* 


1850—  In  boxes  only— 1898 


BURPEE 


Best 


That  Grow 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1899,-  Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  bright  Book  of  176  pages,  with  elegant  colored 
plates  ami  illustrations  from  nature.  Gives  much  valu- 
able new  information.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
in  cash  prizes.  Write  a  postal  card  TO-DAY  \ 
W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  &.  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 


The  Inestimable 
Blessing  of  Sight. 

AVOID  SPECTACLES*  EYEGLASSES, 
HEADACHE  &  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  ON 
THE  EYE.  MAILED  FREE. 

THE 

IDEAL  C0MPANY.239  8R0ADVWY.NEW  YORK. 


YANKEE  PATER.  |5cts. 


Date  your  Letters,  Kills. etc., and 
save  time,  money  and  mistakes; 
Instantly  adjusted  to  any  date  for 
10  years  in  advance;  also  has  extra 
words  Paid,  Received,  etc.  Sent 
postpaid,  with  catalogue  of  8,000 
bargains  forl5c.,2for25c.  81  25doz. 

CONSECUTIVE  NUMBERER 

Numbers  up  to  100.000  same  price. 
BOBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BBO. 

Dept.No.  17    67CortlandtSt.N.Y 


The  KLIP  has  the  GRIP" 

The  KLIPS  and  the  cover  form  the  KLIP 
BINDER.    Sold  and  used  separately  or  to- 

tLo"*"    gether.     You  can  cover  a  magazine  or  bind  a 
a^i'S*    volume   of   pamphlets   in   ten   seconds.      In- 
stantly removable.    Sample  pair  of  each  of 

7  sizes,  with  keys,  mailed  ior?5ccnts.  Address 

H.  H.  BALLARD,887^:.^' 

Agents  Wanted.    Illustrated  price-list  free. 

This  advertisement  may  not  appear  again.    Take  advantage 

of  it  at  once. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  pnblication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

All  communications  for   this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITER ARV 

Digest."] 


Problem  349. 

BY  P.   P.    Bl  \ki 
Prise  House  Two-move  Tourney. 
Black  -Nine  Pieces. 


White     Nine   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  350 

BY  THE  REV.   J.   J.   JBSPERSBN. 

Tied  for  First  and  Second  Hi  i/.e,  Manchester 
Weekly  Times  Tourney. 

Black -Seven  Pieces. 


White— Ten   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  343. 

Key-move,  Q— Kt  2. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H  ,  University  of 

Virginia;  the  Rev.   I.   W.   Bicber,  I'.ethlehem,   Pa.; 

EL  M. Campbell,  Cameron,  Tex.;  F.  s.  Ferguson, 

Birmingham,  Ala.;  A.   Knight,   Bastrop,  Tex.;  C. 

Porter,  Lamberton,  Minn;'  C.  Haskell 

i  iwa;  F,  B.  Osgood,  North  Conway, 

N     11  .    M  r,    Finleyville,    Pa.;   R.  H. 

c. ;  L     I .  K .  II  ,  1 
N    V;|    R    Hile,  West  Superior,  Wis.;  Prof.  C.  D 
fennesst  ' 

M.  W.   H  ;    "A 

clever  commonplace"    I.  W.    B.)  "Tins  is  charm- 

R     M     1    ;  "An  excellent    a  ei  "    P    II .    P., 
iker  "    A.  I. 

Literary 

i '       A     I 

Portl 

■ 

I    1 


The  Janowsky-Showalter  Match. 

JAHOWSKY   \Vi 

The  thirteenth  game  was  played  on   January  13, 

match  was  ended  by  Janowski's  winning 

oth  game.  has  not  played  up 

■   !  in  this  match,  as  be  won  only 

two  games  ont  of  the  thirteen.    The  score   is:  Ja- 

nowski,  7  ;     Shows  .'.vs.  4. 

Tkn in  Game 
Buy  Lopes. 

•      K\.       --Mi. WALTER. 

White.  Black. 

13F1  B  P  x  P 

..4  R  1  k  B  1'  R     K: 

15  K     R  -1  P     Q  R  4 

i   K  I'  K      I:  sq 

17  K       1!  7  K       K   sq  (h) 

R  4       Kt— Q  1 


20    IV        IX    4  Is.  I — IJ  2 

ig  RzKKPR     K  4 
30R-O4         Kt     B4CO 

3 1  K  t  x  K  t        K  t  I '  x   K  t 

32  R-^so      I'     R  5  (k) 
»P— Ki 


3  R     Q  7ch  K  B  s,, 

9  R  1V71-K7  K  Q  sq 

\o  R     Q  7.I1   K  B  sq 
41  I  irawn  game. 


Notes  {abridged)  by  Emil  Kemeny,  in   The  Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

(a  1  The  usual  plav  is  B— K  2,  and  if  White 
moves  Q  K  2  then  Kt— Q  3.  In  recent  contests, 
however,  the  text  move  is  ^iven  preference. 

(b)  B  x  Kt,  followed  by  P  x  P  and  Q  x  Q  ch,  is 
perhaps  the  best  continuation. 

(c)  The  text  move  is  a  novelty.  If  Black  an- 
swers B  x  K  P.  then  P  x  Kt,  and  eventually  Kt— 
Q  4  and  I'  K  B  4,  R  K  sq.  etc.,  may  follow,  White 
obtaining  a  promising  attack 

(d)  P — Q  B  3  might  have  been  played  first,  so  as 
to  prevent  White  from  Kt— Q  5.  This,  however, 
would  have  weakened  Black's  CJ  P. 

(e)  He  could  not  otherwise  guard  against  the 
threatening  Kt  x  P  ch,  winning  the  exchange. 

(f)  He  could  not  play  P  x  P,  for  R  x  P  and 
eventually  Cj  R— K  B  sq  follow,  White  threaten- 
ing R— B  7  ch,  with  a  winning  position.  Nor  could 
he  move  P — (J  B  3;  White  answers  Kt  — Kt  6  ch  or 
P  x  P  and  R— B  7  ch.  The  latter  play  would  have 
followed  if  Black  had  moved  P— K  R  3.  The  text 
move  was  evidently  Hlack's  best  play.  His  K  B  is 
now  in  no  danger,  since  he  may  play  B — Q  5  ch. 

(g)  Better  perhaps  was  P— C<  R  4  at  once.  The 
Rook  was  better  placed  at  R  sq  than  at  Kt  sq. 

(h)  More  aggressive,  perhaps,  was  P     R  5. 

(i)  He  could  not  plav  P— R  5  on  account  of  R—R 
8ch,  R  x  R  and  R  x  P  ch. 

(k)  K  Kt  2  was  not  any  better.  The  move 
selected  makes  t lie  Q  R  P  quite  dangerous.  White 
however,  enforces  a  draw  by  a  neat  sacrifice  of  a 
Pawn. 

(1)  To  prevent  Black  from  playing  K  — Kt  sq  and 

K      K  sq. 

un.)  He  could  not  escape  the  perpetual  check. 

Lasker's  Chess. 

Considerable  curiosity  is  manifested  In  .Chess- 
circles  as  to  what  kind  of  Chess  the  Champion 
will  play  after  his  long  self-enfoi  ced  1  cress.  I't  om 
the  recent  games  thai  have  appeared,  it  is  quite 
evident  thai  he  lias  not  lost  any  of  his  skill  and 
cunning.  They  all  reveal  the  "Master-hand,"  the 
wonderful  nicel  y  of  position-play ,  and  the  subtlety 
of  combination  In  which,  probably,  he  excels  all 
living  masters.  The  following  game  is  one  of  a 
number  played  simultaneously  : 


Center   Gambit 


White. 

.   I'      K    ,  P—  K  4 

P   1    P        • 

Kt-R  R      1  '     0  3 

..  B     •.>  1:  1    I- 
S  P     I 


P    n  , 

,     1,1     B3 
,.B     ki 

,     ki     k  6 


P  ■  P 
(.1  ki     k 
ki     KB 

Ki     kt 

B     k    i 

k     1 


II  ■■:■ 
,,  P     1 

I 
11  p  1  ki  1  ii 
17  kt  x  Pea 

R 

B  ch 

K  '• .  li 

K    ^q 
R    sq 

I.I    .  ll 


Black. 

Ki  v  Kt 

k        k    sq 

P     K  R    , 
B  v  B 
Ki     Ki  4 

k        k    M| 


"Chess  in  Philadelphia." 

A  book  of  great  interest  and  value  to  lovers  of 
Chess  has  just  been  published  entitled  "Che-ss  in 
Philadelphia. "  The  scope  of  the  work  is  given  as 
follows  ;n  The  Times,  Philadelphia: 

"It  illusti  :ne  in  Philadelphia,  both  by 

pictures  and  practice,  from  the  tat  best  times, 
when  Mr.  Vetin  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1813,  to 
the  present  brilliant  season  of  1898-09.  The  book 
may  be  summarized  thus:  Historical  survey, 
biographical  sketches.  Philadelphia  tournaments, 
tourneys  and  team-matc.es,  correspondence 
Chess,  125  games  and  problems,  an  appendix  con- 
taining Morphy's  last  games,  fifty  tournaments, 
matches,  and  other  items  of  interest." 

The  two  men  who  have  done  so  much  for  Chess 
in  Philadelphia— G.  Reichelm  and  W.  P.  Shipley- 
have  been,  so  we  are  informed,  for  nearly  a  year 
busy  in  collecting  material  for  the  book,  and  their 
editorship   guarantees    reliability   and    thorough- 

We  give  a  "Gem  from  the  Book"  played  in  the 
old  Philadelphia  Chess-club,  in  1860.  George  H. 
DerrickBOU,  who  managed  the  Black  pieces,  was 
a  brilliant  player  of  great  promise. 
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Playing  Chess  for  a  Bride. 

The  Philadelphia  Times  is  responsible  for  the 
story  that  comes  from  Germany,  that  two  young 
artists  were  infatuated  by  the  charms  of  the  I 
maiden,  and  neither  was  given  more  ground  for 
hope  than  his  rival.  The  spoil  clearly  would  fall 
to  the  lot  of  one  or  the  other;  and  as  each  was  a 
skilful  Chess  player,  they  decided  to  put  their 
fates  to  the  test  of  Pawns  and  Castles.  The  fate- 
ful game  was  played  without  a  spectator  at  the 
Ka  serhoff  Restaurant,  and  after  a  long  and  excit- 
ing struggle  one  rival  succeeded  in  checkmating 
the  other.  The  defeated  player  rose  from  the 
table  and  betook  himself  to  France,  where  news 
reached  him  that  the  man  who  had  "mated  "  him 
was  himself  more  happily  mated  in  Berlin. 

Intercollegiate  Cable  Match. 

The     American    col-  nbia,    Harvard, 

Princeton,  ami  Vale— have  challenged  the  English 
universities,    Oxford    and    Cambridge,    to   1 
match    by    cable.      The    terms    of    the     cliai 
specify  that  there  shall  be  six  players  on  a  sale, 
and  that  they  shall  be  native  born,  and  also: 

"Any  student,  to  he  eligible,  must  be  an  under 

graduate,  taking  the   full   academic  course,  or  the 

regular  full  scientific  course,  or  else  be  in  the  law, 
medical,  or  theological  school,  or  taki; 
graduate  course,  and  also  have  taken  previously 
the  regular  degree  of  bachelor  of  1  trior 

of  science,  from  the   college  winch   he  represents." 

Pillsbury's  Clever  Feat. 

In   the     DeUtSCher     Club,    Milwaukee,    Pillshury, 
Champion  of  the  United  Slates,  pl.i\  ed  t  wen:  J 
games  of  Chess  simultaneously,  and   won   tWt 

tour.     He  w. is  also  successful   in  an  exhibition  of 
blindfold  playing  against  a  half-do7cn  well-known 

1  vers. 
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The    latest     Chess  -  periodical     ll  .inik 

.:..,  a  weekly  in  Polish,  published  In  War- 
saw,    In   the  fust  number  there  is  B  sketch  ol 
Kochanowsky  (1  oi  Po- 

lish poets,  who  wrote  s  poem  entitled 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    A     PHILIPPINE     POLICY. 

THE  day  after  the  peace  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  ratification,  President  McKinley 
directed  that  a  proclamation  of  intentions  be  issued  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  President's  instructions 
(Januarys)  were  akin  to  those  issued  for  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  in 
respect  of  administrative  features,  and  contained  the  following 
language : 

"The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Manila 
by  the  United  States  naval  squadron  commanded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Dewey,  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  city  and  the 
surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces,  practically  effected  the  conquest 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  suspension  of  Spanish  sover- 
eignty therein. 

"  With  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  on 
the  10th  inst.,  and  as  the  result  of  the  victories  of  American  arms, 
the  future  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  are  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  fulfilment  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  thus  acquired  and  the  responsible  obligations  of 
government  thus  assumed,  the  actual  occupation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  entire  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands  become  imme- 
diately necessary,  and  the  military  government  heretofore  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  in  the  city,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Manila 
is  to  be  extended  with  all  possible  despatch  to  the  whole  of  the 
ceded  territory. 

"In  performing  this  duty  the  military  commander  of  the  United 
States  is  enjoined  to  make  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  that  in  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  in 
severing  the  former  political  relations  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
establishing  a  new  political  power,  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  exerted  for  the  security  of  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  the  people  of  the  islands  and  for  the  confirmation  of  all 
their  private  rights  and  relations.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  of  occupation  to  announce  and  proclaim  in 
the  most  public  manner  that  we  come  not  as  invaders  or  con- 
querors, but  as  friends,  to  protect  the  natives  in  their  homes,  in 
their  employments,  and  in  their  personal  and  religious  rights. 
All  persons  who,  either  by  active  aid  or  by  honest  submission, 
cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  give 
effect  to  these  beneficent  purposes,  will  receive  the  reward  of  its 


support  and  protection.  All  others  will  be  brought  within  the 
lawful  rule  we  have  assumed,  with  firmness  if  need  be,  but  with- 
out severity  so  far  as  may  be  possible 

"It  should  be  the  earnest  and  paramount  aim  of  the  military 
administration  to  win  the  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  by  assuring  to  them  in  every  possi- 
ble way  that  full  measure  of  individual  rights  and  liberties  which 
is  the  heritage  of  free  peoples,  and  by  proving  to  them  that  the 
mission  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  benevolent  assimilation, 
substituting  tne  mild  sway  of  justice  and  right  for  arbitrary  rule. 
In  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  mission,  supporting  the  temperate 
administration  of  affairs  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  governed, 
there  must  be  sedulously  maintained  the  strong  arm  of  authority, 
to  repress  disturbance  and  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  be- 
stowal of  the  blessings  of  good  and  stable  government  upon  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  free  flag  of  the  United 
States." 

Despatches  from  Manila  represented  that  this  proclamation  was 
met  by  counter-proclamations  from  Aguinaldo's  cabinet,  declaring 
that  it  violated  previous  understandings  with  representatives  of 
the  United  States  Government;  that  the  Filipinos  desired  and 
would  have  independence  at  whatever  cost.  Furthermore,  the 
insurgents  had  obtained  possession  of  Uoilo  (on  the  Island  of 
Panay) ,  the  second  city  of  importance  in  the  Philippine  group, 
and  they  refused  to  give  possession  to  an  American  officer  sent 
thither. 

While  parleying  continued  in  the  Philippines,  public  discussion 
of  the  pending  treaty  in  the  United  States  centered  upon  the  policy 
to  which  it  could  be  held  to  commit  us.  Opponents  of  ratification 
were  divided  into  those  who  advocated  rejection  of  the  treaty  on 
the  ground  that  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines  had  never  been 
won  and  that  we  do  not  want  it,  and  those  who  advocated  ratifica- 
tion together  with  a  declaration  of  policy  promising  aid  toward 
independence  for  the  Philippines  as  already  promised  to  Cuba. 
It  appeared,  also,  that  two  theories  obtained  among  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  treaty,  some  insisting  upon  the  exercise  of  our 
unqualified  powers  of  sovereignty  through  conquest  in  order  to 
secure  vantage-ground  for  our  commerce  in  the  far  East ;  others 
maintaining  that  under  the  treaty  no  intention  to  stifle  independ- 
ence could  be  justly  imputed  to  us.  Arguments  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  as  bearing  upon  the  propriety 
cf  ratifying  the  treaty  and  assuming  responsibility  for  the  Philip- 
pines have  required  treatment  in  separate  articles  in  these  col- 
umns from  time  to  time. 

After  reinforcements,  both  naval  and  military,  had  been  ordered 
to  the  Philippines,  and  after  reassuring  communications  from 
General  Otis,  the  military  governor,  had  been  made  public,  the 
President  (last  week)  selected  a  commission  of  five  members  to 
make  an  investigation  of  the  whole  situation  in  the  Philippines. 
This  commission  consists  of  J.  G.  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell 
University;  Charles  Denby,  ex-Minister  to  China;  and  Dean  C. 
Worcester,  of  the  University  of  Michigan  (who  traveled  for  three 
years  in  the  Philippines),  together  with  Admiral  Dewey  and  Gen- 
eral Otis,  who  are  already  stationed  at  Manila.  In  an  editorial 
commenting  on  the  selection  of  this  commission,  Mr.  Kohlsaat's 
paper,  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  which  is  commonly  recognized 
as  the  highest  administrative  authority,  says  : 

"If  this  commission,  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  should  recommend 
the  extension  of  our  sovereignty  permanently  over  the  Philippines 
as  the  safest  way  out  of  the  dilemma  it  would  go  far  to  reconcile 
us  to  that  uncongenial  relation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mission should  find  reasons  for  the  complete  and  early  abandon- 
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ment  of  the  Philippines  to  their  fate,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  accept  the  conclusion  with  mingled  feelings  of  re- 
gret and  relief. 

"The  Tim  s-Ilrral<l  is  In  a  p  —it  ion  t  .  i-lalc  thai  Admiral  1><  \m\  is 
OppOJed  l<>  tin-  I  ii itr. I  >t  id's  a i. lit- xi mi;  tli.-    Philippine*. 

"At  the  head  of  the  Commission  Admiral  Dewey  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  formulate  the  alternate  policy  of  the  United  States. 

"  What  Dewey  formulates  will  come  very  near  being  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Kohlsaat's  evening  paper.  The  Post,  advocates  a  United 
States  protectorate  over  the  Philippines,  and  professes  to  discern 
the  probability  of  an  ultimate  agreement  between  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  peace  treaty  along  that  line.  Several  Republi- 
can journals,  notably  in  the  middle  West,  have  taken  the  same 
cue. 

Besides  the  continued  senatorial  debate— in  which  Senator 
Hoar  opposed  "imperialism  "  as  an  unconstitutional  and  danger- 
ous policy,  Senator  Mason  denied  that  the  mass  of  the  Republican 
Party  favor  such  a  policy,  and  Senator  Foraker  declared  that  he 
was  confident  that  the  Administration  favored  opportune  inde- 
pendence for  the  Philippines — three  striking  side-lights  on  the 
development  of  a  Philippine  policy  have  appeared.  They  consist 
of  an  account  of  the  conduct  of  an  American  consul  at  Singapore, 
a  speech  on  the  treaty-making  at  Paris  by  Senator  Gray,  one  of 
the  United  States  Commissioners,  and  an  address  by  ex-President 
McGill  of  Swathmore  College,  based  upon  an  interview  with 
President  McKinley : 

CONSUL-GENERAL    PRATT   AND  AGUINALDO. 

Major  Carson,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  finds  in  the  secret  correspondence  between  the  State 
Department  and  United  States  officials  in_the  Orient,  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  Senate  for  its  exclusive  use,  a  copy  of  an  address 
prepared  by  Filipino  representatives  delivered  to  Consul-General 
Pratt  at  Singapore,  June  5,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  This 
address  and  Mr.  Pratt's  reply  were  printed  in  local  papers  which 
were  sent  to  the  State  Department  for  publication  here.  Publi- 
cation was  not  made,  however,  and  two  despatches  sent  to  the 
Consul-General  show  how  the  department  disclaimed  authority 
for  his  actions. 

The  text  of  the  Filipino  address  of  June  5  reads : 

"Sir  :  The  Philippine  colony  resident  in  this  port,  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  social  classes,  have  come  to  present  their 
respects  to  you  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  great  and 
powerful  American  republic,  in  order  to  express  our  eternal 
gratitude  for  the  moral  and  material  protection  extended  by 
Admiral  Dewey  to  our  trusted  leader.  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo, 
who  has  been  driven  to  take  up  arms  in  the  name  of  8,000,000 
Filipinos,  in  defense  of  those  very  principles  of  justice  and  liberty 
of  vhich  your  country  is  the  foremost  champion.  Our  country- 
men at  home,  beloved  native  land,  hope  that  the  United  States, 
your  nation,  persevering  111  its  humane  policy,  will  efficaciously 
second  the  program  arranged  between  you,  sir,  and  General 
Aguinaldo  in  this  port  of  .Singapore,  and  secure  to  us  our  inde- 


pendence under  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  Our  warm- 
est thanks  are  especially  due  to  you,  sir,  personally,  for  having 
been  the  first  to  cultivate  relations  with  General  Aguinaldo.  and 
arrange  for  cooperation  with  Admiral  Dewey,  thus  supporting  our 
aspirations,  which  time  and  subsequent  actions  have  developed 
and  caused  to  meet  with  the  applause  and  approbation  of  your 
nation.  Finally,  we  request  you  to  convey  to  your  illustrious 
President  and  the  American  people,  and  to  Admiral  Dewey,  our 
sentiments  of  sincere  gratitude,  and  our  most  fervent  wishes  for 
their  prosperity." 

Major  Carson's  account  continues  : 

"In  his  reply,  Mr.  Pratt  seems  to  have  considered  General 
Aguinaldo  as  an  ally  of  the  American  forces.  After  referring  to 
the  glorious  victory  of  Admiral  Dewey,  he  makes  an  unfortunate 
association  of  the  name  of  the  Philippine  insurgent  chief.  'Now 
we  have  news,'  said  he,  'of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  your 
own  distinguished  leader,  General  Aguinaldo,  cooperating  on  land 
with  the  Americans  at  sea.  .  .  .  When,  six  weeks  ago,  I  learned 
that  General  Aguinaldo  had  arrived  incognito  in  Singapore,  I  im- 
mediately sought  him  out.  An  hour's  interview  convinced  me  he 
was  the  man  for  the  occasion,  and,  having  communicated  with 
Admiral  Dewey,  I,  accordingly,  arranged  for  him  to  join  the  lat- 
ter, which  he  did,  at  Cavite.  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  the 
means,  tho  merely  the  accidental  means,  of  bringing  about  the 
arrangement  between  General  Aguinaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey, 
which  has  resulted  so  happily.  I  can  only  hope  that  the  eventful 
outcome  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  Filipinos.' 

"In  presenting  an  American  flag  to  the  insurgents,  Mr.  Pratt 
was  again  unfortunate  in  the  use  of  his  words.  Addressing  the 
delegation,  he  said,  'This  flag  was  borne  in  battle,  and  is  the 
emblem  of  that  very  liberty  that  you  are  seeking  to  attain. '" 

From  two  despatches  sent  to  Consul-General  Pratt  by  Secretary 
Day  the  following  quotations  are  made  : 

June  16. — "To  obtain  the  unconditional  personal  assistance  of 
General  Aguinaldo  in  the  expedition  to  Manila  was  proper,  if  in 
so  doing  he  was  not  induced  to  form  hopes  which  it  might  not  be 
practicable  to  gratify.  This  Government  has  known  the  Philip- 
pine insurgents  only  as  discontented  and  rebellious  subjects  of 
Spain,  and  it  is  not  acquainted  with  their  purposes.  While  their 
contest  with  that  power  has  been  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
they  have  neither  asked  nor  received  from  this  Government  any 
recognition.  The  United  States  in  entering  upon  the  occupation 
of  the  islands,  as  the  result  of  its  military  operations  in  that  quar- 
ter, will  do  so  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  the  state  of  war 
confers,  and  will  expect  from  the  inhabitants,  without  regard  to 
their  former  attitude  toward  the  Spanish  Government,  that  obe- 
dience which  will  be  lawfully  due  from  them.  If.  in  the  course 
of  your  conferences  with  General  Aguinaldo,  you  acted  upon  the 
assumption  that  this  Government  would  cooperate  with  him  for 
the  furtherance  of  any  plan  of  his  own.  or  that  in  accepting  his 
cooperation  it  would  consider  itself  pledged  to  recognize  any 
political  claims  which  he  may  put  forward,  your  action  was  un- 
authorized, and  can  not  be  approved." 

JULY  20. — "  By  department's  telegram  of  17th  of  June  you  were 
instructed  to  avoid  unauthorized  negotiations  with  the  Philippine 
insurgents.  The  reasons  for  this  instruction  were  conveyed  to 
you  June  16,  in  my  No.  7S,  by  which  the  President's  views  on  the 
subject  of  your  relations  with  General  Aguinaldo  were  fully  ex- 
pressed. The  extract  now  communicated  by  you  has  occac 
a  feeling  of  disquietude  and  a  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  your 
acts  may  not  have  borne  a  significance  and  produced  an  impres- 
sion which  this  Government  would  be  compelled  to  regret.     The 
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CHIEF  COOK    OTM   MEETS  WITH    AN    EZCEEDIHOLY  DIFFICULT  INOR  F.DIKNT. 
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address  presented  to  you  by  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  Filipinos 

who  gathered  about  the  consulate  discloses  an  understanding  on 
their  part  that  the  object  of  Admiral  Dewey  was  to  support  the 
cause  of  General  Aguinaldo,  and  that  the  ultimate  object  of  our 
action  is  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  'under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.'  Your  address  does  not  repel 
this  implication,  and  it,  moreover,  represents  that  General  Agui- 
naldo  was  'sought  out'  by  you,  whereas  it  had  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  department  that  you  received  him  only  upon  the 
request  of  a  British  subject,  named  Bray,  who  formerly  lived  in 
the  Philippines.  Your  further  reference  to  General  Aguinaldo 
as 'the  man  for  the  occasion,'  and  to  your '  bringing  about  '  the 
igement '  between  General  Aguinaldo  and  Admiral  Dewey, 
'which  has  resulted  so  happily,'  also  represents  the  matter  in  a 
light  which  causes  apprehension  lest  your  action  may  have  laid 
the  ground  of  future  misunderstanding  and  complications.  For 
these  reasons  the  department  has  not  caused  the  article  to  be 
given  to  the  press,  lest  it  might  seem  thereby  to  lend  a  sanction 
to  views  the  expression  of  which  it  had  not  authorized." 

COMMISSIONER    GRAY    ON    THE    CESSION    OF    THE 
PHILIPPINES. 

A  speech  by  Senator  George  Gray,  Democrat,  of  Delaware, 
one  of  the  Paris  Peace  Commissioners,  delivered  at  a  banquet 
tendered  by  the  Wilmington  Board  of  Trade  January  15,  con- 
tained the  following  statements  : 

"The  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States  was  not  one 
of  the  objects  of  war,  and  we  solemnly  declared  in  the  resolution 
of  Congress  that  our  only  object  in  demanding  the  relinquishment 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba  by  Spain  was  not  to  hold  it  ourselves, 
except  that  we  might  pacify  it  and  fit  it  for  self-government  by 
its  own  people. 

"But  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  'man  proposes  and  God  disposes,' 
and  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  make  thoughtful  men  desire  to 
avoid  war,  where  it  can  be  avoided,  for  no  one  can  tell  what  its 
consequences  may  be.  I  ardently  desired  that  we  might  escape 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  Philippine  Islands  and  assuming  the 
burden  that  their  taking  will  impose  upon  us,  and  I  know  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  equally  anxious  to  the  same 
end.  But  it  became  apparent  that,  without  our  seeing,  unex- 
pected conditions  had  been  created,  and  out  of  these  conditions, 
unquestionably,  duties  had  sprung  which  could  not  be  avoided 
or  evaded  by  the  United  States. 

"Commodore  Dewey  had  brought  Aguinaldo  back  to  Luzon, 
and  by  his  leadership  and  the  encouragement  of  the  American 
fleet,  the  embers  of  the  insurrection,  which  had  died  out,  were 
rekindled  into  a  flame,  and  the  assistance  of  the  insurgent  forces 
was  gladly  availed  of  by  our  commodore.  It  then  came  to  be 
thought  that  in  our  settlement  with  Spain  we  could  not  honorably 
leave  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
Spanish  oppressors  and  hand  over  brave  men,  who  had  assisted  our 
fleet  and  army  in  the  hour  of  need,  to  Spanish  dungeons,  or  to  the 
firing  line  of  Spanish  execution.  I  know  that  that  situation  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  of  your  President,  and  that  he  believed  he 
was  representing  American  manhood  and  American  character 
when  he  said,  as  finally  he  did,  that,  whatever  became  of  those 
islands  and  those  people,  it  was  not  in  our  blood  to  hand  them 
back  to  Spain.  It  was  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  I  know,  that  ani- 
mated the  Government  of  Mr.  McKinley  in  coming  to  this  impor- 
tant conclusion.     Recognizing  the  burden,  appreciating  the  re- 
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sponsibility,  and  ignoring  the  perils  that  possibly  confronted  us, 
he  said,  and  1  know  he  felt,  that,  whatever  else  might  be  the  fate 
of  these  islands  and  of  this  people,  he  could  not  [  at  our  country 
in  the  attitude  of  deserting  those  who  he  had  placed  in  a  new 
position  of  antagonism  to  their  rulers. 

"It  was  argued  that  the  performance  of  duty  is  sometimes  not 
only  unpleasant,  but  has  dangers  attendant  upon  it;  nevertheless, 
a  brave  man  and  a  brave  nation  will  not  shrink  from  it  on  that 
account.  On  the  other  hand,  if  American  sentiment  did  not  jus- 
tify the  return  of  these  islands  to  Spam,  no  more  could  it  justify 
leaving  them  derelict  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  prey  of  the  first 
occupant  of  European  rapacity.  The  powers  of  Europe  would 
acquiesce  in  our  taking  them,  but  they  would  not  stand  by  and 
see  them  in  their  helpless  condition  of  anarchy  and  disorder  with- 
out seizing  the  opportunity  to  aggrandize  themselves,  and  so  it 
was  thought  best  by  the  President  and  his  advisers  to  take  the 
cession  of  their  sovereignty  from  Spain,  and  hold  it  in  trust,  to 
be  administered  in  conformity  with  those  high  ideals  and  liberty- 
loving  traditions  which  animate  and  glorify  the  history  of  our 
country. 

"Duty  can  not  honorably  be  avoided  because  it  may  bring  pain 
or  danger.  Nor  can  responsibility  always  be  evaded  because  of 
its  burdens. 

"That  I  sought  in  Paris,  by  all  honorable  means,  to  escape  this 
responsibility  does  not  matter  now.  It  came  to  a  point  at  last 
that  we  must  either  leave  the  islands  to  Spain,  take  them  as  we 
did,  or  break  off  negotiations  and  come  home  without  a  treaty  of 
peace.  In  the  last  event  the  truce  would  be  broken,  and  a  state 
of  active  war  would  have  been  resumed.  We  would  have  had.no 
cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Philippines,  and  none  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  no  relinquishment  of  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  protocol  of  August  12  Spain  had  definitely  prom- 
ised that  she  would  cede  Puerto  Rico  and  relinquish  Cuba,  but 
without  a  treaty  of  peace  that  promise  would  not  be  performed. 
What  would  then  have  been  the  exigence  of  the  situation?  Un- 
doubtedly we  would  have  been  compelled  to  go  on  and  seize  with 
the  strorg  hand,  and  by  military  power,  both  the  Philippine 
archipelago  and  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Antilles,  taking  by  ruth- 
less conquest  what  it  was  far  better  that  we  should  take  by  the 
voluntary  cession  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

"But  now  that  we  have  them  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are 
committed  to  a  colonial  policy  or  to  a  violation  of  those  great 
principles  of  liberty  and  self-government  which  must  always  re- 
main American  ideals,  if  our  own  free  institutions  are  to  endure." 

PROTECTORATE     FOR    THE    PHILIPPINES? 

In  an  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia,  January  9,  and  of 
which  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States  wrote,  "He 
[President  McKinley]  authorizes  me  to  say  that  he  finds  nothing 
in  it  which  you  ought  to  eliminate,  as  in  any  way  betraying  the 
confidence  he  reposed  in  you,"  ex-President  E.  H.  Magill,  of 
Swarthmore  College,  said  : 

"Passing  over  Hawaii,  the  acquisition  of  which,  as  a  part  of 
our  territory,  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  which 
need  not  be  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  it,  but  rather,  per- 
haps, as  an  incident  growing  out  of  it,  we  find  that  the  securing 


drifting.  —  The  Republic,  St.  Louis. 
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of  Puerto  Rico  is,  thus  far,  our  only  variation  from  a  non-extension 

policy,  and  in  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  that  island  to  our 
own  shores,  and  the  obvious  desire  of  its  people  to  unite  their 
fortunes  with  ours,  that  degree  of  expansion  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  without  especial  disfavor. 

"Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  nor  improbable  that  that 
fertile  and  beautiful  island  may  yet  develop  into  one  or  more  of 
the  important  States  of  our  American  Union.  At  the  present 
time  the  condition  of  Cuba  would  seem  to  be  much  as  we  intended 
it  to  be  in  the  beginning:  i.e.,  freed  from  the  tyrannous  rule  (  t 
Spain,  and  under  a  sufficient  protectorate  by  the  United  States 
to  enable  it  ultimately  to  develop  into  a  sister  republic,  enjoying 
all  of  the  privileges  which  we  in  this  favored  land  enjoy." 

Dr.  Magill  assumes  that  the  treaty  of  peace  will  be  ratified, 
leaving  the  Philippines  under  our  control.  To  hold  them  as  con- 
quered provinces,  to  admit  them  as  Territories  and  ultimately  as 
States,  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale,  or  to  withdraw  and  leave  them 
a  prey  for  contending  nations,  he  thinks  impossible  and  inconsis- 
tent policies  for  this  self-governing  nation  to  adopt.  Against  the 
plan  of  a  joint  protectorate,  he  says:  "Altho  this  sounds  plausi- 
ble in  theory,  as  the  principles  of  self-government  are  recognized 
by  none  of  the  governments  except  France  and  the  United  States, 
the  development  of  such  a  government  as  we  should  desire  for  the 
unhappy  and  long-persecuted  Filipinos  would  be  the  work  of  cen- 
turies, and,  doubtless,  involve  destruction  and  reconstruction 
several  times  meanwhile."     He  continues  : 

"Rejecting  all  of  these  various  forms  proposed,  as  evidently 
incapable  of  furnishing  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  most  diffi- 
cult and  important  problem,  would  it  not  be  better,  all  things 
considered,  for  the  United  States,  having  now,  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  the  acknowledged  control,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation,  and  continue  its  protectorate  over  these  people, 
avoiding  by  all  means  the  treating  them  as  a  conquered  nation, 
but  rather  regarding  them  as  friends  and  allies,  thus  gaining  their 
confidence  and  securing  gradually  their  willing  cooperation  in 
establishing  a  system  of  self-government  adapted  to  their  pres- 
ent condition,  and  sufficiently  flexible  to  adapt  itself  to  the  future 
conditions  of  a  people  ever  advancing  toward  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization 

"I  do  not  forget  that  this  policy  is  open  to  seemingly  serious 
objections.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  it  does  not  per- 
mit present  disarmament,  or  even,  probably,  of  any  considerable 
reduction  of  our  military  power,  But,  taking  things  as  they  are, 
and  the  world  as  it  is,  as  it  becomes  all  reasonable  reformers  to 
do,  we  should  consider  whether  the  course  here  proposed  would 
not,  upon  the  whole,  tend  toward  this  important  end.  Being  in 
acknowledged  authority  in  those  islands,  and  showing,  by  acts  as 
well  as  words,  a  settled  determination  to  use  no  force  whatever, 
except  what  may  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  life  and 
property,  we  should  first  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Filipinos 
themselves,  and  gradually  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  other 
nations,  to  whose  commerce  we  should,  from  the  very  first,  offer 
an  open  door.  This  course,  too,  would  be  all  the  more  feasible 
if  we  do  not  consider  them  as  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but  as 
a  young  sister,  incipient  republic  (or  perchance  group  of  repub- 
lics), growing  up  to  statehood  and  nationality  under  our  fostering 
care  ;  while  the  attempt  to  offer  free  trade  while  she  were  a  part 
of  our  republic  would  be  in  plain  violation  of  an  express  provision 
of  our  Constitution  which  forbids  discrimination  between  different 

"  By   pursuing   this  course,  too,   we  should   entirely   avoid   the 

e   of   national   expansion,  which  threatens,  even  thus  early, 

to  become  a  watchword  in  the  next  Presidential  campaign.      This 

would  be  extremely  unfortunate,  for  as  soon  as  any  form  of  words 

i  party i  ry  in  a  political  campaign  all  hopes  of  reasoning 

upon  the  subject  vanish 

"And  why  may  not  the  course  proposed  for  the  Philippin* 

ible  for  them  as  for  Cuba,   where  we  arc  bound  to  apply 
ii  nearer  home,  OT  break  our  most  solemn  pli 

■  ■■  the  wai  '    It  lias  been  well  said  that  the 

iread   our    I  n    principle-    is   to   perfect   our 

•nnieiit  at  horn.  Dg  to  the   people  full  and 

in    all    governmental     affairs.      This     is 

doubtless  true,  but  it  does  not  prevent  us  from  aiding,  in  a  peace- 


ful and  persuasive  manner,  other  peoples  from  entering  upon  the 
same  experiment,  if  we  carefully  avoid  the  charge  of  doing  this 
by  subjugating  by  force  of  arms  those  peoples  whom  we  desire  to 
instruct 

"  We  should  make  no  promises  as  to  the  duration  of  the  pp 
torate  which  we  would  establish  and  maintain  over  these  incipient 
nations,  but  leave  it  to  time  and  the  evolution  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned, and  gradually  withdraw  at  last,  as  a  mother's  care  is 
finally  withdrawn  from  the  object  of  her  anxious  solicitude.  Is 
this  condition  of  nations  too  near  an  approach  to  the  hoped-for 
millennium  to  be  worthy  of  our  practical  consideration  to-day  ?  .   . 

"Before  preparing  this  paper  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  seek  a 
personal  and  private  interview  with  President  McKinley,  which 
(through  the  intercession  of  our  Solicitor-General,  one  of  Swarth 
more's  distinguished  graduates,  John  K.  Richards,  of  the  c... 
'75),  he  kindly  granted  me  the  day  before  New  Year's;  and  dur- 
ing  a  conversatic  a  of  nearly  half  an  hour  he  sent  for  apaper  which 
he  had  sent  (but  not  yet  made  public)  as  instructions  for  Com- 
modore Dewey  and  General  Otis  at  Manila,  and  from  this  he  read 
me  the  essential  passages.  This  interview  left  up  n  my  mind  the 
decided  impression  that  the  course  of  treatment  of  the  Philippines 
which  I  have  last  mentioned,  and  the  ends  to  be  ultimately  se- 
cured, are  in  a  very  similar  line  to  what  our  excellent  President 
expects  to  follow  ;  of  course,  without  imprudently  committing 
himself  to  the  length  of  time  which  it  may  be  found  necessary 
for  our  country  to  exercise  the  protectorate,  to  preserve  the  peace 
among  the  imperfectly  civilized  peoples,  and  prevent  the  incur- 
sions of  other  nations,  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  might  be 
inclined  to  resubject  them  to  the  servitude  from  which  we  have 
delivered  them." 


THE    ARMY   SCANDAL. 

T3ROGRESS  of  the  work  of  the  President's  Army  Investigating 
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Commission  attracted  desultory  attention  until  Commissary- 


General  Eagan  appeared  and  read  a  typewritten  attack  on  Gen- 
eral Miles,  in  which  he  repeatedly  called  the  commanding  general 
a  liar  and  used  unprintable  language  in  denouncing  him.  Gen- 
eral Miles,  when  called  before  the  Commission,  had  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  quantities  of  "embalmed  beef"  furnished  to 
troops  "under  pretense  of  an  experiment"  had  been  destroyed 
because  it  was  unfit  for  food,  to  which  Commissary  General 
Eagan  replied  in  the  manner  stated.  The  Commission  returned 
General  Eagan 's  testimony  to  him  as  being  unacceptable,  and  it 
was  resubmitted  in  an  expurgated  form  together  with  an  explana- 
tory personal  defense.  Thereafter  President  McKinley  ordered  a 
court-martial  of  General  Eagan,  Major-General  Merritt  presiding, 
on  charges  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
and  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and  military  discipline. 

The  scandal  thus  opened  revived  newspaper  criticism  of  army 
affairs  wdiich  flamed  up  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Spain  and  has  concerned  itself  at  intervals  with  the  army  admin- 
istration ever  since.  Samples  of  editorial  opinion  at  this  time  are 
appended : 

Lax  Discipline  Intolerable. — "The  whole  controversy  reveals 
a  state  of  lax  discipline  in  the  army  that  can  not  be  tolerated. 
General  Miles  is  in  name  the  commanding  general,  but  his  author- 
ity has  been  undermined  by  the  snubbing  he  lias  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  War  Department.  It  looks  as  if  there  had  \> 
systematic  effort  to  discredit  him  and  weaken  the  respect  of  his 
subordinates  for  his  authority.  This  should  never  have  been 
tolerated.  If  General  Miles  was  unfit  to  command  the  army  in 
time  of  war  he  should  have  been  promptly  relieved  of  command; 
but  so  lout;  as  he  retained  the  title  and  the  nominal  authority  of 
commander-in-chief  he  should  have  been  backed  up  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  the  only  way  to  maintain  proper  discipline. 
The  course  actually  pursued  has  demoralized  our  small  army  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  relations  between  its  officers  of  high  rank 
may  well  excite  the  derision  of  the  military  men  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  useless  to  try  to  maintain  discipline  in  the  army  and 
keep  it  in  a  condition  for  effective  service  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  commander-in-chief  at  loggerheads,  or  with  one  set 
11  officers  backbiting  and  backcapping  another  set. 
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"The  friends  of  President  McKinley  will  sincerely  grieve  that 
this  scandal  should  have  arisen  during  his  Administration,  and 
the  President  owes  it  to  his  own  dignity  and  reputation,  as  well 
as  to  integrity  of  the  Government,  to  suppress  it  at  once  and  to 
rectify  all  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  military  affairs  of 
the  country." —  The  Tribune  (/>'</>. ),  Minneapolis. 

Inexcusable  Language. — "There  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  the 
uss  of  such  language  a->  this  : 

'•'  In  denouncing  General  Miles  as  a  liar  when  he  makes  this  statement,  I 
trish  to  make  it  as  emphatic  and  as  coarse  as  the  statement  itself.    I  wish 


Photo  by  Clinedinst. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  NELSON   A.    MILES. 

to  force  the  lie  into  his  throat  covered  with  the  contents  of  a  camp  latrine. 
I  wish  to  brand  it  as  a  falsehood  of  whole  cloth  without  a  particle  of  truth 
to  sustain  it,  and  unless  he  can  prove  his  statement  he  should  be  denounced 
by  every  honest  man,  barred  from  the  clubs,  barred  from  society  of  decent 
people,  and  so  ostracised  that  the  street  bootblack  would  not  condescend  to 
speak  to  him.  for  he  has  fouled  his  own  nest,  he  has  aspersed  the  honor  of 
a  brother  officer  without  a  particle  of  evidence  or  fact  to  sustain  in  any 
degree  his  scandalous,  libelous,  malicious  falsehood:  viz.;  that  this  beef,  or 
anything  whatever,  was  furnished  the  army  under 'pretence  of  experi- 
ment.' 

"This  is  the  language  of  the  gutter,  put  in  more  pompous 
phrase  by  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army.  It  sounds  more 
like  the  talk  of  a  bully  than  that  of  the  head  of  an  army  depart- 
ment. .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  contention,  the 
language  of  General  Eagan  must  be  condemned  as  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman."—  The  Banner  (Bern.),  Nashville. 

General  Eagan's  Second  Offense.— "  If  anything  were  needed 
to  prove  the  utter  unfitness  of  Commissary  General  Eagan,  his 
cry-baby  letter  submitting  his  revised  report  to  the  Investigating 
Committee,  better  known  as  the  Alger  Relief  Board,  would  fur- 
nish it.  It  is  on  a  par  with  his  other  performance,  altbo  of  neces- 
ity  phrased  in  cleaner  and  more  respectful  language. 

"If  the  original  testimony  had  been  given  in  the  heat  of  pas- 
sion, as  he  now  tries  to  pretend  it  was,  there  might  have  been 
some  slight  palliation  for  it;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
was  carefully  prepared,  written  out,  revised,  corrected,  and  given 
to  the  press  in  typewritten  form,  and  it  was  read  to  the  committee 
from  the  typewritten  copy.  There  was  no  sign  of  anything  but 
absolute  premeditation.  The  offense  was  all  the  greater  because 
of  this,  and  the  country  has  so  decided. 

"Now,  having  thrown  his  mud,  he  begins  to  crawl.  He  has 
revised  and  curtailed  his  statement,  after  bombastically  declaring 
that  he  stuck  by  every  word  of  it.     Never  in  the  history  of  the 


American  army  was  there  an  exhibition  so  small,  so  contempti- 
ble."—  The  American  [Rep.),  Baltimore. 

General  Miles's  Overture.-  "  In  ordering  a  court-martial  in  the 
case  of  Commissary-*  reneral  Eagan,  the  Government  has  answered 

the  expectations  of  its  best  and  truest  friends.  ...  It  seems  a 
good  time  to  say,  however,  that  General  Miles  himself  is  guilty  of 
the  overture  to  this  lamentable  and  sordid  drama.  When  he,  in 
Puerto  Rico,  inspired  and  authorized  that  now  famous  arraignment 
of  the  War  Department  [correspondence  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
see  The  Literary  Digest,  September  10],  and  that  petulant  proc- 
lamation of  his  sense  of  injury,  he  offended,  in  matter  if  not  in 
form,  against  every  obligation  of  military  duty  and  observance. 
1 1  is  utterance  was  made  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  army  and  to  the  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
world.  It  equipped  a  most  pernicious  and  humiliating  scandal, 
and  it  called  for  prompt  and  stern  accounting.  Leave  out  the 
vulgar  and  deplorable  scurrility  of  General  Eagan's  public  decla- 
ration, and  we  have  in  General  Miles's  Puerto  Rico  fulmination  an 
ingredient  of  demoralization  quite  as  perilous  and  abominable  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Eagan's  intemperance  and 
vituperation.  Who  can  say  now  that  if  Miles  had  been  promptly 
disciplined  for  that  offense,  Eagan's  gross  misdemeanor  would 
still  have  been  committed?" — The  Post  (Jnd.),    Washington. 

Reflection  upon  the  Commission. — "One  of  the  most  depress- 
ing aspects  of  such  a  disclosure  is  its  incidental  light  on  the  envi- 
ronment. A  year  ago  we  would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  if 
any  witness  before  an  investigating  body  had  made  such  a  dis- 
play of  verbal  filth  he  would  have  been  promptly  abated  with 
chloride  of  lime  or  whatever  other  disinfectant  was  most  avail- 
able. A  year  ago  we  would  have  expected  any  army  officer  ma- 
king such  a  public  display  of  himself  as  a  blackguard  to  be  cash- 
iered for  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  That 
the  Board  of  Inquiry  permitted  the  language  to  go  unrebuked 
removes  any  remnants  of  public  respect  for  that  body.     We  may 
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be  sure  that  if  a  witness  on  the  other  side  had  made  any  such  de- 
parture into  the  vocabulary  of  filth  he  would  have  been  promptly 
suppressed. 

"Still  no  one  will  now  say  that  the  investigation  is  without  re- 
sults. The  evidence  which  Eagan  has  furnished,  in  his  own  per-' 
son,  of  the  character  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  most  important 
administrative  department  of  the  army,  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  public  asked  for."—  The  Dispatch  {Ind.  Rep.),  Pittsburg. 

"The  Lesson  of  Eagan." — "Eagan   is   of   no   importance   in 
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himself,  but  he  is  of  immense  importance  as  a  symptom.  He 
exhibits  the  appalling,  unspeakable  rottenness  of  our  army  organi- 
zation, lie  shows  that  discipline  and  subordination  are  unknown 
in  the  War  department ;  that  instead  of  one  harmonious  stream 
of  authority  flowing  from  the  commander  of  the  army  down 
through  all  ihe  grades,  the  head  of  each  bureau  is  a  petty  despot, 
recognizing  no  professional  superior  and  taking  orders  from  no- 
body but  the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  politician  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  department,  and  that,  instead  of  a  staff  composed 
cers  and  gentlemen,  we  have  one  whose  members  would  be 
at  home  in  no  place  above  the  grade  of  a  Bowery  dive. 

"That  ought  to  be — it  must  be— enough  for  Congress.  Eagan 
must  certainly  have  killed  the  project  of  increasing  the  army  un- 
der the  present  management.  The  course  for  Congress  to  follow 
is  clear. 

"Not  an  additional  soldier  until  the  army  has  been  so  reorgan- 
ized as  to  make  the  staff  departments  responsible  to  the  military 
head  of  the  service. 

"Not  an  additional  soldier  until  a  method  has  been  provided 
for  furnishing  a  full  supply  of  capable,  trained,  and  high-minded 
officers. 

"  Not  a:i  additional  soldier  until  Alger  has  retired  to  private  life 
and  his  disgraced  pets  have  been  kicked  out  of  the  army." — The 
Journal  {Don.),  New   York. 

"If  President  McKinley  had  dismissed  General  Alger  from  his 
Cabinet  when  the  latter's  incompetency  and  malignant  influence 
were  first  demonstrated,  he  would  probably  have  been  spared  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  General  Eagan  before  the  Investigating 
Commission,  for  General  Eagan  would  scarcely  have  offended 
thus  deliberately  if  he  had  not  felt  sure  of  protection  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  return  for  an  assault  upon  General  Miles." — 
The  Ledger  {hid.  Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"The  men  who  can  tell  more  interesting  stories  about  that  beef 
than  anybody  else,  the  men  who  know  more  about  it  than  any- 
body else,  have  not  been  asked  for  their  evidence.  The  testimony 
of  a  private  soldier  is  not  of  high  value  in  a  military  court,  but  in 
a  congressional  investigation  it  would  mean  something.  It  would 
help  bring  out  the  facts,  and  the  facts  are  what  the  people  want 
and  have  a  right  to  know.  If  the  commission  that  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  the  war  is  too  good  to  listen  to  the  tes- 
timony of  private  soldiers.  Congress  ought  to  go  into  the  matter." 
—  The  Journal  [Ind.),  Chicago. 

"There  are  only  two  facts  which  stand  out  clearly  from  the 
cloud  of  suspicions,  charges,  and  counter  charges.  One  is  that  a 
man  capable  of  deliberately  framing  such  a  document  as  Eagan 
presented  is  a  disgrace  to  the  service,  without  regard  to  his  official 
integrity.  The  second  is  that  until  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
have  been  finally  determined,  and  one  or  the  other  or  both  of  the 
principals  stripped  of  their  uniforms,  as  the  facts  shall  warrant, 
the  army  can  not  stand  purged  and  honorable  before  the  people. 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  accomplish  this  result,  and,  in  the 
mean  time.  Congress  must  devise  means  for  making  incidents  of 
this  character  impossible  in  the  future."—  The  Tribune  (Sil. 
Rep  ),    Detroit. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE    COMMISSION 
RAILROAD    REGULATION. 


AND 


1"*HE  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
reasserts  that  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  and  until 
needful  legislation  is  supplied,  the  Commission  "must  continue  to 
rest  under  the  responsibility  of  a  duty  which  it  is  powerless  to 
discharge."  "The  situation  has  become  intolerable,"  says  the 
report,  "both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  the  carriers"  : 

"Tariffs  are  disregarded,  discriminations  constantly  occur,  and 
the   price   at  which   transportation   can    be  obtained   is   fluctuating 

and  uncertain.     Railroad  managers  are  distrustful  oi  each  other, 

and    Bhippera    all    the    while    in    doubt  as  to   the   rates  secured  by 
their    competitors.      The   volume    of   traffic   is   so    unusual   as  Ire 

quently  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  equipment,  yet  the  contest  for 

tonn.i  r   relaxed.      Enormous  sums  are  spent  in  pur- 

chasing bt  i  Secret  rates  accorded  far  below  the  standard 

of  published  charges,     1  il  public  gets  little  benefit  from 

these  reductions,  for  concessions  are  mainly  confined  to  the  heav- 


ier shippers.  All  this  augments  the  advantages  of  large  capital 
an'!  tends  to  the  injury  and  often  to  the  ruin  of  smaller  dealers. 
These  are  not  only  matters  of  gravest  consequence  to  the  busi- 
ness v  the  country,  but  they  concern  in  no  less  degree 
the  higher  interests  of  public  morality." 

Further  : 

"A  large  part  of  the  railway  business  is  now  transacted  upon 
illegal  rates,  and  in  certain  quarters  charging  the  published  rate 
is  the  exception.  The  results  are  gross  discriminations  between 
individuals  and  gross  preferences  between  localities,  which  most 
always  favor  the  strong  and  oppress  the  weak.  Probably  no  one 
thing  to-day  does  so  much  to  force  out  the  small  operator  and 
build  up  those  trusts  and  monopolies,  against  which  law  and 
public  opinion  alike  beat  in  vain,  as  discriminations  in  freight 
rates.  A  further  result  is  that  railroad  business  is  carried  on 
largely  in  conceded  violation  of  law.  This  condition  the  present 
law  is  powerless  to  control." 

Taking  up  the  demand  of  the  carriers  for  legislative  relief  after 
the  Supreme-Court  decisions  against  the  traffic  associations,  the 
report  brings  out  a  number  of  interesting  points,  summarized  in 
press  despatches  as  follows  : 

"Substantially  all  competitive  railway  traffic  in  the  United 
States  is  believed  to  have  been  covered  by  about  eleven  of  these 
associations  at  the  time  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  took  effect. 
In  each  of  these  combinations  the  'pool  '  was  the  vitalizing  force, 
the  sanction  of  the  contract.  The  results  obtained  from  such 
application  of  the  pooling  principle  to  the  act  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. Rates  were  not  stable,  the  grossest  discrimination  existed, 
rate  wars  were  frequent,  and  it  was  largely  this  condition  which 
railway  combination  had  failed  to  cure  that  induced  the  passage 
of  that  statute.  The  act  prohibited  pooling,  but  the  need  for 
common  understanding  as  to  competitive  charges  still  existed 
and  was  emphasized  by  the  requirement  in  the  law  for  publication 
of  rates.  The  associations  were  perpetuated  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  at  the  time  of  the  Trans-Missouri  decision  about  nine- 
teen were  in  operation.  Assertions  that  that  decision  forbade  all 
railway  agreements  have  little  foundation.  Agreements  for 
through  lines,  interchange  of  business,  use  of  cars,  mutual  ac- 
counts, uniform  classifications,  and  establishment  of  rules  neces- 
sary to  handling  railway  traffic  are  not  affected,  and  most  of  them 
never  were  covered  by  these  traffic  associations.  The  cardinal 
purpose  of  traffic  associations  is  restraint  of  competition  between 
rival  lines,  and  their  object  has  been  in  every  instance  to  substi- 
tute the  will  of  the  association  for  the  will  of  the  individual  mem- 
ber. This  is  illustrated  by  the  Joint  Traffic  Association.  Its 
orders  were  seldom  enforced.  It  was  able  to  secure  publication 
of  its  tariffs,  but  unable  to  secure  maintenance  of  those  tariffs. 
This  should  be  carefully  noted  in  considering  the  legislation 
sought  by  the  railroads.  They  are  asking  not  simply  the  right 
to  form  such  organizations  as  they  formed  in  the  past,  but  to  make 
contracts  which  are  illegal  and  unenforceable  at  common  law 
independent  of  statutory  prohibitions.  The  want  of  legal  sanc- 
tion was  always  the  inherent  weakness  of  these  associations.  The 
relief  sought  by  the  railways  is,  therefore,  much  more  than  ex- 
emption from  the  anti-trust  law  or  repeal  of  the  anti-pooling  sec- 
tion of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  the  real  question  now  is 
whether  the  carriers  shall  be  granted  a  right  of  contract  which 
they  never  possessed." 

The  Commission  declares  that  "it  is  perfectly  clear  that  observ- 
ance of  tariff  rates  is  entirely  within  the  power  of  the  railway 
managers,  and  that  it  would  be  vastly  for  the  advantage  of  the 
railways  as  a  whole,"  but  says  "it  would,  however,  be  difficult 
and  often  ruinous  for  one  railway  to  maintain  rates  while  its  com- 
petitor makes  secret  concessions,  and  it  is  also  to  bt  admitted 
that,  justified  or  not,  the  results  are  substantially  as  claimed  by 
the  carriers." 

DiBCUSSing  remedial  measures  the  Commission  says: 

"If  unrestricted  competition  produces  discrimination,  one  obvi- 
ous way  to  prevent  such  discrimination  is  to  restrict  competition. 
Whether  existing  Conditions  would  be  improved  by  legalizing  rail- 
way contracts  would  depend  Upon  the  extent  to  which  the  agree- 
mentS  were  made  and  actually  enforced  by  the  carriers.  So  far 
as  the  Commission  can  obtain  information,  there  is  at   present  :io 
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other  great  nation  which  endeavors  to  enforce  competition  between 
its  railways,  altho  in  many  cases  that  method  has  been  tried  and 
abandoned.  But  just  as  no  other  great  nation  to-day  enforces 
competition  between  railways,  so  there  is  no  other  great  nation 
to-day  which  does  not  regulate  and  control  railway  rates.  If  this 
country  is  to  change  its  theory  of  railway  regulation,  it  should 
adopt  the  new  theory  in  its  entirety. 

"If  combinations  in  restraint  of  competition  are  to  be  per- 
mitted, the  following  additional  observations  should  be  borne  in 
mind:  First,  to  permit  only  a  limited  and  feeble  restraint  would 
be  to  doom  the  experiment  to  failure  before  it  was  tried  ;  but  it 
might  be  well  to  provide  that  the  provision  granting  the  privilege 
should  expire  after  a  certain  number  of  years  by  its  own  limita- 
tion. Second,  the  contract  itself  and  everything  done  under  it 
should  be  open  to  public  inspection.  Third,  it  would  probably  be 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  public  and  the  railways  if  the  public 
had  some  voice  or  representation  in  any  organization  of  the  kind 
under  consideration." 

Some  Remedy  Must  be  Had. — "A  remedy  must  be  supplied; 
and  if  the  railroads  will  not  furnish  it,  the  Government  will  be 
compelled  to  overhaul  the  entire  interstate  commerce  legislation. 
Some  time  ago  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  created  a  profound  im- 
pression by  publicly  announcing  that  it  would  not  only  adhere  to 
its  published  rates  at  any  cost,  but  that  it  would  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  Commission  violations  of  the  law  committed  by 
rivals.  Are  not  all  other  great  lines  equally  concerned  in  the 
prevention  of  illegality  and  fraud,  in  maintaining  fair  rates? 

"The  Commission  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  present  law  is 
ineffective  and  inadequate.  The  Government,  it  says,  must  ulti- 
mately 'assume  such  measure  of  control  over  rates  and  management 
(!)  as  will  restrict  excessive  competition  and  insure  to  all  ship- 
pers, rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges. '  The  form  of  control  is  not  indicated,  for  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Commission,  in  throwing  out  this  radical  suggestion,  is 
not  prepared  to  back  it  up  by  any  concrete  proposal.  On  the  im- 
portant question  of  pooling,  in  which  many  discern  a  cure  for 
existing  abuses,  the  Commission  is  vague  and  non-committal.  It 
neither  opposes  nor  advocates  a  bill  legalizing  pooling  contracts 
and  rate  agreements. 

"But  it  is  perfectly  true  that  if  pooling  is  to  be  permitted  'the 
experiment  can  not  fairly  be  tested  by  limited  measures. '  It  is 
also  true  that  contracts  regulating  rates  and  everything  done 
under  them  should  be  open  to  public  inspection.  To  these  and 
other  observations  no  exception  can  be  taken.  It  is  plain  that 
some  legislation  is  urgently  needed,  for  at  present  the  Commission 
rests  'under  the  responsibility  of  a  duty  which  it  is  powerless  to 
discharge. '  Legislation  authorizing  pooling  will  be  tried  before 
any  form  of  direct  government  control." — The  Evening  Post 
{fnd.  Rep.),  Chicago. 

Regulation  that  Will  Regulate. — "  If  the  charges  made  by  the 
commissioners  are  true — and  we  must  presume  that  they  are  sup- 
ported by  conclusive  evidence — it  is  high  time  that  one  of  two 
things  should  be  done  :  Either  the  law  should  be  repealed  as  a 
farcical  sham,  or  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  power  to  the 
Commission  or  lodge  the  power  somewhere  to  give  effect  to  the 
ostensible  purposes  of  the  statute  and  terminate  a  situation  which 
has  become  intolerable.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  alter- 
native which  Congress  will  choose  if  it  is  influenced  by  public 
opinion.  The  public  demand  is  for  regulation  that  regulates.  It 
is  for  an  effective  law  which  will  regulate  not  merely  the  railroad 
companies,  but  the  express  companies  and  the  telegraph  com- 
panies. Congress  can  be  better  employed  in  correcting  the  abuses 
connected  with  our  domestic  commerce  than  in  spending  millions 
upon  futile  schemes  for  extending  our  foreign  commerce." — The 
Chronic le  (Dem.),  Chicago. 

Closer  Control. — "The  competitive  principle  is  out  of  place  in 
railway  transportation,  which  is  essentially  monopolistic,  and  the 
sooner  we  recognize  the  fact  the  better.  But  pooling  without 
government  supervision  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  stronger 
the  government  or  public  regulation  of  such  traffic  combinations 
the  better.  The  time  has  come  for  a  larger  measure  of  public 
control  and  the  breakdown  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  must 
be  the  signal  not  for  public  retreat  before  lawless  trust  and  bil- 
lionaire-creating corporations,  but  for  public  advance  to  a  closer 
and  closer  oversight  and  management  of  this  important  business, 
so  fundamental  in  the  distribution  of  wealth."—  The  Republican 
{lnd. ) ,  Springfield. 


Commission  for  Police  Duty.— "It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning,  and  we  are  about  to  be  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of 
the  trunk  lines  appealing  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  do  general  police  duty.  In  other  words,  rate-cutting  is  nomi- 
nally at  an  end,  and  the  railroads  are  pledged  to  inform  upon  each 
other  and  the  Commission  to  visit  the  severest  penalties  upon  the 
exposed  culprit.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  the  complete  enforce- 
ment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  but  we  confess  that  is  an 
enforcement  of  a  very  different  character  from  what  the  frames 
of  that  measure  expected." — The  Sun  {Rep.),  New  York. 


IS  THE     INITIATIVE     AND 
MENACE? 


REFERENDUM     A 


AT  a  time  when  South  Dakota  electors  have  decided  to  utilize 
the  system  of  initiative  and  referendum*  in  state  affairs 
(adapted  from  the  system  in  use  by  Switzerland),  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  contention  is  made  that  we  must  throw  our  present  con- 
stitutional system  overboard  if  we  as  a  nation  accept  the  system 
of  initiative  and  referendum.  Mr.  Ben  S.  Dean,  who  makes  the 
argument  (in  The  Green  Bag,  Boston),  predicts  that  with  the 
exit  of  the  Constitution,  many  evils  subversive  of  freedom  and 
justice  will  come  upon  us,  because  the  proposed  new  system 
"makes  no  provision  for  the  rights  of  minorities,  "  thus  surrender- 
ing "the  rights  of  individuals,  communities,  and  States  to  the  un- 
bridled will  of  the  majority."  Mr.  Dean  finds  three  principal 
objections  to  the  proposed  system.     He  says  : 

"The  writer  will  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
that  he  is  a  politician,  and  he  is  opposed  to  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum : 

"First,  because  he  denies  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule, 
except  within  the  limits  consented  to  by  those  who  are  governed. 

"Second,  because  it  seeks 'to  effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, alterations  which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system, 
and  thus  to  undermine  what  can  not  be  directly  overthrown.' 

"  Third,  because  it  would  obliterate  the  States,  and  produce 
a  consolidated  government,  in  which  the  rights  of  the  individual 
would,  sooner  or  later,  be  sacrificed  to  cumbersome  machinery  or 
a  monarchical  form  of  government." 

Mr.  Dean  then  brings  to  the  support  of  the  first  objection  illus- 
trations of  what  might  happen  to  the  minority  under  a  tyrannical 
majority  domination.  "  We  have  a  right  to  assume,  "  he  says,  "in 
considering  the  merits  of  any  question,  that  the  worst  that  may 
happen  is  likely  to  occur."  If.  for  example,  the  Constitution 
should  hamper  the  majority,  the  Constitution,  not  the  majority, 
would  suffer;  for  "to  assert  the  doctrine  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  law,  and  then  to  undertake  to  limit  that  will  by  consti- 
tutional boundaries,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  illogical."  If  a  court 
attempted  to  enforce  the  Constitution,  the  majority  would  abolish 
that  court.  The  court  would  be  in  the  minority.  Thus  the  ma- 
jority would  be  supreme.  It  could  foist  upon  the  people  a  state 
church,  and  even  make  the  minority  support  that  church,  or  it 
could  take  private  property  for  public  purposes  without  compen- 
sation.    Mr.  Dean  answers  possible  objectors  thus  : 

"It  is  true,  of  course,  that  under  ordinary  conditions,  there 
would  be  a  disposition  to  do  justice  by  the  individual,  but  it  is 
not  normal  conditions  with  which  government  is  called  to  deal. 
If  mankind  was  always  normal  there  would  be  very  little  need 
for  government,  and  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
abnormal  conditions  that  the  expensive  machinery  of  government 
is  kept  in  motion  at  all  times,  and  it  is  under  these  conditions 
that  the  individual  stands  most  in  need  of  protection.  And  it  is 
at  this  very  point  that  the  initiative  and  referendum  fails  him, 


*The  South  Dakota  constitutional  amendment,  adopted  November  8, 
provides  that  when  a  particular  piece  of  legislation  is  demanded  by  5  per  ' 
cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  that  proposition  must  be  submitted 
by  the  legislature  to  the  people  at  the  next  ensuing  general  election.  If 
approved  by  the  people,  it  becomes  a  law.  If  the  legislature  passes  an  act 
to  which  there  is  popular  objection,  that  act  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  next  regular  election,  if  petitioned  for  by  5  per  cent,  of  the 
qualified  voters.  If  approved  by  popular  vote,  it  stands;  if  not,  it  fails  to 
become  a  law. 
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and  makes  him  the  victim  of  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  an 
irresponsible  majority." 

The  phrase  in  Mr.  Dean's  second  objection  is  taken  from  that 
part  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address  in  which  Washington 
warns  the  Government  against  innovations.  The  energy  of  our 
system  will  be  impaired,  Mr.  Dean  thinks,  by  the  possibilities  of 
caprice  under  the  proposed  form  of  government.  Suppose,  for 
example,  some  part  of  the  country  should  not  favor  a  certain 
war,  as  New  England  opposed  the  war  of  1S12.  A  referendum 
would  be  called  for,  and  the  enemy  misfit  ravage  half  our  coast 
before  the  ballot  could  be  taken.  Mr.  Dean  takes  the  tariff  and 
taxes  for  another  illustration  : 

'*  Take  the  tariff,  for  instance.  There  are  no  distinct  schools  of 
thought  upon  tD is  question.  One  of  them  is  for  a  protective 
tariff,  the  other  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  If  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  voters  have  a  right  to  initiate  legislation,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  man  of  intelligence  that  one  or  the  other  of 
these  schools  of  economics  will  find  followers  enough  to  demand 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  often  as  once  every  session  of  Congress, 
and  we  should  go  on  year  after  year  without  a  single  twelve- 
month of  certa'nty  as  to  what  law,  or  what  system  of  law,  was  to 
prevail  in  respect  to  the  collection  of  revenues.  This  would  be 
equally  true  in  respect  to  financial  matters,  and  in  the  States 
where  it  is  proposed  that  seven  per  cent,  of  the  voters  may  set  the 
legislative  machinery  in  motion,  we  should  have  an  endless  ex- 
periment in  taxation  and  excise  matters,  not  to  mention  the  thou- 
sand and  one  other  problems  which  might  be  projected  by  the 
complex  social  organization  of  the  closing  century." 

"The  third  objection,"  says  Mr.  Dean,  "in  the  absence  of  all 
others,  is  enough  to  condemn  the  system  in  the  mind  of  every 
student  of  history.  "     He  continues  : 

"Experience  has  demonstrated  that  popular  governments  have 
ever  failed  where  they  have  dealt  with  the  individual  over  large 
expanses  of  territory,  and  any  system  which  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree encroaches  upon  the  legitimate  province  of  our  state  govern- 
ments in  their  control  over  the  individual  should  be  resisted  as 
the  entering  wedge  in  the  cause  of  monarchy.  An  unrestricted 
democracy,  embracing  an  area,  diversity  of  climate  and  condition, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  United  States,  is  impossible;  it  can  not 
be  sustained,  and  every  step  in  that  direction  is  a  progressive 
movement  toward  an  absolute,  or  at  least  a  personal,  form  of 
government." 

Mr.  Dean  draws  one  illustration  for  this  objection  from  the 
supposition  that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Senators 
would  be  elected,  under  the  new  system,  by  direct  vote.     This, 


he  thinks,  would  increase  the  temptation  to  fraud  and  corruption 
and  might  precipitate  a  revolution.  Moreover,  it  would  rob  the 
States  of  their  control  of  the  franchise.  It  would  rob  them,  too, 
of  their  control  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which,  he 
alleges,  "is  wholly  a  concern  of  the  State."  He  concludes,  there- 
fore, that 

"as  the  whole  theory  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  is  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Government,  destructive  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  States,  and  a  menace  to  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  individual,  it  ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  every  man  who 
has  the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  hope  of  popular  government,  at 
heart. " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

QUAY. 
Every  little  while  they  say 

That  they 

Have  Quay 
Where  he  can  not  get  away  ! 
Hut,  in  spite  of  all  they  do, 
Quay  brings  down  a  plum  or  two 
Every  time  he  shakes  the  tree, 
Seeming  not  to  care  a  rap  ! 
What  a  picnic  life  must  be 

For  such  a  chap 

With  such  a  snap  ! 

Oh,  sav, 
Will  there  ever  come  a  day 

When  they 

Will  lay 

Quay 

Away  ? 

—  The  Leader.  Cleveland. 

CHOATE  and  Depew  are  taken,  but  Reid  is  left  grinding  at  the  mill. —  The 
Transcript,  Boston. 

If  we  can't  elect  United  States  Senators  by  popular  vote,  we  might  at 
least  compel  the  candidates  to  use  cash  registers.—  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

THE  movement  to  shield  the  flag  from  mercenary  business  enterprise 
finds  general  commendation  in  the  newspaper  press.  It  is  all  right  for 
trade  to  follow  the  flag,  but  it  should  not  follow  so  closely  as  to  leave  foot- 
prints on  the  folds.—  The  Record,  Philadelphia. 

Solving  THE  Kiddi.e.— First  Populist  :  "What  are  you  thinkin'  about?" 
Second  Populist  :  "I  was  just  thinkin'  how  rich   we'd   be  if  everybody'd 

start  an  endless  chain  subscription  for  everybody  else  and  nobody'd  break 

the  chain."— Puck,  New  York. 


ADrWItMNf; 
FUME 


INK    W  A  1' 

utrvAL:  "  but,  gentlemen,  von  know  1  am  .  i 

—  The  Journal,  Minneapolis. 


AN  APFRENTN  y.—  Tke  World,  N§W  York. 
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RICHARD    REALF:    HIS    POEMS   AND   A 
MEMOIR. 

ALTHO  it  is  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  since  this  re- 
markable man,  "poet,  soldier,  and  workman, "  cut  short, 
by  suicide  in  San  Francisco,  a  career  of  pitiable  picturesqueness 
and  tragedy,  his  poems  have  never  until  now  been  given  to  the 
public  in  any  collected  form.  The  present  volume  is  edited,  and 
the  introductory  memoir  furnished,  by  Col.  Richard  J.  Hinton, 
Realf 's  intimate  friend  and  literary  executor. 

Richard  Realf  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  England,  of  humble 
village  parentage,  in  1S34,  and  was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  ten. 
The  boy  was  precocious,  being  able  to  "read  well  at  three  and  a 
half  years  old."     When  about  fifteen  he  began  to  write  verses. 

Two  years  later  his 
personality  attract- 
ed the  notice  of  a 
wealthy  f  am  ily, 
which  befriended 
him  and  took  charge 
of  his  education. 
About  this  time  an 
eminent  physician, 
a  friend  of  his  pa- 
tron, quoted  some 
of  Realf 's  verses  in 
a  series  of  lectures 
on  phrenology  de- 
livered at  Brighton. 
The  effect  of  this 
we  are  told  in 
Realf 's  own  words: 

"A  great  many 
people  came  to  see 
me  thereupon, 
among  them  Lady  Byron  and  her  daughter  Ada.  Rogers,  the 
poet,  sent  for  me,  being  too  old  and  infirm  to  come  himself. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Martineau,  Lady  Jane  Peel, 
and  others,  also  began  to  pet  me.  I  had  shown  some  slight 
imitative  talent  as  a  molder  of  images  in  clay,  and  Gibson,  the 
sculptor,  thought  there  was  the  making  of  a  creative  artist  in 
me.  Among  themselves  they  determined  to  publish  a  collection 
of  my  verses,  and  this  was  done  in  1852,  under  the  title  of 
'Guesses  at  the  Beautiful,'  the  editor,  Charles  de  la  Pryme,  Fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  being  a  nephew  of  Thackeray." 

Lady  Byron  was  greatly  interested  in  the  boy's  gifts,  and  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  study  the  duties  of  a  land  steward  on  one 
of  her  large  estates.  Soon  after  this  there  occurred  a  disastrous 
love  affair  between  Realf  and  a  member  of  the  Byron  family,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  thought  advisable  for  Realf  to  be  sent 
to  America.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  suffered  severe 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  an  elder  brother  of  the  lady;  and  to 
an  injury  then  received  are  traceable,  his  biographer  believes,  his 
frequent  subsequent  aberrations.  Mr.  Hinton  writes:  "Realf 
was  gentle,  refined,  courteous,  'breathing  freely  in  high  altitudes 
of  spirit,'  beloved  by  all  but  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him  ; 
yet  his  days  are  marred  by  strange  disappearances,  his  life  by 
weird  passion,  and  his  career  degraded  by  acts  of  apparent  dis- 
honor. "  In  New  York  Realf  took  a  position  with  the  philan- 
thropic Mr.  Pease  at  the  Five  Points  House  of  Industry.  He 
soon  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, and  in  1857  joined  fortunes  with  the  famous  John  Brown 
venture.  In  1859  he  was  sent  to  England  and  France  to  lecture 
for  the  cause,  and  during  his  absence  the  tragedy  of  Harper's 
Ferry  occurred.     Returning  to  America,  Realf  went  to  Mobile, 


RICHARD     REALF. 


joined  the  Jesuit  College  at  Spring  Hill,  and  was  baptized.  In 
1S60  we  find  him  preaching  and  lecturing  in  a  "Shaker  "  village 
in  the  West.  One  who  heard  him  writes  :  "As  he  proceeded  with 
his  course  he  grew  more  and  more  eloquent,  until  the  religious 
body  he  spoke  for  [the  Shakers]  declared  be  was  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Soon  after  his  departure  from  this  village  Realf 
again  disappeared,  and  his  biographer  is  unable  to  account  for 
him  in  any  way  for  a  period  of  twenty  months.  He  comes  to 
light  again  upon  his  enlistment  in  the  Union  army.  He  served 
at  Perryville,  Chattanooga,  Chickamauga,  and  Atlanta,  and  was 
commended  a  number  of  times  for  gallantry. 

Just  before  the  war,  Realf  married.  While  at  the  front,  report 
reached  him  of  his  wife's  death.  After  mustering  out  at  Vicks- 
burg  in  1866,  Realf 's  uncertain  wanderings  finally  brought  him  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where,  during  a  drunken  debauch,  he  married 
one  Catherine  Cassidy,  who  proved  his  Nemesis.  Having  pro- 
cured a  divorce,  Realf  married  a  third  time;  but  meanwhile  the 
decree  had  been  put  aside  by  a  higher  court,  and  he  found  himself 
a  bigamist.  Then  came  the  information  that  his  first  and  real 
wife  was  still  living.  Under  the  strain  of  all  this,  aggravated  by 
the  vindictive  fury  of  Catherine  Cassidy,  his  health  broke  down. 
Broken  and  penniless,  he  managed  to  get  to  San  Francisco.  His 
Rochester  wife  discovered  his  whereabouts,  and  followed  him. 
On  her  arrival  he  committed  suicide.  This  was  in  October,  1878. 
In  a  sonnet  written  on  his  death-bed,  Realf  says  of  himself : 

"Greatly  he  suffered;  greatly,  too,  he  erred; 
Yet  broke  his  heart  in  trying  to  be  brave." 

Realf's  personality,  we  gather  from  the  memoir,  was  of  re- 
markable beauty.  "He  was  brimful  of  a  certain  fiery  energy, 
which  never  seemed  to  flag  for  a  moment.  He  never  showed 
nervousness  or  vexation.  He  was  singularly  tender  and  affec- 
tionate." Both  his  face  and  his  poems  reveal  an  ideality  which, 
in  the  poems,  often  verges  on  mysticism.  Here  is  Colonel  Hin- 
ton's  description  of  the  man  himself  : 

"Richard  Realf  looked  like  the  traditional  poet — even  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  His  handsome  head,  face,  and  body  were  a  fit 
receptacle  for  his  handsome  soul  and  brilliant  mind.  Short  of 
stature,  being  not  over  five  feet  five  in  height,  he  was  very  boyish- 
looking  when  I  first  met  him  in  November,  1855.  Time  dims 
memories ;  yet,  tho  forty-three  years  have  passed,  I  still  remem- 
ber the  figure  that  passed  into  my  life  as  that  of  a  beautiful 
Greek,  an  Apollo  that  Phidias  would  have  chiseled  into  immortal 
marble.  The  young  form  was  slight  and  graceful,  tho  not  weak, 
hands  and  feet  small  and  perfectly  formed.  The  rounded,  per- 
fectly shaped  head  sat  well  on  a  fitly  proportioned  neck.  I  recall 
the  ensemble — brown,  wavy,  and  plentiful  hair,  a  slight,  silky 
mustache,  a  broad,  white  forehead,  perfectly  shaped  face  and 
features.  His  eyes  were  a  fine  hazel,  deepening  to  a  dark  brown, 
or  lightening  to  a  keen  gray  ;  his  nose  well-shaped,  broad  at  the 
root ;  finely  penciled  arched  eyebrows  and  a  rounded  sensuous 
chin  completed  the  handsome  face  of  Richard  Realf." 

Here  is  another  illuminating  passage  from  the  memoir  : 

"Realf's  poetic  nature,  like  the  genius  of  Rousseau,  was,  as 
John  Morley  so  admirably  puts  it.  of  the  'kind  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  character  remain  mute,  futile,  and  dispersive  particles, 
until  compelled  into  unity  by  the  creative  shock  of  feminine  in- 
fluences.' Realf  felt  this  more  than  Jean  Jacques  did,  in  its  most 
agreeable  form.  Far  more  than  by  his  faults  and  follies  must  the 
influence  of  woman  upon  him  be  judged.  I  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  hundreds  of  his  letters.  In  no  one  of  them  have  I  ever 
seen  an  unclean  word  or  unwholesome  suggestion.  A  pathetic 
tenderness  is  a  prevailing  and  purely  personal  trait.  The  pas- 
sional expression,  whenever  perceptible,  is  held  in  restraint  by 
the  cleanest  of  poetic  illustration.  He  certainly  had  the  platonic 
faculty  in  a  large  degree.  Chddren  all  loved  him.  Old  persons 
were  drawn  strongly  to  his  side." 

In  Realf's  verse  a  certain  uplift  and  spiritual  exaltation  are 
noteworthy.  Such  stray  passages  as  the  following  are  not  easily 
forgotten  : 
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"   .  .  .   .   a  Spirit  broods  amid  the  s;r.i^; 
Vague  outlines  of  the  Everlasting  Thought 
Lie  in  the  melting  shadows  as  they  p. is--  ; 
The  touch  of  an  eternal  presence  thrills 
The  fringes  of  the  sunsets  ana  the  hills." 

"We  lean  too  much  on  palpable  circumstance, 
Too  little  on  Impalpable  souls,  to  attain 
God's  morrows  for  our  yesterdays  of  pain." 

"The  great  world  grows  in  glory;  near  and  far 
God's  blinding  ;>on  our  eyes; 

And  thunders,  as  of  newer  Sinais, 
Crash  triple  grandeurs  of  great  prophecies; 

And  large  loves,  white  as  Curist's  owi:  Angels  are, 
Fling  shining  sweetnesses  on  all  the  spheres 


"And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from  the  heights  where 

those  shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence  of  life  is  divine." 

These  fragments,  quoted  almost  at  random,  are  enough  to  show 
that  Realf  s  message  is  not  the  message  of  a  coward  before  life's 
ironies,  and  that  he  attains,  in  passages  at  least,  the  subtle,  inde- 
finable touch  that  makes  poetry.  One  virile  stanza  from  "Io 
Triomphe  !  "  might  have  been  written  for  our  reassurance  to-day  : 

"The  Lord  God's  purpose  throbs  along 

Our  stormy  turbulences ; 
He  keeps  the  sap  of  nations  strong 

With  hidden  recompenses. 
The  Lord  God  sows  His  righteous  grain 

In  battle-blasted  furrows. 
And  draws  from  present  days  of  pain 

Large  peace  for  calm  to-morrows." 


AMERICANISM    IN    MUSIC. 

"  T  T  can  not  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  we  have  as  yet 
•*•  any  American  musical  art,"  writes  Mr.  John  S.  Van  Cleve, 
and  he  adds,  "Americanism  in  our  music  there  is  in  abundance, 
at  times  a  superabundance,  but  a  true  ripened  art,  not  yet."  He 
goes  on  to  state  that  we  have  in  America  the  three  necessary  con- 
ditions of  art-life,  viz..  accumulated  wealth,  passionate  national 
pride,  and  a  high  degree  of  that  technical  training  which  makes 
possible  the  expression  of  our  inspired  impulses.  But  as  music  is 
the  latest  developed  of  the  arts,  it  is  not  surprising  if  we  are  still 
at  the  day  of  small  things  in  American  music.  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
writes  (Music,  December)  : 

''American  musical  life  is  in  much  the  same  heterogeneous, 
even  chaotic,  state  as  American  society.  Here  is  a  country  fash- 
ionable on  one  side  of  a  street  and  plebeian  on  the  other,  proud  of 
its  progressiveness,  yet  patiently  tolerant  of  abuses  of  public- 
franchises  such  as  would  disgrace  the  most  despotic  nation  of  the 
Old  World;  dividing  itself  sharply  more  and  more  into  two  classes 
of  human  beings,  those  who  have  more  money  than  is  good  for 
them  and  those  who  have  less  money  than  is  good  for  them  ;  a 
nation  which  is  no  longer  a  country  but  an  empire,  which  contains 
every  climate  of  the  globe,  every  nation  of  the  human  race,  and 
keeps  its  citizens  in  every  possible  degree  of  varied  circumstance. 
Is  it  strange  that  such  a  people  should  pay  thirty  thousand  dollars 
per  year  in  royalties  to  such  a  march-maker  as  Sousa,  and  such  a 

waltz-maker  as  the  author  of  '  After  the  Ball'?    Should  feed  its 

religious    life   upon    BUCh    a   mild   mixture   of   milk,  warm  water, 

sugar,  and  bread  crumbs  as  the  Gospel  hymns  and  the  like  out- 
puts, yet  patronize  the  great  artists  of  the  operatic  world  with 
such  lavishness  that  they  may  well  bless  us  and  laugh  at  us  alter- 
Demand  of  the  orchestral  director  all  the  latest  works  of 
the   Germans,    French,    and     Russians,  and    pour    themselves    in 

tumultuous  waves  t"  hear  the  most  abstruse  creations  of  Bach, 
Brahms,  ami  Berlioz,  as  they  do  at  the  Cincinnati  May  festivals? 

Surely  a  strange  land  this  dear  America,  with   her  muddy  stream 
rystal  fountains  of  most  sacred  art,  with 
her  worship  of   Handel,  and  her  toleration  of  banal  Sunday-school 
ditti( 

'  >n  aiiot  I  compares  American 

life   to  the  metal   from  which   the   most  musical   bells  are  molded. 

iposite  BUb  It    to  fuse,  yet  capable  of  the  sweet- 

brations.      But  in  our  effort  toward  a  unique  national  c 

in   music,  Mr.  Van    Cleve   tells  us,  we   must   not   make  the 


mistake  of  exaggerating  some  one  picturesque  but  secondary  fea- 
ture in  our  national  life.     He  says  : 

"No  people  in  the  world  are  so  sensitively  connected  with  all 
mankind  by  the  thousand  filaments  of  sympathy  and  mutual  in- 
terest. The  craze,  however,  for  strong  local  color  is  so  tyrannous 
in  our  day  that  even  so  high  an  authority  and  illustrious  an  ex- 
ample as  Dr.  Antonine  Dvorak  made  a  wide  wave  of  agitated 
discussion  by  propounding  the  startling  theory  that  in  our  pecul- 
iar deposit  of  negro  melodies  we  have  a  treasure-trove  and  the 
true  corner-stone  of  a  national  school  of  music. 

"Others,  like  the  lately  deceased  and  highly  respected  Professor 
Filmore,  have  labored  diligently  to  discover  and  exploit  a  sup- 
posed treasure  in  our  aboriginal  Indian  music,  suggestive  in 
character  and  valuable  for  the  weaving  of  a  new  tone-web. 
The  one  example  of  high-art  music  constructed  out  of  Indian 
materials,  and  following  a  plan  in  logical  accord  with  that  mate- 
rial, and  the  life  of  which  it  is  the  tonal  embodiment,  is,  so  far  as 
my  present  knowledge  goes,  the  Indian  suite  by  MacDowell. 
Clever  as  this  work  is,  it  is  not  to  me  at  all  convincing;  or,  ra- 
ther, it  was  extremely  convincing  of  just  what  I  had  thought  pre- 
viously, viz.,  that  the  chief  use.  possibly  the  only  use.  of  these 
barbaric  bits  of  crude  tune  is  to  afford  a  little  diversification,  or 
gay,  relieving  embroidery  to  the  serious  web  of  tones 

"The  Irishman,  the  Scotchman,  the  Norseman,  the  Bohemian, 
the  Bedouin,  the  Hindu,  the  Chinaman,  have  each  a  real  music, 
and  if  we  were  looking  for  materials  out  of  which  to  build  up  a 
palace  of  art.  we  might  seize  upon  the  folk-music  of  all  or  any  of 
these  without  losing  absolutely  all  racial  touch,  for  representa- 
tives of  all  these  peoples  are  to  be  found  actually  living  in  our 
land  and  breathing  American  air.  In  a  word,  we  are  not  at  all 
Indians,  and  the  strange,  odd,  ludicrous,  vague,  untuneful  sounds 
which  serve  the  red  man  to  utter  and  relieve  his  overburdened 
heart  are  utterly  caviare  to  us  Americans,  composite  as  our 
blood  is.  And  in  no  essential  way  can  the  Indian  tone-germs 
grow  in  our  garden  of  song,  save  as  quaint  orchids,  to  deck  ran- 
dom nooks;  or  as  borders  to  relieve  the  too  familiar  with  the 
bizarre.  Indian  music,  or  rather  Indianized  music,  we  may  ad- 
mit among  our  tone-curios,  as  we  admit  the  tomahawk,  the  moc- 
casin, the  wampum  belt,  the  flint-headed  arrow,  the  quill- 
embroidered  canoe,  among  our  ethnological  specimens  or  the 
bric-a-brac  of  the  curiosity  hunter.  Purposes  of  anthropology  or 
the  crusade  against  ennui  they  may  serve,  but  anything  so  inti- 
mate, so  precious,  so  bone-of-our-bone  and  flesh-of -our- flesh  as 
music,  these  tiny  deposits  of  alleged  melody  can  never  promote. 

"Another  deposit  of  crude  ore  in  the  way  of  spontaneous  folk- 
music,  however,  that  of  the  negroes,  we  are  assured  by  some  high 
authorities,  critical  and  otherwise,  promises  much  better.  Here 
at  first  blush  the  case  is  certainly  hopeful.  The  negro  does  not 
merely  imitate,  for  there  is  a  very  pronounced  negroid  element  in 
all  that  he  does.  Take,  for  example,  this  large  and  eminently 
entertaining  literature,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  which  has  flour- 
ished up  since  the  Civil  War  in  regard  to  the  negro,  his  humors, 
his  sufferings,  his  pieties,  his  aspiring  efforts.  The  books  of  all 
our  poets  and  novelists,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Paul  Louis  [Lawrence]  Dun- 
bar, Ruth  McEnery  Stewart,  and  many  others  of  equal  talent, 
make  it  patent  that  in  our  peculiar  patois  literature  of  the  negro 
type  we  have  something  absolutely  genuine,  as  well  as  absolutely 
new. 

"  But  in  the  affair  of  negro  music,  the  case  is  not  parallel. 
What  is  known  as  negro  music  is  of  two  utterly  diverse  ci. 
These  are  sweet,  sad  tunes  produced  by  a  white  man  when  con- 
templating the  condition  of  the  negro  as  a  slave— a  human  chat- 
tel; the  other  is  made  up  of  spontaneous  tunes  created  by  the 
negroes  themselves  when  bubbling  over  with  emotional  i 
tioii.  These  Spontaneous  tunes,  which  were  exploited  a  tew 
ago  by  the  Jubilee  Singers,  the  Tciinessccans,  and  Others,  almost 
a,/  nauseam,  were  true  outgrowths  of  negro  life  and  experience. 
It  may  be  claimed,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  the  negTO  and 
his  life  belong  as  legitimately  to  any  superstructure  of  American 
music  as  they  do  to  our  literature,  our  politics,  and  our  sociology. 
This  is  logical  and  just  ;  but  the  somewhat  extravagant  claim  put 
fortli  by  Dvorak  and  his  coterie  of  admirers,  to  the  effect  that  in 
0  folk-tunes  we  have  the  primary  rock  and  solid  raw  material 
out  of  which  to  construct  a  complete  edifice  of  American  music,  a 
radiant  temple  for  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  is  quite  unten- 
able. " 
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Mr.  Van  Clove  says  that,  altho  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
native  composers,  such  as  MacDowell,  Chadwick,  Gleason, 
Broeckhaven,  and  Klsenheimer,  should  not  add  to  their  works  a 
touch  of  humor  or  pathos,  or  a  rhythmical  impulse,  drawn  from 
Indian  or  negro  themes,  American  music  must  look  elsewhere  for 
its  real  inspiration.  The  genius  ot  the  nation  is  not  Indian  nor 
negro,  but  Caucasian,  with  a  prevailing  Teutonic  element.  The 
writer  concludes  :  "We  will  have  ripe  American  music  when  we 
have  ripe  American  life.  Our  composers  should  strive  after  origi- 
nality, but  not  strain  after  it.  Far-fetched  newness  is  likely  to  be 
mere  oddity.  Cur  composers  must  stand  upon  Brahms  and  Wag- 
ner, upon  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  upon  Schumann  and  Chopin, 
upon  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  and  Haydn  ;  upon  Handel,  Bach,  and 
Palestrina,  uttering  their  honest  thought  and  their  unfeigned 
emotion  with  such  newness  of  voice  as  God  may  give  them." 


JULIA    WARD    HOWE'S    REMINISCENCES. 

OF  Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Reminiscences,"  which  are  being 
published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  two  instalments  have 
already  appeared.  These  papers,  beginning  with  the  writer's 
earliest  recollections,   are  of   considerable  literary  and  personal 


JL'LIA   WARD   HOWE. 
Courtesy  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

interest.  In  oue  of  them  Mrs.  Howe  speaks  of  the  intense  pleasure 
and  subsequent  painful  reaction  which  she  experienced  when,  in 
the  course  of  her  musical  education,  she  was  required  to  take  part 
in  concerted  pieces.      In  this  connection  she  says  : 

"While  I  greatly  disapprove  of  the  scope  and  suggestions  pre- 
sented by  Count  Tolstoy  in  his  '  Kreutzer  Sonata, '  I  yet  think  that, 
in  'die  training  of  young  persons,  some  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  sensitiveness  of  youthful  nerves,  and  to  the  overpowering  re- 
sponse which  they  often  make  to  the  appeals  of  music.  The  dry 
practise  of  a  single  instrument  and  the  simple  drill  of  choral  ex- 
ercises will  not  be  apt  tooverstimulate  the  currents  of  nerve  force. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  power  and  sweep  of  great  orchestral  per- 
formances, or  even  the  suggestive  charm  of  some  beautiful  voice, 
will  sometimes  so  disturb  the  mental  equilibrium  of  the  hearer  as 


to  induce  in   him  a  listless  melancholy,  or,   worse  still,  an   unrea- 
soning ami  unreasonable  discontent." 

Of  Washington  Irving  Mrs.  Howe  writes: 

"  1  was  still  a  child  in  the  nursery  when  I  heard  of  his  return  to 
America,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Spain.  A  public  din- 
ner was  given  in  honor  of  this  event.  One  of  the  guests  told  of 
Mr.  Irving's  embarrassment  when  he  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech.  He  rose,  waved  his  hand  in  the  air,  and  could  only  utter 
a  few  sentences,  which  were  heard  with  difficulty.  Many  years 
after  this  time,  I  was  present,  with  other  ladies,  at  a  public  din- 
ner given  in  honor  of  Charles  Dickens  by  prominent  citizens  of 
New  York.  The  ladies  were  not  bidden  to  the  feast,  but  were 
allowed  to  occupy  a  small  anteroom  which,  through  an  open  door, 
commanded  a  view  of  the  tables.  When  the  speaking  was  about 
to  begin,  a  message  came  suggesting  that  we  should  take  posses- 
sion of  some  vacant  seats  at  the  great  table.  This  we  were  glad 
to  do.  Washington  Irving  was  president  of  the  evening,  and 
upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of  inaugurating  the  proceedings  by 
an  address  of  welcome  to  the  distinguished  guest.  People  who 
sat  near  me  whispered,  'He'll  break  down — he  always  does.' 
Mr.  Irving  rose  and  uttered  a  sentence  or  two.  His  friends  in- 
terrupted him  by  applause,  which  was  intended  to  encourage 
him,  but  which  entirely  overthrew  his  self-possession.  He  hesi- 
tated, stammered,  and  sat  down,  saying,  'I  can  not  go  on.'  It 
was  an  embarrassing  and  painful  moment,  but  Mr.  John  Duer„ 
an  eminent  lawyer,  came  to  his  friend's  assistance,  and  with 
suitable  remarks  proposed  the  health  of  Charles  Dickens,  to  which 
Mr.  Dickens  promptly  responded.  This  he  did  in  his  happiest 
manner,  covering  Mr.  Irving's  defeat  by  a  glowing  eulogy  of  his 
literary  merits. 

"'Whose  books  do  I  take  to  bed  with  me,  night  after  night? 
Washington  Irving's.  as  one  who  is  present  can  testify.'  This 
one  was  evidently  Mrs.  Dickens,  who  was  seated  beside  me.  Mr. 
Dickens  proceeded  to  speak  of  international  copyright,  saying 
that  the  prime  object  of  his  visit  to  America  was  the  promotion  of 
this  important  measure. 

"I  met  Washington  Irving  several  times  at  the  house  of  John 
Jacob  Astor.  He  was  silent  in  general  company,  and  usually  fell 
asleep  at  the  dinner-table.  This  occurrence  was,  indeed,  so  com- 
mon with  him  that  the  other  guests  noticed  it  only  with  a  smile. 
After  a  nap  of  some  ten  minutes  he  would  open  his  eyes  and  take 
part  in  the  conversation,  apparently  unconscious  of  having  been 
asleep. 

"In  his  youth  Mr.  Irving  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe. 
While  in  Rome  he  had  received  marked  attention  from  the  banker 
Torlonia,  who  repeatedly  invited  him  to  dinner  parties,  the  opera, 
and  soon.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this,  until  his  last 
visit  to  the  bank,  when  Torlonia,  taking  him  aside,  said,  '  Pray 
tell  me,  is  it  not  true  that  you  are  a  grandson  of  the  great  Wash- 
ington?' Mr.  Irving  in  early  life  had  given  offense  to  the  de- 
scendants of  old  Dutch  families  in  New  York  by  the  publication 
of  '  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York,'  in  which  he  had  pre- 
sented some  of  their  forbears  in  a  humorous  light.  The  solid 
fame  which  he  acquired  in  later  days  effaced  the  remembrance  of 
this  old-time  grievance,  and  in  the  days  in  which  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  acquaintance  he  held  an  enviable  position  in  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  the  community.  He  always  remained  a  bachelor, 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  an  attachment  the  object  of  which  had  been 
removed  by  death.  I  have  even  heard  that  the  lady  in  question 
was  a  beautiful  Jewess,  the  same  one  whom  Walter  Scott  has 
depicted  in  his  well-known  Rebecca.  " 

In  1835  Mrs.  Jameson,  whose  "Sacred  and  Legendary  Art "  and 
"Legends  of  the  Madonna"  are  widely  known,  visited  America, 
and  Mrs.  Howe,  then  a  girl  of  sixteen,  made  her  acquaintance. 
She  writes  : 

"Mrs.  Jameson's  connoisseurship  was  not  limited  to  pictorial 
and  sculptural  art ;  she  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  also.  I 
still  remember  her  account  of  one  evening  passed  with  the  com- 
poser Wieck  in  his  German  home.  In  this  she  mentions  his 
daughter  Clara,  and  her  lover,  young  Schumann.  Clara  Wieck 
became  well  known  in  Europe  as  a  pianiste  of  eminence,  and  of 
Schumann  as  a  composer  there  is  now  no  need  to  speak. 

"There  were  various  legends  regarding  Mrs.  Jameson's  private 
history.  It  was  said  that  her  husband,  marrying  her  against  his 
will,  parted  from  her  at  the  church  door,  and  thereafter  left  Eng- 
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land  for  Canada,  where  he  was  residing  at  the  time  of  her  visit. 
I  first  met  her  at  an  evening  party  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  I  was 
invited  to  make  some  music,  and  sang,  among  other  things,  a 
brilliant  bravura  air  from  '  Semiramide. '  When  I  would  have  left 
the  piano  .Mrs.  Jameson  came  to  me  and  said,  '  Altra  cosa,  my 
dear."  My  voice  had  been  cultivated  with  care,  and  tho  not  of 
great  power  was  considered  pleasing  in  quality,  and  was  certainly 
very  flexible.  I  met  Mrs.  Jameson  at  several  other  entertain- 
ments devised  in  her  honor.  She  was  of  middle  height  and  red 
blonde  in  color;  her  face  was  not  handsome,  but  sensitive  and 
sympathetic  in  expression,  and  her  want  of  taste  in  dress  some- 
what scandalized  the  elegant  dames  of  New  York.  I  actually 
heard  one  of  them  say,  '  How  like  the  devil  she  does  look  !'" 

The  purely  personal  note  running  through  them  is  not  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  these  reminiscences.      For  instance: 

"  My  father  sometimes  endeavored  to  overcome  my  fear  of  light- 
ning by  taking  me  up  to  the  cupola  of  our  house  and  bidding  me 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  storm.  Wishing  to  impress  upon  me 
the  absurdity  of  giving  way  to  fear,  he  told  me  of  a  lady  whom 
he  had  known  in  his  youth,  who,  being  overtaken  by  a  thunder- 
storm at  a  place  of  public  resort,  so  lost  her  head  that  she  seized 
the  wig  of  a  gentleman  standing  near  her  and  waved  it  wildly  in 
the  air,  to  his  great  wrath  and  discomfiture.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  this  dreadful  warning  provoked  my  laughter,  but  did  not  in- 
crease my  courage. 

"My  brother  and  his  bride  came  to  reside  with  us  shortly  after 
their  marriage.  In  their  company  I  often  visited  the  Astor  man- 
sion, which  was  made  delightful  by  good  taste,  good  manners, 
and  hospitable  entertainments.  Mr.  William  B.  Astor,  the  head 
of  the  family,  was  a  rather  shy  and  silent  man.  He  had  received 
the  best  education  that  a  German  university  could  offer.  The 
Chevalier  Bunsen  had  been  his  tutor,  and  Schopenhauer,  then  a 
student  at  the  same  university,  had  been  his  friend.  He  had  a 
love  for  letters,  and  might  perhaps  have  followed  his  natural 
leaning  to  advantage  had  he  not  become  his  father's  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  thus  been  forced  to  devote  much  of  his  life  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  estate." 


AMERICAN     LITERATURE     AS     A     MEANS    TO 
NATIONAL   SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

'"T*HE  American  people  have  not  yet  come  to  full  national 
A  self-consciousness.  They  have  come  to  sectional  self- 
consciousness;  and,  in  New  England,  for  example,  that  clear 
realization  of  ideals  and  formative  tendencies  found  expression 
in  a  literature  the  beauty  and  the  limitation  of  which  are  signifi- 
cant of  New  England  character.  But  the  nation  as  a  nation  has 
not  yet  reached  a  clear  understanding  of  itself  ;  it  does  not  know 
what  is  in  its  heart,  altho  it  responds  with  passionate  intensity  to 
every  appeal  to  its  instincts  and  ideals."  To  Mr.  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  whose  words  these  are,  it  appears  that  we  must  look 
toward  an  adequate  national  literature  as  our  only  means  to  that 
stimulatingand  unifying  self-knowledge  which  shall  save  us  from 
the  spirit  of  commercialism  on  the  one  hand  and  sectional  misun- 
derstanding on  the  other.  Of  the  first  danger,  Mr.  Mabie  says 
that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  we  shall  be  makers  of  things 
or  creators  of  ideas  and  ideals.  But  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  country's  material  resources,  his  faith  is  that  the  ingrained 
idealism  of  the  American  nature  will  preserve  us  from  the  dismal 
fate  of  being  rich  without  being  significant  or  interesting.  The 
other  danger,  that  of  sectional  misunderstanding  and  divergence 
of  interests,  is  a  far  more  substantial  one.  Mr.  Mabie  points  out 
that  the-  distance  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Oreg..  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  that  from  Greece  to  Norway,  and  that 
in  and  New  Orleans  are  almost  as  far  apart  as  London  and 

Damascus.     It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  North  and  the 

South  have  not  always  understood  one  another,  and  that  an  ex- 
treme form  of  localism  threatens  to  develop  m  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Of  the  unifying  power  of  a  literature  which  should  be 
DOth  a  revelation  of  national  character  and  a  force  to  form  national 
character,  M  ;.   Mabie  says  (/'//<•  l-orum,  January)  : 


"Its  influence,  tho  not  computable  by  any  external  records,  is 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  which  a  people  breathes.  It 
has  recently  been  said,  and  not  without  a  degree  of  truth,  that  the 
modern  movement  for  expansion,  which  has  made  England  active 
and  potential  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  did  not  originate  in  the 
mind  of  a  statesman,  and  was  not  the  result  of  the  scheming  of 
a  shrewd  politician  like  Beaconsfield,  but  received  its  most  pow- 
erful impulse  from  three  writers  :  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Kip- 
ling. These  men  of  letters,  like  many  of  their  predecessors,  have 
not  urged  definite  policies  upon  their  countrymen  ;  but  they  have 
given  the  English  spirit  and  temper  the  impulse  of  sharp  defini- 
tion, and  of  deep  and  passionate  faith.  Indeed,  the  service  of 
English  literature  as  a  practical  force  in  English  life  can  not  be 
overstated.  It  has  done  more  than  any  other  single  force  to  give 
the  English  race  clear  consciousness  of  its  strength,  its  aims,  and 
its  work  ;  it  has  bound  the  race  together  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
rich  and  enduring  community  of  history  and  fortune.  Shake- 
speare has  done  more  for  England  in  forming  this  consciousness 
than  Pitt  or  Peel  or  Gladstone. 

"If  this  service  was  needed  in  a  country  of  such  narrow  terri- 
tory, with  a  population  so  compact,  as  England,  it  is  sorely 
needed  in  this  country,  with  its  immense  distances  and  its  widely 
separated  communities.  And  when  one  adds  to  these  natural 
conditions  the  complexity  of  races  now  learning  to  live  together 
in  the  republic,  the  necessity  of  a  literature  that  shall  develop 
first  a  national  consciousness,  and  then  clarify  national  spiritual 
ideals  and  make  them  authoritative,  becomes  even  painfully  ap- 
parent. A  literature  adequate  in  its  power  and  vision  to  the 
range  of  life  on  this  continent  is  a  prime  necessity  for  our  safety. 
We  need  a  literature  which  shall  speak  to  and  for  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  nation,  as  the  New  England  literature  spoke  to  and  for 
the  consciousness  of  New  England.  The  note  of  nationality  was 
struck  with  resonant  clearness  by  Emerson,  Lowell,  and  Whittier; 
but  the  force  and  depth  of  conscious  national  life  were  not  behind 
these  earlier  poets  as  they  will  be  behind  their  successors.  The 
time  was  not  ripe  ;  but  it  is  fast  ripening. " 

As  yet,  it  would  seem,  American  literature  has  not  proved  ade- 
quate to  the  need.  The  heart  of  the  nation  still  awaits  its  inter- 
preter.    Mr.  Mabie  says : 

"It  is  not  fanciful  to  infer,  perhaps,  from  the  vast  and  varied 
putting  forth  of  human  energy  under  immense  difficulties,  and 
from  the  great  importance  which  our  form  of  government  attaches 
to  personality,  that  the  human  interest  must  always  be  uppermost 
in  our  literature;  and  that  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  our  art 
searches  and  discloses  the  depths  of  our  life  will  our  books  be 
great  and  authoritative.  Our  literature  for  two  decades  has  not 
made  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  imagination  of  the  country, 
and  has  not  deeply  affected  its  character,  because,  for  the  most 
part,  it  has  lacked  depth  of  feeling  and  profound  seriousness.  It 
has  seemed  to  shrink  from  deep  conviction,  from  strong  feeling, 
from  great  emotion.  It  has  h%%\\  admirable  in  form,  sound  in 
tone,  and  often  charming  in  style;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  has 
lacked  elemental  power.  The  great  passions  have  not  been  por- 
trayed by  it;  nor  have  the  shaping  forces  which  are  always  at 
work  in  the  deepest  consciousness  of  a  people  come  to  the  light  in 
it.  A  good  deal  of  this  literature  has  seemed  to  share  the  con- 
ventional dread  of  any  real  show  of  feeling,  the  conventional 
shrinking  from  outbreaks  of  the  great  emotions.  It  has  observed 
the  proprieties  to  a  degree  which  has  made  it  a  well-bred  and 
agreeable  comment  upon  men  and  manners,  without  a  suggestion 
of  the  tremendous  forces  which  are  never  absent  from  human  life, 
or  a  glance  into  those  depths  into  which  men  of  creative  genius 
are  compelled  to  look  by  the  very  possession  of  vision  and  in- 
sight  

"It  would  seem  as  if  we  shrank  from  any  real  knowledge  of 
ourselves,  and  dreaded  any  hand-to-hand  contact  with  the  tremen- 
dous actualities  of  living.  Our  literature  has  largely  lost  the  note 
of  discovery,  the  audacity  of  spiritual  adventure,  the  courage  ol 
great  faiths  and  passions;  it  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  resource 
of  polite  society,  instead  of  an  expression  of  vital  experience  and 
a  dominant  force  in  national  life.  It  has  struck  some  deep  notes 
with  great  clearness  and  resonant  power;  but  it  must  continue  to 
strike  sucfa  notes  ;  and  it  must  put  behind  the  clarity  of  its  vision 
the  vitality  and  sheer  human  force  of  rich  and  deep  experience. 
The  idealism  of  the  American  character,  which  many  foreign  ob- 
servers fail  to  recognize  because  it  has  so  far  taken  practical  rather 
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than  artistic  forms  of  expression,  is  a  prime  element  in  the  ma- 
king of  the  books  that  stir  the  depths;  but  there  must  be  sub- 
stance and  power  as  well.  What  Emerson  recognized  as 'thin- 
ness of  constitution  '  is  still  too  much  in  evidence  in  American 
writing.  The  literature  which  pleases  and  refines  is  wholesome 
and  welcome  ;  but  it  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  literature  which 

reveals  and  stimulates 

"A  great  deal  of  the  literature  of  the  last  two  decades  would 
have  been  admirable  as  a  subsidiary  literature;  it  has  been  inade- 
quate as  a  representative  literature.  It  has  had  grace  and  refine- 
ment and  charm  ;    it  has  lacked  depth,  force,  mass,  passion." 

"It  is  essential,"  Mr.  Mabie  writes,  "that  a  nation  should  un- 
derstand itself  through  the  disclosure  of  its  instincts  and  ideals, 
in  order  that  its  spiritual  life  may  dominate  and  form  its  material 
life."  In  the  case  of  avast  nation  such  as  the  United  States,  it  is 
clear  that  the  highly  organized  spiritual  life  in  which  its  safety 
rests  can  not  hope  for  instant  and  facile  expression.  Its  message 
is  too  great  to  be  caught  up  in  a  phrase.  Mr.  Mabie  sees  the 
time  fast  approaching,  however,  when  "literature  must  find  a 
voice  for  this  great  dumb  life  or  utterly  and  disastrously  fail  to 
discharge  its  functions  and  do  its  work." 

Not  by  intention,  but  spontaneously,  will  this  more  inclusive 
literature  be  written.  Its  way  has  been  prepared  by  every  true 
man  of  letters  we  have  produced.  It  is  being  prepared  to-day  by 
our  later  historians,  who,  "by  making  us  aware  of  the  stirring 
and  romantic  history  behind  us,  are  developing  a  consciousness 
of  our  racial  resources  and  of  the  experience  which  has  made  us  a 
nation."  Such  a  story  as  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page's  "Red 
Rock,"  by  its  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  feeling  of  a  great 
section  in  oneof  the  shaping  crises  of  its  history,  does  much  to 
make  smooth  the  way.  Our  past  is  rich  in  the  crude  material 
of  literature,  and  "one  of  the  highest  uses  of  this  material  in  the 
forms  of  art,"  Mr.  Mabie  concludes,  "will  be  the  clear  develop- 
ment of  national  self-consciousness." 


THE    NEW    EDUCATION. 

HAVING  in  a  previous  and  successful  work  endeavored  to 
show  the  decadence  of  France  socially  and  politically,  Ed- 
mond  Demolins,  in  a  new  book  entitled  "L'Education  Nouvelle," 
has  shown  the  way  to  national  regeneration.  According  to  De- 
molins, the  entire  educational  system  of  France  must  be  revolu- 
tionized, as  the  industrial  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  scientific  and  practical  nature  of  their  methods 
of  training  the  young  for  their  duties  and  functions  in  life.  He 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  two  English  schools  which  he  con- 
siders ideal  in  every  respect,  and  has  adopted  them  as  a  model. 
In  his  book  he  not  only  sets  forth  his  theories,  but  lays  down  a 
program  and  announces  the  formation  of  a  new  school  under  his 
direction  near  Paris.  Demolins  writes  like  a  man  with  a  great 
mission. 

The  chief  principles  and  features  of  the  new  system  may  be 
summarized  as  follows  : 

The  schools  must  be  established  not  in  cities,  but  in  villages  or 
on  private  estates.  Each  school  must  have  several  acres  of  land, 
a  farm,  domestic  animals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  an  agri- 
cultural vocation.  The  school  must  be  situated  in  proximity  to 
woods,  a  river  or  a  lake,  and  open  fields. 

Teachers  and  pupils  must  live  in  the  institution.  All  of  the 
teachers'  time  must  be  devoted  to  the  school,  and  they  must  live 
with  the  pupils.  If  a  teacher  is  married,  his  wife  is  to  be  pro- 
vided with  employment  in  the  school. 

The  teacher  is  to  live  with  and  constantly  watch  over  the 
pupils,  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  official,  not  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
stricting spontaneity  and  freedom,  but  in  order  to  educate  them 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  He  is  to  participate  in  all  their 
occupations  and  doings — in  their  studies  as  well  as  their  recrea- 
tions. He  must  be  as  competent  to  teach  the  sports  characteristic 
of  the  nation  as  the  sciences  and  arts.     This  common  life  should 


establish    simple,    natural,    free    relations   between    teacher    ami 
pupils. 

As  for  the  studies,  the  all-important  principle  should  be  no 
work  except  during  school  hours.  No  preparation  of  lessons,  no 
thought  about  the  work,  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dents outside  of  these  hours.  The  system  to  be  pursued  in  the 
classrooms  should  be  this  :  First  of  all.  the  teacher  examines  the 
pupils  in  the  lessons  of  the  previous  day.  After  this  review,  as 
thorough  as  possible,  the  next  lesson  is  explained.  The  exposi- 
tion is  at  once  followed  by  questions  from  the  teachers,  the  object 
being  to  determine  how  far  the  pupils  have  assimilated  the  les- 
son. Misunderstanding  is  thus  removed,  and  where  necessary 
supplementary  explanations  made.  This  examination  over,  the 
pupils  are  to  write  a  resume  of  what  they  have  learned,  and  the 
teacher  is  to  read  and  correct  these  notes,  answer  questions,  etc. 
This  completes  the  lesson,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  on  the 
subject  during  the  day. 

Such  life  may  seem  monotonous  and  calculated  to  generate  cer- 
tain forms  of  mental  and  physical  vice.  But  these  are  to  be 
guarded  against  by  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  by  manual  train- 
ing, by  healthy  recreation,  by  dramatic  and  musical  entertain- 
ments in  which  the  teachers  and  their  families  are  to  participate. 
An  important  point  is  to  have  female  as  well  as  male  teachers  and 
to  make  woman's  influence  prominent  and  wholesome. 

Art  is  to  be  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  curriculum.  The 
pupils  are  to  be  taught  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music. 
Classical  languages  are  to  be  taught,  but  in  a  living,  practical 
way.  Grammar  is  to  be  taught  along  with  the  vocabulary,  and 
the  pupils  are  to  be  made  to  converse  in  the  languages  studied. 
Modern  languages  are  to  be  studied  thoroughly,  and  the  pupils 
are  to  be  taken  to  England  and  Germany  for  three,  six,  and  even 
twelve  months  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  German  and  English 
and  form  an  idea  of  the  life  and  institutions  of  foreign  countries. 

The  age  for  entrance  into  the  Demolins  school  is  fixed  at  four- 
teen. The  fee  is  2, 250  francs  a  year,  which  is  to  cover  everything 
(travel  included)  except  dress.  No  uniform  is  to  be  prescribed, 
not  even  for  teachers,  formalism  and  routine  being  considered 
stifling  and  objectionable. 

There  are  six  classes  in  the  school,  a  year  being  prescribed  for 
each.  The  first  three  years  are  to  be  devoted  to  general  courses, 
obligatory  upon  all.  The  fourth  class  is  divided  into  depart- 
ments :  literary,  scientific,  industrial,  and  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural and  colonial,  and  these  divisions  are  maintained  through 
the  remaining  grades  or  years.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the 
pupil  is  to  choose  his  special  line  of  further  study.  The  claim  is 
that  a  graduate  of  this  new  school  will  know  all  that  an  intelli- 
gent man  needs  to  know  and  will  be  trained  to  enter  a  profes- 
sional school  or  a  business  career. 

This  new  educational  system,  it  is  alleged,  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  the  present  French,  German,  and  English  methods. 
It  will  make  neither  visionaries  and  unpractical  scholars  nor  offi- 
cials, but  men  fit  for  any  liberal  or  commercial  vocation.  —  Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 

Admiral  Dewey  recently  refused  an  offer  of  $5,000  for  a  magazine  arti- 
cle from  his  pen.  It  is  said  that  his  reply  by  cable  was  :  "Thanks,  but  I  am 
too  busy." 

FROM  his  memoirs  we  quote  Alphonse  Daudet's  definition  of  style: 
"Style  is  a  state  of  intensity.  The  greatest  number  of  things  in  the  small- 
est number  of  words." 

Mrs.  Isabel  A.  Mallon,  author  of  "Bab's  Babble,"  and  rather  widely 
known  in  America  under  the  nont  de  plume  of  "Ruth  Ashmore,"  died  of 
pneumonia  at  her  home  in  New  York,  December  27. 

Gladstone  used  to  amuse  himself  with  the  question  of  the  four  greatest 
authors  of  the  world.  His  final  choice  gave  the  palm  to  Homer,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe,  altho  for  a  time  he  weighed  the  claims  of  ^Eschy- 
ltis,  Virgil,  and  Milton  against  Goethe's. 

The  poet  and  dramatic  critic,  M.  Catulle  Mendes,  has  been  asked  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  French  poetic  movement, 
including  the  drama.  His  task  is  to  sum  up,  without  bias  or  partiality,  the 
enormous  output  of  verse  during  the  last  thirty  years.  A  similar  report 
was  requested  of  Theophile  Gautier  in  1867. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


INCENDIARY    MICROBES. 

IT  would  seem  that  the  omnipresent  microbes  are  to  be  blamed 
for  nearly  all  our  ills.      Even  the  mysterious  cases  of  sponta- 
combustioq  that  occasionally  cause  the  destruction  of  barns 

or  haystacks  are  due.  it  now  appears,  to  their  maleficent  activity. 

M.  Jean  de  Loverdo  in  an  article  on  the  subject  in   La 
Nature  (Paris,  December  24)  : 

"An  inherent  tendency  in  our  minds  often  leads  us  to  imagine 
that  habits,  dislikes,  acts,  and  passions  like  our  own  belong  to 
the  beings  that  surround  us,  to  our  lower  fellow  creatures,  to  the 
animals  of  the  stable,  and  the  beasts  of  the  woods,  to  the  tyrants 
of  the  air,  and  the  peaceful  dwellers  m  the  waters.  But  rare  are 
the  living  creatures  that  have  as  good  a  title  to  these  attributes  as 
the  microbes.  Their  invisible  world  seems  like  an  echo  of  our 
and  combats,  of  our  activity,  of  our  industries,  of  our  quali- 
.:id  of  our  miseries.  Some  of  them,  beneficial  to  man,  enrol 
themselves  willingly  in  his  service  and  rival  each  other  in  strife 
to  augment  his  resources,  while  others,  without  relation  to  us, 
seem  to  have  no  action  on  their  surroundings;  they  live  without 
care  as  amateurs,  as  artists,  or,  if  you  prefer  the  word,  as  color- 
ists.  Sometimes  they  grow  in  our  kitchens,  color  our  bread  red  or 
our  milk  blue;  sometimes  they  transform  into  scarlet  the  white 
snows  of  Alpine  regions,  or  lend  to  the  immensity  of  the  ocean 
the  varied  tints  of  their  resplendent  matter. 

"But  side  by  side  with  these  inoffensive  dilettanti,  who  seem 
to  exist  only  for  the  joy  of  showing  their  brilliant  colors  of  the 
sun,  the  microbian  world  also — alas!  —  includes  a  number  of 
groups  of  very  bad  reputation — poisoners,  murderers,  and  van- 
dals who,  not  content  with  attacking  the  lives  of  ourselves  and 
our  domestic  animals,  carry  their  rage  for  destruction  so  far  as 
to  set  lire  to  our  property.  And  if  they  pay  dear  for  it,  for  the 
Bames  destroy  them  also,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
this  result.  Many  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion  are  incon- 
testable' their  work. 

"Altho  the  cause  of  these  combustions  seems  to  have  been 
known  and  experimentally  proved  as  far  back  as  Liebig's  time, 
it  is  only  recently  that  it  has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction 
both  of  scientists  and  practical  men. 

"Among  the  conversions  brought  about  by  the  evidence  of 
facts,  we  may  note  that  of  a  great  Austrian  agriculturist.  M. 
Benesch.  who  for  thirty  years  refused  to  put  faith  in  the  sponta- 
neity of  such  combustion.  Nevertheless,  several  years  ago  he 
was  forced  to  admit  it  by  an  accident  that  occurred  at  his  farm  at 
Meierhof.  In  an  inaccessible  barn  on  a  very  high  scaffold  he 
placed,  one  after  the  other,  five  hundred  loads  of  hay,  cereals, 
and  legumes  cut  green.  About  the  middle  of  the  pile,  a  mass  of 
mixed  oats  ami  vetches  began  to  grow  hot.  The  employees  of 
the  farm,  as  well  as  its  owner,  did  not  appreciate  the  danger,  and 
waited  for  time  to  cool  this  incomprehensible  ardor.  They  fared 
badly,  however,  for  several  days  (if  waiting  served  only  to  en- 
courage and  make  more  active  the  work  of  the  microscopic  heat- 
ers. At  the  end  of  a  week  a  light  curl  of  smoke  arose  from  the 
barn  and  caused  disquiet  in  the  farm  of  Meierhof.  M.  Benesch, 
after  his  unfruitful  appeal  to  time,  had  recourse  to  air,  whose 
contact,  he  thought,  would  cool  off  the  pile  and  disperse  to  the 
winds  the  vaporous  products  <>f  this  mysterious  effervescence. 
But  scarcely  had  his  laborers  reached,  with  great  toil,  the  center 
of  the  pile,  when  Haines  burst  out  on  all  sides,  transforming  the 
into  an  immense  furnace.  The  laborers,  indeed, 
did  not  get  out  alive  without  great  effort.      Every  presumption  of 

incendiarism  or  the  contact  of  a  burning  body  bemg  impossible 

lo  maintain,  this  lire  put  an  end  to  the  previous  skepticism  of  the 

proprietor  of  Meierhof  in  regard  to  the  spontaneous  combustion 

■  if  hay. 

"Other  facts,  not  less  striking,  confirm  the  spontaneity  of  these 

ents  so  well   that   G*  rman    insurance   Companies  have  given 
IS  attention   to  the  matter  of   I  them    in  some  way. 

ompany  from  this  cause  reached  in  a  relatively 

shoi  t  tune  the  sum  oi 

UW<  epeel   that  our   farms  will   escape, 

enough    an    excess   of   water    brings    on    the   fire.      The 
shows   this   well.      Last    August   a   haystack 


holding  15, ocx)  kilograms  [i(>  tons]  took  fire  near  Aulnay-sous- 
Bois,  and  a  barn  full  of  hay  burned  spontaneously  near  Saint- 
Amand  ;  this  was  because  the  hay-harvest  of  [898  took  place  in 
unfavorable  conditions  and  the  excess  of  moisture  predisposed  the 
hay  to  inflammation. 

"This  spontaneous  combustion,  in  fact,  is  only  the  last  act  in 
one  of  these  secret  dramas  that  are  played  silently  in  the  center 
of  badly  dried  masses  of  forage  or  in  the  heart  of  '>ales  of  cotton 
or  tobacco.  The  microbes  that  exist  in  all  these  vegetable  mat- 
ters, excited  by  the  contact  of  water  vapor,  grow  and  increase 
rapidly.  Their  battalions  form  for  the  attack  on  the  great  for- 
tresses of  vegetable  fiber  which  they  dismantle  and  digest. 

"This  work  of  dislocation  and  fermentation  can  not  go  on  with- 
out a  certain  production  of  heat,  which  is  localized  by  reason  of 
the  defective  conductivity  of  organic  substances.  F(  r  this  very 
reason  the  evil  becomes  aggravated  ;  the  theater  of  all  these 
microbian  operations  is  overheated  and,  instead  of  extending  their 
caloric  activity,  the  microbes  become  their  own  executioners.  In 
short,  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the  places  where  they  flourish 
the  temperature  rises  to  300°,  changing  the  hay  into  carbonaceous 
matter,  porous  and  very  light.  In  these  unsuspected  kilns,  the 
forage,  being  altered  into  finely  divided  carbon,  consumes  without 
flame  for  want  of  oxygen,  but  when  the  pile  is  suddenly  opened 
the  access  of  air  causes  the  incandescent  mass  to  inflame  in- 
stantly. 

"To  indicate  the  preferences  and  penchants  of  these  incendiary 
microbes,  scientists  have  given  them  the  name  of  thennophiles 
[heat-loversj.  This  love  for  heat  is  of  course  only  relative,  and, 
according  to  Papeneck,  these  seditious  micro-organisms  succumb 
to  a  temperature  of  80°  [170  F.  ]  precisely  like  the  more  common 
bacteria.  Their  spores,  however,  offer  a  desperate  resistance  to 
heat  and  desiccation. 

"But  how  shall  we  guard  against  so  insidious  and  subtle 
marauders?  M.  Benesch  seems  to  have  solved  this  delicate  ques- 
tion very  simply  with  the  aid  of  a  long  iron  rod  furnished  with  a 
handle,  and  ending  in  a  kind  of  fork.  By  a  twisting  movement 
this  can  bring  to  the  surface  a  sample  of  the  hay  hidden  in  the 
heart  of  a  pile  or  stack.  The  appearance  and  odor  of  the  sample 
serve  as  starting-points  for  observations  that  are  repeated  from 
time  to  time.  As  for  the  temperature,  it  is  easy,  with  a  little 
practise,  to  estimate  it  exactly  by  touching  the  bar  on  drawing  it 
out  quickly  after  leaving  it  in  the  pile  ten  minutes. 

"By  the  use  of  this  simple  instrument,  we  can  always  be  in- 
formed of  the  time  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  demolish  the 
pile  to  stop  a  fermentation  that  threatens  to  bring  on  a  fire." — 
Translatnm  made  jor  The   Literary  Digest. 


Ice-Storms.  —  Whatwecall  ice-storms,  known  by  the  French 
as  verglaSi  would  seem  to  be  more  complicated  things  than  has 
been  supposed.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  due  simply  to 
rain  falling  on  ground  or  objects  cold  enough  to  freeze  it.  But 
recent  observation  shows  that  in  some  cases  the  objects  on  which 
the  rain  falls  and  freezes  are  not  below  the  freezing-point ;  the 
falling  drops,  then,  must  have  been  below  this  point  and  have 
been  kept  liquid  by  some  particular  circumstance — in  other  words, 
they  have  been  in  the  state  called  by  physicists  "su perfusion." 
In  Das  Wetter  (November)  Dr.  \V.  Meinhardus  discusses  the 
circumstances  attending  a  remarkable  ice-storm  that  occurred  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Germany  on  October  20.  [898.  The  facts  of 
this  storm,  we  are  told  by  M.  C.  Maze,  who  reviews  Dr.  Mein 
hardus's  article  in  Cosmos  (December  31),  amply  supported  the 
BUperfusion  theory.  He  says:  "The  rain  fell,  without  having 
been  preceded  by  a  frost,  which  renders  the  old  explanation  un- 
tenable. The  ice  was  formed  under  the  following  conditions  In 
the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere  there  was  a  layer  of  air  whose 
temperature  was  above  the  freezing-point  or  Centigrade  zero. 
This  air  must  have  been  very  moist  and  had  a  tendency  to 
which  brought  about  condensation  and  caused  ram.  Below  this 
layer  was  another,  whose  temperature  was  below  the  freezing- 
point,  in  traversing  it,  the  drops  of  water  were  chilled  without 
being  solidified,  but  solidification  took  place  instantaneously  on 
contact  with  any  body  whose  resistance  tended  to  deform  the 
drop.  This  explanation  does  not  depend  on  an  ideal  situation 
imagined  to  satisfy  a  theory,  but  results  from  facts  proved  by 
observations  on  elevated  stations  and  at  mountain  observatories. " 
—  Translations  made  J o>  'X\\v.  Liikkaky   Dl<  - 
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HOW    WERE   THE    PYRAMIDS    BUILT? 

'THE  Egyptian  pyramids  have  perhaps  caused  more  learned 
*■  speculation  than  any  other  existing  structures.  To  the 
historian,  the  student  of  comparative  religion,  the  astronomer, 
the  archeologist,  the  architect,  they  are  alike  objects  of  never- 
ending  interest ;  but  perhaps  the  engineer  should  claim  them  as 
his  special  property  on  account  of  the  problem  of  their  erection. 
How  could  the  ancient  Egyptians  have  accomplished  without  our 


CONSTRUCTION     OF    THE    PYRAMIDS    ACCORDING    TO    HERODOTUS 
Permission  of  Cassier's  Magazine. 


vast  machinery  a  task  that  would  be  difficult  even  for  us?  In 
Cassier's  Magazine  (January),  W.  F.  Durfee  gives  us  an  answer 
to  this  question  based  on  the  very  positive  statements  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  Greek  historian.  After  mentioning  that  inclined  planes 
or  "ramps  "  of  earth  were  doubtless  used  in  old  times  to  assist  in 
building  huge  edifices,  he  tells  us  that  in  his  opinion  they  were 
not  so  used  in  this  case.  In  an  old  French  work  on  the  subject, 
the  author,  De  Goguet,  says  : 

"'A  very  simple  machine,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  very 
easy  to  manage,  placed  upon  the  first  course,  served  to  raise  the 
stones  destined  for  the  construction  of  the  second.  The  second 
being  finished,  another  machine,  of  the  same  kind  that  I  have 
been  speaking  of,  was  fixed  upon  it,  and  so  on  for  the  rest,  one 
or  more  of  the  machines  being  always  left  upon  each  of  the  courses 
already  laid,  to  serve  successively  for  raising  the  stones  from  step 
to  step.  By  repeating  this  operation  as  often  as  was  necessary 
to  form  the  height  of  the  pyramid,  they  accomplished  the  raising 
of  the  stones  with  ease  to  its  utmost  summit.  Such,  by  the  report 
of  Herodotus,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  body  of  this  monstrous 
edifice  was  constructed. 

'"The  same  author  teaches  us  also  the  method  which  they  fol- 
lowed for  the  exterior  covering  of  the  pyramid,  for  it  is  certain 
that  the  pyramids  had  all,  originally,  an  outward  coat,  whether 
of  square  flags,  or  marble,  or  of  bricks,  or  of  small  ftones,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  presented  to  tho  eye  only  a  perfectly  even 
slope,  such  as  we  see  at  present  in  most  of  these  buildings.  It  is 
true  that  at  this  time  the  great  pyramid  presents  to  us  on  each  of 
its  sides  only  a  kind  of  stair  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  convince  ourselves 
that  this  enormous  mass  was  originally  overcast  with  marble, 
which  has  disappeared  through  the  injuries  of  time,  or  rather  by 
the  avidity  of  the  Arabs.  Herodotus  tell  us,  then,  what  good 
sense  alone  would  have  dictated — that  is  to  say,  that  they  began 
the  coating  of  the  pyramid  from  the  summit. ' 

"Rawlinson,  translating  Herodotus,  tells  us  that  '  after  laying 


the  stones  for  the  base,  they  raised  the  remaining  stones  to  their 
places  by  means  of  machines  formed  of  short  wooden  planks.  ' 

"The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  Goguet's  conception 
of  the  kind  <>!  mechanism  employed  by  the  pyramid-builders.  It 
is  substantially  a  lever  crane.  Cranes  on  this  principle  were  well 
known  at  a  very  early  date.  The  lever  was  in  common  use  in  an- 
cient Egypt,  and  the  pulley  was  also  known  and  used  prior  to  the 
destruction  ol  Nineveh  (b.i  .  625),  and  is  found  figured  among  the 
sculptures  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  that  great  city  by  Ledyard. 
"That  some  species  of  hoisting  mechanism  was  used  by  the  old 
Egyptians  for  placing  obelisks  in  posi- 
tion is  known  from  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
that  Rameses  (1250  B.C.),  fearing  that  his 
engineer  would  not  take  sufficient  care 
•to  proportion  the  power  and  strength  of 
the  machinery  employed  to  raise  an  obe- 
lisk, ninety-nine  feet  in  height,  to  the 
great  weight  to  be  elevated,  ordered  his 
own  son  to  be  bound  to  its  apex,  to  insure 
more  effectually  the  safety  of  the  monu- 
ment. 

"The  inclined  plane — the  simplest  of 
the  elements  of  mechanism — was,  with- 
out doubt,  the  earliest  mechanical  expedi- 
ent used  by  man  for  raising  large  masses. 
As  a  preliminary  to  the  building  of  the 
great  pyramid,  the  engineers  of  Kufu 
(Cheops,  3050  i).c.)  constructed  an  in- 
clined plane  of  masonry  for  raising  the 
stones  from  the  level  of  the  river  to  that 
of  the  rock  platform  on  which  the  pyra- 
mid was  erected — a  height,  according  to 
the  French  survey,  of  144  feet  above  the 
mean  level  of  low  water  in  the  Nile. 
This  inclined  plane,  or  causeway,  was 
over  3,000  feet  in  length,  and  had  a  width 
of  60  feet.  Its  eastern  end  was  contigu- 
ous to  a  canal  communicating  with  the 
Nile,  by  which  the  boats  carrying  the 
stones  from  the  quarries  could  deliver 
them  in  readiness  to  be  dragged  up  this 
vast 'ramp' — doubtless  the  first  artificial 
construction  of  the  kind — on  sleds,  by  men  or  animals,  to  their 
destination." 

But  altho  Mr.  Durfee  will  not  admit  that  inclined  planes  of 
earth  were  used  in  building  the  pyramids,  he  acknowledges  that 
they  were  certainly  used  in  building  temples  in  India,  and  he 
states  that  similar  aids 
were  employed,  not  so 
very  long  ago,  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  He 
says  : 

"It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  inclined  plane 
was  common  in  all  our 
shipyards  (there  called 
'the  brow'),  and  in  our 
early  history  it  was  used 
in  the  construction  of 
large  bul  dings.  The 
writer's  grandfather 
once  told  him  that  'all 
the  stone  and  mortar 
used  in  the  walls  of  a 
certain  cotton  factory 
were  dragged  up  inclined  planes  on  "stone-boats  "  by  oxen,  even 
to  the  top  of  the  building.'  These  inclined  planes  were  made 
of  timber  and  plank." 
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A  "  Bacteria-Engine."— N.  P.  Melnikoff,  the  editor  of  the 
Russian  journal  Tecknologue,  published  at  Odessa,  informs  The 
Scientific  American  that  he  has  made  a  little  model  of  an  engine 
which  depends  for  its  motive  power  upon  the  fermentation  of 
bacteria.  "Altho  the  engine  in  itself  has  no  practical  value," 
says  that  paper,  "it  nevertheless  furnishes  an  interesting  exam- 
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pie  of  the  power  which  can  be  derived  from  fermenting  bodies. 
Mr.  Melnikoff  decomposes  glucose  into  its  constituents.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  parts  glucose  will  give  ninety-two  parts  of 
alcohol  and  eighty-eight  parts  of  carbon  dioxid  gas.  In  a  copper 
.  glucose,  an  acid  phosphate,  acetic  acid,  gelatin,  water  (75 
per  cen>.)  ,and  yeast,  arc  mixed  together.  After  twenty-four  hours, 
thega.;  within  the  vessel,  at  a  temperature  of  20  C.  [OS  F.J,  will 
have  attained  a  pressure  of  four  and  one  half  atmospheres.  The 
inventor  states  that  if  the  vessel  containing  the  yeast-bacteria 
be  large,  and  the  engine  cylinder  be  correspondingly  propor- 
tioned, enough  power  can  be  obtained  to  operate  an  engine  unin- 
terruptedly for  twenty  or  thirty  hours.  The  fermentation  of  dif- 
ferent bacteria  will  give  different  results,  the  power  produced 
depending  upon  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxid  or  other  gases 
generated  by  each  species  of  bacteria.  Mr.  Melnikoff  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  experimenting  with  bacteria  giving  ethylene,  hy- 
drogen, and  other  gases." 


SENTIMENT   AND   SCIENCE. 

TEACHERS  are  warned  by  Prof.  Edward  Thorndike,  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  that  they  must  not  mix  senti- 
ment with  their  instruction  in  science.  By  this  he  means,  for 
instance,  that  children  must  not  be  taught  to  "love  "  plants  and 
animals.  This,  Professor  Thorndike  thinks,  is  really  wrong, 
being  a  kind  of  idolatry,  besides  being  foolish  and  productive  of 
incorrect  thinking  in  the  child.  Doubtless  the  average  teacher 
will  not  like  to  be  told  that  nature,  viewed  from  a  strictly  scien- 
tific standpoint,  is  something  always  to  be  cut  up  and  analyzed 
and  never  to  be  loved;  but  if  Professor  Thorndike's  stories  are 
true,  some  teachers  of  what  is  called  "nature-study  "  have  been 
going  to  the  extreme  of  what  he  terms  "sentimentality,"  and  a 
little  reactionary  advice  may  do  them  good.  He  writes  (in  The 
Educational  Review,  January)  as  follows: 

"A  teacher  said  to  me  recently  :  '  I  do  not  try  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren/ar/j  about  the  animals  and  plants.  I  don't  care  how  much 
they  know  about  them  if  they  only  love  them. ' 

"Another  teacher  said  in  substance.  'What  I  want  is  to  teach 
the  children  to  care  for  and  preserve  all  living  things,  and  to  feel 
the  beauty  and  meaning  of  nature,  to  love  nature.'  Doubtless 
every  reader  of  this  page  has  often  encountered  among  teachers 
and  books  on  nature-study  an  attitude  something  like  that  of 
these  quotations.  It  seems  very  fine  and  moral.  The  pretense 
of  ennobling  the  artistic  and  ethical  nature  of  the  child,  of  raising 
his  curiosity  to  the  height  of  an  affectionate  interest,  is  very 
plausible.  One  thinks  of  the  young  generation  going  forth  im- 
bued with  a  love  of  nature  and  a  joy  in  her  beauties  and  a  rever- 
ence for  her  Creator,  and  dreams  of  a  near  future  when  all  boys 
and  girls  shall  be  poets  in  mind  if  not  in  words 

"  Nature-study,  when  aiming  this  way  is  a  thing  easily  to  grow 
enthusiastic  over;  a  thing  concerning  which  all  of  us,  especially 
young  women,  can  easily  feel  fine  emotions.  But  after  all  this 
aim  is  not  a  worthy  one.  The  teacher  who  aims  chiefly  at  lead- 
ing her  scholars  to  feel  affectionately  toward  plants  and  animals 
is  not  aiming  at  a  justifiable  end.  It  is  not  really  an  esthetic  or 
moral,  but  rather  a  sentimental  aim.  Her  spirit  is  not  the  healthy 
spirit  of  real  goodness  or  beauty,  but  is  rather  the  sickly  spirit  of 
a  sentimental  conventionality. 

"In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  child  should  care 
for  and  preserve  plants  except  for  the  sake  of  himself  or  other 
people.  The  plant  itself  has  no  feelings  which  are  gratified  by 
an  untroubled  existence,  no  pains  which  care  may  assuage.  The 
reason  why  the  child  should  care  for  it  is  simply  that  he  may  give 
some  conscious  being  happiness  by  means  of  its  sight  or  smell  or 
The  plant  itself  is  no  more  an  object  for  love  than  is  the 
dirt  it  grows  in.  When  its  existence  or  prosperity  Conflicts  with 
the  welfare  of  any  human  creature  there  can  not,  of  course,  be 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  sacrificing  it.  The  child  who  should 
■  to  pick  a  flower  to  give  to  some  sick  gnl,  because  forsooth 
he  Loved  the  (lower  and  wanted  to  be  good  to  it,  would  certainly 
be  thought  a  monstrosity,  but  toward  creating  just  such  monsters 
this  style  of  nature-study  tends.  And  logically  the  child  who 
leaves  untouched  a  blossom  which  she  herself  wishes  is  equally 
an  ethical  monster.      Let  the  child   then  tend   the  plants  because 


his  fellows  like  to  see  them.  Let  plant-study  teach  him  to  love 
his  fellows,  if  you  insist  on  its  teaching  him  any  moral  lesson. 
Let  us  remember  that  it  is  not  only  not  wrong  for  the  child  not 
to  love  the  plants  and  tlowers.  it  is  really  wrong  for  him  to  love 
them,  for  it  is  unreasonable  and  therefore  mischievous  idolatry." 

Hut,  heterodox  as  this  will  seem  to  all  good  "lovers  of  nature," 
a  worse  thing  follows,  for  Professor  Thorndike  tells  us  that  we 
must  not  even  love  our  animal  pets,  or  even  think  of  them  as 
loving  us.  We  must  not  even  encourage  the  child  to  regard  his 
pets  as  possessing  continuous  processes  of  thought.  lb 
boldly  : 

"Animals  do  not  have  continuous  selj -conscious  lives,  and  a 
painless  death  is  therefore  never  worse  than  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  them.  Under  many  circumstances  it  may  be  a  boon. 
Animals  do  not  have  sentiments  in  the  human  sense,  and  are 
therefore  utterly  unaffected  by  the  feelings  we  may  have  toward 
them.  Animals'  minds  are  not  streams  of  thought  at  all  compar- 
able to  our  own,  and  therefore  all  emotions  and  conduct  toward 
them  based  on  the  idea  that  they  are  come  from  a  wrong  motive 
and  are  likely  to  be  wrong  emotions  and  acts.  In  general,  we 
have  a  right  to  use  animals  for  our  own  purposes,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  make  them  live  uncomfortable  lives. 

"Now  the  feeling  toward  animals  which  the  sentimental  view 
of  nature-teaching  tries  to  arouse  in  children  is  far  from  this.  Its 
first  and  greatest  commandment  is,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill, '  or  con- 
cretely, '  Thou  must  not  step  on  beetles,  stick  butterflies  on  corks, ' 
etc.  It  aims  to  make  children  love  animals  like  people,  and  so 
extends  to  the  case  of  animals  the  feeling  which  we  all  have 
against  shortening  the  life-probation  of  a  self-conscious  personal- 
ity. This,  we  have  seen,  is  irrational.  Equally  irrational  are  all 
the  other  lines  of  conduct  to  which  the  child  is  led  by  the  emotion 
of  love  toward  animals." 

In  Professor  Thorndike's  opinion  he  does  not  pray  best  "who 
loveth  best  both  bird  and  man  and  beast,"  Coleridge  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  A  child  will  love  his  fellow  man  no  bet- 
ter for  being  taught  to  love  his  horse  and  his  dog.  The  cruel 
Hindu  has  been  systematically  taught  to  respect  and  care  for 
animals.  Nor  will  love  for  living  things  conduce  to  the  progress 
of  science.     The  professor  puts  it  bluntly  thus  : 

"Not  the  girl  who  dearly  loves  her  doll,  but  the  one  who  cuts  it 
open  to  see  its  insides,  is  likely  to  be  an  investigator  of  human 
physiology.  The  boy  who  collects  moths,  who  steals  birds'  eggs, 
who  pokes  the  unlucky  crab  over  onto  its  back  and  in  fascination 
watches  his  uncomfortable  efforts  to  right  himself,  who  takes  his 
toy  animals  apart  to  put  them  together  again,  is  nearer  the  scien- 
tific pathway  than  the  noble  product  of  sentimental  nature-study 
who  loves  the  worms  and  cares  for  the  dear  plants.  .  .  .  Curios- 
ity, not  affection,  is  the  symptom  of  and  anlage  for  the  scientific 
temperament.  It  is  not  even  true  that  the  sort  of  love  our  nature- 
study  begets  will  secure  the  habit  of  scientific  observation.  It 
may  secure  the  personifying  observation  of  poets  and  parable- 
makers,  that  is  all.  Science  and  scientific  observation  are  not  the 
1  csults  of  an  emotional  or  ethical,  but  of  a  purely  intellectual,  in- 
terest in  things.  For  their  purposes  the  most  valuable  quality  in 
the  child-mind  is  the  pure  desire  to  know.  How  little  food  or 
encouragement  or  exercise  this  desire  gets  from  the  sentimental 
teacher  of  nature- fads  is  well  known  to  any  habitual  visitor  of 
schools  or  kindergartens." 

But  must  we  really  stifle  all  love  for  nature  and  her  dumb  crea- 
tures?    Perhaps  not  altogether.      Professor  Thorndike  reluctantly 

concedes : 

"The  feeling  is  desirable  as  an  innocent  esthetic  cmotiot 
means  to  healthy  pleasure.  It  brings  in  Us  tram  outdoor  life  and 
sympathy  with  much  beautiful  literature.  Vet  it  does  not  rank 
very  hij^h  in  the  ethical  scale.  U  is  Dot  a  sign  of  either  great 
virtue  or  great  wisdom,  and  often  goes  with  a  sickly  sort  of  mind. 
It  is  not  comparable  to  the  intellectual  interest  in  human  nature 
which  we  may  call  insight,  or  the  emotional  interest  in  human 
nature  which  we  mean  by  sympathy.  It  is  desirable  for  teachers 
to  arouse  it  only  if  they  arouse  the  proper  species  of  it.  We  are 
far  from  wishing  a  race  of  exaggerated  nature-lovers  of  the 
Ruskin  type,  or  of  morbid  nature-lovers  of  the  type  of  the  heroine 
of  the  lately  famous  'Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night.'" 
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After  this  half-hearted  admission  Professor  Thorndike  returns 
to  the  attack,  and  closes  with  two  definite  charges  against  the 
nature-lovers.  First,  they  discourage  the  investigating,  "pulling- 
apart  "  spirit  in  children,  and  substitute  therefor  a  sentimental 
squeannshness.  Secondly,  they  encourage  "a  vicious  lack  of  dis- 
crimination," putting  "birds,  insects,  snails,  and  plants"  all  "on 
the  same  level,  and  that  too  on  a  level  wrong  for  any  of  them." 
At  any  rate,  he  says,  we  should  leave  poetry  and  esthetics  to 
the  teachers  of  these  branches,  and  not  mix  them  up  with 
science  under  the  misleading  name  of  "nature -study."  He 
ends  thus : 

"If  real  science  is  not  fit  for  children,  let  them  go  without  it, 
but  let  nothing  be  taught  under  its  banner  which  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name.  The  word  nature-study  is  used  to  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins,  one  of  which  we  have  perhaps  exposed.  I,  for  one,  hope 
the  fate  of  science  in  the  common  schools  may  not  be  decided 
until,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  tautology,  we  have  tried  scientific 
science  scientifically  taught." 


Analysis  of  the  Air  by  a  Mushroom.— "If  we  place 
over  water,  under  a  glass  bell  containing  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid,"  says  Cosmos  (December  31),  "a  green  plant — for  example, 
the  Lysimachia  nummularia — the  presence  of  oxygen  soon  is 
evident  in  the  bell,  and  at  the  end  of  several  months  its  contents 
are  more  rich  in  this  gas  than  is  the  outside  air.  The  Agaricus 
atramentarius,  on  the  contrary,  gives  us  an  example  of  a  plant 
formed  of  aerobic  cellules,  which  can  not  vegetate  without  oxygen 
and  which  can  analyze  the  air  as  completely  as  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus would  do  it.  Thus,  if  we  place  over  water,  in  a  graduated 
glass  full  of  air,  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  one  of  these 
mushrooms,  avoiding  direct  contact  with  the  water  and  exposing 
it  to  the  sunlight,  we  shall  presently  remark  an  abundant  con- 
densation of  water,  and  then  all  the  oxygen  is  absorbed.  The 
carbonic  acid  produced  being  dissolved  by  the  water,  the  latter 
rises  in  the  glass.  In  a  glass  of  a  capacity  of  200  cubic  centime- 
ters [13  cubic  inches]  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  few  days  rises 
160  centimeters  and  then  remains  stationary.  The  glass  then 
contains  nothing  but  nitrogen  ;  the  mushroom  dries  up  and  may- 
be preserved  in  this  shape,  all  growth  having  ceased.  In  fact,  it 
is  mummified  in  nitrogen.  If  now  we  introduce  near  the  agaric 
a  green  plant,  such  as  the  Lysimachia  already  mentioned,  we 
shall  perceive,  after  several  days,  that  the  mushroom  begins  again 
to  grow  slowly ;  but  as  the  green  plant  produces  more  oxygen 
than  the  mushroom  can  use,  the  level  of  the  water  soon  descends. 
Mr.  D.  T.  L.  Phipson,  who  relates  these  experiments  in  The 
Chemical  News,  concludes  from  them  that  the  vegetation  of  green 
plants  in  nitrogen  containing  a  little  carbonic  acid  proves  that 
they  are  essentially  anaerobic,  that  they  can  prosper  without  oxy- 
gen, and  that  they  are  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  furnish 
our  atmosphere  with  this  gas.  He  believes  that  the  air  has  thus 
changed  in  the  course  of  centuries,  becoming  more  and  more 
oxygenated,  which  has  enabled  aerobic  plants  and  animals  to 
make  their  appearance." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


Plants  that  Contain  Metals.— A  great  number  of  plants 
are  peculiar  in  containing  in  their  organs  some  metal  that  one 
would  scarcely  expect  to  find  there.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Italia 
Termale,  as  quoted  in  the  Revue  Scientifique,  that  "lithium  ac- 
cumulates in  the  leaves  of  the  grape  vine,  in  tobacco,  and  in  the 
grape  itself.  Another  alkaline  metal,  which  accompanies  lithium 
in  almost  all  minerals,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  is  found  in  the 
ashes  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  tobacco,  in  coffee,  and  in 
tea ;  and  it  is  very  abundant  in  the  beet,  whose  ashes  form  the 
most  advantageous  source  of  the  metal.  Altho  the  presence  of 
aluminum  in  the  ashes  of  vegetables  is  doubtful,  that  of  theoxids 
of  iron  and  manganese  is  evident.  It  is  rare  that  we  burn  wood, 
leaves,  or  nuts  without  seeing  in  the  ashes  a  reddish  tinge  due  to 
iron  oxid,  and  a  greenish  hue  caused  by  manganate  of  potash. 
Zinc  exists  in  the  ashes  of  several  plants,  notably  in  the  viola 
calaminaria,  whose  presence  in  fields  often  serves  as  an  indication 
whereby  deposits  of  this  metal  may  be  found.  Bromin,  iodin, 
and  chlorin,  which  are  metalloids,  are  found  in  composition  with 


the  alkaline  metals,  especially  in  marine  plants.  Even  to  this 
day,  iodin,  used  so  freely  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  is  extracted 
from  sea-weed,  where  it  occurs  in  small  quantities.  Meyer,  of 
Copenhagen,  was  the  first  to  assert  that  the  grains  of  wheat  and 
oats  contain  copper  as  a  constituent  element.  Copper,  in  fact, 
does  exist  in  these  cereals,  especially  in  their  hulls.  As  even  the 
finest  bread  is  not  free  from  bran,  it  is  evident  that  we  consume 
copper.  It  should  be  noted  that  copper  may  play  a  considerable 
part  in  making  bread,  a  proportion  of  one  thirtieth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  sulfate  of  copper  being  sufficient  to  raise  a  moist  flour. 
We  do  not  know  when  the  idea  occurred  to  bakers  thus  to  use 
copper  or  zinc  sulfate,  which  seem  to  have  similar  effects — cer- 
tainly a  dangerous  element  in  this  industry  !" — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Smokeless  Flash-Light.— The  magnesium  flash-light 
powders  commonly  employed  for  photography  make,  as  every  one 
knows,  a  very  disagreeable  cloud  of  smoke.  M.  Charles  Henry 
has  been  experimenting  with  a  view  to  doing  away  with  this  dis- 
agreeable feature.  His  results  are  communicated  to  La  Photo- 
graphic by  M.  L.  P.  Clerc,  and  are  thus  condensed  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  :  "M.  Charles  Henry  has  endeavored  to  keep  the 
magnesia  that  is  formed  as  much  as  possible  attached  to  a  heavy 
substance  that  will  not  easily  fly  about  and  falls  soon  by  its  own 
weight — namely,  the  binoxid  of  barium.  This  substance  at  a 
red  heat  gives  up  half  of  its  oxygen,  and  its  salts  communicate  to 
flames  a  brilliancy  of  greenish  hue,  which  partially  corrects  the 
undue  proportion  of  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  emitted  by  incan- 
descent magnesia.  Finally,  the  binoxid  swells  when  heated  and 
becomes  capable  of  retaining  the  light  powder  of  magnesia 
formed  in  contact  with  it.  The  sole  condition  to  be  observed,  that 
the  binoxid  may  be  reduced  with  incandescence,  is  to  remove  it 
rigorously  from  all  contact  with  oxygen.  To  this  end,  and  also 
to  assure  the  inflammability  of  the  mixture,  the  powder  is  done 
up  in  collodion,  whose  products  of  combustion  constitute  a  re- 
ducing atmosphere,  adapted  to  the  dissociation  of  the  binoxid  of 
barium  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature;  all  the  elements  of 
such  a  powder  thus  play  an  active  part  at  the  highest  point. 
These  powders  have,  besides,  a  great  advantage  over  those  made 
of  chlorate  of  potash  ;  they  are  absolutely  inexplodable  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  and  are  inodorous  and  without  danger  from 
the  physiological  point  of  view."  M.  Henry,  we  are  told,  has 
prepared  two  types  of  powder  that  differ  in  their  proportions  of 
the  binoxid;  the  first,  which  has  only  a  little  magnesium,  gives 
only  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  smoke,  whereas  ordinary  powders  give 
75  to  90  per  cent.  The  other  is  richer  in  magnesium,  burns  more 
slowly,  and  can  be  used  advantageously  only  in  a  special  lamp, 
when  the  proportion  of  smoke  fails  as  low  as  10  per  cent. ,  and  the 
brilliancy,  owing  to  the  high  temperature  to  which  the  magnesia 
is  raised,  is  very  great.  —  Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"We  are  rather  surprised,"  says  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  "to 
see  that  some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  commenting  on  the  career 
of  the  late  John  W.  Keely  with  entirely  too  much  caution.  To  us  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  the  so-called  inventor  is  only  a  proof  of  the  power 
which  persistent  imposture  exercises  with  a  great  many  people.  If  Keely 
had  really,  as  he  claimed,  discovered  a  new  force,  scientific  men  generally 
would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  recognize  his  discovery  and  to  accord 
him  the  fullest  credit.  The  talk  of  'scientific  jealousy*  in  which  he  and 
his  supporters  indulged  was  the  merest  nonsense,  and  was  only  intended 
for  the  special  class  of  half-educated  and  wholly  unscientific  people,  among 
whom  Keely  found  his  chief  support." 

"THE  observant  visitor  to  America,"  says  Henry  Norman,  in  McClure's 
Magazine,  "must  be  impressed  first  with  the  remarkable  development  of 
what  may  be  called  applied  intelligence.  Not  only  is  there  an  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  invention,  but  also,  what  is  perhaps  more  striking  still, 
there  is  apparently  an  instant  readiness  on  everybody's  part  to  make  use 
of  the  things  invented.  .  .  .  From  visit  to  visit,  for  example,  I  have  ob- 
served a  constant  improvement  in  the  telephone.  The  instrument  has 
grown  smaller,  neater,  more  graceful,  simpler,  and  easier  to  use.  As  it 
stands  on  an  American  desk  to-day,  it  might  be  a  flower-holder.  In  some 
of  the  best  and  most  expensive  parts  of  London  to-day  you  can  not  have 
a  telephone  put  in  your  house  at  all.  When  you  do,  it  is  the  ugly  box  ar- 
rangement of  ten  years  ago.  I  call  upon  a  journalist  friend  in  New  York. 
Upon  his  desk  stands  an  elegant  little  apparatus  through  which  he  con- 
verses every  afternoon  with  Washington  and  Chicago.  In  a  London  news- 
paper office  you  might  as  well  look  for  a  machine  for  making  liquid  air." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE   "RADICAL    DEFECT"   OF    MODERN 
PREACHING. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  JEFFERSON,  pastor  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  Church  in  New  York  City,  admits  that 
many  present-day  preachers  do  n<>t  come  up  to  the  demands  of 
the  times.  Since  entering  the  pulpit  he  has  discovered  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  criticisms  he  made  when  in  the  pew,  and  he 
gives  the  fruits  of  bis  experience  and  observation  in  a  book  of 
talks  devoted  to  lay  views  of  the  cloth.  In  a  chapter  entitled, 
"What  is  the  Matter?"  he  tells  where  the  clergy  make  their  great 
mistake.  As  the  shortcomings  of  clergymen  are  such  frequent 
topics  of  discussion,  both  in  conversation  and  print,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's view  will  be  of  wide  interest.     He  says: 

"I  have  no  objection  to  telling  you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
radical  defect  in  much  of  the  preaching  of  our  time.  It  is  lack  of 
spiritual  passion.  The  tone  of  authority  is  faint.  Too  much  of 
the  preaching  is  like  that  of  the  Scribes.  Clergymen  are  numer- 
ous,  but  prophets  are  few. 

"Here  lies  the  trouble.  Only  a  prophet  can  achieve  genuine 
success  in  these  hurried  and  fascinating  days.  Time  was  when 
a  scholar  could  do  it.  When  books  were  expensive,  and  locked 
up  in  the  libraries  of  the  elite,  a  man  versed  in  book-lore  could 
find  a  Sunday  audience  eager  to  listen  to  the  information  which 
he  was  willing  to  impart.  Those  days  are  gone.  Before  the  rise 
of  the  daily  paper,  the  preacher  could  be  an  editor,  and  make  his 
sermons  running  commentaries  on  current  events.  That  sort  of 
preaching  was  once  counted  successful.  It  is  a  failure  now.  Be- 
fore the  multiplication  of  lecture-platforms  and  music-halls  and 
art-galleries,  and  other  sources  of  intellectual  entertainment  and 
esthetic  gratification,  fine  music  from  the  organ  loft  and  exqui- 
site essays  from  the  pulpit  seemed  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  de- 
mands. But  music,  while  it  may  still  have  charms  to  soothe  the 
savage  breast,  is  not  conspicuously  successful  in  attracting  non- 
churchgoers  into  the  house  of  Cod.  And  much  of  the  finest  lit- 
erary work  displayed  at  present  in  American  pulpits  seems  to  be 
hopelessly  lost  on  this  unkempt  and  stiff-necked  generation. 
Even  the  pulpit-reformer  does  not  wear  his  crown  long.  He  has 
had  his  day,  like  the  editor-preacher  and  the  r.est.  By  striking 
one  special  evil  hard,  he  may  cause  the  world  to  resound  for  a 
season  with  the  echoes  of  his  blows,  and  may  even  succeed  in 
chipping  off  a  fragment  of  some  false  custom  or  established 
wrong  ;  but  unless  a  preacher  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  re- 
former, he  can  not  long  hold  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  con- 
gregation, or  hope  to  build  an  enduring  Christian  church.  In 
short,  the  poor  preacher  has  been  ousted  from  the  snug  position 
of  editor,  lecturer,  essayist,  reformer;  and  there  is  nothing  left 
him  now  but  the  arduous  vocation  of  a  prophet 

"Notwithstanding  the  discussion  ad  nauseam  through  the  week 
in  the  daily  press  of  every  happening  and  event,  there  are  preach 
ers  who  have  the  temerity  to  expect  people  to  come  to  the  church 
on  the  Lord's  Day  to  hear  the  old  newspaper  straw  threshed  over 
again.  And  notwithstanding  every  center-table  groans  with 
licals  and  magazines  edited  with  consummate  ability,  and 
filled  with  articles  written  in  many  cases  by  the  pen  of  genius, 
there  are  ministers  who  dabble  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  literary  dis- 
cussion and  philosophical  Speculation,  and  then  wonder  why  the 
blessing  of  tile  Almighty  does  not  rest  upon  their  labors.      There 

•(  h  abroad  just  now  to  work  reforms.     Everything  is  being 

overhauled,  from  systems  of  theology  to  boards  of  aldermen. 
The  social  order  is  rotten,  the  industrial  system  is  accursed,  the 
iastical  rigitne  is  ripe  for  burning— so  men  assert.  There 
is  a  hubbub  of  discordant  voices,  each  voice  screaming  out  a 
panacea,  and  promising  the  golden  age;    and  in  this  fury  f( 

•nent   and   reconstruction,  too  many  pulpits,  I  am   inclined 

to  think,  waste  their  time  and  strength.      It  is  a  proof  of  Christ's 

matt  insstli.it   He  Stood    in   the  presence  of  the  Roman 

empire  and   never  struck  it.      His  work  was  to  strike  the  heart. 

"iking   the    hearts   of    peasants,    he   overturned    the   empire. 

lids,   '  Follow  me  '  ' 

ion  is  different  from  all  other  forms  of  addn 
the  v  ire    t.p    hear    it.      If   tired   men   and 


women  are  to  be  expected  to  attend  public  worship  Sunday  morn- 
ing, the  atmosphere  of  the  house  of  God  must  be  made  different 

from  that  which  these  people  breathe  through  the  week 

"Bright  things,  true  things,  helpful  things  are  said  in  abun- 
dance, but  the  spiritual  passion  is  lacking.  The  service  smacks 
of  time  and  not  of  eternity.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sermon  is  not 
that  of  Mount  Sinai  or  Mount  Calvary,  but  that  of  the  professor's 
room  or  the  sanctum  of  the  editor.  The  intellect  is  instructed, 
the  emotions  are  touched,  but  the  conscience  is  not  stirred,  nor  is 
the  will  compelled  to  appear  before  the  judgment  throne  and  ren- 
der its  decision.  The  old  tone  of  the  'Thus  saith  the  Lord  '  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  is  lacking.  Men  are  everywhere  hungering 
and  waiting  for  it,  but  in  many  churches  they  have  thus  far 
waited  for  it  in  vain. " 


WHAT  SCHOLARS  THINK   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

'THE  assertion  is  made  so  often  that  modern  scholarship  has 
*■  broken  altogether  with  Christian  principles  that  an  impar- 
tial investigation  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  this  regard  is 
a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Such  an  examination, 
on  an  extended  scale,  is  made  by  Pastor  Erich  Foerster,  of 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main,  and  is  published  in  the  ZeitschriJ  t  Jiir 
Theologie  und  Kir c he  (Berlin),  filling  the  entire  96  pages  (vol. 
ix.,  No.  1)  of  that  scholarly  journal.  The  writer  investigates  the 
problem  in  three  directions,  namely,  in  the  department  of  pure 
scholarship;  in  the  world  of  statesmanship  and  politics;  and, 
thirdly,  in  the  leading  belles  lettres  and  literature  of  the  day. 
The  article  is  a  "study,"  and  is  entitled  "Das  Christentum  der 
Zeitgenossen,"  and  on  the  whole  makes  a  much  better  showing 
for  the  standing  of  Christianity  among  the  leading  men  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  action  than  supersurface  indications  would 
lead  the  casual  reader  to  expect.  The  evidence  is  furnished  in 
detail  that,  at  least  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned — and  here  the 
imagined  rupture  between  Christianity  and  modern  culture  is 
more  pronounced  than  in  any  other  land — such  a  break  has  not 
occurred,  no  matter  how  many  individual  cases,  especially  in 
general  literature  and  in  journalism,  may  occur  in  which  a  pro- 
nounced antagonism  to  Christianity  has  found  utterance.  The 
first  of  the  three  parts  of  Foerster's  investigations  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  in  itself  and  for  non-German  readers,  and  we 
accordingly  extract  some  of  its  leading  data: 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  " lawyers  are  poor  Chi  stians."  yet 

the  most  brilliant  and  original  representation  of  Christianity  in 
our  day  has  come  from  the  pen  of  a  jurist,  namely,  Rudolf  Sohm, 
sor  of  law  in  the  university  and  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
new  Civil  Law  Book  ot  the  German  empire.  His  book  on 
"  Kirchenrecht  "  is  an  exceptionally  scholarly  investigation  of  the 
character  of  original  Christianity,  on  a  positive  and  conservative 
basis.  Kahl  and  Rieker,  two  other  prominent  jurists,  have  also 
published  works  appreciative  of  the  character  and  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity. As  a  representative  in  the  department  of  political 
economy  we  draw  attention  to  the  lately  deceased  veteran  au- 
thority, Professor  Roscher,  of  Leipsic,  among  whose  papers  was 
found  a  special  work  on  Christianity,  entitled  "Spiritual  Thoughts 

of  a  Student  of  Political  Economy."    This  work  shows  how  closely 

the   author   studied   the   Gospels   and   how   keenly   he  appreciated 
their  contents.      Other  names  of  men  in  this  department  of  research 

who  have  publicly  given  expression  to  their  favor  of  Christianity 

are    Karl    Knies,  Theodore  von   der  Goltz,  Adolf  Wagner,  Gustav 
Schmoller.     All  these  have  in  their  writings  in  the  most  po 
manner  emphasized  particularly  the  moral  motives  of  Christian- 
ity, especially  for  the  solution  of  the  social   problems  of  the  day. 

The  younger  school  of  specialists  in  tins  science,  headed  by  Pro- 
fessor Brentano  of  Munich,  and  containing  among  its  members 
such  men  as  Walter  Lots,  Max  Weber,  and  Gerhard  von  Schulze, 
have  really  made  it  a  part  of  their  program  to  make  the  Christian 
church  the  final  court  of  appeal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
contests  of  the  day,  as  this  has  been  done  in  a  more  practical  way 
by  the   English  Christian  Socialists,  such   as   kingsley,    Maurice, 

Ludlow,  and  Robertson. 

Among    the    German    historians    of    our    generation    the    most 
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marked  represeutative  was  Leopold  von  Ranke,  who  in  his  work 

of  universal  history  made  Christianity  the  center  of  development, 
and  in  his  masterly  investigations  of  the  history  of  the  Reforma- 
tion finds  in  this  event  the  key  to  all  modern  history.  The  pupils 
who   have   gone   out    from    his   school   all   to  a   man   give    special 

prominence  to  Christianity  as  a  factor  and  force  in  history.  Kx- 
amples  of  tins  we  find  in  the  keen  analysis  ^(  the  religious  devel- 
opment of  Luther  from  the  pen  of  Max  Lenz,  or  the  biography  of 

Coligny  by  Erich  Marcks.  The  same  is  true  of  the  historians  of 
civilizations.  Among  others  Mont/.  Cariere  has  published  a  spe- 
cial work  entitled  "Jesus  Christ  and  the  Scientific  Research  ot 
the  Day."  Riehl.  who  is  equally  an  authority  in  this  line,  has 
done  the  same,  his  book  being  entitled  "Studies  in  Religion  by  a 
Child  of  the  World."  Among  classical  writers  none  stands  more 
prominent  in  his  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  than  Ernst 
Curtius,  the  famous  Greek  historian  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
especially  in  his  high  appreciation  of  the  ideals  of  a  Christian 
life.  The  political  writer  and  historian  Treitschke,  also  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  was  equally  pronounced  in  recognizing  in 
Christianity  the  basis  for  the  welfare  of  a  state. 

The  smallest  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  Christianity  is  nat- 
urally expected  among  the  natural  philosophers.  But  recently, 
Dr.  Dennert,  himself  a  leading  scholar  in  this  field,  in  reply  to  an 
assertion  made  by  a  social-democratic  author  that  nearly  all  stu- 
dents of  nature  were  unbelievers,  has  statistically  proved  that  this 
is  far  from  the  truth.  He  has  reached  the  surprising  result  that 
among  modern  specialists  in  the  department  of  natural  sciences 
the  majority  are  pronounced  adherents  of  positive  Christianity, 
or  at  any  rate  of  a  theistic  type  of  religious  thought,  and  that  the 
percentage  of  non-believers  among  this  class  of  men  is  no  larger 
than  it  is  among  the  students  of  other  sciences.  In  most  cases 
Dennert  is  able  to  quote  directly  from  the  scholars  in  question. 

Probably  most  surprising  of  all  is  the  fact  that  even  among 
the  leaders  of  German  philosophical  thought,  which  is  constantly 
charged  with  being  the  breeder  of  hypotheses  antagonistic  to 
Christianity,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  particularly  a  turn  in 
favor  of  its  claims.  A  philosopher  like  Claus,  of  Erlangen,  is 
half  a  theologian,  and  others,  such  as  Wundt,  Volkelt,  Paulssen, 
and  Eucken,  of  Jena,  are  adherents  for  the  positive  type  of  Chris- 
tian faith. 

An  analysis  of  the  relation  sustained  toward  Christianity  by 
these  learned  representatives  of  various  branches  of  scholarly 
research  reveals  the  fact  that,  while  all  are  more  or  less  favorable 
to  Christianity,  they  do  not  all  have  the  same  understanding  of  this 
term.  Foerster  formulates  three  groups  in  this  respect,  namely, 
one,  of  which  Cariere  and  Curtius  are  model  representatives,  who 
have  no  sympathy  for  the  historic  basis  of  Christianity  or  even 
special  interest  for  the  Founder,  except  as  a  teacher  of  morals,  but 
see  in  Christianity  only  higher  ideals  of  life  realized  which  in  Greek 
and  classic  culture  were  only  formal  expectations  and  longings; 
a  second,  of  which  Sohm  and  Roscher  are  pronounced  types,  who 
accept  an  orthodox  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  ;  and  a  third  group,  headed  by  Paulssen 
and  Sohm,  who  aim  at  a  reconstruction  of  original  Christianity 
and  recognize  in  this  the  realization  of  their  ideal,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  opposite  of  modern  culture  and  civilization  in  many  re- 
spects. Eucken  presents  similar  contrasts,  but  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  —  Translation  ?nade  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


Religion  and  the  Secular  Press.— Not  long  ago  a  re- 
ligious journal,  published  in  the  city  of  New  York,  sneered  at 
the  secular  press  for  presuming  to  discuss  religious  questions. 
The  implication  was  that  the  writers  for  the  secular  press  are  not 
only  uninformed  on  religious  matters,  but  hostile  to  religion 
itself.  Apropos  of  this,  the  New  York  Tribune  (January  15) 
says  : 

"Now,  every  intelligent  layman  who  read  this  knew  that  it  was 
not  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  secular  journals,  and  the  inevit- 
able tendency  of  such  an  unfounded  assertion  is  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papers  making  it,  and  to  restrict  its  reading  constit- 
uency to  the  hidebound  member  of  its  own  denomination.  This 
is  a  misfortune  for  the  paper  in  question,  but  even  more  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  general,  which  is  forced  into 
the  attitude  of  arrogantly  condemning  all  outside  discussion  of  its 
tendencies,  however  legitimate  and  honest  such  discussion  may 


be,  In  point  of  fact,  the  widespread  recognition  of  religion  as  a 
live  topic  for  discussion  in  the  secular  press  is  an  admission  of 
its  importance  that  should  gratify  all  Christians. 

"Secular  editors  are  DO  more  infallible  than  religious  editors  in 
discussing  questions  of  religion,  but  at  least  they  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  exalting  trivialities  to  a  place  of  supreme  importance, 
as  some  of  the  old-time  religious  papers  do.  They  strive,  with 
such  ability  and  knowledge  as  they  possess,  to  disclose  the  real 
tendencies  of  present-day  Christianity  and  lay  before  their  read- 
ers the  vital  principles  that  are  involved  in  the  creeus  of  the 
churches.  That  is  the  policy  of  every  reputable  secular  journal, 
but  they  have  no  patent  on  it.  The  religious  papers  can  adopt 
the  same  course,  as  the  majority  of  them  are  coming  to  do,  to 
their  great  advantage  and  that  of  religion.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  Christian  laymen  can  be  made  to  take  any  interest  in 
merely  speculative  questions  or  pet  crotchets." 

The  Tribune  also  points  out  that  "  the  more  important  religious 
journals  do  not  now  confine  themselves  to  denominational  news 
and  views,  but  discuss  the  great  questions  and  movements  of  the 
secular  world  with  ability  and  intelligence  "  ;  and  it  claims  that 
by  so  doing  they  accomplish  much  more  for  the  cause  of  religion 
than  they  ever  did  as  purely  denominational  papers. 


PAUL   AND   THE  JERUSALEM    CHURCH. 

MR.  J.  WARSCHAUER,  who  is  a  convert  from  Judaism,  a 
graduate  of  Exeter  a«d  Manchester  (Unitarian)  colleges 
at  Oxford,  and  now  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Clifton,  con- 
tributes an  article  under  the  above  caption  to  The  New  World 
for  December.  In  this  he  undertakes  to  show  that  the  Jerusalem 
church,  that  is  to  say,  the  elder  apostles,  had  a  definite  and  far- 
seeing  policy  to  Christianize  the  world  by  first  Judaizing  it;  that 
their  methods  were  in  harmony  with  the  intention  of  Jesus;  and 
that  the  radically  different  and  headstrong  course  adopted  by  Paul 
was  cause  for  irritation  and  opposition  among  his  colleagues,  the 
carrying  out  of  whose  policy  it  made  impossible. 

The  division  between  Paul  and  the  principal  personages  of  the 
Jerusalem  church  Mr.  Warschauer  holds  to  have  rested  upon  two 
clearly  defined  differences,  one  of  policy  and  method,  the  other 
of  doctrine.  He  rejects  the  tacitly  assumed  theory  that  the  heads 
of  the  original  church  at  Jerusalem  were  narrow  sectarians  desti- 
tute of  any  expansive  policy.  It  is  true  that  for  the  first  few 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ  they  lived  quietly  among  the  Jews, 
observing  the  law  and  attending  the  services  in  the  temple.  They 
avoided  formal  secession,  or  anything  that  would  mark  them  as  a 
separate  body.  But  we  must  not  argue  from  this,  Mr.  War- 
schauer says,  inactivity  or  remissness  in  spreading  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  There  is  nothing  in  Christ's  teaching,  the  writer  claims, 
to  indicate  that  he  ever  contemplated  a  severance  from  Judaism. 
"It  was  the  purification  of  the  national  faith,  not  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Catholic  church,  that  he  had  undertaken."  Any  extra- 
Palestinian  movement  was  to  have  for  its  object  the  reaching  of 
the  lost  sheep  of  Israel — the  Jews  of  the  Diaspora.  Mr.  War- 
schauer says,  in  support  of  his  claim  that  we  have  no  evidence 
that  Jesus  had  in  His  mind  any  extra-national  development  of  the 
religion  He  founded  : 

"The  closing  words  of  Matthew's  Gospel  are,  quite  apart  from 
the  alleged  occasion  of  their  utterance,  too  obviously  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  magnificent  afterthought ;  they  are,  moreover,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  same  writer's  testimony,  where  he  reports  Jesus 
as  forbidding  His  disciples  any  extension  of  missionary  efforts  to 
the  Gentiles  or  even  the  closely  related  Samaritans  (Matt.  x.  5, 
6),  enjoining  the  restriction  of  these  efforts  to 'the  lost  sheep  of 
Israel.'  .  .  .  An  enthusiast  without  personal  knowledge  of  Christ 
might  conceive  the  idea  of  carrying  Christ's  teaching,  or  what  he 
thought  to  be  such,  to  the  Gentiles;  but  again,  why  heap  scorn 
upon  the  original  disciples  for  loyally  abiding  by  their  Master's 
command,  and  abstaining  from,  or  even  looking  askance  at,  en- 
terprises which  He  had  not  sanctioned?" 

Jerusalem  was  the  center  of  a  Judaism  at  that  time  coextensive 
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with  the  Roman  empire.  In  Alexandria,  in  Spain,  the  Jews  had 
gathered  around  their  synagogs  great  numbers  of  partial  con- 
verts. Gentiles  who  submitted  themselves  to  all  but  the  whole 
burden  of  the  law.  All  over  the  world,  moreover,  the  Jews  re- 
mained in  constant  and  organic  connection  with  Jerusalem.  Thus 
any  new  idea  expressed  in  that  city  would  travel  along  the  Roman 
trade  routes,  and  finally  influence  Jewish  thought  in  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  empire.  The  writer  sums  up  the  case  thus  far,  as 
follows  : 

"Jesus  advocates  the  preaching  of  His  Gospel  among  the  Jews 
of  the  Diaspora;  the  apostles  take  the  steps  which  they  consider 
best  calculated  to  bring  about  this  result,  with  the  least  waste  of 
energy  or  motive  force.  But  is  this  '  home-missionary  '  activity 
of  theirs  merely  hypothetical?  The  existence  of  pre-Pauline 
churches  in  Antioch  and  Rome  is  the  best  answer,  and  it  will  be 
found  sufficient  indication  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem really  exercised  some  influence  upon  the  Judaism  abroad, 
which,  both  in  its  numerical  aggregate  and  in  its  possibilities  as 
a  power  unto  salvation,  far  outweighed  the  Judaism  of  Palestine. 
Was  it  then  so  wild  and  crazy  a  hope  on  the  part  of  the  '  Judai- 
zing  '  party  that  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  their  race  would 
come  to  adopt  the  spiritual  precepts  of  the  beloved  Teacher,  until 
the  ends  of  the  earth  should  reecho  the  Beatitudes,  and  deserts 
and  waste  places  be  made  vocal  with  the  exalted  strain  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount?  And  would  not  the  conversion  of  their 
own  race,  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  have  affected  in  the  most  far- 
reaching  way  the  nations  among  which  they  had  their  dwellings? 
We  must  apologize  to  the  popular  view  of  history  for  crediting 
these  men  with  motives  other  than  reactionary,  and  designs  con- 
taining a  spark  of  that  idealism  which  had  irradiated  the  life  and 
teachings  of  their  Leader;  nevertheless,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  not 
improbable  supposition  that  they  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  cherish 
such  designs ;  that  these  were  in  harmony  with  the  aspirations  of 
Jesus  Himself;  and  that  they  might  have  been  largely  successful 
but Jor  the  interjerence  of  Paid .  And  since  we  have,  contrary 
to  our  promise,  ventured  into  the  umbrageous  realm  of  the  might- 
have-been,  we  will  go  on  to  add  that  but  for  this  circumstance, 
the  efforts  of  the  Jerusalem  church  might  very  well  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  widely  successful  Christianity  which 
would  have  included  the  race  of  Christ  Himself.  That  it  would 
not  have  been  the  Christianity  of  Paul  is  true;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  might  have  been  nearer  the  Christianity  of  Christ.  Whether 
the  actual  course  events  did  take  should  be  deplored  or  whether  it 
furnishes  us  with  cause  for  rejoicing,  is  not  a  question  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  nor  is  it  one  which  seems  capable  of  solu- 
tion. " 

Mr.  Warschauer  points  out  that  for  some  years  after  Christ's 
death  this  process  of  reforming  Judaism  from  within  was  carried 
on  with  fair  success,  and  promise  of  fuller  success  to  come.  Ac- 
cepting the  hypothesis  that  Mr.  Warschauer  supplies,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  if  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem  were  to  succeed  in  their 
propaganda,  extreme  measures  and  language  must  be  avoided, 
and  tact  used  in  choosing  the  right  time  and  place  for  advancing 
their  doctrines.  To  those  eager  for  disputations  and  arguments 
the  purlieus  and  precincts  of  the  temple  offered  ample  opportuni- 
ties. There  were  to  be  met  strangers  eager  for  any  new  thing  in 
doctrine,  any  latest  development  of  Messianic  speculation.  These 
men  were  possible  converts  to,  and  disseminators  of  Christianity. 
But  there  is  do  reason  to  believe,  the  writer  says,  that  the  more 
rvative  apostles  had  recourse  to  methods  so  fatal  to  their 
own  scheme  as  would  have  been  any  unwelcome  or  violent  ob- 
truding of  their  opinions  in  the  synagogs.  At  this  point  Mr. 
hauer  turns  to  the  causes  of  discord  between  Paul  and  his 

■,ues  : 

"Their  eyes  i.id  been  directed,  concentrated,  by 

Himself — up";  onists;    Paul's  glance,  from  the 

aning,  embraced  a  wider  area.     To  the  Jew  in  thi 

he  would   brin.  iistiamty  as  he  conceived 

it — a  '  ty  having  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  other 

e  not  based  upon  any  direct  acquaintance  with 

.   but  be  perceived  that  tins  message  was  destined  tor.  was 

at    least    likely   to    appeal    to,    B    larger    than    national    audience. 


This  in  itself  was  a  startling  departure  from  what  we  have  imag- 
ined to  be  the  policy  of  the  Jerusalem  church,  and  it  complicated 
affairs  from  the  very  outset ;  but  when  Paul  proposed  that  any 
Gentile  converts  he  might  win  should  be  accepted  into  full  com- 
munion on  terms  of  equality,  without  becoming  Jews  and  ob- 
serving the  law,  a  fruitful  field  for  conflicts  was  at  once  opened. 
.  .  .  Here  were  proposals  such  as  Jesus  Himself  had  never  con- 
templated ;  here  was  a  departure  from  tradition  which,  if  sanc- 
tioned, would  mean  that  definite  rupture  between  Christianity 
and  Judaism  which  the  apostles  were  most  anxious  to  avoid,  and 
which,  if  once  it  became  an  accomplished  fact,  would  make  the 
realization  of  Jesus 's  and  their  own  dearest  hopes  utterly  impos- 
sible. .  .  .  Bitterly  must  they  have  regretted  the  appearance  upon 
the  scene  of  this  irrepressible  and  terribly  energetic  man  who.  as- 
suming at  once  equal  standing  with  them,  was  forcing  their  hands, 
aye,  and  forcing  their  feet,  too,  into  alien,  perilous,  and  most  un- 
welcome paths. 

"But  if  thus  Paul's  general  policy  could  scarcely  recommend 
itself  to  the  Jerusalem  church,  the  particular  tactics  which  he 
adopted  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  painful  impression 
possible  upon  the  elder  apostles;  for  these  tactics  were  none  other 
than  those  which  had  already  been  employed,  with  such  deplor- 
able results,  by  Stephen.  Paul,  we  know,  made  much  of  hisapos- 
tleship  to  the  Gentiles — so  much  so  that  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  his  preaching  has  been  comparatively  overlooked  ; 
this  man  whose  mission  was  to  the  heathen  nations  rather  than  to 
the  Jews,  elected  on  his  missionary  journeys,  if  we  may  place 
belief  in  the  narrative  of  Acts,  to  speak  almost  without  exception 
in  the  synagogs  !  " 

By  this  settled  policy  of  using  the  Jewish  synagogs  Paul  reached 
that  numerous  body  of  Gentiles  who  were  already  semi-converts 
to  Judaism,  and  this  it  was  that  embittered  the  Jews.  Paul's 
great  influence  over  these  semi-attached  Gentiles  was  due,  the 
writer  says,  to  his  universalism,  his  disregard  of  the  law,  and  his 
doctrine  of  immortality.  But  the  Jerusalem  church  could  see  no 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the  success  of  the  Pauline  mis- 
sion. The  dream  of  its  leaders  to  convert  their  coreligionists  in 
the  Diaspora  was  brought  to  an  end  for  good  and  all  by  the 
methods  Paul  had  adopted.  At  the  same  time  they  were  forced 
to  admit  on  terms  of  equality  men  whom  they  could  not  regard 
as  equals,  seeing  that  they  did  not  accept  the  law  which  Jesus 
had  declared  inviolable  ;  and  "because  of  these  unwelcome  ones 
they  were  to  sever  their  own  connection  with  their  own  nation, 
as  was  inevitable  once  the  Jews  became  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
new  associations  the  'Nazarenes'  had  formed."  Moreover,  they 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  his  Gentile 
converts  differed  in  substantial  respects  from  that  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  second  of  the  two  causes  of  disagreement  mentioned  by  the 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  his  paper. 

The  difference  of  doctrine  between  Paul  and  the  Jerusalem 
church  lay  chiefly  in  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  law.  By  the 
elder  apostles  the  acceptance  of  the  law  was  considered  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  admission  to  the  Christian  communion — in  other 
words,  they  held  that  in  order  to  become  a  Christian  it  was  neces- 
sary to  become  a  Jew.  But  according  to  Paul's  teaching,  Christ 
had  superseded  the  law.  The  law  was  inimical  to  the  cause — it 
was  the  law  that  had  slam  Christ.  It  was  a  snare  to  enti.. 
men,  setting  up  a  standard  which  none  could  reach,  and  merci- 
lessly exacting  punishment  tor  what  it  was  in  DO  man's  power  to 
avoid.  Mr.  Warschauer  points  out  that  the  average  Jew  attached 
DO  such  nightmare  significance  to  the  law,  and  goes  into  the  mat- 
ter at  some  length  to  prove  that  Paul's  estimate  was  distorted  by 
his  peculiar  temperament.  To  Mr.  Warschauer  it  appears  as  a 
grave  misfortune  "that  Christendom  has  looked  upon  the  law 
through  Paul's  eyes  rather  than  through  those  of  the  writer  of  the 
nineteenth  psalm.  "  In  conclusion  we  quote  the  following  striking 
statements  : 

"Loth   as  one  would    be   to  part  with   any  of  those   works  of  a 

mighty  religious  genius,  the  Pauline  epistles,  it  is  yet  doubtful 

whether  Christianity  could   not  have   been  carried  on   by  flic  gos- 
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pels  alone,  to  the  lesser  confusion  of  the  human  mind.  .  .  .  To 
the  present  writer  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  that  by  the 
tactics  described  in  the  preceding  pages  the  Jewish  race  lias  been 
irretrievably  severed  from  Christianity,  when  union  between  the 
two  and  the  gradual  transformation  of  Judaism  into  something 
gentler  and  less  exclusive  were  just  possible.  The  enmity  be 
tween  Christendom  and  Jewry,  with  its  agonizing,  endless  tale  of 
persecution,  bloodshed,  torture,  and  ignominy,  must  in  some  de- 
gree be  set  down  as  the  damnosa  hareditas  of  the  missionary 
policy  of  Paul." 


THE     LITERATURE    OF    CHRISTIAN     SCIENCE 
EXAMINED. 

PROF.  J.  M.  DIXON,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
having  published  an  account  of  his  "impressions"  at  a 
Christian-Science  gathering,  was  accused  of  taking  an  unfair  at- 
titude toward  the  subject,  an  attitude  which  he  was  implored  to 
correct  by  reading  Mrs.  Eddy 's  "Science  and  Health."  Having 
carefully  studied  the  book  in  question,  Professor  Dixon  describes 
in  The  Independent  (December  22)  his  failure  to  be  converted. 
So  unconvincing  did  the  book  appear  to  him  that  he  writes  : 

"The  strongest  argument  I  could  use  to  demonstrate  the  irra- 
tionality of  Christian  Science  would  be  to  open  some  one  of  the 
pages  of  the  book  and  bid  a  thoughtful  student  examine  it  word 
for  word,  phrase  by  phrase,  clause  by  clause.  The  thorough 
shoddiness  of  the  material  becomes  then  apparent.  The  book  is 
the  production  of  a  shallow,  ill-trained,  ill-balanced  mind,  deal- 
ing with  subjects  far  beyond  its  grasp.  The  writer  has  evidently 
never  passed  through  the  education — so  thoroughly  wholesome, 
so  vitally  requisite,  and  yet,  to  sentimental  minds,  so  hard  and 
unpleasant — which  makes  an  author  examine,  criticize,  and  define 
his  terms  before  using  them." 

Speaking  of  the  theology  of  "Science  and  Health,"  Professor 
Dixon  finds  fault  with  the  writer  for  her  denial  of  personality 
both  to  God  and  to  Christ.  Christ  is  the  "Divine  Principle,  not 
Person  "  ;  God  is  Principle,  not  Personality,  Mrs.  Eddy  tells  us. 
This,  Professor  Dixon  says,  is  as  if  a  son  were  to  speak  of  his 
father  as  "the  male  principle  of  my  production."  Another  doc- 
trine displeasing  to  Professor  Dixon  is  that  "woman  is  the  high- 
est type  of  man  " — a  doctrine  which  he  condemns  as  unhistorical 
and  unscriptural.  Of  Mrs.  Eddy's  "science"  Professor  Dixon 
has  this  to  say  : 

"In  the  seventh  chapter  (of  the  edition  I  have  before  me  as  I 
write,  the  135th),  a  chapter  entitled  'Wayside  Hints,'  a  page  is 
devoted  to  the  glories  of  science.  It  is  given  the  fourth  place  as 
one  of  the  walls  of  her  city.  To  show  the  author's  elevated  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  mission  of  science,  I  will  quote  in  full 
one  of  the  four  paragraphs  : 

"  '  In  the  year  1853  a  daguerreotypist  said  to  a  youth,  whose  likeness  he  was 
taking  for  a  dollar:  "People  think  pictures  will  be  cheaper  when  they  can 
be  taken  on  paper;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  process  is  possible,  but  it  will  cost 
too  much  for  practical  use."  Within  a  few  years  of  this  prophecy  a  dollar 
would  buy  a  dozen  photographs,  each  more  enduring  than  the  fading  old 
daguerreotype  upon  which  that  artist  was  at  work. 

'■'So  is  it  everyday.  Penny  postage  is  a  reality.  The  ocean-cable  and 
the  telephone  are  omnipresent  (sicO  ' 

"  Fancy  '  improvements  '  like  these  forming  the  walls  of  an  eter- 
nal city,  along  with  the  Bible,  Jesus,  and  Christianity  !  Such  is 
actually  Mrs.  Eddy's  teaching.  The  whole  passage  is  inconceiv- 
ably grotesque.  She  confuses  the  appliances  of  science — the  mere 
'Nuremberg  toys,'  as  Emerson  has  named  them — with  the  noble 
reality  of  science.  At  heart  she  is  a  materialist  and  a  Philis- 
tine  

"Does  Mrs.  Eddy  refuse  the  name  of  science  to  philology?  or 
does  she  comprehend  why  it  claims  to  be  considered  a  science? 
Her  book  shows  that  she  is  completely  ignorant  of  its  laws,  altho, 
as  usual,  she  allows  herselj  to  speak  as  if  she  were  mistress  of 
the  subject.  In  the  opening  paragraphs  of  chapter  vii.  occurs 
this  passage  :  'The  word  city  coveys  the  idea  of  an  assemblage  of 
people  for  high  purposes,  and  is  akin  to  another  word,  civiliza- 
tion, both  coming  from  civis  (citizen),  and  civitas  (city  or  state). 
So  largely  is  this  true  that  one  can  easily  believe  that  our  word 


polish  is  derived  from  polls,  the  Greek  term  for  city.'  Now 
science  teaches  us  that  civilization  can  not  come  from  civitas, 
ami  that  polish  has  no  more  to  do  with  polls  than  with  a  police- 
man's  boots. 

"Her  views  of  history  remain  as  crude  and  parochial  as  if  she 
had  con  lined  her  reading  to  the  Sunday-school  library  of  some 
ultra  evangelical  sect.  This  is  evident  from  a  passage  occurring 
in  this  same  seventh  chapter,  in  which  she  refers  to  the  Waldenses 
and  the  Scotch  Covenanters  as  the  bearers  of  her  'healing  power  ' 
when  it  had  disappeared  elsewhere — the  sole  representatives  of 
good  in  an  evil  world.  What  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  or  Francis 
d'Assisi,  or  Louis  IX.,  or  the  other  holy  men  of  the  centuries? 
Mrs.  Eddy  ignores  them.  'In  the  Christian  church  this  demon- 
stration of  healing  was  early  lost,  about  three  centuries  after  the 
crucifixion,'  until  it  reappeared  in  the  Alps  and  the  wilds  of  Scot- 
land !  And  she  adduces  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  these  pe- 
culiar healing  powers  among  these  two  hardy  races,  but  coolly 
endows  them  with  gifts  that  for  capricious  reasons  of  her  own 
she  wishes  them  to  possess 

"Let  me  quote  from  her  work  (p.  230)  : 

"*  The  third  side  of  our  City's  outline  joins  the  fourth,  which  in  its  turn 
touches  the  first  side,  the  Bible,  forming  the  last  angle  of  a  perfect  square. 

"Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

So  wrote  Bishop  Berkeley,  on  his  way  to  the  New  World,  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  He  was  a  great  Natural  Scientist  in  his  day,  and 
held  opinions  concerning  "absolute  idealism"  which  advance  his  memory 
[sic  .']  near  the  border  line  of  Christian  Science  ;  but  even  Berkeley  could 
not  foresee  the  immense  gains  which  Natural  Science  would  make  in  the 
next  century.  Upon  the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  the  last  sunbeams 
linger.  If  there  is  any  thought  which  is  associated  with  the  West,  it  is  the 
thought  of  freedom  and  progress. 

"Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  Western  sea  !  " 

What  one  great  word  is  whispered  on  this  wind?  Science!  And  science, 
the  second  term  in  the  title  of  our  form  of  faith,  is  the  fourth  side  of  our 
Four-square  City.' 

"It  is  difficult  to  treat  seriously  this  farrago  of  inept  metaphor, 
ill-fitting  vocabulary,  and  confused  thought.  In  so  far  as  Bishop 
Berkeley  dabbled  in  'Natural  Science  '  he  was  a  failure.  His  be- 
lief in  the  virtues  of  tar-water,  a  subject  to  which  he  devoted  a 
volume,  is  remembered  merely  as  an  eccentricity.  And  to  use 
the  word  'opinions  '  in  respect  to  the  noble  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  mental  philosophy  he  made  in  his  'Theory  of  Vision  '  is 
to  misuse  language,  and  expose  one's  own  ignorance." 

Professor  Dixon  claims  that  at  every  point  of  attack  Mrs. 
Eddy's  book  is  wholly  vulnerable.  Yet  how  account  for  its  great 
influence  and  wide  popularity?  These  are  due,  Professor  Dixon 
thinks,  to  several  causes.  One  cause  is  found  in  its  bold  attack 
on  the  problem  of  pain  and  disease.  The  critic  admits  that  the 
book  has,  underlying  its  claptrap,  "the  sublime  truth,  acknowl- 
edged in  every  real  philosophy  manual,  that  mind  is  the  first  and 
last  reality,  and  that  it,  and  not  matter,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
fact  of  life."  As  illustrative  of  the  mental  attitude  which  might 
be  considered  capable  of  producing  such  a  book  as  "Science  and 
Health,"  Professor  Dixon  tells  the  following  story  : 

"The  other  day  some  women  were  engaged  in  a  religious  dis- 
cussion. One  of  them,  wiser  than  the  rest,  had  advocated  an 
exact  and  minute  study  of  the  best  commentaries.  This  view  did 
not  commend  itself  to  the  next  speaker.  '  I  am  not, '  she  said,  'in 
favor  of  too  minute  study  and  thinking.  I  want  to  get  truth. 
And  you  know  we  are  told  that  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not, 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh."' 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

ACCORDING  to  The  Lutheran  Standard  a  vacant  church  in  Philadelphia, 
which  pays  its  pastor  a  salary  of  $i,2ooa  year,  has  the  names  of  a  hundred 
candidates  under  consideration. 

ACCORDING  to  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  the  Jew  still  be- 
trays an  absolutely  unprecedented  tenacity  of  life.  The  death-rate  is 
really  but  little  over  half  that  of  the  average  American  population. 

According  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  a  fortune  of  $450,000  has 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Origny. 
In  that  little  French  town  a  basket-maker  by  the  name  of  Burlureaux 
thrived  so  well  that  he  opened  shops  for  his  wares  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and  in  Leeds.  By  economy  and  close  attention  to  business  he  accumulated 
the  fortune  which  now  goes  to  his  only  child,  a  Sister  of  Charity. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   SITUATION    IN    THE    FAR    EAST 

NEARLY  all  persona  who  have  studied  the  subject  agree  that 
partitioning  of  China  into  colonial  possessions  is  only 
ition  of  time.     Already  the  European  powers  have  mapped 

out  "spheres  of  influence,"  but  they  have  left  out  of  their  consid- 
•i   a   new   factor — the   United    States.     Japan    especially    is 
anxious  to  America's  cooperation  when  the  booty  is  to  be 

divided.  The  only  question  which  until  recently  seemed  unan- 
swered was,  Can  China  resist?  The  reply  is  now  pretty  gener- 
ally. No.  The  Celestial  Empire,  Shanghai,  declares  most  em- 
phatically that  the  giant  will  not  be  aroused,  because  he'  refuses 
to  see  tile  danger.     The  paper  says  : 

"The  so-called  '  Christian  Science'  which  would  eradicate  evil 
and  pain  by  denying  their  existence  and  heal  the  sick  man  by 
telling  him  he  is  mistaken,  that  he  is  perfectly  well,  seems  to  have 


firm.  Hut  there  is  a  painful  probability  that  the  analogy  may 
still  hold  good,  with  the  difference  that  the  situation  of  the  two 
powers  will  be  reversed." 

Russian  soldiers  are  said  to  be  in  possession  of  many  parts  of 
Mongolia.  Germany  and  England,  it  is  reported,  are  coming  to 
terms  regarding  their  interests  in  Shantung.  Japan  alone  has 
not  been  able  to  obtain  further  material  advantages.  The  Japa- 
nese are,  therefore,  anxious  to  form  a  combination  in  which  the 
strength  of  their  country  can  be  profitably  invested.  Marquis  Ito 
thinks  that,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  powers,  Japan  must 
have  her  armaments  ready.  In  the  course  of  a  speech  before  the 
members  of  the  Liberal  Party  he  said  : 

"  Unless  Japan  is  ready  to  meet  the  case  nothing  can  be  done 
in  time  of  need  even  tho  all  her  people  be  roused  to  anxiety  after 
the  event  has  arisen.  This  point,  I  believe,  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  by  all  who  love  their  country.  There  are  many  facts 
which  prove  that  the  condition  of  China  is  dangerous,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  she  is  so  generally  and  that  she  has  no  power 
to  subdue  her  rebels  or  resist  the  armed  forces  of  other  powers. 
...   I  consider  it  important  for  naval  and  military  officers  to  keep 


RUSSIA'S  ATTITUDE  JUSTLY  BNRAOES  UNSELFISH  John  HULL. 

been  anticipated  in  China  where  the  gravest  disorders  of  the  stale 
are  removed  by  the  simple  plan  of  willing  to  believe  that  they 
are  non-existent." 

Pierre  Lerov- Beaulieu  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Paris,  fears  that  China  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
adopt  Western  civilization  in  preference  to  her  own.  Similar 
opinions  are  held  by  M.  von  Brandt,  German  ex-Minister  to 
China,  who  says  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Berlin  : 

"  It  is  often  said  that  the  present  dynasty  is  very  unpopular.  It 
is  worth  while  to  point  to  Governor  Chang-Chih-Tuny's  book,  in 
which  he  proves  clearly  that  no  dynasty  oppressed  the  people  less 
or  did  more  for  them.  His  remarks  about  Western  nations  are 
not  so  flattering;  during  the  past  fifty  years,  he  thinks,  their 
governments  have  done  little  to  deserve  credit.  Western  states 
have  become  rich  and  powerful,  but  their  inhabitants  are  unhappy 
and    watch    for  every  chance   to  murder  their  rulers.      Were  the 

as  kindly  treated  as  the  Chinese  by  their  em; 
we  would    not   hear  so  often   of  the  assassination   of  high -placed 
>:is  ni   Europe  and  America. 

"Now  it  is  just  as  well  to  Bee  ourselves  as  others  see  us.     An- 
other passage  m  Chang's  book  deserves  attention.     He  believes 
•  •  not  yet  ripe  for  Parliamentarism  ;  were  they  to 

it  to  obtain   the  destruction  of 
itian  churches,  and  this  would  lead  to  the  com 
of  China  by  the  powei 

That  conquest  is  steadily  progressing,  tho  nol  without  squab- 
5  the  conquerors.     England  1  ed  valuable 

i  the  Vanj  oded  her 

ghai,  much  to  the  disgust  of  that  Bection  of  the 

pbicb  is  at  present  predominant.     "At  one  time," 

The  Saturday  Review,  London,  "it  was  hoped  that  the 

-ion  of  the  French  settlement  at  Shanghai  would 

end  Pashoda  question,  and  I  ind  would  stand 


BUT   HE   FINDS   A   WAY   TO   RESTORE   '1  I  IK   BALANCE   OF   POWER. 

Kladderadatsch,  Berlin. 

a  vigilant  watch  over  the  turn  of  events  in  the  far  East  at  all 
times.  Mind  you,  unless  sufficient  preparations  are  made  to  meet 
the  emergency,  we  will  lose  every  opportunity  of  maintaining 
the  prestige  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Shimada  Saburo,  editor  of  the  Mainichi  Shimbun,  advo- 
cates a  closer  union  between  England,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan,  as  the  countries  most  interested  in  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion from  a  purely  humanitarian  point  of  view.  He  says  in  the 
Hansei Zasshi,  Tokyo : 

"In  dealing  with  foreign  powers,  we  rely  upon  the  world's  con- 
sciousness of  humanity.  Self-respect  invokes  the  respect  of 
others.  Actuated  by  this  principle  in  all  our  doings,  we  can 
count  on  the  help  of  another  factor  which  I  have  thus  far  left  out 
of  consideration.  This  is  America,  which  occupies  an  important 
place  in  Eastern  affairs.      That  she  is  not  a  lighter  but  the  friend 

of  peace  and  commerce,  is  admitted  on  all  hands;   nevertheless 

she  is  not  a  coward.      .She  makes  a  firm   stand  when  her  int< 
are  at  stake.      If  called   upon   by  a  righteous  cause,  she  does  not 
shrink  from  risking  her  peaceful  existence,  as  is  evidenced  by  her 
present  war  with  Spain. 

"  England  comes  to  China  with  friendly  feelings  ;  so  do  Americ  I 
and  Japan.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  I  think,  for  Japan  to  form  alli- 
ances with  other  powers  simply  from  warlike  considerations. 
(  hir  ambition  is  to  base  our  policy  on  the  principles  of  justu  i 

Out  attitude  toward  China  shall  be  to  had  her  in  the  way 

of  progress  and  civilization.      Any  nation,  whether  it  be  England, 

Russia,  o.-  America,  which  conns  to  the   tar  East  with   the  same 

•  m  view,  will  lie  our  natural  ally." — Translations  made  J  or 

Li  i  ik.\k\     1  in.  i 


Tin    Alldeutsche    V.-  :ti7.en- 

sliip.    At  present  a  German  loses  his  clt icon's  rights  after  ten  yeai 
id,  nnleai  he  registers  al  ■  German  consulate,    It  is  rag| 
thai  m  fnture  every  German  be  regarded  .>s  such  until   in-  renounces  hit 

rights  ni  ins  own  fi ee  will. 
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FREE  CRETE. 

CRETE,  the  Cuba  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  practically 
free,  and  if  her  people,  for  once  in  their  history,  cease  quar- 
reling with  each  other,  if  they  pay  taxes  without  being  compelled 
to  do  so  at  the  sword's  point,  and  allow  strangers  to  form  a  better 
opinion  of  them  than  the  heathen  Hannibal  or  the  Christian 
Paulas  had,  the  island  will  probably  be  little  interfered  with. 
Prince  George,  the  choice  of  the  powers,  has  been  installed  as 
governor,  and  the  newspapers  relate  "that  not  a  single  person 
was  killed  on  the  day  when  he  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment." He  made  a  speech  upon  the  occasion,  which  we  sum- 
marize as  follows  : 

Having  accepted  this  position  as  governing  commissioner  of 
your  autonomous  country,  as  offered  to  me  by  Russia,  England, 
France,  and  Italy  in  your  name,  I  hereby  assume  authority.  I 
count  upon  your  patriotism  as  a  help  to  assist  me  in  doing  my 
duty.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  fulfil  your  wish  and  the  mandate  of 
Europe  that  you  shall  be  justly  and  liberally  governed.  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  be  obedient  to  the  law  and  cease  to  quar- 
rel about  race  and  religion.  Unless  you  do  this,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  restore  peace  to  Crete.  I  ask  you  to  assist  me  in  order  to 
secure  the  help  of  the  powers,  which  cannot  be  valued  too  highly. 

The  press  of  Europe  is  not  at  all  unanimous  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  island  will  now  become  peaceful,  altho  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  the  Mohammedans — such  as  remain — are  cowed. 
The  Speaker,  London,  says: 

"His  [Prince  George's]  real  difficulty  will  be  to  reduce  a  peo- 
ple made  fierce  by  ages  of  Turkish  oppression  to  civilized  order, 
and  to  raise  a  revenue  which,  as  uncivilized  government  is 
cheap,  they  will  probably  be  reluctant  to  pay.  The  Prince,  how- 
ever, will  have  absolute  power,  the  island  is  fertile,  and  if  he  will 
only  insist  at  any  hazard  that  indifferent  justice  shall  be  done  to 
all  men  without  bribes,  there  will  soon  be  quiet.  The  difficulty 
of  governing  Mohammedans  is  exaggerated.  Mohammedans,  like 
all  other  people,  ask  for  'justice  and  bread  '  first  of  all,  and  when 
they  get  them,  live  quietly  enough  under  Austrians  in  Bosnia, 
under  Russians  in  the  Khanates,  and  under  Englishmen  in  India." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette,  London,  says: 

"  Whether  the  notable  fact  that  the  Cretans  abstained  for  even 
one  day  from  murdering  each  other  arose  from  fulness  of  heart, 
or  from  the  fact  that  the  people  had  been  deprived  beforehand  of 
their  weapons,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  in  either  case  it  would 
be  too  much  to  hope  from  one  day's  good  conduct  that  it  will 
continue  indefinitely.  .  .  .  The  Christians  have  of  late  been 
united  in  acquiring,  by  highly  unchristian  methods,  the  property 
of  the  plundered  Mohammedans ;  and  when  the  fear  of  the  ad- 
mirals is  removed,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  laid  in  a  fresh  stock 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  they  will  naturally  fall  to  fighting  over 
the  booty.  .  .  .  As  for  the  unhappy  Mohammedans,  one  corre- 
spondent refers  to  their  demeanor  as  'cordial. '  Like  the  gentle- 
man in  the  Biglow  papers  who  dissented  from  the  majority,  but 
promptly  became  'unanimous'  on  being  'ridden  out  on  a  rail,' 
Cretan  Mohammedans  probably  find  it  more  comfortable  to  be 
cordial  than  to  dissent  just  at  present." 

But  this  paper  belongs  to  the  "expansionist"  section  among 
English  organs,  and  these  are  accused  by  the  Continental  papers 
of  a  desire  to  add  Crete  to  the  British  possessions.  The  Daily 
Mail,  London,  reports  that  the  English  will  stay  there  for  a  few 
years.     The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says  : 

"In  that  case  'the  others  '  also  will  stay.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  island  if  order  has  to  be  maintained  by  the  powers ! 
It  is  said  that  England  wants  only  the  trade  of  the  island,  but  it 
is  her  custom  to  claim  sovereignty  wherever  she  has  some  trade. 
The  Greeks  know  this,  hence  they  have  obtained  German  finan- 
cial aid  as  well.  The  'Egyptian  '  financial  ventures  are  there- 
fore not  isolated." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  does  not  believe  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans have  asked  for  British  protection.  The  Deutsche 
Rundschau  says : 


"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  civil  war  will  end  now  in  Crete.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Mohammedans  deserve  as  much 
consideration  as  the  Christians.  Should  the  latter  refuse  to  give 
up  their  weapons,  as  the  former  have  done,  the  powers  will  sim- 
ply be  forced  to  intervene.  It  is  certainly  an  irony  of  politics  if 
the  nomination  of  a  Greek  prince  as  governor  should  be  the  intro- 
duction of  Crete's  annexation  to  Greece.  When  Prince  George, 
the  modern  Jason,  went  out  to  take  the  island  by  a  raid,  the  same 
powers  interfered — theoretically  at  least — which  now  create  him 
governor.  Turkey  in  the  mean  time  vanquished  Greece,  and  is 
rewarded  by  the  loss  of  the  Isle  of  Minos." — Translations  made 
/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS    ANOTHER    "JAMESON    RAID"    IN    SIGHT? 

TROUBLE  is  brewing  again  about  South  Africa,  chiefly,  for 
the  present,  in  the  British  press.  The  Boer  still  refuses  to 
adopt  foreign  manners  and  foreign  rule,  and  most  English  papers 
hint  that  it  is  time  for  another  attempt  to  end  the  independence 
of  the  South  African  Republic.  President  Kruger  especially 
comes  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette 
cites  as  proof  of  his  being  uncivilized  that  he  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  visit  of  a  London  county  councillor.  Meanwhile 
one  Edgar,  an  Englishman,  was  shot  by  a  Boer  policeman  named 
Jones  during  a  street  row,  and  the  matter  was  made  the  occasion 
for  a  big  demonstration  at  Johannesburg,  which,  however,  ended 
very  tamely,  the  authorities  being  prepared  to  put  down  rioting 
with  a  strong  hand.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  killing  of 
Edgar  is  called  a  murder  by  the  English  papers,  and  the  release 
on  bail  of  a  policeman  who  shot  an  Englishman  is  termed  an  out- 
rage which  must  be  punished  by  annexing  the  Transvaal.  The 
Times,  which  was  largely  responsible  for  the  Jameson  raid  of 
three  years  ago,  says:  "The  good  of  South  Africa  demands  that 
British  subjects  be  given  citizens'  rights  in  all  South  Africa,  and 
neither  Transvaal  nor  any  other  power  can  prevent  it."  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  can  not  see  how  the  Transvaal  police 
can  be  anything  but  "corrupt,  brutal,  and  inefficient,"*  warns 
Kruger  that  his  course  is  nearly  run.  The  Birmingham  Gazette 
says  : 

"When  such  a  crisis  arises  as  that  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  petition  to  the  Queen  against  Boer  tyranny,  a  great 
many  small  matters  come  to  light  which  have  passed  unobserved, 
tho  they  are  all  drops  in  the  ocean  of  discontent.  .  .  .  President 
Kruger  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  astute  person,  but  we  are  much 
disposed  to  think  that  he  is  an  overrated  man,  and  that  'short- 
sighted mule  with  leanings  toward  corruption  and  tyranny  '  would 
be  a  far  more  accurate  description  of  his  character." 

The  Glasgow  A'ews  says  : 

"Meantime,  stories  of  Boer  insults  continue  to  flow  into  the 
papers.  Here  is  an  extract  from  an  Englishman's  letter:  'A 
man  to  whom  I  had  once  occasion  to  speak  my  mind  gave  infor- 
mation to  the  authorities  that  I  had  been  selling  guns  and  ammu- 
nition to  hostile  natives. '  The  letter  goes  on  to  give  samples  of 
the  unjust  manner  in  which  he  was  treated — an  experience  that 
seems  to  be  the  lot  of  far  too  many  Britons  in  Kriiger's  country." 

The  Sheffield  Telegraph  says  : 

"The  Boers,  however,  are  blind.  They  see  in  every  event  of 
their  petty  history  the  guiding  finger  of  the  Almighty,  precisely 
as  did  the  Israelites  of  old  ;  and  it  is  about  as  easy  a  task  to  con- 
vince of  wrongdoing  a  people  which  believes  that  every  act  of  its 
legislature  is  the  result  of  inspiration  from  on  high,  as  it  would 
be  to  teach  trigonometry  to  a  cow.  That  is  what  makes  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Uitlanders  so  hopeless.  The  Boer  is  always  in  the 
right;  and,  therefore,  as  between  him  and  an  Englishman,  there 
is  but  scant  justice  obtainable  by  the  latter.  " 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  attack  the  Transvaal  be- 


*  Most  policemen  in  Johannesburg  are  English,  Scots,  and  Irish,  with  a 
small  sprinkling  of  Germans.  It  is  hard  to  get  the  farmers'  sons  for  this 
work.—  Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest: 
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cause  the  republic  fails  to  give  citizens'  rights  to  a  class  of  people 
who  are  not  accorded  such  rights  in  their  own  country  or  other 
colonies,  viz.:  the  British  Indians.      The  Saturday  Review  says : 

"In  the  language  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  despatch,  Article  14 
'contains  one  of  the  essential  conditions  upon  which  complete 
self-government  was  accorded  by  Her  .Majesty  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic'  It  expressly  includes  all  persons  other  than  na- 
tives—and East  Indians  are  not  Africans — without  any  qualifica- 
other  than  that  of  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  republic. 
Dr.  Leyds  himself  can  be  quote;!  as  an  authority  for  the  dictum 
that  to  exclude  Asiatics,  being  subjects  of  the  Queen,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  convention.  The  'locations  '  law  is  but  an  indi- 
rect way  of  enforcing  exclusion 

"The  subject  is  not  without  delicacy,  because  of  the  growing 
feeling  in  Natal  that  Kast  Indian  immigration  has  passed  beyond 
reasonable  limits.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain's  hands  are  not  tied  by 
Natal.  It  is  for  him  to  see  that  the  imperial  interests,  safe- 
guarded by  the  convention,  are  not  set  aside  in  Pretoria.  The 
local  issue  in  Natal  stands  by  itself;  the  question  of  Asiatic  im- 
migration into  the  Transvaal  is  part  of  the  larger  issue  of  whether 
the  South  African  Republic  honestly  means  to  live  at  peace  with 
the  British.  If,  in  this  matter  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
under  Article  14.  Mr.  Kriiger  persists  in  being  perverse,  the  whole 
question  of  the  future  government  of  the  Transvaal  may  have  to 
be  reconsidered  and  decided  anew  in  London." 

The  Morning  Leader,  however,  says  : 

"The  British  subjects  have  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  this 
class  out  in  the  Transvaal,  as  they  have  in  British  colonies.  It 
shows  to  what  lengths  the  blind  fool-fury  of  the  jingo  will  inspire 
him  when  he  actually  pretends  to  pity  the  coolies!  But  to  those 
who  are  not  blind  the  game  will  appear  to  be  a  little  too  thin." 

Another  grievance  is  that,  since  the  Jameson  raid,  British  sub- 
jects are  refused  permits  to  carry  arms,  "altho  the  police  are 
armed  with  clubs  and  revolvers,"  as  one  correspondent  remarks. 
This  drew  from  The  Daily  Chronicle  the  following:  "Now,  in 
the  first  place,  until  Dr.  Jameson's  escapade  is  forgotten,  this 
law  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  unnatural  precaution  ;  and.  second, 
no  country  that  we  are  aware  of  permits  private  citizens  to  carry 
firearms  to  use  against  the  police  when  they  consider  that  the  lat- 
ter are  exceeding  their  rights.  "     And  Ju  slice,  London,  says: 

"The  unsophisticated  man  will  therefore  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  agent  of  the  law  who,  with  or  without  provocation,  slew 
the  man  Edgar  was  at  once  arrested,  and  that  the  judicial  authori- 
ties of  the  Transvaal  have  shown  themselves  at  least  up  to  date, 
fully  determined  not  to  spare  the  delinquent.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  well  if  the  ' overzealous '  policeman  nearer  home  were  as 
promptly  brought  to  book  as  his  South  African  brother  appears  to 
have  been  by  the  Transvaal  (Government.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great 
grievances  of  these  hardly  used  'British  residents  '  is  stated  to  be 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms  to  shoot  at  the  police 
with!  Our  friend,  the  mild  Daily  Chronicle,  suggests  that  this 
grievance  at  least  is  a  trifle  far-fetched.  We  may  expect  next  to 
hear  that  great  indignation  is  aroused  among  the  '  British  resi- 
dents '  at  the  Dutch  policeman  persistently  refusing  to  stand  still 
enough  for  the  less  skilful  British  'shot  '  to  take  fair  aim  at  him  !  " 

The  London  Speaker  also  points  out  that  the  Transvaal  au- 
thorities act  with  extreme  moderation.  Speaking  of  the  Jones 
case  the  paper  says  : 

"PoT   it   is  to  be  observed   that  one  Clem   Webb,  charged  with 

contempt  of  court  for  publicly  calling  Constable  Jones  a  mm  < 

was  dismissed  by  the  Landdrost,  who  thought  the  case  should  be 
overlooked.      In    this   country   Webb    would    probably   have   been 

fined.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  who  have  gravely  proposed  to 
ezclui  on  a  few  poor  foreigners  earning  miserable 

id  of  London,  can  Dot  decently  blame  P 
dent  1  tating  to  endow  with  tin-  franchise  men  who 

would  vote  him  out  of  his  country  if  they  could." 

has,  on  the  whole.  b<  aim,  with 

cception  of  the  Rand  Post,  Johannesburg,  whose  editor,  a 

al  gentleman,  bas  suffered  repeatedly  personal 


attacks  from  the  British  element.     He  expresses  himself,  in  the 
main,  as  follows  : 

These  foreigners  come  here  to  rob  us,  to  destroy  the  pur 
our  homes,  to  poison  the  natives  with  drink  and  our  children  with 
lewd  practises.  They  go  away  as  soon  as  they  have  as  much 
money  as  they  want,  yet  they  would  enslave  us.  If  war  does 
come,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  English,  Let  us,  in  that  case,  do 
at  least  one  good  service  to  Christianity  and  civilization.  A  day 
should  be  set  to  give  the  women  and  children  a  chance  to  leave 
Johannesburg.  Then  the  place  must  be  leveled  with  shot  and 
shell,  the  mines  be  filled  with  the  bodies  of  the  men  and  the  wreck 
of  their  houses.  What  do  we  care  for  gold  !  Let  us  destroy  this 
modern  Sodom  and  Gomorra! 

The  Pretoria  Volkstem  censures  this  language,  but  does  not 
agree  to  the  proposition  of  The  Slar,  the  British  organ,  that  the 
editor  of  7 he  Post  should  be  punished,  "unless  the  British  Gov- 
ernment sets  an  example  by  punishing  its  own  papers."  The 
Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows  ■ 

The  object  of  this  crusade  against  the  Transvaal  is  plain.  The 
Witwatersrand  gold-fields  are  to  be  added  to  Rhodesia.  Rhodesia 
is  bankrupt,  and  the  Naboth's  vineyard  of  the  Boers  must  save 
its  influential  stockholders  from  bankruptcy.  Will  Chamberlain 
act?  We  doubt  it.  The  Boers  are  as  able  to-day  as  in  1SS1  and 
1896.     Much  of  this  fuss  is  chiefly  for  the  stock-exchange. 

Many  Berlin  papers  declare  that  Germany  will  not  trouble 
about  the  matter,  except  to  see  fair  play.  "  It  was  the  manifest 
injustice  of  the  Jameson  raid  which  influenced  the  Emperor,  "  says 
the  Courier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Orange  Free  State  is  cer- 
tain to  assist  the  Transvaal.  "If  our  independence  is  worth 
having,  it  is  worth  fighting  for,"  says  President  Steyn.  "We  do 
not  trouble  the  British  in  their  own  territory,  but  it  is  useless  to 
speak  of  a  '  United  South  Africa  '  in  which  we  are  to  play  the  part 
of  the  conquered."  —  Translations  made  /or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   ITALIAN   ANARCHISTS. 

AS  our  readers  are  aware,  the  Italian  Government  some  time 
since  invited  the  powers  of  Europe  to  send  delegates  to  a 
conference  for  the  suppression  of  anarchism.  As  most  anarchist 
assassins  are  Italians,  one  would  suppose  that  Italy  is  a  hotbed  of 
international  revolutionism.  Francois  Carry,  in  the  Correspon- 
dant ,  Paris,  denies  this.  Italy,  he  thinks,  is  the  breeding-ground 
of  assassins,  but  anarchist  theories  are  but  slightly  responsible 
for  this  fact.  The  character  of  the  people  and  their  economical 
condition  are  responsible.     He  says,  in  the  main  : 

If  we  examine  impartially  Italy's  share  in  the  anarchist  move- 
ment, we  are  forced  to  confess  that  it  is  by  no  means  as  consid- 
erable  as  it  seems.  Thus  Italy  has  furnished  none  of  the  j^reat 
leaders.  Bakunin,  Kropotkin,  Reclus,  Grave,  Faure,  are  not  Ital- 
ian names.  This  is  easy  to  explain  :  Italy  has  waged  war  inces- 
santly upon  anarchism.  Reunions  of  anarchists  are  impossible 
in  Italy.  The  Italian  anarchists  are  adventurers,  condottierivtx 
the  service  of  international  revolution. 

Hut  what  makes  them  willing  to  act  as  such  ?  The  explanation 
is  that  "the  political  criminal  is  nowhere  more  honored  than  in 
Italy,"  as  the  Vienna  Zeit  aptly  remarks.     Moreover,  the  Italian 

is  the  greatest  of  individualists,  and  least  willing  to  Submit  his 
will  to  the  influence  of  others.  And  the  Italian  has  less  regard 
for  human  life  than  any  other  European,  Ready  to  draw  h 
loved  knife  on  the  slightest  pretext,  more  willing  to  trust  to  his 
revolver  than  to  argument,  he  becomes  a  terrible  weapon  m  the 
hands  of  international  anarchism. 

Tlie  Italian  is  also  more  ready  t<>  serve  a  secret  society  than 
any  Other  man.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  could  the  Canioira 
and  the  Mafia  terrorize  the  people  so  completely.  But  nothing 
lenders  the  Italian  more  willing  to  risk  his  life  as  an  assassin  than 

onviction  that  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr  by 
his  countrymen.     In  [856  King  Ferdinand  II.  narrowly  escaped 

assassination  during  a  review  of  his  troops.  A  soldier  coolly 
Stepped  from  the  ranks,  firing  his  pistol  at  him.  He  was  shot  a 
few   days  after,  but   his   hick  a   pension,  his  sisters  a 
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handsome  dowry,  by  order  of  Garibaldi !  The  assassin  of  Cano- 
vas  is  revered  as  a  hero  in  Rome;  the  murderer  of  the  Empress 
of  Austria  no  les>. 

In  many  par's  of  Italy  the  poor  lead  lives  little  better  than  the 
lives  of  brutes.  Piedmont.  Tuscany,  Lombard)-,  the  provinces 
most  visited  by  foreigners,  do  not,  indeed,  differ  in  point  of  com- 
fort from  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe.  But  in  many  districts 
poverty  and  starvation  rule  supreme.  Says  the  Matino,  Naples; 
"The  truth  is  that  a  good  fifth  of  our  people  live  like  savages, 
inhabit  huts  which  even  a  Papua  negro  would  despise,  have  to  be 
content  with  food  a  Kafir  would  not  touch."  The  Italians  pay 
more  in  taxes  than  the  people  of  any  other  European  country. 
All  this  naturally  fosters  a  revolutionary  spirit.  "The  Russians 
have  their  nihilism,  which  is  a  national  affair,"  says  the  Berlin 
Post.  "The  Italian  anarchist  hates  crowned  heads  only  because 
to  him  they  represent  the  supreme  expression  of  capita/ism." 
"What  would  you  have,"  said  a  man  arrested  for  attempting  the 
life  of  King  Humbert,  "I  was  hungry  and  I  wanted  revenge." 

One  would  suppose  that  the  clergy  should  counteract  anarchism, 
as  Italy  is  full  of  priests.  But  their  work  is  sterile.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  decide  whether  the  pastors  or  the  flocks  are  to  blame. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  Italian  priest  gives  too  much  attention 
to  outward  show.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PRACTICAL     HINTS     FOR     THE     CZAR'S     CON- 
FERENCE. 

PROFESSOR  vox  ESMARCH,  of  Kiel,  an  uncle  by  marriage 
to  the  German  Emperor,  has  placed  in  the  Deutsche  Revue, 
Stuttgart,  an  "open  letter"  to  the  Peace  Conference  called  to  dis- 
cuss the  Czar's  project.  He  doubts  that  much  will  be  done  in  the 
way  of  abolishing  war  or  rendering  war  less  probable;  but  he 
believes  that  the  conference  can  assist  in  mitigating  its  horrors. 
Our  readers  doubtless  recollect  that,  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  some  of  our  soldiers  were  torn  by  Spanish  bullets  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  fatal  some  wounds  which  should  have  healed. 
Investigation  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  Mauser  bullets  in 
question  had  been  deprived  of  their  nickel  mantle  by  contact  with 
stones,  striking  our  men  on  the  rebound.  In  other  wars,  how- 
ever, modern  bullets  were  purposely  made  "soft-nosed."  This 
practise,  thinks  Professor  Esmarch,  should  be  discontinued.  He 
writes,  in  the  main,  as  follows: 

That  war  will  cease  within  a  measurable  period  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  can  only  hope  to  influence  individuals  to  respect 
such  dictates  of  international  law  as  are — more  or  less — already 
recognized  by  nations.  This  will  bridle  the  cupidity  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  reduce  barbarism.  It  is  for  us  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  which  war,  even  in  its 
most  civilized  form,  engenders.  We  must  see  to  it  that  provi- 
sions for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  are  made  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  in  times  of  peace.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  done 
during  the  past  forty  years,  and  the  horrors  of  Leipsic  and  Sol- 
ferino  will  probably  not  be  repeated.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  number  of  wounded  will  be  rendered  unusually  large  by 
the  use  of  quick-firing  arms.  It  should  not  happen  again,  as 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  that  surgeons  and  wounded  who 
were  left  behind  are  looked  upon  as  prisoners  of  war  and  ill- 
treated. 

Another  matter  which  must  be  attended  to  by  medical  men  who 
know  what  war  is  from  experience  is  the  prevention  of  weapons 
which  do  more  than  is  necessary — i.e.,  render  fighting  men  hors 
de  combat.  The  fear  that  this  may  be  done  is  not  groundless. 
The  bullets  of  rifles  of  small  caliber  as  used  to-day  in  nearly  all 
European  armies  are  covered  by  a  mantle  of  hard  metal,  and 
pierce  the  body  with  small  holes  only.  But  if  the  hard  metal  is 
removed  at  the  point,  frightful  wounds  are  caused.  Such  projec- 
tiles—called dum-dum  bullets,  as  they  were  first  prepared  at  the 
British  government  works  near  Calcutta— should  be  prohibited 
in  civilized  warfare.  Professor  Bruns,  of  Tubingen,  has  made 
some  experiments  with  them  on  dead  bodies.  He  found  that  the 
wounds  caused  would  be  practically  beyond  the  skill  of  the  sur- 
geon. 


It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  here  and  there  a  soldier  hit 
by  the  smooth  projectile  continues  to  advance.  But  such  rare 
exceptions  do  not  warrant  the  use  of  weapons  whicl  almost  pre- 
vent the  recovery  of  the  wounded. 

If  the  Peace  Conference  revises  the  Red  Cross  regulations  in 
the  direction  of  abolishing  dum-dum  bullets,  if  the  military  au- 
thorities see  to  it  that  each  individual  soldier  is  taught  to  regard 
with  honor  a  violation  of  these  regulations,  the  Czar's  efforts 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Among  the  English  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  tdtra-war 
party,  acquiescence  in  Professor  Esmarch 's  suggestions  is  the 
rule.      The  Speaker,  London,  says: 

"  Explosive  ballets  have  long  been  ruled  out  in  war ;  but  the 
development  of  modern  arms  of  precision  has  involved  the  use  of 
a  missile  which,  tho  not  technically  explosive,  is  practically  so; 
and  the  question  of  the  dum-dum  bullet,  which  Professor  Es- 
march brings  forward,  suggests  that  a  general  revision  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  changes  in  arma- 
ment and  ammunition,  might  well  be  a  corollary  of  the  confer- 
ence."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  Chinese  Government  officially  reports  that  the  Emperor  is  recover- 
ing his  health.  The  Peking  and  Tientsin  Times  wonders  how  much  the 
pressure  exercised  by  foreign  diplomats  has  assisted  the  skill  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioner. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette,  referring  to  the  comments  of  a  Canadian,  who 
complains  that  the  administration  of  London  is  not  the  best  and  that  her 
street-cars  and  omnibuses  are  very  antiquated,  remarks:  "The  system 
suits  us,  and  we  like  it;  there  is  consequently  no  more  to  be  said." 

THE  trouble  between  France  and  Great  Britain  is  not  yet  over.  Prepar- 
ations for  a  war  are  still  going  on,  even  in  such  out-of-the-way  places  as 
Newfoundland.  France  is  reported  to  have  removed  the  St.  Pierre  cable 
to  a  position  where  it  would  be  less  easy  to  destroy,  and  Great  Britain  is 
replacing  the  tubs  which  do  duty  as  war-ships  on  the  Newfoundland  coast 
with  better  ships. 

A  WRITER  in  the  St.  Petersburg  /Vfwww^'comes  forward  with  a  novel 
scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  Russian  famine  districts.  "People 
who  spend  more  than  a  rouble  on  a  single  meal,"  he  says  "could  well  afford 
to  be  taxed  five  kopecs.  Those  who  spend  three  roubles  could  be  made  to 
pay  ten  kopecs,  and  so  on,  after  the  manner  of  the  progressive  income  tax. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  control  the  expenditure  of  families,  but  restaurants 
should  be  forced  to  append  stamps  to  their  bills.  This  would  simply  be  a 
tax  on  gluttony  in  favor  of  the  starving." 

The  Xational  Tidende,  Copenhagen,  believes  that  Germany's  influence  in 
Turkey  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  German  embassy  re- 
fuses to  bribe  officials.  The  court  clique  in  Constantinople  is,  of  course, 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  this  open  violation  of  ancient  Oriental  cus- 
toms, but  the  people  do  not  complain,  and  the  army,  which  has  always  suf- 
fered from  corruption,  is  delighted.  The  Danish  paper  advises  other 
powers  to  follow  the  lead  of  Germany  in  this  matter,  as  no  bribery  seems 
to  have  a  lasting  effect  in  ousting  the  Germans. 

The  Seoul  Independent  recently  accused  the  American  missionaries  of 
using  their  position  to  compete  in  trade  with  business  firms  established  in 
the  Hermit  Kingdom.  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
Missionaries  occasionally  introduce  tools  and  medicines  among  the  natives, 
and  they  often  give  away  such  things,  but  they  do  not  carry  on  a  trade  for 
the  sake  of  profit.  It  should  be  added  that  the  charge  of  using  their  posi- 
tion for  worldly  gain,  tho  very  common  in  the  case  of  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish missionaries,  is  a  novel  one  as  regards  Americans. 

SERVIA  has  discovered  that  educational  advantages,  if  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  all  classes,  are  not  in  unmixed  blessing.  Besides  free  education 
in  the  lower  schools,  the  Servian  Goverment  granted  free  attendance 
to  the  high  schools  and  colleges.  But  the  majority  of  young  men  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  privelege  are  unwilling  to  work  with  their 
hands,  and  as  competition  is  great  among  the  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  a  dangerous  "  proletariate  of  the  learned  "  has  been  created  a 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  who  thus  become  a  burden  to 
their  relations  are  reported  as  intellectually  incapable  of  using  the  knowl- 
edge imparted  to  them. 

CECIL  Rhodes,  who,  according  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  "needs  no  morals 
because  he  is  building  an  empire,"  had  a  novel  experience  in  Johannes- 
burg the  other  day,  says  the  Pretoria  Volksstem. 

He  is  not  used  to  standing  in  line  and  waiting.  Yet  he  had  to  do  it  in 
Johannesburg  on  one  occasion  at  the  government  office.  Finally  he  said: 
"Please  attend  to  me  at  once,  I  can't  wait." 

"When  your  turn  comes,  mister."  mumbled  the  little  German  clerk. 

"Confound  you,  sir;  don't  you  know  who  I  am  ?    I'm  Rhodes." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  knew  that,  but  that  didn't  worry  me,"  was  the  unruffled 
reply. 

"If  you  were  in  Cape  Town  I'd  have  you  discharged  in  a  minute,"  roared 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  that  they  discharged  people  in  Cape  Town  for  doing 
their  duty,"  answered  the  clerk;  "but  we  ain't  in  Cape  Town  ;  this  is  a  re- 
public !  " 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MME.    BENTZON    IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

IT  often  happens  that  foreign  writers  visiting  our  country  for 
literary  purposes  look  down  from  hazy  heights  of  historic 
knowledge,  so  that — as  has  been  said  of  the  images  on  their  own 
cathedrals — everybody  looks  small  to  them  and  they  look  small  to 
everybody.  Not  so  Mine.  Bentzon,  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
contemporary  French  writers,  whose  most  readable  account  of 
her  second  voyage  to  Canada  and  New  England  appears  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

As  a  basis  of  comparison,  history  is  not  disregarded.  Nothing 
else  could  account  for  the  absolute  difference  between  the  theoc- 
racy of  eastern  Canada  and  that  of  its  nearest  neighbor. 

The  God  of  the  Canadians  was  a  faithful  ally  of  the  king  who 
sent  to  the  Jesuit  missions  ornaments  of  worth  still  to  be  seen, 
while  the  God  of  the  Puritans  would  have  neither  king  nor  bishop, 
nor  pomp  nor  hierarchy,  nor  symbol  of  any  sort.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  be  Christians  in  a  manner  more  opposed.  And  in 
the  villages  inhabited  by  the  sons  of  Puritans,  they  still  have  in- 
terminable theological  discussions  (the  favorite  pastime  of  their 
ancestors) ,  as  the  author  is  assured  in  her  first  halt  at  South  Ber- 
wick, the  home  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett.  Of  this  quaint  village  she 
says : 

"South  Berwick  had  the  good  fortune  to  produce  a  story-writer 
who  knows  how  to  interest  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New  in 
a  population  very  different  from  what  ignorant  foreigners  believe 
the  American  people,  en  bloc,  to  be,  viz.  :  a  collection  of  folk  of 
mixed  production,  common  and  obdurate  in  the  extreme. 

"  Read  the  sketches  of  Sarah  Jewett ;  you  will  see  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  New  England  citizen  has,  before  all,  dignity  :  digni- 
fied is  the  epithet  most  often  recurring,  and.  in  fact,  expresses 
better  than  any  other  the  aspirations,  the  attitude,  and  the  con- 
duct of  each  one. 

"The  appearance  even  of  the  village  of  South  Berwick  is  distin- 
guished ....  As  on  my  first  visit,  I  am  astonished  at  the  ap- 
parent absence  of  peasants  and  workmen.  All  the  houses  have 
the  effect  of  being  bourgeoise  ;  also  the  costume  of  the  men,  and 
especially  of  the  women,  who,  without  exception,  dress  like  ladies; 
they  tell  me  that  these  fashionable  creatures  are  employed  in  the 
factories.  In  fact,  South  Berwick  is  largely  inhabited  by  enriched 
artisans  and  manufacturers.  What  was  formerly  called  good 
society,  the  old  captains  of  long  cruises,  the  old  gentlewomen 
whose  amusing  manias  and  superannuated  fashions  we  smile  at 
in  Miss  Jewett's  stories,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared — the 
captains  especially,  who  had  traversed  the  seas,  visited  Europe, 
and  little  by  little  amassed  a  good  fortune.  In  the  oldest  of  the 
dwellings  there  are  still  remains  of  their  exotic  taste — porcelains 
from  China,  Venetian  glassware,  and  other  precious  objects 
brought  from  afar.  The  sea  was  the  field  of  action  for  the  New 
England  colonist,  as  the  forest  was  for  the  early  inhabitant  of 
New  Prance;  he  attended  to  the  fisheries  neglected  by  his  rivals, 
and  showed  in  his  adventurous  expeditions  the  indomitable  cour- 
age which  he  only  applied  to  war  under  constraint.  Quite  differ- 
ent was  the  idea  of  the  Canadian  gentleman,  hunter,  and  soldier, 
attaching  himself,  tho  as  poor  as  could  be,  to  the  traditions  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  while  the  English  colonist  was  of  the  same 
solid  and  resisting  stuff  of  which  was  made  Cromwell's  iron  arm." 

The  author  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Concord  and  to  the  home  of 
Emerson,  from  which  we  quote: 

"On  one  side  of  the  study  opened  a  salon  of  the  most  austere 
simplicity.  I  noticed  here  the  wedding-gif t  of  Carlyle  to  Mis 
Emerson,  an  engraving  from  Guido's  'Aurora.'  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  saw  just  enough  of  each  other  to  form  one  of  those 
friendships  which  attract  by  contrast  ;  one  of  them  believed  in  the 
virtue  of  authority,  the  other  ii  that  of  liberty;  they  differed  BS 
much  morally  as  physically.  A  portrait  ol  Carlyle,  with  his  rough 
"f  hair  in  disorder,  his  countenance  harsh  and  tormented, 
its  an  almost  brutal  force  in  this  room  so  calm,  so  colli 
where  •     ■■■ted   the   immateriality,    if    we    may   so    call    it,    of 

on, " 


And  again  . 

"Wandering  about  under  the  mystic  shadows  of  Sleepy  Hollow- 
in  the  midst  of  an  imposing  silence,  the  words  of  the  poet,  '  Here 
there  are  gods,'  will  not  go  from  my  thoughts,  but  mingle  with 
the  truly  divine  teachings  of  Emerson.  Altho  others  smile  at 
transcendentalism  (which,  it  may  lie  said  in  passing,  let  itself  be 
given,  but  never  took,  this  ambitious  name),  that  imposed 
itself  certain  laws,  and  was  not  merely  a  name,  but  a  very  noble 
state  of  the  soul.  I  respect  it  with  all  its  exaggerations  and  all 
its  puerilities.  I  would  not  reproach  Alcott  for  his  hobbies  nx>r 
Margaret  Fuller  for  her  pedantry;  nor  would  I  seek  to  quarrel 
with  Thoreau,  as  I  was  ready  to  do  on  my  arrival,  for  boasting 
of  having  lived  alone  in  the  depth  of  the  wood,  in  a  house  built 
by  his  own  hands  at  the  edge  of  Lake  Walden,  where  he  could 
hear  —  O  cruel  word — Emerson's  dinner-bell!  These  people 
have  been,  after  all,  the  champions  of  the  ideal;  they  have  de- 
livered their  fellow  citizens  from  the  bonds  of  routine  and  con- 
ventionality;  their  originality  is  affirmed  in  generous  fashion  by 
its  very  excess,  and  their  endowment  has  contributed  in  great 
degree  to  form  Boston  society  of  the  present  day.  Certainly  this 
resembles  very  little  the  rigid  and  artificial  society  which  these 
apostles  of  culture  and  individuality  sought  to  reform,  or  rather 
transform." 

We  must  pass  over  the  account  of  national  and  local  observ- 
ances ;  for  example,  Memorial  Day,  a  Commencement  at  Harvard, 
a  delightful  sojourn  on  the  exclusive  "North  Shore"  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  charming  descriptions  of  our  incomparable  woods. 
where  chant  the  pines,  and  the  star-flower  blooms  in  profusion, 
and  the  bobolink  "wisely  keeps  silent,  as  if  he  feared  to  risk  his 
reputation  before  a  public  accustomed  to  listen  to  the  nightin- 
gale." Happy  indeed  the  child  who  has  for  his  playground  these 
marvelous  woods  and  fields  where  new  worlds  seem  waiting  to  be 
discovered.  Happy  that  he  was  not  born  in  Salem  in  the  days 
which  Mme.  Bentzon  so  vividly  recalls  : 

"The  old  Puritanism  of  New  England,  so  foreign  to  all  our  in- 
stincts, and  through  which  Emerson  pierced  large  windows  to  let 
in  the  light  and  air,  appeared  more  a  reality  to  me  at  Salem,  the 
mother  city  of  Massachusetts,  than  at  any  other  place.  A  black 
cloud  seems  to  weigh  forever  upon  the  sinister  hill  where  the 
gibbet  of  the  witches  once  flourished,  and  where  manifests  itself 
in  singular  fashion  the  Middle  Ages  of  America,  recalling  forci- 
bly our  own.  Superstitions,  tortures,  burning  in  effigy,  sorcery, 
excommunication — nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  darkness 
and  horror  ot  the  year  1692 

"  By  way  of  finish,  we  go  to  look  at  Gallows  Hill  from  a  bridge 
at  the  west  of  the  town.  The  arid  summit  outlines  itself  neatly 
against  a  clear  sky  :  there  is  a  large  clear  space  where  the  imagi- 
nation easily  places  the  gibbet.  The  guide  points  out  the  spot 
precisely,  for  he  knows  all.  As  Christian  burial  was  denied  the 
witches  and  sorcerers,  they  were  buried  in  a  kind  of  trough  under 
a  rock  ;  the  little  son  of  Jacobs  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  off 
upon  his  horse  the  dead  body  of  his  poor  old  father  and  bury  it 
upon  his  farm  still  to  be  seen;  and  one  worthy  woman,  Rebecca 
Nurse,  excommunicated  before  death  with  the  usual  precaution, 
has  since  received  the  honor  of  a  monument  in  granite.  There 
was  one  saint.  Mary  Easty,  who,  before  her  execution  add:' 
the  judges  with  an  humble  but  magnificent  request  that,  in  ex- 
change for  her  life,  they  should  grant  her  the  pardon  of  other 
innocent  ones. 

"But  enough  of  such  funereal  pictures,  here  is  before  us  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  of  irresistible  drollery  ;  it  excites  laughter  even  on 
the  gibbet  road,  away  out  in  this  suburb  which  joins  by  tramway 
the  village  of  Peabody,  where  the  famous  philanthropist  of  this 
name  was  born  :  a  fantastic  sign  balances  itself  above  a  low  door- 
way, where  one  reads  in  tortuous  letters  l.io  Sam  ;  and,  the  door 
being  open  on  account  of  the  heat,  I  perceive,  in  the  curious  in- 
terior of  a  Chinese  laundry,  a  perfect  screen-picture  :  two  figures 
of  men  appearing  like  old  women  ;  one  squatting  behind  a  coun- 
ter, grinning,  and  rolling  his  great  head  between  his  sleeves,  the 
Other  diligently  ironing  with  dexterous  band.  These  simps  are 
everywhere  in  America,  but  never  did  Chinaman  spring  up  more 
opportunely  to  dissipate  with  a  blow  ol  the  fan  the  black  phan- 
toms of  Anglo-Saxon  Puritanism. 

"This  little  habitation,  wholly  pagan,  had  the  effect  of  a  sail 
valve  upon  me,  disclosing  regions  where  there  is  no  religious 
error,  no  examination  of  conscience,  no  torturing  of  soul,  no  un- 
pardonable sin,  nor  anything  of  mere  color  and  whimsicality. 
To  encounter  bio  Sam  in  Bight  of  Witches'  Mountain  was  an  un- 
speakable relief,  for  which  I  remain  a  debtor   to  the  whole  yellow 
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Tailor=Made  Suits 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


*5 


Our  new  Spring  catalogue  "t 
Tailor-made  Suits  and  Skirts  is 
now  read) .     \\  e  illustrate  in  it 
all  of  the  newest  Paris  styles,  ind 
will  mail  it  Free, together  with 
samples  oi    materials  to  select 
from,  to  the  lady  \\li<>  wishes  to 
dress  well  .it  moderate  cost.    We 
keep  no  ready-made  garments, 
but  make  everything  to  outer, 
ri>  ing  that  touch  of  individ- 
so  much    to   be  desired. 
i  >u    styles  and  matei  tals  are  ex- 
clusive, and  are  shown  by  DO 
other  firm.    iTIie  new  Spring 
catalogue  illustrates  a  splen- 
did   assortment    of   cos- 
tumes and  skirts  made 
according  to  fashion's 
latest  dictates: 
Tailor-made  suits, 
*.->  up. 
Pique  and  Lined  Suits.  84  up. 

Duck  and  Pique  Skirts,  8::  tip. 
Separate  Cloth  Skirts,  $4  up. 
Bicyolo  Suits,  S>4  up.  Bicycle  Skirts,  S3  up. 

Capefl  and  Jackets  for  Spring  wear. 
We  also  make  finer  garments  and  send  samples  of  all 
grades.  We  pay  express  charges  everywhere.  Our  line 
of  samples  includes  the  newest  materials,  many  of  them 
being  exclusive  novelties  not  shown  elsewhere.  It',  when 
writing  to  us,  you  will  mention  any  particular  kind  or 
color  of  samples  that  you  desire,  it  will  afford  us  pleasure 
to  send  you  a  full  Hue  of  exactly  what  you  wish.  We  also 
have  special  lines  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for  second- 
mourning.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  samples  ;  we 
will  send  them  to  you,y>-<v  by  return  mail. 

THE   NATIONAL   CLOAK   CO., 
:  19  and  121  West  23d  Street,       New  York  City. 
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ICKERMAN'S  HPCl^C 
URABLE  LFCOIYO. 

This  one  in  Oak 

DELIVERED 
EAST  of  the 
niSSISSIPPI 

m.™ 

Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  63, 

describing  and  illustrating  more  than  200  styles. 
(established  1S68.) 
A/1ERICAN  DESK  &  STOOL  CO, 
Howard  and  Crosby  Sts. ,  NEW  YORK. 
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encerian  Pens 

New  Series  No.  37. 


That  is  for  inserting  a  pointed  instmmentto  eject  the 
pen  from  the  holder,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  tlow- 
ing  back  on  tne  pen  and  soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  Ask  for 
Vertical  No.  37. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


An  avalanche  of  circulars,  catalogs,  etc., 
printed  in  English,  are  senl  to  Germany  annually; 
id  and  are  therefore  consigned 
to  the  "basket  "  Circulars  should  be  printed  In 
German,  and  good  German  from  both  grammatical 
and  technical  standpoints.  Some  which  are  senl 
here  from  the  United  States  are  not  only  unintelli 
gible,  but  ridiculous.  Illustrations  of  the  machine 
or  article  should  be  given,  with  full  description  of 
its  construction,  operation,  advantages,  range  of 
work,  and  application.  Net  and  gross  weight 
should  be  given  in  kilograms  and  not  in  pounds, 
dimensions  in  meters  and  centimeters,  pulley  dia- 
meters and  widths  in  centimeters,  and  speed  in 
turns  per  minute.  The  capacity  of  the  machine 
per  hour  and  the  character  and  cost  of  the  labor 
required  to  operate  it  are  also  necessary  factors. 
The  price  should  be  given  free  on  board  ship  at 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore. 
Many  circulars  give  prices  at  some  inland  city,  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard  is  often 
greater  than  the  freight  charges  from  New  York 
to  Bremen  or  Hamburg. 

The  best  way  to  increase  trade  in  Germany  is  to 
send  an  agent  who  can  speak  the  language,  and 
has  the  time  and  patience  to  deal  with  these  pro- 
verbially slow,  cautious,  economical  people.  The 
next  best  plan  is  to  employ  a  local  agent  who  will, 
by  advertising  and  constant  solicitation,  keep  the 
goods  before  the  public  until  fairly  introduced. 
After  a  foothold  is  gained  for  any  meritorious  in- 
vention, the  trade  will  grow  without  much  further 
effort  or  expense. 

American  consuls  in  Russia  are  in  receipt,  by 
every  steamer,  of  letters  and  circulars  from  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  museums,  and  export  associa- 
tions, making  inquiries  as  to  the  prospects  and 
methods  of  procedure,  names  of  dealers,  etc.,  to 
introduce  their  goods  ;  but  purchasers  naturally 
desire  to  see  and  examine  any  article  they  are 
asked  to  purchase,  and  therefore  circulars  printed 
in  English,  which  few  merchants  can  read,  are  of 
little  use. 

The  Russians  have  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  inventive  genius  of  the  Americans,  and,  while 
conservative,  they  are  always  willing  and  anxious 
to  look  into  new  inventions  from  the  United  States. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our  exporters  should 
keep  abreast  with  the  new  and  more  exacting  re- 
quirements of  trade.  Circulars  and  catalogs 
printed  in  the  English  language  are  almost  useless, 
as  comparatively  few  business  men  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  understand 
them  ;  hence,  exporters  who  desire  to  do  business 
with  Russia  should  prepare  special  matter  and 
have  the  same  translated  and  printed  in  either 
German  or  Russian — preferably  Russian — in  order 
to  save  time  and  correspondence.  They  should 
state  the  price  of  the  article  offered,  lowest  rate  of 
discount,  terms  of  payment  in  Russian  values,  and 
weights  and  cost  delivered  on  board  of  a  vessel  at 
a  prominent  seaport. 

The  surest  and  best  plan  to  introduce  goods  into 
Russia  is  to  send  samples  by  a  thoroughly  compe- 
tent representative  of  the  business  it  is  proposed 
to  push.  Wnile  a  knowledge  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  interpreters 
cm  be  found  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Russia, 
y  jt  an  acquaintance  with  Russian,  German,  or 
French  would  be  of  (Treat  assistance  in  the  order 
nam  .  d. 


For  Debilitated  ^len, 

Horsford's  Acid    1'liosphate. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  X.  ('.,  says:  "  It  is 
not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  ranks  among  the  best  of 
nerve  tonics  for  debilitated  men." 


■pro"*' 


a  t\t  Savings  Life  Mssur3nC( 

Qs,W*  OF     NEW     YORK. 


Edward  W.  Scott,  President. 
j&         The  Best  Company  for  Policy-holders.  <£* 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 


*°c*ety 


y  si  cians 


**lf  noplelmg  wttUM  these 
three  feryour  doctot^  Dr.  Diet, 
Dr.  $itiet  and  Dr.  Merryman/'  Dr. 
Diet  should  be  consulted  first  as 
he  can  do  most  for  you.  Diet 
indeed,  is  the  all-important  thing 
in  gaining  and  retaining  healtru 

A  prudent  diet  should  always 
include  Quaker  Oats.    It  is  best 

THE  EASY  FOOD 

Quaker  Oats 

THE  WORLD'S  BREAKFAST 

accept  no  substitute 


B.OWWCT.  AOV6  AG 


M 


(Sinter  Bruise 


to  the  Scenes  of 

THE    BATTLEFIELDS  OF  THE 
SPANISH=AMERICAN    WAR 

By  the  American   Line  Twin-Screw    United 
States    Mail 

5.  5.  NEW  TORK 

(u.  S.  Auxiliary  Cruiser  Harvard.) 
Sailing  from  new  york,  Saturday, 

MARCH    4th,   1899,  for 


RATES  OF  PASSAGE 

$200 

and  Upwards 


Havana,  Santiago,  Sibo- 
ney,  Daiquiri,  (iuanfa 
namo,  San  Juan,  Ponce, 
The  Windward  Islands, 
and  Jamaica.   .„<,**    .„«< 

DURATION    31     DAYS  .... 


For  full  information  apply  to 

International  Navigation  Company 

YORK,    or   any    of 


6    BOWLING   GREEN      NEW 

their  Agents  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
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A  COODJWTIGE, 

If  You  Want  a  Good  Appetite 
and  Perfect  Digestion. 

Dys]  a  the  mouth  and,  mingling 

with  stive, 

matt,  thus  preventing  sand 

lison- 
fermented,  half-digested  food. 
ts  make  the  com- 
plex] .  keeping  the  blood  pure. 

;  flesh-forming 

-  is  the  only  reme- 
•  f  stomach 
troub 

■  remedy;  t:  ^physi- 

cian I  ;  the  SUCC< 

medi  e  medicine  prepared  especially 

.  - 

e  taken  at  one  time  would  not 
hurt  you,  but  would  simply  be  a  waste  of  good 
material. 

Over   six   thousand   men   and   women  in  the 
State  "f  Michigan  alone  have  been  cured  of  in- 
and  dyspepsia  by  th<  Stuart's 

Dyspepsia  Tablets. 
Sold  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  per  p 
Send  for  Free  Book  on  stomach  dis< 
F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


PURE  WATER! 


is  water  free  from  organic 
matter  which  produces  dis- 
ease, ami  from  earthy  salts 
which  Induce  stiff  joints. 
rheumatism  and  disorders  01 
the  kidneys 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

produces  it  (aerated)  in  any 

quantity  very  cheaply  and 
simply.  Our  $10  Still  lias 
twice  the  capacity  of  others, 
and  Is  the  only  still  recognized 
by  the  r.  s.  Government. 
s.nd  for  booklet. 
THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO..  128  North  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 


Bt*+±  ayi  w^  ^  We  make  a  specialty  of  odd 
wIlLIO  lots  of  choi  e  Railway.  Gas, 
and  Water  Bonds,  netting  the  investor  5  to  6 ",  ■ 
vrhii  h  cm  be  bought  by  us  in  small  lota  at  1<  ss 
than  market  prices,  because  the  powerful  life, 
Fire,  and  Trust  Companies  buy  only  large  blot  ks 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  touch  single  Bonds, 
etc.  List  will  be  si  nt  on  applii  ation.  VV.  E. 
PENTZ  &  CO.,  Bond  Dealers.  44  Bread  St.,  NY. 


DON'T    LOSE   THE    POINT 


I  iii|.rm  «-<l  \\  11-I1- 

barai     Patenl    ■'•■■ell 

II  o  I.I  .   1 
pocki  t  01    lapi  1 

Holder, 

1  <ii,r 
■ 
AMERICAN  RING  CO.,  Box  55,   Waterbury,  Conn. 


€uropc 

^Orient 


A  series  of  attract 
KM 


Gaze  $s  Sons 

I  I   York 


EUROPEAN    TOURS. 


PERSONALS. 

THE  American  commander  in  the  desperate 
assault  ■  Santiago,  was  Major- 

General  H.    \v.   Lawton,  Ig  fellow,  of 

phenomi  -'a  and  endurance.     An  intimate 

friend  of  his,  writing  in  t  Times-IIerahi, 

■ays: 

"Lawton  reminds  me  always  Norman 

baron.  Front  de  Bceuf.      He  has  better  mi 

e   in   red  wines 
and  reed  birds,  but  lie  is 

by   Richard  of  the  Lion    Heart,  is  as  direct   in  his 
3,    and,    in  general    combat 

e  primal 
man  in  him.  What  he  thinks  he  saya  He  has  a 
strong  st  nse 

and  he  is  not  gentle.     He  reqn  rdinate9 

the  utmi  gets  it.     He  asks 

>rk  that  he  is  not  competent  and  willing 
to  do  himself.  Naturally  a  leader,  he  K«es  first, 
and  the  more  difficult  or  desperate  the  underta- 
king the  faster  he  goes. 

"He  is    s  \  inches  high.     He  weighs 

210  pounds,  and  nearly  every  ounce  of  il  is  bone 
and  blood  and  tendon  and  muscle.  He  is  fifty-five 
years  old   and   as  -  a  youth.    His  capa- 

city to  go  without  food,  drink,  or  sleep  is  seem- 
ingly unlimited.  Apparently  he  s  as  powerful  and 
enduring  as  when  I  saw  him  first.  That  was 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  He  had  completed  one 
of  the  most  remark  Dgth  and  per- 

severance chronicled  in  the  long  annals  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  he  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose 
in  ihe  morning. 

"He  stood  on  the  government  reservation  at 
San  Antonio  surrounded  by  the  tawny  savage 
band  of  Chiricahua  Apaches,  whom  he  had  hunted 
off  their  feet.  Near  him,  taciturn  but  of  kindly 
visage,  stood  young  Chief  Naches,  almost  as  tall 
as  he.  In  a  tent  close  by  lay  Geronimo,  the  medi- 
cine man,  groaning  from  a  surplusage  of  fresh 
beef  eaten  raw.  The  squat  figures  of  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  whites  grouped  about  him 
came  only  to  his  shoulder. 

"For  the  tenth  time  Geronimo's  band  had  jumped 
the  San  Carlos  reservation.  The  spring  grass  was 
two  inches  high,  and  the  Indian  lust  for  blood  was 
awake.  As  usual,  troops  were  started  upon  a 
perilous  chase.  For  days  they  followed  the  trail 
over  a  country  that  God  Almighty  made  in  wrath. 
Now  and  then,  from  a  forest  of  pines  far  above 
them,  a  shred  of  blue  smoke  drifted  on  the  furnace 
air,  followed  by  the  shrill  of  the  bullet's  wild 
Binging.  The  horses  long  since  had  been  left  be- 
hind. The  cavalrymen  were  on  foot  with  Lawton 
at    their    head,  his    teeth    hud   set.       '  Weil    walk 

them  down,'  lie  told  his  sergeant  when  the  moun- 
tains were  reached.    He  was  walking  them  down. 

"Six    weeks  afterward  an  Indian,  whosi 
Beemed  readyto  start  through   his  skin,  came  to 
tiie  camp  and  said   that  Geronimo  w.vs  1 
surrender.    Lawton  wei  t  alone  to  the  I 
starving  wolves  ad    received    their  sul 

it  him.      Lips  black  from 
•.hir-.r    and   hunger  .er    dis- 

colored 

From  skeleton  jaws  came  sounds  of  pleadings 
mixed    with  wrath.    TIp-  hitter  racial 

was    in    eve  ,.    rocks 

id  me  wit h  a 
long  aft.  •  ward,     1 1 

and  hardihood,  and  wed  him  liki 

t  .   food    and  impr  i  the  story  in 

outline  of  thi  jrsiclan, 

.  and  murderer." 


Current  Events. 


;v.  January 

Mr.  Boaa  Senator  from   \.  t 

moot  to  Hj     Morrill 

Puneral  services  are  held  in  of  Rep- 

n.  Nun  Dinglej . 

General  1   tgan  revised  itatemem 

Macbeth    lamp-chimneys 

save    nine  tenths    of  the    cost 
and  all  the  trouble. 
Go  by  the  Index. 


•         .1    to  mention  the  publication  whan  writing  to  BdVM 


1  Pttttbonrli  Pa 


Pale,  Thin,  Delicate 


* 


OTum 

feet  Food.         M 


people  get  vigorous  and 
increase  in  weight  from 
the  use  oi 


Oeie 


A  Perfect  Food, 
Tonic  and  Restorative. 

a    powder   made    from   the   most 

shing  elements  of  meat,  prepared 

stimulus  of  weak 

systems  taken  i:i  milk,  water, 

.'.Vr. 

1  ■    . 


The  RALSTON  STILL 

placed  upon 

»i  I  supply  thi 

ily  liberally  «  itli  sparkling 

distilled  water. 
Most  Scientific  in  Constrmotiau 
Largest  Guaranteed   1  ni*icity 
Highest  Award  at  Omaha  Bxp'n 
Endorsed   hi/   i:,ilst<.„    llrnlth 

dub. 
Send  postal  for  bOOfclH  "  I  "  to 

THE  A.  R.BAILEY  MFC.  CO.. 

64  MAICEN  LANE,   NEW  YORK 


TUBE 


tl\.  Price  I 

■nt  work  on  the  imp. 


}    ( 


e    to    public 

ever  invented  fa  the 
catarrh,  aathma,  00a- 

es     l,u     : 

1,  postpaid,  lcclnd- 
inceol  cultivating 

nv  time*  the  pric. 
Ilootnn,  .'la»». 


The  Inestimable 
Blessing  or  Sight. 

AVOID  SPECTACLES  iEYECLASSlS. 
HEADACHE  &  SUHCICAl  0PCRAT10H. 
ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  OH 
THE  EYE.  MAILED  FREE. 

THC 
IDEAL  COMPANY?  39  BROADWAY.Nf  W  YORK 


Send  Fiftfcn   Cents  for   thrtt 
months'  trial  subscription  /•> 

"THE  BOOK-KEEPER" 

1 

■ 

■ 

r    H.ii.L-kV  |.r  ■ 

<  ...  .  I  i.l. ,  I),  pi.   I35  De'roil,  Mlrh. 


Sinclair's'* 


Settee; 
Lounges, 


I  make  the  very  best  line  of  Chairs, 
Rockers,  1 


Common  Sense 


lsiTables< 
for  use   in  country  houses,  hotels,  OlaMJaie 
schools,  summer  cottages  and  hos-  UnallS  ' 
itals.      Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 
ft.    «IM  'I. .till.    MoIHIIIi.     \ 

Am     T3TDTTCI-I      v'  r  and  adling  tha 

*\LK     DKUSn  beat  Art  Tool 
*/7»J\    f^"^    ^^~*^-  '  blingtna 

sJUff)f^^Jt/0  jL  art: 

^^^*^^-/ JnmW~  ^tt-  1  t'"' 

-=nmmn^pi  1  '"''  "" 
FOR    ""V^^"*^  .'H  BRUSH  MFr    CO. 


ART  WORK- . 


■ 


Continental  Pub.  Co. 

;:  Park  p:»c« 

m  \i    ^  ORB 


"  The  Philippine  Islands" 

I      M     \ 

■ 

Illl  .     \ulllot- 

n  Ming 
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— Benton  SIcMilUit  is  inaugurated  Governor  of 
Tennessee. 

—The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  shelves  the 
Dreyfus- Pi oquart  discussion  for  a  month. 

— Kmperor  William  opens  the  Prussian  Diet. 

— mount  Vesuvius  is  in  a  state  of  eruption. 

— Aii  earthquake  occurs  at  Santander,  Spain, 
Tuesday,  January  /-. 

The  naval  personnel  bill  is  passed  by  the 
House  with  several  amendments. 

—  Atrial    by  Court-martial  ol  General    Eagan, 

for  his  attack  on   General  Miles,  is  ordered 
President. 

—Librarian  of  Congress  .John  Russell  Young 
dies  at  Washington. 

—Senators  Hawley,  of  Connecticut;    Hale 
Maine;   Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  Davis, oi  Mir 
nesota,    and    Cookrell,    of    Miss  chosen 

as  their  own  successoi  - 

Cliaunej  M.  Depeti  i  nlted  States 

Senator   from  New  York. 

Governor  stone  is  inaugurated  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Rioting  occurs  in  Hungary,  resulting  in  the 
death  ot  sixteen  persons  and  wounding  many 
others 

Some  of  the  French  papers  advocate  an  nl- 
lianee  with  Germany. 

Wednesday,  January  is. 

—The  War  Department  announces  the  detail  of 
officers  for  the  court-martial  to  try  General 
Kagan;  General  Bagan  is  relieved  from 

—It  is  stated  that  Representative  Sereno  I'.. 
Payne,  or"  New  York,  will  succeed  Mr.  Dingle] 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

—  It  is  reported  that  war  lias  broken  out  in 
Samoa. 

The  bonded  debt  of  Havana  is  estimated  to 
be  about  3,000,000  more  than  formerly  reported. 

— The  Dervish  force  of  Ahmed  Fedil,  number- 
ing about  2,000  men,  surrenders  to  the   British. 

Thursday, January  lq. 

The  nomination  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  is  confirmed. 

—The  cruiser  Philadelphia  is  ordered  to  Samoa 
to  protect  American  interests. 

—The  Cuban  Evacuation  Commission  pre- 
sents final  reports  to  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  War,  and  is  dissolved. 

—The  transport  Grant  leaves  New  York  with 
troops  en  route  to  Manila. 

—A  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Egypt  as  to  the  government  of  the  reconquered 
provinces  of  the  Soudan  is  signed  at  Cairo. 

— The  alleged  bones  of  Columbus  are  rein- 
forced in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  Spain. 

Friday,  January  20. 

—The  War  Department  issues  an  invitation  for 
bids  for  transportation  of  Spanish  prisoners  in 
the  Philippines  to  .Spain. 

—The  President  signs  anew  tariff  for  Puerto 
Rico,  to  go  in  operation  February  1. 

—  Feter  J.  McCumber  is  elected  United  Stales 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

—A  Berlin  despatch  says  that  the  German  For- 
eign Office  will  not  support  anv  irre^ularitv  at 
Samoa  inconsistent  with  the  treaty. 

Saturday,  January  2/. 
—The  Senate  passes  the  ^Nicaragua  Canal  bill 
— The    loss   of    the    launch    Paul    Jones,    with 
eight  persons,  is  confirmed. 

—Violent  storms,  causing  floods  and  interrup- 
ting Channel  service,  again  sweep  over  England 
and  Wales. 

Sunday,  January  22. 

—  The  Astor  Battery  arrives  in  New  York  from 
Manila. 

—A  tablet  in  memory  of  Ensign  Worth  Bag- 
lev  is  unveiled  at  the  Naval  Academv  chapel  at 
Annapolis. 

— Fresh  fighting  is  reported  in  the  Congo,  with 
heavy  loss  to  state  troops. 

—Count  Esterhazy  has  been  released  from  his 
oath_  of  professional  secresy,  and  is  expected  to 
testify  before  the  French  Court  of  Cassation. 

— An  earthquake  in  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Greece  destroys  several  villages. 


CaufiOit — The  market  is  full  of 
imitations,  represented  to  be  the  same  as 

BROWN'**  Bronchia/ 
OnVfVWPt   O   Tfochea  of  Boston 


The  Genuine  has  the 


111^  wmi  nine  uaa  tiio 


Go  to  California 

Go  to  Caliiornia  via  "  Sunset  Limited,"  the  fastest  and 
finest  long  distance  train  in  the  world.  Our  patrons  of 
past  seasons  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
unexcelled  train-service  is  operated  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  again  this  year,  thus  affording  an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  our  wintry  blasts  via  a  semi- 
tropical  route  to  the  land  that  knows  no  winter.  Direct 
connections  for  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  around-the-world.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  349 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Eucalol  Cures  Catarrh 

for  twenty-five  years  the  most  successful  treatment  of  nasal 
and  throat  catarrh  has  been  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Nose  and  Throat  Hospitals.  Years  of  careful  observation  and  ex- 
periment led  them  to  put  supreme  confidence  in  the  treatment  of 
cleanliness  and  antisepsis.  This  they  use  continually,  and  this  is 
the  Eucalol  treatment. 

The  nose  is  regarded  as  the  organ  of  smell  and 
catarrh.  Its  function  is  to  warm  and  moisten  the 
air  we  breathe  before  its  admittance  to  the  lungs. 
However  dry  the  air  is,  it  is  completely  saturated 
with  moisture  in  passing  through  tin;  nasal  passage. 
The  nose  filters  from  the  air,  dirt,  dust,  and  dis- 
ease germs.  If  the  nose  is  kept  in  a  healthy,  moist 
condition,  disease  cannot  attack  the  nasal  passage, 
bronchial  tubes,  or  lungs. 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  essential  in  the 
treatment  of  catarrh,  the  first  symptom  of 
which  is  dryness,  then  Stuffiness,  sense  of 
snull  and  taste  blunted,  and  breathing 
through  the  mouth  becomes  necessary; 
dry  mucous  crusts  form  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  become  fetid. 

The  only  scientific  treatment  is  an  anti- 
septic wash  to  remove  these  crusts  and  the 
accumulated  mucus, and  the  application  of 
the  antiseptic  Eucalol  Emollient.  Dry  air, 
vapor  fumes,  smoke,  medicated  air,  and  co- 
caine preparations  relieve  temporarily  and 
aggravate  the  disease.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  physician  treating  catarrh  with  such 
means  ? 

The  Eucalol  Treatment  antiseptically  cleanses  the  nasal  passage,  and    applies  the 
healing  antiseptic  Eucalol  Emollient.     We  shall  continue  our 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER: 


Sir  h  lor  ell  Mackenzie  says  : 
"  Moisture  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  as 
essential  to  the  sense  of  smell  as  that  of  the  tongue  is  to 
taste." 


In  order  to  prove  the  curative  power  of  Eucalol  and  our  confidence  in  it,  we  will 
gladly  send  to  any  reputable  person  a  complete  outfit,  with  full  directions,  for 
two  weeks'  trial.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  has  not  benefited  you, 
return  it  and  no  charge  will  be  made.  If  you  find  it  helpful,  send  us  75 
cents  by  mail  or  express  money  order. 


We  are  anxious  for  everyone  subject  to  catarrh  and  colds  in  the  head  to  try  the  Eucalol 
Treatment. 

We  refer  to  Merchants'  Exchange  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  as  to  our  standing. 

THE  EUCALOL  COMPANY,  104  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
Eucalol  Emollient  Cures  Cold  in  the  Head,  25c. 


LARKIN  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUMS.— FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 

The  Larkin  Idea   fully   explained   in   beauti- 
ful free  booklet.     Free  sample    Soap  if  men- 
tion this  publication. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Our  Offer  fully  explained  in  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Oct.  22d,  Nov.  19th  and  26th. 


'The  KLIP  has  the  GRIP" 

Tli"  KLIPS  and  the  cover  form  the  KLIP 
BINDER.  Sold  and  need  separately  or  to- 
gether.  You  ran  cover  a  magazine  orbinda 
volume  of  pamphlets  in  ten  seconds.  In- 
stantly removable.  Sample  pair  of  each  of 
7  size-,  with  lie,  s,  mailed  for  T-'.eents.  Address 

H.  H.  BALLARD,83?^:fle,d' 

Agents  Wanted.    Illustrated  price-list  free. 

This  advertisement  may  not  appear  again.    Take  advantage 

of  it  at  once. 


AIITUDRQ  ^°  '  ou  desire  the  honest  criticism  of  your 
MU  I  nUnO.  story. essay, poem, biography, or itsskilled 
revision  !  Such  work,  said  George  W.  Curtis,  is  "done  as  it 
should  be  by  The  Easy  Chair's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  let- 
ters. Dr.  Titus  M.  t'oan."  Send  for  circular  L,  or  forward  your 
book  or  MS.  to  the  N.  Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


P R I N T I N C    OUTFIT ,     I  Oc 


■V«iii\!iCilitJilU!«L^_ 
l\Wl%U»B»AEEESBE&ffi!i£3i!l 


Wo  now  send  our 
famous  Boy's  Printer 
for  IOc.  postpaid  as  a 
specimen  of  our  3,000 
wondeilul  bargains. 
Has  3  A  Font  of  Type, 
Typeholder.lndehbleliik, 
Pad.  tweezers,  Etc.  Best 
linen  marker,  card 
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CHESS. 

All  conmnolcations  for   this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest.''] 

Problem  351. 

BV    I'M  I.  IVANOW  I  1 

Price  London  Kentish  Express  Tourney. 
Black    Six  Pieces, 


'  t-ces. 
While  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  352. 

B»  Konrad  Brlin. 
Prom  Das  Neue  Illustrirte  Blatt. 

One  of  Three  Problems  in  commemoration  of  the 
Jubilee  of  Emperor  Franz  Joseph. 

Black  -Twelve  Pieces. 


White     Nine    Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution   of  Prob'ems. 

No 
Key-mov' 

ution  received  from  M.  W.  H  ,  University  of 
Virginia;  H.   w.    Barry,  Boston  ;  th     Kev.  I.  w. 
'■•  1  ;    K     M.   Campbell,    Cam- 
eron. Tex.;C.  R.Oldham,   Moundsville,  W.    Va; 

■ 

on,Blizabeth  City,  N".  c  [the  Rev. 

H.  w  Rev,  A.  1  >•■ 

KM  'etrolia; 

■    Read,  Le  Mars,   l  ..;    Prof.   William 

Kufiis  Pratt,   Ce-  •  .    Albany. 

N      II    .      I     I    .  P.  :  I 

1;     Medora 
West    Superior. 
[oho  A    \ 

Minn.;  J.  S.,  M  Inn, 

•  tn  "       M      W.   H.;  "A 

I  I  not  seen 

the  prize-winners  of  this  tourney,  I  would  think  it 

•  than  honorable  mention  " 
M  V> 

I     W     I 

j.     .. 

I"     II      I 

II       W.    P    ;    "  A 

e" — A.  1  :■:    M  . 

II    W     P.; 
1      p 


Very  many  solvers  wen 

ply:  B  x   R,    on.' 
thai    B  .x   Kt    would  do  it;  I  ut  B  xR    it 
Some  tried  Q  x  R,  not  seeing   that  B 

•    R  and  prevents  mate.     Several 
that  by  P  x  P  they  could    ma'e    by  Q  x  B,  of    Kt 
Kt  4.  but    B—  Q  6  Rets  in   the  way  of   the  White  R, 
anil  permits  Black  K  to  move  I 


K-Kt  5 
K-Q4 

Q-B6 
0-R7 


R-B  5  eh 

K  1  Kt  (must> 
Kt— Kt  4  ch 


Q     Q  B  8,  mate 


k     K sor  Q  ., 
R-B  5  ch 

Kx  R 


Q    Q  R  8,  mate 


Kt  x  P  !  I  mate 


R  x  Q 


P  x  Kt 


K  x  Kt 

Kt     Kt 

K  x  R 


Any  other 
R     B  5  ch 

K  x  R  (must) 


Q    Q  B  8,  mate 


K:      K:  4'!  mate 


R— B  5  !  mate 


P—  Kt  4  !  !  mate 


The  Janowsky-Showalter  Match. 
Blevi  in  n  Game. 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


Ml'    V. 

White. 
.  P-Q  4 
a  r    Q  B  4 
;  Kt     QBi 

4  Kt     B 

5  B   Kt  S(a) 
(BiKt 

-   P      K  4 
I  B  x  P 

Q 

1,.  K   Q 
11  P     k  5(b 
11  B-  k  4 
11  lea 
14  Q   K  2  (c) 


Jit.,.  /• 

Kt     K  B  1 
V  1  \> 
P     k  R  3 
Q  x  H 
P     R  j 

P    8^ 

B-Kt  5 

B      K;  . 


sll"\V.\I.TER. 
If.. 

.5  K  k-y  sq 

17    Kl-K  sq(t  I 

Kt   s<) 
iqP      I 

K    B  2 
.il'KR  3(h) 
22  P-K  Kt  4 
13  1:  ■  B 
24  R     K  }(0 

»5    k     kt   2(k) 

'.»  '-•  (1) 
ligns. 


lUack. 
B  I  Kt 

B-  q  4 

Castles 

Kt^B  3 
R-Q  2 

y-Rt  3 

B— K  5" 
Px  1! 
Kt  v   Q  P 

P     k  Kt  4 


Other  variations  depend  up'  <:i. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W,  H.,  H.W.B., 
I.  W.  B  .  R.  M.  C,  C.  R.  O.,  Prof.  C.  I).  S.,  F.  H.J. 

Comments:  "A  splendid  problem,  tho  the  key  is 
not  obscure  ''—  M.  W.  H  . ;  "Has  few  claims  to  diffi- 
culty; but  the  several  beautiful  mates  and  novel 
position  compensate  for  the  weak  and  timid  kev- 
move  "—  H.  W.  B. ;  "A  difficult,  deceptive,  and  de- 
lightful piece  of  four-handed  strategy"  I.  W.  B  ; 
"A  fine  one  to  begin  the  New  Year  with"— R.  M. 
C;  "Shows  much  skill  in  composition"  C.  R.  ().; 
"An  unusually  difficult  problem,  altho  the  key 
seems  plain  enough"  -F  H  J. 

F.  I).  Haldeman,  and  C.  J.  Crandall,  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  school.  Lower  Brule,  S.  D.,got 
343.     II    W.  P.  got  342  and  343. 

Answer  to  Correspondents. 

\V.  H.  Dickerson.—  If  you  will  send  his  solution 
of  340  in  full,  we  will  show  him  his  error. 

R  S.  J. — You  can't  move  the  K  in  check.  This 
holds  good  in  Castling,  when  in  order  to  Castle 
you  would  have  to  move  your  K  past  a  square 
covered  by  any  piece  of  your  adversary. 

Janowsky  Challenges  Pillsbury. 

The  French  Champion,  who  recently  defeated 
Sho waiter  with  a  score  of  7  to  2.  has  challenged 
Pillsbury,  and  the  lovers  of  Chess  hope  that  the 
American   will    accept.     The    challenge    reads   as 

follows: 

"Dear  Mh.  Pillsbury:  Before  leaving  America 

I  should  like  to  engage  in  a  series  ol  serious 
games  with  the  American  Champion.  Should  you 
be  enabled  to  accept  t  his  f  i  i'-ndly  challenge  please 
let  me  know  at  your  earliest  convenience  and 
greatly  oblige,  yours  very  truly,  I).  JANOWSKI. 
"P.S.     Should  be  disposed  to  play  for  a  Stake  of 

$1 ,500  a  side.  " 

Janowsky  had  the  reputation  of  playing  brilliant 
to,  by   his  own  admission,  not  always 

sound.      He  lias  shown   great    improvement    in  his 

match   with   Shov  "brill"   was  not 

;  parent      as      his    careful    and      sound     play. 

Nevertheless,  he  has  not  manifested  the  exactness 

mbination    which  characterise 

Pillsbury's    play,  and    while    the   match  would    be 
very    interesting,  the    opinion    generally    | 
that    the    American    would     vanquish   him.       We 
ms  are  noi  only  proud  of   Pillsbury,  and 

•■■  so,  bUl    we  are  apt   to  think    that  he  can 

player,  e\ .  n   Laskei .     Tl  ■ 
■  v  has  hi".  ■  1    match    with   any 

ti  t"iiger  player  than  Sbowalter,  and  while  we  hope 
he  will  win,  wi  tte  Janowski's 

v,  and  we  hop.-  mipion    will    not 

I  think  that  the  Frenchman  I     "•  tasy .'* 


Notes  (abridged)  by  Emit  A'tv/ieriy,  in  The  Ledger, 
Philadelphia. 

P-  K  4  would  have  led  to  a  similar  continua- 
tion. Black  answers  B  — Kt  5.  and  White  is 
obliged  to  move  B— Kt  5,  to  which  Black's  reply  is 
P      K   R3. 

(b)  Preferable  was  B— Kt  sq.  White  then  had 
the  chance  to  eventually  continue  P— K  sand  Kt— 
K  4.  Even  the  latter  play  should  be  delayed,  for 
it  weakens  the  Q  P. 

(c)  Kt— K  2,  followed  eventually  by  Q-  I!  2  and 
K  R     Q  sq.  was  much  safer. 

(d)  White  should  have  played  B  x  B.  If  Black 
answers  R  x  B,  then  Kt-  K  4  may  follow.  If,  how- 
ever, Black  plavs  B  x  Kt,  then  White  moves  B— K4. 

(e)  Leaves  the  y  P  weak.  He  should  have 
played  P  x  B. 

(f)  An  inferior  move,  which  badly  displaces  the 
Kt.  He  should  have  played  B  x  B.  If  Black 
answers  Px  B,  then  P  — K  6  may  be  played.  If, 
however,  Q  x  B,  ;  lien  White  replies  Kt — Q  2. 

(g)  PxPi>.  /.,  followed  eventually  by  R-  K  Kt  3 
aad  Q—  B  2  or  Kt— B  3,  was  the  proper  continua- 
tion. 

(h)  P— K  Kt  4  at  once  gave  better  chances  of 
escape.  If  Black  captures  the  Pawn,  then  y— y  B  2 
may  be  played,  threatening  y— R  7  ch.  The  text 
move  causes  loss  of  time. 

(i)  White's  game  is  hopeless,  since  the  QP  as 
well  as  the  K  B  P  can  not  be  guarded. 

(k)  R  x  P  would  have  enabled  Black  to  win  the 
exchange  with  Kt — B  6  ch  or  Kt — K  7  ch.  yet  it 
would  have  given  White  belter  fighting  chances 
than  the  text  move. 

(I)  Kt  B  2  was  perhaps  better.  Black,  how- 
ever, with  K  R  — y  sq,  maintains  his  advantage. 
Black  wins  the  K  B  P  with  an  overwhelming 
attack. 


The  complete  summary  of  the  match  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Nov.    18..  ..Queen's  Gambit  I'  \ski 

.  Nov.  as  ....Double  Ruy  Lopez 61  Janowski 

4 Queen  s  Cain  bit  Dec 46  Drawn 

4.  Nov.  a6 Ray   Lopez .38  Janowski 

;o Queen's  Gambit  Dec 46  I 

6    Dec,    .• .    ...Vienna 47  Showalter 

7.  Dec.    4 Queen's  Gambit  Showalter 

:-    I  >•  •   1  a  ■ . . .    I :    ,    I  I  trawn 

9.  Dec.  10 Queen's  Gambit  1  lanowskJ 

10.  Jan.    6 Ruy  Lopez 40  Drawn 

11.  Jan     8 Queen's  Gambit  I  lee  *6  Janowski 

in,  ic Queen's  Gambit  1  ■  uski 

13,  Jan.  ra Queen's  Gambit  D  1  uski 

Total  :     Janowski     won  7,    lost    I,    drew    4.      Sbov 

played   the    White    pieces    in  tin-  odd-numl 
adopting  the  Queen's  Gambit  in  each  instance. 

Janowsky  played   three  R  ne  double 

Ruy  Lopez,   one  double    Ruy    Lopez,    one   Vienna 
and  one  Queen's  Gambit,    Total  number  of  n 
made,  585. 

He  Didn't  Like  Knights. 

During  one  of  Mr.  Laskei  's  recent  exhibitions  of 
simultaneous  Chess  in  England  a  Stranger  asked 
permission  to  take  a  board,  which  was  granted. 
He  straggled  on  quite  a  while,  and  after  resigning 
asked   Mr.    Leaker  in   what   way  be  had  made  a 

mistake.       "Why,     mv      dear    sn.  1    the 

Champion  of  the  World,  "vou  played  a  very  pecul- 
iar  game,    for    not   once  did   you   move  eltl 
your    Knights. I'hat  s    very    true,"   replied    the 

stranger;  "you  see,  I  m  not  very  well  up  In  the 
knights'  move,  and,  therefore,  thought  it  safer  not 
to  move  t  lii-iii ." 


Dates  for  the  Cable  Chess-Match. 

The  British  Chess  Club  has  cabled  to  the  Brook- 
Ivn    Chess    Club   accepting  the   dates   of   March  to 
and   11   for  the  cable  Chess-match    between    the 
it   Britain. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


THE    DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN    EXPANSION 
AND    IMPERIALISM. 

\  DVOCATES  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty,  on  which 
•L*-  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  vote  February  6,  have  latterly 
laid  stress  upon  alleged  differences  between  a  policy  of  expansion 
to  fit  the  Philippines  and  a  policy  of  imperialism  imputed  to  the 
expansionists  by  opponents  of  ratification. 

The  treaty  as  it  stands  provides  for  the  "cession  "  of  the  Philip- 
pine archipelago,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  Spain  "relin- 
quishes sovereignty."  Opponents  of  the  treaty  have  asked  the 
reason  for  this  difference,  to  which  Senator  Frye,  one  of  the  Peace 
Commissioners,  is  reported  to  have  answered  (in  secret  session)  : 
Because  in  the  case  of  Cuba  the  Commission  was  acting  under  in- 
structions from  Congress  (the  war  resolutions)  ;  but  the  Commis- 
sion had  regarded  the  Filipinos  as  subjects  of  Spain.  Spain  had 
lost  in  the  conflict  of  war,  and  hence  the  United  States  had  a 
perfect  right,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  acquire  any  part 
of  her  possessions  or  people  in  adjusting  the  balances  after  the 
war  was  over. 

Senatorial  debate  in  open  session  has  shifted  from  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  federal  Government  to  acquire  territory  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  inhabitants 
of  acquired  territory.  Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  a  leading  ex- 
pansionist, presented  (on  January  24)  a  detailed  review  of  prece- 
dents, commencing  with  1803  and  extending  to  the  organization  of 
Oklahoma  Territory  in  1S90,  showing  that  "it  has  been  the  legis- 
lative idea  in  this  country  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  do  not  go  by  their 
own  force  into  the  Territories."     Mr.  Teller  proceeded  ; 

"I  believe  myself  that  every  legislative  body  which  assembles 
in  this  country,  no  matter  bv  what  authority,  is  bound  by  certain 
great   fundamental   principles   which  underlie   free  government, 


and  it  is  not  bound  by  them  by  the  force  of  the  Constitution.  No 
man  living  can  find  in  this  country  a  statute  which  establishes  the 
right  of  the  imprisoned  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  came 
here  with  the  civilization  which  came  here.  It  was  adopted  in 
principle  at  Runnymcde.  It  has  been  a  principle  of  English  law 
that  we  inherited.  So  we  inherit  very  many  other  things  that  are 
binding  upon  the  conscience  and,  I  believe,  binding  upon  the 
power  of  any  legislative  body,  no  matter  how  constituted." 

Mr.  Teller  referred  to  his  experience  in  Colorado  before  it  be- 
came a  State  where  courts  and  justice  and  free  institutions  were 
administered  by  the  people  in  accordance  with  American  ideals, 
and  he  quoted  from  Mr.  Webster's  argument  with  Mr.  Calhoun  111 
support  of  his  contention  that  the  Constitution  will  not  go  by  its 
own  force  into  any  of  our  new  acquisitions  unless  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  through  Congress  assembled,  shall  so  declare. 
The  nature  of  that  declaration,  he  averred,  could  be  safely  left  to 
the  people  speaking  through  the  federal  Government. 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  a  leading  opponent  of  ratification, 
said  : 

"The  inquiry  which  I  make  is  not  whether  the  constitutional 
provision  in  regard  to  rights  of  election  enter  into  the  Territories 
by  the  force  of  the  Constitution  itself  without  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  very  clear  that  the  statement  which  has  been  made 
can  not  be  controverted.  There  must  be  an  act  of  Congress,  elec- 
tion laws  providing  the  qualifications  of  voters,  election  precincts, 
and  everything  else  that  is  necessary  to  put  the  elections  into 
force.  So  of  habeas  corpus.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  right  to 
habeas  corpus  practically  enjoyed  in  a  Territory  until  there  is  a 
court  with  the  jurisdiction  of  habeas  corpus,  and  that  requires 
legislation.  So  in  regard  to  trial  by  jury.  Certainly  trial  by 
jury  does  not  go  proprio  vigore  of  the  Constitution  into  a  Terri- 
tory, because  there  is  no  mechanism  provided  for  a  jury  or  for 
administering  the  jury  system.  All  those  instances  which  are  put 
by  Mr.  Webster,  I  think,  are,  like  most  others  of  his  propositions, 
stated  with  absolute  clearness;  and  his  wise  intelligence  makes 
it  so  clear  that  nobody  afterward  doubts  it. 

"What  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizen- 
ship not  requiring  legislation  or  mechanism  or  established  gov- 
ernment. I  understand  the  court  to  have  said  that  those  rights  of 
citizenship  attach  to  United  States  subjects— I  use  the  phrase 
'subjects,'  tho  that  is  not  the  phrase  which  the  court  uses— in  all 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  the  Senator  to 
have  been  a  citizen  of  Colorado,  as  I  know  he  was.  before  its  ad- 
mission as  a  State.  Any  government  established  by  the  United 
States  could  not  have  been  authorized  to  take  his  property  for 
public  use  without  compensation.  It  could  not  have  been  author- 
ized to  try  him  twice  for  the  same  offense.  It  could  not  have  been 
authorized  to  make  an  unreasonable  search  or  seizure  of  his  papers 
or  to  try  him  without  bringing  witnesses  against  him  face  to  face. 
It  could  not  quarter  troops  in  his  house  without  his  consent,  and 
so  on  with  all  those  things. 

"Now,  that  is  a  very  practical  question  to  be  answered,  and  it 
is  the  hinge  of  one  part  of  this  debate,  because  if  it  be  true,  as  I 
suppose,  and  as  I  understand  great  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  have  affirmed,  that  the  constitutional  rights 
of  American  citizenship,  so  far  as  they  can  be  enforced  without 
mechanism  to  enforce  them,  belong  to  every  person  dwelling  or 
born  in  United  States  territory,  then  these  ten  or  twelve  million 
Philippine  Islanders  not  only  have  their  children  born  with  all 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  entitled  to  be  eligible  to  the 
Presidency  or  anything  else,  but  they  have  a  right  to  go  at  their 
will,  or  the  will  of  an  employer,  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
to  be  employed.  Five  thousand  of  them  can  be  taken  into  Mas- 
sachusetts or  Colorado  or  Minnesota  and  put  to  work  there  just 
as  5,000  men  from  Massachusetts  can  be  taken  there.     When' they 
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get  there  they  have 
a  right  to  vote — 
Chinese,  Japanese, 
Negritos,  Malays, 
and  all  the  count- 
ies hordes  of  bar- 
barous races, 
that  be  true,  when 
they  get  into  a 
State  they  have, 
as  United  States 
citizens,  the  rights 
of  citizenship  of 
the  State,  the  citi- 
zens in  each  State 
having  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  the 
several  States. 
There  is  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  this 
debate.  And  we 
are  not  helped  to 
an  answer  to  this 
question  by  Mr. 
Webster's  decla- 
ration,  or  the  dec- 
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laration  of  the  court,  that  you  can  not  have 
a  trial  by  jury  until  the  law  establishes 
one ;  that  you  can  not  have  a  habeas 
corpus  until  the  law  has  created  a  court ; 
or  you  can  not  have  an  election  law  until 
an  election  system  is  established  by  law. 
.  .  .  Do  these  men  get  and  carry  with 
them  these  rights  which  do  not  require 
affirmative  legislation  to  put  them  in 
force,  but  which,  as  to  American  citizens. 
exist  as  a  part  of  their  citizenship  without 
legislation,  and  with  which  they  are 
clothed  as  with  a  garment  wherever  they 
go?" 

We  quote  the  remainder  of  the  debate 
between  Mr.  Teller  and  Mr.  Hoar,  from 
The  Congressional  Record: 

"Mr.  TELLER. :  An  issue  was  made  here 
the  other  day  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  legislation  carrying  the  Constitution 
into  a  Territory.  I  have  undertaken  -to 
demonstrate  that  I  was  correct  about  that, 
and  I  did  not  intend  to  go  into  this  branch 
of  the  case.  I  think,  however,  that  Mr. 
Webster's  answer 
ilutely  covers 
the  ground,  but  I 
do  not  think  that 
every  one  of  the 
things  the  Se:i 
said  is  within  thai 
rule.  Mr.  Web 
ster  said  this  : 

I 
while 


"That        wai 
that    we 
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said  before,  that 
there  are  certain 
things  which  the 
legislature  of  a 
free  country  is 
bound  to  respect. 

"  M  k.  Hoar: 
Rights  they  can 
not  take  away. 

"Mr.  Teller: 
Yes ;  rights  that 
they  can  not  take 
away. 

"  M  k.  Hoar: 
That  is  what  I 
contend. 

"Mr.  Teller: 
There  are  plenty 
of  them  ;  but  the 
Filipinos  are  not 
yet  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and 
will  not  be  until 
we  declare  them  to 
be  such  under  the 
treaty.  The  treaty 
does  not  make  them  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  reserved  the  right  to 
Congress  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
citizens  or  not.  If  we  say  they  shall  be- 
come citizens,  I  have  no  doubt  we  will  ex- 
tend to  them,  and  I  hope  we  will  extend 
to  them,  all  of  the  dearest  privileges  of 
American  citizenship. 

"Mk.  Hoae:  What  I  want  to  know  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  asking  us  to  do 
this  thing,  to  entangle  our  feet  by  this 
treaty,  is  whether  they  mean  that  we  shall 
rule  those  io. 000,000  people  not  as  citizens, 
or  whether  they  mean  that  they  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  all 
over  the  United  States  ?  That  is  the  prac- 
tical question. 

"  Mr.  Tki  lee  .  I  can  only  speak  for  my- 
self. I  am  not  in  favor,  to  begin  with, 
of  making  those  people  citizens  of  the 
United  States  ,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending to  them  the  protection  of  those 
great  principles  which  we  recognize  in 
this  country  as  essential  to  the  existence 
of  a  free  government.  I  am  for  treating 
them,  not  as  citizens,  but,  if  you  choose — 
which  is  rather 
objectionable  in  a 
republic  —  as  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  we 
shall  just  as  soon 
as  possible  give 
them  all  the  b 
ingS  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment of  their 
■  >  w  n .  That  is 
what  I  am  in  favor 
of.  I  do  not  agree 
that  we  are  entang- 
ling our  feet  by  the 

adoption  of  this 

a  t  y.     On    the 

contrary,  it  is 
clearing  the 
ground  so  that  we 
do  that  ;  and 
we  can  not  do  that 
until  we  adopt  the 
treaty.  That  is 
why  I   am  in  favoi 

of  adopting  it.     I 
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know  we  can  not  give  them  such  a  government  in  a  few  months  ; 
I  know  there  must  be  a  military  government  for  a  time;  but  a 
military  government  is  exceedingly  odious  to  me,  and  I  am  anxi- 
ous to  get  the  pending  treaty  ratified  so  that  military  govern- 
ment may  be  ended  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  these  people  that  I  say  the  treaty  ought  to  be  ratified,  and 
ratified  at  once." 

The  New  York  limes  (Ind.)  has  put  the  case  in  one  form  as 
follows  : 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  deserving  of  general  acceptance 
and  respected : 

"i.  We  do  not  need  the  Philippines.  The  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  our  own  domain  supply  a  more  profitable  field  for  our 
activities. 

"2.  The  islands  fell  to  us  by  hazard  of  war.  and  with  them  cer- 
tain obligations  to  ourselves,  to  foreign  nations,  and  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  archipelago. 

"3.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  drop  them  and  run.  but  it  would 
also  be  disgraceful,  and  would  doom  the  Filipinos  to  present 
anarchy  and  future  bondage. 

"4.  We  ought  to  take  the  islands  as  provided  in  the  treaty,  but 
it  should  be  the  primary  object  of  our  policy  to  make  the  Filipinos 
contented,  prosperous,  orderly,  educated,  and  ultimately  capable 
of  governing  themselves. 

"5.  They  must  never  become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"6.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  cession  ought  to  be  ratified  without 
any  further  delay,  in  order  that  the  state  of  war  may  be  ended 
and  the  healing  works  of  peace  begun. 

"7.  Imperialism  is  a  painted  wooden  jumping-jack  that  jumps 
only  when  somebody  pulls  the  string," 

The  New  York  Outlook,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  paper,  quotes 
these  statements  as  the  expansionists'  "Pocketbook  Platform," 
except  article  5,  to  which  the  objection  is:  "Never  is  a  long  time 
— a  longer  time  than  we  are  willing  to  pledge  ourselves  for."  But 
another  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  expansion,  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  has  insisted  that  the  need  of  securing  a 
foothold  in  the  far  East  before  European  policies  shut  us  out  of 
that  market  is  the  paramount  consideration  in  view  of  the  present 
state  of  overproduction  at  home. 

Many  Republican  papers  are  expressing  sentiments  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  which  says  that  expansionists 

"have  never  held  that  the  inhabitants  of  Territories  were  not  en- 
titled to  enjoy  the  fundamental  personal  rights  which  are  formu- 
lated in  the  Constitution  ;  they  have  held  simply  that  Congress 
could  set  up  any  kind  of  government  it  wanted  in  one  of  the 
Territories,  without  giving  any  one  the  right  to  vote  if  it  felt  so 
disposed,  and  that  this  government  might  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely without  violating  any  provision  of  the  Constitution." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Rep.),  however,  asserts  rights  of  owner- 
ship in  this  fashion  : 

"The  absurdity  of  attributing  to  the  Philippines  the  American 
ideas  of  freedom  and  independence  is  obvious.  Certain  persons, 
for  purposes  of  their  own,  have  got  up  a  government  in  the  Philip- 
pines, recently  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  must  yield  to  these  pretenders  and  not  only  tolerate  but 
protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  self-assumed  powers  in  its 
own  territory,  to  which  it  has  title  by  conquest  and  will  soon  have 
title  by  treaty. 

"As  against  the  United  States  the  so-called  Philippine  republic 
has  no  rights.  It  is  a  trespasser.  The  military,  and  ultimately 
the  civil,  power  of  the  United  States  can  be  trusted  to  provide  for 
the  security  and  prosperity  of  the  islands.  But  whatever  the 
United  States  may  do  or  not  do  in  the  Philippines  hereafter,  they 
are  now  practically  American  territory,  for  the  completion  of  our 
title  to  which  only  one  step  is  wanting.  The  rights  of  the  United 
States  must  prevail  over  the  claims  of  any  so-called  government. 

"Keep  in  mind  that  the  United  States  has  rights  in  the  Philip- 
pines, rights  it  is  bound  to  assert  against  a  self-seeking  coterie  of 
adventurers  using  the  names  of  freedom  and  independence  to  gull 
American  sentimentalists." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind. )  says  : 

"Were  it  true  that  the  Filipino  movement  against  annexation 


had  resulted  from  the  anti-imperialist  crusade  in  America,  is  that 
anything  to  bring  one  to  shame?  A  people  courageous  and  manly 
enough  to  protest  even  in  arms  against  a  transaction  by  which 
their  country  is  bought  and  sold  like  a  dumb  brute  merit  universal 
admiration.  We  invoke  the  memory  of  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill,  of  the  men  whose  blood  made  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  saci  cd 
to  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  to  sustain  the  moral  position  now 
taken  by  the  Filipino  people. 

"The  American  revolutionists  had  not  a  tenth  part  the  moral 
justification  for  waging  war  on  their  king  that  the  Filipino  people 
would  have  in  drawing  the  sword  against  a  foreign  government 
which  had  proclaimed  sovereignty  over  them.  King  George,  what- 
ever his  sins,  did  not  attempt  to  sell  our  ancestors  and  their  coun- 
try to  some  foreign  power.  Samuel  Adams,  James  Otis,  and 
Patrick  Henry  were  not  suddenly  confronted  with  a  claim  ol  sov- 
ereignty by  France,  Russia,  or  Spain.  The  state  of  civilization 
among  the  Filipinos  does  not  affect  their  moral  right  to  contest  a 
sudden  claim  of  sovereignty  over  them  by  the  United  States,  any 
more  than  the  lack  of  Parisian  manners  among  the  American  col- 
onists would  have  affected  their  right  to  rebel  against  the  King  of 
France  had  he  claimed  their  allegiance  after  nine-months'  ac- 
quaintance. 

"But  the  responsibility  for  the  present  attitude  of  the  Filipinos 
can  not  be  shaken  from  the  shoulders  of  William  McKinley.  Not 
only  has  he  negotiated  a  treaty  which  transfers  their  country  for 
$20,000,000  to  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  their  most  emphatic 
and  long-continued  protest,  but  he  has  publicly  proclaimed  to 
them  his  purpose  of 'assimilation. '  If  he  now  persists  in  imi- 
tating the  blundering  old  British  king  in  refusing  to  adopt  a  more 
moderate  policy,  and  thus  drives  the  Filipinos  to  a  struggle 
against  foreign  conquerors,  his  Administration  will  have  earned 
a  terrible  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people." 


THE  SALOON   AS  A  SOCIAL   NECESSITY. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  in 
New  York  City,  Bishop  Potter,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  Joseph  H.  Choate,  the  new  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  spoke  in  favor  of  a  coffee-house  project  to  counteract 
saloon  evils.  Newspaper  reports  quoted  Bishop  Potter  as  saying 
of  the  saloon  : 

"It  is  a  social  necessity.  I  repeat,  it  is  a  social  necessity,  in 
so  far  as  the  recreative  instinct  in  human  beings  makes  it  a  social 
necessity.  You  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  the  saloon  exists  in 
New  York  to-night  because  you  and  I  have  given  our  brothers  no 
better  thing.  It  is  for  you  and  I  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  these 
brothers  of  ours  to  meet  this  want,  which  is  just  as  righteous  in 
them,  however  perverted,  as  that  to  satisfy  which  we  come  to- 
night or  go  to-morrow.  There  ought  to  be  in  every  block  a  place 
which  will  give  to  them  and  to  you  and  me  opportunity  for  re- 
freshment without  the  peril  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Here,  I  want 
to  say,  is  the  opportunity  for  capital.  The  misery  of  our  philan- 
thropy to-day  is  that  it  is  so  far  divorced  from  intelligent  business 
principles.  The  reason  I  hail  what  these  ladies  have  in  hand  is 
because  it  teaches  and  recognizes  that  capital  can  be  used  in  such 
at  way  as  to  supply  these  needs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  fair 
return  on  the  investment." 

These  words,  sent  out  in  press  despatches,  were  treated  in 
newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  a  defense  of  the  sal  -on 
and  stirred  up  a  lively  controversy.  It  is- to  be  noted  that  Bishop 
Potter  himself  declares  that  his  position  has  been  misrepresented, 
saying,  in  a  letter  made  public  January  26: 

"I  have  never  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the 'dramshop. ' 
In  a  recent  address  in  behalf  of  coffee-houses,  coffee-wagons, 
coffee-carts,  and  the  like,  I  stated  that  something  answering  to 
the  saloon,  i.e. ,  a  place  of  inexpensive  recreation  and  refreshment, 
would  always  be  a  necessity.  I  may  add  that  until  it  is  provided 
the  mischiefs  of  the  saloon,  which  nobody  recognizes  more  clearly 
than  I,  will  continue.  The  saloon  may  be  driven  to  cover,  but  it 
can  not  be  abolished.  Something  better,  something  wholesome, 
harmless,  undefiled,  and  undefiling,  must  take  its  place  and  so 
expel  by  substitution. 

"Legislation  has  failed  to  do  this,  and  Prohibition  has  failed. 
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Denunciation  has  failed.  It  is  a  case  for  Christian  capita',  wisely 
employed,  as  the  history  of  the  Liverpool  coffee-hou:  .js  has 
shown." 

!  discussion  of  the  saloon  as  a  social  necessity,  thus  revived,  dis- 
vinie  interesting  current  opinions  : 

Liquor  Dealers'  Discrimination  between  Saloon  and  Dive. 
-    "Bishop   Potter   has   learned  to  discriminate  between  the  saloon 

a  id  the  dive  just  as  the  Liquor  Dealers' Association  does.     We 

have  no  use  for  these  dives,  these  rotten  holes  that  are  sometimes 
called  saloons. 

"Whenever  a  name  is  proposed  for  membership  in  this  associa- 
tion a  committee  is  at  once  appointed  to  investigate  his  character 
and  the  kind  of  place  he  runs.  If  he  proves  to  be  a  notorious 
person  and  his  place  not  decent,  he  is  never  admitted. 

"Of  course  like  in  all  other  societies,  black  sheep  do  creep  in. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  as  the 
ministers  try  to  make  the  people  believe. 

"  Yes,  the  saloon  to-day  is  the  poor  man's  club,  and  the  proprie- 

"e  all   the  time  trying  to  make  their  places  more  attractive, 

so  the   laboring   man,  after   his  hard  day's  work,  can  spend   an 

evening  enjoyably.      In  doing  this  he  need  not  get  drunk,  as  so 

many  people  want  to  believe. 

"In  my  saloon  1  have  a  reading-room  and  I  know  my  patrons 
appreciate  my  efforts  to  entertain  them,  for  many  of  them  get 
about  their  only  enjoyment  in  life  in  my  place. 

"I  am  positive  that  if  the  other  ministers  would  look  deeper  into 
lestion  and  get  over  the  idea  that  they  must  preach  against  the 
saloon  whether  they  want  to  or  not,  there  would  be  a  general  ten- 
dency toward  purifying  the  saloon,  and  the  result  would  be  less  m- 
ition  and  less  law-breaking." — From  an  Interview  with 
Henry  Hirsch,  Ex-President  New  York  L/(/uor  Dealers'  As- 
sociation, m  the  Evening  World,  Aew  York. 

Saloon  Not  a  Poor  Man's  Club. — "There  is  a  good  deal  of 
maudlin  talk  these  days  about  the  saloon  being  the  poor  man's 
club.  A  dignified  churchmen  of  this  city  recently  stood  upon  a 
public  platform  and  said  it  was  a  necessity  because  it  was  a  poor 
man's  club.  In  the  name  of  the  poor,  but  honest,  workingmen 
of  this  city  I  resent  the  imputation.  The  saloon  has  been  a  club, 
indeed,  to  beat  the  brains  from  the  head  of  too  many  a  poor  fellow 
in  intoxication  ;  a  club  to  knock  the  money  from  his  pocket  that 
should  have  gone  for  the  clothing  of  his  family  and  the  feeding  of 
his  children  ;  a  club  to  level  him  to  the  earth  again  when  he  would 
try  to  rise  to  honest  and  independent  manhood.  There  may  be 
it  the  doors  of  the  saloons  of  this  city,  too,  much  of  the 
degradation  of  manhood,  too  much  of  the  prostitution  of  woman- 
hood, and  too  much  ot  the  damnation  of  childhood  for  a  dignified 
churchman  to  stand  forth  and  apologize  for  their  existence  or  to 
give  them  countenance  in  their  law-defying  ways.  Undoubtedly, 
the  saloon  as  it  exists  here  in  this  city  is  responsible  for  the  de- 
struction of  civic  honor  as  well  as  the  debasement  of  home  and 
virtue.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  this  I  know  :  that  rarely,  if  ever, 
has  such  viciousness  grouped  itself  about  the  saloon  as  it  does  m 
this  city. 

"The  vilest  places  are  llourishing.  and  if  the  police  do  not  know 
of  them  they  ought  to,  and  if  they  do  know  ot  them  they  are  sim- 
ply derelict  in  their  duty.  1  could  bring  you  to  places  not  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  where  I  stand  where  violations  of  the  law  and 
shameless  debaucheries  exist.  You  know  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saymg,  and  you  resent,  as  I  d<>.  the  allegation  that  the  saloon  is 
the  poor  man's  club.      The  poor  man  has  got  a  home  to  go  to. 

"It  isa  wise  prudence  which  suggests  a  substitute  for  the  saloon. 
During  this  year  this  parish  has  spent  $20,000  in  erecting  its  Set- 
tlement House  in  order  to  provide  for  the  saloon's  substitute. 
'I'll'    decent  man  is  not  a  hanger-out  at  the  saloon. 

"The  saloon  should  be  restrained,  watched,  and  kept  down  by 
trong  arm  of  the  law.  If  by  political  influence  or  official  cor- 
ruption it  is  permitted  to  flourish,  it  will  sap  the  very  foundations 
r    Commonwealth    and    drag    our   highest   and    holiest    hopes 

down   in   universal   ruin." — From  i  Sermon  by  Rev.  Alexander 
vie,  Paulist  Father,  New  York  City. 

Human  Weakness. — "'The   saloon   exists   m   New  York,'  said 
•!>  Potter,  ive  giv<  11  our  less  fortunate  brothers 

The  man  who  keeps  the  saloon,  and  who  says 

; •  th<-  truth.'  added  the  bishop.      Hut 

1  the  truth?     I'  the  truth  as  to  many  of  th< 


quenters  of  the  German  beer-gardens,  but  it  is  not  the  truth  as  to 
the  run  of  corner  drinking-saloons.  Men  do  not  go  to  them  to 
gratify  their  social  instincts.  They  go  to  get  a  drink,  and  so  soon 
as  they  have  swallowed  it  they  clear  out,  as  a  rule.  They  are 
simply  after  the  alcoholic  stimulation,  and  they  do  not  undertake 
to  deceive  themselves  or  anybody  else  as  to  the  matter.  So  im- 
perious is  this  desire,  this  appetite,  or  this  habit  that  relatively  to 
their  incomes  poor  men  who  frequent  the  saloons  spend  far  more 
proportionately  for  its  gratification  than  is  lavished  by  the  rich  or 
is  laid  out  by  the  ordinarily  well-to-do  family  for  luxuries  of  all 
kinds.  If,  as  Mr.  Choate  said,  more  money  is  spent  in  New  York 
for  drink  than  for  food,  that  extravagance  is  manifested  most 
strikingly  among  those  described  by  Bishop  Potter  as  'our  less 
fortunate  brothers. '  Every  drinking  workingman  spends  a  large 
share  of  his  daily  wages  in  drink,  and  if  he  put  the  money,  in- 
stead, in  a  savings-bank  he  would  lay  by  every  year  a  pretty  sum 
for  a  rainy  day.  But  he  knows  what  he  is  about;  he  prefers  to 
indulge  in  the  luxury,  and  all  the  more  because  his  luxuries  are 
few.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  by  law  his  ex- 
ercising his  liberty  in  that  way,  but  none  of  them  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Practically,  no  man  can  be  debarred  from  drinking  until 
he  carries  his  excess  so  far  that  he  is  put  under  legal  restraint  in 
a  jail  or  an  asylum.  You  can  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  and  thus 
diminish  the  opportunities  to  get  it,  but  even  in  the  strictest  pro- 
hibition States  men  find  means  to  get  drunk. 

"Will  Bishop  Potter's  plan  of  establishing  a  Squirrel  Inn  in 
every  block  cure  this  propensity  ?  It  would  if  his  tneory  that  men 
go  to  liquor-saloons  simply  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  their  'recrea- 
tive instinct,'  but,  as  we  have  said,  that  is  not  their  impulse  ;  they 
go  simply  to  get  a  drink,  not  of  tea  or  coffee,  but  of  something 
alcoholic.  Consequently,  it  is  not  probable  that  Squirrel  Inns 
would  be  dangerous  competitors  of  the  drinking-saloons.  They 
would  interfere  rather  with  other  refreshment  places. "  —  The  Sun, 
.Xeio  York. 

No  Apology  for  the  Saloon. — "I  notice  that  some  of  my  cleri- 
cal brethren  are  reported  (I  do  not  know  with  how  much  accu- 
racy) as  dealing  with  the  saloon  in  terms  of  apologetic  and  even 
patronizing  tenderness.  All  such  tenderness  is  badly  misplaced. 
I  know  what  these  saloons  are.  I  have  visited  them  at  all  hours 
of  the  night  and  on  all  nights  of  the  week,  and  there  is  not  an 
extenuating  word  that  deserves  to  be  spoken  in  behalf  of  them. 
They  are  foul,  beastly,  and  swinish;  the  prolific  hotbeds  of  vile 
politics,  profane  ribaldry,  and  unspeakable  sensuality 

"lam  talking  now  of  the  saloon  as  we  know  it  here  in  New 
York,  licensed  swill ing-places.  a  combination  of  Tammany  cau- 
cus, whisky  sewer,  and  bawdy  house.  There  is  no  use  in  trying 
to  improve  them  or  to  convert  them  ;  there  is  no  convertible  qual- 
ity attaching  to  them  ;  there  is  no  decent  ingredient  in  them  that 
amelioration  can  fasten  to. 

"  My  reference  is  not  to  the  taking  of  a  glass  of  beer  in  a  civil- 
ized and  human  way  ;  that  is  a  matter  by  itself  ;  but  'human  '  and 
'civilized  '  are  not  words  that  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  or 
dilution  of  sentiment  can  be  used  in  characterizing  the  gross  and 
animal-herding  places  and  guzzling  places  euphemistically  called 
saloons.  It  is  always  becoming  to  be  generously  minded  even 
when  talking  about  bad  things,  but  we  can  never  afford  to  let 
kindliness  that  is  in  our  hearts  soften  the  asperity  that  is  in  the 
facts.  Calling  a  bad  thing  by  its  right  name  is  the  first  step 
toward  getting  rid  of  it. 

"Baptizing  a  heathen  will  not  make  a  Christian  of  him,  and 
will  be  likely  to  make  him  think  heathenism  and  Christianity  are 
pretty  much  the  same  thing."  —  From  a  Letter  by  Dr.  Charles 
II.  Parkhurst  to   The   World.  New   York. 

Saloons  and  Clubs.— "The  talk  of  Bishop  Potter  has  a  twofold 
meaning.  It  the  saloon  is  the  poor  man's  club,  which  most  peo- 
ple believe  it  to  be,  then  the  club  is  the  rich  man's  saloon,  which 
those  people  believe  who  drew  up  the  Raines  law  and  declared 
that  clubfl  which  intend  to  sell  liquors,  as  well  as  saloons,  must 
pay  a  licet  The  conclusion   is   irrefutable,  and  the  law  is 

just,  altho  at  the  time  it  was  passed  the  complaints  from  the  clubs 
were  numerous  and  bitter,  as  they  felt  that  they  were  being  de- 
graded 111  their  standing  to  the  level  of  drinking-saloons.  In 
fact,  the  law  merely  recognized  a  condition  that  had  long  existed. 

"Bishop  Potter's  conclusion  that  if  the  saloon  is  to  be  success- 
fully overcome  the  temperance  people  must  create  something  in 
id    far  better,  and  something   that  will  appeal  to  the  social 
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side  of  man's  nature  at  the  same  nine,  is  a  most  intelligent  view 
of  the  ease.  Teach  the  mothers  and  wives  how  to  make  the 
homes  pleasanter  and  there  will  he  removed  something  of  the 
present  motive  that  takes  husbands  and  sons  to  the  saloons.  In 
addition,  create  rival  establishments,  where  men  can  meet  and 
enjoy  each  others'  company,  and  another  blow  will  be  struck  at 
the  present  overpowering  influence  of  the  saloon." —  7'hr  Eagle, 
Brooklyn. 

The  "  Necessity"  Habit. — "The  only  sense  in  which  liquor  is 
a 'necessity  '  is  the  sense  in  which  any  vicious  habit  may  be  said 
to  be  a  'necessity  '  to  the  one  who  has  contracted  it.  Gambling- 
dens  may  with  just  as  much  truth  be  defended  as  a  'necessity.' 
So  may  the  resorts  of  the  social  evil.  So  may  opium-dens.  The 
worse  the  dive  and  the  more  enthralled  in  vicious  habit  its  deni- 
zens are,  the  more  of  a  'necessity  '  it  may  be  said  to  be. 

"Looking  at  it  from  this  point  of  view,  the  very  fact  that  the 
saloon  makes  itself  a  'necessity'  to  thousands  of  people  is  the 
best  of  reasons  why  it  should  be  abolished.  That  an  institution 
exists  by  reason  of  its  power  to  fasten  upon  people  a  demoralizing 
habit  that  they  can  not  shake  off  and  can  not  control ;  a  habit  that 
is  at  variance  with  their  own  interests  and  with  the  public  weal ; 
a  habit  that  unfits  them  to  greater  or  less  extent  for  duty  as  citi- 
zens, as  parents,  as  employers  or  employees,  as  members  of  so- 
ciety in  any  aspect — this  is  the  very  reason  that  such  an  institu- 
tion should  be  removed  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"Bishop  Potter's  declaration,  therefore,  that  the  saloon  is  a 
'necessity,'  taken  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  "accepted 
as  true,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  whole  case  against  the  liquor 
traffic.  It  will  continue  to  make  itself  a  'necessity  '  as  long  as  it 
exists.  It  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as  it  is  protected  by  law 
and  is  profitable.  It  will  be  protected  by  law  as  long  as  American 
voters  give  assent  to  such  a  condition  by  supporting  candidates 
and  parties  that  are  silent  on  the  subject,  or  that  speak  only  to 
manifest  their  subservience  to  the  liquor  power." — The  New 
Voice  (Proh.),  New  York. 

"These  [Bishop  Potter's  reported  utterances]  are  words  of 
soberness  and  sound  sense.  Fanaticism  and  pharisaical  reform 
will  not  answer.  They  will  not  remedy  the  terrible  evils  of  drink. 
The  saloon  has  been  defined  as  the  poor  man's  club.  To  attack 
it  successfully  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  poor  with  clubs  of  a 
nobler  sort.  Every  community  in  the  United  States  is  vitally 
concerned  in  the  subject  so  intelligently  treated  by  Mr.  Choate 
and  Bishop  Potter  at  the  New  York  meeting." — The  Evening 
Post,  Chicago. 

"Other  thinkers  before  Bishop  Potter  have  realized  that  the 
saloon  can  not  be  done  away  with  until  the  reformers  can  furnish 
a 'better  thing  in  its  place.'  but  tho  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  supply  that  better  thing,  they  have  all  failed.  So  far  as 
is  known,  they  have  never  driven  out  a  single  saloon,  and  the 
field  of  effort  in  this  direction  is  still  as  wide  as  it  ever  was.  Yet 
the  problem  is  not  unsolvable.  Many  communities,  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  continue  to  get  along  without  the  saloon.  How 
do  they  manage  it,  and  why  can  not  the  city  do  what  the  country 
can?" — The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 


OUR    BALANCE   OF   TRADE. 

THE  unprecedented  excess  of  exports  over  imports  by  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1898  is  currently 
called  a  favorable  balance  "t  trade  and  a  sign  of  great  national 
prosperity.  Hut  the  favorable  balance-of-trade  theory  does  not 
go  unchallenged,  the  claim  being  made  that  the  character  of  ouj 
balance  of  trade  implies  national  exhaustion.  The  two  views  are 
strikingly  set  Eorth  in  The  Manufacturer^  Philadelphia,  and  Tin 
Public.  Chicago. 

The  Manufacturer  takes  up  the  preliminary  figures  furnished 
by  the  Treasury  Department  of  "the  most  remarkable  calendar 
year  of  foreign  trade  in  the  history  of  this  country,"  saying: 

"We  may  regard  it  as  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue  and  see  if  we  can 
form  any  proper  notion  of  what  it  means  for  these  forty-five 
1'nited  States — v  i;h  apologies  to  the  Territories — of  the  northern 
half  of  this  Ame.  can  Continent,  to  give  up  of  our  substance  to 
foreign  peoples  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars'  worth  of  merchan- 
dise wrought  out  by  our  own  toil.  The  total  value  of  the  exports 
from  this  country  for  the  twelve  months  ending  with  December 
was  Si. 254, 925, 169,  of  which  $1,233,600,636  worth  were  domestic 
exports.  The  total  last  year,  which  was  unprecedented,  was 
$1,099,709,045.  The  Germans  demanded  of  the  French  as  a  war 
indemnity  in  1871  seven  milliards  of  francs.  They  got  five  mil- 
liards, and  altho  one  of  the  French  peace  commissioners,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  declared  that  this  was  more  money  than  there 
was  in  actual  circulation  in  coin  in  the  whole  world,  which  we 
believe  was  an  exaggeration,  it  brought  upon  France  the  pity 
and  sympathy  of  all  her  friends.  Now  what  of  this  great  indem- 
nity? France  performed  wonders  in  a  few  years  and  surprised 
the  world  by  paying  off  the  tremendous  mortgage  on  her  enter- 
prise and  industry,  all  men  said,  because  she  was  'so  rich.'  If 
another  German  Bismarck  should  write  an  Ems  despatch  and  our 
Napoleon  McKinley  III.  should  take  offense  thereat  and  declare  a 
war  upon  Germany,  and  the  Teutons  out  of  Berlin,  and  Munich, 
with  another  Moltke  leading  them,  should  walk  up  to  Washington 
and  camp  in  the  Capitol  buildings  till  we  paid  them  to  go  away, 
we  could  turn  our  five  milliards  into  the  German  Treasury  with 
a  single  year's  exports  and  still  have  $250,000,000  worth  left,  a 
respectable  sum  by  itself  and  large  enough  to  satisfy  many  first- 
class  countries  on  the  European  Continent.  The  mind  of  man 
can  scarcely  grasp  such  figures. 

"Of  course  about  70  per  cent,  of  these  exports  are  agricultural 
products,  cotton  and  wheat  leading  in  the  list,  which,  as  was  in- 
dicated in  these  columns  last  week,  represent  less  to  us  than 
finished  products  upon  which  much  labor  has  been  expended. 
Breadstuff's  for  the  twelve  months  are  alone  good  for  $308,000,000, 
cotton  for  $232,000,000,  and  provisions  for  $196,000,000.  Manu- 
factured goods,  however,  account  for  $300,000,000  of  the  whole 
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amount,  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures  themselves  yield- 
ing a  total  of  about  $So,ooo,ooo.  There  are  degrees  of  value  in 
manufactured  goods,  some  being  the  result  of  much  more  ex- 
pended energy  than  others.  For  instance,  refined  mineral  oils, 
which  are  counted  in  among  manufactures,  leave  behind  them 
much  less  on  a  customs  valuation  of  $1,000,000,  when  they  are 
exported,  than  typewriters,  cycles,  machinery,  and  cotton  cloth  to 
the  same  value.  All  this  is  easily  understood,  yet  no  man  can 
sell  just  what  he  wants  to  sell.  He  has  got  to  take  his  customers 
into  account,  find  out  what  they  need  and  will  pay  for,  else  the 
wheels  of  industry  would  stop  very  soon,  and  the  nation  surrender 
its  reputation  lor  commercial  enterprise. 

"While  the  United  Sta.es  exported  during  the  year  merchandise 
valued  at  $1,254,925,169,  it  imported  only  $633,664,034  worth,  thus 
leaving  us  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  nearly  all  with  Europe, 
equal  to  $621,260,535.  A  relatively  small  portion  of  this  has 
been  paid  to  us  during  the  year  in  gold,  and  other  items  on  the 
international  ledger  have  been  set  off  against  this  enormous 
credit.  But  much  of  this  amount  we  would  have  had  to  pay  to 
foreigners  anyhow,  and  t'.^at  we  are  better  off  by  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  the  net  transactions  nobody  can  deny.  We  have 
now  come  to  the  point  when  we  are  passing  the  United  Kingdom 
as  an  exporting  nation,  tho  with  this  difference — that  the  bulk  of 
what  England  ships  away  is  finished  products,  while  the  most  of 
what  we  send  out  is  raw  material.  The  proportion  which  bread- 
stuffs  a::d  cotton  bear  to  the  whole  in  this  country  we  are  con- 
stantly at  work  trying  to  reduce,  and  the  achievements  of  1898  in 
this  line,  altLo  the  figures  showing  this  detail  are  not  yet  before 
us,  and  further  comment  on  this  point  may  therefore  be  reserved, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  a  notable  kind.  The  outlook  for  the  up- 
building and  development  of  American  commerce  has  never  been 
so  full  of  encouragement  in  the  whole  history  of  the  American 
people's  Btruggle  with  soil  and  climate,  distance  from  markets, 
man's  stupidity,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  obstacles  which  spring  up 
in  the  pathway  that  leads  to  national  prosperity  and  wealth.  The 
future  never  was  so  full  of  hope  as  upon  the  threshold  of  this 
twentie'h  century  that  now  will  soon  begin  to  add  its  joys  and 
burdens  to  the  cycles  of  the  year." 

The  Public,  however,  contends  that  "this  notion  that  a  perpet- 
ual excess  of  exports  enriches  a  nation  while  a  perpetual  excess  of 
imports  impoverishes  it,  is  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  all  the  eco- 
nomic errors  of  our  time,  both  in  politics  and  out  of  it."  The 
nation  as  a  nation  neither  exports  nor  imports,  the  question  is 
one  of  the  aggregate  of  individual  profits,  says  that  paper. 
"  Would  the  individuals  of  a  country  grow  richer  if  the  aggregate 
of  goods  going  out  exceeded  perpetually  or  on  the  whole  the  ag- 
gregate of  those  coming  in,  than  they  would  if  the  aggregate  com- 
ing in  exceeded  on  the  whole  the  aggre  -ate  going  out?" 

"The  theory  that  a  business  man  profits  by  his  sales  instead  of 
by  his  purchases,  by  his 'exports'  instead  of  by  his  '  imports, ' 
originates  in  the  generally  accepted  notion  which  in  thought  sub- 
stitutes for  an  end  the  means  whereby  it  is  usually  attained.  Be- 
cause men  seek  work  in  order  that  they  may  get  wages  with 
which  to  buy  goods,  we  fall  into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  work 
instead  if  the  goods  .  s  the  real  <  bj  ct  of  their  desire.  Likewise, 
because  men  seek  money  in  order  to  buy  goods,  we  are  prone  to 
forget  that  what  they  want  is.  after  all,  not  the  money,  but  the 
goods,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  money  is  but  a  medium. 
Again,  because  men  persistently  try  to  F  11  goods  which  they  do 
not  need,  in  order  to  get  money  with  which  to  buy  goods  that  they 
do  need,  we  think  of  their  desire  to  sell  instead  of  their  desire  to 
IS  the  impulse  of  their  action. 

"An  instance  of  this  is  worth  noting  as  illustrating  in  a  simple 
way  the  whole  subject  of  this  discussion 

"An  intelligent  professional  gentleman,  holding  an  official  posi- 
tion in  Ohio,  had   been   invited   to  subscribe  for  a  Chicago  paper. 

the  subscription  price  of  which  was  a  dollar  a  year.     This  paper 

had    taken    some    pains  editorially  to   point   out   the  fallacy  of   the 

balance-of-trade  theory;  and  the  gentleman  in  question,  jocularly 
.  but  in  all  seriousness  as  to  the  principle 

involved,  specified,  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  declining,  that  upon 

balance  theory  which  the  paper  adopted  be  feared  his 

to  impoverish   the   publisher.      This  was 

■  1  tuti  much 
1  bay,  and  it  your  logio 


be  true  make  you  that  much  poorer.  I  must  decline  to  subscribe;  for  I  do 
not   wish  to  contribute  to  your  poverty. 

"In  these  brief  words  the  commercial  theory  of  favorable  trade 
balances  was  admirably  set  forth.  And  as  will  be  observed,  the 
dominant  thought  was  that  the  publisher's  main  and  ultimate 
purpose,  so  far  as  profit  was  concerned,  was  not  to  sell  his  paper 
in  order  to  buy  things,  not  to  'export'  in  order  to 'import,'  but 
just  to  sell  his  paper,  just  to  'export  '  without  regard  to  'import- 
ing.' Such  was  not  the  publisher's  idea  of  business,  however, 
as  his  reply  may  show.      He  said  : 

You  have  entirely  misunderstood  my  proposition.  I  did  not  offer  to 
send  the  paper  to  you  for  nothing.  That  would  be  all  export  and  no  im- 
port. What  I  did  offer  was  to  export  to  you  a  paper  which  costs  me  about 
50  cents  a  year,  in  exchange  for  imports  of  Ohio  food-stuffs  (which  would 
have  been  bought  by  myself  and  my  employees  with  the  check  you  sent 
me),  food-Stuffs  which  in  the  Chicago  market  would  be  worth  $1.  Had  you 
accepted  my  offer,  my  account  would  stand  like  this  . 

Imports  of  Ohio  food-stuffs $1.00 

Exports  of  one  weekly  paper  for  1  year 50 

Excess  of  imports $0.50 

You  may  think  it  would  impoverish  me  to  import  more  than  I  export, 
but  I  find,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  upon  my  imports,  not  upon   my  exports, 

that  I  live. 

"The  principle  is  universal  that  it  is  the  desire  to  buy  and  not 
the  desire  to  sell,  the  desire  to  get  and  not  the  desire  to  give,  that 
sets  the  economic  mechanism  of  the  world  in  motion  and  keeps  it 
going.     The  desire  to  sell  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself. 

"But  that  simple  and  obvious  principle  is  ignored,  and  the 
world  of  trade  looked  at  as  in  a  camera,  where  everything  is  up- 
side down,  when  questions  of  international  commerce  arise.  The 
people  are  urged  to  believe,  and  great  problems  of  public  policy 
are  made  to  turn  upon  the  theory,  that  international  trade  bal- 
ances, to  be  favorable,  must  be  perpetually  or  on  the  whole  ex- 
port balances. 

"The  idea  behind  this  notion  is  that  a  people  export  their  sur- 
plus, wdiat  they  do  not  require  at  home,  and  in  return  for  it  get 
gold  and  silver  from  abroad,  secure  credits  abroad  against  which 
they  may  draw  at  will,  and  obtain  titles  to  foreign  bonds  and  real 
estate.  The  theory  is  as  fallacious  in  the  case  of  a  whole  people 
considered  together,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  any  one  of  them 
considered  individually. 

"If  an  exporting  people  were  to  get  their  pay  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, those  metals  would  not  be  useful  to  them  (especially  if  theirs 
were  a  great  gold-  and  silver-producing  country),  except  as  they 
could  exchange  them  sooner  or  later  for  imports  of  goods  or  use 
them  in  the  arts. 

"If  they  were  to  get  credits  abroad,  the  credits  would  serve 
them  only  as  they  set  imports  to  flowing  in  their  direction  through 
drafts  against  the  credits. 

"If  they  were  to  make  investments  in  foreign  real  estate,  that 
would  be  useless  to  them  except  as  it  brought  imports  from  time 
to  time  in  payment  of  rents,  or,  in  the  case  of  corporations,  of 
dividends.  Even  were  it  possible  for  the  people  of  one  country 
continually  to  send 'surplus  '  products  abroad  as  exports  for  in- 
vestment in  foreign  bonds  and  foreign  lands,  tho  their  export 
balances  might  thus  be  kept  steadily  up  for  a  long  period,  the 
time  would  have  to  come  when  rents,  interest,  and  dividends  im- 
ported from  abroad  would  more  than  offset  all  exports  invested  in 
foreign  property;  and  after  that  the  investing  people  would  find 
their  imports  perpetually  exceeding  their  exports,  which  would 
be  significant,  according  to  the  export  balance  theory  of  trade,  of 
approaching  bankruptcy.  As  soon  as  the  investments  began  to 
pay,  the  investors  would  begin  to  suffer! 

"The   plain  truth   is  that  a   perpetual   export  balance   is  utterly 

inconsistent  with  commercial  prosperity.  To  be  prosperous  in 
i  heir  commerce  a  people's  imports  must  on  the  whole  exceed  their 

exports. 

"American  exports  for  the  past  three. years  are  pointed  at  as 

evidence  of  American  prosperitv,  because  they  enormously  exceed 
our  imports  during   the  same  period.      But  why  stop  with  three 
years?     If   our  merchandise  exports  during  the   past   thin 
have   exceeded    our    imports   by    more    than    $1,000,000,000,    they 
have  exceeded  our  imports  during  the  past  thirty  years,  as  shown 

by  the  monthly  summary  of  the  Treasury  Department,  by  more 

than  $2,800,000,000.  And  our  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  instead 
of  having  risen  above  the  exports  of  those  metals  during  those 
thirty  years  sufficientlv  to  pay  off  some  part  of  the  enormous  ex- 
port   balance   Of    merchandise,    have   actually  fallen   so   far  below 
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as  to  carry  our  total  excess  of  exports — merchandise,  gold,  and 
silver — several  millions  above  $3,000,000,000. 

"If  a  perpetual  excess  of  exports  means  that  gold  and  silver  are 
being  imported  ill  payment,  why  have  we  for  the  past  thirty  years 
exported  more  gold  and  silver  than  we  have  imported? 

"If  a  perpetual  excess  of  exports  means  that  we  are  running  up 
a  credit  balance  against  which  we  may  draw  at  will,  why  were  we 
not  able  to  draw  during  the  past  thirty  years,  when  we  were  piling 
up  an  export  excess  of  over  $;,,ooo,ooo.ooo,  of  which  two  thirds 
was  piled  up  three  years  ago  ?  Instead  of  being  at  liberty  to  draw 
against  a  former  credit  we  were  during  all  those  years  piling  up 
a  foreign  debt. 

"If  a  perpetual  excess  of  exports  means  that  we  are  investing 
in  European  securities  or  property,  where  are  the  evidences  of 
title?  Thomas  G.  Shearman  asserts  that  whereas  American  se- 
curities are  daily  bought  and  sold  in  Europe,  European  securities 
are  not  traded  in  the  United  States. 

"If  a  perpetual  excess  of  exports  means  prosperity,  why  have 
we  had  two  long  and  exhausting  periods  of  industrial  depression 
during  those  thirty  years  of  enormous  excess  of  exports? 

"The  simple  answer  to  it  all  is  that  continuous  exports  in  excess 
of  imports  imply  not  prosperity,  but  exhaustion.  They  have  the 
same  significance  regarding  a  people  that  continuous  sales  in  excess 
of  purchases  have  regarding  a  man.  Representing  what  goes 
out,  over  and  above  what  comes  in,  they  can  not  be  persistent  in 
the  affairs  of  either  a  person  or  a  people  without  culminating  in 
complete  commercial  prostration. 

"What  our  vast  excess  of  exports  really  means,  in  largest  part, 
is  that  foreigners  are  drawing,  in  the  form  of  American  products 
shipped  abroad,  dividends  on  American  securities,  interest  on 
American  mortgages,  and  rents  for  American  real  estate.  For 
these  exports  there  are  no  counterbalancing  imports.  Hence  the 
'favorable  balance.'  But  in  sober  truth  could  a  trade  balance  be 
in  character  more  unfavorable?" 


THE    PERPLEXITIES   OF   CHARITY. 

MISS  JANE  ADDAMS,  one  of  the  two  women  who  founded 
Hull  House,  the  social  settlement  in  Chicago,  nearly  ten 
years  ago,  has  found  that  the  work  for  the  unfortunate  contains 
many  phases  of  subtle  interest  unsuspected  by  the  world  at  large. 
The  effort  to  relieve  poverty  in  a  "scientific"  way,  a  way  that 
often  seems  cold  and  heartless,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  situations 
that  are  actually  painful.  When  the  Hull  House  visitor,  a  young 
lady,  it  may  be,  of  wealth  and  culture,  tries  to  help  a  poor  family 
who  utterly  fail  to  understand  her  point  of  view,  and  the  young 
lady  herself,  perhaps,  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  the  best  method 
of  procedure,  the  possibilities  of  misunderstanding  and  disagree- 
ment that  arise  are  wellnigh  incredible.  It  is  hard  for  the  unedu- 
cated to  comprehend  "organized  "  charity.  Miss  Addams  says  (in 
■The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston)  : 

"When  they  see  the  delay  and  caution  with  which  relief  is  given, 
these  do  not  appear  to  them  conscientious  scruples,  but  the  cold 
and  calculating  action  of  the  selfish  man.  This  is  not  the  aid  that 
they  are  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  neighbors,  and  they  do 
not  understand  why  the  impulse  which  drives  people  to  be  good 
to  the  poor  should  be  so  severely  supervised.  They  feel,  re- 
motely, that  the  charity  visitor  is  moved  by  motives  that  are  alien 
and  unreal;  they  may  be  superior  motives,  but  they  are  'ag'in' 
nature. '  They  can  not  comprehend  why  a  person  whose  intel- 
lectual perceptions  are  stronger  than  his  natural  impulses  should 
go  into  charity  work  at  all.  The  only  man  they  are  accustomed 
to  see  whose  intellectual  perceptions  are  stronger  than  his  tender- 
ness of  heart  is  the  selfish  and  avaricious  man,  who  is  frankly  'on 
the  make. '  If  the  charity  visitor  is  such  a  person,  why  does  she 
pretend  to  like  the  poor?  Why  does  she  not  go  into  business  at 
once?  We  may  say,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  primitive  view  of  life 
which  thus  confuses  intellectuality  and  business  ability,  but  it  is 
a  view  quite  honestly  held  by  many  poor  people  who  are  obliged 
to  receive  charity  from  time  to  time.  In  moments  of  indignation 
they  have  been  known  to  say,  'What  do  you  want,  anyway?  If 
you  have  nothing  to  give  us,  why  not  let  us  alone,  and  stop  your 
questionings  and  investigations?  '  This  indignation,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  taciturn,  and  a  certain  kindly  contempt  for  her 


abilities  often  puzzle  the  charity  visitor.  The  latter  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  standard  of  worldly  success«which  the  visited  fami- 
lies hold.  In  the  minds  of  the  poor  success  does  not  ordinarily 
go  with  charity  and  kindheartedness,  but  rather  with  the  oppo- 
site qualities.  The  rich  landlord  is  he  who  collects  with  sternness ; 
who  accepts  no  excuse,  and  will  have  his  own.  There  are  mo- 
ments of  irritation  and  of  real  bitterness  against  him,  but  thereis 
admiration,  because  he  is  rich  and  successful.  The  good-natured 
landlord,  he  who  pities  and  spares  his  poverty-pressed  tenants,  is 
seldom  rich.  ...  In  one  sense  he  is  a  failure,  so  long  have  we 
all  been  accustomed  to  estimate  success  by  material  returns.  The 
charity  visitor,  just  because  she  is  a  person  who  concerns  herself 
with  the  poor,  receives  a  touch  of  this  good-natured  and  kindly 
contempt,  sometimes  real  affection,  but  little  genuine  respect." 

Miss  Addams's  description  of  how  poor  people  help  one  another 
will  show  at  once  how  far  their  way  is  from  being  "scientific  "  : 

"A  very  little  familiarity  with  the  poor  districts  of  any  city  is 
sufficient  to  show  how  primitive  and  frontier-like  are  the  neigh- 
borly relations.  There  is  the  greatest  willingness  to  lend  or  bor- 
row anything,  and  each  resident  of  a  given  tenement  house  knows 
the  most  intimate  family  affairs  of  all  the  others.  The  fact  that 
the  economic  condition  of  all  alike  is  on  a  most  precarious  level 
makes  the  ready  outflow  of  sympathy  and  material  assistance  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  There  are  numberless  instances 
of  heroic  self-sacrifice  quite  unknown  in  the  circles  where  greater 
economic  advantages  make  that  kind  of  intimate  knowledge  of 
one's  neighbors  impossible.  An  Irish  family,  in  which  the  man 
has  lost  his  place  and  the  woman  is  struggling  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  savings  by  day  work,  will  take  in  a  widow  and  her  five 
children  who  have  been  turned  int  the  street,  without  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  upon  the  physical  discomforts  involved.  The 
most  maligned  landlady  is  usually  ready  to  lend  a  scuttleful  of 
coal  to  a  suffering  tenant,  or  to  share  her  supper.  A  woman  for 
whom  the  writer  had  long  tried  in  vain  to  find  work  failed  to  ap- 
pear at  the  appointed  time  when  a  situation  was  found  at  last. 
Upon  investigation  it  transpired  that  a  neighbor  further  down  the 
street  was  taken  ill ;  that  the  children  ran  for  the  family  friend, 
who  went,  of  course  ;  saying  simply,  when  reasons  for  her  failure 
to  come  to  work  were  demanded,  'It  broke  me  heart  to  leave  the 
place,  but  what  could  I  do?  ' 

"Another  woman,  whose  husband  was  sent  up  to  the  city  prison 
for  the  maximum  term,  just  three  months  before  the  birth  of  her 
child,  having  gradually  sold  her  supply  of  household  furniture, 
found  herself  penniless.  She  sought  refuge  with  a  friend  whom 
she  supposed  to  be  living  in  three  rooms  in  another  part  of  the 
town.  When  she  arrived,  however,  she  discovered  that  her 
friend's  husband  had  been  out  of  work  so  long  that  they  had 
been  reduced  to  living  in  one  room.  The  friend  at  once  took  her 
in,  and  the  friend's  husband  was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  a  bench  in 
the  park  every  night  for  a  week  ;  which  he  did  uncomplainingly, 
if  not  cheerfully.  Fortunately  it  was  summer,  'and  it  only  rained 
one  night.'  The  writer  could  not  discover  from  the  young  mother 
that  she  had  any  special  claim  upon  the  'friend  '  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  had  formerly  worked  together  in  the  same  factory.  The 
husband  she  had  never  seen  until  the  night  of  her  arrival,  when 
he  at  once  went  forth  in  search  of  a  midwife  who  would  consent 
to  come  upon  his  promise  of  future  payment." 

The  problem  of  early  or  late  marriage  has  probably  perplexed 
many  beside  the  charity  visitor  ;  but  she  has  to  meet  the  question, 
not  once  but  many  times,  and  for  many  people.  As  no  one  is 
entirely  free  from  the  menace  of  poverty,  Miss  Addams's  remarks 
on  this  point  are  worth  quoting  : 

"A  professional  man  is  scarcely  equipped  and  started  in  his 
profession  before  he  is  thirty  ;  a  business  man,  if  he  is  on  the  road 
to  success,  is  much  nearer  prosperity  at  thirty-five  than  at  twenty- 
five,  and  it  is  therefore  wise  for  these  men  not  to  marry  in  the 
twenties.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  the  workingman.  In  many 
trades  he  is  laid  upon  the  shelf  at  thirty-five,  and  in  nearly  all 
trades  he  receives  the  largest  wages  of  his  life  between  twenty 
and  thirty.  If  the  young  workingman  has  all  his  wages  too  long 
to  himself,  he  will  probably  establish  habits  of  personal  comfort 
which  he  can  not  keep  up  when  he  has  to  divide  with  a  family — 
habits  which,  perhaps,  he  can  never  overcome. 

"The  sense  of  prudence,  the  necessity  for  saving,  can  never 
come  to  a  primitive,  emotional  man  with  the  force  of  a  conviction, 
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but  the  necessity  of  providing  for  his  children  is  ;i  powerful  in- 
centive.    He  naturally  regards  his  children  as  bis  savings-bank  ; 
them  to  care  for  him  when  he  gets  old,  and  in  some 
very  early.      A  Jewish  tailor  was  quite  lately 
sent  to  tb<  ranty  poorhouse,  paralysed  beyond  recovery 

at  the  age  of  thirty-five      Had  his  little  boy  of  nine  been  a  few 
itber  might  have  been  spared  this  sorrow  of 
public  charity.     He  was,  in  fact,  b<  to  support  a  family 

when  be  was  twenty  than  when  he  was  thirty  five,  for  his  wages 
.  as  the  years  went  on.  Another  tailor 
whom  I  know,  a  Socialist,  always  speaks  of  saving  as  a  bourgeois 
virtue,  one  quite  impossible  to  the  genuine  workinyman.  He 
supports  a  family,  consisting  of  himself,  a  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren, and  his  parents,  on  eight  dollars  a  week.  He  insists  that 
it  would  be  criminal  not  to  expend  every  penny  of  this  amount 
upon  food  and  shelter,  and  he  expects  his  children  later  to  take 
•  ■("  him. " 

This  expectation  sometimes  ladens  the  minds  of  the  children 
with  almost  crushing  responsibility  at  a  very  tender  age.  Here 
is  a  striking  example  : 

"The  writer  knows  a  little  Italian  lad  of  six,  to  whom  the  prob- 
lems of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  have  become  so  immediate  and 
pressing  that,  altho  an  imaginative  child,  he  is  unable  to  see  life 
from  a  ly  other  standpoint  In  his  mind  the  goblin  or  bugaboo 
of  the  more  fortunate  child  has  come  to  be  the  need  of  coal,  which 
caused  his  father  hysterical  and  demonstrative  grief  when  it  car- 
ried off  his  mother's  inherited  linen,  the  mosaic  of  St.  Joseph, 
and.  worst  of  all,  his  own  rubber-boots.  He  once  came  to  a 
party  at  Hull  House,  and  was  interested  in  nothing  save  a  gas- 
stove  in  the  kitchen.  He  became  excited  over  the  discovery  that 
fire  could  be  produced  without  fuel.  'I  will  tell  my  father  of  this 
stove.  You  buy  no  coal ;  you  need  only  a  match.  Anybody  will 
give  you  a  match.'  He  was  taken  to  visit  at  a  country  house,  and 
at  once  inquired  how  much  rent  was  paid  for  it.  On  being  told 
carelessly  by  his  hostess  that  they  paid  no  rent  for  that  house,  he 
came  back  quite  wild  with  interest  that  the  problem  was  solved. 
'  Me  and  my  father  will  go  to  the  country.  You  get  a  big  house, 
all  warm,  without  rent. '  Nothing  else  in  the  country  interested 
him  but  the  subject  of  rent,  and  he  talked  of  that  with  an  exclu- 
siveness  worthy  of  a  single-taxer.  " 

These  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  problems  that  confront 
the  charity  worker.  The  poor  family  which  receives  beans  and 
coal  from  the  county,  and  pays  for  a  bicycle  on  the  instalment 
plan,  shows  a  certain  kind  of  unconscious  wisdom,  for  a  boy  with- 
out a  bicycle  may  resort  to  worse  kinds  of  sport,  and  the  last  state 
of  that  family  becomes  worse  than  the  first.  The  vagaries  of  the 
police  court  and  the  motives  of  the  people  who  resort  to  it  bring 
up  endless  questions  in  ethics  and  sociology.  Miss  Addams  con- 
cludes thus : 


"The  Hebrew  prophet  made  three  requirements  from  those 
who  would  join  the  great  lorward  moving  procession  led  by 
Jehovah.  "To  love  mercy.'  and  at  the  same  time  'to  do  justly,' 
is  the  difficult  task.  To  fulfil  the  first  requirement  alone  is  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  indiscriminate  giving,  with  all  its  disastrous 
results  ;  to  fulfil  the  second  exclusively  is  to  obtain  the  stern  pol- 
withholding,  and  it  results  in  such  a  dreary  lack  of  sympa- 
thy ami  understanding  that  the  establishment  of  justice  is  impos- 
sible. It  may  be  that  the  combination  of  the  two  can  never  be 
attained  save  as  we  fulfil  still  the  third  requirement,  'to  walk 
humbly  with  God,'  which  may  mean  to  walk  for  many  dreary 
miles  beside  the  lowliest  of  His  creatures,  not  even  in  peace  of 
mind,  that  the  companionship  of  the  humble  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  give,  but  rather  with  the  pangs  and  misgivings  to  which 
the  poor  human  understanding  is  subjected  whenever  it  attempts 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  life." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

THE  trust  may  yet  tie  forced  to  have  the  courts  decline  beet  sui;ar  uncon- 
stitutional.— The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

I  r  is  equally  true  that  governments  Ret  their  authority  from  the  sensible 
consent  ot"  the  whipped.-  Judge,  New  York. 

NOW  that  the  press  censorship  is  in  (food  working  order,  the  news  from 
Manila  is  highly  encouraging.      '!  he  Free  Press,  Detr,  it. 

"  I  WOULD  like  to  interest  you  in  our  compressed-air  motor." 
"Compressed  nothing!     I  wouldn't  touch  it  witli  a  ten  foot  pole.     I'm  an 
expansionist."—  The  Tribune,  Chicago. 

IT  seems  a  mere  bagatelle  for  Uncle  Sam  to  put  down  the  Philippine  in- 
surrection. If  he  wants  to  fight  Bomething  nearer  his  size  whv  doesn't  he 
tackle  the  Standard  Oil  Company.-  The  Republic,  St.  Louis. 

How  He  Gained  Prominence-  "This  Mr.  Muggins  is  one  of  yotn 
prominent  men,  I  suppose?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"  What  did  lie  ever  do  ?  " 

"Nothing  at   all.     You  see,  he  has   always  kept  in  the  background  when 
anything  was  to  be  done,  so  that   he  could  criticize   those   that   did  doit 
That's    what    made   him    so    prominent   as  a    citizen."—  The  Evening  Post, 
Chicago. 


lllis   STYLB   OF    PLASTER  WILL  CURE   ALL  THEIR   WOUNDS. 

—  The  Journal,  Detroit. 


r/    *f    ■  »       ... 


an  afi  l'he  Rocky  Mountain  Nnos,  Prnver. 


if  this  isn't  a  cause  for  wak,  what  is?—  The  Chronirle,  Chicago. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ARISTOCRATIC      TRADITION        VERSUS      THE 
DEMOCRATIC   SPIRIT    IN    LITERATURE. 

FOR  the  last  seventy  years  the  dominant  note  in  literature, 
says  Mr.  John  Burroughs,  has  been  democratic.  The  aris- 
tocratic or  classical  tradition  in  literature  is  fostered  by  an  exclu- 
sive culture,  and  leans  upon  absolute  standards  drawn  from  the 
past.  The  democratic  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  breaks  away 
from  forms  and  traditions,  lays  stress  upon  the  vital  and  charac- 
teristic, and  is  fruitful  of  individualism.  Mr.  Burroughs  writes 
(North  American  Review,  January)  as  follows: 

"The  classical  tradition  begat  Milton,  but  it  did  not  beget 
Shakespeare,  the  most  marvelous  genius  of  the  modern  world. 
To  the  classic  tradition,  as  it  spoke  through  Voltaire,  Shake- 
speare was  a  barbarian.  Indeed,  Shakespeare's  art  was  essen- 
tially democratic,  how  much  soever  it  may  have  occupied  itself 
with  royal  and  aristocratic  personages.  It  is  as  free  as  an  un- 
caged bird,  and  pays  no  tribute  to  classic  models.  Its  aim  is 
inward  movement,  fusion,  and  vitality,  rather  than  outward  har- 
mony and  proportion.  A  Greek  play  is  like  a  Greek  temple — 
chaste,  severe,  symmetrical,  beautiful.  A  play  of  Shakespeare 
is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  long  ago  suggested,  more  like  a  wood  or  a  piece 
of  free  nature. " 

Among  critics,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  are 
representative  of  the  school  opposed  to  the  democratic  idea.  Mr. 
Burroughs  goes  on  to  state  that  the  attitude  of  intellectual  disin- 
terestedness which  was  the  ideal  of  such  men  as  Arnold,  admir- 
able tho  it  is,  seems  altogether  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  our 
time.  We  live  in  an  age  of  moral  stress  and  fervor.  The  last 
century,  the  writer  says,  has  been  a  democratic,  a  Protestant 
century,  of  which  the  keynote  in  literature  has  been  individual- 
ism. The  men  of  power  in  the  century  have  not  been,  for  the 
most  part,  men  who  sought  to  see  the  thing  as  it  is.  They  have 
been,  rather,  of  the  type  that  would  have  others  see  as  they  see. 
They  have  been  preachers,  doctrinaires,  exponents  of  particular 
ideas.  As  illustrations  of  this,  Mr.  Burroughs  mentions  Tolstoy, 
Renan,  Hugo,  Taine,  Thiers.  Guizot,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Newman.  Huxley,  George  Eliot,  Mrs.  Ward; 
and  in  American  literature  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Thoreau  : 

"All  these  men  had  aims  ulterior  to  those  of  pure  literature. 
They  were  not  disinterested  observers  and  recorders.  They  ob- 
truded their  personal  opinions  and  convictions.  They  are  the 
men  with  a  message.  Their  thoughts  spring  from  some  special 
bent  or  experience,  and  address  themselves  to  some  special  mood 
or  want.  They  wrote  the  books  that  help  us,  that  often  come  to 
us  as  a  revelation  ;  works  of  art,  it  may  be,  but  of  art  in  subjec- 
tion to  moral  convic'ion  and  directed  toother  than  purely  esthetic 
ends.  They  gave  expression  to  their  individual  tastes  and  pre- 
dilections ;  they  were  more  or  less  tethered  to  their  own  ego,  they 
may  be  called  the  personal  authors,  as  their  predecessors  may  be 
called  the  impersonal.  They  are  not  of  the  pure  breed  of  men  of 
letters,  but  represent  crosses  of  various  kinds,  as  the  cross  of  the 
artist  with  the  thinker,  the  savant,  the  theologian,  the  man  of 
science,  the  reformer,  the  preacher,  etc.  These  personal  authors 
belong  to  the  modern  world  more  than  to  the  ancient — to  a  time 
of  individualism  more  than  to  a  time  of  institutionalism  ;  to  an 
industrial  and  democratic  age,  more  than  to  an  imperial  and  mili- 
tary age. 

"Modern  life  is  undoubtedly  becoming  more  and  more  imper- 
sonal in  the  sense  that  it  favors  less  and  less  the  growth  and  pres- 
ervation of  great  personalities;  yet  its  utilitarian  spirit,  its  ten- 
dency to  specialization,  its  right  of  private  judgment,  and  its 
religious  doubts  and  unrest,  find  their  outcome  in  individualism 
in  literature.  The  disinterested  critics  and  recorders  are  still 
among  us,  but  power  has  departed  from  them.  The  age  is  too 
serious,  the  questions  are  too  pressing.  The  man  of  genius  is  no 
longer  at  ease  in  Zion.  If  he  rises  at  all  above  the  masses,  he 
must  share  the  burden  of  thought  and  conscience  of  his  times. 
This  burden  may  hinder  the  free  artistic  play  of  his  powers,  as  it 


probably  has  in  most  of  the  names  I  have  mentioned,  yet  it  will 
greatly  deepen  the  impression  his  words  will  make.  The  saying, 
'art  for  art's  sake.'  can  not  be  impeached,  even  by  Tolstoy. 
When  rightly  understood,  it  is  true.  Art  would  live  in  the  whole, 
and  not  in  the  part  called  morals  or  religion,  or  even  beauty.  But 
its  exponents  in  our  day  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a 
feeble  type,  men  of  words  and  fancies  like  Swinburne  or  Poe." 

Of  Emerson,  "probably  our  most  stimulating  and  fertilizing 
mind  thus  far,  "  Mr.  Burroughs  writes  :  "As  a  poet,  Emerson  was 
a  poor  singer  with  wonderfully  penetrating  tones,  almost  un- 
equaled  in  this  respect.  The  same  maybe  said  of  him  as  a  critic; 
he  was  a  poor  critic  with  a  wonderfully  penetrating  glance.  .  .  . 
He  is  always  on  quests  for  particular  ideas,  in  search  for  Emer- 
sonian values."  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  says  Mr.  Burroughs,  sin 
against  the  classic  virtues  of  proportion  and  serenity,  but  this 
makes  their  penetrating  power  the  greater.  Lowell,  on  the  other 
hand,  represents  the  classical  idea.  Summarizing,  Mr.  Burroughs 
writes  :  "  Carlyle  will  beget  a  stronger  race  than  Arnold,  but  it 
will  not  be  so  cool  and  clear-headed.  Emerson  will  fertilize  more 
minds  with  new  thought  than  Lowell,  but  there  will  be  many 
more  cranks  and  fanatics  and  hobbyists  among  them."  The  dan- 
gers of  the  aristocratic  tradition  in  literature  and  criticism  lie  in 
the  direction  of  deadness  and  formality  ;  its  virtues  in  the  direc- 
tion of  stateliness  and  distinction.  With  the  democratic  spirit, 
on  the  other  hand,  go  vigor  and  originality,  as  well  as  crudeness, 
fanaticism,  and  caprice. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  OF  EDMUND  SPENSER. 

EDMUND  SPENSER,  "practically,  tho  not  officially  so 
designated,  the  first  laureate  of  England,"  died  in  London, 
the  city  of  his  birth,  on  January  16,  1599.  Last  year  Caedmon's 
birthplace  was  marked  by  a  cross ;  but  not  yet  has  England  set 
up  a  tribute  to  the  author  of  the  "Faery  Queene. " 

A.  E.  Spender,  writing  in  the  January  Westminster  Review, 
says : 

"A  nation  is  either  intolerant,  inimical,  or  indifferent  toward 
its  men  of  genius.  .  .  .  Sidney  loved  Spenser  as  a  scholar,  Milton 
praised  this 'sage  and  serious  poet'  as  a  moralist,  and  Dryden 
upheld  him  as  a  man  of  genius  than  whom  none  knew  better  how 
to  use  his  gift  to  the  best  advantage.  Other  men  than  these  have 
also  given  their  full  meed  of  praise,  yet  London  has  forgotten 
him.  If  her  citizens  wish  to  redeem  their  disgrace,  the  tercen- 
tenary of  his  death  provides  an  ample  excuse  for  the  metropolis 
to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Edmund  Spenser  in  some  substantial 
form." 

Spenser's  work  was  well  known  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  introduced  him  into  the  Court  of  Fame,  and 
whom  he  commemorated  in  his  verse  as  "Astrophel"  and  the 
"Shepherd  of  the  Ocean."  The  writer  in  The  Westminster  con- 
tinues : 

"Even  while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate  the  writings  of  this 
then  unknown  and  new  poet  gained  attention,  and  it  was  said  of 
him  that  'as  soon  as  he  shall  be  known  he  shall  be  beloved  of  all, 
embraced  of  the  most,  and  wondered  at  of  the  best.'  Of  the 
Italian  writers,  such  as  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  of  the  French,  such  as 
Marot,  he  freely  borrowed  ideas  and  even  sentences,  so  that  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  plagiarism.  But  his  fertility  of 
conception,  his  illimitable  imagination,  saved  him  from  a  charge 
which  would  have  wrecked  a  man  of  less  learning 

"The  poet  was  a  dreamer,  and  yet  a  man  of  business.  He  gives 
the  strongest  proofs  of  his  predilections  for  a  quiet  rural  life,  yet 
he  loved  a  change  and  liked  to  spend  his  holiday  at  court.  Sore 
was  his  distress  when,  as  a  newly  married  husband,  he  returned 
to  Ireland  to  live  his  last  days.  He  had  moved  amid  the  nobility 
in  London,  but  murmured  discontentedly 

'of  my  long  fruitlesse  stay- 
in  princes'  court  and  expectation  vayne, 
Of  idle  hopes  which  still  doe  fly  awaye, 
Like  empty  shadowes.' 

"The  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction  is  not  perceptible,   for  tho 
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Lord  Burleigh  loved  him  not,  Spenser  seems  to  have  had  no  open 
enemy,  which  in  those  days  was  fortunate.  Perhaps  this 'little 
man,  with  short  hair,  little  bands,  and  little  cuffs  '  felt  the  seem- 
ing d<  of  penary.  His  truest  friends  had  passed  away, 
unless  Harvey,  the  Hobuinoll  of  his  sonnets,  his  intimate  com- 
panion at  college,  was  still  alive.  Those  who  might  have  been 
his  patrons  found  themselves  slighted  in  some  of  his  works,  nota- 
bly in  the 'Mother  Hubberd's  Tale, '  of  which,  with  bis 'Raines 
of  Time.'  the  publication  was   promptly  stopped.      His   pension 

ot  enough  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  de- 
struction  of  his  castle  at    Doneraile   by  Irish  rebels  left  him  no 

rce  but  to  return  to  London,  where  his  death  was  probably 
hastened  by  his  recent  trouble.  Here,  tho  sent  to  England  on  an 
official  mission  to  record  the  rebellion  of  O'Xeile  of  Tyrone,  he 
died  almost  at  once  in  an  inn  in  King  Street,  Westminster.  The 
Earl  of  Essex,  uncle  to  his  greatest  friend.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  on 
learning  of  bis  distressed  circumstances,  is  said  to  have  sent  with 


EDMUND  SPENSER 
i  I  dm  portrait  i>  an  example  of  the  Althorpe  type  ) 

all  speed  twenty  pieces  of  money,  but  these  Spenser  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  no  time  to  spend  them.  Some  have 
doubted  this  story,  and  it  might  appear  inconceivable  that  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Queen  should  have  been  so  disregarded  that  he 
should  have  been  destitute, — he.  moreover,  who  had  so  often  sung 
the  charms  of  Her  Majesty.  But  Elizabeth  was  rarely  generous, 
and  even  favorites  had  frequently  to  shift  for  themselves.  " 

Spenser  was  a  tireless  writer,  and  anyone  who  attempts  to  read 
the  first  six  books  of  the  "  Faery  Queene  "  from  beginning  to  end 
will  find  it  difficult  to  entertain  a  feeling  other  than  that  of  grati- 
tude toward   the  valet  who  lost  the  last  six   cant  OS  while  taking 

them  to  pr<  the  Irish  Sea.     Macaulay  wrote,  with  a  sigh 

of  relief,  at  the  end  of  the   first  canto,  "Very  few  and  very  weary 

are  th  tth  ol  the  Blatant  Beast."     But,  as 

Mr.  Spender  points  out.  the  poet  who  undertook  to  send  forth  the 

irdinal  virtues,  a  book  for  each,  to  fight  as  a  champion 

in  the  arm  bthood   the  ghastly  and   loathsome  aiT* 

•    becoming  monotonous. 

oera,  which  tell  length  of  "Fierce  warres  and 

faithful    loves,"  is  full   of   stirring  and   brilliant  passages  which 

■  ad. 
Kin  ibl iterated  from 

•.hat  part  of  the  city  being  now  under  pr< 


of  reconstruction.  Ben  Jonson's  statement  that  Spenser  was 
starved  to  death  is  less  than  credible.  As  Lowell  said,  "Spenser's 
misery  was  exaggerated  by  succeeding  poets,  who  used  him  to 
point  a  moral,  and  from  the  shelter  of  his  tomb  launched  many  a 
shaft  of  sarcasm  at  an  unappreciative  public." 

The  Academy  (January  14)  publishes  the  less  familiar  portrait 
of  the  poet,  with  this  comment : 

"  No  authority  has  ever  judged  the  question  of  Spenser's  por- 
trait in  a  satisfactory  manner.  That  which  has  usually  been  se- 
lected for  engraving  is  known  as  the  Lord  Chesterfield  portrait, 
while  the  photograph  given  herewith  was  taken  from  the  oil- 
painting  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer.  These  two  may  be 
regarded  as  representative  of  the  different  classes  of  Spenser  por- 
traits, and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  types  are  utterly  beyond 
reconciliation.  As  there  is  nothing  of  vraisemblance  about  the 
Lord  Chesterfield  type,  we  are  driven  to  the  Althorp  type  of  ne- 
cessitv." 


STEPHANE    MALLARME    DEFENDED    AND 
INTERPRETED. 

IN  the  Xouvelle  Revue  (December  1)  Camille  Mauclair  pre- 
sents a  study  of  Stephane  Mallarme.  The  article  is  the 
tribute  of  a  disciple  to  the  memory  of  his  master,  and  was  called 
for,  M.  Mauclair  thinks,  by  the  erroneous  impressions  and  wide- 
spread misunderstanding  which  still  exist  in  France  in  regard  to 
the  late  "prince  of  poets." 

Mallarme's  famous  Tuesdays  were  denounced  as  assemblies  of 
decadent  fools  and  snobs,  of  Byzantine  mystics,  mutual  admira- 
tion circles,  etc.,  by  the  journals.  His  exquisite  and  never-failing 
courtesy  assembled  about  him  some  ten  or  twelve  authors  and 
artists,  such  men  as  James  Whistler,  Henri  de  Regnier,  Pierre 
Louys,  Andre  Gide,  and  Vielle  Griffin  being  of  the  number,  and 
an  occasional  foreign  celebrity  passing  through  Paris.  From 
topics  of  the  day  the  conversation  passed  to  deeper  themes,  in 
which  Mallarme  mingled  with  strange  dignity  and  authority, 
gradually  dominating  the  group.  Genial,  cordial,  courteous,  he 
possessed  a  distinction  amounting  almost  to  majesty.  Whether 
at  home,  sailing,  tramping  forests,  his  was  a  supreme  elegance, 
born  of  soul-grandeur,  an  indefinable  faculty  of  maintainingothers 
at  a  respectful  distance.     Says  M.  Mauclair: 

"Mallarme  in  the  courtyard  of  Fontainebleau  seemed  in  his 
proper  sphere.  His  voice  was  soft,  slow,  musical,  and  slightly 
veiled, — to  us.  alas, a  charm  which  presaged  his  approaching  death, 
for  it  resulted  from  a  nervous  spasm  of  the  larynx  which  suddenly 
choked  him.  Thus  he  talked  nobly,  as  at  church,  with  a  fine 
solemnity  which  his  raised  finger  augmented.  And  then  began,  as 
in  a  dream,  those  superb  sonorous  periods,  that  graceful  imagery, 
little  by  little  silencing  us,  as  they  became  more  and  more  closely 
connected  from  an  abstract  point  of  view.  The  predominating 
feature  of  these  conversations  was  a  faculty  of  perceiving  analo- 
developed  to  a  decree  which  rendered  the  simplest  subject 
fantastic.  Mallarme  perceived  a  multitude  of  secret  analogies 
between  subjects  or  ideas  which  in  oureyes  seemed  farthest  apart. 
He  knew  how  to  discover  some  common  feature  in  everything, 
and  he  united  sensations  which  we  had  thought  it  impossible  to 
combine.  No  reality  was  isolated  or  deprived  of  meaning  to  him. 
All  was  allegorical,  symbolic,  in  his  writings  as  in  his  ordinary 
conversations.  I  quote  the  most  typical  examples.  On. 
passing  through  the  market  place  in  his  village  Mallanm 
a  youth  of  repulsive  aspect,  one  of  those  faces  which  seem  cut  out 
lor  crime  as   the   peasants  say;    this   fellow's  arms   weie    '.- 

with  stale  vegetables  which  he  offered  lor  sale.  'See,'  said  Mal- 
larme, 'that  boy  lias  filled  his  arms  with  vegetables  simply  to 
prevent  his  stealing  anything.'  And  this  mode  of  envisaging 
things  was  habitual  with  him." 

IK'  possessed  the  power  of  rendering  clear  and   comprehensible 
the  most  difficult  theories  by  the  aid  of  those  apt  and  brilliant  met- 
aphors in  which  his  arguments  abounded  as  he   became   absorbed 
in  his  theme.      Indeed,  it  mav  be  claimed   that  his  was  an  exam 
pie  of  the  Socratian  method  of  elevating  all   argument  from   its 
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commonplace  starting-point  by  a  scries  of  ingenious  transitions. 
Herein  lay  the  charm  of  those  famous  "Tuesdays"  to  which  his 
intimates  succumbed,  altho  they  frequently  differed  widely  from 
him.  Mallarme  with  his  dignity  of  person  and  mind  banished  all 
frivolity,  all  triteness  from  his  presence.  Vet  he  possessed  a 
keen  humor  and  a  kindly  disposition,  neither  pedantic  nor  pom- 
pous. In  short,  M.  Mauclair  characterizes  him  as  an  "unusual 
man"  in  a  superlative  degree.  He  constantly  impressed  his  in- 
timates with  a  species  of  terror  at  his  visionary  symbolism  of 
which  he  himself  seemed  unconscious.  They  frequently  pro- 
posed noting  down  his  discourses,  but  at  their  close  his  parables, 
his  imaginings  vanished,  leaving  only  the  purport  of  his  theme  in 
memory.  Xor  would  Mallarme  remedy  this  loss,  so  great  was 
the  distinction  which  he  drew  between  the  written  and  the  spoken 
languages.  In  support  of  this  M.  Mauclair  relates  the  following 
incident  : 

"One  evening  the  editor  of  a  paper  heard  this  improvisation  of 
Mallarme's,  whom  he  had  believed,  upon  the  authority  of  detrac- 
tors, to  be  either  mad  or  incomprehensible.  Full  of  admiration 
for  this  exquisite  and  intellectual  discourse,  he  begged  Mallarme 
to  write  down  exactly  all  he  had  said  for  his  paper.  The  offer 
was  an  advantageous  one,  presenting  both  pecuniary  reward  and 
notoriety.  Mallarme  promised  to  try.  But  in  resuming  his 
arguments  when  alone  he  was  overcome  by  his  usual  scruples 
(this  word  was  not  quite  applicable,  that  transition  too  sudden, 
such  a  summary  incomplete) ,  and  succeeded  in  modifying  it  so 
thoroughly  that  the  editor  no  longer  recognized  the  charming 
sketch  in  this  deep  and  learned  essay,  and  was  forced  to  renounce 
its  insertion." 

Mallarme's  superb  integrity  baffled  all  jealousies  and  malice. 
Criticism  could  not  disturb  him,  nor  the  successes  of  his  early 
competitors  conquer  his  determination  to  write  for  his  ideal.  As 
for  the  accusations  of  mystificator  and  decadent  hurled  against 
him,  let  the  unvarying  friendship  of  such  men  as  Whistler,  Monet, 
Leon  Dierx,  Robert  de  Montesquieu,  of  Rodin,  of  Henry  Rougon, 
etc.,  be  his  vindication. 

Traces  of  an  abstract  and  idealistic  tendency  mark  all  his  works. 
He  shows  a  fondness  for  elliptical  forms.  But  this  "chief  of 
folly"  produced  nothing  carelessly;  his  respect  for  literature  in- 
duced a  careful  consideration  of  the  shortest  line.  Of  a  dream 
figure  with  raised  arms  he  writes : 

"The  perfect  nails  displayed  their  onyx." 
Of  the  sky ; 

"The  great  blue  vacancies  which  ruthless  birds  peck  wantonly." 
Of  the  morning: 

"Aurora  shines  upon  my  heavenly  lamp." 

"Mallarme's  nature  was  that  of  a  metaphysician.  Altho  he 
never  attempted  any  philosophical  treatises,  his  conversation  was 
impregnated  with  deistical  ideas.  Hegel's  theories  were  his. 
With  the  great  philosopher  he  attributed  the  same  mystical  root 
to  religion,  science,  and  art.  The  host  of  the  priest,  the  min- 
erals of  the  alchemist,  the  sculptured  study  of  a  hand,  were  all 
symbols  of  God.  All  was  concentrated  in  an  expression  of  God. 
From  Hegel's  definition  of  art  as  a  study  of  the  forms  of  the  earth 
Mallarme  drew  the  following  conclusions:  Realism,  that  is,  the 
acceptance  of  symbols  as  the  goal  of  art,  is  an  illogical  concep- 
tion. That  life  should  serve  as  a  means  of  comparison  is  inevit- 
able, provided  this  comparison  be  subservient  to  a  higher  abstract 
end.  The  sole  use  of  art  is  to  confront  God  and  man  as  a  means 
of  soul-elevation.  Herein  lies  the  mainspring  of  Mallarme's  life- 
work.  Realism  thus  banished,  allegory,  fiction,  legends,  become 
the  correct  expression  of  symbolism,  for  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce facts  and  actions,  altho  an  abstract  idea,  allegory,  etc.,  re- 
flects them.  Therefore,  a  work  of  art  is  the  mythical  expression 
of  the  soul's  elevation  to  God.  Science  in  its  search  for  divine 
truth  employs  its  own  peculiar  instruments  with  which  the  public 
never  meddles.  The  sacred  utensils  of  the  priest,  the  brush  or 
chisel  of  the  artist,  the  signs  of  the  musician,  are  all  alike  re- 
spected. Literature,  also  a  form  of  art,  is  the  only  one  which 
may  not  devote  itself  to  truthful  self-expression  owing  to  the 
critical  attitude  of  the  masses. 

"Yet  literary  art  has  its  instrument,    style.     The   writer  who 


creates  a  style  is  heralded  as  a  genius.  Therefore,  each  author 
should  devote  himself  to  its  creation  regardless  of  popular  opinion, 
which  fails  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  language 
spoken  and  written.  This  he  may  achieve  by  three  methods: 
choice  of  epithets,  variety  of  expression,  and  an  unexpected  use 

of  syntax 

"Like  Wagner,  Mallarme  beheld  in  the  stage  a  certain  sacred 
office  whither  the  masses  repaired  to  elevate  their  souls  in  expe- 
riencing the  influence  of  art.  This  is  the  mystical  education  of 
the  people  whether  they  realize  it  or  not.  Books  again  present 
the  same  education  for  the  individual ;  they  are  the  stage  of  each 
being;  it  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  each  author  to  present 
facts  in  their  most  elevated  allegorical  form.  In  this  connection 
Mallarme  presents  a  curious  theory  concerning  the  ballet.  He 
denies  the  individuality  of  the  danseuse,  who  becomes  a  metaphor 
of  the  elements,  an  intermediary  between  the  actor  and  the 
scenery,  the  ballet  thus  assuming  the  role  of  the  choirs  of  an- 
tiquity." 

M.  Mauclair  finds  it  impossible  to  say  that  Mallarme  was  relig- 
ious, but  his  mind  was  impregnated  with  deistical  and  mystical 
reverence  for  the  beautiful  and  the  harmonious.  France  owes 
him  Hegel's  philosophy,  which  he  adopted,  and  the  introduction 
and  examination  of  Wagnerianism  and  its  consequences.  His 
was  a  complete  system  of  esthetics,  perhaps  the  last  she  will  ever 
possess.  This  decadent  created  the  supreme  idealism  of  lyrical 
poetry,  combined  with  a  sensitive  mysticism  which  recalls  Lamaf- 
tine.  Moreover,  he  has  bequeathed  his  country  some  beautiful 
poems,  some  esthetic  plans  of  analogy,  and  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions which  have  not  failed  to  make  their  impress.  His  genius 
was  undeniable,  his  taste  perfect,  and  his  integrity  unassailable. 
—  Translation  made  jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHITTIER'S 


ADMIRATION 
GORDON. 


OF    "CHINESE" 


THE  Independent  (January  5)  prints  some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished correspondence  between  Whittier  and  John  Bright, 
the  English  Quaker  statesman,  the  subject  of  the  letters  being 
General  Gordon.  When,  in  1885,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  in 
Westminster  Abbey  a  monument  to  Gordon's  memory,  Whittier 
was  appealed  to  'for  an  ode.  He  found  himself  unable  to  under- 
take the  poem,  but  wrote  : 

"...  For  years  I  have  followed  General  Gordon's  course  with 
constantly  increasing  interest,  wonder,  and  admiration,  and  I 
have  felt  his  death  as  a  great  personal  bereavement.  A  provi- 
dential man,  his  mission  in  an  unbelieving  and  selfish  age  re- 
vealed the  mighty  power  of  faith  in  God,  self-abnegation,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity.  For  centuries  no  grander  figure  has 
crossed  the  disk  of  our  planet.  Unique,  unapproachable  in  his 
marvelous  individuality,  he  belongs  to  no  sect  or  party,  and  defies 
classification  or  comparison." 

This  letter  came  to  the  eyes  of  John  Bright,  who  wrote  to 
Whittier  in  energetic  remonstrance  : 

"  ...  Is  it  possible  that  our  most  famous  poet,  whose  writings 
are  a  constant  defense  of  justice  and  mercy,  can  lend  his  pen  to 
glorify  a  man  whose  reputation  is  founded  solely  on  his  passion- 
ate engagement  in  war  in  distant  countries,  with  which  he  had  no 
necessary  connection,  and  from  which  he  had  received  no  injury 
and  no  provocation  ?  ...  In  religion  he  was  a  strange  fanatic, 
oorderingon  the  insane,  drawing  his  inspiration  from  the  horrible 
stories  of  the  Old-Testament  wars  rather  tnan  from  the  New- 
Testament  and  Gospel  narratives.  He  cared  little  for  his  own 
life,  and,  if  possible,  still  less  for  the  lives  of  others.  ...  If  the 
Apostles  Paul  and  John  were  called  to  judge  of  the  Gordon  ideas 
and  life,  what  would  their  answer  be?  And  how  does  his  pas- 
sionate disregard  of  human  life  accord  with  the  story  we  have  of 
the  earthly  life  and  message  of  the  merciful  Savior?  .  .  .  Again 
I  say,  forgive  me  for  writing  this  letter.  Let  Gordon's  name  find 
its  proper  place  in  history.  But  I  would  not  that  our  Christian 
poet  should  by  one  line  add  to  its  influence  in  the  present  or  any 
future  generation  of  those  who  speak  our  English  tongue." 
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In  the  course  of  his  reply  Whittier  said  ; 

"It  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  write  a  poem  <>n  his  life  and 
.  bat  I  thought  of  it,  and  intended  to  express  my  admiration 
of  his  faith,  courage,  and  self-abnegation,  while  lamenting  his 
•.lining  and  his  reliance  on  warlike  means  to  accomplish  a 
righteous  end.  As  it  is,  he  was  a  better  man  than  David  or 
Joshua— he  was  humane,  and  never  put  his  prisoners  into  brick- 
kilns nor  under  hammers.  And  he  believed  in  a  living  God, 
who  reveals  Himself  now  as  in  the  old  time." 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Quaker  poet's  death  a  portrait  of  Gordon, 
in  the  red  coat  of  a  British  soldier  and  the  fez  of  an  Egyptian 
officer,  kept  its  place  on  the  wall  of  his  "garden  room  "  at  Ames- 
bury. 

ARE   WE    INDEBTED   TO   CHICAGO    FOR 
"CYRANO    DE    BERGERAC"? 

DID  the  greatest  dramatic  success  of  recent  years  have  its 
origin  in  the  brain  of  a  Chicago  real-estate  dealer?  This 
is  the  question  that  set  Chicago  agog  on  January  5,  when  Mr.  S. 
E.  Cross,  of  that  city,  brought  suit  in  the  federal  court  against 
Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  and  his  manager,  Mr.  A.  M.  Palmer,  for 
infringement  of  copyright. 

Between  the  years  1S75  and  1879,  as  a  diversion  from  business 
pursuits,  Mr.  Gross  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  "The  Merchant 
Prince  of  Cornville."  In  1S95  a  sumptuous  edition  (250  copies)  of 
the  play  was  issued,  for  private  circulation  only,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  copyrighted  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  the  heroic  comedy  in  French  by  Edmond 
Rostand,  a  Parisian,  was  first  acted  in  Paris  on  December  28, 
and  first  published  in  1898. 

Mr.  Cross,  on  reading  a  dramatic  criticism  of  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac." was  immediately  struck  by  the  description  of  the  famous 
balcony  scene,  which  seemed  to  fit  exactly  a  situation  in  his  own 
play.  A  day  or  two  later  he  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,  a 
member  of  the  Players'  Club  of  New  York,  commenting  on  the 
remarkable  manner  in  which  "The  Merchant  of  Cornville  "  had 
anticipated  some  of  the  most  effective  scenes  of  "Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac." This  led  Mr.  Gross  to  a  careful  and  minute  comparison 
of  the  two  plays,  as  a  result  of  which  he  brought  the  suit  already 
mentioned.  That  some  of  the  alleged  resemblances  are  at  least 
striking  coincidences,  while  others  are  far-fetched  and  ingenious 
discoveries,  the  following  statements  from  the  Chicago  Inter 
Ocean  will  demonstrate  : 

"'The  Merchant  Prince  of  Cornville  '  is  a  blank-verse  comedy, 
in  which  a  boastful  merchant  prince,    Whetstone,  tries  to  win  the 


affections  of  a  beautiful  girl.  Violet ,  who  is  already  in  love  with 
Ideal ,  whom  she  has  met  but  once  in  a  wood,  and  who,  owing  to 
extreme  bashful ness,  secretes  himself  behind  a  tree.  Here  she 
him,  and  they  meet  again  near  the  end  of  the  play  in  the 
'Glen  of  Feins,'  she  at  the  top  of  a  cliff,  he  in  the  vale.  Here 
they  rhapsodize  on  the  subject  of  love.  Whetstone  finding  Vio- 
let will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  because  he  can  not  speak  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  secures  a  prosy  in  his  friend  Bluegrass, 
who  makes  love  for  him.  There  is  a  balcony  introduced  where, 
111  the  moonlight,  a  scene  almost  identical  in  action  with  the 
balcony  scene  111  'Cyrano'  takes  place,  Bluegrass  speaking  and 
acting  for  Whetstone.  There  is  also  a  '  literary  duel, '  in  which 
the  combatants  fire  words  at  each  other  with  deadly  effect 

"The  impression  made  by  a  study  of  the  two  dramas  is  that 
Cyrano  combines  the  traits  of  //  ■hetstone,  Bluegrass,  and  Scythe 
in  'The  Merchant  Prince, '  and  that  Cyrano  adds  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  three  the  poetry  of  Ideal,  the  principal  figure  in  'The 
Merchant.  ' 

"  Violet  and  Roxane  have  much  in  common.  Both  are  roman- 
tic, both  are  philosophic,  both  are  poetic,  both  are  attended  by  a 
maid  who  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  reflection  of  her  mistress 

"Each  heroine  has  a  suitor  who  attempts  to  make  love  to  her. 
but  who  has  not  the  command  of  wit  and  language  in  which  to 
address  to  her  his  love-making,  and  who  is  repelled  by'her.  Vio- 
let  says  to  Whetstone,  when  he  bunglingly  tries  to  make  love  to 
her:  'Nay,  thou  gentle  stupid,  try  again.  Neither  is  the  vein  of 
love  worked  well  by  you. '  And  she  finally  dismisses  him  with 
the  words,  '  I  can  not  help  thee.  Thou  hast  thy  sentence. '  When 
Christian  haltingly  declares  his  love  for  Roxane  she  chides  his 
stupidity  in  a  similar  manner  :  'You  offer  gruel  when  I  hoped  for 
sweets.  Explain  a  little  how  you  love.  Gather  up  your  scattered 
eloquence.'  When  he  is  unable  to  do  so  she  dismisses  him  at 
once. 

"  Failure  having  resulted  from  these  unwelcome  forms  of  ad- 
vance on  the  part  of  the  suitor,  he,  in  both  plays,  in  despair  seeks 
the  advice  of  a  friend  to  further  his  cause  with  the  heroine,  and 
in  both  instances  the  friend  proposes  to  impersonate  him,  un- 
known to  the  heroine,  and  to  supply  him  with  speech  and  voice  in 
his  further  attempts  at  love-making." 

Even  the  historic  nose  is  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  the  Chi- 
cago comedy,  in  which  Bluegrass  masquerades  in  a  mask  having 
a  nose  upon  it  "like  a  barn  gable." 

The  most  interesting  development  of  the  controversy  occurred 
when  the  judge  granted  a  continuance  of  the  case  that  a  commis- 
sion might  be  sent  to  Paris  to  obtain  a  deposition  from  Edmond 
Rostand.  According  to  the  Chicago  Times  (January  15),  how- 
ever. Rostand  refuses  to  notice  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  '7 he 
Times  comments  on  the  whole  discussion  as  follows  : 

"Neither  can  claim  originality  of  plot;  the  handsome  suitor 
proxy  for  a  deformed  one  is  old  at  least  as  Boccaccio.  There 
remains  only  a  brief  consideration  of  the  assertion  by  Mr.  I 
that  phrases,  figures,  in  'Cyrano'  are  taken  from  'The  Merchant 
Prince  of  Cornville.'  Examination  scarcely  sustains  a  presump- 
tion that  in  the  text  of  either  work  is  there  anything  really  new. 
Both  derive  their  substance  from  what  maybe  called  the 'com- 
mon of  literature.'  where  every  Pegasus  may  amble  and   nibble. 

"By  curious  coincidence   both   authors  refer  to  star  dust.      But 

Henry  Vaughan  long  ago  described  the  Milky  Way  as  not  merely 

star-dust,  but  dust  as  fine  as  chalk,  'the  Milky  Way  chalked  out 
with    suns.'      Oddly  enough,  both    allude    to  the   grasshopper  as 
heavenly,  but  here  comes  Richard  Lovelace   talking  to  the  ( 
hopper  as  having  dropped  'from  heaven,  where  thou  wast  res 
Mr.  Cross  accuses  M.   Rostand  of   taking  from  him  the  trope   that 

the  sky  is  a  pasture,  but  Mrs.  Browning  made  the  sky  a  pasture 

us  very  long  ago  in  'Aurora  Leigh.'  " 


.\  1  rEi 
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Arvede  Barinb,   reviewing    Mr.    Kipling's   "Seven   Seas"  in  the 

:  "The  most  popular  ol  hei  [England'*]  writers,  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  has  done  her  the  service  of  glvii  nsecration  (If  need  be, 

absolution)  to  bei  needs  in  the  mattei  of  commercial  market 
apetltion.    He   has  translated  current  politics  Into  the 
burning  verse  the  conquest  of  thi 

these  merchants  by  Bnglisl 
ers,  .  beauty  winch  underlies  modern  activil 

ted  with  th  n,  this  eloquence.    These  po<  allythe 

>n  of  1  lie  •  Imperial  ts 
Imperial  polii  j       Mr,  Rudyard  Kipling  has  known  how  to  touch  the 
ite  beneath  ih<-  w..tk  of  the  English,  Inspired  by  the 
liti  li  1  in  the  vast  woi  Id  " 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


SURGICAL  OPERATION    FOR  PIANO-PLAYERS. 

T^HE  operation  performed  by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
*  the  fingers  of  piano- players,  whereby  they  are  made  more 
tlexible,  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  these  columns.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Dr.  A.  Cartaz  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  January 
7) .     We  translate  the  following  paragraphs  from  his  article  : 

"Musicians  need,  to  acquire  facility  of  execution,  great  sup- 
pleness of  hand  and  great  dexterity  of  the  fingers.  This  requires 
long  and  hard  service  as  an  apprentice.  For  the  violin  and  simi- 
lar instruments  it  is  the 
left  hand  that  needs  this 
suppleness  and  agility;  for 
the  pianist  it  is  both 
hands.  So  the  training  of 
the  hands  must  be  begun 
early,  and  children  must 
practise  daily  if  they  arc  to 
become  passable  execu- 
tants, to  say  nothing  of 
prodigies  or  virtuosos. 

"Some,  entirely  apart 
from  all  musical  aptitude, 
do  not  take  kindly  at  all 
to  this  practising;  after 
long  years  of  it  they  have 
always  stiff  joints  and  the 
movements  of  the  fingers 
are  not  always  indepen- 
dent. 

"A   Philadelphia  physi- 
cian,  Dr.  Forbes,  has  de- 
vised a  little  surgical  op- 
eration   to    remedy   this.      A   brief    anatomical    explanation    is 
necessary  that  we  may  understand  it. 

"The  bending  of  the  fingers  is  brought  about  by  two  muscles, 
one  superficial  and  the  other  deep,  .  .  .  one  covering  the  other, 
while  both  arise  in  the  forearm,  and  end  in  the  four  fingers. 

"The  thumb,  because  of  its  independent  movement,  has  its 
cwn  muscles. 

"These  two  finger-bending  muscles  end  in  tendons  that  go  to 
the  fingers,  those  of  the  deep  muscle  passing  across  the  terminal 
-.ivision  of  the  superficial  muscle  to  reach  the  last  phalange. 

"The  opposite  movement,  which  is  the  one  that  interests  us 
-iere,  is  assured  by  a  muscle,  the  common  extensor  of  the  fingers, 
>vhich,  starting  from  the  forearm,  ends  in  independent  tendons  for 
each  one  of  the  four  fingers.  The  thumb  has  also  its  own  extensor 
muscles.  The  little  finger  has  one  supplementary  muscle,  the 
special  extensor  of  the  little  finger,  whose  tendon  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  common  extensor.  These  divers  muscles,  as  their 
name  indicates,  are  for  extending  the  third  phalange  on  the  sec- 
ond, the  second  on  the  first,  the  first  on  the  hand,  and  the  hand 
on  the  forearm. 

"The  independence  of  the  movement  of  each  finger,  which 
seems  well  assured  by  a  distinct  tendon,  is  not  so  always,  as  it 
should  be.  Between  these  terminal  tendons,  and  notably  be- 
tween the  little  finger,  the  ring  finger,  and  the  middle  finger, 
there  are  small  accessory  tendons  that  bind  them  together  (a  and 
b  in  the  figure) .  There  are  also  small  anastomotic  processes  that 
may  be  abnormally  developed  and  form  between  the  three  ten- 
d  >ns  an  intimate  union  by  a  sort  of  fibrous  layer. 

"This abnormal  disposition  of  accessory  tendons  has  been  noted 
by  Forbes  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  perfect  movements  of  flex- 
ion and  extension,  and  especially  to  the  independent  motion  of  the 
ring-finger.  Supposing  the  accessory  tendons  doubled,  as  in  the 
figure,  if  we  bend  the  little  finger  and  the  middle  finger,  the  ring- 
finger  is  almost  obliged  to  follow  their  motion.  To  remedy  this, 
Dr.  Forbes  performs  a  very  simple  little  operation,  by  cutting 
these  troublesome  fibers  beneath  the  skin.  With  aseptic  precau- 
tions, this  operation  has  always  been  attended  with  surprising 
results,  and  has  been  performed  a  great  number  of  times.  Happy 
Americans !  their  pianists  ought  to  have  fingers  that  will  make 
them  the  envy  of  our  most  celebrated  artists.     We  must  believe 


that  this  anomaly  of  accessory  tendons  and  the  development  oi 
fibrous  connections  has  taken  place  especially  in  lands  across 
the  sea,  for  our  French  pianists  have  felt  no  great  need  of  having 
recourse  to  this  surgical  intervention,  which,  however,  in  certain 
cases,  would  of  course  be  very  effective." — Translation  made  J  or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


PRINTING   WITH    X-RAYS. 

A   CCORDINU   to  the  New  York  .S'//«,  a  Frenchman  has  sue- 


t\ 


ceeded  in  printing,  not  with  type  but  photographically,  on 


each  one  of  a  pile  of  sheets  of  paper  at  once,  by  the  use  of  the 
Roentgen  ray.  Says  The  Western  Electrician,  Chicago,  Janu- 
ary 7,  from  which  we  take  the  following  abstract : 

"George  Izambard,  who  has  been  experimenting  in  Paris:  with 
the  Roentgen  rays  in  the  hope  of  adapting  them  to  commercial 
use  in  the  printing  industry,  announces  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
producing  a  machine  for  the  purpose.  He  reasoned  that  if  the  X- 
rays  would  penetrate  oaken  logs  they  ought  to  penetrate  piles  of 
paper,  and  that  as  photographs  could  be  taken  with  X-rays,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  reproduce  a  picture  or  printing  through 
every  sheet  of  a  pile  of  paper.  The  invention  is  so  far  matured 
that  M.  Izambard  is  able  to  expose  a  pile  of  paper  between  two 
Crookes  tubes  and  print  both  sides  of  all  the  sheets  in  the  pile  at 
the  same  time.  He  can  also  place  a  series  of  piles  of  paper 
around  a  Crookes  tube,  making  use  of  the  X-rays  by  radiating 
them  from  a  center. 

"It  was  suggested  many  years  ago  that  the  printing  of  the  fu- 
ture would  be  done  by  electricity,  operating  not  on  single  sheets, 
but  on  all  the  sheets  of  a  pile  at  the  same  instant.  Various  in- 
ventions have  made  some  approach  to  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
but  none  of  them  has  been  successful  in  producing  satisfactory 
printing.  M.  Izambard's  first  success  was  obtained  by  sensitizing 
the  paper,  on  the  side  that  was  to  be  printed,  with  a  gelatino- 
bromid  emulsion,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  photography.  A 
pile  or  block  of  paper  thus  prepared  was  placed  in  a  position  of 
exposure  to  the  X-rays.  On  top  of  the  paper  was  placed  a  copy 
of  the  thing  to  be  printed.  This  copy  being  proof  to  the  X-rays, 
in  a  trice  the  thing  was  done,  and  on  developing  the  pile  of  paper 
the  inventor  found  a  copy  clearly  printed  on  each  sheet. 

"To  print  in  this  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  the  copy  or  origi- 
nal shall  be  nearly  impervious  to  the  Roentgen  rays  and  that  it 
shall  be  placed  between  the  Crookes  tube  and  the  pile,  where  the 
rays  may  be  directed  to  it.  The  copy  is  preferably  first  printed 
or  written  in  what  is  called  radiographic  or  X-ray-proof  ink,  com- 
posed of  a  material  calculated  to  intercept  the  rays.  A  few  sec- 
onds' exposure  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  printing  through  the  en- 
tire pile  of  paper,  but  it  is  at  first  invisible  and  requires  to  be 
developed  or  fixed  after  the  method  of  a  photographer.  The 
piles  of  exposed  sheets  are  trundled  into  a  red-light  room  and 
suspended  in  vats,  where  the  developing  and  fixing  liquids  are 
applied.  Rinsing  and  drying  follow,  and  the  latter  may  be  hur- 
ried by  mechanical  and  chemical  means.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
process  is  really  a  sort  of  wholesale  method  of  photography  with 
the  X-rays,  and  is  printing  only  in  the  photographic  sense  of  the 
term. 

"The  inventor  admits  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  printing  on 
one  side  only  of  the  paper,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  print  to 
show  through  on  the  reverse  side.  He  proposes  to  overcome  this 
by  sensitizing  the  paper  in  stripes,  printing  the  lines  on  the 
stripes,  and  causing  the  lines  on  one  side  of  the  paper  to  fall  op- 
posite the  spaces  between  the  stripes  on  the  other  side.  Until  he 
can  improve  upon  this  method  the  process  must  be  limited  by 
these  restrictions.  To  offset  this  drawback,  there  are  peculiar 
advantages  in  the  process.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  print  in  white  on 
a  black  ground  as  it  is  black  on  a  white  surface.  Typewritten 
matter  can  be  reduced  in  size  and  reproduced,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  composition. 

"For  printing  very  large  sheets,  such  as  newspapers,  M.  Izam- 
bard uses  several  Crookes  tubes,  which  are  shut  off  from  one  an- 
other by  partitions  of  a  metal  not  easily  penetrated  by  the  rays. 
Thus  the  tubes  send  their  rays  through  the  paper  in  nearly 
straight  lines.  The  limit  of  thickness  of  the  pile  that  can  be 
printed  at  one  exposure  is  reached  when  the  rays  are  so  distrib- 
uted as  to  distort  the  image.     Probably  no  pile  of  more  than  a 
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couple  of  inches  in  thickness  could  be  impressed  at  a  single  ex- 
posure with  satisfactory  results. 

"The  X-ray-proof  ink  used  is  made  in  part  of  finely  divided 
metallic  or  calcareous  powder.  Bronze,  copper,  white  lead,  or 
white  zinc  may  be  used.  As  a  writing-ink  white  lead  in  a  solu- 
tion of  yum  has  been  found  most  satisfactory.  When  the  matter 
to  be  printed  is  first  typewritten,  the  metallic  powder  is  mixed 
with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

"A  peculiarity  of  this  X-ray  printing  is  that  it  affords  opportu- 
nity for  printing  copies  of  private  or  secret  matter  without  the 
printer's  being  able  to  see  or  read  what  he  is  printing.  A  cus- 
tomer desiring  copies  of  private  matter  may  deliver  his  copy 
written  in  the  X-ray  proof  ink  and  securely  sealed  in  an  envelope. 
He  may  also  see  that  the  paper  on  which  the  copies  are  to  be 
printed  is  securely  sealed.  Then  the  printing  may  be  done  by  the 
X  rays  and  the  developing  executed  without  once  breaking  the 
seals,  so  that  no  one  through  whose  hands  it  passes  can  know  the 
contents.  If  desired,  the  envelopes  may  even  be  made  of  stout 
canvas  or  leather  and  securely  locked." 


THE    WONDERFUL   PLANET  SATURN. 

"  I  "HE  planet  Saturn  and  us  remarkable  system  of  rings  are  the 


1 


subject  of  an  article  in  Knowledge  (London,  January  2) , 


by  E.  M.  Antoniadi,  who  discusses  them  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries  and  theories.  Saturn,  he  tells  us  at  the  outset, 
is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  planets.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Strong  reasons  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  Saturn  is  one 
of  the  youngest,  if  not  the  very  youngest,  planet  of  our  system. 


Fin.  1.— Saturn's  Dark  Polar  Cap,  FIG.  2.  — Irradiation  and   Contrast 

August  9,  1895.  Effects    in    the    Shadow  of    Saturn, 

May  26,  1890. 

The  chief  of  these  is  its  low  mean  density.  Density  increasing 
with  age,  a  very  low  mean  density  is  only  compatible  with  youth. 
'This  noble  ball, '  says  Webb  in  his  fascinating  style,  'has  so  little 
density  that  it  would  float  like  oak  on  water,  which  is  actually 
heavier,  and,  therefore,  if  any  were  found  there,  would  sink  to 
its  center. ' 

"The  changes  in  the  mottled  appearance  of  the  planet's  belts, 
brought  forward  by  modern  discovery,  is  another  argument  in 
favor  of  its  youth.  At  the  distance  of  Saturn  solar  energy  seems 
too  enfeebled  to  produce  the  phenomena  actually  seen ;  so  that 
e  obliged  to  have  recourse,  for  their  interpretation,  to  the 
assumption  that  the  planet  still  retains  a  part  of  its  original  heat, 

and  we  have  seen  that  in- 
trinsic heat  in  a  given  stage' 
of  a  planet's  life  is  only  a 
.synonym  of  youth.  Hut,  in- 
asmuch as  the  shadows  of  the 
satellites  in  transit  across  the 
planet  have-  been  repeatedly 
described  as  being  q 
'black,'  such  heat  is  at  best 
dark     heat,     the     oscillations 

producing    w  h  i  c  h     send 

through  the  ether  undulations 
of    greater   wave-length    than 

those  appropriate  to  vision." 


Amptaltheatrloal 


M.  Antoniadi  next  proceeds 
insider    some    abnormal 
I"   the   planet,  which 

v  of  astronomers  ever  since  the  days  of 
Pirst  is  the  so-called  "square-should* 

<4   the  globe,  hrst   noticed    by  Hersehel   111  1805.      To 
quote  again  : 


FIG.  4. — Duskiness  of   Outer  Ring's  Shadow,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  Transparency,     July  4,  i8y4. 


"  Proctor  speaks  of  Hersehel 's  observation  as  a  'discovery  that 
the  planet's  outline  occasionally  fluctuates  in  such  sort  that  in- 
stead of  the  normal  ellipse  we  have  abnormal  peculiarities,'  and 
proceeds  to  explain  the  phenomenon  by  a  hypothetical  variability 
of  Saturn's  surroundings  to  the  depth  of  several  thousand  tni/es, 

becoming  at  times 
trans  parent,  at 
others  opaque. 
Ingenious    as     the 

interpretation 

doubtless  is.  we 
must  confess  that 
it  strikes  us  a  f>>  1- 
ori  as  somewhat 
forced  and  unnat- 
ural. .  .  .  We  see 
at  a  glance  that  the 
usual  darkness  of 
his  polar  cap  (Fig. 
1 )  must  partly 
check  irradiation, 
thus  paving  the 
way  to  an  optical 
'square-shoulder.'  This  ought  to  happen,  and  really  happens, 
whenever  the  opening  of  the  ring  is  not  very  considerable,  and 
when  the  joint  action  of  both  the  somber  polar  caps  is  brought 
to  bear  in  the  production  of  the  optical  illusion.  " 

The  next  peculiarity  of  Saturn  is  the  curious  shape  of  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  planet  on  its  ring.     Says  M.  Antoniadi : 

"Proctor  saw  in  this  a  confirmation  of  his  suggestion  of  a  vari- 
able outline  of  the  ellipsoid,  while  Ilerr  Wonaszek  concluded  that 
'the  plane  form  of  the  system  of  rings  .  .  .  assumes  a  conical 
curve  on  which  the  shadow  of  a  sphere  can  appear  as  a  concave 
curve. '  Somewhat  different  are  the  writer's  impressions.  The 
shadow  has  presented  to  him,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  noth- 
ing truly  abnormal ; 
nothing  that  could 
not  be  most  thor- 
ough ly  accounted 
for  by  the  known 
laws  of  optics.  The 
convexity  toward 
the  globe  (Fig.  ?) 
is  only  what  we 
ought  to  expect  (<i) 
from  the  effect  of  ir- 
radiation and  vaga- 
ries of  vision  in 
blunting  the  bright 
angles  of  the  ring 
along  the  shadow, 
and  (o)  from  the 
varying  luminosity 
of  the  ring,  and  the 
consequent  exaggerated  effect  of  irradiation  toward  the  outer 
of  the  interior  bright  ring — the  brightest  part  of  the  system." 

Another  curious  tiling  about  this  shadow  is  the  white  area  that 
adjoins  it  on  the  ring  (see  Fig.  2)  ;  but  this  is  doubtless  also  an 
optical  illusion,  as  it  sometimes  disappears  altogether.  The  sur- 
face  of   Saturn    is  covered  with    spots,  belts,  and    markings,  like 

that  of  Jupiter,  we  are  told  by  M.  Antoniadi.     Using  the  motion 

of  these  to  determine  the  planet's  rotation,  it  is  found  by  compe- 
tent observers  that  its  equator  revolves  faster  than  the  non-equa- 
torial zones.  This  shows,  of  course,  that  what  we  see  of  Saturn 
is  not  solid  and  is  probably  the  floating  outside  surface  of  its 
atmosphere.      The  rate  even  varies  from  one  year  to  another 

told  that  "the  great  equatorial  current  of  Saturn  was  blow- 
miles  an  hour  faster  111  is.j|  than  it  was  111   1 

Next  we  come  to  the  greatest  wonder  of  all,  the  planet's  huge 

rings,  which  make  it  an  absolutely  unique  object  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem.     These  rings,  we  are  now  certain,  consist  of  a  great  ma 
small   satellites   revolving   at   different   speeds   about    the    planet. 

of  tins  we  are  assured,  both  by  mathematics,  winch  proves  that 


Fig.  5.  Diagram  illustrating  the  writer's  theory 
on  the  probable  constitution  of  the  Crape  Rinv.. 
(Dimension:- of  particles  and  their  shadows  mon 
strously  exaggerated.) 
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no  solid  ring  would  be  stable  under  the  circumstances,  and  by 
spectroscopic  observation.      Says  our  writer  : 

"These  particles  are  either  united  into  a  series  of  narrow  rings. 
or  cross  each  other  irregularly  in  their  motions.  The  frequent 
observation  of  subdivisions,  permanent  or  otherwise,  in  the  rings 
(Fig.  3)  is  thus  only  what  should  naturally  be  expected  ;  but  un- 
der such  circumstances  final  disintegration  is  inevitable. 

"An  interesting  corollary  of  the  discrete  character  of  the  system 
is  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  grouping  of  the  par- 
ticles and  the  luminosity  of  the  ring. 

"There  where  the  particles  are  grouped  nearer  together  (outer 
edge  of  inner  bright  ring),  we  have  increased  luminosity  ;  there 
where  they  are  more  coarsely  scattered  (outer  ring),  the  bright- 
ness is  diminished.  Should  the  particles  be  too  widely  strewn 
(dusky  ring),  then  we  have  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  transparency.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
outer  ring  is  also  slightly  transparent ;  not,  of  course,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  showing  us  the  planet's  limb  through  it,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently transparent  to  render  its  shadow  gray  and  not  quite  black 
(Fig. '4)." 

This  outer  ring,  often  spoken  of  as  the  "crape  ring  "  or  the 
"gauze  veil,"  has  been  the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  speculation. 
To  account  for  the  fact  that  it  shows  light  against  the  sky  but 
dark  against  the  planet's  surface,  it  has  been  supposed  that  its 
particles  are  slightly  less  luminous  than  the  planet's  surface  or 
than  those  of  its  sister  rings.  But  how  should  all  the  less  lumi- 
nous satellites  have  been  thus  sorted  out?  The  writer  has  a  sim- 
pler explanation  to  offer.     He  says  : 

"We  saw  that  the  relation  between  the  agglomeration  of  the 
particles  and  the  luminosity  of  the  ring  implies  that  the  bodies 
constituting  the  'dark'  ring  are  more  coarsely  scattered  than 
those  constituting  the  bright  rings.  In  this  case  the  segments  at 
the  ansae  [projecting  segments  of  the  rings]  would  be,  just  what 
they  actually  are  in  the  telescope,  parts  of  a  nebular  annulus; 
while,  across  the  planet,  the  passage  of  the  ring  would  be  invisi- 
ble so  far  as  the  particles  themselves  are  concerned. 

"  But.  inasmuch  as  the  stream  casts  its  shadow  on  the  globe  of 
Saturn,  every  individual  meteor  yielding  its  own  modicum  of 
shade,  we  readily  perceive  that  the  trace  of  the  'dark  '  ring  across 
the  planet  would  be  a  dusky  shading,  due  solely  to  the  shadow  of 
the  particles  on  the  ball,  a  shadow  which  would  be  visible  through 
the  gaps  separating  that  flight  of  meteors  (Fig.  5)." 

This  theory  the  author  believes  is  confirmed  by  observation  of 
the  varying  appearance  of  the  ring  with  changed  position  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  ring-system  itself.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Saturn  is  a  most  interesting  object  to  study  and 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  all  about  it,  by  any  means. 


How  Wounds  Heal. — According  to  Dr.  Pickering  Pick,  in 
a  recent  English  lecture,  wounds  always  heal  by  means  of  inflam- 
mation, altho  it  acts  in  various  ways.  In  thus  insisting  on  the 
unity  of  all  the  processes  by  which  the  union  of  wounds  takes 
place.  Dr.  Pick  has,  says  The  Hospital,  "done  good  service  to 
surgery."  That  journal  goes  on  to  say  (December  17)  :  "Obvi- 
ously the  whole  question  hinges  on  the  definition  of  inflammation. 
Briefly  and  succinctly,  inflammation  may  be  defined  as  the  're- 
sponse of  living  tissue  to  injury. '  Given  in  Mr.  Pickering  Pick's 
own  words,  it  is  'a  modification  of  the  normal  physiological  proc- 
esses in  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  some  irritant  to  the  part,  this  process  being  attended  or 
followed  by  the  formation  of  a  new  material  of  a  less  highly  or- 
ganized nature  than  the  original  tissue  in  which  the  inflammation 
has  taken  place.'  The  amount  and  degree  of  inflammation,  then, 
must  depend  to  large  extent  upon  the  degree,  and  especially  on 
the  duration,  of  the  irritation  to  which  the  part  is  exposed,  and 
herein  lies  the  great  difference  between  the  mode  of  union  in  a 
septic  and  an  aseptic  wound.  In  the  aseptic  wound,  however 
severe  the  injury  may  be,  it  is  of  momentary  duration  ;  while  in 
the  septic  wound  the  momentary  irritation  of  the  injury  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  prolonged  irritation  arising  from  the  growth  of  septic 
organisms.  Thus  the  amount  and  degree  of  the  resulting  inflam- 
mation   and  the  character  of  the  resulting  tissue  differ,  but  in 


each  case  it  is  inflammation  which  heals  the  wound.  Of  the  five 
classical  ways  in  which  wounds  arc  said  to  unite,  Mr.  Pick  en- 
tirely discards  the  first,  namely,  that  by  immediate  union,  pri- 
mary adhesion,  or  direct  growing  together  of  the  severed  sur- 
faces, maintaining  that  there  is  and  must  be  some  connecting 
material  to  cause  the  cut  surfaces  to  stick  together,  and,  in  fact, 
that  the  difference  between  this  mode  and  first  intention  is  only 
one  of  degree.  He  then  traces  out  the  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  inflammation  in  all  the  other  modes  of  union,  holding 
that  there  are  but  two  ways  in  which  wounds  unite,  namely, 
without  suppuration  and  with  suppuration,  and  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  conditions  is  very  slight,  being  one  of  degree 
rather  than  of  kind,  and  that  they  are  both  the  result  of  the  same 
morbid  process  going  on  in  the  part — that  is,  inflammation.  This 
simplifies  the  matter  vastly." 


THE    UTILIZATION    OF   PEAT. 

WE  are  accustomed  to  think  of  peat  only  as  a  fuel  and  not  a 
very  desirable  one  at  that.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  fortunate  owner  of  a  peat  bog  may  in  future  find  himself  a 
producer  of  fine  packing  material,  disinfectants,  textile  fabrics, 
and  paper.  All  this  is  due  to  the  investigations  of  Herr  Zschorner. 
a  Viennese,  who  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  last  year  showed  a 
building  in  which  everything,  from  carpets  to  curtains  and  wall 
paper,  was  made  of  peat.  The  wonderful  possibilities  in  peat 
bogs,  which  may  make  them  rank  almost  with  gold-mines,  are 
thus  described  in  The  Scientific  American  (January  7)  by  Oliver 
C.  Farrington,  who  says  : 

" Zschorner 's  investigations  .  .  .  began  some  twelve  years  ago 
with  a  study  by  means  of  the  microscope  of  what  is  called  in 
Austria 'torfstreu. '  This  is  the  layer  of  moss  which  covers  the 
surface  of  most  peat  bogs.  It  has  hitherto,  by  those  who  have 
made  use  of  the  peat  for  fuel,  been  at  considerable  expense  re- 
moved and  thrown  away.  Herr  Zschorner's  examination  showed 
that  the  plant-remains  which  make  up  this  layer  abound  in  hol- 
low, spiral  cells.  These  absorb  water  and  other  fluids  with  great 
avidity.  While  ordinary  straw  can  not  absorb  over  four  times 
its  weight  of  fluids,  this  peat  straw  will  absorb  ten  times  its 
weight.  The  peat  straw,  moreover,  possesses  the  antiseptic  and 
disinfectant  qualities  of  peat,  qualities  which  have  long  been 
known,  but  of  which  little  use  has  been  made.  Herr  Zschorner 
accordingly  hit  upon  the  idea  of  drying  the  straw  and  using  it  as 
an  absorbent  in  stables,  breweries,  and  various  manufactories. 
For  such  purposes  it  proved  most  admirably  adapted,  and  the 
demand  for  the  product  soon  grew  large.  Having  greater  ab- 
sorptive power  than  ordinary  straw,  the  peat  straw  can  be  used 
much  longer  in  any  given  place  and  yet  will  have  proportionally 
greater  manurial  value.  It  gives  a  healthy,  resilient  footing  also 
for  animals.  For  packing  of  both  perishable  and  breakable  arti- 
cles it  is  also  better  than  ordinary  straw,  since  it  is  more  elastic 
and  less  easily  penetrated  by  heat  and  cold.  Another  form  of 
peat  which  was  found  to  be  a  better  absorbent  for  some  places 
was  the  peat  itself,  dried  and  ground  to  a  powder.  This  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  in  earth-closets  and  about  sinks  and  drains, 
its  absorbent  power  and  disinfectant  properties  making  it  admir- 
ably adapted  for  these  uses.  " 

Further  research  was  directed  to  the  utilization  of  the  fossil 
plant  fibers  found  in  peat.     Says  Mr.  Farrington  : 

"The  organic  substance  of  the  plant  became  inorganic,  so  that 
nothing  capable  of  fermentation  or  decay  was  left,  while  the 
fibrous  structure  remained  intact.  These  fibers  then  were  found 
to  have  unusual  physical  properties.  They  were  found  to  be  very 
durable,  very  elastic,  to  be  non-conductors  of  heat  and  non-com- 
bustible. 

"If  a  fabric  could  be  woven  from  them,  it  would  be  one  possess- 
ing unique  properties.  To  the  toughness  of  linen  it  would  add 
the  warmth  of  wool,  an  absorbent  power  greater  than  that  of  cot- 
ton, and  the  indestructibility  of  asbestos.  It  must,  however,  be 
woven  without  the  aid  of  oils  or  water,  or  much  of  its  value  would 
be  lost. 

"After  twelve  years  of  experimenting,  Herr  Zschorner  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  peat  fibers  weavable.     There  is  now,  there- 
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fore,  scarcely  any  textile  article  which  can  not  be  made  from  peat. 
: lets,  rugs,  Topes,  matting,  anil  pillows  are  some 

of  the  articles  which  and  have  been  found  use- 

ful.    Wha  rity  these  .  ractise  over 

fabrics  made  from  other  fibers,  only  time  will  tell.     Some  of  them 
however,  iroved  to  be  immensely  superior  to 

This   is  i  true  <>f  the  blankets  and 

other  coverings  used  for  horses  and  cattle,  for  they  greatly  excel 
in  warmtl  cleanliness,  and  durability.     The 

unspun  fiber  pi  i  be  a  valuable  substitute  for  absorbent 

,  since  it  will  not  only  absorb  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
blood  and  other  fluids  than  cotton,  but  it  possesses  powerful  anti- 
septic properties  as  well.  The  coarser  fiber  it  is  expected  will 
come  into  favor  for  use  in  upholstery  work,  its  extraordinary 
elasticity  making  it  most  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

"The  latest  achievement  of  the  discoverer  of  the  uses  of  peat 
has  been  the  making  of  paper  from  its  fiber.  This  has  been  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  that  paper  of  almost  every  variety  of  weight 
and  quality  can  be  made,  while  the  toughness  and  durability  of 
each  are  equal  to  that  of  paper  from  any  kind  of  vegetable  pulp. 
The  above  are  but  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which  this  remarkable 
fiber  can  be  put.  but  they  indicate  possibilities  which  may  yet 
rank  peat  bogs  among  the  most  valuable  of  the  world  "s  resources.  " 


THE  SMELL   OF    EARTH. 

THE  smell  of  fresh  earth  is  so  characteristic  that  when  any- 
thing is  pungently  rural  we  say  that  it  "  smacks  of  the  soil." 
In  an  article  in  Knowledge,  G.  Clarke  Nuttall  tells  us  that  this 
odor  is  due  to  one  of  the  many  species  of  bacteria  with  which  the 
soil  swarms,  tho  the  agency  of  this  organism  in  producing  the 
smell  is  a  recent  discovery.     Says  Mr.  Nuttall : 

"What  do  we  know  about  this  characteristic  smell  of  the  soil? 
Can  we  regard  it  as  the  mere  attribute  of  the  soil  as  a  simple  sub- 
stance, such  an  attribute  as  is,  for  instance,  the  peculiar  smell  of 
leather,  or  the  odor  of  india-rubber;  or  can  we  go  deeper  and 
find  that  it  is  really  an  expression  of  complexity  below? 

"Strangely  enough  this  is  the  case,  for  the  smell  of  damp  earth 
is  one  of  the  latest  signposts  we  have  found  which  lead  us  into  a 
world  which,  until  recently,  was  altogether  beyond  our  ken.  It 
points  us  to  the  presence,  in  the  ground  beneath  us,  of  large 
numbers  of  tiniest  organisms,  and  not  merely  to  their  presence 
only,  but  to  their  activity  and  life,  and  reveals  quite  a  new  phase 
of  this  activity.  A  handful  of  loose  earth  picked  up  in  a  field  by 
the  hedgerow,  or  from  a  garden,  no  longer  represents  to  us  a 
mere  conglomeration  of  particles  of  inorganic  mineral  matter, 
'  simply  that  and  nothing  more  '  ;  we  realize  now  that  it  is  the 
home  of  myriads  of  the  smallest  possible  members  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  plants,  who  are.  in  particular,  members  of  the  fungus 
family  in  that  kingdom,  plants  so  excessively  minute  that  their 
very  existence  was  undreamt  of  until  a  few  years  ago." 

In  a  grain's  weight  of  ordinary  agricultural  soil.  Mi.  Nuttall 
tells  us.  there  are  nearly  a  million  of  these  little  germs.  A 
shovelful  of  earth  contains  eleven  thousand  millions— an  almost 
inconceivable  number.  These  germs  are  of  various  species  and 
perform  tasks  of  great  diversity,  such  as  rotting  seed-husks  that 
grow,  and  assisting  in  the  decay  of  waste  matter. 
To  quote  further  : 
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the  pn-cesses  of  growth  and  development  it  evolves  from  these 
materials  a  compound  whose  volatilizing  gives  the  odor  in  ques- 
tion. This  compound  has  not  yet  been  fully  examined  ;  it  is  not 
named,  nor  have  all  its  properties  been  satisfactorily  elucidated, 
but  two  facts  concerning  it  stand  out  clearly.  One  is  that  it  is 
the  true  origin  of  the  smell  that  we  have  hitherto  attributed  to 
earth  simply  ;  and  the  other,  that  it  changes  into  vapor  under  the 
same  conditions  as  water  does.  Therefore,  when  the  sun.  shin- 
ing after  the  rain,  draws  up  the  water  from  the  earth  in  vapor 
form,  it  draws  up,  too,  the  odorous  atoms  of  this  newly-found 
compound,  and  these  atoms,  floating  in  the  air,  strike  on  our 
olfactory  nerves,  and  it  is  then  we  exclaim  so  often.  'How 
the  earth  smells  after  the  rain.' 

"Tho  moisture,  to  a'certain  extent,  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  active  work  of  these  bacteria,  yet  the  chief  reason  why  the 
earthy  smell  should  be  specially  noticeable  after  the  rain  is  proba- 
bly because  this  compound  has  been  accumulating  in  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  wet  period.  We  only  smell  substances  when  they  are  in 
vapor  form,  and  since  the  compound  under  consideration  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties  in  this  respect  as  water,  it  will  only 
assume  gaseous  form  when  the  rain  ceases.  The  bacteria  have. 
however,  been  hard  at  work  all  the  time,  and  when  the  sun 
shines  and  '  drying  '  begins,  then  the  accumulated  stores  com- 
mence their  transformation  into  vapor,  and  the  strong  smell 
strikes  upon  our  senses.  For  the  same  reason  we  notice  a  similar 
sort  of  smell,  tho  in  a  lesser  degree,  from  freshly  turned  earth. 
This  is  more  moist  than  the  earth  at  the  surface,  and  hence,  on 
exposing  it.  evaporation  immediately  begins,  which  quickly  makes 
itself  known  to  us  through  our  olfactory  nerves. 

"It  may  also  have  been  remarked  that  this  particular  odor  is 
always  stronger  after  a  warm  day  than  after  a  cold  one,  and  is 
much  more  noticeable  in  summer  than  in  winter.  This  is  because 
moderate  warmth  is  highly  conducive  to  the  greater  increase  of 
these  organisms,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  summer  they  are  present  in 
far  larger  numbers  and  exhibit  greater  vitality  than  in  the  winter, 
when  they  are  often  more  or  less  quiescent. 

"Two  other  characteristics  of  Cladothrix  odor ij era  are  worthy 
of  notice  as  showing  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  to  life.  It 
is  capable  of  withstanding  extremely  long  periods  of  drought 
without  injury  ;  its  development  may  be  completely  arrested  (for 
water  in  some  degree  is  a  necessity  with  all  living  things,  from 
highest  to  lowest)  but  its  vitality  remains  latent,  and  with  the 
advent  of  water  comes  back  renewed  activity.  But  besides 
drought  it  is  pretty  well  proof  against  poisons.  It  can  even  with- 
stand a  fairly  large  dose  of  that  most  harmful  poison  to  the 
table  world,  corrosive  sublimate.  Hence  any  noxious  n 
introduced  into  the  soil  would  harm  it  little  ultimately;  the 
utmost  it  could  do  would  be  to  retard  it  for  a  time. 

"This,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  smell  of  earth  as  scientists 
have  declared  it  unto  us,  and  its  recital  serves  to  further  point 
the  moral  that  the  most  obvious,  the  most  commonplace  things 
of  everyday  life — things  that  we  have  always  taken  simply  for 
granted  without  question  or  interest — may  yet  have  a  story  hid- 
den beneath  them.  Like  signposts  in  a  foreign  land,  they  may 
be  speaking,  tho  in  a  language  not  always  comprehended  by  us. 
of  most  fascinating  regions,  regions  we  may  altogether  miss  to 
our  great  loss,  if  we  neglect  ignorantly  the  directions  instead  of 
learning  to  comprehend  them." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


HOW    THE    BIBLE    WAS    SPREAD    IN     RUSSIA. 

MANY  of  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  story  oi  Bible  circulation 
in  Russia  read  like  a  romance.  The  leading  details  of  this 
story  we  tind  in  the  Kirchenseitung  of  Leipsic  (No.  51),  from 
which  we  select  and  translate  the  following  data 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  the  Bible  was  prac- 
tically unknown  in  Russia.  It  was  indeed  possible  to  secure  Ger- 
man and  Slavonic  texts  (the  latter  being  the  church  language  of 
the  Establishment,  but  not  at  all  understood  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  people),  and  occasionally  a  copy  in  the  Finnish,  Po- 
lish, Lithuanian,  or  Esthonian  languages  could  be  met  with; 
but  in  the  Russian  language  there  were  no  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  had.  In  1S12  Napoleon  invaded  Russia,  and  the  Rus- 
sians, defeated  in  all  the  battles,  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
The  Czar  Alexander  I.  and  his  advisers  were  in  despair.  Only 
one  man  among  those  with  whom  the  Emperor  associated  re- 
mained calm  and  hopeful,  and  that  was  Prince  Galitzyn.  Finally 
the  Czar  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  good  spirits,  and  the  prince 
drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
informed  his  ruler  that  this  book  was  the  source  of  his  comfort 
and  joy.  The  Czar  wanted  to  see  the  book,  but  it  happened  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  and,  in  falling,  opened  at  the  ninety-first  Psalm, 
and  the  Czar's  eyes  fell  on  the  opening  words  of  this  Psalm. 
Deeply  moved,  he  asked  for  the  book,  and  became  a  warm  lover 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Soon  afterward  John  Paterson,  a  representative  of  the  British 
Bible  Society,  arrived  in  St.  Petersburg  and  asked  for  permission 
to  establish  a  branch  in  Finnland.  The  Czar  not  only  granted 
the  request,  but  also  contributed  5,000  roubles  toward  the  project, 
and  further  issued  the  order  that  in  Russia  proper,  even  while  the 
French  were  yet  in  Moscow,  a  Bible  Society  on  a  large  scale 
should  be  established,  so  that  all  Russian  subjects  could  have  a 
Bible  in  their  own  tongue. 

In  this  way  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society  received  govern- 
mental approval  December  6,  1812,  and  the  Czar  himself  became 
a  member.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in  January,  1813,  when 
Prince  Galitzyn  was  chosen  president.  The  members  were  not 
only  adherents  of  the  state  or  orthodox  church,  but  also  Protes- 
tants and  Roman  Catholics.  Especially  were  the  Protestants 
active  in  the  propaganda.  In  the  same  year  a  Bible  Society — yet 
in  existence — was  established  for  the  German  Baltic  provinces. 
In  Moscow,  too,  a  similar  organization  was  effected,  headed  by 
the  archbishop  of  that  metropolis.  As  early  as  1814  the  various 
local  societies  were  united  into  a  general  body,  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  and  among  the  new  members  were  a  number  of  Russian 
grand  dukes.  The  outspoken  object  was  to  have  every  Russian 
family  in  the  empire  the  possessor  of  a  Bible.  In  order  to  secure 
a  good  translation  into  the  Russian,  the  Czar  contributed  30,000 
roubles  and  a  stone  building  in  St.  Petersburg.  In  the  year  1823  the 
Bible  had  already  been  translated  into  sixteen  dialects  of  Russia, 
and  49,000  copies  had  been  imported  from  abroad  in  addition  to  the 
805,000  copies  issued  by  the  Russian  society.  There  was  no  lack 
of  funds.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  its  activity  this  society  ex- 
pended the  sum  of  3.687.000  roubles,  and  yet,  as  Prince  Galitzyn 
himself  declared,  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demai  d  among 
the  people. 

An  unexpected  change  came  after  the  death  of  Alexander  I.  in 
1825,  when  Nicholas  I.  ascended  the  throne.  In  the  following 
year  the  new  Czar  issued  an  edict  dissolving  all  Bible  societies  in 
Russia,  and  refused  to  permit  private  printing  concerns  to  circu- 
late the  Scriptures,  and  ordered  that  all  the  copies  on  hand  in  the 
depots  should  be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  their  fate  was  to 
be  decided  by  the  Holy  Synod,  which  body  alone  was  to  have  the 
right  of  circulating  the  Scriptures.  This  body  did  practically  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  this  direction,  and  soon  the  matter  rested  alto- 
gether. In  1845  an  English  wholesale  merchant  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, when  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Russian  New  Tes- 
tament, reported  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  secure  a 
single  copy  of  either  the  Slavonic  or  the  Russian  Scriptures  in 
that  city,  altho  he  had  offered  the  highest  price  for  such  a  book; 
and  that  in  Moscow  too  the  supply  was  nearly  exhausted.  After 
a  great  deal  of  agitation,  the  Holy  Synod  decided  that  it  would 


print  3,600  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Slavonic  lang  uage, 
as  it  was  thought  this  would  supply  the  actual  needs.  Nor  was 
more  done  at  that  time. 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.,  Bible  societies  were  again 
mitted  to  do  their  work  in  Russia,  and  in  1869  "The  Society  for 
tin-  Spread  of  the  Scriptures  in  Russia  "  was  organized,  and  this 
association  has  in  the  twenty  years  of  its  existence  spread  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  copies  of  the  Bible  or  parts  of  the  Bible 
throughout  the  empire.  Headquarters  and  depots  are  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  a  network  of  colporteurs  has  been 
established  in  all  the  leading  cities.  In  the  year  1898  a  Miss 
Hoerschelmann,  the  daughter  of  a  high  officer,  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  the  work  of  distributing  the  Bible  among  the  prisoners, 
and  has  in  this  way  disposed  of  6o, 000  copies. —  Translation  made 
Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


DOES    THE    CHURCH     OF     ENGLAND    TEACH 
ANYTHING? 

"  T  T  AS  it  [the  Church  of  England]  as  a  body,  consistent  with 
A  A  itself,  and  definitely  distinguished  in  any  way  from  any 
other  body  or  bodies,  any  intellectual  basis  which  can  be  recog- 
nized by  modern  thought  and  will  enable  it  much  longer  to  give 
any  arguable  account  of  itself?"  This  question  is  propounded  by 
W.  H.  Mallock,  as  a  prelude  to  his  argument  that  the  English 
Church  is  stultified  by  the  lack  of  just  such  authority  as  she  may 
hope  to  find  only  within  the  Roman  fold.  He  argues  (  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  December)  that  the  Anglican  church  to-day  is 
broad  at  the  cost  of  consistency  and  authority.  To  illustrate,  he 
takes  two  important  questions  of  doctrine,  the  nature  of  priestly 
orders  and  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
claims  that  "putting  aside  all  minor  shades  of  difference,  we  may 
say  that  within  the  English  church,  and  (so  far  as  that  church  is 
concerned)  with  absolutely  equal  authority,  there  are  taught,  as 
to  the  first  of  them,  two  opposite  doctrines ;  and  as  to  the  second, 
three."  In  the  matter  of  priestly  orders,  one  section  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  he  says,  holds  that  the  clergyman  is  a  priest  in  the 
Roman  sense,  endowed  with  miraculous  powers,  while  two  other 
sections,  on  differing  grounds,  utterly  repudiate  this  claim.  Mr. 
Mallock 's  rather  picturesque  presentment  of  the  attitudes  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lord's  Supper  of  the  High,  Low,  and  Broad  Church 
parties  respectively,  is  as  follows  : 

"It  might  happen  on  any  Sunday,  owing  to  the  most  ordinary 
of  accidents,  that  three  clergymen  might  be  assisting  in  the 
celebration  of  the  same  communion,  who,  if  each  were  to  speak 
his  own  personal  conviction,  would  severally  address  the  intend- 
ing communicants  thus.  One  would  say:  'There  will  shortly  be 
present  on  this  altar  the  actual  flesh  and  blood  that  suffered  and 
was  shed  on  Calvary.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  you  will  eat 
and  drink  damnation,  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body. '  Another 
would  say  :  'If  you  really  allow  yourself  to  believe  in  this  vile 
materialism  with  which  my  brother  in  Christ  has  been  enticing 
you,  you  run  the  risk  of  being  damned  for  the  awful  sin  of  idola- 
try '  ;  while  the  third  would  say  ■  '  If  you  listen  to  what  you  have 
been  told  by  either  of  them,  you  will,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  fools." 

There  must,  however,  Mr.  Mallock  admits,  be  some  irreducible 
minimum  of  doctrine,  an  honest  assent  to  which  the  Church  of 
England  demands  of  her  members,  and  which  distinguishes  her 
from  other  religious  bodies.  Some  people  will  direct  us  to  this 
essential  dogma  in  the  three  creeds,  others  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Of  the  creeds  he  says:  "It  is  obvious  that  these  in 
themselves  can  not  inform  us  what  doctrines  are  distinctively 
Anglican  ;  for  they  are  creeds  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
as  well.  .  .  .  One  of  these  creeds,  moreover — that  is  to  say  the 
Athanasian — a  growing  party  in  the  English  church  rejects;  and 
the  two  others,  in  the  hands  of  our  Broad  churchmen,  are  trans- 
formed into  documents  which,  if  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  have 
no  closer  relation  to  fact  than  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis."  In 
much  the  same  way  he  disposes  of  the  claim  of  the  Thirty-nine 
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Articles  to  contain  the  essential  doctrines  which  he  would  dis- 
cover. "  For  in  the  first  place."  he  writes,  "the  authority  of  these 
articles  by  a  growing  section  of  the  church  is  now  being  ques- 
tioned, and  indeed  altogether  denied;   and,  in  the  second  place. 

f  we  grant  their  authority,  there  is  endless  disagreement  as 
to  their  meaning. " 

•ulating  that  the  Church  of  England,  in  its  corporate  capac- 

ity,  lays  down  no  doctrines  as  essential,  except  those  with  regard 

lich  all  important  sections  of  it  agree.  Mr.  Mallock  deduces 

Mowing  : 

"  ( i )   There  ex  nething,  not  ourselves,  which  is  at  once 

:preme  Power  in  the  universe,  and  which  takes  consciously 
some  cognizance  of  man's  doings.  (2)  This  Power  views  man 
not  with  indifference,  not  with  hatred,  but  with  benevolence. 
(3)  This  Power  distinguishes  between  good  and  evil,  and  de- 
mands that  man  shall  (under  some  indeterminate  penalties)  pur- 
sue some  course  of  conduct  (however  much  we  may  quarrel  about 
the  details  of  this)  which  He  regards  as  good  ;  and  forbear  from 
the  pursuance  of  a  conduct  contrary  to  this,  which  He  regards  as 
evil.  (4)  This  Power  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  accessible  to  men 
through  prayer,  even  tho  prayer  may  operate  only  by  placing 
men  subjectively  in  a  mental  condition  which  enables  them  to 
appreciate  what  this  Power  is.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
one who  calls  himself  an  English  clergyman  denying  any  one  of 
these  few  propositions,  or  not  prepared  to  assert  them  with  full 
conviction.  The  Church  of  England  as  a  body,  therefore,  teaches 
at  least  as  much  as  this. 

"It  is  equally  certain  that  it  teaches  something  more — that  it 
supplements  these  propositions  by  a  second  series,  for  if  it  did 
not,  its  membership  would  be  open  to  Mohammedans;  and  these 
additional  propositions  can  hardly  be  fewer  and  less  definite  than 
the  following  :  (1)  The  supreme  and  conscious  Power  which  we 
aitho  He  may  reveal  His  nature  to  men  in  a  great  vari- 
ety of  ways,  has  revealed  it  in  two  ways  which  are  generically 
distinct  from  the  rest.  (2)  One  of  these  ways  is  through  the 
which,  even  altho  we  are  allowed  to  regard  it  as  having 
much  in  common  with  the  most  inaccurate  and  most  immoral  of 
other  books,  contains  some  core  of  infallible  and  divinely  commu- 
nicated truth  which  is  not  contained  in  any  other  book  in  the 
world.  (3)  The  second  of  these  ways  is  through  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Christ,  who,  whether  or  no  we  regard  Him  as  being 
actually  Cod,  was  at  all  events  related  to  Cod,  and  acquainted 
with  God's  nature,  in  some  manner  which  generically  distin- 
guishes Him  from  every  other  human  being.  (4)  There  is  some 
Power  or  other,  whether  it  be  a  separate  divine  personality  acting 
on  us  from  without,  or  merely  man's  God-given  reason  when  ap- 
plied to  holy  things,  which  we  may,  without  violence  to  language, 
describe  as  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  this  S])irit  assists  us  in  under- 
standing what  Christ  has  taught. 

"  Here  we  have  the  foundation,  here  we  have  part,  at  least,  of 
the  minimum  of  doctrine  which  the  Church  of  England  teaches. 
It  authoritatively,  and  as  a  body,  teaches  at  least  as  much  as  this. 
question  is,  Does  it,  as  a  body,  teach  anything  more?  If  we 
mean  by  what  it  teaches,  not  merely  what,  in  their  historical 
seems  to  have  been  meant  by  the  words  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  but  what  is  clearly  and  unanimously  held  and  taught  by 
I  onsiderable  section  of  its  accredited  ministers  to-day,  it  is 
hard  to  maintain  that  it  teaches  anything  more  than  the  vague 
and  meager  creed  which  the  foregoing  propositions  indicate — a 
that  is  to  say.  which  is  nothing  but  a  simple  theism,  sup- 
plemented by  the  assertion  that  certain  facts  about  the  God  which 
it  postulate",  more  important  than  any,  and   beyond  any,  that  we 

l1  by  our  natural  reason,  have  been  specially  com- 

muni  by  Christ;    but   that   these   facts  are   recorded  111 

small  body  of  writings,  parts  of  which  are  erroneous. 

and  out  of  which  we  must  pick  what  is  true  as  best  we  can  by  the 

nary  criticism. 
"It  that  the  majority  oi  the  clergy  of  the 

Chun  emently    declare   that    their   church 

•     than    this,    and    that    they   themselves   teach 
much   mori  !  he   only    point    here 

:  is  that  the  Church  of   England  contains,  and  is, 

ited,  not  competent  to  >,r<  t  rid   of,  a  body  ot  clergy 
•  !  who  are   doing  their  best  to 
lit." 

It  m,  from  th  der  of  Mi    Mallock 's  article. 


that  his  purpose  is  in  part  to  confound  those  clergy  whose  ten- 
dency is  toward  a  "  Broad  "  churchmanship — his  "surpliced  phi- 
losophers who  use  the  Anglican  formulas  merely  as  the  bed 
clothes  of  some  new  religion  in  us  cradle" — and  in  part  to  plead 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  church. 

The  inclusiveness  of  the  Anglican  church  calls  forth  comment 
of  a  different  tone  in  the  London  Spectator,  December  24.  In 
this  case  the  writer  sa 

"The  spirit  of  comprehension,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  spiri- 
tual right  of  '  live  and  let  live, '  belongs  to  no  other  church  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  as  it  does  to  the  Church  of  England. 
It  is  her  birthright,  and  if  maintained  will,  we  firmly  believe, 
make  her  the  most  living  of  Christian  churches — the  chief  r<. 
tory  in  the  future  of  the  higher  spiritual  life.  The  English- 
speaking  race  is,  we  believe,  destined  ultimately  to  a  far  greater 
place  in  the  world  than  has  ever  been  imagined  for  it  even  by  the 
most  daring  dreamer.  But  what  will  that  avail  if  the  race  is  sunk 
either  in  materialization  or  in  superstition,  drowned  in  the  secur- 
ity of  mere  physical  progress,  or  drugged  by  the  opiates  of  a 
mechanical  devotion'  We  want  to  see  the  Anglican  church  keep 
pace  with  the  greatness  of  the  race,  and  be  the  unquestioned  chief 
among  the  spiritual  protectors  of  that  greatness.  But  this  is  im- 
possible if  the  church  becomes  a  sect,  however  zealous  or  magnifi- 
cent. If  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  worthy  of  what  may  be 
her  future,  and  what  assuredly  is  her  opportunity,  she  must  re- 
main loyal  to  the  spirit  of  comprehension.  But  that  spirit  is 
always  most  difficult  to  maintain.  It  requires,  indeed,  a  touch  of 
mysticism  to  understand  fully  the  possibility  of  its  maintenance, 
for  logical,  comprehension  certainly  is  not.  It  happens  that  the 
most  practical  and  also  the  most  devoted  of  churchmen  are 
rule,  inclined  to  believe  that  God  fulfils  Himself  not  in  many,  but 
only  111  one  way  ;  that  that  way  is  their  way.  and  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world.    .   .    . 

"We  shall  be  told,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  we  are  making  a 
sort  of  idol  of  comprehension,  when  in  reality  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  convenience — a  modus  vivendi,  a  compromise,  till  a  better 
understanding  has  been  arrived  at.  There  must,  we  shall  be  told 
next,  be  strict  limits  of  comprehension,  for  if  not  the  church 
would  be  sunk  in  a  slough  of  indifference.  Again,  we  shall  be 
told  that  comprehension  is  only  really  demanded  by  those  who 
think  that  religious  truths  are  too  vague  and  uncertain  to  make  it 
reasonable  for  men  to  differ  very  keenly  about  them.  To  such 
objectors  we  would  answer  that,  tho  we  admit  fully  that  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  comprehension  as  to  every  other  principle  gov- 
erning human  action,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  need  to 
define  the  line  and  draw  it  close.  Comprehension  is  more  an  at- 
titude of  mind  than  a  rule  of  conduct.  Some  forms  of  Christian- 
ity, tho  not  objectionable  in  themselves,  could  not  obviously  be 
comprehended  in  the  English  church;  but  do  not  let  us  seek  to 
inquire  too  curiously  what  are  the  exact  forms  that  are  incapable 
of  comprehension.  Rather  let  the  desire  be  to  comprehend  as 
much,  not  as  little,  as  possible.  As  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
beamier,  say-  in  his  very  striking  letter,  what  is  wanted  is  that 
men  should  think  more  of  affirmation  and  less  of  negation,  more 
of  spreading  their  own  light  than  of  extinguishing  the  lights  of 
other  people.  Even  if  that  is  the  attitude,  sincerely  and  humbly 
and  so  in  the  best  sense  piously,  adopted,  there  will  be  little  real 
fear  of  any  too  great  comprehension.      In   the   first  place,  it    is  of 

course  impossible  to  comprehend  in  the   English  church  those 

who  do  not  want  to  be  comprehended.  But  this  is  the  position  of 
the  eztremer  men  at  both  ends  of  the  scale.  The  last  thing  that 
those  who  ready  hold  the  Roman  doctrine  would  accept  would 
be  comprehension.  Nothing  could  induce  them  to  accept  com- 
prehension. Again,  those  who  hold,  with  the  Quakers,  that 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  all  kinds  aie  necessarily  mischievous 
and  injurious  to  the  religious  life  will  not  desire  comprehension. 
In  practise  then,  if  not  in  theory,  the  church  need  not  fear  being 
asked  to  comprehend  those  whom  she  can  not  comprehend,  for 
they  will  not  desire  comprehension.     To  those  who,  in  sj 

thing,  pine  for  greater  uniformity,  and  who  dread  lest  out 

of  Christian    bvcrsitv  it  will  be  impossible  t<>  i .  <>rthv  and 

living  Church  of  Chris1,  we  would  recall  the  splendid  metaphor 
in  which  Milton  met  this  objection.  The  occasion  for  his  utter- 
ance was,  do  doubt,  verv  different,  but  his  words  still  stand  to 
show  that  spiritual  diversity  is  not  necessarily  spiritual  ruin  or 
spiritual  anarchv.  ami  that  there  may  be  agreement  indifferences. 
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'Aj  if,  while  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  was  building,  some  cutting, 
some  squaring  the  marble,  others  hewing  the  cedars,  there  should 
be  a  sort  of  irrational]  men  who  could  not  consider  there  must  be 
many  schisms  and  many  dissections  made  in  the  quarry  and  in 
the  timber,  ere  the  house  of  God  can  be  built.  And  when  every 
stone  is  laid  artfully  together,  it  can  not  be  united  into  a  continu- 
ity, it  can  but  be  contiguous  in  this  world,  neither  can  every 
peece  of  the  building  be  of  one  form  ;  nay  rather  the  perfection 
consists  in  this,  that  out  of  many  moderat  varieties  and  brotherly 
dissimilitudes  that  arc  nut  vastly  disproportionall  arises  the 
goodly  and  the  graceful!  symmetry  that  commends  the  whole  pile 
and  structure  Let  us  therefore  be  more  considerat  builders, 
more  wise  in  spiritual  architecture,  when  great  reformation  is 
expected.'  Changing  his  metaphor,  Milton  goes  on  to  speak  of 
those  who  are  frightened  by  the  spirit  of  comprehension  :  'They 
fret,  and  out  of  their  own  weakness  are  in  agony,  lest  these  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  wdl  undoe  us.  The  adversary  again  ap- 
plauds, and  waits  the  hour,  when  they  have  brancht  themselves 
out,  saith  he,  small  anough  into  parties  and  partitions,  then  will 
be  our  time.  Fool !  he  sees  not  the  firm  root,  out  of  which  we  all 
grow. '" 


And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  never  really  done.  If  it  were  so, 
the  question  would  still  remain  :  Why  am  1  to  accept  the  New 
Testament  as  having  a  binding  authority  over  my  religious 
laith?" 


AUTHORITY    IN    RELIGIOUS   TEACHING. 

IX  a  recent  number  of  The  Biblical  World  modern  methods 
of  Sunday-school  instruction  came  up  for  review.  The  ques- 
tion was  raised  whether  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  in 
Sunday-schools  on  the  basis  of  authority,  or  whether  the  pupils 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  investigate  for  themselves  and  "find  out 
the  truth."  The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  inclined  to  the 
latter  view,  tho  he  saw  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
subject.  The  Reformation,  he  thought,  had  upset  the  idea  of 
authority.  Among  those  chiefly  interested  in  Sunday-schools  in 
modern  times,  to  speak  of  authority  on  the  basis  of  which  a 
teacher  may  impart  instruction  he  regarded  as  an  anachronism. 
St.  Paul  is  spoken  of  as  having  hesitated  to  exercise  lordship  over 
the  faith  of  the  Corinthians.  The  Biblical  World  is  of  opinion 
that  the  authoritative  method  of  teaching  has  turned  many  Sunday- 
school  pupils  away  from  Christianity  as  they  have  grown  older. 
In  an  editorial  commenting  on  these  utterances  The  Living 
Church  (Protestant  Episcopal,  Chicago)  says: 

"The  truth  is,  and  it  is  one  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  a  religion  of  authority.  It  was  not  the  result 
of  a  process  of  searching  after  truth.  It  did  not  take  its  rise  from 
a  study  of  natural  phenomena  in  the  universe  and  in  the  mind  of 
man.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  product  of  inductive  reasoning 
after  the  manner  of  scientific  systems.  But  as  the  only  way  of 
salvation  for  a  world  sunk  in  sin,  it  was  a  gift  from  God.  It 
came  by  way  of  divine  and  supernatural  revelation.  It  is  some- 
thing which  men  could  never  have  discovered  or  invented  for  them- 
selves. This  means  that  a  merciful  God,  looking  forth  upon  His 
helpless  creatures,  set  in  order  certain  events  and  revealed  in 
connection  with  them  their  divine  significance.  The  basis  of  all 
is  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son,  which  remains  for  all  com- 
ing time  an  abiding  fact,  with  all  its  wondrous  power  and  efficacy. 
And  by  and  with  this  manifestation  of  Himself  was  revealed  a 
body  of  truth,  spiritual  and  ethical,  to  mold  men's  souls  within, 
and  guide  and  form  their  lives.  This  is  the  glorious  depositutn 
committed  to  chosen  men  at  the  first,  and  by  them  transmitted  to 
their  successors  for  all  time.  It  came  to  men  by  authority,  and  it 
is  handed  on  by  authority.  There  is  no  other  way.  All  manner 
of  proofs  may  be  adduced  to  confirm  the  truth  of  God,  proofs  from 
history  and  from  individual  experience,  but  all  these  together 
would  not  have  enabled  men  to  discover  the  truth.  They  have 
to  do  with  events  that  have  happened,  teaching  that  has  been 
given. 

"We  conclude,  therefore,  upon  this  point,  that  the  great  fun- 
damentals of  the  Christian  faith  must  in  their  very  nature  be 
taught  upon  authority  ;  they  must  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the 
child  as  indisputable  things.  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  searched, 
not  for  their  discovery,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  them.  To 
open  the  New  Testament  to  the  child  and  tell  him  that  he  is  to 
construct  his  religious  faith  for  himself,  is  a  manifest  absurdity. 


A    DEARTH    OF   CONVERSIONS. 

THE  last  annual  reports  of  both  the  Presbyterian  and  the 
Methodist  denominations  reveal  the  fact  that  the  actual  in- 
crease of  their  church-membership  has  been  very  small.  Other 
churches  also,  and  among  them  the  Christian,  are  deploring  a 
dearth  of  conversions.  This  condition  of  things  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  religious  press  for  a  long  time.  In 
The  Assembly  Herald  (Presbyterian,  New  York)  Dr.  Theodore 
L.  Cuyler  offers  "one  or  two  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative paucity  of  conversions."  He  raises  the  question  whether 
there  may  not  be  too  much  "periodical  religion  "  in  the  churches, 
meaning  by  this,  whether  the  idea  has  not  become  too  prevalent 
that  conversions  are  to  be  expected  largely  or  chiefly  as  the  result 
of  "revivals."  Dr.  Cuyler  thinks  that  this  idea  is  erroneous  and 
misleading.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  "spasmodic  style  of  re- 
ligious work."  He  says  that  Richard  Baxter  never  had  any  re- 
vivals in  his  famous  church  at  Kidderminster,  "and  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  and  his  people  never  had  any  season  of  spiri- 
tual stupidity  to  be  revived  from.  Preaching  for  souls  was  con- 
tinual— praying  for  souls  was  continual — and  conversion  of  souls 
was  continual." 

Another  serious  mistake  which  many  churches  make,  in  Dr. 
Cuyler's  opinion,  is  in  thinking  that  if  "sinners  "  are  to  be  con- 
verted some  other  than  the  pastor  of  the  church  must  do  it;  an 
eTangelist  must  be  employed  and  outside  help  brought  in.  On 
this  point  Dr.  Cuyler  proceeds  to  say  : 

"There  are  a  few  wise,  discreet,  humble-minded,  and  spirit- 
aided  evangelists  in  this  world — of  whom  my  beloved  Brother 
Moody  is  the  chief.  But  nobody  is  more  strenuous  than  Mr. 
Moody  that  every  minister  should  sow  his  own  seed  and  reap  his 
own  harvest.  The  surest  way  to  hamstring  any  pastor  is  to  make 
him  believe  that  his  only  business  is  to  make  sermons,  make 
visits,  and  officiate  at  funerals  and  weddings ;  but  if  sinners  are 
to  be  led  to  Christ  some  one  else  must  be  sent  for  to  do  it !  Paul 
never  taught  Timothy  such  pestilent  nonsense.  Since  I  have 
alluded  to  my  own  experience,  let  me  say  that  in  all  the  seasons 
of  the  most  abundant  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
largest  ingathering  of  converts,  my  church  has  done  its  own 
work,  and  the  only  help  I  ever  sought  was  an  occasional  sermon 
from  some  neighboring  zealous  pastor.  Brethren,  if  you  want 
power,  seek  the  power  from  on  high  !  Don't  send  for  a  man  ;  go 
straight  to  God!  The  only  true  fire  is  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
kindles  ;  and  just  as  sure  as  you  cooperate  with  Him  the  fire  will 
be  kindled." 

The  same  general  subject  is  discussed  by  a  writer  in  The  Chris- 
tian Evangelist  (Christian,  St.  Louis).  The  blame  for  the  falling- 
off  of  conversions  is  divided  by  this  writer  about  equally  between 
the  pews  and  the  pulpit.  The  former,  it  is  said,  are  too  much 
concerned  with  externals.  "They  are  making  broad  their  phylac- 
teries." The  church-members  are  careless;  they  are  either  luke- 
warm or  frigid.     As  for  the  pulpit  it  is  said  : 

"The  pulpit  is  concerned  too  much  with  quantity.  There  are 
evangelists  who  work  solely  for  numbers,  or  so  it  seems.  It  looks 
well  in  print,  and  assures  them  of  another  job.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  converts  stay  in  the  church  until  the  evangelist  boards 
the  train  or  not.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  reach  the  number 
of  accessions  we  so  much  desire  if  we  preach  an  easy  gospel.  But 
haven't  we  enough  of  the  easy  variety  of  Christians  in  our  ranks 
now?  Let  us  not  say  roses  bloom  on  the  narrow  way  where  there 
are  none,  let  us  be  honest  with  the  people.  A  worthy  bishop  de- 
scribes some  of  the  preaching  in  this  way  :  'Some  of  the  ministers 
of  God  dare  to  stand  in  their  pulpits  and  preach  as  follows  :  "You 
must  repent,  as  it  were,  and  be  converted,  in  a  measure,  or  you 
will  be  damned  to  a  certain  extent.'"     A  man  described  his  pas- 
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man   with  a  well-balanced   mind ;    with   one   halt    be 
thought  he  would  and  with  the  other  he  thought  he  wouldn't.' 
:nen  like  these  in  our  pul]  ay.      Breth- 

ren, let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade.     It  take  man  to  face  the 

Santiagos  of  sin,    or  to  beard   the   wealthy   hy; -  their 


How  Far  Should  the  Pulpit  be  Literary?  — The 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  all  who 
watch  the  department  of  belli  on  the  publishers' 

recently  asked  by  the  New  York  Observer  to  discuss  in  its 
-  the  above  question.      l>r.  Van  Dyke,  in  a  courteous  note  to 
.;tor,  regretting  his  inability  to  supply  the  article  requested, 
commits  himself  to  this  extent : 

"I  do  not  that  the  pulpit  should  be  literary  at  all.     It 

should  be  evangelistic.     But  it  is  possible  that  a  man  who  knows 
it  literature  maybe  able  to  do  some  decent  work 
in  an  evangelical  pulpit. 

>ne  of  the  first  things  that  a  preacher  should  try  to  do  is  to 
deliver  his  message  in  clear  and  simple  English.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world's  best  literature,  which  is  always  clear  and 
simple,  will  certainly  help  him  to  gain  the  power  of  lucid  and 
direct  speech. 

"Another  point  in  which  a  knowledge  of  good  literature  may 
be  of  help  to  the  preacher  is  in  guarding  him  against  flippancy 
and  irreverence.  The  man  who  reads  nothing  but  the  daily  news- 
papers is  very  likely  to  fall  into  a  frivolous  and  vulgar  habit  of 
speech.  The  sermons  of  such  a  man  often  present  in  their  style 
a  strange  and  disquieting  contrast  with  the  dignity  and  elevation 
of  the  language  of  texts  taken  from  that  Book  which  is  a  'well  of 
English  undefiled. ' 

other  point  where  a  preacher  may  receive  assistance  from 
literature  is  in  establishing  a  certain  kind  of  sympathy  and  har- 
mony with  his  hearers  The  familiar  treasure  of  good  books 
written  in  English  offers  material  for  a  standard  coinage  of  illus- 
trations and  allusions  which  will  pass  current  on  a  gold  basis 
among  all  people  of  thought  and  intelligence.  To  know  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  Dante  and  Wordsworth. 
and  Tennyson,  and  Johnson,  and  Addison,  and  Carlyle,  and 
Ruskin,  and  Lowell,  is  to  possess  an  additional  means  of  access 
to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  race,  whose  intellectual  life 
has  been  so  largely  influenced  by  these  authors,  and  others  like 
them. " 


Protestant  Praise  for  the  Church  of  Rome.— The 
Rev.  H.  K.  Carroll,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly  editor  of  the  New 
York  Independent,  and  now  on  a  mission  for  the  Administration 
to  Puerto  Rico,  contributes  to  The  Christian  Advocate  (Janu- 
ary 12)  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the 
•  of  his  article,  which  deals  in  the  main  with  religious  con- 
ditions among  the  Eilipinos,  Dr.  Carroll  says  : 

"The  Roman  Catholic  church  has  more  profoundly  affected 
human  affairs,  doubtless,  than  any  other  church  which  has  borne 
the  Christian  name.      Men  do  not  admit  its  claims,  or  approve  its 

I,  or  agree  with   its  systems  of  doctrine  and  ecclesia 

control ;    but  they  can   not  withhold  a  certain  veneration  for  the 

fulness  of  us  years,  the  universality  of  its  dominion,  and  the  per- 

ih  which   it  lives   through  assaults.      No  other  church 

large  and  imposing  a  body  of  pre- 

et   in   the  Vatican   Council  ;    no  other  church  compares 
with   it  in  reach  of   influence  over  the  masses  of   mankind;    no 
other  church  could  endure  the   losses  it   has  suffered  and   i. 
name  to  live.     Its  history  challenges  admiration  from  the  mere 

far  back  toward  the 

dun  and  distant  days  when  He  wh<  i   to  the  world  as  its 

of  men.      What 

irnestly  they  may  assail  it. 

ons  may  b  i   its  overthrow,  all  must 

sublimely  indifferent 

"  I  ■  ■•  to  be  tin  at,  world- 

I   church.      It  is 
against  it — just  criticisms,  too;    but  it 


is  not  easy  to  reform  it,  and  it  is  not  possible,  I  believe,  to  over- 
turn it.      It  is  destined  to  survive  the  assaults  of  tLj  future,  as  it 
trvived   those  of   the   past,  learn::  ;ig  trum  then  . 

,  ng  just  a  little,  but  profiting  more  from  the  example  of  a 
spiritual  Protestantism.  I  am  disposed  to  prophesy  a  very  grad- 
ual reformation.  I  find  evidences  that  such  a  reformation  is 
going  on  in  the  country  in  which  we  live,  in  England,  and  in 
other  countries  where  civilization  sets  up  a  high  standard.  The 
church  does  not  call  councils  to  annul  doctrinal  declaratioi 
revise  its  creeds,  but  it  grows  away  from  the  things  which  have- 
lost  the  vital  principle.  It  says  the  cloak  it  wears  is  the  same  old 
cloak,  but  it  is  not.  The  old  garment  falls  away  and  is  replaced. 
and  the  style,  tho  papal  still,  becomes  less  and  less  medieval. 
The  church  is  not  Btanding  still.  The  Pope  of  this  generation  is 
fully  in  advance  of  his  predecessor.  His  policy  is  more  enlight- 
ened. Pius  IX.  never  would  have  settled  the  Manitoba  school 
question  on  lines  of  compromise,  by  which  the  state  gained  in 
substance  all  it  contended  for.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  better  church, 
standing  for  a  higher  standard  of  morality,  requiring  purer  lives 
within  its  pale,  teaching  temperance,  and  guiding  rather  than  re- 
pressing thought.  In  the  fundamentals  of  our  religion  it  is 
splendidly  conservative.  Who  shall  say  it  may  not,  in  the  coming 
century,  when  new  foes  rise  against  the  divine  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  divine  mission  and  authority  of  Jesus  Christ, 
be  a  bulwark  of  defense  for  the  truths  of  Christianity?" 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

There  was  lately  inaugurated  in  the  Temple  Church  in  London  a  Church 
Guild  of  Journalists,  of  which  the  bishop  of  London  has  accepted  the 
wardens!)  i  p. 

DR.  ALEXANDER  MaCLARBN,  the  noted  Baptist  preacher  of  Manchester, 
England,  thinks  the  danger  of  the  Christian  ministry  to-day  is  "dissipation, 
not  concentration." 

One  hundred  and   fifty  churches  in    Pittsburg,    representing   twe! 
nominations,  have  associated  themselves  in  a  federation  for  united  a. 
give  work  among  the  foreign  population  and  non-churchgoers. 

A  r.ACHEI.OR  of  Chicago,  who  died  lately,  left  his  entire  estate  of  $50,000 
in  trust  to  the  First  Methodist  Church  of  that  city,  the  income  to  be  used  to 
clothe  a  hundred  newsboys  and  streets  waifs  for  ninety-nine  years. 

The  Volunteers  of  America  have  ;,.ooo  communicants  in  the  state-prisons 
alone  and  a  large  number  in  the  ranks.  There  are  more  than  1  ^,000  convert:- 
in  Java  from   Mohammedanism  as  the  result  ol  the  various  Dutch  to 
societies. 

THE  latest  evidence  of  sympathy  shown  toward  the  Salvation  Armv  in 
Sweden  is  that  the  city  board  of  Stockholm  has  handed  over  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Army  a  public  bath,  which  has  cost  the  town  some  30.000  kroner 
for  fitting. 

THE  youngest  chaplain  in  the  L'niled  States  navy  is  said  to  be  Frederick 
C.  Brown,  twenty-five  years  old,  now  on  the  lama,  which  is  on  her  way  to 
Manila.  He  will  be  the  only  chaplain  in  the  Beet,  since  there  is  none  on  the 
Oregon. 

The  Tennessee  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  has  a  "Conference 
Sisterhood."  The  institution  fee  is  15  cents,  and  on  the  death  of  a  member 
each  survivor  pays  $1.  The  membei  si,,;-  consists  of  the  wives  and  widows 
of  the  Tennessee  preachers. 

The  ICngi  indent  of  7  that  "Wes- 

Methodist  ministers  are  a  long-lived  class     Only  tinny  out  of  two 

thousand    home   workers    died    during    tile  last  year.     And   of  this  number 
seven  were  Septuagenarians  and  five  octagenat  i.uis." 

RKFKKKINC,  to  a  recent  article  in  THE   LtTEKARV   DIGEST  on  the  subject 

-  ;he  Doctrine    of  Sternal  Damnation  Lead  to  Insanity?"  The  Jewish 
vs:  "Judaism   never   believed    and    never   taught   the  horrible,  un- 
ne  of  '  eternal  damnation,'  I  ous  insanity  '  has 

been  and  is  unknown  among  the  Jl 

\(  i  obdino  to  Tke Presbyterian  Journal  the  doctrine  .  .lines.* 

teems  to  be  making   way  among  the  churches   in  the  Southern   Stales.      The 

circulation 

South  1  thai   of  a  holiness  paper.    A  new  organ  has  |usl 

ion,  devoted  to  I 

ARCHBISHOP  BRUCHI  d  a  letter  to  a  number 

ofthedaily  panel  ailing  attention  to  the  injury 

wrought  on  many  miods  by  the  p 

mmunity,  and    1 
them   on  Christian  grounds  t<>  refrain  from  such  publicatinn. 

iching  an  original  sermon  on  Sunday  January   1.   I 

'.  the  lecture  on  immortality  recently  delivered 

■    Jones..!    I  teeTHl    LtTKRARV  DIG  .111  her 

the  most  bi  er  on  philosophical  aub- 

imoll  importance  t!  at  a  man 
phy  should    Stand  np   in    defense  of 
the  Chi  1st  ian  doctrine  of  immortality. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE    REBELLION    OF  THE    FILIPINOS. 

THAT  the  Tagals — the  ruling  Malays  of  the  Filipinos— refuse 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  which 
they  change  masters  does  not  seem  to  create  surprise  anywhere 
abroad.  The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  obedience  is 
hardly  doubted,  and  the  decision  ot"  the  authorities  to  subject  all 


a  hard  nut  to  crack.—  The  Westminster  Gazette,  London. 

despatches  from  the  Philippines  to  censorship  is  regarded  as  an 
unnecessary  precaution,  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good.  The 
United  States  is  supposed  to  stand  committed  irrevocably,  despite 
some  opposition,  to  a  career  of  conquest,  and  as  we  have  not  the 
reputation  of  doing  things  by  halves  the  Filipino  rebels  are  ad- 
vised to  submit.  "They  must  learn  that  force  still  rules  the 
world.  "  sa\s  the  London  Daily  Ckro?u'cle. 
The  Spectator,  London,  says: 

"The  Americans  are  sure  to  subdue  the  Philippines,  for  the 
Spaniards  did,  and  they  are  far  stronger  than  the  Spaniards. 
Moreover,  the  Tagals,  who  alone  signify,  are  just  civilized  enough 
to  understand  the  good  treatment  and  gradual  'assimilation  '  to 
the  position  of  American  citizens  which  the  Government  of  Wash- 
ington has  now  officially  and  publicly  promised  them.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  a  process  of  subjugation  may  have  to  be  gone 
through. " 

The  Spectator  suspects  "that  McKinley  must  begin  by  arrest- 
ing all  the  Tagal  leaders,"  which  leads  a  German  paper  to  say 
that  the  Americans  will  probaby  follow  the  rule  of  Nuremberg: 
"The  people  of  Nuremberg  resolve  never  to  hang  a  thief  till  they 
have  caught  him."     The  Weekly  Scotsman,  Edinburgh,  remarks  : 

"Should  it  be  necessary  to  use  force  to  effect  a  landing,  the 
Americans  will  be  in  the  position  of  taking  the  island  of  Panay, 
not  from  the  Spaniards,  but  from  a  government  more  or  less 
properly  constituted,  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  amply  justi- 
fied in  so  doing;  still  the  fact  that  such  action  should  be  neces- 
sary is  a  strange  comment  on  the  principles  that  only  twelve 
months  ago  regulated  the  policy  of  the  United  States." 

Similar  views  are  expressed  in  the  most  pro-American  English 
papers.      The  St.  James's  Gazette  says  : 

"'We  have  decided  to  take  possession  ourselves,'  says  Mr. 
Foraker  in  the  Senate,  and  ships  and  guns  and  men  are  being 
hurred  forward  to  suppress  these  turbulent  rebels  who  dare  to 
defy  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that 
two  or  three  Senators  are  protesting  loudly,  and  demand  to  know 
by  what  right  America  uses  force  against  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  but  Mr.  Foraker  simply  answers  that  they  are  going  to  do 
it,  and  that  is  their  right.  We  have  always  thought  that  when 
America  took  up  the  business  of  expansion  in  earnest  it  would 
■carry  it  through  with  a  thoroughness  and  a  lack  of  scruple  that 
■would  put  to  shame  the  timid  evasions  of  Old- World  diplomacy." 


The  Outlook  advises  Aguinaldo  to  submit,  assuming  that  the 
Philippines  would  be  annexed  by  Germany  or  Japan  if  the  United 
States  abandons  them,  "which  would  be  much  worse  for  the 
Philippines."  But  while  nearly  every  English  paper  admits  that 
the  coercing  of  the  Filipinos,  however  beneficial  it  maybe  in  time 
to  the  islanders,  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
hitherto  proclaimed  by  the  United  States,  few  consider  the  possi 
bility  of  harm  resulting  to  our  own  people.  The  Socialist  organ. 
Justice  (Hyndman's  paper),  is  one  of  these.     It  says  : 

"Democracy  at  home  and  military  domination  abroad  are  in  the 
long,  and  not  such  a  very  long,  run  quite  incompatible.  If  the 
Filipinos  are  to  be  butchered  for  demanding  independence  in  the 
Pacific,  working  Americans  will  doubtless  be  slaughtered  for  de- 
manding independence  at  home.  As  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Mason,  and 
Mr.  Hoar  all  argue,  genuine  republicanism  presupposes  political 
equality  and  voting  power.  True,  the"  mass  of  the  people  are 
juggled  out  of  this  equality  even  in  the  United  States  themselves, 
but  the  Filipinos  and  Cubans  will  never  possess  even  the  sem- 
blance of  it.  Moreover,  this  sort  of  mania  for  conquest  grows  by 
what  it  feeds  on,  as  we  have  found  out  ourselves  to  our  cost." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  says  : 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  many  prudent  men  in  Washington 
still  oppose  'expansion  '  if  it  is  to  be  carried  on  at  great  cost,  but 
their  influence  is  hardly  great  enough.  The  jingoes  who  so  pas- 
sionately demanded  war  because  they  knew  that  the  acquisition 
of  Spain  would  be  the  result  are  nearly  wild  with  enthusiasm  over 
the  unexpected  downfall  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippines.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  conquest  of  the  natives  will  be  no  slight  mat- 
ter to  the  American  generals,  whose  experience  is  not  very  great ; 
but  the  warning  voices  will  not  be  heard,  the  country  will  remain 
intoxicated  with  its  young  glory  until  the  cost  of  money  and  lives 
proves  that  colonial  conquests  are  not  cheap." 

The  Independance  Beige,  P>russels,  is  informed  that  the  Fili- 
pino "junta"  in  Hongkong  has  broken  off  all  connection  with  the 


HIS   POINT  OF   VIEW. 

Ex-Spanish  Colonial  Native:  "By  de  great  Yaller  Hoodoo,  what's  de 
advantage  ob  gettin' cl'ar  .ob  de  shark  if  I'se  got  ter  be  swallered  by  de 
American  yallergator ?"  —The  World,  Toronto. 

Americans.  It  says  the  Filipinos  have  proofs  that  they  were 
promised  their  independence.  The  argument  that  the  American 
consuls  in  the  far  East  had  no  right  to  make  such  promises  is  re- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  only  fully  empowered  American  offi- 
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cials  could  supply  the  rebels  against  Spanish  rule  openly  with 
such  large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  as  they  now  hold. 
The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  says: 

"The  Americans  will  not  have  an  easy  task.  De  lps  Reyes,  the 
Filipino  autonomist,  summoned  to  Madrid  to  discuss  reforms, 
declares  that  Admiral  Dewey,  whose  position  was  very  precarious 
after  the  battle  of  Cavite,  called  in  the  help  of  the  Tagals,  offer- 
ing them  their  independence.  This  need  not  necessarily  be  true, 
all  that  is  needful  is  that  the  Tagals  should  believe  it  to  be  true. 
Arms  and  ammunition  they  have  now  in  plenty." 

The  Vossischt  Zeitung,  Berlin,  does  not  see  how  we  can  recon- 
cile the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  with  our  principles,  and 
believes  that  complete  independence  for  the  Filipinos  is  the  only 
just  solution  of  the  problem.  The  paper  thinks  it  quite  natural, 
however,  that  the  German  firms  in  Manila  favor  American  rule, 
provided  the  Americans  are  strong  enough  to  suppress  all  rebel- 
lion. On  the  whole,  however,  the  Germans  are  but  little  inter- 
ested. "The  Americans  can  do  what  they  please,"  remarks  the 
Kladderadatsch,  "so  long  as  they  do  not  bother  us."  In  another 
place  it  says  : 

"The  Americans  intend  to  introduce  their  policy  of  'expansion  ' 
by  raising  their  army  to  ioo.ooo  men.  That's  a  good  beginning. 
Whether  the  end  will  be  as  good,  must  be  doubted.  Soldiers  and 
dollars  are  very  much  alike  in  this :  it  is  hard  to  get  the  first  ioo,  - 
ooo  :  the  next  100,000  come  almost  of  themselves.  The  difference 
is  that  you  get  rid  of  your  dollars  much  more  easily  than  of  your 
soldiers.  M 

Professor  Blumentritt  describes  the  situation  as  follows  in  the 
Tageblatt,  Vienna : 

"I  am  informed  by  my  friends  in  the  Philippines  that  the 
Americans  hope  to  buy  off  the  rebels  for  $3,000,000.  This  is  a 
delusion.  The  Filipino  cabinet  is  composed  of  very  rich  and  in- 
fluential as  well  as  educated  men,  who  will  not  submit,  especially 
as  the  'concessions  '  offered  by  the  Americans  are  not  even  as  im- 
portant as  the  autonomy  offered  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Filipinos 
are  very  hopeful  and  regard  their  troops  as  fully  equal  to  the 
Americans,  especially  as  the  latter,  owing  to  their  predilection  for 
strong  drink,  are  less  likely  to  stand  the  climate  than  the  Span- 
iards. But  even  if  the  Philippine  regular  army  is  defeated,  a 
guerilla  war  may  be  carried  on  for  six  to  eight  years.  By  that 
time  a  collision  between  the  powers  will  occur  in  the  far  East, 
which  would  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Filipinos  even  if  the 
Americans  have  not,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Washington,  granted 
independence.  The  monks  and  the  Spaniards  are,  for  business 
reasons,  011  the  side  of  the  Americans.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
monks  are  ill-treated." 

Regarding  the  position  of  the  Catholic  church  the  Toronto  Sat- 
urday Night  says  : 

"If  President  McKinley  does  not  allow  the  natives  to  confiscate 
the  property  which  has  been  ground  out  of  them  by  these  rapa- 
cious monks,  of  which  we  have  no  counterpart  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  disaffection  of  the  most  violent  sort  will  exist,  for 
it  has  been  said  with  a  great  deal  of  truth  that  nearly  all  the  revo- 
lutions in  the  Spanish  colonies  have  been  largely  caused  by  the 
blindness,  greed,  and  improprieties  of  those  who  have  misrepre- 
sented the  church.  ...  If.  on  the  other  hand,  these  religious 
orders  are  stripped  of  their  wealth  and  power— and  this  must  be 
done  or  they  will  be  the  leaders,  as  they  are  still  in  every  Spanish 
American  country,  of  sedition  against  any  government  which 
seeks  to  limit  their  power  or  curb  their  rapacity — then  it  is  to  be 
1  that  a  general  outcry  will  be  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  all  other  countries,  that  the  iron  beel  of  Yankee 
tyranny  is  being  placed  upon  the  neck  of  the  Buffering  church." 

It  is  remarkable   how  little  the   British    colonial   pr< 

welcomes  American  expansion.     The  Madias  Times  relates  that 

ii] linos  have  given  the  Americans  "  notice  to  quit,"  and  con 
spicuousl  v  t(  lies  like  the  following  : 

tirely  failed  to  grasp  the  situation  of 

OUntry  and   people,  and   discontent  is  rife  on  all  sides.      I'n 
>US   regulations,  taxes,  and    licenses  are   being 


levied  on  the  poorer  class,  whose  state  is  now  worse  than  under 
Spanish  rule.  As  a  natural  sequel,  the  people  are  discontented 
and  suspicious  of  the  Americans,  and  one  and  all,  even  to  the  last 
rustic,  are  unanimous  in  their  intention  to  take  up  arms  again  it 
this  state  of  affairs  is  to  continue.  '" 

The  Telegraph,  Hongkong,  sa\ 

"They  [the  Filipinos]  have  shown  a  dogged  stedfastness  of 
purpose  throughout  the  whole  of  the  late  rebellion  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  it  is  presumable  that  they  would  be  equally  deter- 
mined in  an  attempt  to  oust  the  Americans  should  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  a  course  was  necessary.  We  do  not  of 
course  for  a  moment  suppose  that  they  would  be  successful  in  any 
such  attempt,  but  still  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  a  most  try- 
ing guerilla  warfare  for  a  long  period,  and  who  can  say  that  in 
such  a  case  a  champion  might  not  arise  among  the  Fun 
powers  as  the  United  States  did  to  the  aid  of  the  Cubans?  His- 
tory, it  is  said,  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself,  and  the  United 
States  might  well  take  the  lesson  of  Spain's  misfortunes  to  heart 
before  rushing  the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  Filipinos  to  a 
conclusion." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MUST  THE    LIBERTY   OF   THE    PRESS    BE 
RESTRICTED? 

UNTIL  two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  a  rare  occurrence  for 
journalists  themselves  to  doubt  that  their  profession  is  a 
highly  beneficent  one.  Since  then  the  latest  "Armenian  atroci- 
ties," the  Greco-Turkish  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
other  events  not  exactly  conducive  to  human  happiness  have 
taken  place,  and  the  press  is  in  a  large  measure  held  responsible. 
Numerous  writers  in  every  part  of  the  world  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  press  for  evil. 
Among  them  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  himself  frequently  described  as 
a  man  suffering  serious  attacks  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi.  He 
says  in  The  Review  oj  Reviews,  London,  with  regard  to  the 
Fashoda  affair : 

"The  fact  is  that  the  intervention  of  the  press  in  international 
disputes  tends  daily  to  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  peace 
and  civilization.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  upoD 
which  I  found  that  every  one  was  agreed  in  my  tour  round  Europe, 
it  was  that  much  of  our  modern  journalism  is  the  most  potent 
weapon  yet  invented  by  the  devil  for  banishing  peace  and  good 
will  from  the  earth.  Sooner  or  later  the  nati<  ns  will,  in  self- 
defense,  have  to  provide  some  means  of  silencing  newspaper  com- 
ment when  international  questions  are  in  debate,  in  the  same  way 
as  English  newspapers  are  promptly  forbidden  by  law  even  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  any  case  that  is  before  the  courts. 
There  is  something  supremely  ridiculous  in  the  jealousy  with 
which  British  justice  punishes  a  journalist  for  stating  the  most 
notorious  fact  to  the  detriment  of  an  accused  criminal  if  his  um' 
is  still  sub Judice,  and  the  absolutely  unrestricted  license  which 
is  allowed  to  every  unscrupulous  scribbler  to  inflame  popular 
passions  on  an  international  question  which  is  sub  fudice,  and 
which  the  governments  are  endeavoring  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  arrange  without  letting  loose  the  hell  of  war  upon  the  world. 
.  .  .  Bismarck  was  a  very  unscrupulous  person,  and  maneui 
his  journalists  as  Moltke  maneuvered  his  army  corps:  but  who 
could  have  imagined  that  the  free  and  independent  presto)  I 
Britain  could  have  achieved  an  equally  marvelous  result  in  pro- 
ducing an  illusion  which  for  weeks  deceived  the  whole  oi  Europe? 
To  this  day  it   is   probable   that   some   persons   11  ,t    we 

really  have  been  making  great  preparations  for  war." 

The  crusade  in  which  Mr.  Stead  has  thus  taken  part  is  not  ton- 
fined  to  any  one  part  of  the  globe. 

In  Germany  such  restraining  influences  as  the  slander  and  libel 
laws,  be  it  for  the  protection  of  kings,  governments,  or  private  in- 
dividuals, are  thought  necessary  by  all  except  the  extreme  Radi- 
cals. The  Conservatives  ask  for  sterner  laws  than  those  at  pres- 
ent  in  force.  "Mugwumps"  of  the  National-Liberal  type  do  not 
think  the  abolition  of  such  laws  advisable,  and  even  comic  papers 

like  the  Kladderadatsch  object  only  to  tha   injudicious  use  to 

which   such   laws  are   put   by  individual  officials.      The   following 
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excerpt  from  "Bismarck's  Memoirs"  is  frequently  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  the  assertion  that  newspaper  articles  are  not  in  the  first 
place  the  result  of  public  opinion  : 

"One  is  tempted  to  regard  as  public  opinion  whatever  daily 
current  runs  its  course  most  noisily  in  the  press  and  in  the  parlia- 
ments; yet  it  does  not  determine  the  temper  of  the  people,  which 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  manner  in  which  they  still  accept 
the  demands  of  the  rulers.  The  intellectual  power  of  the  'upper 
ten  thousand  '  in  the  press  and  upon  the  platform  is  subject  to  so 
many  different  aims  that  the  governments  can  not  accept  it  as  a 
guide.  It  is  only  when  the  gospels  of  writers  and  orators  have 
found  such  faith  that  material  power  will  enforce  them  that  vis 
major  really  asserts  itself  and  the  statesman  must  reckon  with  it. 
This  does  not,  as  a  rule,  happen  very  quickly,  and  so  long  as  only 
the  emotionalism  of  the  press  and  the  parliament  cause  political 
noise.  Coriolanus's  reflections  hold  good,  altho  printer's  ink  is 
not  mentioned  in  them." 

To  America  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  a  scientific  diag- 
nosis of  the  evil,  and  Dr.  William  Lee  Howard's  article  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  show  that 
"yellow  journalism  "  is  the  result  of  epidemic  hysteria,  has  been 
widely  noticed  and  quoted  abroad.  In  the  United  States,  too,  the 
evil  is  more  persistently  combated  than  anywhere  else,  altho 
chiefly  in  the  German-American  press.  The  Cincinnati  Volks- 
blatt,  which  denies  that  our  journalists  are  more  hysterical  than 
those  of  other  nations,  expresses  itself,  in  the  main,  as  follows: 

People  who  swallow  daily  a  little  poison  must  eventually  suc- 
cumb to  its  effects.  Newspapers  which  continually  instigate  their 
readers  against  foreign  nations  produce  relations  so  strained  that 
little  is  wanted  to  cause  actual  hostilities.  The  loaded  gun  is 
played  with  until  it  goes  off. 

In  former  ages  the  papers  could  not  do  much  harm,  as  the 
nations  led  a  more  isolated  life.  To-day  international  inter- 
course is  such  that  every  unfavorable  remark  causes  irritation. 
No  American  editor  is  so  depraved  that  he  wishes  to  create  re- 
bellion in  his  own  country.  But  the  press  must  learn  to  be  patri- 
otic in  its  treatment  of  foreign  countries  as  well,  for  in  no  country 
is  its  power  for  good  and  evil  so  great  as  in  the  United  States. 
The  German  Government,  for  instance,  could  not  be  goaded  into 
war  ;  the  American  Government  can.  Unfortunately,  the  success 
which  "yellow  journalism"  had  in  bringing  abou<t  the  Spanish- 
American  War  seems  only  to  hav«  whetted  its  appetite.  —  Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    BRAZILIAN    PRESIDENT   AND    HIS 
CABINET. 

THE  United  States  of  Brazil,  which  was  for  a  long  time  in  the 
throes  of  revolution  after  the  mild  but  somewhat  weak  Dom 
Pedro  II.  had  relinquished  his  throne  without  a  blow,  seems  to 
be  settling  down  at  last.  Campos  Salles,  the  new  President,  pru- 
dently traveled  abroad  as  President-elect,  strengthening  the 
financial  relations  of  his  country,  and  made  all  those  circles 
which  are  benefited  by  peace  and  prosperity  very  unwilling  to 
permit  disturbances.  That  confidence  in  the  big  republic  has 
been  restored  to  some  extent  is  shown  by  an  article  in  the  Kol- 
nische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  which  runs,  in  the  main,  as  follows: 

Campos  Salles  did  well  to  show  himself  in  Europe  ;  the  credi- 
tors of  his  country  have  agreed  to  the  issuing  of  $10,000,000  fund- 
ing bonds.  He  certainly  deserves  credit  for  his  choice  of  a  cabi- 
net. An  able,  honest  man  was  necessary  as  secretary  of  finance, 
and  he  has  found  him  in  Joaquin  D.  Murtinho,  lately  professor 
in  the  Polytechnical  College  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Murtinho  was 
elected  senator  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor,  but  the 
monarch  could  not  accept  him  on  account  of  his  Republican  views. 
He  became  minister  of  public  works  after  the  fall  of  the  empire 
and  earned  as  such  much  applause  among  business  people,  but 
was  compelled  to  resign  because  he  cculd  not  convince  President 
Morres  and  his  fellow  officials  of  the  necessity  of  retrenchment. 
Severino  Vieira,  the  new  minister  of  public  works,  is  a  similar 
man  and  a  good  financier.     That  he  is  in  the  cabinet  proves  that 


the  President  is  really  anxious  to  further  financial  reform.  The 
minister  of  justice,  Dr.  Pessoa,  and  Olyntho  de  Magehaes,  the 
secretary  of  state,  are  both  broad-minded  men,  who  have  traveled 
extensively.  The  secretary  of  war  and  the  minister  of  marine  are 
soldiers  of  the  old  school,  who  regard  politics  as  a  great  evil. 
General  Mallet,  who  is  of  French  descent,  acquired  his  knowledge 
under  bis  father,  an  officer  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  First 
French  Empire.  The  improved  discipline  of  the  Brazilian  army 
is  due  to  his  exertions  as  adjutant-general.  Admiral  da  Silveira 
also  is  known  for  his  firmness  and  integrity.  With  such  men  at 
the  head  of  affairs  the  great  and  wealthy  South-American  repub- 
lic may  hope  to  restore  its  credit. —  Translation  made  J  or  The 
Literary  Digest. 


NEW   ANGLO-FRENCH    DIFFICULTIES. 

THE  relations  between  France  and  Great  Britain  can  hardly 
be  described  as  improved.  The  British  press  demands  that 
France  give  up  the  "  French  shore,"  i.e.,  that  part  of  the  shore 
of  Newfoundland  where  she  has  exclusive  fishing  rights,  including 
the  slightly  fortified  Isle  de  St.  Pierre.  The  concession  of  a  few 
acres  of  ground  at  Shanghai  is  described  as  an  encroachment 
upon  the  exclusive  rights  claimed  by  England  on  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang.  Moreover,  the  British  public  is  inflamed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Blue  Book  regarding  Madagascar,  in  which  the  French 
are  accused  of  unduly  favoring  their  own  trade.  The  British 
papers  demand  immediate  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  their 
country,  in  terms  which  were  severely  censured  throughout  the 
world  when  applied  by  our  own  papers  to  Spain. 
Thus  The  Spectator,  grave,  ponderous,  and  conservative,  says  : 

"It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the  French  fleet,  good  as  it  is, 
and  gallant  as  are  the  men  who  man  it,  could  stand  up  against 
our  ships.  The  naval  war  must  go  in  our  favor,  the  French  navy 
being  either  destroyed  or  laid  up.  But  on  land  we  are  not  vul- 
nerable to  the  attack  of  France.  Therefore  Lord  Salisbury  has 
the  confidence  which  goes  with  the  knowledge  that,  if  it  comes  to 
war,  it  must  be  France  that  will  suffer  most." 

The  Weekly  Scotsman,  Edinburgh,  remarks  that  "diplomacy 
has  done  its  best,  and  if  it  is  ineffective,  some  other  form  of  pres- 
sure must  be  applied  "  ;  and  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  delivers  it- 
self as  follows : 

"Has  the  reader  ever  seen  the  face*of  a  French  peasant,  and  in 
particular  the  face  of  a  French  peasant- woman,  when  he  or  she  is 
resolutely  intent  on  extorting  an  overcharge  of,  say,  ten  sous? 
If  he  has,  he  will  remember  the  personification  of  impudent  cupid- 
ity presented  by  the  extortioner,  the  intent  glitter  of  the  shifty 
little  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  concentrated  impudence  on  the 
greedy,  flat  face  with  the  big  mouth  and  the  prominent  cheek- 
bones. It  is  a  spectacle  altogether  sui generis,  and  goes  a  long 
way  to  account  for  the  French  nation." 

The  same  paper  points  out  that  "the  French  fishing  fleet  off 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  would  be  fine  prizes."  The  Morning 
Post,  London,  believes  the  time  has  come  to  beat  every  nation 
which  dares  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  Briton.  "France  must  be 
forced  to  come  to  terms  first,  after  that  it  will  be  easier  to  settle 
with  Russia,  and  the  Boers,  and  others. "  That  the  game  may  be 
dangerous  is  not  suggested  by  any  British  paper;  but  a  few  Lib- 
erals of  the  old  school  think  that  Great  Britain  rattles  with  the 
sword  needlessly.      The  Speaker  says: 

"It  can  not  be  the  purpose  of  any  sane  man,  even  if  he  be  a 
ardent  a  jingo  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  needlessly  to  inflame 
the  opinion  of  Englishmen  against  France,  or  needlessly  to 
strengthen  that  terrible  fear  which  now  has  so  paralyzing  an 
effect  upon  the  action  of  French  statesmen — the  fear  that  we  are 
really  trying  to  force  them  into  a  war.  .  .  .  But  why,  then,  have 
Ministers  taken  a  course  that  has  had  the  effect  not  only  of 
strengthening  Frenchmen  in  their  belief  in  our  hostile  intentions, 
but  of  leading  Austrians  and  Germans  reluctantly  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  belief  is  well  founded?  ,  .  .  We  are  all  aware 
that  this  country  is  not  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Frenchmen; 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  Frenchmen  themselves  think  that  it 
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is.  The  very  worst  step  that  an  English  Minister  can  take  is  to 
do  anything  which  is  likely  to  confirm  Frenchmen  m  this  danger- 
ous delusion." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  speaking  of  the  Madagascar  squab- 

"The  amounts  at  Btake  in  Madagascar  are  not  large,  but  the 
principle  is  one  which  lies  at  the  root  of  our  foreign  policy,  and 

which    can    not    be    ignored    in    one   case   without    serious  eonse- 
es  in  others.     We  bope  the  French  will  realize  its  impor- 
and  treat  this  question  as  one  item  in  a  comprehensive  set- 
tlement  which   should   follow   between    the   two  countries.      But 
this  is  eminently  one  «'f  the  questions  which,  with  a  vigorous  and 
rceful  diplomacy,  ought  never  to  have  conic  within  miles  of 
the  point  i  in  the  relations  of  two  friendly  countries." 

Greatly  worried  by  the  Dreyfus  case,  which  has  now  become 
nter  of  the  struggle  between  civil  and  military  authority, 
the  French  are  very  conciliatory.  They  seek  to-  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  British  Government  is  anxious  to  prevent  trouble 
at  home  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  people  to  foreign  affairs. 
The  Gaulo,  ays 

"Great  Britain  feels  her  colonial  empire  disturbed  by  a  separa- 
lovement,  and  she  seeks  to  incorporate  fresh  territories  in 
i  and  Asia  to  make  good   the   loss  which  she  would  suffer  by 

the  dislocation  of  her  American  and  Australian   possessions.     To 

postpone  secession,  she  is  ready  to  make  concessions  to  New- 
land — if  Prance  bears  the  expense.     As  we  have  accustomed 

her  to  regard  us  as  extremely  obliging,  Great  Britain  will  be  very 

wrathful  if  we  refuse." 

The  Journal  tin  Dibats  thinks  that  France  must  make  up  her 

mind  whether  it  is  best  to  make  concessions.      "  However  just  our 

"  says  the  paper,  "a  jmgo  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  carts  little 

fortreaf.es."      Mr.  Yalfrey.  who   writes  over   the   nom   de  plume 

"Whist"  in  the  Figaro,  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect: 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  enemies  of  France  are  too 
prone  to  use  our  international  expositions  for  their  purposes. 
Thus  Prussia  hurt  our  interests  by  her  war  with  Austria  in  i866, 
while  we  were  preparing  for  the  Exposition  of  1S67;  the  war  of 
1878,  by  no  means  to  our  advantage,  took  place  while  we  were 
busy  with  the  Exposition  of  1S78.  Similar  conditions  prevail  now 
that  we  are  interested  in  the  Great  World's  Fair  of  1900,  in  which 
we  have  sunk  many  millions.  Fourscore  and  four  years  have 
passed  since  we  were  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  we  can 
hardly  imagine  the  peace  to  be  disturbed.  Hut  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  behavior  of  Great  Britain  is  very  much  like  that 
of  Prussia  during  the  last  few  years  of  Napoleon's  reign.  Let  us 
at  least  present  a  united  front  to  our  foreign  adversaries. 

What  is  exactly  the  agreement  between  Russia  and  France  can 
not  be  ascertained,  but  the  Russian  press  is  extremely  careful, 
neither  encouraging  France  nor  denying  that  she  could  count 
upon  the  help  of  the  Czar  in  case  of  hostilities.  The  Novoye 
Vretnya,  St.  Petersburg,  admits  that  the  Newfoundland  question 
contains  elements  of  danger,  especially  as  the  French  have  forti- 
fied St.  Pierre.  The  Viedomosti  rejoices  in  the  possibility  of 
an  alliance  between  France,  Russia,  and  Germany.  "It  would 
compel  the  world  to  keep  the  peace  and  thus  further  the  generous 
plans  of  the  C/.ar."  says  the  paper.  The  St.  Petersburger  Zei- 
(Uflg,  however,  doubts  that  Germany  is  ready  to  join  such  a  com- 
bination. Tin-  German  press  certainly  does  not  favor  the  plan, 
The  National  ZeitUttg,    Berlin,  says: 

"The  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  the  French   embassy  has  been 
used  to  arouse  the  distrust  of  England.     But  as  the  Anglo-German 
irding  South  Africa  has  removed  all  cause  of  fric- 
tion, Germany  doe-,  not  intend  to  range  herself  against  England. 

In  well-informed  circles  it  is  well  known  that  Germany  would  not 
iUCt    if   she   enters    into   a   struggle  with    Eng- 
land. " 

■  -   rman  Emperor  is  credited  with  the  following  expression 

of  op: 

mply  trying  to  discover  how  much  France  may  be 

ovoking  Russia.     The  I-  acident  has 


shown  that  France  and  Russia  are  not  on  such  intimate  terms  as 
had  been  supposed.  Germany  need  not  disturb  herself  in  case  of 
war ;  we  can  afford  to  be  impartial  spectators. 

The  Vossiscfu   Zeitung,  Berlin,  says: 

"England  has  discovered  that  France  is  powerless  and  she 
wants  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  The  mistakes  of  the 
French  Government  are  therefore  to  be  used  to  make  good  the 
mistakes  committed  by  the  British  Government  when  Fiance  an- 
nexed Madagascar.  If  the  natives  of  Madagascar  should  rebel. 
England's  attitude  will  cause  serious  annoyance  to  France." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary   DlGI 


STILL    DISCUSSING   THE   CZAR'S    PEACE 
PROPOSAL. 

THERE  are  several  remarkable  phases  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Czar's  arbitration  and  disarmament  proposal.  One  is 
that  the  revolutionary  elements  in  Europe,  whose  practise  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time  to  raise  an  outcry  against  the  intolerable 
burden  of  militarism,  are  not  at  all  delighted  with  the  Czar's 
plan.  Another  is  that  fair-minded  persons  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  admit  that  Great  Britain  could  not  well  reduce  her  navy. 
K.  Kantsky,  in  the  Socialist  magazine  Neue  Zeit,  Berlin,  ex- 
presses himself  to  the  following  effect  : 

Like  everything  coming  from  persons  in  high  places,  the  Czar's 
proposal  is  not  intended  to  benefit  the  people.  It  is  a  scheme  to 
render  the  people  helpless.  Universal  military  service  begins  to 
frighten  the  ruling  classes.  They  are  forced  to  acquaint  every 
one  with  the  use  of  weapons,  and  this  is  little  to  their  taste,  °.s 
the  armies  are  getting  to  be  less  reliable.  A  partial  disarmament 
would  enable  the  rulers  to  use  once  more  a  band  of  hirelings  for 
their  defense.  But  this  can  not  be  done  without  the  concurrence 
of  all  continental  powers. 

Another  reason  is  the  hatred  of  England.  The  continental 
powers  have  no  wish  to  disturb  each  other,  but  they  hope  to  ex- 
pand in  Africa  and  China  England's  enormous  fleet  is  in  the 
way,  and  they  can  not  build  navies  to  beat  her  unless  they  lessen 
their  army  expenses.  To  the  people  in  general  it  matters  little 
whether  the  Czar's  plan  is  received  favorably  or  not.  There 
would  be  an  army  of  professional  soldiers,  less  numerous  than 
the  forces  kept  under  arms  now  and  costing  less,  but  the  funds 
saved  would  be  used  to  increase  naval  armaments.  This  1 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  naval  war  of  tremendous  dimensions, 
carried  on  by  continental  Europe  with  its  militarist,  bureau- 
cratic, and  feudalistic  institutions  against  democratic  Anglo- 
Saxondom. 

Edward  v.  Hartmann,  the  author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious,"  also  believes  that  the  Russian  proposal  is  pointed 
against  England,  nor  does  he  wish  for  the  abolition  of  universal 
military  service.  But  his  reasons  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
Socialist  writer.     He  says  in  the  Independanee  Beige,  Brussels: 

"Disarmament  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  It  would 
mean  the  abolition  of  military  service  on  the  part  of  every  man, 
and  that  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for  the  nations  who  have 
adopted  the  system.  For  military  service  is  an  excellent  school 
of  physical  and  moral  discipline.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  present 
armaments  are  ruinous.  The  people  of  the  countries  who  bear 
them  have  never  been  more  comfortably  situated  than  now.  The 
only  improvement  that  could  be  added  would  be  to  reduce  the 
term  of  service  yet  a  little. 

"The  disarmament  conference  will  have  DO  results.  England 
will  Certainly  refuse  to  accept  terms  which  would  seal  her  fate. 
France  would  only  pretend  to  acquiesce  in  disarmament.  Eng- 
land and  every  other  nation  knows  that  Russia  only  wishes  to 
reduce  her  armaments  on  land  in  order  to  increase  her  na\ 
be  used  against  England.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  natural  that 
England  will  have  none  of  it.  France  can  not  really  accept  the 
Czar's  proposal  because  she  has  not  yet  given  up  all   hope  ot    ic 

venge  for  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  she  finds  now  that  she 

must  obtain  it  single-handed.  Russia  will  not  help  her.  Russia 
formed  the  Dual  Alliance  against  Great  Britain,  not  against  Ger- 
many. That  has  now  become  evident.  " — Translations  mode  for 
Tip    I.i  1  1  1 
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Tailor=Made  Suits 


$ 


5 


Our  no-  Spun-  cata- 
-,  lofrue  <>t  tailor-made 
.  Suits  ami  Skirts  ia  now 
J  ready.  We  illustrate  in 
it  all  of  the  newest  Parts 
styles,  mil  will  mail  it 
Free,  togethei  with  sam- 
ples ot  matei  ials  to  selei  t 
From,  t.>  the  lad)  who 
wishes  to  dress  well  at 
moderate  cost.  We  keep 
no  ready-made  l;.u  meats, 
but  make  everything  to 
order,  thus  giving  that 
touch  of  individuality  so 
much  tu  be  desired  Our 
styles  anil  materials  are 
exclusive,  and  are  shown 
by  no  other  firm.  The 
new  Spring  catalogue  il- 
lustrates a  splendid  as- 
sortment of  costumes 
and  skirts  made  accord- 
ing   to    fashion's   latest 

dictates: 


Tailor-marie  Suits,  *.->  up. 

I'ique  auri  Lined  Suits,  si  up. 

Duck  anri  Pique  Skirts,  $>.-5  up. 

Separate  Cloth  Skirts,  #4  up. 
Bicycle  Suits,  !»4  up.  Bicycle  Skirts,  !$3  up. 

Capes  anri  Jackets  for  Spring  wear. 
We  also  make  finer  garments  and  send  samples  of  all 
grades.  We  flay  express  charges  everywhere.  Our  line 
of  samples  includes  the  newest  materials,  many  of  them 
being  exclusive  novelties  not  shown  elsewhere.  If,  when 
writing  to  us,  you  will  mention  any  particular  kind  or 
color  of  samples  that  you  desire,  it  will  afford  us  pleasure 
to  send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish.  We  also 
have  special  lines  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for  second- 
mourning.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  samples  ;  we 
will  send  them  to  you,  free  by  return  mail. 

THE   NATIONAL,  CLOAK   CO., 
1 19  anri  121  West  23d  Street,       New  York  City. 

G  U  /\  R  /\  IN  X  E  ED 


gray  hair  t 
No  more 
dandruff 

The  Golden 
Hair  Remedies 
are  guaranteed 
to  cure  dan- 
druff In  SOdays;  ■ 
to  stop  hair  Jf 
falling  out  in  f 
40  days;  to  re- 
store the  ori- 
ginal color  in 
60  days  :  and  - 
if  the  hair  fol- 
licles and  roots 
are  not  (te- 
st royed —to 
grow  a  new 
crop  of  hair  on 
any  bead  In  i"> 
to  18  months. 

One  will  never  become  buld  or  gray  who  uses  one  or 
other  of  these  Remedies  once  or  t«  Ice  u  week  as  a  hair 
dre«»hig. 

The  Golden  Hair  Remedies  are  entirely  safe  and  harmless 
and  arc  tin-  pleasant  and  effective  restorers  of  the  world. 
Bent  any  where  on  receipt  of  price. 

12  oz.  Bottle  Grower       for  Baldness)    $2.00 

12  oz.  Bottle  Restorer  (tor  Orayness)  $2.00 

Exclusive  territory  given  to  reliable  agents,  nun  and  women, 

in  all  parts  of  the  world.    Full  descriptive  circular  with  form 

of  guarantee,  free. 

THE  GOLDEN  REMEDIES  COMPANY, 

Chicago,  42J  "The  Temple,"  184  La  Salle  St,  New  V»rk  5031  iith 
Ave.    Toronto,  The  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Drug 


Clip  this  advertisement  and  Bend  to  us  during  current  month 
with  $1.50  and  we  will  send  you    10  introduce  immediately 
one  full-sized  $2.00  bottle  Grower  or  restorer.  l><i>t.   1$. 


ANNAPOLIS  and  WEST  POINT. 

It  costs  the  Government  07,000  to  educate 
a  Naval  Cadet  ;  it  costs  the  American  lioy 
nothing.    The  Annapolis,  West  Point  and 

Military    School    Hand k    tells   exactly 

how  to  secure  appointments  to  Annapolis, 
the  Point,  Schoolship  St.  Mary's  ami  the 
Naval  Apprentice  Training  School  at  New. 
port.    Prepaid  SOc    Cloth  hound.  75c. 

JOURNALISM  as  a  PROFESSION. 

By  John  S.  Ritenour.  Of  practical  value 
to  those  about  to  adopt  Journalism  as  a 
career.    Prepaid  25  cents. 
S.  A.  NELSON,  16  4  18  Park  Place,  New  York. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


Here  is  ;i  hint  to  enterprising  business  men  in- 
terested in  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade: 
Rudolf  Mosse'a  agency  has  jusl  issued  the  first 
two  volumes  of  its  "  Directory  of  the  (ieftnan  Em- 
pire." The  volumes  in  question  form  a  mercantile 
directory,  containing  about  1,700,000  names  in 
;5,ooo  places.  There  are  also  added  economic 
statistics  of  the  75  leading  countries  of  the  world 
"  Pie  work,"  sav  the  Amsterdam  I  la  ndelsblad.  "is 
to  be  recommended  to  business  men  in  Holland 
wlio  trade  with  Germany." 


American  goods  are  well  thought  of  at  Malta, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  representation  is  some 
what  limited,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  lack  of 
direct  communication  with  the  United  States. 
Mr.  John  H  Grout,  Jr.,  United  States  consul  at 
Malta,  has  conferred  with  parties  interested,  in 
relation  to  their  procuring  American  goods  I(,r 
the  new  buildings,  and  have  explained  to  them 
how  our  flat  buildings  are  constructed  and  finished 
and  the  fittings  used.  The  result  is  that  they  have 
become  interested  to  such  an  extent  as  to  request 
me  to  procure  for  them  illustrated  catalogs  and 
price-lists  of  goods  appertaining  to  the  interior  fit- 
ting up  of  buildings  of  the  above  class,  and  espe- 
cially of  door  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  window  fasten- 
ings, and  house  hardware  in  general. 

Mr.  Grout  suggests  that  our  manufacturers  in- 
terested in  these  lines  send  suitably  printed  and 
illustrated  matter,  giving  as  full  descriptions  as 
possible,  with  lowest  export  prices  and  terms. 
Such  matter  should  be  addressed  to  F.  C.  Law- 
rence, Great  Britain  Hotel,  Valletta,  Malta.  Mr. 
Grout  also  willingly  offers  to  give  any  other  in- 
formation that  may  be  desired  on  the  subject. 


The  import  of  American  woods  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  Germany,  altho  American  exporters 
try  very  little  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
German  importers.  Owing  to  this  cause,  more 
especially  in  Hamburg,  it  is  probable  that  busi- 
ness in  all  consignments  from  the  United  States  of 
walnut  and  oak  blocks,  planks,  and  balk  results 
in  a  loss.  A  great  quantity  of  inferior  walnut 
woods  has  reached  Hamburg,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  experts,  must  be  sold  at  a  loss;  whereas 
really  good  material  would  bring  remunerative 
prices.  It  appears  that  for  the  last  year  or  so,  less 
walnut  (American  as  well  as  Caucasian)  is  asked 
for,  owing  usually  to  the  low  quality  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  imports. 

Another  fault  of  American  exporters  is  their  un- 
reliability in  the  execution  of  orders.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  autumn  of  last  year  contracts  were 
made  for  delivery  in  the  spring  of  i8y8,  and  these 
are  now  only  partially  executed,  while  the  quality 
of  the  oak  delivered  is  very  inferior.  There  is  a 
considerable  field  for  American  oak,  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  The  assorting  must  be  done  more  carefully. 
Woods  that  are  coarse  and  hard  must  be  described 
as  such  in  the  tenders  for  supply.  Oak  woods  that 
are  described  as  first  and  second  qualities  must 
have  no  splits  and  be  free  from  the  woodworm. 
The  complaint  in  this  respect  is  general,  and 
American  oak,  in  many  cases,  can  not  be  used. 

2.  The  boards  and  balks  must  be  more  care- 
fully {i.e.,  slowly)  dried,  thus  avoiding  dry  rot. 

3.  Exporters  must  be  more  prompt  in  fulfilling 
their  engagements. 

1.  Sea  freight  should  be  kept  down  as  low  as 
possible  throughout  the  year.  This  might  be  ac- 
complished by  a  combination  of  exporters. 


A  NEW 


Everyone  knows  the  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  of  lamp- 
chimneys  breaking. 

Macbeth' s  don't  break;  and 
they  make  more  light. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Digestive  Principle. 


The  leading  medical  publications  <>f  the  coun- 
try have  been  giving  much  space  of  late  to  a 
new  element  for  digesting  starchy  foods.    Prom 

many    articles    we    take    a    selection    from     the 
Medical  Times,  New  York  : 

"  In  these  days  of  progress  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  cases  of  amylaceous  (i.e.,  Starchy) 
indigestion  which  have  so  frequently  baffled  us 
can  now  be  treated  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  For  years  we  have  been  looking  for 
a  diastase  (digester  of  starch)  more  potent 
than  that  found  in  the  malt  extracts.  It  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Takamine,  a  Japanese  chemist, 
to  discover  one  of  remarkable  power.  In  this 
product,  Taka-Diastase,  we  have  -what  ///,•  pro- 
fession has  so  long  desired,  and  it  is  therefon 
not  remarkable  that  many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  profession  have  investigated  it,  and  the 
conclusion  uniformly  reached  is  that  in  cases- 
of  inability  to  digest  starches  we  have  in  this 
ferment  a  reliable  treatment." 

Most  of  our  food  is  starch — all  vegetables  are 
largely  starch — yet  when  the  stomach  refused 
to  digest  starch,  medicine  has  hitherto  been 
powerless.  Pepsin  has  been  the  backbone  of  all 
treatment  of  indigestion — excellent  for  meat 
foods  but  valueless  for  starch. 

Kaskoltt  Tablets  are  the  only  form  in  which 
this  wonderful  remedy  is  offered  to  the  general 
public.  We  believe  them  a  perfect  remedy  for 
indigestion  and  dyspepsia  ;  they  combine  the 
meritorious  elements  of  old  treatments,  with  the 
new  Japanese  discovery. 

They  are  prepared  solely  by  the  P.  L.  Abbey 
Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  who  will  gladly  send  a 
regular  size  half-a-dollar  box  to  anyone  sending 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  if  the  indigestion  is  benefited 
by  their  tise,  fifty  cents  shall  be  paid.  If  not,, 
no  charge  will  be  made. 


Liberal  and  Profitable  Life 
Insurance  Policies  for  Indi- 
viduals and  Business  Firms 


The  best  of  all 
that  is  good  in  Life  Insurance 

Amounts,  $15  to  $50,000 

Premiums  payable  Yearly, 
Half-Yearly,  Quarterly,  or  Weekly. 


Profit-Sharing  Prudential  Policies 


THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE      COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA. 

John  F.  Dryden,  Pres.         Home   Office..  Newark. N.J. 


l?th  Year.    Parties  limited.    Term*  reasonable 
Conducted  by 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glenn  Falls.  X.  Y 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. 


The  late   Bx  Senator  Bki.  e  was  a  native  of 

the  State  he  represented  in  the  national  Con. 
He    entered    the    Miami    University    when  lie  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  later  joined  a  company  reel 

the  university.  He  served  at  Camp  Jackson, 
Ohio,  until  the  fall  of  1861,  when  he  returned  to  col- 
i  steel  in  the  following  April,  and 
subsequently  became  one  of  the  Bigbty-sixth  Ohio 
Infantry.  After  having  taught  school  at  Lima, 
Ohio,  for  a  time  be  aj;ain  joined  the  Federal  f 

iptainof  the  One  Hundred  and  Eightieth  Ohio 
Infantry,  and  served  with  the  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  finally 
being  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel. 

In  the    fall   of    1865.  Mr.    Bricfl    entered  the  law- 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  in 
•he  following  year  was  admitted  to   the   bar.     He 
:i    piic.iseat    Lima,  and    made  a  specialty  of 
ad  law.     He    lived  at   Lima  for  a  number  of 
1,  during  which  time  he  became  a  well-known 
/.er. 
Mr.  Brice  was  always  a  Democrat  and  active  in 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of   1876  he 


DANGER  IN  SODA. 


Bartons    Results    B etlmea     Follow    Its    Kx- 

oesarre  I'se. 

Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and  in- 
dispensable in  the  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  hut  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medicine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  soda  to 
relieve  heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit 
which  thousands  of  people  practise  almost 
daily,  and  one  which  is  fraught  with  danger; 
moreover,  the  soda  only  gives  temporary  relief 
and  in  the  end  the  stomach  trouble  gets  worse 
and  w< 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  cases  are 
on  record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intes- 
tines, causing  death  by  inflammation  or  peri- 
tonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest 
and  surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspep- 
sia) an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists 
under  the  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 
tablets  are  large  20  grain  lozenges,  very 
pleasant  to  taste  and  contain  the  natural  acids, 
peptones  and  digestive  elements  essential  to 
good  digestion,  and  when  taken  after  meals  they 
digest  the  food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it 
haj  time  to  ferment,  sour,  and  poison  the  blood 
and  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of 
Itomach  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain 
1  ure  not  only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite. 
in'  rease  flesh,  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weak- 
ness and  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  stoma,  li 
trouble  except  cancer  of  the  Btomach,  All 
druggists  sill  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50 
I"  r  pai  kage. 

\  1 1  t  1 1  -  -  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  1  are  maili  d  free  l>y  add 
l  .   \    Stuarl  '  o.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


BURPEE 


Best 


That  Grow 


Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1899,     Hailed  FREE  to  all. 
\  brlgM  Booh  of  lyi  patrc*.  with , 

in  ii  \.iiu- 
11101  -\\i>s  01   hoi  1  ms 

li    prizes.      V.  .,    postal    card    IO-DAV1 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  o.  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 

I.ITHKA 


Our  absent  ones  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippines  will  have 
ink  to  write  home  with. 

Uncle  Sam  lias  seen  to  that  and 
sent  them  plenty  of  CARTER'S. 

Another  proof  of  Uncle  Sam's  ap- 
preciation of  a  good  thing. 

Sixteen  different  kinds  to  choose  from, 
only  one  quality  or  each  kind — THE 
BEST. 


was  an  electoral  candidate  on  the  Tilden  ticket  in 
and  in  18S4  on  the  Cleveland  ticket.  In  1886 
he  was  a  delegate-at-lar^e  to  the  Democratic  na- 
tional convention  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  national  committee.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1888,  and  was  elected  chairman  on  the 
death  of  William  II.  Barnum.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio,  to  suc- 
ceed Henry  D.  Payne.  Here  he  served  six  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  B.  Foraker. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Senate,  altho  he  seldom 
took  part  in  the  debates.  In  1893-95  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Striate  committee  on  Pacific  railroads. 


Charles  Paul  Augusts  cuvillier,  who  died 

recently  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  was  the  Del- 
monico  of  Paris.  His  catering  extended  to  all  the 
royal  families  of  Europe,  and  many  of  them  sent 
wreaths  and  other  floral  tributes  to  the  funeral. 


WASHINGTON. 

Next  Three-Day  Personally-Conducted  Tour 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  next    Pennsylvania    Railroad  three-day 
personally-conducted  tour  to  Washington,  l 
leaves  Thursday,  February  16.     The  rate.  $1  i-.'x) 

from  New  York,  $11.50  from  Philadelphia,  and 
proportionate  rates  from  other  points,  include 
all  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire  trip — 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  and 
Capitol  guide  fees.  An  experienced  Chapi 
will  also  accompany  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and'  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  L198 
Broadway,  New  York  ;  789  Broad  Street  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  or  address  Ceo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


E5 inter  [jruise 


Adolph  Menzel,  the  famous  German  painter, 
now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  has  received  the 
order  of  the  Black  Eagle  from  Emperor  William. 
Herr  Menzel  is  thus  raised  to  the  nobility. 


Current  Events. 


Monday, January  23. 

— The  promotions  of  Krai--A<lmiralH  Sampson 
and  Schley  are  discussed  in  executive  session  of 
the  Senate. 

—  A  bill  extending  the  navigation  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  passes  in 
the  House. 

— A  colonial  commission  is  appointed  by  the 
War  Department  to  aid  in  the  administration  of 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 

— The  charges  and  the  specifications  against 
Commissary-General  Eagan  are  made  public. 

Kin«  ( )scar  II.,  owing  to  ill  health,  entrusts  the 
government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  provision- 
ally to  Crown   Prince  Gustave. 

—  KHterhazy  is  examined  by  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation in  the  Dreyfus  inquiry. 

—  Despatches  state  that  Agtiinaldo  has  made 
the  iiberation  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  condition- 
al upon  Spain  recognizing  the  Philippine  re- 
public. 

Tuesday,  January  24. 
—The  Navy  Department  decides  to  blow  up  the 

wreck   of  I  lie   M  t-rrtm:n 

Agllinaldo'l  representative  in  Washington 
'.finis  a  third  request  tor  recognition  of  the 
Filipino  republic, 

tora  Stewart  and   Clark  are  reelected  In 
Nevada  and  Wyoming  respectively, 

porta  thai  the  Filipino*  have 

released  the  sick    and  wounded  Spanish  captives. 


to  the  Scenes  of 

THE    BATTLEFIELDS  OF  THE 
SPANISH=AMERICAN    WAR 

By  the   American   Line  Twin-Screw    United 
States    Mall 

5.  5.  NEW  YORK 

(U.  S.  Auxiliary  Cruiser  Harvard.) 

Sailing  from  new  york,  Saturday, 

MARCH   4th,  1899,  for 

Havana,  Santiago,  Slbo- 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE     ney,    Daiquiri,    Guanta- 

S200  namo,  San  Juan.  Ponce, 

...  .  The   Windward   Islands, 

and  Upwards  flnd  Jamaka    ^    J   J 

DURATION    31    DAYS  .... 


For  full  Information  apply  to 


International  Navigation  Company 

6    BOWLING   GREEN     NEW    YORK,   or  any   of 
their  Agents  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 


$tecl  Ceilings 


/SZJr 


BRONCHIAL 


1850-1898. 

48  years  of  success 
mmpr  prove  these  troches 
to  be  the  lust  fur  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness,  Bronchitis,  Asthma* 

In  bozea    neversold  in  bulk. 


i'\ 
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DEGORHTIVE.  DURABLE.  AND  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

s.  n.i  foroatalogne,  tad  «tv«  dlaei 

an. I  di 

H.  S.  NORTHROP.  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 

BOSTON  OFFICE.  Equitable  Building. 

••  The  Philippine  Islands" 

By  R  \m"n  Ki  1 1  ■■•  I.ai.a 
of  Manila 

Nearly  WO  Illustrations. 
( lolored  Map*,  Beautiful,  Author- 

itativi-,C"iii|>n.-liciisivi  , Inl' 


WTRS  for  Lax  il>  v 

Continental  Pub.  Co. 
Dept.  2,  25  Park  Place 
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Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  even  office,  Bch< 
home.    Save-,  its  . 


Mechanical  perfect  i< 

Made  only  by   A. 

102-101  Luke  Street. 


in.    No  toy.    Circulars  free. 
B.  DICK  COMPANY, 

(IIUAI.O. 

Kimm  Street,  NEW    FORK. 


PURE  WATER! 


Wli.it   is   so   important   as 
Health  i       impossible    without 

pure  water  I     It  postpones  age 
anil  its  infirm 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

is  simple,  economical,  and  ef- 
fectively p  oduces  distilled  (the 
only  pure)  water.  ( >ui 
has  twice  the  capacity  of  others, 
and  is  the  only  still  recognized 
by  United  States  Government. 
Send  for  booklet. 

THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.,  128  North  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 


YANKEE  PATER.  |5cts. 


Date  your  L«  tiers,  Kills. etc, and 
save  time,  money  and  mistakes; 

instantU  ail.msle  i  to  any  date  for 
lo  \ears  in  advance;  also  has  extra 

words  Paid,  Kcc  Ived,  etc.  Sent 
postpaid,  with  catalogue  of  8.000 
bargains  forl5c.,2for25c.  §1  26doz. 

CONSECUTIVE  NUMBERER 

Numbers  upto  loo.onosaine  price. 
ROHT.  II.  IKOERSOLL  &  BRO. 
Dept.No.   17    671  ortlandtSt.X.Y. 


DON'T    LEAVE    YOUR     KEYS 


I*S"*V-./bc 


in  the  front  door.  Fasten  them 
to  the  pocket  or  waistband  with 
a  key  chain  secured  by  the  Im- 
proved Wnshburne  I'atent 
Fastener.  Slip.-- on  easily,  grips 
like  prim  death,  don't  tear  the 
fabric,  released  instantly.  By 
mail,  J")  cents.  Catalogue  of  other 
novelties  free. 


Waterbury,  Conn. 


MANY    FORTUNES    ARE    BEING    MADE 
BY    AMERICAN    INVESTORS   in 

IRubber  flMantations 

Local  residence  is  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to.... 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Sinclair's  m9*9®9"&®$&&$&ai&^£ 


make  the  very  best  line  of  Chairs,  # 
Rockers,  (£" 

ani  Tables^ 


^Lounges5'  Common  Sense 


Jfor  use  in  country  houses,  hotels,  P|t4|«A  V 
^schools,  summer  cottages  and  hos-  UllClll  9  \? 
^jipitals.     Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  m 

^  F.    A.   SI.YCL.AIK,   IHottvllle,   X.  V.  ty 

Sct3C€CCCCC€eeCCCCCCCCCCCCCCK 


The  Inestimable 
Blessing  or  Sight. 

AVOID  SPECTACLES  & EYEGLASSES, 
HEADACHE  &  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  ON 
THE  EYE.  MAILED  FREE. 

THE 
IDEAL  C0MPAHY.239  BR.OADWAy.MEW  »0RK. 


"The  KLIP  has  the  GRIP" 

The  KLIPS  and  the  cover  form  the  KLIP 
BINDER.     Sold   and   used    separately    or   to- 
gether.    You  can  cover  a  magazine  or  bind  a 
volume   of   pamphlet-    in    ten    seconds.      In 
.     .stantlv   removable.     Sample  pair  of  each  of 
BflH?  Sizes,  with  key-,  mailed  for  75  cents.  Address 

H.  H.  BALLARD,887 Su,:.'*"' 

Agents  Wanted.    Illustrated  price-list  free. 

Thia  advertisement  may  not  appear  again.    Take  advantage 

of  it  at  once. 


Ready  Reference 
Scrap  Book 


Perfection  in  Scrap  Filing. 

Che  Kcady  Reference  Scrap  Book. 

FK     SGR/AF*     IS    FILED 

by  pa    in  ■  the  top  containing  the  caption  through  a  slot  from  tin  bat  I. 

if  and  attaching  it  to  the  front  sin  face,  which  is  gummed.  The 
caption  alone  shows  upon  the  leaf  and  indexes  the  article  The  body, 
which  remains  in  the  back,  is  read  by  turning  the  leaf  over  and  up  to 
the  slot  through  which  it  protrudes.     The  leaves  are  ol   fine  linen 

ml  the  binding  of  cloth  substantially  put  together. 

THIS    S/VIALL     BOOK 

will  file  is  clippings  (from  one  inch  to  one  column)  to  the  page,  and 

takes  thi  usual  large  volume,     It  is  practical,  neat,  and 

handy,    One  ol  the  lew  novelties  worth  investigating.    Send  for  one. 

Dealers  wanted.        — ■  ..../■..■  ~r,  CENTS. 

Sent  to  niiy  address  on  receipt  of  io  i  enti 

CHARLES  C.  ELY,  56  E  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


Sample  page  which 

explains  itself 


—  A  battle  near  La  P»z,  Bolivia,  results  in  a 
victory  for  the  insurgents. 

Wednesday,  January  25. 

The  Peace  Treaty  la  discussed  in  executive 
session  of  the  Senate. 

-The  trial  of  Commissary-General  Eagan  be- 
fore a  court-martial  begins  in  Washington  ;  he 
pleads  not  guilty. 

Nathan  B    Scott,  Republican,  is  elected  United 
senator  from  West  Virginia. 
—The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
passes  resolutions  requesting  the  Senate  to  ratify 
the  Peace  Treaty. 

—The  Venezuelan  Court  of  Arbitration  holds 
its  first  formal  session  in  Paris. 

Thursday,  January  26. 

—  Secretary  Alger  testifies  before  the  War  In- 
vestigating Commission. 

—Commissary-General  Kagan  testifies  in  his 
own  behalf  before  the  court-martial. 

—Ex-United  States  Attorney-General  Garland 
dies  in  Washington. 

-Senator  Butler  offers  an  amendment  to  the 
pension  bill,  providing  pensions  for  Confederate 
soldiers,  but  withdraws  the  same. 

—  It  is  reported  from  Kingston  that  the  civil 
governorship  of  Jamaica  is  to  be  abolished. 

Friday,  January  27. 

—The  trial  of  General  Kagan  is  completed  ; 
the  verdict  is  not  made  public. 

-Special  masters  are  appointed  to  sell  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  Railroad. 

—  A  hand-to-hand  conflict  occurs  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath. 

—Violent  earthquakes  reoccur  in  southern 
Greece. 

Saturday,  January  28. 

—The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  appropria- 
tion bill  passes  the  Senate. 

— General  Kagan  is  sentenced  to  dismissal 
from  the  army. 

— It  is  reported  that  the  agitation  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  payment  of  the  Cuban  insurgent 
troops  before  they  disband  continues  persistent. 

— The  Iowa  regiment  at  Iloilo  has  been  ordered 
back  to  Manila. 

—William  A.  Clark,  Democrat,  is  elected  United 
States  Senator  from  Montana. 

Sunday,  January  20. 

— The  69th  New  York  arrives  at  Cleveland  en- 
route  for  home. 

—  Decree  of  foreclosure  in  the  case  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company  against  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  is  granted  by  Judge  Taft, 
at  Cincinnati. 

—The  Central  Vermont  Railroad  system  is 
ordered  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  to  be  sold. 


For  Heavy,  Sluggish  Feeling 

Use   Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  produces  healthy  activity  of  weak  or  disordered 
stomachs  that  need  stimulating,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  on 
nerves  and  brain. 


G.»  to  California 

Go  to  California  via  "  Sunset  Limited,"  the  fastest  and 
finest  long  distance  train  in  the  world.  Our  patrons  of 
past  seasons  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
unexcelled  train-service  is  operated  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  again  this  year,  thus  affording  an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  our  wintry  blasts  via  a  semi- 
tropical  route  to  the  land  that  knows  no  winter.  Direct 
connections  for  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  around-the-world.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  349 
Broadway,  New  York. 


THE. 
TREATMENT  OF 
RHEUMATISM 

The  editor  of  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Medical 
Herald  recently  published  an  article  on  Rheu- 
matism in  which  he  said: 

"  But  not  until  lately,  when  Tartarlithine 
has  been  employed  by  us,  have  we  attained 
results  that  were  even  fairly  satisfactory  in 
the  treatment  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  By 
the  employment  of  this  drug  I  have  been  ab'e 
to  relieve  some  of  the  most  distressing  afflic- 
tions of  this  class,  and  now  regard  Tartarlithine 
as  the  most  valuable  remedy  at  our  disposal 
in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  affections.  In 
rheumatism  and  in  gout  Tartarlithine  can  be 
administered  with  confidence..' 

Regular  package  $1.00. 
Of   all   druggists   or   post-free   by  mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 


McKesson  &  robbins, 

95  Fulton  Street,         .        .  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


1 


The  RALSTON  STILL 

placed  upon  your  kitchen 
ranee  will  supply  the  fam- 
ily liberally  with  sparkling 
distilled  water. 
Moat  Sctent/fle  in  Construction 
Largest  Guaranteed  Capacity 
Highest  Award  at  Omaha  Etj>'i> 
Endorsed    by   Halston    Health 

Club. 
Rend  postal  for  booklet  "  I  "  to 

THE  A.R.BAILEY  MFG.  CO., 

54  MAIDEN    LANE,    NEW   YORK 


Improved 
Breathing1 


FOR  USE.  OF  COMMON  AIR. 


TUBE 


Invaluable   to    publii 


apeake 


BUigere  tor  lmprov- 
igthening  the  voice. 
Best  device  ever  invented  foi  the 
■olds,  coughs,  catarrh,  asthma,  eon- 
mi  hue,'  discuses.      1. 11 112  <.\  lllUUBtiCB 

the  great  secret  oi  health.  Price  S  1.25,  by  mail,  postpaid,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Patchen'a  recent  work  on  the  importance  01  cultivate  « 
rv  power  as  a  preventiveandcureoi  disease.  Best  h 
lished  on  the  subject,  alone  worth  many  times  the  pi 

C.'HIUENIC  SUPPLY  <:o  ,  Boston,  Mai 


ind  cure  ol 
.d  all  throat f 
retol  health. 


mm  soaps 


OUR  OFFER  *ULLY  EXPLAINED  IN 

Cur  Offer  fully  explained  in  LITERARY  DIGEST,  Oct.  22d,  Nov 


AND  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  in 
beautiful  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  if  mention  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Bufalo,  N.Y. 
19th  and  26th. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

All  communications  for   this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  353. 
By  C.  Dahl,  Copi  nhagen. 

Black     N 


M  • 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  347. 
Key-move,  Q— Kt  3. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia  ;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W. 
Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.J  W.  Montgomery,  Petrolia  ; 
Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee; 
Prof.  O.  E.  Latham,  Kalamazoo,  Mich;  J.  R.  Hile, 
West  Superior.  Wis.;  C.  Q.  De  France.  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  C.  B.  Hoffman.  Enterprise,  Kan.;  H.  Ketch- 
am,  Vergennes,  Vt.;  C.  J.  Crandall,  Lower  Brule, 
S.  I).;  K.  W.  Smith-Vaniz,  Canton,  Miss.;  F.  C. 
Baluss,  Blissfield,  Mich.;  A.  R.  Gorrell,  Newton, 
la.;  J.  R.  H  ,  Philadelphia;  R.  J.Moore,  Riverton, 
Ala.;  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Provence.  Montgomery, 
Ala.;  Prof.  William  Ruf us  Pratt,  Central  Christian 
College,  Albany,  Mo.;  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith,  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College,  Ashland.  Va. 

Comments  :  "A  fine  specimen  of  the  Black-must- 
move  problem " — M.  W.  H.;  "Has  several  faults, 
but  the  setting  is  original,  and  the  variations  are 
many  and   exceedingly  fine"     H.  W.  1!.; 

"There's  a  reach  and  rhythm,  snap  and  swing. 
About  everything  the  prolific  Pulitzer  deigns  to 

bring"     I.   W   B  ; 

"Pulitzer  is  a  past-master  on    two-ers.    This  one 

can't  be  beat;  kev  hard  to  find,  and  the  whole 
a  gem  of  first  water"  F  W}-\  "I  think  tins  a 
very    good    problem,    altho,    after     Mr.     Pulitzer's 

letter,  I  hesitati  -  an  opinion"    W.  M.; 

"The  variations  are  excellent"  C.  1  >■  S. ;  "The  23 
mates  are  all  comparatively  pure " — C.  Q.  De  !•'.; 
"Let  it  be  known  as  p  p.  p  Pulitzer's  Pretty 
Problem"    C.  B.  H  ;"' Discloses  the  fact  at 

that  the  Q  must  make  the  initial  move  ; 

'limited  in  possibilities'"    J.R.H.;  "An  -.id  1 1  i<  Vc  *' 
K    I.  M  ;  "A  Pul  tzei  paragon"    H   W.  P.;  "Like 

all  <.!  problems     a  harmony"     \V.   K.  I'. 

irrongkey  moves  hav<  ived.    It 

seen.  enl    P    l<  B   |  Q)  ch, 

not   noticing  thai  d    P      B 

.    on    K  '.  01  B  '•;  bnt    Q     B  6 
.Mowing    Black     K    to    ■■•>>    to    Q    s. 
■  al  of  our  0  tught  by  '.1    B 

not  seeing  that  when  y  x  y,  P-  R  8  is  nol  mate, 
for  K 

No.  348. 
Kl     k  < . !  CI     Kl     ch  Q— Kt5,  1 

>  i.  3. 

K  x  R  K    <.'  ,  (must) 

Q-Q  Kt   1"  !  mate 

Bx  B  K  x  R  ...   I. 

■  1,  ch  P— B  B  ill 

B-B  3 

Q— Kt  sen  Ki     Kt  s,    mate 

B-  K  K  x   1<   ... 


P— Q  B  4  ch  Kt—  Kt  5  !  !  mate 

a. 3. 

Kt— y  6  K  x  R  (must) 

....  P— y  B  4  ch  Kt—  B  5  !  '.  mate 

Kt— B6  K  x  R  (must.) 

R— Q  4  ch  Q     K:  5,  mate 

P  x  Kt  K     B  4 


...     B,  mate 


*, 


K  x  B 

y— Kt  5  cl>  Q— Q  7<  mat<-* 

2. 3. 

K  x  Kt 

Kt— Kt  5  mate 


Kx  R 

Solution  received  from  M  W.  H  ,  H.  W.  B.,  I. 
W.  B.,  F.  H.  J.,  W.  M..  Prof.  C.  1).  S.  k.  J.  M.; 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Ocala,  Pla.j  R.  M.  Campbell, 
Cameron.   Te\ 

Comments:  "Ingenious  and  in  every  way  de- 
lightful"- M.  W.  H.;  "One  of  the  finest  yet.  A 
delightful  study.  The  beautiful  mates  fully  com- 
pensate for  the  shortcomings  of  the  key-move" 
H.  W.  B.;"A  genuine  «em  in  an  unique  and 
brilliant  setting"— I.  W.  B.;  "A  fine  study  in 
Chess"  F.  H.  J.;  "A  fine  problem  " -YV.  M.; 
"Very  difficult  and  unusually  entertaining  "— R. 
M.  C;  "The  hardest  one  I  ever  tried  "-C.  I).  S.; 
"A  verv  fine  problem  ;  but  Black  B  on  y  R  7  seems 
to  be  a  'tub  to  decoy  the  whale'"     R.  J.  M . 

Received  solution  of  145  from  J.G.  L., C.  J.  Cran- 
dall, (i.W.  Smith-  Vaniz;  A.  Knight,  Bastrop,  Tex.; 
H.  C.  Brown,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  O.  E.  Latham;  A.  J. 
Hamilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

A.  Knight,  and  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
were  successful  with  346. 


The  Key-move  of  345  is  R— y  3,  and  not  R— y  2 
as  published. 

The  Critic   Criticized. 

Chicago,  January  18,  1899. 
To  the  Chess  Editor  of The  LITERARY  Digest: 

DEAR  Sir:— Mr.  Walter  Pulitzer's  article  on 
"English  Prize-Winners"  induces  me  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  English-American  two-movers 
that  I  for  a  long  time  had  at  heart  to  say.  Mr. 
Pulitzer  finds  that  Fothergill's  prize-problem  is  not 
faultless.  I  concur  with  him  in  this;  but  as  to  the 
faults  I  beg  to  differ.  The  problem  in  question  no 
doubt  is  cleverly  constructed  and  makes  a  good 
showing  among  problems  of  its  kind.  "The  exist- 
ence of  the  White  Pawn  at  y  6  and  the  Black  Pawn 
at  y  2  ;  the  threatening  attitude  <.f  the  Black  R  ; 
the  limited  range  for  Black's  few  forces," do  not  in 
any  way  lessen  the  problem's  worth.  But  in  my  I 
opinion  other  principal  qualities  of  a  good  problem 
are  missing,  i.e.,  idea,  economy,  and  purity,  Mr. 
Pulitzer  found  two  or  three  fine  mates;  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  less  fortunate  and  could  not 
detect  a  single  one. 

Judged  from  his  own  problems  Mr.  Pulitzer  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  European 
Chess-problem  composers'  idea  w.iat  qualities 
should  be  necessary  to  make  a  problem  artistic 
and  valuable.  Take,  for  instance,  No,  147  (spec- 
ially contributed  to  The  Literary  Digest  by 
v..  P  t.  This  problem  is  nol  very  easy  to  solve, 
not  so  much  because  ol  its  originality,  as  of  the 
author's  putting  up  ess-men  than  would 

have  been  necessary.  The  two  Rooks  and  the 
incarcerated  Knight  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  problem  Idea, and   can  excuse  their 

■  few   new  but 

Economy  and  purity  of  mates 
idedfromNo.  (47.    Theidea    the  sacrifice 

.'  in  two  different  ways  is  well  invented, 
but  at  least  one  ol  these  tWO  males  ,-:  alone  the 
fad  that  after  1..,  Q  x  Q,  White  is  at  liberty  either 

to  make  Queen  or  Bishop    oughl  to  be  ah 
beyond  reproach.     The  author  could  hai 
accomplished  this  If  he  had  had  In  ins  mind  the 
of  an  artistically  faultless  problem,     Por 

instance,  tin-   accompan  m   would  an- 

1    1 . .,  1'    x    Q 
economical.    It  Is  much  less  difficult  to  1 

problems  by  making  free  uses    ot     1 

•We    have    11. .t     1  ■  .0111    tO   (five    lb       Deckel's   dia- 

pieces    .  ••moving  I' 

•  •11  K  B  4,  and  putting  the  Kt    in  the  placi 

P  ....  |<  1      He  gives  white  ten  pit    ■  ■-     Puts  K  on 

K  Kt  8;  removes  both  R's;  changes  Kt  from  R  s^ 

1  amoves  the  P  on  Kt  8,  and   changes  1'  on 


only  necessary  for  some  of  the  mates  but  unni 
sarv  for  the  main  variation. 

If  space  would  permit  I  could  givedoztns 
amples  to  prove  that  almost  all  the  prize  two- 
movers  In  English  and  American  tournaments, 
altho  they  might  indicate  the  skill  of  their  1  111- 
posers,  also  show  their  bad  taste  and  their  as- 
tounding ignorance  of  the  fundamental  principles, 
without  the  application  of  which  a  problem  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  a  problem.-  even  Lovd, 
Shinkman,  and  Mackenzie  not  excepted. 

dk.  a.  Decker. 

The  Janowsky-Showalter   Match. 
Pin  H  Game. 

yueen's  Gambit  Declined. 


SHOW  All  F.R.      JANOWsKY. 

White.  Black. 


*3 


2  P-y  1:  ,i'    k  1 

3  Kt-y  B  3    Kt-K 

4  Kt— 1!  3       P 

5  BPxP(a)KP  x  P 

6  B     Kt  5      B— K  3 

7  P— K  3       OKI 

b.  B— Q  3        B-K  2 

9  Q  K      1'.  sq  P-B  5  (b) 
10  B— Kt  mi     P-  (,IR  3 
11P    QR3  P— Kt4 

iaP      R  3  Castles 

:i.s        R— K  sq 
.4  Kt    K  s(c)Q-B2 

15  P     B  4        Kt-Kt  3(d) 

16  Q-ll  2        P-Kt3 

17  y-KB  2(e)Kt-R4 

18  P— KKt  4  B  a  B 

19  P  x  P.  Kt— Kt  2 

20  R-B  2        ()     Kt  2 

21  y-B  4        Kt-y  2 
22Kt-B6      y— B  sq 

23  y  R— B  2  y  R— B  sq  (f) 
Drawn  by  perpetual  check. 


JANOWSKY. 

Black. 

»  p-y  r  4 

iPP-Kts 


slloWAI.TEK. 

White. 

.  1    kl       Kt 

25  Kt(Kt4  i.x 

.■>.  1'  v   P  P  1  P 

27  Kt   B  nth  Kt  z  Kt 

28  P  x  Kt         P  x  Kt 

29  P  x  P  R   Ki  aq 
P  1  Kt  Cg)Q  1  P 

,iP     K  4 

K  5 
33  R-B   1 

-.  P   Kt  s  d> 

35  P-  K  .; 

36  y-B  6 

Qs 

;8  K-    Kt  .- 

<o  i:  1  1!  y  ; 

4   oxi:  P  th  y 

41  R  x  y  R  x 

42  P— K  6  R— K  6 

43  P-K7  R-Kt  7  ch 

44  K  —  Kt  sq  R—  Kt  6  ch 

45  K  — R  sq  R  x  P  ch 
40K— Ktsq  R— Kt6ch 


Notes  by  James  Mason  in   The  British  Chess 
Magazine. 

(a)  Letting  out  Black's  yueen's  Bishop— truly  no 
great  matter,  seeing  that  he  may  isolate  the 
yueen's  Pawn— no  great  matter  either.  A  com- 
paratively light  and  open  game  ensues,  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  both  players. 

(b)  A  move  late, — White  Bishop  having  now  a 
good  retreat,  as  it  were,  behind  the  Rook. 

(c)  With  this,  and  the  advance  of  his  Bishop's 
Pawn,  White  secures  a  fine  attacking  position. 
Black  can  hardly  afford  to  exchange,  and  have  his 
Knight  driven  away  from  B  3  ;  for  then  his  yueen's 
Pawn  would  be  in  danger,  and  the  operations 
against  his  King  no  less  formidable  that  they 
actually  appear.  Any  way,  the  defense  is  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

(d)  To  guard  the  QP.  IfKt-B  sq;  16  P-B5. 
and  may  be.  17  B  x  Kt,  loss  would  be  almost  in- 
evitable. 80,  the  weakening  16..,  P— Kt  3  must 
come. 

(e)  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Showalter  afterward  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  17  P— B  5  would  have  been 
sironger,  —  an  opinion  which  seems  to  be  perfectly 
correct.  The  clearing  of  the  BisTiop's  file  in  that 
way,  at  expense  of  the  exchange,  would  greatly 
intensify  his  attack — already  very  nearly  im 
ible. 

(f)  Of  course  Black  sees  he  loses  a  Pawn  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  but  he  diverts  his  adversary's 
main  attack,  and,  on  the  whole,  gets  off  rather 
cheaply. 

(g)  N'o  hurry  to  take  the  Knight.  30  P  K  4 
seems  stronger.     Then,  it  30..,   R      I  R     . 

Black's  course  would  not  be  so  simple,    in  ■ 
to  a.  live  at  a  Draw 

(hi  The  Rook  Is  no  longer  wanted  to  def en 
the  Bishop  can  not   be  easily  driven  off  from  K  ; 
M.  Janowski'a  play  is  verv  Ingenious. 

■  h  .  perhaps   better.    13  B      K  4.     The  ending   is 

Indifferently  conducted   by  White.     When  Black 
recovers  his  Pawn,  as  be  noes  present 
naturally  results 

Janowski  and  Pillsbury. 

Ptllsbury    has   accepted 
under  certain  conditions  which  may  prevent  the 
match.    Pillsbury  stipulates  that   no  one,  ui 
personally  agreeable  to  him,  shall  have  anything 
to  do  with   the  match  or  its  arrangements.    He 

also  wants   all    the    profits  from  the   publication  of 

the  neWS,  etc.,  (■>  be  divided    bet  \\  cell   hi  nisei- 

fanowskl,  and   stipulates  that  they  shall  si 
the   reports   them  •■wing    no    newspi 

reporters  to    be    present  ;  that  the    match  sli.. 

played  In  ■  pi  Ivate  room,  and  thai  no  one  shall  be 
admitted    without   the  consent    of   both   playi 
On    receiving    this    letter,  Janowski    gave    out    a 
statement  to  the  effect    that   ha  would  only  play 

In  public,  and  that   he  would    insist  that  the  1 

papers  reporters    should    have    the  news  of  the 

games  free  of  charge. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


ARMY-BEEF   SCANDAL. 

PENDING  a  verdict  from  the  Eagan  court-martial  and  a  report 
from  the  War  Investigating  Commission,  General  Miles  is 
said  to  have  given  a  statement  to  the  press  reiterating  his  charges 
concerning  beef  furnished  to  the  army  during  the  war.  While 
General  Miles  is  reported  to  have  denied  interviews  to  reporters, 
it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  alleged  statement  was  authorita- 
tive.    According  to  the  New  York  Herald  General  Miles  said  : 

"  On  the  20th  of  last  September  I  issued  an  order  to  regimental 
commanders  ordering  them  to  report  to  me  concerning  the  beef 
which  had  been  issued  to  their  men.  At  the  time  when  I  went 
before  the  War  Investigating  Committee  I  had  only  received  re- 
ports from  fourteen  of  the  commanders.  Now  I  have  thirty  re- 
ports. They  all  tell  the  same  story.  The  evidence  proving  the 
truth  of  the  statements  which  I  made  is  abundant  and  overwhelm- 
ing. 

"In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  regimental  commanders  I 
have  a  great  mass  of  evidence  consisting  of  communications,  affi- 
davits, etc.,  from  officers,  soldiers,  and  civilians.  Every  part  of 
the  country  has  contributed  to  the  mass  of  correspondence  which 
I  have  received  in  reference  to  the  beef  served  to  our  soldiers, 
and  the  evidence  is  all  corroborative  of  what  I  have  said.  The 
great  publicity  which  the  press  has  given  to  the  matter  has 
brought  all  the  correspondence  of  which  I  speak  upon  me. 

"I  have  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  embalmed  beef  was 
treated  with  chemicals  in  order  to  preserve  it.  I  have  affidavits 
from  men  who  saw  the  beef  undergoing  the  treatment  or  embalm- 
ing process. 

"Now  as  to  the  canned  roast  beef,  that  was  different  from  the 
embalmed  beef.  The  canned  roast  beef  was  the  beef  after  the 
extract  had  been  boiled  out  of  it.  You  have  seen  the  advertise- 
ments, 'Beef  extract,  one  pound  contains  the  substance  of  from 
four  to  five  pounds  of  prime  beef. '  Well,  this  is  the  beef  after 
the  extract  has  been  taken  from  it.  They  put  this  beef  pulp  up 
in  cans  and  label  it  'canned  roast  beef. '     The  soldiers  report  that 


the  canned  beef  was  nauseating.  If  swallowed  it  could  not  be 
kept  on  the  stomach. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  our  wars  has  the  army  been 
refused  fresh  beef,  delivered  on  foot.  Under  Sherman,  Grant, 
and  Sheridan  cattle  were  delivered  at  the  front  and  were  driven 
along  with  the  army,  to  be  slaughtered  from  day  to  day,  at  the 
points  where  fresh  beef  was  needed  for  food. 

"The  embalmed  beef  for  our  army  in  this  Spanish  war,  and 
said  to  l?e  an  experiment,  was  never  heard  of  before  in  any  war 
or  any  country. 

"The  ordinary  beef  sold  for  home  consumption  is  not  always  so 
treated,  except  when  the  packing-house  finds  a  larger  supply  on 
hand  than  can  be  kept. 

"But  the  beef  sent  to  our  soldiers  was  loaded  and  saturated  with 
chemicals — various  acids  which  made  them  sick,  filled  the  men's 
systems  with  poison,  unfitting  them  for  fighting  or  campaign 
work.  Those  who  were  in  camp  relieved  of  the  hardships  and 
exposures  of  marching  under  the  tropical  sun  suffered  even  more 
than  the  men  in  the  field. 

"I  have  no  interests  to  serve,  but  the  army  and  the  country. 
When  I  found  that  it  was  the  chemicals  in  the  beef  that  had  made 
the  soldiers  sick,  then  I  ordered  an  investigation  and  reports  to 
be  sent  in.  So  widespread  is  the  evil  that  all  the  reports  are  not 
yet  in.  They  are  coming  every  day.  They  are  overwhelmingly 
of  the  same  character — all  showing  that  the  beef  had  been  em- 
balmed or  was  otherwise  made  unfit  for  men  or  dogs. 

"Half  a  million  pounds  of  this  beef  came  in  one  ship  to  Puerto 
Rico.  The  soldiers  were  fifty  miles  away  in  the  mountains.  The 
beef  was  so  bad  that  it  would  have  caused  a  pestilence  had  it  been 
taken  ashore  from  the  ship.  So  it  had  to  be  thrown  overboard. 
What  else  could  be  done  with  it?     Nothing  alive  could  eat  it." 

Supplementing  this  statement  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
printed  extracts  from  fifteen  reports  of  officers  submitted  to  regi- 
mental commanders  and  eighty-eight  communications  from  offi- 
cers, enlisted  men  and  civilians,  substantiating  the  charge  that 
the  army  beef  was  bad. 

Meantime,  the  newspapers,  notably  the  New  York  Journal,  had 
undertaken  to  show  discreditable  relations  between  the  meat- 
packers  and  both  the  War  Department  and  the  War  Investigating 
Commission.  The  Journal  asserted  that  a  representative  of  the 
packers  had  frequent  conferences  with  Colonel  Denby,  of  the 
Commission,  and  it  printed  numerous  alleged  reproductions  of 
telegrams  sent  by  this  agent  and  others,  giving  details  of  business 
with  the  War  Department  and  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  The  following  extracts  from  these  al- 
leged telegrams  are  taken  from  The  Journal  : 

Freeze  30,000  carcass  beef  quarters  to  weigh  175  to  200,  also  2,800  hindquar- 
ters 8. 40  fore  carcasses  10K  hinds  Colorados  all  right,  not  necessary  be  par- 
ticular about  quality.—  Despatch  from  Armour's  Washington  agent,  Gal- 
braitk,  to  his  employers. 

I  had  an  hour's  talk  with  Colonel  Denby  this  morning.  Daly's  testimony 
annoys  him  greatly  from  a  legal  standpoint.  He  has  been  writing  the 
Commission's  report,  and  up  to  now  says  he  had  plain  sailing.  Wants  to 
ascertain  soon  as  possible  Daly's  character  standing  at  home  at  Pittsburg. 
.  .  .  Handicapped  by  Atwater  positively  refusing  all  remuneration,  but 
now  that  Dept.  interested  he  is  more  limber.—  Despatches  from  Armour's 
lobbyist.  Brine,  to  his  employers. 

Have  had  long  talk  with  E.  [Eagan].  Is  very  grateful  for  assurances, 
and  I  am  sure  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  date.  Thinks  valuable  service 
can  be  rendered  later.— Despatch  front  Armour's  lobbyist,  Brine,  to  his  em- 
ployers. 

Can  not  you  find  out  just  what  M.'s  [Miles's]  tactics  will  be  fn  defense? 
I  am  anxious  to  know.  I  suppose  matter  will  not  be  neglected  in  E.'s 
[Eagan's]  department  to  our  detriment  during  the  time  he  is  out.  I  expect 
you  to  remain  in  Washington  as  long  as  is  necessary. — Despatch  fro?n  Ar- 
mour's Chicago  manager,  C.  M.  Favorite,  to  Lobbyist  Brine  at  Washington. 

A  court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  whole  beef  controversy 
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including  General  Miles's  connection  therewith,  seems  likely  to 
be  ordered  by  the  President  after  the  reports  of  the  War  Investi- 
gating Commission  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been 
made  to  him. 

Sift  to  the  Bottom. — "Whatever  measure  of  discipline  army 
regulations  may  require  any  attempt  to  divert  the  beef  inquiry 
into  a  mere  question  of  insubordination  could  have  only  one  re- 
sult. For  every  one  man  who  now  believes  that  chemically 
treated  beef  may  have  been  sent  to  the  soldiers  without  anybody, 
even  the  embalmers  themselves,  fully  realizing  the  extent  or  the 
harmfulness  of  the  embalming,  ten  men  would  be  convinced  that 
there  was  a  horrible  scandal  which  officers  and  contractors  had  a 
common  interest  in  keeping  covered.  The  best  friends  of  men  in 
authority,  whose  natural  impulse  is  always  to  avoid  stirring  up 
anything  unpleasant,  will  tell  them  that  no  scandal  and  no  dis- 
grace of  their  subordinates,  or  even  their  friends,  can  be  so  harm- 
ful as  the  public  impression  that  a  greater  scandal  and  disgrace 
have  been  suppressed.  This  is  emphatically  a  case  whA  sitting 
on  the  safety-valve  means  the  bursting  of  the  boiler. 

"General  Miles  may  have  done  wrong  in  talking,  but  the  public 
w  to  appreciate  the  niceties  of  military  propriety,  and  will 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  his  official  and  regular  criticism  of 
the  quality  of  the  beef  did  not  receive  much  attention.  They 
will  not  forget  that  when  Surgeon  Daly  offered  proofs  of  em- 
balming official  efforts  were  made  to  discredit  him,  instead  of  im- 
partially and  vigorously  following  the  clew  he  furnished.  They 
will  not  forget  Colonel  Roosevelt's  'round  robin'  of  Santiago, 
which  last  summer  was  denounced  as  insubordinate  and  declared 
by  officials  in  Washington  to  have  had  no  influence  in  bringing 
the  soldiers  home,  but  which  the  Secretary  of  War  told  the  Inves- 
tigating Commission  the  other  day  made  known  the  condition  of 
the  troops  and  hastened  their  return.  Perhaps  there  was  need  of 
extraordinary  measures  to  save  them  from  poisoned  beef  as  well 
as  from  yellow  fever,  people  will  say.  And  the  only  way  to  con- 
vince them  that  there  was  no  such  need  is  not  to  avoid  the  em- 
balmed-beef  charge,  as  has  been  done  so  far,  but  to  meet  it  and 
sift  it  to  the  bottom.  The  first  duty  of  an  officer  in  such  a  case  as 
this  is  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  common  soldier.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  did  that.  General  Miles  stands  for  the  common  soldier 
in  protesting  against  bad  beef.  It  is  less  important  to  inquire 
into  his  motives  and  take  account  of  his  technical  offenses,  if  he 
has  committed  any,  than  to  know  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  in 
his  belief.  Above  all,  it  is  important  to  guard  the  common  sol- 
diers from  the  dangers  to  which  the  general  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  on  the  unanimous  report  of  a  multitude  of  other  officers, 
says  they  have  been  exposed. " — The  Tribune  {Rep.},  New  York. 

Call  on  Packers  and  Inspectors.— "  It  is  impossible  that  the 
packing  companies  can  seal  and  keep  sealed  the  lips  of  thousands 
of  men  i:.  their  employ.  These  men  know  whether  chemicals 
have  been  injected  into  meats  of  any  kind,  and  they  can  be  made 
to  tell  what  they  know.  .  .  .  Why  have  not  federal  and  state  in- 
spectors of  foods  and  meats  been  called  to  testify?  In  only  one 
instance  was  an  inquiry  directed  to  an  inspector,  and  his  reply,  c.\ 
Parte,  was  an  indignant  denial  that  meat  had  been  chemically 
treated  in  his  jurisdiction.  Nothing  further  was  heard  from  him 
or  from  other  inspectors.  Here  are  two  classes  of  witnesses,  both 
of  whom  posses^  first  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  neither  of 
whom  has  been  asked  to  explain,  or  testify,  before  the  constituted 
tribunals  of  inquiry.  All  we  have  is  the  testimony  of  soldiers 
who  knew  the  meat  was  bad  when  it  was  served  to  them,  and  the 
vindictive  charges  and  countercharges  of  interested  parties  to  the 

controversy. 

"We  do  not  understand  that  anybody  denies  that  some  of  the 
meat  furnished  to  the  army  was  tainted  and  spoiled  when  served 
OUt  as  rations  to  the  soldiers  in  the  tropics.  On  the  contrary,  we 
do  understand  that  much  of  it  was  wholly  unpalatable  and  some 
of  it  disgustingly  so.  These  things  not  being  in  dispute,  it  would 
•he  common-Sense  plan  to  go  back  to  the  original  treat- 
ment of  t;  ■  to  ascertain  just  what  the  condition  of  them 
was  when  they  were  turned  over  to  the  Government.      The  pr.u 

ind   the   inspectors  would    be   the   logical   and  legal 
witnesses  from  whom  to  secure  this  information.     Why  have  they 
ailed  ?■ —  The  Journal  (AV/>.),  Detroit. 

Dangers  of  Silence.— "It  is  in  order  to  inquire  how  in  the  name 
B  are  tile  wrongs  of  the  soldiers  and  the  incapacity 


of  the  War  1  >epartment  to  be  exposed  by  silence  ?  These  men 
who  went  abroad  to  fight  the  nation's  battles  were  the  nation's 
heroes.  Are  they  not  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  an  incom- 
petent Secretary  of  War?  Is  every  outrage,  every  blunder,  every 
corruption  in  administration  to  be  poulticed  with  silence'  What 
sort  of  government  would  there  be  in  a  short  time  under  such  a 
policy  ? 

"The  main  object  in  exposing  incompetent  administration, 
such  as  made  possible  the  treatment  of  the  American  soldiers  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it.  To  white- 
wash the  guilty  parties  by  either  silence  or  a  bogus  investigation 
is  to  invite  a  repetition  on  a  much  larger  scale;  hence,  we  hear 
of  bad  beef  being  shipped  to  Cuba  at  this  very  moment.  There 
is  another  reason  for  getting  at  the  truth  and  driving  the  guilty 
parties  from  public  life.  The  United  States  is  not  out  of  the 
woods.  It  may  yet  have  trouble  both  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  army  bill,  which  passed  the  House  a  few  days  ago, 
calls  for  ioo.ooo  men.  If  it  becomes  generally  known  that  an  in- 
competent Secretary  still  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  the  lives  of 
the  soldiers  miserable,  and  subject  them  to  disease  and  death 
from  improper  food,  will  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  enlist  ioo.ooo 
men,  or  even  io.ooo?  This  is  a  point  of  view  that  has  not  occurred 
to  those  who  blame  General  Miles  for  too  much  zeal." — The 
American  {Rep.),  Baltimore. 

"A  Big  Task  for  the  'Heavenly  Twins.' "—"  What  to  do 
with  Miles  is  a  question  that  tests  the  ingenuity  of  those  tremen- 
dous twins,  Duty  and  Destiny,  who  are  personally  conducting 
that  good  man  William  McKinley  to  a  second  term.  It  certainly 
looks  as  if  they  had  lost  their  charge  and  he  had  wandered  away 
to  get  between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea. 

"What  a  wretched  fellow  this  man  Miles  is,  to  be  sure!  Why 
couldn't  he  fall  in  line  instead  of  making  all  this  row  merely  be- 
cause some  of  Mr.  McKinley's  campaign  contributors,  some  of 
Hanna's  and  Alger's  friends,  palmed  off  a  lot  of  poisoned  meat 
upon  the  soldiers  and  made  them  ill?  What  are  the  wrongs  of 
the  soldiers,  what  is  the  efficiency  and  honesty  of  the  army  ad- 
ministration, what  is  anything  or  anybody,  in  comparison  with 
the  'grave  responsibility  '  of  putting  the  second  term  even  in 
momentary  danger? 

"Who  is  Miles,  anyway?  Why,  anybody  could  win  promotion, 
as  he  won  it,  by  being  brave  and  capable  in  a  score  of  campaigns 
and  a  hundred  battles.  But  it  takes  a  genius  to  be  promoted  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  War  for  desertion  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  or  to  the  office  of  Adjutant-General  for  letting  one's  horse 
run  away  and  carry  one  eight  miles  from  the  battle. 

"Who  is  Miles  that  he  should  set  himself  up  against  the  chil- 
dren of  destiny  ?  " — 7 he  World  {//id.  Dem.),  New  York, 

"Let  No  Guilty  Man  Escape." — "It  will  be  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, if  General  Miles  is  disciplined  in  such  fashion  that  he  shall 
seem  to  be  punished,  not  for  a  breach  of  military  etiquette,  but  at 
the  demand  of  the  Chicago  meat  men,  because  ht  has  insisted 
that  they  defrauded  the  Government  and  impaired  the  efficiency 
of  the  army.  The  meat-packing  interest  of  the  country  is  power- 
ful and  unscrupulous.  An  army  of  agents  and  subordinates  in 
the  cities  of  the  republic  is  used  to  evade  and  break  down  the 
laws  which  prohibit  the  cale  of  its  product,  oleomargarin.  for 
butter  and  at  butter  prices.  It  defends  the  minor  dealers  who  are 
caught  in  the  act  of  breaking  the  law  at  its  instance.  It  boasts  of 
its 'pull'  with  courts  and  legislatures,  with  officials  and  political 
leaders,  national,  state,  and  municipal,  of  high  and  low  d. 
We  have  seen  here  in  Washington  clear  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread ramifications  of  its  influence,  and  of  the  di  'Torts 
of  which  it  is  capable  in  defense  of  those  accused  of  violating  the 
ant i -oleomargarin  laws. 

"There  are  indications  that  similar  influences  have  been  in- 
voked to  prevent  a  full  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  cha 
of  the  meat  supplied  to  our  army,  against  which  serious  charges 
have  been  made  by  many  officers  and  soldiers,  who  ate  it  or  re- 
fused to  eat  it,  and  were  in  position  to  know  whereof  they  speak. 
General  Miles  says  that  as  commanding  general  he  has  been  in- 
vestigating this  matter,  and  that  he  lias  collected  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence that  is  convincing. 

"The  public  assents  to  the  contention  that  General  Miles  should 
be  disciplined  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  insubordination,  just  as  it 
promptly  and  heartily  conceded  that  General  Eagan  should  be 
punished  for  his  gross  offense,  but  it  is  much  more  profoundly 
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concerned  that  the  truth  or  the  falsity  of  the  accusations  against 
the  army  beef  shall  be  determined,  and  that  adequate  punishment 
shall   be  inflicted  upon  any  and  all  found  guilty  of  the  alleged 

crime  against  the  army  and  against  the  nation.  It  is  too  late  to 
suggest  that  our  export  trade  will  sutler  from  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges.  That  harm  has  already  been  done.  When 
the  question  at  issue  is  a  charge  o(  fraudulent  and  treasonable 
practises  affecting  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  army  in  time  oJ 
war.  the  peop'.e  will  not  listen  patiently  to  suggestions  of  finan- 
cial expediency  from  the  persons  accused,  nor  will  they  be  satis- 
fied if  in  enforcing  military  discipline  against  General  Miles  any 
obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  fullest  investigation  of  the 
charges  affecting  the  beef."—  The  Star  (/«</.),    Washington. 

Miles  Should  be  Cashiered.— "General  Miles  used  the  War 
Department  machinery  to  conduct  an  investigation  for  the  benefit 
of  his  newspaper  allies.  lie  sought  from  the  Department  author- 
ity, which  was  readily  granted,  to  pursue  an  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
sistence methods  of  the  army.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  he 
made  known  not  to  the  Department,  not  to  the  President,  but  to 
the  public  press.  He  turned  the  office  of  general  commanding 
the  United  States  army  into  an  agency  for  the  procurement  of 
army  scandals  for  sensational  journals.  .  .  .  Had  a  second  lieu- 
tenant been  concerned  in  such  disreputable  practises  he  would  be 
broke  instanter.  The  same  rnle  of  official  action  must  be  applied 
to  the  major-general  commanding  when  he  stoops  to  methods  of 
which,  to  the  honor  of  the  army  be  it  said,  no  second  lieutenant 
has  ever  been  convicted." — The  Press  {Rep.),  New  York. 

The  Real  Alger  Peril. —"Why  such  excitement,  such  fury, 
about  one  poor  blundering  Secretary  smeared  with  politics? 

"The  answer  is  that  there  is  far  more  than  a  question  of  per- 
sonality involved.  Alger  and  his  methods  and  his  backers  stand 
for  an  assault  upon  the  army  more  deadly  than  any  armed  enemy 
could  ever  deliver.  They  are  for  breaking  down  its  prestige  and 
morale.  For  their  own  personal  and  partizan  ends,  they  would 
prostitute  the  one  trained  service  the  country  has.  That  is  why 
regular  army  officers  are  roused  to  indignation  at  the  mention  of 
the  name  of  Alger.  He  has  trampled  on  the  most  cherished  tra- 
ditions of  their  profession.  For  merit  he  has  substituted  favorit- 
ism. He  has  stuffed  the  service  with  civilians.  Boys  he  has  put 
over  gray-haired  veterans,  just  as  used  to  be  the  case  when  com- 
missions in  the  army  were  openly  sold.  Assignments  to  duty  are 
made,  under  the  Alger  system,  orders  are  given,  not  to  get  the 
work  done  in  the  best  military  manner,  but  to  make  places  for 
dependents,  to  pay  political  debts  and  create  political  obligations. 
Alger's  is  the  dirty  hand  of  politics  fouling  a  profession  that  has 
been  peculiarly  the  home  of  educated  gentlemen.  No  wonder  the 
gentlemen  display  some  heat  when  speaking  of  one  who  is  their 
official  superior,  but  whose  intrigues  and  tricks  and  deceptions 
and  base  uses  of  the  army  fill  them  with  loathing  for  the  man  and 
with  fears  for  the  future  of  the  service 

"Why  navy  officers  should  also  make  forcible  remarks  about 
Alger  is  now  getting  to  be  plain.  They  fear  that  his  slimy 
methods  will  soon  invade  the  navy.  Already  the  first  step  has 
been  taken  or  attempted.  The  Senate  has  amended  the  navy 
personnel  bill  so  as  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  appoint  civilians 
direct.  Officers  of  the  navy  are  frantic  at  the  proposal.  They 
would  rather  see  the  whole  bill  fail.  It  is  a  plan  to  Algerize  the 
navy.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  makes  the  real  Alger  peril 
apparent.  Nothing  is  too  fine,  no  traditions  or  system  too  sacred, 
for  his  sprawling  hand  to  seize  upon  and  subdue  to  partizan 
schemes.  He  is  ready  to  take  the  last  step  in  political  degrada- 
tion and  corruption,  and  make  of  both  army  and  navy  a  politi- 
cian's machine  instead  of  an  honorable  and  secure  profession. 
And  when  anybody  says  Alger,  he  means,  of  course,  Alger's 
master.  The  President  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  and  the 
Secretary  must  stand  or  fall  together.  So  they  must ;  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  indignation  of  army  and  navy  at  the  de- 
moralizing and  defiling  work  of  Alger  will  begin  to  burn  hotly 
against  the  man  who  is  both  legally  and  morally  responsible  for 
what  his  underling  does. " —  The  Evening  Post  (hid. ) ,  New  York. 

Extracts  from  two  editorials  in  papers  published  at  the  meat- 
packing centers,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  have  special  interest : 

Suspend  General  Miles. — "General  Miles  is  the  active  com- 
mander of  the  army  because  he  is  the  senior  major-general,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Congress  compelling  the  President 
to  keep  him  in  that  position. 


"General  Miles  has  been  in  the  military  service  nearly  thirty- 
eight  years,  lie  is  familiar  with  the  rules  followed  during  the 
Civil  War.  and  the  regulations  governing  the  army  have  been 
prepared  under  his  direction.  He  is  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
he  has  violated  every  principle  of  discipline.  He  is  probably  in- 
fluenced by  some  strong  motive,  but.  whatever  the  motive,  his 
sense  of  courtesy,  his  judgment,  his  soldierly  sense  of  duty  have 

all  been  blunted.     He  has  disappointed  his  friends,  and  lias  given 
his  many  enemies  the  opportunity  they   have   been   seeking   for 

twenty  years 

"Not  since  the  Civil  War  has  a  general  commanding  the  army 
violated  the  discipline  and  traditions  of  the  army.  Never  has 
there  been  any  scandal  connected  in  any  way  with  the  command- 
ing general.  Never  have  the  subordinate  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  had  reason  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  general  commanding.  Other  generals  have 
had  controversies  with  Secretaries  of  War.  Sherman,  Sheridan, 
and  Schofield  had  differences  with  the  War  Department,  but  not 
one  of  them  adopted  the  policy  of  General  Miles.  Persisted  in, 
this  policy  will  demoralize  the  army  and  disgrace  the  country. 
General  Miles  is  a  master  of  political  as  well  as  military  intrigue, 
and  his  friends  will  promptly  espouse  his  cause.  An  acute  con- 
troversy between  the  friends  of  the  Administration  and  the  friends 
of  General  Miles  will  be  most  unfortunate  just  at  this  time.  The 
bitterness  engendered  may  defeat  the  army  reorganization  bill  in 
the  Senate,  but  the  President  can  not  avoid  much  longer  the  plain 
logic  of  the  situation.  The  suspension  of  General  Miles  from 
command  would  without  any  further  action  put  General  Merritt 
in  command  of  the  army.  This  would  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
General  Miles,  and  it  could  not  be  construed  as  an  act  of  favorit- 
ism toward  the  War  Department." — The  Inter  Ocean  {Rep.) 
Chicago. 

Conspiracy  to  be  Unearthed. — "But  the  greatest  pressure  that 
is  being  brought  to  bear  to  disgrace  General  Miles  comes  from 
certain  meat-packers.  They  say  he  injured  the  reputation  of 
their  products  when  he  charged  the  Commissary  Department  with 
supplying  the  army  with  inferior  beef.  If  he  had  the  evidence 
before  him  to  substantiate  the  charge,  it  would  have  been  no  worse 
to  suppress  the  fact  than  to  have  conspired  with  Spain  for  the 
overthrow  of  his  army.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  manufactured 
the  charge  to  throw  discredit  upon  any  one,  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
service  and  should  be  treated  to  the  short  shrift  of  a  drumhead 
court-martial.  Not  only  the  United  States,  but  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  has  the  right  to  know  the  facts.  If  it  is  a  conspiracy  to 
degrade  Miles,  or  if  it  is  a  conspiracy  to  degrade  any  other  officer 
of  the  army,  or  injure  the  business  of  a  meat-canning  company, 
the  public  wants  to  know  it.  The  good  name  and  high  character 
of  the  army  are  involved,  and  all  the  facts  should  be  known  and 
ample  punishment  meted  out  to  the  guilty,  if  it  should  necessitate 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  from  rear  rank  private  to  the 
general-in-chief." — The  Times  {Dem.) ,  Kansas  City. 


HOW   WE   CAME  TO  TAKE  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

T  N  the  discussion  of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  Senate,  members  of 
■*■  the  Paris  Commission  in  turn  sought  to  explain  how  negotia- 
tions concluded  with  the  cession  of  the  Philippines.  These  ex- 
planations took  place  in  executive  session,  and  secret  correspond- 
ence between  the  State  Department  and  our  commissioners  was 
also  submitted  to  the  Senate.  From  press  accounts  of  the  corre- 
spondence it  appears  that  the  President's  early  instructions  con- 
cerning demands  in  the  Philippines  called  for  "nothing  less  than 
the  island  of  Luzon."  Other  commissioners  corroborate  Senator 
Gray's  statement,  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest  January  28,  to 
the  effect  that  during  the  progress  of  negotiations  it  came  to  pass 
that  either  the  Philippines  must  be  taken  or  the  treaty  would  fail. 
The  offer  of  $20,000,000  cleared  the  way  to  an  agreement.  Oppo- 
nents of  the  treaty  contended  that  the  alleged  alternative  had 
not  been  made  clear  by  any  of  the  explanations  offered. 

In  current  periodicals  several  supplementary  statements  of  per- 
tinent interest  have  appeared.  John  Bassett  Moore,  secretary 
and  counsel  to  the  American  Peace  Commission,  contributes  an 
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article  to  The  Independent,  New  York,  February  2,  in   which  he 
says : 

"By  the  protocol  of  August  12,  Spain  agreed  to  relinquish  all 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba,  and  to  cede  to  the 
Unite'1.  Slates  Puerto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West 
well  as  the  island  of  Guam,  in  the  Ladrones;   and  it 
was  provided  that  the  tre  ace  should  determine  'the  con- 

disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philippines.'  In  the 
correspondence  leading  up  to  the  conclusion  of  this  convention, 
the  Spanish  Government  declared  that  it  did  not  a  priori  renounce 

vereignty  over  the  group,  thus  implying  that  it  might  do  so 
in  the  end. 

(  fa  was  the  situation  that  confronted  the  Peace  Commission- 
ers at  Paris.  In  the  first  paper  presented  by  the  Spanish  commis- 
sioners it  was  declared  that,  since  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  the 
Status  quo  in    the    Philippines   had  '  been    altered    with   daily    in- 

ng  gravity  to  the  prejudiced  Spain  by  the  Tagalo rebels, 
who  formed  during  the  campaign,  and  still  form,  an  auxiliary 
force  to  the  regular  American  troops.'     This  declaration,  while 

erted    the   existence  of   a  relation  between    the   American 
and  the  insurgents  which  the  Government  of  the  United 

;  had  not  Bought  to  establish,  and  had,  indeed,  disclaimed, 
practically  admitted  that  Spain  was  unable  to  maintain  herself  in 
the  group  even  as  against  the  natives. 

"What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  islands?  To  attempt  to 
restore  them  to  Spain,  even  if  there  had  been  no  question  of  for- 
eign complications  to  consider,  would  have  been  a  tragic  farce. 
This  fact  is  so  generally  understood  that  the  idea  of  restoration 
has  found  few  advocates. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United  States  should  have  pur- 
sued the  same  course  as  was  taken  with  reference  to  Cuba,  and 
have  required  Spain,  instead  of  ceding  the  islands,  merely  to  re- 
linquish all  claims  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  our  position  would  have  been  improved  by 
such  a  measure.  The  concession  made  by  Spain  would  have 
been   as  great   in   the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  would  have 

:  for  a  corresponding  compensation.  Moreover,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  concessions  to  obtain  from  Spain  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  was  that  of  the  simple  relinquishment  of  her  sover- 
eignty over  Cuba.  She  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  her  subjects 
and  their  property,  to  cede  the  island  to  the  United  .States,  and, 
in  fact,  strenuously  insisted  upon  doing  so.  The  American 
Commissioners,  however,  adhered  to  the  resolution  of  Congress, 
with  the  necessary  result  that,  while  we  have  not  acquired  the 
permanent  sovereignty  of  Cuba,  we  are  in  actual  and  indefinite 
occupation  of  the  island,  with  all  the  responsibility  for  good  gov- 
ernment and  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  that  such  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  entails.  In  the  Philippines 
our  position  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  we  are  to 
possess  full  sovereignty  and  title,  so  that  we  may  deal  with  the 
situation  with  the  utmost  freedom.  But  it  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  we  should  have  entered  into  some  arrangement  with 
other  powers  for  the  government  of  the  islands  under  an  interna- 
tional agreement.  Docs  experience  justify  such  an  attempt?  It 
may  be  asserted  that  no  such  arrangement  has  ever  been  made 
except  <>n  grounds  of  apparent  necessity,  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing armed  conflicts  between  the  interested  powers.  We  have 
ourselves  for  some  years  been  concerned  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
a  tripartite  government  in  Samoa.     The  islands  are  few  in  num- 

.nd  their  affairs  by  no  means  intricate,  ami  yet  they  are  the 

of  frequent  commotions,  such  as  we  are  witnessing  at  the 

present  moment.      The  j^reat  vice  in  international  governments  is 

that   they  perpetuate   the  jealousies    in  which    they  originate,  ami 

tend  to  aggravate  rather  than  to  remedy  the  local  conditions  that 

render  self -government  impracticable. 

"In   this  relation  a  sharp  distinction    must   be   drawn    between 

•its  for  the  government  of  countries  in- 
capable of  conducting  a  civilized  administration,  and  mi 

di/.ation  with  reference  to  countries  like  Belgium 

and  Switzerland.     Belgium  and  Switzerland  are  highly  civilized 

of  maintaining  orderly  and  prosperous  govern- 

1  without  foreign  intervention  orcontrol,      The  international 

,  with  respe<  t  to  them,  1  esigned  0 

their  lndepend<  i<  bments  of  for- 

;  ■  The;     imply  de<    ir<  the  policy  of  '  bands  off. ' 

In  v  ■  ts,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  cases  <>t  Belgium 

and  Switzerlam  examples  of  what  Bbould  be  done  in  re- 


gard to  the  Philippines.  They  would  be  more  to  the  point  if 
there  was  evidence  to  show  that  any  native  government  could 
unaided  even  temporarily  establish  its  authority  over  half  the 
group,  to  say  nothing  of  maintaining  its  power  and  affording  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property. 

"It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  concerning  the  Philippines  are  the  logical  result  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  United  States  has  been  placed  in  n 
of  the  islands.  The  question  of  their  future  government  and  its 
forms  and  limitations  may  be  determined  in  due  time  upon  full 
investigation  and  deliberation.  It  can  not  be  determined  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  Indeed,  as  it  is  not  seriously  proposed  either 
to  give  the  islands  back  to  Spain,  were  such  a  thing  practicable, 
or  to  allow  her  a  share  in  their  future  control,  it  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  inappropriate  toreopen  the  negotiations  and  prolong 
the  present  condition  of  things  for  the  purpose  of  informing  her, 
through  an  amendment  to  the  treaty,  of  our  present  views  as  to 
our  future  policy.  With  the  treaty  ratified  and  the  state  of  peace 
reestablished,  we  may  work  out  our  policy  with  a  free  hand. 
That  it  will  be  just  and  enlightened  is  an  assumption  that  may 
fairly  be  made.  The  policy  of  the 'open  door,'  declared  in  the 
negotiations  at  Paris  and  secured  by  the  treaty  to  Spain,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  intelligence  with  which  our  Government  has  ap- 
proached the  problems  before  it,  as  well  as  of  its  beneficent  inten- 
tions. In  the  same  spirit  it  doubtless  will  endeavor  to  establish 
111  the  islands  the  most  liberal  system  of  self-government  com- 
patible with  order. " 

David  J.  Hill,  recently  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
in  an  article  entitled  "The  War  and  the  Extension  of  Civiliza- 
tion" (Forum,  January)  says: 

"'  When  the  Peace  Com missioners  of  the  United  States  met  those 
of  Spain  at  Paris,  it  had  become  evident  to  our  Government  that 
there  was  no  logical  justification  of  the  war  which  did  not  involve 
the  abdication  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  all  the  territories  in 
question.  To  claim  the  abdication  of  Spanish  rule  over  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  to  permit  it  to  continue  over  the  Philippines, 
would  have  been  to  assert  that  our  motives  and  purposes  were 
different  from  those  which  really  inspired  and  authorized  our  war 
for  Cuba 

"There  are  only  three  possible  positions  to  be  taken  upon  the 
question  of  our  proper  relation  to  the  late  colonies  of  Spain  :  (1) 
That  Spain  had  a  right  to  exploit  them,  and,  since  we  have  de- 
feated her,  that  we  have  succeeded  to  that  right;  (2)  that  Spam 
was  wrong  in  her  treatment  of  her  colonies,  but  that  we  had  no 
right  to  interfere;  and  (3)  that  Spain  was  wrong  to  an  extent 
that  justified  our  interference  and  our  substitution  of  a  better 
order.  Those  who  accept  the  last  position  must  admit  that  our 
duty  has  not  been  fully  performed  until  we  have  substituted  a 
better  order  than  we  found — in  truth,  the  best  order  we  are  able 
to  secure. 

"Having  invoked 'humanity  '  and  'civilization'  as  the  watch- 
words of  the  war,  they  now  clearly  prescribe  our  task  in  imposing 
peace.  The  current  course  of  events  has  been  described  by  its 
enemies  as  'imperialism,'  and  by  its  friends  as  'expansion  '  ;  but 
neither  of  these  terms  quite  accurately  meets  the  case.  The  pur- 
pose of  our  Government  has  not  been  the  subjection  of  foreign 
peoples  for  the  sake  of  empire,  nor  the  enlargement  of  our  terri- 
torial  limits  for  the  sake  of  expansion.      Roth  of  these  words  im- 


t  m  ii  Sam:  "When  did  you  gtt  that  hut  ? "—  The  Herald,  Boston. 
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perfectly  express  the  situation,  and,  thus  far  at  least,  are  not  true 
to  history.  A  more  fitting  term  to  designate  the  aims  anil 
achievements  of  the  nation  is,  perhaps,  the  phrase  'the  extension 
of  civilization  '  ;  for  it  expresses  the  motive  anil  controlling  prin- 
ciple of  the  war  ami  of  the  treaty  by  which,  when  ratified,  it  is  to 
be  concluded. 

"The  real  problem  of  the  moment  is,  How  can  the  permanent 
peace,  for  which  the  war  was  fought,  be  best  secured?  By  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  United 
States  has  a  clear  Held  for  the  exercise  of  its  peaceful  intentions. 
Nothing  short  of  this  unqualified  opportunity  could  have  satisfied 
the  just  expectations  of  the  American  people  ;  and  this  fact  alone 
is  the  sufficient  justification  of  the  work  thus  far  accomplished. 
In  the  midst  of  the  questions  which  not*  agitate  the  public  mind 
there  is  one  clear  certainty — namely,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  best  security  against  international  in- 
trigue, chronic  revolution,  and  every  form  of  violence  to  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  man. 

"Precisely  what  our  ultimate  relation  should  be  to  the  terri- 
tories over  which  Spain  abandons  her  sovereignty  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  the  future.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  commits 
our  Government  to  no  particular  policy  in  that  regard,  but  opens 
the  way  for  the  final  adoption  of  whatever  course  may  seem  most 
desirable  after  mature  deliberation  in  the  light  of  more  perfect 
knowledge." 


THE    HOUSE  ARMY   BILL. 

r"PHE  House  of  Representatives,  on  January  31,  passed  what 
*•  is  known  as  the  Hull  army  bill,  which  authorizes  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  regular  army  to  about  100,000  men,  but  gives  the 
President  authority  to  reduce  the  infantry  and  cavalry  arms,  thus 
fixing  a  minimum  of  about  50,000  men.  The  amended  bill  was 
passed  by  practically  a  party  vote  of  16S  to  125,  only  6  Republi- 
cans voting  against  it  and  5  members  of  the  opposition  voting 
for  it. 

An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Cummings,  of  New  York, 
providing  that  the  President  should  not  use  United  States  troops 
as  a  posse  comitatus  in  suppressing  local  strikes  or  riots  except 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  governor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
disorder  occurred,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  121  to  93. 

An  amendment  abolishing  army  canteens,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  North  Dakota,  was  adopted  without  division.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  officer  or  private  soldier  shall  be  detailed  to  sell  in- 
toxicating drinks,  as  a  bartender  or  otherwise,  in  any  post  ex- 
change or  canteen,  nor  shall  any  person  be  required  or  allowed  to 
sell  such  liquors  in  any  encampment  or  fort  or  on  any  premises 
used  for  military  purposes  by  the  United  States. 

Does  Not  Go  to  the  Root  of  Trouble. — "Plainly  the  work  of 
reorganizing  the  army  must  go  over  to  the  next  Congress,  some 
temporary  makeshift  being  adopted  meanwhile.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  a  good  deal.  Instead  of  placing  the  minimum  at 
50,000  men  and  giving  the  President  discretion  to  increase  it  to 
100,000,  as  was  proposed  a  day  or  two  ago,  the  bill  as  passed  re- 
verses that  and  fixes  a  maximum  of  100,000,  giving  the  President 
authority  to  reduce  it  to  50,000  by  the  process  of  reducing  the  size 
of  companies.  Among  the  amendments  are  a  reduction  of  331  in 
the  number  of  staff  officers,  a  provision  excluding  civilians  from 
appointment  to  the  corps  of  engineers,  authorizing  the  President 
to  recruit  from  the  natives  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Philip- 
pines, equalizing  promotions  and  authorizing  in  time  of  war  the 
employment  of  retired  officers,  and  subjecting  applicants  for  posi- 
tions in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  to  mental  and 
moral  examinations  as  well  as  physical.  These  are  decided  im- 
provements, but  still  the  bill  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
What  is  wanted  above  all  things  is  a  radical  reorganization  of  the 
staff,  the  substitution  of  merit  for  favoritism  in  making  appoint- 
ments, and  concentration  of  authority  and  responsibility.  The 
army  can  not  be  run  on  the  basis  of  partizan  politics  without 
disaster.  From  this  has  arisen  the  scandals  of  the  recent  war — 
the  unfit  staff  appointments,  the  camp  and  transport  horrors,  the 
crowding  and  confusion,  the  beef  revelations,  the  Eagan  explo- 
sion, and  many  others.     The  Hull  bill  does  not  make  the  radical 


reorganization  and  reform  that  must  be  made  if  the  Army  De- 
partment is  to  be  made  as  efficient  as  the  Navy  Department." — 
The  Advertiser  {Rep.),  Portland,  Me. 

An  Educated  Army. — "It  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  human 
probability  that  any  American  President  in  our  time  will  find  it 
either  desirable  or  safe  to  reduce  the  educated  army  of  the  United 
States  very  much  below  the  limit  of  our  hundred  thousand.  When 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  have  been  pacified  and  their  control 
transferred  to  their  civil  authorities,  our  own  great  system  of 
coast  defense  with  its  scores  of  mighty  fortresses  and  hundreds  of 
costly  high-power  guns  will  be  nearing  completion.  These  forts 
will  have  to  be  garrisoned.  Skilled,  constant  attention  will  be 
demanded  by  the  great  guns  and  their  intricate  machinery.  This 
vast  enginery  of  national  protection  can  not  be  entrusted  to  ama- 
teurs. And  the  Spanish  war  has  not  been  fought  in  vain  ;  its 
tremendous  lessons  are  not  going  to  be  forgotten.  Intelligent 
America  realizes  more  than  ever  before  the  value  of  the  educated 
soldier — and  it  knows  full  well  that  he  can  not  be  'improvised  ' 
in  an  emergency,  but  that,  like  every  other  educated  man,  he  is 
the  perfect  fruit  of  long  and  patient  scientific  training." — The 
Journal  (Rep.),  Boston, 

"The  President's 'discretion  '  has  admitted  and  will  admit  of 
his  presenting  all  sorts  of  men,  educated  and  uneducated,  trained 
and  untrained,  white  and  colored,  with  military  commissions,  to 
the  disadvantage  and  disgust  of  West  Pointers,  and  to  the  lower- 
ing of  both  the  social  and  professional  standard  of  the  military 
officers  of  Uncle  Sam's  army.  The  Hull  bill,  even  in  its  amended 
state,  can  not  command  approval  anywhere."—  The  'Ti>ncs- 
Democrat  (Dem.),  New  Orleans. 

"The  principle  of  the  House  bill  is  one  that  commends  it  to  the 
intelligent  citizenship  of  the  country.  There  is  no  question  of 
expansion  involved.  We  have  already  expanded.  New  govern- 
mental responsibilities  have  been  forced  upon  us  from  which  we 
can  not  honorably  escape.  It  is  not  a  question  of  new  territorial 
acquisitions;  it  is  a  question  of  maintaining  order  in  the  territory 
already  under  our  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  a  question  of  national 
defense.  "  The  Senate  should  pass  the  bill . " —  The  Times-Herald 
(Ind.  Rep.),  Chicago. 

The  Army  Canteen. — "There  was  very  little  discussion  of  the 
amendments,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  criticism  of  the  bill  in- 
dulged in  was  intelligent  or  liberal  or  even  decent.  The  result  of 
this  defective  consideration  of  the  bill  is  shown  in  some  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  measure,  and  in  no  instance  more  so  or  at 
greater  variance  with  sanity  and  discrimination  than  in  the 
amendment  secured  by  Mr.  Johnson  abolishing  the  army  post  ex- 
change, unfairly  called  the  'bar.'  No  provision  will  so  hurt  the 
morale  of  the  enlisted  force  as  this  action  on  Mr.  Johnson's  part. 
But,  of  course,  where  colonial  imperialism  is  involved  such  in- 
significant things  as  the  comfort  and  morals  of  our  soldiers  are 
hardly  worth  considering." — The  Army  and  Navy  Register, 
Washington. 

"It  looks  as  tho  we  might  safely  prepare  our  farewell  message 
to  the  beer-selling  canteen.  This  is  one  of  the  compensations 
the  war  has  brought  us.  For  years  The  Voice  has  waged  war 
upon  this  feature  of  army  life  ;  but  so  far  did  the  evil  seem  to  be 
from  the  daily  concerns  of  the  people  that  it  was  impossible  to 
arouse  any  general  action.  When  the  war  came,  however,  and 
the  regiments  with  their  canteens  walked  out  into  the  public  gaze, 
when  volunteers  from  homes  all  over  the  land  enlisted  for  service 
and  began  writing  home  letters — then  the  monstrous  inconsistency 
of  the  institution  struck  home,  and  the  heart  of  the  nation  rebelled. 
Petitions  and  protests  flooded  Congress  and  the  White  House,  and 
the  response  has  been,  all  things  considered,  quick  and  gratifying. 

"Count  one  more  victory  for  enlightened  public  sentiment  over 
entrenched  evil.  Such  a  victory  strengthens  every  righteous 
cause  and  heartens  the  workers  for  truth  and  justice  every- 
where  

"If,  as  is  now  acknowledged,  the  beer-selling  canteen,  under 
the  regulations  of  military  authority  and  conducted  by  an  army 
officer,  can  not  be  made  anything  but  pernicious,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  saloon  in  our  new  possessions,  conducted  solely  for 
profit  and  not  subject  to  military  regulations?  Not  a  reason  can 
be  found  for  abolishing  beer  from  the  army  canteen  that  does  not 
apply  with  twofold  force  for  prohibiting  the  saloon  in  our  colonies. 
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The  people  of  those  color.  s,  have  not 

as  yet  contracted  the  habit  of  liquor-drinking.  The  only  drunken 
men  one  will  rind  in  Cuba  or  Puerto  Rico  are  Americans.  Win- 
let  the  saloon  get  a  hold  among  these  people  and  begin  its  artful 
work  of  inciting  them  to  drink  and  debauchery^" — The  New 
r  {Proh. ),  New   )  ork. 


CITIZENSHIP    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES.-I. 

IN  the  current  discussion  concerning  acquisitions  of  territory, 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of   citizens  occupy  the  fore- 

d.     The  subject  of  citizenship  is  confused  by  reason  of  its 

al   and   state   relations,   by   federal   naturalization   laws,    by 

state  regulation  of  suffrage,  and  by  amendments  to  the  federal 

tution.  Is  citizenship  at  once  both  federal  and  state,  or  arc 
the   two  parts  of  citizenship  separate  and  distinct?     Further,  is 

•rial  citizenship  distinguishable  from  United  States  citizen- 
ship? Affirmative  answers  to  all  three  queries  are  at  hand.  Leav- 
ing two  authorities  for  quotation  next  week,  we  quote  herewith 
from  the  revised  edition  of  "The  State  "  (a  study  in  comparative 
government  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  professor  of  jurisprudence  in 
Princeton  University)  extracts  giving  a  commonly  accepted  the- 
ory of  citizenship,  and  a  review  of  the  elements  of  confusion  per- 
taining thereto : 

"Citizenship  in  the  United  States  illustrates  the  double  charac- 
ter of  the  Government.  Whoever  possesses  citizenship  at  all  is  a 
citizen  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which  he 
He  can  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  alone,  or  only 
of  a  State;  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  both  or  of  neither;  the  two 
parts  of  his  citizenship  can  not  be  separated.  The  responsibilities 
of  citizenship,  too,  are  both  double  and  direct.  .  .  .  Every  citizen 
must  obey  both  federal  law  and  the  law  of  his  own  State.  His 
citizenship  involves  direct  relations  with  the  authorities  of  both 
parts  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and  connects  him  as  im- 
mediately with  the  power  of  the  marshals  of  the  United  States  as 
with  the  power  of  the  sheriff  of  his  own  county,  or  the  constable 
of  his  own  town." 

It  is  noted,  however,  that  our  population  is  probably  less  sta- 
tionary than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  that  consequently  the 
transfer  of  citizenship  from  one  State  to  another  has  been  greatly 
facilitated:  "A  very  brief  term  of  residence  in  a  new  home  in 
another  State  secures  the  privileges  of  citizenship  there;  but  in 
transferring  his  state  citizenship  a  citizen  does  not  affect  his 
citizenship  of  the  United  States  at  all. "  Indeed,  there  are  numer- 
ous elements  of  confusion  concerning  citizenship  : 

"A  very  considerable  amount  of  obscurity,  it  must  be  admitted, 
surrounds  the  question  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States.  The 
laws  of  our  States  have  so  freely  extended  to  aliens  the  right  to 
hold  property  and  even  the  right  to  vote  after  a  mere  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  naturalized  citizens — have,  in  brief,  so 
freely  endowed  aliens  with  all  the  most  substantial  and  distin- 
guishing privileges  ot  citizenship — that  it  has  become  extremely 
difficult  to  draw  any  clear  line,  any  distinction  not  merely  formal, 
between  citizens  and  aliens.  Of  course,  if  a  person  who  is  not 
formally  naturalized  exchanges  residence  in  a  State  in  which  he 
was  allowed  the  privileges  of  citizenship  for  residence  in  a  State 
in  which  those  privileges  are  denied  him,  lie  can  complain  oi  no 
injustice  or  inequality. 

"The    Constitution    of    the   United  States  commands  that 'the 

is  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 

immunities  of  citizens  in  the  s<  but  only  federal  law 

admits  aliens  to  formal   citizenship,  and  only  formal   citizenship 

ve  to  any  one,  wherever  he  n  gbt  to  the  pnv 

and    immunities  of  citizenship.      The   suffrage   in    particular  is  a 

privilege  which  each   state  may  grant  upon  terms  of  its  own 
ing,  provided  only  that  those  terms  be  not  inconsistent  with 
in  form  of  goverami 

leral  instrument  of  rial  m  in  both  States  and 

B  taken  in  account 

■    given  to  nt  of  citi- 


zenship by  an  alien.  The  power  to  prescribe  uniform  rules  of 
naturalization  rests  with  Congress  alone,  by  grant  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  States  can  not  make  rules  of  their  own  in  the  rm.tter, 
tho  they  may,  singularly  and  inconsistently  enough,  admit  to  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  on  what  terms  they  please.  The  national 
naturalization  law  requires  that  the  person  who  wishes  to  become 
a  citizen  must  apply  to  a  court  of  law  in  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  he  desires  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  for  formal 
papers  declaring  him  a  legal  citizen  ;  that  before  receiving  such 
papers  he  must  take  oath  to  be  an  orderly  and  loyal  citizen  and 
must  renounce  any  title  of  nobility  he  may  have  held  ;  and  that 
in  order  to  obtain  such  papers  he  must  have  lived  in  the  United 
States  at  least  live  years,  and  in  the  State  or  Territory  in  which 
he  makes  application  at  least  one  year ;  and  at  least  two  years 
before  his  application  he  must  have  declared  in  court  under  oath 
bis  intention  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen." 

So  far  as  suffrage  is  concerned,  the  force  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  according  to  Professor  Wilson,  is  practically  nil : 

"Federal  law  does  not  determine  who  shall  vote  for  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Constitution  provides 
simply  that  those  persons  in  each  State  who  are  qualified  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  to  vote  for  members  of  the 
larger  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  state  legislature  may  vote  also 
for  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States.  The  franchise  is  regulated,  therefore,  entirely  by  state 
law. 

"  In  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  .  .  .  a  very 
great  pressure  is,  by  intention  at  least,  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
States  to  induce  them  to  make  their  franchise  as  wide  as  their 
adult  male  population  [by  curtailing  representation  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  persons  excluded].  .  .  .  This  provision  has  in 
practise,  however,  proved  of  little  value.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  the  federal  authorities  to  carry  it  satisfactorily  into 
effect." 


NICARAGUA   CANAL   BILLS. 

THE  amended  Morgan  bill  providing  for  a  Nicaragua  canal 
passed  the  Senate  last  month  by  a  vote  of  4S  to  6.  In  the 
House  a  substitute  proposed  by  Mr.  Hepburn  is  under  considera- 
tion. By  the  time  the  project  reaches  a  conference  committee 
of  both  Houses  it  appears  to  be  assumed  that  the  status  of  Nica- 
raguan  concessions  and  of  the  Panama  project,  and  questi< 
treaty  obligations  and  government  ownership  or  control,  will  have 
been  debated  out  of  ambiguity. 

The  Senate  bill  provides,  in  brief — 

that  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $s. 000, 000  the  United  States  is  to 
take  over  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany, paying  for  the  same  at  cash  value  as  determined  by  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  one  million  shares  of  stock  of  the  company  the  United 
3  will  retain  925,000,  the  remainder  being  held  by  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica.  The  new  board  of  directors  is  to  consist  of 
seven  members,  of  whom  five  shall  be  appointed  by  the  United 
States  and  one  each  by  the  two  republics.  The  canal  is  to  be 
constructed  within  six  years,  at  an  expense  of  not  over  (115,000, • 
000,  not  more  than  $20,000,000  to  be  expended  annually.  The 
neutrality  of  the  canal  is  to  be  guaranteed,  but  the  United  States 
reserves  the  right  to  protect  it.  The  President  is  authori  I 
secure  any  changes  or  modifications  in  the  concession  from  the 
concessionaires  or  from  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  and  should 
such  negotiations  fail,  he  is  empowered  to  enter  into  arrange- 

for   another   route.      He    is  requested    to  negotiate   for  the 

abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 

The  House  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee  on  interstate  and 
11  commerce,  authorizes  the   President  of  the   United    S 
to  acquire  by  purchase  from  Nicaragua  and   Costa   Rica  the  terri- 
ary  to   build   the  canal   and   then   to  proceed   with    the 

construction  of  the  canal,  $1x5,000,000  being  appropriated  for  the 

completion  of  the  work  authorized. 

Qualified  and   Improved   Bill.— "Some  explanation   is  required 
by  those  who  have  no:    followed    the   phases  of  the  canal   contro- 
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versy.  The  Morgan  bill  recognizes  the  concession  of  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company.  Its  main  object  is  to  evade  the  prohibition 
in  that  concession  of  any  transfer  of  the  company's  privileges  to 
any  foreign  government.  The  bill  provides  for  the  payment  of 
S?, 000,000  to  the  company  for  the  redemption  of  all  its  obligations 
and  liabilities.  It  guarantees  the  bonds  of  the  company  in  the 
amount  of  $100,000,000.  The  United  States  is  to  be  merely  a 
stockholder  in  the  company,  but  it  is  to  acquire  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  stock  and  to  appoint  five  of  the  seven  directors  of 
the  enterprise.  In  short,  the  canal  is  in  reality  to  be  constructed, 
owned,  and  operated  by  the  United  States,  tho  under  the  conces- 
sion and  formal  title  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company. 

"Objections  may  come  from  two  sources.  Nicaragua  may 
protest  against  the  attempt  to  evade  the  anti-transfer  clause, 
and  Great  Britain  may  contend  that  the  practical  ownership  and 
control  of  the  United  States  contravene  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty.  The  Morgan  bill,  as  it  originally  stood,  afforded  no 
means  of  meeting  these  difficulties.  It  also  failed  to  provide  for 
the  removal  of  the  cloud  upon  the  company's  title  found  in  Nica- 
ragua's claim  that  the  concession  expires  absolutely  this  year, 
and  that  the  right  to  extension  has  been  forfeited.  Here  is  where 
the  Spooner  amendment  comes  in  to  safeguard  the  Government 
and  prevent  a  leap  in  the  dark.  It  declares,  in  the  first  place, 
that  if  the  President  shall  be  unable  to  secure  from  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rico  such  concessions  as  will  enable  us  to  build  and 
own  the  canal,  he  shall  have  the  authority  to  contract  for  the 
building  of  some  other  isthmus  canal  to  connect  the  two  oceans. 
In  the  second  place,  the  President  is  requested  to  negotiate  for 
the  abrogation  or  modification  of  any  treaty  obligation  which  may 
interfere  with  United  States  ownership  and  perpetual  control. 
Finally,  no  payments  are  to  be  made  to  the  company  unless  the 
President  shall  decide  to  construct  a  canal  under  its  concession. 

"This  amendment  renders  the  Morgan  bill  perfectly  harmless. 
It  recognizes  and  provides  for  all  the  uncertainties  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  so  cavalierly  and  contemptuously  brushed 
aside.  No  wonder  the  Senate  voted  for  the  bill  as  thus  qualified 
and  improved.  The  Government  will  proceed  deliberately,  as- 
certain the  exact  value  of  the  concession,  the  position  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  status  of  the  competing  Panama 
project.  It  will  be  in  no  hurry  to  incur  expenditures  and  assume 
responsibilities.  If  Mr.  Morgan  is  satisfied,  no  one  will  begrudge 
him  his  sense  of  victory.  In  reality  his  scheme  is  modified  very 
materially." — The  Evening  Post  {2nd.  Rep.),  Chicago. 

Dummy  Relief  Measure. — "On  this  measure  the  Senate  has 
been  literally  choked  in  its  own  fat.  Wholly  unable,  after  what 
Senator  Hoar  called  'six  or  eight  years  of  hammering,'  to  shape 
a  measure  on  which  a  majority  of  its  members  under  its  anarchic 
methods  could  agree,  it  simply  passes  the  bill  along  to  the  House 
in  practically  the  shape  in  which  it  came  from  the  Maritime  Canal 
Company's  lawyers.  In  the  last  few  days'  'debate  '  the  condition 
of  the  old  gentlemen  who  essayed  to  consider  the  measure  has 
been  that  of  men  who  thrust  cotton  in  their  ears  to  avoid  the 
stupefaction  consequent  upon  a  conflict  of  noises.  The  United 
States  Naval  and  Engineering  Commission  presented  a  report 
against  the  Maritime  Company's  route.  No  more  attention  was 
paid  to  this  official  and  properly  controlling  document  than  if  it 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of  China  and  concerned  the 
floods  on  the  Hoang-Ho.  The  Panama  Company  presented  the 
report  of  an  international  board  of  engineers  as  to  its  own  entire 
competence  to  handle  the  Isthmian  question  ;  the  Grace  crowd 
offered  to  build  a  canal  without  a  pennyworth  of  subsidy  (as, 
doubtless,  they  would  also  offer  to  build  a  viaduct  to  the  moon)  ; 
the  provisions  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  reiterately  demanded 
legislative  notice  more  extensive  than  the  superfluous  grant  of 
power  to  the  President  to  abrogate.  As  each  of  these  and  other 
various  phases  of  the  question  has  been  called  to  the  Senate's 
attention,  it  has  resolutely  shut  its  eyes,  closed  its  ears,  and  voted 
down  the  amendment — voted  for  nothing  but  the  relief  of  the 
long-suffering  Maritime  Canal  Company,  which  is  practically  all 
that  this  measure  conveys. 

"Now,  either  the  Senate  has  been  bought  up  cheaper  than  a 
job  lot  of  Chicago  aldermen  or  it  has  simply  confessed  its  incom- 
petence to  deal  with  this  intricate  subject.  The  latter  hypothesis 
is  undoubtedly  the  correct  one.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  dummy  skeleton 
of  a  bill  the  House,  which  has  been  through  a  committee  care- 
fully examining  all  the  features,  and  especially  the  later  develop- 
ments of  the  case,  will  doubtless  be  able  to  fashion  a  measure 


satisfactory  to  the  country,  or  at  least  one  in  which  regard  is  had 
to  some  interests  besides  those  of  the  Maritime  Canal  Company." 
—  The  Press  {Rep.),  New  York. 


"MR.    DOOLEY"   ON    EXPANSION    AGAIN. 

MR.  DOOLEY."  Peter  Dunne's  philosophical  saloon- 
keeper, whose  observations  on  current  topics  continue  to 
amuse,  not  to  say  instruct,  the  reading  public,  is  still  nerplexed 
but  hopeful  concerning  "expansion. "  We  quote  from  the  Chi- 
cago Journal  (copyright  1S99)  : 

"Whin  we  plant  what  Hogan  calls  th'  starry  banner  iv  Free- 
dom in  th'  Ph'lippeenes,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "an'  give  th'  sacred 
blessin'  iv  liberty  to  the  poor,  downthrodden  people  iv  thim  un- 
fortunate isles — dam  thim — we'll  larn  thim  a  lesson." 

"Sure,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  sadly,  "we  have  a  thing  or  two  to 
larn  oursilves. " 

"But  it  isn't  f'r  thim  to  larn  us,"  said  Mr.  Dooley.  " 'Tis  not 
f'r  thim  wretched  an'  degraded  crathers,  without  a  mind  or  a 
shirt  iv  their  own,  f'r  to  give  lessons  in  politeness  an'  liberty  to  a 
nation  that  mannyfacthers  more  dhressed  beef  than  anny  other 
imperyal  nation  in  th'  wurruld.  We  say  to  thim  :  'Naygurs, '  we 
say,  'poor,  dissolute,  uncovered  wretches,'  says  we,  'whin  th' 
crool  hand  iv  Spain  forged  man'cles  f'r  ye'er  limbs,  as  Hogan 
says,  who  was  it  crossed  th'  say  an'  sthruck  off  th'  come-alongs? 
We  did,  by  dad,  we  did.  An'  now,  ye  mis'rable,  childish-minded 
apes,  we  propose  f'r  to  larn  ye  th'  uses  iv  liberty.  In  ivry  city 
in  this  unfair  land  we  will  erect  schoolhouses  an'  packin'  houses 
an'  houses  iv  correction,  an'  we'll  larn  ye  our  language,  because 
'tis  aisier  to  larn  ye  ours  than  to  larn  oursilves  yours,  an'  we'll 
give  ye  clothes  if  ye  pay  f'r  thim,  an'  if  ye  don't  ye  can  go  with- 
out, an'  whin  ye'er  hungry  ye  can  go  to  th'  morgue — we  mane 
th'  resth'rant — an'  ate  a  good  square  meal  iv  ar'rmy  beef.  An' 
we'll  sind  th'  gr'reat  Gin'ral  Eagan  over  f'r  to  larn  ye  etiket  an' 
Andhrew  Carnegie  to  larn  ye  pathreetism  with  blowholes  into  it, 
an'  Gin'ral  Alger  to  larn  ye  to  hould  onto  a  job,  an'  whin  ye've 
become  edycated  an'  have  all  th'  blessin's  iv  civilization  that  we 
don't  want,  that'll  count  ye  wan.  We  can't  give  ye  anny  votes 
because  we  haven't  more  thin  enough  to  go  round  now,  but  we'll 
threat  ye  th'  way  a  father  shud  threat  his  childher  if  we  have  to 
break  ivry  bone  in  ye'er  bodies.     So  come  to  our  ar'rms,'  says  we. 

"But,  glory  be,  'tis  more  like  a  rasslin'  match  than  a  father's 
embrace.  Up  gets  this  little  monkey  iv  an'  Aguenaldoo  an'  says 
he  :  '  Not  for  us, '  he  says.  '  We  thank  ye  kindly,  but  we  believe, ' 
he  says,  'in  pathronizin  '  home  industhries, '  he  says,  'an','  he 
says,  'I  have  on  hand,'  he  says,  'an'  f'r  sale,'  he  says,  'a  very 
superyor  brand  iv  home-made  liberty  like  ye'er  mother  used  to 
make,'  he  says.  '  'Tis  a  long  way  fr'm  ye'er  plant  to  here, '  he 
says,  'an'  be  th'  time  a  cargo  iv  liberty,'  he  says,  'got  out  here 
an'  was  handled  be  th'  middlemen,'  he  says,  'it  might  spoil,'  he 
says.  'We  don't  want  anny  col'  storage  or  embalmed  liberty,' 
he  says.  'What  we  want  an'  what  th'  ol'  reliable  house  iv  Ague- 
naldoo,'  he  says,  'supplies  to  th'  thrade,'  he  says,  'is  fr'resh  lib- 
erty, r-right  off  th'  far'rm, '  he  says.  'I  can't  do  annything  with 
ye'er  proposition, '  he  says.  'I  can't  give  up, '  he  says,  'th'  rights 
f'r  which  f'r  five  years  I've  fought  an'  bled  ivry  wan  I  cud  r-reach, ' 
he  says.  'Onless,'  he  says,  'ye'd  feel  like  buyin'  out  th'  whole 
business,'  he  says.  'I'm  a  pathrite,'  he  says,  'but  I'm  no  bigot,' 
he  says. 

"An'  there  it  stands,  Hinnissy,  with  th'  indulgent  parent 
kneelin'  on  th'  stomach  iv  his  adopted  child,  while  a  dillygation 
fr'm  Boston  bastes  him  with  an  umbrella.  There  it  stands,  an' 
how  will  it  come  out  I  dinnaw  !  I'm  not  much  iv  an  expansionist 
mesilf.  F'r  th'  las'  tin  years  I've  been  thryin'  to  decide  whether 
'twud  be  good  policy  an'  thrue  to  me  thraditions  to  make  this 
here  bar  two  or  three  feet  longer,  an'  manny's  th'  night  I've  laid 
awake  thryin'  to  puzzle  it  out.  But  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
th'  Ph'lippeens  anny  more  thin  I  did  las'  summer,  befure  I  heerd 
tell  iv  thim.  We  can't  give  thim  to  anny  wan  without  makin'  th' 
wan  that  gets  thim  feel  th'  way  Doherty  felt  to  Clancy  whin 
Clancy  med  a  frindly  call  an'  give  Doherty 's  childher  th'  measles. 
We  can't  sell  thim,  we  can't  ate  thim,  an'  we  can't  throw  thim 
into  th'  alley  whin  no  wan  is  lookin'.  An'  'twud  be  a  disgrace 
f'r  to  lave  befure  we've  pounded  these  frindless  an'  ongrateful 
people  into  insinsibility.     So  I  suppose,  Hinnissy,  we'll  have  to 
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an'  do  th'  best  we  can,  an'  lave  Andhrew  Carnegie  secede 
fr'm  th'  Union.  They's*  wan  consolation,  an'  that  is,  if  th' 
American  people  can  govern  thimsilves  they  can  govern  anny- 
tbing  that  walk--. " 

"An*  what'd  ye  do  with  Aggy — what-d'ye-call-him  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Henne 

'  Well,"  Mr.  Dooley  replied  with  brightening  eyes,  "I  know 
what  they'd  do  with  him  in  this  ward.  They'd  give  thatpathrite 
lie  asks,  an'  thin  they'd  throw  him  down  an'  take  it  away 
fr'm  him." 


STATE    LEGISLATION    DURING   1898. 

A  VALUABLE  review  of  legislative  enactments  in  the  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union  during  the  year  1898  appears  in  the 
annual  Legislative  Bulletin  published  by  the  New  York  State 
Library.  The  following  extracts  from  a  summary  printed  in  The 
Tribune,  New  York,  show  important  and  distinctive  features  of 
new  state  laws  and  give  a  view  of  the  trend  of  legislation  : 

"The  movement  to  place  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  the  ex- 
isting white  supremacy  throughout  the  black  belt  of  the  South 
has  made  considerable  progress  during  the  last  year.  Mississippi 
adopted  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage  in  1S90,  and 
South  Carolina  provided  an  alternative  educational  or  property 
qualification  in  1895.  The  new  constitution  of  Louisiana  is  a 
much  more  radical  movement  in  the  same  direction.  The  ac- 
knowledged aim  has  been  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  negro  while  retaining  universal  manhood 
suffrage  for  the  white  race.  About  one  fifth  of  the  native  whites 
in  Louisiana  are  dliterate.  Some  scheme  seemed  desirable  to 
avoid  the  disfranchisement  of  this  large  number  of  white  voters. 
By  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  new  constitution  virtually  estab- 
lishes an  alternative  educational  or  property  qualification  for  all 
negroes,  but  for  those  whites  only  who  did  not  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  possess  the  franchise.  The  example 
set  by  these  States  seems  likely  to  be  followed  by  Alabama,  the 
legislature  having  provided  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of 
holding  a  constitutional  convention  to  the  people. 

"Delaware  is  the  first  State  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of 
voting  after  having  adopted  the  Australian  ballot.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  adopted  by  South  Dakota  provides  for  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  in  state  and  municipal  legislation.  This 
is  the  first  general  application  of  the  principle  in  any  State,  and 
its  operation  will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  Only  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Georgia,  and 
South  Carolina  now  have  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  New  York  legislature  of  189S  adopted  a  resolution  referring 
to  the  legislature  of  1899  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  biennial  sessions. 

"In  [896  the  national  conference  of  commissioners  on  uniform 
legislation  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  various  States  a  uni- 
form negotiable  instruments  law.  This  act  was  adopted  by  New- 
York.  Connecticut,  Florida,  and  Colorado  in  1897,  and  during  1898 
by  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts.  The  adoption  of  this 
law  by  the  rest  of  the  States  would  work  a  reform  of  great  value 
to  business  interests. 

"Massachusetts  and  Illinois  have  made  serious  attempts  to  re- 
form the  present  unsatisfactory  system  of  assessing  the  general- 
property  tax.  In  Massachusetts  the  stale  tax  commissioner  has 
been  authorized  to  appoint  a  deputy  who  may  visit  any  city  or 
town  and  inspect  the  work  of  its  assessors  and  require  of  them 
sin  h  action  as  will  tend  to  secure  uniformity  in  assessments 
throughout  the  commonwealth.  Illinois  has  thoroughly  revised 
its  very  unsatisfactory  system  of  assessments. 

"Massachusetts  has  empowered  cities  and  towns  to  lay  out  bicy- 
cle paths.  In  Ohio  county  commissioners  have  been  authorized 
to  levy  a  1  (l  a  year  on   bicycles,  and  with   the  pro- 

construct  and  maintain  bicycle  paths.     In  this  State  also  a 

law  has  \y  '   requiring   that  in  sprinkling  streets  in  cities 

of  tlie  first  class  a  dry  strip  three  feet  wide  shall   be  left,  in  which 
bicyclists  shall  have  the  right  of  way.     Beginning  with  New  York 

reive  states  have  passed  laws  requiring  bicycles  to  be 

other  baggage.      Virginia  was  added  to  this  list  during 
the  last  year. 

"The   review  states   that  one  of  the   most   marked   features  of 
ation    is  the  general  centralizing   move- 


ment. The  weaker  schools  are  being  consolidated,  the  unit  of 
local  administration  enlarged,  and  the  local  authorities  subjected 
to  increased  central  supervision.  The  movement  in  the  direction 
of  library  extension  through  the  establishment  of  state  traveling 
libraries,  first  undertaken  by  the  New  York  State  Library  in  1S92. 
has  since  spread  to  Montana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Iowa,  and  dur- 
ing 1S9S  to  New  Jersey. 

"South  Dakota  has  decided  u,  adopt  the  South  Carolina  plan  of 
dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic.  A  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors  exclusively  under 
State  control  was  ratified  at  the  November  election. 

"The  new  constitution  of  Louisiana  establishes  a  'railroad, 
express,  telephone,  telegraph,  steamboat  and  other  water  craft, 
and  sleeping-car  commission, '  consisting  of  three  members,  elected 
by  the  people,  with  most  extensive  power  to  establish  rates  and 
regulations,  determine  complaints,  and  make  investigations. 

"The  Torrens  system  of  land  registration  has  been  adopted  in 
Massachusetts.  This  system,  designed  to  simplify  transfers  of 
real  estate  through  an  official  registration  and  a  State  guaranty  of 
title,  was  first  adopted  in  the  United  States  by  Illinois  in  1895. 
This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  the  following  year, 
and  in  1S97  a  new  law  was  passed,  the  constitutionality  of  which 
has  recently  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  Ohio  the 
Torrens  system  was  adopted  in  1S96.  The  law  was  declared  un- 
constitutional in  1S97,  and  was  repealed  by  the  legislature  in  189S. 
California  adopted  the  system  in  1S97. 

"The  marked  development  of  'government  by  injunction  '  since 
the  labor  troubles  of  1S94  has  led  to  several  attempts  to  restrict 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  for  contempt.  In  1897  a  law 
passed  the  Kansas  legislature  dividing  contempts  into  two  classes, 
direct  and  indirect,  and  providing  a  trial  by  jury  in  case  of  indi- 
rect contempts.  A  similar  law  was  adopted  in  Virginia  in  1898. 
It  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  one  of  the  circuit  courts, 
and  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  list  of  Wall  Street  losers  is  never  published.— 
Plaindeater,  Cleveland. 

WE  hope  Mr.  MeKinley  has  made  sure  that  our  destiny  was  properly 
canned.  —  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

That  was  a  neat  epigram  of  the  governor's:  "In  serving  the  common 
weal  we  serve  the  Commonwealth."   -The  Transcript ',  Boston. 

A  Chicago  alderman  is  a  bankrupt.  Another  terrible  reflection  on  the 
evils  of  reckless  reform  agitation.—  The  Plaindeater,  Cleveland. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  canned-beef  concern  is  trying  to  use  the  f.u-t 
that  it  supplied  the  Government  as  an  advertisement.  —  The  Star.  Washing- 
ton. 

AMENITIES.  — Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  beamed  upon  each  other  affec- 
tionately. "Let's  take  something  !  "  urged  Uncle  Sam,  as  is  his  custom 
when  his  heart  is  full.  "By  all  means  !"  replied  John  Hull,  cordially.  "I 
suggest  territory  I"— Puck,  New  York. 

EXPLANATIONS.— "It  mnat  be  hard  for  public  men  whose  turn  has  come 
to  explain  how  they  came  to  %et  defeated." 

"Yes,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum  pensivelv ;  "but  not  so  hard  as  it  is 
for  some  of  'em  to  explain  how  they  come  to  get  elected."  - 7'he  Star, 
Washington. 


mi       kill    OLP     1  NATOR1AL  CANDIDATE     BOBS  UP  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A    PROTEST   AGAINST  AMERICA'S  REJECTION 
OF    POE. 

MR.  CHARLES  LEONARD  MOORE,  a  Philadelphia:! 
poet  and  critic,  alter  commenting  on  the  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion accorded  to  the  genius  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  by  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  on  the  prevailing  opprobrium  that  has  always 
clung  to  Poe's  memory  in  America,  takes  up  the  cudgels  uncom- 
promisingly in  his  behalf.  Mr.  Moore  writes  (  The  Dial,  Janu- 
ary i6)  : 

"Why  is  it  that  America  has  always  set  its  face  against  Poe? 
What  defect  was  there  in  his  life  and  art,  or  what  deficiency  in  the 
American  character  and  esthetic  sense,  or  what  incompatibility 
between  these  factors  in  the  case,  to  produce  such  a  result?  That 
to  a  great  extent  he  is  ignored  and  repudiated  is  unquestionable. 
His  life  has  been  written  and  his  works  edited  of  late  in  a  spirit 
of  cold  hostility.  Volumes  of  specimen  selections  of  prose  or 
verse  appear  with  his  work  omitted.  In  those  foolish  lists  of 
American  great  men  which  it  was  the  fashion  recently  to  cause 
school-children  to  memorize,  he  was  always  left  out.  Meanwhile, 
Europe  has  but  one  opinion  in  the  matter ;  and  whereas  Tenny- 
son is  domesticated  in  English-speaking  lands,  Poe  is  domiciled 
and  a  dominant  force  wherever  there  is  a  living  literature 

"There  are  three  excellent  ways  in  which  a  man  can  get  himself 
disliked  by  his  fellows:  he  may  stand  aloof  from  them,  he  may 
indulge  in  the  practise  of  irony,  and  he  may  be  'ever  right, 
Menenius,  ever  right. '  Poe  was  an  offender  in  all  these  respects. 
He  never  seems  to  have  had  an  intimate  friend — any  one  who 
could  do  for  him  what  Hamlet  craved  of  Horatio  with  his  dying 
breath.  Somebody  said  of  Calhoun  that  he  looked  like  one  who 
had  lost  the  power  of  communicating  with  his  fellow  beings.  A 
like  spell  of  isolation  is  upon  Poe.  Wanting  in  humor,  he  some- 
times tried  to  range  his  mind  with  others  by  the  use  of  irony ;  or 
he  assumed  an  air  which  I  suppose  he  thought  that  of  a  man  of 
the  world,  but  which  is  quite  detestable.  He  wrote  an  essay  on 
diddling  as  an  exact  science,  and  people  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  Jeremy  himself  in  person.  He  took  a  grim  delight  in 
scenes  of  horror,  and  people  imagined  he  acted  them  in  life. 
'The  Raven'  has  been  described  as  an  utterance  of  remorse. 
Remorse  for  what?  I  have  read  everything  that  has  been  gath- 
ered about  Poe,  and  I  can  not,  for  my  life,  imagine  him  as  any- 
thing but  a  stainless  and  chivalrous  knight.  The  few  trivial,  and 
usually  unsubstantiated,  smutches  which  microscopic  industry  has 
found  on  his  armor  would  not  show  at  all  against  a  panoply  less 
pure  and  white 

"The  tradition  is  that  he  was  a  drunkard.  There  is  not  evi- 
dence enough  against  him  to  hang  a  dog.  All  the  testimony 
actually  produced — all  the  witnesses  who  give  their  names  and 
addresses,  people  who  lived  with  him  and  knew  him  best,  deny 
it.  That  he  was  easily  affected  by  liquor  and  sometimes  over- 
come by  it,  is  possible— and  what  does  it  matter?  That  there 
was  anv  debauchery  is  impossible.  His  poverty  proves  it— the 
amount  of  work  he  did  proves  it,  and,  most  of  all,  the  quality  of 
what  he  wrote,  which  grew  in  power  and  concentration  to  the 
last.  There  is  more  plausibility  in  the  accusation  of  irregularity 
in  money  matters.  In  a  life  so  harassed  as  Poe's.  a  few  ragged 
debts  might  easiiy  be  left.  But  here  again  there  is  nothing  defi- 
nite. Nobody  has  come  forward  with  notes  of  hand  or  evidences 
of  defalcation.  On  the  contrary,  letter  after  letter  has  come  to 
light  showing  Poe's  scrupulous  exactitude  about  obligations. 
Practically,  he  was  cheated  by  almost  every  one  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact— and  then  these,  to  shield  themselves,  cried  after 
him  '  Stop  thief  !  ' 

"Poe's  principles  of  criticism  are  true  enough  within  limits,  but 
they  are  far  from  being  the  whole  truth.  His  lack  of  humor,  de- 
ficient knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  insensibility  to  that  side 
of  greatness  which  results  from  mere  mass,  quite  incapacitated 
him  from  criticizing  the  mightiest  works  of  literature.  But  he 
never  attempted  such  criticism  ;  and  for  the  work  he  had  to  do — 
the  appreciation  of  our  modern  English  or  American  masters— he 
was  almost  infallible 

"'Eureka  '  has,  I  judge,  been  less  read  than  anything  else  Poe 


wrote.  Certainly  it  has  been  little  discussed.  The  average  critic 
probably  finds  it  difficult  to  place,  and  so  lets  it  alone.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  place.  It  is  too  scientific  for  rhapsody  — too  plain  for  mys- 
ticism; and  yet  it  is  hardly  either  science  or  metaphysics.  It 
might  be  tersely  described  as  the  ideas  of  Spinoza  in  the  language 
of  Newton.  Poe  as  a  thinker  resembles  those  old  Greek  philoso- 
phers—Pythagoras, Parmenides,  or  Empedocles — who  chanted  in 
vei^e  their  luminous  guesses  as  to  the  origin  and  constitution  of 
things,  without  troubling  themselves  as  to  any  analysis  of  their 
knowledge.  Coleridge  said  of  Spinoza  that  if  It  rather  than  I 
was  the  central  fact  of  existence,  Spinoza  would  be  right.  It  and 
not  I  was  the  basis  of  the  pre-Socratic  Greek  thinkers  :  and  per- 
haps our  most  modern  philosophy  has  the  same  foundation. 
Schopenhauer's  substitution  of  will  for  consciousness  as  the  final 
fact,  and  the  Darwinian  theory,  both  tend  that  way.  Without 
knowing  anything  of  Schopenhauer,  and  anterior  to  Darwin,  Poe's 
thought  also  tends  that  way.  He  has  nothing  of  the  mathemati- 
cal pedantry  of  Spinoza,  and  of  course  none  of  the  immense 
scientific  detail  of  the  evolutionists;  but  I  do  not  see  why  his 
guess  is  not  as  good  as  theirs.  In  one  very  startling  idea  he 
seems  to  have  been  anticipated.  Deducing  that  the  universe  is 
finite — mainly  because  laws  can  not  be  conceived  to  exist  in  the 
unlimited — he  goes  on  to  say  there  may  yet  exist  other  worlds  and 
other  universes,  each  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  private  and  peculiar 
God.  Cardinal  Newman  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Franklin  used  to  dally  with  this  idea  in  conversation.  Poe,  while 
in  Philadelphia,  may  possibly  have  heard  of  Franklin's  specula- 
tion.    I  can  recall  nothing  like  it  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Moore  claims  that  Poe  was  not  only  the  best  artist,  but  the 
greatest  intellect,  that  America  has  produced. 


MICKIEWICZ  AND    PUSHKIN. 

ON  the  24th  of  December  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Adam 
Mickiewicz,  the  famous  Polish  poet,  was  marked  by  the 
unveiling  of  his  statue  in  Warsaw.  That  the  Czar  should  author- 
ize the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  entire 
writings  were  once  interdicted,  while  some  of  them  are  still  pro- 
scribed, is  surprising  and  significant.  The  centennial  received 
public  recognition  throughout  Russia.  It  was  celebrated  at  Cra- 
cow, in  Poland,  where  the  poet's  body  now  rests  ;  at  Lemberg  and 
Carlsbad  in  Bohemia;  at  Lausanne  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  Paris 
a  memorial  address  was  delivered  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre. 

M.  Louis  Leger  has  chosen  this  moment  of  reawakened  interest 
to  tell,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  of  the  curious  friendship  which 
existed  between  Mickiewicz  and  the  Russian  poet  Pushkin — a 
symbol,  he  suggests,  of  the  final  union  of  sympathies  between 
the  Poles  and  the  Russians. 

M.  Leger  first  traces  the  curious  resemblances  between  the  two 
lives.  Mickiewicz  was  born  December,  1798,  Pushkin  the  fol- 
lowing May.  Their  poetical  careers  were  both  of  short  duration  : 
Mickiewicz  ceased  writing  in  1834,  and  three  years  later  Push- 
kin met  his  tragic  fate.  Each  remains  the  greatest  exponent 
of  the  dramatic  school  in  his  own  country. 

In  1S20  Mickiewicz  left  his  native  land  of  Lithuania — which  he 
was  destined  never  to  revisit — to  enter  upon  his  long  exile  in  the 
heart  of  Russia.  For  the  next  nine  years  he  lived  sometimes  in 
St.  Petersburg,  sometimes  in  Odessa  or  Moscow.  In  1829  he 
went  to  Germany.  His  impressions  and  experiences  among  the 
Moabites  (as  he  called  the  Russians)  he  has  described  in  some 
later  poems,  remarkable  for  their  malice  and  bitterness.  But,  tho 
the  patriot  groaned  in  his  exile,  the  poet  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  extended  by  his  Russian  cojifreres,  and 
he  formed  several  friendships  which  outlasted  the  revolution  of 
1830.  which  definitely  estranged  the  two  people. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  17,  1852,  Mme.  Eudoxie  Rostopchine 
writes  of  the  "handsome  pilgrim  "  : 

"He  was  a  young  man,  pale  and  dark,  with  luxuriant  black 
hair,  an  inspired  expression  and  dreamy  brow.     Every  feature 
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bore  the  presage  of  a  great  future,  a  glorious  and  unusual  destiny. 
This  was  the  well-known  author  of  'Conrad  Wallenrod,'  etc." 

In  apposition  to  this  comes  Polevoi's  description  : 

"All  who  knew  Mickiewicz  intimately  loved  him,  not  as  a  poet 
(for  few  were  in  a  position  to  read  his  poetry),  but  as  a  man  of 
rare  intellectual  ability  ;  he  attracted  by  the  nobility  of  his  views, 
by  the  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  particularly  by  a  cer- 
tain good  nature  which  was  peculiarly  his.  His  appearance  was 
charming.  Beautiful  black  hair  crowned  a  finely  shaped  head; 
beneath  his  broad  brow,  which  bore  the  seal  of  meditation,  shone 
two  expressive  black  eyes  brilliant  as  diamonds.  .  .  .  Such  was 
his  usual  expression,  but  when  a  subject  interested  him  deeply. 
.  .  .  his  countenance  assumed  a  different  expression.  He  be- 
came a  veritable  magician.  His  improvisations  enchanted  his 
hearers,  altho,  as  our  circle  consisted 
solely  of  Russians,  he  usually  em- 
ployed the  French  language." 

Prince  Viazemsky  confirms  these 
assertions,  and  adds  that  every  one 
was  so  enraptured  with  his  talents 
that  the  fact  of  his  being  under 
governmental  supervision  was  ig- 
nored. 

He  possessed  this  gift  of  improvi- 
sation to  a  marvelous  degree.  "At 
such  times,"  writes  Viazemsky,  "he 
was  both  terrible  and  prophetic. 
His  silent  listeners  were  plunged  in 
a  sort  of  ecstasy."  Such  authorities  , 
as  Joukoosky  and  Pushkin  were  ,.._ 
stirred  to  the  depths  of  their  souls. 

His  compatriots  resented  his  ami-  r 
cable  relations  with  the  Russians  as 
a  treason.  He  defended  himself  in 
a  half-serious  manner  and  concluded 
with  these  words  :  "My  friend,  can 
one  attach  such  unimportant  trifles 
to  that  beautiful  sentiment  of  pa- 
triotism? Can  dinners,  dances, 
songs,  offend  our  country,  that  di- 
vine love ? " 

Pushkin,  says  M.  Leger,  was  al- 
ready celebrated   when   he    became 

acquainted  with  Mickiewicz,  having  already  completed  many 
of  his  works.  Many  of  them  are  still  interdicted  in  Russia  foi 
their  liberal  views.  His  liberal  views  and  Mickiewicz's  Polish 
patriotism  harmonized  perfectly.  Both  were  ardent  admirers  of 
Byron,  and  both  were  considered  as  leaders  of  the  romantic  school 
in  their  respective  countries.  From  their  first  meeting  they  were 
firm  friends. 

"Pushkin,"  writes  Mickiewicz  to  a  friend,  "is  about  my  age; 
he  has  read  deeply  and  well,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  modern 
literature,  and  possesses  elevated  ideas  of  poetry." 

•  voi   relates  that    Pushkin  conceived  a   profound  reverence 
for  Mickiewicz  at  their  first  interview.     Altho  accustomed  to  lead 
in  literary  circles,  he  modestly  resigned  the  priority  to  Mickiewicz 
Pushkin    was    not  Mickiewicz's  equal   either   by  education  or  per- 
sonal 

Pushkin  died  without  visiting  any  foreign  lands;   he  had  no  de 
0   travel,  and   always  concluded  by  Baying,  "1  know  Mickie 

win,  and  I  could  find  none  greater  than  he. "  M.  Leger  believi 

youthful  enthusiasm  blinded  the  author  of  "<>negnine."      Had  he 
visited  Weimar  he  would  have  met  Goethe,  and  Victor  Hugo  was 
then  alive,  both  masters  who   rivaled   Mickiewicz,  and  wt 
suredly    more   cveqly    balanced.      Mickiewicz    in    turn    defended 
Pushkin  with  bis  compatriots.     "He  is  the  first  poet  of  his  nation. 

That  is  his  title  of  glory." 

nous  interests,    political   views,    united   these   two.      In 
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his  sketch,  "The  Monument  of  Peter  the  Great,"  Mickiewicz  has 
reproduced,  or  endeavored  so  to  do,  an  actual  conversation  held 
during  a  storm  at  the  base  of  this  statue.  He  describes  their 
friendship,  the  circumstance  which  has  drawn  them  hither,  and 
the  Russian  poet's  words  as  he  compares  the  majestic  attitude  of 
the  bronze  emperor  with  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whose  attitude 
is  that  of  a  father  blessing  his  people.     He  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  The  Czar  Peter  holds  the  reins  of  his  charger  loosely  ;  one  sees 
that  he  tramples  all  under  foot  in  his  passage.  With  one  bound 
he  sprang  upon  the  granite  block.  The  frightened  steed  rears  in 
the  air,  the  Czar  gives  him  no  check  ;  the  horse  champs  his  bit. 
One  divines  that  he  must  fall,  must  be  dashed  to  pieces.  For 
centuries  he  has  reared  and  plunged,  but  he  has  not  yet  fallen. 
It   is  a  cascade  escaping  from  the  granite's   summit,  surprised 

by  the  frost  and  frozen,  suspended 
in  the  air.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as  the 
sun  of  liberty  shines,  when  the 
breath  of  the  Occident  revives  this 
empire.  .  .  .  what  will  become  of 
this  cascade  of  tyranny  ?  " 

Pushkin  held  liberal  views  even 
so  late  as  1S28;  but  may  it  not  be, 
as  the  eminent  Russian  critic  M. 
Spasowicz  suggests,  that  these  ex- 
treme notions  are  the  creation  of 
the  writer's  brain?  Pushkin  him- 
self wrote  as  follows  of  the  statue 
(Bronze  Cavalier,  1S34)  : 


"  1'pon  the  bank,  facing  the  lonely 
waves  he  stands,  overflowing  with 
noble  thoughts 

"And  he  thought:  'From  here 
we  will  menace  the  Swedes,  here 
will  we  found  a  city  to  the  grief  of 
a  proud  neighbor.  It  is  here  that 
nature  forces  us  to  .  .  .  plant  a 
stronghold  by  the  sea ' 

"  I  love  thee,  creation  of  Peter ; 
I  love  thy  severe  and  noble  aspect ; 
I  love  the  majestic  flow  of  the  Neva, 
the  granite  of  its  banks 

"Shine,  therefore,  O  City  of 
Peter,  and  endure  immovable  as 
Russia  itself." 


When  Mickiewicz  left  Russia  in  1829  to  visit  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  he  had  some  idea  of  one  day  returning,  but  the 
Polish  Revolution  of  1S30  transformed  him  into  an  emigrant  and 
frustrated  these  hopes.  Henceforth  Russia  was  odious  to  him, 
and  this  hatred  appears  in  his  poems  of  that  epoch.  This  was  the 
death-knell  of  their  friendship.  Mickiewicz  still  dreamed  of  his 
country's  freedom.  Pushkin  as  a  patriot  could  not  countenance 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  one  gave  utter- 
ance to   his  hatred   for  his  captors,  the  other  sang   the  glories  of 

the  conquest.     It  was  at  this  period  he  published  his  celeb 

article  "To  Russia's  Detractors,  "  addressed  not  to  the  Poles  but 
to  those  foreigners  who  sympathised  with  them.  Mickiewicz's 
patriotism  was  too  exalted  for  Pushkin  to  comprehend  ;  the  lat- 
ter s  love  of  country  prevented  his  appreciating  the  noblemotives 
which  inspired  his  former  friend.  He  treats  him  as  a  simple 
revolutionary  demagog  flattering  the  populace  for  his  own  ends. 
Pushkin  considered  the  Polish  problem  essentially  a  Russian 
question,  whereas  Mickiewicz  treated  it  as  an  international  cue. 
Nevertheless,  both  retained  a  tender  remembrance  of  past  affec- 
tion, particularly  Pushkin,  who  longed  to  see  his  friend's  trou- 
bled soul  at  peace. 

Mickiewicz  in  his  last  years  fell  from  his  high  plane,  borne 
downward  by  the  deplorable  influence  of  a  deleterious  mysticism. 

"Respect  for  the  fallen  genius'  Pity  for  the  exile  who  weeps 
and  suffers.      We  applauded   that  brilliant  star  when   it  shone  in 
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mid-heaven,  do  not  insult  it  now  that  it  wavers  and  pales  upon 
the  brink  of  the  abyss."  Thus  wrote  Christian  Ostrowski  in  [845, 
and  had  he  been  living  Pushkin  would  certainly  have  joined 
him  in  his  appeal. 

Miekiewicz  was  deeply  touched  by  Pushkin's  death  (1S37). 
He  had  produced  no  poems  for  the  last  three  years,  and  would 
have  hesitated  to  praise  this  Russian  at  that  time.  Nevertheless, 
he  published  an  anonymous  eulogy  to  his  dead  friend,  in  whose 
loss  intellectual  Russia,  he  said,  received  a  mortal  blow. 

Both  poets  held  a  presentiment  of  the  future  glory  which  to- 
day shines  upon  them.     Miekiewicz  wrote  : 

"Such  songs  are  worthy  of  God,  worthy  of  nature.  Yes,  it  is 
the  universal  hymn,  the  hymn  of  the  creation.  This  hymn  is  all 
powerful;  it  is  immortal.  I  feel  the  eternity,  lean  produce  it. 
What  hast  thou  created  greater,  O  Lord  ?  " 

And  Pushkin  : 

"  No,  I  shall  not  die  entirely.  The  echo  of  my  name  will  re- 
sound through  this  immense  Russia;  all  the  people  living  within 
her  realms  will  hail  my  name,  even  the  proud  descendant  of  the 
Slav,  and  the  Finn,  and  the  uncivilized  Toungrin,  and  the  Kal- 
muck, the  friend  of  the  steppes." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


WILL   POETRY    BECOME  A    DEAD   ART? 

MR.  H.  E.  WARNER  advances  a  proposition  which,  stated 
concisely,  is  this  :  At  a  not  very  distant  point  in  the  evo- 
lution of  literature  the  art  of  poetry  will  become  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  dead  art.  He  reaches  this  conclusion  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  history  and  the  functions  of  poetry,  and  of  the 
relative  values  of  prose  and  verse  as  vehicles  of  expression.  He 
writes  {Frank  Leslie' s  Popular  Monthly,  February)  : 

"It  will  not  be  questioned,  I  think,  that,  as  literature,  poetry 
has  always  preceded  prose.  The  latter,  as  the  mere  instrument 
of  thought  and  communication  in  the  every -day  work  of  the 
world,  must,  of  course,  have  been  first.  It  will  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that,  in  the  later  history  of  a  people,  prose  has  gained  im- 
measurably in  relative  importance,  and  has  finally  to  a  great  ex- 
tent and  in  many  fields  supplanted  poetry,  which  has  thus  been 
driven  to  other  fields,  to  new  forms,  methods,  and  purposes.  .  .  . 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  poetry  was,  in  its  inception, 
one  of  the  useful  rather  than  one  of  the  fine  arts.  Rather,  per- 
haps, I  should  say,  its  purpose  was  not  to  give  pleasure.  It 
probably  originated  before  the  art  of  writing  was  known,  at  least 
before  its  practise  was  common 

"Poetry,  no  one  will  question,  is  far  more  easily  memorized 
than  prose.  Whether  invented  as  a  species  of  mnemonics,  or  al- 
ready existing  in  some  form,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  would  be 
adopted  as  the  language  of  early  philosophy  and  religion.  Not 
only  would  it  have  the  capacity  to  give  a  far  wider  oral  publica- 
tion, but  it  had  something  of  the  character  of  a  record.  Altera- 
tion would  be  readily  detected.  For  the  dissemination  of  moral 
and  religious  precepts,  therefore,  poetry  would  have  an  immense 
advantage  over  prose.  But  if  this  early  poetry  possessed  beauty, 
it  is  not  because  that  was  a  leading  intention.  The  subjects  of 
inquiry  were  grand,  lofty,  awe-inspiring,  but  there  was  no  thought 
of  ornamenting  them  or  adding  to  their  attraction  by  committing 
them  to  verse.  Other  things  not  grand  or  beautiful,  but  which  it 
was  thought  desirable  to  preserve  for  any  reason,  received  the 
same  treatment. 

"  Doubtless  there  has  been  a  process  of  selection  by  which  the 
best  has  been  transmitted  to  us  and  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  have 
perished.  Still,  we  find  in  the 'Iliad'  a  catalog  of  the  Grecian 
ships,  and  in  the  elder  Edda  much  which  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  make  otherwise  than  puerile  and  dull.  But,  while  the 
intention  was  as  stated,  the  inventors  of  poetry  builded  better 
than  they  knew.  To  its  uses  as  a  vehicle  for  preserving  or  dis- 
seminating thought  it  added  the  charm  of  music.  This  charm 
would  have  been  felt  even  if  not  designad,  and  by  and  by,  when 
poetry  lost  its  useful  function,  it  would  naturally  attract  all  kinds 
of  writings  in  which  beauty  or  pleasure  rather  than  use  was  the 
main  motive. 


"It  is  without  doubt  the  musical  element  in  poetry  that  has  so 
adapted  it  to  the  childhood  of  the  individual  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
fancy of  the  nations.  Long  before  they  can  read,  and  almost  be- 
fore they  can  talk,  children  begin  to  indulge  in  rime,  and  perhaps 
a  little  later  in  rhythm.  They  put  together  words  without  any 
reference  to  their  meaning,  and  manufacture  words  without  any 
meaning  at  all,  making  combinations  of  sound  and  accent  that 
tickle  their  ears  like  music.  As  they  grow  older,  they  soon  see 
the  absurdity  of  this,  and  abandon  the  practise.  Commonly — not 
always — they  afterward  become  susceptible  to  a  different  phase  of 
poetry.  This  is  at  the  period  of  the  greatest  emotional  develop- 
ment in  the  young.  The  feeling  may  exhibit  itself  merely  as  a 
sensibility  to  the  charm  of  poetry  that  others  have  written,  or  it 
may  lead  to  a  furtive  and  stealthy  composition 

"Is  there  a  somewhat  similar  period  in  the  life  of  the  nation? 
I  think  there  is.  Somewhere  in  the  development  from  savagery 
to  the  higher  stages  of  civilization  there  is  a  time  when  the  emo- 
tional is  at  its  height.  It  is  the  period  when  the  poetry  of  love 
and  war  reach  their  highest  development,  frank,  vigorous,  pas- 
sionate, and  unconscious.  Still  later,  poetry  occupies  itself  with 
the  domestic  life  and  relations,  with  the  arts  of  peace,  with  the 
picturesque  and  scholarly  elements  of  life,  or  with  mere  decora- 
tion." 

Philosophy  and  religion,  says  Mr.  Warner,  have  long  since 
passed  from  the  domain  of  poetry  ;  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
the  emotional  period  has  been  passed  ;  and  thought  concerns 
itself  more  and  more  with  the  practical,  the  material,  and  the 
definite. 

Proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  prose  and  poetry,  Mr.  Warner 
wisely  refrains  from  an  attempt  to  define  the  latter,  but  contents 
himself  with  analyzing  its  motives  and  functions.  Imagination, 
often  claimed  as  a  characteristic  of  poetry,  he  points  out  to  be 
equally  the  property  of  the  novel  and  the  prose  romance.  He 
continues  : 

"Poetry,  again,  is  sometimes  said  to  deal  with  the  emotions 
only,  not  to  address  itself  to  the  understanding,  and  in  this  to 
differ  radically  from  prose.  But  clearly  it  is  not  true  that  poetry 
addresses  itself  solely  to  the  emotional  nature  ;  and  it  is  equally 
untrue  that  prose  directs  itself  wholly  to  the  understanding.  So 
far  as  words  go,  prose  may  quite  as  fully  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
press the  emotions  as  poetry.  Emotion  really  has  a  language  of 
its  own.  Attitude,  gesture,  the  curve  of  the  lip,  the  droop  of  an 
eyelash,  a  tone,  a  look,  a  single  word  or  exclamation — these  have 
far  more  to  say  than  any  form  of  speech.  If  poetry  is  better 
adapted  to  express  emotion,  which  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  it  is 
by  virtue  of  what  we  call  its  suggestiveness.  This,  it  has  seemed 
to  me,  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  poetry,  and  grows  out  of  what 
we  may  call  its  method.  It  is  partially  due  also  to  its  mechanical 
form,  whereby  it  trenches  upon  the  domain  of  music 

"It  would  be  rash,  then,  to  conclude  that  there  is  any  essential 
mental  or  moral  quality  that  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose.  Is 
there  a  difference  in  the  class  of  subjects?  Clearly  there  is. 
While  there  are  great  numbers  which  have  been  common  to  both 
forms  of  composition,  there  are  some  which  poetry  has  never  ap- 
proached ;  or,  if  it  has,  its  effort  has  been  met  with  the  most  dis- 
mal failure.  Alathematics,  the  sciences,  theology,  biography — 
in  fact,  the  entire  domain  of  exact  thought  and  exact  statement 
— is  closed  to  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  field  of 
human  thought  or  feeling  from  which  prose  is  excluded.  Its 
method  is  commonly  the  direct,  and  its  aim  is  to  transfer  bodily, 
as  it  were,  the  thought  of  the  writer  to  the  reader.  The  method 
of  poetry  is  indirect,  and  its  aim  is  through  some  subtle  suggestion 
to  set  in  motion  certain  trains  of  ideas  or  feelings  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader ;  to  awaken  and  make  conscious  the  latent  thought 
or  emotion  already  there.  Prose  may  usurp  the  method  and 
function  of  poetry,  but  the  converse  can  never  be  true.  Poetry 
can  not  measure  or  weigh.  It  deals  with  the  vague,  the  indefi- 
nite, the  vast,  and  the  infinite.  '  It  starts  inquiries  and  asks  a 
multitude  of  questions,  as  a  child  does,  but  prose  answers  them. 
It  is  wayward,  capricious,  passionate,  and  unreasonable.  Its 
purpose  may  be  called  selfish.  Beauty  or  pleasure  it  seeks,  but 
never  use.  Deformity  and  pain  it  may  employ,  but  only  by  way 
of  contrast,  and  only  so  far  as  employed  by  painting  and  sculp- 
ture.    Both  in  manner  and  aim  it  is  the  language  of  youth." 

According   to  Mr.  Warner,  poetry,  owing  to  its  indirect   and 
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suggestive  method,  and  its  artificial  restraint,  is  no  longer  able  to 
compete  with  prose  in  fields  where  analysis,  examination,  re- 
search, and  exact  expression  are  needed.  We  no  longer  approach 
the  unknown  in  the  old  spirit  of  awe  and  worship,  which  was  the 
vital  air  of  poetry,  but  armed  with  the  microscope,  the  spectrum, 
and  the  subtle  contrivances  of  the  chemist.  Mr.  Warner  can 
08  the  day  when  poetry  will  be  classed  as  the  nursery-litera- 
ture  of  the  human  race.  Hut  there  is  one  attribute,  he  admits, 
ior  which  the  usurping  prose  supplies  no  literal  equivalent.  This 
is  the  musical  effect  which  verse  achieves  by  means  of  rhythm, 
alliteration,  and  the  regular  recurrence  of  certain  vowel  sounds. 
Yet  this  melody,  this  beauty  of  sound,  the  writer  urges,  must 
look,  for  its  complete  and  sufficing  expression,  to  the  art  of 
music.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Warner  is  willing  to  admit  that  poetry 
may  survive  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  words  to  music,  but  he 
can  not  see  that  in  the  future  its  functions  will  go  much  beyond 
this. 


MRS.     HOWE'S     RECOLLECTION     OF     EUROPE 

IN    1843. 

THO  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  in  her  eightieth  year  her  liter- 
ary activity  does  not  fail.  She  prepares  and  reads  papers 
before  her  various  women's  clubs,  and  her  "Reminiscences"  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  lack  nothing  of  vivacity  and  charm.  In 
the  February  issue  she  tells  of  her  visit  to  London  and  the  chief 
European  cities  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Howe  in  1843.  The 
Howes  were  accompanied  on  their  voyage  by  Horace  Mann,  who 
had  just  married  Miss  Mary  Peabody.  Mrs.  Howe's  narrative 
abounds  with  vivid  little  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of  that  day. 
Among  her  conversations  with  Sydney  Smith,  whose  reputation 
as  a  wit  was  already  world-wide,  she  recalls  this  : 

"  He  asked  what  I  had  seen  in  London,  so  far.  I  answered  that 
I  had  recently  visited  the  House  of  Lords.  Whereupon  he  re- 
marked. 'Mrs.  Howe,  your  English  is  excellent.  I  have  only 
heard  you  make  one  mispronunciation.  You  have  just  said 
"  House  of  Lords."  We  say  "  House  of  Lards."'  Some  one  near 
by  said,  'Oh,  yes,  the  House  is  always  addressed  as  "My  Luds 
and  Gentlemen."'  When  I  repeated  this  to  Horace  Mann,  it  so 
vexed  his  gentle  spirit  as  to  cause  him  to  exclaim,  'House  of 
Lords!     You  ought  to  have  said  House  of  Devils!'" 

Mrs.  Howe  entertains  us  with  delightful  and  interesting  tri- 
vialities concerning  Carlyle,  Wordsworth,  Rogers  the  banker 
poet,  Dickens,  Hallam,  Landseer,  and  many  others,  some  of 
whom,  then  famous,  are  little  more  than  names  to  the  present 
generation.  She  saw  Macready  play,  she  heard  Grisi,  Bram- 
billa,  and  many  others,  but  she  writes: 

"All  of  these  artists  gave  me  unmitigated  delight,  but  the 
crowning  ecstasy  I  found  in  the  ballet.  Fanny  Elsslerand  Cerito 
were  both  upon  the  stage.  The  former  had  lost  a  little  of  her 
prestige,  but  Cento,  an  Italian,  was  then  in  her  first  bloom,  and 
wonderfully  graceful.  Of  her  performance  my  sister  said  to  me, 
'It  seems  to  make  us  better  to  see  anything  so  beautiful.'  This 
irk  recalls  the  oft  quoted  dialog  between  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Emerson  apropos  of  Fanny  Blssler's  dancing: 

•".Margaret,  this  is  poetry.' 

'"Waldo,  this  is  religion.' 

"I  remember,  years  after  this  time,  a  talk  with  Theodore 
r,  in  which  I  suggested  that  the  best  stage-dancing  gives  us 

in  a  fluent  form,  with  the  illumination  of  life  and  per- 

;  ill,  in  the  dances  which  I  saw  during  that 

1,  anything  which  appeared  to  me  sensual  or  even  sensuous. 
It  was  rather  the  very  ecstasy  and  embodiment  of  grac  1 

On  one  occasion   Dr.  Howe  and  his  wife  dmed  at  the  apart- 
oi  Mr.  Forster,  the  intii  erward  the  biog- 

rapher of   Dickens.     Mrs,  Howe   relate!    that  while  they  were 
.:  .       inner  coffe  it ing-room  she  chanced  to 

■   husband  as  'Mail:: 

d  down   to  the  floor,  and,  lying  on  his 


back,  held  up  one  of  his  small  feet,  quivering  with  pretended 
emotion.     '  Did  she  call  him  "darling  "?  '  he  cried." 

Of  the  winter  spent  in  Rome  Mrs.  Howe  writes: 

"The  experience  of  our  winter  in  Rome  could  not  be  repeated 
at  this  stage  of  the  world.  The  Rome  of  fifty-five  years  ago  was 
altogether  medieval  in  its  aspect.  The  great  enclosure  within  its 
walls  was  but  sparsely  inhabited.  Convent  gardens,  and  even 
villas  of  the  nobility,  occupied  much  space. 

"The  city  attracted  mostly  art  students  and  lovers  of  art.  The 
studios  of  painters  and  sculptors  were  much  visited,  and  wealthy 
amateurs  gave  orders  for  many  costly  works  of  art.  Such 
glimpses  as  were  afforded  of  Roman  society  had  no  great  attrac- 
tion other  than  that  of  novelty  for  persons  accustomed  to  reason- 
able society  elsewhere.  The  strangeness  of  titles,  the  glitter  of 
jewels,  amused  for  a  time  the  traveler,  who  was  nevertheless 
glad  to  return  to  a  world  in  which  ceremony  was  less  dominant 
and  absolute 

"Among  the  wonderful  sights  of  that  winter,  I  recall  an  eve- 
ning visit  to  the  sculpture  gallery  of  the  Vatican,  when  the  statues 
were  shown  us  by  torchlight.  I  had  not  as  yet  made  acquaint- 
ance with  those  marble  shapes,  which  were  rendered  so  lifelike 
by  the  artful  illumination  that  when  I  saw  them  afterward  in  the 
daylight  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  had  died." 

Being  deeply  interested  in  philanthropy  and  phrenology,  Dr. 
Howe  was  advised  by  his  friend  Dr.  Fowler  to  visit  a  certain 
English  workhouse  which  contained  an  interesting  specimen  in 
the  person  of  an  old  woman,  blind,  deaf,  and  crippled.  Dr. 
Howe  visited  the  workhouse,  saw  the  old  woman,  and  wrote  bis 
friend  an  account  of  her  in  a  letter  which  was  full  of  professional 
enthusiasm.  This  letter  Mrs.  Howe  travestied  in  verse  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dear  sir,  I  went  south 
As  far  as  Portsmouth, 
And  found  a  most  charming  old  woman, 
Delightfully  void 
Of  all  that's  enjoyed 
By  the  animal  vaguely  called  human. 

She  has  but  one  jaw, 

Has  teeth  like  a  saw. 
Her  ears  and  her  eyes  I  delight  in : 

The  one  could  not  hear 

Tho  a  cannon  were  near. 
The  others  are  holes  with  no  sight  in. 

Her  cinciput  lies 

Just  over  her  eyes, 
Not  far  from  the  bone  parietal  ; 

The  crown  of  her  head, 

Be  it  vulgarly  said, 
Is  shaped  like  the  back  of  a  beetle. 

Destructiveness  great 

Combines  with  conceit 
In  the  form  of  this  wonderfui  noddle, 

But  benev'lence,  you  know, 

And  a  large  philopro 
Give  a  great  inclination  to  coddle. 

The  good  doctor,  when  shown  this,  was  inclined  to  be  grieved 
at  his  wife's  levity. 


NOTES. 


THE  London   Outlook   recently  carried    on  a  voting   contest  to  determine 
most  important  books  of  the  past  year.      Curiously  enough,  four  of 

the  ten  books  on  t he  resultant  list  were-  biographical. 
M.   Emii.k  ZOLA,   who  is  now  In   England,  has  planned  a  series  of  four 

.   which  he  Bays  are   to    form    bis    literary  and    political    testament    to 
Prance.      The  first,  already  half  written,  is  lo  be  called  "1  and  is 

a  protest  against    the    national  "  Malthus'anism."     The  titles  of   the  remain- 
ing trio  nt   1  In-  series  will  be  "Travail,"  "Yet  m  ,"  and  "  Justice  " 

A.i  1  1  hiding  to  Robert  de  la  Siseranne,  England  is  the  only  country,  with 
■  ,  that  can  lay  claim  at  the   present  day  to  a  a 
..1  painting     The  others,  even  the  United  Btatesand  Scandinavia,  1 

the  influenci  P  atelier.     He  names,  aa  representative  of 

iglish  school,   w.itts.   Hunt,  Leighton,  A-lma-Tadema,  Millais,  Hot 
[ones. 

In  an  arm  le  on  Corot  in  the  New  York  Observer,  we  are  told  that  not 
until  be  was  forty  Bve  years  old  did  be  sell  his  first  picture.  "On  this  oc- 
casion  be  found   il  difficult  to  l-elieve  that  anv  one  could  seriously  offer  him 

r,j'v  dol  ara  fot  s  single  picture,  tho  row  the  best  collectors  pay  thousands 

■    I  upon  adding   two  smaller  piecea 
to  the  one  ordered  by  his  In  si   | 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


PURE   WATER   AS   A    POISON. 

HFE  are  assured  by  Dr.  Koppe  in  the  Deutsche  medtcinische 

*  »  Wochenschrift  that  chemically  pure  water  is  actually 
poisonous,  on  account  of  its  action  as  a  solvent  of  the  salts  from 
the  animal  tissues.  Physicians  who  prescribe  distilled  water  for 
their  patients  are  thus,  according  to  this  authority,  doing  them 
actual  injury,  while  those  who  give  mineral  waters  are  acting  on 
correct  principles,  since  these  contain  already  so  much  salt  that 
they  can  not  absorb  any  more.  We  quote  portions  of  an  abstract 
of  Dr.  Koppe's  article  in  The-  National  Druggist; 

"By 'chemically  pure  water'  we  usually  understand  perfectly 
fresh,  distilled  water,  whose  behavior  and  properties  are  well  un- 
derstood. It  withdraws  the  salts  from  the  animal  tissues  and 
causes  the  latter  to  swell  or  inflate.  Isolated  living  organic  ele- 
ments, cells,  and  all  unicellular  organisms  are  destroyed  in  dis- 
tilled water — they  die,  since  they  become  engorged  therein.  They 
lose  the  faculty,  upon  which  life  depends,  of  retaining  their  salts 
and  other  soluble  cell  constituents,  and  consequently  these  are 
allowed  to  diffuse  throughout  the  water. 

"  Distilled  water  is,  therefore,  a  dangerous  protoplasmic  poison. 
The  same  poisonous  effects  must  occur  whenever  distilled  water 
is  drunk.  The  sense  of  taste  is  the  first  to  protest  against  the  use 
of  this  substance.  A  mouthful  of  distilled  water,  taken  by  inad- 
vertence, will  be  spit  out  regularly.  .  .  .  The  local  poisonous 
effect  of  distilled  water  makes  itself  known  by  .  .  .  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach  on  a  small  scale. 

"The  harmfulness  of  the  process,  so  much  resorted  to  to-day, 
of  washing  out  the  stomach  with  distilled  water,  is  acknowledged, 
and  we  find  the  physicians  who  formerly  used  that  agent  are  now 
turning  to  the  'physiological  solution  of  cooking  salt, '  or  'water 
with  a  little  salt, '  or  the  mineral  waters  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  poisonous  nature  of  absolutely  pure  water  would 
surely  have  been  recognized  and  felt  long  since,  were  it  not  that 
its  effects,  in  their  most  marked  form,  can  seldom  occur,  for 
through  a  train  of  circumstances,  'absolutely  pure'  water  can 
rarely  be  found.  The  ordinary  distilled  water,  even  when  freshly 
distilled,  is  not  really  absolutely  pure,  while  that  used  in  the 
laboratories  and  clinics  is  generally  stale,  has  been  kept  standing 
in  open  vessels,  generally  in  rooms  where  chemicals  of  every  sort 
abound  and  whose  gases  and  effluvia  are  taken  up  by  the  water." 

This  poisonous  action  of  pure  water  is,  according  to  Dr.  Koppe. 
responsible  for  some  of  the  unexplained  effects  of  administering 
ice  to  invalids.     He  says  : 

"  Patients  with  hitherto  perfectly  healthy  stomachs,  who,  after 
operations,  are  for  any  reason  allowed  to  swallow  '  ice  pills, '  .  .  . 
not  infrequently  contract  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  There  are  well- 
known  sequela?  of  the  use  of  ice,  but  up  to  the  present  no  reason- 
able hypothesis  has  been  offered  as  to  the  etiology  of  the  same.  It 
has  been  charged,  it  is  true,  to  the 'bacteriological  contents'  of 
the  ice,  but  examination  of  the  latter  has  demonstrated  it  to  be 
almost  free  from  bacteria  such  as  would  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena, tho  otherwise  frequently  containing  bacteria.  As  a  remedy 
our  clinicians  say  we  must  use  only  artificial  ice,  made  from  dis- 
tilled water.  Well,  it  is  possible  that  artificial  ice  may  be  better 
borne  than  the  natural,  but  it  is  not  because  it  is  purer  than  the 
latter,  but  exactly  the  contrary.  It  is  simply  because  that  the 
melted  water  thereof  more  closely  approaches  our  ordinary  drink- 
ing-water. 

"This  point  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  which  is  certainly  worthy 
of  investigation  and  explanation,  finds  its  analogy  in  the  daily 
experiences  of  the  traveler  in  the  high  mountainous  regions. 
The  guide-books  warn  him  against  quenching  his  thirst  with 
snow  and  glacier  water,  and  the  waters  of  the  mountain  brooks 
as  well,  for,  as  is  well  known,  these  not  only  do  not  quench  thirst, 
but  give  rise  to  much  discomfort 

"The  harmfulness  of  glacier  water,  like  that  of  the  pure,  cold 
mountain  brooks,  most  of  which,  indeed,  spring  from  glaciers, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  exceedingly  pure  waters  and 
produce  identically  the  effect  of  the  use  of  distilled  water — they 
are  poisonous.     The  supposition  that  the  coldness  of  the  water 


causes  the  sick,  uneasy  feelings  can  not  stand  for  a  moment,  tho 
this  coldness  is  very  probably  the  reason  that  its  unfitness  for  use 
is  not  at  once  recognized  and  the  liquid  rejected. 

"The  last  link  in  our  chain  of  prolegomena  is  found  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  Gastein  springs.  The  water  of  this  spring  has 
an  electrical  conductivity  of  31.9,  therefore  far  excelling  ordinary 
distilled  water  in  this  respect,  and  hence,  according  to  our  propo- 
sition, its  use  should  demonstrate  the  poisonous  nature  of  pure 
water.  By  a  most  strange  coincidence,  from  the  oldest  times,  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  this  spring  has  been  known  as 
the  Gijt-brunnen — the  'poison  spring. '  Its  water  is  never  drunk, 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as  poisonous,  altho  no  chemical  examina- 
tion of  it— and  they  are  almost  innumerable — has  yet  been  able 
to  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  any  poisonous  substance.  Its 
poison  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  extreme  purity!  This,  we  know,  is 
a  proposition  that  nobody  will  take  in  earnest — still,  it  is  devoid 
of  anything  wonderful  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  and,  fur- 
thermore, it  is  borne  out  by  fact." 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  KEELY  MOTOR. 

IT  is  announced  by  the  press  that  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  fraudulent  character  of  the  Keely  motor  has  been  discov- 
ered in  Keely's  laboratory  in  Philadelphia,  thus  confirming  what 
all  scientific  men  have  long  believed  of  it.  The  story  of  the  dis- 
covery is  thus  told  in  The  American  Machinist,  January  26  : 

"These  later  revelations  are  the  results  of  an  investigation  of 
the  building  occupied  by  Keely  as  a  workshop,  and  in  which  the 
exhibitions  of  his  apparatus  were  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
undertaking  was  instituted  by  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  was 
conducted  by  a  number  of  eminently  competent  persons,  inclu- 
ding the  reporters  of  the  newspaper,  Prof.  Carl  Hering,  consulting 
electrical  engineer  ;  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Goodspeed,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Prof.  Light- 
ner  Witmer,  professor  of  experimental  psychology,  of  the  same 
institution,  and  eminent  as  a  student  of  and  authority  upon  delu- 
sions; Dr.  M.  G.  Miller,  Coleman  Sellers,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
B.  Moore,  son  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore,  so  much  of 
whose  money  had  been  absorbed  in  the  Keely  schemes. 

"The  facts  brought  out  by  the  investigations  were,  after  all, 
only  such  as  could  have  been  easily  discovered  by  less  eminent 
and  talented  men,  if  they  had  been  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
building  was  of  a  type  quite  common  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  a 
two-story  structure,  built  on  a  low  foundation  without  cellar,  and 
was  18  feet  front  and  45  feet  deep;  the  upper  story  being,  how- 
ever, only  40  feet  deep.  There  were  three  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  two  rooms  above,  with  stairway  and  hall,  and  an  office 
partitioned  off  from  the  front  room  above.  Every  particle  of  the 
flooring  and  ceiling  was  torn  out  and  the  walls  were  closely  ex- 
amined. A  lot  of  trap-doors  were  found  in  the  floors,  varying  in 
size  from  1x1^  feet  to  3x6  feet.  Five  of  these  were  in  the  front 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  four  in  the  middle  room,  and  one  in  the 
back  room,  while  on  the  second  floor  there  were  a  3^-foot  trap- 
door in  the  center  of  the  front  room,  a  4X4-foot  trap  in  the  center 
of  the  back  room,  and  seven  small  traps  distributed  about  other 
parts  of  this  floor.  Under  the  floor  of  the  middle  room  on  the 
ground  floor  there  had  been  previously  discovered  a  hollow  spheri- 
cal vessel,  said  to  be  of  steel,  to  weigh  three  tons  and  to  be  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  an  internal  pressure  of  25.000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  This  vessel  was  near  one  of  the  trap-doors  and  was 
buried  in  earth  and  shop  refuse.  To  put  it  in  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  sections  of  two  of  the  floor  beams  had  been  cut  away 
and  afterward  replaced.  The  vessel  had  a  hole  in  the  top  tapped 
for  pipe.  Four  feet  away  from  this,  and  with  an  end  just  within 
the  trap-door,  was  a  piece  of  heavy  iron  pipe,  14  feet  long,  with 
elbows  on  each  end.  Under  the  other  trap-doors  nothing  was 
found  but  heaps  of  ashes  lately  placed  there.  A  false  ceiling  of 
wood  had  been  put  into  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  with  a  space  of 
2  inches  between  the  boards  and  the  timbers  where  pipes  or  wires 
might  have  been  concealed,  but  none  were  found  there.  The  floor 
of  the  back  room  up-stairs  was  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the 
others,  and  on  tearing  this  up  a  piece  of  small  tube,  at  first 
thought  to  be  wire,  was  found  running  through  holes  bored  in  the 
floor  beams.  Mr.  Sellers  had  previously  found  a  similar  piece  of 
tube  built  into  the  partition  wall  almost  opposite  to  where  this 
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was  found.  This  had  been  put  in  after  the  wall  was  built,  as  the 
plaster  was  different  from  the  original.  The  small  tubes  found 
are  identical  in  size  and  appearance  to  others  which  appeared  at- 
tached to  the  Keely  machine,  and  which  he  asserted  were  merely 
wires  for  transmitting  the  vibratory  movements.  " 

The  American  Machinist  comments  on  these  discoveries  as 
follows  : 

"This  investigation  we  can  scarcely  avoid  regarding  as  some- 
what of  the  character  of  an  autopsy.  The  facts  discovered  speak 
for  themselves  in  a  way  which  makes  it  quite  unnecessary  for  us 
to  offer  a  word  of  comment.  These  things  are  found  after  those 
who  are  still  financially  interested  in  the  motor  have  taken  away 
every  portion  of  the  apparatus  that  was  ever  visible  to  the  public 
and  much  that  was  never  exposed.  If  an  investigation  of  the 
entire  plant  could  have  been  permitted,  it  seems  certain  that  func- 
tional relations  could  have  been  traced  between  the  heretofore 
visible  portions  and  those  now  for  the  first  time  revealed.  Why 
should  these  things  have  been  concealed?  If  there  are  those  who 
can  conceive  that  the  concealment  was  consistent  with  any  honest 
purpose,  we  are  not  to  be  counted  with  them,  and  there  never  has 
been  a  day  when  we  could  have  been  counted  with  them.  While 
for  so  long  a  time  the  Keely  motor,  and  the  performances  con- 
nected with  it,  were  so  prominently  and  so  persistently  kept  be- 
fore the  public,  it  came  in  our  way  from  time  to  time  to  speak  of 
the  matter,  but  we  have  never  said  anything  calculated  to  foster 
any  hope  that  there  could  ever  come  out  of  it  anything  commen- 
surate with  the  claims  advanced,  or  in  fact  anything  of  value  to 
the  world.  Mr.  Keely 's  ways  were  not  the  ways  of  an  honest  and 
truthful  man,  nor  the  ways  of  an  inventor  or  discoverer  of  any- 
thing great,  and  that  he  was  so  long  successful  in  his  career  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age,  and  all  his  apparatus  is  well  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  some  museum  where  it  may  stand  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  overcredulous,  whom,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always 
with  us. " 

These  same  facts  are  thus  treated  in  Electricity,  January  25  : 

"This  investigation,  which  was  carried  on  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  several  well-known  scientists,  would  seem  to  prove  con- 
clusively— what  had  long  been  suspected  by  clear-sighted  persons 
— that  the  unknown  motive  power  made  use  of  to  operate  the  so- 
called  Keely  motor  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  compressed 
air  or  gas  ingeniously  applied.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  laboratory 
having  been  dismantled  and  all  the  machinery  removed  by  the 
Keely  Motor  Company,  those  seeking  for  information  were  at  a 
disadvantage,  having  practically  nothing  but  the  floors  and  walls 
of  the  apartment  to  work  upon.  These  were  torn  up  or  demol- 
ished, with  the  result  that  small  brass  tubing  was  found  concealed 
in  the  brickwork  and  under  the  floor  of  the  laboratory.  This  tub- 
ing was  of  a  kind  to  withstand  a  heavy  pressure,  and  taken  in 
connection  with  the  large  steel  sphere  discovered  a  week  or  so  ago 
under  the  floor  is  significant,  to  say  the  least.  Mr.  Keely,  more- 
over, is  on  record  as  having  frequently  stated  that  no  tubing  of 
any  kind  was  necessary  in  connection  with  his'etheric  vapor,' 
and  that  wires  only  were  required.  In  view  of  this  statement  and 
of  the  fact  that  visitors  were  allowed  only  in  certain  portions  of 
the  laboratory  and  never  permitted  to  approach  too  near  to  the 
machines,  it  would  seem  conclusively  proven  that  no  new  or  un- 
known force  was  ever  made  use  of 

"In  view  of  what  has  lately  come  to  li^ht  the  Keely  motor  will 
undoubtedly  ^0  down  ill  history  classed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  electric-sugar-refining  scheme  and  the  electrolytic  process  of 
extracting  gold  from  sea-water." 

The  Scientific  .  I  "i, ■>  ii  an  says  : 

"The  result  proves  not  merely  that  the  motor  was  a  fraud,  but 
as    we   pointed   out   fifteen  years  ago   in   the 
.ns  of  tins  journal,  of  the  very  simplest  and  most  transparent 
kind;    in  fact,  the  presumption   is  strong  that  this  most  colossal 
humbug  of  the  century  depended  for  its  success  upon  that  ever- 
fruitful   theme    of    the   b  pany   promoter  —  compri 


"In  conclusion  we  won!'  our   readers  that  the  death  of 

this  pi  ■  g  not  Imply  that  the  type  is  extinct  ;    and 

that  '  'etheric  vapors,  '  and  others  of  that 

ilk,  still  walk   the  earth  --varying  garb  with 


which  such  human  sharks  as  Keely  are  still  seeking  to  catch  the 

unwary. " 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who  still  cling  to  their  belief 
in  Keely  and  his  work.  Some  of  his  old  supporters,  while  accept- 
ing the  facts  as  found  by  the  committee,  refuse  to  accept  their  in- 
ferences of  fraud.  That  the  evidence  is  not  yet  well-rounded  and 
complete  is  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  of  the  The  Electrical 
Review,  signing  himself  "T.  J.  M.,"  who  starts  out  by  avowing 
his  belief  that  the  Keely  motor  was  only  a  clever  trick,  and  then 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  But  it  strikes  me  the  discoverers  who  have  dug  up  the  floors 
of  the  old  Keely  shop  have  not  quite  redeemed  their  reputations 
for  high-class  work.  A  lot  of  pipes  were  found,  all  with  thick 
walls  and  small  bore,  such  as  would  be  required  for  air  or  gas 
under  high  pressure.  At  once  the  conclusion  was  announced  that 
the  great  mystery  was  no  mystery,  only  a  mere  transmission  of 
power  by  air  or  gas  under  extreme  high  pressure,  and  that  it  was 
easy  enough  for  any  one  to  connect  the  generator  with  the  motor 
by  a  single  wire-like  tube  and  produce  motion  and  manifest 
power. 

"But  it  seems  to  me  that  is  an  insufficient  explanation.  Air  or 
gas  under  pressure  of  1,000  or  2,000  pounds  per  square-inch  pres- 
sure could  carry  a  lot  of  energy  in  a  small  pipe ;  but  the  energy 
could  only  be  released  into  motion  by  allowing  the  air  to  expand 
in  producing  such  motion.  Such  expanded  air  must  have  an 
outlet  from  the  machinery  to  the  atmosphere,  unless  a  return  pipe 
of  very  much  larger  bore  carries  it  back  to  the  compressor. 

"Keely  could,  of  course,  easily  have  had  a  portable  hand  com- 
pressor capable  of  packing  into  a  satchel,  and  as  his  rule  required 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  for  demonstrations,  even  such  a  device 
could  in  one  night  be  used  to  store  much  power  in  his  big  steel 
reservoir.  But  the  investigating  committee  do  not  seem  to  have 
found  any  trace  of  such  returning  pipe  nor  any  way  of  concealing 
the  necessary  outlet  for  the  exhaust. 

"Further,  if  the  writer's  memory  is  not  at  fault,  Keely  years 
ago  publicly  announced  that  for  the  time  he  was  stalled  because 
he  could  not  get  iron  or  steel  pipe  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
enormous  pressure  of  his'etheric  force.'  Lap-welded  iron  pipe 
of  the  best  and  toughest  iron,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  one-eighth  inch  bore,  was  made  for  his  use  and  it  was 
ripped  open,  and  burst  specimens  were  shown.  Such  pressures, 
whether  of  gas  or  liquid,  could  not  have  been  carried  by  the  brass 
tubing  found  by  the  committee. 

"I  call  attention  to  this  apparent  gap  in  the  work  of  investiga- 
tion, and  I  believe  if  some  of  the  committee  were  to  try  to  design 
the  'simple  '  air  apparatus  in  its  entirety  they  might  be  consider- 
ably bothered,  and  find  the  solution  of  the  fraud  on  the  compressed- 
air  theory  about  as  much  of  a  job  as  they  wish." 

If  one  must  be  the  victim  of  a  fraud,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
have  the  fraud  a  gigantic  and  world-renowned  one,  and  this  the 
Keely  motor  certainly  seems  to  have  been.  It  is  figuring  even 
more  to-day  in  the  public  press  than  it  did  when  the  "inventor" 
was  alive  and  selling  stock,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 


The  Proper  Reading  Distance.— "At  a  distance  of 
several  meters  or  yards,"  says  Dr.  Norburne  B.  Jenkins  in  The 
Medical  Record  (December  24),  "little  or  110  muscular  effort  is 
required  for  the  normal  eye  to  see  objects  distinctly  ;  but  an  ex- 
treme exertion  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  controls  the  crystal- 
line lens,  is  necessary  if   the  vision  be  directed  to  an  object  a  few 

centimeters  or  half-inches  distant  from  the  eye.     The  following 

may  illustrate  the  work  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  in  reading  at 
several    distances:    A   sheet   of   paper,   about   twenty   centir, 

(eight  inches)  square,  printed  with  type  sufficiently  large  to  be 

easily  read  at  live  or  six  meters  or  yards,  is  placed  at  this  distance 
from  a  person  with  normal  or  emmetropic  eyes.  Practically  no 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  convergence  or  of  the  ciliary  mus- 
cles is  necessary  in  order  to  read  the  type.  Should  the  paper  he- 
placed  a  meter  or  yard  from  the  eyes,  the  ciliary  muscles  and  the 
muscles  controlling  the  motions  of  the  eyeballs  are  called  upon 
for  additional  work,  but  no  inconvenience  is  occasioned  to  emme- 
tropic eyes  bv  prolonged  vision  at  this  distance.  If  the  paper 
now  be  placed  within  a  few  centimeters  or  half-inches  of  the  eyes, 
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the  ciliary  muscles  contract  to  their  utmost.     The  internal  recti 
likewise  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  exertion,  in  accomplishing  the 

convergence  necessary,  in  order  that  both  eyes  may  see  the  same 
type  at  the  same  instant.  The  muscles  are  no  longer  adequate 
to  the  increased  tension.  They  become  exhausted  and 
the  vision  is  embarrassed.  The  type  is  alternately  blur- 
red and  distinct,  in  consequence  of  the  alternate  failure 
and  recovery  of  the  muscles.  Should  this  process  con- 
tinue for  many  minutes,  pain  and  vertigo  come  on,  and 
the  sufferer  is  forced  to  direct  his  vision  from  the 
paper.  The  nearer  objects  approach  the  eyes,  the 
greater  will  be  the  necessary  muscular  effort  and  the 
sooner  will  the  muscles  refuse  to  perform  their  func- 
tions ;  the  farther  the  type  is  held  from  the  eyes,  the 
less  is  the  requisite  muscular  effort ;  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  farthest  point  at  which  distinct  reading-vision 
is  possible  is  the  proper  distance  for  continuous  reading. 
Probably  this  point  is  more  than  thirty-five  centimeters 
(fourteen  inches)  distant  from  the  eyes,  and  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  habit,  and  the 
visual  acuity." 


"  My  theory  is  that  rolling  broadside  on  over  the  water,  I  very 
quickly  obtain  a  resistance  which  tends  to  lift  my  vessel  to  the 
suit  ace.  As  water  is  incomprehensible  [incompressible?]  and  can 
not  be  displaced  quickly,  I  roll  over  it  instead  of  through  it,  and 


THE    KNAPP    ROLLER-BOAT. 

*  I  "HE  roller-boats  do  not  seem  to  be  having  an  easy 
-*■  time  of  it.  M.  Bazin's,  which  was  to  do  such 
great  things,  was  a  failure,  and  Mr.  Knapp's,  at  To- 
ronto, made  only  six  miles  an  hour.  The  American 
inventor,  however,  tells  us  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the 
engines,  and  he  is  building  a  bigger  vessel,  which  will 
be  differently  propelled.  Experts  look  on  askance,  but 
Mr.  Knapp  is  undismayed,  and  contributes  a  descrip- 
tion and  defense  of  his  boat  to  The  Marine  Review  (Cleveland, 
Ohio,  January  12).     He  says: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  sufficient  power  can  be  applied  to  get  prac- 
tically unlimited  speed,  with  a 
light  draft,  in  this  type  of  vessel, 
with  little  cost. 

"I  utilize  the  forces  of  nature, 
which  aid  me  to  get  speed,  while 
the  present  type  is  fighting  nature. 
Consequently,  I  will  not  need  any- 
thing like  the  same  amount  of 
power,  with  vastly  greater  results. 
The  Frenchman  Bazin,  lately  de- 
ceased, who  has  been  called  an 
eminent  engineer,  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  high  speed  be- 
cause of  another  principle  involved 
which  he  appears  to  have  ignored, 
if  he  was  aware  of  it,  viz.,  the 
resistance  of  the  water  to  the  for- 
ward motion  of  the  plow.  His 
disks  being  thick  at  the  center 
and  thin  at  the  circumference, 
always  largely  submerged,  were  in  effect  plows.  He  only  talked 
of  reducing  skin  friction,  and  so  he  would  by  that  mode,  but 
skin  friction  cuts  very  little  figure  at  high  rates  of  speed, 
even  at  20  knots. 

"The  Campania  takes  30,000  horse-power  to  get  20 
knots,  while  the  St.  Louis  takes  20,000  horse-power  to 
get  19  knots.  It  is  not  skin  friction  but  the  resistance 
to  displacement  of  the  water  at  the  bows  they  must 
overcome,  this  resistance  increasing  as  the  cube  of  the 
velocity  at  this  speed  and  in  an  unknown  quantity  be- 
yond that  rate.  This  type  is  built  with  fine  lines  to  get 
the  least  possible  resistance,  but  the  Turbinia,  with  her 
50  horse-power  per  ton  of  displacement,  rose  her  bow 
out  of  the  water,  and  her  fine  lines  were  in  the  air ;  she 
could  not  keep  her  bow  in  the  water  with  this  great  re- 
sistance, and  therefore  she  might  just  as  well  have  been  built 
with  a  square  bow.  The  Campania  takes  2%  horse-power  per 
ton  of  displacement,  while  my  vessel  will  take  about  one  ninth 
of  a  horse-power  per  ton  of  displacement,  as  proved  by  my  ex- 
periments at  Toronto. 


F.    A.    KNAPP. 

Inventor  of  the  Roller  Boat. 
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it  becomes  a  granolithic  pavement,  so  to  speak,  under  my  vessel, 
because  a  body  can  only  displace  its  own  weight  in  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  resistance  exceeds  the  weight  of  my  vessel,  it  must 
practically  be  rolling  on  top.  Then,  like  the  railroad  train  run- 
ning up  a  grade,  it  takes  less  power  on  the  level,  and  so  I  get 
great  speed  with  less  power.  This  is  at  a  light  draft  of  say  12 
feet  in  a  diameter  of  200  feet. 

"I  am  told,  however,  by  some  engineers,  who  either  can 
not  comprehend  the  principles  involved  or  have  not  given  the 
subject  sufficient  consideration,  that  such  a  vessel,  exposing  so 
great  a  surface,  can  never  be  propelled  against  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  they  instance  the  Campania  drawing  33  feet  of  water,  or 
say  two  thirds  of  her  in  the  water,  while  nearly  all  of  my  boat 
is  out  of  the  water  and  exposed  to  the  wind.  Now  it  is  not  the 
wind  that  affects  the  Campania,  but  the  water  which  strikes 
her  with  all  its  momentum,  weighing  64  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot, 
the  wave  motion  having  a  speed  of  say  70  feet  per  second ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wind  is  striking  the  one  third  of  her 
which  is  out  of  the  water  with  a  pressure  of  a  few  pounds  to  the 
square  foot. 

"Water  is  825  times  heavier  than  the  air,  but  the  Campania 
goes  through  it,  necessarily  at  a  reduced  speed.  With  my  vessel, 
the  resistance  of  skin  friction  and  the  blow  of  a  wave  which  is 
much  below  the  center,  knocking  her  legs  from  under  her  so  to 
speak,  are  aids  to  speed.  I  turn  the  enemy  into  a  friend  and  am 
working  with  nature  instead  of  fighting  her.     The  wind  can  no 


THE   KNAPP  ROLLER   BOAT   BUILT  AT  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

more  stop  my  vessel,  weighing  17,000  tons  and  upward,  according 

to  her  load,  than  it  can  a  railroad  train 

"I  may  say  that  I  have  many  broad  scientific  men  and  several 
eminent  engineers  and  naval  architects  who  fully  agree  with 
me." 
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[Feb.  11,  1899 


Mr.  Knapp  proposed  to  the  Government  t<  I  troop-ship 

for  30.000  men  on  his  principle.  Some  of  the  features  of  this  ves- 
sel, which  would  be  Soo  feet  long  and  200  in  diameter,  were  to 
be  eight  decks  of  varying  sizes,  eac  -  inches  from  floor  to 

ceilii  .  impairments  62.8  feet  long,  between  the  interme- 

diate and  outside  skins,  and  600  more  between  the  intermediate 
and  internal  sk::;s;  an  engine  compartment  in  the  middle  of  the 
ship,  200  by  [I  -  feet,  swung  on  journals  at  each  end.  and  cabins 
swinging  in  like  manner  but  independently.  In  the  very  bottom 
was  10  be  a  tank  sufficient  to  carry  enough  fresh  water  t<>  teed  the 
The  coal-bunkers  were  to  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons. 
Uncle  Sam  has  not  yet  accepted  this  offer,  and  indeed  he  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  do  so.  After  all,  performance  is  the  con- 
clusive test  of  every  promise,  and  when  Mr.  Knapp 's  boat  has 
raced  with  the  Campania  and  beaten  her,  he  may  then  build  ves- 
sels by  the  dozen  and  ask  his  own  prices. 


TRIPLE   SCREWS  ON    NAVAL   VESSELS. 

IX  an  article  on  "  Readings  from  Experience  in  Naval  Engi- 
neering," in  The  Engineering  Magazine,  February,  Com- 
modore George  \Y.  Melville,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  navy,  gives  the  following  interesting  particulars  regarding 
the  use  of  triple  screws  : 

"The  use  of  multiple  screws  dates  back  a  considerable  period, 
for  what  were  known  as  the  'tin-clads  '  on  the  Mississippi  during 
the  United  States  Civil  War  had  four  screws.  The  French  were 
really  the  first  to  use  triple  screws  for  a  large  vessel,  which  they 
decided  upon  as  a  result  of  careful  experiments  on  a  steam-launch. 
Before  the  Dupuy  de  Lome  had  been  launched,  when  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  build  for  the  United  States  two  commerce-destroyers, 
or  'pirates,'  as  they  were  familiarly  called  for  a  long  time,  it  was 
decided  to  use  three  screws  for  constructive  reasons,  and  with  the 
idea  that,  for  ordinary  cruising,  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
run  with  a  single  screw  than  with  two,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  cruising  power  for  one  engine  of  three  would  form  a  larger 
percentage  of  its  maximum  power  than  it  would  in  the  case  of 
each  of  the  larger  engines  of  twin  screws. 

"When  the  Columbia  and  Minneapolis  were  tried,  it  was  found, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  everybody,  that  apparently  their 
economical  performance  was  higher  than  that  with  twin  screws. 
The  determination  of  the  speed  was  beyond  question,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  power  measurement  was  thoroughly  verified,  so 
that,  whether  the  economy  was  due  to  the  use  of  three  screws  or 
not,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  these  two  vessels  showed  a  smaller 
horse-power  per  ton  of  displacement  at  their  maximum  speeds 
than  that  shown  by  similar  vessels  with  twin  screws.  That 'this 
economy  is  due  to  triple  screws  has  been  disputed,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  tank  experiments  in  England  have  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  economy  in  the  use  of  three  screws  rather  than 
twins;  as  a  result,  in  the  English  navy  no  vessels  have  been  built 
with  triple  screws.  Exactly  the  opposite  of  this  is  true  in  Prance, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  where  nearly  all  the  recent  vessels  of  large 
power  (more  than  thirty  in  number)  have  been  built  with  triple 
screws,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  next  lot  of  vessels  the 
United  States  will  adopt  the  same  plan. 

"The  results  at  Santiago  showed  that  three  screws  have  a  tacti- 
cal advantage  over  the  other  method,  combining  economy  and 
great  power  where  two  sets  of  engines  are  placed  on  each  shaft. 
The  New  )'<>> k  and  Brooklyn  arc  each  fitted  in  this  way,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  I  ai  h  was  cruising  with   her   forward  engines 

uncoupled.     There  was  not  time  to  stop  for  coupling  up  th 
ward  engines,  which,  moreover  were  not  warmed  up  and  ready 

for    use,  and,    a  1  Is   could    work    only    at    half 

power.      Had  they  been  fitted  with     nple  '.crews,  the  engines  not 
in  use  could   have  been  started   as  soon   as  they  were  warmed   up, 

and  thus  full  power  would  have  been  attained  in  a  short  time, 

bad  all  the  Ot   been  in   readiness  at   the  moment  of 
■  rtie. 

"It  may1  I  111  this  connection  that  triple  screws  would 

■  any  adv. 1  ir  the  high                       '<  hant  steamers  now 

aing  common,      Tbi  1  1    by  twin 

the  security  against  total  disablement  would  be  empha- 


sized in  the  case  of  triple  screws,  as  the  breaking  of  the  shaft 
would  reduce  the  power  only  one  third  instead  of  one  half.  There 
would  also  be  the  great  benefit  of  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  parts, 
as  the  engines  now  built  are  very  large.  It  would  be  the  ^i< 
advertisement  that  any  company  could  have,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly attract  passengers.  This  is  shown  by  the  action  of  a  promi- 
nent United  States  Senator  sonic  years  ago,  who,  after  buying  a 
return  ticket  and  finding  that  it  involved  traveling  on  single- 
screw  ships,  disposed  of  it  at  a  considerable  los.->,  that  he  might  go 
by  a  twin-screw  vessel." 


Volcanic  Dust  as  a  Fertilizer.— "In  his  fours  de 
Geoiogie,  M.  Nivoit  shows,"  says  Cosmos,  "  how  geology  enlight- 
ens the  agriculturist  on  the  formation  of  arable  soil  and  on  the 
elements  that  compose  it,  on  the  constitution  of  the  subsoil,  and 
on  the  influence  that  this  can  exercise  on  vegetation  by  its  physi- 
cal state,  by  its  greater  or  less  permeability.  He  cites,  among 
other  examples  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
movements  that  are  susceptible  of  exercising  favorable  action  in 
certain  regions.  The  air  is  almost  always  transparent  to  the 
west  and  southwest  of  Puy-de-Dome,  while  it  is  turbid  to  the  east 
and  southeast.  This  is  due  to  the  transportation  of  the  cinders  or 
volcanic  ash  so  abundant  in  the  mountain  groups  of  Puy,  Mont- 
Dore,  and  Cantal.  This  ash,  which  can  remain  suspended  a  long 
time  in  the  air  on  account  of  its  lightness,  contains  fertilizing  ele- 
ments, notably  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  thus  carries  these 
substances  to  the  regions  whither  it  is  wafted  ;  rain  and  snow  aid 
in  bringing  it  to  earth.  In  Limagne  the  weight  of  the  volcanic 
dust  deposited  on  a  hectare  [about  2%  acres]  of  land  may  be  esti- 
mated at  1,000  kilograms  [2,204  pounds]  yearly.  Thus  is  ex- 
plained the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  this  country  where  all  crops 
succeed  perfectly." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Man  anm)  MONKEY.— Under  the  title  "1,'Homme  et  le  Singe,"  thi 
quis  de  Nadailluc,  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Scienlijiques,  October,  1898. 
criticizes  the  alleged  descent  of  man  from  the  anthropoids.  "He  points  out 
forcibly,"  says  Dr.  I).  (1.  Brinton,  in  Science,  "how  many  assumptions,  with- 
out positive  support,  underlie  the  general  theory  of  evolution,  and  espe- 
cially the  evolution  of  man  from  any  known  lower  type.  At  the  same  time, 
he  does  not  pretend  that  our  present  knowledge  is  decisive,  either  for  the 
negative  or  the  affirmative."  "At  the  present  time,"  says  Nadaillac,  "in 
view  of  what  is  actually  known,  we  are  not  prepared  todeny  the  possibility 
of  any  such  theory;  but,  I  hasten  to  add,  we  are  just  as  little  prepared  to 
affirm  it  as  a  truth."  "Such  caution,"  Dr.  Brinton  adds,  "is  certainly  in  sea- 
son, as  the  tendency  is  constant  to  hasty  conclusions." 

"Was  primitive  man  a  modern  savage?"  is  the  question  asked  by  Dr. 
Talcott  Williams  in  the  Smithsonian  Report,  just  issued,  and  answered  by 
him  in  a  constructive  negative.  "To  Dr.  Williams,"  says  Dr.  Brinton,  in 
Science,  "primitive  man  wasa  peaceful,  happy  Creature,  knowing  no;  war 
or  cannibalism,  with  a'  .surprising  primitive  development,'  which  later  on 
degenerated  Into  civilization.  This  early  man  enjoyed  'a  juster  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  '  than  his  descendants.  His  gods  were  peaceful,  com- 
munication free,  hospitality  open.  'The  earth  was  still  empty  and  happy 
and  young.1  If  Dr.  Williams  intends  this  as  a  pleasant,  humorous  sketch, 
it  will  pass  ;  if  a  serious  inference  from  the  ascertained  facts  of  prehistoric 
Investigation,  its  author  Is  about  a  century  behind  time,  as  every  student 
of  the  actual  remains  Of  earliest  man  knows  the  painful  but  irrefutable 
evidence  of  his  worse  than  barbarous,  his  real!  v  brutal,  condition,  apart 
from  all  comparisons  with  modern  savages  " 

"  I'll  \  r  there  is  something  more  serious  than  the  mere  wound  in  the  bite 
even  of  a  healthy  animal."  savs  Appleton's  Hopular  Science  Monthly,  Janu- 
ary, "is  attested  by  Mr.  Pagin  Thornton.  .  .  .  'And  what  is  more  sur- 
prising to  me.'  hi-  savs,  '  is   that    some    ol    us   may  have    hands   crippled    for 

some  time  from  bites  o(  ■  man's  teeth."  are  always  dangerous, 

but  largely  from  the  sire  of  the  wound  which  a  dog  biting  In  earnest  will 
Inflict,    With  men  they  usually  fail  t<>  do  their  best.    Anima 
from  wounds  more  0  men  do;  but  Lord  Bbrington  says  that  deer 

hardly  ever    recover.    Much  of  the  poisoning 
caused  by  bites  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  state  of  the  animal'a  teeth  j 

and  in  this  way   thl  I  herbivorous   animal,  whose  teeth    are  usually 

soiled,  may  cause  worse  aftei  affei  ta  t1  as  that  of  a  carnivore,  whi 

mouth  an. 1  wet  tongue  keep  ita  teeth  fairly  clean,    A   sina 

observable  In  the  effects  of  being  clawed  and  bitten  by  carnivore.    Wounds 

made    by    the    i  laws    ol    leopards   are  poiaOnOUS,  while  those    caused  by  the 

re  rarely  septic.    The  force  with  which  a  bite  In  earnest  is  infl 

is  an    Important    element  in    its    dangerous  character,      'It   seems.'  sa 

■      tator,  'as  if  for  t '  e  moment  the  animal  threw  all  its  force  into 

the  combination  of  muscular  action   which  we  call  a  "bite."    In  moal 

the  mere  shock  of  Impact,  ai  the  beast  hurls  its.- if  bn  its  enemy,  is  entirely 

demoralising,  or  Inflicts  phyaical  injury,     A  muz/led  mastiff  will  hurl  a 

round  In  the  effort  to  I  eth  in  his  throat  or  shoulder. 

Then,   I  he  dl  iving  and  CI  ashing  force  of  the  jaw  muscles  is  astonish;i  . 
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"THE   ACTS   OF    PAUL"    DISCOVERED. 

A  MASS  of  tattered  papyrus,  discovered  by  a  German  resident 
■*»•     in  Cairo,  was  last  year  secured  by  1  >r.  Carl  Schmidt  tor  the 

University  Library  of  Heidelberg.  The  fragments  are  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  so  that  some  time  must  elapse  before  they  can  be 
got  into  shape  for  publication.  But  enough  has  already  been  de- 
ciphered to  show  that  the  "  find  "  is  a  book  of  New-Testament 
Apocrypha,  entitled  "The  Acts  of  Paul  the  Apostle."  Biblia,  in 
its  January  issue,  publishes  such  information  as  is  now  available 
about  this  discovery. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  familiar  to  students  of  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  the  book  itself  was  not  supposed  to  be  ex- 
tant. The  text  is  in  a  hitherto  unknown  dialect  of  Coptic.  Biblia 
says  : 

"It  is  difficult,  without  going  into  confusing  details,  to  give  a  true 
and  vivid  idea  of  its  [the  book's]  position  and  importance  ;  but  two 
picturesque  facts  may  be  quoted.  In  a  famous  classification  of 
New-Testament  notes  by  Eusebius  in  the  fourth  century  we  find 
'  The  Acts  of  Paul  '  entered  as  a  disputed  book,  but  in  the  same  class 
as  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  And 
what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  striking,  we  find  that  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom— a  man  who  never  refers  to  the  revelation  of  St.  John- 
cites  facts  from  the  Acts  of  Paul,  and  uses  it  as  a  genuine  histori- 
cal document.  It  was  then  long  held  in  the  utmost  respect,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  a  good  many  churches  it  was  read 
as  a  sacred  book.  That  a  writing  with  such  a  history  should  now 
have  been  given  back  to  us  is  clearly  a  matter  for  rejoicing.  As 
yet  no  portion  of  the  Coptic  text  has  seen  the  light,  we  have  only 
the  discoverer's  short  preliminary  account  to  go  upon.  One 
main  result  that  is  prominent  in  the  accounts  is  this :  it  transpires 
that  for  a  considerable  time  we  have  had  in  our  hands — nay,  have 
printed  and  commented  upon — important  fragments  of  these  Acts 
without  knowing  for  certain,  and  in  one  case  without  even  sus- 
pecting, their  true  origin. 

"For  more  than  a  century  the  learned  world,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  familiar  with  a  book  called  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 
This  tells  us  how  Paul  came  to  Iconium  from  Antioch,  and  how 
his  preaching  converted  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Thecla,  and 
led  her  to  break  off  her  proposed  marriage  with  a  youth  of  the 
city.  In  consequence  of  this  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  burn  her  alive.  When  she  had  escaped  and  rejoined  Paul, 
they  went  together  to  Antioch  ;  and  here  she  was  once  more  ar- 
rested and  exposed  to  the  beasts ;  but  they  would  not  touch  her. 
Thereafter  she  lived  peacefully  and  died  a  natural  death. 

"Now  this  story  was  known  to  Tertullian  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  author  of  it  was  a 
presbyter  of  Asia  Minor,  who  confessed  that  he  had  written  it  out 
of  love  for  St.  Paul,  and  was  in  consequence  deposed  from  his 
place.  And  St.  Jerome,  in  telling  the  same  facts,  adds  another 
which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  people.  He  says  that  the  con- 
fession of  the  presbyter  took  place 'before  John,'  which  would 
throw  the  composition  of  the  book  back  to  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. But  it  is  believed  that  the  two  words  'before  John  '  are 
corrupted  in  one  manuscript,  and  that  instead  of  them  we  ought 
to  read  'at  Iconium, '  a  slight  change  which  would  remove  all  dif- 
ficulty from  the  passage. 

"However  this  maybe,  the  Coptic  manuscript  discovered  by 
Professor  Schmidt  shows  quite  clearly  that  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thecla  are  just  one  chapter  out  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  which  became 
popular  and  was  circulated  separately." 

Biblia  quotes  from  the  manuscript  the  following  description  of 

St.  Paul,  which  it  indorses  as  having  all  the  ring  of  truthfulness : 

"And  Onesiphorus  saw  Paul  approaching,  a  man  short  in  stature,  bald- 
headed,  crook-kneed,  of  a  fresh  complexion,  with  eyebrows  that  joined,  and 
a  rather  hooked  nose,  full  of  grace;  for  sometimes  he  appeared  as  a  man, 
and  sometimes  he  had  the  face  of  an  angel.  " 

There  is  another  extract  from  these  Acts,  the  writer  in  Biblia 

tells  us,  which  has  been  known  to  scholars  even  longer  than  the 

Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla.     It  consists  of  a  couple  of  letters,  the 

first  from  the  Corinthian  church  to  Paul,  and  the  other  his  an- 


swer. The  theory,  advocated  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Zahn, 
that  they  were  an  extract  from  the  Acts  of  Paul,  is  now  confirmed 
by  this  discovery  of  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Coptic  text. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  book  tells  of  Paul's  return  to 
Rome  —  most  likely  from  Spain — and  his  decapitation  at  Nero's 
Command.  "The  story  implies  a  release  of  I'aul  from  his  first 
imprisonment  and  a  further  missionary  journey;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  and  manner  of  his  martyrdom,  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood historical."  The  writer  of  "The  Acts  of  Paul  the  Apostle," 
if  Tertullian 's  testimony  is  to  be  accepted,  was  not  the  champion 
of  some  heretical  view,  as  the  authors  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts 
commonly  were,  but  an  orthodox  priest  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Biblia  states  that  "the  net  gains  to  our  knowledge  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  Paul  will  probably  be  a  number  of  picturesque 
stories  and  a  small  but  very  precious  residuum  of  genuine  new 
information  about  the  unique  career  and  personality  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  figures  in  history." 


ROMAN 


CATHOLICISM     IN     OUR 
POSSESSIONS. 


NEW 


JOURNALS  representative  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  are  not 
a  little  exercised  over  the  reports  made  by  some  Protestant 
writers  concerning  the  religious  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  preparations  being  made  by  various 
Protestant  societies  to  send  missionaries  into  these  regions.  They 
declare  that  the  reports  representing  that  the  Roman  church  has 
oppressed  the  people  of  these  islands  and  kept  them  in  ignorance 
and  degradation  are  wholly  false,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  this 
church  has  been  a  civilizing  and  enlightening  influence  and  a 
source  of  untold  benefits  moral,  material,  and  religious,  to  the 
natives  of  these  countries.  There  is  no  call,  it  is  insisted,  for  Prot- 
estant missionaries  in  these  islands ;  the  people  should  be  left  to 
the  church  of  their  own  choosing  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
faith  which  has  brought  them  so  many  blessings. 

The  Watchman  (St.  Louis)  insists  that  the  treatment  of  the 
American  Indians  in  a  field  where  Protestant  home  missionaries 
have  had  full  and  unrestricted  sway  does  not  argue  well  for  an 
extension  of  the  same  influences  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines. In  Mexico  and  other  regions  where  Spain  and  Roman 
Catholicism  have  been  dominant  the  situation  is  quite  different. 
It  says : 

"In  all  that  vast  expanse  of  territory  over  which  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  floats,  the  red  man  has  become  almost  a  memory. 
We  have  clone  it.  In  the  countries  of  the  New  World  once  ruled 
by  Spain  the  aborigines  have  been  Christianized  and  civilized. 
The  ruling  classes  of  those  countries  to-day  are  descendants  from 
the  aboriginal  Indians.  Diaz  in  Mexico  is  a  full-blood  Indian. 
Nearly  all  the  presidents  of  the  Latin  republics  are  Indians  or 
have  a  strong  infusion  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins.  These 
peoples  have  not  only  been  wrested  from  barbarism,  but  they 
have  been  taught  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  have  given  to  the 
world  light  and  inspiration  in  both  these  fields  of  culture.  The 
Indians  who  once  roamed  over  our  States  and  Territories,  but  are 
no  more,  died  as  their  pagan  forefathers  died  with  their  last 
thoughts  upon  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  and  their  death  song 
chanted  to  the  accompaniment  of  pagan  mysteries.  Savages  we 
found  them  ;  savages  we  sent  them  to  their  graves.  Pagans  they 
were;  pagans  they  remained.  This  was  what  we  did  for  them; 
this  is  what  we  propose  to  do  for  them  to  the  end." 

Speaking  of  the  report  made  by  Father  Sherman  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Puerto  Rico,  The  Neiv  World  (Chicago)  says  : 

"The  moral  which  Father  Sherman  himself  would  draw  from 
his  observations  is  that  Puerto  Rico  needs  more  zealous  priests. 
Time  will  show  which  is  the  better  remedy.  If  the  Protestant 
missionaries  invade  Puerto  Rico  in  force,  they  will  probably  suc- 
ceed in  destroying,  in  a  more  or  less  considerable  section  of  the 
population,  whatever  religious  belief  they  still  have  left.  Speak- 
ing generally,   that  is  all  that  Protestant  missionaries  ever  do 
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succeed  in  accomplishing  among  Catholic  populations  nowadays. 
As  Lord  Macaulay  pointed  out  in  his  essay  on  'Von  Kanke's 
ry  of  the  Popes,'  the  days  when  Protestantism  was  able  to 
make  numerous  converts  from  Catholicism  have  long  since  passed 
away.  Several  earnest  and  fair-minded  Protestant  pastors  have- 
already  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  wiser  and  better  in 
every  way  to  leave  the  regeneration  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  to  the 
Catholic  church." 

The  Catholic  News  (New  York  i  touches  upon  a  phase  of  the 
subject  in  the  following  paragraph 

"The  Protestant  press  and  the  Protestant  missionaries  never 
tire  of  misrepresenting  the  work  of  the  Catholic  church,  particu- 
larly in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  They  must  ad- 
mit, however,  that  Catholic  priests  have  made  Christians  out  of 
the  natives  of  these  islands.  Let  us  contrast  what  they  have  done 
with  the  results  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. We  get  the  facts  about  the  latter  from  Protestant  sources. 
The  American  Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  in 
on  has  received  an  interesting  report  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  relating  to  the  prevalence  of  heath- 
enism and  drunkenness  there.  .  .  From  this  report  it  would  seem 
that  if  the  Protestant  missionaries  devoted  more  time  to  real  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  heathen  and  less  to  traducing  Catholic 
priests  they  might  have  a  different  story  to  tell." 

In  'J' In-  Monitor  (San  Francisco)  the  subject  is  presented  as 
follows 

"Let  us  compare  the  number  of  priests  in  the  Philippines,  as 
shown  in  the  official  statistics  for  1896,  with  the  number  of  preach- 
ers in  the  United  States  in  the  year  of  expansion  1S9S.  The  Es- 
tatistica,  or  annual  directory,  shows  about  2,100  priests  for  a  total 
Catholic  population  of  6.850,000.  This  gives  an  average  of  one 
priest  for  every  3,262  Catholics.  Both  adults  and  children  are 
included  in  this,  but  as  the  clergy  had  to  teach  the  young  as  well 
as  minister  to  the  old,  we  may  well  include  both  classes.  Turn 
now  to  the  United  States.  In  the  latest  religious  statistics,  com- 
piled by  a  Protestant  journal,  The  Independent ',  we  find  that 
every  little  sect  is  twenty  times  as  preacher-ridden  as  are  the 
Philippine  Catholics.  The  Methodists,  who  have  been  easily  the 
most  loud-mouthed  and  most  offensive  in  denouncing  the  monks, 
have  37, 1 SS  preachers  for  5,898,094  communicants.  This  gives 
one  preacher  for  every  15s  Methodists  in  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  the  Methodists  have  twenty  times  as  many  preachers 
to  the  population  as  the  Filipinos  have  priests.  The  Baptists 
have  32,145  preachers  for  4,364,427  communicants — a  preacher 
for  every  135  Baptists." 

In  aparagraph  relating  tothe  situation  in  Manila  The  Angelus 
(Detroit)  says  : 

"  Now  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  thirty  schools  in  Manila,  one 
or  more  for  each  district  of  the  municipality.  That  seems  a  pretty 
good  showing,  and  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
Philippine  capital  has  several  colleges  and  girls'  academies,  and 
a  university  which  was  founded  long  before  Harvard  or  Yale  was 
even  dreamed  of.  The  much-maligned  orders  appear  to  have 
done  very  well  for  the  educational  equipment  of  Manila." 

Referring  to  the  statements  that  certain   religious  orders  in  the 

Philippines  have  abused  and  corrupted  the  people,  The  Sacred 
Heart  Review  (Boston)  has  this  to  say: 

"If  the   Philippine  friars  and  monks  were  the  gross  offenders 
they  have  been  charged  with  being,  there  would  be  proofsof  their 
immorality  that  could   be   readily  adduced.      Their  victims  would 
gladly  come  forward  to  testify  against   them,  as  would  also  many 
other   persons   to  whom,   if   their   lives  were   such   as  represented, 
their  flagitious  conduct  would  be  well  known.      But  as  a  matter  of 
SV(     •       '    been   brought    forward   by  the- 
ses of    the   Philippine  orders.      The  Spanish 
ument.  tho  urged   by  the  ace  used   religious  to  institute  pro- 
t  them,  never  ventured  to  do  SO,  for  the  very  good 
OUld  find  no  proofsof   tile   foul  accusations  leveled 

teno  and  bap- 

1  doubt  at  all  is  possible,  furnish   of   themselves  convin- 
ce the  innocence  of  the  Philippine   priests  and  of 
,st  them." 


Another  contribution  to  this  discussion  is  afforded  in  an  edi- 
torial in  The  Independent  (New  York)  discussing  the  mission  of 
Archbishop  Chapelle,  who  has  been  sent  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
by  the  Pope  to  study  the  needs  of  the  church  in  those  islands.     It 

says  : 

"The  conditions  which  the  archbishop  will  find  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  Cuba  will  be  peculiar  and  difncult.  The  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  state  has  taken  into  its  own  hands  the  church 
property  and  has  supported  the  church,  a  condition  that  can  no 
longer  continue.  We  believe  that  President  McKinley  has  told 
Archbishop  Chapelle  what  he  was  obliged  to  say,  under  our  own 
institutions,  and  what  the  archbishop  expected  and  was  willing 
to  hear,  that,  taking  Puerto  Rico  as  an  American  State,  we  can  no 
longer  give  any  support  to  its  clergy.  That  would  be  against 
our  Constitution.  But  the  people  have  never  learned  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  church.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  else  for 
the  clergy  to  depend  on  except  fees;  and  fees  for  marriages, 
burials,  and  christenings  are  odious.  Another  difficulty  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  clergy  are  mostly  Spanish,  have  been  re- 
garded as  the  hated  emissaries  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
the  people  have  been  glad  to  have  them  flock  back  to  Spain.  The 
archbishop  will  do  what  he  can  to  keep  the  best  of  them  and  to 
get  American  priests  to  take  the  place  of  the  rest.  It  will  require 
time,  a  long  time,  to  set  the  church  in  good  working  order,  it  has 
been  so  long  in  disrepute.  Father  Sherman  calls  Puerto  Rico  a 
Catholic  country  without  religion." 


THE   CHURCHES    IN    1898. 

IN  its  issue  for  January  5,  The  Independent  devotes  forty-nine 
pages  to  a  review  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year,  with  statistical  tables  showing  gains  or  losses.  The 
general  summary  reveals  the  existence  of  forty-eight  denomina- 
tions within  the  country,  many  of  them  subdivided  within  them- 
selves into  numerous  minor  sects.  Yet  the  year  shows  no  new 
denomination  on  the  list.     The  two  latest  were  founded  in  1S97. 

The  net  gains  in  church-membership  for  the  year  are  totaled 
at  715,185,  exclusive  of  the  Jewish  congregations.  The  latter 
alone,  according  to  these  statistics,  show  a  numerical  gain  during 
the  year  of  more  than  a  million— an  increase  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  other  religious  bodies  combined.  Obviously,  either  the 
figures  given  in  regard  to  the  Jews  for  1S97  were  an  underesti- 
mate, or  those  for  1S98  are  an  exaggeration.  But  allowing  a 
large  margin  for  inaccuracy,  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  churches  is  in  excess  of  the  rate  of 
increase  of  population. 

The  tables  show  the  following  totals  at  the  end  of  the  year : 
Ministers,  149,86s  ;  churches,  189,48s ;  members,  27,714.523. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  quiet  and  steady  progress  in  the  re- 
ligious world.  Rev.  William  Henry  Roberts,  1).  D. ,  LL.  D.,  wri- 
ting for  the  Northern  Presbyterian  church,  says: 

"  The  Presbyterian  church  has  been  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba,  just  brought  to  a  successful 
close  by  the  United  States.  The  missionary  boards  are  already 
planning  work  in  the  new  territories,  over  which  for  centuries 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  have  spread  a  pall  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  ancl  superstition.  The  outlook  for  the  year  [899  is  better 
than  for  the  year  closing,  with  more  favorable  financial  pros] 
and  with  the  noontide  of  peace  both  in  church  and  state." 

Rev.  George  Hodges,  I ).!>.,  who  speaks  for  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  remarks  that  the  controversy  over  ritualism 
and  kindred  subjects  which  has  caused  such  disturbance  in  the 
church  in  England  has  had  no  corresponding  existence  on  this 
side.  He  says:  "It  is  a  fact  worth  noting,  as  a  contribution  to 
tlie  statistics  of  Christian  unity,  that  a  church  so  constituted  as 
ours,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  very  different  people,  has  lived  an- 
other year  without  variance,  without  unfraternal  speech,  without 
the  voice  of  controversy,  and  without  suspicion." 

The  Rev.   David  S.   Phelan,   LL.D.,  writing  for  the  Roman 
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Catholic  church,  says  .  "The  year  [898  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  year  in  which  the   United  Suites  first  raised  her  voice  in  the 
world's  chapter.      In   the  same  year  the  Catholic  church  in  this 
country  may  be  said  to  have  entered  into  Catholic  politics." 
Prof.  Henry  C.  Vedder,  D.D.,  of  the  Baptist  church,  writes: 

"Two  events  of  the  past  year  show  a  drift  among  Baptists  in 
the  direction  of  what  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  more  liberal 
beliefs.  The  first  was  the  publication  of  Dr.  W.  X.  Clarke's 
treatise  on  theology  and  its  instant  success— a  success  quite  unex- 
ampled for  a  book  of  this  kind.  Dr.  Clarke's  advanced  liberal 
theology  and  his  old-fashioned  evangelical  fervor  are  a  combina- 
tion unique  in  American  theology,  and  the  literary  charm  of  the 
book  is  as  conspicuous  as  the  spiritual.  The  other  event  was  the 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  Congress  at  Buffalo  in  October.  Here  the 
unmistakable  preponderance  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  new 
theology.  The  Congress  was  originally  established  as  a  means 
of  giving  a  hearing  to  restless  souls  in  the  denomination,  men 
who  imagined  themselves  to  be  '  liberals, '  who  must  have  some 
sort  of  safety-valve  or  burst.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  orthodox 
Baptists,  if  any  such  are  left,  will  need  soon  to  make  effort  in  turn 
to  get  a  hearing  for  their  views. " 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  in  the  Congregationalist 
church  was  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  in  July,  at  which 
a  delegate  from  the  Congregationalists  in  England  was  enthusias- 
tically received.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Hazen,  D.D.,  writes:  "The 
correspondence  of  these  bodies  of  churches  has  been  among  the 
salutary  influences  which  have  borne  good  fruit  in  the  increas- 
ingly cordial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  a  result  in  which  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  have 
a  right  to  rejoice.  " 

Mr.  Rufus  M.  Jones,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  writes: 

"This  has  been  a  year  which  has  closely  tested  the  fidelity  of 
Friends  to  their  ancient  and  historic  testimony  against  war  and  in 
behalf  of  universal  peace.  Each  war  in  our  history  has  picked  off 
a  few  members,  who  have  yielded  when  the  theory  of  non-resist- 
ance was  brought  to  a  practical  test,  but  the  bulk  have  proved 
true  to  the  original  principle,  and  the  number  of  Friends  who 
volunteered  in  the  late  war  was  excessively  small.  American 
Friends  have  to  quite  an  extent  joined  with  English  Friends  in 
an  effort  to  assist  the  Russian  Doukhobors,  who  have  suffered  ex- 
tremely for  their  principles  of  non-resistance,  to  emigrate  from 
their  homes  in  the  Caucasus  and  to  establish  themselves  where 
they  will  be  free  from  persecution." 

F.  D.  Richards,  historian  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  writes : 

"As  is  the  custom  in  the  church,  our  elders,  as  a  rule,  carry  the 
Gospel  abroad  without  purse  or  scrip,  as  the  Master  enjoins. 
They  usually  travel  in  pairs,  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow  as 
to  what  they  shall  eat  or  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed,  faith- 
fully putting  their  trust  in  God.  whose  messengers  they  are.  In 
their  letters  and  reports  they  proclaim  that  the  Lord  abundantly 
blesses  their  labors,  the  'signs  following  the  believers, '  as  He 
promises,  and  administers  to  their  daily  needs  through  agencies 
He  raises  up  for  them,  and  that  He  also  answers  their  prayers  in 
behalf  of  the  sick  by  healing  the  faithful  ones  upon  whom  they 
lay  their  hands  in  the  name  of  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master,  as 
the  Apostle  St.  James  so  clearly  enjoins.  Several  meeting-houses 
have  been  erected  and  a  number  of  branches  of  the  church,  also 
relief  societies.  Young  Men's  and  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment, and  Primary  associations,  and  Sabbath -schools  have  been 
organized  in  the  several  missionary  fields  during  the  year." 

The  Methodist  bodies  in  the  United  States  report  a  steady  and 
quiet  but  energetic  activity  in  all  the  various  departments  and 
channels  through  which  their  beneficence  is  carried  on. 

Rev.  Henry  E.  Jacobs.  D.D.,  of  the  Lutheran  church,  says: 
"The  Americanization  of  the  church  is  proceeding  with  great 
rapidity,  and  will  be  intensified  by  the  check  to  emigration  that 
seems  to  have  occurred." 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  writes:  "The  Unitarian 
body  is  interested  and  gratified  as  it  sees  the  steady  advance  of 
liberal   sentiment  in   religion   in   all   other  communions.     Such 


steps  forward  as  are  taken  by  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
by  the  convention  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  in  separate  pulpits 
which  can  not  be  counted,  are  all  steps  in  the  line  to  which  the 
Unitarian  body  has  consecrated  its  united  efforts." 

Mr.  Carol  Norton,  of  the  Christian  Scientists,  states  that  the 
attendance  at  Christian  Science  churches  has  more  than  doubled 
itself  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  that  at  the  end  of  1898 
the  text-book  of  the  system  had  gone  through  one  hundred  and 
sixty  editions  of  a  thousand  copies  each. 

According  to  the  statistical  tables,  the  Salvation  Army  has  re- 
mained stationary  throughout  the  year  so  far  as  the  number  of  its 
communicants  in  the  United  States  is  concerned,  while  its  off- 
shoot, the  Volunteers,  shows  a  falling-off  of  communicants  from 
7,000  to  2,000. 


THE    LONDON    ARTISAN    AND    THE    CHURCH. 

IN  The  Literary  Digest  of  January  7  Mr.  William  I.  Cole 
was  quoted  on  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  work  of  the 
Boston  churches  in  the  poor  districts  and  among  the  laboring 
classes.  An  article  in  The  Guardian  (London)  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Chandler,  rector  of  Poplar  and  a  fellow  of  Brazenose  College, 
Oxford,  treats  of  a  phase  of  the  same  problem  in  London. 

Mr.  Chandler,  while  admitting  that  workingmen,  as  a  class, 
show  little  zeal  in  attendance  of  church  services,  is  not  convinced 
by  any  of  the  numerous  specific  explanations  which  are  advanced 
to  account  for  this  state  of  affairs.  It  can  not.  be  that  men  are 
offended  by  excess  of  ritual,  nor  can  the  difficulty  lie  in  the  other 
direction,  for  the  same  problem  seems  to  confront  every  sect  and 
denomination.  Neither  is  the  explanation,  thinks  Mr.  Chandler, 
to  be  found  in  an  active  animosity  toward  religion  in  general. 
He  says : 

"What  we  have  to  complain  of  in  the  matter  of  religion  is  not 
hostility,  but  indifference— indifference  to  all  forms  of  religious 
work,  high  and  low,  church  and  chapel,  an  indifference  which  is 
mild,  tolerant,  and  impartial.  Personally,  I  come  across  very 
little  atheism  in  a  large  working-class  parish.  Most  men  believe 
in  a  God,  to  whom  they  ascribe  their  own  vague  humanitarian 
impulses  and  their  own  lax  moral  standard— a  God  who  makes 
small  demands  on  them  for  worship  or  right  conduct,  and  with 
whom  they  are  consequently  on  the  best  of  terms.  They  have  no 
sense  of  sin  ;  they  have  nothing  on  their  conscience ;  they  have 
never  done  anything  wrong  (which  means,  at  the  outside,  that 
they  have  never  come  within  the  policeman's  grasp)  ;  they  posi- 
tively bask  in  the  sense  of  the  approbation  of  their  indulgent 
Deity.  The  difficulty  is  to  raise  and  purify  this  elementary  type 
of  religion,  to  inspire  them  with  belief  in  historic  Christianity, 
and  to  impress  them  with  the  tremendous  claims  which  this  creed 
makes  on  conduct.  It  is  just  here,  where  serious  thought  and 
moral  purpose  are  wanted,  that  they  stop  short.  It  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  that  they  object  to  Christianity— for  the  most  part  they  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  regard  their  religion  (alluded  to 
above)  as  the  Christian  religion.  The  simple  fact  is  that  they 
won't  take  the  trouble  either  to  seek  for  truth  or  to  face  its  con- 
sequences. They  stick  to  a  so-called  belief,  which  is  really  belief 
in  nothing  but  themselves,  and  remain  indifferent  to  everything 
outside. 

"  Now  this  state  of  things  is  very  serious  ;  at  times  it  drives  one 
almost  to  despair.  But  if  we  are  to  understand  the  malady  accu- 
rately, and  so  be  able  to  deal  with  it  hopefully,  we  must  widen 
our  outlook  still  further.  There  is  a  general  indifference  to  re- 
ligion ;  granted.  But  is  this  indifference  confined  to  religion? 
Certainly  not ;  it  extends  among  the  working  class  to  practically 
every  subject  beyond  bare  physical  needs  and  enjoyments.  It  is 
not  religious  apathy,  but  universal  apathy,  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  downfall  of  Christian  belief  as  a  general 
weakening  of  moral  purpose  that  we  have  to  face.  If  the  work- 
ingman  was  slack  about  religion  and  keen  on  other  things,  the 
problem  would  be  exclusively  spiritual,  a  matter  of  faith  and 
evidences,  etc.  But  if  he  doesn't  care  much  about  anything,  and 
is  slack  all  round,  the  problem  becomes  in  a  wide  sense  ethical, 
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umcerned  with  a  state  of  will.  And  this  is  what  I  believe  it  to 
be.  Weakness  of  purpose,  incapacity  for  perseverance,  absence 
of  moral  backbone,  disinclination  for  any  continuous  or  concen- 
trated effort — these  are  qualities  which  (combined  with  much  that 
is  amiable  and  attractive)  characterize  the  London  artisan  in  all 
his  spheres  of  action.  Of  course  there  are — thank  God  ! — excep- 
tions. There  are  a  few  men  who  are  keenly  interested  in  labor 
questions  and  active  workers  in  their  trade  societies,  just  as  there 
are  a  few  men  in  the  various  churches  who  are  devout  communi- 
cants and  actively  engaged  in  all  good  works.  Hut  in  each  case 
the  number  is  exceedingly  small.  I  say  this  not  only  as  a  parish 
priest,  but  also  as  treasurer  of  the  principal  labor  organization  in 
this  district,  and  from  a  tolerably  close  acquaintance  with  trade- 
union  representatives  on  relief  committees  and  elsewhere.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few,  who  are  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  an  indus- 
trial ideal  fares  with  them  no  better  than  a  religious  ideal.  They 
will  not  take  the  trouble,  or  give  the  necessary  attention,  intel- 
ligently to  grasp,  and  steadily  pursue,  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
They  can  be  galvanized  into  jerky  and  evanescent  excitement  in 
any  direction.  They  are  ready  to  'demonstrate  '  at  any  time  and 
for  almost  any  object.  They  will  insist  vehemently  on  labor  rep- 
resentation and  progressive  programs,  but  do  not  turn  out  and 
vote  at  guardian,  vestry,  county  council,  or  school-board  elec- 
tions  

"The  real  malady,  then,  is  general  slackness  of  moral  fiber, 
appearing  equally  in  religion  and  politics,  in  work  and  recreation. 
Where  does  it  come  from?  And  how  can  it  be  cured?  No  doubt 
many,  causes  might  be  alleged,  such  as  the  uncertainty  of  employ- 
ment in  many  trades,  leading  to  a  sort  of  hand-to-mouth  attitude 
and  temperament  on  the  part  of  the  employed,  or  an  inadequate 
smattering  of  many  subjects  in  elementary  education,  producing 
a  superficial  and  desultory  frame  of  mind.  The  second  hypothe- 
sis is.  I  think,  correct  in  tracing  the  evil  back  to  the  days  of  child- 
hood ;  but  I  believe  that  the  true  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  home 
life  of  the  children,  and  consists  in  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  any  real  moral  training  and  discipline  exercised  by  their 
parents. 

"The  children  of  working-people  run  wild  when  little  mites, 
and  are  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  they  like  ;  parental  authority  is 
not  exhibited  in  the  beginning,  and  so  comes  to  be  defied  later  on. 
Consequently,  parents  are  always  complaining  that  their  children 
are  quite  unmanageable,  even  before  they  leave  school;  and 
when  they  have  gone  to  work  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
the  mothers  as  a  rule  have  no  idea  that  they  could  exercise  any 
control  or  even  moral  influence  over  these  independent  wage- 
earners.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  children  are  never  taught  the 
most  elementary  lessons  of  obedience  and  self-control ;  they  never 
learn  to  discipline  their  wills  by  regularity  in  such  simple  things 
as  the  time  of  going  to  bed.  saying  their  prayers,  coming  home 
straight  from  school,  quickness  in  their  errands,  usefulness  about 
the  house,  etc.  Parents  groan  over  the  result,  and  say  that  it  was 
very  different  in  their  own  young  days.  But,  in  matter  of  fact, 
a  reaction  from  the  hardness  of  those  days  has  led  to  an  excessive 
softness  and  fiabbiness  to-day.  A  great  deal  of  good  work  is 
being  done  by  individuals  and  societies  to  make  child-life  brighter 
and  happier,  and  parents  are  not  unnaturally  misled  into  believ- 
ing that  they  can  best  do  their  duty  in  harmony  with  modern 
ideas  by  indulging  the  children  universally,  giving  them  their 
own  way  in  everything,  and  crossing  them  in  nothing.  Conse- 
quently, the  children  have  no  'grit,'  no  self-control,  no  will-power 
worth  speaking  of. 

"No  doubt  many  'upper-class  '  parents  are  just  as  foolish,  but 
the  boys  are  largely  saved  from  the  effects  of  this  folly  by  their 
residence  for  many  years  in  boarding-schools,  and  by  the  magnifi- 
cent moral  discipline  of  such  things  as  football  or  rowing  at  school 
or  university.  A  boy  who  has  gone  through  a  course  of  fagging 
and  compulsory  football   at  BChool,  and   has  then  submitted  to  be 

coached  for  the  Torpids  at  Oxford  on  icily  cold  afternoons  through- 
out February,  has  learnt  lessons  of  endurance  and  self-control 
which  have  never  been  taught  to  his  less  favored  brothers  in 
BlackwalL  The  WOrking-lad  lias  had  no  such  moral  training,  has 
never  acquired  this  habit  of  doggedly  doing  disagreeable  things; 
such  discipline  as  he  has  been  subject  to  in  school  or  workshop 
only  serves  to  make  the  anarchy  at  home  more  glaring  as  a  con- 
trast and  more  welcome  as  a  relief.  Naturally,  then,  his  will  has 
t  toughness  about  it;  be 'does  what  he  thinks  he 
will    ,    takes  up  anything  that  strikes  his  fancy,  and  drops  it  di- 


rectly the  novelty  wears  off  and  perseverance  is  required  ;    and 
does  not  improve  in  this  respect  as  he  gets  older." 

According  to  Mr.  Chandler,  then,  the  root  of  the  trouble  is  in 
the  home  training.  Any  steps  that  will  tend  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency there  will  be  steps  in  the  right  direction.  The  moral  slack- 
ness which  is  so  deplorable  in  its  results  is  easier  to  prevent  than 
to  cure.  If  a  sane  and  wholesome  discipline  can  be  introduced 
into  the  life  of  the  child,  the  likelihood  of  general  sloppiness  of 
character  in  the  man  will  be  greatly  diminished.  But  the  child 
must  be  reached  through  the  mother.  The  remedy  suggested  by 
Mr.  Chandler  is  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  mothers  in  regard 
to  their  great  responsibility  in  the  training  of  their  boys  and  girls. 
And  to  accomplish  this  they  must  be  banded  together,  as  in  the 
Mothers'  Union,  the  first  rule  of  which  is.  "Try,  by  God's  help, 
to  make  your  children  obedient,  truthful,  and  pure."  Mr. 
Chandler  says:  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  only  mothers 
could  be  got  to  substitute  wise  training  for  thoughtless  indulgence 
in  their  treatment  of  their  children,  the  wilderness  of  East  London 
would  blossom  like  a  rose  with  the  flowers  of  virtue  and  religion." 


WAS  THE    FALL    UPWARD   OR    DOWNWARD? 
\  CCORDING  to  Mr.  John  Wright  Buckham,  the  movement  of 


t\ 


the  race  from  its  infancy  has  been  both  downward  and  up- 


ward.    He  says  {The  Christian  Register,  January  19)  : 

"Even  the  most  radical  evolutionist  would  concede  that,  in  the 
first  stages  of  his  emergence  from  the  animal,  man  was,  as  com- 
pared with  his  present  slate,  innocent ;  that  is,  free  from  the 
moral  transgression  which  has  accompanied  advancing  intelli- 
gence. In  that  sense  his  development  has  been  downward  ;  for, 
the  farther  he  has  advanced  in  civilization,  the  more  widely  has 
he  departed  from  his  pristine  innocence  and  the  more  diabolical 
in  scope  and  power  has  human  evil  become.  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  for  an  ignorant  being  to  sin  so  deliber- 
ately, so  malevolently,  so  disastrously,  as  one  who  is  educated. 
And,  the  farther  the  race  has  progressed,  the  more  terribly  has 
it,  in  the  person  of  its  worst  representatives,  sinned  against  itself 
and  its  Creator.  Beside  the  innocence  of  his  dog.  many  a  man 
has  seen  himself  a  very  devil.  Judged  on  its  worst  side,  human- 
ity certainly  has  fallen  leagues  upon  leagues  from  its  early  inno- 
cence. 

"And  yet  virtue  is  as  much  higher  an  estate  than  innocence  as 
evil  is  lower;  and  man  in  his  progress  from  the  animal  has  at- 
tained virtue  as  well  as  fallen  into  vice.  Holiness,  which  is  the 
free  and  strenuous  choice  of  good,  is  as  much  superior  to  inno- 
cence, which  is  the  involuntary  immunity  from  evil,  as  a  living 
organism  is  superior  to  an  inorganic  structure.  Simultaneously 
with  its  lapse  into  sin  the  race  has  leaped  to  virtue.  Looked  at 
on  its  best  side,  humanity  has  advanced  gloriously  and  immeas- 
urably from  its  early  estate. 

"  The  Eden  story  conforms  as  readily  to  the  evolutionary  hypoth- 
esis as  to  that  of  a  fall  from  a  state  of  perfection.  In  fact,  the 
doctrine  of  Adamic  perfection  is  a  fabrication  of  theologians, 
which  has  little  or  no  justification  in  the  Genesis  pastoral.  There 
we  have  a  view  of  two  innocent  and  undeveloped  mortals  who 
have  not  even  tasted  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  A  crude  science 
of  agriculture,  the  art  of  language  sufficient  to  communicate  with 
one  another  and  give  names  to  the  objects  about  them,  ami  a 
childlike  sense  of  God  are  the  sum  of  their  attainments.  Milton's 
lofty  representation  of  their  exalted  intelligence  and  converse  is 
admirable  poetry,  but  so  manifestly  out  of  keeping  with  the  sim- 
ple picture  in  Genesis  that  it  would  have  been  deemed  a  carica- 
ture, had  not  theology  lent  it  the  solemn  sanction  of  its  own 
scholastic  extravagance.  The  Adam  and  live  of  Scripture  are  as 
far  inferior,  both  in  virtue  and  intelligence,  to  the  average  Chris- 
tian of  to-day  as  they  are  superior  in  innocence  and  piety  to  the 
average  criminal  of  to-day. 

"Progress  and  regress,  conquest  and  degradation,  have  gone 
on  side  by  side  in  the  history  of  humanity.  There  has  been  a  fall 
upward  as  well  as  a  fall  downward." 
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STEP  TOWARD   THE    UNIFICATION 
PROTESTANTISM. 


OF 


'THE  free  Evangelical  churches  of  England  have  prepared  and 
*  unanimously  accepted  a  common  statement  of  faith  in  the 
form  of  a  new  catechism.  Tins  is  the  crowning  result  of  a  move- 
ment which  was  started  two  years  ago  by  the  general  committee 
of  the  National  Conned  of  these  churches,  with  the  view  to  show- 
ing their  substantial  agreement  in  relation  to  the  fundamental 
and  essential  truths  of  Christianity.  The  churches  represented 
in  the  formulating  of  this  catechism  were  the  Baptists,  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  the  various  divisions  of  Methodism,  the  Presby- 
terians, and  the  Bible  Christians.  It  is  within  reason  to  state  that 
this  step  may  yet  promote  the  practical  unity  of  these  churches  in 
England. 

The  first  draft  of  the  catechism  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  O.  Dykes,  principal  of  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Cambridge. 
After  revision  by  a  preliminary  committee,  it  was  deliberated 
upon,  further  revised,  and  accepted  unanimously  by  a  representa- 
tive committee  of  twenty.  From  this  new  catechism,  which  was 
officially  published  in  London  last  month,  we  quote  some  signifi- 
cant clauses : 

i.   Question. — What  is  the  Christian  religion? 

Answer. — It  is  the  religion  founded  by  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  brought  to  us  the  full  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  eternal  life. 

2.  Q. — How  must  we  think  of  God? 

A.— God  is  the  one  Eternal  Spirit,  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all 
things ;  He  is  Love,  boundless  in  wisdom  and  power,  perfect  in 
holiness  and  justice,  in  mercy,  and  truth. 

3.  Q. — By  what  name  has  Jesus  taught  us  to  call  God? 
A. — Our  Father  in  heaven. 

4.  Q. — What  do  we  learn  from  this  name  of  Father? 

A. — We  learn  that  God  made  us  in  His  own  image,  that  He 
cares  for  us  by  His  wise  providence,  and  that  He  loves  us  far 
betiei  than  any  earthly  parent  can. 

5.  Q. — What  does  Jesus  say  about  Himself? 

s\. — That  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  whom  the  Father  in  His  great 
love  sent  into  the  world  to  be  our  Savior  from  sin. 

33.  Q. — What  is  the  Holy  Catholic  church? 

A. — It  is  that  holy  society  of  believers  in  Christ  Jesus  which 
He  founded,  of  which  He  is  the  only  Head,  and  in  which  He 
dwells  by  His  Spirit;  so  that,  tho  made  up  of  many  communions, 
organized  in  various  modes,  and  scattered  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  yet  One  in  Him. 

34.  Q. — For  what  ends  did  our  Lord  found  His  church? 

A. — He  united  His  people  into  this  visible  brotherhood  for  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  ; 
for  mutual  edification,  the  administration  of  discipline,  and  the 
advancement  of  His  Kingdom. 

35.  Q. — What  is  the  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch  of  the 
Catholic  church? 

A. — The  essential  mark  of  a  true  branch  of  the  Catholic  church 
is  the  presence  of  Christ,  through  His  indwelling  Spirit,  mani- 
fested in  holy  life  and  fellowship. 

36.  Q. — What  is  a  free  church? 

A. — A  church  which  acknowledges  none  but  Jesus  Christ  as 
Head,  and,  therefore,  exercises  its  right  to  interpret  and  admin- 
ister His  laws  without  restraint  or  control  by  the  state. 

37.  Q. — What  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  the  state? 

A. — To  observe  all  the  laws  of  the  state  unless  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  Christ ;  to  make  intercession  for  the  people,  and  par- 
ticularly for  those  in  authority  ;  to  teach  both  rulers  and  subjects 
the  eternal  principles  of  righteousness,  and  to  imbue  the  nation 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

38.  Q. — What  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  the  church? 

A. — To  protect  all  branches  of  the  church  and  their  individual 
members  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  to  worship  God,  and  in 
efforts  to  promote  the  religion  of  Christ,  which  do  not  interfere 
with  the  civil  rights  of  others. 

30.   Q._ What  is  a  Christian  minister? 

A.— A  Christian  minister  is  one  who  is  called  of  God  and  the 


church  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  Word  and  a  pastor  of  the  flock  of 
Christ. 

|,i.    Q, — How  may  the  validity  of  such  a  ministry  be  proved? 

A.  — The  decisive  proof  of  a  valid  ministry  is  the  sanction  of  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  church,  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners and  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

41.  Q.  —  What  are  the  sacraments  of  the  church? 

A. — Sacred  rites  instituted  by  our  Lord  Jesus  to  make  more 
plain  by  visible  signs  the  inward  benefits  of  the  Gospel,  to  assure 
us  of  His  promised  grace,  and,  when  rightly  used,  to  become  a 
means  to  convey  it  to  our  hearts. 

42.  O.  —  How  many  sacraments  are  there? 

A. — Two  only  :   Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  catechism  contains  in  all  fifty-two  questions  and  answers. 
It  will  be  seen  even  in  these  excerpts  that  |the  aim  has  been  to 
emphasize  the  spiritual  character  of  the  church,  thereby  obscur- 
ing the  merely  organic  grounds  of  dissension. 

The  New  York  Sun  (January  30)  prints  the  catechism  in  full, 
and  comments  as  follows  ; 

"In  submitting  this  new  catechism  for  the  common  use  of 
Evangelicalism  the  commission  refer  to  the  fact  that  'no  such 
combined  statement  of  interdenominational  belief  has  ever  previ- 
ously been  attempted,  much  less  achieved,  since  the  lamentable 
day  when  Martin  Luther  contended  with  Huldreich  Zwingli,'  or 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  .  The  increasing  ten- 
dency of  those  churches  to  make  light  of  past  differences  of  doc- 
trinal statement,  of  ecclesiastical  organization,  and  in  the  relative 
prominence  given  to  specific  doctrines,  which  formerly  led  to  acri- 
monious controversies  and  even  to  bloodshed,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  manifestations  in  the  religious  world  at  this  time.  Its 
importance,  too,  appears  to  be  great  when  we  remember,  as  the 
report  of  the  commission  puts  it,  that  the  theologians  who  have 
prepared  this  catechism  'represent,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  be- 
liefs of  not  less,  and  probably  many  more,  than  sixty  millions  of 
avowed  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world. ' 

"In  general,  this  attempt  to  harmonize  the  belief  of  the  churches 
described  as  Evangelical  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. It  would  have  been  impossible  a  generation  ago,  or  even 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  that  it  is  possible  now  is  a  fact  of  great 
significance." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Michigan  Christian  Advocate  says:  "India  is  to  be  represented  inthe 
United  States  Senate  by  two  Methodists.  Hon.  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  the  pres- 
ent Senator,  is  a  trustee  of  Meridian  Street  Church,  Indianapolis,  and  Mr. 
Albert  J.  Beveridge,  the  new  Senator,  is  a  steward  in  the  same  church." 

"  There  are  now  in  New  York,"  says  The  Interior,  "from  the  Presby-. 
tery  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Burrell,of  the  Collegiate  Church,  the  wealthiest  next 
to  Trinity  in  America;  Dr.  Johnston  in  the  Madison  Avenue  Church;  Dr. 
Hillis  (soon)  in  Plymouth  Church;  Dr.  Brown,  secretary  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions; Dr.  Thompson,  secretary  of  Home  Missions." 

The  gift  of  a  Buddhist  temple  to  the  Ningpo  Methodist  mission  is  an  un- 
precedented incident,  it  is  said,  in  the  history  of  missions.  The  villagers 
were  not  only  willing  it  should  be  used  as  a  preaching  hall  and  school,  but 
would  convey  it  by  a  legal  deed  of  gift.  The  British  consul  pronounced 
the  deed  legally  valid.  In  addition  to  the  temple  and  its  demesne,  twenty- 
two  Chinese  acres  of  land  have  also  been  conveyed. 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  reprints  from  an  old  hymnal  the  follow- 
ing lines  expressive  of  the  militant  spirit  of  the  Old  Methodism  : 

"The  devil,  Calvin,  and  Tom  Paine 
May  hate  the  Methodists  in  vain  ; 
Their  doctrines  shall  be  downward  hurled, 
The  Methodists  will  take  the  world." 

The  Christian  Commonwealths  London,  records  the  death  of  "Brother 
Prince  "  the  founder  of  Agapemone,  or  Abode  of  Love,  at  Spaxton,  near 
Bridgewater.  "Brother  Prince's  followers,"  it  says,  "were  mostly,  and 
still  are,  wealthy  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  believed  him  to  be  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  lived  chiefly  in  the  luxurious  convent  of 
Sparton,  but  a  few  years  ago  a  London  branch  was  established  at  Clapton. 
This  is  called  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  church  is  large  and  handsome, 
having  cost  about  $100,000." 

IN  the  course  of  an  article  sketching  the  histories  of  some  early  English 
ecclesiastics,  a  writer  in  The  Windsor  Magazine  (London)  tells  what  it 
cost  to  burn  a  heretic.  The  items  are  taken  from  the  municipal  records  of 
Canterbury,  dated  1535,  and  are  as  follows  : 

For  the  expenses  of  bringing  a  heretic  from  London 14S.  8d. 

For  iy2  loads  of  wood  to  burn  him «s.  od. 

For  gunpowder id. 

A  stake  and  staple. .     ....  8d. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


PEACE   AND   WAR    IN    THE   SUDAN. 

WAR,  so  long  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Sudan,  is  gradually 
driven  southward  and  civilization  is  beginning  to  assert 
itself.  Horatio  Kitchener,  who  seems  to  combine  something  of 
the  wisdom  of  a  ruler  with  the  talents  of  a  soldier,  has  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  first-rate  college  at  Khartum  as  the  best 
means  for  reconciling  the  natives  to  British  rule.  The  only  ad- 
verse criticism  comes  from  religious  quarters,  especially  the 
Catholics,  whose  doctrine  receives  greater  consideration  under 
the  eagles  of  France  than  beneath  the  banners  of  England.  The 
Weekly  Register,  London,  says: 

"French  patriotism  will  even  tolerate  the  missionary's  cross  on 
condition  that  it  forms,  sooner  or  later,  a  sort  of  llag-staff  for  the 
French  colors.  Meanwhile  England,  so  far  as  it  is  represented 
by  the  city  of  London,  presents  a  rather  contrary  view.  It  does 
not  need  the  aid  of  the  missionary  as  a  pioneer.  The  cannon-ball 
has  cleared  the  way;  and  on  the  heels  of  the  soldier  is  to  tread, 
not  the  missionary,  but  the  schoolmaster.  Over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  as  a  sort  of  conscience-money,  is  to  be  taken  to 
Khartum  by  Lord  Kitchener,  to  teach  the  people  to  read — not, 
indeed,  the  English  Bible,  but  the  advertisements  of  English 
traders.  The  avowal  has  been  made  with  a  frankness  which 
some  might  mistake  for  cynicism. 

"That  such  will  be  the  sentiment  of  Catholics  at  any  rate,  we 
have  no  doubt.  .  .  .  The  progress  of  events  in  the  Sudan  has, 
we  are  assured,  and  can  readily  believe,  been  followed  with  great 
attention  by  Leo  XIII.,  who  proposes  to  entrust  to  the  Coptic 
Catholics  the  work  of  spreading  Catholicism  in  Egypt  and  the 
Sudan  in  connection  with  his  scheme  for  the  unification  of  the 
Eastern  churches.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  work  of  the  Coptic  Catho- 
lic missions  in  the  Sudan  will,  it  is  said,  be  entirely  favorable  to 
the  maintenance  of  Hritish  influence.  The  Vatican,  therefore, 
counts  upon  the  material  and  moral  support  of  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  it  in  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  interior  of  Africa." 

That  a  velvet  covering  to  the  mailed  fist  of  the  Briton  is  not 
altogether  unnecessary  is  admitted  by  more  than  one  English 
writer.  This  is  what  happened  at  Omdurman,  according  to  an 
article  by  E.  N.  Rennet,  in  The  Contemporary  Review : 

"Pot  the  three  next  days  the  pillage  of   the  surrendered  city 

continued.  As  one  entered  the  town  one  was  continually  met  by 
little  groups  of  soldiers  carrying  loot  of  all  kinds.  Oil  September 
3  I  came  across  two  Hritish  soldiers  who  had  forcibly  seized  a  bag 
of  money  and  were  carrying  it  off  to  the  camp.  A  native  servant 
brought  his  master  a  roll  of  richly  worked  cloth,  some  beautifully 
inlaid  boxes,  and,  to  crown  all,  a  large  elephant's  tusk.  .  .  . 
Worse  things  even  than  mere  looting  of  property  occurred.  On 
September  4  an  Arab  came  to  my  tent  and  told  me  that  the  native 
soldiers  had  forcibly  carried  off  his  wife  and  little  son  to  their 
camp  three  miles  away  along  the  river.  My  servant  knew  the 
man  in  question,  ami  corroborated  his  story.  I  gave  him  some 
rice  and  biscuit,  and  tent  him  off  to  Slat  in  Pasha  to  see  if  any 
means  could  be  found  to  restore  the  woman  and  boy  to  their  home. 
My  servant  also  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  had  the  night  before 
been  shot  dead  by  a  Sudanese  soldier  because  he  refused  to  sur- 
r< nd.-r  a  bag  of  money." 

Mr.   Bennet  has  not  earned  much  praise  for  his  expose,  which  is 

•y  unpatriotic.      The  St.  James's  Gajtette,  which 

does  not  see  that   much  good   is  done   by  calling  him  a  "conceited 

puppy  "  and  "milksop,"  nevertheless  says 

"  He  allows  that  W<  Iges  who  themselves  give 

no   quarter,  and    in    tins    matter    the    rule    ol  ' Do  itt  ties  '  applies 

trictly.     The   Dervish  wounded  expected  no  quarter,  and 

IVOT  to   kill   even  those  who  were  helping  them.      You 

can  not  be  humane  with   such  a  foe;   and  it  is  the  simple  fact  that 

iore   ferocious  nature  all   concerned  become  haid- 

What  we   have   to  settle  in  order  to  reeon- 

the  immediate  cause  of  this  kind  of 


thing  is  the  inquiry  whether  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan  was  or 
was  not,  on  the  whole,  a  benefit  to  humanity.  Also,  it  is  mere 
good  sense  to  ask  whether  a  short,  sharp  agony  of  this  kind  was 
not  to  be  preferred  to  the  prolonged  rule  of  the  Khalifa  and  his 
brutal  Haggara.  .  .  .  The  plundering  and  murdering  by  the 
camp-followers  could  only  have  been  stopped  by  the  exertions  of 
a  powerful  military  police  told  off  to  keep  order  behind  the  army 
and  on  the  field.  Hut  where  was  Lord  Kitchener  to  find  trust- 
worthy white  soldiers  to  be  spared  for  the  work?  To  have  em- 
ployed natives  for  the  purpose  would  have  been  useless.  As  for 
the  scenes  in  the  town,  they  are  such  as  have  always  accompanied 
the  sack  of  cities,  even  when  the  conquerors  have  not  consisted 
largely  of  Sudanese  barbarians.  .  .  .  Now  one  does  not  see  what 
purpose  Mr.  Bennet  can  reasonably  have  hoped  to  serve  by  drag- 
ging out  all  the  'tacenda  '  of  the  Omdurman  campaign.  More- 
over, we  are  perfectly  convinced  that  when  The  Westminster 
Gazette  asks  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  matter  it  is  asking 
the  members  to  waste  their  time,  and  to  provoke  much  bitter 
feeling  to  no  good  end." 

Discipline  is,  however,  likely  to  be  maintained  in  future,  for 
another  war  is  looming  up  in  which  the  cooperation  of  the 
Khalifa's  late  subjects  will  be  valuable.  The  Saturday  Review, 
speaking  of  Abyssinia,  says: 

"Menelik's  claims  in  the  West  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
new  boundaries  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  In  spite  of  treaties,  he 
was  not  long  ago  meditating  a  descent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  The  crushing  victory  at  Omdurman  and  the  withdrawal  of 
Major  Marchand  from  Fashoda  have  appreciably  cooled  his  ardor, 
but  Egypt  can  never  be  altogether  at  peace  while  Abyssinia  is  at 
war. " 


WANTED:    FRENCH    PURITANS. 

THE  Puritan  fathers,  needless  to  say,  have  never  lacked 
tributes  from  their  posterity  ;  they  are  now  receiving  them 
from  the  nation  least  likely,  one  would  have  supposed,  to  give 
it — France.  Intolerant  as  many  of  their  views  and  actions  may 
have  been,  it  was  the  intolerance  of  conviction,  and  the  Puri- 
tan did  not  spare  himself  any  more  than  he  spared  others.  It 
was  he  who  first  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man,  he  who  opposed 
slavery,  and  his  influence  is  not  yet  gone,  despite  the  ridicule 
which  some  nowadays  heap  upon  him.  No  greater  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  his  memory  than  is  contained  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
condition  of  France  in  the  Amsterdam  Hamielsblad.  "Having 
said  A  the  French  people  must  needs  say  H,"  remarks  the  writer. 
"  In  order  to  cover  up  corruption  and  injustice  the  French  wilfully 
refuse  justice  to  be  done  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  But  it  is  a  truism 
that  punishment  follows  sin,  and  the  French  nation  will  be  effaced 
unless — Puritanism  comes  to  .is  assistance."  We  summarize  fur- 
ther as  follows  : 

When  morality  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  in  England,  Cromwell  and 
Irs  Puritans  cleared  the  air.  The  spirit  of  Milton,  Pym,  and 
Cromwell  alone  could  save  Prance,  a  country  at  present  given 
over  to  moral  anarchy.  Outwardly,  certainly,  order  can  be  re- 
stored by  a  dictator,  but  the  French  people  must  be  born  again  to 
be  saved.  Is  there  no  Catholic  Cromwell  to  save  them  ?  Shall 
bring  a  new  revolution,  pure  of  spirit  and  unselfish? 

There  is  nothing  so  grand,  so  imposing  as  the  awakening  of  a 
nation's  conscience.  The  conscience  of  England  created  Puritan 
England,  and,  somber  as  was  the  spectacle,  England  was  really 
purified  by  it.  How  grandly  such  a  movement  would  act  in 
Prance!  The  two  greatest  monuments  of  the  Puritan  spirit  are 
l'.unyan's  prose  and  Milton's  poetry,  the  works  of  men  who  were 
entirely  unselfish.     Such  whirlwinds  are  necessary  to  remove  the 

stench  of  modern  French  literature.  We,  who  love  Pram  I 
her  great  past  and  shiver  at  the  idea  of  a  <  lei  -man-Anglo-Saxon 
hegeinonv  unsoftetied  by  Latin  influence,  know  that  nothing 
can  save  Prance  except  a  few  noble  characters  who  are  able  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  French  people.  Unless  spiritual  and 
intellectual  champions  arise,   France  will  become  Spam  No.  2. 

Unfortunately,  the  mouthpieces  of  public  opinion,  the  news- 
papers, prevent  this  revival.      Our  writer  says: 
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"I  do  not  mean  such  sedate  papers  as  the  Temps,  which  arc 
better  known  abroad  than  in  their  own  country,  but  sheets  like 
the  Petit  Journal,  with  its  millions  of  readers,  papers  which 
preach  hatred  ami  vainglory  without  cessation. 

"  Being  edited  by  ignorant  men,  men  who  are  not  willing  even 
to  learn  and  who  will  not  tell  the  truth  because  it  does  not  pay, 
these  papers  not  only  poison  the  people  against  the  best  men  in 
France,  but  also  against  foreign  countries,  altho  they  know  noth- 
ing of  foreign  lands.  Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  impress  a  jour- 
nalist with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  than  the  study  of  French 
journalism.  The  French  papers  are  organs  of  hatred.  They 
speak  of  the  'fate  '  which  pursues  France.  They  create  that  fate 
themselves.  The  deeds  done  by  Frenchmen  to-day  are  the  result 
of  the  seed  sown  by  French  journalists — a  crop  of  injustice  and 
hatred  is  the  harvest." — Translations  made  for  The  LITERARY 
Digest. 


THE    END     OF 


THE     ANTI-ANARCHIST 
FERENCE. 


CON- 


IF  the  information  regarding  the  late  anti-Anarchist  Confer- 
ence in  Rome  is  correct,  " parturiioit  monies ,  nascetur  ridi- 
iuIus  mus  "  is  the  proper  verdict  tor  the  result  of  its  labors.  But 
the  delegates  sat  behind  closed  doors,  they  were  men  not  given 
to  tattling,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  anarchism  will  be  com- 
bated in  secret.  According  to  common  report  (nothing  official 
has  been  given  out)  combined  action  on  the  part  of  the  powers 
is  impossible.  Only  a  moderate  majority  voted  for  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  following  summary  : 

An  international  bureau  for  the  supervision  of  anarchism  to  be 
formed  in  Berlin  ;  to  which  Germany,  Austria,  France,  England, 
Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  are  to  send 
one  representative  each.  The  police  of  Europe  are  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  this  bureau  continually.  The  expenses  will  be 
shared  equally. 

Separate  treaties  of  extradition  are  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  countries  interested.  All  persons  who  profess  anarchism 
openly,  who  possess  anarchist  literature,  correspond  with  an- 
archists, are  members  of  anarchist  clubs,  or  manufacture  or  possess 
bombs  will  be  regarded  as  anarchists.  Anarchists  will  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  commit 
their  crimes.  Censorship  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  an- 
archist periodicals,  and  their  editors,  publishers,  printers,  and 
agents  will  be  treated  as  anarchists. 

Criminal  proceedings  against  anarchists  will  be  carried  on  be- 
hind closed  doors,  to  rob  them  of  that  notoriety  which  is  con- 
fessedly their  chief  incentive. 

Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Rumania  accepted 
these  proposals.  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Luxemburg,  and  Greece  dissented.  A  proposal  to  treat 
Nihilists,  Young-Turks,  Irredentists,  and  Fenians  as  anarchists 
was  rejected  unanimously. 

The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  says  : 

"The  difference  between  Conservative,  Liberal,  and  Moderate 
countries  is  too  great  to  permit  an  agreement.  The  definition  of 
the  term  anarchism  in  itself  presents  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties. The  only  result  of  the  conference  therefore  is  that  a  few 
policemen,  more  or  less  trained  to  hunt  anarchists,  have  been 
enabled  to  exchange  ideas." 

The  London  Economist  points  out  that  special  laws  against 
anarchists  would  entail  restriction  of  the  liberties  of  all.  The 
Socialists  everywhere  assume  that  the  anarchists  are  not  suffi- 
ciently organized  to  be  met  by  other  organizations.  Many  Con- 
servative men  believe  that  ridicule  is  the  best  means  to  crush 
anarchism.  Lothar  Bucher,  in  the  Neue  Jahrhundert,  Cologne, 
quotes  Bismarck  to  the  following  effect: 

Anarchism  is  Slavic,  and  sometimes  Latin,  but  not  Germanic. 
Among  the  English,  Germans,  and  Americans  it  can  not  flourish. 


Most,  with   his  gory  talk  and  writing,   was  squelched   by  ridicule 

in  the  United  States.     The  Germanic  races  are  too  philosophical 

to  favor  anarchism. 

We  don't  want  any  more  special  laws.  There  is  no  one  among 
us,  not  even  a  Minister  of  State,  who  does  not  continually  break 
some  law.  What  is  known  as  "  loitering,"  or  "  indecent  behavior," 
or  some  other  "technical  charge"  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the 
police  to  arrest  suspected  persons.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
people  who  are  always  complaining  about  the  behavior  of  the 
police.  I  am  always  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  police  commis- 
sioner of  Hanover.  A  wealthy  man  complained  to  him  that  the 
policemen  were  unnecessarily  abrupt  in  addressing  the  public. 
"Well,  you  see."  said  the  commissioner,  "I've  advertised  for 
society  men  to  join  the  force,  but  I  can't  get  them  !  " 

The  anarchists  are,  no  doubt,  demented.  In  that  I  agree  with 
Lombroso.  Therefore  they  should  be  locked  up.  The  death 
penalty  need  not  be  applied  in  their  case.  When  an  insane  per- 
son attacks  me  I  shall  defend  myself,  but,  if  possible,  I  shall  do 
so  without  hurting  him.  —  Translations  ?nadeJor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


EXPANSIONISTS  AND    ANTI-EXPANSIONISTS 
IN    ENGLAND. 

"TT  OWEVER  much  the  British  may  be  pleased."  says  the 
A  *■  Amsterdam  Handelsblad,  "the  friends  of  peace  will  be 
little  satisfied  with  England's  new  foreign  policy."  The  fact  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  British  people,  according  to  their  news- 
papers, demand  what  is  termed  a  "strong  "  policy — extension  of 
British  power  and  repression  of  the  competitors  of  Great  Britain. 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  agree  on  this  point,  and  the  few  who 
suggest  that  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  enterprise  in  developing 
the  possessions  already  held  by  Great  Britain  are  driven  to  the 
wall.  A  writer  in  The  Fortnightly  .fiVz/^ze/ expresses  himself,  in 
the  main,  as  follows  : 

The  Manchester  school,  which  opposes  a  strong  foreign  policy, 
does  not  reckon  with  the  impulses  of  the  people.  The  masses 
are  not  cosmopolitan  anywhere,  and  least  of  all  in  England, 
where  they  are  spoiling  for  a  fight  rather  than  peaceful.  The 
people  as  a  whole  regard  England  as  a  kind  of  castle,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  the  estate  belonging  to  the  excellent  race  who 
inhabit  the  castle.  Democracy  loves  power  and  the  appearance 
of  power.  Lord  Rosebery  has  understood  this,  and  he  followed 
the  same  policy  as  the  Conservatives.  Henceforth  the  two  politi- 
cal parties  in  England  will  be  united  for  a  strong  foreign  policy, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

In  The  National  Review  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  advocates  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  patriotism  similar  to  that  in  vogue  in  Ameri- 
can schools.      He  says  : 

"The  British  boy  and  girl,  and  the  nation  generally,  should  be 
made  familiar  with  the  story  of  heroic  Englishmen—men  such  as 
Drake,  Wolfe,  Nelson,  Cromwell,  Havelock,  Chatham,  and  Gor- 
don himself.  To  hold  up  an  ideal  of  statesmanship,  the  truest, 
strongest,  and  loftiest  type  of  Anglo-Saxon,  what  study  could  be 
better  than  that  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln?  ...  In  our 
board  schools  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen  and  the  national  flag  always  displayed  and  saluted  on 
stated  occasions,  while  the  importance  of  the  navy  should  be 
taught  as  a  lesson.  In  our  public  schools  the  navy  and  army 
should  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  geography  of  the  British  empire 
should  certainly  be  rescued  from  the  neglect  in  which  only  too 
often  it  slumbers.  The  regular  singing  of  patriotic  songs  and 
performance  of  military  drill  are  not  considered  wicked  by  hard- 
headed  Americans.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many 
Englishmen  should  object  to  them  in  schools." 

It  is  of  no  little  moment  that  the  Cobden  Club  even  maps  out  a 
somewhat  large  task  for  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  :  No  coun- 
try is  to  be  allowed  to  raise  protective  duties  in  territories  where 
British  trade  has  been  established  by  treaty  at  some  time  or  other. 
Persuasion  is  to  be  tried,  but  if  this  is  ineffective,  force  must  be 
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used  to  insure  obedience  to  Britain's  demands.     This  program 
suits  even  the  most  violent  jingoes.      The  Daily  Graphic  says  : 

"The  Cobden  Club  has  in  short  nailed  to  the  mast  what  Dr. 
Spence  Watson  has  elegantly  called  'that  filthiest  of  Tory  rags— 
a  spirited  foreign  policy. '  Henceforth  it  will  work  as  a  vigilance 
committee  to  keep  Downing  Street  well  up  to  a  strong  foreign 
policy — at  least,  so  far  as  resisting  a  repetition  of  the  Madagascar 
trick,  or  of  warning  foreigners  against  tampering  with  open 
in  China  and  similarly  situated  countries  is  concerned. 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  welcome  this  decision  as  a  precious 
reinforcement  of  the  best  kind  of  imperialism." 

Some  papers,  like)  7//*'  Morning  Advertiser,  nevertln 
point  out  that  commercial  liberty  is  not  enough.  Free  trade  is 
what  England  may  grant  to  others,  but  her  people  will  favor  that 
more  spirited  form  of  imperialism  which  leads  to  the  determina- 
tion that  distant  lands  must  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Rag  to  make  them  prosperous. 

while  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Britons  agree  that  it  is 
time  to  teach  the  world  that  Britain  is  its  mistress,  there  is  some 
divergence  as  to  what  nation  should  first  be  taught  the  lesson. 
Many  agree  with  a  writer  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  who 
regards  the  German  Emperor  as  the  arch  enemy,  bent  upon  noth- 
ing less  than  making  Germany  the  first  commercial  and  colonial 
country.  lie  must  be  destroyed  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  thought  more  expedient  to 
destroy  first  the  French  fleet,  and  France  is  invited  to  hand  over 
her  fishing  rights  in  Newfoundland,  her  trade  with  her  own  col- 
ony Madagascar,  her  treaty  right  in  Siam,  and  many  other  rights. 
'  [f  Prance  concedes  our  just  demands  we  will  be  generous,"  says 
The  Standard.  But  as  France  does  not  regard  the  British  claims 
as  just,  she  is  addressed  in  language  like  the  following,  which  we 
quote  from   The  St.  James's  Gazette: 

"  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  the  face  of  a  French  peasant,  and  in 
particular  the  face  of  a  French  peasant  woman,  when  he  or  she 
is  resolutely  intent  on  extorting  an  overcharge  of,  say,  ten  sous? 
If  he  has.  he  will  remember  the  personification  of  impudent 
cupidity  presented  by  the  extortioner,  the  intent  glitter  of  the 
shifty  little  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  concentrated  impudence  in 
the  greedy  flat  face  with  the  big  mouth  and  the  prominent  cheek- 
bones. It  is  a  spectacle  altogether  sui generis,  and  goes  a  long 
way  to  account  for  the. French  nation.  .  .  .  Vet  we  doubt  if  any- 
body out  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  realized  the  whole  extent  of 
the  truth — the  shameless  breach  of  definite  promises,  the  almost 
comic  audacity  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  subordinates,  the  un- 
speakably insolent  parade  of  indifference  made  by  the  little  poli- 
ticians whom  the  accidental  tips  and  downs  of  French  parliamen- 
tary life  first  carry  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  then  wash  back  into 
the  lobbies. " 

The  anti-imperialists  are  somewhat  scattered,  but  their  organs 
are   not   without  influence.      The   Dublin    Nation,  which   believes 
just  opened  can  scarcely  close  without  an  outbreak 
of  strife  between  Prance  and   Great   Britain,"  defends  the  exclu- 
sion of  British  traders  from  Madagascar  as  follows  : 

"In  their  1  e   to  the    French   the    Malagassy  were  led   by 

English   officers   and    supplied   with   English   munitions   of   war. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  London  Poreign  Office  ap- 

'•n  innocent  enough   to  suppose  that  when  I 

domination   was   established    and    the    country  pacified    under 

h  rule,  things  were  to  he  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  had  gone 

,  and  Mad  to  remain  a  profitable  center  of  Brit- 

ish trade  and  largely  subject  to  British  influence  '     We  have  been 

told  over  and  0  by  British  Statesmen  that  'the  trade  fol- 

i  tund  can  England  object 
ench  Mia  g  on  and  endeavoring  to  enforce  a  simi- 

lar pi  in,  and  only  one,  exists  in  our  judgment. 

.'e  and  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  of  Britain  for  armed  conflict  with  Prance,  and  the 
new  Blue  Bool  a  portion  >•(  tin-  arguments  which  have 

prepared    for    this   unholy    purpos.        Against    such    tfl 

Irish-  :  events,  have  liberty  to  protest.     War  means  cost 

and  l<  kingdom  in  blood  and  money,  and  we  pay  tribute 


enough  to  England  without  having  the  exactions  from  which  we 
suffer  increased  by  the  expenditure  inseparable  from  what  must 
prove,  if  it  should  unhappily  occur,  a  prolonged  and  sanguinary 
struggle." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  London,  thinks  that  at  least  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  question  could  be  settled  amicably. 
France  may  be  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  for  her  fishing  rights 
some  territory  which  is  practically  valueless  to  Great  Britain.  It 
adds 

"At  all  events,  and  whatever  in  the  balance  be  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  this  matter,  the  practical  conclusion  is  that  we  want 
something  of  which  France  is  lawfully  possessed,  and  for  which. 
if  we  are  to  get  it,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  compensation. 
Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
a  French  government  will  make  any  overtures  to  us.  A  French 
minister,  if  asked  about  Newfoundland,  would  probably  reply 
that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  was  no  question.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  if  any  other  conclusion  is  to  be  arrived  at,  the  over- 
ture must  be  made  by  our  own  Government,  which  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  a  solid  offer  for  the  French  shore." 

Of  some  interest  also  is  what  the  Radical  M.  P.  Labouchere 
says  in  his  'Truth.  "Labby."  as  he  is  called,  generally  goes  his 
own  way,  but  he  influences  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  edu- 
cated public.      He  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect : 

Much  of  this  rampant  "imperialism  "  is  due  to  the  assumption 
that  the  United  States  will  assist  Great  Britain  to  protect  the 
"open  door"  so  necessary  to  British  trade.  But  thatisa  mistake, 
arising  from  the  assumption  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
specially  favored  by  Providence,  and  that,  after  all.  other  nations 
are  bound  to  exert  themselves  in  the  interest  of  England.  The 
greatest  objection  to  imperialism  is  that  the  British  empire  is 
already  too  large  and  unwieldy  for  our  resources.  India  and 
Egypt  are  quite  enough  ;  we  should  avoid  further  complications 
in  China  or  Africa.  Great  Britain  has  already  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  subjects  with  n<>  more  civic  rights  than  a  prairie  dog.  It 
is  not  in  her  interest  to  increase  the  number.  We  have  not 
enough  soldiers  to  keep  all  these  people  in  subjection,  and  are 
forced  to  raise  troops  among  the  conquered  races  themselves. 
Now,  history  often  repeats  itself.  Our  system  is  the  system  of 
Carthage  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  reembodiment  of  a  Carthagin- 
ian merchant.  But  when  Carthage  was  hard  pressed,  the  soldiers 
she  had  raised  among  her  subject  races  turned  against  her. 

Justice,  London,  the  organ  of  the  Social -Democratic  Federa- 
tion, expresses  itself  m  similar  terms.      It  says: 

"We  seem  to  be  submerged  just  now  beneath  a  wave  of  pirati- 
cal imperialism.  The  parties  and  forces  which  in  the  past  have 
opposed  the  kind  of  wholesale  brigandage  which  finds  favor  to- 
day appear  to  have  been  swept  away.  .  .  .  The  massacre  of  the 
Matabele,  the  betrayal  and  enslavement  of  the  liechuanas.  the 
suppression  of  the  Egyptian  fellaheen,  the  slaughter  of  the  Su 
danese— all  these  crimes  are  condoned  and  glorified.  For  they 
serve  the  interests  of  our  ruling  classes,  they  are  incidents  in  the 
work  of  imperial  expansion.  But  these  subject  races  who  are 
crushed  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  capitalist  civilization  do  r 
wholly  unavenged. 

"Like  charily,  imperialism  covers  a  multitude   of   sins,  and    is 

destructive  of  the   moral   character  of  the   nation.      Nothing   has 

proved   more   efficacious    in    subverting   a   domestic   reform 

movement  than  a  foreign  war 

"The  Sepoy  mutiny  of  forty  years  ago  is  not  entirely  forgotten, 

and    should    show   how   readily  and    savagely  the    nativi 

Eastern  empire  would  fight  against  the  hated  Perin 

even  despite  the  effects  of  military  training  and  discipline.  How 
much   more  when    these  were   on    their   side  and    they  had  t!  I 

portunity,  in  almost  perfect  safety,  ol  washing  out  the  memory 

of  ages  of  wrong  in  the  blood  of  the  hated  race  which  had  op- 
pressed them  so  long 

"Our  youth  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the   seductive  cajolery  of   tl H 
cruiting  sergeant;    our  ranks  are  thin;    the   voluntary  system   is 
declared   to  be  out  of  date,  and   even  our  navy  is  undermanned. 
Prom   some  points  of  view  there  may  be  nothing  to  regret  in  all 
this,  but   it   certainly  does   not    lessen    the  danger   to  OUrselvi 
the  development  and  training  of  our  alien  army." 
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HOW   TO    MAKE   A    LIFE-MASK. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  relics  of  a  deceased 
great  man  is  a  "death-mask  "  or  plaster  cast  of  his  face. 
Princeton  University  possesses  a  notable  collection  of  these 
masks,  and  descriptions  of  them  in  the  daily  press  have  made 
the  subject  familiar.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  wait  for 
a  man's  death  in  order  to  take  a  cast  of  his  face.  It  can  be  done 
just  as  well  while  he  is  living,  if  he  is  only  willing  to  keep  still 
long  enough.  Any  one  may  thus  make  a  collection  of  "life- 
masks"  that  are  not  only  interesting  but  anthropologically  valu- 
able. In  Popular  Science  News,  January,  Harlan  I.  Smith  gives 
directions  for  making  a  life-mask.     He  says  : 

"  Human  life-masks  may  easily  be  taken  by  any  one  who  is  at 
all  precise,  neat,  and  willing  to  devote  two  or  three  hours  to 
learning  and  experimenting  in  this  interesting  work.  Life-masks 
are  always  more  satisfactory  than  death-masks,  as  they  result  in 
a  cast  of  a  normal  instead  of  a  pathological  face. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  danger,  altho  it  is  difficult  to  convince 
some  subjects  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 

"When  taking  a  life-mask,  the  subject  is  told  to  sit  naturally, 
with  the  head  held  slightly  forward  and  the  eyes  gently  closed. 
An  apron  is  put  over  the  clothes  for  protection,  and  a  tuft  of  cot- 
ton is  placed  in  each  ear  to  keep  out  the  plaster.  The  hair  on  and 
bordering  the  face  is  then  filled  with  a  paste  made  of  soap  and 
water.  If  the  subject  has  a  mustache,  it  is  filled  with  soap  and 
molded  into  its  natural  shape.  A  very  little  lard,  sweet  oil,  or 
grease  is  rubbed  over  the  entire  surface  to  be  cast,  but  care  is 
taken  not  to  fill  the  pores  and  wrinkles.  The  natural  oil  of  the 
skin  is  often  sufficient  without  this  application. 

"The  plaster  being  mixed,  by  dropping  it  into  water,  as  only 
an  experienced  plaster-worker  can  do  it,  one  is  ready  to  begin. 
The  mixing  of  the  plaster  to  the  proper  consistence  is  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  work.  A  little  salt  may  be  added  to 
make  it  set  faster,  or  a  little  glue  to  delay  the  hardening.  Bluing 
or  other  color  is  usually  added,  so  that,  when  one  comes  to  chisel 
the  mold  from  the  cast,  the  two  parts  can  be  easily  distinguished. 

"The  plaster  is  splashed  over  the  face  with  a  spoon,  knife,  or 
stick.  The  breathing  of  the  subject  draws  the  plaster  up,  an 
eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  into  the  nostrils.  Thus  the  mask 
receives  the  full  impression  of  the  nose  without  any  distortion  of 
that  organ  by  tubes  being  inserted  in  it.  The  plaster  is  prevented 
from  being  drawn  up  too  far  by  unconsciously  careful  control  of 
the  breath.  As  the  plaster,  in  setting,  reaches  the  consistence  of 
cream,  it  may  be  applied  with  a  knife-blade,  and  so  the  mask  is 
built  upon  until  the  mold  has  the  desired  thickness.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  all  parts  of  the  face  completely  covered  while 
the  plaster  is  thin  and  will  take  in  the  finest  lines.  The  mask 
must  be  built  strongly  where  it  encircles  the  face  and  extends 
from  the  forehead  to  the  chin.  But  under  no  consideration  should 
the  hardening  plaster  be  pressed  so  much  against  the  thin  film 
first  applied  as  to  crush  it  against  the  face.  It  is  evident  that  no 
plaster  should  be  spread  over  the  openings  to  the  nostrils,  and 
should  any  drop  over  them  it  may  be  removed  by  the  outward 
breathing  of  the  subject.  As  this  is  likely  to  be  done  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  cause  facial  movements  sufficient  to  crack  the  thin 
mask,  it  is  best  for  the  operator  to  remove  the  obnoxious  particle 
with  a  pencil,  nail,  straw,  or  other  convenient  instrument. 

"Within  ten  or  twelve  minutes  after  the  plaster  is  mixed  and 
two  or  three  minutes  after  it  is  fully  applied,  the  mask  may  be 
removed  by  pulling  gently  forward  and  downward.  In  the  case 
of  white  people  both  ears  may  often  be  taken.  With  some  In- 
dians, whose  cheeks  are  wider  than  the  region  just  back  of  the 
cheek  bones,  unless  they  are  very  fat  so  that  the  mask  may  be 
squeezed  off.  it  may  be  broken  into  two  parts.  If  this  is  done,  it 
should  at  once  be  put  together  in  order  that  the  parts  may  match 
exactly,  for  on  drying  they  often  warp  enough  to  prevent  the 
broken  edges  from  meeting.  If  the  plaster  has  been  allowed  to 
run  behind  the  ears  it  must  be  broken  away  before  attempting  to 
remove  the  mask. 

"The  subject  must  hold  his  features  quietly  during  the  opera- 
tion, for  even  a  smile  would  break  the  thin  film  ©f  plaster  from  the 


face.  Realizing  this,  one  has  no  fear.  The  subject  is  at  most 
made  but  slightly  uncomfortable,  and  that  from  circumstances 
largely  within  control.  The  oil  may  be  rancid  or  the  plaster  may 
be  mixed  with  cold  water.  Part  of  the  hair  may  be  neglected 
and  so  pulled  out,  but  even  this  can  be  remedied  if  the  mask  is 
taken  off  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  removal  and  while  the  plaster 
is  still  somewhat  soft.  If  this  be  done  the  hair  needs  but  little 
attention,  as  it  easily  pulls  out  of  the  soft  plaster.  If  the  mask  is 
left  on  too  long  it  becomes  warm  and  causes  the  perspiration  to 
flow  freely.  But  the  subject  always  has  the  alternative  of  laugh- 
ing until  the  mask  lies  in  small  pieces  at  his  feet 

"  After  removing  the  mask  it  is  allowed  to  harden  thoroughly, 
then  it  is  soaked  in  water  in  which  washing  soda,  alum,  or  some 
similar  substance  has  been  dissolved.  This  prevents  the  cast  from 
uniting  with  the  mold.  Plaster  of  Paris  is  then  run  into  the  mask, 
and  when  it  has  become  set  the  mold  is  broken  off,  leaving  a  cast 
of  the  face,  which  may  be  reproduced  as  often  as  desired  by  glue 
or  piece-mold  processes." 


PROFESSOR   TODD'S    NEW    METHODS    IN 
MANUAL  TRAINING. 

PROF.  J.  LIBERTY  TODD,  the  director  of  Industrial  Art 
of  Manual  Training  in  the  Roman  Catholic  High  School  of 
Philadelphia,  has  published  a  book  called  the  "New  Methods  in 
Education,"  which  embodies  his  system  of  teaching  art,  manual 
training,  and  nature.  The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with  the 
work  of  his  pupils,  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  methods  are,  to 
say  the  least,  surprising. 

Professor  Todd  in  his  introduction  begins  by  saying  that  he 
considers  that  fine  art  has  a  legitimate  place  in  manual  training 
of  the  young.  To  teach  them,  to  fit  them  for  business  only,  is  a 
serious  mistake.  Such  teaching  makes  machines  of  human  souls, 
one  of  the  worst  uses  they  could  be  put  to.  So  he  declares  the 
first  tools  which  the  young  should  be  trained  to  use  are  the  mind, 
the  eyes,  and  the  hands.  The  best  of  mechanical  work  is  of  little 
use  if  it  does  not  help  to  complete  the  pupil's  own  organism,  if 
his  hand  does  not  grow  sure,  his  eye  true,  and  his  mind  become 
balanced. 

Professor  Todd,  after  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of 
pupils  trained  with  the  rulers,  gages,  calipers,  compasses,  etc., 
found  that  they  had  no  originality,  that  they  could  do  only  as 
they  were  directed.  All  their  work  was  automatic  and  stereo- 
typed. He  found  this  sort  of  manual  training  not  only  worthless, 
but  a  positive  injury  to  the  pupil's  mind. 

He  accordingly  set  out  to  evolve  a  system  of  training  by  which 
a  pupil,  especially  in  the  elementary  course,  could  put  his  mind 
and  soul  into  his  work.     His  methods  consist : 

"(i)  In  a  practical  development  of  the  organism  itself — the 
hand,  the  eye.  and  the  brain — by  the  acquisition  of  their  conscious 
control,  to  be  followed  by  automatic  control. 

"  (2)  In  the  use  at  certain  periods  of  powerful  rectifying  exer- 
cises to  reform  or  correct  awkward  muscular  movements  or  habits, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  facility,  balance,  proportion, 
accuracy,  magnitudes,  fitness,  and  grace. 

"  (3)  Exercises  in  different  mediums,  as  wood  and  clay,  for  ac- 
quiring dexterity  and  skill  in  shaping  various  ideas. 

"  (4)  Exercises  for  acquiring  accurate  and  permanent  organic 
memories  of  environment :  (a)  From  nature,  at  periods  when 
impressions  are  most  vivid  (nascent  periods),  from  animals,  flow- 
ers, insects,  shells,  etc.  ;  (b)  from  art  works  and  ornaments  of 
best  periods;    (c)  creative  designing  in  various  materials.  " 

Professor  Todd  carries  a  pupil  through  all  or  the  most  of  the 
exercises  at  one  lesson.  He  does  this  to  find  out  where  the  pupil 
is  most  deficient  and  to  spur  him  to  greatest  endeavor  in  that  par- 
ticular line.  But  this  system  is  still  more  important  as  serving  to 
show  both  teacher  and  pupil  what  the  latter  can  best  do.  By 
these  methods  all  pupils  develop  their  capacities.  Some  get  re- 
markable power  and  enter  the  diverse  grade  of  work  at  once.  All 
acquire  sufficient  skill  to  enter  the  minor  industries  with  credit. 
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If  these  methods  are  good  tor  anything  at  all,  they  are  certainly 
good  to  help  a  thousand   hoys  or  girls  to  find   their  own  bent  of 
mind,  and  this,  says  Professor  Todd,  is  the  main  purpose  in  their 
on. 

be  seeks  not  only  to  find  out  the  bent  of  the  pupil's  mind 
and  to  inspire  him  with  a  ty,  but  at  the  same  time 

to  inculcate  in  him  the  ethical  lesson  taught  by  things.      Ideas  of 
.    ia      lss  are  received  from  things.      Material  things, 
ees,  plants,  flowers,  etc.,  never  cheat.     All  nature  hums 
and  vibrates  with  truth.     The  children  should  then  be  taught  to 
recognize  the  divinity  and  mystery  <>t  things. 

The  autlmr  does  Dot   believe   it  is  well   to  teach  a  boy  or  girl  a 

trade.      His  idea  is  to  tram  them  in  manual  endeavor,  purely  for 

the  sake  of  the  training  and  mental  development  to  begot,  and 

r  any  utilitarian  purpose.      If  this  idea  generally  prevailed. 

he  declares,  the  country  would   not   be   suffering  with   so  many 

rks,  typewriters,  etc.,  people  taught  badly  to 

:ie  useful  thing  without  reference  to  their  natural  capacity 

or  without  any  fundamental  general  training. 

The  details  of  the  professor's  methods  of  training  are  too  tech 

nical  to  interest  the  general  reader,  but  in  all  his  work  freedom 

•ion  is  the  first  condition  sought.      lie  is  content  not  to  let 

any  pupil  pass  over  h;s  work  without  developing  ambidexterity, 

that  so  few  persons  develop  without  training.      If  it  is  asked 

what  is  the  use  of  ambidexterous  work,  he  replies: 

"The  reason  we  do  ambidexterous  work  is  for  the  physical  co- 
ordination acquired.  Biology  teaches  that  the  more  the  senses 
are  coordinated  to  work  in  harmony  in  the  individual,  the  better; 
if  I  work  the  right  hand  I  use  the  left  side  of  the  brain  ;  if  I  em- 
ploy the  left  hand  I  use  the  right  side  of  the  brain.  In  truth,  I 
exercise  some  special  region  or  center  of  the  brain  in  every  con- 
scious movement  I  make,  and  in  every  change  of  movement  I 
briny  into  play  some  other  center.  If,  by  performing  any  such 
action  with  energy  and  precision,  I  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
accordant  center,  I  am  improving  the  cerebral  organism,  building 
for  myself  a  better  and  more  symmetrical  mental  fabric." 

Another  rule  is  never  to  let  a  pupil  copy  a  symbol  of  a  thing 
when  the  thing  itself  can  be  had.  To  a  child,  a  word  symbolizes 
no  more  than  his  own  ideas.  The  supreme  thing  in  all  cases  is  to 
secure  ideas,  to  connect  these  ideas  with  intelligible  words,  to 
i  tie  these  ideas  and  words  with  appropriate  actions,  to  secure 
a  complete  working  of  this  mechanism  in  each  instance,  this 
union  of  securing  thought  and  action  so  that  it  works  unfailingly 
and  in  a  measure  becomes  a  conduct  or  behavior. 

The  author  then  quotes  Sir  Francis  Galpin  on  the  importance 
of  the  visual  image,  which  can  only  be  had  by  looking  at  the  thing 
itself  and  not  its  symbol  or  word  : 

"Visual  image  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  mental  representa- 
tion wherever  the  shape,  position,  and  relations  of  objects  in 
space  are  concerned.  It  is  of  importance  in  every  handicraft  and 
sion  when  design  is  required.  The  best  workmen  arc  those 
who  visualize  the  whole  of  what  they  propose  to  do  before  they 
take  a  tool  in  their  hands.  Strategists,  artists  of  all  denomina- 
tions, physicians  who  contrive  new  experiments,  and  in  short  all 
who  do  not  follow  routine,  have  need  of  it." 

Profe     "i-  Todd   sums  up  the  results  of  his  new  methods  in  the 

"The   art  Of   building   ideas   by  using   most   of  the  channels   of 
impression  and  most  of  the  means  of  expression. 
■>■  powers. 

"Facility  ion  not  only  in  writing  and  verbally,  but  in 

•ii  the  bands. 
"The  strengthening  oi  thought  fabric  and  mind  structure,  and 

une. 
"  Most  skill  ii 

" Fitness  for  thi  of  fundamental  operations  or 

its.  " 

•  the  pictures  of  Professor  Todd's  work  show  the  results 
of  hi  ten!  more  complcti  ly  than   any  words  he  tan 

them. 


Sugar  as  a  Ration.— "Some  trials  were  made  during  last 
year's  German  autumn  maneuvers  regarding  the  value  of  sugar 
as  nourishment  for  troops,"  says  The  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal. "  In  each  of  the  companies  directed  to  carry  out  the  experi- 
ments ten  men,  chosen  from  among  the  least  vigorous,  were  told 
off  as  the  subjects  for  experiment,  another  ten  being  also  selected 
who  were  strictly  confined  to  the  service  rations.  The  amount  of 
sugar  supplied  daily  to  the  men  was  gradually  increased,  and 
their  weight  increased  proportionately  more  than  that  of  those 
who  were  without  it.  while  the  men  themselves  were  in 
health  and  more  vigorous  tlmn  they  had  been  before.  When  on 
the  march  a  piece  of  sugar  relieved  hunger  and  appeased  thirst, 
while,  thanks  to  it,  it  was  found  easier  to  fight  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  heat.  No  objection  was  made  by  the  men  to 
taking  the  sugar.  The  results  of  the  experiments  were  consid- 
ered successful,  and  Dr.  Leitenstdrfer,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence they  were  carried  out,  has  suggested  that  sugar  should  be 
added  to  the  rations  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways  :  (a)  As  a 
supplementary  allowance,  with  the  view  of  improving  the  men's 
daily  ration  ;  (/>)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  men's  reserve  store  of 
provisions,  and  of  the  supplies  for  fortresses,  hospitals,  and  ships  ; 
and  (c)  as  a  temporary  allowance  for  strengthening  the  men  and 
renewing  their  vigor  on  the  march.  " 


CORRESPONDENTS'   CORNER 


A  Christian  Movement  for   Disarmament. 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Dioesi  i 

Mrs.  Ward  [as  quoted  ia  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  January  14]  accuses 
Christians  and  the  Christian  church  <>f  having  done  nothing  to  bring  about 
the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  Gospel  as 
preached  in  all  the  Christian  churches  is  overlooked  entirely.  And  pre- 
Bumably  through  ignorance,  she  has  ignored  the  special  work  done  by 
Christians  and  the  Christian  church  to  accomplish  this  end, 

F01  many  years  there  have  been  organizations  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries composed  of  Christian  men  and  women,  whose  sole  object  ha*  been 
to  educate  the  public  mind  and  mold  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  settling 
all  international  disputes  by  arbitration  instead  of  war.  Have  they  ac- 
complished anything?  Let  the  answer  be  the  history  of  England  and  the 
United  States  for  the  last  forty  years,  with  their  courts  of  arbitration  set- 
tling peaceably  grave  matters,  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  would 
have  plunged  those  nations  into  war. 

Has  t'ne  Christian  church  done  an\  thing  looking  to  the  save  end   sought 
after  in  the   Czar's   manifesto?     Again   let   the  history  of  the  last  few 
and  the  present  answer. 

In  1  (oRev,  W.  A.  Campbell,  D.D.,of  Richmond,  Va.,  drew  up  and  pre- 
sented a  paper  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presln 
church,  in  session  in  Asheville,  X.  C,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This 
paper  was  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  governments  of  the  wot 
ing  that  they  consider  and  devise  means  according  to  their  great  wisdom 
and  experience,  by  which  all  international  differences  might  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  instead  of  by  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  Of  course  the  natiual 
and  necessary  and  expected  resuit  of  tins  would  be  disarmament  ;  for,  if 
there  are  no  wars  to  fight,  no  armies  are  needed.  In  this  the  petition 
struck  deeper  than  the  Czar's  manifesto.    Poritlooked  to  the  removal  of 

ause  of  the  existence  of  armies. 

The  petition  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  s  committee 
was   appointed  to  secure  th<  on  ol    the  other  branches  . 

Christian  church.    Of  this  committee,  Dr.  Campbell  was  made  chairman. 
Not  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  work  done  by  thai  committee,  suffice  it  to 

Bay  that  for  six   years   Dr.  Campbell  worked  with  incredible  zeal  and  labor 

in  carrying  out  the  proposed  plan.     He  ■  doption  by  Unauthori- 

tative or  representative  almost  every  Christian   church  in  Chris- 

:i     Aitiio  iu-  did  not  see  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  yel  when 

the  tune  came  for  him  lo  In-  called  to  sri  \  e  t ;  1 

well  had  his  work   been  done    ami  his  plans  I. ml  that   all  that  was  left  to   be 

done  was  to  present  the  petition  to  the  Christian  governments  of  the  world. 
The  petition  had  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  thirty-six  countries 

an. I  had    1k-.ii    oil  :  ..per    officers    of   all   the   Chi 

churches,    Coin::,  nl  men  «•  1  i  in  each  country 

to  whom  tin-  petition  was  transmitted,  and   who  either  have  pi 
will  soon  present  it  in  due  form  to  their  respective  governments. 

Coming  as  the  petition  does,  vol.  entiments  ol  multi- 

tudes of  citisens  or  subjects  in  each  conn  try,  who  an-  Included  in  and  rep- 
1   by  the  Christian  churches,  and  backed  by  the  judgment  of  the 

Ity  of  tin-   In- st    people  the  world  over,  it    mils' 
■ 
Mrs      Ward    asks:    "What    is   th     Christian    pr.-s-, 

much  '  ■••  and  bringing  it 

and  Its 

..ml   to  awaken    the    public    I 

:i  extent  that  they  will  rise  up  in  their  n  ly  to  their  t 

"WesvMf/ha  thou  I  the  burden  of  a  great  armai 

the  Christian    church   and    press,    the    '  .ill  the 

tuiers  of  the  world   under  I  ■  more 

than  thi  0  all   tin-  nations  ol  the 

Will  [AM  S    CAHPBI 
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Cotton 

Coverts  and 

Tweeds 

For  Early  Spring  Golfing 
and  Cycling. 

These  fabrics  show  improve- 
ment each  season  in  texture  and 
coloring  and  our  stock  for  this 
year  is  large  and  carefully  se- 
lected. All  the  best  shades,  blue, 
gray,  and  brown,  as  well  as 
checks  and  plaids  in  soft  blend- 
ing of  color.  27  inches  wide. 
40  and  50  cents  per  yard. 

All  the  thinner  washable 
fabrics  for  summer  shirt  waists 
and  gowns  are  found  at  their 
best  at 

"THE  LINEN  STORE." 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


Collar  Button  Insurance 


GIVEN  WITH  EVERY 


KREMENTZ 

One-Piece  Collar  Button 

You  get  .1  new  one  without  charge 
in  case  of  accident  of  any  kind. 

"The  Story  of  a  Collar  Button"  gives  all  particulars. 
Postal   us  for  it. 
All  jewelers  sell  KREMENTZ  buttons. 

KREWENTZ  &  CO.,  63  ChestnutSL,  Newark,  N.J. 


Europe 
vr  Orient 


A  series  of  attractive  and  com- 
prehensive tours  under  personal 
escort,  arranged  to  leave  New 
York  during  Dec,  Jan.,  and 
Feb.,  visiting  Gibraltar,  Italy, 
Southern  France  (The  Riviera), 
Switzerland,  Paris,  London,  etc. 
Also  Italy,  Egypt,  The  Nile, 
Palestine,  Greece,  etc.  All  ex- 
penses 5480  up,  according  to  tour.  Programs  and  Ga- 
zette,  100  pp.,  sent  free.     Apply  to — 

ti.  Gaze  $  Sons 

113  Broadway,  New  York 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Russia  certainly  constitutes  a  world  large  enough 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  of  the  United  States,  who  an 
seeking  a  market  for  their  surplus. 

There  is  a  general  desire  on  the  pari  of  Russian 
nta  and  dealers  to  make  connections  with 
American  manufacturers,  provided  this  can  be 
done  advantageously;  but,  as  a  rule,  American 
houses  have  a  general  agent  in  England  or  Ger- 
many, who  supervises  their  business  for  Europe 
and  appoints  sub-agents  for  Russia  and  other 
countries,  and  takes  three  fourths  of  commission. 
Russian  agents  object  to  dealing  through  an  agent 
in  1  on  don  or  Hamburg,  and  very  much  prefer  to 
deal  directly  with  the  home  company.  As  ex- 
amples, some  years  since  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  and  the  Worthington  Pump  Company  gave 
the  exclusive  agency  for  their  goods  in  Russia  to 
St.  Petersburg  agents,  who  deal  directly  with  the 
home  companies,  and  now  practically  control  the 
Russian  market  for  locomotives  and  steam  pumps, 
their  trade  amounting  to  millions  every  year; 
while  agents  for  rival  companies,  who  are  subject 
to  the  orders  of  agents  in  England  and  Germany, 
are  unable  to  compete  with  them.  What  has  been 
accomplished  by  these  companies  can  be  done  by 
others  with  equally  meritorious  articles. 


Consul  Jackson,  at  La  Rochelle,  France,  says 
that  he  has  received  several  inquiries  as  to  the 
prices  of  American  steel  and  iron.  Mr.  Jackson 
thinks  that  if  he  had  samples  sales  might  be  ef- 
fected. He  also  reports  an  opening  for  Ameri- 
can barber's  chairs. 


In  writing  from  La  Guayra  United  States  Con- 
sul Louis  Goldschmidt  says  : 

"In  looking  over  the  Venezuelan  market,  I  find 
that  very  few  cotton  goods  come  from  the  United 
States.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cheap  prints 
and  heavy  unbleached  duck  goods  and  sailcloths, 
no  American  goods  can  be  found  in  the  stores  of 
this  country.  I  inquired  into  the  reason  for  this 
and  find  that  very  little  effort  is  made  by  our 
manufacturers  to  introduce  their  products  here, 
and  I  suppose  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
greater  part  of  South  America. 

"Overproduction  is  the  general  cry  of  the  cotton 
manufacturers  at  home,  with  the  attendant  shut- 
ting down  of  factories  and  the  reduction  of 
wages.  Here  we  have  a  continent  with  over  150,- 
000,000  people  who,  by  reason  of  the  climate,  are 
the  natural  consumers  of  very  large  quantities  of 
manufactured  cottons  of  ail  kinds  ;  and  these 
goods  are  mainly  bought  from  Germany,  England 
and  France. 

"  During  my  visit  to  the  United  States  recently,  I 
questioned  a  manufacturer  as  to  why  his  goods 
were  not  represented  in  this  market,  and  in  an- 
swer was  told  that  he  would  like  very  much  to 
increase  his  business  in  this  direction,  but  he  was 
afraid  of  doing  business  with  these  countries  on 
credit.  He  also  said  that  his  company  had  an 
agreement  with  a  large  jobbing  house  not  to  do 
any  direct  export  business. 

"As  to  the  first  reason,  1  will  say  that  there  are 
houses  in  this  business  here  and  in  other  adjoining 
countries  which  are  just  as  reliable  as  any  United 


A  good  lamp-chimney  deal- 
er keeps  Macbeth  and  no 
other. 

Index  tells  what  Number  to 
get. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 
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Experts,  artificial  food  is  not 
usualff' ttutritious  food.  The  best 
food  Is  the  simplest  food. 

Quaker  Oats  is  a  simpfe  health- 
ful food.  Easy  to  buy  and  cootc 
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The  RALSTON  STILL 

placed  upon  your  kitchen 
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Most  Scientific  in  Construction 
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Club. 
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The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  in 
beautiful  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  if  mention  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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DANGER  IN  SODA. 


Berlons    Results    Bometlmea    Follow    it>    Ex- 
<  .  -m\  <•  i  -.  . 

Comm  n  soda  is  .ill  right  in  it-^  place  and  in- 
dispensable  in  the  kitchen  and  foi  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  bat  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  medii  ine,  and  people  who  use  it  as  such  will 
some  daj  regret  it. 

We  refer  to  the  common  use  of  Boda  to 
relieve  heartburn  or  sour  stomach,  a  habit 
which  thousands  of  people  practise  almost 
daily,  and  one  which  is  fraught  with  danger; 
moreover,  the  soda  only  gives  temporary  relief 

and  in  the  end  the   Stoma*  li   trouble   gets  worse 

and  worse. 

The  soda  acts  as  a  mechanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  cases  are 
on  record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intes- 
tines, causing  death  by  inflammation  or  peri- 
tonitis 

Dr.  rlarlandson  recommends  as  the  sa(V>t 
and  surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspep- 
sia) an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggi>ts 
under  the  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 

These  tablets  art;  large  JO-grain  lozenges,  very 
pleasant  to  taste,  ami  contain  the  natural  acids, 
peptones  anil  digestive  elements  essential  to 
good  digestion, and  when  taken  after  meals  they 
digest  the  food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it 
has  time  to  ferment,  sour,  and  poison  the  blood 
and  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  in  all  cases  of 
stomac  h  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain 
cure  not  only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite, 
in'  rease  flesh,  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weak- 
ne>s  and  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach 
trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  All 
druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50 
cents  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  address- 
ing the  I'.  A.  Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 
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States  house  ;  and.  so  far  as  credit  is  concerned, 
very  little  business  is  done  in  the  United  States 
where  the  'dating  ahead'  of  bills  is  not  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  1  tirini  y  believe  that 
business  can  lie  done  here  just  as  safely,  if  prop- 
erly handled,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
certain  grades  of  g<">ds  for  which  there  is  now 
no  market  a;  home  can  be  sold   here. 

"As  to  the  jobber  or  middleman,  I  find  that  the 
wholesale  merchant  here  is  a vei  st  to  dealing  witli 
him.  He  would  rather  buy  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer and  thereby  save  commissions.  The 
jobber  does  not  cue  whose  goods  lie  sells,  nor 
where  they  are  sold,  so  lon^c  as  he  makes  his 
profit  ;  consequently  his  efforts  are  directed  to- 
ward selling  them  at  home,  where  there  is  less 
expense  and  trouble  in  handling  the  goods,  but 
only  a  small  margin  of  profit  for  the  manufac- 
turer, which  causes  the  overcrowding  of  the  stores 
at  home  and  a  redaction  of  prices  for  lack  of  de- 
mand. 

The  time  will  come  when  manufacturers  will 
see  this  more  clearly,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to 
reach  the  vast  army  of  consumers  direct.  The 
European  thoroughly  understands  this,  and  conse- 
quently the  bulk  of  trade  is  in  his  hands.  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  virtually  control  the 
entire  South  American  market. 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  January  jo. 

—The  Pence  Treaty  is  received  by  the  Senate 
from  the  President. 

—  It  is  reported  that  General  Gomez  has  re- 
fused to  disband  his  army  until  $6o,ooo,cxx>  is  [laid 
by  the  United  States 

— Aguinaldo's  representative  m  Washington 
files  another  protest  with   the  State  Department. 

—American  and  European  capitalists  purchase 
the  Sagua  Railroad,  with  a  view  of  consolidating 
all  the  railroad  linen  in  Cuba 

—  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts  the 
bill  requiring  retrials  togo  before  the  entire  Court 
of  Cassation. 

—  It  is  reported  that  Major  Ksterhazy  refiiKes 
to  testify  further  before  the  criminal  section  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  and  insists  on  being  heard 
by  the  whole  court. 

— It  is  said  the  I>o\vager  Knipress  of  China 
has  selected  the  successor  to  the  throne. 

Tuesday,  Januarys/. 

— The  bill  for  the  increase  and  reorganization 
of  the  army    is  passed  by  a  vote  of  168  to  125. 

— The  cruiser  Philadelphia  sails  from  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  for  Samea. 

—  The  Attorney-General  rules  that  the  Dingley 
Tariff  law  went  into  effect  at  the  time  it  was 
signed  by  the  President. 

— Joseph    V.   Quarles    is    elected   United    States 
Senator   from    Wisconsin,    to    succeed    Senator 
Mitchell. 
— A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Bulgaria 
—General  Miles  issues  a  statement  renewing  the 
attack  on  the  army  beef  contractors, 

H'ednesday,  February  1 . 

—  The  War  Department  issues  orders  for  the 
muster  oat  of  nearly  15,000  volunteers. 

— The  consideration  of  the  river  ami  harbor 
appropriation  bill  is  be^un. 

It  is  reported  that  M.  c!e  Reaurepaire  declares 
that  the  criminal  section  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion had  determined  to  timl   Dreyfux    innocent, 

—  Lord  Hallam  Tennvson,  son  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  is  appointed  governor  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

Persistent  encroachment  on  the  I. Iberian  Re- 
public by  neighboring  French  and  Germans  is 
reported  by  a  returned  American  missionary. 

Thursday  ^  February  2. 

—The     river    and    harbor    appropriation    bill 

passes  In  t  lie  House  by  a  vol,-  of  160  to  7. 

— The  record  of  the  Eann  ooart-martia]  pro- 
ceedings is  placed  in  the  hands  of  President 
McKinlev  for  final  review. 


A  Cooling  Drink  in  Fevers, 

l'«e   Horsford's   Add   Phosphate, 
Mr    ('    II    S.  Davi   .   Meriden,  Conn  .  s.n^:   "i   have 
used  it  as  a  pleasant  and  cooling  drink  In  fevers,  and  have 

1  v  iiiiii  li  ploS 


make  irritable  people.  A  food 
that  is  nourishing  and  that  does 
nut  cloy  the  appetite  is 

Somatost  is  a  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and 

Restorative.  It  contains  the  nourishing 
elements  of  meat.  Prepared  fur  invalids 
and  dyspeptics  and  those  needing  nour- 
ishment anil  a  restored  appetite.  May 
be  taken   in  water,  milk,  tea,  coli< 

At  druggists'  in  2-**.,  -,  .  '.  ar.d  J  11.  tins. 

PamDhlets  milled  b v  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co. , 
40  Stone  St.,  New  York  City,  Belling  agent*  for  F&rben- 
labriken  vorm.  Frledr.  Bayer  A  Co.,  Elberfeld. 


RELIEF  FROM 
RHEUMATICS.. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Jenkins  writes  from  Topeka,  Kan., 
under  date  of  August  5th,  1898: 

Gents  :  Several  years  ago  1  was  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  and  for  162  weeks  I  was  unable  to 
do  business  of  any  kind,  and  in  that  time  1  have 
expended  nearly  $3,000.     1  had  given  up  all  hope. 

My  mother  in  looking  over  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate saw  your  advertisement,  and  we  ordered 
one  bottle  of  your  Tartarlithine,  which  gave  me 
immediate  relief. 

1  have  recommended  your  medicine  to  a  num- 
ber of  parties  in  this  city,  who  have  had  chronic 
rheumatism  for  years.  One  of  them,  a  lady  68 
years  of  age,  is  now  doing  her  own  work.  So  far 
your  medicine  has  not  failed  to  make  a  cure. 

In  conclusion  your  medicine  is  just  as  repre- 
sented, and  has  entirely  eliminated  the  disease 
from  my  body.  My  mother  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  benefits  that  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of 
your  medicine. 


Regular  package  $1.00, 
Of    all   druggists  or   post-free   by    mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, 
95  Fil'ton  Street,         .         .  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


D 


ICKERMAN'S  nPQk^ 
URABLE  LFErOlVO. 

This  one  in  Oak 

DELIVERED 
EAST  o«  the 
HISSISSIPPI 


$332 


Send  fur  Catalogue- 
No.  <>.i. 
lag    ami    illustrating    mere   than    • 

(establisksb  ' 
AHERICAN  DESK  &  STOOL  CO.. 

Howard  and  Crosby  Sts. ,  NEW  YORK. 
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A    25     DAYS'    SEA    VOYACE 
AROUND     PORTO     RICO 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

THE   NEW    YORK   AND... 

PORTO  RICO  S.  S.    CO.S.  j 
fast  American  Steamer  "San  Mara 

p.M  ,  Wednesday ,  I  ebruary  15th, 
|TOUCHING  AT   \i.l.  PORTS  OF  Tin-    ISLAND,  rscasinlng  si  each  one  to  two  days,  giving  passe 
splendid  opportunity  to  explore  our  new  and  interesting  colony  under  the  most  perfect  conditions 

i,  and  upward,  wM<  h  includes  board  and  stateroom  daring  the  time  the  i  teamer  remains  .it  the  - 
r  di    Iring  to  remain  on  shore  during  the  t«  st  the  Island  will  be  allow 

I  per  day,     For  gsnem  information  apply  to  MILLER,  BULL  &  KN0WLT0N,  Agents,  130  Pssrl  Street,  New  York,  - 
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Christian 

Cleanliness. 

Why  do  you  permit 
a  custom   at    th e 
communion   tabic 
which    you     would 
not  tolerate  in  your 
OW  n   home  ?    T  he 
use  oi  the  individ- 
ual communion  cup 
,  OU  open   tO    com  u  - 
tion  ?     Would  vuii  like  to  know   where  it 
is  used  and  the  satisfaction  it  gives  ? 
Send  for  our  free  book— it  tells  all  about 
it.     A  trial  outfit  scut  FREE  on  request. 
SANITARY   COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO., 
Dept.  L,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


grows  daily.     Are  j 


PRINTINC_QyTFLT, 

We    - 


now    send     our 

famous    Hoy's  Printer 

Sfr£»    'OT  IOC.  post, las  a 

''3 fit       womlertul       bargains. 

'r&L       '*1^  3  A  Font  of  T7Pe" 
Type-holder.  Indelible'lnk, 

Pad.  Tweezers.  Etc.   Hist. 

linen     marker,   card 

printer,  etc.    Sfor25& 

_   90c.    Doz.     5    A   Font 

vritb  figures,  (see  out),  15c.  Each:  2  for  25c.;  fLSODoz. 

J  A  Font  with  -line  holder  and  2  sets  figai es 25c.  Each. 

S-5,iL>„/.     Allpostpaid;  catalogue  with  each.    KOBT. 

h!  1M.I.KSOLL  *    BKO.,  USCortlan.il  St.    D^t.    No.    IT  M, 

SEW    ON     BUTTONS! 

Bachelor's  Buttons  made 
with  Improved  \l  a»h- 
burne  Patent  Fasteners 
Blip  on  In  a  jiffy.  Press  a  little 
lever— they  hold  like  grim 
death,  but  don't  injure  the 
fabric.  Instantly  released 
when  desired.  By  mail,  10c. 
each.  Plus,  catalogue,  show- 
ing collar  buttons  and  other 
useful  novelties  made  with 
these  fasteners,  free  on  re- 
quest. 
American  King  Co.,  Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  Of 


Learn  to 
Draw  for  Maga- 
zines, Newspapers  by 
mail.     Best  teachers.    Our  methods 
have  made  successful  illustrators.  Takes  114 

spare  time  only/~x  Terms  moderate.  W.  34th  St. , 

New  York. 


General    Gomel    gives    assurance     that     he 
rate  with  the  Presideni   and  General 
i,i     the  dlabandment    «>t    » »»«•   Cuban 
armi  on  a  payment  of  $;, 000,000. 

st  i-ik<>    ol    railway   and  dock   labo 
e    Isthmus  of  Panama  la  assuming  alarming 

.'US. 

Ft  idaj .  I  ebf  Mary 3. 

The  Peaoe  Treaty  is  discussed  in  executive 

ol  t  he  Senate,  , 

President  McKinley  decides  to  order  a  court  ot 

to  investigate  the  army  beef  scandal. 
The  fudiciary  Committee  decides  thai    mem- 
House   who   accepted    commissi! inS   111 
the  army  had  vacated  tbelr  seats, 

President  sends  a  message  t<>  General 
Gomes  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  outcome 
of  1  he  negot  iations. 

China  agrees  to  open  as  a  treaty  port  the  city 
of  Nan  King. 
Saturday,  February  /. 

The  opponents  <>f  the  Peace  Treaty,  in  the 
Senate,  again  refuse  to  consent  to  a  vote  on  the 
pending  resolutions. 

Turkey  is  making  military  preparations  to  re- 
press an  unexpected  uprising  111  Macedonia, 

-It  is  reported  that  the  Dervishes  have  eap- 
1 11  red  a  p<  1st  on  the  Upper  Nile,  held  by  a  Belgian 
garrison.  .     .  . 

—The   American  line  at  Manila   is  attacked  t>y 
Filipinos,  the  latter  being  repulsed. 
Sunday,  February  5. 

Col  J  A  Sexton,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grand  Arm]  <>f  the  Republic  dies  in  Washing- 
ton. .  . 

—Fighting  is  renewed  between  the  American 
troops  and  the  Filipinos  at  Manila,  the  Ameri- 
cans being  again  successful  ;  the  American  losses 
are  estimated  at  ZO  killed  and  185  wounded. 
The  Filipinos'  loss  is  heavy. 

—  It  is  reported  that  Aguinaldo's  agent,  Agon- 
cillo,  advised  his  principal  to  precipitate  hostili- 
ties previous   to  the  time   set  for   the  vote  on  the 

—A  Madrid  despatch  savs  that  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  notified  the  United  States  that  it  was 
taking  steps  to  release  the  Spanish  prisoners 
at  Manila,  the  expense  of  which  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  bear. 

-It  is  reported  that  the  Madrid  Government  has 
rejected  Aguinaldo's  proposition  to  release  the 
prisoners  on  the  payment  of  »500,000. 


A    FAMOUS 

Japanese   Chemist. 


Catalogue  free. 


"The  KLIP  has  the  GRIP" 

The  KLIPS  and  the  cover  form  the  KLIP 
BINDER.  Sold  and  used  separately  or  to- 
gether. You  can  cover  a  magazine  or  bind  a 
volume  of  pamphlets  in  ten  Beconds.  In 
stantly  removable.  Sample  pair  of  each  of 
7  sizes,  with  keys,  mailed  for  75  cents.  Address 
■  u      u      Dili    .nn   83r  Pltt-fleld, 

H.  H.  BALLARU,        m«... 

Agents  Wanted.    Illustrated  price-list  free. 
This  advertisement  may  not  appear  again.    Take  advantage 

«#     IT       at      nlll'e 


»^I>#1  MfMiy  O  Bronchial 

E3EW  WW  WW   w    Troches  >,  1 Boston 
Relieve  Hoarseness  Immediately. 

"I  recommend  their  use  to  public  speak- 
ers."—Rev.  C.  H.  Chapin,  New  York. 
The  Genuine  has  the 

Signature  of   ^hutj/^^4^  bo1' 


The  medical  papers  of  the  country  have  been 
giving  much  space  of  late  to  a  remarkable  dis- 
covery by  Mr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  a  Japanese 
scientist.'  It  seems,  to  burrow  the  expression  o! 
the  New  York  Medical  rim-  r,  thai  "  the  profes- 
sion has  long  desired"  adigestive  principle  thai 
will  act  on  starchy  foods  (*'.  e.,  a  diastase).  P 
sin  and  pancreatin  are  most  efficient  with  meats 
and  albumen,  but  fair  on  starch.  Medicine  had 
no  treatment  for  starchy  indigestion  until  a  far- 
away chemist  discovered  Taka-1  liastase. 

The  Theraieutie  Gazette  for  October  contains 
an  article  by  Dr.  HughS.  Cuininings,  of  Norfolk, 
Va  which  ends  thus  :  "  In  every  case  in  which 
I  have  used  Taka-Diastase,  the  result  has  been 
markedly  good.  I  have  been  able  to  note  a 
gradual  gain  in  flesh  and  a  rapid  change  in  the 
general  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  I  have 
welcomed  the  addition  of  Taka-Diastase  to  our 
list  of  modern  remedies,  for  certainly  no  trouble 
is  more  common  than  intestinal  digestion,  nor 
has  any  disease  come  under  my  observation 
which  has  been  so  troublesome  to  treat  or  diffi- 
cult to  overcome." 

Now  the  commonest  form  of  indigestion,  in- 
deed a  phase  of  practically  every  case,  is  trouble 
in  assimilating  starchy  foods.  These  foods  form 
a  great  part  of  our  diet— bread,  vegetables, 
fruits,  cereals.  Such  is  the  enormous  field  of 
usefulness  open  to  this  new  digestive.  It  is 
offered  to  the  general  public  in  the  form  of 
Kaskola  Tablets.  Of  course,  the  pure  diastase 
would  not  be  a  good  general  remedy.  In  the 
Kaskola  Tablets  they  are  combined  with  the 
good  old  standard  medicinal  elements  which 
tone  up  the  stomach,  and  with  Taka  Diastase, 
form  a  treatment  that  will  cure  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  dyspepsia.  So  unfailing  has  been  its 
success  that  the  manufacturers,  the  P.  L.  Abbey 
Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  offer  to  send  any  one 
free  a  fifty-cent  box  on  condition  that  if  benefit 
is  derived  from  its  use,  the  price  be  mailed  to 
the  company  within  two  weeks.  If  no  benefit  is 
found,  no  charge  will  be  made. 


of  it  at  once 


Sinclair's  !S8SKS88S£?« 
ili^l":  Common  Sensed™;-! 

3>for  use  in  country  houses,  hotels,  PU^ifC  * 
^schools,  summer  cottages  and  hos-  UIIC1II  «  W 
ffioitals.     Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  <® 

1V  F.   A.   SIXCLAIB,   Mottville. V   «.  f 

A  TO  "DDTTCTJ  We  are  making  and  selling  the 
*\ll\  DKUOll  best  Art  Tool  in  use.  Applies 
—.^      ^ — ■""""^v.  color  by  jet  of  air,  enabling  the 

i^CS^^C  ***^  (I  artist  to  do  better  work  and  save 

time.    No  studio  complete  uith- 

„*  out  it.     Circulars  free. 

'*  Address  AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO. 

30  Nassau  St.,  Kockiord,  111., 

S.  A. 


WASHINGTON. 

Next  Three-Day  Personally=Conducted  Tour 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  next  Pennsylvania  Railroad  three-day 
personally-conducted  tour  to  Washington,  D.C., 
leaves  Thursday,  February  16.  The  rate,  $14.50 
from  New  York,  $11.50  from  Philadelphia,  and 
proportionate  rates  from  other  points,  include 
all  necessary  expenses  during  the  entire  trip— 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  and 
Capitol  guide  fees.  An  experienced  Chaperon 
will  also  accompany  the  party. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information 
apply  to  ticket  agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196 
Broadway,  New  York  ;  789  Broad  Street,  New- 
ark, N.  J.:  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


Improved 
Breathing  W 


TUBE 


Invaluable  to  puhlic 
speakers  and  singers  for  improv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  voice. 
Best  device  ever  invented  foi  the 
n  and  cure  of  colds,  coughs,  catarrh,  asthma,  con- 
?umption  and  all  throat  and  Inns;  diseases.  Lung  (.ymnasties 
thegreatsecretofhealth.  Pnce  *1.25,  by  mail, postpaid  includ- 
ing Dr.  I'a  tehen's  recent  work  on  the  importance  ol  cultivating 
n  "niratoi  v  n,,wer  as  a  preventive  and  cure  of  disease.  Best  bo.. k 
ever  puhli'shcd  on  the  subject,  alone  worth  many  tunes  tljepriW 

HYUKNIC  SUPPLY  00. 


I'.oslon,  Mass. 


FOR 
ART  WORK- u 


STAMPED   STEEL    CEILINGS 

Most  Durable  and  ©eforattve.    Suitable ifljraU  buddings 

Numerous  designs.    Send  Jut   luiuioijuk. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  Street,  New  York 


Go  to  California 

Go  to  California  via  "  Sunset  Limited,"  the  fastest  and 
finest  long  distance  train  in  the  world.  Our  patrons  of 
past  seasons  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
unexcelled  train-service  is  operated  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  again  this  year,  thus  affording  an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  our  wintry  blasts  via  a  semi- 
tropical  route  to  the  land  that  knows  no  winter.  Direct 
connections  for  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  around-the-world.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  349 
Broadway,  New  York. 


iJSalQ  Tt1E  lNE*T,MABLt 

sight  «  Blessing  of  Sight. 


I  AVOID  SPECTACLES  *  EYEGLASSES, 
HEADACHE  &  SURGICAL  OPERATIOH. 
ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  ON 
THE  EYE.  MAILED  FREE. 

THE 
IDEAL  C0MPANY.239  BROADWAY.NEW  YORK. 


MANY    FORTUNES    ARE    BEING    MADE 
BY    AMERICAN    INVESTORS   in 

IRubber  plantations 

Local  residence  is  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to.... 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


nnill  TDV  PAPER,  illnst'd,  20  pages. 

fUUL  I  n  I  So  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  f  rea.   Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


EUROPEAN   TOURS. 

ntl,  year.    Parties  limited.    Terms  reasonable 
Condmted&by ^  ^  g  ^^^  ^  ^  R  v 


9VC*V 


■  Atttf  Savings  Lifc  Hs8l"*ai?ce 

l\^»  OF     NCW     YORK. 


Edward  W.  Scott,  President. 
&        The  Best  Company  for  Policy-hoiders.         -J* 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  pnblication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  354. 

I      THEOPHILO   Tl  'KKK-. 

Black     Six   Pie 


■■-• 

ft  JL  ft 

s      ft 

r  •     m  ' '  - 

:  ft     ••.. 

r  . 

White      Fourteen    Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  355. 

Second    Prize. 

Dreizfiger-Turnier  des  AJtonbladet. 

Black     Eight  Pieces. 


i 
ft   : 

_     _ 
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White— Ten   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.    349. 
Key-move,  B     B  7. 
Solution  received  from  II.  W.  H  .  University  of 
Virginia;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston;   the  Rev.  I.    W. 
Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;    K.  M.  Campbell,  Camer- 
on. Tex.;  the  Rev.  P.  H  B  Izabeth  City, 
mitt,  University    of    Ten- 
|            A     N  Mark  A. 
W,   V.i.;    the  Rev.   John  I  . 

'  >.•  R   Ifearea,  Bal- 

I 
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William  Ruf 
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Q  x  P,  mate 
Q     H  4,  mate 


Q-B  S.  mate 


K     K 


Solution  received  from  M  W.  H .,  H.  W.  B.,  I. 
W.  B..R.  M  C  .  P.  H.  J..  C.  D.  S.,  I.  A.  X  .  M  S.. 
I    (.    I.  .  A.  De  R.  M. 

Comments:  "Interesting,  tho  Black  is  greatly 
hampered  "-  M.  W.  H  ;  "Rather  difficult  and  con- 
tains fine  strategy"  -H.  W.B.;  "A  quaint,  quest- 
exciting  piece  ot  Chess-mosaic— thoroughly  Jes- 
persemc  "  1.  W.  B  ;  "Pine,  some  unusually  diffi- 
cult features"  R.  M  C .;  "Capital;  exceedingly 
interesting  study.  The  mates  are  beautiful  "  F. 
H.  J  ;  "Interesting  and  ingenious"  — J.  A.  N.;  "In- 
genious and  intricate.  Kev  hard  to  find,  and 
variations  difficult  "—J.  G.   I. 

The  solution  of  ,43  was  received  from  A.  Knight, 
Bastrop.  Tex.  A.J  Hamilton,  Portland,  Ore.,  got 
(47.  George  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  suc- 
cessful with  346,  and  Dr  J.  S.  Rinehart,  Camden, 
Ark.,  found  345  ;  while  143  was  solved  by  H.W.B.. 
F.  H.  J..  C.  J. C  and  Frank  A.  Steele,  Seattle, 
Wash.     I  1. em.  which  has  been  the  cause 

of  considerable  discussion,  Mr.  Steele  writes: 
"Permit  me  to  say  that  N'n  343  is  one  of  the  best 
two-movers  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time.  It 
does  credit  to  the  composer  and  to  the  Chess- 
Editor  who  selected  it." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  twenty-two  States 
are  represented  by  the  solvers  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  this  issue. 

The  Janowsky-Showalter  Match. 
Twelfth  Game. 


The  "  Razzle-Dazzle." 
During  Mr.   Pillsbury's    reoei 
he   played   a   game  with  Dr.   D.  T.    Phillips.    The 
Doctor,  having  the  opening,   sacnnYi 
in  the  third  move,  and  proceeds  to  "rassle- 
the   Champion   in    r.  .  !e.     We    give  this 

wonderful  game,  with  a  few  notes  by  Mil 
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Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 
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Notts  from  The  /''/-a.  Philadelphia. 

P     Q  B    t  was 
preferable. 

1  1 1  ■  P    B  i  followed  by 

P     K   4  on  account  ol   White  Q    K   5  move,  which 

K  P. 
!■!)  He   could    nol    play    R    \    K      White   would 
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■ 
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■ 
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res. 

(a)  This  is  the  key-note  to  the  jolly  tune. 

(b)  These     churchmen     are     wonderfully    well 
handled : 

"But  whether  player  or  sword  subdue  the  foe. 
Bid  those  who  right  these  battles  let  me  know." 
gins   to    let   the  halter  draw,   with  poor 
opinion  of  "—original  openings. 

(d)  An  instructive  example  of  self-restraint  ;  he 
now  gets  his  exchange  and  compels   Blac 
down   one   of   his  bars.     The  rest   is  interestingly 
played. 

Mr.  Pulitzer's  Criticisms. 

1  To  the  Chess  Editor  of  The  Literary  Dkm 

Under  the  head  of  "  Knglish  Prize  Winners," 
Mr.  Pulitzer's  letter  criticizing  a  recent  problem 
stirs  the  remnant  of  my  English  blood,  for  I  come 
of  high  English  stock,  as  one  ancestor  had  the  ho: - 
or  of  being  hanged  for  high  treason.  If  Mr.  P. 
solved  the  problem  "at  a  glance,"  he  has  better 
eyes  than  I  have,  tho  mine  are  pretty  good  for  a 
man  going  on  eighty.  I  puzzled  over  it  more  than 
an  hour.  The  word  "  trickiness  "  is  not  a  pleasant 
word.  It  implies  dishonesty  ;  something  that  hon- 
orable men  shrink  from,  and  I  am  at  ■ 
know  how  it  applies  to  this  English  problem, 
every  piece  of  which  is  necessary  for  its  solution. 
Let  me  quote  (with  slight  \-ariation)  from  Mr  P.'s 
letter:— 

"In  this  week's  DIGEST  :January  14],  th« 
2-er  by  one, "not  "an  Engi  -.  which  after 

solving  at  a  glance  "  (well,  not  quite  tha 
"I  confess  set  me  thinking."     I  put  the  querv  to 
myself  why  not  this  particular  problem  " 
ly  contributed  "  to  your  columns  at  the  same  time 
as   the    letter?     I    ;•  I  most    in    the    same 

breath  :  Not  because  it  is  not  tricky.  The  three 
.wns  on  the  seventh  seem  to  convey  the 
idea  that  a  second  Queen  is  needed  for  the  solution. 
The  Pawn  at  B  -  :s  not  needed;  the  solution 
would  be  precisely  the  same  without  it.  It  looks 
very  like  a  trick  t>  deceive  the  inexperienced 
solver  into  thinking  that  he  has  an  easy  one  by 
Queening    the   Pawn    on   B  7,  and  giving   D 

The    two-mover  is  mv    favorite   problem.     It   is 
steadilv  increasing  in  popularity. 

Yours      hoping  r  and  Amet 

never   have   anv    more    rights   than    those    on    the 
oard.  A.  .1-  rlAMn 

Pom  land,  OKi-  .  Tanui 
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THE  THIRD    BATTLE   OF    MANILA. 

OVER  nine  months  ago,  on  May  i,  Admiral  Dewey  destroyed 
Admiral  Montojo's  fleet  and  occupied  the  harbor  of  Manila. 
On  August  13,  the  day  after  the  peace  protocol  was  signed,  the 
Spaniards  surrendered  the  city  of  Manila  after  a  short  attack  on 
land  and  sea  from  United  States  forces  under  General  Merrittand 
Admiral  Dewey.  On  the  night  of  February  4,  a  third  battle  of 
Manila  began,  but  this  time  between  Filipino  adherents  of  Agui- 
naldo  and  the  forces  under  command  of  General  Otis,  United 
States  military  governor-general.  The  next  morning,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Admiral  Dewey's  guns,  our  troops  drove  back  the 
Filipinos  with  severe  slaughter.  The  advantage  gained  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  later  successful  engagements,  possession  of  the  water- 
works six  miles  from  the  city  was  secured,  a  dozen  suburban 
villages  were  burned  for  safety,  and  within  three  days  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  Aguinaldo  had  asked  for  an  armistice  and  a 
conference.  General  Otis,  however,  declined  to  answer  the  re- 
quest. Reports  of  casualties  gave  a  total  Filipino  loss  estimated 
at  4,000;  American  loss,  292.  Fighting  continued  at  intervals 
throughout  the  week,  the  most  important  success  being  the  cap- 
ture and  occupation  of  Iloilo,  the  second  city  of  importance  in 
the  Philippines,  held  by  the  insurgents. 

The  American  lines,  extending  for  some  seventeen  miles  from 
the  bay  on  the  north  around  Manila  to  the  bay  on  the  south,  are 
said  to  have  consisted  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas  Infantry,  Third 
Artillery,  and  Tenth  Pennsylvania  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  H.  G.  Otis;  the  First  South  Dakota  Infantry,  First  Colo- 
rado Infantry,  and  First  Nebraska  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Hale,  both  brigades  being  supported  by  Bat- 
teries A  and  B  of  the  Utah  Light  Artillery,  under  command  of 
General  McArthur;    the  First  California  Infantry,    First  Idaho 


Infantry,  First  Wyoming  Infantry,  and  First  Washington  Infan- 
try, under  Brigadier-General  King;  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  Four- 
teenth Infantry,  and  First  North  Dakota  Infantry,  commanded 
by  Brigadier-General  Ovenshine,  both  brigades  supported  by  the 
Sixth  Artillery  Division,  commanded  by  General  Anderson. 
While  Governor-General  Otis  has  about  18,000  troops  at  his  com- 
mand (including  about  3.000  regulars) ,  it  is  stated  that  only 
13,000  went  into  action.  The  force  of  the  Filipinos  was  estimated 
at  20,000. 

From  the  account  of  the  fighting  cabled  to  the  New  York  Sun 
we  take  the  following  : 

"The  fighting  was  not  the  result  of  any  aggression  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  but  was  precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  two 
native  soldiers  who  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  a  sentry  who 
challenged  their  passage  of  his  post.  These  two  natives  advanced 
to  the  outpost  of  the  First  Nebraska  Regiment,  who  are  stationed 
to  the  northeast  of  Manila.  As  they  approached  the  sentry  the 
latter  ordered  them  to  halt.  They  insolently  refused  to  do  so  and 
continued  to  advance.  The  sentry  again  called  upon  them  to 
halt,  and,  as  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  order,  he  leveled  his 
rifle  and  fired  upon  them.  The  action  of  the  natives  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  their  refusal  to  obey  the  sentry  was  a  part  of  a 
preconcerted  plan. 

"No  sooner  had  the  sentry  fired  than  the  Filipinos  who  were 
occupying  blockhouse  No.  7  fired  a  gun,  which  was  evidently  a 
signal  for  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Americans.  The  Nebraska 
Regiment  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  outpost  where  the 
shooting  occurred,  and  it  was  upon  this  regiment  that  this  first 
attack  was  made. 

"Immediately  after  the  firing  of  the  signal-gun  the  Filipinos 
moved  against  the  Nebraskans,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for 
the  reception  they  got.  They  thought  that  they  would  take  the 
Americans  by  surprise,  but  in  this  they  were  grievously  disap- 
pointed, finding  that  the  Americans  were  ready  for  any  contin- 
gency." 

The  account  cabled  to  the  New  York  Herald  says  : 

"The  most  extreme  point  inland  occupied  by  American  troops 
was  the  camp  of  the  Nebraska  regiment,  at  Santa  Mesa,  where 
the  first  fight  began  at  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  last  Satur- 
day. The  Nebraska  outposts  challenged  and  fired  on  an  insur- 
gent company,  which  was  advancing  into  the  neutral  zone.  Soon 
afterward  the  whole  insurgent  company  was  advancing  into  the 
neutral  zone.  It  was  not  long  before  the  entire  insurgent  line  on 
the  north  of  the  city  began  a  heavy  fusilade.  This  charge  was 
concentrated  on  the  Nebraska  camp,  which  became  untenable. 
Orders  were  given  for  the  regiment  to  open  fire.  Springfields 
flamed  in  the  half-moon  all  about  the  camp.  The  enemy's 
Mausers  gave  no  flash." 

"The  fighting  spread  on  both  sides  until  there  was  extensive 
firing  going  on  at  all  the  outposts.  Our  troops,  who  had  been 
expecting  trouble,  were  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  square 
accounts  with  the  natives,  whose  insolence  of  late  was  becoming 
intolerable.  They  responded  with  alacrity  and  vigor  to  the  fire 
of  the  Filipinos,  which  was  heavy.  The  enemy  occupied  the 
trenches  that  they  had  been  digging  for  some  time  past  in  plain 
view  of  the  Americans,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  latter. 

"  In  the  mean  time  Admiral  Dewey  had  not  been  idle.  During 
the  night  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  shells,  as  his  fire  would 
have  been  as  dangerous  to  the  Americans  as  to  the  natives.  He 
gave  orders,  however,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough  to  allow 
the  positions  of  the  enemy  to  be  determined  with  accuracy  the 
cruiser  Charleston  and  the  captured  gunboat  Callao  should  take 
a  hand  in  the  game.  At  daybreak  these  two  war-ships  took  up 
positions  and  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  north  of  the  city.     Later 
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the  monitor  Monadnock  was  ordered  to  attend  to  the  Filipinos  to 
the  south  of  Manila.  The  positions  of  the  enemy  were  accurately 
located,  and  the  war-ships  poured  a  heavy  fire  into  them.  It  is 
reported  that  the  losses  of  the  natives  by  this  bombardment  were 
very  heavy. 

"The  American  land  forces  were  also  inflicting  heavy  losses  on 
the  enemy.  This  morning  they  commenced  a  vigorous  advance 
all  along  the  line.  The  enemy  attempted  to  hold  their  positions, 
but  the  Americans  would  not  be  denied,  and  soon  the  natives 
were  being  pressed  back  in  every  direction.  The  Americans 
maintained  steadily  their  driving  the  enemy  from  and 

capturing  the  villages  of  San  Juan  del  Monte.  Santa  Ana,  San 
Pedro  Macati,  Santa  Mesa,  and  Lomia. 

"While  the  lighting  was  proceeding  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila 
there  was  great  excitement  among  the  residents  of  the  city.  The 
natives  were  wildly  excited,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid 
police  system  established  here  by  the  Americans  there  would  have 
been  a  general  outbreak  and  looting.  The  police,  however,  kept 
a  strong  hand  on  the  natives  and  prevented  any  very  serious  trou- 
ble. There  were  several  cases  of  natives  attacking  American 
soldiers  in  the  streets.  Three  Tagals  who  tried  this  game  were 
shot  and  killed.   .   .   . 

."The  firing  continued  through  the  night  at  occasional  intervals. 
It  was  resumed  this  morning,  but  was  in  no  way  as  heavy  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  At  noon  the  firing  of 
the  enemy  slackened  off.  the  Filipinos  being  apparently  demoral- 
ized by  the  extremely  heavy  losses  inflicted  upon  them." 

Associated  Press  correspondence  contained  these  particulars: 

"The  terrible  loss  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  recent  fighting  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  160  of  them  were  buried  in  one 
rice-field  on  Monday,  near  Pasas.  and  that  S7  were  interred  be- 
tween Paco  and  Santa  Ana.  A  converted  river-gunboat  did  ter- 
rible execution  among  the  rebels,  sweeping  both  banks  of  the 
river  with  her  Gatling  guns  and  her  heavier  battery.  Hundreds 
of  Filipinos  undoubtedly  crawled  into  the  canebrakes  and  died 
there. 

"The  Americans  are  working  hard  in  their  efforts  to  find  the 
wounded,  and  are  bringing  hundreds  of  suffering  Filipinos  into 
the  hospitals  for  treatment.  The  natives  are  unable  to  under- 
stand the  humane  motives  which  prompt  the  victors  to  succor  the 
wounded  of  the  enemy.  The  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
is  informed  that  some  members  of  the  hospital  corps  have 
made  the  discovery  that  there  are  several  women,  in  masculine 
uniform,  and  with  hair  cropped,  among  the  dead. 

"The  chief  of  the  Ygorrotes,  the  Filipino  natives  who  fought  so 
fiercely  in  the  face  of  our  artillery  fire  with  their  bowsand  arrows, 
is  in  a  hospital  suffering  from  a  shattered  thigh.  He  admits  that 
he  never  saw  modern  artillery,  and  was  ignorant  of  its  effects, 
until  he  and  his  followers  met  the  disastrous  fire  of  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  chief  is  bitterly  incensed  against  the  Tagalos  for  pla- 
cing the  Ygorrotes  in  front  of  the  American  battery,  under  the 
pretense  that  they  were  sent  to  occupy  a  post  of  honor,  and  he  in- 
timates that  the  Ygorrotes  will  avenge  this  treachery  when  the 
survivors  return  north." 

11   the  first  of  the  proclamations  issued  by  Aguinaldo  and 
to  in  General  Otis's  reports  (censorship    of    press  dis- 
patches is  maintained  at  Manila),  we  quote  : 

"  I  order  and  <  ■  irnn  a 

"(1  lly  relations  with  the  Americans  be 

d  that  the  latter  be  treated  as  enemies  within  the  limits 
e  laws  "i  war. 
,    That  tl  iptured  be  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

innicated  to  the  consuls, 

and  that  <  :  a  suspension  of  the  constitu- 

a! ion  of  war." 

ay  (Sunday)  saying 
that  the  outb  •  tly  and  unexpectedly 

anifesto  of  Janu- 

the   Filipinos  at  the 
tun  I 
taunts  which  hi  to  the  Manikins,1  and  re- 

'   shoWfl  for  the 

ed   transgn 
■    former  losses  of  the 


Filipinos,  but  says  'slavery  is  bitter.'  and  calls  upon  them  to 
'sacrifice  all  upon  the  altar  of  honor  and  national  integrity. '  He 
insists  that  he  tried  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  an  armed  con- 
flict, but  claims  that  all  his  efforts 'were  useless  before  the  un- 
measured pride  of  the  American  representatives, '  whom  he 
charges  with  having  treated  him  as  a  rebel  'because  I  defended 
the  interests  of  my  country,  and  would  not  become  the  instrument 
of  their  dastardly  intentions. '  He  concludes  by  saying  :  'Be  not 
discouraged.  Our  independence  was  watered  freely  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs  and  more  will  be  shed  in  the  future  to  strengthen  it. 
Remember  that  efforts  are  not  wasted  that  ends  be  gained.  It  is 
indispensable  to  adjust  our  actions  to  the  rules  of  law  and  right 
and  to  learn  to  triumph  over  our  enemies. '" 

Special  attention  is  attracted  by  the  utterances  of  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald,  owned  by  the  President's  friend,  Mr.  Kohlsaat, 
which  advocates  treating  the  Philippines  as  we  are  pledged  to 
treat  Cuba.     That  paper  says 

"The  slaughter  at  Manila  was  necessary,  but  it  was  not  glori- 
ous. The  entire  American  nation  justifies  the  conduct  of  its  army 
at  Manila  because  only  by  a  crushing  repulse  of  the  Filipinos 
could  our  position  be  made  secure.  It  will  also  sustain  any  steps 
that  may  be  necessary  to  make  Manila  invulnerable  to  like  as- 
saults in  the  future. 

"  But  the  conscience  of  the  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
the  slaughter  of  Filipinos  in  a  war  of  conquest. 

"We  do  not  seek  their  land.  We  do  not  want  to  replace  the 
yoke  of  Spain  with  one  bearing  the  more  merciful  and  just  label 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  If  we  could  we  would  order  our  army  and  navy  back  from  the 
Philippines,  contenting  ourselves  with  such  a  naval  depot  as 
would  prevent  our  ever  again  being  caught  in  the  dilemma  which 
forced  Dewey  to  take  refuge  from  Hongkong  in  the  destruction 
of  Montojo's  fleet  and  the  capture  of  Manila. 

"But  to-day  the  peace  of  the  Orient  will  not  permit  our  imme- 
diate retirement  from  the  Philippines.  We  are  the  successors  to 
Spanish  sovereignty  there,  the  guardians  of  the  islands  from  the 
rapacity  of  foreign  nations  and  in  a  broad  sense  the  trustees  of 
civilization  and  peace  throughout  the  islands. 

"This  is  the  '  White  Man's  Burden  '  which  Dewey  achieved  for 
us,  and  which  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  the  impotent  oppres- 
sion of  Spain  and  the  semi-barbarous  condition  of  the  Philippines. 

"The  path  of  duty  and  national  honor  in  the  Philippines  is  a 
narrow  and  perilous  one.  We  can  see  the  end,  which  should  be 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Philippine  republic.  But 
the  way  to  that  end  is  involved  in  doubt  and  difficulties  which 
ought  not  to  prove  insurmountable. 

"We  can  only  keep  our  conscience  clear  by  keeping  the  end 
always  in  view  and  working  toward  it  with  patience  and  honesty. 

"But  we  want  no  repetitions  of  the  battle  of  Manila. 

"Let  the  President  proclaim  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to 
be  pacification  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  independence  of  the 
islands.  Let  him  summon  the  chieftains  of  the  principal  sections 
of  the  country  to  a  council  to  devise  some  system  of  home  rule 
until  the  Filipinos  are  able  to  assume  all  the  obligations  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"Let  him  announce  that  we  have  no  intention  of  annexing 
Asiatic  territory,  and  that  the  pledge  of  Congress  as  to  Cuban  in- 
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dependence  will  be  the  pledge  of  the   American    nation   to  the 
Philippines." 

Filipinos  Must  be  Taught  Obedience. — "The  Philippines  are 
ours  to-day,  and  we  have  to  choose  between  honor  and  disgrace 
in  the  pcflicy  we  adopt  concerning  them 

"As  for  Aguinaldo  and  his  co-conspirators,  we  shall  be  wise  to 
treat  them  without  mercy.  So  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  keep 
up  the  comedy  oi  an  independent  organization,  so  long  we 
shall  be  a  laughing  stock  and  the  bedfellow  of  disaster.  With  the 
kindest  of  motives  we  have  paltered  with  them  for  too  long. 
They  are  treacherous,  arrogant,  stupid,  and  vindictive,  imper- 
vious to  gratitude,  incapable  of  recognizing  obligations.  Consid- 
eration is  construed  by  them  as  fear.  Politeness  and  amiability 
appeal  to  their  contempt.  Centuries  of  barbarism  and  subjection 
have  made  them  merely  cunning  and  dishonest.  We  can  not 
safely  treat  them  as  our  equals,  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  rea- 
son that  they  could  not  understand  it.  They  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  justice  and  good  faith.  They  do  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  liberty  and  license.  They  have  no  place  in  our 
scheme  of  government,  and  will  not  and  can  not  have  until  gen- 
erations of  freedom  and  protection  shall  have  shed  light  upon 
their  minds. 

"  We  must  look  to  our  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines  now.  We 
must  dismiss  all  thought  of  optimistic  propagandas,  awake  from 
visions  of  Utopia.  These  Filipinos  must  be  taught  obedience  and 
be  forced  to  observe,  even  if  they  can  not  comprehend,  the  prac- 
tises of  civilization.  And  to  that  end  every  resource  at  our  dis- 
posal, every  energy  we  can  command,  should  be  employed  with- 
out thought  or  hesitation." — The  Star  (Tnd.),   Washington. 

Trouble  Could  Have  Been  Avoided. — "Now  that  the  insur- 
gents have  begun  hostilities  against  the  Americans  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  make  them  recognize  the  strength  of  our  military 
and  naval  forces.  Regard  for  national  prestige  demands  that 
there  be  no  yielding  to  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that  all  this 
trouble  could  have  been  avoided.  The  insurgents  in  the  Philip- 
pines would  have  been  as  tractable  as  the  insurgents  in  Cuba,  if 
assurance  had  been  given  them  that  the  United  States  would  not 
prevent  their  acquiring  the  independence  which  they  desire.   .   .  . 

"The  friends  of  the  American  soldiers  now  at  Manila,  and  es- 
pecially the  friends  of  the  volunteers,  have  a  right  to  feel  indig- 
nant that  those  men  have  been  kept  there  so  long  under  condi- 
tions exposing  them  to  attack.  The  volunteers  enlisted  to  fight 
against  Spain.  But  the  Spanish  war  has,  practically,  been  over 
for  nearly  six  months.  Yet  the  troops  are  kept  at  Manila  and  are 
compelled  to  risk  their  lives  in  battling  with  people  who  a  year 
ago  were  hardly  so  much  as  known  in  the  United  States." — The 
Republican  (Si/.  Rep.),  Denver. 

How  Far  Shall  We  Go? — "The  Administration's  reasons  now 
for  assuming  control  of  the  Philippines  are  exactly  opposite  to 
those  first  advanced.  We  could  not  abandon  the  Filipinos  then 
lest  Spain  wreak  her  vengeance  upon  them.  We  won't  abandon 
them  now,  because  we  intend  to  chastise  them  ourselves.  We 
must  take  up  the  task  that  we  forced  Spain  to  relinquish.  The 
insurrection  that  began  under  Spanish  rule  must  be  suppressed 
under  American  rule.  The  men  that  defied  the  authority  of  Spain 
must  be  punished  for  transferring  their  defiance  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States.  The  patriots  of  a  year  ago  have  become 
savages  to  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  savages — and  more 
power  to  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  that  does  the  treating.  Mr. 
McKinley's  policy  of  'benevolent  assimilation  '  is  to  be  carried  on 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
continue  the  process  until  the  insurgent  strength  has  been  crushed, 
and  the  followers  of  the  'patriotic  '  Aguinaldo  pacified. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  Philippine  situation  for  us  to  become 
alarmed  about.  We  are  undergoing  the  experience  of  every 
nation  that  has  maintained  colonies  in  the  East,  and  we  must  ex- 
pect it.  '  Heathen  folly  '  has  shattered  one  dream  of  the  Admin- 
istration, but  if  it  has  taught  its  lesson  it  is  not  to  be  deplored. 
It  is  belter  to  purchase  the  experience  early  and  with  a  few  lives 
than  to  buy  it  later  with  many  lives ;  for  if  we  will  have  it,  we 
must  buy  it.  The  question  now  is,  How  far  the  American  people 
care  to  go  in  fighting  for  the  possession  of  territory  that  is  worse 
than  worthless?"—  The  News  (Ind.),  Detroit. 

Manila  and  Omdurman. — "Americans  have  queer  and  unpleas- 
ant sensations  when  they  see  their  soldiers  mowing  down  natives 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.     All  accounts  agree  that  one  de- 


tachment of  the  insurgent  army,  the  Ygorrotes,  were  so  armed. 
and  that  they  were  put  forward  against  Krag-Jbrgensens  and 
Maxims.  Of  course,  our  troops  had  to  cut  them  down  like  wild 
beasts  as  they  did,  but  there  must  have  been  many  en  American 
soldier  to  exclaim,  when  all  was  over,  as  English  soldiers  cried 
out  at  Omdurman,  '  This  is  not  a  battle,  but  an  execution. '   .   .  . 

"The  affair  was  undoubtedly,  far  more  serious  than  the  first  de- 
spatches indicated.  In  fact,  the  test  of  the  stuff  of  our  soldiers 
was  more  severe  than  that  the  English  army  had  to  undergo  in 
lighting  the  Dervishes.  The  Khalifa  ordered  his  men  out  in 
broad  daylight  to  charge  the  English  on  a  perfectly  open  plain. 
Few  of  them  ever  got  within  half  a  mile  of  the  English  lines,  the 
mass  being  slaughtered  by  the  Lee-Metfords  at  a  range  of  nearly 
two  miles.  The  attack  of  the  Filipinos  was  by  night.  In  the 
morning  our  troops  had  to  charge  through  jungles  and  rice-f  elds 
against  an  enemy  entrenched  and  occupying  fortified  villages. 
A  portion  of  the  native  army,  as  General  Otis  reports,  had  arms 
of  precision  and  quick-firing  guns.  They  knew  the  ground,  which 
was  necessarily  strange  to  our  men.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances, we  say,  the  task  of  our  army  before  Manila  was  harder 
than  Kitchener's  before  Omdurman.  If  the  Dervishes  had  stayed 
in  their  works,  defended  by  Krupp  guns,  and  awaited  assault,  in- 
stead of  rushing  out  to  seek  Paradise  by  the  shortest  route,  the 
two  cases  would  have  been  nearer  parallel.  Of  course,  the  criti- 
cal feature  of  Kitchener's  campaign  was  that  he  was  operating  at 
such  an  enormous  distance  from  his  base.  A  serious  reverse 
would  have  meant  annihilation  such  as  befel  Hicks  Pasha.  Gen- 
eral Otis  had  no  such  possibility  of  crushing  disaster  lurking  in 
the  back  of  his  head  ;  but.  his  whole  bearing,  both  before  and  dur- 
ing the  fight,  and  the  readiness  and  courage  of  officers  and  men, 
deserve  ungrudging  admiration." — The  Evening  Post  (J fid.), 
New  York. 


OUR    ENGLISH    COUSINS  AT   MANILA. 

IN  view  of  the  chorus  of  praise  sounded  by  the  London  press 
over  the  prospective  permanent  occupation  of  the  Philippines 
by  the  United  States,  including  the  assurance  that  now  we  will 
"never  look  back,"  it  becomes  of  interest  to  recall  how  our  Eng- 
lish cousins  once  took  Manila,  to  note  some  of  the  experiences 
they  had  in  governing  the  whole  archipelago,  and  to  read  that 
they  finally  sailed  away.  The  story  is  told  in  brief  in  the  fasci- 
nating and  informing  volume  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Dean  C. 
Worcester  (one 'of  our  Philippine  commissioners),  entitled  "The 
Philippine  Islands,"  as  follows: 

"In  1 761  war  was  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  France  and 
Spain.  Havana  was  captured  by  the  British,  and  a  fleet  was  de- 
spatched under  Admiral  Cornish,  with  orders  to  take  Manila. 
On  the  22d  of  September,  1762,  this  fleet  arrived  before  the  doomed 
city,  and  land  forces  were  disembarked  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Draper.  The  surrender  of  the  place  was  demanded  and  re- 
fused, whereupon  Draper  bombarded  it.  The  Spanish  garrison 
was  inferior  to  the  English  force  in  numbers,  but  made  a  stout 
resistance,  and  5,000  native  recruits  came  to  its  support.  Two 
thousand  picked  men  were  ordered  to  attack  the  British  position 
in  three  columns.  They  were  utterly  routed,  and  fled  in  disorder 
to  their  homes.  The  city  finally  fell.  Terms  of  capitulation  were 
drawn  up  by  Draper  and  the  Archbishop  of  Manila,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  a  governor-general,  was  serving  in  a  double  capacity. 
The  agreement  called  for  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  religion  ;  se- 
curity of  private  property  ;  free  trade  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  Spanish  were  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  $4,000,000. 

"What  followed  would  not,  at  the  present  day,  be  considered 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  a  commander-in-chief.  Draper  placed 
guards  at  the  doors  of  the  nunneries  and  convents,  and  then  gave 
the  city  over  for  pillage  during  three  hours.  The  English  troopers 
are  said  to  have  shown  moderation,  but  the  Sepoys,  of  whom 
Draper  had  some  2,200,  outraged  women,  and  robbed  and  mur- 
dered the  inhabitants  in  the  very  streets.  On  the  following  day 
there  was  a  similar  scene,  whereupon  the  archbishop  protested, 
and  Draper  restored  order. 

"The  surrendered  territory  included  the  whole  archipelago,  but 
the  English  were  not  destined  to  occupy  more  than  that  part  of  it 
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which  lay  immediately  around  Manila.     The  garrison  at  Cavite 
capitulate  one  time  it  wa  to  send  a  force  to 

a  in  Mindanao,  and  establish  a  government  there,  but 
nothing  came  of  this  project. 

"The  conquerors  were   not   left  undisturbed   at   Manila.     The 

the  city  fell,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 

Simon  de  Anda  by  name,  escaped  in  a  native  boat,  taking  refuge 

in   the   province  of   Bulacan.      He  carried  with  him  a  supply  of 

government    stamped    paper,  and    proceeded   to  declare   himself 

Dor-general.     He  bombarded  Manila  with  lengthy  procla- 

and  the   Br.tish  Council  replied  by  declaring  him  to  be 

htious  person,  and  deserving  of  capital  punishment.' 

"Anda  raised  troops,  and  desultory  lighting  ensued  between  his 
force  and  the  British  without  any  decisive  results. 

"A  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Anda  and  his  Spanish  followers 
was  discovered  among  the  Chinese  in  Panpanga  province,  and  a 
massacre  of  the  Mongols  followed.  Anda  was  so  enraged  with 
them  that  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  them  all  traitors, 
and  ordered  them  hanged  wherever  found.  Thousands,  who  had 
been  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  are  said  to  have  been 
executed. 

"The  war  indemnity  which  had  been  agreed  upon  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  British  forces  were  harassed  by  attacks  from 
without  the  city,  and  by  fear  of  treachery  within,  and  at  last  the 
officers  fell  to  quarreling  among  themselves. 

"Meanwhile,  the  war  had  come  to  an  end  in  Europe,  and  the 
evacuation  of  Manila  had  been  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  concluded  on  the  loth  of  February,  1763.  A  com- 
munication to  this  effect  was  given  to  the  archbishop  for  the 'com- 
mander-in-chief '  of  the  Spanish  forces;  but  Anda,  maintaining 
that  he  should  have  been  addressed  as  captain -general,  refused 
to  receive  it.  and  the  war  really  continued  until  the  archbishop 
died  on  January  30.  1764. 

"The  British  now  recognized  Anda  as  governor  ;  but  there  were 
rival  claimants  for  the  honor,  and  quarrels  ensued  between  them. 
The  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor-general 
direct  from  Spain,  one  Don  Francisco  de  la  Torre.  He  at  once 
notified  the  British  commanders  that  he  was  ready  to  take  over 
the  city,  and  they  promptly  evacuated  it  and  sailed  away,  altho  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  indemnity  still  remained  unpaid." 


SENTENCE   OF  GENERAL    EAGAN. 

THE  court-martial  in  the  case  of  Commissary-General  Eagan 
found  him  guilty  of  both  charges,  ungentlemanly  conduct 
and  conduct  prejudicial  to  military  discipline,  the  penalty  being 
dismissal  from  the  army.  President  McKinley  commuted  this 
sentence  to  suspension  for  a  term  extending  beyond  the  date  of 
his  retirement  in  January,  1905,  by  means  of  the  following  order  : 

"The  accused,  after  a  trial  by  a  court-martial,  composed  of 
officers  of  high  rank  ami  distinguished  services,  has  been  found 
guilty  of  conduct  unworthy  an  officer  holding  a  commission  of  the 
United  States  and  obnoxious,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  disci- 
pline and  good  order  of  the  military  establishment.  Such  be- 
is  especially  deserving  of  condemnation  in  an  officer  hold- 
ing high  rank  in  the  army  and  charged  with   the  performance  of 

lit  and  important  administrative  duties  in  a  time  of  great 

public  emergency,  and  from  whom,  when  subjected  to  adverse 
criticism,  an  unusual  degree  of  restraint  and  constant  and  unfail- 
ing self-control  are  confidently  expected. 

" The  proceedings,  findings,  and   sentence  in  the  case  of   Brig.- 

Cnarles   I'.    Pagan,   Commissary-General   of  Subsistence, 

1  States  army,  are,  therefore,  approved.      In  view,  however, 

gallant  conduct   in    battle   upon    more   than   one   occasion, 

which   merited   and   has  received   the  warm   commendation  of   his 

superiors,  and  of  ins  long  and  honorable  record  of  servio 

tending  over  a  period  surpassing  in  duration  that  usually  allotted 

.    having   regard,  also,  to  tlie  mitigating  circum- 

ticfa  were  developed  during  the  trial  of   '  and  m 

ommendation   to  (leniency   submitted   in   his 

•nposc'l  by  the  court  is  commuted  to  suspen- 

•om  rank  and  duty  for  six  yeai 

The  tocontinui  Bagan  in  mili- 

tary rank  on  full  pay,  minus  " allowances, "  until  his  retirement 
with   the  rank  and  pay  of  brigadier-general.     Tkt  Army  <i>ul 

D  part  : 
"Thl  by    the    1' 


•rings  into  cKar  view  one  of  the  most  marked  distinctions 
betwe<  n  civil  and  military  practise.  In  civil  cases  the  penalty  to 
be  inflicted  is  one  ot  the  most  important  factors;  so  important. 
indeed,  that  it  becomes  in  popular  estimation  the  measure  of  the 
crime,  and  this  m  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniformity  of 

experience  or  duty  in  ordinary  life  such  as  there  is  among  officers 
who  have  before  them  always  a  definite  standard  of  conduct.  The 
history  of  courts-martial  exhibits  constantly  an  adjustment  of 
penalty  to  error  that  is  puzzling  to  civilians.  Sometimes  the 
penalties  are  exceedingly  severe,  sometimes  exceedingly  mild, 
but  through  them  all  runs  the  prominent  idea  that  it  is  not  penalty 
but  conviction  of  guilt  that  is  the  officer's  real  punishment. 

"In  this  view  the  President's  clemency  would  be  received  with 
favor  if  it  were  just  to  all  and  not  debasing  to  the  standard  of  the 
officer  and  gentleman.  The  judgment  of  a  court,  composed  of 
men  of  known  reserve  and  experienced  judgment,  that  the  ac- 
cused is  not  worthy  to  associate  with  officers  of  the  United  States 
service  is  in  itself  the  severest  punishment  an  officer  can  suffer. 
Xo  indulgence  by  his  superior  can  remove  this  stain  from  his 
record.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  and  correctly,  that  practically 
General  Eagan  is  dishonorably  retired  on  full  pay  six  years  before 
he  can  retire  honorably  on  three-quarters  pay  under  the  law.  In 
about  six  years  his  disability  may  be  removed  by  another  act  of 
executive  clemency,  and  he  will  then  suffer  a  penalty  for  age  that 
will  be  one  third  greater  than  his  penalty  for  misconduct.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  honor,  if  there  is  a  standard  to  be  maintained 
among  officers,  a  conclusion  like  this  is  ridiculous  and  wrong. 

"  When  we  compare  General  Pagan's  case  with  that  of  Admiral 
Meade  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  either  one  case 
was  treated  with  excessive  harshness  or  the  other  with  absurd 
sympathy.   .   .   . 

"One  evil  result  of  the  direction  which  the  President's  clem- 
ency has  taken  is  that  it  adds  to  and  confirms  the  bad  and  injuri- 
ous precedent  of  Judge-Advocate-General  Swaim.  It  requires 
another  officer  to  perform  the  functions  of  an  important  office, 
assume  its  cares,  and  undertake  the  social  duties  inseparable  from 
it  without  enjoying  either  the  dignity  or  pecuniary  allowances 
which  the  law  has  adjudged  necessary  and  proper  to  its  exercise. 
General  Weston  will  have  to  go  to  Washington  not  exactly  as 
General  Pagan's  clerk,  but  as  the  alter  ego  of  an  officer  who  has 
been  adjudged  by  court  and  President  to  be  unworthy  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  this  excellent  officer,  with  whom  no 
fault  is  found,  is  obliged  to  share  the  burden  of  General  Eagan 's 
fault.  It  is  evidently  necessary  to  modify  the  precedent  which 
the  War  Department  is  building  up  in  the  cases  of  high  officers 
who  are  in  favor  and  oblige  those  who  are  suspended  from  duty 
to  resign  staff  rank  if  they  have  it  so  that  their  places  can  be  filled 
by  others  who  are  not  substitutes.  If  we  are  to  continue  this  line 
of  precedent  let  it  be  adopted  deliberately  and  adjusted  to  the 
obligations  of  the  service,  so  that  the  innocent  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  support  the  guilty  in  a  false  position. 

"The  difficulties  raised  by  the  direction  which  the  President 
gave  his  clemency  seems  to  have  been  felt  in  Washington,  and  it 
is  reported  that  General  Eagan  will  retire  at  his  own  request  in  a 
few  days.  If  the  arrangements  for  his  retirement  were  made  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  President  upon  the  return  of  the  court- 
martial,  as  is  reported,  we  must  conclude  that  its  full  effects  were 
manifest  to  the  authorities,  and  it  may  be  that  the  mitigation  of 
the  sentence  was  in  pursuance  of  an  understanding  that  General 
Eagan  should  ask  for  retirement." 

We  quote  further  from  Republican  papers  only,  because  their 
criticism  is  in  such  a  case  more  significant  than  that  of  opposition 
papers  \ 

Unfortunate  Tenderness. — "The  very  nature  of  such  an  offense 
makes  compromise  logically  impossible.  Either  a  man  is  wrong- 
fully convicted  or  the  dismissal  called  for  by  the  regulations  is  the 
only  proper  penalty.  In  this  particular  case  tenderness  is  unfor- 
tunate.    General  Bagan's  action  was  unspeakable.     His  previous 

aces,  such  as  his  abusive  letter  to  Mr.  Robert  P.  Roosevelt, 
10  coarse  that  all  excuse  about  great  provocation  and  tempo- 
rary irresponsibility  are  inadmissible.  Sudden  passion  can  not 
be  pleaded  t<>  excuse  carefully  written  and  deliberately  circulated 
indecency  and  foul  insult  to  his  highest  military  superior.  Leni- 
ency m  dealing  with  it  can  not  help  reacting  on  the  army,  ma- 
king the  men  of  the  finer  feelings  a  little  less  proud  of  their  uni- 
forms, making  men  of  coarse  fiber  much  more  insubordinate  and 
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lawless,  [i  ■  t  feet,  too,  in  the  country  is  likely  to  be  unfortunate. 
General  Eagan  stands  to  the  popular  mind  as  the  champion  of 
'embalmed  '  beet'  .  .  .  The  best  of  motives  on  the  part  of  the 
President  are  likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  people  who  would  not 
willingly  misjudge  him.  No  do;. in  his  action  has  been  controlled 
by  considerations  far  dii  om  those  which  hostile  critics 

will  invent,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  been 
placed  in  a  position  where  his  uniform  kindness  of  heart  and  his 
feeling  of  pity  for  a  man  who  unquestionably  was  a  brave  Sghter 
prompted  him  to  break  the  force  of  the  punishment  fitting  the 
offense  of  which  a  court-martial  declared  him  guilty." — The 
Tribune  {Rep.),  New   )\>rk. 

Mercy  Commended. — "General  Eagan,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, served  all  through  the  Civil  War.  and  also  in  the  Indian 
wars  succeeding  that  conflict.  In  one  of  these  he  was  severely 
wounded.  Altogether  he  has  been  in  the  army  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  in  a  short  time  will  be  eligible  to  retirement.  His 
offense  against  discipline  was  a  severe  one,  but  it  was  committed 
while  under  a  state  of  high  excitement,  and  while  the  court- 
martial  was  perfectly  justified  in  its  sentence  there  will  be  few 
who  will  not  commend  the  mercy  exercised  by  the  President. 

"The  punishment  decreed  by  President  McKinley  is  a  severe 
one  and  ought  to  put  at  rest  the  reports  so  industriously  circulated 
concerning  the  likelihood  of  Secretary  Alger  preventing  General 
Eagan  from  suffering  because  of  his  offense.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  action  of  the  President  does  not  dispose  of  the 
charges  of  maladministration  of  his  department  by  General 
Eagan.  He  is  now  only  being  punished  for  his  indecent  and  out- 
rageous attack  upon  General  Miles  before  the  War  Investigating 
Commission,  and  may  later  have  to  answer  for  his  other  alleged 
shortcomings." — The  7 ones  {Rep.),  Pittsburg. 

A  Mistake. — "The  President  has  shown  courage  in  commuting 
the  sentence  of  General  Eagan  in  the  face  of  an  almost  unanimous 
public  demand  that  it  should  stand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  unpopular  act  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  President 
McKinley's  character  that  he  aims  to  represent  the  popular  will. 
When  he  disappoints  public  expectation  to  such  an  extent  as  he 
has  done  in  this  case,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
been  moved  by  a  firm  conviction  that  he  is  right  and  the  public  is 
wrong,  and  his  judgment  will  be  respected  as  that  of  a  mere  opin- 
ionated man,  with  no  patience  for  the  counsel  of  others,  would 
not  be.  Nevertheless,  the  President's  best  friends  cannot  escape 
the  feeling  that  he  has  made  a  mistake."—  The  Express  {Rep.), 
Buffalo. 

"General  Eagan 's  sentence,  which  practically  amounts  to  six 
years'  vacation,  with  a  salary  of  $5, 500  a  year,  would  not  be  a 
punishment  at  all  except  to  a  high-toned  soldier,  sensitive  of  his 


honor.  General  Eagan  does  not  appear  to  be  that  kind  of  a  sol 
dier,  and  granting  him  a  six  years'  holiday  on  full  pay  seems 
rather  a  reward  than  a  punishment  for  his  gross  offenses  against 
the  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  army.  It  lack  oi  discipline  and 
flagrant  insubordination  are  to  be  punished  or  rewarded  in  that 
way,  the  offenders  are  likely  to  multiply  to  the  limit." — The 
r  {Ind.  Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"Mercy  is  a  good  quality,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  President 
McKinley's  virtues  that  he  is  a  merciful  man.  But  in  the  Eagan 
case  it  will  seem  to  most  that  the  quality  of  mercy  has  been  un- 
duly strained,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  army  discipline." — The 
Times  {Rep.),  Brooklyn. 

"The  commutation  of  the  sentence  is  not  unexpected,  but  it  is 
considerably  greater  than  Eagan  had  any  right  to  ask  or  expect. 
In  accordance  with  the  articles  of  war  which  he  violated  he  was 
rightly  sentenced  by  the  court-martial  to  summary  expulsion 
from  the  army." — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  Chicago. 


RATIFICATION    OF   THE    TREATY    OF    PEACE. 

T"^  HE  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain,  as  signed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
-1  missioners  in  Paris  on  December  10,  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  February  6.  The  final  vote,  not 
counting  pairs,  was  57  to  27,  one  more  (or  three  more,  according 
to  the  mode  of  reckoning)  than  the  two  thirds  necessary  to  ratify. 
The  vote  in  detail  follows  : 

Yeas.— Aldrich  (Rep.,  R.  I.)  ;  Allen  (Pop.,  Neb.)  ;  Allison  (Rep.,  Iowa)  ; 
Baker  (Rep.,  Kan.)  ;  Burrows  (Rep.,  Mich.) ;  Butler  (Pop.,  N.  C.)  ;  Carter 
(Rep.,  Mont.)  ;  Chandler  (Rep.,  N.  H.)  ;  Clark  (Rep.,  Wyo.)  ;  Clay  (Dem., 
Ga.);  Cullom  (Rep.,  111.),  Davis  (Rep..  Minn.)  ;  Deboe  (Rep.,  Ky.)  ;  Elkins 
(Rep.,  W.  Va.)  ;  Fairbanks  (Rep.,  Ind.)  ;  Faulkner  (Dem.,  W.  Va.)  ;  For- 
aker  (Rep.,  Ohio)  ;  Frye  (Rep.,  Me.)  ;  Gallinger  (Rep.,  N.  H.)  ;  Gear  (Rep., 
Iowa)  ;  Gray  (Dem.,  Del.)  ;  Hanna  (Rep.,  Ohio)  ;  Hansbrough  (Rep.,  N.D.); 
Harris  (Pop.,  Kan.);  Hawley  (Rep.,  Conn.)  ;  Jones  (Silver,  Nev.)  ;  Kenney 
(Dem.,  Del.) ;  Kyle  (Ind.,  S.  D.)  ;  Lindsay  (Dem.,Ky.);  Lodge  (Rep.,  Mass.); 
McBride  (Rep.,  Ore.;  McEnery  (Dem.,  La.);  McLaurin  (Dem.,  S.  C); 
McMillan  (Rep.,  Mich.);  Mantle  (Silver,  Mont.) ;  Mason  (Rep.,  111.);  Morgan 
(Dem.,  Ala.);  Nelson  (Rep. ,  Minn.) ;  Penrose  (Rep..  Penn.)  ;  Perkins  (Rep., 
Cal.);  Pettus  (Dem.,  Ala.);  Piatt  (Rep.,  Conn.);  Piatt  (Rep.,  N.  Y.) ; 
Pritchard  (Rep.,  N.  C.) ;  Quay  (Rep.,  Penn.);  Ross  (Rep.,  Vl.);  Sewell 
(Rep.,  N.  J.);  Shoup  (Rep.,  Idaho);  Simon  (Rep.,  Ore.);  Spooner  (Rep., 
Wis.);  Stewart  (Silver,  Nev.);  Sullivan  (Dem.,  Miss.);  Teller  (Silver, 
Colo.);  Thurston  (Rep.,  Neb.)  ;  Warren  (Rep.,  Wyo.);  Wellington  (Rep., 
Md.);  Wolcott  (Rep.,  Colo.)— 57. 

Nays. -Bacon  (Dem.,  Ga.)  ;  Bate  (Dem.,  Tenn.)  ;  Berry  (Dem.,  Ark.); 
Caffrey  CDem.,  La.)  ;  Chilton  (Dem  ,  Texas)  ;  Cockrell  (Dem.,  Mo.)  ;  Daniel 
(Dem.,  Va. );  Gorman  (Dem.,  Md.);  Hale  (Rep.,  Me.);  Heitfeld  (Pop., 
Idaho);  Hoar.  (Rep.,  Mass. )  ;  Jones  (Dem.,  Ark.);  Mallory  (Dem.,  Fla.)  -y 
Martin  (Dem.,  Va.) ;  Mills  (Dem.,  Texas)  ;  Mitchell  (Dem.,  Wis.) ;  Money 
(Dem.,  Miss.);  Murphy  (Dem.,  N.  Y.)  ;  Pasco  (Dem.,  Fla.);  Pettigrew 
(Silver,  S.  D.)  ;  Rawlins  (Dem.,  Utah)  ;  Roach  (Dem.,  N.  D.)  ;  Smith  (Dem., 
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;  Tillman  (D.-rn.,  S.  C.)  ;  Turner  (Pop.,  Wash.);  Turley  (Dem., 
Tenn.;  ; 

Absent  and    paired:    Messrs   Cannon  and    Wilson  for,   with    Mr.  White 

again-  .  with  Mr.  Turpie  against, 

rec  •  H  by  Parties,     \t-.i-     Republicans,  19;   Democrats,  10; 

Popu:  ;  SU                                 at,  1. 

Nay  • ,  1  ;  Populii 

Amendments  offered  by  Senators  Vest  and  Hoar  were  defeated 
and  all  resolutions  declarative  of  government  policy  were  passed 
over  without  action. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Spanish  sovereignty  is  relinquished 
in  Cuba,  while  Spain  cedes  to  us  I'orto  Rico  and  other  West  Indian 
islands,  the  island  of  Guam,  and  the  Philippine  archipelago. 
Aside  from  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  repatriation  of  Span- 
ish troops,  relinquishment  of  claims  for  indemnity,  and  guaran- 
tees of  property  rights,  individual,  public,  and  ecclesiastical,  the 
treaty  binds  us  in  accepting  the  Philippines  to  the  payment  of 
$20,000,000  to  Spain  and  the  admission  of  Spanish  ships  and  mer- 
chandise to  Philippine  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  ships  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  United  States  for  ten  years.     It  also  declares: 

"The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress. 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  over  which  Spain  relin- 
quishes or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  secured  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion." 

T;ie  treaty  will  take  effect  after  ratification  has  been  completed 
by  Spain.  The  Queen  Regent,  desiring  to  share  responsibility  for 
ratification  given  to  her  alone  by  the  literal  text  of  the  treaty,  has 
convoked  the  Cortes  on  February  20  for  action. 

Newspaper  comment  on  ratification  covers  the  variety  of  phases 
of  the  Philippine  problem  brought  out  by  long  debate,  including 
the  fighting  with  Filipinos  [see  separate  "Topic"  in  this  issue  of 
The  Literary  Digest], 

"Americans  Win." — The  dastardly  charge  of  the  antis  in  the 
senate  and  of  the  Aguinaldoites  in  the  Philippines  upon  the 
American  lines  has  been  handsomely  repulsed.  The  Hoar,  Hale, 
and  Gorman  combination  precipitated  the  trouble.  Their  un- 
patriotic attitude  encouraged  the  Filipinos  to  resistance.  Word 
was  sent  the  latter  by  their  agent  in  Washington  that  an  attack 
upon  the  Americans  would  probably  complete  the  work  begun  by 
Hoar,  Hale,  Gorman  &  Co.,  and  result  in  a  defeat  of  the  peace 
treaty  in  the  vote  to  be  taken  on  Monday.  The  attack  at  Manila 
was  exactly  timed  so  that  news  of  the  expected  American  defeat 
would  reach  Washington  in  season  to  so  demoralize  the  American 
force-,  in  the  senate  that  the  assault  led  by  Hoar.  Hale,  and  Gor- 
man, seconding  that  upon  our  troops  ordered  byAguinaldo,  would 
nes  of  the  administration  supporters  and  result  in  the 
treaty's  defeat. 

"Bui  never  was  cause  and  effect  more  sadly  miscalculated. 
The   attack    at    Manila    failed    and    the   slaughter  of  our  soldiers 

instead  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  antis,  as  was  ex- 

I,  won    over   enough    votes    from    their    ranks   to   ratify    the 
.  and   Hoar.  Hale,  and  Gorman   found   themselves  as  badly 
whipped  as  was  their  ally  Agumaido 

American  senator-,  found  111  worse  company  than 
were  the  twenty-seven  who  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the 
Ity  yesterday.  They  deliberately  ranged  themselves 
with  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the  murderers  of  our  soldiers, 
and  the  stain  of  blood  is  upon  their  hands  and  the  stain  of  trea- 
pon  their  records.  Though  they  should  live  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah.  Done  of  them  will  ever  again  enjoy  the  respect  and 
COnfii  itriotic  portion  of  the  American  people. 

"Now  that  th  ied.  the  allies  of  the  opposing 

:i  the  Philippines  will  subside.  Gorman  had  the  hard- 
ihood tossy,  v  .  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
pro]..  r  with  the  Filipinos,  but  he  will  find  that  the  effect 
will  It  will   promptly  end   the  war.      We  do 

not  bi  iere  will  be  any  mon  ond,  perhaps,  a 

little  desultory  skirmishing.     Aguinaldo  will  probably  flee  from 

the    islands,  as   Ins  repn  mi  illo,  has   fled    from    the 

ill  fall  to  pieces,  snd  the  minor  leaders 

will  hasten  to  mat...  .     authorities. 

And  the  Amei  .will  hold  the  islands  there  and  establish 


order  and  maintain  peace  until  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  shall  pro- 
vide some  other  form  of  permanent  government." — The  Tribune 
( Rep. ) ,   Minneapolis. 

Hands  Freed. — "The  treaty,  then,  does  not  fetter  this  Govern- 
ment, but  sets  it  free  to  do  as  it  wills  in  the  Philippines.  It  re- 
mits to  Congress  the  determination  of  all  questions  as  to  the 
control  of  those  islands.  Congress  may  annex  them  as  terri- 
or  as  colonies.  It  may  establish  a  protectorate  over  them. 
It  may  set  them  up  in  entire  independence.  It  may  dispose  of 
them  by  sale  or  barter  to  some  other  power.  It  may  do  anything 
it  pleases,  excepting  two  things,  and  from  them  it  will  be  re- 
strained by  an  unwritten  but  inexorable  and  inviolable  law.  It 
may  not  give  or  sell  the  islands  back  to  Spain,  and  it  may  not 
admit  them  into  this  Union  of  sovereign  States.  Those  two 
things  are  never  to  be  done.  What  else  shall  be  done  will  be 
determined  by  circumstances,  on  fuller  knowledge  than  we  now 
possess,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  judgment  and  the  high- 
est welfare  of  the  nation.  Until  Congress  takes  appropriate 
action,  the  administration  of  the  islands  will  remain  with  the 
President,  to  be  conducted  through  the  army  and  navy.  And, 
judging  by  the  way  those  branches  of  the  service  have  thus  far 
acquitted  themselves,  it  will  be  conducted  well.  The  ratification 
of  the  treaty  frees  the  President's  hands.  It  will  enable  him, 
without  fear  of  reproach,  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  Aguinaldo's 
nonsense,  and  to  make  American  authority  effective  and  supreme. 
It  will  be  a  little  harder  for  the  President  to  do  that  now  than  it 
would  have  been  weeks  ago,  and  it  will  cost  more  in  treasure  and 
blood.  But  that  is  one  of  the  prices  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
political  liberty  which  permits  factional  opposition  to  great  meas- 
ures of  state.  And  such  liberty  is  worth  such  price,  even  though 
it  be  misused." — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  .Xezo  )'ork. 

Promises  and  Purposes. — "  In  the  face  of  the  direct  and  un- 
provoked attack  upon  the  United  States  forces,  defense  and  sup- 
pression have  the  right  of  way.  Until  we  have  vindicated  our 
title  to  be  in  Manila  and  have  secured  ourselves  against  the  dan- 
ger of  continued  hostilities  we  can  do  nothing  toward  placing  the 
government  of  the  archipelago  upon  a  better  basis.  We  are  de- 
barred even  from  making  promises,  for  the  Filipinos  would  regard 
them  as  confessions  of  cowardice. 

"Nevertheless  we  can  agree  among  ourselves,  in  the  language 
of  some  of  the  resolutions  bef.  Date,  that  the  ratification 

of  the  treaty  does  not  necessarily  commit  us  to  any  fixed  course 
of  action,  especially  to  permanent  occupancy.  We  can  agree  that 
only  in  case  the  necessities  of  warfare  or  strict  international  obli- 
gations compel  us  we  will  take  no  irrevocable  step  inconsistent 
with  freedom  to  leave  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  archipelago 
at  our  pleasure.  We  can  agree  that  while  our  control  continues 
all  the  power  of  Congress  shall  be  exerted  to  prevent  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  people  or  the  products  of  those  islands  with  the  people 
and  the  industrial  organization  of  our  own  country.  We  can 
agree  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  admission  of  those 
islands  as  sovereign  States  be  regarded  as  possible,  and  to  that 
end.  if  our  occupancy  continue,  that  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  adopted." — The  Journal  {Rep.),  Boston. 

Assurances. — "  It  is  stated  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  re- 
jected had  it  not  been  that  assurances  were  given  senators  opposed 
to  ratification  but  who  changed  their  votes,  that  the  President 
would  proclaim  a  policy  toward  the  Philippines  similar  to  that 
declared   in   the   protocol   and   treaty  as  to  Cuba — that  is,  that  the 

Filipinos  would  be  guaranteed  self  government  and  independence). 

"If  this  should  be  correct,  it  is  almost  criminal  that  such  notifi- 
cation was  not  communicated  to  the  Philippine  insurgents  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  natives  on  Saturday  last. 
With  bra7.cn  assurance  opposition  to  the  treaty  is  proclaimed  to 
have  caused  the  outbreak.  There  would  have  been  no  conflict — 
no  present  probability  of  a  fearful  war— had  the  President  dis- 
avowed 'criminal  Aggression  '  (his  own  characterization)  and  guar- 
anteed to  the  Philippine  republicans  the  same  rights  of  self 
government  promised  the  Cubans.  Had  that  been  done  there 
would  not  have  been  a  hostile  gun  fired  at  Manila  on  Saturday. 
Whether  the  promise  made  to  win  two  votes  for  the  treaty  will  be 
kept  is  a  question  of  the  future." — The  Post  (Dem.),  Pittsburg. 

Opposition  Justifiable.--"  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  critical 
situation    111    the     Philippines,     twenty-nine    men     held     tOJ 

1st  the  treaty  (including,  of  course,  the  two  opposition  Sena* 
tors  who  were  paired),  so  that  only  two  more  men  were  needed 
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to  defeat  the  treaty,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  what  might  have 
been  accomplished  had  the  minority  been  united  upon  a  practical 
policy  instead  of  engaging  in  what  was  in  the  main  a  desultory 
campaign  of  mere  negation.  What  with  the  impossibility  of  lay- 
ing down  an  acceptable  program  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the 
treaty,  and  what  with  the  certainty  that  the  Senate  would,  after 
the  4th  of  March,  have  an  abundance  of  votes  for  ratification,  it 
was  clearly  the  line  of  statesmanship  for  the  minority  to  attempt 
to  extort  from  the  majority  all  that  they  could,  in  return  for  an 
early  ratification  of  the  treaty.  ...  It  would  be  absurd  to  lay 
out  a  definite  policy  or  to  make  definite  promises  for  the  future  in 
a  situation  so  complex  and  so  little  understood  as  that  confront- 
ing us  in  the  Philippine  archipelago;  but  it  would  be  most  proper 
and  most  useful  to  disclaim  purposes  the  deliberate  pursuit  of 
which  from  the  outset  by  the  President  may  be — and  we  believe 
has  already  been — the  source  of  incalculable  trouble.  And,  tho 
the  position  of  the  conservatives  is  of  necessity  far  weaker  strateg- 
ically now  than  it  was  while  the  treaty  still  needed  ratification, 
the  time  has  not  by  any  means  passed  for  persistent  endeavor  to 
place  such  checks  as  may  be  possible  upon  an  arbitrary  executive 
policy." — The  News  {hid.),  Baltimore. 

Antagonism  a  Misjudgment. — "No  one  would  impugn  the 
honesty  or  the  patriotism  of  many  Senators  who  opposed  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  The  criticism  against  these  is  that  they 
misjudged  the  time  and  manner  for  antagonizing  expansion. 
The  treaty  was  a  formal  agreement  of  peace  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Government  and  the  representatives  of  Spain. 
Its  defeat  would  have  been  to  say  that  such  an  agreement,  tho 
satisfactory  to  the  agents  of  the  two  governments,  was  not  to  be 
concurred  in  because  the  nature  of  our  future  relations  to  some  of 
the  territory  conceded  to  us  was  not  defined  in  accordance  with 
the  predilections  of  some  of  the  people  of  this  country — a  matter 
with  which  Spain  has  nothing  whatever  to  do,  and  which  we 
must  settle  entirely  and  absolutely  among  ourselves.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  reject  the  treaty  on  grounds  which  related 
to  differences,  not  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  but  only 
between  ourselves.  It  would  have  been  humiliating  and  intolera- 
ble to  reject  it  at  a  time  when  to  do  so  would  have  placed  us  in 
an  irresolute,  even  a  cowardly,  attitude  to  our  duties  in  the 
Pacific." — The  Courier-Journal  (Dem.),  Louisville. 

Declaration  Needed. — "If  there  is  anything  especially  to  be 
feared  in  imperialism  it  is  one-man  power.  It  is  the  suppression 
of  popular  government  to  the  will  of  one  man.  Our  Constitution 
locates  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate.  The  President  had  the  treaty  made  to  suit  himself, 
under  his  immediate  direction.  It  puts  the  cession  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  uncertain  and  objectionable  language  which  may  be 
treated  as  committing  us  to  annexation.  Then  pressure  is 
brought  that  the  treaty  be  ratified  as  he  made  it,  on  the  ground  of 
patriotism.  It  was  made  at  the  demand  of  our  authorized  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  our  own  work.  .  Be  it  so.  The  Senate  can  not 
afford  to  surrender  its  constitutional  power.  If  its  members  are 
honest  in  their  stated  views  it  behooves  them  to  make  specific 
declaration  of  their  intent,  and  to  make  it  at  once." — The  Senti- 
nel (Dem.),  Indianapolis. 

Warrant  of  Thorough  Work.—"  The  Eagle  has  favored  what 
men  call  expansion  from  the  first.  We  believed  it  was  desirable. 
We  felt  it  was  inevitable.  We  expected  even  more  opposition 
than  has  occurred,  but  we  confidently  expected  that  opposition  to 
be  overcome  by  the  preponderance  of  sense,  courage,  patriotism, 


and  far-sightedness  in  a  percentage  of  all  political  parties.  The 
result  has  been  attained  by  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
It  would  have  been  attained  by  its  ratification,  before  long,  had 
the  vote  of  Monday  been  inadequate.  We  are  gratified  not  only 
that  it  has  been  immediately  attained,  but  that  a  consequence  of 
the  lamentable  events  in  Manila  will  be  the  warrant  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  doing  thorough  work  there,  much  more  thorough  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  need  or  inducement  to  mix  it  with  sen- 
timentality or  half-and-half  earnestness  been  supplied."—  The 
Eagle  (hid.  Don.),  Brooklyn. 


OFF  WITH   HIS  HEADi    SO  MUCH  FOR  BUCKING— HAM  (OR  BEEF)!" 

—  The  Chronicle,  Chicago. 


CITIZENSHIP   IN   THE    UNITED  STATES-II. 

PERTINENT  to  questions  of  citizenship  arising  in  connection 
with  our  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  is  the  contention  that 
there  are  two  separate  kinds  of  citizenship,  and  that  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  guarantee, 
throughout  the  United  States,  fundamental  rights  of  citizenship, 
including  voting  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This 
point  of  view  is  held  by  William  D.  Guthrie  (one  of  the  counsel 
in  the  income-tax  case),  whose  conclusions,  from  exhaustive 
study  of  Supreme-Court  decisions,  appear  in  lectures  before  the 
(Yale)  Dwight  Alumni  Association  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished under  the  title,  "The  Fourteenth  Amendment."  Mr. 
Guthrie  maintains  that  under  the  rules  of  constitutional  interpre- 
tation, the  amendments  lay  down  general  principles  which  must 
be  observed  ;  that  the  Mississippi  plan  of  eliminating  negro  suf- 
frage, for  instance,  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  whenever  a  test 
case  directly  involving  the  abridgment  of  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  shall  reach  the  supreme  court,  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendment  will  be  upheld. 
On  constitutional  interpretation,  Mr.  Guthrie  says: 

"  In  construing  constitutional  provisions,  the  particular  griev- 
ance or  occasion  out  of  which  they  grew  is  never  controlling. 
The  grievance  or  occasion  may  no  longer  exist ;  but  the  Consti- 
tution remains  effective  to  govern  and  regulate  analogous  cases. 
Thus,  altho,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  protection  of  the  colored 
race  was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people  when  they  adopted 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  nevertheless  its  provisions,  when 
embodied  in  the  organic  law,  became  a  general  rule  of  conduct, 
civil  and  political,  and  established  a  fixed  standard  of  principles 
governing  individual  rights  and  liberties  applicable  to  all  times 
and  to  all  conditions." 

We  quote  at  further  length  from  Mr.  Guthrie's  exposition  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment : 

"The  first  sentence  provides  that  'all  persons  born  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.'  This  provision  changed  the  origin  of  federal  citizenshp. 
Prior  thereto,  no  one  could  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
unless  a  citizen  of  a  State  according  to  the  state  constitution  or 
laws.  He  is  now  a  citizen  wholly  irrespective  of  state  legislation, 
and  simply  by  reason  of  birth  in  the  United  States  or  naturaliza- 
tion under  federal  laws.  There  is,  therefore,  a  twofold  citizen- 
ship under  our  system  ;  namely,  federal  citizenship  and  state  citi- 
zenship. The  qualifications  of  citizenship  under  state  laws  may 
be  different  from  those  required  under  the  federal  Constitution, 
and  there  are  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  do  not 
appertain  to  state  citizenship. 

"The  phrase  'subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  '  in  this  clause 
has  occasioned  considerable  difficulty.  If  the  parents  of  a  child 
born  in  the  United  States  were  citizens,  the  meaning  was  clear. 
But  what  was  to  be  the  status  of  a  child  born  in  the  United  States 
of  Indians  or  of  Chinese  or  other  alien  parentage  ?  In  the  leading 
case  of  Elk  v.  Wilkins,  it  was  decided  that  an  Indian  born  a 
member  of  one  of  our  Indian  tribes  still  existing  and  recognized 
as  such,  even  tho  he  had  voluntarily  separated  himself  from  his 
people  and  taken  up  his  residence  among  the  white  citizens,  but 
who  did  not  appear  to  have  been  naturalized  or  taxed,  was  not 
born  in  the  United  States  'subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,' 
and  was  not  a  citizen.  He  was  born  'subject  to  the  jurisdiction  ' 
of  his  tribe.     This  decision  left  in  uncertainty  the  legal  status  of 
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all   others  horn   in  the  I'nited  States  of  alien  parentage.     Was 

•  oship  to  be  determined  by  the  common-law  principle 

birth,  or  was  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  as  to  the  alle- 

the  parents  to  control  ?     This  question  was  not  settled 
until  a   few   wo  ■  nrty  years  after  the  amendment  was 

i,  thus  showing  how  slowly  constitutional  law  develops  in 
the  life  of  a  nation.  The  common-law  rule  has  been  finally  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  case  of  the  United 
V.  Wong  Kim  Ark.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  child 
bom  in  this  country  of  Chinese  parents  domiciled  here  is  a  citizen 
..I  the  Cited  States  by  virtue  of  the  locality  of  his  birth.  The 
whole  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  opinions  of  this  case. 
The  effect  of  this  decision  is  to  make  citizens  of  the  United  States 
by  virtue  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  all  persons  born  in  the 
United  States  of  alien  parents  permanently  domiciled  and  residing 
here,  except  the  children  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  for- 
eign powers;  and,  therefore,  a  male  child  born  here  of  Chinese 
subjects  is  now  eligible  to  the  office  of  President,  altho  his  parents 
could  not  be  naturalized  under  our  laws. 

"The  second  sentence  of  section  one  provides  that  'No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.' 

"This  language  presents  a  question  of  the  greatest  personal 
interest  to  every  citizen.  What  are  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  are  thus  not  to  be  abridged 
by  the  States?  It  must  surely  be  those  privileges  and  immunities 
which  attach  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  such,  and  not  as 
citizens  of  any  particular  State  or  Territory  embraced  within  the 
Union  ;  it  must  be  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  belong 
to  them  as  citizens  under  the  government  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress—the privileges  and  immunities  that  James  Wilson  would 
have  characterized  as  '  federal  liberty.  *  Among  these  privileges 
and  immunities  are  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  first  eight  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution. These  early  amendments  are  known  as  the  Federal  Bill 
of  Rights.   ... 

"  Unless  '  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  '  are  derived  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  from  what  source  they  are  derived.  They  can 
not  have  their  origin  in  the  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  respective 
States,  because  those  constitutions  and  laws  create  or  declare  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  their  own  citizens,  not  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  privileges  and  immunities 
created  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  one  State  are  not  the  same 
as  those  created  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  another.  They 
might  differ  in  every  State.  If  the  true  interpretation  be  that 
these  privileges  and  immunities  are  such  as  the  States  grant,  not 
only  may  the  privileges  and  immunities  protected  by  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  be  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  the  pro- 
tection afforded  may  be  continually  varying  on  account  of  changes 
in  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  different  States.  As  was  well 
said  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  construing 
the  amendment:  'In  regard  to  that  amendment  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  in  this  court  truly  says  that  there  are  certain  privileges 
and  immunities  which  belong  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  as 
such  ;  otherwise  it  would  be  nonsense  for  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  prohibit  a  State  from  abridging  them. ' 

"  Prom  these  statements  as  to  the  declared   purpose  of  the  fra- 

mers.  officially  and  authoritatively  made  to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of 

the  Reconstruction  Committee,  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely  clear- 
that  the  intention  was  that  the  essential  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  distinctly  recognized  in  the  Constitution  and  in  the  first 

eight  amendments  should,  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  be 

made  the  indisputable  and  se<  ure  possession  of  every  citizen  of 

,  beydnd  the  power  of  any  State  to  abridge. 

•  t  judicial  interpretation  has  been  almost  to  uphold 

i  that  the  clause  in  question  is  practically  meaning- 

is,  and  that  the  States  may  abridge  and  deny 

i  in  and  by  the  first  eight 

notwithsta  ed  purpose  and  inti 

on  Coromitt  eand  oi  Congress.     But  altho  the 
port  the  view  that  the 

and  deny  many  of  th.-  privileges  and  immuni- 

rovision  requiring  due  process  of  law 

question  has  ever  been 
ded  by  it.     The  power 


of  the  States  to  abridge  these  great  rights  of  citizens  can  never 
be  conceded  until  the  court  shall  expressly  so  decide  in  a  case  in- 
volving the  exact  question  and  adequately  argued.   .   .  . 

"The  provision  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  as  to  representa- 
tion [in  the  House  of  Representatives]  was  superseded  in  great 
measure  by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  which  was  adopted  sub- 
sequently and  which  established  universal  suffrage,  so  far  as  race 
was  concerned.  The  latter  amendment  provides  that 'the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.'  It  has  been  held  that 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  do  not  of  themselves 
confer  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  that  the  States  are  still  at  liberty 
to  impose  property  or  educational  qualifications  upon  the  exercise 
of  that  right.  There  still  remains,  however,  the  question  whether 
any  constitution  or  law  requiring  property  or  educational  or  other 
qualifications,  particularly  if  arbitrarily  imposed  so  as  to  discrim- 
inate against  any  distinct  class  of  voters,  would  not  require  a 
reduction  of  representation  in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege'in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 
(excluded)  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  such  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.'  This  point  has  not  yet  been  authoritatively 
decided." 


GERMAN-AMERICAN     PRESS    ON     THE    ANTI- 
GERMAN    CRUSADE. 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain   the  press  has 
been  continually  supplied  with  items  intended  to  show  that 
Germany  is  unfriendly  to  this  country.     Every  one  of  these  items 
has  been  shown  to  emanate  from  absolutely  unreliable  and  irre- 
sponsible persons ;    but  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  news- 
papers of  this  country  and  their  readers  continually  express  their 
delight  with  the  idea  of  a  quarrel  with  Germany,  denials  of  anti- 
German  news  were  frequently  suppressed  or  printed  in  a  place 
where  they  would  easily  escape  notice,  while  every  new  despatch 
likely  to  influence  the  public  against  Germany  is  printed  as  con- 
spicuously as  possible.     Such  is.  in  brief,  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  German-American  papers  published  in  the  United  States. 
Many,  like  the  Westliche  Post,  St.  Louis,  believe  that  the  object 
of  this  crusade  is  chiefly  to  annoy  the  German-speaking  section 
of  the  American  people  ;  but  the  majority  think  that  the  ignorance 
of  the  American  editor  of  everything  foreign  which  is  not  placed 
before  him  in  English  by  the  Associated  Press  forces  him  to  work 
in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.     Each  and  all  agree  that  if  this 
country  enters  upon  a  struggle  with  Germany,  the  quarrel  must 
be  of  our  seeking,  as  the  Germans  are  the  last  people  in  the  world 
to  make  war  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  "licking   somebody." 
Hence  they  call  upon  the  Government  to  give  greater  publicity  to 
the  fact  that  Germany  has  done  absolutely  nothing  to  merit  our 
enmity,  unless  strict  neutrality  is  to  be  accounted  a  crime.     The 
manner  in  which  some  papers  accuse  the  Germans  of  having,  in 
the  Philippines,  created  difficulties  which  are  of  American  origin 
is  described  as  "dastardly"  in  such  German-American  organs  as 
the  Xew  York  Staats-Zeitung,  the  Chicago  StaatS-ZeitUHg,  the 
Westliche  Post,  the    W&chter  uttd  Anseiger,  the   Germans*, 
the  Baltimore  Correspondent,  and  others  of  equal  repute  and  in- 
fluence.     The  Freie  Presse,  Chicago,  expresses  itself  B 

"With  our  jingoes  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Americans 
ran  do  no  wrong,  and  that  some  one  else  is  wicked  if  the  jingo 
program  can  not  be  carried  out  in  every  detail.  At  prcs*  nt  the 
Germans  are  at  the   bottom  of  everything.      X<>t   the   Ami 

rnment  supplied   the    Filipinos  with  arms  and    ammunition 

through  its  agent  Dewey,  but  the  Germans.     Not  the  Ami 
consuls  at  Hongkong  and  Singapore  promised  the  insurgents  their 

independence,    but    the    I  The    Americana    would     not 

dream  of  getting  the  Philippines  by  deceit  and  false  promises. 
Only  Germans  are  capable  of  such  things,  Uncle  Sam  is  faultless. 
all  f..r  freedom,  humanity,  and  civilisation.     Luckily  John  Hull 

■  deals  in  these  commodities,  and   big  John  will   shove  his  fist 

under  the  German's  nose  if  he  interfere.  Willy-nilly  the  Fili- 
pinos shall  be  subjected  to  our  humanity  massage,  tho  we  have  to 
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break  every  bone  in  their  bodies  to  obtain  their  consent.  They 
have  to  take  the  freedom  and  civilization  we  can  give  them,  for 
ours  is  the  only  genuine  article,  its  our  specialty,  and  what  the 
other  fellows  have  to  otter  is  a  fake." 

The  most  serious  complaint  of  our  German- American  colleagues 
in  this  connection  is  that  the  majority  of  American  newspapers 
printed  in  the  English  language  refuse  to  tell  the  truth,  or  hide  it 
as  much  as  possible,  while  giving  the  most  careful  attention  to 
items  which  even  the  most  ignorant  editor  should  know  to  be 
false.  "The  New  York  Sun,"  says  the  New  York  Staats-Zei- 
tung,  "enumerates  a  row  of  'facts  '  to  show  that  Admiral  Died- 
erichs  placed  difficulties  in  Dewey's  way,  yet  these  very  ' facts  ' 
have  long  since  been  proved  to  be  the  most  pitiful  lies."  Again, 
referring  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Staats-Zeitung  says  : 

"  The  Eagle  admits  that  it  may  be  true  that  no  estrangement 
existed  between  Dewey  and  Diederichs,  but  thinks  that  the  main 
thing  is  that  we  in  America  believe  the  German  admiral  to  have 
annoyed  Dewey  as  much  as  possible.  Does  The  Eagle  not  know 
yet  that  this  impression  was  created  by  the  lies  fabricated  in 
Hongkong?  And  that  these  lies  were  fabricated  by  Englishmen 
who  want  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  by  estranging  the  United 
States  and  Germany  ? " 

The  Staats-Zeitung,  Chicago,  calls  our  jingoes  "both  malicious 
and  cowardly," — malicious  because  they  want  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Germany,  cowardly  because  they  must  needs  grovel  before 
England  to  obtain  her  help  against  the  powerful  German  empire. 
In  another  place  it  says  : 

"So  long  as  these  lies  were  scattered  by  the  press  only,  the 
danger  was  not  great,  especially  as  that  portion  of  our  press  which 
indulges  in  such  instigation  has  a  very  bad  reputation  throughout 
the  whole  world.  More  serious  it  is  when  Congressmen  brutally 
threaten  as  did  Albert  Senton  Berry  the  other  day.  .  .  .  The 
numerous  donkeys  in  the  House  who  joyfully  brayed  their  ap- 
proval are  neither  to  be  complimented  upon  the  state  of  their 
brains  nor  their  sense  of  honor.  ...  It  is  high  time  that  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet,  instead  of  acknowledging  Germany's 
honest  neutrality  unofficially  as  they  have  done,  should  make  a 
direct  demonstration  against  the  shameless  instigation  carried  on 
in  the  Capitol.  What  is  to  become  of  this  country's  reputation, 
already  seriously  impaired  by  the  coarse  brutality  of  not  a  few 
legislators,  officers,  etc?" 

The  Philadelphia  Democrat  expresses  itself  to  the  following 
effect : 

Not  only  has  official  Germany  acted  throughout  with  strict  cor- 
rectness and  neutrality,  but  the  German  business  men  in  Manila 
have,  as  our  Ambassador  in  Berlin  shows,  expressly  advocated 
the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
Their  spokesman  has  supplied  Ambassador  White  with  valuable 
statistics  which  could  not  have  been  obtained  by  any  one  else — 
proof  that  the  Germans  prefer  the  Americans  to  the  Filipinos. 
.  .  .  Now  will  the  United  States  Government  be  manly  enough 
to  give  a  direct  denial  to  all  the  lies  which  have  been  published? 
Or  is  this  task  to  be  left  to  Ambassador  White  and  the  German 
Government  ? 

The  Volksblatt,  Cincinnati,  thinks  the  danger  of  war  is  not  at 
all  remote.     It  says  : 

"Since  the  American  'expansion  '  press  is  in  a  hurry  to  declare 
war  on  'everything  north  of  the  equator,'  Germany  has  taken  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  England,  for  England,  as  the  'ally,' 
may  not  be  attacked  by  the  jingoes.  And  what  is  said  against 
Germany  does  not  only  approach  idiocy,  it  is  absolutely  idiotic. 
Witness  a  'special '  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  Captain  Leary,  who  is  now  in  command  in  Guam,  once  chal- 
lenged a  much  bigger  German  ship,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  to 
fight,  but  the  German  vessel  was  too  cowardly  !  .  .  .  Those  who 
appreciate  that  the  Spanish-American  war  was  solely  the  work 
of  the  'yellow  press  '  will  understand  that  we  are  worried.  Not 
that  Germany  will  declare  war  against  us.  The  Germans  have 
their  faults,  but  jingoism  is  not  one  of  them.  They  have  borne 
worse  provocations  patiently,  and  will  not  be  aroused  by  a  few 
stupid  newspaper  articles.     The  danger  is  on  our  side.     Our  press 


systematically  poisons  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  if  there  ever 
is  real  cause  for  friction  the  American  people  may  make  for  war 
as  did  the  French  in  1S70.  .  .  .  The  attitude  of  our  ;  ress  is  due 
to  that  peculiar  want  of  conscience  which  characterizes  our  politi- 
cal life.  To  make  a  worthless  idea  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  Germany  is  pictured  as  a  jealous  enemy." 

The  Morgen-Journal,  New  York,  says: 

"Until  the  Anglo-Saxon  fraternity  business  cropped  up  the 
British  cousin  was  the  bugaboo;  now  it's  Germany.  That  is  as 
dirty  a  policy  as  it  is  short-sighted.  Each  and  every  one  of  the 
stories  about  German  intrigue  in  Manila  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
lie,  Germany  always  was  loyal.  It  is  time  to  stop  this  impudent 
instigation.  We  will  probably  soon  discover  that  the  cooked-up 
affection  of  our  dear  cousins  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  is  not 
over-solid,  and  we  may  come  to  think  the  friendship  of  Germany 
welcome.  And  that  friendship  is  reliable." — Translations  made 
Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Do  our  impulsive  people  realize  that  expansion  is  going  to  make  im- 
ported cigars  mostly  domestic  "i—Puck,  New  York. 

Many  of  Aguinaldo's  troops  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  He 
himself  appeared  to  have  used  a  boomerang.  —  The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

AS  a  ticket  speculator  Spain  seems  to  have  broken  all  records  in  getting 
twenty  millions  out  of  Uncle  Sam  for  standing-room  only  in  Manila. — 
The  Republican,  Denver. 

There  must  be  great  indignation  in  Nevada.  Think  of  the  disgrace  in- 
volved in  the  sale  of  a  vote  for  $50.  No  Californian  legislator  has  ever  been 
accused  of  such  a  crime. — The  Call,  San  Francisco. 

The  soil  is  said  to  be  so  fertile  in  Cuba  that  if  you  stick  a  pin  in  the 
earth  it  becomes  a  terra-pin.  It  is  even  said  that  they  raise  umbrellas 
there— during  the  rainy  season. — The  Journal,  Minneapolis. 

A  Maternal  Misunderstanding.— "  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Corntossel,  "by 
this  paper  that  in  this  present  fight  Admiral  Dewey  did  splendid  execu. 
tion  on  the  enemy's  flank.'' 

"  Well,"  answered  his  wife,  "  I'm  downright  glad  to  hear  it.  That  young 
Aguinaldo  has  needed  spankin'  this  long  time."—  The  Star,  Washington. 

Opportunities.—"  You  say  your  territory  consists  of  a  great  many 
islands?"  said  the  American  politician. 

"Yes,"  answered  the   Filipinos. 

"And  these  are  all  separated  by  channels  of  water,  of  course?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  don't  want  to  come  into  this  country?  Why,  you're  foolish. 
Think  of  the  chance  you'd  have  at  a  river  and  harbor  bill !"—  The  Star, 
Washington. 


dishonorable  discharge. 
Congressman  Johnson  drums  out  the  army  canteen. 

~The  Tribune,  Minneapolis. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   "AYLWIN." 

CURIOUSLY  enough,  of  the  novels  published  in  England  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  the  one  which  attracted  most  attention 
and  comment  among  the  literary  periodicals  was  written  at  least 
twenty  years  ago.  This  book,  altho  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
had  been  previously  known  only  to  the  literary  classes,  has 
achieved  an  instant  and  surprising  popularity,  running  through 
ten  editions  in  a  few  months  from  the  date  of  its  publication. 
The  author,  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  has  been  described  by 
Mr.  Swinburne  as  "the  first  critic  of  our  time,  perhaps  the  largest- 
minded  and  Barest-sighted  of  any  time."  His  critical  essays  in 
The  Athenaum  and  elsewhen  ed  attention  in  Ger- 


.  ii.nn  " 
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The  Author  of  *'  Aylwin  "  and  " The  Coming  of  Love." 

I  r    -I  a  Crayon  Portrait  drawn  1  .  Roisetti.    By  courtesy  of  Mr. 

Wattt-Dunton. 

many  and  America  as  well  as  in  England,  and  his  article  on 
"Poetry"  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica"  has  been  pronounced 
the  most  authoritative  statement  on  the  principles  of  criticism  to 
be  found  in  our  language.  Much  of  the  significance  of  "Aylwin," 
the  novel  above  referred  to,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  "forms  a  con- 
:i  of  the  author's  criticism  of  life  and  literature, 
and  even — with  reserve— a  concrete  expression  of  his  theory  of 
Dr.  W.  Robertson   Nicoll,  who  makes  this  state- 

n  The  Contemporary  Review,  writes: 

"This  theory  I  will  venture  to  define  as  an  optimistic  confronting 

of  the  new  cosmogony  of  growth  on  which  the  anther  has  for  Ion;.; 

bout   all    his   writings    there   is  evidence  of  a 

il  struggli  ot'swith  that  materialistic 

'lie  universe  which  Beemed  forced  upon  thinkers  when 
the  d<  evolution   passed   from   hypothesis  to  an  accepted 

who  have  followed  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's  writings 
in  The  Examiner  and  in   The  Athenaum  must  havo  ob^ 

ate  eagerness  be  Insisted  that  Darwinism,  if 

rly   understood,  would   carry   us   no    nearer   to  mater 

the  spiritualistic  cosmogonies  of  old,  unless  it  could  es- 


tablish abiogenesis  against  biogenesis.  As  every  experiment  of 
every  biologist  has  failed  to  do  so,  a  new  spiritualist  cosmogony 
must  be  taught.  I  take  the  significance  of  'Aylwin  '  to  be  this — 
it  teaches  a  profound  moral  lesson,  not  by  dictation,  but  by  dra- 
matic and  pictorial  expression — the  lesson  that  the  heart  through 
suffering  sees  where  the  intellect  is  blinded.  What  makes  me 
think  that  this  novel  will  be  read  when  many  fine  novels  of  our 
time  are  forgotten  is  that  next  century  the  question  here  grappled 
with  will  be  felt  so  vital  as  to  swallow  up  all  other  questions,  p. 
is  tlie  question  of  man's  soul,  the  question  between  materialists 
and  spiritualists;  and  it  is  answered  in  'Aylwin  '  with  the  logic 
of  the  heart.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  religion — deep,  ear- 
nest religion — is  the  mainspring  of  'Aylwin.'  Religion,  I  sav,  is 
its  motive  power — religion  so  profound  that  it  seems  to  spiritual- 
ize man's  very  body  ;  and  thus,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  passionate 
love-stories  in  the  world  is  without  one  trace  of  animal  desire.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  religious  book.  Yet  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  the  majority  of  readers  will  prize  it  for 
its  beauty  and  interest  as  a  story,  so  rigorously  has  the  writer 
kept  himself  from  preaching." 

Dr.  Nicoll  says  that  to  fully  grasp  the  message  of  "Aylwin" 
we  should  read  it  in  the  light  of  the  author's  criticisms,  particu- 
larly his  essay  on  "The  Poetic  Interpretation  of  Nature,"  and  his 
elaborate  article  on  Thoreau.  In  the  latter  paper  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  makes  the  interesting  statement  that  there  is  no  surer 
test  of  genuine  nature-instinct  than  love  of  the  wind,  and  goes  ou 
to  this  startling  generalization:  "Love  of  the  wind  has  made 
England  what  she  is;  dread  of  the  wind  has  greatly  contributed 
to  make  France  what  she  is." 

Granting,  says  Dr.  Nicoll.  that  nature  and  love  and  sorrow  de- 
mand a  spiritual  philosophy  of  the  universe — and  upon  this  the 
motif  oi  the  story  insists — the  great  question  remains,  What  form 
is  this  spiritual  philosophy  to  take?  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  while 
he  has  consistently  shrunk  from  anything  approaching  to  theologi- 
cal dogma,  has  with  equal  consistency  combated  the  dogmatism 
of  the  scientific  materialist.  The  message  of  the  book,  as  nearly 
as  it  can  be  formulated  in  a  few  words.  Dr.  Nicoll  discovers  to  be 
"that  in  the  affections  will  be  found  that  which  will  stand  the 
ultimate  test  and  vindicate  the  universe." 


Besant   on    the    Literary    Profession.  —  Sir  Walter 

Besant  has  recently  written,  and  had  privately  printed,  a  curious 
volume  called  "The  Pen  and  the  Book,"  of  which  the  purpos  is 
to  supply  information  for  the  guidance  of  the  literary  aspirant. 
The  following  suggestive  statements  are  of  general  interest.  Sir 
Walter  says  : 

"Fourteen  years  ago  I  stated  in  an  address  upon  literary  prop- 
erty that  fifty  writers  at  least  in  America  and  England  were  ma- 
king over  ;£i,ooo  a  year  by  literature,  especially  by  novels.  This 
assertion  was  received  with  contempt,  which  is  natural  when 
people  speak  or  think  of  authorship.  I  knew,  however,  the  facts 
of  the  case.  If  I  were  speaking  to-day  to  another  audience  on  the 
same  subject  I  should  modify  that  statement.  I  should  say  that, 
considering  novels  alone,  there  are  at  this  moment  1,300  living 
novelists  whose  works  are  taken  by  the  circulating  libraries — you 
may  count  them  in  Smith's  catalog.  Out  of  these  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  may  rank  with  successful  physicians  or  lawyers.  There 
OW  sixty  or  seventy — English  and  American  novelists — whose 
incomes  reach  the  four  figures.  There  are  some  hundred  and  fifty 
making  from  /400  upward  by  story-telling.  There  are  another 
200  who  make  from  .£100  upward.  The  rest  of  the  1,300  make 
little  or  nothing. 

"In  other  words,  the  profession  of  literature  in  its  various 
branches  includes  the  humble  writer  of  stories  for  the  penny  popu- 
lars,  who  are  happy  if  they  make  £z  a  week  by  their  work,  and  it 
includes  the  historian,  whose  work  should  bring  him  a  great  many 
thousands;  the  writer  of  successful  educational  books,  whose  i  1- 
come  should  be  that  of  a  bishop,  and  the  writer  of  novels  which 
fly  over  the  whole  world,  and  should  give  him  the  income  of  a 
successful  physician 

"The  rush  of   young  writers  to   the   stage   has  already   begun. 
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The  number  of  living  dramatists  of  repute  twenty  years  agocould 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  One  would  now  require 
the  fingers  of  four  hands.  In  fifty  years'  tune  there  will  be  as 
many  dramatists  as  there  ear  now  novelists  — that  is  to  say,  as 
many  greatly  successful,  as  many  pretty  successful,  and  as  many 
trying  in  vain  to  get  a  hearing.  In  fifty  years'  time  the  English 
imagination  will  perhaps  assume  instinctively  a  dramatic  form, 
as  it  now  assumes  the  form  of  fiction  ;  there  will  be  two  or  three 
hundred  theaters  in  London  and  its  suburbs.  Even  now  a  hun- 
dred would  me'kn  only  one  to  every  50,000  souls,  without  count- 
ing the  thousands  of  visitors.  This  is  not  an  extravagant  pro- 
portion when  we  consider  that  the  play  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  favorite  form  of  amusement." 

The  sensational  feature  of  the  book  is  its  attack  on  the  methods 
of  publishers.  "Thieving"  is  a  word  that  Sir  Walter  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  in  this  connection.  At  least  one  author,  however, 
has  put  himself  on  record  as  preferring  to  be  cheated  out  of  ^50 
per  annum  by  his  publisher  to  having  to  wade  through  Sir 
Walter's  dreary  balance  sheets. 


A   NEW    POET  OF  THE  ARTHURIAN  LEGENDS. 

MR.  RICHARD  HOVEY  has  challenged  the  attention  of 
the  literary  world  by  the  publication  of  a  trilogy  of  vol- 
umes dealing  with  the  story  of  Launcelot  and  Guenevere  in  the 
Arthurian  legends.  He  calls  the  work  a  "poem  in  dramas,"  and 
the  three  books  may  be  further  described  as  a  mask,  a  tragedy, 
and  a  romantic  drama.  Mr.  Hovey,  who  was  born  in  Blooming- 
ton,  111. ,  thirty-four  years  ago,  is  now  a  lecturer  in  English  litera- 
ture in  Barnard  College,  New  York.     Since  1889  Mr.   Hovey  has 
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KICHARD    HOVEV. 


given  us  six  volumes  of  poetry,  translations  of  eight  plays  of 
Maeterlinck,  and  part  of  the  contents  of  two  small  volumes  writ- 
ten conjointly  with  Mr.  Bliss  Carman.  His  most  serious  bid  for 
fame  will  probably  be  in  his  projected  cycle  of  Arthurian  dramas, 
three  of  which  have  already  appeared.  Mr.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Jr. . 
writing  in  The  Dial,  says  : 

"Almost  every  age  of  English  literature  has  proved  the  vitality 
and  the  national  character  of  the  legend  of  King  Arthur  by  trans- 


lating it  into  its  own  language.  Geoffrey  made  it  a  chronicle, 
Malory  made  it  a  romance  of  chivalry,  Spenser  made  it  a  renais- 
sance epic,  Milton  might  have  made  it — but  Milton  is  the  great 
exception.  Blackmore  I  never  read,  and  so  can  not  say  what  he 
did  about  the  matter.  In  the  time  just  before  our  own,  Swin- 
burne, Matthew  Arnold,  William  Morris,  put  life  into  certain  bits 
of  the  old  story,  and  Tennyson  gave  it  a  form  that  was  character- 
istic of  himself  and  his  time.  Is  the  time  ripe  for  a  new  expres- 
sion? Literature  has  lived  quickly  in  the  last  twenty  years  ;  in  a 
way,  we  are  no  longer  Tennysonians.  Has  enough  something 
been  secreted  to  enable  a  new  poet  to  write  of  Arthur  and  still  be 
original?" 

Mr.  Hale  is  doubtful  as  to  the  answer  to  this  question.  Others 
claim  that  Mr.  Hovey 's  work,  by  its  largeness  of  utterance  and 
boldness  of  aim,  answers  it  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts,  reviewing  Mr.  Hovey's  dramas  in  the  January  JJook- 
Buyer,  writes : 

"His  work  is  pitched  in  a  major  key,  with  a  full-throated  vol- 
ume and  vigor  which  make  even  his  failures  significant.  His 
faults  are  reasonably  abundant,  but  he  frankly  dares  the  effort  to 
be  great.  And,  tho  greatness  is  the  very  last  quality  which  a 
prudent  critic  should  admit  in  a  contemporary,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  Mr.  Hovey  succeeds  in  his  effort.  His  poetry  belongs  to  the 
major  order.  .  .  .  The  story  of  Guenevere  comes  through  Mr. 
Hovey's  brain  with  a  warmer  and  more  human  coloring — a  color- 
ing that  we  feel  to  be  more  authentic  than  the  cool  and  puretrans- 
lucency  which  it  has  worn  since  its  commerce  with  the  equable 
genius  of  Tennyson.  .  .  .  The  strength  and  flexibility  of  the 
verse  in  'The  Marriage  of  Guenevere  '  are  a  heritage  from  the 
Elizabethans,  yet  plainly  stamped  with  Mr.  Hovey's  individual- 
ity. In  the  second  drama,  'The  Birth  of  Galahad. '  this  freedom 
within  law  is  still  more  marked,  making  the  iambic  line  a  singu- 
larly perfect  vehicle  for  dramatic  expression.  This  extract  from 
a  speech  of  Guenevere  affords  a  fair  example  of  its  quality  : 

Yet,  tho  I  hate  myself  that  am  so  cheap, 

And  love  myself  that  he  should  be  so  dear, 

And  am  a  thousand  things  at  once,  each  eye-wink 

In  arms  against  its  neighbors— what  should  I  do, 

If  he—?     I  am  too  poor  a  thing  to  live, 

And  yet  so  happy  that  I  am  so  poor  ! 

And  yet  so  wretched  that  I  am  so  happy  ! 

Why,  had  he  laughed  into  my  startled  eyes 

And  asked  '  Dost  thou  adore  me  ?  '  I  had  lacked 

Power  to  keep  back  the  '  Yes  '  within  my  soul. 

Or  had  he  clutched  my  wrist  and  pulled  me  to  him 

And  bade  me  love  him,  there  before  thera  all 

I  would  have  put  my  lips  up  for  a  kiss. 

Yonder  he  comes:     Why  should  he  seek  me  out? 

I  am  naught  to  him,  one  of  a  thousand  women 

Whose  lives  have  crossed  his  somewhere  and  then  passed 

Into  the  dark. 

I  will  not  love— and  he  shall  never  know. 
I  would  I  had  not  sent  my  maids  away. 
I  lie  ;  I  am  glad  they  are  not  here.     I  felt 
That  he  was  coming  when  I  bade  them  go. 

"  This  extract  is  from  the  '  The  Marriage  of  Guenevere. '  In  the 
next  play  Mr.  Hovey  makes  a  daring  departure  from  the  story  as 
told  by  Malory.  He  makes  Galahad  the  child  of  Lancelot  and 
Guenevere,  born  while  Arthur  is  away  upon  the  continent,  on  his 
campaign  of  chastisement  against  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
change  may  be  resented  by  the  worshipers  of  Malory,  but  it 
seems  to  me  a  legitimate  and  artistic  one,  knitting  the  story  more 
compactly,  and  very  ingeniously  calling  in  the  stainless  ideality 
of  Galahad  as  a  witness  to  the  essential  sacredness  of  the  love  of 
Guenevere  and  Lancelot." 

Prof.  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  of  Columbia  University,  writes  in 
The  Bookman  (January)  : 

"Mr.  Hovey  seems  strongly  possessed  of  the  idea,  false  we 
think  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  drama,  that  the  soul- 
development  of  each  character  is  the  important  matter  and  the 
one  which  should  finally  concentrate  attention.  In  this  play, 
however,  he  has  found  a  method  that  can  make  the  'soul-drama  ' 
which  was  Browning's  ideal  and  which,  in  a  quite  different  and 
more  Shakespearian  form,  is  Mr.  Hovey's  also,  possible  on  the 
stage ;  for  here  the  psychological  action  and  the  psychological 
denotement  are  carried  by  a  strong  material  action  and  ddnotl- 
ment,  which  express  the  psychological  in  terms  of  physical  fact. 
So  that  even  if  the  soul-drama  passes  unperceived  by  most  of  the 
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audience,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  theater — perhaps 
to-day  even  in  a  French  theater — yet  the  play  can  still  stand  on 
its  feet  as  a  dramatic  spec'  • 

"  When  a  new  poet  touches  the  Launcelot  and  Guenevere  story, 
some  comparison  with  Tennyson  inevitably  imposes  itself.  Yet 
in  this  case  hardly  any  ground  for  such  a  comparison  exists. 
Tennyson  attempted  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  beautiful  but 
fragmentary  and  unconnected  narratives.  Mr.  Hovey  is  attempt- 
ing a  single  poem,  embracing  the  wr  of  the  Round  Table, 
with  unity  of  plot  and  problem,  and  divided  into  parts  each  of 
which,  whether  drama  or  mask,  stands  in  close  and  necessary  re- 
lation to  the  others.  This  implies  a  poetic  power  in  the  construc- 
tive management  of  large  and  complicated  wholes,  such  as  Ten- 
nyson made  no  pretense  to.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hovey 's  work  is  in 
the  drama,  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  Tennyson  failed,  so  that 
comparison  on  this  ground  could  hardly  be  fair  to  Tennyson,  even 
if  it  were  possible.  The  dramatic  sense  of  character,  of  which 
Tennyson  had  but  little,  and  which  he  could  do  without,  is  the 
one  indispensable  element  for  Mr.  Hovey,  and  is  always  present 
in  his  work.  Launcelot,  for  instance,  is  in  Mr.  Hovey 's  work  at 
every  moment  a  character ;  while  in  Tennyson's,  with  the  very 
prominent  exception  of  '  Elaine, '  he  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of 
the  narrative  machinery. 

"Mr.  Hovey 's  drama,  then,  has  no  relation  to  Tennyson.  It 
may  perhaps  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  summary,  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  dramatic  methods  of  Browning  and  Shakespeare." 

Mr.  Page  further  points  out  that  Mr.  Hovey  "seems  to  be  the 
one  among  young  American  poets  who  with  most  constancy  of 
purpose  and  earnestness  of  endeavor  is  devoting  his  life  to  poetic 
production."  Mr.  Hovey  has  said  that  to  himself  be  is  play- 
wright first  and  poet  afterward. 


PUVIS    DE    CHAVANNES    AND    HIS    ARTISTIC 
FORERUNNER. 

"  A  \  T'lIAT,"  asks  Robert  de  la  Sizeranne  in  a  graceful  tribute 
*  *       to  the  late  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  artist  and  man,  "is  the 
significance  of  all  these  mural  figures  in  which  we  are  expected 
to  recognize  a  purpose  or  symbol?     What  is  the  lesson  of  this  life 
begun  in  strict  fidelity  to  a  definite  ideal  and  continued  to  a  glori- 
ous end?     That  most  apparent,  we  believe,  is  calmness  and  force 
— first  of  all  calmness.     Not  one  of  his  works  is  disquieting  or 
over-exciting.     All  is  repose  ;   and  whatever  they  suggest  beyond 
themselves  is  always  the  idea  of  harmony  in  common  life— the 
t  peace." 
As  emblematic  of  this  singularly  successful  life  M.  de  la  Size- 
ranne says  further  (Revu  ux  Mondt 

"On  an  antique  column,  preserved  at  Rome  in  that  odd  museum, 

the  Therms  of  Diocletian,  which  bears  the  inscription  'Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind  '  and  is  in  reality  a  feast  for  the  eyes,  on. 
this:  astern  of  ivy  ascending  as  it  develops,  dividing  itself  into 
two  branches  which  turn  upon  themselves  to  form  a  wand,  then 
.  ithout  changing  the  arabesque,  a  branch  of 
laurel,  which,  in  its  turn,  always  rising  higher,  in  the  same 
rhythm,  b<  ak.     And  one  dreams  of  a  life  which, 

■  it  changing  its  direction  or  design,  would  be  at  first  faith- 
ful like  the  ivy,  then  glorious  like  the  laurel,  and  finally  would 
give  the  in  of  force  like  the 

"  W<  ;is  the  marvel  - 

;his  humble,  ornamental  moti  ed  in  the  corner 

of  ad(  '  ■  'ward  the  same  ideal,  de- 

li  without   mishap,    I 
form  for   the    sake   of    p  glory 

■■ry    for   the   Bfl 

.  a  thing  could 
tssible  in  a 
Cbavanm 

■  . 1 1   trait  of  this 

eal  of 
irt.     He  ;  always  in  the  same 

ring   more 


simpler  horizons.  He  walked,  like  a  somnambulist,  without  hear- 
ing or  noticing  aught  else  but  the  light  which  he  alone  could  see, 
but  which  is  clear  enough  to  the  people  of  to-day. 

He  had  faith,  and  the  right  idea.  He  had  also  time,  without 
which  neither  faith  nor  right  ideas  can  triumph.  As  the  writer 
naively  puts  it,  "before  one  dreams,  it  is  necessary  to  live;  and 
if  Puvis  de  Chavannes  passed  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  obscurity 
and  finally  came  forth  to  receive  the  glory  he  merited,  it  was  not 
alone  because  he  had  faith,  but  because  he  had  bread."  The 
artist  himself  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  it  is  rather  doubtful 
whether  even  at  college,  where  he  used  to  exchange  his  carica- 
tures.for  the  cakes  of  his  comrades,  his  art  was  self-supporting. 
In  short,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  he  became  a  great  artist  be- 
cause he  was  able  to  preserve  the  attitude  of  an  amateur. 

He  was  the  first  in  our  time  to  recognize  the  fact  that  decorative 
art  should  accommodate  itself  to  the  conditions  of  lighting  and 
sound  and  the  space  to  be  decorated,  and  to  make  a  departure 
and  establish  differences  between  a  fresco  and  an  easel  picture. 
He  thought  that  scenes  destined  to  be  looked  at  for  a  long  time, 
during  public  ceremonies,  lectures,  or  every-day  life,  ought  to  be 
calm  and  peaceful,  lending  themselves  to  various  sentiments  ;  not 
imposing  themselves  as  pictures,  but  offering  a  refuge  for  all 
dreams.  For  this  reason,  gesticulation,  rapid  movement,  and 
unstable  equilibrium  were  avoided  : 

"In  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  our  cities,  in 
crowded  Paris,  in  the  noisy  quarter  of  the  schools,  and  the  Hotel 
de  Yille,  at  Lyons,  Amiens,  Rouen,  Marseilles  [and,  M.  de  la  Size- 
ranne might  have  added,  in  America,  notably  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,]  his  symbolic  figures  dwell  peaceable  and  calm,  garnering 
the  wheat,  felling  the  trees,  fashioning  the  clay,  striking  the  anvil, 
mooring  the  boats,  offering  bread,  'rejoicing  in  their  country' 
with  grave  action  and  ingenuous  attitude.  Are  these  figures  the 
divertisement  of  the  esthete  or  the  dilettante,  the  denial  of  modern 
life,  the  evocation  of  an  impossible  future  or  of  an  irrevocable 
past?  No.  It  is  life  itself.  It  is  the  profound  life  of  the  world 
which,  under  the  agitation  of  the  surface,  perseveres  and  con- 
tinues. It  is  the  life  of  the  obscure  multitudes  of  whom  history 
says  nothing,  'who  labor  in  silence  and  adore  God  in  humility. ' 
.  .  .  These  are  the  humble,  incessant  workers  whose  far-off, 
vast  murmur  is  to  be  heard  from  the  staircase  of  the  Palace  of 
Arts  at  Lyons.  If  politics  forgets  them,  art  does  not.  Through 
them  she  calls  out  what  she  conceals,  increases  what  she  seems  to 
put  in  the  background,  and  brings  before  us  what  is  most  true 
in  the  life  of  a  people,  most  decisive  in  its  history  and  most  per- 
manent in  its  humanity." 

"No  one  has  ever  employed  the  silhouette  with  more  consum- 
mate skill  than  Puvis  de  Chavannes,"  writes  Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes, 
in  The  Contemporary  Review  (December).  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  artist  is  the  single  master  of  modern  times  who  has  fully 

ed  the  conditions  of  his  own  field  of  art  [mural  painting], 
and  has  adhered  to  them  rigidly.  According  to  Mr.  Holmes,  the 
question  by  which  the  spectator  should  test  a  mural  painting  is 
this  :  "Are  the  colors,  the  lines,  the  masses,  such  as  would  suit  a 
scheme  of  conventional  ornament  in  the  same  place  "  Regard- 
ing the  work  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  with  its  austere  lim 
tranquil  coloring,  this  question  will  always  meet  with  an  aflirma- 
It  is  undeniable  that  his  tender  lilacs,  his  cool  greens  and 
browns,  and  silvery  grays,  make  admirable  decoration,  while  the 

Satness  of  effect  to  which  he  deliberately  adhered  gives  an 
impression  of  great  expanse.      Mr.  Holmes  says: 

"Whether  the  knowledge  that  led   to  this  success  came  by  acci- 
dent, or  was  (as  is  more  probable)  the  result  of  a  process  of  logi- 
cal   deduction,  there    can    be    little  doubt  as  to   the   sources  from 
which    Puvis  de  Chavannes  drew  much   of   his   inspiration.      The 
.Down    fn  O,  by  that  astonishing  artist   Piero 

0  markedly  many  of  the  qualities  which 
make  for  success  in   the   Frenchman   that   it  is  impossible  not  to 
•  :i    between    the    two    men.      Certainly    Puvis    de 
Chavannes  could    have   chosen   no   more   excellent  master  among 
the  gi  'i'it  excepting   Masaccio,  or  even  Giotto 

—  than    Piero   della    Francesca,  who   actually  anticipates   the  tri- 
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umphs  of  the  century  that  followed  him.  Possibly  an  intellectual 
sympathy  with  the  cool,  fresh  color  anil  the  large  severity  of  this 
precocious  primitive  led  to  his  selection  as  a  model,  in  the  place 
of  those  more  pretentious  decorators.  Veronese  and  Tiepolo. 
whom  Paul  Baudry  was  following  with  such  triumphant  skill  in 
the  Joyer  of  the  opera-house.  Something,  too,  no  doubt,  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  faded  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  in  which 
we  possibly  catch  a  very  faint,  far-away  reflection  of  the  glories 
of  Zeuxis  and  Apelles,  but  the  influence  of  the  Italian  is  always 
more  definitely  marked  ;  indeed,  certain  figures  in  Kero's  series 
of  paintings  representing  the  history  of  the  Cross  seem  to  have 
been  born  again  in  the  work  of  his  successor." 

Of  what  might  be  called  the  temperament  of  his  art,  Mr. 
Holmes  writes : 

"Grave  he  certainly  is — grave  as  all  great  thinkers  have  been 
who  have  tried  to  realize  the  connection  of  man  with  nature — but 
his  gravity  is  monumental  only  in  its  grandeur.  Instead  of  re- 
grets for  the  irrevocable  past  or  of  fears  for  the  unknown  future, 
he  seems,  like  the  joyous  figure  of  his  own  painting,  'L'Espe- 
rance.'  to  have  found  a  sprig  of  young  oak  among  the  ruins  and 
barrows  of  the  dead." 

His  creations  are  "  imperturbable,  standing  at  ease  with  nature. " 
"This  unity  between  man  and  nature  is  perhaps  the  secret  of  that 
blitheness  which  makes  the  paintings  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  as 
unique  in  spirk  among  the  thoughts  of  our  hurried,  worried  cen- 
tury, as  their  unity  of  matter  and  style  with  their  architectural 
surroundings  places  them  in  the  highest  order  of  the  decorative 
art  of  the  whole  world." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE    SECRET   OF   ORIGINALITY. 

MR.  MAURICE  THOMPSON  reminds  us  that  the  real  source 
of  originality  is  not  in  the  study  of  nature,  but  in  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist.  There  is  a  popular  delusion  to  the  effect 
that  if  a  writer  goes  straight  to  nature  for  his  inspiration  and  for 
his  material,  he  will  scarcely  escape  being  original.  The  elusive 
secret  is  not  there,  however,  nor,  when  run  to  ground,  is  it  easily 
stated  in  terms  that  satisfy  the  demands  of  this  practical  and 
scientific  age.  Mr.  Thompson  says  (  The  Independetit,  Febru- 
ary 2 )  : 

"We  might  best  make  a  comparison.  The  poet  is  like  a  bee. 
His  product  is  a  honey,  which  is  neither  wholly  his  own  nor 
wholly  nature's.  No  pure  nectar  of  flowers  may  be  found  in  the 
bee's  comb ;  the  amber  richness  garnered  there  is  a  distillation  of 
composite  nature,  a  brew  of  flower-life  and  bee-life  indescribably 
characteristic  of  both  flower  and  bee.  This  is  the  formula  for 
genuine  originality — the  personal  quality  of  genius  inseparably 
blent  with  the  finest  and  rarest  extracts  of  nature.  A  clear  dis- 
tinction may  be  easily  made  between  what  is  written  merely  about 
nature  and  what  is  distilled  from  nature  in  the  alembic  of  genius; 
the  former  may  be  attractive  reading,  the  latter  has  for  its  dis- 
tinction the  haunting  and  tantalizing  flavor  of  undiscoverable, 
immanent  freshness. 

"The  self-conscious  victim  of  literary  ambition  who  shall  go 
pottering  in  the  domain  of  nature,  as  a  ragpicker  in  the  alleys, 
will  gather  a  bagful  ot  facts  to  be  varnished  with  his  ink ;  but 
valuable  as  the  written  results  may  be.  they  will  have  not  a  trace 
of  honey-dew  and  thyme,  not  a  smack  of  Parnassus,  not  an  iri- 
descent bubble  of  the  Hippocrene  to  give  that  divine  guaranty  by 
which  all  great  literature  is  made  secure  in  immortality.  Genius 
not  only  sees  everything,  but  it  sets  an  iris  in  the  air ;  it  hears 
everything  ;  but  beyond  mere  auditory  limits  it  catches  the  under- 
murmur  and  the  over-swell ;  all  perfumes,  fragrances,  savors 
reach  its  sense,  but  into  its  honey  somehow  falls  a  pungent  some- 
thing never  before  discovered,  the  one  drop  of  absolute  distinc- 
tion. 

"Neither  in  books  nor  in  nature,  therefore,  shall  the  student 
find  the  recipe  for  originality.  Long  ago  shrewd  lookers-on  in 
life  thought  they  saw  that  mere  learning  was  a  handicap  to  fresh- 
ness— that  the  scholar  was  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  imitating  his 
favorite  masters.     But  the  bottom  fact  of  it  all  was  that  genius 


did  not  have  to  take  the  conventional  path  to  learning.  Keats  at 
twenty-three  had  somehow  snatched  the  very  core  and  essence  of 
scholarship.  Shakespeare,  by  some  divine  intuition,  surprised 
every  secret  of  both  books  and  nature  without  the  aid  of  the 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  Milton'  s  immense  classical  acquire- 
ments did  not  hinder  his  genius,  and  who  would  think  of  improv- 
ing Tennyson's  poetry  by  relieving  it  of  its  scholarly  grace  and 
bookish  allusions?  The  quality  of  original  freshness  and  power 
is  in  the  man  ;  what  he  acquires,  whether  in  the  schools  or  from 
nature,  is  but  oil  for  the  flame  of  his  genius;  or,  returning  again 
to  the  figure  of  the  bee,  the  substances  gathered  by  him  must  be 
transmuted  by  his  individuality  into  a  honey  at  once  strange  and 
familiar,  with  an  alluring  tang  that  shall  delight  the  lips  of  all 
men  for  all  time." 


HOW   WE    ENJOY    POETRY. 

IT  was  argned  by  a  writer  in  a  recent  magazine  that  poetry, 
belonging  essentially  to  the  childhood  of  the  race,  and  un- 
able to  compete  with  prose  as  a  vehicle  of  expression,  is  destined 
to  disappear  (see  Literary  Digest,  February  n).  This  writer 
took  no  account  of  certain  subtle  matters  which  constitute  the 
real  essence  of  the  art  discussed  and  which  are  exceedingly  elu- 
sive of  definition.  Such  complaint  can  not  be  urged  against  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  Crothers,  who  writes  (in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
February)  on  the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  Mr.  Crothers  admits  that 
among  Americans  today  the  popular  attitude  toward  poetry  is 
too  largely  one  of  uneasy  tolerance.  This  is  because  we,  being 
busy  and  very  much  in  earnest,  and  having  become  addicted  to 
the  scientific  method  of  the  schoolroom,  demand  instruction  where 
we  should  look  only  for  joy.  We  approach  poetry  as  tho  it  were 
a  mental  discipline.     As  Mr.  Crothers  puts  it : 

"It  is  as  if  the  poet  said,  'Go  to,  now.  I  will  produce  a  master- 
piece.'  Thereupon  the  conscientious  reader  answers:  'Very 
well ;  I  can  stand  it.  I  will  apply  myself  with  all  diligence,  that 
by  means  of  it  I  may  improve  my  mind. '" 

After  pointing  out  the  prevalent  methods  and  manners  of  mis- 
understanding a  poem,  Mr.  Crothers  continues  : 

"The  real  'defense  of  poesy  '  is  that  it  has  a  different  function 
from  prose.  It  is  not  to  be  appreciated  by  the  prosaic  under- 
standing— unless,  indeed,  that  awkward  faculty  be  treated  to 
some  Delsartean  decomposing  exercises  to  get  rid  of  its  stiffness. 
Poetry  is  like  music:  it  is  fitted,  not  to  define  an  idea  or  to  de- 
scribe a  fact,  but  to  voice  a  mood.  The  mood  may  be  the  mood 
of  a  very  simple  person — the  mood  of  a  shepherd  watching  his 
flocks,  or  of  a  peasant  in  the  fields ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  the  mood  of  a  philosopher  whose  mind  has  been  engrossed 
with  the  most  subtle  problems  of  existence.  But  in  each  case 
the  mood,  by  some  suggestion,  must  be  communicated  to  us. 
Thoughts  and  facts  must  be  transfigured  ;  they  must  come  to  us 
as  through  some  finer  medium.  As  we  are  told  that  we  must  ex- 
perience religion  before  we  know  what  religion  is,  so  we  must 
experience  poetry.  The  poet  is  the  enchanter,  and  we  are  the 
willing  victims  of  his  spells.  We  are  reminded  of  John  Bunyan's 
quaint  incantation  over  his  reader  : 

Wouldst  thou  see 
A  man  i'  th'  clouds  and  hear  him  speak  to  thee  ? 
Wouldst  thou  be  in  a  dream  and  yet  not  sleep  ? 
Or  wouldst  thou  in  a  moment  laugh  and  weep? 
Wouldst  thou  lose  thyself  and  catch  no  harm? 
And  find  thyself  again  without  a  charm  ? 

O  then  come  hither 
And  lay  my  book,  thy  head,  and  heart  together. 

"Only  the  gentle  reader  who  yields  to  the  charm  can  dream  the 
dream.  The  poet  may  weave  his  story  of  the  most  common  stuff, 
but  'there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it. '  If  we  are  conscious  of  this 
magical  power,  we  forgive  the  lack  of  everything  else.  The  poet 
may  be  as  ignorant  as  Aladdin  himself,  but  he  has  a  strange 
power  over  our  imaginations.  At  his  word  they  obey,  traversing 
continents,  building  palaces,  painting  pictures.  They  say,  '  We 
are  ready  to  obey  as  thy  slaves,  and  the  slaves  of  all  that  have 
that  lamp  in  their  hands — we  and  the  other  slaves  of  the  lamp.' 

"This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  poet's  power.     He  does  not 
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.uct  a  work  of  the  imagination— he  makes  our  imaginations 
do  that.  That  is  why  thi  fine  passages  of  elaborate  description 
in  verse  are  usually  failures.  The  verse-maker  describes  accu- 
rately and  at  length.  The  poet  speaks  a  word,  and  Presto! 
change!  We  are  transported  into  a  new  land,  and  our  eyes  are 
'baptized  into  the  grace  and  privilege  of  seeing.'  Many  have 
taken  in   hand  to  write  descriptions  of  spring;     and   some    few 

staking  persons  have  nerved  themselves  to  read  what  has 
written.  I  turn  to  the  prologue  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales  '  ; 
it  is  not  about  spring,  it  is  spring,  and  I  am  among  those  who 
long  to  go  upon  a  pilgrimage.  A  description  of  a  jungle  is  an 
impertinence  to  one  who  has  come  under  the  spell  of  William 
Blake's 

"Tiger  !  Tiger  !  burning  bright 
In  the  forest  of  the  night.' 

Those  fierce  eyes  glowing  there  in  the  darkness  sufficiently  illu- 
minate the  scene.  Immediately  it  is  summer,  and  we  feel  all  its 
delicious  languor  when  Browning's  David  sings  of 

1  The  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel  where  bulrushes  tell 
That  tiie  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well.' 

The  first  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  is  leisure.  ...  I 
do  not  mean  that  you  must  be  a  person  of  unlimited  leisure  and 
without  visible  means  of  support.  I  have  known  some  very  con- 
scientious students  of  literature  who,  when  off  duty,  found  time 
to  enjoy  poetry.  I  mean  that  if  you  have  only  half  an  hour  for 
poetry,  for  that  half  hour  you  must  be  in  a  leisurely  frame  of 
mind." 

Mr.  Crothers  claims  that  there  are  true  poems  which  convey  no 
great  thoughts,  but  merely  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
race.  Such,  for  instance,  is  Coleridge's  wonderful  fragment, 
"  Kubla  Khan."  Others  there  are,  he  says,  which  are  not  meant 
to  be  understood,  far  less  explained.  Of  such  are  Rossetti's 
"Blessed  Damozel,"  or  Browning's  "Childe  Roland  to  the  dark 
tower  came. "  These,  he  says,  are  neither  astronomy  nor  theol- 
ogy, "or  any  of  the  things  we  know  all  about,  but  only  poetry. 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  poetical  interpretation  of  the  world  is  not  feigning,  it  is 
a  true  thing — the  truest  thing  of  which  we  can  know.  The  grace 
and  sublimity  which  we  see  through  the  poet's  eyes  are  real.  We 
must,  however,  still  insist  on  our  main  contention.  The  poet,  if 
he  is  to  hold  us,  must  always  be  a  poet.  His  thought  must  be  in 
solution,  and  not  appear  as  a  dull  precipitate  of  prose.  He  may 
be  philosophical,  but  lie  must  not  philosophize.  He  may  be 
moral,  but  he  must  not  moralize.  He  may  be  religious,  but  let 
him  spare  his  homilies 

"You  remember  Mr.  By-ends  in  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress  ' — how 
he  said  of  Christian  and  Hopeful,  'They  are  headstrong  men  who 
think  it  their  duty  to  rush  on  in  their  journey  in  all  weathers, 
while  I  am  for  waiting  for  wind  or  tide.     I  am  for  Religion  when 
he  walks  in  his  silver  slippers  in  the  sunshine.'     That  was  very 
reprehensible  in  Mr.  By-ends,  and  he  richly  deserved  the  rebuke 
which  was  afterward  administered  to  him.     But  when  we  change 
the  subject,  and  speak,  not  of  religion,  but  of  poetry,  I  confess 
that  I  am  very  much  of  Mr.  By-ends's  way  of  thinking.     There 
are  literary  Puritans  who,  when  they  take  up  the  study  of  a  poet, 
make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  go  on  to  the  bitter  end  of  Ins 
poetical  works.     If  they  start  with    Wordsworth  on    his  '  Excur- 
sion,' they   trudge  on   in   all   weathers.     They  do  the   poem,  as 
when  going  abroad  they  do  Europe  in  six  weeks.      As  the  revival 
hymn  says,  'doing  is  a  deadly  thing.'     Let  me  say,  good  Chris- 
and    Hopeful,  that  tho  I  admire  your  persistence,  I  can  not 
jiany  you.      I  am  for  a  poet  only  when  he  puts  on  his  sing- 
and  walks  in  the  sunshine.     As  for  those  times  when  he 
■in  prosing   in   rime  from  force  of  habit.  I  think  it  is  more 
ell   as   more    pleasurable    to   allow    him    to    walk 
alone 

"In  these  are  likely  to  hear  discourses  from  the  pulpit 

on  the  religion  of  the  poets.      The  theme  is  a  noble  one,  but  fre- 
quently  it  is  treated  in  too  ponderous  a  fashion.       There  is  a  re 
:    ot    the   poetfl  winch   conies  with   power  to  many  who  can- 
little  for  the  religion  of  the  pri<  I  it  is  not  formal  or  didac- 

'.■      the  welling  up  of  that 'natural  piety '  of  which  Words- 
Shelle]  ■  when  he  says,  'Poetry  is  the 

ippient  moments  of  the  happiest  and  best 


minds. '  To  share  in  the  best  moments  of  the  best  minds,  to  enter 
into  their  happiness,  what  is  this  but  a  religious  exercise  and 
privilege?  It  is  not  only  poets  like  Dante  and  Milton,  who  sought 
expression  for  their  theology  in  verse,  who  have  entered  into  the 
sphere  of  religion.  All  the  greatest  poets  have  grappled  with 
religious  problems,  and  in  their  best  moments  they  have  uttered 
words  of  lofty  cheer. 

1 1  believe  the  poets  ;  it  is  they 
Who  utter  wisdom  from  the  central  deep, 
And,  listening  to  the  inner  flow  of  things, 
Speak  to  the  age  out  of  eternity.'  " 


NOTES. 

Holgfr  Drachmann,  who  lias  won  a  high  place  as  a  poet  among  that 
body  of  Scandinavian  writers  whose  work  is  so  strongly  influencing  the 
modern  literature  of  Europe,  has  come  to  make  a  stay  of  several  years  in 
America.    Drachmann  is  known  also  as  a  painter  and  as  a  radical. 

The  Hookman  quotes  the  following  quatrain,  written  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  in  a  volume  of  Poe's  works  : 

I  wonder  when  America  shall  know 

That  much  her  greatest  bard  is  Edgar  Poe, 

I  say  this  reminiscent  and  defiant 

Of  Boker,  Tabb,  and  Longfellow  and  Bryant. 

The  Critic,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  return  to  England,  says  :  "Mr. 
Caine  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  treatment  he  has  received  at  the 
hands  of  American  audiences,  and  yet  there  are  some  of  us  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when 

The  Johns  shall  cease  from  Storming 
And  the  tilorys  Quail  no  more." 

The  Cornhill  published  recently  an  article  on  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  "the  first 
lady  novelist,"  to  whom  belongs  the  distinction  of  having  introduced  milk- 
punch  into  England.  With  this  beverage  she  was  wont  to  regale  the  wits 
and  poets  who  assembled  at  her  house.  She  is  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  the  inscription  over  her  ashes  reads: 

"MRS.     APHRA    I1EHN, 

Died  April  i6th, 

1689. 

HERK   LIES   A    PROOF  THAT   WIT  CAN    NEVER    BE    DEFENSE   ENOUGH 
AGAINST   MORTALITIE." 

The  following  verses  were  sent  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  with  a  copy  of 
his   works,   to    Captain  Robley  D.  Evans  of  the  Iowa  ; 

Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil, 

And  I  do  things  with  a  pen, 
But  you  sit  up  in  a  conning-tower, 

Bossing  eight  hundred  men. 

Zogbaum  takes  care  of  his  business, 

And  I  take  care  of  mine. 
But  you  take  care  of  ten  thousand  tons, 

Sky-hooting  through  the  brine. 

Zogbaum  can  handle  his  shadows, 

And  I  can  handle  my  style, 
But  you  can  handle  a  ten-inch  gun 

To  carry  seven  mile. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 

And  that's  why  these  books  are  sent 
To  the  man  who  has  lived  more  stories 

Then  Zogbaum  or  I  could  invent. 

The  following  stanza  occurs  in  a  poem  by  Maurice  Thompson  in  a  recent 
>mic  of  The  Independent  : 

She  lifts  her  head  and  listens,  as  waking  from  11  dream, 

Her  great  jaw  set,  her  claws  outspread,  her  lion  eyes  agleam; 

The  voice  is  deep  as  thunder  on  the  far  horizon  rim, 

And  up  the  mother  spoke,  and  said  :  "It  can  be  none  but  him  !  " 

This  brought  the  following  protest  from  Boston,  signed  Stephenson 
Browne,  anil  printed  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Her  other  whelps  in  horror  this  woful  syntax  hear: 
From  Pen/.ance  unto  Berwick,  yea!  from  John  o'  Groat's  to  Clear, 
They  cry  in  notes  of  anguish,  where'er  her  board  -.schools  be, 
"()  mother  dear,  In  pity  sav,  '  It  can  be  none  but  he  '  1" 

The  next  dav  The  Times  published  two  more  communications  anent  the 
same  matter  : 

"  Whatever  induced  you  to  print  Mr.  Browne  of  Boston's  slur  on  the  oh- 
jective  case  ?  Suielv.  iisMt.  Maurice  Thompson  used  the  word  "but  "  in 
:ns  lint-s.  "n  tan  be  none   but  him,"  it  was  synonymous   with  "except,"  and 

"except  "  <as  probably  even  the  Boetoneee  will  admit)  li  ■  preposil Ion,  and 

•   !-,<-.  Hi  I'.'K  k\\  ROUE." 

Elei  wrtaelpi  that  itand  lered  at  the  ihont  of  "kin  beyond  the  sea," 
And  the  sad  Ignorance  ol  Ml  who  mixes  "him  "  and  "he," 
Look  up  again  in  horror — with  a  glare  that  startles  France — 
To  hear  ti ■■  ,:.ce"  for  the  English  of  Penznnce. 

Si  iNHOPI  Sams. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


HOW    FLIES   CARRY   CONTAGION. 

T  T  has  long  been  known  that  flies  are  able  to  carry  infection 
■*■  from  spots  where  disease-germs  abound.  The  efficiency  of 
these  insects  as  typhoid-transporters  was  emphasized  during  the 
late  war  by  testimony  with  regard  to  the  part  played  by  them  in 
spreading  the  disease  at  some  of  the  military  camps.  With  a  view 
to  showing  graphically  how  this  was  done,  1  )r.  Ernest  B.  Sangree, 
of  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  trying  some 


large  un  sterilized  potato  dish,  and  then  making  it  walk  about  for 

one  minute  on  another  dish  of  sterile  agar.     This  was  in  order  to 
see  how  much  anthrax  would  be  retained  on  the  fly's  feet  after 


FIG.  I. 

Permission  of  the  Medical  Record. 

simple  experiments,  which  he  describes  and  illustrates  in  the 
Medical  Record  (New  York,  January  21).  Dr.  Sangree's  first 
experiment  was  to  place  a  fly  for  half  a  minute  in  a  culture  of 
anthrax-germs,  and  then  to  allow  it  to  promenade  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  on  a  dish  spread  with  a  sterilized  culture-medium. 
We  give  his  results  in  his  own  words.     He  says  : 

"Fig.  1  shows  the  tracks  the  fly  made  in  the  half-minute.  It 
did  not  travel  much  for  two  reasons :  one  was  that  the  fly  had 
been  slightly  injured  in  the  handling ;  and  the  other,  that  the 
agar-agar  had  not  hardened  sufficiently  and  the  fly  had  heavy 
walking.     Each  little  dot  in  the  line  of  the  tracks  represents  a 


FIG.  2. 
Permission  of  the  Medical  Record. 

step.  The  several  colonies  near  the  edge  are  those  of  extraneous 
organisms  that  accidentally  dropped  on  the  plate.  As  for  the 
tracks,  they  consist  apparently  of  nothing  but  anthrax  colonies. 
Fig.  2  was  secured  by  allowing  another  fly  to  walk  for  one  minute 
over  the  same  anthrax  culture,  confining  it  for  half  an  hour  in  a 


FIG.  3. 

Permission  of  the  Medical  Record. 

the  lapse  of  this  length  of  time.  Here  are  many  extraneous- 
organisms,  but  the  small  dots  in  the  line  of  the  fly's  manifest 
tracks  consist  mainly  of  anthrax,  showing  that  it  is  quite  possible 
for  a  fly  to  carry  on  its  feet  and  deposit  a  certain  microorganism 
after  the  lapse  of  at  least  half  an  hour." 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  results  of  similar  experiments,  the  an- 
thrax germs  in  these  cases  being  mixed  with  a  large  proportion 
of  refuse  matter.     Says  the  author : 

[In  Fig.  3]  "each  step  of  the  fly  is  marked  by  a  little  colony  of 
anthrax  ;  the  blotch  in  the  center  of  the  dish  is  a  colony  of  some 
other  organism,  but,  aside  from  this,  nearly  every  colony  to  be 
seen  is  anthrax.  Fig.  4  was  secured  after  the  manner  of  Fig.  2. 
.   .   .    Here,  altho  there  are  many  colonies  of  other  organisms,  yet 


FIG.  4. 

Permission  of  the  Medical  Record. 

quite  a  number  of  anthrax  colonies  can  easily  be  reeognized,  es- 
pecially the  small,  clearly  defined  colonies,  marking  the  evident 
line  of  the  insect's  tracks.  The  reasons  I  chose  the  bacillus  of 
anthrax  for  these  experiments  are  :  That  anthrax  develops  in  col- 
onies that  are  easily  recognized  as  such  by  alow  magnification; 
that  they  make  a  good  photographic  impression,  and,  finally,  that 
anthrax  is  a  rapid  and  lusty  grower.  The  question  at  the  camps, 
however,  was  mainly  with  typhoid,  and  I  accordingly  made  the 
same  series  of  experiments  with  the  bacillus  typhosus,  and  with 
practically  the  same  results;  but,  as  every  bacteriologist  knows, 
both  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  its  colonies  so  resemble  other  col- 
onies and  other  bacilli,  that  to  reach  an  approximation  of  the 
number  of  typhoid  colonies  on  a  plate  would  require  a  very  great 
deal  of  time  and  trouble.     Furthermore,  the  colonies  are  not  rep- 
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resented  photographically  so  easily.  At  Chickamauga,  where 
there  was  so  much  typhoid,  the  sinks  were  shallow,  very  foul, 
and  ii«  some  cases,  it  is  said,  as  near  as  twenty  feet  t<>  the  tents. 
Observers  say  that  flies  settled  in  clouds  on  the  contents  of  these 
sinks  and  then  swarmed  on  to  the  food  which  the  soldiers  were 
eating.  On  account  of  the  short  distance  they  had  to  traverse, 
the  time  element  may  be  eliminated.  The  conditions  were  analo- 
to  those  in  which  I  transferred  the  fly  directly  from  the  in- 
:  culture  to  the  sterile  dish.  Of  course  the  number  of  typhoid 
bacilli  on  their  feet  would  be  nothing  like  that  in  my  experiments, 
yet  the  contents  of  the  sinks,  warm,  fluid,  and  abundant,  would 
furnish  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  frequently  inocu- 
lated typhoid  bacilli,  almost  equal  to  those  which  surrounded  my 
bacillus  of  anthrax  ;  and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  of  all  the 
myriads  of  flies  some  at  least  would  carry  to  the  soldier's  food 
the  deadly  bacillus  typhosus." 

The  moral  of  all  this  evidently  is  :    Keep  flies  away  from  your 
food,  especially  when  there  is  disease  about. 


entirely  multiples  and  submultiples  of  2.     Thus,  to  divide  [9  by 
j  the  following  table  of  factors  was  used  : 


ARITHMETIC     AMONG     THE 
EGYPTIANS. 


ANCIENT 


Till'  mighty  engineering  works  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
make  us  think  of  them  as  expert  mathematicians.  We  are 
surprised,  therefore,  when  the  methods  set  forth  in  their  recently 
translated  manuscripts  make  them  out  rather  clumsy  at  arithmet- 
ical calculation.  This  is  explained  by  a  contributor  to  Der  Stein 
tier  Wei  sen  (Vienna,  No.  8)  by  the  fact  that  the  nobility  and  the 
priesthood  kept  their  knowledge  secret.  We  translate  below 
what  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject : 

"Almost  all  ancient  civilized  peoples  had  this  common  pecu- 
liarity—they did  not  understand  perfectly  how  to  make  use  of 
their  theoretical  knowledge.  This  depended  partly  on  the  fact 
that  this  knowledge,  mathematics  for  instance,  was  a  formal 
secret  cult,  and  that  the  acquirement  of  it  was  allowed  to  a  small 
number  of  initiates  only,  while  the  common,  practical  man  was 
only  instructed  in  it  so  far  as  was  deemed  proper  by  the  high- 
priests  of  its  mysteries  or  so  far  as  it  was  clearly  understood  by 
them. 

"That  the  Babylonians,  Hindus,  and  especially  the  Egyptians, 
had  made  great  progress  in  geometry,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  But 
this  progress  was  the  secret  possession  of  the  highest  castes,  who 
had  kept  themselves  more  or  less  apart  from  ordinary  people. 
Hence  the  enormous  difference  between  the  state  of  mathematics 
as  revealed  in  the  great  priestly  and  royal  edifices,  and  as  shown 
m  some  specimens  of  the  usage  of  common  life,  and  in  commerce. 

"In  his  book  on  the  great  pyramid  Piazzi  Smyth  has  written 
much  that  has  been  justly  criticized,  and  his  numbers  and  dimen- 
•  :  of  the  ultra-mysterious.  On  the  other  hand,  his  book 
has  done  such  good  service  in  the  way  of  exact  measurement  that 
it  maybe  quoted  as  an  authority.  Here,  for  instance,  we  find 
the  fact  that  the  sarcophagus  of  Khufu  is  in  cubic  contents,  meas- 
ured on  the  outside,  exactly  twice  as  large  as  its  inner  space, 
•  that  shows  that  in  the  rational  methods  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  they  incorporated  in  their  large  buildings,  a  way  of  solving 
the  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cul>e  had  already  been  dis- 

"How  was  i'.  now,  with  the  common  technical   and  mechanical 
'  :\    the    Rlimd    papyrus,    translated    by    Eisenlohr 

we  have  a  collection  of  practical  examples— the 
not  t<>  have  made  theoretical  deductions 

imples  we  of  tl  •  day  find  an  un- 

fortunate clum      •  P01        tance,  if  one  wishes,  according  to 

the  1:  this  papyrus,  to  find  out  how  many  times  7  is  eon 

the  following  table  of  factors  of  7 
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1 

quotient 

sought    was    accordingly 


"As    i6-|~2-f-i  =  19, 

I      '      'x-    T2#. 

"Fractions  with  numerators  greater  than  unity  seem  not  to 
have  been  employed.  It  may  be  imagined  then  that  an  X  in  the 
numerator  of  an  algebraic  equation  might  drive  a  popular  Egyp- 
tian calculator  to  despair.  For  the  solution  of  such  a  simple 
equation  (to  us)  as  x-\-  *  =  21  the  Egyptian  would  have  to  consult 
no  less  than  five  tables  of  factors. 

"Whenever  a  fraction  occurred  whose  numerator  was  greater 
than  unity,  it  was  split  into  a  sum  of  fractions  all  of  which  had 
unity  as  numerator.  This  seems  to  have  a  close  connection  with 
the  arrangement  of  Egyptian  measures.  The  writer  has  an 
Egyptian  ell  measure  witli  its  divisions  into  royal  and  common 
parts — into  feet,  spans,  and  inches.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
second  inch  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  third  into  three,  etc. , 
and  the  sixteenth  into  sixteen  parts,  evidently  with  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  be  able  to  write  down  a  measurement  directly  in  a 
series  of  fractions  having  unity  as  numerator. 

"Still  less  than  the  methods  of  Egyptian  numeral  arithmetic  do 
their  measurements  of  surfaces  correspond  to  ours  ;  here  we  meet 
with  actual  error.  The  base  of  all  such  measurement  with  the 
Egyptian  was  the  rectangle,  whose  area  he  correctly  gave  as  the 
product  of  two  adjacent  sides.  Now  it  is  either  intentional  dis- 
regard or  an  inconceivably  blind  following  of  traditional  method 
not  to  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  and  use  the  altitude  of  a  paral- 
lelogram when  its  angles  are  not  right  angles ;  but  in  this  ease 
also  the  area  was  calculated  by  multiplying  adjacent  sides. 
Naturally  this  mistake  was  repeated  in  the  calculation  of  triangles 
also  ;  so  it  came  about  that  the  area  of  an  isosceles  triangle  was 
found  by  taking  half  the  product  of  the  base  by  one  side.  .  .  . 
The  method  by  which  the  Egyptians  measured  the  area  of  a  cir- 
cle is  very  interesting;  they  did  this  without  reference  to  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference.  If  the  diameter  were  18 
feet,  for  instance,  the  Egyptians  subtracted  its  ninth  part,  multi- 
plied the.  remainder  by  itself,  and  thus  obtained  [in  this  case] 
256.  We  reckon  corrective;  X  9  X  3- 14+  |  the  scpiare  of  the  radius 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter]  which  equals 
254.344-,  so  the  Egyptian  error  in  this  case  amounted  to  1.66. 

"So  much  for  numerical  reckoning  as  it  was  needed  in  the 
affairs  of  everyday  life.  As  for  the  knowledge  of  geometrical 
construction,  the  future  may  yet  reveal  to  us  much  of  that  wisdom 
which  once  led  its  possessors  to  an  unjust  pride,  to  mystery- 
mongering,  and  so  to  formal  spoliation  of  the  intellectual  property 
of  mankind,  by  which  true  knowledge  can  never  be  obtained." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


marked  with  dashes  whose  stun  on  the  right 
ling  numbers  on  the  left  is  the 

I    to   have   used 


Double-Yolked  Eggs.— "A  French  scientist  has  been  ma- 
king observations  recently  upon  double  yolked  eggs,  a  mini 
which  were  incubated  for  a  certain  time  and  then  examined." 
says  Knowledge.  "In  twenty  per  cent,  neither  of  the  yolks  de- 
veloped, but  were  found  to  be  joined  to  one  another  by  a  consid- 
erable surface.  .  .  .  In  the  rest,  the  yolks  were  free  or  but  slightly 
joined.  ...  In  a  third  of  the  eggs,  one  yolk  only  developed,  and 
il  was  sometimes  that  at  the  'big  end,'  sometimes  that  at  the 
'  little  end, '  which  failed;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  was 
that  one  of  the  yolks  had  produced  a  double  monstrosity.  The 
.  oder  of  the  specimens  showed  more  or  less  development  in 
both  volks,  and  in  a  case  where  both  embryos  were  normal,  tho 
the  former  were  joined,  the  cicatricukc  were  in  their  proper  posi 
tion  at  the  north  pole,  as  it  were,  of  the  yolk.  Other  examples 
showed  one  normal  chick  and  one  incompletely  grown  ;  while  in 
<>ne  case,  and  this  in  an  egg  laid  by  the  same  (owl.  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case  of  a  similar  character,  there  was  one  normal  chick  and 
a  double   monstrosity.      The   usual   idea   is   that   the  chickens   we 

onallysee  preserved  in  spirits  with  four  wings,  and  as  many 

and  perhaps  two  heads,  are  formed  from  two  yolks  in  a  sin- 
bicb  have  produced  a  double  monstrosity  owing  topics 
sure.      But   pressure   would   hardly  account   for   such    merging   of 
tWO  component   chicks  as  often   takes   place.      The   researches  re- 
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ferred  to  show  that  in  two  cases  it  was  a  single  yolk  or  cell  which. 
irrespective  of  the  second,  produced  the  double  embryo.  These 
particular  eggs.  then,  show  in  one  and  the  same  example  two 
kinds  of  twins,  two  young  ones  produced  together,  and  one  egg- 
cell  producing  two  young  ones." 


HAS  SCIENCE    KEPT   ITS   PROMISES? 

npII5  famous  French  critic,  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  editor 
■*•  oi  the  Revue  t/ss  Deux  Mondes,  created  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  by  declaring  two  or  three  years  ago  that  science  was 
bankrupt— that  she  had  made  definite  promises  which  she  had 
failed  to  redeem.  He  has  now  returned  to  the  attack  and  repeats 
his  charges  in  a  recent  number  of  L,-  Figaro,  Paris.  M.  Charles 
Richet,  editor  of  the  Revue  Scienttfigue,  takes  M.  Brunetiere 
sharply  to  task  in  a  leading  article  (January  14),  and  tells  us  that 
science  has  made  no  promises;  she  is  simply  working  away  at 
the  problems  of  life,  and  solving  one  after  another.  As  for  the 
ultimate  enigma  of  human  destiny,  M.  Richet  regards  it  as  insolu- 
ble— but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  complain  of  the  tele- 
phone or  of  the  latest  discovery  in  preventive  medicine.  Says  M. 
Richet : 

"M.  Brunetiere  affirms  anew,  with  energy,  that  science  has  not 
kept  its  promises.  'In  the  plenitude  of  its  power  [he  says], 
science  promised  that  it  would  answer  these  redoubtable  ques- 
tions :  Whence  do  we  come?  Why  do  we  live?  Whither  are  we 
going?'  and  he  reproaches  science  with  not  having  fulfilled  its 
engagements. 

"  Now  the  authority  of  M.  Brunetiere  is  great  enough,  even  in 
matters  of  science,  to  make  this  dogmatic  and  almost  solemn 
affirmation,  coming  from  him,  pass  without  contest  and  without 
protest.  This  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  so-called  'promises'  of 
science  are  of  the  domain  of  pure  fancy.  They  have  reality  only 
in  the  imagination  of  M.  Brunetiere. 

"To  begin  with,  'science  has  promised,'  he  says.  But  what 
science?  Who  is  this  person?  'I  know  not  the  lady,'  said  De 
Maistre,  speaking  of  'nature.'  I  know  no  more  of  'science.' 
Who  has  the  right  to  speak  in  her  name  and  make  us  absurd 
promises?  If  a  scientist  makes  a  mistake  or  commits  himself  to 
some  hazardous  statement,  'science'  is  not  responsible.  The 
temerities  of  a  savant,  or  of  ten  savants,  or  even  of  a  thousand, 
can  not  compromise  her.  .  .  .  Science  .  .  .  survives  scientists, 
as  good  sense  and  esthetics  survive  the  historians  of  literature. 

"Nevertheless,  if  we  will,  we  may  strictly  consider  as  the  'voice 
of  science  '  the  unanimous,  or  almost  unanimous,  accord  of  scien- 
tists on  this  or  that  point.  There  exists  a  sort  of  official  science, 
that  manifests  itself  by  the  classic  and  uniform  statement  of  cer- 
tain facts.  For  example,  all  books  on  chemistry,  English,  French, 
Portuguese,  or  Rumanian,  agree  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  on  the  methods  of  their  preparation.  This 
uniformity  in  description  and  exposition  indicates  that  science  is 
fixed  on  this  point  (in  1899,  at  least).  Likewise,  for  the  laws  of 
luminous  vibrations,  in  physics,  or  the  phenomena  of  the  circula- 
tion, in  physiology,  or  the  phases  of  the  moon,  in  astronomy,  or 
the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second  degree  in  algebra.  The 
standard  treatises,  elementary  or  higher,  give  quite  exactly  a  pic- 
ture of  the  present  state  of  science. 

"In  what  standard  works  has  science  made  the  astonishing 
promises  that  M.  Brunetiere  mentions  with  bitterness? 

"We  may  even  be  permitted  to  be  still  more  curious,  and  to  ask 
in  what  scientific  work,  standard  or  not,  M.  Brunetiere  has  run 
across  his  promises  regarding  the  solution  of  enigmas?  I  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  in  the  chemistry  books.  .  .  .  Are  they  in 
the  works  on  physics?  Not  at  all.  .  .  .  Even  the  treatises  on 
physiology  do  not  discuss  the  problems  so  dear  to  M.  Brunetiere  ; 
they  are  occupied  with  quite  different  subjects,  and  the  field  for 
precise  investigation  that  is  offered  to  them  is  so  vast  that  they 
have  no  need  to  get  lost  in  metaphysical  nebulosities.  In  treatises 
on  zoology  are  found  studies  of  higher  and  lower  organisms  and 
of  the  classification  of  animals.  Botany  occupies  itself  with 
plants;  geology,  with  fossils,  terrestrial  strata,  and  rocks.  The 
destiny  of  man  gives  no  concern  to  either  botanists  or  zoologists, 
and  it  is  not  discussed  in  the  works  of  the  astronomers,  the  mathe- 
maticians, or  the  engineers. 


"  It  is  true  that  certain  anthropologists  have  put  forth  hypothe- 
ses about  the  origin  of  man— hypotheses  suggested  to  them  bythe 
zoologists.     These  hypotheses  are  very  probable,  so  probable  that 

they  are  even  taught  by  Catholics.  The  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  species  is  no  longer  an  object  of  horror  as  it  was 
twenty -five  years  ago 

"But  these  are  not  promises.  Altho  it  is  pretty  nearly  proven 
that  living  organisms  have  risen  by  evolution  until  the  human 
species  has  been  attained,  this  does  not  solve  the  terrible  ques- 
tion :  'Whence  come  we? '  for  to  declare  that  man  comes  from  the 
rudimentary  organisms  of  the  first  geologic  epochs  is  only  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  a  little.  .  .  .  Whence  come  these  living  germs 
themselves,  from  which  man  has  sprung  by  progressive  evolu- 
tion? And  why?  Assuredly  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know ;  we 
must  resign  ourselves  to  ignorance.  Never  has  there  been  a 
scientist  worthy  of  the  name  who  has  dared  to  promise  us  a  cer- 
tain solution  to  interrogations  that  must  unceasingly  be  repeated. 

"Why;  then,  reproach  science  with  not  giving  a  solution,  when 
she  has  never  pretended  to  do  so?  .  .  .  M.  Brunetiere's  indigna- 
tion is  like  that  of  a  man  who  should  reproach  Leonardo  de  Vinci 
with  having  painted  'La  Gioconda, '  and  Mozart  with  having 
composed 'Don  Juan,'  because  neither 'La  Gioconda'  nor  'Don 
Juan  '  increases  the  speed  of  the  express  trains  from  Paris  to 
Havre. 

"Really,  the  reasoning  of  M.  Brunetiere  has  exactly  this  effect. 
'Incandescent  lamps,'  he  says,  'cast  no  more  light  [on  this  ques- 
tion] than  the  candles  of  our  sires ;  and  serotherapy,  which  does 
not  prevent  our  dying,  gives  us  also  no  information  about  why 
we  die. ' 

"So  incandescent  lamps  and  serotherapy  are  condemned,  be- 
cause neither  of  them  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  origin,  the 
object,  and  the  end  of  life, 

"But  they  have  never  put  forth  this  absurd  pretense,  M.  Brune- 
tiere. Incandescent  lights  give  us  better  illumination  than  can- 
dles ;  that  is  quite  sufficient.  As  to  serotherapy,,  do  you  really 
think  that  it  is  criminal  because  it  does  not  give  us  the  fountain 
of  youth?  It  is  saving  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  children 
every  year  ;  that  is  all ! 

"A  hundred  thousand  children!  A  negligeable  quantity,  per- 
haps, for  a  haughty  critic,  and  a  slight  result,  if  we  compare  it 
with  what  might  be  done  with  a  magic  liquid  that  would  give  us 
eternal  youth. 

"Nevertheless,  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  children  have  a 
certain  value;  and  M.  Brunetiere  was  not  very  happily  inspired 
when  he  reproached  us  with  serotherapy 

"Science  has  already  done  admirable  work.  Can  she  go  fur- 
ther? Doubtless.  Every  day  brings  some  new  conquest,  with- 
out solving  the  final  enigma  of  human  destiny,  which  probably 
will  never  be  solved. 

"Is  M.  Brunetiere,  with  or  without  his  friends,  going  to  give 
us  this  desired  solution,  a  solution  that  will  not  be  ridiculous? 

"It  is  scarcely  probable,  disrespectful  tho  it  may  be,  to  refuse 
him  this  hope. 

"  In  any  case  he  will  not  discourage  us.  The  work  of  scientists 
and  of  science,  in  spite  of  the  critics,  will  continue  as  in  the 
past.  A  black  shadow  envelops  us  ;  mystery  is  round  about  us. 
This  immense  complexity  of  laws  and  of  phenomena  that  enwraps 
us  can  not  be  untangled  even  partially,  except  by  patient,  long, 
and  troublesome  research.  This  is  the  task  of  science.  She  has 
no  other  hope.  She  can  make  no  other  promise  than  that  she  will 
diminish  a  little  the  thickness  of  this  frightful  obscurity. 

"Is  there  any  other  way  to  dissipate  these  shadows  except  by 
the  methods  of  scientific  investigation?  We  know  of  none,  and 
we  wait  for  M.  Brunetiere,  or  some  one  else  to  make  one  known 
to  us. 

"And  at  the  same  time  he  will  perhaps  give  us  exact  informa- 
tion about  these  famous  promises  of  science,  which  have  so  roused 
his  vehement  indignation." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


High  Vacua  and  the  Use   of   Liquid    Hydrogen. 

-In  a  recent  address  before  the  London  Royal  Society,  Professor 
Dewar  showed,  says  Merck' s  Report,  how  liquid  hydrogen  could 
be  used  as  a  condensing  agent  for  the  production  of  very  high 
vacua,  the  contents  of  a  closed  tube  containing  air  being  quickly 
condensed  as  solid  air  when  one  end  of  the  tube  was  immersed 
in  the  liquid.     When  the  portion  of  the  tube  from  which  the  air 
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had  thus  been  removed  by  condensation  was  sealed  off  with  a 
blowpipe,  a  vacuum  was  obtained  so  high  that  it  would  scarcely 
allow  an  electric  discharge  to  pass.  The  rapidity  with  which  this 
result  was  achieved  was  very  remarkable,  the  immersion  never 
lasting  more  than  a  minute,  and  Sir  William  Crookes  stated  that 
the  vacuum  produced  in  that  short  space  of  time  was  higher  than 
he  could  obtain  with  the  ordinary  pump  after  working  it  for  sev- 
eral hours. 


ACOUSTFC    PROPERTIES   OF    BUILDINGS. 

ARCHITECTS,  even  when  they  are  planning  rooms  intended 
specially  for  auditoriums,  often  leave  acoustic  problems  to 
be  settled  by  chance,  and  those  who  do  really  give  attention  to 
this  important  question  are  so  often  disappointed  in  the  practical 
realization  of  their  intentions  that  many  scientific  men  have  been 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  in  despair,  and  of  asserting  that  nothing 
short  of  actual  trial  can  give  us  information  regarding  the  acous- 
tic properties  of  a  church  or  a  hall.  The  problem,  however,  has 
been  attacked  theoretically  in  several  ways,  and,  in  a  recent 
paper,  Prof.  W.  C.  Sabine,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, tells  us  what  has  been  learned  of  it.  We  quote  an  abstract 
made  for  The  Engineering  Magazine  (January)  from  The  En- 
gineering Record : 

"In  the  case  of  a  speaker  in  the  open  air.  the  sound  spreads  in 
all  directions;  while  there  are  no  reflections  or  obstructions,  much 
of  the  effect  is  wasted  by  the  passage  of  the  sound  to  points  where 
there  are  no  hearers.  A  wall  placed  behind  the  speaker  will  reflect 
a  portion  of  the  sound,  and  side  walls  and  a  ceiling  will  return 
still  more.  A  portion  of  the  sound  will  be  reflected  and  a  portion 
absorbed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface.  When  the  dis- 
tance and  location  of  the  reflecting  surface  are  such  that  it  will 
reinforce  the  sound  to  the  audience,  the  material  should  be  made 
as  good  a  reflector  as  possible  ;  but  in  many  instances  the  sound 
returns  only  in  time  to  make  a  confusing  echo,  in  which  case  the 
surface  from  which  it  comes  may  be  made  absorbent. 

"Concerning  the  shape  of  the  room,  there  are  no  positive  rules 
which  can  be  given,  altho  certain  general  principles  exist.  'A 
wall  immediately  behind  the  speaker,  angle  walls  cutting  off  the 
corners  at  each  side,  and  a  sloping  ceiling,  not  high,  immediately 
above  him,  are  advantages.  A  curved  ceiling  over  the  audience, 
or  one  with  sloping  sides,  is  favorable.'  There  is  no  advantage 
in  the  use  of  the  ellipse  or  of  any  conic  section  with  the  speaker 
at  the  focus,  and  there  is  no  simple  geometrical  surface  ideal  for 
the  purpose,  the  many  variables  making  the  problem  altogether 
too  complex. 

"One  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  reinforcement  of 
sound  by  reflection  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  sound  waves  in- 
terfere with  each  other,  the  differences  in  the  distances  traversed 
by  the  waves  reflected  from  various  parts  of  the  room  causing  the 
sound  to  be  strengthened  at  some  points  and  weakened  at  others. 
Professor  Sabine  shows  how  careful  tests  at  the  Harvard  Physical 
Laboratory  demonstrated  the  existence  and  nature  of  this  action, 
but  as  yet  no  general  cure  for  it  has  been  devised,  altho  in  certain 
cases  success  has  been  obtained. 

"The  principal  feature  in  the  problem,  which  has  been  treated 
in  a  practical  manner,  is  that  of  the  absorption  of  sound  by  sur- 
faces from  which  reflection  would  be  undesirable.  In  many  cases, 
especially  in  empty,  unfurnished  rooms,  the  audibility  of  a  sound 
will  persist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  materially  witli  the 
succeeding  sounds.  I'.y  the  use  of  an  electric  chronograph  it  has 
found  possible  to  measure  the  rate  of  absorption  of  sound 
for  a  given  room  under  various  circumstances,  and  the  influence 
of  various  kinds  of  hangings  and   upholstery  can   be  very  clearly 

shown.     Similar  effects  are  produced  by  the  presence  or  absence 

of  an  audience,  and.  m  order  that  the  acoustic  properties  of  a  hall 
may    be   the   same   when    only   partially   filled    as    when    full,    the 

vacant  seats  should  be  provided  with  cushions  of  equivalent  ab- 
ut value.  " 

•  thus,  Profei   or  Sabine  reminds  us,  three  things  to  be 

.    consideration:     namely,    loudness,    interference,    and 

that   an-   favorable    in   one   of   the 
■  be   unfavorable   m  another,  so  we  must  make  the  best 
comprom 


"Interference  is  usually  less  noticeable  than  either  deficient 
loudness  or  excessive  residual  sound.  Residual  sound  can  be 
reduced  to  the  minimum  by  inclining  the  reflecting  surfaces  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  all  the  sound  by  one  reflection  upon  the 
audience,  the  latter  being  the  most  absorbent  factor  in  a  room. 
This  will  also  raise  the  loudness  to  the  maximum,  both  ends 
being  thus  attained  together. 

"The  principal  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  considerations  of 
architectural  design  with  regard  to  appearance  must  generally 
outweigh  the  desire  for  acoustic  excellence;  and,  when  esthetic 
demands  have  been  considered,  and  the  requirements  of  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilating  fully  met,  the  acoustic  properties  of  a 
building  have  but  small  chance  of  consideration." 

Professor  Sabine's  paper,  The  Engineering  Magazine  goes  on 
to  say,  contains  interesting  details  of  tests  and  investigations  of 
the  acoustic  properties  of  several  buildings  and  rooms  under  vari- 
ous conditions.  These  probably  are  the  first  quantitative  re- 
searches of  this  nature  ever  undertaken. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"M.  Maige,  by  varying  the  condition  of  exposure  of  plants  to  light,  and 
keeping  flowering  branches  in  the  dark,  has  succeeded  in  transforming  the 
latter  into  sterile  creeping  or  climbing  branches,"  says  Appletori s  Popular 
Science  Monthly.  "Inversely,  he  has  been  able,  by  means  of  the  localized 
action  of  light,  to  transform  creeping  or  climbing  into  flowering  branches. 
These  results  were  obtained  at  the  vegetable  biological  laboratory  of 
Fontainebleau." 

"THE  wonderful  growth  of  the  telegraph  business  is  shown,"  says  Pcpular 
Science  A'ews,  "in  the  fact  that  30  years  ago  there  were  only  3,000  telegraph 
offices  and  little  more  that  75.000  miles  of  wire  strung  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  25,000  offices 
and  over  1,000,000  miles  of  wire.  The  annual  number  of  messages  handled 
30  years  ago  was  5,879,282;  to-day  it  is  80,000,000.  The  average  cost  to  the 
sender  30  years  ago  was  $1,047;  the  average  cost  to-day  is  30.9  cents.  At 
the  start  the  cost  to  the  company  was  more  than  twice  what  it  is  to-day  to 
the  sender." 

"Wk  are  all  familiar,"  says  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  in  Science,  "with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  physiognomist  that  thick  lips  indicate  a  sensual  disposition,  and 
delicate,  finely  formed  lips  coincide  with  a  certain  spirituality,  firmness,  and 
elevation  of  character.  Dr.  A.  Bloch,  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  lips  from 
an  anthropological  point  of  view,  believes  that  all  such  indications  are  im- 
aginary. The  form,  size,  and  color  of  these  organs  belong  to  race  distinc- 
tions quite  as  much  as  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  nose.  In  fact  they 
are  often  in  correlation.  The  pigmentation  is  notably  different  in  the  var- 
ious sub-species  of  man,  varying  from  a  delicate  rose  to  a  dark  brown.  In 
hybridity,  like  many  other  traits,  the  lips  of  one  or  the  other  parent  may 
reappear  in  full  character  in  the  child.  Really  thick  lips  never  occur,  ex- 
cept as  an  anomaly,  in  the  white  race." 

"It  is  a  widespread  error,"  says  The  Pharmaceutical  Era,  "that  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  coffee  is  due  solely  to  the  1  to  15  per  cent,  of  caffein  which 
it  contains,  More  recent  scientific  investigations,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  beneficial  action  of  coffee  is  caused  not  alone  by  the  caffein,  but 
also  by  the  aromatic  substances  produced  during  roasting.  That  caffein 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  these  substances  is  Bbowfl  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Trillich,  who  examined    a    variety  of   coffee   in    which  no  caffein 

could  be  found,  but  nevertheless  developed  an  aroma  on  roasting  not  in- 
ferior m  effort  to  that  of  ordinary  coffee.  The  beans  are  obtained  from  a 
shrub  (Coffea  bourbonica)  growing  wild  on  the  island  Bourbon.  They  are 
used  by  the  natives  and  are  not  exported.  The  coffee  bears  the  name  of 
Matron,  a  name  applied  also  to  coffee  substitutes  111  bean  form.  The 
general  appearance  and  odor  of  this  coffee  quite  decidedly  resemble  those 
of  ordinary  coffee,  but  the  peculiar  tear  shape  of  the  bean 8  attracls  atten- 
tion at  once.  While  coffee  prepared  from  this  product  has  not  a  fine 
aroma,  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  may  be  improved  by  proper  methods  of 
cultivation  to  the  extent  that  it  will  have  all'. he  good  properties  of  our 
■  without  the  deleterious  effects  of  a  high  content  of  caffein." 

"A  CERTAIN  physician,"  savs  /he  Criterion,  "bad  a  large  Toepler-Holta 

machine  which  gave  a  spark  like  a  young  st  teak  of  lightning.  His  wife  was 
much  Interested  in  it  and  watched  the  doctor  manipulate  it  until  she  fan- 
cied herself  master  of  the  apparatus.  ( ),ie  day  a  part  v  of  friends  called 
when  the  doctor  was  out,  and  the  good  wife  sei/.ed  the  opportunity  of  par- 
alyzing   them   with   her   knowledge  of  science.    Bhe  was  a  very  dignified 

woman  of  portly  presence,  and  after  leading  them  into  the  office,  she  began 
her    explanation     with    all    the    ImpreSSiveneSS    Of    a    lecturer.      She     spoke 

briefly  of  the  preliminarysmanipulatioo  of  the  machine.    'And  then.'  she 

said,  laying  her    hand  upon  ope  connection,  'the  electricity  goes  from  here 

,' whereupon  an  angry  white  spark  leaped  out  from  the  brass  ball 

indicated,  with  a  1  ■  hoi  se-pistol.  and  smote  her  upon  the  extended 

finger,  causing  ber  to  sit  upon  the  floor  with  s  violence  that  shook  the  win- 
dow panes  The  guests  stood  around  in  expectant  attitudes,  looking  at 
then   fallen    hostess    in    pardonable    Surprise,      Only  for    a  moment  did   that 

le  woman  leave  them  In  doubt :  '  There.'  said  she.  In  the  most  matter- 

of  tact  manner,  astho  events  had  simply  followed  the  usual  course,  'yon 

y   It    works.     Now    let's  go  into  the  garden  and  look   at  the  chrys- 

:1111ms,'  " 
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DR.    HILL1S   SUCCEEDS    BEECHER    AND 
ABBOTT. 

NOW  that  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  has  accepted  the  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  the  New- 
York  Observer  predicts  that  the  pulpit  will  be  again  as  celebrated 
for  sacred  oratory  as  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

Dr.  Hillis  was  born  in   Magnolia,  Iowa,  forty-one  years  ago. 
To  accept  the  call  to  Plymouth  he  resigned  from  Central  Church, 


REV.   DR.    NEWELL  DWIGHT   HILLIS. 

Chicago,  where  he  was  ministering  to  the  independent  congrega- 
tion which  gathered  around  Dr.  David  Swing  after  his  separation 
from  Presbyterianism.  Dr.  Hillis's  successor  at  Central  Church 
will  be  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus. 

Dr.  Hillis's  first  sermon  before  his  new  congregation  is  suffi- 
ciently striking,  even  in  print,  to  deserve  quotation.  His  subject 
was  "Jesus  Christ,  the  Supreme  Example  of  Genius  in  the  Realm 
of  Intellect."  The  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  report 
published  in  the  New  York  Observer : 

"Tho  nearly  three  centuries  have  passed,  Shakespeare  has  had 
but  twelve  great  students  of  four  nationalities,  who  have  given 
us  great  commentaries  upon  those  immortal  dramas.  No  young 
scholar  has  ever  felt  so  interested  in  the  bard  of  Stratford  that  he 
has  gone  to  some  province  in  Africa  in  order  to  give  his  beloved 
poet  to  the  people  or  formulated  their  rude  speech  into  written 
language.  Yet  during  this  century  alone  the  intellectual  stimu- 
lus of  Christ's  story  has  been  such  that  more  than  two  hundred 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  in  as  many  dialects  and  languages, 
have  been  compiled  for  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  thoughts  and 
the  enrichment  of  men's  life.  In  view  of  His  influence  upon  law, 
literature,  letters,  and  life,  it  seems  hard  not  to  believe  in  Christ's 
supremacy  in  the  realm  of  intellect. 

"For  some  reason,  no  author  has  ever  spoken  of  Christ  as 
earth's  supreme  literary  artist.  Men  have  discussed  His  ideas  of 
childhood,  and  home,  and  friendship,  and  heaven,  but  they  have 
held  themselves  well  away  from  all  words  as  to  the  marvelous 
skill  with  which  He  formulated  thoughts  so  melodious  that,  tho 
dhey  have  been  translated  twice  they  still  breathe  the  sound  of  an 
ethereal  music.  Christ's  thoughts,  injured  by  translators  and 
marred  by  copyists,  seem  like  those  precious  marbles  from  the 
nands  of  Phidias,  the  very  fragments  of  which  are  so  beautiful  as 


to  evoke  the  admiration  of  all  beholders.  Nevertheless,  llis 
words  as  quoted  by  His  four  biographers,  represent  in  form  and 
thought  the  highest  products  of  genius  that  the  literary  art  has 
ever  produced.  Charles  Dickens  was  the  great  master  of  the 
pathetic  style,  yet  when  the  novelist  was  asked  what  was  the 
most  touching  story  in  literature,  he  answered  :  'The  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.'  Coleridge  took  all  knowledge  to  his  province, 
and  his  conversation  sparkled  with  jewels  of  thought.  Yet  when 
asked  for  the  richest  passage  in  literature,  he  answered:  'The 
Beatitudes.'  Edmund  Kean  was  a  great  actor  and  artist,  but 
there  was  one  passage  so  full  of  tears  that  he  thought  no  man 
could  properly  present  it — the  one  beginning,  'Come  unto  Me  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. "... 
"Christ's  thought  of  God  was  that  of  a  being  clothed  with 
matchless  simplicity  and  beauty.  He  affirmed  that  God  was 
man's  Father,  who  had  made  His  earthly  child  in  His  own  image  : 
that  man  is  a  miniature  of  the  Divine  Being;  that  what  reason 
and  judgment  and  memory  and  love  in  the  small  are  in  man  they 
are  in  the  large  in  the  great  God.  Moving  on  in  His  thought, 
Christ  revealed  God  as  the  world's  burden-bearer,  full  of  an  ex- 
quisite kindness  and  sympathy  ;  that  what  He  was  through  three 
and  thirty  years,  God  was  through  all  the  ages  ;  that  what  He  was 
to  publican  and  sinner.in  Bethlehem,  God  was  for  all  maimed  and 
wrecked  hearts  in  all  worlds;  that  no  human  tear  falls  but  God 
feels  it ;  that  no  blow  smites  the  suffering  heart  but  God  shrinks 
and  suffers ;  that  with  wistful  longing  He  follows  the  publican 
and  the  prodigal,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  He  may  recover  the 
youth  to  his  integrity,  or  lead  the  man  grown  gray  in  sin  to  His 
Father's  house." 

The  following  few  words  descriptive  of  Dr.  Hillis's  personal 
appearance  may  serve  to  complement  the  portrait  published  here- 
with :  "  His  face  is  thin  and  almost  careworn,  and  the  complexion 
pale  ;  but  the  whole  countenance  is  lighted  by  black  eyes  of  pierc- 
ing brilliancy,  which  fairly  glow  and  scintillate  when  he  is  swayed 
by  powerful  emotions."  Dr.  Hillis  is  known  as  an  author  of  re- 
ligious works,  chief  among  which  are  "A  Man's  Value  to  Society," 
"The  Investment  of  Influence,"  "How  the  Inner  Light  Failed," 
and  "Foregleams  of  Immortality." 


Does  God  Suffer? — "Philosophy,  analogy,  and  reve- 
lation unitedly  proclaim  that  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the  universe 
is  the  Father  of  us  all."  Thus  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Stockdale  answers 
the  above  question.  He  argues  that  where  there  is  life  of  any 
kind  there  is  capacity  for  pain  ;  that  God  could  not  have  imparted 
what  He  did  not  possess  ;  that  capacity  to  suffer  is  a  Divine  at- 
tribute.    We  quote  further  {Methodist  Review,  January)  : 

"We  believe  the  capacity  to  suffer  is  universal  because  it  is  the 
profoundest  trait  in  the  Divine  nature.  If  some  grant  the  ability, 
but  deny  the  experience,  we  say  no  part  of  the  Divine  nature  can 
be  inactive  ;  we  are  not  willing  to  charge  God  with  the  most  self- 
ish trait  known  to  an  intelligent  mind,  namely,  to  refuse  activity 
to  one's  nature  because  its  working  would  hurt.  As  well  might 
we  expect  a  mother  to  cease  loving  a  child  because  he  will  grieve 
and  wound  her." 

To  Mr.  Stockdale  the  facts  that  ascent  in  the  scale  of  being 
means  added  capacity  to  suffer,  that  somewhere  in  the  ascent 
pain  passes  to  grief,  and  from  the  muscles  to  the  mind,  suggest, 
by  analogy,  the  same  conclusion.  Turning  to  revelation,  the 
writer  says : 

"How  can  one  follow  the  Master  in  His  humiliation,  see  Him 
weep  over  the  sinful  city,  watch  His  agony  in  the  garden,  hear 
His  cry  on  the  cross,  remembering  He  is  the  brightness  of  His 
Father's  glory  and  the  image  of  His  person — not  in  form  but  dis- 
position—and that  with  Him  the  Father  is  ever  well  pleased,  and 
yet  doubt  that  God  suffers?  Immanuel  is  the  man  of  sorrows  and 
the  one  acquainted  with  grief.  If  God  does  not  suffer  Jesus  is 
not  His  representative.  He  is  the  '  Son  of  Man, '  but  not  the  '  Son 
of  God.'  The  one  who  doubts  that  God  suffers  must  wait  for 
some  Christ  who  will  know  no  sorrow,  will  not  be  grieved  with 
the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  or  hurt  by  their  rejection — one  who 
will  not  weep  over  the  city  He  could  not  save  because  they  would 
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We  believe  Christ  to  be  the  highest  possible  revelation  to 
man.  Yet  the  most  pathetic  picture  drawn  by  pen,  the  most  sor- 
rowful life  drawn  by  men.  is  the  life  of  the  God  man.  The  most 
beautiful  picture  of  God  we  have  is  a  picture  of  the  most  loving, 

suffering,  Divine-human  Being  the  world  will  ever  see.  A 
Christ  proclaims  that  God  Buffe 


COMMENT   ON    THE    NEW   CATECHISM. 

TH1C  Catechism  projected  in  England  for  the  use  of  free  non- 
conformist churches  and  schools  (see  Literary  Digest, 
February  11)  has  been  received  both  in  England  and  this  country 
with  a  great  variety  of  opinions  even  among  members  of  the 
Evangelical  churches.  Rev.  Thomas  Spurgeon  says  of  it  that  it 
is  "too  lukewarm"  to  suit  him.  Rev.  Samuel  Pearson  considers 
the  publication  "one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  history  of 
English  Christianity."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Aked 
considers  "the  free-church  part  of  the  Catechism  magnificent,  but 
its  theological  part  valueless." 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  (Disciples,  London)  thinks  it 
strange  that  two  years'  labor  by  "some  of  the  ablest  men  of  Eng- 
land should  have  resulted  in  so  trivial  a  compendium." 

The  Christian  ( Evangelical,  London)  says:  "It  will  be  found 
that  no  great  doctrine  is  omitted,  and  the  whole  result  testifies  to 
the  substantial  agreement  of  the  chief  thinkers  in  our  free  churches 
on  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith." 

In  a  brief  note  The  Outlook  (Congregational,  New  York)  thus 
refers  to  the  publication  : 

"The  Catechism  seems  to  us  to  fail  in  its  efforts  to  be  clear  and 
simple.  It  does  not  succeed  as  well  as  we  wish  it  did  in  present- 
ing the  eternal  and  essential  Gospel  in  terms  easily  understood  in 
this  century.  Even  in  this  respect  it  comes  as  near  to  success, 
perhaps,  as  could  be  expected,  but  not  as  near  as  could  be  desired. 
We  agree  that  it  is  a  noble  exhibition  of  the  unity  of  the  free 
churches,  but  seriously  doubt  whether  it  will  contribute  much 
toward-an  understanding  of  the  truths  of  Christianity." 

Zion's  Herald  (Methodist  Episcopal,  Boston)  is  not  inclined  to 
be  as  enthusiastic  over  the  Catechism  as  some  of  its  projectors. 
As  to  the  union  of  the  denominations  in  the  production  of  the 
work,  it  says : 

"The  union  thus  signalized,  however,  is  not  an  altogether 
peaceful  augury.  In  the  first  place,  be  it  observed,  it  is  a  union 
of  "free  churches' — nay,  of  'Evangelical  free  churches';  and, 
secondly,  in  the  new  Catechism,  while  the  differences  among  the 
churches  which  it  represents  are  ignored,  those  between  these 
churches  and  the  Establishment,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  and 
Unitarian  communions,  are  defined  more  clearly  than  ever. 
This  means  that,  altho  the  English  Methodists,  Congregational- 
ists.  et  al.,  may  henceforth  be  expected  to  live  at  peace  with  one 
another,  there  is  likely  to  be  increased  hostility  between  them  and 
all  others.  It  is  therefore  now  in  order  to  pray  for  further  Divine 
interference  to  produce  the  state  of  universal  peace  among  the 
followers  of  Jesus  for  which  He  Himself  besought  the  Father." 

Neither  is   The  Co  onalist  very  sanguine  of  the  out- 

come.     It  says : 

"Of  course   it  is  to  be  expected   that,  while  this  statement  of 
representatives  of  all  the  denomina- 
tions, it  will  not  be  approved   by  all   their  associates.     To  strong 
imi nationalists  it  will  appear  weak  and  vague.     To  contro- 
it  will  be  an  irritating  disappointment.     What  comfort 

can  be  found    i:  Mine   by  those  who  have  cxpe- 

religion  ?    To  those 
who  have  '1  by  batl  gainst  their 

fellow   Christiana   ba  discord.      They   will 

bism  only  by  n ■'  ■  it .  as  they 

do  I 

i  lades  by  saying     "  To  us  tins 

'  ian  faith  in  modern. 

ile,  intelligible  I;  to  which  we  can  heartily  subscribe. " 


The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal,  St. 
Louis)  hails  the  Catechism  as  "an  achievement  indicative  of  the 
growing  unity  of  Christendom."  After  quoting  some  of  the  ad- 
verse criticisms,  it  expresses  its  own  view  thus: 

"It  would  seem  from  a  cursory  study  of  that  portion  of  the 
Catechism  which  has  just  been  published  in  this  country,  that  no 
unseemly  compromise  was  necessary  in  order  to  unite  Calvin ists, 
Armenians,  and  those  of  intermediate  shades  of  belief,  in  the 
declaration  of  their  common  faith.  It  is  noted,  however,  as  a 
curious  fact  that  the  greatest  difficulty  experienced  by  this  body 
of  theologians,  in  their  attempt  to  unite  in  an  expression  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  which  would  command  general  assent,  was  expe- 
rienced in  formulating  a  definition  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
This  seemed  to  be  'an  impassable  mountain  of  difficulty,'  but  it 
was  finally  scaled." 

The  Journal  and  Messenger  (Baptist,  Cincinnati)  does  not 
speak  in  flattering  terms  of  the  production.     It  says: 

"It  is  to  be  a  rare  conglomerate.  It  is  to  be  Presby-Bapto- 
Methodist.  And  what  a  mixture  is  that !  Each  element  good 
and  useful  alone,  but  a  nauseating  pill  when  mixed.  'I  would 
that  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot,'  said  He  amid  the  candlesticks. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  the  mixing  of  the  three  elements  to  make 
an  interdenominational  catechism  has  produced  a  most  insipid, 
lukewarm  concoction." 


HENRY    DRUMMOND:     HIS    PERSONALITY 
AND    HIS   THEOLOGY. 

DESPITE  the  wide  influence  that  Prof.  Henry  Drummond's 
writings  have  exerted,  his  personality,  according  to  Dr. 
George  Adam  Smith,  remained  almost  unknown  to  the  world. 
Dr.  Smith,  who  was  appointed  by  Professor  Drummond's  family 
to  write  the  latter's  biography,  was  Drummond's  schoolmate  and 
colleague  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  universities,  and  writes  of 
his  subject  with  intimate  personal  affection. 

Drummond  began  with  and  maintained  to  the  end  a  most  lov- 
able character,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  radical  changes  in 
his  views  on  theology,  and  criticism  by  his  enemies  that  amounted 
to  persecution,  and  a  popularity  that  grew  to  idolatry.  Dr.  Smith 
says  of  him  : 

"Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  service  which  Henry  Drummond 
rendered  to  his  generation  was  to  show  them  a  Christianity  which 
was  perfectly  natural.  You  met  him  somewhere,  a  graceful. 
well-dressed  gentleman,  tall  and  lithe,  with  a  swing  in  his  walk 
and  a  brightness  on  his  face,  who  seemed  to  carry  no  cares,  and 
to  know  neither  presumption  nor  timidity.  You  spoke  and  found 
him  keen  for  any  of  a  hundred  interests.  He  fished,  he  shot,  he 
skated  as  few  can,  he  played  cricket;  he  would  go  any  distance  to 
see  a  fire  or  football  match.  He  had  a  new  story,  a  new  puzzle. 
or  a  new  joke  every  time  he  met  you.  Was  it  on  the  street?  He 
drew  you  to  watch  two  message-boys  meet,  grin,  knock  each 
other's  hats  off,  lay  down  their  baskets  and  enjoy  a  friendly 
chaffer  of  marbles.  Was  it  in  the  train?  He  had  dredged  from 
the  bookstall  every  paper  and  magazine  that  was  new  to  him  ;  or 
he  would  read  you  a  fresh  tale  from  his  favorite,  Bret  Ilarte.  .  .  . 
If  it  was  a  rainy  afternoon  in  a  country  house,  he  described  a  new 
game,  and  in  five  minutes  everybody  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  If  it 
wasa  children's  party,  they  clamored  for  his  sleight-of-hand.  He 
smoked,  he  played  billiards,  lounging  in  the  sun,  he  could  be  the 
laziest  man  you  ever  saw." 

Drummond,  we  are  further  told,  was  sure  to  find  out  what  in- 
ted  you.  His  keen  brown  eyes  got  at  your  heart.  But  with 
all  his  great  popularity  and  reputation  for  learning,  there  was 
never  any  assumption  of  superiority  or  ambition  to  gain  influence 
shown  in  his  bearing,  lie  always  talked  about  profound  as  well 
as  trifling  things  in  an  unforced  manner.  There  was  no  smell  of 
books  in  his  learning,  no  Bmudge  of  unction  in  his  religion.  He 
was  one  of  the  purest,  most  unselfish,  most  reverent  souls  you 
ever  knew,  but  you  would  not  have  called  him  saint.  The  name 
lie  went  by  among  younger  men  was  "The  Prince  "  ;  there  was  a 
distinction  and  a  radiance  upon  him  that  compelled  the  title. 
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Dr.  Smith  says  Drummond  had  the  most  perfect  genius  for 
friendship.     There  was  but  one  thing  that  his  friends  felt  to  be 

lacking,  and  this  lack  may  bo  considered  the  crown  of  his  friend- 
ship :  the  longer  you  knew  him,  the  more  you  were  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  he  seldom  talked  of  himself,  and  never  about 
his  inner  self.  You  sometimes  detected  m  the  radiance  of  his 
conversation  a  great  loneliness  behind  it  all.  Hut  he  was  careful 
never  to  let  his  most  intimate  friends  come  near  this  loneliness, 
when  he  fought  out  the  battles  of  his  heart. 

Altho  Drummond  was  well  born  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a  men- 
tal and  physical  sense,  he  was  no  more  free  from  temptation  than 
many  another  man.  His  career  shows  that  great  moral  struggles 
were  going  on  in  his  heart.  When  only  twenty-two  he  boldly 
allied  himself  with  Moody  in  what 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  nothing 
better  than  a  sensational  evan- 
gelical movement,  which  outraged 
the  conservative  sense  of  many 
of  his  friends.  When  his  work 
was  done,  the  man  seemed  to  be 
without  a  purpose  in  life,  and  ap- 
peared to  wait  for  years  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  in  his  career. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  wrote 
his  book.  "Natural  Law  in  the 
Spiritual  World,"  which  Dr.  Smith 
frankly  confesses  is  defective  in 
logic  and  in  fact.  Near  the  close 
of  his  life  he  wrote  another  book, 
"The  Ascent  of  Man,"  in  which 
he  in  a  large  measure  recanted  the 
doctrine  of  "Natural  Law.  " 

But  the  man  himself  was  ten- 
fold greater  than  all  that  he  ever 
did.  His  influence  was  like  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  influence  of 
one  of  the  great  medieval  saints. 
Men  and  women  of  every  rank  of 
life  sought  him,  and  from  every 
nation  under  the  sun  they  sought 
him.  They  turned  instinctively  to 
him,  not  for  counsel  merely,  but 
for  the  good  news  of  God  and  for 
the  inspiration  which  men  seek 
only  from  the  purest  and  most  lov- 
ing of  their  kind.    He  was  prophet 

and  he  was  priest  to  hosts  of  individuals.  On  the  strength  of 
his  personality,  because  of  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  they  ac- 
cepted the  weakest  of  his  logic  and  the  most  potent  of  his 
fallacies.  They  claimed  from  him  the  solution  of  every  prob- 
lem. They  brought  to  him  alike  their  mental  and  physical 
troubles.  Surest  test  of  a  man's  love  and  holiness,  they  be- 
lieved in  his  prayers  as  a  remedy  for  their  diseases  and  a  sure 
mediation  between  their  sinful  souls  and  God.  There  are  men 
who  still  pray  to  and  worship  Henry  Drummond  as  some  of  the 
great  churches  worship  the  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Dr.  Smith  first  makes  an  examination  of  the  views  of  young 
Drummond  while  a  college  student.  Certain  lines  of  his  growth 
follow  or  have  to  do  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  religious 
and  intellectual  developments  of  our  time.  Here  was  a  young 
man  trained  in  an  evangelical  family  and  in  the  school  of  the 
older  orthodoxy,  who  consecrated  bis  youth  to  the  service  of 
Christ  as  his  God  and  Savior,  believing  in  Christ's  divinity  and  in 
the  power  of  His  atonement,  but  who  grew  away  from  many  of 
the  doctrines.  For  instance,  he  lost  faith  in  the  literal  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures. 

What  impressed  most  of  Drummond 's  fellow  college  students 


HtNKV     DRUMMOND, 
Permission  of  Doubleday  &  McClure. 


was  his  marvelous  development  of  the  powers  of  observation. 
lie  could  see  so  many  more  things  in  his  work,  in  the  labora- 
tories, in  the  natural-history  room,  in  the  study  of  fossils  and 
rocks,  on  the  playground,  than  any  of  his  fellows  could.  Mr. 
Church,  a  fellow  student,  draws  the  following  picture  of  him  : 

"He  often  stood  in  a  thoughtful  manner,  or  sauntered  about 
the  college  quadrangle  between  classes.  He  generally  wore  a 
tall  hat  and  had  long  auburn  hair.  Thol  fain  would  have  spoken 
to  him,  his  ethereal  appearance  and  great  grace  and  refinement 
seemed  to  forbid  an  approach  to  one  who  appeared  different  from 
the  majority  of  students.  He  was  generally  alone.  Indeed,  his 
apparent  loneliness  first  drew  my  attention  to  him.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  companions  as  other  students  had,  but  was  only  one 

of  them,  handsome,  bright,  and 
silent.  He  struck  me  as  one  pos- 
sessed by  great  thoughts,  which 
were  polarizing  in  his  mind  and 
giving  a  happy  expression  to  his 
face." 

Drummond  as  a  divinity  student 
at  New  College  early  indicated  the 
scientific  leaning  of  his  mind  in 
his  theological  theses.  Darwin's 
"Origin  of  Species"  had  just  ap- 
peared, and,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  university,  threatened  to 
overturn  all  theology.  Drum- 
mond boldly  declared  that  Dar- 
win's work  was  the  most  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  literature 
»f  apologetics  which  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  produced.  But. 
despite  this,  he  could  not  see  how 
evolutionary  development  could 
explain  the  Bible.  He  could  not 
find  the  missing  link.  At  this 
stage  there  is  no  trace  of  revolt 
in  him  against  orthodox  Christi- 
anity, and  Dr.  Smith  characterizes 
Drummond's  whole  career  as  one 
without  revolt,  but  one  of  steady 
growth.  The  man's  great  artistic 
temperament  forbade  revolt,  a 
temperament  which  can  not  strug- 
gle against  what  is  hostile  and 
superfluous.  He  had  a  most  un- 
selfish consideration  for  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  older  peo- 
ple. But  even  here,  as  a  divinity  student,  the  scientific  method 
of  looking  at  theology  began  to  manifest  itself  in  his  mind. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1873,  Moody  and  Sankey  landed  in 
Edinburgh  and  began  their  great  mission.  The  movement  was 
looked  upon  with  considerable  prejudice  by  all  classes  of  society. 
But  Moody's  great  earnestness  and  common  sense  soon  began  to 
win. 

Just  how  Drummond  was  drawn  into  this  movement,  Dr.  Smith 
is  unable  to  tell ;  but  on  one  occasion  Moody  asked  two  divinity 
students  to  help  him  in  one  of  his  meetings.  They  refused,  but 
went  home  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  This  incident  no  doubt 
appealed  to  Drummond.  He  saw  that  Moody  was  trying  to  sup- 
ply the  very  thing  that  was  lacking  in  the  church,  and  he  could 
not  let  the  opportunity  to  help  pass  by.  Drummond  gained  from 
this  movement  not  only  the  power  of  organizing  and  leading  men, 
but  that  insight  into  character,  that  knowledge  of  life  on  its  low- 
est as  well  as  its  highest  levels,  that  power  of  interest  in  every 
individual  he  met,  which  so  brilliantly  distinguished  him,  and, 
in  later  years,  made  his  friends  feel  as  if  his  experience  and  his 
sympathy  were  exhaustless. 
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In  this  great  mission  movement  Drummond  b*  aver 

perhaps  as  potent  as   .Moody  himself.     Dr.  Stalker,    writing  of 
Drummond  as  a  revivalist,  say*  . 

t  at  that  time,  when  he  was  only  about  three  and  twenty 
and  very  youthful-looking,  it  must  have  been  very  curious  to  see 
him  handling  meetings  of  thousands  with  the  most  perfect  ease, 
tho  this  did  not  occur  to  any  of  us  then.  ...  It  was  like  mesmer- 
ism ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  actually  had  any  con- 

i  with  the  mesmeric  powers  which  he  occasionally  exhibited 
for  the  amusement  of  his  frier. 

Dr.  Smith  characterizes  this  revival  as  one  of  the  greatest  moral 
and  intellectual  movementsof  the  nineteenth  century  in  England. 
When  it  had  passed,  Drummond  returned  to  college.  He  now 
had  experience,  what  he  so  much  needed.  For  philosophy  he 
never  had  any  gift,  and  he  often  chaffed  those  who  had.  Altho 
he  continued  his  evangelist  work  in  and  out  of  college,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  waiting  for  a  new  crisis  in  his  career  to  turn  up.  In 
1876  he  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

"And  do  you  know,  a  strange  thought  comes  to  me  sometimes 
that  '  waiting  '  has  the  same  kind  of  effect  upon  one  that  affection 
has?" 

To  illustrate  what  a  boyish  spirit  this  man  had,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  invented  a  game  for  some  friends  at  a  country 
house  one  rainy  evening.     He  said  : 

"They  play  it  in  America  with  bowie-knives.  Four  men  are 
locked  into  a  dark  room,  each  in  a  corner,  and  the  survivor  wins. 
We'll  do  without  the  knives;  the  door  and  the  shutters  shall  be 
shut,  each  of  us  will  stand  in  a  corner,  and  the  first  who  gets  on 
another  man's  back  will  be  the  winner." 

Dr.  Smith  was  in  the  game,  and  he  says  it  was  the  most  ex- 
citing one  he  ever  played.  "Nobody  stirred  from  his  corner  for 
twenty  minutes.  Then  I  heard  a  scuffle  between  two  of  the 
others,  felt  my  way  to  fling  myself  on  both  of  them,  when  Drum- 
mond pounced  on  me  and  we  all  rolled  in  a  heap,  he,  of  course, 
on  top,  as  he  always  was." 

Drummond  was  given  the  chair  of  science  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  afterward  came  to  America  on  a  geological  expedi- 
tion with  Professor  Geikie.  About  this  time  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
concerning  the  war  between  religion  and  science : 

"  No  one   now  expects  science  from  the  Bible.     The  literary 
form  of  Genesis  precludes  the  idea  that  it  is  science.     You  might 
as  well  compare  'Paradise  Lost'   with  geology  as  the  Book  of 
-is." 

The  most  potent  personal  influence  in  Drummond 's  life  was 
that  of  Dr.  Marcus  Dod,  his  ecclesiastical  superior  at  the  Pass.l 
Park  Mission,  Edinburgh.  In  Dr.  Dod'fl  knowledge  of  literature 
and  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  our  time,  the  young  man 
1  numerous  opportunities  for  repairing  the  defects  of  his 
own  education. 

Dr.  Dod 'a  biblical  criticism  and  application  of  the  hypothesis 
of  evolution  to  the  interpretation  of  religion  were  decidedly  the 
greatest  influences  in  shaping  Drummond's  subsequent  views  in 
theology. 

mmond  had  a  high  bloody.      A  month  before  his 

be  said  to  one  of  b  "Moody  was  the  biggest  man 

•  r  met." 
Here  is  a  curious  story  bearing  on  Drummond's  book  "  Natural 
ritual  World."      It  is  told  by  his  brother-in-law  : 

"I  was  with   Henry  after  hi  rlenelm  (Janu 

.  [888),  when  we  found  ai  .1  notebook 

father,  the  old  William  nd,  in  which  be  had  some 

•  o  old  man  wrote,  aft« 

•  te  facts  in  the  spiritual  and  natural  life      '  Would  it  DOt 

re  if  it  turned  out  that  the  L  .'arc  and  of  the 

•narked   to  me 
i"!£e  •     Ti.  ,  "Natural 


Law."     Can  there  be  an  inherited  idea,  as  well  as  an  inherited 
tendency  ? '  or  words  to  that  effect." 

Drummond  then  asserted  that  the  laws  governing  both  spheres 
were  identical.  But  he  insisted  that  he  arrived  at  this  position  by 
the  inductive  method  ;  that  first  of  all  he  awoke  to  the  actual 
presence  of  certain  natural  laws  in  one  department  after  another 
of  the  spiritual  life — regeneration,  growth,  degeneration,  and  so 
forth.  This  he  emphasized  again  and  again.  He  had  not  first 
supposed  his  theory,  and  then  tried  to  see  if  the  facts  would  fit  it; 
but  he  had  first  encountered  the  facts,  gradually  recognized  their 
significance,  and  then  deduced  his  general  principle  from  them. 

Probably  no  book  of  its  kind  in  this  century  has  had  such  a  sale  as 
"Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World."  One  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  copies  have  been  taken  in  England  alone.  Dr.  Smith 
notes  that  the  book  was  much  more  popular  in  England  and 
America  than  it  was  in  Scotland.  This  is  due  to  the  hostile  criti- 
cism of  the  book  by  the  Glasgow  Club,  where  Drummond  was 
personally  very  highly  esteemed.  The  beautiful  style  of  the 
book,  its  rich  religious  experience,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  which 
it  is  brimful  account  for  its  wonderful  popularity. 

In  Russia,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  the  book  provoked  a 
deal  of  pamphleteering  and  lampooning  among  theologians  and 
scientists. 

Drummond  was  an  invalid  for  two  years  before  his  death.  He 
often  spoke  of  the  stupidity  of  being  ill,  and  said:  "Ah!  you  can't 
think  how  horrid  I  feel.  I  have  been  giving  all  my  life,  and  now 
it  seems  to  me  positively  indecent  to  be  only  getting.  Well,  per- 
haps there  is  a  lesson  in  that  too." 

No  man  ever  had  such  a  funeral.  Throughout  the  British  em- 
pire, in  many  of  the  universities  of  America,  and  in  Continental 
Europe,  men  met  and  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
sweetest  spirits  of  this  century. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

THE  International  Sunday-School  Convention,  to  which  some  2,000  dele- 
gates will  be  drawn,  will  meet  at  Atlanta,  Cla.,  April  27-29. 

The  total  number  of  adherents  to  "The  Friends  or  Quakers"  is  113,877,  a 
decided  increase  during  the  year.  In  the  United  States  they  number 
nearly  94,000. 

RECENT  statistics  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  in  England  show  364 
churches  and  chapels,  with  270  ministers  and  lay  workers.  Dr.  James  Mar- 
tineau  is  the  oldest  minister. 

A  whiter  in  The  Outlook  takes  up  the  question  of  minister's  salaries, 
and  selecting  the  Congregational  denomination  as  a  basis  finds  that  the 
average  salary  paid  to  the  Congregational  ministers  in  forty-two  States 
and  Territories  is  $1,125. 

MISS  Marianne  HarninghaM  has  for  over  forty  years  contributed,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  a  p>>em  to  every  weekly  issue  of  the  London  Chris- 
tian World,  and  her  prose  sketches  for  the  same  paper  have  been  almost  as 
m;inv.  Besides  this  she  wrote  for  many  years  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Eng- 
lish Sunday  School  limes,  which  she  still  edits.  The  titles  of  her  writings 
would  alone  fill  a  small  volume. 

DBAS   1- \kk.\r  has  made  the   announcement  to  the   ecclesiastical    world 

;i    tbe 'course  Of  the    recent  restorations  ot"  the  cathedral    under    his 

-    of  the   muruered   St.  Thomas  a   Hccket   have   been  dis- 

I  '•  an's  account,  the  skull  is  smashed  in  on   one 

side  at  the  point  where  the  murderous  blow  was  struck,  but  the  crown  oi 

the  he  id  is  not  missing,  as  has  been  generally  reported  by  tradition. 

newer  to  the  quel  nd  of  fish?     The  Amet  1- 

>an  HtbrtW  SSys:  "In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  for  the  most  part  denied 
their  religion  to  tboss  about  them  snd  practised  it  in  secret.  Openly  they 
lived  ■  life  apparently    they  had  to,  if  they  would 

abstained   from  meat  on  Friday,  they  perforo 
••.  and    partook  largely   of  which  the  Jewish  houi 

!  to  prepare  to   perfection      The  iy  became  a 

m  with  them,  and,  like   other  ingrained  customs,   was  kept    up   when 
the  moving  cause  had  long  paased  away." 

THI  ot   of    The   British    ll'eeilv  says  of    Dr.   Fair- 

India  on  the  Haskell  Foundation  :  "He  reached  the  climax 
k  influence    In   thS    last    tWO   lectures,  when   Jesus  was   introduced.     A 

•1  as  audience,  four  fifths  of  which  was  native,  fell  on  all. 

nent  among  the  men  anon  the  platform  was  Mr.  P  C   Mosoomdar, 

the  leader  of  ih<-  Hindu  Reformation  Society,    a  special  reception  was 

i\en  at  this  society,  known  as  the  Hrahn  Ll   which  Dr. 

Fairb.,  ed  to  a  course  of  catechetical    inquiry.    The  attend- 

ances at  the  lectures  were  much  larger  than  two  f( 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


GREAT    BRITAIN,   THE    UNITED    STATES,  AND 
CANADA. 

r  I  "  1 1 K  press  which  represents  the  opinion  of  "Our  Lady  of  the 
*■  Snows"  waxes  somewhat  petulant  when  discussing  the  ne- 
gotiations pending  between  the  United  Statesand  Canada.  There 
is  a  feeling  that  we  will  get  the  best  of  the  bargain,  must  get  the 
best  because  Great  Britain  needs  our  help;  and  the  Canadian 
papers  anticipate  a  torrent  of  jingoistic  editorials  in  ourown  jour- 
nals as  soon  as  Canada 
and  the  United  States 
have  come  to  terms.  A 
little  light  fencing  is 
indulged  in  which 
would  lead  the  unso- 
phisticated beholder  to 
think  that  many  Can- 
adians would  just  as 
lief  break  off  all  com- 
mercial intercourse 
with  us. 

The  Halifax  Herald 
believes  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  British 
West  Indian  planter, 
American  West  Indian 
sugar  will  have  to  be 
kept    out    of    Canada. 

WILFRID'S  HARD  TASK  ~,        „,  „,    , 

I  he  I  oronto  7  elegram 
Sik    Wilfrid    Laurier  :     "Good,    kind  * 

Uncle    Santa    Claus    is    going-    to    fill    your  objects  to  United  States 

stocking:  with  lots  ol  things  when  I  blow  securities  on  a  Cana- 
out  this  electric  light." 

Canada:    "  Yes— when   you  do  blow  out  dian    Stock   Exchange, 

that  electric  light."  The  Toronto  Week 
—  The  Telegram,  Toronto. 

growls     because    some 

schoolboys  are  to  be  sent  on  an  excursion  to  Tampa.  Many 
papers  do  not  even  wish  to  see  the  United  States  supplied  with 
wood  palp  from  the  enormous  forests  of  Canada  while  saving  its 
own  diminished  stock.  The  export  of  logs  to  be  manufactured 
into  pulp  in  the  United  States  certainly  meets  with  much  opposi- 
tion.     The  Monetary  Times,  Toronto,  says  : 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  bracket  free  pulp  with  free  logs,  tho 
the  two  may  not  be  completely  identified.  There  are  more  for- 
midable obstacles  in  the  way  of  free  logs  than  of  free  pulp,  and 
the  latter  would  probably  have  the  best  chance  if  it  stood  alone. 
Great  as  is  the  supply  of  pulp-wood  in  Canada,  the  enormous  de- 
mand of  the  United  States  would  soon  tell  upon  it  now  that  the 
native  supply  of  that  country  has  dwindled  to  a  narrow  span.  A 
market  for  free  pulp  does  not,  on  this  account,  offer  any  special 
temptation  to  Canada,  and  if  free  pulp  were  agreed  upon,  the 
concession  should  rather  be  viewed  as  an  advantage  to  the  United 
States  than  to  Canada.  .  .  .  Pulp  is  not  exactly  king,  as  cotton 
once  claimed  to  be,  but  it  is  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
future,  and  there  will  come  a  time  when  it  can  not  be  used  in  the 
lavish  way  that  it  is  at  present.  The  world's  supply  of  pulp- wood 
once  depleted  can  not  be  reproduced  with  the  rapidity  of  cotton, 
and  in  many  places  where  it  now  grows  it  would  not  be  repro- 
duced at  all. " 

Such  anti-American  measures  as  the  law  for  excluding  alien 
miners  from  British  Columbia,  which  was  modeled  after  Ameri- 
can patterns,  receive  universal  approval.  "We  want  a  free  hand 
as  against  our  neighbors,  not  an  entanglement,"  says  the  Toronto 
World,  referring  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  British 
Government.  The  general  impression  is  that  Canada  will  have 
to  pay  for  whatever  advantages  England  may  reap  from  the  pres- 
ent rapprochement  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
empire,  and  the  Canadians  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  game  is 


worth  the  candle.  Referring  to  the  open  solicitation  of  help  from 
the  United  States  as  expressed  in  the  speeches  of  many  eminent 
Englishmen,  Events,  Ottawa,  says: 

"  This  acknowledgment  that  the  burden  of  empire  is  becoming 
too  great  lor  her  broad  shoulders,  this  unbecoming  solicitation  of 
the  United  States  to  share  the  task  which  destiny  has  assigned  to 
her,  is  a  belittling  of  the  genius  and  resources  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Whatever  she  may  have  to  fear  from  a  further  policy  of 
isolation  is  not  so  evident  as  to  convince  any  thoughtful  man  that 
an  alliance  with  such  an  uncertain  quantity  as  the  United  States 
is  an  imperative  necessity.  And  yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  his  supporters  would  have  us  believe.  Britain's  self- 
respect  must  have  sunk  low  indeed  when  her  public  men  thus 
publish  to  the  world  that  her  friendship  is  going  a-begging." 

The  Montreal  Star  thinks  there  is  just  as  great  a  possibility  of 
an  extension  of  the  British  empire  across  the  southern  frontier  of 
Canada  as  that  the  United  States  will  get  even  as  much  as  a  foot 
of  Canadian  soil.  "The  Americans  should  remember  that,"  adds 
the  paper.  The  majority  of  Canadians  probably  agree  with  Sat- 
urday Night,  Toronto,  which  discusses  the  problem  of  Anglo- 
American-Canadian  relations  very  moderately,  in  a  long  article, 
which  we  condense  as  follows  : 

Canada's  loyalty  to  the  mother-country  is  about  to  be  tested, 
and  we  may  just  as  well  make  some  dispassionate  forecasts. 
Great  Britain  must  have  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  or  be  seriously  handicapped,  if  not  defeated,  in 
many  of  her  most  gigantic  schemes.  Slowly  and  cautiously  Great 
Britain  has  worked  toward  this  end.  When  the  opportunity  came 
she  kept  the  European  nations  from  interfering  with  the  United 
States,  and  encouraged  the  Americans  to  enter  into  an  expansion- 
ist policy  which  can  not  bo  carried  out  without  the  assistance  of 
the  British  navy.  And  now  Great  Britain  expects  the  United 
States  to  hold  back  the  European  nations  while  she  settles  some 
accounts  of  long  standing. 

Put  bluntly.  Great  Britain  is  anxious  that  Canada  shall  not  be 
a  source  of  irritation  to  the  United  States  lest  the  much-desired 
but  unwritten  compact  between  the  two  nations  be  interfered  with 
by  a  quarrel  between  us  and  our  neighbors.  Canada,  on  the 
other  hand,  remembers  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  of  incivil- 
ity and  injustice.  As  the  weaker,  we  have  been  overshadowed 
and  often  injured  and  insulted.  Yet  we  would  not  mind  letting 
the  Yankees  crow  over  us  if  we  felt  sure  that  Great  Britain  would 
understand  the  genuineness  of  our  sacrifices.     What  we  fear  most 
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UNCLE  SAM'S    OUT   OF   IT. 

Sam  :     "  But,  say,  neighbor,  you  can't  fossibly  live  without  my  market,  so 
what'll  you  give  to  get  in  ?  " 

Jack  :     "'  My  dear  old  boy,  don't   you  worry  about  me.     As  to  markecs, 
allow  me  to  observe  '  you're  not  the  only  pebble  on  the  beach  ! '  " 

—  The  Globe,  Toronto. 

is  the  obtuseness  of  the  Britisher,  and  this  comes  to  us  with  the 
memcry  of  how  cheerfully   our    interests  were  sacrificed  when 
British  diplomatists  alone  had  a  say  in  the  matter. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  advantages  from  the  United 
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The  people  there  having  conquered  a  nation  which  could 
not  fight,  look  upon  Cana  Cuba.     Some  superficial 

:is  think  if  we  had  been  independent  we  might  have 
i  with  gre  ition;   but  the  i  ..  maunder- 

ed wild  boasting  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in  the 
United  States  reminds  us  that  we  would  not  have  been  tr< 
better    than    the    poor,  weak    thing    which    was    so   "gloriously" 
whipped.     Of  course  we  know  that  if  the  United  States  were  to 

■.hey  would  find  a  more  virile  opponent  than  was  Spain, 
doubt  that  we  are  better  off  under  British  protec- 
tion, and  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  expect  some  return.  We 
must  make  some  sacrifices.  We  know  that  the  Americans  love 
ig,  and  the  hardest  thing  to  bear  will  be  their  vainglorious 
boastings.  We  can  afford  to  be  silent,  as  it  will  not  pay  us  to 
become  a  second  edition  of  Vankeedom.  He  is  a  poor  Canadian 
who  will  not  do  something  tor  the  empire's  sake. 


WILL   THE    EUROPEAN     NATIONS    COM3INE? 

"  '"p'HERE  is,"  remarks  the  Hamburger Nachrkhten,  "a slight 
A  falling-off  of  the  anti-German  sentiment  m  England." 
Such  articles  as  a  recent  paper  in  The  Contemporary  Review,  in 
which  Emperor  William  is  described  as  the  "arch-enemy  of 
and."  appear  less  frequently,  and  naturalized  Britons  of 
German  birth  find  admission  for  articles  advocating  an  alliance 
between  the  two  countries.  But  altho  the  possibility  of  a  war 
with  France  is  discussed,  Great  Britain  does  not  yet  offer  any 
advantages  to  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  make 
so  bold  a  bid  for  German  friendship  that  even  very  skeptical  Ger- 
mans begin  to  think  them  sincere.  Jules  Lemaitre  publishes  in 
hi  ho  lie  Paris  the  letter  of  a  French  officer,  which  runs  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  : 

France  is  really  in  danger  and  we  must  not  vacillate  any  longer. 
The  brutality  of  the  English,  their  war  preparations,  and  their 
intention  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  make  our  country  the  true 
champion  of  Continental  Europe.  Neither  Germany  nor  Russia 
can  wish  to  see  us  weakened  or  crushed,  and  it  depends  upon  us 
to  draw  them  to  our  side.  We  must  place  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
question  absolutely  in  the  background,  and  must  effectively  sup- 
port the  interests  of  our  new  allies. 

And  Jules  Lemaitre  adds  to  this: 

"If  any  Germans  read  these  lines,  they  are  requested  to  appre- 
ciate their  open  and  plain  import.  We  come  out  with  the  truth 
and  do  not  deny  that  we  are  in  a  bad  fix.  We  can  afford  to  do 
so  all  the  more  as  we  have  faith  in  our  strength.  It  will  be  found 
that  we  are  anything  but  a  dying  nation." 

The  Post,  Berlin,  thinks  this  looks  certainly  like  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  Europe.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  says  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  thing  for  Europe  that  Prance  begins  to  realize  that 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  lost  forever.  "The  country  remained  German 
while  Prance  possessed  it,  nobody  but  the  French  clergy  to-day 
favor  Prance,  and  no  German  will  allow  the  frontier  to  be 
changed.  For  the  rest,  the  French  need  only  study  history  to 
.•  themselves  that   France  lias  always  been  the  aggressor  in 

her  wars  with  Germany.     As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  she  is  safe 
from  attack."    The  Independance  Beige,  Brussels,  a  paper  often 

quoted   for  its  independent  judgment  on  international   questions, 
'self  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

Wlide  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  holding  out  his  invitations  to  I 
many,   Prenchmen   of  infiuen  ixious  to  efface   th< 

tude  of  the  German  officials  is  somewhat 
ing.     Like  the  individual  who.  while  bargaining  tor  a  new 

umbrella,  points  to  the  old  One  as  still  very  good,  <  'lermanv  would 

fam  have  us  believe  thai  the  Tripli  is  still  serviceable. 

Now,  the  Triple  Ail  .   look  at  "rolled  up."  but 

it  will  show  a  good  many  rents  in  bad    \  ratlin        And  Germany's 

such  that  she  i  to  isolate  herself.     For- 

midable as  is  bl  .'talked  on 

two  ar  to  the  "  bach- 

ment.     France  occu 


pies  the  place  of  the  "middle-aged  lady  in  search  of  a  business 
partner,  with  an  ultimate  view  to  matrimony."     Both  adverl 

lighted  to  find  that  they  are  near  neighbors,  and  there  is 
every  possibility  of  a  union.  One  thing  is  certain  :  Germany  is 
no  more  willing  to  give  up  Alsace-Lorraine  than  was  the  true 
mother  to  consent  to  the  killing  of  the  infant  before  King  Solo- 
mon. And  it  may  be  assumed  that  France  has  begun  to  accept 
the  decree  of  late.     She  lost  the  game  and  had  to  pay  the  piper. 

The  Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg,  which  repudiates  all  ad- 
vances on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  believes  that  Germany  will 
ultimately  be  forced  to  assist  the  Dual  Alliance.     It  says  . 

"  The  Times  threatens  France  and  Russia  with  the  Anglo- 
American-German- Japanese  combination.  All  that  is  nonsense. 
Neither  the  United  States,  nor  Germany,  nor  Japan  will  lend 
itself  for  tlie  furtherance  of  British  plans.  There  is  a  limit  to 
everything,  even  to  the  so-called  rights  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
rights,  moreover,  the  English  are  not  the  only  judges, 
matter  of  fact,  the  cabinet  at  St.  James's  knows  full  well  that 
France  is  not  isolated.  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Japan 
will  not  be  such  fools  as  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
Great  Britain." 

The  Strassburger  Post  says  that,  despite  the  skepticism  of 
Great  Britain,  a  rapprochement  between  the  French  and  German 
nations  has  actually  begun.  Berlin  is  full  of  Frenchmen.  For- 
merly they  never  went  there.  Many  of  the  French  students  in 
German  universities  pursue  studies  which  could  be  with  equal 
advantage  followed  in  France.  But  they  want  to  know  Germany. 
The  effect  can  not  but  be  beneficial  with  regard  to  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries. —  'Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


WHAT  THE   CZAR    REALLY   SUGGESTS. 

THE  Czar  will  not  ask  the  powers  to  disarm  at  once  when  the 
Peace  Conference  meets  in  St.  Petersburg.  But  this  does 
not  render  the  acceptance  of  his  proposals  more  probable,  as  he 
objects  to  the  pet  arm  of  nearly  every  nation.  The  new  explo- 
sive bullet  which  Great  Britain  has  substituted  for  the  dum-duin, 
the  American  specialties  of  ram  and  dynamite  gun,  the  French 
submarine  torpedo-boat,  and  the  German  air-ship  are  equally  de- 
nounced. The  Czar  will  submit  to  discussion  ten  points,  which 
are  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

i.   No  increase  of  military  or  naval  armaments  to  take  place  for 
a  specified  time,  nor  an  increase  of  the  budget  for  such  pur; 

2.    Plans  for  the  actual  decrease  of  existing  armaments  to  be 
discussed. 

New  arms  and  military  engines,  more  effective  than   those 
m  use  at  present,  to  be  prohibited. 

1.   The  use  of  destructive  explosives  to  be  limited,  no  balloons 
or  similar  inventions  to  be  employed  in  throwing  explosives. 

5.   The  use  of  submarine  vessels  as  torpedo-boats  to  be  prohib- 
ited. 

'..    No  more  vessels  to  be  built  for  ramming. 

7.  Tlie  Convention  of  Geneva  to  be  applied  111  maritime  warfare 
as  well  as  on  land. 

8.  Vessels  used  to  save  life  after  a  battle  at  sea  to  be  declared 
neutral. 

9.  The  stipulations  of  the  Brussels  Conference  to  be  revised  in 
'dance  with  modern  tactics. 

10.  To  adopt  some  rules  for  arbitration  in  all  cases  where  arbi- 
tration is  possible. 

The   Westminster  (,'azette,  London,  says: 

"  We  are  glad  that  the  C/.ar  and  his  advisers  have   thus  far  had 

the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
"Our  fleet  has  an  immense  preponderance  in  numbers,  and  if 

its  supremacy  were  threatened  at  all,  it  would  be  by  tlie  inven- 
tion of  some  new  engine  of  warfare,  whether  dynamite  gUUS,  BUb- 
1  d  torpedo  boats,  or  any  other  contrivance  of  high  destruc- 
tive power,  which  threw  the  modern  battle-ship  out  of  date,  or 
reduced  it^  effectiveness  in   relation  to   its   rivals.    ...    If    Russia 

remaii  •  build  ber  railway,  we  remain  free  to  establish  and 
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fortify  new  coaling-stations  or  new  naval  arsenals.     We  should 
get,  moreover,  a  gi  aranty  that  our  present  naval  supremacy, 

which  according   to  all   authorities  we  can   hardly  expect    to   im- 
prove, would  not  be  disturbed  within  the  period  of  the  status  quo. 
On  the  balance,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  lion's  share  of  advant.i 
likely  to  be  so  substantial   that  the   European   lambs  are  likely  to 
be  somewhat  jealous  of  lying  down  with  him." 

But  the  jingoorgans  in  Great  Britain  are  not  disposed  to  regard 
even  so  moderate  a  program  as  that  set  forth  by  Russia  as  accept- 
able. "  We  will  agree  to  the  status  quo  provided  the  proper  view 
(i.e.,  our  view)  is  taken  of  our  sphere  of  influence.  The  French 
papers  say  that  Great  Britain  is  in  no  mood  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  Liberie,  Paris,  says  : 

"It  was  ever  thus.  In  theory  your  Englishman  is  nothing  if 
not  peaceful,  unselfish,  humanitarian.  In  practise  he  furnishes 
such  examples  as  the  butchery  of  Omdurman,  his  refusal  to  arbi- 
trate, his  demands  for  everything  in  sight.  Great  Britain  is  firmly 
convinced  that  France  is  too  busy  with  her  own  affairs  to  resist 
even  the  most  outrageous  of  British  demands.  Hence  Great 
Britain  will  not  at  present  consent  to  arbitration." 

Indirectly  the  Czar's  circular  has  assisted  in  passing  the  latest 
naval  and  military  budget  in  the  German  Reichstag.  The  Social- 
ists, who  have  demanded  for  years  what  the  Czar  now  proposes, 
denounced  the  Russian  scheme  in  no  measured  terms,  and  the 
Reichstag  was  treated  to  a  speech  by  the  Minister  of  War  which 
resulted  in  large  majorities  for  all  demands  of  the  Government. 
General  v.  Gosler  said  : 

'"Anything  to  harass  the  authorities,'  is  the  motto  of  the  So- 
cialists, but  they  sometimes  overreach  themselves.  I  have  read 
in  the  Socialist  papers  that  the  Czar's  manifesto  is  designed  to 
confuse  people  and  to  bring  about  a  period  of  great  slaughter. 
Bebel.  at  Stuttgart,  declared  that  arbitration  is  impracticable. 
Liebknecht  describes  the  Czar's  proposal  as 'a  farce  or  a  trick. ' 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Social- 
ists can  blame  us  if  we  intend  to  keep  our  powder  dry.  Their 
own  opinions  are  in  our  favor." — Translatiotis  made jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SPANISH    OFFICERS  ON    THE    LATE    WAR. 

ACCOUNTS  published  by  Spanish  officers  prove  conclusively 
that  the  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  was  right 
when  he  wrote  home  from  Spain  :  "Tne  Spanish  secretary  of  the 
navy  is  only  bluffing.  There  is  no  navy."  Admiral  Cervera,  in 
a  series  of  letters  published  in  the  Epoca,  Madrid,  describes  the 
Spanish  naval  forces  in  the  main  as  follows : 

In  tonnage  the  Spanish  fleet  was  less  than  half  that  of  the 
United  States  ;  in  artillery  it  was  still  more  inferior.  But  this 
need  not  have  rendered  the'  struggle  hopeless  if  the  ships  had 
been  in  good  condition.  Nothing  was  done  to  make  them  so,  de- 
spite the  protestations  of  naval  officers  of  all  ranks  as  long  ago  as 
two  years  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Cristo- 
bal Colon  had  not  received  her  armament,  but  she  was  sent  to 
certain  destruction.  The  ammunition  was  bad  on  all  the  ships. 
The  Viscaya  needed  repairs  badly,  her  keel  was  damaged,  and 
she  steamed  three  to  four  knots  less  than  she  should  have  done, 
hampering  the  movements  of  the  whole  fleet,  and  using  up  her 
coal  with  alarming  celerity.  The  Alfonso  XII.,  the  Filipinos, 
the  Carlos  V.  were  useless  hulks.  The  system  of  artillery  used 
on  the  Viscaya,  Oquendo,  and  Maria  Teresa  had  been  con- 
demned as  useless  long  before  the  war ;  there  were  no  charts  of 
the  American  seas,  and  the  provisions  were  insufficient. 

All  this  the  Spanish  officers  knew  long  before  the  war.  "No 
wonder  that  Cervera  hesitated  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies,"  says 
the  Epoca,  "and  no  wonder  that  he  ended  his  last  despatch  in 
European  waters  thus  :  '  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  result. 
May  God  help  us.  Farewell  forever  !"'  Nor  were  the  officers  of 
the  army  in  Cuba  less  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle. 
Captain  Muller,  who,  despite  his  German  name  and  extraction,  is 
a  good  Spaniard,  writes  to  the  following  effect  in  his  book  on  the 
Spanish-American  War : 


When  Cervera  entered  Santiago  we  knew  him  to  be  doomed 

But  we  could  do  DOthing  but  prepare  to  die.  There  were  no  pro 
visions  in  the  city,  and  the  3,000  men  winch  came  from  Holguin 
under  General  Kscano  only  helped  to  dimmish  our  stock.  Every 
one  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  Ccrvera's  ships,  when  they  left 
Santiago,  were  defenseless.  Hut  neither  the  men  nor  the  officers 
could  bear  the  thought  of  being  stigmatized  as  CC wards,  and  thev 
were  determined  to  prevent  at  all  hazards  the  capture  of  the 
ships. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  American  land  forces  showed  con- 
spicuous bravery  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  lines.  They 
were  much  superior  in  numbers,  but  their  rifles  were  less  effec- 
tive. The  fighting  at  El  Caney  was  a  very  bloody  and  bitterly 
contested  affair.  Out  of  520  men  of  the  Spanish  Twenty-ninth, 
only  So  remained  after  the  battle.  The  American  soldiers  appre- 
ciated the  bravery  of  the  Spaniards,  and  treated  the  wounded 
well,  giving  special  attention  to  the  brave  Twenty-ninth.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  American  army  was  not  seeking 
our  blood,  but  the  jingoes  in  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Government  were. 

The  officer  admits  that  the  condition  of  Cuba  in  the  beginning 
of  1S9S  was  such  that  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  may 
be  excused,  tho  not  justified. —  Translations  made  Jor  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE   DOUKHOBORS. 

IN  nearly  every  European  country  sects  are  to  be  found  to 
whom  the  special  privilege  of  immunity  from  military  ser- 
vice is  granted,  such  as  the  English  Quakers  and  the  German 
Mennonites.  But  most  governments  nowadays  refuse  to  extend 
such  privileges  to  a  new  organization,  especially  if  its  members 
are  numerous.  Hence  the  Doukhobors,  a  Russian  sect  attempt- 
ing to  revive  early  Christianity  as  pictured  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  forced  to  leave  their  country,  and  Canada  will  be  their  new 
home.  On  the  whole,  the  Doukhobors  are  a  valuable  acquisition, 
being  good  workers,  punctual  taxpayers,  and  little  given  to  liti- 
gation. But  they  are  likely  to  preserve  for  a  long  time  their  own 
language  and  customs. 

The  Free  Press,  Ottawa,  says  : 

"Canada  was  for  some  time  not  certain  of  obtaining  those 
splendid  settlers,  the  Doukhobors.  The  Eastern  States  wanted 
them  badly.  And  now  not  only  is  the  Northwest,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  asking  for  'more,'  but  old  Quebec  is  casting  sheep's  eyes 
toward  the  Caucasus  and  alluding  to  the  desirableness  of  some  of 
'  the  next  batch  '  settling  on  some  of  the  vast  areas  of  land  to  the 
north  of  Quebec,  now  lying  fallow  for  want  of  cultivation." 

Saturday  Night,  Toronto,  is  delighted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Doukhobors,  driven  from  Russia  because  they  would  not  do  as 
other  Russians  do,  "avoided  the  land  of  lynch  law,  trusts,  and 
prejudice  against  aliens,"  in  order  to  settle  in  "the  freest  land  on 
earth  "  ;  but  there  are  signs  that  Canada,  too,  contains  a  large 
number  of  people  to  whom  alien  customs  are  an  (abomination,  and 
who  will  endeavor  to  induce  the  Russians  to  accept  Christianity, 
humanity,  and  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  Saturday  Night  says 
on  this  point  : 

"Busybodies  and  those  fussy  folks  who  neglect  their  own  im- 
provement so  as  to  have  plenty  of  time  to  reform  somebody  else, 
are  already  becoming  concerned  about  the  religion  and  morals  of 
the  Doukhobors.  Already  a  newspaper  which  has  no  more  morals 
than  a  billy-goat  has  said  :  'A  stop  must  at  once  be  put  to  these 
Doukhobor  marriages,  which  consist  of  nothing  but  shaking  hands 
and  a  mutual  consent  to  live  as  man  and  wife.'  If  we  want  to 
play  the  Russian  act  and  begin  trying  to  'put  a  stop  '  to  the  sim- 
ple practises  of  these  devout  people,,  we  shall  have  a  trainload  of 
trouble  on  our  hands.  .  .  .  They  consider  that  they  have  a  right 
to  worship  God  without  the  intervention  of  priests  and  preachers, 
and  no  one  but  a  meddler  will  propose  forcing  them  to  have  some 
special  functionary  to  officiate  at  their  marriages  or  funerals.  It 
is  not  the  preacher  who  marries  people  ;  they  marry  themselves. 
.  .  .  Under  these  circumstances,  and  remembering  that  these 
people  have  suffered  terrible  persecutions  for  what  they  consid- 
ered righteousness'  sake,  it  will  be  well  if  our  sectarian  propa- 
gandists would  leave  them  alone  and  our  prudes  and  busybodies 
refrain  from  at  once  starting  an  agitation  to  make  the  newcomers 
feel  uncomfortable.  I  can  not  see  any  benefit  that  would  be  de- 
rived from  trying  to  turn  them  into  Presbyterians,  Methodists. 
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Baptists,  etc..  but  infinite  harm  would  be  done  by  a  report  going 
abroad  that  we  had  i  at  people  here  than 

we  began   to  interfere  with   their  religion,  or  their   customs,    or 
with   their  reness.     Tune  will  soon   bring  about  all 

ible.  and  i  '  h  some  of  the 

elements  which  are  criticizing  them   ma  'ig  about  some 

changes  which  are  undesirable 

dwin  Smith,  in  the  Toronto  Si//:  it  that  the 

Doukhobors  undoubtedly  infringed  the  laws  of  Russia,  and  that, 

in    theory   at  least,  they  are  just   as   likely  to  be   persecuted  in 
Canada.     He  sa 

s  no  occasion  for  reviling  Russia.     Military  service 
is  the  law  of  that  empire.  rmany,  France,  and  other 

and  people  must  cither  conform  to  the  law 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  or  go  elsewhere.  Even  in 
e  Doukhobors,  as  Boon  as  they  are  naturalized,  will  by 
law  be  included  in  the  enrolled,  tho  not  in  the  embodied  militia. 
As  Canadian  citizens,  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  armed  force,  whereas  in  Russia  they  would  only  have  been 
submitting  to  the  power  of  the  Czar.  As  the  world  is  now  going, 
the  Doukhobors  will  have  to  fly  beyond  the  bounds  of  creation  if 
they  wish  to  get  entirely  rid  of  war." 

On  the  whole,  the  Russians  have  made  a  very  favorable  impres- 
sion, even  upon  people  disposed  to  be  prejudiced  against  them. 
The  St.  John  Sun,  which  opposed  them  at  first,  says. 

"The  faces  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  are  intelligent  and 
keen.  No  fault  can  possibly  be  found  with  their  habits.  They 
are  a  godly  people,  and  live  up  to  the  rule  that  cleanliness  is  next 
ess.  The  condition  of  the  Huron  when  she  reached 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  after  a  voyage  of  over  5,000  miles,  with 
r  list  of  2,000,  who  had  lived  on  board  about  a  month, 
was  all  the  reply  that  was  necessary  for  the  refutation  of  the 
charge  that  these  people  were  not  a  desirable  lot  of  settlers.  The 
ship's  deck  was  clean  enough  to  eat  a  meal  from.  When  the  au- 
thorities at  Halifax  boarded  the  steamer  their  first  remark  was. 
'  Why.  how  clean  the  ship  is  !  '  It  was  the  same  in  St.  John,  and 
the  remark  about  the  ship  can  truthfully  be  applied  to  the  people 
who  came  out  on  her." 


SOME     RESULTS     OF      EMPEROR      WILLIAM'S 
VOYAGE  TO    PALESTINE. 

"  I  "*HE  German  Emperor  was  not  a  little  disappointed  with  what 
1        he  saw  in   the    Holy   Land.      With   regard  to  the  continual 
jealousies  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine  he  spoke,  in  substance, 
as  follows  to  the  clergy  of  Bethlehem  : 

I  did  not  wish  to  express  my  disappointment;  but  as  others, 
including  my  court  chaplain,  feel  as  1  do,  I  will  not  keep  it  from 
you.  Only  Christian  life  can  impress  the  Mohammedans.  That 
they  do  not  respect  the  Christian  name  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
the  Mohammedans  who  have  to  prevent  the  Christians  from 
quarreling  with  each  other.  The  Mohammedan,  we  should  re- 
member, is  a  very  zealous  and  very  religious  man.  Preaching 
will  avail  nothing  with  him  ;  we  must  show  him  a  good  example. 
i  to  do  so,  and  to  see  that  it  is  done  by  others. 

lit  from  this  disappointment,  which,  as  the  Iterant,  a  Hutch 
re H v;  nly  what  Luther  felt  when  he  came 

t'>   Rome,  the  German   Emperor  has  had  much  pleasure.     The 

111  and  out  of    Germany  are  delighted   because,  for 

the    first   time   in    the   history   of  the  world,  a  strictly  Protestant 

les  the  champion  of  all  Christianity.      The  Catho- 

he   lias  obtained    for  them  a  bit  of   soil 

which  1  them  before  in  the  face  of  all  the  anna- 

The    Mohammedans    naturally   judge    other 

rather   than    th<  and    the    Km- 

them  to  accept  with  equanimity  what 

.    those  most    in- 

knigbts)   and    the 

Hall  r   own    public    buildings. 

The    only    taction  the    ultra- 

■    over  all  ( Ihria 
tianity,  and  who  In  .  fight  their  bat- 

rermany.     Their  method 

oin    the    Voce  tiel la 

•  b  the  I 'nited  Stalls  and 

theii    ruin' 
unholy  elliant 

tit  countru  I  ieir  ruin  ?  " 


But  the  Herman   Emperor's  protectorate  over  the  Christians  of 
the  Bast  is  not  undisputed.     The  London  Spectator  declares  that 
Britain,  the  guardian  of  everything  noble  and  good,  be- 
tlie  right  to  look  after  the   interests  of  people  who  do  not 
swear  by  the  Pope  ;    and  a  French  correspondent  of  the  Hamiels- 
blad.  im,    points  out  that  other  nations  may   interfere. 

He     ...  ■:   •      • 

The  Herman  Emperor  has  managed  to  assist  France  and  Russia 
Lwing  nearer  to  each  other.     Thousands,  tens  of  thousands, 
of  Russian   Orthodox   Christians  annually  go    to    the    Palestine. 
Are  these  to  pass  beneath  the  somber  black  cross  of  the  German 
Empire,  raised  above  the  Dormition  tie  la  Vitrget     Are  French- 
men, once  the  proudest  of  defenders  of  the  faith,  to  allow  Protes- 
•  »  supplant  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  misbelievers?     The 
voyage  of  the  Herman    Emperor   is   really   the   beginning   of  a 
union    between    France  and  Russia. —  Translations  made 
Jor  The  Literary  Digbst. 


THE    BREAKDOWN    OF    BRITISH     LIBERALISM. 

'T^HE  helpless  condition  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  England 
1  creates  a  good  deal  of  interest  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Its  inability  to  maintain  a  respectable  opposition  while  yet  ad- 
hering to  those  principles  which  during  the  larger  part  of  the  cen- 
tury earned  for  England  the  reputation  of  justice  and  humanity, 
convinces  the  people  of  other  European  countries  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  believe  themselves  strong  enough  to  dictate  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  sheer  force.  On  the  other  hand,  a  quick 
increase  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  England  is  expected,  as  the  lower 
classes  no  longer  have  hopes  to  make  themselves  heard  through 
the  Liberals. 

The  Journal  des  Dibats,  Paris,  remarks  that  Lord  Salisbury 
has  now  practically  everything  his  own  way,  especially  in  foreign 
politics.  Poltt/ken,  Copenhagen,  a  Liberal  paper  much  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  the  British  Liberals,  blames  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, who,  it  thinks,  destroyed  the  best  traditions  of  the  party 
when  he  tempted  the  British  public  to  aspire  to  the  rule  of  the 
world.  The  Nation,  Berlin,  a  Cobdenite  Radical  and  a  Manches- 
terian  of  the  old  school,  thinks  that  is  only  half  the  story.  We 
condense  its  remarks  as  follows  : 

Harcourt  and  Morley  represent  true  Liberalism;  they  favor 
neither  Imperialism  nor  Socialism,  two  currents  which  have  suc- 
cessfully attacked  Liberalism.  During  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Liberalism  was  very  successful  everywhere 
in  Europe  ;  lately  it  is  very  much  on  the  defensive  in  all  constitu- 
tionally governed  countries,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  Austria, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Hungary.  England  merely  follows  suit  The 
fact  is.  Liberalism  is  attacked  on  two  sides.  Soon  after 
begun  its  victorious  campaign  against  reactionary  Conservatism, 
another  element  appeared  upon  the  scene— Socialism.  This 
robbed  Liberalism  of  the  support  of  the  laboring  masses.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  national  idea  of  patriotism,  formerly  one  of  the 
main  planks  in  the  Liberal  platform,  has  been  successfully 
adopted  by  the  reactionaries.  Liberalism  has  created  many  liber- 
ties which  could  not  well  be  kept  from  the  people  in  this  age  of 
discovery,  invention,  and  progress,  and  all  attempts  to  enslave 
again  the  people  will  be  futile.  But  Liberalism  is  the  defender 
of  individual  freedom,  democracy  is  not.  and  as  democracy  and 
the  governments  agree  that  individualism  must  l>e  repressed, 
Liberalism  is  on  the  defensive. 

The  Socialist  vote  is  certainly  growing  in  England,  and  as  the 
English  Socialists  are  not  as  bitterly  doctrinal  as  their  Hei  man 
comrades,  an  agreement  with  the  extreme  Radicals  is  possible. 
Justit  <\  London,  says  : 

"We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  idea  of  some  cooperation  be- 
tween active  Radicals  and  Social- 1  >eniocrats,  which  would  not  in- 
volve the  compromise  of  our  principles  in  anyway,  is  still  making 
head  among  the  more  capable  and  honest  of  the  advanced  politi- 
cal party.  .  .  .  The  Socialist  vote  is  a  definite  factor  in  politics, 
whether  the  paid  Wirepullers,    who  are    kept    to   lie  to  the  sat 

tion  of  th'  vVhiga  and  Whiglings  like  to  acknowl 

it  or  not.      What    is  more.     .    .    .    Socialists  have  quite  made 

up  their  minds  to  prevent  the  Liberal   Party  as  it  exists  to-day 

from    ever    tak  ::       Fancy    Rothschild- Rosebery, 

Isquith,  ami  middle-aged  young  Grey  taking  con- 

OTt   of  triumvirate,  truly. 
We'll  take  good  care  they  never  have  a  chance  of  ruling  ov< 

In  short,  we   know  what  we  want— the  control  of  the  whole 
trial    machinery    by    the    people,    for   the    people,  and    D 

!  steps  which  lead  to  that  and  none  other.      1  >0  the 
ils  know  what   thev  want  -     A  convention  might  tell  us." — 
Translation*  matte j or  Thi  Literary  Drazrr. 
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Tailoi-mailf  >uits,  85  up. 

Duck,  Piqae  and  Linen  Miit~,  *i  up. 

l>u«'k,  Plqne  and  Linen  Skirts,  w.J  ap. 

Separate  Clotb  >kirt>,  94  up. 

Bicycle  Baits,  S4  ui>. 

ISieyele  Skirts,   v::  up. 

Kalny-day  suit>  and  ^Uirts. 

Biding   Habit-.  <iolf  Suits. 

We  aUo   make  liner  garments  and    se 
all  grades.     \V<-  pay  «>\prt  ss  charges  everywhere. 
If,  when  writing  to  us,  you  will  mention  .my  particular  kind 
or  color  of  samples  that  you  desire,  it  wil 

ure  to  send  you  a  lull  lii  Ij    what  you  wish.     We 

also    have   special    lines    ol    black    goods    ami    fabrics  for 
second-mourning.     Write  to-day    . 
pies  ;  we  will  send  them  to  you,  '  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  auil  lit   West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Progressive 
Physicians 


Endorse  Sanitas  Nut  products 
as  the  most  nutritious  of 
all  foods. 


By  a  unique  process  nuts  are  made 
into  several  tempting,  delicious  ali- 
ments to  suit  all  taste?,  easy  of 
tion  and  assimilation,  pleasing  to  the 
palate  of  the  hale  and  robust  as  well 
as  the  invalid. 

A  booklet  giving  sixty  ways  to  pre- 
pare Sanitas  Nut  Foods  into  appetiz- 
ing dishes,  sent  free. 

Sanitas  Nut  Food  Co.,  Lim. 

No.  71  Washington  St..  Battle  Creek.   Mich, 
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TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 


MK  Fulton  at.  Sew  York. -.-11  all  mak< 
buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudic 
Exchanges.    Immense  stock 
Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers  supplied. 


r price,  lion't 

ami  prioes. 

i      Shipped  for  trial. 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

M  inlater  Loom  is  transmits  from  Cat  .u'.is  a  1  runs 

oiitract  between  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  ami  the  Italian  firm  of  Laaaoni,  Martini 
roviding  for  the  working  of  the 
Goanta  coal-mines,  ol   the  best  harbors 

oi  Venezuela,  The  ooal  from  this  mine,  adds  Mr. 
l.oomis,  was  recently  tested  by  an  Italian  man-of- 
war,  ami.  If  the  coal  possesses  good  gas  oi  steam- 
malting  qualities,  the  output  will  seriously  affect 
the  consumption  of  American  and  English  coal, 
which  at  present  is  exclusively  used  it)  Vene- 
zuela. 

Consul  Goding,  of  Newcastle,  refers  to  the  recent 
thai   city  Of  a   member   of  a   Philadelphia 
Srm,  with  the  object  of  extending  trade  relations 
.Mi.  Goding  adds  that  his  own  efforts  to  increase 
the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  have  met 
with     some    success.      The     people,    lie    says,    are 
awakening  to   the  fact   that    they  can    pu 
better  grade  of  ^oods   from    the  United  States  at 
e  than  they  can  purchase  from   Kn^land. 
Business  men  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  consul  in  his  attempts  to  bring 
about  closer  business  relations  between  the  United 
ad  Xew  South  Wales. 


Brodowski  sends  from  Solinsjen  a  trans- 
lation of  a  clipping  from  the  Internationale  Volks- 
wtrl,  of  Berlin  (a  paper  considered  an  authority 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  national  economy),  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  American  railroad  values. 
Since  1893,  says  the  consul,  these  bonds  have  not 
enjoyed  a  good  reputation  in  Germany  ;  but  public 
opinion  has  been  gradually  changing.  The  article 
in  question,  which  exhaustively  reviews  the  situa- 
tion of  American  railways,  may  be  considered  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  stock. 


The  attention  given  to  the  commerce  of  Siam  is 
another  indication  of  the  growing  interest  of  the 
French  people  in  colonial  and  Oriental  trade.  It  is 
there  that  new  markets  are  looked  for  as  an  outlet 
to  the  constantly  increasing  productions  of  Europe. 
The  exports  from  France  to  her  various  colonies 
and  protectorates  now  aggregate  something  over 
$75,000,000  annually.  The  imports  foot  up  $74,000,- 
000  in  round  figures.  The  population  of  her  colo- 
nies and  protectorates  is  52,000,000. 


England  still  holds  the  supremacy  in  China,  as 
well  as  in  Siam.  In  1897,  20.000  English  ships 
entered  the  nineteen  treaty  ports  of  China,  against 
2,140  from  Germany  and  174  from  France. 


Germany's  foreign  trade  increased  from  $1,508,- 
206,000  in  1881  to  $1,772,624,000  in  1895.  Of  this  in- 
crease, $140,000,000  was  in  trade  with  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  British  India. 


The  French  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  has 
recently  been  informed  of  the  necessity  of  greater 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  trade  with 
Siam.  The  general  trade  of  that  country  is 
rapidly  growing.  In  1895,  it  aggregated  $24,- 
110,159.  In  1897,  it  had  augmented  some  $7,000,000. 
The  exportations  in  1897  were  $16,700,000,  con- 
sisting of  rice,  teak  wood  used  in  building  ships, 
cattle,  hides,  peltry,  roots,  and  nuts.  Impor- 
tations into  Siam  are  annually  increasing  in  im- 
portance,  as    the     people    are     beginning    to    use 
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Store 


The  "  Lawson  "  Carnation  Pink 

is  the  latest  and  most  popular  design  in 
Table  Linen.  By  an  exclusive  arrange- 
ment, we  have  secured  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  Table  Cloths  and  Napkins  bear- 
ing the  famous  "  I. aw  son  I  a  in  a  tion  Pink" 

pattern.  These  goods  an'  hand-made 
and  double-damask  all  sizes.  We  offer 
them  at  the  following  prices  : 

TABLE  CLOTHS 

:  x  2      yds at  $3   and  S.| 

2  x  2.'.    '  •'     "  $4   and  ($5 

2.\x2!'.      ■:    "  $$  am 
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NAPKINS 
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We  will  send  on  approval   a  set  of   these  Linens — to 
he  returned  if  not  satisfactory.     Send   for  sam 
sij^n.     Our  usual  assortment  of  Renaissance 

es,  and   Scarfs   will  interest   you.     Prices 
always  reasonable. 

TURKISH  TOWEL5.    We  have  the  greatest  bar- 
gain  in  hemmed  Turkish  Towels  ever  made,  at  25c.  each. 

WM.   S.   K1N5EY  &  CO., 

388  Fifth  Ave.  (Just  above  the  Waldorf)  New  York- 


A  NEW  RHEUMATIC 
REMEDY. 

A  prominent  physician  writes ; 

Spotswood,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me,  by  mail,  four 
more  bottles  of  Tartarlithine. 

1  will  alsj  here  state,  in  justice,  that  this  is  the 
most  welcome  remedy  that  has  come  into  my 
hands  since  my  beginning  of  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  has  given  me,  in  every  case  of 
rheumatism  in  which  1  have  used  it,  the  happiest 
kind  of  results.  I  have  used  discretion,  perhaps 
even  more  than  necessary,  in  its  employment; 
that  it  be  given  to  patients  whose  cases  do  not 
yield  to  ordinary  treatment,  old  chronic  cases  of 
gouty  diathesis,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  cal- 
careous deposits,  etc.  These  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  troublesome  patients  to  give  what  might 
fairly  be  termed  good  results.  Now  these  have 
been  the  very  kind  in  which  I  have  been  using 
Tartarlithine  with  the  very  happiest  results  to 
patients  and  myself.  Many  valuable  remedies 
come  daily  to  our  aid,  but  this  has  been  the  most 
welcome  one  to  me  thus  far. 

Yours  very  truly. 

J.  CD- .  M.  D. 

Regular  package  $1.00. 
Of   all   druggists   or   post-free  by  mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 

McKESSON  &  R0BB1NS, 
95  Fulton  Street,        .         .  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 
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OUR  OFFER  ^ULLY  EXPLAINED  IN 

LITERARY   DIGEST,  Oct 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  pnblication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


AND  PREMIUMS.-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
The  Larkin  Idea  fully  explained  In 
beautiful  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  if  mention  this  publication. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
22d,  Nov.  19th  and  26th. 
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DANGER  IN  SODA. 


Serious    Results 


Sometimes 


$>i      3 


( >ur  absent  ones  in  Cuba,  PortO 
Kit  11  and  the  Philippines  will  have 
ink  to  write  home  with. 

Uncle  Sam  lias  seen  to  that  and 
sent  them  plenty  of  CARTER'S. 

Another  proof  of  Uncle  Sam's  ap- 
preciation of  a  good  thing. 

Sixteen  different  kinds  to  choose  from, 
only  one  quality  of  each  kind  —  THE 
BEST. 


Follow     lt»    Kx- 


Common  soda  is  all  right  in  its  place  and  in- 
dispensable in  the  kitchen  and  for  looking  anil 
washing  purposes,  but  it  was  never  intended  for 
a  metln  iin  ,  and  pi  "pie  who  use  it  as  such  will 
some  day  regret  it. 

We  refei  to  the  common  use  of  soda  to 
relieve  heartburn  oi  ■-"ur  stomach,  a  habit 
whii  ii  thousands  of  people  practise  almost 
daily,  and  one  which  is  fraught  with  danger; 
moreover,  the  soda  only  gives  temporary  relief 
and  in  the  end  tne  Stomach  trouble  gets  9 
and  Wi 

The  soda  a<  ts  as  a  me*  banical  irritant  to  the 
walls  "f  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  1  ases  are 
on  record  where  it  accumulated  in  the  intes- 
tines, <  ausing  death  by  inflammation  or  peri- 
tonitis 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest 
and  surest  <  ore  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspep- 
sia) an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists 
under  the  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets. 
These  tablets  are  large  20-grain  lozenges,  very 
plea-ant  to  taste,  and  contain  the  natural  acids, 
peptones  and  digestive  elements  essential  to 
good  digestion,  and  when  taken  after  meals  they 
digest  the  food  perfei  tly  and  promptly  before  it 
has  time  to  ferment,  sour,  and  poison  the  blood 
and  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wnerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  i'i  all  (as—  of 
stomal  h  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain 
( iin-  not  only  for  sour  stomac  h,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  <  reate  a  healthy  appetite. 
u>  rease  flesh,  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  only  for  stomach  diseases  and  weak- 
ness and  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach 
trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  All 
druggists  Bell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50 
pi  r  pai  k.c 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  1  ure  maili  d  free  by  add 
ing  the  F.  A.  Stuart  <  0.  oi  Marshall,  Mich. 
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PERSONALS. 
Lieut.-Col.    F.   W.    Kitchener,  a  brother  of 

the  sirdar,  has  been  appointed  governor  of 
Khartum,  which  is  to  be  rebuilt.  He  served  in  the 
Afghan  War  of  1878-80  as  transport  officer  to  the 
Kabul  field  force,  and  was  present  in  the  advance 
on  Kabul  under  General  Roberts.  He  also  served 
with  the  Dongola  expedition,  under  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener,  in  1896. 


THE  fact  that  the  Empress  of  Austria  was  trav- 
eling incognito  when  she  was  assassinated  in  Swit- 
zerland, leads  the  Gau/ois,  of  Paris,  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  names  under  which  other  European 
monarchs  are  in  the  habit  of  traveling  incognito. 
Queen  Victoria  is  known  as  the  Countess  of  Bal- 
moral. The  Queen  of  Portugal  calls  herself  on 
her  travels  incognito  the  Marchioness  de  VUlarosa  ; 
Queen  Isabelle  of  Spain,  Countess  of  Toledo  ;  the 
Empress  Frederick,  Countess  of  Lingen  ;  Leopold, 
King  of  the  Belgians,  Count  of  Ravenstein  ;  the 
King  of  Portugal,  the  Count  of  Barcellos ;  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Count  of  Chester,  tho  when 
he  traveled  in  America  as  a  young  man  he  came 
as  Baron  Renfrew.  The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  uses 
the  name  of  Count  of  Murany  ;  the  Prince  Royal 
of  Sweden  that  of  the  Count  of  Cat  lsberg  ;  and 
for  many  years  the  Empress  Eugenie  has  traveled 
as  the  Countess  of  Pierrefonds. 


M.  DESCHANEL,  who  was  elected  permanent 
president  of  the  French  Chamber  the  other  day, 
is  the  ninth  to  hold  that  office  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Wallon  constitution,  M;irch,  1876.  The 
Palais  Bourbon  haa claimed  more  presidents  than 
the  Elysee,  for  the  republic  has  been  in  existence 
Ave  jreara  prior  to  1876.  The  Presidents  of  France 
have  been  MM.  Thiers,  MacMahon,  drew,  Carnot, 
Caeimir-Perier,  and  Felix  Fame.  The  Presidents 
of  the  Chamber  ha  v  been  MM.  Grtvy.  Gambetta, 
Brisson,  Floquet,  Mlline,  Caaimir-Porier,  Dupuy, 
Burdeau,  and  Deschanel,  M.  Brisson  has  occu- 
pied the  President's  seat  the  longest,  from  Novem- 
ber. 1881,  to  March,  1885,  and  from  December,  1804, 

to  June,  1808,  or  about  seven  Vears.  Next  to  him 
c iomea  M.  Floquet,  from  April.  1885,  to  April,  1888, 
and  from   October,   188.),    to  Januar; 

six   veais    three    months.      M.     Grfevy  Occupied    the 

chair  aboul  three  years,  from  March,  1876,  to 
February,  18711.  M.  Gambetta.  his  successor,  held 
it  until  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Ministere," 
November, 1881  that  is  to  iay,  thirty-three  months 
ne,  who  replaced  M.  Floquet,  April,  1888, 
remained  until  the  end  of  that  Chamber,  about 
eighteen  months;  If.  Casimir-Periei  presided  in 
tin- Chamber  from  January,  1  13,  to  Decern  be  1  of 
the  lame  year,  and  from  the  ad  to  the  37th  of  lime. 
1804  M.  Burdeau  only  held  the  seat  for  six  montha 
aftei  ins  election,  and  M.  Dupuy  aboul  the  same 
■  .  from  1  tocembei ,  1803,  to  Jn 
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DEACON  LIGHTS  oi  HISTORY 

MM  No  other  such  condensed  yet  picturesque  and 
readable  account  of  the  great  civilizing  agen- 
cies of  the  world. 

Contents  Vol.  VII. 

Tin   ,\mi  kican  Idea  : 

s  1'kanklin:  Di- 
plomacy. 

Washing  roa  i  The 
American  Revolution, 

I  ii-  IdamS:  Constructive 
Statesmanship. 

Thomas  JarpxasoN :  Popu- 
lar Sovereignty. 

Axurkw  Jackson:   Personal 

Polities. 

Henkv  Ci  ay  :  Compromise 
Legislation. 

Ions     C      ('almoin:     The 

Slave  y  Question. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  Civil 
War  and  Restoration  of 
the  I'nion. 

Contents  of  other  volutins,  critical  opinions  and  terms, 
sent  on  application. 

"  I  consider    Dr.  Lokd  unrivaled  in  his  own  field.     He 

is  /.icile  princcps  as  a  lecturer  on  historic  characters,      lie 

I   more-  in  an  hour  to  make  and   fix   the  picture  of  a 

man  or  woman  than  any  one  else  to  whom  1  ever  listened." 

-  AY.  .  Chmt,  S.  Robinson,  />./>. 

FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT,  New  York 


Busy  Man's 
Recreative  Reading 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  every  office,  school, 

home.    6av<  -  its  cost  in  lead. 


lieohanioaJ  perfeei  ii 

Milcl.ionh    I  \. 

LM>  IS  1  Lake  Street, 


No  toy.    Circulars  free. 
DICK  COMPANi  . 

Ill   \<-o. 

.-mi  Street,  NEW  VHUK. 


Banking-House 

OF 

Boody,  A\cLeltan  &  Co. 

(Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange) 
57    BROADWAY,  N.   Y. 

\\  a  "«n,  offei .  and  recommend,  •*  firal  mortgage 
6  15-year  Gold  Bond,  interest  payable  March  and 
September  at  the  State  Trust  Company,  New  York. 
■  11  .1  company 
which  has  regularly  paid  it-  aemi-annual  coupons 
aince  isn,  thui  demonstrating  the  Company'a 
strength  and  solidity  Aa  an  investment  bond, 
iriiv  should  he  very  attractive  Price 
1  11,  ul.ir  ..11  application. 
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Current  Events. 


Monday,  Ftbruat 

-The  Senate  ratifies  the  Treaty  of  P<  i 
Spain  by  .1  vote  i 

The  Hoase  passei  the  Census  bill. 

jAgoncillo,  the  representative  of  Agninaldo, 
harries  to  Montreal. 

A  statement   is  issued    by  the  Filipino  Junta 
at  'Hongkong    tliat  "the    fighting 
only  an  outpost  skirmish,  designed  to  Intluenoe 
the  vote  in  the  United  State-.  Senate  o 
Treaty." 

—  The  insular  cabinet  of  Puerto  Rico  is  dis- 
solved li\  General  Henry. 

Prinoe  Alfred,  grandson   of  Queen  \ 
dies 

— The  French  Parliamentary  Committee  ri 
the    Goverament  hill    providing   that    casi 
trial  revision  go  before  the  entire  Court  i>r  <iiN- 
sation. 

—Ex-Chancellor   of  the  German   empire   I 
von  Capiiv  i  ilies. 

Tuesday,  February  r. 
—The  sentence  of  General  Gagan  of  dismissal 

has  been  commuted  by  the  President   to  suspen- 
sion from   duty  for  six  years  without  loss  of  pay. 

— The   House   Committee  on    Naval    Affair! 
cides  to  recommend  the  construction   of  twelve 
war-ships. 

—Reports  from  Manila  announce  that  the  rebels 
are  in  full  retreat. 

—  The  Queen's  speech  is  read  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  the  convening  of  Parliament. 

— It  is  reported  that  indorsement  for  a  loan  of 
S7.000.000  is  being  sought  by  the  Cuban  advi- 
sory cabinet. 

Wednesday,  February  S. 

—The  Senate  passes  the  Indian  appropriation 
bill. 

— The  State  Department  decides  to  reject  the 
claim  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  for 
indemnity  on  account  of  strikers  killed  by  the  she- 
riff's posse  at  Ha/let  on,  Pa.,  on  September  10,  1897. 

— Aguinaldo  asks  for  a  cessation  of  host i lilies 
and  a  conference. 

—An  American  post-office  is  established  in 
Havana. 

—The  credentials  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  of 
Utah,  as  a  member  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  are 
received  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  House. 

Thursday,  February  9. 

— Generals  Wade,  Davis  and  Gillespie  are  ap- 
pointed members  of  a  court  of  inquiry  to  investi- 
gate General  Miles's  charges  against  army 
beef. 

—The  War  Investigation  Commission  sub- 
mits its  report  to  the  President  and  is  discharged. 

— The  Filipinos  evacuate  the  village  of  San 
Roque,  near  Cavite,  at  the  order  of  Admiral 
Dewey. 

— The  body  of  General  Garcia  arrives  in 
Havana. 

— The  House  of  Commons  rejects  an  amend- 
ment to  the  address  to  the  throne  relating  to 
u  lawlessness  in  the  church." 

Friday,  February  jo. 

—American  troops  take  Caloocan,  near  Manila. 
inflicting  heavy  loss  on  natives. 

—  President  and  Secretary  of  State  sign  peace 
treaty. 

— Spain  announces  that  she  will  not  sell  the 
Carolines. 

Saturday,  February  it. 

—  Fighting  near  Manila  continues.  Filipinos 
lose  heavily. 

—Earthquake  shocks  are  felt  in  Indiana. 

—The  President  nominates  Horace  A.  Taylor,  of 
Wisconsin,  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

—The  commercial  and  political  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  are  <lis 
cussed  in  the  Reichstag  by  Baron  von  Biilow, 
German  Foreign  Minister. 

Sunday,  February  iz. 

— A  Manila  despatch  savs  it  is  now  known  that 
the  Filipino  loss  is  fully  2,500  killed,  with 
wounded  vastly  in  excess  of  that  number,  and 
thousands  taken  prisoners.  All  this  has  been 
achieved  at  the  cost  of  65  Americans  killed  and 
257  wounded. 

— The  report  of  the  commission  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  the  war  is  made  public. 

— A  heavy  gale  sweeps  the  British  Isles,  caus- 
ing loss  of  property  and  life. 


COUGHS 
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Sore  Throat 
Effectively  Relieved. 
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John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  Boston. 
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EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

87th  Year.    Parties  limited.    Terms  reae  'i;il>le 
Conducted  by 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  H.  S.  PAE        Hens  1  '    Y 


Can  You  Be  Convinced 

THAT  EUCALOL  CURES  CATARRH? 

Our  advertisements  have  proved  convincing  to  thousands  of  fair-minded  men  and 
women  in  every  \sulk  of  lit'  clergymen,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  business  nun 
have  been  open  to  conviction,  and  now  endorse  Eucalol  Treatment. 

William  Reid,  General  Importer. 

S.  Eleanors,  P,  E,  island,  January  cS,  1899. 
The  Eucalol  Company,  Neva   York, 
Gentlemen:     I  enclc  >  herewith  one  dollar,  for  which 

please  send  me  t«<>   Imxes  of  your  antiseptic  powder  and   two 
of  the  cream  by  first  mail. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  nasal  catarrh, 
and  feel  to-day  that  I  have  been  completely  cured  by  three 

weeks'  treatment  of  your  Catarrh  Cure.      I    have   used  one  and 

a  hall  boxes  of  the   powder  and  about  one  tube  of  the  cream. 

The  last  lot  1  received  was  for  a  particularly  had  case  of  Ozena, 

Fetid  Catarrh.     The  person  has  had  it  from  infancy  and  is  now 

about  fourteen    years  of  age.      He   has  been    using 

your  treatment  about  two  weeks.     Theimpro 

is  already  quite  noticeable  ;  smell  all  gone  ;  no  (rusts 

have  formed  since  he  commenced  using  it.     I  have 

great  hope  that  with  continued  and  systematic  use 

of  the  medicine  it  will  effect  a  complete  cure. 

Please  send  the  stuff  along  by  the  first  mail  so  that 
he  will  be  in  no  danger  of  running  out  before  the 
new  lot  arrives.  Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  REID. 


St.  Paul  State  Bank. 

St.  Paul,  Neb.,  December  13,  1898. 
Dear  Sirs  : — Enclosed  please  find  N.  Y.  Draft  to 
pay  for  the  package  of  Eucalol  I  received  from  you 
some  time  ago,  which  was  seventy-five  (75)  cents, 
and  also  one  dollar  ($1),  for  which  send  me  two  pack- 
ages of  Eucalol.  Your  remedy  has  done  me  more 
good  than  anything  I  have  tried. 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN    J.  PAUL. 


Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  says  : 

"  Moisture  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  as 
essential  to  the  sense  of  smell  as  that  of  the  tongue  is  to 
taste." 

Are  jou  afflicted  and  STILL,  skeptical?  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  and  let 
us  prove  that  EUCALOL.  does  heal  and  does  cure.  If  you  are  afflicted  we  know  that 
EUCALOL  will  cure  you  1     Won't  delay— write  to-day  for  our 

GUARANTEE  TRIAL  OFFER: 


In  order  to  prove  the  curative  power  of  Eucalol  and  our  confidence  in  it,  we  will 
gladly  send  to  any  reputable  person,  upon  receipt  of  75c,  a  complete  treat- 
ment, with  full  directions,  charges  prepaid.  If  at  the  end  of  one  month 
it  has  not  benefited  you,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
turned at  once. 


Cleanliness  is  the  first  essential  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh,  the  first  symptom  of  which  f 

is  stuffiness,  sense  of  smell  and  taste  blunted,  and  breathing  through  the  mouth  becomes  K 

necessary  ;  dry  mucous  crusts  form  and  have  a  tendency  to  become  fetid.    The  only  scien-  w 

tific  treatment  is  an  antiseptic  wash  to  remove  these  crusts  and  the  accumulated  mucus,  r 

and  the  application  of  the  antiseptic  Eucalol  Emollient.    Dry  air,  vapor  fumes,  smoke,  W 

medicated  air  and  cocaine  preparations  relieve  temporarily  and  aggravate  the  disease.  9 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  physician  treating  catarrh  with  such  means?     The    Eucalol  K 

Treatment  antiseptically*  cleanses  the  nasal  passage,  and  applies  the  healing  antiseptic  L 

Eucalol   Emollient.     We   refer  to   Bradstreet's  or   Dun's    Commercial    Agencies   as  J* 

yt    to  our  standing.  V 

2j  We  are  anxious  for  every  07ie  subject  to  catarrh  and  cold  in  the  head  to  try  the  Eucalol  Treatment.  L 

THE  EUCALOL  COMPANY,  104  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
i  Eucalol  Emollient  Cures  Cold  in  the  Head,  25c.  t 


A  25  Days' 
Sea  Voyage 

Around 
Porto  Rico 


The  New  York  and    Porto  Rico  S.  S.  Company's  fast  American 
steamer  "  San  Marcos  "  sails  at  3  p.m.,  Friday,  March  17th. 

Touching  at  All  Ports  of  the  Island,  remaining  at  each,  one  or  two 
days,  giving  passengers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  Explore  Our  New  and 
Interesting  Colony  under  the  most  Perfect  Conditions. 

Rates  of  passage  $130  and  upward,  which  includes  board  and  stateroom 
during  the  time  the  steamer  remains  at  the  various  ports. 

Passengers  desiring  to  remain  on  shore  during  the  two  weeks'  stay  at  the 
Island  will  be  allowed  $3.00  per  day.     For  general  information  apply  to 
MILLER,  BULL  &  KNOWLTON,  Agents,  130  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO 


What  is  so  important  as 

Health  ?  —  impossible  without 
pure  water!  It  postpones  age 
and  its  infirmities. 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

is  simple,  economical,  and  ef- 
fectively produces  distilled  (the 
only  pure)  water.  Our  $\o  Still 
has  twice  the  capacity  of  others, 
and  is  the  only  still  recognized 
by  United  States  Government. 
Send  for  booklet. 
128  North  Green  St..  CHICAGO 


URPEE 


Best 


That  Grow 


SEEDS 

Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue 
for  1899,— Mailed  FREE  to  all. 

A  bright  Book  of  176  pages,  with  elegant  colored 
plates  and  illustrations  from  nature.  Circs  much  valu- 
able new  information.  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 
in   cash  prizes.    Write  a  postal  car.d  TO-DAY  \ 

W.  ATLEE   BURPEE  4.  CO.  PHILADELPHIA 


Readers  ot  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

Ail  communications  for   this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  356. 

Honorable    Men:  nmf  Herald 

Tourney. 

(The  Chess-Editor  of    The  B.  C.  M.  speak ~ 
problem  as  "very  curious"  and  "un- 
usually no-. 

Black  — Eight  Pieces. 
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White  — Eleven   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  357. 
Bv  H.  Lahdesman,  Berlin. 
Black— 1 


is    © 


••    Pieces 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

35'- 

Solution  recei  H.,  University  of 

Virginia  ;  h.  w  the  Rev.  1.   w. 

Bieber,  r.ethlehem.  Pa.;  the  Re*    1'    H.  Johnston, 
Elisabeth  tmpbell,  Camer- 

on. Tex.;  <  rville,  W.  V 

P.  P  rsi.n,   Win- 

BV,    J. 

Hamilton, 
ce,  Ifont- 

!•'.  Mullen, 

chol- 

son.  : 

Ont.; 

•■ .  W 

■  ■     1 
Tex.;  W,  li.   K  Vital ie 


Xtxdorff,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  H.  H.  Chase  and  C. 
S.  Luce,  Linden,  Mich.;  W.    11  .    Ret — 

mill,  led. 

Comments:  "Key  obvious,  but  the  composition 
superb"—  M.    \V.    H  -.    "Contains   nearly   all    the 

.  !      vV.   B.; 
"Commendable   for   symn  ■  .ind  fru- 

gality"—I.  \V.  B .;  "Good  piece  of  work"— F  H.  J.; 
"A  very  enjoyable  problem"  R.  M  C  ;  "A  neat 
concept:  Kasy,  but   pretty 

P.;  "A  beautiful  composition  "—A.  K  ;  "Not  diffi- 
cult, but  interest  ng"      I     i.     I.     '    \         urm 

e  few  pieces  involved " — C.  l>  S.; 
"Fine  two-mover "— H.  N  F  ;  "Hardly  ought  to 
be  a  prize-winner  "-W.  H.I). 

No.  352. 

Kt  x  P(B  6)  Q  x  B  P  ch            R  x  B  P,  mate 
2. 3. 

o  x  R  K  x  Q  imust) 

R  x  Q  ch  'J  x  P.  mate 

V     Kt  5  P  x  R(mn 

QxKtcfa  R-R  2,  mate 

Q-Kt  4  KxQ 

1,'  x  Kt  ch  R-B  2,  mate 

1.  2. 3. 

K  •  x  B 

r  variations  depend  upon  those  given. 

Solution  received  from  M  W,  H ..  H.  W.  B,  I. 
W.  B.,  F.  H.  J.,  R.  M.  C  ,  C  K  <>..  C.  P  p  .  1 ,  P.. 
A    K.,  J.  G.  I...  R.J.  M  ,  P.  R. 

Comments:  "A  beantifnl  piece  of  work  marred 
by  ugly  B  tws"     M     \V.  H.;  "Stl  B  being 

much    ado  about  nothing"     H.  \V.   B. ;  "' 
and  subtle  to  a  turn— but  White  is  too  agt:  1 
A    forced    key-move  always    indicates  a   lack    of 
I.    W.    B.j     "Very    fair  work"— P.   H.  J.; 
t    impress  me  as  altogether  firs: 
K.  If.  C;  "Tricky  and  difficult "— C.  F.  P.;  "Beau- 
tiful and  difficult "— G.  P. ;  "A  fine  memorial  "—A. 
K  ;  "Key-move  hard  to  find  "— (1.  T.  L.;  "A  fair  ex- 
ponent of  the  Jubilee;  'twas   a   r<  ya]  good  time, 
and   the  suggestive   idea  in  the  problem   is,  take 
one,  and  then  take  another" — R.  J.  M. 

The  reason  that  so  few,  comparatively 
this   problem   is  that   R   x    B  I  oted   by 

manv  as  the  kev-move.     This  is  defected  by  Kt — 

Qs- 

C.  R.  O.  sends  solution  of  347,  348,  349,  50.  A.  J, 
H..  M.  1".  M.,  J.  P.,  A.  K.;  the  Re  W  S.  Daaring, 
Orange,  Cal.J  Jean  V.  Fielding,  Windsor,  N.  S  ; 
and  Dr.  J,  S.  Rinehatt,  Camden.  Ark.,  got  349.  J. 
<;.  I...    1  tfedora  Darr  solved  34;.      The 

Rev.  E.  C.  H.  got  348. 

Our  Correspondence   Tourney. 
Firm  Game  of  the  Pih  \\  s, 

Ruy  1 


markable   thing  about   these   game  li 
rapid  pla\   nv;.     As  an  instance,  in  the  game  with 
Hymea,  while  the  American  consumed  two  hours 
and   eleven    minutes,   the    Frenchman   took    only 
fifty-five  minutes  to  beat  him. 

The  Janowsky-Showalter  Match. 

THIK  .  iME. 

tjueeen's  Gambit  Declined. 


SHOWALTER.     JAN' 

II    : 
>    P       Q   4  1 

1  p    y  B  ♦  P— K  3 

Kt— Ql       K 
4  Kt     B  3      1 

Ktj      P    K  k  -. 

6  I!  I   Kt  Px  1 

-  P      K  4  K      K 

■  P     K  Kt  1'     R 

1  Bx  P  P     >  I  Kt  4 

Kt  P     I  1  B  4 

■  2  Kt  1  P        B     B  4 

;  ..  -  b   Kt  ■ 

((  )Kt-Q  » 
iSQ  x  R  P     Q 

if  tj-k  5  (d)    R      Kt  4 
1 7  (  >      K    )  K 

B   4        Q   k       K   Kt  »q 

1  ,  y  k     K  so  Kt     K  ., 

H    K        K 

.'    ?         |; 


B  \    Ki 


K  >    Kt 


-•-■  Q    k  - 
13P1  B 

,;    Kt        B 

25  Kt  x  P 
tx  Q 

- 

.  -    l:        K     ;  k— K    4 

.  p   it  :     p   1  4 

BxB 

l:  K     Q3 

~,4   K      Kt  sq   R  \  P 

Q  4      Kt    : 

36  V-  k  4         Kt 
-  k     K  1:  4  k     K 
Kt«;      R 


40  K-B  .        k     R< 
P— R  4 

K  4 

4;  K     K.  1       P     k  , 

44    P-  R   r  K       K 

;-   1'     k  -         R      K  K  sq 
146  R-KKm|K      k 
K 1 

48  P-K  l:  j  :,,,k      K 

49  K       B 

- 

pRiP(o)KtiR 

k     K  R  sq 

54  P-Kl 

55  K      1 

56  K     K 

Kt     K  4ih 
R  ■         P— K 

61  K     Kt  7      K 

k  1  k 
R     R 

;    1  ih 

■  a  K      Kt  ■       R  x  P 
■    K   \  k 

[ 
1    7         P-Kl 

■  .  K     K 1  7      (>k 

Q-  B  7  ch 
-.    K       K:   -       <)-  Kl 

1 1  5  ch 
-.  K      Kt  -       Q— Kt  4 
74  K— B  Q     1 

-:    K       K:   •       Q— Kl 

-    K 

Q     Kt  4  ch 
K   -        K-K  1 
R 
,80  Ri^  . 


J.    B.    TROW-    O.E.W  II 

Hi: 
I    P      K   4  P—  K  4 

Kl 


.  B      Kt  5 
7  B  v    Kt 

BPxP 


Kt  1   P 
B     k  . 

Kt  P  v    B 
Kl     Kti 


10  R— Q  -  i     Q     t 

11  Kt- 


1       P    N    P    ../.    P 

R  x  Q 

15  Kt  xl'        B     I'  4 

Q    R        li   sq 

17  Ki     Q  4       B  x   Kt 

18  R  1  B         B  .v  B  P 

,-,  l:      K 


(a~)  Tt 

for    the    time    being,  the 
Black    can   eventually  d 

Q   B  P, 
The    betl 

ick  has,  already,  the  better  . 

lie    blunder    for    a  corre 
ite  In  I  wo, 

Janowski's  Fine  Play. 

•  w  York 
whom     are     several    o(    the     best 

'.  mei  li  a  Hi  I  '.  n.it  l.'Se  .. 
winning  from  Schmidt,  Richardson,  II 
Hanham.     Schroeter,    Delm.in,   \'t>n     der    Wen  a 

sfrd,     Kriehl' 

and  drawing  with  1  There- 


Notes  (abridged)  by  Emit  Kemeny,  in    Tkt  Ledger, 
PhiimdHphim. 

(a)  The  text  play  doubles  the'K  B  P  and  weakens 
the  King's  side,  but  j,ivfs  Black  the  <  pen  K  Kt 
file. 

(b)  Ca-  imewhat  riskv,  and,  at  least. 
should  have  been  delaved.  Much  better  was  P—Q 
5.  If  Black  answers  P—  B  5,  than  P  x  P  may  be 
played. 

(O  QxQ  ch  followed  eventually  by  K— Kt  2  at-.d 
P— B  3  was  likelv  to  tie.     The  text 

move  in  connection  with  Q  x  R  P  was  hard 
White  evidently  underrated  the   vain 
ponent's  attack. 

(d")  Loss  of  valuable  time.  K  K-  ■  followed 
eventually  by  P—  B  3  was  still  in     : 

Ce)  With    the    intention  to  continue    Kt  x  P  and 

P-Ki;. 

(f)  White  has  no  better  continuation  than  K-  B 
4,  which,  however,  loses  a  piece,  as  the  j 

of  the  ga 

(v; )   }\f  could  not  well  plav  R  x  P  ch,  on 
of  White's  K     Kt  sq  reply.    If  then  K  x  Kt,  White 
1'     B  .<,  regaining  bis  ; 

Hi.  He  could  no- 


di)  He  culd   not    play  P     I  -:nt  of 

xR  P;  if  then  R     K  k  -  -   R  iK 

R  4,  threatening  Kt  \  1    P  with  s 


,  on  ac 

t4> 

(ij  White    s 

:  g- 

(\i)    K: 

P  or  R  (B  4]  Kt. 

I  by  R— R  1 

;',  P  s  P 

•   ■        . 

- 
(no  Had  W 

would  li 
Q  4011  ai 

OS, 

(n)  A  'l  save 

R  and  R     K  R   ■ 

1  Kt  would  have  I  K     K  2. 

rat   win.     He 
R     K    Kt  lie  then 

P— B6,  P— K  K     K   .  ; 

66,    P     «.'  6  ch,  K  :.    B    P 

K  x  (.)  ; 
-.  P     Q  -      K  :  '- .    P     Q         K     O    7  and  mate 

next    move.     The    play  selected    wins  also,   but  it 
requires  more  not 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


PRESIDENT   FAURE   AND    HIS  SUCCESSOR    IN 
FRANCE. 

FRANgOIS  FELIX  FAURE,  President  of  France  since 
1895.  died  of  apoplexy  on  February  16.  Emile  Loubet, 
president  of  the  Senate,  was  elected  to  succeed  him  on  February 
iS,  by  both  Houses  meeting  in  National  Assembly  at  Versailles. 

President  Faure  was  born  in  Paris  in  1841.  He  began  life  as  a 
journeyman  tanner,  later  becoming  a  shipowner  in  Havre  and 
president  of  the  Havre  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  first 
elected  tothe  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  Republican  in  1881,  and 
he  became  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the  new  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Colonies  under  Premier  Gambetta.  He  held  the  same 
post  under  Premiers  Ferry  and  Tirard.  Premier  Dupuy  made  him 
Minister  of  Marine  in  1893.  At  the  time  of  President  Faure's 
death  M.  Dupuy  was  serving  as  his  Premier. 

M.  Loubet,  the  new  President,  was  born  two  years  earlier  than 
M.  Faure,  at  Marsaune.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  he 
became  mayor  of  Montelimar.  He  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  1876,  five  years  before  M.  Faure,  taking  his  seat  with 
the  Republicans  of  the  left.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1885  ;  became  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  the  short-lived  cabinet 
of  M.  Tirard;  became  Premier  in  February,  1892,  succeeding  M. 
de  Freycinet.  and  taking  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
His  strong  measures,  after  failure  to  secure  arbitration  of  the 
miners'  troubles  at  Carmaux,  were  supported  by  the  Chamber, 
but  his  ministry  went  down  in  November,  1892,  on  account  of  the 
Panama  scandals.  In  1896  he  first  became  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  regarded  as  a  Conservative  with  predilections  for  a 
stronger  republican  government.  It  is  asserted  that  he  has  not 
taken  sides  in  the  Dreyfus  affair,  but  antirevisionists  opposed 
his  election. 

The  Providence  Journal  reviews  M.  Faure's  presidency  as 
follows : 


"As  to  M.  Faure's  career  as  President,  any  review  must  be  di- 
vided into  a  discussion  of  his  acts  apart  from  the  Dreyfus  case 
and  a  survey  of  his  policy  throughout  that  remarkable  series  of 
episodes.  In  the  examination  of  the  four  last  years  of  his  life, 
apart  from  the  Dreyfus  case,  President  Faure  appears  as  an  ex- 
emplary head  of  a  great  state.  He  was  the  right  kind  of  a  man 
for  executive  of  a  republic  which  is  deficient  in  practical,  modern 
ideas  and  yet  is  obliged  to  compete  with  nations  that  are  guided 
by  practical  statesmen  for  the  most  selfish  ends.  He  has  done 
well  in  every  little  emergency  where  called  upon  to  play  a  part. 
He  has  kept  his  head  in  the  matter  of  Russian  sympathies.     Vis- 


M.   EMILE   LOUBET, 
New  President  of  France. 

iting  St.  Petersburg  as  a  plain  man,  he  conducted  himself  like 
neither  a  would-be  sovereign  nor  a  bourgeois  upstart.  No  re- 
publican nor  head  of  a  republican  state  was  ever  treated  to  such 
honors  as  he  received  from  the  Czar  on  behalf  of  France.  Such 
things  mean  less  to-day  than  they  would  have  implied  a  genera- 
tion ago,  but  they  were  enough  in  their  way  as  it  was  to  turn  the 
head  of  any  but  a  man  of  self-respect  and  noble  dignity.  More- 
over, the  President  spent  his  four  years  at  the  Elysee  Palace 
without  being  involved  in  scandal.  In  other  ways  he  has  given 
to  French  affairs  that  good,  moderate,  and  practical  tone  de- 
manded after  the  canal  disgrace  and  the  exciting  incidents  of 
President  Carnot's  assassination  and  President  Casimir-Perier's 
flighty  career. 

"It  is  but  the  truth  to  say  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to 
judge  Faure's  course  in  regard  to  the  Dreyfus  case  and  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  state  as  affected  by  that  complication.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  Dreyfus  case  is  the 
touchstone  of  his  career.  One  may  perceive  even  at  the  present 
time  that  he  has  not  acted  like  a  strong  man  in  connection  with 
that  affair.  He  has  not  been  weak,  but  his  direction  of  the  ad- 
ministrative influence  has  been  no  more  able  and  statesmanlike 
than  that  of  a  really  weak  man  might  have  been.  He  has  not 
fought  the  anti-Dreyfusards  as  President  Carnot  opposed  the 
dangerous  Boulanger.  Nor  has  he  attempted  to  call  around  him 
the  men  who  would  meet  their  onslaught.  He  has  been  tolerant, 
and  far  too  much  so,  following  out  his  first  administrative  act, 
the  amnesty  law,  with  a  too  consistent  logic.     The  firebrands 
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whom  he  permitted  to  return  to  their  native  land  have  done  more 
than  all  others  to  precipitate  the  Dreyfus  difficulty.  And  it  can 
not  be  forgotten  that  Prance  is  in  its  present  disturbed  condition 
after  four  years  of  President  Faure's  services  on  behalf  of  the 
state.  One  of  the  old  Republican  brood,  like  M.  Waldeck- 
leau  or  M.  Henri  Brisson,  who  in  1895  were  his  competitors 
for  the  first  place  in  the  nation,  would  have  ended  the  Dreyfus 
agitation  by  this  time.  As  it  is,  France  is  widely  believed  to  be 
not  far  distant  from  a  new  career  as  a  monarchy,  and  for  the  tol- 
erance of  the  growth  of  the  demand  for  a  militarism  the  President 
who  has  ju>t  passed  away  is  largely  blamable." 

Of  the  crisis  in  France  and  the  new  President  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says : 

"The  crisis  in  France  brought  about  by  the  sudden  death  of 
President  Faure  can  not  be  said  to  have  passed  until  after  the 
funeral  on  Thursday,  an  occasion  when  great  crowds  will  be 
drawn  to  the  streets  and  when  agitators  will  seek  to  incite  a  re- 
volt. This  is  foreshadowed  in  the  violent  speech  of  M.  Deroulede 
to  the  crowd.  .  .  .  But  for  the  present  France  is  governed  by 
law  and  order.  M.  Emile  Loubet  has  been  elected  President  by 
a  good  majority.  He  is  described  as  a  mediocre  country  lawyer, 
a  colorless  statesman,  whose  opinions  even  in  the  Dreyfus  case 
are  not  known,  and  apparently  the  chief  reason  for  opposition  to 
his  election  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  anti-Dreyfus  deputies 
to  elect  a  President  committed  against  revision.  But  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  if  M.  Loubet  should  be  established 
in  his  administration  the  country  will  have  a  safe,  conservative 
President,  the  kind  of  executive  now  so  greatly  needed.  M. 
■t  is  a  thoroughgoing  Republican;  he  is  not  ambitious  in 
the  sense  of  being  self-seeking,  and  he  accepts  office  in  the  right 
spirit,  as  a  trust  or  duty  imposed  upon  him  which  he  must  dis- 
charge strictly  according  to  law. 

"He  will  have  the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  Republicans, 
but  the  minor  factions  are  very  noisy  and  troublesome,  and  there 
is  no  knowing  what  they  may  accomplish  by  stirring  up  strife  and 
disorder  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  If  that  crisis  should  be  suc- 
cessfully passed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  better  admin- 
istration from  M.  Loubet  than  would  attend  the  exercise  of  execu- 
tive duties  by  a  more  brilliant  statesman.  He  is  devoted  to  the 
republic,  conservative,  keeps  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  no  one 
knows  exactly  where  he  stands  until  the  time  comes  to  act,  and 
yet  there  is  no  sign  of  weakness  in  his  former  administration  of 
affairs.  The  only  stain  upon  his  record  is  that  he  appeared  to  be 
lukewarm  regarding  the  investigation  of  the  Panama  scandals, 
but  even  his  enemies,  who  have  attempted  to  revive  the  cry  of 
Panama  against  him,  admit  bis  personal  honesty.  This  country 
has  become  so  accustomed  to  setting  aside  its  brilliant  orators  and 
finding  good  presidents  in  men  without  much  fame  as  leaders  or 
debaters  in  legislative  halls,  that  it  will  not  find  in  M.  Loubet 's 
retiring  disposition  any  sure  indication  that  he  is  unfit  for  the 
high  office  to  which  he  has  been  elected.  There  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  has  made  a  very  wise  choice." 


president  Mckinley  and  commissioner 
reid  on  the  philippines. 

TWO  important  addresses  dealing  with  the  Philippine  problem 
*■        were  made  at  banquets  in   Boston  and  Chicago  last  week. 
lent  McKinley  spoke  before  the  Home  Market  Club  in  Bos- 
ton on  February  16,  and  Whitelaw  Reid,  one  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners  at  Paris,  Bpoke  at  the  Lincoln  dinner  of  the 
Marquette  Club,  Chicago,  on  February  13.     The  President  em- 
phasized in  particular  the  bigh  moral  obligation  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  evolution  of  events,  wbicb  binds  the  people  of  the  United 

of  the   Philippines,  promote  good  order, 

and  fit  the  inhabitants  for  and  confer  upon  them  the  blessings  of 
on.     Mr,  I'     1  laid    tress  upon  the  fact  that 

the  P(  a  novel   principle  of  inter- 

I  for  us,  by  right  of  indemnity  for  the  war. 

enoni  l]  opportunities  not  to  be  thrown  away. 

■  M<  Kinley  said,  in  part : 


"I  do  not  know  why  in  the  year  1899  this  republic  has  unex- 
pectedly had  placed  before  it  mighty  problems  which  it  must  face 
and  meet.  They  have  come  and  are  here,  and  they  could  not  be 
kept  away.  Many  who  were  impatient  for  the  conflict  a  year  ago. 
apparently  heedless  of  its  larger  results,  are  the  first  to  cry  out 
against  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  their  own  act.  Those 
of  us  who  dreaded  war  most,  and  whose  every  effort  was  directed 
to  prevent  it,  had  fears  of  new  and  grave  problems  which  might 
follow  its  inauguration.  The  evolution  of  events  which  no  man 
could  control  has  brought  these  problems  upon  us.  Certain  it  is 
that  they  have  not  come  through  any  fault  on  our  own  part,  but 
as  a  high  obligation,  and  we  meet  them  with  clear  conscience  and 
unselfish  purpose,  and  with  good  heart  resolve  to  undertake  their 
solution 

"  We  hear  no  complaint  of  the  relations  created  by  the  war  be- 
tween this  Government  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  regard  the  Philippines  as  in  a  dif- 
ferent relation  ;  but  whatever  variety  of  views  there  may  be  on 
this  phase  of  the  question,  there  is  universal  agreement  that  the 
Philippines  shall  not  be  turned  back  to  Spain.  No  true  American 
consents  to  that.  Even  if  unwilling  to  accept  them  ourselves,  it 
would  have  been  a  weak  evasion  of  manly  duty  to  require  Spain 
to  transfer  them  to  some  other  power  -or  powers,  and  thus  shirk 
our  own  responsibility.  Even  if  we  had  had.  as  we  did  not  have, 
the  power  to  compel  such  a  transfer,  it  could  not  have  been  made 
without  the  most  serious  international  complications. 

"Such  a  course  could  not  be  thought  of.  And  yet.  had  we  re- 
fused to  accept  the  cession  of  them,  we  should  have  had  no  power 
over  them,  even  for  their  own  good.  We  could  not  discharge  the 
responsibilities  upon  us  until  these  islands  became  ours  either  by 
conquest  or  treaty.  There  was  but  one  alternative,  and  that  was 
either  Spain  or  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines.  The  other 
suggestions — first,  that  they  should  be  tossed  into  the  arena  of 
contention  for  the  strife  of  nations,  or,  second,  be  left  to  the  an- 
archy and  chaos  of  no  protectorate  at  all — were  too  shameful  to 
be  considered. 

"The  treaty  gave  them  to  the  United  States.  Could  we  have 
required  less  and  done  our  duty?  Could  we,  after  freeing  the 
Filipinos  from  the  domination  of  Spain,  have  left  them  without 
government  and  without  power  to  protect  life  or  property  or  to 
perform  the  international  obligations  essential  to  an  independent 
state?  Could  we  have  left  them  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  justi- 
fied ourselves  in  our  own  consciences  or  before  the  tribunal  of 
mankind?  Could  we  have  done  that  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  ? 

"Our  concern  was  not  for  territory  or  trade  or  empire,  but  for 
the  people  whose  interests  and  destiny,  without  our  willing  it, 
had  been  put  in  our  hands.  It  was  with  this  feeling  that  from  the 
first  day  to  the  last  not  one  word  or  line  went  from  the  Executive 
in  Washington  to  our  military  and  naval  commanders  at  Manila 
or  to  our  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris  that  did  not  put  as  the 
sole  purpose  to  be  kept  in  mind  first,  after  the  success  of  our  arms 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  own  honor,  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness and  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Did  we  need  their  consent  to  perform  a  great  act  for  humanity? 
We  had  it  in  every  aspiration  of  their  minds,  in  every  hope  of 
their  hearts.  Was  it  necessary  to  ask  their  consent  to  capture 
Manila,  the  capital  of  their  islands?  Did  we  ask  their  consent  to 
liberate  them  from  Spanish  sovereignty  or  to  enter  Manila  bay 
and  destroy  the  Spanish  sea  power  there?  We  did  not  ask  these; 
we  were  obeying  a  higher  moral  obligation  which  rested  on  us. 
and  which  did  not  require  anybody's  consent.  We  were  doing 
our  duty  by  them  as  God  gave  us  the  light  to  see  our  duty,  with 
the  con  sen  1  of  our  own  consciences  and  with  the  approval  of  civ- 
il i/.at  ion. 

"  Every  present  obligation  has  been  met  and  fulfilled  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Spanish  sovereignty  from  their  islands,  and  while  the 
war  that  destroyed  it  was  in  progress  we  could  not  ask  their 
views.  Nor  can  we  now  ask  their  consent.  Indeed,  can  any  one 
tell  me  in  what  form  it  could  be  marshaled  and  ascertained  until 
and  older,  so  necessary  to  the  reirji  of  reason,  shall  h 
and  established?  A  reign  of  terror  is  not  the  kind  of  rule 
under  which  right  action  and  deliberate  judgment  are  possible. 
It  is  not  a  good  time  for  the  liberator  to  submit  important  ques- 
tions concerning  liberty  and  government  to  the  liberated,  while 

they  an  I  in  shooting  down  their  rescuers 

"The  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  American   people.      Until   the   treaty  was   ratified   or  rejected 
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the  Executive  Department  of  this  Government  could  only  preserve 
the  peace  and  protect  life  and  property.  That  treaty  now  com- 
mits the  free  and  enfranchised  Filipinos  to  the  guiding  hand  and 
the  liberalising  influences,  the  generous  sympathies,  the  uplifting 
education,  not  of  their  American  masters,  but  of  their  American 
emancipators.  No  one  can  tell  to-day  what  is  best  for  them  or 
for  us.  I  know  no  one  at  this  hour  who  is  wise  enough  or  suffi- 
ciently informed  to  determine  what  form  of  government  will  best 
subserve  their  interests  and  our  interests,  their  and  our  well- 
being. 

"If  we  knew  everything  by  intuition — and  I  sometimes  think 
that  there  are  those  who  believe  that  if  we  do  not  they  do — we 
should  not  need  information  ;  but.  unfortunately,  most  of  us  are 
not  in  that  happy  state.  The  whole  subject  is  now  with  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  is  the  voice,  the  conscience,  and  the  judg- 
men  of  the  American  people.  Upon  their  judgment  and  con- 
science can  we  not  rely?  I  believe  in  them,  I  trust  them.  I 
know  of  no  better  or  safer  human  tribunal  than  the  people. 

"Until  Congress  shall  direct  otherwise,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  to  possess  and  hold  the  Philippines,  giving  to  the 
people  thereof  peace  and  order  and  beneficent  government,  afford- 
ing them  every  opportunity  to  prosecute  their  lawful  pursuits, 
encouraging  them  in  thrift  and  industry,  making  them  feel  and 
know  that  we  are  their  friends,  not  their  enemies,  that  their  good 
is  our  aim,  that  their  welfare  is  our  welfare,  but  that  neither  their 
aspirations  nor  ours  can  be  realized  until  our  authority  is  acknowl- 
edged and  unquestioned. 

"That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  will  be  benefited  by 
this  republic  is  my  unshaken  belief.  That  they  will  have  a  kind- 
lier government  under  our  guidance  and  that  they  will  be  aided 
in  every  possible  way  to  be  self-respecting  and  self-governing 
people  is  as  true  as  that  the  American  people  love  liberty  and 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  their  own  Government  and  in  their  own 
institutions. 

"No  imperial  designs  lurk  in  the  American  mind.  They  are 
alien  to  American  sentiment,  thought,  and  purpose.  Our  price- 
less principles  undergo  no  change  under  a  tropical  sun.  They  go 
with  the  flag.  They  are  wrought  in  every  one  of  its  sacred  folds, 
and  are  inextinguishable  in  its  shining  stars. 

Why  read  ye  not  the  changeless  truth, 
The  free  can  conquer  but  to  save? 

"If  we  can  benefit  these  remote  peoples,  who  will  object?  If 
in  the  years  of  the  future  they  are  established  in  government 
under  law  and  liberty,  who  will  regret  our  perils  and  sacrifices? 
Who  will  not  rejoice  in  our  heroism  and  humanity?  Always 
perils,  and  always  after  them  safety.  Always  darkness  and 
clouds,  but  always  shining  through  them  the  light  and  the  sun- 
shine; always  cost  and  sacrifice,  but  always  after  them  the  frui- 
tion of  liberty,  education,  and  civilization. 

"I  have  no  light  or  knowledge  not  common  to  my  countrymen. 
I  do  not  prophesy.  The  present  is  all- 
absorbing  to  me,  but  I  can  not  bound 
my  vision  by  the  blood-stained  trenches 
around  Manila,  where  every  red  drop, 
whether  from  the  veins  of  an  American 
soldier  or  a  misguided  Filipino,  is  anguish 
to  my  heart,  but  by  the  broad  range  of 
future  years,  when  that  group  of  islands, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  year  just  past, 
shall  have  become  the  gems  and  glories  of 
those  tropical  seas,  a  land  of  plenty  and 
of  increasing  possibilities,  a  people  re- 
deemed from  savage  indolence  and  habits, 
devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace,  in  touch  with 
the  commerce  and  trade  of  all  nations,  en- 
joying the  blessings  of  freedom,  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  of  education,  and 
of  homes,  and  whose  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  shall  for  ages  hence  bless 
the  American  republic  because  it  emanci- 
pated and  redeemed  their  fatherland  and 
set  them  in  the  pathway  of  the  world's 
best  civilization." 


as   representing  the  somewhat  different  point  of  view  of  a  (Re- 
publican) peace  negotiator,  we  quote  at  length  : 

"If  we  have  brought  back  too  much,  that  is  only  a  question  for 
Congress  and  our  own  people.  If  we  had  brought  back  too  little, 
it  might  have  been  again  a  question  for  the  army  and  the  navy. 

"No  one  of  you  has  ever  been  heard  to  find  fault  with  an  agent 
because  in  making  a  difficult  settlement  he  got  all  you  wanted, 
and  a  free  option  on  something  further  that  everybody  else 
wanted  !  Do  you  know  of  any  other  civilized  nation  of  the  first 
or  even  the  second  class  that  wouldn't  jump  at  that  option  on  the 
Philippines?  Ask  Russia.  Ask  Germany.  Ask  Japan.  Ask 
England  or  France.  Ask  little  Belgium  !  And  yet  what  one  of 
them,  unless  it  be  Japan,  has  any  conceivable  interest  in  the 
Philippines  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  mighty  republic 
which  now  commands  the  one  side  of  the  Pacific,  and  unless  this 
American  generation  is  blinder  to  opportunity  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  will  soon  command  the  other? 

"Put  yourselves  for  a  moment  in  our  place  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
Would  you  really  have  had  your  representatives  in  Paris,  the 
guardians  of  your  honor  in  negotiating  peace  with  your  enemy, 
declare  that  while  Spanish  rule  in  the  West  Indies  was  so  wicked 
and  barbarous  that  it  was  our  duty  to  destroy  it.  we  were  now  so 
eager  for  peace  that  for  its  sake  we  were  willing  in  the  East  to 
reestablish  that  same  wicked  and  barbarous  rule?  Or  would  you 
have  had  your  agents  in  Paris,  the  guardians  also  of  your  ma- 
terial interests,  throw  away  all  chance  for  indemnity  for  a  war 
that  began  with  the  treacherous  murder  of  266  American  sailors 
on  the  Maine,  and  had  cost  your  treasury  during  the  year  over 
$240,000,000?  Would  you  have  had  them  throw  away  a  magnifi- 
cent foothold  for  the  trade  of  the  farther  East,  which  the  fortune 
of  war  had  placed  in  your  hand  ;  throw  away  a  whole  archipelago 
of  boundless  possibilities,  economic  and  strategic ;  throw  away 
this  opportunity  of  centuries  for  your  country?  Would  you  have 
had  them,  on  their  own  responsibility,  then  and  there  decide  this 
question  for  all  time,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  reserve  it  for  the 
decision  of  Congress,  and  of  the  American  people,  to  whom  that 
decision  belongs,  and  who  have  the  right  to  an  opportunity  first 
for  its  deliberate  consideration  ? 

"They  [your  Peace  Commissioners]  were  dealing  with  a  nation 
with  whom  it  has  never  been  easy  to  make  peace,  even  when  war 
was  no  longer  possible  ;  but  they  secured  a  peace  treaty  without 
a  word  that  compromises  the  honor  or  endangers  the  interests  of 
the  country. 

"They  scrupulously  reserved  for  your  own  decision,  through 
your  Congress  or  at  the  polls,  the  question  of  political  status  and 
civil  rights  for  the  inhabitants  of  your  new  possessions. 

"They  pledged  the  United  States  to  absolute  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  for  all  these  recent  Spanish  subjects — 
pagan,  Mohammedan,  Confucian,  or  Christian. 

"They  maintained,  in  the  face  of  the  most  vehement  opposi- 


Commissioner  Reid's  address  has  been 
more  briefly  quoted  in  the  press  in  general 
than  the  utterances  of  the  President,  but, 
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tion  not  merely  of  Spain,  but  of  wellnigh  all  Europe,  a  principle 
vital  to  oppressed  people  struggling  for  freedom — a  principle 
without  which  our  own  freedom  could  not  have  been  established, 

and  without  which  any  successful  revolt  against  any  unjust  rule- 
could  be  made  ble.  That  principle  is  that, 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  rule  and  practise  in  large  transfers  of 
sovereignty,  debts  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  territory  if  in- 
curred by  the  mother-country  distinctly  in  efforts  to  enslave  it. 
Dcurred,  your  repret  persistently  and  success 
fully  maintained  that  no  attempt  by  the  mother-country  to  mort- 
gage to  bondholders  the  revenues  of  custom-houses  or  in  anyway 
to  pledge  the  future  income  of  the  territory  could  be  recognized 
as  a  valid  or  binding  security — that  the  moment  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor  relaxed  its  grasp,  his  claim  on  the  future  revenues  of 
the  oppressed  territory  was  gone.  It  is  a  doctrine  that  raised  an 
outcry  in  every  Continental  bourse,  and  struck  terror  to  every 
gambling  European  investor  in  national  loans,  floated  at  usurious 
profits,  to  raise  funds  for  unjust  wars.  Hut  it  is  right,  and  one 
may  be  proud  that  the  United  States  stood  like  a  rock — barring 
anyroad  to  peace  which  led  to  loading  either  on  the  liberated 
territory  or  on  the  people  that  had  freed  it  the  debts  incurred  in 
the  wars  against  it.  If  this  is  not  international  law  now,  it  will 
be;  and  the  United  States  will  have  made  it. 

it  your  representatives  in  Haris  placed  your  country  in  no 
tricky  attitude  of  endeavoring  either  to  evade  or  repudiate  just 
obligations.  They  recognized  the  duty  of  reimbursement  for 
debts  legitimately  incurred  for  pacific  improvements  or  otherwise, 
for  the  real  benefit  of  the  transferred  territory.  Net  till  it  was 
shown  that  of  the  Philippine  debt  of  forty  millions  Mexican,  or  a 
little  under  twenty  millions  of  our  money,  over  a  fourth  had  been 
transferred  direct  to  aid  the  war  in  Cuba,  and  the  rest  had  been 
mainly  spent  in  the  war  in  Luzon,  did  your  representatives  hesi- 
tate at  its  payment ;  and  even  then  they  decided  to  give  a  lump 
sum  equal  to  it.  which  could  serve  as  a  recognition  of  whatever 
debts  Spain  might  have  incurred  in  the  past  for  expenditures  there 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

"They  protected  what  was  gained  in  the  war  from  adroit  efforts 
to  put  it  all  at  risk  again,  through  an  untimely  appeal  to  the  noble 
principle  of  arbitration.  They  held — and  I  am  sure  the  best 
friends  of  the  principle  will  thank  them  for  holding — that  an  hon- 
est resort  to  arbitration  must  come  before  war,  to  avert  its  horrors, 
not  after  war,  to  escape  its  consequences. 

"They  were  enabled  to  pledge  the  most  protectionist  country 
in  the  world  to  the  liberal  and  wise  policy  of  the  open  door  in  the 
East. 

"And  finally  they  secured  that  diplomatic  novelty,  a  treaty  in 
which  the  acutest  senatorial  critics  have  not  found  a  peg  on  which 
inadmissible  claims  against  the  country  may  be  hung. 

"At  the  same  time  they  neither  neglected  nor  feared  the  duty 
of  caring  for  the  material  interests  of  their  own  country — the  duty 
of  grasping  the  enormous  possibilities  upon  which  we  had  stum- 
bled, for  sharing  in  the  awakening  and  development  of  the  far- 
thest Bast.  That  way  lies  now  the  best  hope  of  American  com- 
merce. There  you  may  command  a  natural  rather  than  an 
artificial  t  ide  which  pushes  itself  instead  of  needing  to 

.     a    trad,-    witli    people    who    can    send    you    things 
you    want   ami  can  not    produce,    and    take  from    you  in   return 
.    they    want    and    can     not    produce;    in    other    words,    a 
trade    largely    between    different    zones,    and    largely    with     less 

advanced  peoples,  comprising  nearly  one  fourth  the  population 

of  the  globe,   whose    wants    promise    to     be     speedily    and    enor- 
mously develo] 
"The  Atlantii  irriea  mainly  a  different  trade,  with  peo- 

who  could  produce  or  procure  else- 
where much  of  what  they  buy  from  us,  while  we  could  produce, 
it    driven    '  '    of   what  we   need   to  buy  from    them.       It  is 

■  lean    artificial    trade,  as    well    as   a   trade    in 

which  we  have  lost  the  i  and  will  find  it  difficult  to  re> 

'In-  Atlantic  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
"The    Pa  in,    on    the   contrary,    is    in    our   hands    now. 

than  half  •  th  ,  side,  dominate 

.ii   the  Sandwich  and  Aleutian 

•die  authoi ity  "f  the  I Inited  state 
pine  archipelaj  the  China  s< 

commanding  position  on  the  other  side 

ontrol  of  it  and  of  the  fabulous  trade 

the  twentii  .  it  enabli  a 


the  United  States  to  convert  the  Pacific  Ocean  almost  into  an 
American  lake. 

"Are  we  to  lose  all  this  through  a  mushy  sentimentality,  char- 
acteristic neither  of  practical  nor  of  responsible  people — alike  un- 
American  and  un-Chnstian,  since  it  would  humiliate  us  by  show- 
ing lack  of  nerve  to  hold  what  we  are  entitled  to,  and  incriminate 
entailing  endless  bloodshed  and  anarchy  on  a  people  whom 
we  have  already  stripped  of  the  only  government  they  have  known 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  whom  we  should  thus  abandon  to 
civil  war  and  foreign  spoliation?" 

Mr.  Reid  proceeds  to  dispose  of  alleged  bugbears  in  this  fashion  : 

"Let  us  free  our  minds  of  some  bugbears.  One  of  them  is  this 
notion  that  with  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  our  manufac- 
turers will  be  crushed  by  the  products  of  cheap  Eastern  labor. 
Hut  it  does  not  abolish  our  custom-houses;  and  we  can  still  en- 
force whatever  protection  we  desire. 

"Another  is  that  our  American  workmen  will  be  swamped  under 
the  immigration  of  cheap  Eastern  labor.  Hut  tropical  labor  does 
not  emigrate  to  colder  climates.  None  have  ever  come.  If  we 
need  a  law  to  keep  them  out,  we  can  make  it. 

"It  is  a  bugbear  that  the  Filipinos  would  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  therefore  have  the  same  rights  of  free 
travel  and  free  entry  of  their  own  manufactures  with  other  citi- 
zens. The  treaty  did  not  make  them  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  all ;    and  they  never  will  be,  unless  you  neglect  your  Congress. 

"  It  is  a  bugbear  that  anybody  living  on  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  United  States  must  be  a  citizen.  The  Con- 
stitution says  that  'persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  '  ;  while  it  adds  in  the 
same  sentence,  'and  ,>f  the  State  wherein  they  reside, '  showing 
plainly  that  the  provision  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  territories. 

"It  is  equally  a  bugbear  that  the  tariff  must  necessarily  be  the 
same  over  any  of  the  territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  is  in  the  nation  itself.  The  Constitution  requires 
that 'all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  the  same  through- 
out the  United  States.'  and  while  there  was  an  incidental  expres- 
sion from  the  Supreme  Bench  in  iS2oto  the  effect  that  this  should 
include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  territory,  it  was  no 
part  even  then  of  the  decision  actually  rendered,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  stretch  this  mere  dictum  of  three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago.  relating  then  at  any  rate  to  this  continent  alone,  to  carry  the 
Dingley  tariff  now  across  to  the  Antipodes." 

Brushing  aside  these  bugbears,  says  Mr.  Reid,  what  are  the 
obvious  duties  of  the  hour? 

"  First,  hold  what  you  arc  entitled  to.  If  you  are  ever  to  part 
with  it,  wait  at  least  till  you  have  examined  it  and  found  out  that 
you  have  no  use  for  it.  Before  yielding  to  temporary  difficulties 
at  the  outset,  take  time  to  be  quite  sure  you  are  ready  now  to 
abandon  your  chance  for  a  commanding  position  in  the  trade  of 
China,  in  the  commercial  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  the 
richest  commercial  development  of  the  approaching  century. 


UNCLF.  SAM.    I  i  i|   n  ii:|<ls|  . 


-ist  ;iih-i-  of  Ai;ni  I    Sain  will  now  entertain  tho 

world  for  a  few  momenta.     Tht  Bvtnimg  .\nrs,  Dttroit. 
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"Next  resist  admission  of  any  of  our  new  possessions  as  States 
or  their  organization  on  a  plan  designed  to  prepare  them  lor  ad- 
mission. Stand  firm  for  the  present  American  Union  of  sister 
States,  undiluted  by  anybody's  archipelagoes. 

"Make  this  fight  easiest  by  making  it  at  the  beginning.  Resist 
the  first  insidious  ert'ort  to  change  the  character  of  this  Union  by 

leaving  the  Continent.  We  want  no  Puerto  Ricans  or  Cubans  to 
be  sending  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Washington  to  help 
govern  the  American  Union,  any  more  than  we  want  Kanakas 
or  Tagalosor  Visayasor  Mohammedan  Malays.  We  will  do  them 
good  and  not  harm,  if  we  may,  all  the  days  of  our  life;  but, 
please  God.  we  will  not  divide  this  republic,  the  heritage  of  our 
fathers,  among  them. 

"Resist  the  crazy  extension  of  the  doctrine  that  government 
derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  to  an 
extreme  never  imagined  by  the  men  who  framed  it,  and  never  for 
one  moment  acted  upon  in  their  own  practise.  Why  should  we 
force  Jefferson's  language  to  a  meaning  Jefferson  himself  never 
gave  it  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  Louisiana,  or  Andrew  Jack- 
son in  dealing  with  those  of  South  Carolina,  or  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  the  seceding  States,  or  any  responsible  statesman  of  the 
country  at  any  period  in  its  history  in  dealing  with  Indians  or 
New  Mexicans  or  Californians  or  Russians?  What  have  the 
Tagalos  done  for  us  that  we  should  treat  them  better  and  put 
them  on  a  plane  higher  than  any  of  these? 

"And  next,  resist  alike  either  schemes  for  purely  military  gov- 
ernments; or  schemes  for  territorial  civil  governments,  with  offices 
filled  up  by  carpet-baggers  from  the  United  States,  on  an  allot- 
ment of  increased  patronage,  fairly  divided  among  the  bosses  of 
the  different  States.  Egypt  under  Lord  Cromer  is  an  object- 
lesson  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  more  excellent  way  by  men  of 
our  race  in  dealing  with  such  a  problem.  Better  still,  and  right 
under  our  eyes,  is  the  successful  solution  of  the  identical  problem 
that  confronts  us,  in  the  English  organization  and  administration 
of  the  federated  Malay  states  on  the  Malacca  peninsula 

"  If  there  is  real  reason  to  fear  that  the  American  people  can 
not  restrain  themselves  from  throwing  open  the  doors  of  our 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  such  sister  states  as 
Luzon  or  the  Visayas,  or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or 
even  Cuba,  then  the  sooner  we  beg  some  civilized  nation,  with 
more  common  sense  and  less  sentimentality  and  gush,  to  take 
them  off  our  hands  the  better.  If  we  are  unequal  to  a  manly  and 
intelligent  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  the  war  has  entailed, 
then  let  us  confess  our  unworthiness,  and  beg  Japan  to  assume 
the  duties  of  a  civilized  Christian  state  toward  the  Philippines, 
while  England  can  extend  the  same  relief  to  us  in  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico.  But,  having  thus  ignominious!}'  shirked  the  position  de- 
manded by  our  belligerency  and  our  success,  let  us  never  again 
presume  to  take  a  place  among  the  self-respecting  and  responsi- 
ble nations  of  the  earth  that  can  ever  lay  us  liable  to  another  such 
task.  If  called  to  it,  let  us  at  the  outset  admit  our  unfitness, 
withdraw  within  our  own  borders,  and  leave  these  larger  duties  of 
the  world  to  less  incapable  races  or  less  craven  rulers. 

"Far  other  and  brighter  are  the  hopes  I  have  ventured  to  cher- 
ish concerning  the  course  of  the  American  people  in  this  emer- 
gency. I  have  thought  there  was  encouragement  for  nations  as 
well  as  for  individuals  in  remembering  the  sobering  and  steady- 
ing influence  of  great  responsibilities  suddenly  devolved.  When 
Prince  Hal  comes  to  the  crown  he  is  apt  to  abjure  Falstaff.  When 
we  come  to  the  critical  and  dangerous  work  of  controlling  turbu- 
lent, semitropical  dependencies,  the  agents  we  choose  can  not  be 
the  ward-heelers  of  the  local  bosses.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time 
to  rally  the  brain  and  conscience  of  the  American  people  to  a  real 
elevation  and  purification  of  their  civil  service,  to  the  most  ex- 
alted standards  of  public  duty,  to  the  most  strenuous  and  united 
effort  of  all  men  of  good  will,  to  make  our  Government  worthy  of 
the  new  and  great  responsibilities  which  the  Providence  of  God 
rather  than  any  purpose  of  man  has  imposed  upon  it." 


Tins  thing  of  taking  up  the  white  man's  burden  is  no  snap.  —  The  Republic, 
St.  Louis. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hanna  would  have  us  lay  a  bounty  on  Filipino  scalps.—  The 
World -Her  aid,  Omaha. 

The  Filipino  doesn't  seem  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  compulsory 
civilization.  —  The  Record,  Chicago. 

AGONClLLO's  steal  to  second  base  did  not  get  much  applause  from  the 
grand  stand.—  The  Times,  Richmond. 


TREASURY    DEFICIT. 

DURING  the  debate  t>n  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Chairman  Cannon  (Rep.) 
of  the  appropriations  committee,  declared  that  Secretary  Gage's 
estimate  of  a  deficit  of  $112,000,000  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  July  1,  was  much  too  low.  Chairman 
Cannon's  estimate  places  the  probable  deficit  at  $159,000,000,  not 
including  the  payment  of  $20,000,000  to  Spain  under  the  provi- 
sions of  tha  Peace  Treaty.  Nor  did  these  figures  include  pro- 
posed expenditures  for  ship  bounties  or  aNicaraguan  canal.  Sec- 
retary Gage's  estimate  of  a  deficiency  of  only  $31,000,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  could  not  have  included,  in  Mr.  Cannon's  opinion, 
the  increased  expenditures  necessarily  following  the  occupation 
of  the  Philippines,  for  treaty  obligations  (claims  already  amount- 
ing to  $25,000,000),  or  for  the  increase  of  both  army  and  navy. 
Present  revenues,  he  thought,  would  "support  the  navy  ami 
army  and  perform  our  duties  here  and  in  our  outlying  possessions 
this  year  and  next,  but  if  we  are  to  accomplish  that  we  must  see 
to  it  that  no  great  appropriations  go  through  in  the  immediate 
future.  If  you  take  on  great  blocks  of  expenditures  you  must 
issue  bonds."  He  added  that  there  could  be  no  reduction  in  the 
war  taxes  during  the  next  two  years. 

Timely  Note  of  Warning. — "Mr.  Cannon  would  encourage 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  merchant  marine  and  the  construction  of 
the  canal  upon  the  important  condition  that  federal  revenues  be 
forthcoming  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures  for  these  purposes. 
Furthermore,  in  his  judgment  there  is  not  sufficient  time  left  at 
this  session  of  Congress  to  give  the  requisite  consideration  to  the. 
subsidy  or  canal  bill. 

"'The  Canal  bill,'  declared  the  speaker,  'can  not  properly  be  considered 
during  the  next  three  weeks.  When  you  can  tell  me  what  the  cost  of  this, 
enterprise  will  be  and  when  we  can  get  title  to  the  territory  and  arrange 
the  means  to  pay  for  the  canal,  I'll  join  hands  with  you.' 

"Presenting  the  situation  in  another  form,  Mr.  Cannon  is  rep- 
resented as  declaring  that  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
all  the  available  cash  in  the  Treasury,  exclusive  of  the  $100,000,- 
000  gold  reserve,  would  be  spent  except  $8,000,000;  'in  other 
words,  all  the  revenues  of  the  year  will  have  been  expended  and 
the  war  loan  will  have  been  expended,  save  $8,000,000. '  The  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  for  naval  equipment  must  be  met.  The 
country  must  support  an  increased  army,  a  large  portion  of  it  still 
engaged  in  actual  warfare  in  the  Philippines  to  suppress  a  rebel- 
lion against  the  federal  authority.  The  duty  before  us  with  ref- 
erence to  our  new  responsibilities  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
and  the  payment  of  the  liabilities  we  have  already  unselfishly 
assumed  on  their  behalf,  are  serious  obligations.  The  existing 
heavy  drafts  on  the  federal  Treasury  should  not  be  supplemented 
by  financial  responsibility  for  projects  in  the  furtherance  of  which 
the  bonded  debt  of  the  nation  and  its  revenues  must  be  enor- 
mously augmented.  Mr.  Cannon  has  discharged  a  patriotic  duty 
in  drawing  public  attention  to  what  he  perceives  to  be  the  facts. 
A  policy  of  silence  would  be  futile  and  foolish." — The  Ledger 
(Ind.  Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"Tiresome  Talk  about  Public  Economy."— "With  the  war 
tax  loaded  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  $610,000,000  is 
all  the  revenue  in  sight  for  the  year,  and  that  will  not  pay  the 
expenses  and  urgent  demands  upon  the  Government.  Several 
years  ago  a  great  howl  was  made  because  Congress  for  two  years 
appropriated  $500,000,000  a  year,  or  $1,000,000,000  for  the  two 
years.  No  Congress  since  then  has  been  able  to  get  along  with 
much  less  than  $500,000,000  a  year,  and  now  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  are  largely  over  $600,000,000  a  year. 

"This  vast  and  growing  nation  will  need  to  spend  a  great  deal 
of  money,  even  with  a  really  economical  Administration.  Now, 
when  all  political  parties  are  demanding  that  all  sorts  of  whole- 
sale benefits  must  be  paid  broadcast  out  of  the  Government's 
coffers,  it  is  useless  to  talk  anymore  about  an  economical  Admin- 
istration, and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a  government  bond 
issue  will  be  called  for  before  the  country  is  much  older." — The 
Picayune  (Dem.) ,  New  Orleans. 

Expansion  at  Expense  of  Home  Interests.— "Expansion  is 
expensive.     Home  interests  must  suffer  to  meet  the  cost.  .  .  . 
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To  retain — and  subjugate — '  our  outlying  possessions. '  there  must 
be  a  large  and  continuous  increase  in  our  army  and  navy  expen- 
ditures and  in  other  expenses.  It  is  'a  logical  sequence. '  It  we 
take  up  "the  white  man's  burden  '  in  the  tropics  it  can  not  but 
gall  the  shoulders  of  the  home  dwellers.  The  money  for  carrying 
on  the  expansion  policy  must  come  out  of  the  people  and  must  be 
the  first  provided. 

•■  It  there  are  tube  large  appropriations  for  home  improvements, 
if  needed  public  buddings  are  to  be  erected,  if  harbors  are  to  be 
improved  and  waterways  deepened,  they  must  wait  to  see  if  an\ 
thing  is  left  after  the  obligations  which  the  expansion  policy  has 
entailed  upon  us  are  met.  If  not  enough  is  left  the  improvements 
must  wait  for  years,  or  bonds  must  be  issued  and  the  burden  of 
debt  and  interest  increased. 

"As  Mr.  Cannon  well  said-  'It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  com- 
mon prudence  fully  to  realize  the  condition  which  confronts  us. '" 

—  The  Plain  Dealer  (/Jew.).  Cleveland. 

Obstruction  to  the  Nicaragua  Canal. — "Secretary  Gage  is 
somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  foregoing  figures.  He  thinks  they 
are  entirely  too  high  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
alarm.  Mr.  Cannon's  error  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  expen- 
ditures for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  will  be  proportionately 
as  great  as  for  the  part  of  the  year  just  closed,  whereas  it  is  ap- 
parent that  war  outlays  are  decreasing  and  that  the  averages  for 
the  coming  months  will  be  considerably  less  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time  back.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  Nicaraguan  canal  bill  should  not  be  passed  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  There  never  can  be  any  quarrel  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  about  an  expenditure  which  may  be  called 
a  good  investment.  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  the  Nicaraguan  canal 
should  have  been  built  long  ago.  The  men  in  Congress  who  are 
opposing  it,  when  the  urgency  of  its  construction  is  so  apparent, 
would  seem  to  be  deficient  both  in  intelligence  and  patriotism." 

—  The  Eagle  (fnd.  Dew.),  Brooklyn. 


REPORT   OF  THE   WAR  INVESTIGATING  COM- 
MISSION. 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  has  appointed  a  military 
court  of  inquiry  (consisting  of  Maj.-Gen.  James  F.  Wade, 
Brig. -Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  Col.  George  L.  Gillespie,  and  Lieut. - 
Gen.  George  B.  Davis,  recorder)  to  investigate  Major-General 
Miles's  allegations  concerning  beef  furnished  to  the  army,  the 
report  of  the  War  Investigating  Commission  receives  little  re- 
spect from  the  newspaper  press.  This  commission  of  nine  was 
appointed  by  the  President  last  September  (see  The  Literary 
DlGKST,  October  i)  and  in  the  course  of  its  work  visited  various 
camps  and  held  sessions  in  different  cities  to  take  testimony.  Its 
members  were  Maj.-Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  chairman  ;  Maj.- 
Gen.  Alexander  McDowell  McCook,  Brig. -Gen.  John  M.  Wilson, 
.-.  Urban  Woodbury  of  Vermont,  Gen.  James  A.  Beaver. 
Col.  Charles  Denby  (appointed  a  Philippine  Commissioner).  Col. 
J.  A.  Sexton  (who  died  February  5),  ('apt.  Evan  P.  Howell,  and 
Dr.  Phini  .  nor. 

An  official  abstract  of  the  65,000  words  of  the  report  was  given 
to  the  press  ><\\  February  1-'.  This  shows  that  of  405  witnesses 
examined,  only  Miles  refused  to  be  sworn  or  affirmed. 

tb   the   War   Department 
bonestly  1  1  dollar  wa 

The  Commission  thinks  that  the  President  should  have  power  to 
.  on  the  retired  list  for  active  -  war.      It  n 
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promptly  "will  remain  one  of  the  marvels  of  history."  The  coun- 
try should  be  hereafter  in  a  better  state  of  preparation  for  war. 
There  should  be  a  remedy  for  the  divided  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  War  Department  which  now  produces  friction  :  "The 
President  must  have  the  same  power  of  selection  of  his  general  - 
in-chief  as  he  has  of  his  Secretary  of  War ;  without  this  there  can 
be  110  guaranty  that  he  will  give,  or  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will 
place  in  the  general-in-chief  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to 
perfect  harmony.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of  War 
should  have  in  the  command  of  the  army  an  officer  who  is  not 
working  in  harmony  with  him." 
Of  the  Secretary  of  War  it  is  said  . 

"The  records  of  the  War  Department  which  have  been  laid  be- 
fore us  show  that  the  Secretary  of  War  extended  to  all  chiefs  of 
bureaus  cordial  and  full  support,  and  promptly  responded  to 
every  proper  demand  made  upon  him  by  commanding  officers. 
No  testimony  has  been  presented  showing  intentional  neglect  of 
duty  nor  any  attempt  to  serve  personal  interests.  The  charges 
made  that  the  Secretary  of  War  was  pecuniarily  interested  in 
contracts,  purchases,  and  other  transactions  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  found  baseless.  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Commission  there  was  lacking  in  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  War  Department  during  the  continuance  of 
war  with  Spain  that  complete  grasp  of  the  situation  which  was 
essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  army." 

The  Commission  commends  the  administration  of  Adjutant- 
General  Corbin's  department,  and  finds  that  Inspector-General 
Breckinridge's  department,  was  not  as  efficient  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Numerous  complaints  concerning  transportation  on 
land  and  water  (Quartermaster  Ludington's  department),  and 
consequent  inefficiency  and  discomfort,  are  set  forth  in  consider- 
able detail,  but  despite  painfnl  deficiencies  Santiago  was  captured. 

No  reference  is  made  in  the  Commission's  report  to  the  offense 
for  which  Commissary-General  Eagan  was  court-martialed. 
Troops  were  without  rations  only  one  day  in  front  of  Santiago, 
owing  to  local  conditions.  Major-General  Miles's  statement  re- 
garding "embalmed  beef,"  and  Dr.  Daly's  communication  regard- 
ing his  suspicions  that  refrigerated  beef  had  been  chemically 
treated,  are  discredited.  General  Miles  and  Major  Daly  are  both 
criticized  for  not  communicating  earlier  their  suspicions  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  War.  or  the  Commissary-General. 
The  Commission  sent  to  commissaries  in  January  for  samples  of 
refrigerated  beef,  and  analysis  by  chemists  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  discovered  no  deleterious  chemicals.  There  were 
complaints  about  canned  meats,  but  the  Commission  reproduces 
an  indorsement  of  canned  meats  for  Alaskan  sufferers  by  General 
Miles  in  1897. 

Commendation  is  given  to  the  Signal  Corps,  Pay  Department. 
Engineer  Department,  and  Ordnance  Department. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  the  Medical  De- 
partment : 

"  1.    A  larger  force  of  commissioned  medical  officers. 

"2.  Authority  to  establish  in  time  of  war  a  proper  volunteer 
hospital  corps. 

"  -,.  A  reserve  corps  of  selected  trained  women  nurses,  ready  to 
serve  when  necessity  shall  arise,  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, owing  no  duty  to  the  War  Department,  except  to  report 

residence  at  determined  intervals. 

"  j.  A  year's  supply  for  an  army  of  at  least  four  times  the  actual 
strength,  all  such  medicines,   hospital  furniture,  and  stores  as  are 

not  materially  damaged  by  keeping  to  be  held  constantly  on  hand 
in  the  medical-supply  depots. 

The  charge  of  transportation  to  such  an  extent  as  will  secure 

prompt  shipment  and  ready  delivery  of  all  medical  supplies. 

Tin    simplification  ol  administrative 'paper  work  '  so  that 
may  be  able  to  more  thoroughly  discharge  their 
sanitary  and  strictly  medical  d 

"7.  The  of  such  legislation  as  will  authorize  all  snr- 

..f  troops,  hospitals,  transports,  tn 
and  independent  commands  to  draw  from  the  Subsistence  Depart- 

the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  may  be  nect 
proper  tn  atnient  of  soldiers  too  sick  to  my  ration  ; 

this  to  take  the  place  of  all  commutation  of  rations  ol   the  sick 
now  authoi 
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"8.  Convalescent  soldiers  traveling  on  furlough  should  be  fur- 
nished transportation,  sleeping-berths  or  staterooms,  and  (1.50 
per  diem  for  subsistence  in  lieu  of  rations,  the  soldier  not  to  be 
held  accountable  or  chargeable  for  this  amount.  " 

Of  the  various  camps.  Camp  Thomas  at  Chickamauga,  and 
Camp  Alger,  were  "unsatisfactory"  and  "undesirable."  Camp 
Wikoff  at  Montauk  Point  suffered  from  hasty  preparation  and 
congested  transportation,  but  bad  conditions  were  exaggerated. 
Camps  at  Anniston,  Ala.  ;  Huntsville,  Ala.  ;  Knoxvile,  Tenn.  ; 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  Camp  Meade,  Pa.,  were  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. 

Closing  paragraphs  of  the  report  read  : 

"  The  result  of  the  Santiago  campaign  was  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  several  objects  contemplated  :  The  capture  of  the  city 
with  its  fortifications  and  munitions  of  war,  together  with  im- 
mense supplies  of  foodstuffs  ami  ammunition  (the  former  esti- 
mated by  General  Wood  at  1.200.000  rations),  the  surrender  of 
the  entire  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  with  all  the  troops  gar- 
risoning the  same  (amounting  as  already  stated  to  between  23,000 
and  24,000)  ;  the  destruction  by  the  navy  of  Admiral  Cervera's 
fleet  after  its  departure  from  the  harbor,  and  the  general  demor- 
lization  of  the  Spanish  forces  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Spanish 
Government  and  people,  leading  almost  immediately  to  overtures 
for  peace  by  Spain.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  the  loss 
of  a  prisoner  or  a  gun  or  a  color,  and  with  the  list  of  casualties 
aggregating  in  killed  less  than  250,  and  in  wounded  less  than 
1,400 — losses  which  in  comparison  with  results  are  less  than  ever 
have  heretofore  occurred  in  modern  warfare.  It  should  be  added, 
also,  that  the  total  deaths  in  battle  from  wounds  and  disease  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  episode,  aggregated  less  than 
3,000 — only  a  fraction  over  1  per  cent 

"In  concluding  its  labors  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  the  Com- 
mission reports  that  notwithstanding  the  haste  with  which  the 
nation  entered  upon  the  war  with  Spain,  the  resulting  and  almost 
inevitable  confusion  in  bureau  and  camp,  the  many  difficulties  of 
arming,  assembling,  and  transporting  large  bodies  of  hitherto 
untrained  men,  the  carrying  on  of  active  operations  in  two  hemi- 
spheres, the  people  of  the  United  States  should  ever  be  proud  of 
its  soldiers,  who  cooperating  with  its  sailors  in  less  than  three 
months  put  an  end  to  Spanish  colonial  power,  enfranchised  op- 
pressed people,  and  taught  the  world  at  large  the  strength  and 
the  nobility  of  a  great  republic." 

Very  few  commendations  of  the  Commission's  report  appear  in 
the  daily  papers,  and  criticism  is  sharpened  by  the  reported  utter- 
ances of  Dr.  Connor,  of  the  Commission,  at  Cincinnati.  Dr.  Con- 
nor in  a  signed  statement  says  : 

"I  did  not  state  that  'the  commanding-general  who,  in  the  time 
of  great  importance,  the  time  that  meant  much  to  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States  and  the  world,  was  in  the  rear  of  the  victorious 
army  crying  "Beef!"  "Beef!"  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
army  that  he  belongs  to  and  not  reduced  in  rank.' 

"The  statement,  and  the  whole  statement,  was  that  'it  was 
not  the  first  time  in  history  that  there  was  heard  in  the  rear  of 
a  victorious  army  the  discordant  cry  of  "  Beef  !  "  "  Beef, "  and  in 
legal  fashion  cited,  "Henry  vs.  Hook,  1st  Wirt,  261.'  No  state- 
ment was  made  that  the  major-general  commanding  the  army 
was  'the  only  officer  who  belittled  the  efforts  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  War  Department  in  particular,  the  only  one  who 
manifested  any  jealousy.  He  disgraced  the  dignity  and  the 
honor  of  his  exalted  position.  Again  I  say  he  should  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,'  nor  anything  relating  to  these  matters. 

"I  did  say,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  major-general  commanding 
the  army  was  the  only  witness  before  the  Commission  who  would 
neither  swear  nor  affirm,  and  the  only  general  officer  before  us 
who  had  not  a  single  good  word  to  say  for  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  army. 

"  Having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Commission  was  glad 
that  there  was  to  be  a  Board  of  Inquiry  to  investigate  the  matter 
of  beef  issue,  and  the  hope  that  it  would  be  able  to  ascertain  all 
the  facts,  I  hazarded  the  prediction  that,  'if  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
reaches  the  same  conclusion  as  the  War  Investigating  Committee, 
then  the  commanding  general  will  be  dismissed  from  the  army  of 
the  United  States,'  and  I  fully  believe  that  this  is  a  true  state- 
ment of  what  will  come." 


Among  Republican  papers  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Chicago 
Inter  Ocean  consider  the  Commissioners'  work  well  done.  The 
Sun  criticizes  General  Miles's  negligence,  refers  to  the  examina- 
tion uf  samples  of  beef  for  the  Commission,  and  says: 

"If  the  sweeping  allegations  of  the  commanding  general  had 
been  sustained  it  would  have  been  a  public  calamity,  for  alarm 
as  to  the  meat  supply  would  have  spread  throughout  the  country 
and  a  vast  American  industry  would  have  been  destroyed.  The 
canned  meats  also,  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  criticism, 
were  tested  by  the  Commission  and  analyzed  under  its  direction, 
and  no  injurious  chemicals,  boric  or  salicylic  acid,  were  found. 

"The  aspersions  of  General  Miles  on  the  meat  supply,  there- 
fore, are  disposed  of  effectually,  for  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
military  court  recently  appointed  by  the  War  Department  will 
sustain  fully  and  finally  the  conclusions  of  this  Commission,  since 
they  are  supported  by  indisputable  scientific  proof.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  a  tropical  climate,  under  intense  heat,  the  canned  beef 
may  become  unpalatable  and  even  offensive,  but  that  is  an  in- 
evitable result,  and  some  change  of  form  in  this  meat  ration  may 
be  requisite  ;  but  that  as  supplied  to  our  troops  during  the  war  it 
was  exactly  the  same  as  is  used  by  the  people  in  civil  life,  is  es- 
tablished beyond  question.  The  troops  ate  exactly  the  same  meat 
the  people  consume,  both  refrigerated  and  canned. 

"Nothing  remains  to  afford  any  justification  or  any  excuse  for 
the  conduct  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  in  making  his 
horrible  allegation  that  the  Government  was  corruptly  feeding  the 
troops  with  'embalmed  beef.'     It  was  false  and  infamous." 

The  Inter  Ocean  says : 

"It  is  undeniable  that  many  mistakes  were  made  during  the 
war,  but  mistakes  were  inevitable  under  the  necessity  for  hasty 
preparation.  The  War  Department  was  compelled  to  use  un- 
trained as  well  as  trained  men  and  to  do  the  best  it  could  with  the 
material  at  hand.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  War  Department, 
with  no  general  staff,  with  no  supplies  on  hand,  with  no  equip- 
ments or  munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of  more  than  25,000  men, 
did  better  in  arming,  equipping,  and  supplying  an  army  of  200,- 
000  men  than  most  nations  could  have  done  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  American  people  knew  this  at  the  time,  but  sensa- 
tion-mongers chose  to  discredit  the  Administration  and  the 
American  Government  by  venomous  assaults  on  General  Alger. 
They  have  their  answer  in  the  report  of  the  Commission." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  emphasizes  "the  final  and  sufficient 
cause  for  most  shortcomings  "  in  the  reported  evil  of  divided  au- 
thority and  responsibility  in  the  War  Department.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says : 

"The  animus  against  General  Miles  is  too  evident  to  be  mis- 
taken. It  would  mar  a  finding  where  the  Commission  was  the  ac- 
cepted judge.  When  the  judgment  by  reason  of  the  creation  of 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  is  unnecessary,  and  is  apparently  given  for 
the  sake  of  indulging  that  animus,  its  character  becomes  still 
more  unsatisfactory.  General  Miles  and  those  who  testified  for 
him  are  marked  for  personal  criticism  in  conspicuous  exception  to 
all  other  officers.  We  are  told  that  Camp  Alger  was  'undesir- 
able, and  was  not  abandoned  too  soon,'  but  hear  nothing  about 
who  made  the  mistake  of  selecting  it.  But  of  the  camp  at  Miami. 
Fla.,  which  was  'found  in  all  respects  unsuitable  '  and  abandoned, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  forget  that  it  'was  selected  by  the  major- 
general  commanding.'  The  commissioners  before  they  know  it 
are  started  on  a  course  of  rather  sharp  criticism  of  deficiencies  in 
management  at  Santiago,  but  just  on  the  point  of  saying  who 
made  the  mistakes  they  bring  themselves  up  quickly  with  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  the  men  who  won  a  famous  victory  in  spite  of  blun- 
ders. In  dealing  with  the  beef  question  itself  the  same  partiality 
is  shown.  In  one  breath  General  Miles  and  Surgeon  Daly  are 
censured  for  not  having  more  promptly  reported  their  suspicions 
of  chemicals,  and  in  the  next  they  are  discredited  as  libelers  and 
their  allegations  thrown  contemptuously  out  of  court." 

The  Minneapolis  Journal  says  : 

"The  strong  commendation  of  Secretary  Alger  is  interesting — 
and  grotesque.  That  he  exercised  all  proper  diligence  and  super- 
vision and  had  experienced  and  efficient  subordinates  will  be  laid 
alongside  of  the  bungling  transportation  service  and  the  scarcely 
less  than  criminal  inefficiency  of  the  hospital  service,  and  the 
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t  of  the  Commission  will  be  rejected.     George  Kennan.  in 
bis  ne  on  the  war,  records  a  frightful  state  of  inefficiency 

in  this  department.     It  is  true  there  was  limited  time  for  prepa- 
s,  but,  limited  time  or  not,  an  efficient  head  of  the  War  De- 
partment would  never  have  been  chargeable  with  such  notorious 
ler  ami  lack  of  direction  as  existed  in  connection  with  the 
tpedition  from  Tampa  to  Santiago.     The  War  Commis- 
report,  of  course,  does  not  end  this  matter." 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald asserts  that— 

"opinions  of  the  report  and  findings  of  the  War  Investigation 
Commission  will  vary  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  citiz*  n 
who  reads  them.  .  .  .  To  the  unbiased  students  of  the  report,  if 
such  there  be,  its  chief  fault  will  probably  seem  to  be  an  absence 
of  judicial  tone.  In  the  place  of  this  it  is  so  phrased  as  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  commissioners  knew  they  were  dealing 
with  a  ticklish  subject  and  were  desirous  of  justifying  rather  than 
adjudicating    their  points.     This   lends   to   the   whole   report   an 

apologetic  tone,  which  detracts  from  its  effectiveness 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  report  of  the  Commission,  no  matter 
what  may  be  thought  of  its  conclusions  and  recommendations,  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  nation's  knowledge  of  the  war,  and 
should  lead  to  the  adoption  of  many  reforms  by  which  the  mis- 
takes of  i  898  maybe  avoided  in .      lie  who  lives  to  see  it  may 

fill  in  the  blank  with  the  date  of  our  next  war  and  comment  on 
how  we  have  profited  by  experience  in  this." 

The  Buffalo  E.xpress  declares  that  the  Commission's  report  is 
"general,  rather  than  specific;  apologetic,  rather  than  critical," 
confirming  the  greater  part  of  newspaper  reports  regarding  mis- 
management but  failing  to  fix  responsibility  : 

"This  is  not  what  the  country  wanted.  It  already  was  satisfied 
that  mismanagement  had  occurred.  The  1,200  deaths  in  the 
home  camps  were  evidence  of  that.  It  did  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  a  stupendous  work  had  been  successfully  accom- 
plished despite  the  blunders  in  detail.  But  it  wanted  to  know 
the  men,  the  laws,  and  the  regulations  which  were  at  fault.  And 
these  have  not  been  pointed  out  by  the  Commission.  On  that  ac- 
count its  work  will  be  of  little  value.  It  has  had  no  effect,  appar- 
ently, on  the  army  reorganization  bill  now  before  Congress,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Commission  has  even  sought  to  influ- 
ence legislation  in  any  important  particulars." 

The  Baltimore  slme>  nan  uses  the  phrases  "the  Alger  White- 
wash Farce,"  "the  Alger  Relief  Board,"  and  says: 

"The  Court  of  Inquiry,  unlike  its  predecessor,  will  not  assume 
that  its  chief  purposes  are  to  whitewash  Alger.  It  will  not  badger 
witnesses  like  Dr.  Daly,  who  give  unpleasant  testimony.  This 
is  impossible  in  a  military  court,  where  witnesses  are  always 
treated  with  respect  and  consideration.  If  canned  meats  sent  to 
the  army  in  Puerto  Rico  are  analyzed  and  found  to  be  unfit  for 
food,  the  court  will  not  send  out  and  get  canned  meats  from  some- 
where else  to  show  that  the  findings  of  the  chemist  are  impossible 
and  the  finder  unworthy  of  credit.  Such  silly  proceedings  are 
unknown  to  a  court  of  inquiry.  The  value  of  evidence  is  taught 
as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  an  educated  soldier,  and  he  knows 
that  if  a  man  sees  another  murdered  his  evidence  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  a  million  who  were  not  present  and  did  not  see  the 
murder. " 

The    Detroit    Tribune    (Sil.    Rep.)    declares    that   "if    (ieneral 
Miles  can   prove   his  case  there  are  a  number  of  beef  contractors 
licago  who  will   deserve   to  be   taken   out  and  shot.        If  he 
•   will  lie  the  end  of  Ins  military  career." 
Turning    to    Democratic   papers  we    find    the    Hartford.  Conn., 
Times  saying  :    "The  difference  between  the  efforts  to  whitewash 
Russell  A.  Alger  and   his  scandalous  and  incapable  management 
of  the  War  Department,  and  tl  oi  the  army  chiefs  in 

to  prevent  justice  from  1"  to  the  innocent  Captain  Drej 

■nee   in   degree   only  and   not    in   kind."     The 

York  Journal  declares  that  the  s<  |  War  and  the  Com- 

ary    Department   had    knowledge,    for    three    months    before 

'ding  the  meat  condemned 

commissary  officers  at  Puerto  Rico,    Th< 

ays  that — 


"The  whitewashing  report  of 
the  committee  of  politicians  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  the  war 
is  so  one-sided  and  unsatisfac- 
tory that  it  is  received  with  jeers 
and  derision,  and  even  with  in- 
dignation. That  part  of  it  in 
regard  to  the  charges  of  unfit- 
ness of  the  beef  furnished  to 
the  army  is  so  flagrantly  disre- 
gardful  of  the  weight  of  direct 
evidence  furnished  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  felt  obliged  to  refer 
that  matter  to  a  special  court  of 
inquiry." 

The  Richmond  Times  dis- 
covers that  "the  moral  of  the 
whole  case  is  that  if  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  only  discard 
free  silver  and  its  war  upon 
vested  rights  and  nominate  a 
sure-enough  Democrat  on  a  real 
Democratic  platform,  Alger 
would  swamp  McKinley." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Kipling  would 
have  Uncle  Sam  take  up  John  Bull's 
burden.—  The  World-Herald,  Omaha. 

WE  trust  that  Senator  Hoar  did  not 
neglect  to  take  a  long,  last  look  at  the 
Constitution. — The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

Aguinaldo  is  about  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  being  a  father  of  his  country 
without  the  consent  of  other  nations. 
—  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

In  the  clash  between  the  Americans 
and  Filipinos  it  is  reported  that  4,000 
of  the  natives  were  "benevolently  as- 
similated."—  The  Free  Press,  Detroit. 

General  Eagan  will  be  further 
humiliated  by  being  compelled  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  services  which  he  is  dis- 
qualified from  performing.  —  The  Star, 
Washington. 

One  example  of  an  endless  chain 
which  we  may  see  some  day  is  Gov- 
ernment control  of  railroads,  rail- 
roads' control  of  politicians,  and  poli- 
ticians1  control  of  the  Government. — 
The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

HER  Impression.— "Who  is  Agui- 
naldo?" asked  Maud.  "Why,  don't 
you  know  ?  "  responded  Mamie.  "He's 
a  Malay."  "Oh,  yes!  How  stupid  of 
me.  One  of  those  people  who  come 
from  Malaria."—  7%e  Star,  Washing- 

ton. 

His  Invksi  KENT.— "What  did  your 
friend  do  with  all  his  money  ?" 

"It's  tied  up  just  at  present,"  an- 
swered Senator  Sorghum, 

"In  specula! ion  ?  " 

"Well,  kind  o\  The  legislature's  in 
tx  deadlock."—  The  Star,  Washington. 

'•'fin   simplest  efforts  last  the  long* 

est,"  said    tin'  gifted    lecturer.     "Look 

at   Mai  \  'si. in  embalmed  in 

deathless  Verse."      At  this    moment     11 

ill  t  lie  audience  suddenly 

iked  with  hot 
emotion  fiercely  cried:  "You're  a 
llai  l"  Then  lie  dramatically  stalked 
from    the    room,      "Who    was    that 

mall  ?"    Inquired  'lie  start  led    i, 

ml  tin-  chairmen  of  the  led  lire 
committee,   "you    mustn't    mind    him- 

He   belongs  to  tin-  Commissar;    Da* 
partmentl      Tkt     Plaindealtr,    Cleve- 


LOI      THE     POOR     FILIPINO. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IDEALISM    IN    CONTEMPORARY    LIFE   AND 
ART. 

HAS  there  been  an  idealistic  renascence  in  recent  years?  Are 
those  right  who  have  been  pointing  to  alleged  evidence  of 
a  i evulsion  from  materialism  and  naturalism,  of  a  return  to  an 
inspiring  faith  and  optimism?  Edouard  Rod,  the  distinguished 
French  critic  and  novelist,  in  an  essay  on  "Contemporary  Ideal- 
ism "just  published  in  a  volume  entitled  "Nouvelles  Etudes  sur 
le  XIX' Siecle,"  answers  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  his  conclusions.  Idealism,  he  says,  is  not 
something  concrete  and  palpable.  It  is  a  general  doctrine,  a 
state  of  mind,  an  intellectual  and  moral  background,  a  horizon 
created  by  our  souls  in  order  to  enclose  the  phenomena  of  our 
life.  M.  Rod,  after  quoting  several  definitions  of  idealism,  gives 
his  own  as  follows  : 

"To  be  an  idealist,  it  is  enough  to  have  the  sense  of  the  mystery 
of  things,  the  sentiment  of  moral  propriety,  a  penchant  for  con- 
templation, disinterestedness,  generosity;  to  have  preserved  a 
certain  candor  in  the  relations  with  one's  fellows;  to  subordinate 
personal  and  material  ends  to  higher,  impersonal,  and  remote 
interests.  If  one  is  occupied  with  letters  or  poetry,  it  is  necessary 
to  seek  or  put  there  a  certain  standard  of  beauty,  to  open  the 
eyes  toward  the  invisible,  to  extend  the  arms  toward  the  incor- 
poreal, and  in  the  thousand  details  of  daily  routine  to  subordi- 
nate the  practical  to  the  vague  and  subtle." 

M.  Rod  indorses  completely  the  views  set  forth  in  a  lecture  by 
Brunetiere  on  the  tendencies  in  modern  thought.  In  the  domain 
of  the  sciences,  as  well  as  in  that  >  r  literature  and  in  that  of  poli- 
tics and  social  activity,  Brunetiere  contended,  the  spirit  of  to-day 
differs  very  profoundly  from  that  of  yesterday.  The  reign  of 
"fact"  is  over,  as  is  the  predominance  of  extreme  individualism. 
In  music,  the  definitive  and  complete  triumph  of  Wagnerism  ;  in 
painting,  the  success  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes;  in  the  drama,  the 
popularity  of  Dumas  fils — these  are  equally  the  victories  achieved 
by  idealism.  In  politics,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy  spectacle 
which  we  witness  in  this  relation  as  a  whole,  Socialism,  in  so  far 
as  it  seeks  to  arouse  the  masses  by  firing  them  with  grand  ideas 
of  the  general  welfare,  also  marks  a  return  to  the  same  tendency. 
In  fact,  adds  M.  Rod,  idealism,  which  was  a  term  of  reproach 
and  contempt  some  years  ago,  which  was  used  as  synonymous 
with  "lie,"  convention,  illusion,  prejudice,  has  become  a  compli- 
ment. To  call  a  new  play  or  new  book  idealistic  is  to  bespeak 
high  favor  for  it,  to  commend  and  extol  it.  When  Feuillet  wrote 
his  "Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man,"  he  met  only  derision  and 
mockery  for  his  sentimentalism  and  innocence  ;  to-day  the  revival 
of  this  play  draws  crowds  to  the  Odeon,  and  Feuillet  is  regaining 
his  glory. 

What,  then,  Rod  asks,  is  the  message  and  meaning  of  contem- 
porary idealism  ?     He  answers  thus  : 

"Idealism  affirms  that  we  have  been  deceived.  More  material 
comfort  has  been  given  us,  but  we  do  not  find  ourselves  more 
satisfied  for  that  reason.  We  rediscover  in  our  inmost  soul  the 
old  needs  of  the  heart  which  have  been  denied ;  we  aspire  with 
the  same  ardor  to  a  certitude  which  science  has  failed  to  yield. 
Idealism  says:  'Return  to  me,  and  you  will  find  what  you  are 
seeking  ;  I  will  guide  you  along  the  path  which  leads  to  the  inti- 
mate and  mysterious  goal,  whither  you  are  unconsciously  impelled 
by  your  true  nature  ;  I  will  illumine  before  you  the  unknown 
spaces  whose  mists  your  spiritual  eyes  would  fain  pierce. '  Ideal- 
ism, at  the  same  time,  promises  an  amelioration,  an  improvement 
not  only  of  the  moral  condition,  but  also  of  the  material  condi- 
tion of  daily  existence.  After  having  restored  to  us  the  celestial 
realm,  idealism  undertakes  to  order  differently  the  terrestrial 
realm. 

"This  is  much;  perhaps  this  is  too  much  to  promise.  M. 
Brunetiere  has  perceived  this,  and  having  pleaded  the  cause  of 


id  lalisru,  he  takes  care  to  mark  the  limits  of  its  victory  and  the 
danger  of  pursuing  the  defeated  adversary  too  far.  One  can  in- 
deed say,  according  to  him.  that  idealism  and  naturalism  are  two 
tendencies  which  must  encourage  and  restrain  each  other,  and 
that  we  must  check  now  the  one,  now  the  other.  Naturalism  has 
its  perils,  but  so  has  idealism,  even  in  art,  literature,  and  music, 
and  we  could  not  consent  to  allow  either  to  overcome  the  other. 
We  could  not  allow  art  to  make  itself  its  own  end,  nor  could  we 
consent  to  its  entire  subordination  to  utility.  We  could  not  de- 
cline to  recognize  the  grandeur  of  science,  but  we  could  not  allow 
it  to  become  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny. 

"It  is  for  having  pushed  things  too  far  that  naturalism  finds 
itself  abandoned  to-day;  it  is  because  science  had  undertaken 
engagements  it  could  not  discharge  that  we  speak  of  its  failure. 
The  same  fate  will  overtake  idealism,  if  its  triumphant  cham- 
pions abuse  their  advantages,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  all 
over  again.  From  all  appearances,  this  hour  will  strike  inevit- 
ably— probably  very  soon,  too,  for  we  live  at  a  time  when  excesses 
are  frequent  and  quick  reactions  are  engendered — to  such  an  ex- 
tent, in  fact,  that  the  two  systems  clash  and  succeed  each  other 
with  a  rapidity  which  would  have  astonished  our  fathers,  who 
were  wont  to  conserve  the  same  literary  and  artistic  formulas  for 
two  or  three  generations,  and  longer.  But  we  should  not  lament 
over  these  oscillations,  for  they,  after  all,  constitute  our  move- 
ment."—  Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCOTLAND'S   FERTILITY    IN    GENIUS. 

MR.  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE.  in  an  address  delivered  re- 
cently at  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  for  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  there  has  not  been  a 
generation  but  has  found  its  Scotchman  to  make  authentic  appeal, 
through  the  medium  of  literature,  to  the  hearts  and  imaginations 
of  the  English-speaking  people.     He  said: 

"Now,  why  is  it  that  a  little  country  so  far  to  the  north,  under 
skies  so  ungenial,  swept  by  mists  and  desolated  by  winds,  has 
been  so  fertile  in  men  of  genius?  It  is  not  an  accident.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  no  accidents,  and  the  man  of  genius  is  least 
of  all  an  accident.  The  man  of  talent  can  work  by  himself,  but 
the  man  of  genius  depends  on  the  men  around  him.  The  quality 
of  the  man  of  genius  is  not  skill  of  the  hand;  it  is  insight;  it  is 
sympathy  ;  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  and  of  expressing  what  lies 
in  the  heart  of  his  generation  or  of  humanity.  If  that  heart  is 
full,  if  that  experience  is  rich,  if  there  is  something  deep  and 
grand  in  the  race,  then  the  man  of  genius  has  great  things  to  say  ; 
but  if  he  appears  among  a  race  that  has  no  depth  of  experience, 
no  greatness  of  vision,  the  man  of  genius  is  just  as  limitod  as  the 
commonplace  man. 

"In  Greece — the  country  with  such  a  splendid  history,  with 
such  artistic  instinct,  with  such  adaptation  of  the  people  to  their 
own  plays,  with  such  a  wealth  of  tradition — a  man  of  genius  is 
rich  beyond  measure.  A  man  of  genius  in  Shakespeare's  time 
also  had  untold  riches  upon  which  to  draw ;  but  the  man  of 
genius  in  Patagonia,  what  could  he  be?  You  must  look  for  some- 
thing beyond  the  man  of  genius,  which  makes  him  possible.  You 
will  always  find  his  explanation  in  the  soil  out  of  which  he  grows. 
Last  summer  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  foremost  contemporary 
Scotch  writers,  and  I  said  to  him:  'Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  among  the  commonest  and  most  uneducated  people  in 
Scotland  ? ' 

"Said  he  :  'They  are  saturated  with  it.' 

"One  day  in  the  early  spring  he  was  walking  along  the  side  of 
a  mountain  in  Skye,  when  he  came  to  a  hut  in  which  lived  an  old 
man  he  had  known  a  great  many  years.  He  saw  the  old  man 
with  his  head  bowed  and  his  bonnet  in  his  hand.  My  friend  came 
up  and  said  to  him  after  a  bit : 

"'I  did  not  speak  to  you,  Sandy,  because  I  thought  you  might 
be  at  your  prayers. ' 

"'Well,  not  exactly  that,'  said  the  old  man,  but  I  tell  you  what 
I  was  doing.  Every  morning  for  forty  years  I  have  taken  off  my 
bonnet  here  to  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  ' 

"Where  untrained  farming  folk  go  out  and  take  off  their  hats 
to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  it  is  there  that  we  may  expect  to  find 
poets. 

"  Peasants  do  not  use  the  language  of  poets  unless  they  have 
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the  souls  of  poets  in  them.  I  could  multiply  instances  to  show 
that  with  all  their  shrewdness  and  canniness,  there  is  a  deep  in- 
exhaustible fountain  of  sentiment  in  every  generation  of  that 
people,  from  the  unrenieinbered  writers  of  the  first  ballads  through 
Robert  Burns  and  Walter  Scott  to  the  men  of  to-day.  It  is  not 
an  accident  that  the  Scotch  have  been  speaking  to  us  so  long;  it 
is  because  there  is  something  rich  in  the  soil  behind  it.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Scotch  people  have  derived  their  inspiration  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  great  poetry  of  the  old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. Nobody  can  know  the  Psalms  of  David  or  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  or  that  sublime  Book  of  Job,  without  being  imbued  with 
a  keen  imagination.  So,  I  believe  that  it  is  largely  because  of 
this  that  a  little  people  so  far  to  the  north,  so  out  of  the  reach  of 
balmy  skies  and  tropical  influences,  are  so  rich  in  the  greater  ele- 
ments of  thought  and  knowledge  and  art  and  life." 


THE    REVIEWS   ON    SIR    EDWARD    BURNE- 
JONES. 

THE  works  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  were  on  ex- 
hibition during  December  at  the  New  Gallery,  London, 
and  the  big  reviews  have  been  discussing  both  the  art  and  the 
artist.  Years  ago  Rossetti  said  :  "  If,  as  I  hold,  the  noblest  picture 
is  a  painted  poem,  then  I  say  that  in  the  whole  history  of  art 
there  has  never  been  a  painter  more  greatly  gifted  than  Burne- 
Jones,  with  the  highest  qualities  of  poetical  invention."  About 
the  same  time,  Ruskin  delivered  his  verdict  as  follows:  "The  art 
of  l'.urne-Jones  is  simply  the  only  art-work  at  present  produced 
in  England,  which  will  be  received  by  the  future  as  classic  in  its 
kind— the  best  that  has  been  or  could  be." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  (January)  comments  that  while  ob- 
jectively the  work  of  this  artist  is  unreal,  subjectively  it  expresses 
with  unfaltering  stedfastness  his  own  inborn  conceptions  of 
beauty.  Hence  the  appeal  of  his  art  must  be  markedly  tempera- 
mental. Burne-Jones's  pictures,  the  writer  says,  because  of  their 
intimate  association  with  certain  distinct  phases  of  idealism, 
imagination,  and  emotion,  challenge  the  attention  of  those  to 
whom  the  "criticism  on  life"  which  modern  art  affords  is  a  study 
and  a  problem.      7*he  Review  proceeds: 

"  And  this  none  the  less  because  they  present  almost  invariably 
an  antithesis  to  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  day  to  which  they 
belong.  Idealistic,  imaginative,  possibly  with  the  imagination  of 
fancy  rather  than  of  thought,  emotional,  and  in  sentiment  delib- 
erately retrograde,  their  popularity  is  one  of  those  incongruous 
human  caprices  of  an  age  and  nation  essentially  unidealistic, 
unimaginative,  unemotional,  and  assertively  progressive.  They 
have,  indeed,  concentrated  the  expression  of  imaginative  emotion 
to  an  extent  which  has  invested  them  with  an  almost  unique  dis- 
tinction  

"The  very  forms  and  colors  of  physical  beauty  which  we  pre- 
eminently if  not  exclusively  associate  with  his  men  and  women 
convey  a  dim  suggestion  that  the  human  body  is  a  too  fragile  and 
pliant  envelopment  for  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  impulses  and  de- 
sires, of  its  indwelling  soul.      His  world  is  a  world  where  physi- 
cal vitalities  wax  faint  and  the  laggard  pulses  beat  slowly,  where 
a  film  of  lassitude,  the  languor  of  outworn   fever,  overpowers  the 
natural  vigors  and  energies  of  health,  blunts  sensation,  and  ener- 
will  ;  where  even  passion  —  lord  paramount  of  life — is  heard 
only  as  a  spent  wave  receding  from   a  sleeping  shore.      It  is  the 
eater,  a  drowsy  land  of  muted  strings.    .    .    . 
•iially'man    '.;".-h    forth.'      Life   is  a  quest,  a  search,  a  pil- 
grimage.  idorned,  passes  us  by  with  her  nuptial  tram, 

weeping,  setting  forth  to  her  espousals  with   the   unknown  bride- 

B,  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  immortals. 
by  Athene's  command,  on  his  long  adventure,  some  cloudy  sem- 

godhead  branded  upon  Ins  mortal  frame.     The  gray- 
tn  of  Love  traverse  b  the  ro<  ky  thorn-thickets  of  waste 

'lands,  tbi  of   the   Graal   solicit  the  hard-won 

a,  the  prince  enters  I  A'ood.    All  these  lying  before 

irrence  we  can  scarcely  suppose  unintentional,  one 

e  upon   u  of  questioning 

it  solution:  of  endeavor  rather  than  of  achievement;   of 


aspiration  rather  than  of  fulfilment;  of  desire  rather  than  of  frui- 
tion. It  is  life  portrayed  as  life  expectant,  joy  held  forever  in 
suspense,  pleasure  as  a  promise  whose  performance  hangs  in  the 
precarious  balance  of  an  untoward  chance.  Moreover,  anticipa- 
tion rarely — one  might  almost  say  never — is  allowed  to  assume 
the  mask  of  hope." 

If  it  has  not  been  the  heroic  qualities  of  life,  the  critic  continues, 
that  Burne-Jones  has  chosen  to  exemplify,  he  has  drawn  with  a  su- 
preme genius  its  gentleness,  its  compassions,  its  grace  and  counc- 
ils tenderness  and  its  reverence.      7 /it-  Quarterly  Re 
in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  study  of  the  man  and  his  work,  says  : 

"From  the  first  he  devoted  himself  to  what  is,  after  all.  the 
noblest  branch  of  painting,  the  rendering  of  myths,  in  which  the 
highest  aspirations  of  the  human  race,  the  religions  of  successive 
ages,  are  enshrined.  .  .  .  Certain  qualities  stand  out  clearly  in 
his  work.  In  the  first  place,  he  brought  to  the  service  of  art  a 
great  intellect  and  a  rich  dower  of  scholarship.  When,  many 
years  ago,  Mr.  Ruskin  introduced  the  young  painter  to  Sir  John 
Seeley,  he  told  him  that  Burne-Jones  was  the  most  cultured  and 
well- read  artist  whom  he  had  ever  known.  Mr.  Lowell  was- 
equally  impressed  with  his  wide  knowledge  and  great  powers  of 
mind,  and  declared  that  Burne-Jones  would  have  been  a  remark- 
able man  if  he  had  never  painted  a  single  picture.  ...  A  Celt  by 
birth,  Burne-Jones  naturally  turned  back  to  the  ancient  traditions 
of  a  race  with  which  he  felt  so  close  an  affinity.  And  in  his  own 
art  we  recognize  all  the  distinctive  qualities  which  Ernest  Renan 
and  Matthew  Arnold  attribute  to  the  Celt — that  habitual  revolt 
against  the  despotism  of  fact,  that  deep  sense  of  the  awe  and 
mystery  in  nature,  which  was  the  natural  inheritance  of  the  herds- 
men, who  in  those  primeval  days  roamed  over  the  lonely  hills  and 
through  the  vast  forests — above  all,  that  passionate  emotion  and 
profound  melancholy,  that  ever-present  sense  of  an  inevitable 
fate  and  of  unseen  powers  in  the  air  about  us,  shaping  our  lives 
and  controlling  our  destiny,  which  still  lives  in  the  songs  of 
Erin.  .  .  .  But  to  Celtic  poetry  and  Celtic  love  of  ornament 
Burne-Jones  brought  another  and  a  higher  gift — that  sense  of 
beauty  of  form  and  line  which  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the 
Latin  races." 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  (January),  tells 
us  not  so  much  about  the  artist  as  about  the  man.  To  those  who 
had  known  Burne-Jones  only  through  his  art,  Mr.  Jacobs  says,  it 
was  the  greatest  surprise  to  find  him  so  full  of  humor  in  regard, 
to  the  common  affairs  of  life  : 

"This  humor  was  the  salt  of  his  conversation,  which  lightened 
and  brightened  it,  and  gave  it  a  catholicity  rarely  to  be  found, 
among  men.  He  would  look  at  things  in  the  broadest  possible 
way,  and  while  he  saw  them  in  their  humorous  side,  he  made 
every  allowance  for  the  natural  weaknesses  of  men  and  women. 
Tho  he  would  speak  with  the  utmost  frankness  of  his  contempo- 
raries, many  of  them  reputed  great,  he  never  to  my  memory  said, 
anything  really  unkind  of  them.  If  he  noticed  a  weakness,  he 
would  explain  or  excuse  it. 

"He  was  the  most  manly  of  men  in  his  judgment  of  things. 
Conventions  did  not  exist  for  him  ;  he  would  judge  of  actions 
entirely  and  solely  by  the  intrinsic  motive.  Especially  was  this 
the  case  with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  relations  between  man 
and  woman,  where  the  inward  feeling  was  to  him  the  supreme 
guidance.  Yet,  while  not  in  the  slightest  degree  squeamish,  he 
had  the  healthiest  of  tastes,  and  had  no  zest  for  smoking-room 
stories  unless  redeemed  by  real  wit.  Anything  ugly  or  unsympa- 
thetic in  human  relations  repelled  him  at  once 

"As  he  hated  cruelty,  so  he  despised  contempt  or  irreveii 
He  told  me  with  evident  sympathy  how  Mr.   Ruskin,  when   trav- 
eling with  him  in  Italy,  refused  to  look  at  any  painting  which 
represented  '  the    scoffing   of  the   Savior.'      Withal]    his    sei 

humor,  want  of  reverence  was  perhaps  to  him  the  deepest  form  of 

degradation  in  human  character.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason 
that  he  cared  little  for  critical  results,  especially  when  applied  to 
the  great  historical  objects  of  men* s  reverence.      He  did  not  care 

to  read  or  hear  about   the  critical   results  of  modern   scholarship 

the  Old  Testament.  'After  all,'  he  said,  'the  new  Bible 
which  these  scholars  wish  to  create  is  not  my  Bible,  our  Bible, 
the  Bible  that  has  influenced  humanity.  '" 

In  all  that  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  said  or  did,  Mr.  Jacobs  dis- 
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covers  the  mark  of  moral  and  intellectual  greatness.  Hack  of  the 
artist  he  sees  a  great  scholar,  a  noble  character,  a  true  and  gener- 
ous friend. 


THE   WHITE    MAN'S   VERSUS  THE    BROWN 
MAN'S    BURDEN. 

AT  the  moment  when  the  United  States  is  confronted  by  "the 
heavy  but  ennobling  responsibility  for  good  government  in 
the  lands  over  which  she  has  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes,"  Mr. 
Kipling  gives  us  the  gospel  of  imperialism  in  "The  White  Man's 
Burden"  (McClure's  Magazine,  February),  and  almost  on  its 
heels  appears  Labouchere's  anti-imperialistic  reply,  a  clever  par- 
ody of  the  original  poem. 

The  New  Voice  comments  that  "The  White  Man's  Burden" 
comes  at  the  "psychologic  moment"  as  certainly  as  the  "Reces- 
sional" did,  and  remarks  that  "Kipling  is  one  of  the  very  few 
literary  men  who  take  a  place  alongside  statesmen  and  men  of 
affairs  as  an  active  force  in  molding  the  destinies  of  nations." 

V.'e  here  quote  both  the  poem  and  the  parody  in  full,  the  latter 
being  taken  from  Truth  (London)  : 

THE  WHITE  MANS  BURDEN.   THE  BROWN  MAN'S  BURDEN. 


Take  up  the  White  Man's  Burden — 

Send  forth  the  best  ye  breed — 
Go,  bind  your  sons  to  exile 

To  serve  your  captive's  need ; 
To  wait,  in  heavy  harness, 

On  fluttered  folk  and  wild — 
Your  new-caught  sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden- 
In  patience  to  abide, 

To  veil  the  threat  of  terror 
And  check  the  show  of  pride  ; 

By  open  speech  and  simple, 
An  hundred  times  made  plain, 

To  seek  another's  profit 
And  work  another's  gain. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden— 

The  savage  wars  of  peace — 
Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine, 

And  bid  the  sickness  cease  ; 
And  when  your  goal  is  nearest 

(The  end  for  others  sought) 
"Watch  sloth  and  heathen  folly 

Bring  all  your  hopes  to  nought. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden- 
No  iron  rule  of  kings, 

But  toil  of  serf  and  sweeper — 
The  tale  of  common  things. 

The  ports  ye  shall  not  enter, 
The  roads  ye  shall  not  tread, 

•Go,  make  them  with  your  living 
And  mark  them  with  your  dead. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden. 

And  reap  his  old  reward — 
The  blame  of  those  ye  better 

The  hate  of  those  ye  guard— 
The  cry  of  those  ye  humor 

(Ah,  slowly  !)  toward  the  light: — 
"Why  brought  ye  us  from  bondage, 

Our  loved  Egyptian  night  ?" 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden — 

Ye  dare  not  stoop  to  less — 
Nor  call  too  loud  on  Freedom 

To  cloke  your  weariness. 
By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 

By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden  ! 

Have  done  with  childish  days— 
The  lightly-proffered  laurel, 

The  easy  ungrudged  praise: 


Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden 

To  gratify  your  greed  ; 
Go  clear  away  the  "niggers  " 

Who  progress  would  impede  ; 
Be  very  stern,  for  truly 

'Tis  useless  to  be  mild 
With  new-caught,  sullen  peoples, 

Half  devil  and  half  child. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden  ; 

And  if  ye  rouse  his  hate, 
Meet  his  old-fashioned  reasons 

With  Maxims  up  to  date. 
With  shells  and  dumdum  bullets 

A  hundred  times  made  plain 
The  brown  man's  loss  must  ever 

Imply  the  white  man's  gain. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

Compel  him  to  be  free  ; 
Let  all  your  manifestoes 

Reek  with  philanthropy. 
And  if  with  heathen  folly 

He  dares  your  will  dispute, 
Then  in  the  name  of  freedom 

Don't  hesitate  to  shoot. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

And  if  his  cry  be  sore, 
That  surely  need  not  irk  you — 

Ye've  driven  slaves  before. 
Seize  on  his  ports  and  pastures, 

The  fields  his  people  tread; 
Go  make  from  them  your  living, 

And  mark  them  with  his  dead. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

Nor  do  not  deem  it  hard 
If  you  should  earn  the  rancor 

Of  these  ye  yearn  to  guard, 
The  screaming  of  your  eagle 

Will  drown  the  victim's  sob — 
Go  on  through  fire  and  slaughter. 

There's  dollars  in  the  job. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

And  through  the  world  proclaim 
That  ye  are  freedom's  agent— 

There's  no  more  paying  game  ! 
And  should  your  own  past  history 

Straight  in  your  teeth  be  thrown, 
Retort  that  independence 

Is  good  for  whites  alone. 

Pile  on  the  brown  man's  burden, 

With  equity  have  done  ; 
Weak,  antiquated  scruples 

Their  squeamish  course  have  run, 
And  though  'tis  freedom's  banner 

You're  waving  in  the  van, 
Reserve  for  home  consumption 

The  sacred  "rights  of  man  "I 


Comea  now,  lo  search  your  manhood  And  if  by  chance  ye  falter, 
Through  nil  the  thankless  years,  Or  lag  along  the  course, 

Cold,  edged  with  dear-bought  wisdom,  If,  as  the  blood  flows  freely, 
The  judgment  of  your  peers.  Ye  feel  some  slight  remorse, 

„       ,.,,,„,     .,    ,      ....  ,,  Hie  ve  to  Rudvard  Kipling, 

Copyright,  i»'i:i,  liv  Kuilv.'inl  Kipling.  ' 

aii  rlghta  r,„r>ni.  Imperialism's  prop, 

And  bid  him,  for  your  comfort, 
Turn  on  his  jingo  stop. 

The  New  York  Times  (February  15)  prints  yet  another  version 
of  "The  White  Man's  Burden,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ernest  H. 
Crosby  : 


Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden  ; 

Send  forth  your  sturdy  sons. 
And  load  them  down  with  whisky 

And  Testaments  and  guns. 
Throw  in  a  few  diseases 

To  spread  in  tropic  climes, 
For  there  the  healthy  niggers 

Are  quite  behind  the  times. 

And  don't  forget  the  factories. 

On  those  benighted  shores 
They  have  no  cheerful  iron-mills 

Nor  eke  department  stores. 
They  never  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 

And  live  in  strange  content, 
Altho  they  never  have  to  pay 

A  single  cent  of  rent. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 

And  teach  the  Philippines 
What  interest  and  taxes  are 

And  what  a  mortgage  means. 
Give  them  electrocution  chairs, 

And  prisons,  too,  galore, 
And  if  they  seem  inclined  to  kick, 

Then  spill  their  heathen  gore. 


They  need  our  labor  question,  too, 

And  politics  and  fraud, 
We've  made  a  pretty  mess  at  home  ; 

Let's  make  a  mess  abroad. 
And  let  us  ever  humbly  pray 

The  Lord  of  Hosts  may  deign 
To  stir  our  feeble  memories, 

Lest  we  forget— the  Maine. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden  ; 

To  you  who  thus  succeed 
In  civilizing  savage  hordes 

They  owe  a  debt,  indeed  ; 
Concessions,  pensions,  salaries, 

Andiprivilege  and  right, 
With  outstretched  hands  you  raise  to 
bless 

Grab  everything  in  sight. 

Take  up  the  White  Man's  burden, 

And  if  you  write  in  verse, 
Flatter  your  Nation's  vices 

And  strive  to  make  them  worse. 
Then  learn  that  if  with  pious  words 

You  ornament  each  phrase, 
In  a  world  of  canting  hypocrites 

This  kind  of  business  pays. 


Thackeray  in  America.  —  The  latest  volume  of  the 
"biographical  edition  "  of  Thackeray's  works  is  "The  Virginians." 
The  book  was  the  result  of  Thackeray's  second  American  tour, 
which  occupied  the  winter  and  spring  of  1855-56.  The  biographi- 
cal matter  supplied  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  is  of  special 
interest  to  American  readers.  In  the  following  extract  from  one 
of  his  letters  we  learn  that  Thackeray  was  peculiarly  affected  by 
the  climatic  or  atmospheric  conditions  on  this  side  : 

"In  both  visits  to  America  I  have  found  the  effects  of  the  air 
the  same.  I  have  a  difficulty  in  forming  the  letters  as  I  write 
them  down  on  the  page  in  answering  questions,  in  finding  the 
most  simple  words  to  form  the  answers.  A  gentleman  asked  me 
how  long  I  had  been  in  New  York.  I  hesitated,  and  then  said  a 
week.  I  had  arrived  the  day  before.  I  hardly  know  what  is 
said.  Am  thinking  of  something  else,  nothing  definite,  with  an 
irrepressible  longing  to  be  in  motion.  I  sleep  three  hours  less 
than  in  England,  making  up,  however,  with  a  heavy  long  sleep 
every  fourth  night  or  so.  .  .  .  There  is  some  electric  influence  in 
the  sun  and  air  here  which  we  don't  experience  on  our  side  of  the 
globe;  people  can't  sit  still,  people  can't  ruminate  over  their 
dinners,  dawdle  in  their  studies  ;  they  must  keep  moving.  I  want 
to  dash  into  the  street  now." 

Of  a  visit  to  Washington  Irving  he  wrote  as  follows : 

"I  went  to  Yonkers,  fifteen  miles  from  here,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  and  spent  the  pleasantest  day  I  have  had  in  the  States ; 
drove  from  the  pretty  village,  a  busy,  bustling,  new  place  lying 
on  the  river-banks,  thrice  as  broad  as  the  Rhine  and  as  picturesque, 
to  Irvingtown,  nine  miles,  where  good  old  Washington  Irving 
lives,  in  a  funny  little  in-and-out  cottage  surrounded  by  a  little 
domain  of  lawns  not  as  smooth  as  ours,  and  woods  rather  small 
and  scrubby — in  little  bits  of  small  parlors,  where  we  were  served 
with  cakes  and  wine — with  a  little  study  not  much  bigger  than 
any  back  room,  with  old  dogs  trotting  about  the  premises;  with 
flocks  of  ducks  sailing  on  the  ponds — a  very  pleasant  patriarchal 
life.  He  is  finishing  the  second  volume  of  a  life  of  Washington  ; 
he  has  other  two  to  write  ;  it's  a  bold  undertaking  for  a  man  of 
seventy-four.  I  don't  know  whether  the  book  is  good  or  not ;  the 
man  is,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  have  noted  in  Am^r: 
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can  manners  is  the  general  respect  and  affection  in  which  the-  old 
man  is  held." 

In  the  opening  chapter  of  "The  Virginians,"  Thackeray  refers 
to  Prescott,  the  historian,  whose  "Philip  II."  he  had  just  read,  as 

of  the  most  famous  writers  of  America"  on  whose  library 
wall  hung  two  crossed  swords  of  Bunker  Hill  memory.  Prescott 
expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  reference,  and  concluded, 
with  a  certain  quaintness  of  phrase  :  "It  was  very  prettily  done, 
and  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you.  I  could  not  have  wished  any- 
thing better,  nor  certainly  have  preferred  any  other  pen  to  write 
it  among  all  the  golden  pens  of  history  and  romance." 


facts  relating  to  himself.  Rossetti,  Raskin,  and  Miss  Siddal, 
instance : 


For 


"RUSKIN,    ROSSETTI,    AND    PRE-RAPHAEL- 
ITISM." 

LETTERS  that  passed  between  Ruskin  and  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  and  between  Ruskin  and  Miss  Siddal,  afterward 
Rossetti 's  wife,  are  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "Ruskin,  Rossetti,  Pre-Raphaelitism,"  by  William  Michael 
Rossetti.  The  book  contains  also  a  number  of  poems  written  by- 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  his  wife  and  fragments  from  that  circle 
of  artists  and  writers  in  England  known  as  pre-Raphaelites. 

About  February,  1S53,  Ruskin  happened  to  see  a  drawing  by 
Rossetti,  and  admired  it  so  much  that  in  the  following  year  he 
sought  out  the  painter  and  they  became  fast  friends.  It  proved  a 
lucky  acquaintance  for  Rossetti,  who  was  in  the  depths  of  poverty 
and  who  had  now  found  a  most  munificent  art  patron.  In  Rus- 
kin's  first  letter  to  Rossetti,  he  says  : 

"I  should  be  sincerely  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  sometimes 
write  to  me  (as  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  see  you  before  I 
leave  town)  telling  me  how  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing  and 
thinking  of.  I  am  truly  anxious  that  no  sorrow — still  less,  undue 
distrust  of  yourself — may  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  your  very 
noble  powers,  and  I  should  deem  it  a  great  privilege  if  you  would 
sometimes  allow  me  to  have  fellowship  in  your  thoughts  and  sym- 
pathy with  your  purposes." 

Ruskin  had  his  bookseller  send  Rossetti  copies  of  all  that  he 
had  written,  and,  in  turn,  asked  the  painter  to  send  him  a  small 
drawing  and  to  make  another  drawing  for  him,  at  ,£15.  This 
was  in  May,  1S54. 

In  the  next  letter.  Ruskin  compares  Rossetti  with  his  contem- 
poraries Millais  and  Holman  Hunt,  who  were  at  that  time  more 
famous  than  the  real  leader  of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  Rossetti  was 
told  that  he  ought  to  feel  equal  to  either  Millais  or  Hunt.  Rus- 
kin says : 

"Now  as  to  the  original  suggestion  of  the  power  which  there  is 
in  modern  life,  if  honestly  treated,  I  firmly  believe  that  to  whom- 
soever it  may  belong  in  priority  of  time,  it  belongs  to  all  three  of 
you  rightly  in  right  of  possession.     I  think  that  you,  Millais.  and 
Hunt  would,  every  one  of  you,  have  made  the  discovery,  without 
istance  or  suggestion  from  the  other.     One  might  make  it 
quicker  or  slower  than  another,  and  I  suppose  that  actually  you 
the  first  who  did  it.     Put  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
men  of   such  eyes   and   hearts   as   Millais  and    Hunt  to  walk   the 
,  of  London,  or  watch  the  things  that  pass  each  day,  and 
not  to  discover  what  was  in  them  to  be  shown  and  painted." 

In  1854  Rossetti  I  ed  to  Miss  Elizabeth  El< 

Siddal,  who  afterward   became  his  wife.      She  was  called   Lizzy, 
and  BO  ni.  "     She  was  herself  an  artist 

I  woman  of  uncommon  l><  auty.  cleverness,  and  spirituality. 
But  she  was  even  then  in  frail  health.  Rossetti  alludes  to  her 
in  endearing  teims  in  a  letter  to  Ford  Maddox  Brown,  another 
friend  that  tins  young  lady's  fecundity 
of  invention,  power  of  designing,  and  skill  in  execution  are  quite 
wonderful,  Tiiuch  greater  than  his  own. 

Maddox    Brown   kept   a   diary   ami    recorded    some    interesting 


"  October  6.  1S54.  Called  on  Dante  Rossetti.  Saw  Miss  Siddal. 
looking  thinner,  more  deathdike,  and  more  beautiful  and  more 
ragged  than  ever;  a  real  artist,  a  woman  without  parallel  for 
many  a  long  year.  Gabriel,  as  usual,  diffuse  and  inconsequent 
in  his  work.  Drawing  wonderful  and  lovely  'Guggums.'  one 
after  another,  each  one  a  fresh  charm,  and  each  one  stamped  with 
immortality — and  his  pictures  never  advancing.  However,  he  is 
at  the  wall,  and  I  am  to  get  him  a  white  calf  and  a  cart  to  paint 
here.  Would  he  but  study  the  golden  one  a  little  more.  Poor 
Gabriello." 

In  another  entry  Brown  says  : 

"  He  [Rossetti]  is  gone  to  Ruskin  for  the  evening.  To-morrow 
he  returns.  After  he  has  talked  as  much  as  his  strength  will 
bear,  he  becomes  spiteful  and  crusty,  denying  everything,  and, 
when  chaffed,  he  at  length  grows  bitterly  sarcastic  in  his  way, 
but  never  quite  unpleasant,  nor  ever  unbearable." 

On  the  ifith.  Brown's  diary  shows  that  Rossetti  had  been  stay- 
ing at  his  house  from  November  1.  He  had  now  become  so  tired 
of  his  visitor  that  he  conveys  to  him  a  very  positive  hint : 

"...  Emma  being  within  a  week  or  two  of  her  confinement, 
and  he  having  had  his  bed  made  on  the  floor  in  the  parlor  one 
week  now  and  not  getting  up  till  eleven  .  .  .  besides  my  finances 
being  reduced  to  £2  12s  bit  which  must  last  till  January  20,  I  told 
him  delicately  he  must  go,  or  go  home  at  night  by  the  'bus. 
This,  he  said,  was  too  expensive.  I  told  him  he  might  ride  to  his 
work  in  the  morning  and  walk  home  at  night.  This,  he  said,  he 
should  never  think  of.   .  .  .  So  he  is  gone  for  the  present." 

Brown  says  on  March  10  that  he  learns  from  Rossetti  that 
Ruskin  has  bought  all  of  Miss  Siddal's  drawings,  and  said  they 
beat  Rossetti 's  own  : 

"This  is  like  Ruskin,  the  incarnation  of  exaggeration.  How- 
ever, he  is  right  to  admire  them.  She  is  a  stunner  and  no  mis- 
take;  Rossetti  once  told  me  that  when  he  first  saw  her  he  felt  his 
destiny  was  defined  ;  why  does  he  not  marry  her?  He  once  told 
me  that  Hannoy,  when  he  first  knew  him,  used  to  be  so  hard  up 
that  he  used  never  to  be  at  home  in  the  daytime  because  of  his 
'  rent. '  He  used  to  go  out  before  the  people  were  up,  and  go 
home  when  they  were  in  bed.  This  was  constant  with  him.  and 
he  never  apparently  ate  at  all.  When  he  had  a  little  money,  he 
used  to  go  and  get  beer  or  grog  with  it.  Rossetti  and  he,  having 
been  all  the  forenoon  together,  found  about  sixpence  bet 
them  on  which  to  refresh  themselves.  Rossetti  proposed  to  go 
to  some  a  la  mode  beef  place  and  get  as  much  to  eat  as  it  would 
afford.  Hannoy  quite  stared  ;  he  expected  it  was  to  go  for  beer. 
However,  Rossetti  stuck  out  for  food  of  a  solid  nature,  and  pre- 
vailed." 

On  October  15,  Brown  makes  the  following  entry  :  "  I  have  lent 
£15  to  Gabriel."  This  in  response  to  the  following  letter  from 
Gabriel : 

"  1  >ear  Bruno  :  I  am  going  to  do  a  bit  of  cheek,  with  an  obvious 
view.  Please  cast  your  gimlet  eye  over  the  following  items:  (1) 
I  owe  Guggum  (Miss  Siddal)  ^20.  (2)  The  drawing  of  Launce- 
lot  is  all  but  finished.  (3)  When  done,  I  shall  have  to  give  /12 
IOJ  of  the  proceeds  to  the  landlord.  (4)  I  am  about  to  do  imme- 
diately another  small  drawing  for  Ruskin,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  rigorously  appropriated  to  Guggum,  It  can  not  take  very- 
long,  being  only  a  single  figure,  with  background,  and  will  bring. 
I  have  no  doubt,  £\~,  at  least.  (5)  It  is  very  desirable  that  I 
should  let  Guggum  have  £\n  before  she  leaves  London,  as  it  will 
set  her  dear  mind  more  at  ease  as  to  her  finances,  and  save  dan- 
gerous  transmissions.      (<>)    Can    you   under    these   circumstances 

very  greatly  oblige  me  with  the  loan  of  ,/"io  or  £i$,  if  at  all  prac- 
ticable.     I  shall  without  doubt  be  able  to  pay  you  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  you  might  quite  depend  on  my  doing  so,  as  the  ten  destined 
for 'dig'  would  then  go  to  you.      Pray,  if  you  can't  do  this  eon 
veniently.  burn  the  present  scrawl  and  lorget  all  about  it." 

Siddal   left   for  the   Continent,  but  spent  all   of  Gabriel's 

money  before  she  got  away  from  Paris     He  hurried  up  another 

drawing,  which  he  sold  to  Ruskin  for  thirty  five  guineas,  and  re- 
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lieved  her  distress,  but  said  nothing  about  paying  Brown  back 
£iS-  On  the  31st  Brown  meets  Rossetti,  who  is  dressed  in  a 
fashionable  new  suit.  He  was  talking  of  buying  a  "ticker,"  but 
did  not  allude  to  his  debt  to  Brown. 

John  Ruskin  was  also  curious  to  know  why  Rossetti  and  Miss 
Siddal  did  not  get  married.  He  seems  to  have  finally  divined  the 
reason,  and  it  was  that  Rossetti  was  too  poor.  Ruskin  wrote  his 
friend  that  he  should  take  him  into  his  confidence  as  regards  his 
plans  or  wishes  respecting  Miss  Siddal.  Rossetti  replied  very 
frankly  about  the  matter. 

Then  Ruskin  proposed  that  he  should  settle  a  stipend  of  ,£150 
on  Miss  Siddal  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  have  the 
option  on  all  her  work.  Miss  Siddal  objected  to  this  as  too  gen- 
erous, whereupon  Ruskin  wrote  her  the  following  letter,  which  is 
a  gem  of  its  kind: 

"The  world  is  an  odd  world.  People  think  nothing  of  taking 
my  time  from  me  every  day  of  my  life  (which  is  to  me  life,  money, 
power  all  in  all).  They  take  that  without  thanks,  for  no  need, 
or  the  most  trivial  purposes,  and  would  have  me  lose  a  whole  day 
to  leave  a  card  with  their  footmen  ;  and  you  for  life's  sake  will 
not  take  that  for  which  I  have  no  use — you  are  too  proud.  You 
would  not  be  too  proud  to  let  a  friend  or  nurse  give  up  some  of 
her  time  if  you  needed  it.  to  watch  by  you  and  take  care  of  you. 
What  is  the  difference  between  their  giving  time  and  watchfulness 
and  my  giving  such  help  as  I  can. 

"Perhaps  I  have  said  too  much  of  my  wish  to  do  this  for  Ros- 
setti's  sake.  But  if  you  do  not  choose  to  be  helped  for  his  sake, 
consider  also  the  plain  hard  fact  is  that  I  think  you  have  genius  ; 
that  I  don't  think  there  is  much  genius  in  the  world,  and  I  want 
to  keep  what  there  is  in  it,  heaven  having  enough,  I  suppose,  for 
all  its  purposes.  Utterly  irrespective  of  Rossetti's  feelings  or  my 
own,  I  should  simply  do  what  I  do,  if  I  could,  as  I  should  try  to 
save  a  beautiful  tr^e  from  being  cut  down,  a  bit  of  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, whose  strength  was  failing.  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
consider  yourself  as  a  piece  of  wood  or  Gothic  for  a  few  months, 
I  should  be  grateful  to  you.     If  you  will  not,  I  shall  not  be." 

Ruskin  adds  a  postscript : 

"  If  you  will  send  me  a  little  signed  promise — '  I  will  be  good  ' — 
by  Rossetti,  I  should  be  grateful;  you  can't  possibly  oblige  me  in 
any  other  way  at  present ;  you  would  only  vex  me  if  you  sent  me 
the  best  drawing  that  ever  was  seen." 

Miss  Siddal  still  hesitated,  but  yielded  after  receiving  another 
pressing  letter  from  Ruskin,  in  which  he  assured  her  that  she 
must  feel  under  no  obligations  to  paint  for  him  in  consideration 
of  the  stipend.  He  advised  her  to  go  immediately  to  some  water- 
ing place,  either  in  the  south  of  France  or  in  Wales,  and  get  back 
her  health.  He  wanted  her  to  live  in  a  cottage  near  a  cattle  shed, 
when  she  could  make  of  herself  a  milkmaid,  and  draw  only  when 
she  could  not  help  it. 

His  next  letter  to  Rossetti  is  a  personal  revelation  of  the  great 
art  critic  and  gives  Ruskin 's  own  reasons  for  the  well-known 
idiosyncrasies  that  all  his  acquaintances  found  in  his  character. 
This  letter  is  too  long  to  publish  here.  Ruskin  begins  in  a  tone 
of  apology  for  wanting  to  help  Rossetti,  for  he  says  he  knows 
Rossetti  will  feel  a  dislike  to  putting  himself  under  obligations  to 
any  one  in  carrying  out  any  main  purpose  of  his  life.  To  explain 
his  motive  fully  he  says : 

"You  constantly  hear  a  great  many  people  saying  I  am  very- 
bad,  and  perhaps,  you  have  been  yourself  disposed  lately  to  think 
me  very  good.  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  I  am  very 
self-indulgent,  very  proud,  very  obstinate,  and  very  resentful; 
on  the  other  side,  I  am  very  upright,  nearly  as  just  as  I  suppose 
it  is  possible  for  man  to  be  in  this  world,  exceedingly  fond  of 
making  people  happy,  and  devotedly  reverent  to  all  true  mental 
or-moral  power.  I  never  betrayed  a  trust,  never  wilfully  did  an 
unkind  thing,  and  never  in  little  or  large  matters  depreciated 
another  that  I  might  raise  myself.  I  believe  I  onco  had  affections 
warm  as  most  people ;  but  partly  from  evil  chance,  and  partly 
from  foolish  misplacing  of  them,  they  have  got  tumbled  down 
and  broken  to  pieces.  It  is  a  very  great,  in  the  long  run  the 
greatest  misfortune  of  my  life,  that,  on  the  whole,  my  relations, 


cousins,  and  so  forth,  are  persons  with  whom  I  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy, and  that  circumstances  have  always  somehow  or  other 
kept  me  out  of  the  way  of  people  of  whom  I  could  have  made 
friends.     So  that  I  have  no  friendships  and  no  loves. 

"Now  you  know  the  best  and  worst  of  me  ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it.  it  is  the  truth.  If  you  hear  people  say  I  am  utterly  hard 
and  cold,  depend  upon  it  it  is  untrue.  Tho  I  have  no  friendships 
and  no  loves,  I  can  not  read  the  epitaph  of  the  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae with  a  steady  voice  to  tho  end  ;  and  there  is  an  old  glove 
in  one  of  my  drawers  that  has  lain  there  these  eighteen  years 
which  is  worth  something  to  me  yet.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
ever  feel  disposed  to  think  me  particularly  good,  you  will  be  just 
as  wrong  as  most  people  are  on  the  other  side.  My  pleasures  are 
in  seeing,  thinking,  reading,  and  making  people  happy  (if  I  can 
consistently  with  my  own  comfort) .  And  I  take  these  pleasures. 
And,  I  suppose,  if  my  pleasures  were  in  smoking,  betting,  dicing, 
and  giving  pain,  I  should  take  those  pleasures.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  man  is  made  one  way  and  another,  another — the  meas- 
ure of  effort  and  self-denial  can  never  be  known  except  by  each 
conscience  itself.     Mine  is  small  enough. 

"But,  besides  taking  pleasure  thus  when  I  happen  to  find  it,  I 
have  a  theory  of  life,  which  it  seems  to  me  impossible  as  a  rational 
being  to  be  altogether  without — namely,  that  we  are  all  sent  into 
the  world  to  be  of  such  use  to  each  other  as  we  can,  and  also  that 
my  particular  use  is  likely  to  be  in  the  things  that  I  know  some- 
thing about — that  is  to  say,  in  matters  connected  with  painting. 

"Thus,  then,  it  stands.  It  seems  to  me  that  among  all  painters 
I  know,  you  on  the  whole  have  the  greatest  genius,  and  you  ap- 
pear to  me,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  a  very  good  sort  of  person. 
I  see  that  you  are  unhappy,  and  that  you  can't  bring  out  your 
genius  as  you  should.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  the  proper  and  nec- 
essary thing,  if  I  can,  to  make  you  more  happy,  and  that  I  should 
be  more  really  useful  in  enabling  you  to  paint  properly  and  keep 
your  room  in  order  than  in  any  other  way." 

Ruskin  continued  byway  of  reminding  Rossetti  that  he  himself 
had  plenty  and  to  spare,  and  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with 
it.  But  he  told  his  protege  that  he  would  make  him  no  offer  until 
he  knew  just  what  were  his  plans  and  desires. 

Ruskin  was  severe,  however,  in  his  criticisms  of  Rossetti's 
poems.  He  thought  them  valueless  ;  but  assured  Rossetti  that  it 
was  in  him  to  write  good  verse. 


NOTES. 

ROBERT  BARR  was  visiting  Harold  Frederic  while  the  latter  was  writing 
his  novel,  "The  Market-Place."  Mr.  Barr  relates  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  the  following  anecdote  of  that  visit.  Frederic  unfolded  before  him  a 
broad  sheet  covered  with  a  complicated  chart  of  lines  and  names  such  as 
one  sees  prefixed  to  histories  of  England,  and  explained  that  it  was  the 
genealogical  tree  of  all  the  characters  in  "The  Market-Place." 

'"  Good  gracious  1' I  cried.  '  How  can  people  who  don't  exist  have  gen- 
ealogical trees,  or  ancestors,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? ' 

'"They  don't  exist!  Who  don't  exist?  Thunder!  They  exist  quite  as 
much  as  my  grocer  does,  and  you  would  think  he  existed  if  you  had  to  pay 
his  bills.  You  see,  in  that  novel  I  have  taken  characters  from  "Theron 
Ware,"  and  characters  from  "Gloria  Mundi."  I've  got  to  keep  track  of  these 
people,  and  not  get  them  mixed  up.  I  must  know  their  relationships,  and 
perhaps  trace  them  back  to  some  ancestor  whose  idiosyncrasies  are  going 
to  crop  up  in  different  form  here  and  there  as  the  story  progresses.' 

"I  have  seen  many  strange  things  in  novelists'  houses,  but  never  before 
a  genealogical  tree  of  the  characters  in  a  work  of  fiction." 

KIPLING  has  come  again  to  America,  in  spite  of  the  prophecy  that  he  had 
forever  shaken  the  dust  of  this  country  from  his  feet.  Apropos  of  Kipling's 
last  series  of  stories,  those  dealing  with  schoolboy  life,  Mr.  M.  C.  White  (in 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat)  says:  "I  knew  the  mischievous  trio  well  under 
their  true  names— Beresford,  Duntserville,  and  Kipling  himself.  Kipling 
was  '  Beetle,' altho  we  called  him  'Gigs.'  Duntserville  has  since  become 
an  officer  in  the  Indian  army.  .  .  .  About  the  middle  part  of  his  school 
life  Kipling  entered  into  a  strong  tie  of  friendship  with  two  other  boys,  in 
many  respects  of  his  own  temperament.  The  trio  seemed  to  have  aims  of 
their  own,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  college,  leading  a  kind  of  Bohemian 
existence,  and  amusing  themselves  by  tilts  at  the  powers  that  were,  in 
which  encounters  they  frequently  came  off  victorious,  as  related  in  the 
'Stalky  '  series.  At  the  time  when  Kipling  and  his  two  chums  were  first 
assigned  to  a  room  or  '  study  '  for  their  own  use,  the  esthetic  wave  of  some 
seventeen  years  ago  was  sweeping  over  English  society,  and  the  three 
boys  at  once  determined  to  '  live  up  '  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  Thev  fust 
of  all  painted  a  wonderful  stork  dado  around  their  room  ;  then  they  pur- 
chased a  number  of  old  plates,  spoutless  teapots,  and  Japanese  fans  and 
hung  them  up  on  the  walls.  Thev  called  it  very  '  high  art,'  and,  for  a  day, 
the  whole  school  came  to  see  and  wondered." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE   CLIMATE   OF   CITIES. 

ARGE  cities  bave  a  climate  of  their  own  ,    so  we  are  assured 
-1— '    by  M.  Gabriel  Prevost,  writing  in  La  Science  pour  Tons 

(Paris,  January  27).  Its  characteristics  are  mildness,  absence  <  f 
rain,  and  frequency  of  fog,  as  compared  with  the  surrounding 
rural  regions.  His  remarks  apply  especially  to  soft-coal  districts, 
and  hence  it  would  have  been  better  it"  he  had  taken  for  his 
American  illustrations  Chicago  and  1'ittsburg  instead  of  New 
and  Philadelphia.  His  estimate  of  the  value  of  unconsumed 
smoke,  too,  is  not  in  accord  with  recent  calculations,  which  show 
that  the  blackest  smoke  contains  a  very  small  amount  of  carbon. 
His  conclusions  regarding  the  undesirability  and  inconvenience  of 
a  smoky  atmosphere,  however,  will  be  indorsed  by  all  who  have 
had  experience  of  it.      Says  M.  Prevost  : 

"Are  the  enormous  agglomerations  of  houses  and  their  inhabi- 
tants that  compose  modern  cities  destined  to  disappear,  or  are 
they  to  increase  to  sizes  hitherto  unknown?  They  continue  to 
exercise  an  undeniable  influence  on  atmospheric  conditions,  and 
consequently  on  climate,  if  only  by  means  of  two  important  ele- 
ments— du^t  and  soot. 

"The  atmosphere  is  entirely  filled,  especially  at  low  altitudes, 
with  an  infinite  number  of  very  small  particles,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  when  a  ray  of  sunlight  passes  through  a  darkened 
place,  and  so  densely  crowded  together  that  some  scientists  even 
attribute  to  them  the  color  of  the  sky.  In  cities  having  from  two 
to  five  millions  of  inhabitants  this  production  of  dust  is  huge.  To 
get  an  idea  of  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  examine  the  deposit  of  it  found 
on  the  furniture  and  hangings  of  a  house  that  has  been  abandoned 
for  a  short  time. 

"  Now.  according  to  the  experiments  of  Aitken,  the  Scottish 
scientist  and  physician,  .  .  .  these  particles  combine  with  those 
of  invisible  water  vapor  to  produce  rain  or  fog.  These  particles 
of  vapor,  which  were  once  wrongly  supposed  to  be  hollow  like 
soap-bubbles,  are  solid  and  have  for  nuclei  the  particles  of  float- 
ing dust.  According  to  the  number  and  weight  of  the  included 
particles,  they  become  more  or  less  heavy,  and  fall  in  rain  or  float 
as  fog.  'If  there  were  not  dust,'  Aitken  concludes,  'we  should 
see  neither  clouds  nor  fogs,  There  would  be  only  more  or  less 
heavy  dew,  but  no  rain.'- 

"The  evidence  brought  up  by  Aitken  gives  support  to  his 
theory.  In  the  first  place,  fogs  are  more  frequent  in  great  manu- 
facturing cities.  Then  there  is  the  peculiar  odor  of  fog,  either 
perceived  directly  or  wafted  by  the  wind  into  an  adjacent  region. 
Finally,  there  is  its  opacity,  which  at  London,  and  even  some- 
times at  Paris,  compels  us  to  light  the  gas  at  midday 

"A  few  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  bits  of 
carbon  thrown  out  in  the  city  of  Paris  alone,  especially  in  winter. 
Paris  contains  at  the  present  time  81,079  houses.  Put  on  an 
average  20  fires  to  the  house,  and  we  shall  have,  without  counting 
factory  chimneys,  1,633,580  fires  sending  out  their  products  of 
combustion  into  the  atmosphere,  during  12  hours  at  least. 

"Such  a  quantity  of  matter,  mingled  with  the  air  that  we 
breathe,  can  not  be  neglected.  In  fact,  the  lungs  of  inhabitants 
of  large  cities,  especially  those  of  aged  persons,  all  bear  traces, 
when  dissected,  of  a  disease — sometimes,  but  not  always,  inof- 
fensive— that  bears  the  poetic  name  of  '  anthracosis,  '  and  is  helped 
on  by  the  smoke  of  pipe  or  cigarette.  The  bronchial  tutx 
filled  by  deposits  of  carbon,  which  obstruct  respiration  when  they 
become  large  enough,  as  is  often  the  case  with  coal-miners.  It 
has  not  been  shown  that  the  susceptibility  of   inhabitants  of  large 

cities  to  lung  >  oes  not  depend,  in  considerable  part,  on 

the  slow  and  constant  absorption  of  the  particles  of  carbon  floating 
in  the  respirable  atmosphi 

"This  is  the  trouble  of  what  we  may  call  the  'chimney  climate,' 
a  special  form  of  climate,  which  is  that  of  a  considerable  number 
of  large  cities-  .oik.    Philadelphia,    Man- 

,  etc.,  and  which  explains  why  cities  grow,  not  always 
toward  the  west,  as  |  aid,  but  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 

vailing wind,  which  in  1  ie  west  wind. 

"There  is  always  one  compensation,  winch  we  are  happy  to  be 


Fig.  1. — P  ,i   of  Section 

through  Human  Skin. 

a,  Epidermis  (Leaf  skint,     o,  Cutis  vera 

(True  skin). 


able  to  note — that  of  a  milder  temperature  and  of  a  relative  ab- 
sence of  rain.    .   .   . 

"  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  all  the  benefits  of  the  chimney 
climate  without  its  inconveniences?  Perhaps.  Aitken,  quoted 
above,  assures  us  that  if  we  take  care  to  burn  coal,  gas,  etc., 
more  completely,  fog.-,  will  be  less  dense  and  less  unhealthy.  It 
remains,  then,  to  instal  (and  science  is  tending  in  this  direction 
more  and  more  daily)  apparatus  for  complete  combustion,  and  to 
collect,  for  utilization,  all  the  unburned  particles  of  carbon,  which 
would  represent,  without  exaggeration,  a  value  of  several  millions 
tor  Paris  alone." — Translation  made j or  The  LITERARY  Digest. 

THE   COLOR   OF  THE    HUMAN    SKIN. 

\\1  HAT  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  color  of  the  different 

*  »       races  of  man?     What  was  its  origin  and  to  what  are  Us 

Bcations  due?     These  and  similar  interesting  questions  are 

answered  by  Dr.  Arthur  Thomson  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  "  The  Treatment 
of  Anthropological  Data" 
{Knowledge^  London,  Feb- 
ruary). To  begin  with.  Dr. 
Thomson  inquires:  "What 
was  the  color  of  primitive 
man  ?  "     He  says  : 

"While  some  would  have 
us  believe  that  primitive  man 
was  fair-complexioned,  there 
seem  no  less  cogent  rea>- 
for  maintaining  that  his  skin 
was  of  a  darker  tint.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  accept 
the  extreme  position,  and 
thereby  assume  that  he  was 
black.  A  middle  course  is 
open,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who  advances  the  view 
that  primitive  man  was  probably  of  mongoloid  stock,  and  that  his 
subsequent  modification  into  the  white,  and  brown,  and  black 
varieties  was  due  to  his  migrations  into  geographical  areas 
where  he  was  subjected  to  the  influence  of  varied  conditions  and 
climates.  While  not  committing  ourselves  to  the  acceptance 
of  any  such  opinion  with  regard  to  the  color  of  our  primitive 
stock,  the  theory  propounded  is  suggestive,  because  it  implies 
that  coloration  in  man  depends  on  the  disposition  of  a  common 
pigment  or  pigments  in  varying  amount,  and  enables  us  to 
realize  that  the  transition  from  fair  to  dark  is  a  gradual  one, 
and  therefore  possibly  induced  by  the  organism  reacting  to  the 
influence  of  its  environment." 

Of  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  skin,  the  author  next  reminds 
us  that  it  consists  of  the  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin,  a  layer  of  com- 
pact tissue,  covered  by  the  epidermis  or  cuticle.  This  consists  of 
several  layers,  of  which  the 
deepest  {stratum  tHUCOSUttt  or 
mucous  layer)  is  of  large  and 
moist  cells,  while  those  of  the 

uppermost  {stratum  <  ot  neum 

or  horny  layer)  are  dry  and 
hard.  P.etween  these  is  often 
a  layer  of  granular  cells  {stt  a- 

tum    granulosum),    w  bile 

overlying  it  is  a  thin  glassy 
layer  {stratum  lucidium 
All  these  may  be  seen  in  Figs. 
1  and  2.  'I  he  upper  la-  1 
have  no  b  1  0  Od  ■  vessel  S. 
Where,  now,  is  the  pigment 
that  colors  the  skin  to  be 
found  ?     To  quote  again  . 


through  Human  skm   more  highly 
Magnified, 

im  (Horny  layer).    /■, 
.\:iati4»t  lucidmrn    (Clear    layer), 
Stratum  grauul+tum  (Granular  laj 
</,  Stratum   mueatum   (Mucoua  la; 

skiiO. 

"If,     now.     the     skin     of    a 

■  be  examined,  the  pigment  will  be    found  in   granular   form 
within   the  deeper  cells  of  the  stratum   mucosum,    more    abun- 
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dant  in  quantity  in  those  cells  which  rest  on  the  surface  of  the 
cutis  vera,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  amount  as  we  pass  from 
the  deeper  cells  to  the  surface,  until  at  length  it  disappears  al- 
together, and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  are  left  clear 

and  transparent. 

"This  pigment,  of  which  melanin  is  an  important  constituent, 
is  a  highly  complex  body,  possessing  remarkably  stable  qualities. 
What  we  know  of  its  chemical  constitution  we  owe  largely  to  the 
researches  of  Sorby,  whose  monographs  on  the  subject  still  re- 
main the  standard  authority.  That  observer  conducted  his  inves- 
tigations on  the  pigment  of  hair,  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
may  probably  be  considered  as  identical  with  that  of  skin.  He 
was  able  to  isolate  three  pigments— a  brown-red,  a  yellow,  and  a 
black  constituent.  In  the  lighter  tints  of  hair  the  two  former 
colors  or  admixtures  of  them  are  alone  met  with.  When  the 
shade  grows  deeper,  it  is  due  to  the  addition  of  the  black  constit- 
uent in  variable  quantity.  In  absolutely  black  hair,  however, 
after  the  black  pigment  has  been  separated  out,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  red  and  yellow  pigments  may  still  remain  ;  thus  Sorby 
found  that  some  very  black  negro  hair  contained  as  much  of  the 
red  constituent  as  an  equal  weight  of  very  red  European  hair.  .  . 
"Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  probable  sources 
from  which  this  pigment  is  derived,  it  may  be  profitable  to  state 
that  two  opinions  are  held  with  regard  to  its  production.  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  elaborated  by  the  cells  of  the  deeper  layer  of 
the  stratum  mucosum,  while  others  hold  that  the  pigment  is 
brought  to  the  cells  from  other  sources  and  is  absorbed  by  them. 

The  latter  is  more  probably  the  correct  view 

"Color  in  man,  then,  may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  presence  or 
absence  of  these  pigments.  In  the  fair  races  there  is  probably  a 
certain  amount  of  the  brown-red  and  yellow  pigment  present,  but 

in  so  small  a  quantity  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  translu- 
cency  of  the  layers  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  reddish 
tint  of  the  highly  vascular 
cutis  vera  shines  through 
the  semi-transparent  layers, 
and  any  change  in  the  vascu- 
larity of  the  cutaneous  surface 
of  the  body  is  at  once  appar- 
ent, whether  it  be  brought 
about  by  external  or  internal 
stimuli.  The  bronzing  of 
parts  of  the  body,  due  to  ex- 
posure or  to  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  is  probably  the 
consequence  of  the  increased 
cutaneous  blood  supply  bring- 
ing more  of  the  red,  brown, 
and  yellow  pigments  to  the 
deeper  cells  of  the  rcte  mu- 
cosum.  Freckles,  which,  curiously  enough,  occur  most  frequently 
on  those  with  hair  of  a  pronounced  red  color,  do  not  differ  in 
any  respect  from  the  pigmented  skins  of  the  darker  races,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  their  color  and  their  circumscribed  appear- 
ance. In  persons  of  dark  complexion  there  is,  in  addition  to  the 
red,  brown,  and  yellow  pigments,  probably  a  very  slight  admix- 
ture of  the  black  pigment.  This  may  be  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  impart  a  blackness  to  the  hair,  but  not  abundant 
enough  to  destroy  the  fairness  of  the  skin,  tho  in  exceptional  situ- 
ations its  presence  may  be  very  evident. 

"By  gradual  transitions  we  may  pass  to  those  races  in  which 
the  cutaneous  pigment  is  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mask 
the  color  of  the  underlying  tissue  and  impart  thereby  a  sallowness 
to  the  complexion.  These  are  the  yellow  races,  and  if  sections  of 
their  skin  be  studied  they  will  be  found  to  differ  from  the  highly 
pigmented  cuticle  of  the  negro  only  in  the  depth  of  the  tint  of  the 
pigment  contained  in  their  deeper  cells.  By  further  steps  we  can 
pass  easily  from  the  yellow  through  browns  of  various  sorts  to 
the  absolutely  black  races.  Here  the  pigment  is  present  in  vary- 
ing quantity  : — in  some  skins  only  the  deepest  row  of  the  cells  of 
the  mucosum  is  loaded  with  the  granules,  in  others  the  mucosum 
for  several  cells  deep  may  contain  the  pigment,  but  it  ceases  to 
color  the  cells  before  the  stratum  granulosum  is  reached.  Thus, 
one  skin,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  black  as  another,  may 
contain  a  much  less  amount  of  pigment,  just  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  hair." 


Fig.  3 — Photomicrograph  of  Section 
through  Negro's  Skin,  showing  dis- 
tribution of  Pigment. 

a,  Stratum  corneum  (Horny  layer),  b. 
Stratum  mucosum  (Mucous  layer),  c. 
Pigment  in  deeper  cells  of  stratum  mu- 
cosum.    d,  Cutis  vera  (True  skin). 


At  present,  the  author  tells  us,  we  have  no  satisfactory  method 
of  classifying  human  color,  lie  suggests  the  employment  of 
pieces  of  kid,  colored  to  standard  tints,  with  which  the  skin  to  be 
described  could  be  compared.  The  trouble  would  be  in  selecting 
the  standard  colors  and  also  in  selecting  the  part  of  the  body  for 
comparison,  for  color  varies  from  one  part  to  another.  If  this 
plan  should  be  adopted,  the  tints  would  probably  be  numbered, 
and  we  could  then  speak  of  a  "number  26  negro"  or  a  "32 
mulatto." 


THE    POSTPONEMENT  OF  OLD   AGE. 

'T'HE  fountain  of  youth  in  its  up-to-date  aspect  seems  to  be 
-*-  receiving  some  attention  at  the  hands  of  medical  men.  In 
The  Lancet  (London,  January  21),  Dr.  Julius  Althaus  describes 
old  age  as  a  disease  and  shows  that  in  some  respects  it  can  be 
made  to  yield  to  medical  treatment.  He  divides  it  into  two 
classes:  "Senium  Pramiaturum,"  or  premature  old  age,  and 
"Senium  Proprium,"  or  old  age  proper.  In  the  former,  persons 
between  thirty  and  fifty  years  old,  generally  men,  become  infirm, 
altho  having  no  actual  disease,  because  of  heredity,  weak  consti- 
tutions, or  the  effects  of  previous  illness.  In  this  condition  Dr. 
Althaus  believes  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  substance  of  the 
nerve-cell,  but  that  the  nucleus  is  uninjured,  for  persons  fre- 
quently recover  from  this  premature  form  of  old  age.  Why 
can  they  not  also  recover  from  old  age  proper?  Says  Dr. 
Althaus : 

"The  present  average  duration  of  life  could  be  greatly  in- 
creased, if  (1)  infantile  mortality,  which  I  have  found  to  amount 
to  not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mortality  from  all  causes 
and  which  is  principally  owing  to  mismanagement  and  neglect, 
were  reduced  to  its  proper  level;  and  (2)  if  the  slums  of  great 
cities  like  Spitalfields,  where  men  and  women  herd  together  like 
beasts  under  the  most  outrageously  insanitary  conditions,  were 
cleansed  both  physically  and  morally.  These  slums  are  a  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization.  While  it  can  not  be  mathematically 
proved  that  we  ought  under  favorable  circumstances  to  attain  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years,  this  is,  nevertheless,  rendered  highly 
probable  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  arguments  none  of 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  as  yet  any  absolute  value." 

Old  age  proper,  we  are  told,  begins  at  about  the  sixtieth  year 
and  is  ushered  in  by  the  same  changes  of  the  nerve-cell  that  char- 
acterize Senium  Pragmaturum.  But  in  this  case  the  nucleus  goes 
as  well  as  the  rest,  beginning  with  the  central  brain-cells  and 
spreading  to  the  "centers  of  association,  the  sensorial  centers, 
the  bulb,  and  the  spinal  cord."  The  brain  thus  dies  gradually, 
from  within  outward.  The  results  are  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Althaus: 

"The  effects  of  the  senile  involution  of  the  neurons  are  habitu- 
ally first  seen  in  the  sphere  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  mus- 
cles. The  movements  lose  their  previous  strength  and  precision. 
The  erect  position  of  the  body  suffers ;  there  is  tremor  of  the  head 
and  hands,  a  tottering  gait,  and  difficulty  in  standing  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  sitting  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  in- 
clined to  fall  forward.  The  grasp  of  the  dynamometer  is  dimin- 
ished and  in  advanced  cases  quite  absent,  and  the  tendon  reflexes 
are  sluggish  or  lost.  .  .  .  As  the  anterior  cornual  gray  matter 
begins  to  suffer  likewise  atrophy  of  the  muscles  sets  in.  causing 
the  emaciation  so  characteristic  of  old  age.  .  .  .  Such  changes  in 
the  muscles  also  cause  the  peculiar  alteration  of  the  countenance 
in  the  aged,  the  features  becoming  wrinkled,  angular,  and  shriv- 
elled. Up  to  a  certain  time  the  mental  faculties  of  the  aged  may 
remain  well  preserved,  and  this  must  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  asso- 
ciation-centers. Where  this  continues  satisfactory  elderly  people 
may  still  have  a  good  memory,  a  sober  and  incisive  judgment, 
and  readiness  in  counsel  and  action.  But  sooner  or  later  the  in- 
tellect is  likewise  impaired,  so  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  attention  on  a  given  subject  and  sustained  mental  efforts  be- 
come impossible.     A  change  in  temper  is  likewise  noticed.     Self- 
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control  is  lost  and  depression  is  apt  to  alternate  with  undue  in  1 
tability.     The  aged  become  petulant,  selfish,  and  indifferent  to 

the  usual  interests  of  life  and  to  their  family.  The  memory  for 
recent  occurrences  becomes  a  blank.  If  such  persons  live  long 
,,'u  senile  dementia  is  the  ultimate  result,  when  only  the 
ordinary  automatic  functions  of  life  are  performed,  while  the  in- 
tellect and  initiative  of  the  individual  have  perished." 

What  can  be  done  to  retard  this  progressive  death  of  the  nerve- 
cells,  which  Dr.  Althaus  believes  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  ills  of 
old  age?  Evidently  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  improve  the 
nutrition  of  the  cells,  and  this  the  author  does  by  applying  an 
electric  current  to  parts  of  the  brain.  In  some  cases,  we  are  told, 
this  treatment  has  made  old  men  five  or  ten  years  younger  in  a 
few  weeks.  Any  physician  can  apply  the  treatment,  but  we  are 
warned  that  it  must  be  used  with  care.     Says  Dr.  Althaus: 

"It  is  notorious  that  electricity  is  frequently  applied  in  the 
most  careless  and  haphazard  manner,  and  this  explains  why  so 
many  persons  are  skeptical  concerning  its  curative  effects.  An 
application  of  the  constant  current  to  the  brain  during  which  not 
the  slightest  fault  has  been  committed  is  in  a  certain  sense  an 
artistic  performance  which  requires  not  only  knowledge  but  also 
much  practise  and  some  talent  like  a  good  musical  performance. 
How  often  does  one  hear  a  sonata  by  Beethoven  or  a  polonaise  by 
Chopin  actually  murdered?  The  same  applies  to  electrical  treat- 
ment. A  man  who  labors  with  love  and  care  and  has  the  dis- 
crimination to  select  one  of  the  methods  described  by  me  or  sev- 
eral of  them  which  may  be  particularly  appropriate  for  a  given 
case  will  in  the  nature  of  things  obtain  better  results  than  another 
whose  heart  is  not  in  his  work,  who  acts  by  mere  routine,  and 
who  is  devoid  of  the  elements  of  an  artistic  disposition  or  true 
clinical  instinct." 

But  this  is  not  the  only  comforting  news  to  the  human  race. 
Not  only  may  medical  treatment  cause  us  to  grow  young  in  some 
degree,  but  nature  herself  is  coming  to  our  aid,  for  we  grow  older 
much  more  slowly  than  our  forefathers.  This  news  is  announced 
in  the  same  number  of  The  Lancet  by  Dr.  W.  Ainslie  Hollis,  who 
bases  his  statement  on  a  study  of  a  recent  report  of  the  British 
Registrar-General.  Increased  longevity  seems  to  be  associated 
with  increased  youth  ;  in  other  words,  those  who  live  longest 
mature  latest.  That  we  mature  later  than  our  sires  is  shown, 
Dr.  Ainslie  thinks,  by  the  marriage  statistics.     He  says: 

"  From  1874.  onward  the  proportion  of  marriages  of  minors  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  decreased  year  by  year,  and  the  mean  of  the 
recorded  ages  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  increased.  Taking 
the  twelve  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  1897,  when  the 
statistics  were  most  truthworthy,  'between  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  years  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  bachelors  married 
at  ages  between  twenty-five  years  and  forty  years  was  so  large  as 
to  balance  not  only  the  whole  of  the  decrease,  amounting  to  57 
per  1,000  marriages  under  the  heading  "Age  not  stated,"  but  also 
a  decrease  of  30peri,000  marriages  at  ages  below  twenty-five 
years.  This  undoubtedly  indicates  a  general  increase  in  the  ages 
at  which  bachelors  marry.  .  .  .  Among  spinsters  the  proportion 
who  many  at  a;^es  above  twenty- five  years  has  also  increased, 
but  the  increase  is  somewhat  less  in  amount  than  it  is  among 
"...  A  great  change  is  apparently  coming  over  the 
of  the  people  of  which  we  see  only  tin:  beginning, 
and  deferment  of  the  marriage  age  is  one  of  the  si^iis." 

With  nature  retarding  the  process  of  growing  old   and  medical 

art  studying  how  to  hold  it  back  still  more,  it  seems  as  if  we  of 

the  present  generation  might  look   forward  to  seeing  our  great  - 

Ichildren  with   considerably  more   confidence   than    our  own 

■  !  -grandfathers  did  or  could. 


Electric   Light  from   Garbage  told   by  The 

neering  News  thai  to  run  an 

ic-light  plant,  whi<  b  ml  at 

editch,  London,  and  which  enthusiasts  have  recommended 

doption  by  American  r  its  results 

teal   conditions    that   an-   probably  1  Kewhcre. 

the  editor:  "The  chief  difficulty  m  America  would  be  the 

poorer  heat-producing  quality  ot  Amerii  compared 


with  English  'dust-bin  refuse.'  Even  where  we  allow  the  mix- 
ing of  ashes  with  garbage  there  is  generally  less  combustible 
material  in  the  former  than  in  English  ashes,  which  are  likely  to 
contain  much  unburned  or  partially  consumed  coal  from  open 
grates,  Englishmen  being  so  attached  to  the  cheerful  open  fire- 
place that  they  will  not  give  it  up,  regardless  of  the  waste  of  fuel 
occasioned  thereby.  Our  garbage  not  only  contains  less  unburned 
coal  and  cinders  than  the  English  refuse,  but  it  probably  has  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  wet,  green  vegetable  matter,  and 
consequently  is  more  difficult  to  burn.  .  .  .  What  has  been  done 
there  [at  Shoreditch]  has  been  done  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  could  be  duplicated  at  few  places  probably,  even  in  Eng- 
land. The  wild  talk  in  which  certain  newspapers  and  certain  dis- 
tinguished British  scientists  have  indulged  concerning  cities  get- 
ting their  electric  light  for  nothing  by  burning  their  daily  wastes, 
sounds  very  foolish  to  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  actual 
work  of  garbage  cremation." 


STILL   ANOTHER   AIR-SHIP. 

THE  inventors  of  air-ships  have  generally  discarded  the  aid  of 
balloons  of  late,  believing  that  these  are  more  of  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help,  and  that  an  air-navigating  device,  to  be  com- 
pletely under  control,  must  rely  on  its  own  power  for  rising  into 
the  air  as  well  as  for  horizontal  movement.     This  is  all  very  well. 


FIG.  1.— Ascension  in  Pan> 

but  so  far  no  aeroplane  large  enough  to  carry  a  man  has  actually 
llown,  whereas  plenty  of  the  buoyant  type  of  air-ships  have  made 
important  trips.  This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  one  of 
the  latest  experimenters  has  gone  back  to  this  type,  while  adding 
lin  noteworthy  modifications.  A  description  of  this  latest  of 
the  air-ships  is  translated  below  from  an  article  in  Der  Stein  iter 
Weisen,  Vienna,  by  Charles  Karyll: 

"Among  the  numerous  and  varied  air-ships,  models,  etc.,  that 
have  been  tried  in  the  year  1 898,  is  a 'Hying  machine'  that  em- 
ploys a  balloon  of  the  latest  form.  The  builder  of  this  air-ship  is 
the  well-known  Parisian  sportsman  De  Santos-Dumont,  who  has 
(  onducted  a  satisfactory  trial  of  his  invention  in  the  Jar din  d' Ac- 
climatisation  at  Paris. 

"De  SantOS-Dumont '8  air-ship  consists  of  the  already-men- 
1  balloon,  and  a  steering-apparatus  combined  with  a  motor. 
ted  to  the-  basket  ami  using  a  two-bladed  propeller  revolving 
on  a  horizontal  axis.  The  balloon  is  cylindrical  with  pointed 
ends  as  the  first  picture  clearlv  shows  and  is  made  of  the  very 
l>est  material  used  for  the  purpose;  its  construction  was  super- 
intended by  the  chief  of  the  French  military-balloon  corps.  The 
balloon  is  29.5  meters  [07  feet]  long  and  \  meters  [13  feet]  in 
diameter,  and   holds  65a  cubic  meters  [23.47a  cubic   feet]  of  gas. 

Tbickly  woven  Japanese  silk,  covered  with  varnish  to  make  it 

absolutely  impervious,  forms   the   body   of   the   balloon.      A    little 

older  containing  Bo  cubic  meters  [2.S80  cubic  feet],  which  is 
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attached  to  the  large  balloon,  serves  to  direct  and  balance  it,  and 
has  two  safety-valves  of  aluminum,  one  of  which  regulates  the 
pressure  and  the  other  the  volume  of  the  gas.  On  each  side  of 
the  balloon  is  fixed  a  horizontal  piece  about  16.85  meters  [??  feet  ] 
long,  to  which  little  wooden  ribs  are  fastened.  At  the  middle  of 
each  of  these  strengthening  pieces  are  fastened  light  cords  from 
which  is  susper.de>!  the  rigging  for  the  basket.  ...  To  prevent 
chating,  the  rones  that  sustain   this  run  through  boxwood  cases. 


FIG.  2.— The  Balloon  :n  Full  Plight 

[Safety  is  also  insured  by  an  elaborate  system  of  connecting 
ropes  between  the  basket  and  the  network  of  ropes  that  encloses 
the  balloon.] 

"The  basket  has  been  planned  by  the  constructor  to  present 
the  highest  degree  of  stoutness  and  endurance.  The  wicker-work 
is  made  of  rattan  reenforced  with  willow  and  further  strengthened 
with  a  framework  of  chestnut  wood.  The  rigging  of  the  basket 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  balloon  by  means  of  a  steel-bound 
pole  like  that  of  a  trapeze,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations. 

"The  combined  weight  of  balloon  and  basket  is  about  70  kilo- 
grams [154  pounds].  Outside  the  basket,  on  one  side,  is  the  ap- 
paratus for  working  the  steering  propeller.  The  motor  is  similar 
to  those  used  for  motor  cycles  with  the  difference  that  in  De 
Santos-Dumont's  engine  two  vertical  cylinders  with  double- 
expansion  drive  the  propeller.  Doubtless  De  Santos-Dumont  is 
the  first  to  employ  this  type  of  motor  in  aerial  navigation.  Of 
course,  the  danger  from  the  motor  necessitates  placing  it  as  far 
away  from  the  balloon  as  possible,  and  therefore  in  this  air-ship 
it  is  located  about  10  meters  [33  feet]  from  the  lower  side. 

"The  motor  just  described  drives  an  aluminum  propeller,  about 
10  meters  [33  feet]  across,  with  a  speed  of  from  1,000  to  1,200 
revolutions  a  minute,  which  necessitates  the  employment  of  3  to 
5  horse-power  in  the  motor.  The  motor  and  screw  weigh  about 
80  kilograms  [176  pounds].  In  the  accompanying  picture,  A  and 
B  are  the  vertically 
arranged  cylinders 
of  the  engine  ;  C  is 
the  propeller  ;  D  is 
a  pair  of  rollers  for 
winding  cords ;  E 
shows  the  escape- 
pipe  for  the  gas 
used  in  the  cylin- 
der; J^is  the  carbur- 
ator  for  generating 
gas  for  the  cylinder  ; 
G  is  the  pipe  that 
conducts  it  thither; 
and,  finally,  H  is 
the  fuel  reservoir. 

"Very  noteworthy 
and  interesting  was 
the  trial  of  the  air- 
ship that  took  place 
on    September  20, 

1898.  The  balloon,  propelled  by  the  rapidly-revolving  screw, 
quickly  rose  into  the  air,  and  after  making  several  times  the 
circuit   of   a    captive    balloon    that   was  being  exhibited  in   the 


Jar  din  d' Acclimatisation,  it  started  toward  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne at  a  height  of  220  meters  [722  feet].  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  trip  De  Santos-Dumont  was  forced  to  cut  short  Ins  experi- 
ments through  a  failure  of  the  pump  that  supplied  the  small  bal- 
loon with  gas,  owing  to  which  this  balloon  collapsed.  .  .  .  The 
flight  of  the  air-ship  is  shown  in  the  instantaneous  photograph 
reproduced  in  Kig.  2."  —  Translation   made  for  The  Literary 

1  »n ;  km. 


Does  Thinking  of  a   Part   Affect  Its  Growth?— 

"It  has  long  been  a  popular  idea,"  says  The  Lancet,  " that  too 
much  thinking  about  any  particular  part  or  organ  may  lead  to 
disease  of  that  portion  of  the  body,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
very  little  substantial  basis  of  fact  has  served  as  foundation  for 
this  superstructure.  Dr.  Carpenter  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to 
point  out  and  to  demonstrate  by  experiment  that  concentrating 
the  mind  on  a  special  part  of  the  body  will  lead  to  a  local  hyper- 
emia with  sensations  of  tingling  and  itching,  but,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  true  inflammation  was  ever  produced.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  directing  of  the  mind  toward  some 
particular  part  of  the  organism  may  alter  the  blood-supply  of  that 
part  and  so  may  modify  materially  its  nutrition.  If  this  be  pos- 
sible— and  who  can  say  it  is  not? — it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
morbid  changes  may  result  from,  or  be  predisposed  to  by,  these 
slight  beginnings.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  find  many 
cases  which  can  only  be  explained  satisfactorily  by  some  such 
theory.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett,  in  a  clinical  lecture  recently  deliv- 
ered at  St.  George's  Hospital,  quotes  two  cases  which  if  not  con- 
vincing are  at  least  very  suggestive.  In  each  of  them  increased 
growth  of  a  tumor  appeared  to  follow  the  continued  concentration 
of  the  patient's  attention  on  the  part.  It  has  occasionally  hap- 
pened that  a  physician  or  a  surgeon  who  has  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  diseases  of  some  one  organ  or  region  of  the  body 
ultimately  suffers  from  an  affection  of  the  same  part.  These 
cases,  tho  striking,  are  but  few  in  number  and  no  more  numerous 
than  would  be  expected  from  the  laws  of  probability.  If  there 
were  any  certain  foundation  for  such  an  idea  medical  men  might 
be  found  to  hesitate  before  'specializing  '  on  the  more  painful  and 
unpleasant  diseases  to  which  the  body  is  liable." 


FIG.  3.  — Basket  and  Motor  of  the  Balloon. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Canary  birds  are,  according  to  Dr.  Tucker  Wise,  a  cause  from  which 
consumption  comes.  "This  gentleman  says,"  to  quote  The  Hospital,  "that 
from  his  own  observation  he  is  of  opinion  that  in  many  instances  diseased 
cage-birds,  such  as  canaries,  communicate  tuberculosis  to  a  serious  extent 
among  human  beings.  As  about  400,000  canaries  are  reputed  to  be  sold 
every  year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  it  is  stated  that  tuberculosis  is 
one  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  birds,  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that 
the  canary  may  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the  distribution  of  tuber- 
culous infection." 

"To  hold  down  to  a  lecture  platform  a  light  iron  object  by  means  of  an 
electromagnet  underneath,  out  of  sight,  and  thus  appear  to  multiply  its 
.veight  many  times  over  at  will, — to  make  ititn possible  even  to  lift  the  object 
n  question,  providing  the  magnet  be  powerful  enough,— is  an  old  conjurer's 
orick  which  has  served  on  many  occasions  to  mystify  the  public,"  says 
Cassier's  Magazine.  "Its  principle  has  been  applied  to  several  more  useful 
purposes,  and  one  of  these,  of  recent  date,  is  embodied  in  a  magnetic  chuck 
for  miscellaneous  work,  for  surface  grinding  principally,  but  adapted  also 
for  the  planer  or  the  lath.  The  magnetic  effect  in  this  chuck  is  produced 
by  an  electric  current  circulating  in  a  coil  in  the  interior  of  the  device, 
and  as  this  coil  is  wound,  preferably,  for  no  volts,  the  needed  current  can 
betaken  from  any  regular  electric-lighting  main  in  or  about  a  shop.  The 
convenience  of  the  device,  especially  for  small  work,  is  so  obvious  that 
it  need  not  be  emphasized." 

"Thk  demand  for  a  substitute  for  sandpaper  for  leveling  wood  surfaces 
as  well  as  for  use  in  the  paint-shop,  in  lieu  of  curled  hair,  etc.,  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  material  known  as  '  steel  wool,'" says  The  Natio?ial 
Druggist.  "Steel  wool  was  first  introduced  in  America  during  the  World's 
Fair,  and  at  once  came  into  great  demand.  It  is  made  from  tempered  steel 
shavings  in  different  degrees  of  fineness,  which,  while  sharp,  do  not  scratch 
the  surface  but  cut  as  smoothly  as  the  finest  emery,  and,  it  is  said,  much 
quicker.  Being  held  in  bulk,  it  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  form  of  the  sur- 
face to  be  operated  upon,  reaching  into  the  finest  corners  and  cutting  away 
all  that  is  desired,  doing  the  work  without  clogging  and  doing  any  given 
job,  whether  on  wood,  painted  or  varnished  surface,  better  than  it  can  be 
done  with  the  old  materials.  It  is  a  time-saver  and  a  thoroughly  practical 
material,  and  it  is  claimed  when  its  merits  are  understood  will  drive  all  the 
prepared  papers  out  of  the  market.  It  is  stated  that  it  does  not  clog  up  and 
wears  much  longer  and  is  therefore  cheaper.  The  constantly  increasing 
demand  makes  it  advisable  for  all  hardware  dealers  to  carry  it  in  stock 
as  one  sale  always  increases  the  demand  in  the  section  sold." 
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DID   CHRIST    USE    IRONY? 

AT  first  glance  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  earnestness  and 
dignity  of  Christ's  character  to  think  that  He  made  even 
limited  use  of  irony  in  His  methods  and  manners  of  teaching; 
and  yet  a  close  analysis  of  some  portions  of  the  Gospel  records 
seem  to  make  it  probable  that  He  rather  extensively  employed 
this  rhetorical  means  in  His  pedagogics.  At  any  rate  this  is  the 
conclusion  of  no  less  a  scholar  than  Prof.  Friedricb  Paulsen,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  who  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Christ- 
lic/ie  Welt,  Nos.  |  i  and  41,  discusses  this  problem  at  length  and 
in  a  unique  manner,  under  the  title  "  Das  Ironische  in  Jesu  Stel- 
lung  und  Redo"  (The  Ironical  in  Jesus's  Attitude  and  Speech). 
The  writer,  among  other  things,  substantially  develops  the  fol- 
lowing line  of  thought: 

"We  are  accustomed  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  face  of  Jesus 
with  the  expression  of  exalted  earnestness,  mellowed  by  an  affla- 
tus of  deep  inward  sorrow,  and  painters  are  accustomed  to  portray 
Him  in  accordance  with  this  ideal.  And  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  traits  of  His  character.  Yet  we  are  able  from 
time  to  time  to  detect  in  Him  a  trait  that  does  not  so  plainly  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  namely,  the  smile  of  the  humor  of  irony. 
Irony  is  that  inner  habit  of  thought  and  of  speech  which  comes 
into  existence  where  a  person  who  is  in  possession  of  superior 
truth,  in  the  presence  of  others  who  claim  themselves  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  such  superior  knowledge,  accepts  the  position  of 
inferiority  assigned  to  him  by  his  surroundings  and  from  this 
seemingly  humble  position  speaks  and  acts. 

"In  this  way,  for  instance,  Socrates,  the  great  ironical  teacher 
of  Greek  philosophy,  in  his  dealings  with  the  sophists,  pretends 
to  be  ignorant  and  inferior  in  knowledge  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
antagonists.  He  pretends  to  be  anxious  to  secure  a  few  kernels 
of  their  higher  wisdom,  and  accordingly  ventures  to  ask  them 
questions,  seemingly  simple  in  character,  but  of  a  kind  that  even- 
tually will  bring  to  shame  the  pretensions  of  these  boastful  men. 

"The  position  of  Christ  was  essentially  not  of  a  different  kind, 
only  that  in  this  case,  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  the  Hebrew 
mind,  not  intellectual  questions,  but  religious  and  ethical  prob- 
lems were  in  the  forefront  of  discussion.  In  the  same  light  that 
Socrates  regards  the  sophists,  Christ  looked  upon  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Scribes.  As  the  former  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
wise,  so  the  latter  were  regarded  as  pious  and  thought  themselves 
so.  And  in  a  certain  sense  they  were  right.  They  were  no  more 
vulgar  hypocrites  than  the  sophists  were  empty-headed  igno- 
ramuses. 

"With  this  kind  of  people  Jesus  came  into  contact.  He  made 
the  same  impression  on  them  that  Socrates  did  on  the  sophists. 
As  the  latter  regarded  the  Athenian  'small  citizen'  with  his 
strange  activity  and  questions  as  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  erratic 
being,  thus  the  Pharisees  looked  upon  the  Galilean.  They  asked 
in  amazement  whether  such  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  would  undertake  to  reform  the  religious  and  moral  life  of 
the  people.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  He  did  not  even  observe  the 
Sabbath,  that  He  associated  with  sinners  and  publicans,  they  de- 
rided His  claims  of  being  a  representative  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 
But  just  as  Socrates  in  his  relations  with  the  sophists  made  con- 
stant use  of  irony,  thus  Jesus  in  His  contests  with  the  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  employed  the  same  means. 

"A  closer  analysis  of  some  of  the  discussions  held  between 
Jesus  and  His  adversaries  will  show  to  what  extent  this  is  the 
The  lirst  meeting  of  the  Master  with  the  Pharisees  is  found 
In  Matt.  be.  Here  the  latter  criticized  Jesus  for  sitting  at  meat 
with  the  sinners.  Christ  heard  this,  and  turning  to  them  said  : 
'Not  the  strong  have  need  of  a  physician,  but  the  weak.'  With- 
out doubt  this  was  uttered  with  the  smile  of  irony,  as  tho  He 
would  say:  'Certainly,  people  of  such  robust  moral  health,  of 
such  absolutely  correct  habits  of  life  as  the  Pharisees  are,  do  Dot 

'  any  Savior;  such  people  need  do  physician;  but  those 
0  sit  with  me  at  table  actually  do  need  me.'    And  then, 

mile  turning  into  an  earnest  expression,  He  added: 
'That  they  who  know  the  law  and  justice  should  go  and  study 
what  it  means,  that  God  lercy  and  not  sacrifio 


"The  same  smile  of  irony  we  find  in  connection  with  the  story 
of  the  woman  caught  in  adultery  (John  viii.).  Here  again  we  see 
Jesus  between  the  respectable  and  the  non -respectable  class,  and 
siding  with  the  latter.  He  addressed  her  accusers  with  the  de- 
mand that  he  who  is  without  sin  should  cast  the  first  stone  upon 
the  woman.  He  would  say,  as  it  were,  that  He  in  His  associa- 
tions with  the  common  people  might  not  occupy  the  high  level 
held  by  those  who  brought  the  woman  ;  but  ye,  who  r.re  the  cor- 
rect and  pure  in  character  and  conduct,  do  not  allow  yourself  by 
my  inability  to  apply  the  law  to  be  prevented  from  doing  that 
which  the  law  both  permits  and  commands.  His  irony  silenced 
her  accusers  and  His  tempters. 

"Such  ironical  turns  were  frequently  given  to  others  of  Jesus's 
doings  and  sayings  among  the  people,  especially  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Sabbath-breaking  came  up.  Ironically  He  asks  the  Phari- 
sees if  they  would  not  draw  an  ass  or  an  ox  out  of  the  well  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  Here  we  are  especially  told  that  His  adversaries 
became  ashamed  and  confused.  The  low  people  had  by  the  irony 
of  Jesus  been  led  ad  absurdum.  Again,  in  His  question  con- 
cerning David's  reason  for  calling  his  own  son  also  his  Lord,  He 
employs  the  same  method.  Here,  too,  we  may  read  the  sportive 
question  asked  by  the  Lord  of  Peter  (Matt.  xvii.  25),  and  of  the 
humoristic  and  comical  smile  with  which  the  questions  are  di- 
rected to  the  high  priests  and  elders  in  Matt.  xxi.  2S  sqq.  The 
same  rhetorical  element  is  found  in  the  narrative  recorded  in  Luke 
vii.  36  sqq.,  and  it  assumes  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  Luke  xiii.  31 
sqq.  Then,  too,  the  ironical  feature  is  undeniable  in  Christ's 
series  of  teachings  on  riches  and  the  rich,  to  which  His  own  con- 
dition formed  the  most  pronounced  contrast  (Cf.  Luke  xvi.  1  sqq. 
Matt.  x.  13  sqq.).  Ths  characteristic  is  even  retained  in  His 
trial,  Christ's  ironical  treatment  of  His  judges  being  apparent  at 
many  points. " — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


PROPOSED     STATE     CONFERENCES    OF 
RELIGION. 

A  LETTER  has  been  circulated  during  the  past  few  weeks 
among  ministers  and  laymen  of  various  religious  denomi- 
nations in  New  York  State  proposing  a  series  of  state  conferences 
of  religion  and  calling  for  suggestions  in  relation  thereto.  It  is 
asked  whether  such  conferences,  organized  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago,  might  not 
"greatly  increase  and  quicken"  the  spirit  of  union  and  goodwill 
among  the  churches.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  "once  in  two 
years  the  churches  should  come  together,  in  the  name  of  the  Spirit 
common  to  all,  to  promote  together  the  things  that  make  for  the 
common  good."     The  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  general  idea  underlying  the  World's  Parliament  of  Relig- 
ions, held  in  Chicago  in  1S93,  was — that  unities  of  thought,  feel- 
ing, aspiration,  and  ethics  exist  in  widely  differing  systems  of 
faith  ;  that  men  can  confess  their  spiritual  kinship,  and  reverence 
each  other's  reverence,  without  closely  sharing  each  other's  doc- 
trinal beliefs,  and  without  disloyalty  to  the  truth  as  they  individu- 
ally see  it;  and  that,  while  differences  in  belief  are  to  be  frankly 
declared,  the  glad  recognition  of  these  unities  and  this  kinship  is 
also  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the  higher  religion  of  the 
world. 

"Does  not  this  idea  make  so  strongly  for  practical  peace  and 
good  will  among  men  that  the  several  churches  ought  to  take 
counsel  together  in  order  to  deepen  and  widen  its  influence?  If 
'toleration  in  religion  is  the  best  fruit  of  the  last  four  centuries,' 
should  not  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  mark  an  ad- 
vance to  a  still  nobler  position,  that  of  reciprocation  in  religion 
and  of  int irreligious  cooperation — the  attitude  of  men  open- 
minded,  spiritual,  and  loving  enough  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  truth  to  be  learned  from,  as  well  as  truth  to  be  offered  to, 
neighbors,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  good,  now  undone  in  the 
world,  waits  for  the  hour  when  tho  churches  shall  join  hands  in 
B  new  brotherhood  ?  " 

Among  those  whose  names  are  appended  to  the  letter  signifying 

their  approval   of   the   proposition,  are  Rev.  O.   P.  Gilford,    1).  1 ). 

(Baptist),  Rev.  W.  s.   Rainsford,  D.D.   (Protestant  Episcopal), 

Rev.  J.  Elmendorf,  D.D.   (Dutch   Reformed).  Rev.  Robert  Coll- 
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yer  (Unitarian),  Rev,  James  R.  Day,  D.D.,  president  of  Syra- 
cuse University  (Methodist),  Rev.  Josiah  Strong.  D.D.  (Congre- 

.  >nal),  Rev.  Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  chancellor  of  New 
York  University,  and  the  presidents  of  Vassar  College,  Eiobart 
College,  Cornell  University,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 

'/'/;<■  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal,  New  York) 
condemns  the  project  in  severe  terms.  It  heads  an  editorial  on 
the  subject  with  the  words:  "A  Scheme  to  Demoralize  and  Dis- 
integrate the  Evangelical  Denominations."  After  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  proposal  is  indorsed  by  Jews,  Unitarians,  and 
UniversalistS,  as  well  as  evangelical  Christians,  it  says: 

"Flattering  indeed  are  the  letters  which  these  persons  have 
sent  out,  well  adapted  to  capture  the  unwary.  Unless  the  entire 
faith  of  the  churches  that  have  achieved  post- Reformation  Chris- 
tianity is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  and  unless  the  Christian  fathers 
were  totally  mistaken,  an  affiliation  for  religious  conference  on 
equal  terms  with  such  dissimilar  elements  is  the  most  inconsist- 
ent, illogical,  temptation-soliciting  course  which  any  evangelical 
Christian  can  take." 

After  speaking  of  some  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  plan,  The 
Advocate  continues  : 

"Unity  is  only  possible  when  there  is  unity  in  essentials.  The 
seductive  letter  no  doubt  has  caught  some  thoughtless  persons, 
and  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  some  who  know  where  they 
stand  and  whereunto  these  things  tend.  It  states  that  the  time 
has  come  for  'reciprocation  in  religion' — indeed!  with  Jews, 
Unitarians,  UniversalistS.  Why  not  Spiritualists  and  Christian 
Scientists? — and  for 'interreligious  cooperation.'  'It  is  the  atti- 
tude of  men  open-minded,  spiritual,  and  loving  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge '  that  this  time  has  come.  How  sweet  the  song  of  the 
bird  in  its  own  ear !  'Open-minded  enough?'  Said  Christ,  'He 
that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me. '  '  Open  minded  enough  ?  '  'If 
there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive 
him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  Godspeed.'  'Open- 
minded  enough  ? '  '  But  tho  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed. '  '  Open-minded  enough  '  to  betray 
the  essential  principles  for  which  Christ  died,  the  martyrs  were 
slain,  and  for  which  our  fathers  fought !  Every  sincere  friend  of 
evangelical  religion  must  regard  the  spirit  that  underlies  this 
movement  and  its  external  manifestations  as  in  the  form  of  an 
angel  of  light,  an  exhibition  of  antagonism  to  evangelical  princi- 
ples. The  only  safe  rule  for  one  who  trusts  alone  in  Christ  for 
salvation  is  to  have  no  communication,  on  a  religious  basis  im- 
plying equality  of  faith,  with  any  who  deny  His  fundamental 
principles. 

"This  is  compatible  with  spirituality,  with  Christian  love  of 
individuals,  with  a  recognition  of  their  general  sincerity,  and  also 
with  common  sense  and  logical  consistency.  When  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church  is  anxiously  inquiring  why  it  is  losing  its 
spiritual  influence,  why  conversions  are  diminishing  in  number, 
and  revivals  in  power,  if  it  affiliates  with  a  scheme  to  unite  the 
iron  and  the  clay  in  the  feet,  and  the  hostile  currents  of  doubt 
and  faith  in  the  head,  of  the  Christian  church,  it  simply  sells 
itself  to  the  most  subtle  temptation  which  has  yet  been  offered  to 
it,  except  that  of  pride  in  its  numbers  and  confidence  in  its  mate- 
rial wealth." 

The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston)  refers  briefly  to 
the  proposed  conferences  in  an  editorial  note.     It  says  : 

"Apparently,  this  enterprise  begins  at  the  right  end.  It  is  a 
voluntary  movement  of  those  who  represent  various  religious 
bodies,  and  who  will  come  together  not  for  legislation  or  propa- 
gandism.  They  will  confer  together  concerning  the  interests  they 
have  in  common  and  the  work  that  belongs  to  them  all  together. 
If  they  are  wise,  they  will  form  no  permanent  organization,  and 
will  have  no  organ.  They  will  meet  freely,  organize  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting,  transact  their  business,  and  then  go  each  to 
his  own  work,  filled  with  a  new  spirit  of  brotherhood.  There  is 
much  dissatisfaction  with  sectarianism  in  its  crude  forms  and  a 
willingness  to  work  for  essential  things  which  lie  latent  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  To  awaken  this  growing  sentiment  of 
brotherhood  and  to  arouse  it  to  real  life  and  beneficent  activity, 


there  must  be  in  such  a  movement  as  this  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
a  desire  either  to  serve  the  purposes  of  any  religious  organization 
or  to  protest  against  it.  Those  who  are  invited  to  the  meeting 
must  not  imperil  any  of  their  ecclesiastical  relations  by  this  act, 
any  more  than  they  would  by  going  to  the  opera.  To  make  such 
meetings  a  grand  success  it  must  be  understood  that  they  are  ab- 
solutely tree  from  binding  obligations,  and  that  they  commit 
those  who  join  together  to  nothing  beyond  an  expression  of  mu- 
tual good-will  and  a  desire  to  discover  how  to  increase  mutual 
helpfulness  in  all  good  works." 


TWO   ACCOUNTS  OF   FATHER   CHINIQUY. 

TT\R.  CHARLES  PASCHAL  TELESPHORE  CHINIQUY, 
*~^  who  died  in  Montreal  on  January  16,  aged  ninety  years, 
has  been  for  the  last  four  decades  the  foremost  figure  in  the  Prot- 
estant propaganda  with  regard  to  Roman  Catholics.  Fifty  years 
of  his  life  he  spent  in  the  Roman  fold,  but  from  the  end  of  that 
period  to  his  death  he  was  a  pastor  in  the  communion  of  the 
Presbyterian  church. 
His  book  called  "Fifty 
Years  in  the  Church  of 
Rome "  reached  its  sev- 
entieth edition  and  was 
translated  into  nine 
languages.  At  the  last 
he  was  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  make  his 
peace  with  Rome,  and  he 
refused  it.  When  we 
consider  that  he  was  a 
man  of  aggressive  in- 
stincts, and  the  "hero" 
(as  one  paper  puts  it)  of 
more  than  thirty  law- 
suits  brought  against 
him  by  his  coreligionists, 
it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  press  dif- 
fer materially  in  their 
accounts    of    his   life. 

The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian)  narrates  his  story  as 
illustrating  "the  fruitfulness  of  a  consecrated  life";  while  The 
Monitor  (Roman  Catholic)  sketches  the  career  of  "the  most  noto- 
rious 'ex-priest '  of  the  century  "  in  the  following  words  : 

"Charles  Chiniquy  was  born  in  Quebec,  on  July  30,  1809.  In 
1833  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  talents  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  professed  a  great  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  and  honors  came  thick  upon  him.  But  dis- 
tinction turned  his  head  and  caused  his  fall.  He  became  careless 
in  his  religious  duties  and  fell  into  many  irregularities.  He  was 
tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  1851  and  suspended  from  the 
ministry.  He  then  left  Canada  and  came  to  Chicago.  Here 
trouble  followed  and  the  bishop  had  to  suspend  him  again.  Then 
poor  Chiniquy  took  to  the  road  and  appeared  as  an  'ex-priest.' 
At  that  time,  of  course,  bigotry  was  more  intense  and  ignorance 
of  the  Catholic  church  more  widespread.  Chiniquy  traveled  to 
Europe  and  told  of  the  successful  home  for 'converted  '  priests 
which  he  had  founded  near  Chicago.  The  seminary  was  a  myth 
and  the 'converted  '  priests  numbered  only  one — Chiniquy  him- 
self. Still  he  succeeded  in  reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  coin  from 
the  English  Protestants  and  he  returned  to  Chicago  comparatively 
wealthy.  The  Protestant  Synod  expelled  him  for  gross  fraud  and 
for  a  time  he  managed  to  get  along  with  the  Presbyterians. 
Finally  the  latter  body  rejected  him  for  having  squandered  vast 
sums  of  money.  Then  he  embarked  again  on  his  anti-Catholic 
career 

"Chiniquy  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  calumny  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  assassination  was  the  result  of  a  Catholic  plot. 
This  slander  has  been  utterly  refuted, — in  fact,  there  was  not  the 
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slightest  foundation  for  it,  but  still  it  did  valiant  service  for  the 
A.  P.  A 

interesting  to  compare  with  this  the  following  account  of 
fe,  taken  from  Zion's  Her  aid  (Methodist,  Boston)  : 

"  He  was  ever  a  leader  of  men.  As  a  priest  he  waged  a  crusade 
ist  the  drink  traffic  in  Quebec  with  marvelous  results.  In 
:  st  parish  he  found  seven  taverns  and  not  one  school.  In 
cars  there  were  seven  schools  and  not  one  tavern.  Every 
distillery  but  two  in  the  province  was  closed.  The  city  of  Mon- 
treal presented  him  with  a  gold  medal,  with  the  inscription  : 
'  Hommage  a  ses  vertus,  a  son  sile  <  /  A  son  patriotisme. '  More 
remarkably  Still,  the  Parliament  of  Canada  made  him  a  grant  of 
j  as  an  expression  of  public  gratitude. 

"  In  the  early  fifties  a  far-sighted  effort  was  made  to  secure  the 
sippi  valley  forever  to  the  church  of  Rome  by  planting  a 
series  of  Catholic  colonies  in  the  new  West.  Father  Chiniquy 
was  appointed  to  lead  this  movement.  He  selected  a  site  at  Kan- 
kakee, 111.,  and  planted  a  colony  of  five  thousand  French  Cana- 
dians. In  a  short  time  fifty  thousand  more  Roman  Catholic  im- 
migrants from  Canada,  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria  were  settled 
in  this  fertile  plain.  Father  Chiniquy's  religious  views,  mean- 
while, were  undergoing  a  change.  His  study  of  the  Scriptures 
showed  him  many  divergencies  between  the  doctrines  of  his 
church  and  the  Word  of  God.  The  worldly  ambitions  and  irre- 
ligious life  he  witnessed  in  some  of  the  priests  sent  to  minister  in 
this  colony  roused  his  conscience.  Strained  relations  occurred 
with  his  superiors.  As  champion  of  his  French  compatriots  he 
became  an  object  of  hostility.  A  speculating  land-shark  was  in- 
duced to  bring  civil  action  against  him.  He  secured  for  his  de- 
fense the  services  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  'the  best  lawyer  and 
most  honest  man  in  Illinois, '  as  Chiniquy  said.  It  is  curious  that 
the  judge  of  the  court  was  David  Davis,  afterward  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  Lincoln  stood  by  him  in  appeal  after  ap- 
peal, and  secured  his  triumphant  vindication.  Chiniquy,  how- 
ever, was  obnoxious  to  the  hierarchy,  and  was  interdicted  as  a 
schismatic  priest.  He  describes  this  experience  as  his  'Garden  of 
Gethsemane.'  His  parishioners  stood  by  him  to  a  man,  and 
shortly  after  the  whole  church,  over  a  thousand  in  number,  fol- 
lowed their  pastor  into  the  communion  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
For  forty  years  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  was  the 
victim  of  thirty  lawsuits,  but  came  out  of  them  all  unstained.  He 
preached  and  lectured  on  the  errors  of  Rome  around  the  world, 
and  was  mobbed  a  score  of  times 

"  Less  than  two  years  ago  the  old  man  returned  from  a  preach- 
ing tour  in  Britain,  having  performed  prodigies  of  labor  for  a 
man  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  He  was  greatly  honored  by  the 
Protestant  community,  and  was  superintendent  of  French  Cana- 
dian missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  His  funeral  on  Thurs- 
day, January  19,  was  the  scene  of  remarkable  tributes  of  respect 
from  all  the  Protestant  churches." 


The  "Dead  Line"  in  Religion.— A  subject  of  frequent 
discussion  in  the  religious  papers  is  the  "dead  line"  in  the  minis- 
try, that  is,  the  age  at  which  the  average  minister  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  period  of  his  usefulness  and  efficiency  in 
tiling.     The  same  term  is  used  by  Zt'oft's  Herald  (Boston) 
in  an  article  discussing  the  question  as  to  the  time  of  life  when 
are  most  likely  to  make  a  profession  of  religion.     "Long  ob- 
ted  inquiries,"  it  says,  "conclusively  show  the 
number  who  are  converted  when  past  their  teens  is  comparatively 
small,  and    grows    less   every    year.      In    most    revivals  at  least 
r  cent,  of  the  converts  will   be  under  twenty,  and 
iif.irly  all   the  rest   between   twenty  and  thirty.      There  will   be  a 

r  number  below  sixteen  than  above  it."    After  speaking  of 

tlie  period  of  early  youth  when  home  associations  and  parental 
tction  have  the  most  influence  in  shaping  and  determining 
iCter,  it  says : 

"Are  we   not  right,  then,  in   saying  that   there   is  practically  a 
dead    line  not   far  from  the  ag(  D,  a  line  the  crossing  of 

which  means,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  spiritual  death?    It  is  not, 
rarily  or  absolutely  fixed.     Differences  of  develop- 


ment and  circumstances  will  largely  modify  the  matter.  Some 
are  older  at  fourteen  than  others  at  eighteen.  Especially  favor- 
able conditions  occurring  at  seventeen  may  overbalance  the  other- 
wise unfavorable  trend  which  by  that  time  had  set  in.  Neverthe- 
less it  remains  true,  we  think,  that  from  twelve  to  sixteen  is  much 
the  most  auspicious  and  productive  period  for  a  change  of  heart. 
It  is  very  poor  economics  to  let  that  age  go  by  without  pressing 
those  under  our  charge  into  the  kingdom.  If  we  do  thus  permit 
the  golden  opportunity  to  pass,  while  we  are  busy  here  and  there. 
then  only  at  great  subsequent  cost,  if  at  all,  can  the  sad  on. 
be  made  up.     Why  should  we  raise  up  material  for  the  revivalist  ? " 


THE  JEWISH    SUNDAY-SABBATH. 

/^\NK  of  the  few  divisive  questions  in  the  Jewish  church  in  this 
^S  country  to-day  is  that  relating  to  the  observance  of  one  day 
in  seven  as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship.  On  this  point  the  views 
held  by  different  classes  and  leaders  of  the  Jewish  people  are 
widely  variant  and,  in  some  cases,  sharply  antagonistic.  One 
class,  known  as  Reform  Jews,  are  in  favor  of  observing  Sunday 
instead  of  Saturday,  thus  conforming,  as  they  say,  to  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  civilized  lands. 
The  more  conservative,  or  the  Orthodox  Jews,  stoutly  oppose 
such  a  measure  of  conformity  as  contrary  both  to  the  spirit  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  founders  of  their  faith.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  has  been  given  a  special  impetus  recently  by  reason  of 
the  observance  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  of  the  institution  of  Sunday  observance  in  certain 
Jewish  congregations  in  those  cities. 

The  chief  points  in  favor  of  the  change  from  Saturday  to  Sun- 
day were  presented  in  an  address  made  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Kraus- 
kopf  in  Philadelphia  and  printed  in  full  in  The  Reform  Advocate 
(Jewish,  Chicago) .  Speaking  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  Dr. 
Krauskopf  said : 

"They  saw  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath-day  of  the  Orient  did  not 
fit  into  the  different  conditions  of  the  Christianized  Occident. 
They  recognized  that  the  different  conditions  created  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  Christian  people  could  not  be  altered  to  suit 
the  preference  of  the  handful  of  Jews,  and  that  the  attempt  of 
forcing  it  could  only  result  disastrously  for  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Jew.  And  so  they  determined  to  exchange  the  no  longer  suitable 
Oriental  frame  of  the  beautiful  Sabbath  for  the  Occidental  frame, 
and  thus  retain  within  its  new  setting  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
old  Jewish  Sabbath.  They  determined  to  preserve  all  its  essen- 
tials, all  of  its  spirit  of  holiness  and  rest  and  delight,  as  enjoined 
in  Scriptures,  only  shifting  it  from  the  day  once  best  suited  for 
the  observance  in  the  Orient,  the  Saturday,  to  the  only  day  now 
possible  for  its  rightful  observance  and  perpetuation  in  the  Occi- 
dent, the  Sunday." 

Reviewing  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  movement 
Dr.  Krauskopf  declares  that  the  custom  of  observing  Saturday 
as  a  holy  day  was  heathen  in  its  origin  and  was  so  observed  long 
before  the  law  was  given  on  Sinai.  The  change  proposed  is  there- 
fore "simply  substituting  one  Sabbath-day  of  heathen  origin  for 
another  of  the  same  origin."  For  this  reason  also,  it  is  said,  the 
change  is  not  "a  concession  to  Christianity"  as  some  contend. 
But  <>n  this  point  Dr.  Krauskopf  proceeds  to  say  further: 

"And  even  if  we  had  made  a  concession.  I  for  one  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  from  it  what  is  true  and  good  and  serviceable,  and 
proudly  and  publicly  acknowledge  my  Indebtedness.  Has  not 
Christianity  taken  from  us  what  is  true  and  good  and  serviceable 

in  its  creed?  Is  not  its  Grod  our  God?  Is  not  the  head  of  its 
church  a  son  of  our  race?  Is  not  its  very  Sunday  rest  our  Sab- 
bath, and  shall  we  refuse  to  accept  what  is  our  own,  because  it  is 
celebrated  on  a  day  originally  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  not  on  the 
day  originally  sacred  to  the  moon  or  Saturn,  or  because  the 
heathen  dogma  of  a  God~  Resurrection  and  not  of  a  God'Resting 
has  been  attached  to  that  day? 

"'What!  '    interpose  our  antagonists,  'celebrate  our  Sabbath  on 

the  day  chosen  by  Constantine  the  Great  and  by  the  Council  of 
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Nice  as  a  mark  of  Bsparation  of  the  Christian  church  from  the 
hateil   and   despised   Jewish  church:'     This  opposition,    too,   is 

largely  based  on  erroneous  grounds.  It  was  not  they,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews,  who  chose  the  Sunday.  It  was  Paul,  the  Jew, 
who  embrace  1  I  three  centuries  earlier — in  his  give-and- 

take  policy— in  order  that  he  might  find  readier  access  for  his  new 
teachings,  which,  for  the  most  part,  were  Jewish." 

Ami  as  for  the  argument  that  the  Sunday-Sabbath  will  end  the 
distinction  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  church  and  people,  it  is  re- 
plied : 

1  why  should  we  be  distinguishable,  and  chiefly  by  a 
Saturday-Sabbath  whose  present  mode  of  observance  by  us  con- 
tributes far  more  to  our  shame  than  to  our  distinction?  And  is 
Judaism  dependent  for  its  distinction  and  perpetuation  on  the 
outward  form  ?  And  what  ot  our  oft-professed  duty  to  enlighten 
the  non-Jew  concerning  the  true  religion?  What  of  our  much- 
proclaimed  mission  of  uniting  the  whole  human  family  into  a 
common  brotherhood  under  the  common  fatherhood  of  God? 
Shall  we  expect  the  non-Jew  to  flock  to  our  deserted  shrines  on 
Saturday,  whither  Jews  will  not  or  can  not  flock  on  that  day? 
Shall  we  expect  non-Jews  to  make  the  sacrifices  on  that  day, 
which  the  Jew  himself  will  not  or  can  not  make.  "When  are  we 
to  do  our  preaching  and  teaching  to  the  non-Jew,  if  on  Saturday 
he  can  not  attend,  and  if  on  Sunday,  when  he  is  free  to  attend, 
we  keep  the  doors  of  our  shrines  locked?  Those  of  us  who  have 
opened  wide  the  doors  of  our  shrines  on  Sundays,  and  have  ex- 
tended a  hearty  welcome  to  all  who  cared  to  come  and  listen, 
have  abundantly  realized  that  Judaism  has  never  had  a  missionary 
like  the  Sunday-Sabbath,  that  it  has  attracted  thousands  of  non- 
Jews  to  our  services  and  sermons,  and  has  made  friends  and  sup- 
porters and  champions  of  those  who,  before  that,  had  been  swayed 
by  prejudices  against  Jews,  and  by  animosities  against  Judaism." 

Among  the  papers  strongly  opposed  to  the  innovation  is  The 
Jewish  Exponent  (Philadelphia).  It  declares  that  the  Sunday- 
Sabbath,  so  far  as  observed,  has  not  been  a  success,  that  it  has 
not  increased  the  attendance  at  religious  services,  and  that  it  has 
failed  to  promote  that  unity  and  harmony  between  Jews  and  non- 
Jews  which  it  was  claimed  it  would  do.  It  proceeds  from  this 
to  say  : 

"If  a  Sunday-Sabbath  for  Jews  is  impossible,  there  remains 
but  the  alternative  of  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  of 
yore,  the  symbol  of  our  covenant  with  God,  the  bond  of  our  union 
with  Israel  throughout  the  world,  the  hallowing  and  consecrating 
power  throughout  our  past  history,  the  source  and  means  of  our 
survival  to  the  present  day.  We  have  no  word  of  scorn  for 
'women-proxies.'  We  say  to  the  women  in  Israel,  Go  on  in  the 
sacred  work  of  Sabbath  preservation.  Sanctify  your  homes,  that 
therein,  at  least,  the  Sabbath  spirit  may  abide,  and  that  all  those 
who  dwell  therein  may  feel  its  consecrating  power  throughout 
their  entire  lives.  Let  every  effort  at  Sabbath  observance  be  en- 
couraged. We  have  no  scorn  for  those  who  would  sanctify  even 
a  portion  of  the  day.  To  an  ever  greater  extent  is  this  day  be- 
coming of  less  and  less  importance  in  the  legal  and  financial  cir- 
cles, in  wholesale  business  and  manufacturing  industries.  In  the 
summer,  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year  in  many  pursuits,  it  has  become  a  half-holiday.  Were  the 
Jews  unitedly  to  abstain  from  labor  its  importance  would  be  still 
further  reduced.  The  sacrifice  involved  might  then  be  easily 
made  and  the  Jew  would  present  an  appearance  before  the  world 
that  would  inspire  even  the  veriest  antisemite  with  admiration. 
'How  shall  we  enlighten  the  non-Jew  concerning  the  true  relig- 
ion?' is  asked.  We  answer,  not  by  abandoning,  but  by  conform- 
ing to  our  faith ;  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds,  testifying  to  our 
devotion  to  our  religion." 

Another  paper  of  the  same  faith  that  argues  against  the  change 
is  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York).  Referring  to  certain 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Krauskopf  in  his  address  it  says  : 

"Does  Dr.  Krauskopf  mean  to  tell  us  in  ail  seriousness  that  the 
new  movement  has  endowed  Sunday  with  all  the  glory  and  beauty 
of  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath?  Let  him  mark  the  full  meaning  of 
this.  Does  he  himself,  or  does  a  single  member  of  his  congrega- 
tion, surround  the  first  day  of  the  week  with  that  spirit  of  sanc- 
tity that  marks  it  off  from  the  working  days,  that  is  becoming  to 


the  Sabbath  ?  When  you  speak  of  the  Sunday  service  as  a  means 
of  reaching  the  people  who  will  not  or  can  not  attend  service  on 

the  Sabbath,  in  order  to  bring  to  them  the  lessons  of  religion, 
that  is  one  thing;  but  when  a  rabbi  utters  a  statement  like  the 
foregoing,  we  see  him,  in  our  mind's  eye,  making  it  with  the 
tongue  within  the  cheek. 

"Nay,  nay,  brother,  talk  not  such  utter  nonsense  ;  you  humbug 
by  it  no  one  so  much  as  you  do  yourself.  Of  course,  in  one  way 
the  Sunday-Sabbatarians  set  a  good  example  to  many  of  us  who 
are  stupid  enough  to  stick  to  the  old-fashioned  day  of  rest ;  they 
do  not  shop  on  Sunday  nor  do  they  market  on  their  new  Sabbath, 
nor  do  they  go  to  matinees,  to  the  stock-exchange,  or  to  the  ball- 
match — but  that  is  not  quite  their  fault." 


DID   ST.   THOMAS  VISIT   AMERICA? 

WAS  the  Christian  religion  known  in  Central  America  before 
Columbus's  discovery?  According  to  P.  De  Roo,  the 
tradition  that  Christ  was  preached  on  this  continent  during  Apos- 
tolic times,  probably  by  St.  Thomas,  is  upheld  by  the  available 
facts  in  the  case.  The  tradition  is  at  least  of  ancient  origin,  and 
has  been  learnedly  supported  by  Spanish  historians  and  theo- 
logians too  numerous  to  name.  They  all,  however,  based  their 
conclusions  on  presumptive  evidence  drawn  from  a  few  common 
sources,  such  as  early  Christian  legends  and  the  traditions  current 
among  the  descendants  of  the  American  aborigines.  P.  De  Roo 
occupies  eighteen  pages  of  The  American  Ecclesiastical  Review 
with  his  examination  of  the  subject.  He  finds  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Clement,  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  a  possible  reference 
to  America.  Tertullian,  too,  is  supposed  to  have  had  this  conti- 
nent in  mind  when  he  asserted  (in  his  "Contra  Judseos."  chapter 
vii.)  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  had  been  heard  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  "many  strange  countries  and  lands  unknown  to  us." 
Moreover,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  we  must  take  literally 
the  assertions  of  the  early  Christian  writers  that  the  Gospel  was 
carried  "to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth."  St.  Thomas  is  the 
only  apostle  declared  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church  to  have  gone 
to  barbarian  and  unknown  nations. 

Much  more  interesting  and  suggestive,  however,  is  the  evidence 
P.  De  Roo  finds  in  the  native  legends  of  South  America  and 
Mexico.  The  most  ancient  traditions  of  the  Peruvians  tell  of  a 
white-bearded  man  named  Thonapa  Arnava,  who  came  among 
them  wearing  a  long  violet  garment  and  red  mantle.  He  taught 
the  people  to  worship  the  Creator  instead  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
he  healed  the  sick  and  restored  sight  to  the  blind.  He  was  per- 
secuted, and  finally  taken  prisoner  in  Caravaya.  When  about  to 
be  put  to  death  on  a  neighboring  hill,  where  he  had  planted  a 
cross,  he  was  released  by  a  beautiful  and  mysterious  stranger  who 
touched  his  bonds  and  they  fell  away.  The  writer  calls  attention 
to  the  resemblance  between  the  name  Thonapa  and  Thoma- 
Papas.  The  surname  Arnava,  he  says,  is  probably  derived  from 
a  Peruvian  word  meaning  "to  baptize."  The  Chilians  also  have 
a  tradition  of  a  bearded  and  shod  man,  who  had  appeared  to  their 
forefathers,  healing  the  sick.  The  following  anecdote,  related  by 
Lescarbot,  is  quoted  by  P.  De  Roo  as  evidence  of  similar  tradi- 
tions in  Brazil : 

"The  great  missionary  of  the  Brazilians,  John  de  Leri,  ex- 
plained one  day  to  them  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  how  they 
should  believe  in  the  Creator.  They  followed  him  with  the  great- 
est attention  and  evident  signs  of  astonishment.  But  when  he 
had  finished  his  discourse,  one  of  the  elders  rose  up  to  answer. 
'You  have  told  us  wonderful  things,'  he  said,  'that  have  brought 
back  to  our  minds  what  we  have  often  heard  from  our  fore- 
fathers;  namely,  that  very  long  since  a  certain  Mair,  a  bearded 
and  clothed  stranger,  had  been  among  them,  and  had  sought  to 
turn  them  to  that  God  whom  he  announced  to  them  ;  and  he  spoke 
as  you  speak  now  to  us;  but  they  would  not  be  led.  When  he 
departed  another  came,  who,  to  punish  them,  distributed  arms 
among  them,  with  which  they  have  ever  since  been  killing  one 
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another.     Nevertheless,  neither  will  we  change  our  manner  of 
life,  because  if  we  should  do  so  our  neighbors  would  deride  us. '" 

Other  legends  are  cited  as  presumably  relating  to  the  mis 
.  Thomas  in  South  and  Central  America.  By  some  it  is 
thought  that  the  great  -Mexican  civilizer,  Quetzalcoatl,  was  none 
other  than  that  apostle.  Sahagun,  summarizing  these  traditions. 
ts  that  this  much,  at  least,  the  evidence  makes  clear:  "A 
venerable  white  man,  with  long  hair  and  beard,  and  walking  with 
a  staff,  preached  a  holy  law  and  the  fast  of  forty  days  all  over 
America  and  erected  crosses  revered  by  the  Indians,  to  whom  he 
announced  that  other  men  of  his  creed  would  come  from  the  East 
to  instruct  and  rule  over  them.  This  fact  is  established  by  all 
histories  written  by  Spaniards,  as  well  as  by  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Mexico  and  the  quipos  of  Peru." 

History  and  tradition  are  alike  silent  in  regard  to  the  means  by 
which  St.  Thomas  reached  America.  The  writer  in  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Review  says  :  "  Xicephorus  of  Constantinople,  and  nearly 
all  the  authors  referred  to  by  Solorzano,  state  that  St.  Thomas 
preached  to  the  Chinese  and  the  easternmost  peoplesof  India.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  have  been  such  an  extraordinary  matter  to 
have  followed  these  nations  in  their  migrations  eastward  to  Poly- 
nesia, and  even  as  far  as  the  Americas." 

In  an  editorial  on  this  same  subject  The  Deseret  Evening 
News  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  says: 

"There  is  very  little  historical  material  extant  for  biographies 
of  the  first  Apostles.  Tradition  follows  Thomas  through  Parthia, 
Media,  Persia,  Bactria,  and  India,  where,  it  is  supposed,  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  near  Coromandel.  The  article  in  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Review  is  of  special  interest,  as  showing  that  the  possi- 
bility of  communication  between  the  two  hemispheres,  in  those 
early  ages,  is  no  longer  a  subject  outside  the  pale  of  scientific  dis- 
cussion. The  fact  that  such  communication  took  place  is  set  forth 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  investigations  corroborate  and  con- 
firm that  record." 


MORE   ABOUT   RELIGION    AND    INSANITY. 

THAT  a  popular  idea  of  religion  as  an  exciting  cause  of  men- 
tal unsoundness  has  a  certain  vogue  is  evidenced  by  the 
frequency  with  which  we  meet  the  phrase  "religious  insanity  " 
(see  Literary  Digest,  January  14).  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
recently  delivered  a  lecture  combating  this  idea,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  declared  that  "religion  is  a  force  which  makes  for  san- 
ity." John  II.  Girdner,  M.D.,  in  an  article  on  this  subject  in 
The  North  American  Review  for  January,  says :  "A  careful 
study  of  the  history  of  mental  diseases  amply  proves  that  not  the 
religion  of  Christ,  but  the  theologies  of  man,  have  caused  so 
many  minds  to  give  way  and  develop  settled  delusions  and  hallu- 
cinations of  a  so-called  religious  type."     Dr.  Girdner  continues: 

"The  Apostolic  church  firmly  believed  that  all  forms  of  insan- 
ity, epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  catalepsy  were  not  diseases  at  all, 
but  cases  in  which  the  devil  or  his  imps  had  taken  possession  of 
the  individual,  with  or  without  the  individual's  consent.  And 
their  bodies  having  become  a  tabernacle  for  the  devil,  they  were 
ostracized  by  society  and  the  church.  Not  only  were  these  unfor- 
tunates who  suffered  from  mental  and  nervous  diseases  ostracized, 
but  the  church  went  further,  and  attempted  to  cast  out  the  in- 
dwelling demon  by  all  manner  of  physical  punishment  and  tor- 
tures. 

"As   theology  became   more    firmly  established   and  supported 

by  governmental  power, 'the  possessed'  were  more  and  more 

severely  dealt  with  ;  and  the  doctrine  that  cruelty  to  madmen  was 

punishment  of  the  devil  dwelling  within,  became   more  widely 

minated   and    believed.      Nor   did    any  relief   come    to   these 

as  a  result  of  the  Reformation,     Martin   Luther, 

Calvin,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  new  theology  were,  if  any- 
.  more  pronounced  in   their  persecution  of  these 'devils  in- 
carnate '  than  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been." 

until   the   middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I  )r.  Girdner 


tells  us,  was  any  effectual  check  put  to  the  theological  doctrine  of 
diabolical  possession  of  the  insane.  Insanity  is  now  recognized 
as  a  disease  which  is  the  result  of  some  functional  or  organic  dis- 
turbance of  the  brain,  or  of  some  injury  or  malformation  of  that 
organ.  In  place  of  the  old  lunatic  asylum  we  have  the  modern 
hospital  for  the  insane.  But  the  evil  of  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  date  did  not  end  with  cruelty 
to  those  already  insane.  The  fear  of  becoming  possessed  became 
a  potent  cause  of  insanity,  even  as  fear  of  a  disease  always  weak- 
ens the  power  of  resisting  it.  There  were  also  other  dogmas  and 
theological  doctrines  possessing  the  popular  mind  and  tending 
to  make  the  prevailing  form  of  insanity  of  the  spiritual  type.  Dr. 
Girdner  points  out  that  the  delusions  of  the  insane  always  take 
their  form  and  color  from  the  questions  and  problems  which  are 
most  absorbing  at  the  time.     He  writes  : 

"The  retreats  and  asylums  for  insane  up  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date  contained  many  inmates  possessed  of  settled  delusions 
which  were  the  result  of  fear  and  of  brooding  over  the  welfare  of 
their  souls  here  and  hereafter  in  the  light  of  the  theological  doc- 
trines then  preached  and  enforced.  Many  imagined  that  they 
had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  and  that  the  Spirit  had 
ceased  to  strive  with  them,  and  that  they  were  thus  hopelessly 
doomed  to  eternal  damnation.  Others  imagined  that  they  were 
predestined  from  birth  to  eternal  punishment.  Others  again  had 
hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  could  see  Satan  and  his 
imps  actually  in  the  flesh,  in  daily  attendance  upon  them,  re- 
straining each  Christian  act,  and  stifling  each  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance ;  and  at  night  they  were  kept  awake  by  the  conversations  of 
evil  spirits.  These  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of  imagi- 
nings which  possessed  the  minds  of  those  who  were  said  to  be 
'crazy  on  religion,'  but  who  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  insane  as  a 
result  of  theology.  Let  it  be  repeated;  it  was  never  the  sweet 
Gospel  of  peace  and  forgiveness  taught  by  the  Savior  which  de- 
throned reason,  but  the  creeds  and  dogmas  of  men.  William 
Cowper,  the  poet,  is  a  signal  example  of  so-called  religious  in- 
sanity. Under  the  tutelage  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  his  life 
became  an  almost  endless  round  of  devotional  exercises  and 
brooding  over  theological  questions  which  finally  dethroned  his 
reason.  His  delusion  was  that  he  had  been  rejected  of  heaven  ; 
he  ceased  to  pray  and  discontinued  all  religious  exercises  as  one 
hopelessly  doomed.  The  eminent  divine,  Mr.  Newton,  with  de- 
plorable consistency,  treated  Cowper's  disease  as  a  diabolical 
visitation  and  abstained  from  calling  in  a  physician.  If  this  im- 
pressionable poet  could  have  accepted  the  Gospel  of  peace  and 
love,  taught  by  the  Savior,  and  discarded  the  theology  of  the 
Rev.  John  Newton,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  history  would 
not  have  to  record  the  name  of  this  brilliant  genius  in  the  list  of 
those  who  fell  victims  to  the  so-called  religious  insanity  of  that 
time." 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  says  Dr.  Girdner,  that  mental 
diseases  have  decreased  as  a  result  of  comparative  freedom  from 
the  theological  thraldom  of  the  past.  The  change  is  merely  in 
the  character  of  the  hallucinations.  The  prevailing  delusions 
among  the  insane  of  to-day  are  of  a  material  type.  They  are  no 
longer  tormented  by  the  devil  and  his  angels,  but  by  imaginary 
telephones  and  phonographs.  They  no  longer  believe  themselves 
to  be  the  Savior,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  rather  some  great  in- 
ventor or  famous  politician,  or  the  possessor  of  untold  wealth. 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

Tiik  English  Baptists  and  the  English  Congregationalists  an  engaged  m 
raising  twentieth-century  funds. 

The  Freeman,  of  London,  states  that  the  present  number  <>f  Baptist!  in 
Britain  and  Ireland  Is  355,118 1  and  the  total  Baptist  membership  of 

the  \\  1 

TJU  Mickigmn  Presbyterian  says  that  from  the  I>  alone 

five  ministers  within  a  short  time  have  left  the  pastorate  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, and  four  oth<  jted. 

A  somber  of  Confucian  scholars,  in  lot  .  kneeling  I 

ed  1  in-  Bmperor  of  Cores  i"  reman  y.    "  Their 
memorial,"  says  I>r.  -v  [all,   "attributes  all  Corea's  calamities, 

including  Christianity,  to  n  is  Majesty's  remaining  a  wide.' 
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THE     AMERICAN      NEWSPAPER     CRUSADE 
AGAINST  GERMANY. 

THE  Americans  of  Munich,  led  by  the  Reverends  Royee  and 
Meyer  and  Professors  Stillman  and  Patterson,  protest,  in 
an  address  to  the  United  States  Government,  against  the  attempts 
made  by  the  majority  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  to  incite  the  American  people  against  the  Germans.  "We 
believe  we  can  speak  in  the  name  of  the  thinking  section  of  both 
nations  when  we  say  that  there  is  no  reason  to  create  a  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany, "  say  our  countrymen. 
The  German  Ambassador  in  Washington  declares  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  that  Germany  never  did  and  does  not  now  covet 
the  Philippines.  The  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin  makes 
similar  statements.  The  German  newspapers,  without  exception, 
deplore  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  American  people  seem 
to  welcome  an  estrangement  from  Germany.  The  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  Cologne,  thinks  that  "only  a  fellow  with  the  intellectual 
development  of  a  Hottentot  can  suggest  that  naval  officers  start  a 
war  all  by  themselves,"  and  says: 

"We  must  decline  to  notice  every  one  of  the  falsehoods  which 
American  and  English  editors  publish,  knowing  full  well  that 
they  are  without  a  shadow  of  truth.  The  fight  against  calumnia- 
tors is  no  pleasant  task.  Moreover,  these  lies  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful if  the  readers  are  gullible  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
and  unable  to  form  an  opinion  for  themselves.  .  .  .  This  instiga- 
tion is  carried  on  by  and  among  low  and  unreliable  characters 
only.  All  the  greater  is  our  indignation.  We  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  express  this  indignation,  to  prevent  the  accusation,  at 
some  future  date,  that  we  ourselves  caused  the  relations  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  to  become  strained  by  our 
silence. " 

Many  German  papers,  nevertheless,  acknowledge  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  speak  with  respect  and  friendliness  of  the 
United  States,  considering  the  tactics  of  our  press.  The  Magde- 
burger  Zeitung  says : 

"We  are  sorry  to  find  that  some  of  our  own  Agrarian  papers  are 
getting  intemperate,  but  after  all  this  is  only  the  echo  of  what 
the  Americans  have  shouted  into  the  German  forest.  ,  .  .  Ameri- 
can papers,  for  instance,  threaten  us  with  complete  exclusion  of 
German  goods.  These  good  fellows  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
two  can  play  at  that  game.  The  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  greater  by  far  than  our  exports  there,  and  we  could  pay  the 
Americans  in  their  own  coin." 

Most  German  papers  express  their  wonderment  at  the  fact  that 
the  American  naval  officers,  generally  regarded,  outside  their 
own  country,  as  a  set  of  polished  gentlemen,  are  pictured  as 
rowdies  anxious  to  risk  their  ships  without  provocation.  The 
Berlin  Reichsanzeiger  praises  the  conduct  of  the  Americans  at 
Manila,  and  the  German  editors  generally  regard  Admiral  Dewey 
from  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of  the  American  writer 
who,  in  a  New  York  magazine,  declares  that  he  offered  to  give 
battle  to  the  German  squadron.  Congressman  Berry's  threat  is 
generally  commented  upon  in  terms  like  the  following,  which  we 
quote  from  the  Echo,  Berlin  : 

"We  are  certain  that,  after  all,  the  rational  section  of  the 
American  people  will  gain  the  upper  hand.  People  like  Mr. 
Berry  are  only  droll  samples  of  the  degree  of  swaggering  conceit 
which  their  cheap  victories  over  the  Spaniards  have  created  in 
some  American  brains.  The  German  Government  some  time 
ago  declared  that  Germany  does  not  want  the  Philippines,  does 
not  even  want  a  coaling-station." 

Even  our  English  cousins  think  the  House  of  Representatives 
somewhat  rude,  altho  some,  like  The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  are 
anxious  to  throw  the  blame  for  this  rudeness  in  the  American 
character  upon  the  German  element  among  us.     That  paper  says  : 


"We  do  not  suppose  that  either  the  German  nation  or  the  best 
section  of  his  own  countrymen  attach  the  least  importance  to  the 
ignorant  and  boorish  utterances  of  the  Democratic  member  from 
Kentucky.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Saturday,  Mr. 
Berry  is  reported  to  have  said  that  tho  he  was  '  undecided  how  to 
stand  on  the  annexation  question,'  the  backing  received  from 
Germany  by  Aguinaldo  would  'have  no  weight  in  affecting  his 
opinion,  '  and  added  :  'We  may  yet  have  to  whip  Germany  as  we 
did  Spain.'  Apart  from  the  fact  that  nobody  will  very  much 
mind  whether  Mr.  Berry's  opinion  is  affected  by  anything,  the 
only  result  of  such  an  utterance  would  be  to  show  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  such  ill-informed  members  to  represent  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States;  but  unfortunately  the  telegraphic  report  adds 
that  'the  statement  was  received  with  a  storm  of  applause  ' ;  from 
which  we  must  argue  either  that  the  war  has  made  more  people 
feather-headed  in  America  than  Mr.  Berry  himself,  or  that  a 
nation  which  has  a  large  and  very  valuable  percentage  of  German 
citizens  can  occasionally  be  very  rude." 

The  Nation,  Berlin,  says  : 

"  Herr  v.  Bulow,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  shown  in 
the  most  unmistakable  manner  that  Germany  never  sided  with 
Spain,  and  does  not  dream  of  wanting  the  Philippines.  It  is  per- 
missible to  expect  that  the  reasonable  section  of  the  American 
people  will  be  impressed.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  drive 
their  country  into  Caesarism  and  expansion  will  not  change  their 
tactics.  'Unless  we  take  the  Philippines,  Germany  will  annex 
them,'  they  say.  And  nations  are,  unfortunately,  like  animals. 
Even  when  gorged  to  repletion  they  grudge  a  morsel  to  others." 

Hope  is  expressed  that  the  projected  direct  cable  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  will  enable  both  countries  to  receive 
news  which  has  not  been  "doctored  to  serve  British  interests." 
—  Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


POLITICAL     CONDITION      OF     AUSTRIA    AND 
ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

THE  Austrian  Government  seems  to  have  definitely  chosen 
the  Slav  element,  or  rather  the  Czechs  and  Poles,  for  its 
supporters.  The  suppression  of  the  German  element  is  now  car- 
ried on  in  a  systematic  manner.  Combined  action  on  the  part  of 
Czech  cities  is  encouraged,  the  union  of  German  cities  is  prohib- 
ited outright.  The  Czech  language  is  used  in  preference  to  Ger- 
man wherever  a  fairly  large  number  of  Czechs  reside ;  it  is  given 
equal  rights  with  German  even  in  towns  where  the  Czechs  are 
very  much  in  the  minority.  Thus  Reichenberg,  where  only  a  few 
Czechs  are  found,  and  these  not  taxpayers,  is  compelled  to  use 
both  languages  in  its  courts  and  public  offices.  The  Speaker, 
London,  remarks  on  this: 

"The  decision  is  all  the  more  irritating  to  German  feeling  be- 
cause the  tribunal  concerned  is  that  of  Reichenberg,  a  town  of 
whose  population  only  some  3  per  cent,  are  Czechs,  and  whose 
local  authorities  have  demonstrated  their  German  sympathies  for 
years  past  in  every  possible  way.  .  .  .  Affairs  are  multiplying 
between  German  and  Czech  students  at  Prague ;  rival  meetings 
of  Germans  and  Czechs  are  reported  from  Vienna;  and  there 
seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  rioting,  almost  of  civil  war.  The 
Reichsrath  seems  resolved  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  electorate 
to  show  that  no  government  is  practicable  but  military  despotism." 

The  Osi- Deutsche  Rundschau,  Vienna,  points  out  that  the  Aus- 
trian Germans  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  preserve  the  em- 
pire, but  they  decline  to  do  so  at  the  cost  of  being  swallowed  up 
by  nationalities  which  they  have  ruled  so  long.  If  the  imperial 
house  wish  to  be  supported  by  the  German  element,  they  must 
support  the  Germans  in  turn.  But  as  the  Government  is  now 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-German  element,  the  destruction 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  by  no  means  impossible.  The  Saturday 
Review,  London,  says: 

"Russia  will  certainly  not  seek  to  precipitate  matters,  no  mat- 
ter what  Pan-Slavist  emissaries  may  say.  Her  hands  are  too  full 
elsewhere,  and  her  game  in  Central  Europe  obviously  is  to  concil- 
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iate  Austria  and  detach  her  from  the  Triple  Alliance  rather  than 
i  her  unity.  But  is  it  impossible  to  imagine  a  juncture 
in  which  the  Pan-Germanic  and  anti-clerical  parties  in  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  would  find  themselves  forced  to  turn  in  real  ear- 
to  Berlin?  Every  true  German  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  <  utsi  hliuui  '  w  without  interruption 

from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  the  pres- 
the  greatest  of  Great  Germans.'  The  obstacles 
and  drawbacks  are  many;  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here. 
But  the  tendency  is  there,  and,  unless  the  new  German  empire 
undergoes  a  premature  catastrophe,  the  ideal  will,  sooner  or  later, 
be  realized. " 

The  only  hope  for  Austria,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  independence  lor  the  different  states  which  make 
up  the  empire  is  practically  out  of  the  question.  Bohemia  would 
be  taken  by  Germany  along  with  the  more  German  parts,  Galicia 
would  become  Russian.  Even  Hungaria  would  be  less  free  and 
certainly  less  important  than  now  if  Austria  falls.  Hence  the 
people  will  probably  "agree  to  differ."  The  London  Spectator 
says  : 

"As  in  Switzerland,  the  hostile  races  may  silently  agree  to  dis- 
like and  despise  each  other,  and  yet  to  work  together  at  their 
proper  business,  which  is  to  render  all  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire as  tolerant  as  the  population  of  Vienna,  where  people  of  five 
or  six  nationalities,  languages,  and  grades  of  civilization  jostle 
each  other  in  the  street  every  day,  and  when  they  jostle  apologize 
for  jostling,  while  the  whole  of  them  uncap  as  the  Emperor-King 
drives  by.  All  that  any  one  can  confidently  say  abort  the  possi- 
bilities is  that  hitherto  not  only  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  but  the 
Hapsburg  dominion,  has  been  strengthened  as  regards  its  re- 
sources by  all  misfortunes,  and  that  its  subjects,  whatever  their 
inner  feelings,  have  never  been  able  when  the  hour  of  decision 
arrived  to  reconcile  themselves  to  any  alternative.  If  they  are 
not  loyal,  they  acquiesce,  and  in  our  day  and  under  modern  cir- 
cumstances acquiescence  is  for  loyalty  the  best  of  working  sub- 
stitutes." 

But  this  acquiescence  can  not  be  had  without  some  concessions, 
and  the  Slav  element,  being  violently  anti-German,  works  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  "  A  war  for  the  defense  of  Ger- 
many would  be  less  popular  than  a  war  for  the  destruction  of 
Germany,  and  especially  Protestant  Prussia."  says  the  Grenz- 
boten,  Berlin.  The  knowledge  of  this  and  the  weakness  of  Italy 
has  made  the  Germans  very  careful  as  regards  their  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  more  willing  to  consider  French  and  Russian  proposals. 
"The  Triple  Alliance  is  not  worth  much  now,  "  says  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  ;  "Italy,  as  we  know,  could  not  help  us,  Austria 
has  no  longer  a  strictly  national  idea,  ami  without  that  she,  too, 
is  helpless."  The  German  Austrians,  however,  deny  this.  The 
■at  Post,  Vienna,  says  : 

"Just  as  little  as  the  Austrian  Government  is  affected  by  the 
fact  that  some  Slavs  were  expelled  from  Germany,  just  as  little 
will  Austria  give  up  the  Triple  Alliance  because  the  Slavs  dislike 
the  Germans.  Foreign  politics  are  national,  not  provincial,  and 
our  foreign  alliances  are  removed  from  the  squabbles  of  parlia- 
mentary factions.  All  our  nationalities  are  equally  interested  in 
the  Triple  Alliance." 

But  the  Hamburger  Nat  Art)  hten  says  : 

"All   that  sounds  well  enough;    unfortunately,  it  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.      The  different  nationalities  in  Austria  have  dif- 
lls  regarding  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  and  their 
Bympathii  .  on  the  whole,  with  Germany." 

Bismarck,    the   founder   of   the   Triple    Alliance,   never    trusted 
Austria  fully,  as  Lothar  Bucher  shows  in  the  Neue  Jahrkundert, 
marck,  however,  thought  Austria  would  In-  loyal  to 
any  from  motivi  I  !«•  sad  : 

I  could   not  do  anything  more  foolish   than   to  discard 

If  she  allies  herself  with  Russia.  ;  rill  be  so  pre- 

.  ist !  i.i  to  a  pov  er  ot   t  he  Becond  rank. 

R        ai    Austrian  coalition,  Russia  would  al- 

i>e  the  moving  spirit.     Germany's  position  would  not  be 


precarious  even  then,  but  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  she  would 
remain  alone.  England  and  Italy  would,  if  we  were  attacked  by 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  be  on  our  side  as  a  matter  of  course. 
If  Austria  forces  us  to  come  to  terms  with  England  or  Russia,  we 
will  make  an  excellent  bargain,  and  Austria  an  exceptionally  bad 
one.  Germany  is  the  only  power  whose  interests  are  similar  to 
those  of  Austria,  and  who  is  therefore  reliable.  Any  other  power 
must  be  handsomely  rewarded  to  support  Austria." — Transla- 
tions made  J  or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


PORTUGAL   AND   THE    ANGLO-GERMAN 
AGREEMENT. 

THE  London  Critic  recently  asserted  that  Portugal  would  sell 
her  colonies,  especially  Mozambique,  in  which  the  port  of 
Delagoa  Bay,  so  much  coveted  by  the  English,  is  situated.  The 
Portuguese,  however,  do  not  regard  themselves  as  a  "dying  na- 
tion "  destined  to  swell  the  possessions  of  England.  "Not  only 
will  we  keep  our  colonies,  but  we  will  develop  them  as  best  we 
can,"  said  King  Charles.  The  Journal  do  Comercio,  Lisbon, 
referring  to  the  supposed  Anglo-German  agreement  for  the  spolia- 
tion of  Portugal,  says  : 

"We  are  empowered  to  state  that  the  Anglo-German  agreement 
does  not  contain  any  clause  in  which  the  cession  of  territory  now 
under  the  Portuguese  flag  is  mentioned.  There  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  economical  development  with  the  help  of  foreign  capital- 
ists. In  order  to  prevent  jealousies  among  the  powers  chiefly 
interested,  'spheres  of  interest  '  have  been  mapped  out.  as  this  is 
least  likely  to  disturb  our  colonies.  A  defensive  and  offensive 
Anglo-Portuguese  alliance  does  not  exist.  But  there  is  some  talk 
of  a  treaty  insuring  to  the  British  fleet  free  access  to  all  Portu- 
guese ports  in  time  of  war." 

The  Correo,  Lisbon,  is  little  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  de- 
fending Portuguese  ports  for  the  sake  of  England,  and  hopes  that 
Spain  will  neutralize  what  it  calls  "England's  little  game."  But 
the  Spanish  press  does  not  respond.     The  Epoca,  Madrid,  says 

"We  are  friendly  to  Portugal,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  embroil 
ourselves  in  any  foreign  venture  for  the  present.  The  Portuguese 
must  address  themselves  to  France,  who  has  much  more  at  stake. 
Spain  has  no  time  to  form  extravagant  plans  for  the  annexation 
of  territory  or  a  strong  foreign  policy  of  any  sort.  She  is  too 
busy  adjusting  her  own  affairs." 

The  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  believes  that,  despite  denials 
from  Lisbon  and  Berlin,  the  Anglo-German  agreement  includes 
what  is  practically  a  division  of  the  Portuguese  colonies.  The 
paper  says : 

"So  far  it    has  not   been   asserted  by  responsible   people   that 
Portugal  will  give  up  Delagoa  Bay  altogether       It  has  only 
asserted  that  the  place  will  be  'leased  '  to  Great  Britain  lor;,  long 
period.       Nominally   the    sovereignty    of    Portugal    will    be    pre 
served,  practically  the  colony  will  be  a  British  dependency, 
the  financial  and  economical  point  of  view.      Portugal   is  unable 
to  find  the  capital   necessary  for  the  development  ot    her  colonies. 
She  must   find  the  money  abroad,  and  is  forced   to  leave  ti 
ploitation   of  the  colonies  toothers.      There   is  no  objection   t<>  a 
temporary  control   of   Delagoa  Bay  on   the  part  of  Great    Britain. 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  interests  of  the  South  African  repub- 
lic have  been  considered  by  the  German  Government.     England 
must  not  be  permitted  to  cut  off  the  Transvaal   from  its  last 

to  the  sea." —  Translations  made  J  or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


Character  of  the  Tagales.  —  A  writer  in  the  Neuesten 
Nackrichten,  Munich,  describes  the  Tagales,  the  dominant 

in  the  Philippines,  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

They  are  not  incapable  of  adopting  civilization   in   the  modern 
sense,  as  they  are  a  very  mixed  race.      The  admixture  of  Chinese 
blood  bag  produced  very  good    results.      The   number  of   mestizos 
whose    father   was   white    is   also   very    large,  and    it    is   the  ■ 
BCendantBOf  the  Spaniards  who  fight  the  battle  for  freedom.      Nor 
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are  the  Tagales  themselves  without  civili  ation.  They  have 
shown  much  natural  strength,  have  advac  i  from  their  original 
home  in  Central  Luzon  to  every  part  of  the  Philippines  and  as- 
similated many  Malay  tribes.  Two  ene;  lave,  which  are 
more  dangerous  than  either  the  Spaniard  o  Vmericans.  They 
are  indolent  and  their  morals  are  lax.  Th<  Spa  iards  have  done 
much  to  civilize  them,  but  to  this  day  many  return  to  the  life  of  a 
hunter  after  some  years'  residence  in  towns  and  villages.  They 
were,  nevertheless,  in  a  pretty  advanced  state  oi  civilization  when 
the  Spaniards  came.  This  is  easy  to  see  in  the  Igorrotos,  a  kin- 
dred race,  which  remains  heathen  to  this  day.  The  Igorrotos  live 
in  tine  villages  of  well-built  houses,  ami  their  agricultural  system 
is  really  worthy  oi  admiration.  The  Tagales  themselves  are 
ardent  Catholics,  but  they  retain  many  heathen  customs.  Their 
highest  aim  is  to  get  a  son  into  the  church,  but  they  do  not  ob- 
serve celibacy  very  strictly.  Many  of  the  Mestizos,  Chinese  as 
well  as  white,  are  wealthy  men,  and  as  these  lead  in  the  move- 
ment for  independence,  it  will  be  difficult  to  conquer  the  islands. 
—  Translation  made  J  or  Tax  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SAMOAN    TROUBLES. 

SAMOA,  the  little  ward  of  three  big  powers,  has  been  in  a 
turmoil.  The  adherents  of  Mataafa  and  Tamasese,  two 
candidates  for  the  throne  of  the  group,  have  been  fighting,  and 
the  American,  English,  and  German  representatives  are  mixed 
up  in  the  affair.  We  quote  from  the  Handelsblad,  Ams  erdam, 
a  description  of  the  political  situation  in  Samoa: 

"  For  a  long  time  the  political  condition  of  the  Samoan  Islands 
has  left  much  to  be  desired.  When  white  men  began  to  settle 
there,  each  village  had  an  independent  chief,  and  petty  warfare 
did  not  cease.  There  was,  however,  a  tradition  that  once  upon  a 
time  a  king  ruled  the  whole  group,  when  peace  and  prosperity 
reigned.  In  1S79  a  king,  Malietoa,  was  chosen,  but  another 
chief,  Tamasese,  disputed  his  rights,  and  civil  war  was  the  result. 
Meanwhile  Americans,  English,  and  Germans  had  settled  on  the 
islands.  The  Germans  were  the  most  energetic,  which  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  two  nationalities,  who  did  everything 
they  could  to  injure  German  trade.  It  was  the  Americans  and 
English  who  influenced  Malietoa  against  the  Germans,  and  the 
latter  asked  help  in  Berlin.  Malietoa  was  banished,  and  Tama- 
sese made  king.  But  Malietoa 's  party  found  another  leader  in 
Mataafa,  who  burned  some  buildings  belonging  to  the  Germans, 
and  killed  a  few  of  them  ere  help  arrived.  Marines  were  then 
landed  and  Mataafa's  men  defeated. 

"In  iSSqthe  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  concluded,  by  which  Malietoa 
was  installed  as  king  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States.  These  powers  agreed  that 
Germany  should  appoint  the  president  of  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Apia,  the  United  States  the  chief  justice.  Great  Britain  the 
postmaster-general.  In  this  way  Dr.  Raffel  was  appointed  by 
Germany,  and  Judge  Chambers  by  the  United  States.  In  1898 
Malietoa  died,  and  Tamasese  and  Mataafa  began  to  quarrel  about 
the  succession.  Mataafa,  it  appears,  had  the  largest  number  of 
adherents,  and  was  successful,  Tamasese  and  Malietoa's  son, 
Taun,  being  forced  to  seek  refuge  aboard  an  English  gunboat." 

The  Hamburger  Sachrichten  says  that  Germany  will,  without 
a  doubt,  recall  her  representative  should  he  have  exceeded  his 
authority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  Government  expects 
the  Washington  authorities  to  examine  carefully  Judge  Cham- 
bers's reasons  for  declaring  the  election  of  Mataafa  void.  The 
London  Daily  News  thinks  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
United  States  will  refuse  to  support  their  representative  if  he  is 
in  the  wrong.  The  Kieler  Zeitung  thinks  the  Americans  and 
English  will  object  to  a  division  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  as  their 
interests  are  manifestly  insignificant,  and  the  status  quo  gives 
them  more  influence  than  is  their  due.  The  Outlook,  London, 
says : 

"The  Governnient  at  Berlin  clearly  recognizes  that  since  the 
Spanish  war,  which  led  the  Americans  to  the  Philippines,  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  Samoan  affairs  has  greatly  increased  ; 
it  knows  also  that  the  British  and  German  stakes  in  the  group  are 


mainly  commercial,  and  therefore  mainly  identical.  Germany 
can  thus  afford  to  play  the  amiable,  curb  its  unruly  representa- 
tives, and  maintain  the  existing  convention." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  natives  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Germans.  The  Sat- 
urday Re  rejoices  in  this  chance  to  demonstrate  the  friend- 
ship bet  W<  en  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  says  : 

"That  Germany  is  eager  to  secure  possession  of  Samoa  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  she  is  not  prepared  for  a  conflict.  Nor  against 
Great  Britain  and  America  has  she  any  chance  of  success.  Ger- 
many will  not  retire,  because  her  commercial  interests  prepon- 
derate; Great  Britain  can  not,  because  the  Australasian  colonies 
are  so  deeply  concerned  strategically  ;  while  America's  resolve  to 
hold  on  has  been  strengthened  by  recent  events.  The  tripartite 
control  is  a  miserable  failure  ;  but  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
as  obscure  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago." 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  says  : 

"There  are  some  among  us  to  whom  the  German  is  as  the 
Russian  to  the  Anglo-Indian,  or  the  burglar  to  the  nervous  old 
maid  who  looks  nightly  under  her  bed,  who  see  the  hand  of  Ger- 
many making  dire  mischief.  We  think  they  are  quite  mistaken, 
and  even  if  the  German  consul  at  Apia  has  been  over  and  above 
Teutonic,  Berlin  may  be  trusted  to  direct  affairs  in  general  with 
more  sense  than  to  allow  the  empire  to  be  entangled  into  a  squab- 
ble over  Samoa. " 

Many  French  papers  intimate  that  this  little  squabble  about  a 
few  islands  in  the  Pacific  will  not  be  without  influence  in  inter- 
national politics.     The  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  says: 

"It  will  be  found  that  the  question  is  less  one  of  native  rule 
than  a  conflict  between  the  English  and  Americans  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Germans  on  the  other.  This  gives  the  matter  its 
real  importance.  It  is  very  characteristic  that  the  English  and 
Americans  take  hold  of  the  occasion  to  demonstrate  their  unity, 
and  this  must  cause  some  surprise  in  Germany,  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  only  lately  made  advances  to  the  Germans.  A  division 
of  the  group  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  sensible  solution  of 
the  question." — Translations  made j or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   DELBRUCK   CASE. 

TWO  forms  of  popular  liberty  may  not  be  interfered  with  in 
Germany  without  arousing  a  storm — the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  freedom  of  the  university.  If  the  former  is  abused, 
the  authorities  are  at  liberty  to  cite  the  offending  editor  before  a 
tribunal,  but  only  after  publication,  for  there  is  no  censorship. 
The  professors  are  practically  free  to  write  and  say  what  they 
please,  public  opinion  being  their  only  judge.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  Delbriick  case.  Professor  v.  Delbriick,  professor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  and  editor  of  the  Preussische 
lahrbilcher,  one  of  the  most  influential  publications  in  Germany, 
in  a  recent  article  criticized  the  expulsion  of  Danish  agitators  in 
somewhat  immoderate  language,  stigmatizing  it  as  "a  brutality 
which  must  fill  with  loathing  the  whole  civilized  world."  His 
opinion  is  that  every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to  agitate  to  his 
heart's  content ;  the  administration  must  be  such  that  all  attempts 
to  arouse  discontent  prove  futile.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten 
and  other  "Bismarck  papers"  demanded  his  punishment,  and  the 
Neueslen  Nachrichten  wishes  the  Germans  had  a  little  more  of 
the  patriotism  common  among  other  nationalities.     It  says  : 

"It  is  a  pity  that  nothing  can  be  done  against  agitators  who  are 
German  citizens.  Just  fancy  what  would  happen  in  France  if  any 
one  were  to  agitate  in  any  province  for  its  secession  from  France 
to  another  country  !  A  Dreyfus  case  is  out  of  the  question  with 
us,  but  existing  regulations  should  be  applied  as  vigorously  as 
possible." 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Government  attempted  to  do,  much 
to  its  sorrow.  Professor  Delbriick 's  article  contained  nothing 
offensive  under  the  press  laws.     But  Dr.  Bosse.  Minister  of  Edu- 
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cation,  attempted  to  discipline  him  because  he  had  criticized  an- 
other state  official — Governor  Koller,  of  Schleswig — altho  he  is 
himself  a  state  official.  Hut  altho  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  press  censure  Professor  Delbriick's  remarks  as  immoderate, 
they  deny  the  right  of  the  authorities  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 
The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  says  i 

"  We  admit  that  Professor  Delbriick  has  of  late  years  become  a 
veritable  'crank  '  in  his  attempts  to  appear  individual,  but  he  has 
not  made  many  converts,  altho  some  papers  use  his  expectora- 
tions for  their  purpose.  The  loyal  and  national  press  is  placed  in 
agreeable  position  by  this  attempt  to  punish  the  professor 
for  what  the  writer  has  expressed.  What  honest  man  will  dare 
to  criticize  a  writer  if  the  government  punishes  him  for  his  opin- 
ions? " 

The  T&gliche  Rundschau,  Berlin,  says: 

"  We  also  do  not  agree  with  the  professor.  But  we  believe  it  is 
a  mistake  to  proceed  against  the  learned  gentleman,  for  we  do 
not  doubt  that  he  is  honest  in  his  convictions.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  Government  accepted  the  advice  of  some  very  narrow  papers 

in  this  matter." 

The  National  Zeitung \  Berlin,  says: 

Professor  Delbriick  should  have  worded  his  protest  very  differ- 
ently. But  his  mistake  does  not  merit  disciplinary  punishment 
and  an  attempt  to  encroach  upon  the  liberty  to  express  opinions. 
The  Government  should  have  left  to  the  patriotic  press  the  task 
of  taking  down  the  professor  a  peg  or  two. " 

The  Vossische  Zeitung  recalls  the  case  of  Professor  Mdller.  the 
last  university  teacher  who  was  disciplined  in  this  way — in  1864 — 
and  who  said : 

"Prussia  is  the  very  country  which  has  experienced  what  it 
means  when  officials  are  persecuted  for  their  opinions.  The  men 
who  allowed  the  empire  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  be  overthrown 
twenty  years  after  his  death  did  so  because  they  were  without 
moral  strength,  made  so  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  hold 
opinions  of  their  own." 

That  v.  Delbriick  will  really  be  punished  in  any  way  is  doubt- 
ful, at  least  in  the  opinion  of  outsiders,  who  often  see  clearer  in 
such  matters  than  the  press  of  the  country  in  which  such  incidents 
take  place.     The  Journal  des  Dibats,  Paris,  says: 

"The  dangerous  part  of  the  proceeding  against  Delbriick  is  that 
it  attacks  the  liberty  of  the  university,  regarded  in  Germany  as  a 
kind  of  holiest  of  the  holy.  The  argument  that  the  journalist, 
not  the  professor,  is  to  be  punished  will  not  avail.  ...  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  Government  will  persist  in  its  course.  History 
proves  that  it  is  dangerous,  to  any  person  in  authority,  to  meddle 
with  academic  freedom.  The  Berlin  Government  will  probably 
think  twice  and  accept  the  counsel  of  such  moderate  journals  as 
the  Kdlnische  Zeitung." 

The  Speaker t  London,  says: 

"The  explanation  given  is  that  one  state-paid  official  may  in- 
deed criticize  the  acts  of  another,  but  he  must  do  so  in  moderate 
language.  But  the  universities  of  Germany  have  generally  been 
treated  as  little  republics,  with  local  self-government  and  full 
ech;  and  to  insist  on  the  character  of  a  professor 
tate-paid  official  is  to  deal  a  very  severe  blow  at  the  tradi- 
tional freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression  which  has  made  these 
institutions  the  glory  of  Germany." 

1  [ardly  any  '  rerman  papers  deny  that  1 1  >nof  the  1  lanes 

DOying.      Vet    it    must    be   admitted    that,    if    ever   a    nation 
y   by  fair  means   rather   than   foul, 
little   Denmark  does  it.      I  to  i-'^i  the    Danes  oppn 

tein.      The  result  v.  a,  a   revolt  ending  in  annexa- 
tion ti  ctend  their 
>y  giving  siil^'  pie  of  the 

ful.  there 
Lthizersin  Schleswig, 
nieiit  in  the  R< 


tag,  composed  of  Poles  and  Alsatians.  It  is  the  fact  that  the 
Danes  tight  with  intellectual  weapons  which  prejudices  the  Ger- 
man Liberals  in  their  favor,  and  the  A  at  ion,  Berlin,  sarcasti- 
cally remarks  that  the  Prussian  Government  might  just  as  well 
adopt  the  tactics  of  the  New  York  Musical  Protective  Association, 
which  endeavors  to  exclude  foreign  artists  as  pauper  laborers. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Li  1  kkaky  Digest. 


Decline  of  German  Immigration.— Much  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  German-American  papers,  whose  circulation  is 
decreasing,  the  emigration  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  is 
steadily  falling-off.  The  Germans  themselves  note  the  fact  with 
undisguised  pleasure.     The  Post,  Berlin,  says: 

"The  annual  emigration  statistics  of  the  port  of  Hamburg 
show  a  steady  decrease  of  German  emigration.  It  has  not  for 
half  a  century  been  so  low  as  in  1S9S,  when  only  8, 170  Germans 
left  Hamburg.*  Yet  the  emigration  as  a  whole  increased  nearly 
5,000.  These  facts  are  rather  reassuring  for  German  industry. 
Experts  have  long  since  pointed  out  that  the  extreme  protection- 
ism of  the  United  States  can  not  possibly  be  made  to  agree  with 
the  measures  which  the  Americans  have  taken  to  restrict  immi- 
gration. The  American  industries,  if  we  except  such  branches  as 
are  worked  by  machinery  only,  can  not  be  developed  unless  prop- 
erly tr  lined  workmen  are  imported  from  abroad,  and  especially 
from  Germany.  Instead,  the  Americans  restrict  the  immigration 
of  skilled  workmen  as  much  as  possible.  To  this  must  be  added 
that  the  American  workman  is  economically  in  a  bad  condition. 
This  want  of  prosperity,  which  exists  despite  all  denials,  will 
soon  make  itself  felt  in  industrial  circles.  To  us  the  steady  de- 
cline of  emigration  is  not  only  a  desirable  but  really  a  very  pleas- 
ing fact." 

The  German-American  papers  admit  the  facts  quoted  above, 
but  think  the  joy  of  the  Germans  is  somewhat  premature.  As 
soon  as  we  have  real  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  immigrants 
will  come  again  :n  large  flocks.  —  Translation  made  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

Hooley,  the  great  English  promoter,  paid  $45,000,000  for  his  ventures  and 
sold  them  for  $70,000,000.  But  the  "  baksheesh  "  demanded  by  his  "  friends  " 
was  so  considerable  that  not  a  cent  of  the  profits  remains  to  him. 

SPAIN  fears  lor  some  of  her  European  possessions  now.  It  is  rumored 
that  (ireat  Britain  requires  the  Balearic's  as  a  strategic  position  in  the 
Mediterranean.  An  attempt  to  seize  them  was  made  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, but  it  failed,  and  Admiral  Byng  was  shot  for  his  failure. 

OF  all  the  European  countries,  Turkey  has  suffered  most  Croon  the  demon 
of  war  during  the  present  century.  Until  1808,  the  Turks  had  ;8  war  years, 
as  against  60  of  peace.  Spain  comes  next  with  3]  years.  France  had  37, 
Russia  24,  Italy  23,  England  ax,  Austria  17,  Holland  14,  Germany  13  (Prussia 
proper  only  12),  Sweden  m,  Portugal  10,  Denmark  9,  Much  of  this  is  for 
reckoning  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

During  times  of  international  animosity  it  is  often  suggested  to  punish 
the  real  or  supposed  enemy  by  boycotting  bis  goods.  The  theory  n 
very  patriotic;  whether  it  works  well  In  practise  is  an  open  question.  A 
Danish  shoe-store  recently  advertised  that  "in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  stock 
manufactured  bythe  bated  Germans,  German  footwear  will  be  sold  at 
half-price."  Since  then  the  smart  Dane  has  found  it  difficult  to  import 
b  material  for  the  continuation  of  his  "slaughter"  si 

A  WIZEN,  Shaky  little  lady,  apparently  about  70  years  old,  filed  her  claim 

Madrid  pension  office  the  othei  day     This  was  Maria  Louaia  Yunigo, 
the  heroine  of  Pun  to  Bra  va.    She  is  on  h  lived  with  her  family  on 

.'tacked   the 

Hi  1    people,  including  her  husband  and  two  sons,  were  all  killed, 
and  the  insi  r tried  to  make  her  cry  Cuba  Libre  by  their  b< 

But  she  only  shout  "atlj.    When  Bandera  beat  her,  she   attacked 

bim,  tearing  out  one  of  his  scalped  witl 

ond  earrings,  and  dozens  c  f  wound 
ed  upon  her.    Shi  Spaniards,  who  ai 

a  was  revived,    Two  similar 
in  South  An  lea,  whet  e  1  wo  young 

ely,  yet  lived  to  be  gi  an  dm  others. 


•Tins  number  tisens  of  the  Germai  I"  the 

1    they  Swiss,  An 

!1S. 
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The  Sanitary  Still  is  Best 

Experts   Make   Exhaustive  Tests  and 
Report  Their  Findings 


■4ALLSTCO    &    MCNAUOHCR. 
T.  w    YARDLE  Y. 


JOHN    J    CONE 


Uitltrrt  99 JSttttt  &  da. 


Inspeotion.Testh   ajnij   Gonbuwation 


GlHEIUU.    OrriCES.'THE   ROOKERY. 


T.lcphopc      ._ 
U>m  DlsUoce  n«rri»on  *(*■ 


ihancn  orricf* 

PaA-   »wiwO. -.«.  PITTSBURGH    PA 

•  O  B»0*Ow*v     NCWYORKC1TY 

(ClftCitflU     Jan.  20th.  1899. 
THE  CUFRIGRAPH  co  . 

108  No.  Qreen  St..  City. 
Gkxtlkmen:    We  beg  t"  rabmlt  the  following  report  of  ■  Berlea  of  comparative  tests  made  In  our  laboratory 
on  the  Kalston  Now  Process  still  ami  tin  Sanitary  Still  manufactured  by  your  company. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Stills  are  as  follow!  i 
Ralston  New  Process  still.  THE  SANITARY  STILL. 

9-in Diameter  at  bottom  of  Keservoii 1  'J- in. 

9-in "  top  of  Reservoir lO-in. 

»%in •'  bottom  ,,i  Condenser 8H--jn. 

9-in "  top  of  Condenser LO-in. 

14}$  in Total  height lS^-in. 

4-qts ...  Capacity  oi  Reservoir 8-qts. 

8-qts •■  Condenser 8-qts. 

l-qt ••  Distilled  Water  Chamber 4-qts. 

74.51-s<[.  in Condensing  Surface :i:ri.(>:5-sq   in. 

63.82-sii.  in Heating  Surface 1 13.10-sq.  in. 

0.01:9  in Thickness  of  Metal 0.0228-in. 

Three  different  tests  were  tnadi — two  of  four  hours'  tin  rat  ion  and  one  of  one  hour  duration.  The  Stills  were 
heated  over  gas  Stoves  which  were  as  rieai  ly  alike  as  possible.  The  amount  of  gas  used  was  carefully  measured  in 
each  ease  by  meters,  and  the  same  pressure  maintained  throughout  each  test.  In  tin'  four-hour  tests  the  Stills  were 
changed  from  one  stove  to  the  other  in  order  to  eliminate  all  error  arising  from  differences  in  meters,  burners,  etc. 

FIRST  TEST. 

7.93  quarts  of  water  at  68  P.  were  placed  in  the  condenser  and  3.17  quarts  at  58"  F.  were  placed  in  the  reservoir 
of  the  Ralston  New  Process  still,  and  7 .»:!  quarts  at  68  P.  were  placed  in  the  condenser  and  6.:>1  quarts  at  .'.8->  F.  in  the 
reservoir  of  the  Sanitary  Still,  t  li  i—  being  the  working  capacity  in  each  ease.  The  gasva^  turned  on  and  the  Stills 
were  run  side  by  side,  the  reservoirs  being  repli  uished  from  their  condensers,  and  the  condensers  witli  fresh  water 
when  necessary.  7.42  quarts  were  added  to  each  condenser,  but  owing  to  its  smaller  reservoir,  its  Bmaller  amount 
of  condensing  surface  and  consequently  its  greater  loss  by  escaping  steam,  it  -was  necessary  to  replenish  the  Kalston 
New  Process  still  seven  times  during  the  tom  hours,w  bile  tin-  Sanitary  Still  had  to  be  replenished  but  three 
times  in  that  period.  It  was  also  necessary  to  chaw  off  the  distilled  water  from  the  Kalston  New  Process  Still  more 
frequently,  as  the  capacity  of  its  distilled  water chambei  was  only  one-fourth  that  of  the  Sanitary  Still. 
Ralston  New  Process  Still.  SANITAHY  STILL 

i .54  .its Distilled  Water  Obtained r>.'-J7-qts. 

0.073-qts per  iu.  ft.  <d'  nas 0.082-qts. 

Excess  of  i ot ul  Distilled  Wati  r  from  Sanitary  Still  over  the  Kalston  New  Process 

Still 22.81  per  cent. 

Excess  of  Distilled  Water  per  cu.  n.  ,./  gas  from  Sanitary  Still  over  the  Kalston 

New  Process  still 12.33  per  cent. 

SECOND  TEST. 

In  this  test  7.93  quarts  of  water  were  placed  in  each  condenser  and  3.17  quarts  in  each  reservoir  at  practically 
the  same  temperature,  and  the  Stills  rim  under  as  nearly  the  same  conditions  as  possible  for  one  hour  without  replen- 
ishing either  condenser  or  reservoir  of  either  Still.     The  same  meters,  furnished  witli  pressure  gauges,  and  the  same 
stoves  were  used  as  in  the  first  test.     The  following  results  were  obtained- 
Ralston  New  Process  Still.  SANITARY  STILL. 

1.20-qts Distilled  'Water  obtained 1.39-qts. 

0.08S-qts •■  percu.  ft.  of  gas O.Oi)3-qtS. 

Excess  of  total  Distilled  Wuter  from  tin-  Sanitary  Still  over  the  Kalston  New  Process 

still 15.83  per  cent. 

Excess  of  Distilled  Water per CM,  ft. of  f/a.s  Iroiti  tie-  Saiiitat-y  Still   over  the  Kalston 

New  Process  StiH 12.04  per  cent. 

THIRD  TEST. 

In  this  test  7.93  quarts  of  water  were  placed  in  each  condenser  and  3.17  quarts  in  each  reservoir  at  practically 
the  same  temperature,  and  the  Stills  were  run  for  four  hours  side  by  side  and  under  the  same  condition.  The  reser- 
voirs of  each  Still  were  replenished  from  their  condensers  at  the  same  time,  but  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
vent them  from  running  dry.  Tin  Stills  weie  given  the  same  amount  of  attention.  The  results  obtained  are  as  follows: 
Ralston  New  Process  still.  SANITARY  STILL 

4.S6-qts Distilled  Water  obtained 5.97-qts. 

0.065-qts — '•  per  cu.  ft.  of  gas 0.093-qts. 

Excess  of  total  Distilled  Water  from  the  Sanitary  Still  over  the  Kalston  New  Process 

Still 36.92  percent. 

Excess  of  Distilled  Waterper  cu./f.  of  gas  from  the  Sanitary  Still  over  the  Kalston 

New  Process  Still 43. 07  per  cent. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.  (SignedJ 


$1000  Challenge! 

The  Cuprigraph  Co.,  maker  of  THE  SANITARY  STILL,  challenges  the  maker  of  the 
Ralston  New  Process  Still  to  a  series  of  three  tests  of  the  two  stills,  identical  in  all  respects  with 
the  description  given  above,  to  be  held  where  designated  by  three  firms  of  experts,  one  each  to 
be  chosen  by  the  manufacturer  of  each  Still,  and  the  third  by  the  two  thus  chosen. 

Sufficient  heat  of  gas  shall  be  supplied  at  each  test  so  that  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  ab- 
sorbed shall  be  sufficient  to  evaporate  into  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  temperature  of 
60    F.  two  quarts  of  'water  per  hour  continuously  during  the  test. 

The  makers  of  each  Still  to  deposit  with  the  three  firms  prior  to  holding  the  tests  $1,000.00 
each.  The  sum  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  test,  and  the  balance  in  advertising 
the  report  of  the  experts  in  such  mediums  and  in  such  a  manner  as  the  maker  of  the  Still  which 
shall  produce  the  most  'water  in  any  two  of  the  three  tests  may  dictate.  This  challenge  must 
be  accepted  within  thirty  days  from  date,  February  25. 


FOREIGN      POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


It  is  contended  be  the  Vice-Deputy  Consul 
Blom,  at  Copenhagen,  who  has  recently  Inter* 
viewed  importers  of  rails  at  that  place,  that 
American  manufactured  steel  rails  can  compete 
in  quality  and  price  witli  th. .so  hitherto  Imported 
into  Denmark  from  Germany  ami  Great  Britain. 
Railroads  in  Denmark  require  rails  weighing  45 
and  75  pounds  per  yard.  Several  new  roads  have 
been  projected,  and  will  be  built  in  the  near  fu- 
ture While  locomotives  are  all  imported  from 
Germany,  Mr.  Blom  states  that  it  is  contemplated 
to  send  some  orders  for  American  locomotives. 
Manufacturers  can  correspond  with  H.  C.  Peterson 
&  Co.,  Industribyguing,  Copenhagen. 


Consul-General  Pratt  writes  from  Singapore, 
December  9,  1898: 

The  telegraphic  announcement  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  recommended  the  establishment  of  regu- 
lar and  frequent  steamship  communication  with 
the  new  possessions  of  the  United  States,  has  met 
with  most  favorable  reception  here.  The  trade  be- 
tween the  Philippines  and  Singapore  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  United  States  is  of  importance, 
and  this,  I  think,  could  be  greatly  facilitated  and 
increased  by  the  very  plan  which  the  President 
recommends.  Since  the  chartered  steamers  which 
for  the  last  few  years  have  been  running  between 
New  York,  this  port,  and  those  of  China  and 
Japan  have  done  so  well,  I  can  but  believe  that 
regular  American-owned  lines,  and  in  particular 
one  plying  between  New  York,  Singapore,  and 
Manila,  with  a  smaller  corresponding  line  between 
here  and  lesser  Philippine  ports,  would  do  far 
better  still.  

The  Mexican  Senate  has  approved  the  contract 
dated  October  12,  1898,  between  the  Secretary  of 
Comrr-inications  of  the  Republic  and  Jose  Maria 
Botella,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Parral,  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  to  Minas  Nue- 
vas,  with  the  privilege  of  extending  the  same  to 
the  mining  district  of  Concepcion.  The  Senate 
has  also  approved  the  contract  with  Mariano 
Gallardo  and  Anacarsis  Peralta  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  lines  of  railway  in  the  States  of  Ta- 
basco and  Chiapas,  the  starting  point  of  one  of 
which  is  Pichucalco,  to  strike  the  River  Blanquillo 
at  the  most  convenient  point ;  the  other  to  run 
from  Teapa  to  the  most  convenient  point  upon 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  Interested  persons 
may  be  able  to  reach  the  concessionaries  of  these 
projected  lines  by  addressing  them  in  the  care  of 
of  the  Minister  of  Communications. 


An  article  in  the  Arabic  newspaper,  Lissan-ul 
Hal,  November  23,  1898,  says  that  American  silk 
manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits 
that  would  arise  from  direct  dealings  with  the  Sy- 
rian silk  producers.  Figures  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
are  quoted,  showing  the  progress  of  silk  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  also  imports  and  exports  of  raw  and 
manufactured  silks. 


For  General  Debility 
Use  Horsiord's  Acid   I  liospliate. 

Dr.  R.  1).  Fairfx,  New  Orleans,  La.,  says-  "  I  have 
almost  universally  seen  good  effects  produced  by  it  in 
diseases  of  the  male  organs  of  generation,  general  debility, 
and  pulmonary  ili~    .srs." 


PURE  WATER! 


What  is  so  important  as 
Health?  —  impossible  without 
pure  water!  It  postpones  age 
and  its  infirmities. 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

is  simple,  economical,  and  ef- 
fectively produces  distilled  (the 
only  pure)  water.  Our  $  10  Still 
has  twice  the  capacity  of  others, 
and  is  the  only  still  recognized 
by  United  States  Government. 
Send  for  booklet. 
THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.,  128  North  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 
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A    FAMOUS 


PERSONALS. 


Japanese   Chemist. 


The  n 

•   Mr.    J.«k 

i 

will 

dbumen,  b  Medicine  had 

ise. 

Cummings,  of  Norfolk, 

.    "In  every  case  in  winch 

l  the  result  has  been 

d  i  bange  in  the 

ental  cond  ;  atient.     I  Ikivl- 

stase  to  our 

r  certainly  ii"  trouble 
is  more  common  than  intestinal  digestion,  nor 
has   any    •  tie   tinder  my  observation 

bo  troublesome  to  treat  or  so  diffi- 
cult to  overcome." 

Now  the  commonest  form  of  indigestion,  in- 
deed practically  every  case,  is  trouble 
in  assimilating  starchy  foods.    These  foods  form 
■  at    part    of   our    diet — bread,    vegetables, 
Such  is   the   enormous   field  of 
usefulness   open    to    this   new   digestive.      It    is 
ral  public  in   the   form   of 
Ka-kola  Tablets.     Of  course,  the  pure  diastase 
I    not  he  a  good  general  remedy.     In  the 
Kaskola   Tablets   they  are  combined   with    the 
old    standard    medicinal    elements   which 
tone  up  the  stomach,  and,  with   Taka   Diastase, 
form  a  treatment  that  will  cure  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  Of  dyspepsia.      So  unfailing  has  been  its 
silo-  manufacturers,  the  1'.  L.  Abbey 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  offer  to  send  any  one 
free  a  fifty-cent  box  (ill  condition  that  if  benefit 
i-  derived"  from  its  use,  the  price   be  mailed  to 
the  company  within  two  weeks.     If  no  benefit  is 
found,  no  charge  will  be  made. 


DSAN'S  DESKS. 

This  one  in  Oak 

DELIVERED 
BL     EA5T  of  the 

I  nississiPPi 

3     Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  63. 
ling  and  illustrating  more  than  2"^  •': 

AMERICAN  DESK  &  STOOL  CO., 

Howard  and  Crosby  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 


Spencerian  Pens 

New  Series  No.  37. 

PrNCEDI»N      1 


See 

That 

Hole? 


5A« 


pen  h 

Ilk  I 
Vertical  No.  37. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 

■150  Broome  Street,  New  >ork. 


.    Leonard 

been 

nor  of  New  York  en- 

irtment.    In  Scribner's  the 

'.  ood . 

"Like  v  '.he  gallant  :.  .whom 

■  ,  he  com- 
bined, in  a  very  high  degree,  the  qualities  of  en- 
tire ii  ■  and  clean- 

-   of   character.     It    w.is   B     ;  deal 

with  a  man  of  high  Ideals,  w  hing 

mean  and   base,  eased  those 

robust  and  hardy  qualities  of  body  and  mind  for 
the  lack  of  which  no  merely  negative  virtue  can 
ever  atone.  He  wis  by  nature  a  soldier  of  the 
highest  type,  and,  like  most  natural  soldiers,  he 
was,  of  course,  b  i  keen  longing  for  ad- 

Venture  ,  and,  tho  an  excellent  doctor,  what  he 
really  desired  was  the  ciiance  to  lead  men  in  some 
kind  of  hazard.  To  every  possibility  of  such  ad- 
venture he  paid  quick  attention." 


W.  S.  GlLBERI  does  not  retain  all  of  his  humor 
in  his  librettos. 

In  tile  early  days  of  his  success,  when  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  were  considered  by  managers  as  the 
"sure  winners  "  in  the  comic-opera  field,  a  young 
woman  who  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  "Pinafore" 
companies  wrote  to  Gilbert  telling  him  of  her 
approaching  marriage  with  a  young  man  of  good 
position  and  family 

Gilbert  congratulated  the  young  woman  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  her  future  might  be  pros- 
pei  i '"  !  and  happy 

Only  a  little  more  than  a  month  passed  and  an- 
other letter  from  the  same  girl  reached  him,  in 
which  she  stated  that  her  engagement  with  the 
young  man  had  been  broken  and  that  she  had 
accepted  another  suiter. 

He  replied  that  he  had  every  confidence  in  her 
judgment,  and  again  expressed  his  hearty  wishes 
for  her  welfare. 

It  was  almost  two  months  after  that  that  Gilbert 
received    a    third    letter   from  the   same  girl,  who 

informed  him  that  young  Lord had  proposed 

and  that  she  had  accepted  him,  after  breaking  her 
merit  with  N 

Gilbet  t's  humor  could  no  longer  withstand  the 
temptation,  and  he  wrote-  "I  desire  to  congratn- 
1  ite  you  on  your  approaching  marriage  with" — 
Here    he   placed    an    asterisk,    and    in    a    footnote 

added 

"Here  insert  tin  be  happy  man." 


Current  Kvents. 


Monday,  February  /j. 

— Ati     unusually    severe   snow-storm    cripples 

ortation  and  trade  throughout  the  country. 

The  Senate  passes  a  bill  to  revive  the  grade 

of  admiral  in  the  navy  ,  also  the   Agricultural 

Appi  opriation  bill. 

•-    under   General    Miller 
<  apt  me  lloilo. 

imship  Bulgaria  Is  reported 
in  a  sinking  condition 

.i ,  February  //. 
—The    White    Star    Line    steamship     Germanic 
sinks       bei  pier. 


BROWNS8 


Troches 


(Made  only  hy  John  I.  Hrown  A  Son,  Boston.) 
give  instant  relief  in 

Hoarseness 


mm  soaps 


AND  PREMIUMS-FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
The  Larkln  Idea  fully  explained  In 
beautiful  free  booklet.  Free  sample 
soap  If  mention  this  publication. 

Tho  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Happy  Children 


"Children  are~Love's  flowers  to 
brighten  the  world"  Let  them  be 
kindly  nourished. 

Quaker  Oats  contains  every 
food  element  required  to  perfectly 
nourish  children  during  the  period 
of  rapid  growth  It  gives  them 
strong,  lithe  bodies,  clear  eyes, 
good  teeth  and  rosy  cheeks. 

THE  EASY  FOOD 

Quaker  Oats 

THE  WORLD'S  BREAKFAST 


ACCEPT  NO  SU&STITVTt 


Collar  Button  Insurance 

GIVEN  WITH  BVBRY 

KREMENTZ 

One-Piece  Collar  Button 

Y,,ii  ■;.  t   i  new  one  without  chsi 
in  cast  oi  .u  ■  idi  ii  "I  say  kind. 

"The  Story  of  a  Collar  Button'*  gives  ill   pen 

I    us  for  it. 
All  jewelers  sell  KREMENTZ  botti 

KREMENTZ  &  CO..  63  Chestnut  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


OUR  OFFER   CULLY   EXPLAINED   IN 

LITERARY  DIGEST,  Oct.  22d,   Nov.  19th  and  26th. 


J 

We  are  m.ikii 
best  Ai  i  Tool  in  use.      VppUea 

\tx\y,  tlic 

■.M.tk  and  save 
tudioi  ompli  te  with- 

_  -^    i  '"  '  ' 

*'•*    \  AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO. 

I  .St.,  Kockford,  111., 


AIR    BRUSH 


ART  WORK.  I 


iikkakv  Dn  ed  (■>  mention  the  publication  when  writing  t"  advei 
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DANGER  IN  SODA. 


Serious    Results 


Some!  Imes 


Follow     Its    l-\- 


Comm  n  -     a    -  aJ]  right  in  it*  place  and  in 
dispensa  kitchen  and  for  cooking  and 

washing  mt  it  was  never  intended  foi 

a  medicine,  and  ;  use   it  as  such  will 

sonic  da)  regn  i  it. 

We   refei    to  I       common   use   of  s< 

heartburn    01    sour   stomach,    .1   babit 
which    thous  practise    almost 

daily,  and  on      w  •      tught  with  danger; 

,  tl  tempo] 

and  in  the  em  trouble  gets  worse 

and  \\ 

The  soda  ai  :    as  a     n  >  hanical  irritant  to  the 
walls  of  the  stoma,  h  and  bowels,  and  i  i 
on  record  where  ii   ai  i  umulated  in   the   intes- 
tines, causing  d  :ath  by  inflammation  or  peri- 
tonitis. 

Dr.  Harlandson  recommends  as  the  safest 
and  surest  cure  for  sour  stomach  (acid  dyspep- 
sia) an  excellent  preparation  sold  by  druggists 

under  the  name  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia    I  ablets. 


Senate  passes  the  MoEix  rj   resolution 
regarding  American  forces  in  the  Philippines, 

Secretary   of  the  .\  es  an   order 

abolishing   the    canteen  vessels   or 

ie  limits  of  navy  stations,  or 

:  acks. 

Col,  Wm.  J.  Bryan  addresses  the  Minnesota 

iioust.  of  Representatives. 

Missouri  Sn!     a j  ion  ask 

ngress    to    provide     foi     in,-    election    of 

i  ulted   States  Senators  bj   direct    popular  vote. 

day,  February  /j. 

—The  President  nominates  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
i  if  M  issachusetts,  for  Librarian  >>t  Congress,  and 
\v,  W  ilson,  oi  ( 'i 
i   Revenue 

•  ■     fighting   in   the  Philippines  is  re- 
the  Americans  capture  the  town  of  Jaro. 
—Ceremonies  in  rnemoi  action  of 

the  battle-ship  Maine  are  held  in  Havana. 

-  Five  buildings  of  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  are 
burned,  the  loss  being  est  imated  at  over  $1,000,000. 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy  writes  a  letter  condemn- 
Czar's  peace  proposals. 

Thut  tday,  February  ib. 

—  President  BfcKinley  speaks  on  the  Phil- 
ippine question  at  the  banquet  of  the  Home 
Market  Club,  in  Boston. 

The  Senate  passes   the   Military  Academy  ap- 


tablets  are  iarge  20-grain  lozenges,  very    propriation  bill 

pleasant  to  taste,  and      mi  mi  the  natural  acids,  -The  House  strikes  out  of  the  Sundry  Civil  fail 

peptones    and    dig  1    to 

good  digestion, ami  when  taken  alter  meals  they 

digest  the  food  perfectly  and  promptly  before  it 

has  time  to  ferment,  sour,  and  poison  the  blood 

and  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Wuerth  states  that  he  invariably  uses 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Ta  lets  in  .ill  cases  of 
stomach  derangements  and  finds  them  a  certain 
cure  not  only  for  sour  stomach,  but  by  promptly 
digesting  the  food  they  create  a  healthy  appetite, 
increase  flesh,  and  strengthen  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  They  are  not  a  cathartic,  but 
intended  oniy  for  stomach  diseases  and  weak- 
ness ami  will  be  found  reliable  in  any  stomach 
trouble  except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  All 
druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  50 
cents  per  package. 

A  little  book  describing  all  forms  of  stomach 
weakness  and  their  cure  mailed  free  by  address- 
ing the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.  of  Marshall,  Mich. 


The  RALSTON  STILL 

placed  upon 

n  ill  supplj  th< 

ily  liberallj  with  sparkling 

distilled  water. 
Most  - 
toroi  i 

Eigh<  -  aha  Exp'n 

Endorst  I  by   Ralston   Health 

Bend  postal  for  booklet  "  I"  to 
THE  A.  R.BAILEY  MFG.  CO.' 

54  MAIDEN  LANE,   NEW  YORK 


Banking-House 

OF  I 

Boody,  A\cLellM)  &  Co.  | 

(Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange)  ^ 
57    BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

We  own,  offer,  and  recommend,  a  first  mortgage  * 

6  '  15-year  Gold  Bond,  interest  payable  March  and  S 

September  at  the  State  Trust  I    irapany,  New  York.  % 
This  security  is  a  first  mortgage  on    a  com] 
which  has  regularly  paid  its  semi-annt 

since   1S91,   thus    demonstrating    the    Company's  % 

strength  and   solidity.     As  an  investment  bond,  s 

this    security  should  be   very    attractive       Price  » 

ioi'j  and  interest.     Circular  on  application.  S 


the  item  of  S^O.000,000  to  be  paid  to  Spain 
under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty. 

It  is  announced  from  Madrid  that  all  the 
Spanish  captains  who  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Manila  and  Santiago  will  be  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial. 

>I.  Felix  Faure,  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public, dies  of  apoplexy. 

Friday,  February  17. 

— The  naval  personnel  bill  passes  the  Senate. 

— The  Senate  passes  resolutions  of  sympathy 
with  France  in  her  grief  for  the  deatli  of  Presi- 
dent Fanre. 

— Two  bills  are  introduced  in  the  House  to  pav 
Spain  #30, 000,000  provided  for  in  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

— The  sundry  civil  bill  passes  the  House. 

—The  Miles  Court  of  Inquiry  meets  in  secret 
session. 

—  Spain  decides  to  release  Filipino  prisoners 
in  hopes  that  in  turn  Spanish  prisoners  will  be  re- 
leased. 

Lewis  Miller,  founder  of  the  Chautauqua 
movement,  dies  in  Akron,  Ohio. 

Saturday,  February  iS. 

—  The  army  beef  Court  of  Inquiry  holds  an 
executive  session. 

—  Col.  W.  J.  Bryan,  in  anaddresson  "Imperial- 
ism," advises  independence  for  the  Filipinos  under 
a  protectorate. 

— M.  Loubet,  president  of  the  Senate,  is  chosen 
President  of  France. 

—  Demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the 
National  Party  are  checked  by  the  police. 

—  A  railroad  accident  near  Brussels  results  in 
the  death  of  twenty-one  persons  and  the  injuring 
of  one  hundred. 

Sunday,  February  iq. 

—Despatches  state  that  the  rebels  still  hold  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Guadalupe  despite  the 
efforts  of  the  gunboats  to  dislodge  them. 

—In  a  fight  with  Russians  at  Talien-AVan  over 
•he  payment  of  taxes  three  hundred  Chinese  are 
killed. 

It  is  reported  that  the  insurgents  in  Manila 
are  massing  for  an  attack. 


Macbeth  makes  half  the 
lamp-chimneys  ;  and  half  the 
dealers  won't  sell  'em,  be- 
cause they  don't  break. 

Get  the  Index — free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


The  Inestimable 
Blessing  of  Sight. 


A  QIDSPtCTACLESi  EYEGLASSES, 
HtADACK-  &  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 
ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  ON 
THE  EYE.  MAILED  FREE. 

THE 
IDEAL  C0MPANY,239BR0A0WAY.NeY»  YORK. 


Go  to  California 

Go  to  California  via  "  Sunset  Limited,"  the  fastest  and 
finest  long  distance  train  in  the  world.  Our  patrons  of 
past  seasons  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
unexcelled  train-service  is  operated  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  again  this  year,  thus  affording  an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  our  wintry  blasts  via  a  semi- 
tropical  route  to  the  land  that  knows  no  winter.  Direct 
connections  for  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  around-the-world.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  349 
Broadway,  New  York. 


Pale,  Thin,  Delicate^ 

1 
in.  r<  as<  in  w(  ighi 

tin  1 


A  Perfect  Food, 
!  Tonic  and  Restorative 

It  is  a   powder  made   from  the   mosl 

noui '  ihin  ;  ■  ;     Lents  of  meat,  prepared 

for  the  mi. 1  iment  and  stimulus  of  weak 

Ha}  be  taken  in  milk,  water, 

tea,  cofl  :i  ,  etc. 

At  ,i   v  .'  in  j-oz.,  %,  y2  and  1  lb.  tins. 

Pamphlets  mailed  by  Farbenfabriken  ..1   Elberfold  I  !o 
St.,  New    York  Citj 
vorm,  Friedr.  Bayei 


M^m&m^-mmm§§&&%m®B$mm& 


Fifth 
Avenue 


Linen 
Store 


LINEN  SUITINGS 

For  Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts,  in 
fancy  plaids,  basket  weaves,  crashes, 
and  ducks,  in  all  the  latest  colors. 
Shades  of  pink,  blue,  red,  gray,  and 
heliotrope,  and  plain  white.  More 
than  100  different  styles  and  quali- 
ties to  select  from.  Prices,  25c. 
to  $1.00  a  yard.  Samples  prompt- 
ly sent  for  the  asking. 

THE  "LAWSON"  CARNATION  PINK 

in  Table  Linen,  with  Napkins  to 
match,  is  the  latest  novelty ;  all 
sizes  in  three  qualities. 

WM.  S.  KINSEY  &  CO. 

388  Fifth  Ave.  [Just  above  the  Waldorf]  New  York 

^v:^.-.^.'i:^:^-%;ss^:,-:..-:..i,..-,.:^.:.^-.=  ..-a:^^..-i:^r:.-Si.-..--1.*: 


Hold  Your  Scarf 


with  the  Iniprot  c«l  Wn«h- 
bmiiL  Patent  Scarf  Fast- 
ener. Useful  also  f(  1  fast- 
ening pa pcrs  in-  any  articles. 
10  cents  each  by  mail.  Hose 
Supporter*  that  do  not  bind 
the  lee  nor  injure  the  fabric, 
By  mail,  lio  cents  a  pair.  11- 
iiistniti'il.  CiitnhHinr  of  these 


and  nthr 


It: 


1  free. 


AMERICAN  RING  CO. 

Box  55,  VJaterburij,  Conn. 


GRAND 

PREMIUM 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  ar^e  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Improved 
Breathing^ 


TUBE 


Invaluable  to  public 
speakers  and  sini'crs  tor  improv- 
ing and  strengthening  the  voice. 
Best  device  ever  invented  foi  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  eolds,  coughs,  catarrh,  asthma,  con-  ' 
sumption  and  all  throat  and  lung  diseases.  Lung  Gymnastics  ( 
the  great  secret  of  health.  Price  *  1.2.1,  by  mail,  postpaid  , inch al-  , 
ing  JDr.  Pa  tchen*  s  recent  work  on  the  importance  or'  cultivating 

respiratory  power  as  a  preventive  and  cure  of  disease.  Bestl k 

ever  published  on  the  subject,  a  lone  worth  many  times  the  price.  . 
Address,  «.   HYUKMC  SUPPLY  CO.,  Boston, -Mass. 


War  souvenir  watch,  made  of  steel  from 
ship  "  Maine  "  ;  value  $10  ;  free  to  workei 

particulars  address,  stating  age  and 
occupat  ion, KNIGHT  &  BE.0  Wlf, 
1.58  FiftJ.  Avenu.3,     New  York. 
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CHESS. 

All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  358. 

By  Jesse  Albert  Gravis 
Prom  Tk*  American  CAess  Magawhu. 

(Published  first  in  Chess-\uts,  more  than    thirty 
yean  ago.) 

Black     Five  Pieces. 


■  i  a^j 


White  —  Eleven    Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  359. 

BY  W.  a.  shinkman. 

Specially  contributed  to  The  Litkkary  Digest. 

Black— Three  Pieces 


White     Five  Pieces. 
Whi«e  m«es  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems 

No.  353. 
(J  Kt8,  ch 
K-R  6 


K     K  : 
K-Kt  S 


Q     K:   i,  mate 


P     B 


P    Q 


O-Kt  5,  mate 


V  x  P(B6),  mate 


<J  x  B  !'.  mate 
IJ  x  B,  mate 


Any  other 
Q     Q  K  7  ! 


P-Q4 


P-B5 


Q     K< 


mate 


Q     K' 


Any  o 

Solution  received  from  M   \v.  n  .  University  of 

Virginia;  H     W     B  DO  j    the   Rev.   I.    W. 

Bieber.  I'.i  ;  K    M.  <  ampbell,  Camel 

I>   Bchmitt,  University  of  Tennes- 

H      \V 
Provence,    Montgomery,   Ala.;      C.    K      Oldham, 


Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Ocala, 
F  :i  ;  N  H.ild.  Donnebrog,  Neb.;  ('.  L.  Owen, 
Central  City,  Neb.;  A.  R.  Gorrell,  Newton,  la.; 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Goetz,  Fairbanks,  Mo.;  Prof.  W. 
W.  Smith,  Randolp  Ashland,  Vs.; 

).-,  Berkeley,  Cal  :  M.  F.  Unllan,  Pome- 
roy,Ia. ;Miss  MedoraDarr,  Pinleyville,  Pa.;  K.  B. 
Robbms.  Crary,  N.   D. 

Comments:  "A  Napoleonic  problem ;  the  attack 
must  be  directed  against  the  strongest  line  <<J  B'a 
diagonal  i  '  M  W.  11  ;  "Position  strains  the  im- 
agination  a  little  bit;  but  the  idea  is  very  cute" 

H.  \V.  B.;  "Only  the  King  could  cut  the  Gor 
dian  knot"  I.  W.  B  ;  "Fairlv  good,  tho  not  diffi- 
cult"—R.  M.  C  ;  "Creditable  performance"—?. 
H.  J  ;  "Well  executed"  A  K  ;  "Key  very  neatly 
hidden"     H.   W.  I'.;  "A  darling  "-C.  G. 

V.and  H.  Ketcbam,  Vergetines.  Vt.. 
Sol  ved  352. 

'.  .  H.  K.;  J.  L.  K.,  Fort  Collins,  Col.;  Prof. 
W.  R.  Pratt,  Central  Christian  College,  Albany, 
Mo.;  I..  J.  Jones,  Franklin,  Kv  ;  J.  R.  Beede,  West 
Epping,  N.  H.;R.  Frazer,  Amsterdam.  N.  V.;  T. 
R.  Denison,  Ashville,  N.  C  ;  I".  B.  Osgood.  North 
Conway,  N.  H.;  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Seranton,  Pa., 
got  351. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  (i.,  J.  L.  K..  L.  J.  J.,  C.  G.,  and 
W.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  were  successful  with 
349- 

C.  L.  O.  Central  City,  Neb.,  solved  349  and  350 
Erratum. 

In  the  Fifth  Janowski-Sbowalter  game,  Black's 
20th  move  should  be  Q— K  2,  instead  of  Q— Kt  2. 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 
Second  Game  in  the    Finals. 


Evans  Gambit. 


v.    BRENT, 
New  Orleans. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt     K  B  j 

B  4 

4  P-Q  Kt  4 

5  P    B  3 

6  P-Q  4  (a) 

7  Cast 

8  Q— Kt  3 

9P-K  s 

10  Kt  x  P 

11  K-g  sq 


A.    L.   JO.NKs, 

Montgomery, 
Ala. 
Black. 
P     K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
B-B4 

II  x    P 
B      K  4 
P  1   P 
P  1  P 

Q    B  3 

«,)     Kt3 
K  Kt     K  2 
15  X  Kt 


I  NT.        A.   I  . 

White.  Black. 

.2  Q  \  is        P-y  Kt  j   hi 

13  Kt  — Kt  s     Castles  (l  I 

,4  B    Q3       P    P.  4 
is  P  \  P  <•./.  Qs  P 

RPchK     K  sq 

1:  (.1     k  Kt  .Kt     B  4 

18  B  x  Kt        y  x  B 

19  R-y  3         K      Kl    sq 

20  r   k  6  3  (,)-y4 

21  B-Kt  2       R  x  R 

22  R-K  sq      o     B  a 
Re 


23y-R 


tesigns. 


Notes  by  One  of  the  Judges. 

(a)  We  prefer  Castles,  first. 

(b)  It  is  quite  evident  that  Black  did  not  see 
White's  continuation.  P— K  R  3  would  have  pre- 
vented Kt— Kt  5. 

(c)  After  this,  Black  could  have  resigned  grace- 
fully, as  every  move  is  forced,  and  there  is  no 
escape.  He  might  have  tried  P  K  4,  but,  even 
this.  u.mUi  have  afforded  little  relief,  for  ....  14 
P  x  P  e.p.,  B— K  3  ;  15    P  x  Kt,  etc. 

The  Brilliancy  Came,  Vienna  Tournament. 

The  committee  has  awarded  the  prize  for  the 
most  brilliant  game  played  in  the  Vienna  Tourna- 
ment to  the  American  champion,  H.  W.  Pillsbury. 
Here  is  the  game  : 


Queen's  Pawn  Opening. 


Ill  I  SBI  K\  . 

I  Hack. 
P    Q  1 

Kl       K    B 

P     B  ( 


lit  1  ims.         111  1  SBURY. 

White.  Black 

M  Kt  (Kt  5)-  Kt  1  Kt 

11  Kt  x  Kt(g)  Kt  B  6  .  li 

11  K      Kt  .•       B  Kt  sq  ih) 

13  R      K  R  s,|  P  I     , 

.•4  Kt     B   ;       P  K  s 

K  a         R  K  iq 

■>,  Kt   kt  5(i    P  B 

"    j  iki    P  K  6 


IIAI.l'KIN. 

White. 

j  Kt    K   P. 
3P-K 

,1'       Hkl:    P    I     P 

P  x    P  Kl       I. 

6  P     B   ,         B     Kt  5 

7  l:     K  ,         P     K  3 

P  X  P 

P  R     Bsq(b) 

10  B     Kt  2  B     K  2 

11  Q   Ki    I  •  I 

12  Q     K- 

,       l'l    K      P.  sq     K     1<       O   sq 
,,    ...     K     ,(C)     B      <.• 

■  S  P     Kl 

■<  B    ...  1      ...    k  k  4 

17  Kt     Kt  s    P     K 
,-  P    Q  3        Kl 

IP      K   K 

39  K< 

Notes  {abridged)  by  limit  /Cemeny,in  The  Ledger, 
Philadelp 

I •    ...  r.        The  P    Q 
I  B— K        levelo]  ■   "Ugh  tor 

' 
■  tst  move. 

■  .  ould  not  well  play  B  x  Kt  and  K 
foi    white  plays  B  a  Band   Bs  Kt   P.     The  text 


18  P    ( >  6 

to  B  1  ki 

to  K     R  1 

,i  1:     ...   1 

||  P    V     P 

|3  I:         B    sq 


Kt      K    1 
P     B  I  ch 
Rx  p. 

Iv 

1     x  Kt 
K  ., 
Ki        RxKF 


y  Kt  p  1 

\t  ■     p    1 


move  is  much  stronger.     White's  center  Pawns  are 
not  easily  guarded,  and  Black  \  i;:ces  his  for<  • 
as  to  bear  on  them. 

(c)   Better,  perhaps,  w.is  K  R     Q  sq. 

Well  played      If    White  captures  the   Pawn, 
then  B  xl'  follows  Black  obtaii  mg  the  command 
of  the  open  (j  rile.    If.  however,  P    Q5  is>  1 
by  White,  then   h;s  opponent    continnes    Kt     Q  ;, 
which  strengthens  the  attack. 

it.  B  x  Kt  could  not  be  played.  Black  answers 
P  x  B,  and  he  frill  win  t  Kt  al  Kt  5. 

(g  1  He  could  not  play  B  (Q  .1  x  Kt.  for  Kt— K  7 
ch  would  have  won  the  exchange.  Nor  was  O  x 
Kt  any  better.  Black  answers  B— K  B  4  and  B  x 
B,  again  winning  the  exchange.  Had  White 
played  B  (Kt  1)  s  Kt.  then  Kt  x  Kt  would  at  least 
have  won  the  exchange. 

(h)  A  powerful  move.  Black  maintains  his 
Bishop,  and  by  continuing  P—K  B  4  will  obtain  an 
irresistible  attack.  White's  game  is  compromised. 
He  can  dislodge  the  adverse  Kt  from  the  com- 
manding position  it  occupies.  If  B— K  2,  then 
Kt  x  R  P  1  ii  and  B  1  B  may  follow,  if,  however, 
K-  ','  8  played,  then  Kt  x  Kt,  B— B 6  ch,  P— K  5 
and  eventually   (J— Kt  5  leads  to  a  winning  attack. 

(1)  With  the  intention  to  continue  Kt— y  4,  fol- 
lowed eventually  by  Kt- K  d  and  Kt—  B  4.  Black, 
however,  has  a  splendid  reply  on  hand,  which 
virtually  foi  ces  a  win. 

(k)  He  could  not  well  play  P z  P.  Black  answers 
Kt  x  P  ch.  and  if  K  B  sq  is  played,  then  B  x  P, 
leading  to  an  easy  win. 

(1)  Black  threatened  R  x  P  ch,  Q  x  P  ch  and  Q— 
Kt6ch,  followed  by  mate,  against  which  the  text 
move  guards.  Black,  however,  wins  the  Kt,  for 
he  can  safely  play  R  x  Kt.  Better,  perhaps,  was 
y— Kt  2,  but  the  game  was  beyond  repair. 

(m)  Threatening  Q  x  Kt  P  mate.  White  can  not 
guard  without  losing  at  least  a  Rook. 

Pillsbury  in  Chicago. 
The  Chicago  Chess  and  Checker  Club  have 
given  the  American  Champion  a  right  royal  wel- 
come, and  arranged  for  ten  meetings,  thus  giving 
the  Chess  and  Checker  players  of  Chicago  and 
their  friends  a  full  opportunity  to  witness  the 
remarkable  playing  of  this  remarkable  genius. 
On  the  evening  when  he  played  Chess  and 
Checkers  simultaneously,  he  won  at  Chess  14 
games,  lost  5,  and  drew  2,  while  at  Checkers  he 
won  2,  lost  2,  drew  3. 

World's  Champions. 

The   Chess-Champions  of  the  world    for  the  last 
113  years  ate  as  follows: 
1780.  Pbilidor,  unbeaten. 
1800.    Descbapelles,  unbeaten. 
1834.    La  Bonrdonnais,  unbeaten. 
1845.    Staunton,  lost  to  Andrrssen  in  1851. 
1851.  Anderssen,  lost  to  Steinitz  in  1866. 
1866.  Steinit/..  lost  to  Leaker  in  1S.4. 
1894.  Lasker,  present  Champion. 

The  remarkable  fact  is  that  there  have  been 
only  eight  Champions  in  this  long  period. 

Pillsbury  and  the  Press. 

Referring  to   the  conditions  proposed  by    Pills- 
bury concerning  a  possible  match  with  Janovvski. 
tlimt  newspapei  -roportei  s   should   not    be  pr<  ■-• 
the  Troy  Press  suvs:   "Pillsbury  is   immense,  v  in- 
debted to  the  Press   for  Ins   great  reputation  as  a 

-  player,  through  which  be  earns  a  hand- 
livelihood,  and  the  spin;  he  shows  in  return 
savors  of  meanness.  His  cupidity  clouds  his  com- 
mon sense.  [1  will  be  remembered  thai  a  similar 
but  futile  effort  to  make  money  by  selling  his 
games  at  the  St.  Petersburg  match  Isthouf 

have  operated   most    m  favorably  upon 

Janowski,  however,  plays  the  part  of  a  gentleman 
and  Chessman,  ami  creditably  refuses  to  be  a 
party  to  any  such  narrow  and  selfish  restrictions 

e  imposed  by  Pillsbury.   And  it  is  by  no  n 
certain  that   he  could  be  defeated  by  P 
play,      lanowski's  record  is  a   brilliant  one,  and  he 
is    imbued   with    the    generosity    .and     CAthol 
which   gave   him   popularity    as    well   as  eminence 
as  a  master.     The  coir-  veen  his  course  and 

lUry'S  in  regard  to   the    projected  match  will 
endear  the  American  Press  to  the  Parisian.11 

Pleasant    Words. 

"l   always  turn  first  when  I    get    my 

LITERARY  DIGEST."     Dt    WK    Putnam. 
"  I  del  i\  S  much  pleasure  f  1  009  the  stud  V  of  your 

problems,  and  find  it  a  good  mental  discipline." 
The  Rev,  John  Gordon 

subsorlbei    to  Tin    Im.tsi.and 
ased    to   find,  among    other    good 
things,  what  seem  ••■  me  a  verv  Interesting  Chess- 
column."     W.  A.  Shinkman 
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TOPICS  OF  THE   DAY. 


THE  WARRING    FILIPINOS. 

SINCE  the  commencement  of  open  hostilities  between  Filipinos 
and  United  States  troops  at  Manila  on  February  4,  press 
despatches  (subject  to  censorship)  show  that  repeated  conflicts 
have  occurred  by  day  and  by  night  at  various  points  along  the 
line  of  defense  established  and  maintained  around  the  city.  On 
February  23  incendiary  fires,  started  in  different  sections  of 
Manila,  destroyed  much  property  and  revealed  another  difficulty 
•  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  United  States  authority  in 
the  Philippines.  Meantime  the  announcement  that  Negros  and 
•Cebu,  two  of  the  important  smaller  islands,  accept  our  authority, 
is  considered  evidence  that  Aguinaldo's  declaration  of  war  is  not 
undividedly  supported  by  the  natives. 

An  interesting  world-wide  view  of  the  war  now  on  our  hands 
is  given  in  the  "Foreign  Topics"  department  of  this  issue  of  The 
Literary  Digest.  Many  of  our  newspapers  are  giving  space  to 
material  calculated  to  disclose  causes  for  the  hostilities  and  throw 
light  upon  the  character  , of  Aguinaldo  and  the  Filipinos  in  gen- 
eral. The  correspondence  showing  our  State  Department's  dis- 
avowal of  Consul-General  Pratt's  relations  with  Aguinaldo  (Mr. 
Pratt  was  recently  recalled)  was  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest, 
January  23.  The  Springfield  Republican  takes  up  a  number  of 
further  revelations  contained  in  public  document  No.  62  which 
includes  the  text  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  accompanying  papers, 
secret  correspondence,  etc.     We  quote  from  an  editorial,  in  part: 

"It  has  been  thoroughly  established  that  the  Filipinos  prose- 
cuted their  war  against  the  Spaniards  with  the  substantial  prom- 
ise of  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  United  States  at  Singapore, 
Consul-General  Pratt,  that  they  should  be  treated  by  the  United 
States  like  the  Cubans.  Were  they  of  any  use  to  the  United 
States  in  overturning  Spanish  power  at  Manila?  If  they  were,  it 
would  seem  that  the  United  States  was  in  honor  bound  not  to 
repudiate  the  pledges  of  its  agents  abroad  so  far  as  to  annex  per- 
'manently  the  Philippine  archipelago.     But  there  has  been  much 


disreputable  attack  upon  the  Filipinos  by  American  annexation- 
ists in  order  to  deprive  them  of  the  moral  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  American  people.  For  example,  Aguinaldo  has  been 
painted  as  a  mere  bribe-taker.  Let  us  see  what  light  public  docu- 
ment No.  62  throws  upon  that  charge.  It  is  known  that  Agui- 
naldo made  a  compact  with  Spain  in  December,  1897,  according 
to  which  reforms  were  to  be  given  to  the  Filipinos,  while  he  and 
other  insurgent  leaders  left  the  country  with  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  rest  of  the  story — the  true  story — was  told  by  Major- 
General  Greene  of  the  United  States  army  in  his  report  dated 
August  30,  1898,  as  follows  : 

"  'Aguinaldo  and  his  associates  went  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  A  por- 
tion of  the  money,  $400,000,  was  deposited  in  banks  at  Hongkong,  and  a  law- 
suit soon  arose  between  Aguinaldo  and  one  of  his  subordinate  chiefs  named 
Artacho,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  very  honorable  position 
taken  by  Aguinaldo.  Artacho  sued  for  a  division  of  the  money  among  the 
insurgents  according  to  rank.  Aguinaldo  claimed  that  the  money  was  a 
trust  fund,  and  was  to  remain  on  deposit  until  it  was  seen  whether  the 
Spaniards  would  carry  out  their  promised  reforms,  and  if  they  failed  to  do 
so,  it  was  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  new  insurrection.  The 
suit  was  settled  out  of  court  by  paying  Artacho  $5,000.  No  steps  have  been 
taken  to  introduce  the  reforms,  more  than  2,000  insurgents  who  had  been 
deported  to  Fernando  Po  and  other  places  are  still  in  confinement,  and 
Aguinaldo  is  now  using  the  money  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  pres- 
ent insurrection.' 

"Aguinaldo  even  refused  money  for  his  personal  expenses  from 
American  officials,  as  appears  in  a  statement  by  General  Whittier 
(p.  499)  :  'Aguinaldo  went  to  Cavite,  under  permission  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  in  reply  to  a  telegram  sent  by  Spencer  Pratt,  Esq., 
our  consul-general  at  Singapore,  who  offered  that  chief  money 
for  his  expenses.  The  offer  was  declined. '  If  Aguinaldo  was  a 
mere  bribe-taker  why  did  he  refuse  an  extra  dollar  offered  by  the 
representative  of  the  United  States?  The  truth  is  that  Aguinaldo 
used  the  money  received  from  Spain,  according  to  General  Greene, 
as  a  'trust  fund  '  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war  in  the  continued  in- 
surrection against  Spain.  And  the  next  fact  to  be  proved  is  that 
the  United  States  benefited  enormously  by  that  Spanish  money, 
since  the  official  papers  show  that  the  American  occupation  of 
Manila  was  very  materially  a  result  of  the  insurrection  which 
Aguinaldo  aroused  and  directed  after  his  arrival  at  Cavite. 

"General  Merritt,  who  was  there  but  six  weeks,  has  claimed 
that  the  insurgents  were  of  no  aid  to  the  United  States  troops  in 
the  taking  of  Manila,  but  his  claim  was  obviously  that  of  a  gen- 
eral desirous  to  enhance  his  own  military  reputation.  .  .  .  Whai. 
do  the  official  reports  say?  In  the  first  place,  Gen.  Thomas  M. 
Anderson,  commanding  the  United  States  forces  at  Cavite,  in  a 
letter  to  Aguinaldo,  dated  July  4,  1898,  invited  the  Filipinos  to 
'cooperate  '  with  the  United  States  against  Spain.  Note  the  word 
'cooperate  '  and  consider  what  it  must  have  implied  to  Aguinaldo. 
General  Anderson  wrote : 

"  '  General:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, whose  land  forces  I  have  the  honor  to  command  in  this  vicinity,  being 
at  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  has  entire  sympathy  and  most  friendly 
sentiments  for  the  native  people  of  the  Philippine  islands.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  desire  to  have  the  most  amicable  relations  with  you  and  to  have  you 
and  your  people  cooperate  with  us  in  the  military  operations  a-gainst  the 
Spanish  forces.' 

"Major-General  Greene  of  the  United  States  army  afterward 
reported  as  follows  concerning  the  value  of  the  insurgent  opera- 
tions : 

"  '  Between  2,000  and  3,000  Spanish  native  troops  surrendered  to  it  (Agui- 
naldo's army)  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  ;  it  constantly  annoyed 
and  harassed  the  Spaniards  in  the  trenches,  keeping  them  up  at  night,  and 
wearing  them  out  with  fatigue,  and  it  invested  Manila  early  in  July  so 
completely  that  all  supplies  were  cut  off  and  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the 
Spanish  troops  were  forced  to  live  on  horse  and  buffalo  meat,  and  the 
Chinese  population  on  cats  and  dogs.  It  captured  the  water-works  of  Ma- 
nila and  cut  off  the  water-supply,  and  if  it  had  been  in  the  dry  season, 
would  have  inflicted  great  suffering  on  the  inhabitants  for  lack  of  water. 
These  results,  it  is  true,  were  obtained  against  a  dispirited  army,  contain- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  native  troops  of  doubtful  loyalty.  Yet  from 
August,  1896,  to  April,  1897,  they  fought  25,000  of  the  best  regular  troops  sent 
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out  from  Spain,   inflicting  on  them  a  loss  of  over  150  officers  and  2,500  men 
killed  and  wounded,  and  liiey  suffered  still  greater  losses  them-- 

"As  for  General  Greene,  Merritt  himself  has  testified  to  his 
great  ability  as  a  professional  soldier,  and  has  said  also  :  '  He  was 
out  on  the  lines  (at  Manila)  all  the  time  and  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  investigating  with  the  citizens  and  soldiers. ' 

"General  Whittier  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Senator 
Prye  [at  Paris]  whether  the  insurgents  had  been  of  material  as- 
ince  to  the  Americans  : 

"  '  Very  great.  If  the  pr<  itocol  had  not  been  Signed  1  think  the  Spanish  at 
home  would  have  insisted  upon  their  army  doing  Something.  They  dis- 
missed  Augustin  because  he  was  1  ot  disposed  to  fight,  and  I  think  if  they 
had  not  had  this  experience  of  having  been  driven  back  into  the  city  and 
the  water  cut  off,  so  even  that  Jaudenes  said  he  could  not  remove  his  mm- 
combatants,  toe  Government  would  have  insisted  on  his  making  a  fight, 
and  he  could  have  made  a  very  good  one,  for  his  position  was  strong,  if 
tbey  had  any  fight  in  them  at  all.  But  every  place  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  Pilipinos,  who  managed  their  advances  and  occupation  of  the 
COU  1:1  y  111  an  able  manner.  ' 

"Is  not  the  proof  overwhelming  that  the  United  States  would 
not  have  taken  Manila  when  it  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  Fili- 
pinos' insurrection,  which  was  sustained  largely  by  that  Spanish 
money  our  imperialist  press  charges  Aguinaldo  with  having  taken 
as  a  personal  bribe?" 

Associated  Press  correspondence  from  Manila  (dated  January 
13,  and  published  here  February  22)  gives  the  text  of  General 
Otis's  proclamation  of  January  4,  in  accordance  with  President 
McKinley's  instructions  (quoted  in  these  columns,  January  28). 
Then  follows  a  translation  of  the  proclamation  of  protest  against 
our  assumption  of  sovereignty  from  Aguinaldo,  dated  January  5. 
The  Associated  Press  correspondent  says  : 

"It  will  be  seen  that  Aguinaldo  claims  that  he  was  promised 
by  various  American  officials  that  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  recognized,  presumably  after  peace  relations  were 
concluded. 

"That  these  promises  were  made  by  the  trio  of  United  States 
consuls — Wildman  of  Hongkong,  Spencer  Pratt  of  Singapore, 
and  W'lliams  of  Manila — there  seems  to  be  little  doubt.  How 
far  such  promises  were  made  or  under  what  authority  would  form 
a  subject  for  inquiry  by  Congress.  The  meddling  by  Consul 
Wildman  of  Hongkong  in  the  past  and  his  continuance  should  call 
forth  a  strong  reprimand,  and  his  removal  would  not  fail  to  be 
welcome  to  several  officials  whose  actions  have  in  a  great  measure 
been  compromised  by  his  conduct. 

"The  situation  here  is  this  :  Aguinaldo  and  his  crew  resent  the 
attempts  of  our  troops  to  take  possession  of  Iloilo,  claiming  it  as 
their  holding.  The  Malolos  congress  passed  a  resolution  'against 
annexation  by  the  United  States, '  preferring  war  to  the  death 
and  bitter  end. 

"Meanwhile  the  American  and  foreign  residents  here  have  been 
in  a  state  of  excitement  for  several  days.  Many  of  the  officers' 
wives  sought  refuge  on  steamers,  and  the  least  sound  of  firing 
created  a  panic. 

"General   Otis  has  ordered  a   commission  of  three   officers   to 

confer  with   three  of  Aguinaldo's  appointees.      This  commission, 

it    ,s   intended,  will    discuss  propositions  and  consider  proposals 

looking  to  some  settlement  of  pending  questions  and  endeavor  to 

rtain  just  what  the  Filipinos  want. 

"But  in  common  with  Oriental  nations  these  Filipinos  do  a 
great  deal  of  empty  talking,  and  their  tongues  are  longer  than 
their  arms.  Pacification  would  be  accomplished  by  appointing 
Aguinaldo  and  his  chief  men  to  positions,  judicial  or  otherwise, 
under  the  supervision  of  Americans. 

"I",  it  one  fad  is  certain,  a  strong  man  is  needed  as  governor 
here  ;  one  who  would  leave  minor  and  petty  details  to  the  care  of 
subordinates,  and  d<  ation  to  more  important  matters." 

A   circumstantial    BCCOUnt   of    the    interviews    between    Consul- 

ral    Pratt  and   Aguinaldo,   and   the  journey  of   the   latter  to 

s-ev's   earnest    request,"  has    been   published    m   a 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  paper  by"an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Pratt,"  to 

whom  Mr.    Pratl   (an  Alabamian)  is  said  to  have  personally  stated 
This  writer  declares  that  lie  "can  well   understand  his 
■   s]  diplomatic  tact  and  quickness  in  bringing  about  th( 
ition  with  Dewey  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  revolutionary  forces. 


But  it  is  plain  that  Pratt  can  not  approve  the  annexation,  and 
Dewey  does  not.  and  neither  will  they  do  so  in  official  positions." 
Aguinaldo's  version  of  the  situation  was  proclaimed  in  a  mani- 
festo dated  January  6  (nearly  a  month  before  the  recent  fighting 
began)  which  the  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record  translates 
as  follows  : 

"The  government  of  the  Filipinos  has  concluded  that  it  is 
obliged  to  expound  the  reasons  of  the  breaking  off  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  these  islands,  so  that 
all  can  be  convinced  that  I  have  done  everything  on  my  part  to- 
avoid  it,  and  at  the  cost  of  many  rights  necessarily  sacrificed. 

"After  the  naval  combat  of  May  1  the  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  allowed  me  to  return  from  Hongkong,  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  Filipinos  arms  taken  from  the  arsenal  at  Cavite. 
with  the  intention  of  starting  anew  the  revolution  (that  had  set- 
tled down  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  made  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  Filipinos  at  Biak-na-bato)  in  order  that  he  might 
get  the  Filipinos  on  his  side. 

"The  different  towns  now  understood  that  war  was  declared 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  fight  for  their  liberty,  sure  that  Spain  would  be  annihi- 
lated and  would  be  unable  to  do  anything  to  put  the  islands  in  the 
way  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

"  My  people  rejoiced  at  my  return,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
chosen  as  chief,  for  the  services  I  had  rendered  before.  Then  all 
the  Filipinos,  without  distinction  of  class,  took  arms  and  every 
province  hurried  to  turn  all  the  Spanish  troops  outside  the  lines 
of  its  boundary. 

"So  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  my  government  would  have 
had  the  power  over  the  whole  island  of  Luzon,  Visayas,  and  a 
portion  of  Mindanao  had  the  Americans  taken  no  part  in  the  mili- 
tary operations  here  which  have  cost  us  so  much  blood  and  so- 
much  money. 

"My  government  is  quite  aware  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  and  giving  of  arms  to  them  from  the  arsenal  has 
helped  them  much  in  the  way  of  arms.  I  was  quite  convinced 
that  the  American  army  was  obliged  to  sympathize  with  a  revolu- 
tion which  had  been  crushed  so  many  times,  had  shed  so  much 
blood  and  was  again  working  for  independence.  I  had  all  con- 
fidence in  American  tradition  and  history,  for  they  were  willing 
to  fight  for  independence  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  un'il  it  was 
attained. 

"The  Americans,  having  won  the  good  disposition  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, disembarked  at  Paranaque  and  took  the  position  occupied 
by  our  troops  in  the  trenches  as  far  as  Maytubig,  taking  posses- 
sion as  a  matter  of  fact  of  many  trenches  that  had  been  con- 
structed by  my  people. 

"They  obliged  the  capitulation  of  Manila,  and  the  city,  being 
surrounded  by  my  troops,  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  the  first 
attack.  Through  my  not  being  notified,  my  troops  advanced  to- 
Malate,    Ermita,    Paco.   Sampaloc,   and  Tondo.      \ Without   these 
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services  in  keeping  the  Spaniards  in  the  city  they  would  not  have 
given  up  so  easily. 

"The  American  generals  took  my  advice  regarding  the  capitu- 
lation, but  afterward  asked  me  to  retire  with  my  forces  from  Port 
Cavite  and  the  suburbs  oi  Manila. 

"I  reminded  the  generals  of  the  injustice  they  were  doing  me 
and  asked  them  in  a  friendly  manner  to  recognize  m  some  ex- 
pressed way  my  cooperation,  hut  they  refused  to  accord  me  any- 
thing. Then,  not  wishing  to  do  anything  against  the  wishes  of 
those  who  would  soon  he  the  liberators  of  the  Filipino  people,  I 
even  ordered  my  troops  to  evacuate  the  port  of  Cavite  and  all  the 
suburbs  of  Cavite,  retaining  only  one,  the  suburb  of  Paco. 

"After  all  these  concessions  in  a  few  days  .Admiral  Dewey, 
without  any  motive,  took  possession  of  our  steam-launches  that 
were  circulating,  by  his  express  consent,  in  the  bay  of  Manila. 

"Nearly  the  same  time  I  received  an  order  from  General  Otis, 
•commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occupation,  obliging  me  to 
retire  my  army  outside  certain  lines  which  were  drawn  and  given 
me.  and  in  which  I  saw  included  the  town  of  Pandacan  and  the 
village  of  Singalon,  which  never  have  been  termed  suburbs  of 
Manila. 

"In  the  actual  sight  of  the  two  American  generals  I  ordered  a 
•consultation  of  my  military  generals,  and  I  consulted  my  assist- 
ant counselors  and  generals,  and  the  two  bodies  conformed  in  a 
desire  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  see  General  Hughes. 

"The  general  received  my  commissioner  in  a  poor  way  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  speak,  but  I  allowed  it  to  pass,  by  a 
friendly  request  from  General  Otis,  and  withdrew  my  troops  out- 
side the  given  lines  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  and  waited  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris. 

"  I  thought  I  would  get  my  independence,  as  I  was  promised 
by  the  consul-general  of  Singapore,  Mr.  Pratt,  and  it  would  come 
in  a  formal,  assured,  friendly  proclamation  by  the  American  gen- 
erals who  had  entered  these  waters. 

"But  it  was  not  so.  The  said  generals  took  my  concessions  in 
favor  of  friendship  and  peace  as  indicative  of  weakness,  and, 
with  growing  ambition,  sent  forces  to  Iloilo  with  the  object  of 
taking  that  town,  so  they  might  call  themselves  the  conquerors  of 
that  part  of  the  Philippines,  which  is  already  occupied  by  my 
government. 

"This  way  of  proceeding,  so  far  from  custom  and  the  practise 
observed  by  the  civilized  nations,  gives  me  the  right  to  proceed, 
leaving  them  out  of  consideration.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
wishing  to  be  in  the  right  to  the  last,  I  sent  to  General  Otis  a 
commissioner  with  a  request  to  desist  from  this  fearful  under- 
taking, but  he  refused  to  do  so. 

"My  government  can  not  remain  indifferent  in  view  of  a  vio- 
lent and  aggressive  usurpation  of  its  territory  by  a  people  who 
■claim  to  be  the  champions  of  liberty,  and  so  it  is  determined  to 
begin  hostilities  if  the  American  forces  intend  to  get,  by  force, 
the  occupation  of  Visayas. 

"  I  denounce  these  transactions  before  the  world  in  order  that  the 
universal  conscience  may  give  its  inflexible  decision.  Who  are 
the  manslaughterers  of  humanity?  Upon  their  heads  be  all  the 
blood  that  will  be  wasted." 

Since  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  the  formal  declaration  of 
war  on  the  part  of  Aguinaldo's  followers,  our  troops  appear  to 
have  thus  far  been  uniformly  successful  in  driving  back  the  Fili- 
pinos, destroying  villages  within  the  danger  line,  and  maintain- 
ing defenses,  while  the  Filipinos  are  resorting  to  the  methods  of 
warfare  most  familiar  to  them.  Governor-General  Otis  cabled  to 
the  War  Department  the  following  order  issued  by  an  important 
(unnamed)  officer  of  the  insurgent  government  at  Malolos  for 
•execution  in  Manila  on  the  night  of  February  15  (incendiarism 
was  resorted  to  a  week  later)  : 

"  First.  You  will  so  dispose  that  at  8  o'clock  at  night  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  territorial  militia  at  your  order  will  be  found  united 
in  all  of  the  streets  of  San  Pedro,  armed  with  their  balos  and 
revolvers  or  guns  and  ammunition  if  convenient. 

"Second.  Philippine  families  only  will  be  respected.  They 
should  not  be  molested,  but  all  other  individuals,  of  whatever 
race  they  may  be,  will  be  exterminated  without  any  compassion 
after  the  extermination  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

"Third.  The  defenders  of  the  Philippines  in  your  command 
will  attack  the  guard  at  Bilibio  and  liberate  the  prisoners  and 
'presidiarios, '  and  having  accomplished  this  they  will  be  armed, 
saying  to  them  : 

"'Brothers,  we  must  avenge  ourselves  on  the  Americans  and 
•exterminate  them,  that  we  may  take  our  revenge  for  the  infamy 
and  treachery  which  they  have  committed  upon  us ;  have  no  com- 
passion upon  them  ;  attack  with  vigor.  All  Filipinos  en  masse 
will  second  you.      Long  live  Filipinos'  independence.' 

"Fifth.  The  order  which  will  be  followed  in  the  attack  will  be 
as  follows  :  The  sharpshooters  of  Tonto  and  Santa  Ana  will  begin 
the  attack  from  without,  and  these  shots  will  be  the  signal  for  the 
militia  of  Troso  Binondo,  Quiato,  and  Sampaloe  to  go  out  into 
the  street  and  do  their  duty  ;  those  of  Pake,  Ermita,  and  Malate, 


Santa  Cruz  and  San  Miguel  will  not  start  out  until  12  o'clock 
unless  they  see  that  their  companions  need  assistance. 

"Sixth.  The  militia  of  Tonto  will  start  nut  it  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  if  all  do  their  duty  our  revenge  will  be  complete. 
Brothers,  Europe  contemplates  us ;  we  know  how  to  die  as  men, 
shedding  our  blood  in  defense  of  the  liberty  of  our  country. 
Death  to  the  tyrants. 

"War  without  quarter  to  the  false  Americans  who  have  de- 
ceived us. 

"  Either  independence  or  death." 


FAILURE    OF  THE  JOINT    COMMISSION 
WITH    CANADA. 

THE  nominal  adjournment  of  the  Anglo-American  Joint  Com- 
mission to  August  2,  after  sessions  covering  a  period  of 
eight  months  without  consummating  an  agreement  upon  any  of 
the  questions  in  dispute  with  Canada,  leads  to  a  very  general 
assumption  by  the  press  that  another  failure  at  negotiation  is 
complete.     Says  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  : 

"The  fact  that  the  negotiations  came  to  a  standstill  over  the 
[Alaskan]  boundary  question  makes  their  resumption  at  that  time 
extremely  improbable.  While  the  boundary  question  was  only 
one  of  the  twelve  important  subjects  that  came  before  the  com- 
mission for  consideration  and  final  adjustment,  the  Canadian 
representatives  declined  to  settle  any  of  the  minor  disputes  unless 
the  boundary  was  fixed  by  agreement  for  all  time.  As  none  of 
the  propositions  for  submitting  this  question  to  arbitration  was 
acceptable  to  both  commissions,  the  negotiations  were  finally 
dropped. 

"It  is  probable  that  if  the  Joint  Commission  plan  of  settling  the 
questions  that  affect  the  amicable  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries had  been  adopted  and  put  into  effect  before  the  discoveries 
of  gold  in  the  Klondike  region  the  boundary  dispute  would  not 
have  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  negotiations,  and  hence 
such  questions  as  pelagic  sealing,  the  rights  of  American  fisher- 
men in  Canadian  waters  and  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  might 
have  been  agreed  upon  and  the  boundary  dispute  left  to  an  arbi- 
tral tribunal  that  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  both  countries. 

"But  the  Klondike  discoveries  make  the  boundary  controversy 
the  most  important  of  the  twelve  that  came  before  the  commis- 
sion. While  the  Klondike  gold  country  is  almost  entirely  in 
Canadian  territory,  the  Americans  under  the  boundary  line  as  at 
present  understood  control  the  gateways  to  that  region.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  effort  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  agreement 
through  arbitration  is  not  to  be  entirely  abandoned." 

The  official  statement  given  to  the  press  for  the  commission 
explained  that — 

"The  difficulties,  apart  from  the  immediate  delimitation  of  this 
boundary  by  the  commission  itself,  arise  from  the  conditions 
under  which  it  might  be  referred  to  arbitration.  The  British 
commissioners  desired  that  the  whole  question  should  be  referred 
on  terms  similar  to  those  provided  in  the  reference  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan boundary  line,  and  which,  by  providing  an  umpire,  would 
insure  certainty  and  finality.  The  United  States  commissioners, 
on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  local  conditions  in  Alaska  so  dif- 
ferent that  some  modification  of  the  Venezuela  boundary  refer- 
ence should  be  introduced.  They  thought  the  reference  should 
be  made  to  six  eminent  jurists,  three  chosen  by  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  without  providing  for  an  umpire,  they  be- 
lieving that,  finality  would  be  secured  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
jurists  so  chosen.  They  did  not  see  any  present  prospect  of  agree- 
ing to  a  European  umpire  to  be  selected  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  British  commissioners,  while  the  British  commissioners 
were  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  selection  of  an  American  umpire  in 
the  manner  suggested  by  the  United  States  commissioners.  The 
United  States  commissioners  further  contended  that  special  stipu- 
lations should  be  made  in  any  reference  to  arbitration  that  the 
existing  settlements  on  the  tidewaters  of  the  coast  should  in  any 
event  continue  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  To  this  contention 
the  British  commissioners  refused  to  agree. 

"It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn  to  a  convenient 
date,  in  order  to  enable  the  respective  governments  to  consider 
the  subject  further,  with  respect  to  which  no  conclusion  has  yet 
been  reached." 

The  Montreal  Herald,  however,  declares  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
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believe  that  the  reason  assigned  for  the  adjournment  of  the  com- 
mission is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  complete  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations : 

"There  is  sufficient  ground  for  disagreement,  perhaps,  in  the 
announced  contentions  of  the  two  parties  about  the  Alaska  boun 
dary  to  put  the  final  settlement  of  all  matters  in  dispute  over  for 
a  time,  but  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  when  the  two  sides  are 
r  as  to  have  do  greater  dispute  than  the  method 
of  arbitration,  the  situation  will  be  allowed  to  develop  into  one 
wherein  hard  feelings  will  be  aroused  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Alaska  boundary  dispute  is  just  where  it  was  when  Seward 
t  the  Russian  province  for  the  United  States.  Nobody 
knows  precisely  what  is  the  extent  of  the  littoral  shutting  out 
British  Columbia  from  the  sea.  The  contention  has  always  been 
on  the  American  side  that  it  was  to  extend  thirty  miles  inland 
from  the  sea,  the  sea  being  taken  by  them  as  following  all  the 
sinuosities  of  its  arms,  which  are  there  exceedingly  numerous. 
The  Canadian  contention  has  been  that  the  sea  line  could  not 
reasonably  be  held  as  following  all  these  indentations.  There 
the  controversy  has  stood  for  years  without  any  one  being  much 
interested  as  to  which  side  had  the  right  of  the  case  until  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Alaskan  boundary 
forced  the  issue. " 


LORD 


BERESFORD     ON     THE 
FOR    CHINA. 


OPEN     DOOR" 


R BAR-ADMIRAL  LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORD,  on 
his  way  to  Great  Britain  after  a  tour  of  investigation  in 
China  as  delegate  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  has 
spoken  in  various  American  cities  and  given  a  number  of  inter- 
views to  the  press,  advocating  an  agreement  between  England, 
America,  Germany,  and  Japan  to  maintain  an  open-door  policy 
in  China.  His  views  are  succinctly  presented  in  a  contribution 
to  The  Independent,  New  York,  as  follows. 

"At  present  I  am  in  America  as  a  sort  of  a  commercial  traveler. 
I  have  met  a  great  many  people  who  want  to  know  what  I  think, 
for  the  public  seems  interested,  but  1  am  here  to  gather  informa- 
tion rather  than  to  give.  Much  has  been  said  for  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance.  Perhaps  alliance  is  not  the  right  word.  We 
are  already  of  the  same  blood,  the  same  feeling,  the  same  religion, 
and  the  same  language.  Now  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  know 
each  other  better.  England  and  America  could  form  the  most 
powerful  alliance  possible,  because  they  are  the  two  most  patri- 
otic countries  in  the  world  ;  because  they  alone,  of  all  the  nations, 
have  an  army  and  navy  without  conscription.  If  we  of  England 
get  into  any  difficulty  all  the  best  of  our  manhood  will  volunteer 
as  the  Americans  have  recently  done. 

"With  the  United  States  and  England  combined,  we  could  well 
afford  to  smile  at  our  enemies.  If,  while  I  am  in  America,  I  can 
in  any  way  help  to  bring  about  a  more  harmonious  condition  be- 
tween the  two  races,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  done  much.  A  life 
devoted  to  this  mission  could  not  be  without  worth.  Parliament 
has  already  met,  or  I  should  visit  all  the  chambers  of  commerce 
in  the  large  cities  to  try  to  get  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  about  the  'open-door '  policy  of  England.  This  is  the 
question  which  should  at  present  greatly  interest  commercial 
America,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  clear.  It  means  that  England. 
America,  Germany,  and  Japan  shall,  by  an  agreement,  maintain 

ind  equal  commercial  relations  for  all  time  in  the  Orient. 
It  includes  the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese  armies  into  one  im- 
perial army,  instead  of  the  present  system  of  numerous  provincial 
armies,  officered  in  all  grades,  both  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned, by  Europeans;  that  the  Chinese  empire  may  be  prop 
erly  policed  and  life  and  property  made  safe. 

bins    must    have   an    open-door   policy  and   must   guar 
order  and  uniformity  in  customs  regulations  and   tariffs.     This 
will  provide  it  with  greater  abundance  than  lias  ever  been  pro 

vided   before,  besides   insuring   that   these   resources  shall    not  be 
ted   as  now.      If  China  is  to  be  broken  up  Russia  will  become 

all-powerful  in  the  north  and  Prance  in  the  south.  Germany  will 
bat  she  can.  while  America  will  probably  procure  nothing; 
for  tho  I  think  she  is  destined  to  be  a  great  trading   nation  in  the 
in    Britain  or  any  other  country,  her  infc 


there  now  are  comparatively  slight,  and  in  the  scramble  for 
spheres  of  influence  it  is  not  likely  that  the  American  people 
would  feel  that  their  interests  demanded  a  struggle  for  a  portion 
of  it  at  this  time.  But  with  equal  opportunity  for  all  nations,  her 
commerce  is  bound  to  grow.  If  China  is  to  be  divided  up  Russia 
would  put  on  preferential  tariffs  in  the  regions  she  dominated. 
and  France  would  do  the  same  in  her  territory.  Whether  Eng- 
land and  Germany  would,  only  the  future  could  decide.  Thus 
America  would  be  separated  from  the  China  trade  and  England 
would  lose  what  she  once  dominated.  The  United  States  has 
more  interest  in  the  open  door  than  England  has.  The  interests 
of  both  countries  require  that  trade  in  the  East  be  opened." 

Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
has  taken  issue  with  Lord  Beresford's  statements,  in  an  interview 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald,  saying: 

"  A  great  deal  of  misinformation  exists  concerning  trade  condi- 
tions in  the  far  East,  and  a  determined  and  regrettable  effort  is 
being  made  to  misinform  the  public  in  this  matter.  There  is  no- 
closed  door  in  China.  Lord  Beresford  does  not  say  that  at  pres- 
ent there  exists  a  closed  door,  but  he  says  that  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  future  there  may  be  a  closed  door.  It  is  very  easy  to  say 
that  this  may  happen,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  it  at  present.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  China  holds  in  her  hands  the  authority  to  declare 
whether  there  shall  be  an  open  or  a  closed  door. 

"So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  it  is  to  her  interest  to  have  free 
trade  in  the  far  East.  It  is  necessary,  in  view  of  the  construction 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  that  there  be  an  extension  of 
commercial  relations  in  order  that  the  road  can  be  operated  on  a 
paying  basis.  It  has  been  declared  that  the  construction  of  the 
road  was  due  to  the  strategic  advantage  which  Russia  would  gain 
by  its  operation,  but  a  road  of  100,000  versts  in  length  can  not  be 
built  for  strategic  purposes  only.  The  policy  of  Russia  in  the 
extreme  Orient  has  always  favored  the  introduction  of  foreign 
commerce  on  an  equal  footing.  Yladivostock  has  been  and  is 
maintained  as  a  free  port.  T alien- Wan,  which  is  within  the 
Russian  sphere  of  influence  in  China,  is  to-day  a  tree  port.  Port 
Arthur  is  not,  because  Port  Arthur  is  merely  a  fortress,  and  was 
transferred  to  Russia  that  she  might  make  it  the  terminus  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  road  and  have  at  that  point  a  guard  to  provide  it 
with  protection,  especially  necessary  when  the  chief  people  inhab- 
iting the  country  traversed  by  the  road  is  considered.  Talien- 
Wan  was  placed  under  Russian  authority  in  order  that  my  govern- 
ment might  have  an  open  port  in  winter.  Not  only  is  Talien-  Wan 
a  free  port,  but  in  fact  all  territory  in  China  within  the  Russian 
sphere  of  influence  is  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"Lord  Beresford  states  that  Russia  wants  to  take  possession  of 
the  north  of  China  and  leave  the  south  of  that  country  to  France. 
Now  he  proposes  that  England  and  the  United  States,  Germany 
and  Japan  shall  take  charge  of  affairs  in  China,  England  to  have 
control  of  the  army,  the  customs,  etc.,  a  very  natural  desire  from 
his  point  of  view.  Why  does  he  make  exceptions  of  Russia  and 
France?  He  does  so  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  commercial 
peoples.  This  is  a  mistake.  France  is  a  commercial  nation. 
Russia  will  be.  The  Siberian  road  is  a  commercial  idea.  He 
says  it  is  built  only  for  strategic  reasons.  This  is  another  mis- 
take. I  am  sure,  however,  that  Lord  Beresford  expresses  only 
his  private  views  and  not  those  of  his  government." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Chinese  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  speaking  at  the  banquet  of 
the  Southern  Society  in  New  York  last  week,  said  in  part : 

"I  once  heard  an  eminent  American  divine  Bay  that  imperial- 
ism meant  civilization — in  an  American  sense.  He  also  added 
the  word  liberty,  and  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  make 
a  still  further  addition,  that  is,  fairness  and  just  treatment  of  all 
classes  of  persons  without  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

"Well,  you  have  the  Philippines  ceded  to  you,  and  you  are  hesi- 
tating whether  to  keep  them  or  not.  I  sec  m  that  very  fact  of 
your  hesitation  an  indication  of  your  noble  character.  .  .  .  I  I  \ 
DO  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  you  should  keep  the  Philip- 
pines That  is  for  you  to  decide.  I  am  confident  that  when  this 
question  has  been  thoroughly  threshed  out  you  will  come  to  the 
right  decision.  I  will  say  this  China  must  have  a  neighbor, 
and  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  good  neigh- 
bor than  an  indifferent  one. 

"Should   your  country   decide   to   keep   the    Philippines,    what 
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would  be  the  consequences?  A  large  trade  has  boon  carried  on 
forcenturies  between  those  islands  and  China.  Your  trade  would 
oe  greatly  increased  and  to  your  benefit.  Aside  from  this  the 
American  trade  m  China  has  been  increasing  largely  in  the  last 
few  vears.  I  have  often  been  aske  i  whether  we  Chinamen  are 
friendly  to  America.  To  show  you  how  friendly  we  are.  I  will 
tell  you  that  we  call  your  nation  'a  flowery  flag  '  and  we  call  your 
people  'handsome.'  Such  phrases  clearly  show  that  we  are 
favorably  disposed  toward  you.  If  we  did  not  like  you  we  would 
not  have  given  you  such  nice  names.  The  officials  of  China  as 
as  the  people  like  Americans,  and  our  relations,  officially  and 
commercially,  arc  cordial. 

"There  is.  however,  one  disturbing  element — one  unsatisfac- 
tory feature — I  refer  to  your  Chinese  immigration  law.  Your 
people  do  not  know  and  do  not  understand  my  people.  You  have 
judged  all  of  my  people  from  the  Chinese  in  California.  Your 
Chinese  exclusion  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  but  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  satisfactory 
even  to  yourselves.  Those  laws  were  intended  to  keep  the 
Chinese  cheap  labor  out  of  your  country,  but  they  have  also  kept 
out  the  better  class  of  my  countrymen,  whom  I  am  satisfied  the 
laws  did  not  intend  to  exclude.  I  desire  to  throw  no  blame  on 
any  of  your  officials  for  their  zeal  in  enforcing  the  laws.  They 
simply  do  their  duty.  But  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  those 
laws  do  not  bring  about  the  results  intended  by  your  legislators. 
Besides,  their  existence  give  the  impression  in  our  country  that 
your  people  do  not  like  our  people.  I  personally  know  that  is 
not  so,  but  I  would  like  to  see  this  disturbing  element  removed 
by  a  modification  of  the  laws.  Once  remove  that  disturbing 
element  and  our  people  would  welcome  you  Americans  to  China 
with  open  arms.  ...  I  hope  that  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to 
modify  your  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  then  our  relations  could  be 
closer.  We  are  constructing  railroads  which  will  open  the  whole 
of  our  country  to  you,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  enjoy 
the  full  benefits." 

A  Grand  Opportunity.— "  His  [Beresford's]  opinion  that  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  the  great  ocean  of  the  future  from  the  standpoint 
of  trade  and  commerce  is  not  original  with  him.  Substantially 
the  same  view  was  taken  last  summer  by  President  James  J.  Hill 
of  the  Great  Northern  road  in  his  speech  at  the  Davis  banquet  in 
St.  Paul.  Mr.  Hill  is  also  an  acute  observer  and  competent 
judge  of  the  trend  of  trade. 

"Such  men  as  these  can  clearly  perceive  America's  opportunity 
in  Pacific  expansion.  They  can  see  that  our  possession  of  the 
Hawaiian  and  the  Philippine  Islands  is  going  to  give  us  an  incal- 
culable advantage  in  controlling  the  vast  trade  that  is  to  be  built 
up  in  thac  quarter  of  the  earth,  and  their  prescience  puts  to  shame 
the  narrow  vision  of  the  anti-expansionists. 

"Lord  Beresford  gives  a  plausible  reason  why  Great  Britain  is 
glad  to  see  the  American  flag  floating  in  the  Philippines.  The 
British  empire  is  large  enough.  England  does  not  want  any  fur- 
ther extension  of  territory,  but  her  enterprising  citizens  desire  to 
push  their  trade,  and  they  know  that  they  can  do  more  business 
with  the  Philippines  under  civilized  American  rule  than  they  can 
under  savage  or  semi-civilized  native  rule.  At  present  England 
is  by  far  the  best  customer  of  the  United  States  for  our  surplus 
exports.  She  will  become  none  the  less  so  with  the  extension  of 
our  territory. 

"We  do  not  envy  the  timid  and  pitiful  spirit  of  the  men  who 
would  have  the  United  States  reject  the  grand  opportunity  now 
presented  to  push  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  across  into  Asia, 
and  open  up  new  markets  for  the  products  of  the  American  farmer 
and  manufacturer.  It  is  the  same  old-fogy  spirit  that  prompted 
Josiah  Quincy  and  Daniel  Webster  to  oppose  the  acquisition  of 
the  Louisiana  and  California  territory.  They  declared  that  it 
would  be  ruinous  for  us  to  annex  those  vast  areas  with  their  un- 
desirable inhabitants,  but  their  predictions  have  been  magnifi- 
cently falsified  by  the  march  of  events.  So  will  the  dismal  pre- 
dictions of  Senator  Hoar,  another  Massachusetts  non- progressive, 
of  the  evil  consequences  to  follow  the  acquisition  of  the  Philip- 
pines, be  falsified  by  grand  results." — The  Tribune  (Rep.),  Min- 
neapolis. 

Cassini's  Diplomatic  Evasion. — "The  Ambassador  asserts  that 
so  far  Russia  has  imposed  no  trade  restrictions  upon  her  Chinese 
territories.  Talien-Wan  is  a  free  port,  and  there  is  entire  free- 
dom throughout  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence.     These,  he  says, 


are  the  actual  facts,  and   the  admiral    is  distressing  himself  be 
cause  of  what  may  occur  in  the  future. 

"Admitting  the  truth  of  the  allegation,  it  would  satisfy  a  natu- 
ral curiosity  if  the  count  himself  would  venture  upon  prophecy, 
but  this  he  is  not  disposed  to  do.  He  merely  says  that  China,  the 
crippled  and  powerless,  holds  in  her  own  hands  the  authority  to 
declare  whether  there  shall  be  an  open  or  a  closed  door,  and  that 
it  is  to  Russia's  interest  to  have  free  trade  in  the  East, 

"  Here  we  have  an  excellent  example  of  the  methods  of  Old- 
World  diplomacy,  but  not  a  word  to  allay  suspicion.  Lord 
Beresford's  views  as  to  the  Russian  policy  are  shared  by  Charles 
Denby,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  China,  by  John  Bar- 
rett, formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Siam,  and  by  our  consuls 
in  Chinese  ports.  Denby  regards  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  as 
the  entering  wedge  to  dismemberment  and  exclusion.  Barrett 
asserts  that  New-Chwang,  the  chief  northern  port  for  the  move- 
ment of  American  products,  is  practically  Russian  and  is  liable 
to  be  closed  any  day.  Edward  Bedloe,  consul  at  Canton,  says: 
It  appears  from  the  published  text  of  tl  3  agreement  which  the 
Chinese  Government  is  alleged  to  have  made  with  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  that  the  Chinese  have  bound  themselves  to  charge 
one  third  less  import  duty  on  all  Russian  goods  entering  China 
through  Manchuria  than  is  paid  on  similar  products  from  other 
foreign  countries  landed  at  a  Chinese  port. ' 

"There  is  universal  distrust  among  the  Americans  as  well  as 
among  the  English,  and  if  Russia  has  no  exclusive  designs  a 
straightforward,  candid  statement  by  her  Government  would  ban- 
ish doubt  and  relieve  her  from  misconceptions. 

"  Instead  of  that  we  get  diplomatic  quibblings  which  are  too 
often  intended  to  conceal  rather  than  to  reveal.  Will  the  Am- 
bassador, say  outright  that  his  country  has  resolved  upon  the  open 
door  for  everybody  and  all  time?  That  would  mean  something 
and  it  would  be  a  very  simple  way  of  disarming  suspicion.". —  The 
Times-Herald  (Rep.),  Chicago. 

"Yellow"  Guest  of  the  Southern  Society. — "To  a  consider- 
able extent  the  prejudice  against  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States 
is  one  of  race  and  color.  It  is  not  wholly  so,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  exclusion  laws  owe  their  existence  to  the  feeling  of  which 
Dennis  Kearney  wa;  the  great  exponent.  The  jealousy  of  our 
working-people  of  the 'cheap  labor'  of  the  Chinese  would  not 
have  been  anything  like  so  strong  had  the  Chinamen  not  been 
'heathen  '  and  'yellow, '  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  read- 
ily dissipated  by  the  fact  that  Chinese  labor  once  imported  tended 
very  rapidly  to  cease  to  be  cheap.  Now  the  South  is  the  one 
region  of  the  country  in  which  race  prejudice  is  notoriously  strong. 
It  is  a  little  curious  that  an  association  of  men  from  a  section 
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where  the  antipathy  to  the  'black  '  is  so  powerful  and  persistent 
should  show  this  conspicuous  absence  of  antipathy  for  the  'yel- 
low.' Undoubtedly  the  Chinese  Minister  is  a  gentleman  of  cul- 
ture and  faultless  social  bearing,  but  a  man  with  negro  blood  in 
his  veins,  tho  of  equal  education  and  breeding,  would  have  been 
found  intolerable. 

"We  do  not  mention  this  fact  in  a  desire  to  criticize  in  the  least 
the  sympathy  or  antipathy  that  may  guide  the  course  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Southern  Association  in  the  choice  of  their  guests.  It 
is  purely  their  own  affair.  We  note  the  incident  as  indicating  a 
spirit  on  their  part  that  is  in  every  way  creditable.  We  trust 
that  the  words  of  manly  sense  in  which  the  Minister  of  China 
made  his  appeal  for  a  more  just  and  reasonable  treatment  of  his 
countrymen  may  have  their  influence  with  the  important  part  of 
the  American  people  so  creditably  represented  by  his  hosts.  If 
they  tend  also  to  soften  a  little  the  sentiment  which,  however 
natural  and  heretofore  inevitable,  has  been  and  still  is  so  cruel 
toward  another  race,  so  much  the  better." — The  Times  (hid.). 
New  York. 

An  Intelligible  Plan. — "In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  the  partition  of  China  taking  place  without  a  great  war,  and  of 
ever  being  settled  on  any  basis  which  would  not  be  constantly 
productive  of  war.  Difficult,  therefore,  as  may  be  the  task  which 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  prescribes,  it  is  unquestionably  one  in 
the  interest  of  the  world's  peace.  He  proposes  that  the  protect- 
ing powers  should  address  China  in  this  way  :  'We  will  keep  you 
an  empire.  You  have  been  an  empire  for  four  thousand  years. 
We  are  anxious  for  you  to  keep  an  empire,  not  only  for  your  sake, 
but  for  our  salvation  and  interests  as  well.  We  want  the  trade 
vou  can  give  us.  You  want  the  trade  we  can  give  you.  There- 
fore, to  help  that  trade  you  must  agree  to  open  your  country  up. 
You  must  let  every  nation,  if  they  want  to,  put  machinery  or 
mills  up.  or  conduct  mining,  or  whatever  else  ;  you  must  let  them 
go  into  your  country  ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  give  you  a  good 
royalty  on  what  we  exploit  there. '  This  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  intelligible,  and  it  furnishes  a  fair  ground  for  discussion  as 
to  how  far  our  interests  coincide  with  those  of  the  other  nations 
with  whom  we  are  asked  to  cooperate.  There  has  been  so  marked 
a  widening  of  the  American  horizon  of  late  that  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  very  much  better  prepared  than  they  were 
a  year  ago  to  give  due  consideration  to  a  question  that  is  probably 
the  most  important  of  any  with  which  this  generation  will  be 
called  upon  to  deal." — The  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.),  New 
York.       . 

Crux  of  the  Problem. — "  It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Chinese  scheme  of  civilization  has  definitively  broken  down, 
that  the  immemorial  institutions  of  Chinese  society  are  in  the  last 
stages  of  dissolution,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to  enter  upon 
the  land  and  divide  the  inheritance  of  the  moribund  possessor 
whose  decease  can  not  be  much  longer  deferred.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  this  does  not  involve  a  radical  misconception  of  the 
situation.  .  .  .  It  is  the  mandarinate  which  is  the  curse  of  China, 
and  it  is  the  equanimity  with  which  that  curse  is  borne,  the  dis- 
position to  regard  it  as  a  blessing,  which  constitutes  the  crux  of 
the  Chinese  problem. 

"As  long  as  they  are  content  and  determined  to  live  as  they  do 
the  masses  of  the  Chinese  can  not  be  good  customers  of  any  coun- 
try, because  they  lack  the  means  to  buy  anything  beyond  the 
•  necessities,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  rise  above 
their  present  condition  under  the  burdens  which  now  without  their 
knowledge  oppress  them.  The  reform  of  the  mandarinate  is  the 
one  thing  needful.  It  can  not  be  Accomplished  from  within, 
by  any  means  be  consummated  from  without  ?  Such  is  the 
real  <  m."-    The  Inquirer  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"It  is  evident  that  Beresford 's  investigation  in  China  has  im- 

ed  him  with   the  fact  that  the  main  Struggle  in   China  must 

I   Ins  own  country.      In  his  visit  to  the 

nfiuence  public  opinion  as  to  make 

it  possible  '  'I  States  in  the  inevitable 

struggle.      It  may  be  that  when   th<  conies  we  shall  find 

that  our  I-  at  Britain, 

but  thi  ina  is  growing,  and  will 

•  v,  and  when  our  com  mi  i  tally  threatened 

it  will  be  igh  for  u  ws  (hid . ), 
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propaganda  in  the  United  States,  which  is 


arousing  much  interest  and  producing  a  profound  impression  in 
the  business  community,  is  not  regarded  with  a  friendly  eye  i.i 
English  political  circles.  When  Lord  Beresford  was  sent  to  China, 
the  Salisbury  cabinet  was  unpopular  and  seriously  threatened 
with  dismissal.  Its  Chinese  policy  was  supposed  to  have  totally 
failed,  and  Russia  was  believed  to  have  scored  a  decisive  victory 
at  Britain's  expense.  England  talked  war  and  was  ready  to  dis- 
member China.  Since  then  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place. 
The  powers  have  agreed  to  respect  the  status  quo,  and  China  has 
a  new  lease  of  life.  The  Salisbury  cabinet  has  regained  its  pres- 
tige and  popularity,  and  the  far-Eastern  question  has  for  the  mo. 
ment  ceased  to  occupy  public  attention.  These  facts  explain  the 
apathy  of  some  and  the  open  hostility  of  others  in  England  toward 
Lord  Beresford 's  proposals." — The  Evening  Post  (hid.  Rep.), 
Chicago. 


REFORMS   IN    CHICAGO    SCHOOL    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 

IN  the  course  of  the  past  year,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  (formerly 
president  of  Brown  University,  now  superintendent  of  Chi. 
cago's  public  schools)  succeeded  in  obtaining  powers  of  recom- 
mendation and  administration  from  a  board  of  education  opposed 
to  giving  up  long-established  prerogatives,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  contest  attracted  considerable 
attention,  as  most  of  the  leading  Chicago  daily  papers  supported 
Dr.  Andrews.  The  opposition  coupled  Dr.  Andrews's  innova- 
tions with  alleged  plans  of  educational  reforms  being  made  under 
the  direction  of  President  W.  R.  Harper  of  Chicago  University. 
Dr.  Harper  was  chairman  of  a  commission  of  eleven  representa- 
tive citizens  appointed  about  a  year  ago  by  Mayor  Harrison  to  in- 
vestigate the  school  affairs  of  the  city.  This  report,  edited  by 
George  F.  James,  secretary  of  the  commission,  has  lately  been 
made  public  and  its  recommendations  have  received  wide  ap- 
proval, interest  being  by  no  means  limited  to  Chicago,  as  the  fol- 
lowing summary  will  show  : 

"The  main  defect,  indicated  in  the  report,  is  the  retention  of 
an  antiquated  and  cumbersome  method  of  school  management, 
through  not  less  than  twenty-four  committees  of  the  board  of 
education.  This  plan  of  'committee  management,'  suitable 
enough  for  a  small  community,  has  been  retained  in  Chicago  de- 
spite its  phenomenal  growth,  and  has  made  practically  impossible 
any  businesslike  and  efficient  administration  of  the  school  s  stem . 
The  commission  proposes,  first  of  all,  that  the  membership  of  the 
board  be  reduced  from  twenty-one  to  eleven,  and  'nat  the  term  of 
office  be  lengthened  from  three  years  to  font  years.  At  present, 
the  concurrence  of  the  city  council  with  the  boaid  of  education  is 
essential  for  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  election  of  buildings. 
This  plan  has  proved  an  almost  universal  failure  in  American 
cities,  and  the  report  suggests  giving  t!iese  powers  to  the  board 
of  education  alone  and  adding  to  ti.vm  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main. The  detail  work  required  of  the  members  of  the  board 
through  the  committee  plan  of  management  has  been  an  impedi- 
ment to  securing  good  men,  and  has  been  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
centive to  men  with  political  ambition  to  seek  a  place  on  the  boat  d 
on  account  of  the  opportunities  of  strengthening  their  political 
connections  through  patronage  incident  to  the  construction  of 
buildings,  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  the  appointment  of  jani- 
tors— and  in  some  cases  of  teachers.  If  the  ideas  of  the  com- 
mission are  put  into  effect,  these  difficulties  will  be  remove.]  by 
reducing  the  number  of  committees  to  three,  one  each  for  the 
educational,  the  business,  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  board, 
by  making  their  functions  purely  legislative  and  by  entrusting  all 
xecutive  work  to  the  superintendent  of  BChools  and  to  the  busi- 
ness manager.  These  nun  are  to  be  appointed  tor  a  term  i 
/ears,  and  can  only  be  removed  for  cause  on  written  charges  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  board.  Subject  to  the  careful 
supervision  of  the  board,  they  are  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
detail  work  of  their  respective  departments.  The  appointment  of 
teachers,  the    choice  of    text  books,  and    the   arrangement    of    the 

course  of  study  are  to  rest  primarily  with  the  superintendent. 

Kamination  of   teachers   is   provided  for  by  three  spec ■;.! 

aminers,  acting  with  the  superintendent  and  one  of  his  assisi. 

"The  commission   has  taken  a  strong  stand  for  an  extensi. 
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the  educational  opportunities  offered  in  the  system  of  public 
schools,  and  has  recommended  the  general  introduction  of  kinder- 
gartens,  of  manual- training  work,  and  of  vacation  schools.  Ad- 
ditional manual-training  high  schools  and  a  commercial  high 
school  are  suggested  ;  and  the  report  urges  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  the  evening  schools  and  a  broadening  of  the  course  of  study; 
they  are  to  be  supplemented  by  a  system  of  free  evening  lectures 
for  adults.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  secure  an  improvement  in 
the  teaching  force  by  a  schedule  of  salaries  and  a  scheme  of  pro- 
motion, which  will  recognize  not  only  length  of  service,  but  also 
proved  efficiency  and  advancing  scholarship.  The  course  of  the 
normal  school  is  to  be  lengthened  from  one  year  to  two  years, 
and  a  professional  library  is  to  be  established  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  the  schools  nearer  to 
the  people  by  the  appointment  of  local  committees  of  six  mem- 
bers, whose  function  is  to  exercise  an  oversight  of  not  more  than 
ten  schools  each,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  city." 


NAVY    REORGANIZATION. 

BOTH  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
agreed  upon  the  principal  features  of  a  measure  to  adjust 
differences  between  the  staff  and  the  line  in  the  navy,  to  increase 
the  pay  of  naval  officers  and  place  it  relatively  on  a  par  with  the 
pay  of  army  officers,  and  to  provide  for  a  marine  corps  of  6,000 
men.  Conflicting  details  of  Senate  and  House  bills  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  conference  committee,  but  the  absorption  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  into  the  line,  the  cardinal  change  provided  for,  is 
considered  now  assured.  The  increased  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
proposed  changes  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  The  plan,  which 
has  been  before  Congress  since  last  April,  was  originally  drafted 
by  a  board  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  was  fathered  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  while  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Philadelphia  North  American  says  : 

"No  measure  affecting  the  navy — not  even  the  appropriations 
for  additional  ships — has  been  passed  since  its  formation  that  will 
conduce  more  to  discipline  and  efficiency  than  the  na.vy  person- 
nel bill,  which  was  approved  by  the  Senate  yesterday. 

"This  measure  consolidates  the  hitherto  distinct  branches  of 
the  service — the  line  and  the  staff — and  brings  together  into  one 
compact  organization  two  sets  of  officers,  each  of  equal  ability 
and  standing,  who  have  long  been  divided  against  each  other. 

"This  reform  alone  will  be  of  immeasurable  importance  in 
placing  the  navy  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  great  navies  of 
the  world.  It  has  long  been  advocated  by  the  best  officers  in 
both  branches. 

"Other  reforms  of  scarcely  less  importance  are  also  provided 
for.  A  system  of  enforced  retirement  will  now  obtain  in  the  navy 
which  will  result  in  insuring  the  most  capable  officers  for  the  re- 
sponsible positions  in  the  service.  More  adequate  compensation 
will  be  given  the  navy  men,  a  large  force  of  enlisted  men  and 
marines  is  provided  for,  and  a  general  effort  has  been  made  in 
promoting  the  one  great  end  to  modernize  and  improve  the  navy 
in  all  the  essentials  which  it  has  hitherto  lacked.  The  result  can 
not  be  other  than  beneficial  to  a  navy  already  great  and  secure, 
by  reason  of  its  achievements,  in  the  regard  of  the  people. 

"The  bill  has  already  passed  the  House,  and  happily  few 
amendments  were  made  to  it  in  the  Senate,  none  of  them  defeat- 
ing any  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  bill.  They  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed in  conference.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  President 
McKinley  will  give  the  measure  his  prompt  approval." 

The  Chicago  Record  says  : 

"After  years  of  effort,  the  navy  is  likely  to  be  relieved  of  an 
incubus  which  has  hung  upon  it  ever  since  steam  power  began  to 
take  the  place  of  spars  and  sails.  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  dis- 
cuss the  questions  affecting  the  personnel  of  the  service  involved 
in  the  change  of  motive  power.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there 
has  been  constant  friction  between  the  two  largest  corps  of  the 
navy — the  executive  branch,  known  as  the  line  officers,  and  the 
engineering  branch.  The  latter  have  been  dissatisfied  with  their 
relative  rank  and  have  sought  to  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
fighting  force  of  the  service. 

"This  result  has  been  attained  by  making  all  the  engineers  line 


officers.  The  older  men,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  learn  the 
duties  of  the  sea  officer  so  late  in  life,  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
do  so;  but  those  wdio  are  less  advanced  in  years  will  have  to 
qualify  themselves  for  duty  on  deck  and  at  the  guns.  Similarly, 
the  younger  line  officers  will  have  to  learn  the  work  of  the  engine 
and  the  fireroom.  In  short,  the  engineer  becomes  a  line  officer 
and  the  line  officer  becomes  an  engineer. 

"The  tendency  in  almost  all  fields  of  practical  work  in  the  con- 
trol of  men  and  machinery  has  been  toward  specializing  each  class 
of  technical  duty,  and,  as  this  change  seems  to  lead  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  it  has  met  its  strongest  opposition  from  those  who 
advocate  the  employment  of  specialists  rather  than  the  increasing 
of  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  of  individuals.  But,  while 
undoubtedly  the  modern  navy  officer  is  called  upon  to  deal  with 
an  embarrassing  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  duties,  he 
has  heretofore  so  adapted  himself  to  each  situation  presented  to 
him  as  to  get  the  maximum  effect  of  his  efforts.  The  only  possi- 
ble standard  of  comparison,  of  course,  is  the  work  done  by  the 
officers  of  other  navies,  and  judged  thereby  the  United  States 
system  is  the  equal  of  any  other  in  the  world. 

"It  is  certain  that  the  conditions  created  by  the  personnel  bill 
will  restore  harmony  in  the  navy — a  result  of  enormous  value  in 
improving  the  navy's  efficiency — and  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope  for  an  equally  satisfactory  effect  in  other  respects." 


WANTED:    A   SECRETARY   OF  COLONIES. 

DR.  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  in  his  new  book,  "The  Im- 
perial Republic,"  advocates  a  special  department  at  Wash- 
ington for  the  care  of  our  new  possessions.  This  plan,  he  thinks, 
would  enable  us  to  steer  clear  of  the  many  rocks  which  the  anti- 
expansionists  think  that  they  discern  in  our  course.  The  scope 
of  the  department  could  be  so  expanded,  too,  as  to  include  Alaska 
and  our  Indian  reservations,  where,  it  is  said,  there  are  opportu- 
nities for  improvement  in  administration  (see  The  Literary 
Digest,  December  12,  1898).  The  Secretary  of  War  has  ap- 
pointed Gen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  of  Ohio,  George  W.  Watkins, 
of  Michigan,  and  Henry  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  a  colonial  commission 
to  have  charge  of  all  matters  of  detail  respecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  territories  occupied  by  the  United  States  forces ;  but 
if  a  separate  department  is  contemplated  by  the  Government  it 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  Dr.  Fernald's  plan  is,  in  brief,  as 
follows : 

"The  colonies  or  territories  should  be  the  care  of  a  department 
in  charge  of  a  secretary  who  should  be  the  peer  of  any  man  whom 
we  might  send  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  or  of  any  man  who 
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might  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  duties  of 
which  department  those  of  his  own  w>  .   interlace;    for 

peace  or  war  will  often  depend  upon  our  management  of  these 
outlying  possessions.   .   .  . 

"  A  mighty  public  opinion  should  demand  that  none  but  a  states- 

of  the  highest  character  and  ability  be  appointed  as  Secretary 
of  the  <>r  Territories  of  tin  To  the  crea- 

f  such  r.  public  opioi  ae  who  can  speak  or  write,  ami 

one  who  has  political,  social,  or  business  intluence,  should 

set  himself.     There  can  be  a  public  demand  so  urgent  in  its  in- 

ind  so  commanding  in  its  purpose  as  to  insure  its  own 

fulfilment,  all  that  is  best  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people 

•iding  to  i  It  we  have  a  Department  of  the  Ter- 

ritories, the  few  remaining  on  the  continent  might  be  included  m 
its   jurisdu  -  >me    of    these,    as    the    Indian    Territory   and 

Alaska,  will  surely  remain  in  the  territorial  condition  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  bead  of  this  Colonial  or  Territorial  Depart- 
ment would  soon  have  tie  authority  of  an  expert.  He  would 
come  to  have  a  ge  of  the  needs  of  the  lands  and  people 

such  as  the  ave:  ressman  could  not  hope  to  equal,  and  be 

the  be  'of  Congress  as  to  needed  legislation.     His  reports 

I  be  looked  for  as  a  part  of  the  regular  machinery  of  the 
Government,  and  his  recommendations  be  considered  in  the  regu- 
lar line  of  official  business.     Each  House  of  Congress  would  have 

mittee  on  the  Colonies  or  Territories  to  whom  all  matters 
connected  with  this  department  would  be  referred.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  nation  would  be  called  to  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  or  Territories,  as  to 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  of  the  army  or  navy. 

tska  were  included,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  new  department, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  would  extend  over  about  seven 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  and  ten  millions  of  people.  Fail- 
ure to  recognize  and  provide  for  such  a  domain  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  greatness  will  be  fatal  to  all  our  plans  and  hopes  as 
a  beneficent  world-power. 

"With  the  right  man  in  charge  of  the  new  department,  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs  should  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  civil- 
service  system.  If  we  really  mean  to  do  well  by  our  new  de- 
pendencies, the  place-hunting  policy  must  be  disowned  from  the 
outset,  and  rotation  in  office  resolutely  denied.  As  soon  appoint 
a  man  to  command  a  battle-ship  through  political  favoritism,  and 
displace  the  commander  from  time  to  time  to  give  some  new 
political  favorite  a  chance  of  '  rotation. '  We  do  not  do  this  where 
we  feel  that  great  interests  are  at  stake,  and  we  must  feel  that  our 
colonial  interests  are  great  and  sacred.   .  .  . 

"The  requirement  of  faithfulness  and  efficiency,  of  protracted 


residence,  with  advancement  only  by  regular  promotion,  would 
at  once  exclude  the  whole  vicious,  fortune-seeking  herd,  who  re- 
gard life  in  the  new  lands  as  a  lottery  where  they  will  take  the 
chances  of  a  blank  for  the  chance  of  a  fortune  ;  and  the  exclusion 
of  that  element  is  the  very  thing  we  want.  Such  a  system  will 
secure  the  advantage  of  tried  and  trusted  agents  of  our  Govern- 
ment, with  whom  it  is  at  once  a  matter  of  interest  and  of  honor 
to  secure  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of  our  island  dependen- 
cies, to  which  each  man  gives  the  best  part  of  a  busy  and  adven- 
turous life. 

"  We  must  never  forget  that  the  real  value  of  a  dependency  is, 
not  in  what  can  be  wrung  from  it  at  the  outset,  but  in  the  increas- 
ing returns  it  can  be  made  to  yield  as  a  well-managed  investment 
through  a  long  series  of  years.  The  effect  of  a  more  generous 
and  broad-minded  policy  which  Great  Britain  now  maintains  is, 
that  while  its  civil  salaries  in  India  amount  to  more  than  $40,000.- 
000  its  revenue  exceeds  $250,000,000.  Surely  this  is  tbe  real  and 
good  economy. 

"With  an  administration  such  as  has  thus  been  outlined,  the 
administrators  may  be  comparatively  few.  This  at  once  dis; 
of  the  objection  that  we  must  maintain  great  standing  armies. 
It  is  a  bad  government  that  requires  a  host  of  officials  with  an 
army  at  their  back.  If  we  are  going  to  exploit  and  oppress  our 
colonies  as  Spain  did,  we  must  maintain  such  an  army  as  Spain 
maintained.  Rather,  we  must  have  a  far  larger  one,  for  we 
should  never  be  content  to  half  suppress  a  revolt.  The  simplest 
way  is  not  to  have  the  revolt  to  suppress." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  difference  between  a  rebel  and  a  patriot  depends  entirely  upon  the 
point  of  view.  —  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

How  now?  Does  not  the  conduct  of  the  weather  call  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  ? — The  Free  Press,  Detroit. 

What  Lord  Charles  Beresford  really  desires  is  that  the  "door"  be  taken 
off  entirely  and  the  entrance  fitted  up  with  tastefully  designed  portieres.— 
The  Record ',  Chicago. 

"THIS  here  last  war,"  remarked  the  old  lady,  "has  been  a  blessin'  to  my 
fam'ly  ;  John's  drawin'  of  a  l>ig  pension  fer  one  ear  an'  three  fingers  ;  the 
ole  man's  writin'  a  war  history  ;  Moll's  engaged  to  a  sergeant,  an'  Jennie's 
gwine  to  marry  a  feller  that  come  within  an  ace  of  bein'  a  ginrul  1 "—  I'ht 
Constitution.  Atlanta. 
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John  Bull:  "drills* 'en,  Sammy,  civilize  'em I ■ 

—  The  Republic^  St.  Louts. 


TWO     VIEWS    OF    JOHN     BULL    AND     UNCLE     SAM, 
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"THE     KING     OF     ROME,"    THE 
FRENCH    SENSATION. 


LATEST 


IN  these  critical  days  tor  France,  when  the  rumors  of  a  coup 
d'etat  and  a  Napoleonic  restoration  find  ready  credence,  the 
sensational  effects  produced  by  the  new  royalist  play,  which 
dramatizes  the  unhappy  life  and  misfortunes  of  Napoleon  II., 
"The  King  of  Rome,"  are  regarded  by  French  as  well  as  foreign 
observers  as  ominous,  if  not  alarming.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Government  would  have  suppressed  the  drama,  which  openly  in- 
cites to  rebellion  and  the  displacement  of  the  Third  Republic  by 
an  empire,  had  it  not  feared  to  provoke  the  military  and  mon- 
archical and  anti-Dreyfus  factions  and  furnish  them  a  pretext  for 
a  rising. 

The  drama,  called  "  Le  Roi  de  Rome,"  now  being  presented  at 
the  Nouveau  Theater,  is  the  composition  of  MM.  Pauillan  and 
•d'Artais.  Its  success,  apart  from  its  political  aspects,  which  are 
responsible  for  the  stormy  demonstrations  by  the  audiences,  is 
■quite  pronounced,  and  the  critics  recognize  its  literary  and  artis- 
tic merits.  The  plot  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  historic  truth, 
tho  in  the  main  the  characterization  is  correct.  The  son  of  Napo- 
leon and  Marie  Louise,  born  at  Paris  in  1811,  derived  his  title  of 
Napoleon  II.  from  his  father's  abdications  in  his  favor  in  1S14 
and  1S15.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather,  Francis  I.  of 
Austria,  after  Napoleon's  fall,  was  created  Duke  of  Reichstadt  in 
1S1S,  and  died  of  phthisis  near  Vienna  in  1S32.  He  was  weak, 
irresolute,  and  at  the  same  time  violent  and  impetuous.  The 
play  brings  out  these  characteristics,  but  it  improves  every  op- 
portunity to  declaim  in  favor  of  monarchical  restoration  and  the 
"rescue"  of  France  from  its  internal  enemies. 

Briefly,  the  plot  is  as  follows : 

The  prologue,  lasting  but  a  few  moments,  shows  the  flight  of 
Marie  Louise  from  the  Tuileries,  accompanied  by  a  devoted  ser- 
vant carrying  the  "King  of  Rome  "  in  his  arms.  The  first  act,  a 
long  one,  takes  place  twenty  years  later.  A  ball  is  given  at  the 
British  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  the  young  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
appears  in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  colonel.  He  is  shown  to 
be  a  sad,  uneasy,  and  proud  youth,  ambitious  but  pessimistic. 
His  conversation  with  the  personages  figuring  in  this  scene  indi- 
cate that  he  dreams  of  recovering  the  lost  empire  while  realizing 
his  lack  of  energy  and  capacity.  He  wants  his  grandfather  to  at- 
tempt the  task,  but  Metternich  and  the  priests  who  govern  Fran- 
cis I.  are  opposed  to  any  such  design  and  decline  to  disturb  the 
European  statics  quo.  The  court,  under  Metternich,  is  a  prey 
to  intrigue  and  dissension,  and  the  young  duke  is  isolated,  dis- 
trustful, and  unhappy.     He  is  virtually  a  prisoner  in  Austria. 

The  progress  of  the  play  reveals  a  plot  to  bring  about  his  escape 
from  Vienna  and,  with  the  aid  of  French  generals  and  the  army, 
place  him  upon  his  father's  throne.  A  veiled  lady  draped  in 
black  informs  him  of  the  plot  and  gives  him  the  address  of  an  old 
soldier,  a  worshiper  of  Napoleon  named  Chambert,  who  is  to 
take  him  to  Trieste  and  thence  to  France.  But  the  young  duke 
is  in  love  with  Olga  de  Melx,  an  Austrian  lady  attached  to  the 
court.  He  goes  to  bid  her  farewell  anc  reveals  his  secret.  She 
fears  she  may  lose  him  and  endeavors  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
ambitions  and  plans.  She  pleads  and  implores  in  vain,  however, 
for  his  resolve  is  fixed.  In  despair  she  betrays  his  design  to  the 
court,  and  he  and  Chambert  are  arrested. 

The  latter  is  sentenced  to  be  shot.  To  save  his  life  the  duke 
consents  to  sign  away  his  rights.  Chambert  prefers  death  to  this 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a  Napoleon,  but  the  young  pretender, 
partly  from  humanity  and  partly  from  weakness  and  indecision, 
insists  on  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  conditions  of  Aus- 
tria. He  says  that  for  a  moment  at  least  he  has  been  an  emperor, 
for  he  has  saved  the  life  of  a  man  and  thus  exercised  a  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

According  to  the  critics,  this  act,  the  fourth,  is  moving,  fine, 
and  ably  written,  but  the  dramatists  have  added  a  futile  and  un- 


pleasant fifth  act,  in  which  the  young  duke  dies,  after  a  long 
agony  very  realistically  portrayed,  from  phthisis.  The  Annates 
Politique s  et  LittSraires,  from  which  tins  account  is  condensed, 
thinks  that  the  final  act  is  dramatically  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
play  should  have  ended  with  the  abdication.  However,  it  con- 
siders the  play  very  interesting  and  fine  as  a  whole.  What  the 
anti-Dreyfusards  and  royalists  enjoy  particularly,  however,  and 
what  the  audiences  cheer  wildly,  are  the  references  made  by  the 
young  pretender  to  "crossing  the  frontier,"  appealing  to  the  army 
and  offering  to  lead  it  again  to  glory  and  victory.  The  applica- 
bility of  this  to  present  conditions  is  obvious. 


MORE    ABOUT   "THE    AMERICAN     REJECTION 
OF    POE." 

THE  recent  protest,  in  the  pages  of  The  Dial,  against  the  al- 
leged failure  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  genius  of  Poe  (see  Literary  Digest,  February  11)  has 
apparently  called  forth  only  one  attempt  to  refute  the  charge, 
while  several  letters  have  been  published  with  the  aim  to  justify 
the  popular  indifference.  Caroline  Sheldon,  writing  to  The  Dial 
(February  16),  says: 

"Is  it  altogether  a  matter  of  unfairness  and  prejudice  that 
American  readers  as  a  rule  make  little  of  Poe?  Surely  Griswold's 
misrepresentations  have  been  so  often  and  so  convincingly  an- 
swered by  Poe's  friends  and  acquaintances  that  no  serious  student 
of  American  letters  is  influenced  by  their  manifest  injustice. 
Does  not  the  real  reason  lie  deeper — in  the  nature  of  the  poet 
himself,  and  in  that  of  the  nation  which,  as  a  rule,  does  not  read 
him?  In  fact,  your  contributor  who  deplores  Poe's  non-apprecia- 
tion by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  has  himself  supplied  several 
good  reasons  for  it.  One  is  his  fatal  lack  of  humor.  Let  us  take 
as  an  example  the  opening  lines  'To  Helen  '  : 

'I  saw  thee  once — once  only— years  ago  ; 
I  must  not  say  how  many— but  not  many,' 

where  the  attempt  at  playfulness,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  poem,  produces  an  effect  that  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  ludicrous.  No  man  with  the  faintest  sense  of  humor  could 
have  been  guilty  of  a  blunder  like  that.  Now.  humor  is  a  warm- 
hearted, kindly  quality,  which  endears  a  man  to  his  fellows.  He 
who  does  not  in  some  degree  possess  it  must  make  shift  as  best  he 
can  to  dwell  in  a  world  apart  from  humankind ;  and  however 
this  world  may  be  lighted  by  poetic  fancy  and  adorned  by  imagi- 
nation, it  will  after  all  be  only  a  cold  moonlit  region  whose 
beauty  will  never  compensate  for  its  loneliness.  George  Eliot 
has  told  us  that  'there  is  no  strain  on  friendship  like  a  difference 
of  taste  in  jokes, '  and  this  is  one  explanation  of  the  distance  be- 
tween Poe  and  the  public  whom  he  failed  to  reach  :  they  had  no 
common  ground  whereon  to  stand  long  enough  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other. 

"Poe  had  in  him,  it  is  true,  'something  exotic  which  hinted  of 
another  clime  and  age.'  Had  he  lived  in  Persia  one  or  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  some  enterprising  Orientalist  might  have  discov- 
ered him,  and  translated  his  writings  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  circle  of  readers,  and  publishers  might  have  brought 
out  his  works  in  beautifully  bound  and  illustrated  editions  de 
luxe.  There  is  scarcely  another  nineteenth-century  author  whose 
works  afford  scope  for  greater  originality  in  illustration. 

"Poe  has  certain  qualities  that  the  most  unkindly  critics  can 
not  deny  him :  weird  and  powerful  imagination,  constructive 
ability,  and  exquisite  melody  of  expression  in  both  prose  and 
verse.  His  perception  and  handling  of  tone-color  are  unsur- 
passed by  even  the  greatest  of  literary  artists.  There  are  certain 
lines  of  his  that  linger  in  the  memory  because  of  their  perfect 
beauty  of  sound,  while  others  come  back  frequently  because  of 
the  pictures  they  suggest.  But,  to  many  readers,  the  realization 
of  Poe's  artistic  genius  is  only  another  source  of  vexation.  Great 
poetry  must  have  great  subjects.  Perfection  of  form  is  not 
enough — altho,  in  spite  of  Whitman  and  his  followers,  some  read- 
ers will  continue  to  think  beauty  of  form  one  of  the  essentials  of 
genuine  poetry.  The  great  poet,  however,  the  poet  who  lives  in 
the  hearts  of  his  own  countrymen  and  wins  for  himself  a  lasting 
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place  in  the  affections  of  mankind,  must  voice  in  some  effective- 
manner  the  feelings  and  thoughts  common  to  humanity.  This 
Poe  does  not  do.  As  he  does  not  laugh  with  those  that  laugh. 
neither  does  he  weep  with  those  that  weep.  His  weeping  he  does 
all  by  himself.  In  fact,  his  most  musical  dirges,  with  their  re- 
the  lost  Lenore, '  '  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, '  and  'tJla- 
lume, '  seem  less  like  the  expression  of  real  sorrow  than  complex 
ami  finished  studies  in  minor  chords.  .  .  .  Even  pagan  Horace 
appeals  to  us  more  than  Poe,  when  he  says,  with  sturdy  manli- 
ness : 

1  The  sorrow  that  «i-  can  not  cure  may  yet 

He  lessened  by  that  strengl 

That  in  all  trials  of  our  life  endures.' 

"We  are  a  strenuous  race,  we  Anglo-Normans,  and  this  girding- 
up  of  the  loins  of  the  soul  in  the  face  of  bereavement  has  for  us 
far  more  pathos  than  the  most  musical  outpourings  of  self-pity. 
Herein  is  Poe's  vital  defect:  he  indulges  too  much  in  self-pity, 
and  is  too  little  moved  by  the  sorrows  and  burdens  of  the  world. 

"Poe  himself  says  that  'a  poem  deserves  its  title  only  inasmuch 
as  it  excites  by  elevating  the  mind. '  Whether  or  not  it  be  a  de- 
fect in  our  make-up,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  for  the  most 
part  Americans,  while  we  maybe  refreshed  and  soothed  by  poems 
which  give  us  'pure  beauty  '  and  nothing  else,  are  elevated  only 
by  those  which  voice  the  experiences  of  our  common  humanity, 
or  call  us  to  high  endeavor.  And  is  not  one  or  the  other  or  both 
of  these  elements  to  be  found  in  all  poems  which  have  outlasted 
the  century  wherein  they  were  produced? 

"Victor  Hugo  has  told  us  that  'while  the  poet  needs  wings,  he 
must  also  have  feet '  ;  he  must  touch  the  earth  occasionally,  must 
come  near  to  us,  if  he  would  persuade  us  to  follow  him  into  the 
blue  ether.  So,  notwithstanding  Poe's  many  and  varied  gifts  of 
the  intellect,  the  poet  of  our  hearts  will  for  a  long  time  continue 
to  be  some  other  than  the  poet  of  'Lenore.'" 


SOME    RECONSIDERED    REPUTATIONS. 

'  I  "HE  literary  critic,  whose  business  it  is  to  weigh  and  label 
*  his  fellow*  craftsmen  of  the  pen,  probably  finds  a  doubtful 
consolation  in  reflecting  that  his  judgment  of  the  work  of  his 
contemporaries  is  not,  after  all,  of  vital  importance — that  the  good 
book  will  come  to  its  own  tho  he  should  ignore  it,  the  bad  book 
die  none  the  less  surely  because  he  has  dubbed  it  immortal.  An 
article  entitled  "Withered  Laurels,"  in  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
reveals  contrasts  almost  as  pitiful  as  they  are  amusing  between 
the  present  and  past  estate  of  names  once  crowned  and  acclaimed 
in  the  realm  of  letters.     The  writer  says  : 

"There  is  no  stranger  by-path  in  the  history  of  literature  than 
that  which  leads  through  the  burial-place  of  dead  reputations. 
Here,  under  their  dusty  garlands,  are  carved  the  names  of  men 
who  set  the  world  astir  for  an  hour,  and  have  never  moved  any 
one  since  ;  to  whom  Fame  in  a  moment  of  caprice  flung  wide  the 
doors  of  her  temple,  only  to  thrust  them  out  again,  denying  them 
sometimes  so  much  as  a  niche  in  the  porch 

"Consider,  for  example,  the  sad  case  of  Du  Bartas.  His  epic, 
'The  Week,  or  the  Creation  of  the  World,'  was  published  in  157S; 
in  six  years  it  passed  through  thirty  editions  and  was  translated 
into  half  a  dozen  languages — an  honor  which  has  not  been  awarded 
to  any  masterpiece  of  French  poetry.  Tasso  condescended  to 
borrow  from  him,  and  so  perhaps  did  Milton  ;  I)e  Thou  reckoned 
him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  authors  of  the  day  ;  Ronsard.  on 
reading  his  first  pages,  is  said  to  have  cried,  '()  that  I  had  written 
them'  '  [n  one  edition  he  is  described  as  the  prince  of  French 
poets.  .  .  .  What  has  become  of  Du  Bartas  and  his  thirty  edi- 
tions now  ?  The  portentous  performance  which  delighted  his  own 
!  .  no  one  but  the  writer  of  a  manual  of  French  litera- 
ture will  ever  read  it  again,  and  perhaps  we  are  overrating  the 
•:  the  manual-writer.  .  .  .  One  rose  from  Ron- 
sard's  garden  has  outlived  his  rival's  whole  creation.  It  is,  of 
y  tO  dil  miss  the  subject  by  Baying  that  Ronsard  was  a 
md  I'll  Bartas  was  not;  what  we  really  should  like  to  know 
is.  why  the  fact  was  not  sooner  discovered. 

"Those  who  hold  that  the  characteristic  of  genius  is  to  reach 
all    hearts,  and    that  must   therefore    be 

genius,  may  object  that  l)u  Bartas  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century, 


and  that  we  have  had  time  since  then  to  forget  a  great  many  per- 
sons and  tilings  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 

"Let  us  turn  then,  to  a  modern  instance,  and  recall  the  history 
of  Mi.  Martin  Tupper  and  his  'Proverbial  Philosophy.'  This 
work  went  into  its  fiftieth  edition  ;  over  two  hundred  thousand 
Copies  were  sold  in  England  and  half  a  million  in  America.  'The 
author  of  this  book,"  wrote  the  American  N.  P.  Willis,  'will 
rank  with  the  very  first  spirits  of  the  British  world;  it  will  live 
as  long  as  the  English  language  '  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  select  a 
few  passages  for  quotation,  the  genial  critic  had  to  relinquish  the 
attempt,  because  the  work  was  'one  solid,  sparkling,  priceless 
gem, '  and  of  course  you  can  not  cut  a  gem  into  samples.  The 
Daily  News  was  content  with  a  simpler  assertion:  'Mr.  Mill, 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Rossetti  — all  these 
writers  have  a  wider  audience  in  America  than  in  England.  So 
too  has  Mr.  Tupper.'  And  The  Spectator  (never  niggardly  in 
its  praise)  declared  that  he  had  'won  for  himself  the  vacant  throne 
waiting  for  him  among  the  Immortals  and  .  .  .  has  been  adopted 
by  the  suffrage  of  mankind,  and  the  final  decree  of  publishers, 
into  the  same  rank  with  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Browning." 
How  serenely  the  Immortals  must  have  smiled  !  It  is  barely  forty 
years  since  Charles  Reade  pronounced 'Adam  Bede  '  'the  finest 
thing  since  Shakespeare  '  ;  and  within  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the 
Common-Room  of  a  certain  college  in  Cambridge  the  fact  (which 
no  one  present  dreamed  of  disputing)  was  gravely  discussed,  as  a 
literary  curiosity,  that  the  great  twin  stars  of  English  literature 
should  both  have  risen  in  Warwickshire  !     Alas, 

Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  ? 

"Among  the  innocent  impostors  who  somehow  contrived  to  win 
the  hearts  and  confuse  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries  until 
they  have  deluded  a  whole  generation  into  believing  them  quite 
other  than  what  they  were,  is  Joanna  Baillie.  Scott  and  Miss 
Mitford  were  both  extremely  temperate  and  sagacious  minds,  but 
what  are  we  to  think  when  we  find  the  latter  gravely  assuring  the 
world  that  'Tragedy  must  now  fly  from  her  superb  arena  and  take 
shelter  in  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  and  the  bosom  of  Miss  Baillie'  ; 
while  Scott  describes  the  writer  of  the  'Plays  on  the  Passions  '  as 
sweeping  her  harp 

Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
Willi  Monlforl's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakespeare  lived  again. 

"Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  the  candidate  for  immortality 
is  congratulated  too  soon  ;  others  have  won,  if  we  may  say  so,  by 
a  fluke.  Miss  Mitford  rested  her  hopes  upon  her  tragedies,  '  Fos- 
cari,'  Julian,'  'Charles  I.,'  and  '  Rienzi  '  ;  we  remember  her  by 
'Our  Village. '  It  would  puzzle  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun- 
dred to  name  the  author  of 'Greenland, '  'The  Pelican  Island,' 
and  'The  World  Before  the  Flood,'  but  it  will  be  long  before  this 
hymn,  'Forever  with  the  Lord,'  ceases  to  hold  an  honored  place 
in  our  hymnals. 

"As  nothing  reveals  to  us  the  essential  unity  of  our  race,  its 
solidarity,  to  use  an  ugly  but  expressive  word,  more  powerfully 
than  the  knowledge  that  one  man  can  speak  to  and  for  all  in  a 
voice  undulled  by  time  or  space,  so  nothing  gives  us  a  more  un- 
easy sense  of  the  shifting,  inconsequent  nature  of  all  things,  in- 
cluding ourselves,  than  to  observe  the  differences  of  taste  which 
divide  us  even  from  our  own  grandfathers,  to  go  no  further  back. 
When  Walpole's  '  Castle  of  Otranto  '  was  published,  Gray  wrote 
to  him  from  Cambridge,  'It  made  some  of  us  cry  a  little,  and  all 
in  general  afraid  to  go  to  bed. '  The  schoolgirl  of  to-day  would 
Dot  find  anything  to  trouble  her  nerves  111  that  'enormous  helmet, 
a  hundred  times  more  large  than  any  casque  ever  made  for  a 
human  being,  and  shaded  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  black 
leathers,'  which  was  plumped  down  so  suddenly  in  the  cou: 
of  the  castle  ;  nor  even  in  the  specter  which  Manfred  volun;. 
to  follow  'to  the  gulf  of  perdition,'  but  which  merely  'marched, 
sedately  but  dejected.'  to  a  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  gallery. 
She  would  probably  harbor  a  scornful  sentiment  toward  the  noble 
heroine  who  pauses  at  a  critical  moment  to  inquire  of  the  'gener- 
ous Unknown  '  who  was  rescuing   her,  'Is   it   fitting  that   I  should 

accompany  you  alone  into  these  perplexed  retreats?    Should  we 

be  found  together,  what  would  a  censorious  world  think  of  my 
conduct?'  And  when  the  hero  replies,  'I  respect  your  virtuous 
delicacy,  but   tho  my  wishes  are   not   guiltless  of  aspiring,  know 
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my  soul  is  dedicated  to  Another. '  she  will  not  be  sorry  that 'a 

sudden  noise  prevented  Theodore  from  proceeding. ' 

"The  moral  which  attaches  itself  to  these  reflections  is  evident ; 
it  points  directly  to  a  cautious  use  of  the  superlative  in  criticism. 
Is  the  reviewer  who  live  years  ago  was  certain  that  'The  .Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  '  was  an  epoch-making  play,  the  finest  drama  of 
our  time,  still  of  the  same  mind  ?  And  the  other  reviewer  (in  The 
Daily  Chronicle),  who  proclaimed  'Brand'  'the  greatest  world- 
poem  of  the  century,  next  to  "Kaust,"'  and  'in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon  "  and  with  "Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now 
instinctively  regard  as  high  and  holy  ' — has  he  never  been  sorry 
that  he  spoke  ?  " 


LETTERS    OF     ROBERT     LOUIS     STEVENSON. 

A  STRIKING  feature  of  the  publishers'  output  during  the 
past  few  months  has  been  the  number  of  books  made  up  of 
the  private  correspondence  of  famous  people.  Conspicuous  among 
these  are  the  letters  of  Dean  Swift,  the  letters  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  a  volume  of  correspondence  between  Ruskin  and  Ros- 
setti,  and  the  love-letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing. None  of  these  are  more  welcome,  perhaps,  than  the  selec- 
tions, now  appearing  from  month  to  month  in  Scribner'  s 
Magazine,  from  the  personal  correspondence  of  the  late  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  "the  most  loved  writer  of  his  generation."  The 
.first  instalment,  in  the  January  issue,  consists  of  juvenile  letters 
written  by  Stevenson  to  his  parents  in  1S6S  and  1869,  relating  for 
the  most  part  to  early  engineering  excursions.  Mr.  Sydney 
Colviu,  who  edits  the  selections,  remarks  in  his  introduction: 
"Stevenson,  in  truth,  never  learnt  to  spell  quite  in  a  grown-up 
manner ;  and  for  this  master  of  English  letters  a  catarrh  was  apt 
to  be  a  'cattarrh,'  and  a  neighbor  a  'nieghbor, '  and  literature 
'litterature, '  to  the  end."  In  one  of  the  letters  R.  L.  S.  himself 
writes,  "Fancy,  I  had  to  ring  the  bell  and  ask  the  girl  how  she 
spelt  'myrrh  '"  ;  and  adds,  "I  question  much  if  she  told  me  right." 
And  again  :  "Indeed,  my  state  of  mind  put  me  deeply  in  mind  of 
the  Sweet  Singer's  description  of  a  storm  at  sea — vide  Psalmn 
(any  more  dumb  consonants  required?  It  would  look  better  thus 
Psawlmn)  107."  The  following,  from  a  letter  to  "My  dear 
Mamma,"  shows  that  even  as  a  boy  he  could  tell  a  story  effec- 
tively : 

"There  is  a  drunken  brute  in  the  house  who  disturbed  my  rest 
last  night.  He's  a  very  respectable  man  in  general,  but  when 
on  the 'spree'  a  most  consummate  fool.  When  he  came  in  he 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  stair  and  preached  in  the  dark  with  great 
solemnity  and  no  audience  from  12  p.m.  to  half-past  one.  At 
last  I  opened  my  door.  'Are  we  to  have  no  sleep  at  all  for  that 
drunken  brute?'  I  said.  As  I  hoped,  it  had  the  desired  effect. 
'Drunken  brute!'  he  howled,  in  much  indignation;  then  after  a 
pause,  in  a  voice  of  some  contrition,  'Well,  if  I  am  a  drunken 
brute,  it's  only  once  in  the  twelvemonth  !'  And  that  was  the  end 
of  him;  the  insult  rankled  in  his  mind;  and  he  retired  to  rest. 
He  is  a  fish-curer,  a  man  over  fifty,  and  pretty  rich  too.  He's 
as  bad  again  to-day  ;  but  I'll  be  shot  if  he  keeps  me  awake  ;  I'll 
douse  him  with  water  if  he  makes  a  row." 

And  here,  from  another  letter  to  his  mother,  is  a  scrap  which 
catches  the  imagination  : 

"I  stood  a  long  while  on  the  cope  watching  the  sea  below  me; 
I  hear  its  dull,  monotonous  roar  at  this  moment  below  the  shriek- 
ing of  the  wind  ;  and  there  came  ever  recurring  to  my  mind  the 
verse  I  am  so  fond  of : 

But  yet  the  Lord  that  is  on  high 

Is  more  of  might  by  far 
Than  noise  of  many  waters  is 

Or  great  sea-billows  are." 

The  second  instalment  reveals  glimpses  of  Stevenson's  moods 
and  ambitions  during  his  life  in  Edinburgh  from  1873  to  1875. 
Much  reason  tho  he  had  to  quarrel  with  the  Edinburgh  climate, 
the  city  of  his  birth  had  always  a  most  poignant  hold  upon  his 
love.     In  a  letter  written  in  1S72  he  says  :   "After  all,  new  coun- 


tries, sun,  music,  and  all  the  rest  can  never  take  down  our  gtisty, 
rainy,  smoky,  grim  old  city  out  of  the  first  place  it  has  been  ma- 
king for  itself  in  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  by  all  pleasant  and  hard 
things  that  have  befallen  me  during  these  past  twenty  years  or 
so.  My  heart  is  buried  there,  say  in  Advocate's  Close."  And 
Mr.  Colviu  tells  us  that  almost  Stevenson's  last  letter  to  the  same 
friend  expresses  the  peculiar  pleasure  which  he  had  felt  in  the 
choice  of  the  title  "Edinburgh  Edition"  for  his  collected  works, 
a  pleasure  which  no  other  title  could  possibly  have  given  him.  In 
the  following  passage  Stevenson  describes  an  impression  which 
we  find  later  in  another  form  in  one  of  the  poems  of  his  "Child's 
Garden  of  Verse  "  : 

"Oh,  how  I  hate  a  storm  at  night !  They  have  been  agieat  influ- 
ence in  my  life,  I  am  sure  ;  for  I  can  remember  them  so  far  back 
— long  before  I  was  six  at  least,  for  we  left  the  house  in  which  I 
remember  listening  to  them  times  without  number,  when  I  was 
six.  And  in  those  days,  the  storm  had  for  me  a  perfect  imper- 
sonation;  as  durable  and  unvarying  as  any  heathen  deity.  I  al- 
ways heard  it,  as  a  horseman  riding  past  with  his  cloak  about  his 
head,  and  somehow  always  carried  away,  and  riding  past  again, 
and  being  baffled  yet  once  more,  ad  infinitum,  all  night  long.  I 
think  I  wanted  him  to  get  past ;  but  I  am  not  sure  ;  I  know  only 
that  I  had  some  interest,  either  for  or  against,  in  the  matter,  and 
I  used  to  lie  and  hold  my  breath,  not  quite  frightened,  but  in  a 
state  of  miserable  exaltation." 

Here  is  a  passage  which  tells  of  the  first  meeting,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Hospital,  of  Stevenson  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  out  of 
which  meeting  arose  a  literary  friendship  since  become  famous: 

"Yesterday,  Leslie  Stephen,  who  was  down  here  to  lecture, 
called  on  me  and  took  me  up  to  see  a  poor  fellow,  a  poet  who 
writes  for  him,  and  who  has  been  eighteen  months  in  our  infirm- 
ary, and  maj'be,  for  all  I  know,  eighteen  months  more.  It  was 
very  sad  to  see  him  there,  in  a  little  room  with  two  beds,  and  a 
couple  of  sick  children  in  the  other  bed.  A  girl  came  in  to  visit 
the  children  and  played  dominoes  on  the  counterpane  with  them ; 
the  gas  flared  and  crackled,  the  fire  burned  in  a  dull,  economical 
way ;  Stephen  and  I  sat  on  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  the  poor  fellow 
sat  up  in  his  bed  with  his  hair  and  beard  all  tangled,  and  talked 
as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  king's  palace,  or  the  great 
king's  palace  of  the  blue  air.  He  has  taught  himself  two  lan- 
guages since  he  has  been  lying  there.  I  shall  try  to  be  of  use  to 
him. " 

Mr.  Henley,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,   described  the  impression 

Stevenson  made  upon  him  at  that  time  : 

Thin-legged,  thin-chested,  slight  unspeakably, 
Neat-footed  and  weak-fingered:  in  his  face — 
Lean,  large-boned,  curved  of  beak,  and  touched  with  race, 
Bold-lipped,  rich-tinted,  mutable  as  the  sea, 
The  brown  eyes  radiant  with  vivacity- 
There  shines  a  brilliant  and  romantic  grace, 
A  spirit  intense  and  rare,  with  trace  on  trace 
Of  passion,  impudence,  and  energy. 
Valiant  in  velvet,  light  in  ragged  luck, 
Most  vain,  most  generous,  sternly  critical, 
Buffoon  and  poet,  lover  and  sensualist : 
A  deal  of  Ariel,  just  a  streak  of  Puck, 
Much  Antony,  of  Hamlet  most  of  all, 
And  something  of  the  Shorter-Catechist. 

In  the  following  letter  Stevenson  alludes  to  a  photograph  of  the 
famous  Elgin  marble  group  of  the  Three  Fates  : 

"I  want  to  say  something  more  to  you  about  the  three  women. 
I  wonder  so  much  why  they  should  have  been  women,  and  halt 
between  two  opinions  in  the  matter.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause they  were  made  by  a  man  for  men  ;  sometimes  again  I  think 
there  is  an  abstract  reason  for  it,  and  there  is  something  more 
substantive  about  a  woman  than  ever  there  can  be  about  a  man. 
I  can  conceive  a  great  mythical  woman,  living  alone  among  inac- 
cessible mountain-tops  or  in  some  lost  island  in  the  pagan  seas, 
and  ask  no  more.  Whereas,  if  I  hear  of  a  Hercules,  I  ask  after 
Iole  or  Deianira.  I  can  not  think  him  a  man  without  women. 
But  I  can  think  of  these  three  deep-breasted  women,  living  out 
all  their  days  on  remote  hill-tops,  seeing  the  white  dawn  and  the 
purple  even,  and  the  world  outspread  before  them  forever,  and 
no  more  to  them  forever  than  a  sight  of  the  eyes,  a  hearing  of  the 
ears,  a  far-away  interest  of  the  inflexible  heart,  not  pausing,  not 
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pitying,  but  austere  with  a  holy  austerity,  rigid  with  a  calm  and 

mless  rigidity  ;  and  I  find  them  none  the  less  women  to  the 
end. 

"And  think,  if  one  could  love  a  woman  like  that  once,  see  her 

grow  pale  with  passion,  and  once  wring  your  lips  out  upon 
hers,  would  it  not  be  a  small  thing  to  die?     Not  that  there  is  not 

<on  of  a  quite  other  sort,  much  less  epic,  far  more  dramatic 

and   intimate,  that  comes  out  of  the  very   frailty  of  perishable 

out  of  the  lines  of  suffering  that  we  see  written  about 

their  i  that  we  may  wipe  out  if  it  were  but  for  a  moment ; 

out  of  the  thin  hands,  wrought  and  tempered  in  agony  to  a  fine- 

if  perception,  that  the  indifferent  or  the  merely  bappy  can 
not  know  ;  out  of  the  tragedy  that  lies  about  such  a  love,  and  the 
pathetic  incomp  This  is  another  thing,  and  perhaps  it  is 

a  higher.  I  look  over  my  shoulder  at  the  three  great  headless 
Madonnas,  and  they  look  back  at  me  and  do  not  move;  see  me, 
and  through  and  over  me,  the  foul  life  of  the  city  dying  to  its 
embers  already  as  the  night  draws  on  ;  and  over  miles  and  miles 
of  silent  country,  set  here  and  there  with  lit  towns,  thundered 
through  here  and  there  with  night  expresses  scattering  fire  and 
smoke  ;  and  away  to  you,  and  they  see  you:  and  away  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  furthest  star,  and  the  blank  regions  of 
nothing;  and  they  are  not  moved.  My  quiet,  great-kneed,  deep- 
breasted,  well-draped  ladies  of  Necessity,  I  give  my  heart  to  you  !" 


MRS. 


LEW   WALLACE   ON   THE    OVEREDUCA- 
TION    OF   CHILDREN. 
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RS.  LEW  WALLACE  has  recently  published,  under  the 
caption  "The  Murder  of  the  Modern  Innocents,"  a  protest 
against  the  overeducation  of  children,  a  process  which  in  this 
country,  she  says,  is  slaying  its  thousands.  We  can  not  do  better 
than  to  let  Mrs.  Wallace  speak  for  herself  from  the  beginning  as 
she  does  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (February)  : 

"The  murder  of  the  innocents  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a 
march  to  untimely  graves,  not  by  order  of  a  wrathful  king,  but 
under  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest  free-school  system  in  the 
world.  Go  into  any  public  school  and  you  will  see  girls  pallid 
as  day-lilies,  and  boys  with  fiat  chests  and  the  waxen  skin  that 
has  been  named  the  school  complexion.  Every  incentive  and 
stimulus  is  held  out :  dread  of  blame,  love  of  praise,  prizes, 
medals,  badges,  the  coveted  flourish  in  the  newspapers — the  strain 
never  slackens.  Watch  the  long  lines  filing  past,  each  pupil 
carrying  books — three,  four,  five — to  be  studied  at  night  in  hot 
rooms  by  fierce,  sight-destroying  lights.  Time  was  when  specta- 
cles went  with  age.  They  are  no  sign  of  age  now.  Many  must 
wear  glasses  to  help  eyes  worn  prematurely  old  by  night  work. 

"Said  a  thoughtful  father,  'My  children  have  no  child  life. 
They  are  straining  up  a  grade,  talking  about  examinations. 
When  is  their  playtime  if  not  now,  and  what  has  become  of  the 
light-hearted  boys?  School  is  never  out.  Even  in  the  fields  the 
butterfly  and  the  tree-toad  are  turned  into  object-lessons,  and  the 
topper  is  torn  to  pieces  in  order  to  be  instructive.  When  I 
was  a  boy.  and  school  let  out,  we  were  gay  and  free.  We  studied 
in  scbooltime,  and  in  playtime  there  was  no  thought  of  anything 
but  play. '    

"Said  a  mother,  'Two  and  two  are  what?' 

"The  boy  hesitated. 

'"Surely  you  know  that  two  and  two  make  four.  ' 

"'Yes,  mamma;   but  I  am  trying  to  remember  the  process.' 

"  Process,   indl 

"A  child  of  nine  years  is  required  to  define  and  understand 
such  words  as  these  :  aphocrasis,  apocope,  paragoge,  paraleipsis, 

There  are    famous   speakers   and 
writers  who  oev<  r  saw  them. 

t  the  gentle  reader  be  as  ignorant  as  the  writer  I  mention 
that  these,  and  more  of  the  same  sort,  may  lie  found  in  many 
mod. 

"One   day    Mary  was   bendi;  I    tablet   writing  words  on 

<.f   a  Straight   line,  like  multiplied   numerators  and  de- 

"'  V.  Iced  grant 

ride,  '1  am  diagraming. ' 

"'  In  th'  aming  ?  ' 

"'It's  D  [pi  DC       Mis,  (rain   says  I  have   a   line   mind 


that  needs  developing.  Look  here,  grandma,  now  this  is  the  cor- 
rect placing  of  the  elements.  "Fourscore"  and  "seven"  are 
joined  by  the  word  "and,"  a  subordinate  connective  copulative 
conjunction.  It  modifies  years,  the  attribute  of  the  proposition. 
"Ago"  is  a  model  adverb  of  past  time.  The  root  word  of  the 
first  clause  is ' 

'"Why.  that's  Lincoln's  speech  at  Gettysburg.  I  keep  it  in  my 
work-basket  and  know  it  by  heart.' 

"'Indeed  !      Well,  "Our"  is  a  simple  person ' 

"That's  enough.  If  President  Lincoln  had  been  brought  up 
on  such  stuff  that  speech  would  never  have  been  written.  He 
called  a  noun  a  noun,  and  was  done  with  it. 

"One  day  Mary  came  home  at  noon  too  sick  to  cat  dinner. 
What  had  happened  to  the  darling?  She  had  seen  a  cat  dissected 
in  class. 

"Are  our  daughters  being  trained  for  surgeons? 

"Other  noons  she  was  required  to  find  who  was  the  author  of  'I 
sat  by  its  cradle,  I  followed  us  hearse,'  and  what  caused  the  fall 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  bring  back  the  answers  for  the  after- 
noon session.  She  was  too  hurried  to  eat  anything  but  a  banana 
while  making  a  dive  at  the  reference  books,  and  said,  'I  only  re- 
member these  answers  a  few  days.  There's  so  much  more  com- 
ing on  all  the  time.'  Of  course  by  far  the  greater  portion  must 
be  forgotten  as  the  waves  of  yesterday. 

"The  whole  family  go  and  laugh  themselves  to  death  at  the 
'Milk- White  Flag,'  while  Mary  stays  in  to  do  her  problems,  her 
head  bound  with  a  wet  cloth.  Having  no  turn  for  mathematics. 
she  will  never  get  any  sense  out  of  it.  Naturally,  she  hates  the 
hypotenuse  (if  that's  the  name),  and  its  kindred  torments  are 
foreign  to  her  a»  monkey  talk.  With  red  eyelids  and  nervous- 
fingers  she  ciphers  whole  evenings  over  partial  payments — suras- 
not  ten  men  could  do  and  for  which  she  can  never  have  need. 

"'Mental  discipline.'  Not  anymore  than  a  Chinese  puzzle; 
merely  so  much  rubbish  under  the  attic.  The  mathematics  super- 
stition is  strong  in  the  land  we  love  to  call  our  own  ;  children  of 
thirteen  are  in  algebra. 

"  Undertake  the  tasks  laid  on  girls  in  their  teens  for  one  year 
and  then  write  me  how  you  like  the  'system.'  We  need  no  phy- 
sician to  tell  us  that  the  number  of  nervous  diseases  on  the  in- 
crease is  appalling.  Even  paralysis  has  crept  in  on  the  young ; 
a  leading  physician  of  our  State  had  three  new  cases  in  1S96. 
There  is  too  much  of  everything  except  what  is  contained  in 
Judge  Baldwin's  admirable  answer  to  the  question,  'Should  man- 
ners be  taught  in  our  public  schools?'  Four,  or  at  the  utmost 
five,  hours  are  a  full  day's  study  if  one  is  to  have  health  in  this 
exhaustive  climate.  Under  our  forcing  system  the  time  demanded 
is  nearer  ten  hours.  Foreign  children  may  study  harder,  but  they 
do  not  come  of  fathers  consumed  by  ambition,  and  mothers  try- 
ing to  do  the  impossible 

"  There  are  limits  to  geography  ;  since  literature  has  possessed 
the  public  mind  there  are  no  boundary  lines.  To  be  sure  it  is  a 
fine  thing  to  read  Browning  at  sight,  and  to  know  what  Carlyle 
means  by  a  'hell-queller. '  but  these  delights  may  be  reserved  for 
maturer  intellects  ;  something  might  be  left  undone  in  the  schools. 
A  pupil  must  read  'Paradise  Lost'  and  write  an  essay  on  the 
poem  within  six  days;  a  composition  for  scholars  and  that  few 
scholars  do  read.  I  learn  with  pain  that  Dante  has  been  added 
to  the  course  in  some  States 

"  Back  of  all,  and  harder  than  unbending  rules,  is  the  merciless 
ambition  of  parents.  American  children  must  do,  be,  and  have 
everything.  Propose  to  cut  down,  drop  the  least  congenial  study, 
and  there  is  an  outcry— '  Why,  then  Mary  could  not  get  her 
diploma!'  What  will  she  do  with  it  if  she  does  get  it?  Lay  it 
away  in  a  forgotten  top  drawer,  or  frame  and  hang  it  in  the  guest 
chamber — a  costly  document  bought  with  a  great  price 

"The  mother  of  a  girl  with  lips  colorless  as  her  forehead  de- 
clared, 'I  have  a  high  standard  of  education  for  Julia.' 

'"  But  health,  if  she  leaves  that  in  the  text-books,  tho  she  speak 
with  tile  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  it  protitcth  nothing.' 

"'I  mean,1  determinedly,  'for  her  to  have  advantages,  and 
when  she  ^ets  her  diploma  she  can  rest.' 

"So  she  sums  along  till  she  can  multiply  three  figures  by  three 
figures  in  her  bead,  day  and  night  thinking  and  thinking. 
soft  Sunday  afternoon,    when   even   the  day   laborer  was  having 
his  leisurely  stroll,  I   asked    why  she    was  not  out   with   the   rest 
of    the    family.     She    was  at  home   writing    an    essav  on    (bay's 

'Elegy.' 

'"Oil,  it's   no   trouble    for   her   to   do    it.      I  don't   see   how  she 
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writes  SO  easily.  This  is  her  last  year;  she  has  seven  studies, 
then  conies  the  finishing  school  at  New  Haven.' 

•"Doesn't  her  head  ache?  ' 

"'Sometimes  she  talks  in  her  sleep'  (again  the  proud  look)  ; 
'it's  Latin,  I  think. ' 

"She  was  already  in  the  finishing  school,  and  what  she  now 
says  in  her  sleep  we  shall  not  know  till  we  learn  the  language  of 
the  dead. 

"That  is  not  the  only  house  where  there  is  a  drawer  scented 
with  tuberose  and  heliotrope,  and  opening  it  is  like  opening  the 
grave. 

"  Easy  for  her  to  have  seven  studies  under  seven  different  teach- 
ers !     Try  it  yourself 

"It  is  urged  that  every  American  is  a  possible  President  ;  that 
he  should  be  well  equipped,  a  many-sided  person  equal  to  any 
fortune,  and  so  on.      True,  but  do  not  forget  that  our  greatest 

— 'the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times' — 

had  what  would  now  be  called  a  meagre  education,  cared  nothing 
for  books,  and  was  without  a  library.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
of  our  chiefs  walked  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Dante 
while  a  schoolboy. 

"Few  are  born  great,  and  if  greatness  is  to  be  achieved  it  will 
not  be  by  piling  books  at  the  top  of  one's  head  till  the  brains  can 
not  move. 

"President  Lincoln  taught  us  that  if  a  man  loves  learning  he 
will  have  it  tho  he  live  in  a  wilderness.  If  your  boy's  tastes  are 
not  scholarly  you  may  make  him  miserable  trying  to  force  a  love 
for  learning.  He  will  go  through  the  books,  and  the  books  will  go 
through  him  ;  there  is  no  assimilation.  You  can  not  change  his 
nature  any  more  than  you  can  make  your  Rose  of  Spring  smile 
on  old  Crcesus,  instead  of  sighing  her  soul  away  to  Romeo  wait- 
ing in  the  shadows 

"Constantly  the  question  is  being  brought  up,  'Shall  this  and 
that  be  added  to  our  public  schools?'  But  who  asks,  'Can  the 
scholars  endure  any  more?  '  They  have  no  protest  nor  petition  ; 
they  must  stand  like  human  vessels  ready  to  be  filled  to  the  brim 
with  mixtures  of  facts.  I  plead  for  a  childhood  of  the  soul  as 
well  as  of  the  body,  for  the  free  air,  the  blessed  sunshine,  the 
moderate  task  ended  at  the  schoolhouse.  This  night  young  heads 
are  leaning  against  their  mothers,  tired  as  no  young  things  should 
ever  be,  and  it  is  a  sorrowful  sound  to  hear  a  child  waking  from 
what  might  be  the  sunny  slumber  of  a  light  heart  beating  to 
healthful  music  to  ask  in  troubled  voice,  'Do  you  think  I  can 
make  the  pass  grade? '  It  is  said  that  they  like  to  go  to  school. 
Yes,  and  they  would  like  it  twice  as  well  if  there  were  half  as 
much  to  learn.  Many  children  have  I  known,  but  not  one  who 
loved  study  for  its  own  sake.     Companionship  is  what  lures  them. 

"Instead  of  wandering  up  and  down  the  wilderness  of  wintry 
facts  let  them  loiter  a  while  among  the  dear  illusions.  The 
Happy  Valley  of  Childhood  is  but  narrow,  where  the  golden 
water  babbles  to  the  talking  bird  and  the  singing  tree,  .where  the 
sun  always  shines  and  the  years  are  summers.  They  who  adjust 
the  load  that  presses  so  heavily  on  the  springs  of  life  have  much 
to  account  for. 

"  Boston  has  been  shaken  by  a  solemn  protest  from  the  city 
physician  against  the  ruinous  manner  in  which  children  are  over- 
worked. Not  the  orphans  in  factories,  nor  the  poor  in  the  tene- 
ments, but  in  the  handsome  schoolhouses  where  the  well-to-do 
send  their  sons  and  daughters." 

Mrs.  Wallace  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  relation  of 
the  teacher  to  this  modern  American  system  of  overeducation  is 
often  as  pathetic  and  helpless  as  that  of  the  child.  For  bothalike 
the  pressure  is  becoming  dangerously  high.  It  is  in  response  to 
the  entreaty  of  many  teachers  that  Mrs.  Wallace  has  given  utter- 
ance to  this  plea  to  lighten  the  load  of  the  overladen. 


alone  in  this  belief.  Lombroso  and  other  alienists  have  concluded 
that  Wagner  was  unsound.  We  quote  a  few  of  Dr.  O'Sullivan's 
utterances  on  the  subject  (  The   I  'erdict,  New  York)  : 

"There  is  a  lack  of  sequence  and  logical  How  in  his  sudden 
erraticism  that  mark  the  unbalanced  mind.  Now  and  then,  for  a 
bar  or  two,  some  silver  thread  of  sound,  like  some  slim,  wan  spirit 
of  melody,  will  wander  with  Wagner;  and  then  comes  a  hideous 
crash.  It  is  every  instrument  and  every  voice  on  a  distinct,  dis- 
cordant errand  of  its  own.  The  ear  is  mobbed  with  uproar.  To 
me  it  is  the  veriest  lawlessness  of  acoustics — mere  crimes  of 
sound 

"There  was  one  passage  of  Wagner  to  which  I  gave  ear  re- 
cently which  was  supposed  to  represent,  through  the  medium  of 
music,  a  scene  in  a  forest.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  did  my  gener- 
ous best  to  find  some  suggestion  of  woodland  sounds.  There  was 
neither  note  nor  chord  in  all  of  it,  so  far  as  my  ear  could  discover, 
which  told  of  rustling  leaf  or  bird  song,  or  any  other  of  the  great 
or  little  voices  of  the  woods.  It  might  have  been  a  train  crashing 
through  a  trestle,  or  a  foundry  in  full  swing,  or  some  great  acci- 
dent where  there  were  tearing  and  rending  of  giant  timbers  and  a 
frightful  loss  of  life ;  there  were  collision  and  crash  and  shriek, 
but  not  one  inference  of  a  forest  sort  was  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Indeed,  beyond  any  of  the  above  even,  it  suggested  the  clamor- 
ous, dangerous  wards  of  a  lunatic  asylum 

"  Recurring  for  one  last  thought  to  my  theory  that  Wagner  was 
a  pure  maniac,  who  raved  in  his  so-called  operas,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  as  I  hold  significant,  that  whereas 
there  is  a  brigade  of  musicians,  all  lunatics,  detained  in  German 
madhouses,  every  last  man  of  them,  when  questioned  on  that 
point — and  they  were  questioned — professed  himself  a  loyal  ad- 
herent and  admirer  of  Wagner.  Not  one  of  these  lunatic  musi- 
cians failed  to  hail  Wagner  as  the  king  of  opera  and  his  works  as 
the  very  ultimate  of  melody.  There  you  are  ;  in  music,  as  in 
other  matters,  one  may  say,  'Like  master,  like  man.'  Wagner 
was  a  lunatic,  and  every  lunatic  of  musical  pretension  naturally 
flocks  to  his  flag." 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  Wagner's 
famous  musical  creed,  which  it  is  claimed  by  a  writer  in  Music, 
"every  musician  should  know  and  repeat,  even  as  the  faithful 
repeat  its  prototype  and  model  in  the  churches  "  : 

"I  believe  in  God,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  and  also  in  their 
disciples  and  apostles ;  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  the 
truth  of  the  one  indivisible  art ;  I  believe  that  this  art  comes  from 
God,  and  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  all  enlightened  human  beings; 
I  believe  that  whosoever  has  but  once  reveled  in  the  ennobling 
joys  of  this  exalted  art  will  serve  it  for  all  time,  nor  ever  prove 
untrue,  and  I  believe  that  through  this  art  all  may  find  salvation. 

"I  believe  in  a  Day  of  Judgment,  and  that  then  all  those  will 
be  damned  who  have  dared  in  this  world  to  deal  sordidly  with 
this  chaste  and  noble  art,  putting  it  to  shame  and  dishonoring  it, 
out  of  badness  of  heart  and  mere  greed  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses.  But,  contrariwise,  I  believe  that  the  true  disciples  of  this 
exalted  art  will  be  transfigured  in  a  heavenly  commingling  of 
sunny,  sweet-smelling  consonances,  and  will  be  united,  for  all 
eternity,  to  the  celestial  source  of  harmony.  " 


NOTES. 


WAS  WAGNER   CRAZY? 

DR.  WILLIAM  J.  O'SULLIVAN,  reputed  to  be  an  expert  on 
insanity,  after  spending  an  evening  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-House  during  the  recent  rendering  there  of  Wagner's 
creations,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  great  German  was  a 
"lunatic  of  sounds."     Nor  does  Dr.   O 'Sullivan   stand  entirely 


ACCORDING  to  The  Publishers'  Circular  6,008  new  books  -were  published 
last  year  in  England,  236  fewer  than  in  1897.  The  decrease  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  class  of  novels  and  juvenile  works. 

The  election  of  M.  Lavedan  to  occupy  the  fauteuil  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Meilhac  made  complete,  for  the  first  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  the  Forty  Immortals.  On  January  4,  however,  the 
death  of  Edouard  Herve  reduced  the  membership  of  the  Academy  to 
thirty-nine.     Again  there  is  a  chance  for  Zola. 

A  writer  in  The  Nation  calls  attention  to  the  number  of  reprints  of 
suppressed,  or  rare,  or  hitherto  unknown  writings  of  various  authors, 
which  have  come  upon  us  in  the  past  few  weeks.  One  magazine  has  dis- 
covered more  scraps  from  the  writing-desk  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
another  has  opened  for  us  some  note-books  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
We  have  had  newly  discovered  Thackerayana,  and  the  much-discussed 
resuscitation  of  the  lost  Shelley,  the  "Original  Poems  by  Victor  and 
Cazire."  Yet  the  suggestion  that  a  generation  so  absorbed  in  reprints  of 
the  departed  great  argues  in  the  act  its  own  literary  barrenness,  is  hardly 
justified  by  the  facts. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND     POPULAR 
DICTION. 


WEATHER-PRE- 


"  I  "HERE  ood    deal    of    mistaken    criticism  of    scientific 

A        weather-prediction,   based    largely   on   ignorance  of  wind 
ly  undertakes   to  do,  and   of  how  far   it  Elic- 
it.     With  many,  the  government  "probabilities  " 
are  to  be  placed  precisely  on  a  level  with  the  guesses  hazarded  by 
or   that   "weather-prophet"   of   local   fame.      The  Monthly 
Weather  Review  undertakes  to  enlighten  such  persons.     It  says  : 

"  During  the  past  few  months  the  editor  has  noticed  a  number 
of  newspaper  paragraphs  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  the 
weather  predictions  published  daily  by  the  officialsof  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  one  or  two  days  in  advance  and  those  published  by  the 
numerous 'farmers'  almanacs,  published  several  months  or  even 
a  year  in  advance,  and  sold  in  large  numbers  throughout  the 
country.  The  predictions  of  the  weather,  as  made  by  the  Weather 
Bureau,  are  based  entirely  upon  the  daily  maps  that  show  the 
actual  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  reported  by  reliable  ob- 
servers throughout  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  predic- 
tions in  the  various  almanacs  are  founded  upon  a  variety  of  prin- 
ciples, among  which  are  the  following: 

"i.  The  most  conservative  and  rational  almanacs  are  those 
that  compile  from  the  records  of  many  past  years  a  table  showing 
what  sort  of  weather  has  prevailed  most  frequently  on  the  respec- 
tive days  of  the  year. 

"2.  The  least  rational  almanacs  are  those  that  pretend  that  the 
weather  is  controlled  by  planetary  combinations  and  stellar  in- 
fluences, therefore  such  predictions  are  properly  said  to  be  based 
upon  astrology. 

"3.  An  intermediate  class  publishes  prediction  based  upon  the 
probability  of  spots  on  the  sun,  thereby  assuming  it  to  have  been 
demonstrated  that  the  solar  spots  control  terrestrial  weather. 

"4.  The  least  scientific  system  of  preparing  the  almanac  pre- 
dictions was  explained  to  the  editor  many  years  ago  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  almanac  made  the  greatest  pretensions  to  high  scien- 
tific accuracy.  This  gentleman  stated  that  on  certain  days  he  felt 
endowed  with  a  certain  ability  or  inspiration.  These  were  his 
weather-making  days,  on  which  he  sat  down  and  with  the  most 
absolute  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  work  wrote  up  the 
weather  for  the  coming  year,  continuing  at  the  work  for  a  consid- 
erable time  until  the  inspiration  seemed  to  leave  him,  whereupon 
he  necessarily  stopped  and  delayed  resuming  the  work  until  again 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  divination. 

"Doubtless  some  almanac-makers  adopt  a  combination  of  the 
four  preceding  methods,  but,  in  general,  these  seem  to  be  the 
principles  most  widely  recognized  in  the  long-range  predictions 
of  the  almanacs,  except  only  that  in  all  cases  the  authors  make 
free  use  of  a  system  of  general  and  rather  indefinite  terms  that 
will  apply  just  as  well  to  a  thunderstorm,  a  hurricane,  or  an 
earthquake.  The  warning,  '  Look  out  for  something  very  unusual 
about  this  time,'  is,  of  course,  not  a  meteorological  prediction, 
and  not  nearly  as  definite  as  the  railroad  signboard,  '  Look  out  for 
the  engine  when  the  bell  rings.' 

"It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Weather  Bureau  has  done 
wisely  in  abstaining  from  any  attempt  to  make  long-range  pic- 
dictions,  based  upon  any  or  all  of  the  four  methods  above  nun 

I.  The  method  that  is  actually  used  in  its  daily  work  has 
nothing  of  the  absurd  profundity  of  the  astrological  method,  but 
is    based    upon    the   simplest   common    sense.      The    hope    of    the 

by  Genera]  Slyer  in  [871  still  continues  to  be 

iely,  to  so  educate  every  citi/.en   that  he  may 
of  the  'lady  weather-maps  and   learn   to 
make  his  own  local  pi  • 

"In    connection    with    mi  f    in    general,  and    especially 

weathi  otis,  there  is  a  popular  tendency  to  make  a  mis- 

use of  the  word  'science.'      Knowledge   is  science  as  distin- 
guished from  the  world  of  imagination,  which   is  fiction.      What- 
iay  be  tailed   scientific,  but  whatever  is 
a]  or  untrue  is  certainly  not  scientific.      A  map  or  a  survey 
ICt  picture  of  the   true   location    of  every  spot 
on  the  earth's  surface  responds  to  scientific  geography.      A  cata- 


log of  all  the  plants  and  animals  on  the  earth  or  of  the  stars  in 
the  sky  constitutes  a  biological  or  an  astronomical  survey  and  is 
truly  scientific.  A  series  of  maps  of  the  weather  at  S  a.m.  daily 
is  a  scientific  meteorological  work,  and  any  prediction  of  the 
weather  that  can  be  logically  deduced  from  these  maps  is  a  scien- 
tific prediction.  But  a  lot  of  predictions  that  are  said  to  be  de- 
duced in  defiance  of  sound  logic  and  with  a  very  imperfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  nature  are  fanciful  fictions  and  not  scientific, 
because  they  are  contrary  to  all  sound  knowledge.  Science  can 
not  possibly  go  contrary  to  the  truth.  Most  scientific  knowledge 
is  so  simple  that  it  is  taught  in  the  schools  to  the  children.  There 
is  not  a  child  of  the  ten  millions  who  attend  our  public  schools 
who  has  not  been  taught  that  the  stars  and  planets  have  no  influ- 
ence on  human  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  fields 
of  study  that  are  so  difficult  that  only  a  few  have  time  and  taste 
to  devote  to  them.  These  may,  if  one  pleases,  be  called  the  most 
profound  depths  of  science,  but  they  are  perfectly  accessible  to 
every  logical  student,  and  a  century  hence  this  profound  science 
will  have  become  clear  to  all  and  will  be  taught  in  our  schools 
just  as  we  now  teach  that  which  was  unknown  in  the  time  of 
Galileo  and  which  is  even  yet  untaught  in  the  schools  of  Turkey 
and  China. 

"In  the  preceding  lines  we  have  had  in  mind  the  average  or 
normal  American  citizen,  one  that  believes  that  two  and  two  are 
four  and  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two 
points,  and  all  the  other  axioms  and  principles  of  natural  science. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  quite 
an  appreciable  percentage  of  human  beings  who  do  not  accept 
these  principles.  These  are  those  who  can  demonstrate  that  the 
world  is  flat ;  that  the  earth  does  not  revolve  daily  or  annually  ; 
who  believe  in  squaring  the  circle,  in  perpetual  motion,  the  Keely 
motor,  and  other  incongruities.  The  philosopher  De  Morgan  has 
well  styled  this  class  of  humanity  as  '  paradoxers. '  They  can  as- 
sent to  the  truth  of  principles  and  facts  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  never  indorse  ;  they  belong  to  a  different  part  of  the  universe 
from  that  world  in  which  we  live,  to  a  place  where  white  is  black, 
where  yes  means  no,  where  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole, 
where  time  runs  backward,  where  the  material  controls  the  spirit- 
ual. It  is  conceivable  that  the  Creator  may  have  created  many 
distinct  systems  of  worlds,  and  that  the  laws  which  obtain  in  our 
part  of  the  universe  do  not  hold  good  everywhere.  The  science 
that  we  are  studying  is  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  the  facts  that  belong  to  our  part  of  the  universe,  where  the 
'paradoxers  '  are  entirely  out  of  place. " 


COMPRESSED     AIR      FOR 
VEHICLES. 


HORSELESS 


THE  recent  formation  of  companies  for  the  operation  of  trucks 
for  heavy  traffic  by  compressed-air  motors  has  caused  con- 
siderable interest.  The  American  Machinist  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  first  step  would  be  properly  to  invent  and  operate  one 
of  the  proposed  vehicles,  which,  it  intimates,  now  exist  only  on 
paper.     It  says : 

"We  have  been,  as  we  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been,  be- 
lievers in  the  adaptability  and  efficiency  of  compressed  air  for 
certain  purposes  of  power  storage  and  transmission.  We  have- 
been  glad  to  do  what  we  could  to  spread  information  concerning 
it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  eminently  adapted.  We  have 
never  believed  and  never  represented  that  compressed  air  is  the 
best  means  of  power  transmission  in  existence,  or  that  it  can  ever 
supplant  other  means,  except  in  the  somewhat  limited  field  which 
tally  belongs  to  it.  In  shop  use,  with  which  we  have  most 
to  do,  it  has  shown  its  great  value,  especially  for  direct  hoisting 
and  for  the  driving  of  small  portable  tools,  just  as  it  had  previ- 
ously done  in  mining,  tunneling,  and  submarine  work.  The  field 
of  its  usefulness  has  latterly  broadened,  until  the  number  of  its 
occupations  is  legion.  A  couple  of  street-cars  were  run  for  ;i 
upon  one  of  the  surface  railway  lines  of  this  city  and  gave  a  most 
creditable  exhibition,  A  fine  power-station  and  a  full  equipment 
of  compressed-air  cars  for  one  of  the  cross  town  lines  of  the  city 
are  now  being  prepared,  and  will  soon,  we  hope,  be  in  successful 
and  permanent  operation.  The  air-compressing  plant  will  be 
much  superior  to  that  previously  employed,  and  the  motors  also 
will  exhibit  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  previously  acquired  I 
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rience,  so  that  the  present  most  strongly  entrenched  electric  sys- 
tems may  not,  after  all,  be  the  only  means  of  surface  traction. 

"But  we  are  promised  an  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  com- 
pressed air  far  more  pretentious  than  this.  It  is  proposing  to 
arise  in  its  might  and  drive  practically  all  the  horses  from  our 
streets.  The  autotruck  is  to  transform  the  city.  We  have  a 
great  boom  on  for  compressed  air.  There  is  an  American  Air 
Power  Company  with  a  capital  of  $7,000,000,  an  International 
Air  Power  Company  with  a  capital  also  of  $7,000,000;  a  New 
York  Autotruck  Company,  $10,000,000.  and  a  Chicago  Autotruck 
Company,  $10,000,000.  Such  eminent  engineers  as  Richard 
Croker  and  Joseph  Leiter  are  operating  the  machinery,  stock  is 
selling,  audits  'value  '  is  advancing.  Some  of  it  has  been  quoted 
above  70;  but  where  is  the  truck,  and  what  can  it  do?  Where  is 
the  first  truck,  and  where  is  there  any  promising  record  of  its 
practical  performance?  There  is  a  truck  which  has  hauled  cast- 
ings around  a  factory  yard  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  that,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  is  all  that  there  is  as  yet  to  show.  Two  fac- 
tories are  ready  to  rush  out  the  trucks,  but  are  they  yet  invented? 
We  are  not  here  implying  that  they  are  not ;  but  the  question 
would  seem  to  be  a  proper  one.  When  stock  is  for  sale  the  stock 
buyers  should  know  what  they  are  buying.  Do  they  know  in  the 
present  case  ? " 

In  discussing  the  proposition  that  New  York  ice-wagons  should 
be  run  by  motors.  Industries  and  Iron  asserts  that  even  if  orders 
for  sufficient  wagons  should  be  divided  among  all  the  motor- 
wagon  builders  in  the  world,  they  could  not  be  secured  before  the 
year  1900.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Both  steam  and  petrol  motors  would  appear  to  be  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  than  either  compressed  air  or  electricity.  The 
most  urgent  need  for  the  steam-motors  is  an  efficient  condenser, 
and  the  most  urgent  need  for  a  petrol-engine,  of  the  requisite 
power,  would  be  the  supply  of  cooling  water  for  the  cylinders. 
The  waste  arising  from  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  carried,  apart 
from  the  effect  of  six  or  eight  tons  of  ice  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
engine,  would  appear  to  contribute  in  no  mean  degree  toward  the 
provision  of  these  absolute  necessities." 

Meanwhile  the  great  non-speculative  public  is  looking  on  with 
mild  interest  and  awaits  with  considerable  curiosity  the  advent 
of  the  first  compressed-air  "autotruck.  " 


WHAT   ARETHE   X-RAYS? 

JAMES   QUICK  concludes  an  article  in  Knowledge  (iNovem- 
ber  1)   on  "Progress  in   Radiography"    with  the  following 
ption  of  the  most  recent  theories  of  the  Roentgen  rays.     He 
says  : 

"What,  now,  is  the  mechanism  producing  Roentgen  rays?  Do 
they  consist  of  molecular  streams,  or  are  they  of  the  nature  of 
vibrations — transverse  or  longitudinal?  Here  we  are  confronted 
with  a  host  of  hypotheses  and  theories  that  would  demand  much 
more  space  than  is  here  possible  to  discuss  adequately. 

"Experiments  by  Roentgen,  Battelli,  and  others  have  tended 
to  show  that  Roentgen  and  cathode  rays  are  of  the  same  nature, 
but  that  the  former  constitute  only  part  of  the  latter.  The  clear 
distinction,  however,  between  actual  similarity  is  expressed  by 
the  absolute  non-deviation  of  Roentgen  rays  in  a  magnetic  field, 
while  this  phenomenon  is  a  strong  characteristic  of  cathode  rays. 
The  numerous  researches  by  Swinton  and  others  seem  to  place 
beyond  doubt  the  molecular  nature  of  cathode  rays,  and  to  prove 
that  they  consist  of  electrified  atoms  or  ions  in  rapid  progressive 
motion,  while  the  general  opinion  of  physicists  seems  to  be  set- 
tling toward  a  wave  or  ether  theory  for  the  Roentgen  rays.  The 
difficulty  of  formulating  a  perfectly  satisfactory  theory  is  great, 
however,  when  one  has  to  contend  with  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
direct  proof  of  reflection,  refraction,  or  even  polarization  of  the 
rays.  If  polarization  could  be  proved  it  would  simplify  matters, 
as  it  would  show  the  vibrations  to  be  transversal.  The  three 
principal  hypotheses  under  discussion  at  the  present  time  are  : 
Firstly,  the  ultracorpuscular  theory,  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson; 
secondly,  that  the  rays  are  transverse  ether  waves,  and  of  such 
excessively  short  wave-lengths  that  they  are  an  extreme  case  of 
ultra-violet  light;    thirdly,  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  G.  Stokes,  that 


they  consist  of  transverse  waves  in  the  same  manner  as  light 
waves,  but  that  they  differ  from  the  latter  in  that  they  do  not  form 
regular  trains  of  wavelets — a  half  million  or  more,  on  the  aver- 
age, in  each  train — but  are  solitary  waves,  each  'train  '  consisting 
of  but  one  or  two  wavelets  at  the  most. 

"The  first  of  these  theories  is  truly  a  startling  one,  for  it  as- 
sumes that  the  atoms  of  ordinary  matter  can  be  pulverized  into 
still  finer  particles,  and  that  even  solid  bodies  may  be  penetrated 
by  the  flight  of  such  sub-atoms  traveling  with  enormous  velocity, 
It  also  opens  up  the  question  of  the  divisibility  of  the  atom,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  an  amazing  one  to  face. 

"Stokes's  theory  amounts  to  this  :  That  cathode  rays  consist  of 
negatively  charged  missiles,  shot  in  showers  like  hedge-firing, 
from  the  negative  electrode  against  a  target  (the  anti-cathode), 
which  receives  and  suddenly  arrests  them  ;  and  that  the  Roentgen 
rays  are  due  to  the  independent  pulses  propagated  through  the 
ether  when  the  advances  of  their  negative  charges  are  thus 
abruptly  stopped  or  altered.  The  radiation  from  the  target 
reaches  the  object  which  is  being  skiagraphed  as  an  undulation 
consisting  of  irregular  pulses. 

"This  view  has  been  advanced  by  Johnston  Stoney  in  analyzing 
these  irregular  undulations  and  resolving  them  into  trains  of 
waves  of  different  wave-lengths,  among  which  waves  of  short 
wave-length  are  abundant  if  the  hedge-firing  has  been  sufficiently 
violent  and  irregular.  The  object  will  then  be  opaque  to  the 
longer  waves  but  transparent  to  the  short  ones,  and  the  Roentgen 
effects  follow.  This  explanation  tends  to  bring  Stokes's  theory 
into  agreement  with  the  theory  of  Sagnac  and  others,  that  the 
rays  are  of  the  nature  of  light  waves,  but  with  excessively  short 
ultra-violet  wave-lengths." 


A    NEW   SUBMARINE   BOAT. 

T^HE  submarine  boat  is  like  the  flying-machine  in  that  its  de- 
*■  velopment  appears  to  be  just  at  that  point  where  success 
may  be  attained  very  shortly  or  may  be  postponed  for  many 
years.  The  French  are  very  active  in  building  submarine  boats, 
and  have  turned  out  a  number,  each  one  of  which,  as  Industries 
and  Iron  sarcastically  remarks,  is  enthusiastically  announced  as 
a  wonderful  success,  and  is  then  heard  of  no  more.  The  latest 
is  the  Gustave  Zede,  which  is  thus  compared  with  the  Holland 
— our  own  most  recent  effort  in  this  line — by  a  writer  in  Elec- 
tricity : 

"This  boat,  which  has  passed  successfully  through  several 
severe  tests,  is  apparently  hailed  by  the  ever-enthusiastic  and  ex- 
citable Frenchmen  as  the  final  solution  of  the  submarine  torpedo- 
boat  problem,  and  would  enable  them,  so  they  confidently  be- 
lieve, to  cope  successfully  with  England's  greater  navy  were  a 
war  between  those  two  nations  ever  declared.  In  general  ap- 
pearance and  method  of  propulsion  the  Gustave  Zede  much 
resembles  the  submarine  boat  Holland,  the  principal  difference 
being  one  of  dimension,  as  the  former  is  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  latter.  The  boat  invented  by  Mr.  John  P.  Holland,  and 
which  is  now  being  tested  as  a  submarine  torpedo-thrower  by  the 
United  States  Government,  is  53  feet  in  length  by  10  feet  3  inches 
in  width,  whereas  the  French  boat  has  a  length  of  131  feet  and  is 
proportionally  wider.  Both  are  cigar-shaped,  built  of  steel,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  a  heavy  external  pressure.  The  Gustave 
Zede  is  submerged  solely  by  means  of  horizontal  rudders,  where- 
as the  Holland  boat  may  be  submerged  either  by  admitting  water 
to  a  number  of  tanks,  or  when  properly  balanced  may  be  made  to 
dive  by  the  use  of  horizontal  rudders.  In  this  regard  it  would 
seem  as  tho  the  Holland  boat  had  a  decided  advantage  over  its 
rival,  for  a  number  of  practical  tests  made  some  time  ago  showed 
definitely  that  horizontal  rudders  could  not  always  be  depended 
upon  unless  the  craft  was  properly  balanced.  By  admitting 
water  to  the  tanks  in  the  case  of  the  Holland  boat  almost  any 
desired  degree  of  buoyancy  may  be  obtained. 

"As  regards  motive  power,  both  crafts  when  submerged  make 
use  of  electricity,  which  is  stored  in  batteries  that  likewise  serve 
as  ballast.  When  traveling  along  the  surface,  however,  the  Hol- 
land boat  is  propelled  by  means  of  a  50  horse-power  gasoline 
engine.  In  the  matter  of  speed  it  would  seem  as  tho  the  Gustave 
Zede  had  slightly  the  advantage,  for,  if  reports  may  be  trusted. 
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the  French  boat  is  capable  of  making  ten  knots  an  hour  while 
totally  submerged,  whereas  the  Holland  makes,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  between  eight  and  nine.  Both  of  these  submarine 
crafts  are  equipped  with  a  strong  electric  light  and  reflector  to  be 
used  when  submerged,  that  of  the  Gustave  Zidi  being  especially 
powerful,  the  reflector,  consisting  as  it  does  of  rims  of  prismatic 
much  resembling  the  optical  apparatus  made  use  of  in 
lighthouse  lanterns. 

"Judging  from  the  official  tests  wore  made  of  the  Holland 'in 
the  lower  bay  90  November  14  last,  when  the  naval  board  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  pronounced  themselves  as  highly  pleased 
with  the  results,  as  well  as  from  the  trial  of  the  Gustave  Zedi  at 
Salins  d'Hyeres,  where  it  was  definitely  proven  that  the  sub- 
marine boat  was  capable  of  surprising  battle-ships,  it  would  seem 
as  tho  a  revolution  in  the  methods  of  carrying  on  naval  warfare 
were  imminent,  due  principally  to  the  development  of  electricity, 
and  especially  the  storage-battery,  which  has  made  it  possible  to 
obtain  for  submarine  use  a  motive  power  which  does  not  consume 
oxygen  and  necessitates  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
space. " 

ANCIENT  GLASS    MIRRORS. 

THE  art  of  making  glass  mirrors  backed  with  brilliant  metal 
is  often  regarded  as  a  modern  one,  but,  as  shown  by  M.  G. 
Angerville  in  an  article  in  La  Science  lllustrce  (Paris.  January 
7) ,  recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  it  was  in  use  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  altho  lead  was  the  metal  then  commonly  employed. 
Says  M.  Angerville: 

"The  ancients  generally  employed  metallic  mirrors.  They 
were  also  acquainted  with  glass  mirrors,  but  these  latter  were 
always  of  small  size.  The  existence  of  glass  mirrors  among  the 
ancients  was  known  to  us,  before  last  year,  only  by  several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  different  authors. 

"Pliny  mentions  the  glass  mirrors  found  at  Sidon,  but  does  not 
speak  of  their  metallic  covering.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  a 
commentator  of  Aristotle,  says  in  his  'Problems,'  which  date  from 
the  third  century  of  our  era:  'Why  have  glass  mirrors  such  bril- 
liancy?    Because  they  are  backed  with  tin.' 

"In  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  camp  of  Saalburg  has  been 
brought  to  light  a  piece  of  a  mirror  backed  with  gold-leaf,  and 
other  similar  mirrors  have  been  found  at  Ratisbon. 

"The  use  of  metal  leaf — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin — was 
current  in  the  arts  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,' 
says  M.  Berthelot,  who  has  recently  investigated  the  history  of 
the  mirror  industry.  'The  fabrication  of  gold  and  silver  leaf  has 
often  been  described.  Among  other  uses,  these  leaves  were  ap- 
plied to  glass  by  glue.  Artists  must  have  soon  perceived  that 
reflected  images  were  produced  by  objects  thus  backed,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  perfectly  reflecting  surfaces  in  this  way.' 

"  Por  this  reason  the  use  of  melted  lead  was  devised.  This  last 
point  was  established  by  M.  Berthelot  in  1897. 

"  M.  Robert,  custodian  of  the  Archeological  Museum  at  Reims, 
sent  to  the  illustrious  chemist  the  de'bris  of  mirrors  found  in  the 
Gallo- Roman  tombs  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era, 
discovered  in  the  environs  of  the  city.  The  largest  was  5  centi- 
meters [2  inches]  in  diameter;  it  was  curved  like  a  watch-glass, 
and  about  half  a  millimeter  [.02  of  an  inch]  thick.  Its  convex 
surface,  smooth  and  shining,  represented  a  spherical  segment 
corresponding  to  a  sphere  of  about  20  decimeters  [80  inches]  in 
diameter.  The  concave  surface  was  filled  with  lead,  changed 
1  litharge  owing  to  the  long  action  of 
I  r  and  the  moist  earth.  The  other  fragments  gave  similar 
results  when  examined  and  chemically  analyzed. 

"M.  Berthelot  thus  explains  their  mode  of  manufacture :  'The 
a  thin  layer  of  melted  lead  into  the 

ivity  of  tl  huh    was  probably   heated   previously. 

.   .   .   This  application  may  have  been   made  I  nated  seg- 

ment or  to  tho  interior  of  the  original   hollow  sphere,  which   per- 
A-ould  have  been  the  best  way.      It  could  then  have  been  cut 
up   into    milTOl  .    any  case,  the  application   of 

era  of  lead   must  have  .mpanicd   by  consid- 

erabl(  on.  .  .  . ' 

"These    mirrors   of    gla  d    with    metal     were    carried 

t  the    Roman  empire,  to  (iaul   and  Thrace,  and  even  to 

.  t,  in  August,  1S98,  M.  Berthelot  had  occasion  to 


examine  one  of  the  thirteen  glass  mirrors  found  three  years  be- 
fore in  Bulgaria,  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  of  our  era.  and  two  other  mirrors  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Egyptian  city  of  Antinoe. 

"The  first,  sent  by  M.  Dobrusky,  director  of  the  Sofia  Museum, 

is  circular,  47  millimeters  [iji  inches]  in  diameter;    it  has  traces 

of  a  handle  and  is  enclosed  in  a  metallic  frame  decorated  with  a 

garland.     The  backing  layer,  formed  originally  of  melted  lead. 

e  tenth  of  a  millimeter  thick. 

"The  two  others  were  sent  by  M.  Guimet,  founder  of  thi 
seum.     One  of  them   was  surrounded   by  a  pentagonal   pli 
case;    it  was  only  5  millimeters  [J  inch]  in  diameter.     The 
ond,  found  in  a  Byzantine  tomb  in  the  hands  of  a  young  girl,  still 
gives  very  clear  images;   it  is  framed  in  metal  ornamented  with 
fourteen  little  roses  in  relief,  and  is  furnished  with  a  ring. 

"All  are  made  in  the  same  way:  they  are  small,  very  thin, 
and  evidently  cut  from  blown-glass  globes  into  which  melted 
lead  had  been  poured.  They  were  then  placed  in  a  frame  of 
metal,  plaster,  or  wood. 

"  What  became  of  this  process  early  in  the  Middle  Ages?  Was 
it  lost  for  the  time,  or  did  its  tradition  continue?  New  discover- 
ies will  doubtless  enlighten  us  on  this  point. 

"However  this  may  be,  in  1250  Vincent  de  Beauvais  describes 
the  fabrication  of  glass  mirrors,  and  shows  how  to  pour  the  melted 
lead  into  the  hot  glass.  The  monk  John  Packlam,  Roger  Bacon, 
and  Raymond  Tully  also  speak  of  it. 

"  It  was  not  until  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at 
Murano,  that  melted  lead  was  abandoned.  It  necessitated  the 
use  of  heat,  and  consequently  of  thin  glass,  to  avoid  breaking. 
The  properties  of  tin  amalgam,  then  recently  discovered,  enabled 
a  new  method  to  be  used. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  in  use 
together  metallic  mirrors,  glass  mirrors  backed  with  metal,  and 
tinned  mirrors. " —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   COLLEGE    REUNION     BY   TELEPHONE. 

rT^IIE  following  account  of  a  successful  attempt  to  hold  joint 
■*■       reunions  of  college  alumni  in  different  cities  by  connecting 
them  by  means  of  the  long-distance  telephone  is  from  The  1 1' est- 
t-rn  Electrician,  Chicago,  February  11.     Says  that  journal : 

"At  the  very  successful  dinner  of  the  Northwestern  Association 
of  the  Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  held 
in  Chicago  on  the  night  of  February  3.  a  noteworthy  use  was 
made  of  the  long-distance  telephone  to  put  the  gentlemen  present 
in  communication  with  similar  gatherings  of  alumni  in  Boston 
and  St.  Louis  and  with  the  laboratory  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  at 
South  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  an  orchestra  in  Milwaukee.  The  idea 
originated  with  the  officers  of  the  Chicago  association,  and  it  met 
with  such  an  enthusiastic  reception  that  it  grew  to  dimensions  not 
anticipated  when  it  was  first  suggested.  The  affair  attracted 
great  attention  from  the  press  of  the  country  and  proved  a  very 
enjoyable  feature  of  the  several  banquets 

"In  Boston,  the  home  of  the  Institute,  the  alumni,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  150,  dined  at  the  Technology  Club,  79  Newbury 
Street;  in  Chicago  130  gentlemen  sat  down  at  the  University 
Club,  iid  Dearborn  Street;  in  St.  Louis  the  enthusiasm  was  so 
great  that  it  was  at  one  time  reported  that  1.900  were  present,  but 
a  tally  showed  that  nine  men  were  doing  the  cheering.  The  ar- 
rangements at  Chicago  were  very  simple.  The  University  Club 
is  but  a  few  feet  from  the  new  Central  Exchange  of  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Company,  and  a  couple  of  extra  wires  carried  from 
window  to  window  made  the  connection  ....  In  the  banquet- 
room  there  were  about  sixty  receivers  distributed  on  the  tables, 
QOUgh  to  go  around,  but  enough  to  give  every  man  a  chance 
to  hear  about  half  of  the  time.  A  portable  desk  set  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  central  table  in  front  of  President  Ferguson, 
and  close  at  hand  was  a  stationary  cabinet  set.  at  which  Mr. 
Andrews  officiated  to  make  the  opening  arrangements.  The  talk- 
ing from  Chicago  was  done  through  these  two  transmitters,  but, 
of  curse,  every  one  who  had  a  receiver  could  hear.  At  1 
there  were  30  receivers 

"  During  the  dinner  and  afterward,  except  when  cut  off  for  con- 
versation, the  music  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Palm  Garden,  Mil- 
waukee, was  coming  over  the  wire.     The  guests  could  pick  up  a 
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receiver  and  listen  to  a  tow  bars  at  almost  any  time.  When  the 
coffee-and-cigar  period  of  the  dinner  was  reached  Mr.  Andrews 
called  up  Mr.  Edison's  laboratory  at  South  Orange,  X.  J.,  and 
asked  for  Mr.  Edison.  There  was  no  trouble  in  getting  the  con- 
nection, and  the  voice  of  the  speaker  came  over  the  wire  clear  and 
distinct.  Mr.  Edison's  remarks  were  listened  to  with  keen  inter- 
est  

"After  Mr.  Edison's  little  speech  the  alumni  in  Boston,  Chi- 
cago, and  St.  Louis  received  some  instruction  and  a  great  deal  o( 
entertainment  through  the  telephones.  Speeches  of  Mayor 
Quincy,  President  Crafts  of  the  Institute,  and  President  Miller 
of  the  General  Alumni  Association  wore  hoard  from  Boston,  not 
so  clearly  as  Mr.  Edison's,  but  fairly  well.  Cheers  were  ex- 
changed ;  classmates  chaffed  each  other,  and  'roasts  '  and  'gags  ' 
relieved  the  set  speeches,  much  as  if  all  the  'boys  '  had  met  in  one 
place.  President  Crafts  expressed  the  hope  that  at  the  next  an- 
nual banquet  the  alumni  would  be  able  to  see  one  another  from 
afar  by  electricity  as  well  as  hear.  Governor  Roosevelt  of  New 
York  was  unable  to  talk  over  the  telephone,  as  had  been  expected, 
owing  to  an  imperative  engagement  that  took  him  to  a  private 
residence  in  New  York  City  where  there  was  no  instrument. 

"For  three  hours  the  banqueters  'held  the  wire,'  and  they  en- 
joyed the  privilege  to  the  utmost.  It  was  the  largest  and  most 
successful  'telephone  reunion  '  ever  attempted." 


LONG    DISTANCE    POWER-TRANSMISSION. 

IX  a  paper  read  recently  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  England, 
Prof.  George  Forbes  proposes  to  perform  some  wonderful  feats 
in  the  way  of  power-transmission  by  means  of  electricity.  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  will  be  remembered  as  the  English  engineer  em- 
ployed by  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Company  who  took  to  himself 
all  the  credit  of  "harnessing  the  falls"  and  otherwise  made  him- 
self unpopular  in  this  country  by  his  strictures  on  American 
engineers  after  his  return  home.  It  is  perhaps  on  account  of  this 
unpopularity  that  The  Engineering  Magazine  waxes  sarcastic 
at  the  expense  of  his  present  paper,  which  it  describes  as  belong- 
ing to  the  "variety  of  electrical  literature  best  described  as  trans- 
scendental,"  and  as  being  facetious,  altho  "unintentionally  so." 
Professor  Forbes's  paper  outlines  a  plan  for  transmitting  energy 
from  Victoria  Falls,  on  the  Zambesi  River,  to  the  Rand  country 
(from  350  to  500  miles) ,  and  mentions  as  commercially  possible  the 
lighting  of  Cairo  from  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  400  miles  dis- 
tant. The  English  professor's  plans  for  financing  his  scheme  are 
found  especially  amusing  by  his  anonymous  critic,  who  says: 

"It  [the  paper]  even  goes  into  details  and  gives  figures,  and, 
among  other  things,  develops  an  entirely  new  idea  in  financing 
plants,  proposing  to  use  an  indeterminate,  but  enormous,  num- 
ber of  tons  of  copper  wire,  hung  up  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  as  a 
security  upon  which  to  borrow  money  at  4  per  cent.  The  details 
are  as  amusing  as  ingenious. 

"It  is  assumed  that,  for  a  400-mile  transmission,  all  the  power 
transmitted — say,  1 ,000  horse-power — can  be  sold  at  ^50  per  horse- 
power year.  It  is  demonstrated  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  plant  will  earn  40  per  cent,  annually  above  the  mortgage  on 
the  copper,  which,  as  the  author  ingenuously  says,  'may  be  taken 
away,  if  the  company  fails,  and  is  an  absolutely  safe  security.' 
It  is  assumed  that  20,000  volts  will  be  used,  that  the  operation 
cost  of  the  generating  plant  will  be  ,£20,000  per  year,  and  that 
nothing  will  ever  happen  to  necessitate  repairs.  The  copper — 
3,600  tons  of  it  in  this  case — is  to  be  borrowed  for  an  annual- 
interest  payment  of  4  per  cent,  on  its  cost — about  ^10.800  a  year. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  annual  income  is  ^50.000,  there  will 
be  enough  profit  to  pay  about  40  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  cost  of 
the  electrical  machinery. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  proposition,  but  it  has  its  disadvantages. 
If  such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  copper, 
and  if  the  line  miraculously  supported  itself,  like  Mohammed's 
coffin,  without  poles,  along  a  costless  right  of  way  and  without 
attention,  to  a  region  where  people  are  willing  to  pay  ^50  per 
year  for  1  horse-power;  and  if  there  were  no  depreciation,  no 
wind-storms,  no  lightning,  no  earthquakes ;  and  if  power  cost 
nothing  at  the  generating  end — this  would  be  a  truly  magnificent 
scheme.     It  would  pay  handsomely — until  somebody  should  build 


a  railway  and  haul  into  its  district  concentrated  power  in  the 
shape  of  coal.  Doubtless  such  a  railway  could  obtain  its  capital 
for  rails  on  the  same  basis  as  that  proposed  above  for  borrowing 
copper." 

FERMENTATION    WITHOUT  YEAST. 

A  RESULT  of  great  importance  has  been  obtained  by  Profes- 
sor Buchner,  of  Tubingen  University,  who  has  succeeded 
in  inducing  fermentation  by  using  a  solution  of  crushed  yeast  cells 
containing  no  living  cells  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  process, 
which  has  always  been  supposed  never  to  occur  except  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  yeast-growth,  is  now  shown  to  depend  merely 
on  a  chemical  product  of  that  growth.  This  corresponds  to  the 
discovery  in  medicine  that  most  germ  diseases  are  caused  not 
directly  by  the  growth  of  the  germs,  but  by  the  poisons  that  they 
generate  in  the  body.  In  an  abstract  of  Professor  Buchner's 
paper  contributed  to  Science  (December  23)  by  Prof.  H.  \V. 
Wiley,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
writer  says: 

"Most  interesting  is  the  deportment  of  the  yeast  juice  toward 
sugars.  Fermentation  is  set  up  much  quicker  than  by  yeast  and 
proceeds  much  faster.  Quite  a  number  of  sugar  solutions  treated 
with  the  ferment  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper  were  in  rapid 
action  before  the  close.  The  evolved  gas  is  almost  pure  carbon 
dioxid.  The  reaction  is  made  much  quicker  if  a  small  amount  of 
sugar  is  dissolved  in  large  volume  of  the  yeast  liquor.  The  vital- 
ity of  the  ferments  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which 
time  their  activity  is  rapidly  diminished.  When  carefully  dried 
at  a  low  temperature  the  vitality  of  the  ferments  is  not  destroyed, 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  desiccated  state  the  active  properties 
of  the  mixture  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without  loss. 

"It  follows,  as  a  result  of  these  investigations,  that  living  cells 
are  not  necessary  to  fermentation,  and  thus  another  of  the 
fetishes  of  the  old  chemistry  is  destroyed.  Fermentation  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  act  produced  by  living 
organisms.  It  is  simply  due  to  the  chemical  power  of  an  amylo- 
lyte  acting  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  the  ordinary  digestive 
ferments.  It  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  isolate  the  fermentative 
enzyme,  partly  because  of  its  instability,  but  chiefly  because  of 
the  presence  of  other  enzymes." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  lighting' of  a  room,"  says  The  Pharmaceutical  Bra,  "depends,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  color  and  the  material  of  the  walls  ;  in  other  words, 
upon  the  percentage  of  light  reflected  by  them.  Recent  experiments  have 
shown  the  proportion  of  light  reflected  to  be  in  percentages  as  follows  : 
Black  velvet,  0.4;  black  cloth,  1.2;  black  paper,  4.5;  dark  blue,  6.5;  dark 
green,  101  ;  light  red,  16.2  ;  dark  yellow,  20  ;  blue,  30  ;  light  yellow,  40  ;  lignt 
green,  46.5  ;  light  orange,  54-8  ;  white,  70 ;  mirror,  92.3." 

"The  famous  gravity  road,  owned  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany, and  which  has  been  operated,  we  believe,  since  1829,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned, together  with  the  canal  in  connection  with  which  it  has  been  oper- 
ated," says  The  Scientific  American  Supplenient.  "The  management  finds 
that  it  can  ship  its  coal  by  steam  railway  cheaper.  Arrangement  for  hand- 
ling this  coal  traffic  has  been  made  with  the  Erie.  The  change  will  seriously 
affect  the  towns  of  Honesdale  and  Carbondale,  and  will  take  from  the 
traveling  public  one  of  its  famous  novelties — a  ride  over  the  gravity  road." 

THE  question  of  the  porosity  of  thin  steel  plates  under  heavy  hydraulic 
pressure  having  been  raised,  experiments  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard  with  the  view  of  settling  the  point  in  a  practical  way. 
According  to  a  report  in  Engineering,  "pieces  of  sheet  steel  of  |  inch,  J  inch, 
<fo  inch,  and  ^j  inch  in  thickness  were  subjected  to  a  water  pressure  of  6,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  in  no  case  was  any  percolation  found.  A  f- 
inch  rivet  joining  two  J-inch  plates  also  proved  tight  under  the  same  pres- 
sure. A  test  was  also  made  to  determine  the  friction  of  water  under  high 
pressure,  and  while  it  was  inclusive,  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  friction 
of  water  under  high  pressure  was  any  greater  than  the  friction  of  water 
not  under  pressure." 

After  noting  the  fact  that  English  cities  are  awakening  to  the  advan- 
tages of  electric  traction,  but  that,  having  fallen  behind  hand  in  this  matter, 
they  are  obliged  to  look  abroad,  especially  to  this  country,  for  equipment. 
The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  says:  "It  does  seem  rather  strange 
that  the  nation  which  has  always  taken  such  a  leading  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electricity  in  experimental  and  theoretical  ways  should  at  this 
time  be  found  so  far  in  the  rear  in  the  practical  application  of  electricity 
to  what  in  this  country  is  one  of  its  best  developed  uses— that  of  the  street 
railway.  It  was  only  a  few  years  airo  that  electrical  students  in  the  United 
States  had  to  send  to  England  for  all  their  text-books,  and  now  we  have 
the  spectacle  of  English  engineers  sending  to  the  United  States  for  machi- 
nery designed  according  to  the  ideas  of  those  former  students." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


WHEN    WERE  THE    EOOKS   OF  THE    NEW 
TESTAMENT   WRITTEN? 

DURING  the  past  decade  the  constant  tendency  in  the  de- 
partment of  New-Testament  research  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  conservative  and  traditional  views  Only  about  one  gen- 
eration ago  the  Baur  or  Tubingen  school  was  in  its  glory,  ac- 
cepting  only  the  four  leading  epistles  of  Paul's  as  genuine,  and 
that  for  the  reason  that  they  contained  evidences  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  types  of  Christianity  for 
supremacy  in  the  primitive  church.  Step  by  step  the  liberal  and 
critical  views  have  been  modified,  until  such  a  modern  critical 
protagonist  as  Harnack,  in  his  "Chronology  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment Literature,"  seems  to  acknowledge  in  a  certain  form  the 
authenticity  of  each  and  every  book  of  the  New-Testament  canon, 
with  the  exception  of  Second  Peter  ;  and  Julicher,  another  leading 
representative  of  this  school,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, has  done  practically  the  same.  Now  another  scholarly 
defense  of  the  authenticity  of  all  these  writings  and  in  substance 
a  defense  of  the  traditional  views  of  the  church  on  this  subject, 
has  appeared,  entitled,  "Einleitung  in  das  neue  Testament,"  by 
Prof.  Theodor  Zahn,  of  the  University  of  Erlangen.  His  re- 
searches represent  the  best  results  of  conservative  scholarship, 
altho  he  has  made  a  readjustment,  so  far  as  the  chronology  of  the 
New-Testament  writings  are  concerned,  that  makes  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  case  all  the  more  interesting  and  instructive.  His 
conclusions  are  substantially  these  : 

The  earliest  book  in  the  New-Testament  collection  is  the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  James,  which  dates  from  about  50  a.d.,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  early  Jewish  converts  at  a  time  when  there  were 
practically  no  Gentile  congregations  in  existence.  For  this  rea- 
son it  is  entirely  incorrect  to  argue  that  James  in  his  presentation 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  aims  to  antagonize  or  criticize  or 
even  supplement  the  Pauline  doctrine,  as  expounded  especially 
in  Romans.  Rather  James  desires  to  oppose  a  common  mistake  in 
primitive  Christianity,  when  the  doctrine  of  free  grace  was  abused 
to  excuse  inactivity  in  Christian  work.  With  much  better  reason 
can  we  say  that  Romans  refers  to  James  than  that  James  refers  to 
Romans.  The  next  New-Testament  book  is  from  the  pen  of  Paul, 
namely  Galatians,  written  early  in  53.  It  is  a  common  mistake 
to  regard  Thessalonians  as  antedating  Galatians.  These  two  let- 
ters were  indeed  written  in  this  year,  but  not  as  early  as  Gala- 
tians. A  letter  which  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  either  late 
in  56  or  the  beginning  of  57,  has  been  lost  ami  is  not  in  our  col- 
lection. Our  First  Corinthians  is  really  the  second  of  the  Corin- 
thian series  and  was  written  about  Easter  57,  while  the  second, 
or  really  third,  letter  to  this  congregation  dates  from  November 
or  1  December  of  the  same  year.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was 
sent  in  the  following  spring  during  the  three-months'  stay  of  Paul 
in  Greece.  Paul  arrives  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  61,  but  does 
not  write  the  Epistles  to  the  Bphesians,  Colossians,  anil  Philemon 
until  the  summer  of  the  next  year.  During  62  the  Second  Epistle 
of  I'eter  was  also  written,  which  thus  antedates  the  First.  Dur- 
ing this  same  year  Matthew  writes  his  Aramaic  Gospel  in  Pales- 
tine, and  St.  Paul,  in  the  summer  of  63,  sends  his  Letter  to  the 
Philip  About  this  same  time  Paul  is  released  from  the  first 

captivity  in  Rome  and  goes  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  while  1' 
from  Rome.  send-,  bis  First  Epistle  in  the  spring  of'  (14,  ami  Mark, 
during  tin-  ar,  is  engaged  in  the  prepara- 

1   his  Gospel   in  the  same  city.      Paul  returns  from  Spain  in 

does  not  arrive  in  Rome 
until  the  spring  of  66,  when  hi  ted  and  thrown  into 

captivity,  at  which   time  he   writes   2   Timothy.      lie   is  beheaded 
either  at  the  clo  ruling  of  (.7,  about  three 

after  the   ■  under   Nero.      The 

1   'if   Mark    is  published  and   the   Letter  of  Jude 

about-;.      The    writings   .,f    Luke   were    not   given    to   the    world 

until   this  '.hen  both  pel  and  the  Acts  were 

•  'her.      It  had  evidently  been   the  purpose  of  Luke 

to  publish  a  third  part  of   this  historic  work,  but  the   indications 


are  that  he  did  not  carry  out  this  intention.  The  Letter  to  the 
Hebrews  from  an  unknown  writer  was  written  in  So,  and  five  years 
later  the  Greek  translation  of  Matthew  appeared.  The  Joannine 
writings  are  the  latest  group  in  the  New-Testament  collection. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  letters  of  John  were  written  between 
the  years  So  and  90,  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  the  last  addi- 
tion to  the  New-Testament  canon,  dates  from  the  year  95,  or  fully 
live  years  before  the  death  of  the  Apostle  himself. 

Thus  the  entire  literature  of  the  New  Testament  was  written 
within  a  period  of  less  than  fifty  years. 


THE    NEW   CATECHISM    AGAIN. 

THE  new  catechism  put  forth  by  the  free  churches  of  England 
(see  Literary  Digest,  February  11  and  February  iS)  rivals 
the  anti-ritualistic  agitation  in  that  country  as  a  subject  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  the  religious  discussion  of  the  time.  Many 
of  the  Protestant  papers  in  this  country  have  published  the  cate- 
chism in  full  with  accompanying  editorial  comments.  The  latter 
have  been  for  the  most  part  of  a  sympathetic  and  approving  char- 
acter. In  a  second  editorial  note  referring  to  it  The  Con^> 
iionalist  says  that  "the  Czar's  proposal  for  peace  among  the 
nations  is  not  more  remarkable  in  its  way  than  the  proclamation 
of  peace  among  the  denominations  with  which  the  present  year 
began."  The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal,  New 
York)  cordially  commends  the  catechism  for  family  use  and  says : 
"It  exhibits  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gospel,  supported 
by  the  concurrent  faith  of  so  many  branches  of  the  Christian 
church,  in  an  easily  comprehended  form,  and  consequently  would 
be  a  great  aid  to  a  systematic  view  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  serious  inquirers. "  The  Interior  (Presby- 
terian, Chicago)  declares:  "The  days  of  schism  and  polemics 
having  passed  away,  and  the  period  of  reunion  and  reconstruc- 
tion having  come,  the  surprise  is  that  there  is  so  little  to  do  in 
reconciling  differences.  With  this  catechism  as  a  basis,  and  the 
toleration  divinely  commanded  as  the  policy,  evangelical  Chris- 
tendom will  present  a  solid,  unbroken  front  to  the  world,  and  take 
a  new  and  mighty  lease  of  power  from  on  high."  The  Witness 
(Evangelical,  New  York)  speaks  of  it  as  "a  composite  photo- 
graph of  evangelical  creeds,"  and  urges  its  readers  to  study  it 
carefully  "not  as  an  infallible  or  perfect  statement  of  Divine  truth 
but  as  an  aid  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  truth."  The  Stand- 
ard (Baptist.  Chicago)  speaks  in  emphatic  commendation  of  the 
catechism  as  a  whole.  "There  is  no  uncertain  sound,"  it  says, 
"in  its  utterances  about  God  and  Christ,  sin  and  salvation."  Of 
its  treatment  of  the  ordinances  regarded  from  a  Baptist  point  of 
view  it  says,  "the  statements  err  chiefly  by  defect — they  are 
mostly  true  so  far  as  they  go."  The  Churchman  (Protestant 
Episcopal.  New  York)  is  mildly  critical.  "Speaking  generally," 
it  says,  "the  catechism,  tho  it  is  wholly  silent  on  the  'filioque, '  is 
catholic  in  its  theology,  and  in  the  third  division  of  the  Ap< 
Creed  its  definitions  are  inadequate  rather  than  false."  The 
Central  Presbyterian  (Richmond)  says:  "Its  value  to  us  is  only 
perhaps  as  an  interesting  study." 

The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian,  Louisville)  complains 
that  as  a  statement  <>f  the  doctrines  common  to  Protestantism  this 
catechism  is  not  a  success,  there  being  "a  much  larger  modicum 
of  truth  common  to  all  the  evangelical  churches  than  is  presented 
here."  It  concludes:  "  The  difficulty  is  not  that  such  a  document 
could  not  be  prepare  d  ;  it  is  rather  that  upon  the  preparation  of 
this  one  not  enough  of  time  and  care  has  been  expended  to  ac- 
complish the  result." 

For  more  <  Minded  expression  of  opinion  we  have  the  following 

from  They  Intelligencer  (Dutch  Reformed,  New  York)  : 

"It    [the   catechism]   expresses  With   brevity,  yet   clearness,  the 

common  faith  of  a  very  large  number  of  Protestant  churches;  in- 
deed, of  all  evangelical  churches,  unless  it  be  in  the  questions 
respecting   the  church.      It    is  of    particular   interest    as    the    first 
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catechism  put  forth  in  over  two  centuries,  and  one  trained  with 
the  express  idea  of  comprehension,  rather  than  exclusion.  Con- 
structed to  emphasize  the  points  of  agreement  rather  than  of  dif- 
ference, it  can  rightly  be  termed  ecumenical,  and  while  Chris- 
tians may  not  rind  in  it  all  they  believe,  they  will  find  the 
essentials  of  their  faith  admirably  presented  and  defined." 

The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  (.Philadelphia)  says: 

"It  will  be  an  interesting  experience  for  those  familiar  with  our 
own  catechism  to  run  over  this  latest  addition  to  the  catechisms 
of  the  church  and  to  note  the  points  of  similarity.  The  similarity 
will  be  found  in  the  general  trend  of  thought  and  in  the  substance 
of  many  of  the  questions  and  answers.  It  reads  astho  the  authors 
must  have  had  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  among  others,  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  the  result  reads  like  our  catechism  modern- 
ized and  amended. 

"This  work  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  run  the  gantlet  and  will 
receive  the  closest  examination  by  the  dogmaticians ;  but  what- 
ever may  be  their  opinion,  or  however  general  may  be  the  adop- 
tion of  it,  we  hail  it  as  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  fundamental 
truths  held  by  all  evangelical  churches.  It  demonstrates  the  prac- 
tical unity  of  all  believers,  no  matter  in  what  communion  they 
may  hold  their  membership." 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg)  concludes  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  with  these  words : 

"This  catechism,  being  a  product  of  Christian  unity,  will  in 
turn  be  a  unifying  cause.  Tho  it  is  not  an  official  and  binding 
creed,  yet  it  is  a  bond  of  union  that  will  put  and  keep  these 
churches  in  pleasant  mutual  relations  and  will  ever  silently  exert 
a  strong  attraction  to  draw  them  together.  They  will  hereafter 
be  more  vividly  conscious  of  their  common  faith  and  will  grow 
toward,  rather  than  away  from,  one  another.  It  may  not  obliter- 
ate their  denominational  lines  and  names,  but  it  will  tend  to  blend 
them  into  a  higher  unity  and  make  them  one  fold.  After  having 
developed  elaborate  creeds  by  which  they  diverged  from  one  an- 
other, Protestant  churches  now  give  indications  of  returning  to 
shorter  and  simpler  statements  of  faith  by  which  they  will  con- 
verge and  meet  around  the  Person  of  Christ. " 

Among  the  papers  inclined  to  a  critical  view  of  this  new  doc- 
trinal statement  is  The  Universalist  Leader  (Boston).  It  heads 
an  editorial  on  the  catechism  with  the  words  "Orthodoxy  Lo- 
cated." It  dwells  upon  the  difficulties  attending  an  exact  or  sat- 
isfactory definition  cf  orthodoxy  and  then  says : 

"  But  at  last  it  has  been  located  ;  a  shout  has  gone  up  from  all 
religious  newspapers  :  'Here  it  is;  we  have  found  it!'  The  In- 
dependent breathes  a  sigh  of  relief,  The  Congregationalist 
'makes  a  note  on't,'  and  having  captured  it  will  incarcerate  it  in 
cold  type  so  it  can  not  escape.  The  Advance  feels  the  millennium 
draweth  nigh,  and  the  cup  of  Christian  Work  runneth  over. 
The  joy  of  the  brethren  is  not  surprising  ;  the  sensation  must  be 
like  unto  that  of  an  aeronaut  coming  home  after  a  twenty-year 
ascension  into  the  clouds.  The  orthodox  world  can  now  shake 
hands  with  itself  and  say,  'We  now  know  what  we  believe;  we 
believed  we  believed  it  before  we  knew  what  we  believed ;  but 
we  were  not  sure  of  it.  Now  we  know  and  do  testify  that  we 
believe  we  have  a  belief  and  some  of  us  think  seriously  of  believ- 
ing it !'" 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Evangelical  Messenger  (Evangelical 
Association,  Dayton)  the  catechism  is  defective  in  some  of  the 
things  it  omits.     Thus  it  says  : 

"There  is  no  intimation  of  a  state  of  grace  beyond  conversion. 
Have  our  Wesleyan  friends  in  Britain  abandoned  that  distinctive 
doctrine,  that  we  can  be  saved  from  all  sin  in  this  life,  long  before 
we  die?  If  not,  why  this  silence?  Hence  we  say  that  while  we 
as  a  church  could  heartily  subscribe  to  all  that  this  catechism 
contains,  we  would  have  to  subscribe  to  more,  if  we  would  be 
true  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  we  have  received  it  and  as  we 
believe  it.  But  the  true  and  perfect  unity  of  believers  can  come 
only  when  love  is  perfected  by  the  excision  of  all  sin  from  the 
individual  heart.  In  the  failure  to  recognize  this  truth  lies  the 
vital,  not  to  say  fatal  defect  of  this  new  union  movement.  'The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin, '  ought 
to  be  the  central  plank  in  this  universal  platform." 

The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian,  Louisville)  says: 


"As  an  exemplification  of  the  spirit  of  the  present  day,  which 
decries  doctrine  and  would  substitute  a  historical  view  of  Chris- 
tianity, this  catechism  is  valuable.  Here  its  value  is  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  showing  the  impotence  and  feebleness  of  this  new 
movement,  so  far  as  effective  teaching  of  the  truth  is  concerned. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  vagueness  and  indeiiniteness  of  many 
of  its  answers.  In  the  opening  question  and  answer  the  word 
'religion  '  which  has  been  chosen  us  /7s  keynote,  is  a  word  of  in- 
definite usage.  Its  scriptural  significance  is  'worship  '  ;  'pure re- 
ligion and  undefiled'  as  described  by  James  is 'pure  worship' 
(Greek  threskeia).  Oftentimes  the  word  religion  is  used  to  indi- 
cate conversion,  as  when  we  are  told  that  a  man  has  '  got  religion. ' 
But  it  seems  here  to  be  used  rather  in  the  sense  of  a  system  of 
life  and  teaching.  'It  is  the  religion  founded  by  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ,'  etc.  The  very  word  which  is  the  keynote 
of  the  catechism  is  one  of  vague  import. 

"This  vagueness  appears  again  in  the  use  of  the  term  'the 
Christian  religion  '  in  this  question.  This  phrase  leaves  room 
for  the  inference,  which  (in  the  sense  of  the  word  here  adopted) 
is  false,  that  there  can  be  some  other  religion  than  the  Christian. 

"And  the  answer  to  this  question,  as  printed  above,  seems  to 
ignore  the  early  development  of  the  church  of  God,  in  the  days 
before  Christ's  advent.  For  it  speaks  as  if  our  system  of  truth 
and  salvation  was 'founded  by  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ.'  The  name 
Jesus  belongs  to  the  Son  of  God  after  His  incarnation.  The 
work  of  redemption  was  begun  by  the  Son  of  God  centuries  be- 
fore He  became  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  revealed  by  Him  to  Adam 
in  Eden,  and  His  believing  people  were  organized  into  the  church, 
by  the  Son  of  God,  even  before  the  flood.  To  begin  a  catechism 
by  ignoring  the  beginnings  of  the  work  of  redemption  gives  small 
promise  for  the  rest  of  it." 

The  Presbyterian  Review  (Toronto,  Ontario)  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  any  church  that  is  now  using  the  shorter  catechism  should 
set  it  aside  in  favor  of  this  "which  is  less  logically  arranged  and 
usually  far  less  happily  expressed."  The  Sacred  Heart  Review 
(Roman  Catholic),  after  quoting  the  more  unfavorable  comments 
from  the  Protestant  press,  says  : 

"Much  as  evangelical  Protestant  religious  unity  is  desirable,  as 
an  initial  step  to  that  real  Christian  unity  which  Leo  XIII.  has  so 
eloquently  pleaded  for  in  his  apostolical  letters,  others  than  Cath- 
olics will  rejoice  that  this  new  Protestant  catechism,  as  the  above 
evidences  show,  is  not  going  to  be  accepted  in  anything  like  the 
general  manner  its  compilers  anticipate.  To  have  even  evangeli- 
cal Protestantism  accept  its  defective  theology,  its  ambiguous, 
evasive,  and  compromising  statements  of  doctrine  regarding  fun- 
damental truths  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  Christianity  and 
Christian  unity.  Much,  therefore,  as  we  may  respect  the  makers 
of  this  catechism,  and  credit  them  with  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
high  ideals,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  their  labors  are 
plainly  not  destined  to  succeed." 


MINISTERS'  SALARIES. 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Harwood,  there  is  need  of  a  read- 
justment of  the  financial  relations  between  the  pulpit  and 
the  pew.  Under  the  present  state  of  affairs  a  very  large  number 
of  ministers  in  the  United  States,  more  particularly  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  in  the  mission  districts,  are  giving  their  labors  for 
what  the  breadwinners  of  other  occupations  would  call  starvation 
wages.  This  inadequacy  in  the  matter  of  ministers'  salaries,  Mr. 
Harwood  thinks,  is  due  not  wholly  to  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
the  contributors,  but  more  to  thoughtlessness  and  to  the  noxious 
system  of  almsgiving  which  the  churches  have  allowed  to  de- 
velop.    He  says : 

"  From  information  derived  from  various  sources  it  appears 
that  the  ministers  in  the  various  leading  denominations — as  the 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  and  so  on — receive, 
on  an  average,  about  eleven  hundred  dollars  per  year.  This  is 
misleading  in  a  sense  as  to  the  average  salary  of  the  man  who 
belongs  to  the  larger  body  of  the  preaching  force  of  the  country. 
The  average  salary  of  the  class  of  ministers  in  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  would  probably  not  exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  per 
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.  while  the  average  salary  of  the  class  preaching  in  large  city 
pulpits  would  be  very  much  higher. 

"Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  who  superintended  the  church  statistics  of 
the  last  national  census,  puts  the  general  average  of  the  Metho- 
dist ministers,  for  i  r  —  lower  than   it  should  be  as 
.nesof  this  church  in  the  Northern  States, 
.  ling  small  salaries  in  the  South,  where 
the  average  fa!'                    The  Presbyterian  church,  according  to 
. -.  its  ministers  from  $i  ,ooo  to  $1,200  ;    the  Congre- 
gational church  ■                             -};....    Dr.  Carroll  says  that 
many  a  well-educated  minister  must  content  himself  with  a  salary 

per  year,  barely  sufficient  for  the  most  pressing  neces 
of  his  family,  with  no  margin  for  the  education  of  his  children." 

ng  the  nature  of  the  demands  made   upon   mission 
and  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  them,  it  seems  reasonable 
should  be  paid  as  large  salaries  as  men  in  more  con- 
genial  fields.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  home  missionaries  are  the 
most  underpaid  class  in  the  ministry.     Mr.  Harwood  gives  the 
ring  table  of  averages  for  the  Presbyterian  home  missions,  a 
table  which   presents  averages  somewhat  higher  than   those  of 
some  other  denominations  : 


State. 


Average 
Sa  1  a  t  y . 
I900 

700 

700 

Iowa  700 

Indian  Territory 900 

:na  Territory...     900 
South  :  1  750 

North  Dakota 850 

Minnesota 800 

Michigan 750 

•  sin 750 

a 1,000 


State  Average 

btate>  Salary. 

Idaho $900 

Washington  000 

Oregon 900 

California 900 

Utah 900 

Arizona  , 1,000 

New  Mexico 000 

Colorado 1,000 

Alaska 1,100 


General  average. 


8866-r 


The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Bear  in  mind,  these  mission  ministers  are  not  mendicants  by 
heredity  or  inclination.  Very  often  they  are  men  of  high  culture  ; 
many  of  them  have  been  leaders  in  college  or  university  or  sem- 
inary, with  superior  intellectual  endowment  and  a  love  for  the 
fine  and  beautiful  in  life.  Often — how  often  the  world,  alas!  does 
not  know — they  show  an  almost  divine  devotion.  The  figures 
given  above,  which  may  be  duplicated  in  other  directions,  attest 
the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  mission-workers  and 
the  ministers  of  the  smaller  churches.  Now,  the  paying  of  these 
inadequate  salaries  through  a  long  series  of  years  has  resulted  in 
a  noxious  system  of  alms.  It  is  not  possible  that  the  pastors  or 
the  people  appreciate  to  what  extent  the  relation  of  almoner  and 
almstaker  exists.  The  system  has  grown  so  insidiously,  it  has 
become  so  much  a  part  of  the  religious  machinery  of  the  day,  it 
1  quietly  and  yet  so  insistently  insinuated  itself  into  the 
ry  of  the  church,  that  its  presence  is  frequently  unnoticed. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  fairly  and  impartially.  The  minister  in 
the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  on  the  frontier  receives  dona- 
tions of  goods  and  furniture  and  clothing  ;  his  wife  patronizes  the 
stores  in  which,  because  she  is  a  minister's  wife,  she  receives  a 
reduction  in  price  that  the  poorest  and  most  deserving  parishioner 
can  not  expect  to  receive;   a  half-fare,  at  least  in  some  portions 

of   the  country,  is  given   the   minister  on    the   railroads;    he   has 
gratuities  at  the  altar,  the  font,  and  the  bier;    he  is  given   money 

to  pay  his  moving  expenses  from  one  parish  to  another;   he  re- 

I  free  tickets  for  all  such  entertainments  as  a  minister  may 
with  propriety  attend  ;  he  expects  a  reduction  on  such  periodicals 
and  news;.  .  lo  not  reach  him  free  of  cost;    a  'special  min- 

im at  the  cashier's  window  in   the  hotel  ;    he 
lor  a  reduction  in  tuition  for  his  children  if  he  is  able  to  send 
them  away  to  ..  ge;    the   town   physi- 

tbe  minister  and  his  family  for  nothing, 
or  on  a  schedule  much  lower  than  Other  people  have;   he  unpacks, 

ps  without  a  tv  rbaps  with  I  deep  hum  ilia- 

i    igland  friends, 
that  suprennst  act  of  the  almol 

:      (rood  poii  •  Lata  of  thing*  is 

ind    that    •  t    few  exceptions  to 

the  rule  that  any  church  may  be  generously  self-supporting.      He 

"In    round    numbei  hundred    and 


twenty-five  thousand  ministers  in  the  United  States.  In  rour.d 
numbers,  there  are  twenty-three  millions  of  communicants  in  the 
churches  of  the  United  States.  The  church  property  is  valued  at 
upward  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  millions  of  dollars. 
Now,  if  the  communicants  of  the  churches  of  the  United  S 
should  annually  give  for  the  support  of  their  ministers  an  average 
of  only  twenty  dollars  each,  every  minister  would  receive  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  ami  there  would  be  over 
twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  remaining  to  be  divided  among  the 
ministers  of  the  richer  churches.  To  be  sure,  there  are  pool 
municants  who  would  be  unable  to  pay  as  much  as  twenty  dollars 
per  year  for  the  support  of  the  minister  alone,  and  there  are,  in 
the  Catholic  church,  for  instance,  many  not  of  wage-earning  age  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  in  the  churches  able 
to  give  far  more  than  twenty  dollars  per  year,  while  there  are 
many,  unidentified  with  any  denomination,  but  who  are  gener- 
ously inclined  toward  the  churches  and  who  frequently  give  liber- 
ally from  large  fortunes;  and  from  these  classes  the  average 
could  quite  easily  be  maintained.  Reducing  it  to  an  average  in- 
dividual congregation,  if  each  one  of,  say,  three  hundred  members 
paid  annually  twenty  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  minister,  or, 
if  it  seemed  a  better  plan,  if  the  whole  congregation,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  should  agree  upon  a  certain  sum  which  would  be  an 
average  of  twenty  dollars  per  capita — each  member  paying  ac- 
cording to  his  means — the  church  would  give  to  its  minister  the 
handsome  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  year.  How  many  con- 
gregations in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  having  a  membership 
of  three  hundred  pay  their  pastors  six  thousand  dollars  per  year? 
Plainly  enough,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that  a  church  of  this 
size  should  give  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  per  capita  in  order  to 
provide  a  salary  adequate  for  all  the  needs  of  a  minister  in  such 
a  field." 

Mr.  Harwood  concludes  with  the  statement  that  minister  and 
congregation  should  unite  to  bring  about  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  alms. 


AFTER    DEATH,    WHAT? 

"T^HERE  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  the 
■*■  so-called  scholastic  age,  when  men  busied  themselves  far 
more  than  they  do  now  over  such  abstruse  and  speculative  sub- 
jects as  the  employments  of  the  redeemed  ami  the  exact  location 
and  dimensions  of  the  abode  of  the  blessed.  The  discussion  of 
such  questions  has  for  the  most  part  given  way  to  the  considera- 
tion of  subjects  more  closely  allied  to  the  essentials  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  to  the  common  life  and  experiences  of  men. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  keen  degree  of  interest 
in  what  a  writer  of  the  force  and  originality  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  F. 
Horton,  author  of  "Verbum  Dei,"  has  to  say  when  he  enters  into 
such  a  bold  and  frank  discussion  of  the  question,  "What  Happens 
After  Death?"  as  appears  in  the  columns  of  The  Congregm~ 
tionalist. 

In  the  first  place  Dr.  Horton  endeavors  to  show  the  distinction 
between  the  existence  in  man  of  that  "vital  spark,"  or  form  of 
energy  common  to  all  living  creatures,  and  the  existence  of  the 
individual  soul,  or  a  personality.  Vital  force,  he  says,  "is  subject 
to  endless  changes;  while  it  may  never  be  lost,  it  may  never 
cease  to  be  transformed."  This  persistence  of  force  is  a  totally 
different  thing  from  immortality.  When,  however,  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  life,  personality  appears,  force  has  acquired  a  fixity  of  or- 
ganization which  begins  to  suggest  an  endurance  beyond  the  term 
of  the  frail  bodies  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  On  this  point  Dr. 
Horton  continues  ; 

"Now  111  a  sense,  as  Mr.  Illingworth  has  shown.  Christianity  is 
the  first  creator  of  personality.  Kven  the  most  unbelieving 
thinker  recognizes  that  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  world  is  signal- 
ized by  a  totally  new  conception  of  individual  life,  of  the  worth 
and  the  indissolubleness  of  the  individual.  In  Christ  the  ego  be- 
comes a  new  creation.  It  is  more  certain  of  itself;  it  is  better 
able  to  read  what  are  its  own  implications.  Its  value  in  the  sight 
of  God  grows  with  every  recognition  of  its  personal  insignificance. 
and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  for  it  in  the  good  news 
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-of  Christ.  Personality,  before  Christ,  was  an  embryo,  rubbing 
its  eyes  as  it  awaked  into  a  new  world  like  the  Innocents  in  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  picture." 

Dr.  Horton  then  gives  in  explicit  and  direct  form  his  answer  to 
the  question.  What  happens  when  death  takes  place?     lie  says  . 

"I  believe  there  are  human  beings  who  have  practically  never 
emerged  from,  or  have  relapsed  into,  the  condition  of  'natural 
brute  beasts'  (2  Peter  ii.  12).  If  they  have  been  harmless,  and 
not  consciously  wicked.  I  believe  they  die  as  their  kinsfolk  die. 
The  Papuans  whom  the  missionaries  found  in  the  South  Seas 
must  have  been  dying  in  this  way  for  generations  before  the  light 
of  life  broke  upon  them.  But  where  the  personality  has  acquired 
the  degree  of  reality  that  it  had,  for  instance,  in  the  Homeric 
times,  but  not  any  ethical  entity  or  divinity  which  savors  of  im- 
mortality, I  believe  that  at  death  the  liberated  vital  essence  sur- 
vives, conscious,  but  shadowy  in  a  world  of  shades.  Such  beings 
seem  to  hover  round  the  places  where  men  have  lived  and  died, 
ami  to  manifest  themselves  under  abnormal  conditions  even  to 
our  earthly  senses. 

"To  such  spirits  we  are  told  that  Christ  went  and  preached 
when  he  entered  Hades  for  those  few  hours.  And  that  solitary 
ray  of  light  illumines  the  shadowy  realm,  inspiring  me  with  a 
hope  that  His  redemptive  work  may  reach  some  who  have  passed 
away  in  ignorance  of  Him,  or  in  circumstances  which  made  the 
development  of  the  Christ-personality  in  them  here  impossible." 

As  to  what  becomes  of  "bad  people  "  at  death,  Dr.  Horton  does 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  belief  in  plain  terms.  Their  condition, 
he  says,  is  one  "we  may  well  tremble  to  contemplate."  He  sees 
but  little  hope  for  them,  altho  he  does  not  deny  that  there  may  be 
such  a  hope.     He  says  : 

"It  has  often  been  observed  that  when  a  bad  man  dies  his  fea- 
tures regain  for  a  few  hours  before  dissolution  the  lines  and  as- 
pect of  an  earlier  innocence.  The  reason  is  that  the  spirit,  in 
which  the  evil  lies,  has  now  withdrawn,  leaving  the  abused 
dwelling-place  free  from  its  disfiguring  inmate.  The  spirit  enters 
at  once  that  society  of  bad  spirits  which  has  accumulated  from 
the  fieids  of  human  history,  personalities  strong  enough  to  sur- 
vive, but  surviving  in  their  depravity  of  lust  and  pride  and  cruelty 
and  deviltry.  That  these  forces  of  spiritual  evil  are  about  the 
earth,  and  earth-bound,  seems  highly  probable,  and  much  of  the 
evil  of  the  world  is  due  to  their  agency.  The  bad  man  dying 
joins  that  company  ;  its  nature,  occupation,  and  destiny  are  hinted 
at  in  Scripture  and  described  with  terrific  power  by  Milton.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  draw  upon  the  imagination.  We  have  said 
all  when  we  say  that  the  bad  in  the  spiritual  world  are  together, 
and  are  separated  from  the  good.  Their  ultimate  destiny  we  can 
not  penetrate.  Charity  suggests  that  the  love  of  God  will  still 
seek  and  woo  them  ;  but  experience  of  the  bad  here  lends  but 
little  support  for  the  hope,  for  the  bad  are  in  a  majority  of  cases 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  presence  of  the  love  of  God 
all  their  lives.  The  plea  that  they  have  not  known  does  not  ap- 
ply. The  terrific  facts  of  human  freedom,  and  choice  determin- 
ing character,  and  character  shaping  destiny  are  always  louder 
than  our  most  charitable  imaginations.  We  look  at  the  world 
and  at  life,  and  the  stern  reality  forces  itself  on  our  attention. 
We  look  at  God  and  His  awful  holiness  reminds  us  that  when  we 
speak  of  Him  as  love  we  must  yet  remember  that  He  is  holy  love 
— love  that  can  not  away  with  iniquity.  While,  therefore,  the 
immediate  fate  of  the  bad  at  death  seems  to  me  plain  and  certain 
— and  such  as  might  make  the  boldest  tremble — their  ultimate 
fate  seems  to  me  fixed  beyond  our  knowledge  and  our  specula- 
tion. God's  righteousness  is  sure,  the  triumph  of  good  is  sure, 
but  the  doom  of  the  bad  lies  unillumined  in  a  gulf  between  those 
certain  truths. 

"The  Christian,  who  has  found  the  eternal  life  in  Christ,  is  at 
death  in  no  uncertain  position.  Let  me  venture  to  state  what  I 
believe  happens  to  him.  Immediately  he  is  released  from  the 
body  he  opens  his  eyes  in  the  society  of  the  redeemed,  who  watch 
with  eager  joy  for  the  accessions  to  their  ranks  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth.  They  have  not  received  the  promises,  it  is 
true  ;  they  are  still  in  the  expectation  of  the  fruit  of  the  travail  of 
the  Redeemer's  soul.  But  they  are  in  'Paradise,'  i.e. ,  in  a  con- 
dition of  life  which  can  not  be  locally  described,  because  it  has  no 
relation  to  time  or  space,  and  is  named  rather  than  defined  by 
the  word  'eonian. '     They  are  in  the  full  assurance  of  Christ  and 


of  His  victory  ;  they  see  Him  face  to  face,  and  enter  unimpeded 
into  His  vast  plans  of  salvation.  Their  joy  is  full ;  not  even  the 
sorrows  of  those  whom  they  leave  behind  can  shadow  it,  because 
they  know  the  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory  to 
which  the  light  affliction  leads." 


ENDOWING   CHURCHES. 

THE  action  of  a  Western  presbytery  in  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  subject  of  church  endowments  has 
revived  the  discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  action.  The 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  (St.  Louis),  to  which  denomination 
the  committee  mentioned  belongs,  thus  speaks  its  own  mind  : 

"In  our  opinion,  both  experience  and  sound  policy  are  against 
the  practise.  Religion  should  not  be  made  cheap,  or  even  easy 
for  the  people.  The  very  essence  of  Christianity  is  self-sacrifice 
and  self-denial.  People  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  religion  ought 
to  bear  the  burdens  it  imposes,  and  they  ought  to  bear  them 
cheerfully  and  gladly.  As  a  general  thing,  men  take  but  small 
interest  in  what  costs  them  nothing.  Those  congregations  that 
are  always  giving  liberally  and  freely  are  the  most  progressive 
and  prosperous.  It  is  no  hardship  to  sustain  a  church  if  it  is 
wisely  located.  An  endowed  church  relieves  its  members  from 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  are  necessary  to  their  spiritual 
development.  Of  course  there  is  always  room  for  generosity  out- 
side of  the  regular  expenses  of  a  church,  but  these  are  not  so 
pressing  as  to  make  them  imperative.  Nothing  does  more  to 
strengthen  Christian  character  than  bearing  burdens.  It  is  not 
fair  for  one  generation  to  load  itself  down  with  the  obligations 
that  ought  to  be  distributed  over  long  periods  of  time.  In  civic 
life  we  distribute  the  burdens  of  building  public  houses  more 
evenly  than  we  do  in  ecclesiastical  life.  It  is  no  small  thing  for 
a  congregation  to  build  a  costly  church  to  be  handed  over  to  pos- 
terity without  a  debt.  Our  public  buildings  are  erected  at  the 
cost  of  the  present  and  the  succeeding  generations.  If  we  endow 
our  churches  we  throw  too  much  weight  on  one  generation  and 
too  little  on  the  next." 

Neither  does  Christian  Work  (undenom.,  New  York)  seem  well 
disposed  toward  the  plan  ;  but  it  presents  some  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides.     It  says  : 

"The  endowments  are  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  who 
look  for  a  certain  kind  of  preacher,  whose  leading  qualification  is 
not  an  evangelistic  or  missionary  spirit.  The  members  them- 
selves, usually  few  in  number,  are  content  to  have  small  congre- 
gations and  a  quiet,  easy  time,  with  the  expenses  paid  out  of  the 
fund.  Most  of  the  endowed  churches  have  an  ecclesiastical  'dry 
rot '  that  is  fatal  to  all  real  Christian  activity  and  usefulness. 
Yet  if  the  churches  are  not  endowed,  the  value  of  location  for 
business  and  the  expenses  incident  to  the  organization  are  more 
than  the  people  who  attend  are  able  to  pay,  and  the  discouraging 
burden  scatters  the  people  and  the  church  disbands.  Yet  the 
church  ought  to  continue.  Around  it  are  multitudes  of  poor  who 
ought  to  have  the  Gospel.  To  inaugurate  a  condition  of  affairs 
that  will  prevent  the  lethargy  of  absolute  dependence  upon  a  fund 
adequate  to  meet  all  the  church's  financial  needs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  that  will  rescue  the  people  from  a  despairing  burden  on  the 
other,  is  the  need  of  such  an  organization.  When  people  have 
nothing  to  do  or  to  give,  they  will  be  content  to  do  or  to  give 
nothing,  and  that  is  almost  as  fatal  to  successful  church  work  as 
it  is  to  be  harassed  by  burdens  they  are  not  able  to  carry." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

THE  British  Congregational  Year-P.ook  for  189Q  shows  that  there  are  now 
4,815  churches  in  the  British  Isles  and  3,122  ministers,  of  whom  288  are  tem- 
porarily without  charge. 

The  New  Africa,  Bishop  Hartzelfs  new  missionary  publication,  dates 
from  New  York  and  Monrovia,  Africa,  the  first  number  having  been  issued 
from  New  York  recently. 

The  American  Bible  Society  circulates  the  Scriptures  in  96  tongues,  be- 
sides our  own  speech;  28  European,  39  Asiatic,  8  Oceanic,  9  African,  9  Amer- 
ican Indian,  and  3  South  American  languages  and  dialects. 

A  METHODIST  minister  in  Salem,  Mass.,  had  circulars  distributed  broad- 
cast in  town  inquiring  why  men  did  not  attend  church.  Fully  ninety  per 
cent,  declared  that  the  church  was  a  blessing  to  the  community,  altho  not 
attending  it  themselves. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   REBELLION    IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

THROUGHOUT  the  world  the  Philippines  are  credited  with 
a  stanch  determination  to  fight  hard  for  their  freedom,  and 
many  papers  believe  they  are  competent  to  obtain  it.  Filipino 
tales  of  the  wholesale  massacre  of  women  and  children  by  the 
Americans  sound  too  much  like  similar  exaggerated  stories  about 
the  Spaniards  to  be  believed.  American  reports  regarding  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  fighting  and  of  its  progress  are  received 
with  equal  reserve,  on  the  ground  that  the  American  censors  do 
not  permit  accounts  which  appear  unfavorable  to  their  side  to 
pass  the  wires.  That  the  Filipinos  did  not  lose  as  heavily  as  de- 
spatches from  our  side  would  indicate  is  taken  for  granted.  "If 
they  lost  as  heavily  as  the  Americans  would  have  us  believe,  they 
could  not  continue  lighting,"  say  The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  Lon- 
don, "and  if  they  had  time  to  carry  away  their  dead  and  wounded, 
they  retired  in  good  order."  The  Filipino  papers  are  defiant 
enough.  The  Republica  lulipina  expressed  itself  to  the  follow- 
ing effect  in  December: 

We  want  independence  at  any  price,  and  will  not  recognize  the 
transaction  by  which  we  are  sold  like  so  many  cattle.  The  Ameri- 
cans have  over  and  over  again  asserted  that  the  only  object  of 
their  war  with  Spain  was  to  give  independence  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  the  Philippine  people  will  not  rest  until  they  have 
won  that  independence.  The  yoke  of  the  new  master  will  not  be 
as  irksome  as  that  of  the  old,  we  are  informed,  but  chains  are 
hateful  to  us  tho  they  be  gilded. 

The  Independentia,  another  Filipino  paper,  says: 

"Our  people  will  fight  for  their  independence,  that  is  certain. 
.  .  .  We  need  not  be  discouraged.  The  trained  troops  of  the 
Briton  in  the  end  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  to  the  sim- 
ple American  farmers.  Our  American  friends  should  remember 
that.  'Two  dollars  a  head  for  Filipinos!  '  That's  dirt  cheap,  is 
it  not?     But  bargains  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  very  dear." 

Filipino  papers  which  side  against  the  Americans  are  confis- 
cated; it  will  therefore  be  very  difficult  to  quote  them  in  future. 
On  the  whole,  the  world  in  general  is  astonished  that  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  should  think  it  necessary  to  resort  to  measures 
and  threats  employed  by  the  Spaniards  only  in  extremes,  such  as 
the  wholesale  imprisonment  of  disaffected  persons,  and  the  threat 
to  lay  cities  in  ruins.  The  Spanish  press  is  somewhat  sarcastic 
on  this  point.  The  Epoca,  Madrid,  says-  "The  Filipinos  may 
now  learn  the  difference  between  Spanish  oppression  and  the 
tender   mercies   of    the   Yankee."     The   Impartial  thinks   "the 
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American  papers  changed  rather  suddenly  from  calling  the  Fili- 
pinos patriots  to  labeling  them  rebels."  The  Spaniards  do  not 
doubt  that  we  will  eventually  force  the  islanders  to  submit  to  our 
rule,  but  not  with  the  troops  employed  so  far.  General  Pola- 
vieja,  late  captain-general  of  the  Philippines,  has  said  . 

"The  fighting  around  Manila  was  not  unimportant.  It  has 
taught  the  Tagalos  a  lesson,  and  they  will  not  again  attack 
Manila.  That  they  did  so  at  all,  while  they  never  dared  an  open 
attack  against  the  much  smaller  Spanish  force,  shows  how  much 
stronger  they  have  grown.  Defeat  will  not  discourage  them,  we 
Spaniards  know  that  well  enough,  and  to  attack  them  in  turn  in 
their  swamps  and  mountain  is  a  difficult  task." 

The  Madrid  Diario  thinks  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Filipinos 
will  in  the  end  stand  united  against  the  Americans.  The  S 
iards  were  related  to  them  by  many  ties,  and  had  many  friends 
among  them.  The  Americans  have  begun  by  treating  the  island- 
ers as  slaves,  do  not  know  their  language,  and  will  not  grant 
them  as  much  liberty  as  did  the  Spaniards. 

The  press  in  Great  Britain,  on  the  whole,  encourages  us  to  per- 
sist, tho  even  there  our  change  of  sentiment  receives  much  atten- 
tion.     The  Times,  London,  says: 

"The  really  important  point,  so  far  as  the  Philippines  are  con- 
cerned, is  to  learn  whether  the  attack  on  the  Americans  is  or  is 
not  the  beginning  of  an  organized  attempt  to  fling  off  American 
rule.  An  attempt  of  the  kind  can  have  but  one  issue  if  the  Ameri- 
cans resolve  to  put  it  down.  The  work  may  be  tedious  and  the 
sacrifices  it  entails  heavy,  but  sooner  or  later  it  will  be  accom- 
plished and  the  Filipinos,  greatly  to  their  own  benefit,  will  be 
brought  for  the  first  time  under  an  administration  at  once  strong, 
sympathetic,  and  inflexibly  just." 

The  Standard  says : 

"The  evident  repugnance  of  the  natives  to  American  rule  may 
intensify  the  opposition  of  those  anti-imperialist  Senators  who 
believe  that  annexation  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  Filipinos, 
having  been  delivered  from  Spain,  should  now  be  left  to  go  their 
own  way.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  legislators  who 
may  be  unwilling  to  yield  to  open  violence  what  they  might  have 
been  prepared  to  concede  to  pacific  representations.  .  .  .  But  the 
immediate  duty  before  the  United  States  is,  first,  to  carry  out 
their  agreement  with  Spain  ;  and,  secondly,  to  restore  order  in 
the  territories  where  they  have  destroyed  Spanish  influence ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  will  refuse  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  the  obligations  thus  incurred." 

The  Saturday  Review,  which  notices  already  a  cooling-off  of 
the  new  friendship  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  says 
it  is  unnecessary  to  word  its  sentences  to  please  the  Americans. 
The  paper  hopes  that  sentimentalists  on  both  sides  of  the  water 
will  be  less  loud  in  their  censure  of  Spain,  and  says  further: 

"It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  modesty  is  not  a  virtue  which 
is  easily  accessible  in  America.  When  Benjamin  Franklin  set 
forth  a  list  of  homely  necessary  virtues  he  forgot  it  altogether, 
and  to-day  his  countrymen  exhibit  the  same  aptitude.  Modesty 
was  conspicuously  absent,  for  instance,  from  the  declaration  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  who  announced  in  Congress  last 
week  that  the  United  States  might  have  to  whip  Germany  as  it 
had  whipped  Spain.  The  applause  which  followed  this  delightful 
boast  is  only  another  indication  that  the  politicians  of  America 
have  not  even  begun  to  realize  the  high  responsibilities  which  be- 
long to  its  new  position  as  a  world  power.  .  .  .  One  gathers  from 
the  resolutions  offered  in  Congress  for  debate  that  it  is  open  to 
America  to  accept  control  of  the  Philippines  or  leave  them  alone. 
That  is  to  reveal  a  startling  ignorance  of  the  whole  situation,  as 

well  as  a  strange  disregard  <>f  obvious  duty.    America  destroyed 

all  responsible  government  in  the  islands,  and  it  is  due  to  herself, 
as  an  honorable  and  capable  power,  to  sec  that  a  responsible  gov- 
ernment IS  again  established.  What  form  that  government  should 
take  is  not  for  outsiders  to  decide  or  even  discuss;    but  in  Europe 

we  have  the  right  to  declare  that  the  Philippines mnst  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lapse  into  barbarity.  .  .  .  We  confess  frankly  that  we 
have  no  good-will  toward  the  self-seeking  politicians  who  direct 
affairs  for  their  own  ends  at  Washington,  and  we  can  not  conceal 
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from  ourselves  the  fact  that  to  be  a  close  friend  of  America  is  for 

the  present  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  these  gentlemen.  Patriotism 
forms  no  part  of  their  ethical  outfit.  They  are  as  capable  of  sup- 
plying rotten  ships  and  embalmed  beet  to  their  own  government, 
as  of  endangering  their  country's  interest.-,  abroad  by  scornful 
talk  or  hostile  tariffs." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says  : 

"  Few  more  ironical  situations  have  been  devised  by  history  and 
chance  combined,  than  the  spectacle  of  the  Americans  who  pro- 
claimed their  republic  to  shake  off  the  English  Government,  being 
now  compelled  to  inflict  an  alien  constitution  upon  a  body  of  men 
who  have  declared  themselves  a  republic  with  the  express  object 
of  repelling  it.  '  When  in  the  course  of  human  events, '  as  their 
own  Declaration  of  Independence  phrases  it,  the  Filipinos  deter- 
mine to  sever  the  bonds  Ki.  Mitical  or  otherwise)  which  join  them 
to  the  United  States,  ,t  is  somewhat  dangerous  for  the  inheritors 
of  that  independence  to  quote  political  precedents.  For  if  the 
Filipinos  are  not  citizens  of  the  great  republic,  then  operations 
against  them  savor  of  th.  t  tyrant's  scepter  which  fell  at  Franklin's 
touch  ;   while,  if  they  are  citizens,  it  is  dangerously  like  civil  war." 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle  remarks  that  "the  Filipinos  have 
merely  exchanged  King  Log  for  President  Stork,  and  they  must 
submit  with  the  best  grace  they  can."  While  thus  the  British 
press  profess  to  enjoy  the  joke  of  a  "case  altered  by  circum- 
stances," but  insist  that  we  must  oblige  the  Filipinos  to  submit, 
the  majority  of  British  colonials  sympathize  openly  with  the  re- 
bellious islanders.  "Liberty,  enlightenment,  and  civilization 
continue  to  be  copiously  served  out  from  the  muzzles  of  Maxim 
guns  and  Mauser  rifles  to  the  fortunate  natives  of  the  Philippines. 
The  poor  creatures  appear  to  be  fighting  hard  for  their  land,  but 
the  scientific  weapon  mows  them  down  by  thousands,"  writes 
Goldwin  Smith  in  the  Toronto  Week.  Events,  Ottawa,  says  that, 
as  the  American  side  is  continually  before  the  public,  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  the  Filipinos  a  hearing  once  a  while,  and  it  quotes 
Agoncillo,  who  is  at  present  at  Montreal,  as  follows  : 

"Perhaps  you  will  better  appreciate  the  position  when  I  say 
that  as  a  result  of  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  Manila  was  surren- 
dered by  Spain.  That  means,  as  you  will  observed  from  this 
map  of  the  Philippines,  printed  in  English  as  you  see,  that  the 
United  Slates  have  acquired  143  square  miles  of  territory  and  a 
population  of  300,000  souls.  To  say  that  by  conquering  Manila 
they  have  acquired  the  whole  of  the  Philippines  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  by  acquiring  Montreal  you  have  acquired 
the  whole  of  Canada.  The  population  of  Manila  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  Montreal.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  51.630  square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  305,000  under  American  rule.  There  is  under  the  Fili- 
pino Government  a  population  of  9,396,090.  In  fact,  you  may 
say  the  whole  country  is  ours.  That  the  country  is  generally 
enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  and  stable  government  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  railway  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  of 
which  Manila  is  the  principal  center,  is  still  being  worked,  that 
communication  has  never  been  interrupted,  that  the  internal  tele- 
graphic communication  has  never  been  interfered  with,  altho  the 
sea  cable  between  the  islands  of  Luzon  and  Panez  has  been  cut. 
We  can  not  under  the  circumstances  recognize  any  right  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  govern  the  whole  of  the  islands, 
which  number  several  hundreds  and  contain  a  population  of  the 
magnitude  I  have  described." 

The  Hongkong  Telegraph  says  : 

"In  all  probability  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  look  upon  the  Filipinos  as  a  mere  race  of  savages,  on  a 
par  with  the  despised  North  American  Indian.  But  that  is  mani- 
festly not  the  case.  The  lower  classes  are  certainly  to  a  great 
extent  uneducated,  but  so  were  the  lower  classes  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  fifty  years  back.  The  Filipino  middle  classes 
are  fairly  well  educated,  and  the  upper  classes,  to  which  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  confreres  belong,  are  gentlemen  of  high  intelligence 
and  exceptional  attainments.  It  is  to  the  upper  classes  of  their 
own  people  that  the  Filipinos  will  look  for  guidance,  and  they, 
being  men  of  mark,  can  mold  them  as  they  wish.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  an  uneducated  rabble  of  semi-savages  placing  themselves  in 


opposition  to  constituted  authority,  but  a  group  of  well-educated 
and  courteous  gentlemen,  trained  in  modern  sciences  and  arts, 
who  have  plenty  of  raw  material  al  their  disposal  to  thoroughly 
organize  and  carry  out  a  campaign,  resolving  to  fight  for  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  rights. 

The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  warns  against  rose-colored  ac- 
counts of  the  situation  in  the  Philippines,  as  published  for  Ameri- 
can consumption.  The  Nieuws  van  den  Dag,  referring  to  the 
suggestion  of  an  exchange  of  an  island  in  the  Philippines  for  the 
Dutch  West  Indian  possessions,  says,  "The  Americans  can  call 
again  when  they  have  the  Philippines."  The  paper  mentions  the 
appeal  of  our  Southern  negroes  to  Europe,  and  the  wholesale 
exodus  of  Indians  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  as  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos.  The  Journal des  Debats 
accuses  the  British  press  of  insincerity  toward  us,  for  British 
purposes.  The  paper  thinks  one  of  the  first  nations  likely  to  be 
opposed  to  us  if  the  Filipinos  are  not  conquered  quickly  is  Japan. 
For  prudential  reasons  Japan  may  not  side  openly  with  the  island- 
ers, but  the  Americans  have  shown,  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  how 
easy  it  is  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  war  against  another  power. 
That  is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Independance  Beige,  Brussels, 
which  says  : 

"If  the  United  States  is  constrained  to  establish  her  rule  by 
main  force,  the  enterprise  will  turn  out  difficult,  if  not  hazardous. 
The  Americans  will  have  to  count  with  the  Japanese,  who  have  a 
strict  'Monroe  doctrine'  of  their  own  regarding  Asia.  The 
Japanese  may  not  openly  show  their  sympathies,  but  the  example 
of  Cuba  and  the  United  States  has  shown  with  what  ease  the 
rebels  can  be  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition." 

The  Germans  treat  the  Philippine  question  chiefly  as  a  part  of 
our  "  imperialist  "  policy.  The  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  thinks 
Germany  is  only  interested  so  far  as  her  trade  is  concerned. 
As  regards  the  supplying  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  rebels, 
the  Americans  must  expect  to  be  treated  as  they  treated  Spain, 
but  Germans  are  not  likely  to  engage  in  that  kind  of  business  to 
a  large  extent.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR     DREAM     OF    WORLD     RULE    THROUGH 
GERMAN    EYES. 

ALTHO  some  German  papers  agree  with  the  Berlin  Tage- 
blatt,  which  thinks  the  Mugwumps  will  eventually  gain 
the  upper  hand  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  even  as  early  as  in 
1900,  the  majority  believe  that  we  regard  our  victory  over  Spain 
as  proof  of  our  superiority  over  all  other  nations  in  military  mat- 
ters, and  are  anxious  to  begin  conquering  the  whole  earth.  The 
Jugend,  in  an  amusing  persiflage  on  the  well-known  national 
song  "Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland,"  ends  with  "The  whole 
globe  shall  be  Uncle  Sam's."  The  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne, 
says : 

"Jingoism  is  rampant.  Uncle  Sam  warns  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  other  nations  will  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  offers.  Perhaps  the  'dear  Anglo-Saxon  cousins  ' 
had  best  take  note ;  Jamaica  and  what  else  they  have  in  the  West 
Indies  is  only  a  part  of  the  province  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  in 
Uncle  Sam's  eyes.  Be  sure  to  conciliate  the  American  Jingo, 
he's  a  terrible  fellow  when  roused  !  " 

But  while  we  are  credited  with  a  willingness  and  sufficient 
power  to  make  trouble  for  other  people,  much  doubt  is  expressed 
regarding  our  ultimate  success.  The  German  writers  think  our 
methods  are  not  calculated  to  arouse  sufficient  sympathy  with  our 
ambition  in  others.  "There  is,  for  instance,  the  case  of  the 
Maine,"  says  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  ;  "the  Spaniards  are  ac- 
cused of  having  had  something  to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  ship, 
but  their  repeated  demands  for  an  impartial  investigation  of  the 
explosion  on  board  this  battle-ship  sent  on  a  'friendly  '  mission 
have  been  rejected."     Every  German  paper  also  notes  that  Gen- 
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Ierntt's  interview  with  a  New  York  Staats  /. '  itiin^  reporter, 

in  which  he  modified  his  accusations  against  the  German  officers 

in    Manila,  was  ignored  by  the   English-American   press.     The 

Zeitung    regards    a    lasting    friendship    between    the 

States  and   Great    Britain   as  an   impossibility.      "The 

Americans  wish  to  extend  their  rule, "  says  the  paper,  "but  they 

will  not  give  to  others  even  as  much  as  Great  Britain  is  willing 

Protectionist  to  the  core,  they  will  no:  defend  the  'open 

'  hence  the  manifest  desire  of  the  English  to  come  to  terms 

with  Germany,  despite  their  jealousy  of  Germany's  industrial 

development.  "     We  are  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Germans, 

forced  to  rely  entirely  upon  our  own  strength  in  our  self-imposed 

task  of  subjecting  the  whole  world  to  our  will,  and  that  strength 

I   sufficient.      In  an  article  "by  an  ex-Minister  of 

"  in  the  Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart,  our  difficulties  are  set 

forth,  in  the  main,  as  follows: 

Without  a  canal  through  Central  America,  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  United  Mates,  American  operations  would  be  seri- 
ously hampered.  That  the  Nicaragua  canal  could  be  defended 
like  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  canal,  is  doubtful.  The  latter  runs 
through  purely  German  territory;  Mexico  and  Central  America 
are  not  vet  part  of  the  United  States,  and  may  not  wish  to  be- 
come so.  Nor  is  it  so  very  easy  a  task  to  obtain  the  rest  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands.  That  the  Americans  can  build  good  ships, 
need  not  be  doubted.  Money  will  do  that.  But  ships  alone  do 
•  not  form  a  navy,  and  the  American  navy  has  not  yet  been  tried 
with  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  men.  Spain  lost  because  she 
was  even  worse  prepared  than  the  United  States ;  the  mettle  of 
the  American  sailors  was  not  put  to  the  test. 

The  West  Indies  can  not  be  bought  for  gold,  of  which  the 
Americans  have  plenty.  Blood  and  iron  will  be  the  price.  At 
present  the  Americans  think  they  can  pay  it,  for  they  are  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  the  legends  of  the  "heroism"  of  their 
volunteers,  and  believe  in  the  protestations  of  friendship  from  a 
certain  quarter.  Hut  they  must  find  better  material  than  their 
militia.  Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the 
Philippines  alone  will  require  100,000  men — more,  in  fact,  if  all 
the  Philippines  are  to  be  conquered.  These  troops  do  not  count 
tor  the  defense  of  the  States  or  for  attacks  upon  other  places. 
They  are  needed  for  the  colonies  alone.  Where  are  the  trained 
soldiers  for  great  wars  to  come  from?  A  radical  change  in  the 
system  is  impossible.  The  American  is  not  brought  up  with  re- 
fer authority — all  classes  are  alike  in  this — he  will  not  un 
.  the  restrictions  necessary  to  make  good  soldiers,  and   re- 


fuses to  adopt  the  examples  of  other  nations.     He  regards  himself 

as  invincible,  and  thinks  others  can  not  teach  him  anything. 

This  optimism  is  grand  in  its  way.  but  it  has  prevented  the 
people  from  listening  to  Carl  Schurz's  warning  voice.  The  dan- 
ger exists  that  the  government  will  be  pushed  into  ventures  which 
.t  bas  not  the  means  to  carry  out.  and  when  the  nation  awakens. 
will  he  disappointment  and  disagreeable  consequences  of 
more  importance  than  the  mere  awakening  from  a  pleasant 
dream. —  Translations  made  J  or  The  Lmkkaky   Digest. 


Rl  \'   II    K\"  I  HA  I     MAY   COM  I     LAI  EH    " 

Bet  tin. 


RUSSIA   AND    BRITAIN    IN    AFGHANISTAN. 

A  DISAGREEABLE  surprise  has  been  prepared  for  the 
British  public  by  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan.  This  Asiatic 
potentate,  who  has  resisted  successfully  all  attempts  to  subjugate 
him.  was  at  last  induced  to  side  with  Great  Britain  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  handsome  annual  subsidy.  But  while  Abdurrahman 
considered  this  money  in  the  light  of  a  contribution  paid  to  him 
by  the  English,  in  consideration  of  his  willingness  to  stop  raids, 
into  British  territory,  the  British  press  and  people  began  to  regard 
him  as  a  vassal.  Being  informed  of  this,  the  Emir  sought  to- 
establish  an  embassy  in  London,  as  proof  of  his  independence. 
This  the  British  Government  would  not  permit.  The  Emir  retali- 
ated by  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  He  rid  him- 
self of  the  English  in  his  capital,  refused  permission  to  the  British 
to  build  a  railroad  through  his  territory,  while  granting  it  to  the 
Russians.     In  a  recent  proclamation  he  says  : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  ruler  to  defend  his  country  at  all  cost, 
and  to  obtain  as  much  support  as  possible  in  doing  so.  He  must 
therefore  endeavor  to  be  of  service  to  his  friendly  neighbors. 
The  Great  White  Czar  is  building  a  railway  which  runs  partly 
through  Afghan  territory,  and  this  is  to  our  advantage,  as  it  de- 
velops our  resources.  We  must  not  listen  to  the  bad  advice  of 
wicked  foreigners,  but  remain  the  friends  of  the  Russian  Emperor 
and  his  people." 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  English  is  well  illustrated  by  an  arti- 
cle in  7 he  Morning  Post,  London,  a  semi-official  paper,  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

If  the  Emir  has  made  a  treaty  with  Russia,  he  has  violated  the 
agreement  by  which  we  acknowledged  his  independence.  In 
that  case  he  must  be  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  subsidy  must 
be  stopped  and  he  must  no  longer  be  recognized  as  ruler  of 
Afghanistan.  At  the  same  time  vigorous  steps  should  be  taken 
to  protect  British  interests.  Worse  even  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Emir  is  the  attitude  of  Russia.  She  has  violated  the  boundary 
of  the  buffer  state,  and  is  evidently  about  to  annex  Afghan 
Turkestan  and  Herat.     This  is  a  direct  provocation. 

The  V OS sisc he  Zeitung,  Berlin,  thinks  Great  Britain  assumes 
a  position  which  is  untenable  in  the  face  of  so  powerful  an  oppo- 
nent as  Russia.     The  paper  says  : 

"In  the  first  place  Russia  violates  no  treaties.  She  endeavors 
to  extend  her  railroads  into  Afghan  territory,  but  this  does  not 
mean  annexation,  even  if  the  province  in  question  becomes  eco- 
nomically dependent  upon  Russia.  Altogether  wrong  is  the  con- 
ception that  the  Emir  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  Indian 
vassal  prince.  Abdurrahman  has  always  regarded  himself  as 
an    absolutely    independent   sovereign,  and    has   been    repeatedly 

d  assuchby  England.     Neithercanthe  British  Government 

think  of  proceeding  against  him    by  force.      England   counts  the 
of  such  a  war  and  will  not  tackle  the  Emir  with  Russia  behind 
him.     The  withdrawal  of  the  subsidy  means  nothing,  as  it  will 
probably  be  more  than  made  good  by  Russia." 

The  Handelsblady  Amsterdam,  points  out  that  the  decline  of 
md's  influence  in  Central  Asia  made  itself  felt  some  time 
ago  by  tin-  support  which  the  rebellious  tribes  in  the  north  of 
India  receive  from  Afghanistan.  The  Emir  is  in  bad  health. 
But  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  the  most  influen- 
tial ones,  are  friendly  to  Russia.  The  Russians  themselves  ad- 
Britain  to  give  up  her  practise  "i  crossing  Russia 
whenever  that  country  endeavors  to  reach  the  sea.     "Russia  has 
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a  right  to  the  protectorate  over  the  countries  around  the  Persian 
Gulf.  She  does  not  covet  India,  and  will  not  attack  that  British 
possession  if  England  is  willing  to  be  friendly  to  her,"  says 
Lebedew  in  his  much-quoted  work  on  the  "March  to  the  Indian 
Frontier." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LEO   V.   CAPRIVI. 

FEBRUARY  6,  there  died  at  Skyren,  near  Crossen,  Graf  Leo- 
pold v.  Caprivi  de  Caprarade  Montecuculi,  scion  of  a  noble 
Italian  family  long  since  settled  in  Prussia.  He  goes  down  in 
history  as  the  second  Chancellor  of  the  German  empire,  but  interest 
is  centered  in  him  chiefly  as  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  a 
class  which  the  Germans,  especially  the  Prussians,  believe  to  be 
more  numerous  among  them  than  among  other  nations,  and  ol 
whom  Bismarck  said  "they  could  not  be  copied,  as  it  takes  cen- 
turies to  breed  them."  Living  in  comparatively  needy  circum- 
stances from  first  to  last,  Caprivi  was  proud  of  his  poverty.  His 
training  as  a  Prussian  officer  enabled  him  to  display  his  talents 
and  energy  wherever  he  was  at  liberty  to  act  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, yet  his  discipline  was  such  that  he  never  opposed  the 
wish  of  his  master  when  that  wish  was  clearly  defined.  An  able 
commander  in  the  army,  a  good  organizer  in  the  admiralty,  he 
carried  out  with  great  success  the  Emperor's  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  German  industry  and  trade,  and  when  the  opposition 
of  the  Agrarians  made  his  position  untenable,  he  retired  as  will- 
ingly and  unostentatiously  as  he  had  taken  upon  himself  the  bur- 
den of  the  Chancellorship  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  says: 

"It  seems  to  have  been  Caprivi's  misfortune  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  imposing  figure  of  his  predecessor.  As  Bamberger  re- 
marks, 'in  another  country  or  under  different  circumstances 
Caprivi  would  have  been  reckoned  among  good,  even  great  states- 
men.' The  Conservatives  made  him  a  scapegoat  because  he  ac- 
cepted office  when  the  Emperor  dismissed  Bismarck.  The  mili- 
tary party  disliked  him  because  his  moderate  demands  for  the 
army  were  more  in  keeping  with  the  interests  of  the  people  than 
the  fads  of  the  officers.  His  reduction  of  the  term  of  military 
service  from  three  years  to  two  was  regarded  as  a  crime  by  many 
officers. 

"  The  German  people  have  much  cause  to  honor  his  memory. 
He  ended  the  fiction  that  only  a  minority  are  patriotic,  he  denied 
that  the  aims  of  any  one  party  are  exclusively  good,  those  of 
other  parties  bad,  and  pointed  out  that  much  that  is  good  may  be 
found  in  all.  As  a  soldier  he  looked  to  the  defenses  of  the  coun- 
try, but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  obtaining  diplomatic  tri- 
umphs of  which  men  with  better  training  as  statesmen  could  be 
proud.  His  absolute  honesty  and  trustworthiness  were  recog- 
nized everywhere,  and  this  enabled  him  to  improve  Germany's 
relations  with  France  and  Russia.  But  his  most  important  act 
was  the  conclusion  of  those  commercial  treaties  which  were  op- 
posed so  strongly  in  agricultural  circles,  yet  were  followed  by 
unprecedented  prosperity. 

"When  Caprivi  was  at  last  removed  from  his  post  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  he  showed  his  real  greatness.  As  a  servant  of  his 
prince  and  his  country  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  preserve  silence. 
It  is  the  business  of  journalists  to  get  men  to  talk.  Caprivi  would 
not  talk,  he  thought  silence  golden  when  he  was  no  longer  in 
office.  The  example  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  did  not  affect  him. 
He  leaves  no  memoirs,  and  about  his  person  there  was  no  room 
for  a  Lothar  Bucher  or  Moritz  Busch.  He  died  as  modest  as  he 
lived,  and  Germany  mourns  the  loss  of  a  good  and  honest,  if  not 
a  brilliant  statesman." —  Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 

Benefits  Of  Militarism.— Militarism,  meaning  by  the  term 
the  rule  of  an  army  over  the  people,  is  condemned  by  all  thought- 
ful people;  but  military  service  for  all  healthy  males  is  thought 
to  have  benefited  the  European  nations  that  have  introduced  it. 
This  is  so  generally  recognized  in  Germany  that  even  the  Social- 
ists do  not  object  to  military  training,  and  Professor  Jager,  of 


Stuttgart,  according  to  the  Fremdenblatt,  Hamburg,  expresses 
himself  to  the  following  effect: 

That  the  nations  which  maintain  a  large  army  based  upon  uni- 
versal service  become  stronger  economically  and  financially  is  too 
well  established  a  fact  to  be  gainsaid.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Military  training  gives  health,  and  health  is  capital.  When 
we  still  had  the  three  years'  service,*  the  men  serving  in  their 
third  year  were  the  healthiest,  altho  these  were  manifestly  not  as 
fine  men  as  those  who  could  be  discharged  at  an  earlier  date. 
Exercise,  open-air  life,  rational  clothing,  improve  the  condition 
of  the  men  greatly.  Their  chests  expand,  their  muscles  harden. 
During  the  maneuvers,  the  sick  list  is  always  smallest. 

But  the  senses  and  nerves  are  also  improved.  A  man  trained 
in  military  fashion  is  much  better  able  than  others  to  arrive  at  a 
quick  decision,  and  this  gives  him  a  superiority  too  great  to  be 
ignored.  These  are  facts  too  well  established  to  be  denied.  The 
military  training  of  the  individual  benefits  the  entire  nation,  and 
pays  rich  interest  on  the  capital  expended.  Military  service 
must,  of  course,  consist  of  a  course  of  real  training  if  it  is  to  be 
beneficial.  —  Translation  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SIRDAR   AND    HIS  ACCUSERS. 

BENNETT,  the  correspondent  of  The  Westminster  Gazette, 
London,  accuses  the  British  officers  and  men  who  crushed 
the  Dervishes  of  unnecessary  severity,  of  cold-blooded  murder, 
and  pillage.  Careful  investigation  of  these  charges  proves  them 
to  be  very  much  exaggerated.  Instead  of  allowing  discipline  to 
relax,  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  seems  to  have  had  his  men  much 
better  in  hand  than,  for  instance.  Lord  Chelmsford  in  the  Zulu 
war.  Among  the  correspondents  whose  word  is  at  least  as  good 
as  Mr.  Bennett's  is  Owen  Watkins,  who  writes  to  The  Methodist 
Times,  London,  as  follows: 

"At  Omdurman  I  saw  many  wounded  men  killed,  but  I  saw 
many  more  permitted  to  pass  through  the  lines  untouched;  it  all 
depended  on  whether  they  threw  down  their  arms  or  not.  In  no 
single  instance  did  I  see  an  unarmed  man  slain  ;  those  who  were 
killed  were  all  showing  fight,  and  in  many  cases  were  bayoneted 
in  the  act  of  firing  on  our  men.  Many  of  the  so-called  wounded 
were  not  wounded  at  all,  but  lay  on  the  ground  as  if  severely  hurt, 
or  even  dead,  waiting  their  opportunity  until  our  advancing  line 
reached  them,  and  then  rising  in  the  ranks  began  dealing  blows 
with  their  long  two-edged  swords 

"With  respect  to  Mr.  Bennett's  statement  that  our  gunboats 
fired  upon  the  women  and  children  flying  out  of  the  city.  I  may 
say  that  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  I  was  all  over  Omdur- 
man, and  while  I  saw  the  bodies  of  many  men  lying  dead  in  the 
street,  I  did  not  see  a  single  woman  or  child  either  wounded  or 
dead. 

"As  far  as  my  knowledge  and  observation  went — and  neither 
were  limited — Mr.  Bennett's  charges  and  imputations  are  a  base 
libel  on  men  who,  amid  hardships  and  danger,  acquitted  them- 
selves as  any  Briton  might  be  proud  to  do.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  first  heat  of  battle  there  were  isolated  instances  of 
deeds  done  that  no  man  would  commit  in  cold  blood.  But  per- 
sonally none  such  came  under  my  notice,  and  I  doubt  greatly  if 
they  did  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bennett." 

Mr.  Watkins  acknowledges  that  he  is  chiefly  influenced  by  his 
patriotism  as  a  Briton  to  make  this  statement.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  unprejudiced  testimony  to  support  him.  Captain  v. 
Tiedemann,  who  accompanied  the  British  forces  as  German  mili- 
tary attacM,  writes  to  the  following  effect : 

I  was  with  the  Sirdar  all  day  at  Omdurman,  and  did  not  think 
him  bloodthirsty.  On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  in  his. 
power  to  prevent  unnecessary  bloodshed.  The  killing  of  the 
wounded  could  not  be  avoided,  for  I  found  that  a  wounded  Der- 
vish was  the  most  dangerous,  and  have  noticed  repeatedly  that 
apparently  helpless  Dervishes  fired  at  the  troops.  To  kill  such 
men  is  the  duty  of  soldiers.  I  have  heard  of  many  cases  in  which 
the  wounded  were  assisted,  not  only  by  the  British,  but  also  by  the 
colored  troops.  I  witnessed  no  looting,  and  do  not  know  that  any 
took  place,  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  there  was  nothing  to 
loot.  The  houses  of  the  Khalifa  were  plundered  by  natives,  not 
by  soldiers.  Non-combatants  may  have  been  killed,  but  only 
when  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  them  as  such. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


♦The  infantry  only  serve  two  years  in  Germany;  many  are  discharged 
after  eighteen  months,  and  about  eight  per  cent,  are  one-year  volunteers, 
who  serve  at  their  own  expense.—  Editor  o/The  LITERARY  Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PSYCHOLOGY    OF   CONJURING. 

APPARATUS  and  explanations  do  not  reveal  the 'kernel' 
of  modern  magic.  If  you  know  how  a  conjurer  can 
dollar  to  disappear,  you  know  nothing,  and  you  will  be  deceived 
hundreds  of  times  by  this  same  trick  ;  and  it'  you  practise  it  ex- 
actly according  to  directions,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  have 
only  mediocre  success  in  performing  it.  What  makes  prestidigi- 
tation the  art  of  deception  is  not  the  technical  outward  appearance, 
but  the  psychological  kernel.  The  ingenious  use  of  certain  sane 
faculties  weighs  incomparably  heavier  than  all  dexterity  and 
machinery.  " 

To  prove  the  above  proposition,  11.  J.  Burlingame  undertakes, 
in  a  book  entitled  "Hermann  the  Magician,"  the  task  of  explain- 
ing and  analyzing  many  of  the  noted  tricks  of  famous  magicians 
and  conjurers,  among  them  Alexander  Hermann. 

In  tlie  first  chapter,  after  a  brief  reference  to  the  history  of 
jugglery,  from  which  conjuring  and  magic  have  been  evolved, 
he  says  a  conjurer  must  be  born  to  his  profession.  The  modern 
wizard  must  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  same  quality  as  a  physi- 
cian. He  must  inspire  confidence.  The  audience  must  believe 
him  when  he  says  he  holds  an  orange  in  his  left  hand,  even  if  it 
has  passed  long  before  into  his  right.  The  ability  to  win  at  the 
start  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  in  order  that  the  audience  may 
without  exception  be  willing  to  follow  the  intention  of  the  artist, 
can  not  be  acquired,  and  yet  the  chief  help  of  the  prestidigitator 
lies  in  just  this  mood  of  the  public.  It  is  not  by  dexterity  alone 
that  he  accomplishes  his  wonders.  A  good  conjurer  makes  the 
uninitiated  believe  that  he  does  everything  so  skilfully  and  rap- 
idly that  they  can  not  be  deceived.  In  reality,  however,  he  makes 
the  necessary  motions  with  great  calmness  and  slowness.  The 
perfection  lies  in  the  art  of  influencing  the  spectator  to  such  an 
extent  that  anything  may  be  done  before  his  eyes  without  its 
being  noticed. 

The  audience  also  needs  time  to  see  the  movements  and  under- 
stand their  meaning.  If,  for  instance,  in  some  transformation, 
the  second  phase  takes  place  without  the  first  having  been  properly 
announced;  if,  say,  in  the  changing  of  an  orange  into  an  apple, 
no  one  noticed  that  the  first  object  was  really  an  orange,  the  whole 
trick  is  of  course  a  failure.  Therefore  the  real  conjurer  must  have 
that  perfect  repose'  which  is  not  given  to  everybody.  Besides  a 
presence  which  inspires  confidence  and  an  imposing  address,  he 
must  have  the  faculty  to  surround  himself  with  a  magical  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  spectator  takes  everything  as  possible  and 
wonderful.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  practical  conjurer  does 
not  ask  for  the  needed  dollar,  but  charms  it  out  of  some  one's 
nose.  He  does  not  put  his  gloves  in  his  pockets  like  ordinary 
beings,  but  rubs  them  away  between  his  hands.  The  spectator 
does  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  witchcraft,  and 
the  task  is  now  easy  for  the  conjurer. 

How  does  the  performer  cast  this  spell  over  the  spectators? 
Mainly  by  directing  their  thoughts  into  such  a  groove  that  a  solu- 
tion of  the  trick  seems  for  the  moment  the  natural  result  of  the 
artificially  underlying  causes.  He  will  appeal  to  transform  the 
card    by  his    breath.      Then    reason    will    interrupt  to  say,    "It    is 

impossible  to  transform  a  jack  of  spades, "  and  from  this  ' 

contradiction  of  two  simultaneous  ideas  results  the  unpleasant 
consciousness  of  illusion.  The  performer  must  believe  firmly 
that  be  can  do  as  he  pleases.  In  fact,  for  the  time  being  lie  is  as 
truly  deceiving  bim  lelf  as  he  is  any  Of  his  spectators,  else  he 
could    not  for   only    he    who  is   convinced   can  convince 

others.      A  ns  with   simple  tricks,  for    it   helps 

to  form  thoughl  ater  ones. 

Nothing  is  so  important  for  directing  thought  as  language  and 
gesture.      No  rule  can  be  given,  but  let  us  take,  for  instance,  the 

bing  dollar.  Take  the  dollar  between  the  thumb  and  mid- 
dle linger  of  the  left  hand,  take  hold  oi  it  seemingly  with  the  right 
hand,    which    is   then    immedia  -  d,  then    you    open    it   and 

show  it  empty  to  the  audience  contrary  to  their  expectations.  The 
who!'  in   dropping   the   dollar   into   the   palm   of  the 

and,   win ■■  ■  led.      This   is  done  at    tb( 

■  nd    to    take    bold    of    it   with    the   right    hand.       By 

skilful  manipulation  of  your  hands  and  the  expression  of  your 


eyes,  you  have  directed  the  attention  of  the  whole  audience  to 
the  right  hand. 

Mr.  Burlingame  advises  all  students  of  the  art  to  practise  before 
a  mirror.  A  student  must  then  actually  do  what  he  later  on  pre- 
tends to  do.  He  should  first  follow  with  his  eyes  the  hand  he 
expects  his  spectators  to  follow.  Touch  and  sight  are  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  the  very  highest  degree;  you  want  a  sight  somewhat 
like  the  Japanese  juggler  who  kept  four  weighted  balls  in  the  air 
and  at  the  same  time  read  aloud  from  an  English  newspaper. 
You  want  the  touch  of  the  French  conjurer  Cazeneuvc,  who  can 
always  take  the  exact  number  of  cards  off  a  pack  that  you  call  for. 
It  is  marvelous  to  what  a  degree  the  sight  can  be  trained  by  hard 
practise.  Robert  Iloudin  could  take  in  twenty  coins  on  the  table 
at  a  single  glance.  His  little  son  was  able  togo  as  high  as  forty. 
Theirs  was  called  "second-sight."  and  in  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury attracted  the  attention  of  the  world,  but  it  was  acquired  by 
looking  at  the  objects  in  show-windows.  First,  they  could  see 
only  four  or  five  different  objects  at  a  glance  and  retain  them  in 
the  memory.  Soon  they  reached  thirty  and  forty  by  training  the 
memory.  In  a  short  while  Houdin  could  glance  at  a  table  piled 
with  different  objects,  and  then  forthwith  he  would  give  a  com- 
plete inventory  and  description.  This  practise  will  give  the  con- 
jurer the  ability  to  follow  simultaneously  two  separate  ide 
things.  He  could  think  of  what  he  was  doing  and  what  he  was 
saying,  two  very  different  operations  with  the  conjurer.  With 
such  attainment  he  can  play  his  hands  independently  of  the  mo- 
tions of  his  body.  The  conjurer  is  then  able  to  observe  the  faces 
of  the  spectators  with  sufficient  care  to  avoid  dangers. 

But  the  association  of  ideas  in  the  normal  mind  is  one  of  the 
conjurer's  strongest  fortes.  A  knife  handle  awakens  the  idea  of 
a  blade,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  a  thunderbolt.  This  principle 
of  the  human  mind  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  modern  magic. 
The  association  of  ideas  prevents  the  spectator  from  centering  his 
attention  on  every  phase  of  the  conjurer's  trick  as  it  passes  be- 
fore his  mind.  The  conjurer  will  throw  up  an  orange  once,  twice, 
and  he  will  appear  to  throw  it  up  a  third  time  to  disappear  in  the 
air,  but  does  not.  The  spectator's  mind  is  naturally  confused 
and  he  has  failed  to  follow  the  orange.  Even  if  the  spectator 
were  able  to  see  every  motion  of  the  conjurer's  hands  he  could  not 
then  understand  the  modus  operandi,  for  the  conjurer  has  to  a 
certain  extent  hypnotized  the  spectator. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Burlingame  says  the  conjurer  asks  the  spec- 
tator to  draw  a  card  out  of  a  pack,  the  card  that  the  conjurer 
wants  of  course.  In  this  act  he  forces  the  spectator  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, and  of  course  he  can  always  tell  what  card  has  been  drawn. 

Mr.  Burlingame  declares  that  all  the  so-called  spiritualistic 
phenomena  can  be  completely  explained  by  modern  magic.  In 
other  words,  slate-writing  and  table-rapping  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  conjuring,  some  of  it  no  higher  than  jugglery.  The 
experiments  of  Mr.  Davy,  a  member  of  the  London  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  show  what  a  fraud  all  spiritualism  is.  He 
was  a  prestidigitateur  from  inclination.  He  became  so  skilful 
that  he  gave  a  number  of  successful  performances  of  slate 
writing.  He  never  told  the  guests  that  he  had  communications 
with  the  spirits  nor  that  it  was  magic;  he  let  everyone  belli 
he  pleased.  He  asked  his  audience  to  write  him  their  opinion  <-'\ 
the  phenomena.  Nine  tenths  of  those  present  attributed  the 
phenomena  to  spirits.  Mr.  Davy  himself  did  all  the  slate-writing 
and  table-rapping,  but  did  it  as  a  conjurer,  and  of  course   no  one 

detected  how  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Burlingame  explains  it  : 

"First:    the  observer  interpolates  a  fact  which   did   not  occur, 

but  which  he  has  been  forced  to  believe  has  occurred  ;  be  imagines 

he  has  examined  the  slate,  when  in  fact  he  has  not.  Second  He 
confuses  tWO  like  ideas  ;  he  says  he  has  examined  the  slates  thor- 
oughly, when  in  reality  he  only  did  it  superficially  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  mam  points.  Third  :  The  witness  changes  the 
order  of  events  according  to  a  verv  easy  deception  of  mei 
In  his  opinion  lie  examined  the  slates  much  later  than  he  really 
did.      Fourth  and  la^t  :    1  le  overlooks  certain  details  which  he  has 

been  purposely  told  were  of  no  consequence  ;  he  does  not  mention 

that  the  medium   asked   bim  over  to  close  the  window,  by  which 

the  trick  was  made  possible.     You  can  not  remember  everything, 

much   less  write   it  down.    .    .    .    How  difficult   it   is  to  desei 

which  bears  the  character  of  the  inexplicable  and  which  by 

its  skipping  appearance   makes  constant   observation   almost   im- 
possible." 
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?PURE  WATER  A  POISOH? 

THE  CRAZY  DREAM  OF  A  PSEl DO-SCIENTIST! 


WHO    IS    DOCTOR    KOPPE? 


During  the  past  few  weeks  the  medical  profession  has  been  startled  and  somewhat  amused  at  the  theories  of  a  German 
doctor,  who.  in  an  article  published  by  the  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift>  proclaims  pure  water  a  poison.  How  much 
the  doctor  received  for  this  article  or  who  took  the  trouble  to  translate  it  into  English,  is  not  definitely  learned.  But  the 
matter  is  being  investigated.  It  first  appeared  in  a  Western  drug  paper,  was  reprinted  in  various  other  papers,  and  in  the 
Literary  Digest  of  February  11. 

The  Ralston  Health  Club  of  America  have  issued,  from  their  Washington,  D.  C,  headquarters,  a  reply,  as  follows: 

?  "PURE     WATER     A     POISON  "? 

A  so-called  scientist,  writing  in  the  interest  of  a  filter,  is  being  paraded  in  the  papers  and  magazines  in  an  advance  notice  which 
is  the  forerunner  of  an  advertisement  yet  to  appear.  The  more  gullible  small  editors  are  copying  the  falsehood,  supposing  it  to  be 
scientific ;  which  goes  to  show  that  the  press  is  an  unsafe  teacher  of  science,  as  it  is  willing  to  print  anything  it  can  cut  out  of  other 
papers  with  shears,  knowing  nothing  of  its  truth  or  falsity. 

Pure  water  is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  life  He  has  created.  Impure  water  is  the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  diseases  of  man. 
Rain  water  is  pure  water.  It  is  condensed  vapor  aerated.  Distilled  water  aerated  is  condensed  vapor  aerated,  and  is  the  same  as  rain 
water.    Cod  knew  what  he  was  about  when  He  established  this  blessing — pure  water.    He  is  higher  authority  than  the  shallow  scientist. 

The  best  evidences  of  the  great  value  of  pure  water  as  a  means  of  curing  and  preventing  disease  and  prolonging  life 
are  the  thousands  of  letters  received  from  purchasers  of  the  RALSTON  NEW-PROCESS  STILL,  who  have  received  marked 
benefit  and  immunity  from  disease  by  using  pure,  aerated  distilled  water.     Results  are  better  than  theories. 

Send  for  booklet  I,  which  explains  everything.  THF    A    R    BAILEY    MFG    CO 

Office,  54  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


e  latest  styles  write  to  us 


Tailor-Made  Suits,  $5. 

THE  costumes  and 
skirts  which  we  make 
are  exclusive  in  style 
and  distinctly  different 
from  the  ready-made  gar- 
ments.  When  wearing 
one  of  our  styles  you  do 
not  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  other  ladies 
wearing  garments 
which  look  exactly  like 
yours.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  firms  selling 
ready-made  suits  and 
sUrts  such  as  you  see 
everywhere,  but  we  are 
the  only  house  making 
fashionable  goods  to  or- 
der at  moderate  prices. 

Our  new  Spring  cata- 
logue illustrates  an  ex- 
clusive line  of  suits  and 
skirts  selected  from  the 
newest  Paris  models, 
and  the  materials  from 
which  we  make  our  gar- 
ments comprise  only  the 
very  latest  novelties.  We 
will  mail  our  catalogue 
ft  .,  together  with  a 
choice  line  of  samples  to 
select  from,  to  the  lady  who  wishes  to  dress  well  at 
modern: 

t  llogue  illustrates  : 

Tailor-ina<le  Suits,  $5  tip. 

Dnck,  Pique  »ml  Liueii  Suits,  S4  up. 

Duck,  Pique  ami  Lin<  11  >kirts,  S3  up. 

Separate  Cloth  >kirts,  #4  up. 

Ii  eyele  suits,  S4  up. 

Bicycle  Skirts,  *:'.  up. 

ltainy-day  Suits  and  Skirts. 

Riding  Habits.  Golf  Suits. 

We  also  make  finer  garments  and  send  samples  of 
all  grades.  We  pay  expr-  ss  char,'e>  evcriwhen. 
If.  when  writing  to  us,  you  will  mention  any  particular  kind 
or  color  of  samples  that  you  desire,  it  will  afford  us  pleas- 
ure to  send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish.  \\  e 
also  have  special  lines  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for 
second-mourning.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  sam- 
ples ;  we  will  send  them  to  you,  /• .. ,  by  return  mail. 

THE  nat;onal  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  Xew  York  City. 


STUDY  LAW  AT  HOME 

Instruction  by  mail,  adapted  to 
every    one.    Methods     approved     by 
leading  educators.   Experienced  and 
competent     instructors.      Takes 
spare  time  only.     Three  courses, 
preparatory,     business,     college. 
An  opportunity    to   better     your 
condition    and     prospects.    Stu- 
dents and  graduates  everywhere. 
8  years  of  success.  Fuil   particu- 
lars   free.   Spi — ne   Correspondence 
bcnoolofLaw,  50  lei. Hldg.,  Detroit,  Mirb 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


Messrs  Ketelsen  &  Degetau  of  Ciudad,  Juarez, 
are  the  principal  agents  through  whom  various 
articles  of  American  manufacture  find  a  market  in 
Mexico. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  windmills  and 
hand-pumps  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  pat- 
tern in  Mexico.  They  are  admitted  free  of  duty 
by  the  Mexican  Government. 


The  following  has  been  received  from  Consul 
Bergh: 

"According  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  meat- 
inspection  office  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  2,949 
sides  of  salted  pork  have  been  imported  from  the 
United  States  during  1898,  and  trichinae  have  been 
found  in  23  pieces.  Complaint  is  frequently  made 
of  packing  of  corned  beef  and  horse  meat,  the 
barrels  being  of  poor  quality  or  carelessly  handled 
by  the  cooper;  so  that  the  brine  leaks  out  during 
transportation,  and  the  meat  arrives  in  a  bad  con- 
dition and  is  consequently  condemned  by  the 
inspecting  officer." 


The  great  demand  for  wheat  in  Spain  and  the 
present  low  price  of  this  article  in  the  United 
States  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  our  grain-ex- 
porting merchants  to  sell  large  quantities  to  Spain 
until  her  own  crops  are  ready  for  market.  A 
steamer  cargo  of  4,00a  tons  of  red  winter  wheat 
which  arrived  at  Valencia  from  New  York  last 
month  proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  quality,  and 
importers  are  willing  to  receive  more  during  the 
winter  or  spring.  The  price  seems  to  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  Russian  wheat  (the  kind 
generally  imported  here  when  there  is  a  demand 
for  foreign  wheat),  altho  American  wheat  pays  20 
percent,  higher  duties  than  grain  from  countries 
which  have  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain.  This 
is  the  first  direct  shipment  front  the  United  States 
to  this  port  since  the  war. 

Nobody  ever  complains  of 
Macbeth  lamp-chimneys. 

They  give  a  good  deal  more 
light  and  don't  break. 

Get  the  Index. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


Pure  Linen 
Lawns. 

This  fabric  has  an  established 
reputation  among  our  patrons, 
and  not  only  continues#to  hold 
its  own,  in  spite  of  the  many 
novelties  which  flood  the  market, 
but  gains  new  friends  each  year. 
With  such  exquisite  designs  and 
colorings  as  appear  on  Organdies 
or  Dimities,  and  with  an  inde- 
scribably cool  and  crisp  air  they 
resist  the  effects  of  wear,  moist 
atmosphere  and  laundering  in  a 
way  truly  wonderful. 

35  and  40  cents  per  yard  ;  24. 
inches  wide. 

"THE  LINEN  STORE." 

JAMES  McCUTCHEON  &  CO. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN   TOURS. 

8?th  Year.    Parties  limited.    Terms  reasc liable  • 
Conducted  by 

Dlt.  &  Mits.  II.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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INENE  ^ffs 


Made  of  line  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  goods.  The  'most  con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  A  box  of  io  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  cuffs.  25  CtS.     By  mail  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  and  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
Stamps.      Give  size  anil  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  S,    Boston,  Mass. 


franklinntillsFioup 

A  FINE  FLOUR  OFTTIE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 


One  pint  wal 

onful  butter,  one-half  fresh 
com  pressed  yeast  1  enough 

flour  tu  in. ik.-  .i  fairly  stiff  batter,  then 
stir   thoroughly;    let    rise  three 

knead  Id    111!"   two  loaves, 

let  risr  again,  and  bake  about  one  and  a 

quarter   to   one   and   a    hall    hours  in  a 
moderate  oven. 
Easily  done,  little  u.<rk.  certain  tui  i  r«,  and  the 

most  delicious  and   beautiful  bn 

du(  rd.  Hut  be  sure  you  use  Franklin  Mills!  lour 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order    we  trill  see  that  you  are 

■applied,     THBCBNI  INI   MALI-  ■>.!',   iv 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,     Lockport,  N.  ' 


DON'T   LOSE   THE    POINT 


A 


I r.iwi 

l.iirii.       I'. ,1,1.1 
II  o  1,1  , 


t,  ill   tin    1   I 

ly     I 

'  Ufa 


AM  ERIC  AN  RING  CO.,   Box  55,   Waterbury,  Conn. 


COLLAR  Button  Insurance  >:',,-<  with  our  01,. 


ARMSTRONG  it  McKELVY 

'  arBh. 
BEYMER-BAtJMAN 

•  urg-h. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

baiwa. 
FAHNESTOCK 

berth. 
ANCHOR         ) 

l  Cum 

ECKSTEIN     J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

TTLSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

6HIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


Chicago 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

l'tuhuleiullla. 


MORLEY 
BALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


mad< 


HE  brands  of  White  Lead    named 
in   the    margin    are    old     friends, 

tried  by  many  generations  of  use 
and  proven    the    best.      They   are 
y  the  "old   Dutch    process"   of  .-low- 


corrosion,  and,  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  there 
is  no  other  paint  as  good. 

There  are  other  brands  made  by  quick 
or  patent  process  and  numerous  mixtures  of 
Barytes,  Zinc,  Whiting,  etc.,  which  are 
branded  and  sold  as  Pure  White  Lead. 
Make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 

F^p\  r*  T^    By  using  National  Lead  Go's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
1     IV  1Z4  Lj    any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.      Pamphlet  giving  valu- 


Ovieland, 

Salem,  Mats. 

r.uffa!,.. 

Louisville 

National  Lead  Co.,  100  William  Sf..  New  York. 


able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint 


PERSONALS. 


MALIETOA   LAGUPEPA,    King  of   Samoa,  died  on 

Monday,  August  2_>,  of  typhoid  fever.  King  Mai- 
tetoa  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1880.  Seven  years 
later  he  was  deposed  for  alleged  robberies  and 
insults  to  the  Hermans  and  replaced  by  Tamatese. 
In  the  following  year  there  was  an  insurrection 
against  Tamatese.  headed  by  Mataafa,  who  won, 
after  a  fierce  battle.  Several  months  later  diffi- 
culties arose  between  the  American,  British,  and 
German  governments,  and  the  Germans  declared 
war  against  Mataafa;  but  Prince  Bismarck  ulti- 
mately yielded  to  the  American  claims  and  hos- 
tilities ceased.  On  June  14,1889,8  conference  on 
Samoan  affairs  was  held  at  Berlin,  as  a  result  of 
which  a  convention  declared  the  Samoan  Islands 
independent  neutral  territory  in  which  the  three 
powers  taking  part  in  the  conference  should  have 
equal  rights,  Malietoa  being  recognized  as  king 
and  a  supreme  court  being  established.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  Mataafa  was  elected  king 
and  Malietoa  vice-king  ;  but  two  months  later 
the  latter  was  reinstated  as  king,  with  tin 
of  the  three  powers.  Disputes  arose  later  be- 
tween the  king  and  Mataata.  fighting  began,  the 
foreign  war-ships  intervened,  and  Mataafa  was 
transported  to  Kakaofo  Island. 

The  late  king  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  late 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  In  the  great  storm  of 
the  15th  and  16th  of  March,  1889,  in  which  three 
German  and  three  American  war-vessels  were 
driven  ashore  at  Apia  and  destroyed  and  about 
fifty  American  and  a  hundred  Germans  drowned, 
Malietoa  rendered  valuable  service  in  assisting 
the  rescued  men. 


} 


Colonel  Roosevelt  is  very  near-sighted.    At 

home  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  nose- 
.vith  a  black  silk  cord  attached.  When  he 
went  to  Cuba,  however,  (according  to  a  current 
newspaper  story)  he  substituted  very  large,  round 
spectacles  with  steel  hooks  for  the  ears,  and  had  a 
dozen  pairs  mounted.  These  he  planted  around 
his  person  and  equipment,  trving  to  distribute 
them  SO  no  one  accident  could  include  then  all. 
One  pair  was  sewed  in  his  blouse,  another  in  his 
belt,   another    in  his  hat,  two    in    his  saddle-bags, 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  often  results  in  an 
Incurable  Lung  Disease  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  in 
Throat  troubles uscBrown's 

Bronchia]  Tuochks,  a  sim- 
ple yet  effective  remedy.   Sold  only  in  boxes. 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASEPROOF.       STAIN  PROOF. 

Looks    exactly    like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

I' nl  ike  the  common 
imitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  d 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 
contains  no   robber, 
cellulose 
i-r   other 
danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected by! 
heat , 
cold  or 

climate. 

Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors; 

plain    <>r 
figured. 

Enough  to  cover  a  dining  chair,  seat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for  25  cents  in  stamps 

^fimnlf  Prpe*  f    ,;v0  *"**«* ■  ******  '• 
^ampic  r~rcc .    make  „ 

panion  your  /<//<,'. 

MUM, 

(iiulloii'       tin 

1 1011-      Genuine 

^THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 
■•Broadway,  l»ept.  I\  New  Y»rk  City. 


Quiet   Talks    with    Earnest 
People  in  My  Study. 

By  Chablss  B,  Jeffebbon,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church,  New  York. 
)6mo.    Cloth,  gill  top.  11.00. 

■  I  I... Qghtful.  tub Taut,  tasteful,  trenchant         W»      I 

Wahhi  n,  Prttiamt  Bottom  UnitrnuM. 
"i  ti match eii  in  art,  wisdom,  and  large  hopefulm 
r  w.iii  s-m  los, President  Armour  ItutititU  TxknoioQir 
"Fresh,  nnhackneyed,  •stimulating."      Prahci      I 

i'i  km..  President  1  nited  Society  Christian.  Bndta 
"  \  strong;,  real,  manly  book."  -EeT.  Q    k.Ooi 

Pastor  <•./  Out  South  Church,  I- 

v  minister  oc<  aatonalb  ft  eli  thi  need 

and  open  talk  with  bis  parishioners    Dr    Jefferson,  in 

tin-  little  volume,  does  this  in  a  unique  and  original 
•  win  -.  r\e  as  iinn  nle  (or  both  pastor  and  people 

• 
I,,,  ■  >'"■■ 

Thomas  Y.   Crowell   &    Co., 

NEW   YORK  AND   BOSTON. 


11  lit.——  will  dangerous  Imita- 
•    "  Pantaaote  "   stamped  mi 
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A  Good  Complexion 


Depend!  on  Good  Digestion. 

This  is  almost  an  axi .although  usuallj   we  are 

apt  to  think  that  cosmetics,  race  powders,  lotions, 
fancy  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a  clear 
complezii  m, 

Bui  all  these  are  simply  superficial  assistants,  it 
is  imp  issibleto  hare  a  good  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly  ;  un- 
less the  stomach  by  proper  digesting  the  rood  taken 
into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood  a  good 
complexion  is  impossible, 

This  is  the  reaa  O  so  many  ladies  are  using  Smart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because thej  prompth  cure  any 
stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that  per- 
fect digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to 
enhance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  .len\  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  In  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear. 

When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  no  such 
dieting  is  necessary.  Take  these  tablets  and  eat  all 
the  good,  wholesome  food  you  want  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow,  dull  com- 
plexion which  nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely 
l>ecause  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indi- 
gestion. 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results  from  perfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  Induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy  a 
trial. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  in  drug 
stores  and  costs  but  SO  cents  per  package.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  i'   a.  Stuart  Co.,  .Marshall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant  effects 
are  good  digestion,  good  health,  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggist  for  the  tablets  and  a 
free  book  on  stomach  diseases. 


Morning 
Headache 


is  usual  iy  caused  by  retention  of  uric  acid  in 
the  system  which,  if  not  attended  to,  results 
in  rheumatic,  catarrhal  or  kidney  troubles. 

Tartarlithine... 

gives  immediate  relief  in  these  cases. 

Dr  J.  M.  Welch.  St.  Paul..  Minn.,  says: 
"  I  gave  Tartarlithine  to  a  lady  who  had  been 
sufferingfor  ten  days  with  a  severe  headache, 
caused  by  retention  of  uric  acid,  having  been 
a  sufferer  from  that  complaint  for  several 
years.  For  the  past  ten  days  her  physician 
could  not  relieve  her  headache,  and  the  Tar- 
tarlithine helped  her  very  materially—at 
once." 

Regular  package  $1.00, 
Of   all    druggists    or   post-free   by  mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, 
95  Fulton  Street,         .         .  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO, 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  every  office,  school. 
home.     Saves  its  cost  in  lead. 


Mechanical  perfection.    No  toy.    Circulars  free. 

Made  only  by  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 
153-154  Lake  Street.  CIlllAt.O. 

47  Na««uu  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


and  so  on.  At  the  fight  at  Guasimas  his  horse  was 
barked  by  a.  bullet  while  held  bj  an  orderly,  and 
plunged  frantically  against  a  tree  Colonel 
Roosevelt  came  rushing  up  all  anxiety,  and  began 
prying  under  tho  saddle- dap.  "They  haven't  hurt 
,  s ir,"  said  the  orderly,    "I  know,"  replied 

Onel,    with    tears    in   Ins  voire,     "In 
'em,  they've  smashed  my  specs  '.  " 


Current  K vents. 


Monday .  Febrvat  \ 

—The  bill  to  pay  S»iO.OOO,0(tO  t»  Spain  under 

the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  passes  tnt  I  louse 

— The  Anglo-American  Joint  HikIi  Commis- 
sion adjourns  to  meet  in  Quebec  August 

v  statement  from  Rear-Admiral  Schley  is 
made  public. 

General  .Miles  testifies  before  the  Court  of 
Inquiry. 

Ethan  A.  Hitchcock  assumes  his  duties  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Madrid  at- 
tacks are  made  on  generals  and  ministers  regard- 
ing' the  conduct  of  the  war. 

—  Insurgents  at  Manila  attack  San  Pedro 
Macati. 

Tuesday,  February  zi. 

— Several  officers  who  took  part  in  the  Santiago 
campaign  testify  before  the  Army  Beef  Court  of 
Inquiry 

—  President  Loubet's  message  is  received  by 
members  of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and 
the  Senate  with  applause. 

—The  Sultan  of  Oman  revokes  the  concession  of 
a  coaliiiK-station  to  France,  under  threat  of 
bombardment  by  an  English  admiral. 

— The  Pope  issues  letters  condemning  views 
found  in  the  "  Life  of  Father  Hecker." 

Wednesday,  February  zz. 

— An  outbreak  of  incendiarism  in  Manila  re- 
sults in  heavy  loss  of  property. 

Thursday,  February  zj. 

— The  naval  personnel  bill  passes  the  House 
with  an  amendment  reviving  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral. 

—General  Eagan  and  Colonel  Weston,  his  suc- 
cessor, testily  before  the  Army  lieef  Court  of 
Inquiry  contradicting  the  statements  made  by 
General  Miles. 

Friday,  February  zj. 

— The  River  and  Harbor  bill  is  passed  in  the 
Senate  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal  hill  attached 
as  an  amendment. 

Admiral  Dewey  cahles  a  request  of  the  War 
Department  that  the  Oregon  be  sent  at  once  to 
Manila  for  "political  "  reasons. 

The  Hamburg-American  line  steamer  Fill- 
garia  arrives  safely  at  Punta  Delgada,  Azores. 

-Several  Americans  are  wounded  in  skirmishes 
at  Manila. 

General  Gomez  enters  Havana  escorted  by 
American  and  Cuban  troops. 

Saturday,  February  zj. 

— Admiral  Dewev  reports  that  the  Philippine 
town  of  Cebu  has  been  surrendered  to  the  gun- 
boat Petrel. 

— The  President  nominates  William  K.  Day, 
formerly  Secretary  of  State  and  Peace  Commis- 
sioner, to  be  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit. 

— The  Extradition  Treaty  with  Mexico  is  for- 
warded to  Washington  for  action  by  the  Senate. 

— The  Nicaragua  insurrection  is  suppressed. 

— The  Italian  Government  declares  that  it  will 
take  no  part  in  the  Disarmament  Conference  if 
the  Vatican  is  represented  there. 

Sunday,  February  zb. 

—All  the  coal-mines  in  Arkansas  and  the  In- 
dian Territory  are  to  be  closed  next  week  because 
of  difference  between  the  miners  and  their  em- 
ployers over  the  wage  6cale. 


Do  you  Peel  Depressed  ? 

Use  Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 

It  invigorates  the  nerves,  stimulates  digestion,  and  re- 
ieves   mental    depression.      Especially   valuable  to  tired 


■  lieves  mental    dep 

brain-workers. 


Burpee's  Farm  Annual  for  18!)9 

In  advance  of  the  coming  planting  season  the  Seedsmen 
and  Nurserymen  are  now  sending  out  their  Spring  Cata- 
logues, due  of  the  best  of  these,  and  the  coming  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  Gardeners  all  over 
the  country,  is  Burpbh's  Fahm  Annual  issued  by  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
It  is  of  convenient  size,  finely  illustrated,  neatly  printed 
and  full  of  interesting  information,  as  well  as  a  price  list  of 
"  The  Best  Seeds  That  Grow."  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
one  who  sends  us  a  note  or  postal  card  requesting  it. 


An  Ocean 

OF  INK 

is  used  annually.      More  of 

Garter's  Ink 

than  any  other. 
That  speaks  well  for  Carter's 


SIXTY 

RECIPES 

FREE. 


A   booklet   telling   how  to  prepare 
sixty  appetizing,  toothsome  delicacies 

from  Sanitas  Nut  Foods  sent  free.  3^ 

Sanitas  Nut  Foods  are  made  by  a  JJ^- 

unique     process     in     many     different  JjC 

forms  to  suit  the  taste  of   the   hale  «C 

and    robust    as    well    as    the   invalid,  gjf 

from  carefully  blanched  and  thorough-  [JG 

]y  cooked  and  pre-digested  nut  meats,  ^u 

Daintiest,  most   delicious    and    nutri-  JJ^ 

tious  of  foods.  *C 

For  25  cents    (just   enough    to  pay  ^u 

postage),  a  full  assortment»of  samples  J? 

will  be  sent  free.  j£ 

Sanitas  Nut  Food  Co  ,   Lim..  mP 


No  71  Washington  St.. 
BATTLE  CREEK,        -        MICH. 
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PURE  WATER! 


"<W*%>l2 


$1000  Challenge! 


THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO. 


36.92  per  cent,   more  water  at 
less  expense  and   less   trouble 


THE  SANITARY   STILL 

than    imitations.      Only    Still 
recognized    by    I       S.   Govern- 
ment.     Report   of  comparative 
tests,  booklet  and   ft*pA 
testimonials     II  Cv 

120  North  Green  St  .CHICAGO 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  wr.'ting  to  advertisers. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


[March  4,  1899 


CHESS. 

All  communications  for   this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  360. 

By  A.  H.  Robbins. 

From   The  American   Chess  Magazine. 

Black  -Three  Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  361. 
By  dr.  w.  r   1.  Dalton. 

Dedicated  to  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston. 
Black     Nine  Pieces. 


White  -Eitfht   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Kkkai  um. 
N''      ,58  is  a  s-mover. 

Solution   of  Problems. 
No.  354. 
Key-move,  R    Q  B  7 
Solution  received  from  If.  W.  H  ,  University  of 
Virginia;  H.   W.   Harrv,    Bolton;    the   Rev.   I.    W. 
Bieber,  Bethlehem.  I*a.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.   Johnston. 
Elizabeth  Citv,  N.  (' .;  C.  F.  Putney,  Independence, 
1.1 .;   C.     R.    Oldham,   Moundsvllle,   W.   Va.;    A. 
Knight,  Bastrop.  Tex.;    Miss   Medora   Darr,    Fin- 
.  Pa.;  W.W.Smith,  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
bland,  V.i.;    Prof,  C.  I)  Schmitt,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee;  o    w.  Bmith-Vanis,   • 

.Chicago;  J   H    Adams,  Balti- 
more. 

Comments:    "Another  Napoleon! 
W.    H  ;  '  '  1   is  not 

"    n    v.\  r.  ;  ■■ v.  king  in  poise 

■  iety  and 
elegance  of  I.    W    1!  ; 

V    W     J  ; 

h  bard  thtnk- 
'    T    «•  ;  "  Pre*  nti  tml 
c    D 

v..-it  h;is  J  All  sorts 

■ 

•  move    W  th  R  i  n  Q  B  - 

it  11  P  x  P  then  RxKt  mate,  for  P  ran  not 


K-R  8 
K-B3 


No.  355. 
B— K  8  ch 


Q-B5,  mate 


<„>  x  Kt,  mate 


kt     R5 


Kt-B  6 


R  x  kt   P 


K-Q  4  (must)" 
QxBch 

kt     Kt  7  (must) 

Kt  x  P  ch  P— B  4.  mate 

K— K  4  (must) 

Kt     y  8  ch  kt     B  6,  mate 

K     (J  5  (must) 
kt     B  7,  ch 


kt     kt  5,  mate 


R  x  B  P 


k     Q  5 
B— Kt8 

K-B3 


Kt— Q  4,  mate 


Q— Kt  7,  mate 


Any  other 


Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  H.  W.  B.,  I. 
W.  B.,  F.  H.  J.,  C.  F.  P.,  C.  R.  O.,  A.  K  ,  Miss  M 
1).,  W.  W.  S.,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Ocala,  Fla. 

Comments:  "Too  many  duals"  M.  W.  H.;  "A 
gem— wonderfully  beautiful  and  ingenious"—  H. 
W.  B.;  "Black  is,  apparently,  very  strong,  but  is 
held  in  splendid  leash  by  While's  magnificent 
team  of  Knights"  I.  W.  B.J  "The  maker  of  this 
problem  is  a  genius"— F  H.  J.;  "Splendid  key, 
ami  K"<"J  every  inch  of  it"  C.  F.  P.;  "Ingenious 
and  very  difficult"— C.  R.  O.;  "This  is  great"— A. 
K .;  "A  splendid  production  "—J.  G.  L. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem worth  noticing  :  White  has,  apparently,  four 
key-moves  at  his  disposal—  K  — R  6,  R  8,  B  8,  and 
Kt  8,  and  yet  only  K  R  8  will  do.  Look  at  the 
last  variation  :  the  White  B  must  go  to  Kt  8,  hence 
the  k  can  not  stand  on  that  square.  If  the  k  is 
on  R  6  or  B  8,  then  after  B— Kt  8  the  Mack  R 
takes  P  on  B  6  ch. 

Solution  of  353  received  from  J.  M.  Benjamin  and 
J.  G.  Schurtz,  White  Pigeon,  Mich.;  C.  J.  Cran- 
dall,  Lower  Brule,  S.  D.;  J.  Jewell,  Columbus, 
Ind.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  W.  H.  Dickerson,  Rees- 
mill,  Ind.;  W.  Montgomery,  Petrolia,  Ont.;  Dr.  L. 
J.  Jones,  Franklin,  Ky.  Dr.  F.  D.  Haldeman,  Ord, 
Neb.,  got  351,  and  Jessie  Blanche  Pyrtle,  Buffalo, 
Wyo. ,  sends  solution  of  346. 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 

Sevkkty-Seveni  h  Game. 

Evans  Gambit. 


E.    E.    ARM- 
sl  RONG, 
Parry  Sound, 
Canada. 
White. 

1  P     k  4 

2  kt     K  B  ; 
jB     B  4 

4  P-Q  Kt  4 

5  P-Q  B  3 

6  Castles 

?P     '^ 

8  Q-Kt  1 

9  I'  x  P 

10  1!     R  3 

11  Kt  x  kt 


E.    A.    HASSEL- 
TINE, 

Bristol,  Vt. 

Black. 
P      k  4 
Kt     Q  B  3 
B-B  4 
B  1  P 
B     K  , 
kt     B  )(a) 

(  aides 

k  kt  - 

Q  kt  1  P  (c) 

1Y   X    k  t 


E.   E.   ARM-     E.   A.    HASSEL- 
STRO  TINS, 

White.  Black. 

12  B  x  k  (i  x  B 

13  R-k  sq(d)  Kt-B  4 

14  0   Kt5(g)  B-Kt3 

15  R  1  P  IUQj 
l6Q-Ktj      (.»-()  3  (h) 
1-  Q     k  a       !■: 

,s  kt    o  2      B— B3 
19  Q  R-K  sq    kt-R  5 
R  5        B  1  I1  ch 
71  K-R  sq  (i)  1!  I  R 

Kt      K  4      Q-Q8  (j) 
23  kt     I!  6ch  Resigns. 
(k) 


Notes  by  One  of  the  Judges. 

This  game   was    very  poorly  played   by  Black, 
ami    ill'  danger  of    winning  pit 

trying  to  win  pieces,  at  the  sacrifice  of  positions. 

(a)  There  is  such  a  thini;  as  being   In   too  great 

■  hutrv  to  Castle,   and  while  it  seems  good    to  get 

the  k  kt  into  play,  yet  B    kt 
ably,  better  than  I 

Phe    Capture    of    'ins    P     leads    to    much    of 

Black's  trouble.    He  should  have  played  kt    Qa. 
He  was.   evidently,  afraid  of  P    Kr>     If  P    k  ».. 


Pa  P;  I',  x  P  ch,  K     R  sq.and,  if  anything;,  Black 
h.is  t  he  better  o(  It. 
i'  1  Another   bad  capture  which   loses  the  ex- 
■  .Mowed    by    Kt     B  4,  seems  to 
be  indicated 

(d)    K      Q  sq   is  better. 

ie  Kt  should  have  gone  1 0  0  ' 

•  ts  the   Kt  In  the   way  of  the  B  when  he 

moves   to  Kt    3. 

lOUld   have    . 
ter  the  P,  and  Bl 
afford  ' 

B  \  is  the  move,    ii'-  gets  both  his  B's  on 
■  !s  bearing  on  the  White   k     He  gets  ins 

H     into     play     ami    his     .1     place     fOI     his    kt.      The 

I  •       I  1 

1,  and  Q  s  Kt  P,  v. 
teems  10  us  that    Bla<  Ii    should  win  by  (.' 
K  ■        White  can')  afford  to  swap  Q'§ 

nely    played,  .is    he   tones  mate    ;n   every 

(out  inuatlon. 


In  Defense  of  Mr.   Pulitzer. 

While  Mr.  Walter  Pulitzer  may  not  need  any  de- 
fense, inasmuch  as  he  is  quite  able  to  take  cue  of 
himself  in  the  field  of  problem-composing,  and 
has  a  preeminent  right  to  speak  concerning  two- 
movers,  yet,  as  we  have  given  adverse  criticisms, 
it  seems  only  just  to  hear  from  those  who  range 
themselves  on  his  side.  Mr.  C  (,).  De  France, 
Secretary  of  the  Nebraska  Chess  Association, 
writes  (we  can  not  give  his  letter  in  full):  "None 
of  my  ancestors  were  ever  'hanged  for  high  trea- 
son," altho,  I  believe,  some  of  them  narrowly  es- 
caped the  guillotine  by  emigrating  to  Scotland. 
.  .  .  I  have  a  fair-sized  remnant  of  English  blood 
myself,  but  it  is  sufficiently  Americanized  not 
only  to  refuse  to  get  stirred  up  when  anything 
English  is  fairly  and  honestly  criticized,  but  also 
to  demand  fair  play  in  anything  coming  to  my 
notice.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pulitzer,  some  weeks  ago,  took 
occasion  to  express  his  views  in  a  kindly  manner 
concerning  Fothergill'a  problem.  At  the  time,  he 
stated  his  hesitancy  in  making  criticism  of  an- 
other's problem.  But  his  mild-mannered  criticism 
seems  to  have  uncorked  several  large-sized  vials 
of  wrath.  .  .  .  Much  of  Dr.  Decker's  criticism 
seems  good,  .  .  .  but  the  problem  can  not  be 
'cooked,'  which  is  the  case  with  the  amended 
problem  proposed  by  the  Doctor.  .  .  .  So  far  as 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  concerned,  he  seems  to  have 
taken  offense  to  the  word  '  trickiness.'  Now,  a 
trick  is  a  'dexterous  artifice  intended  to  deceive,' 
it  may  be  done  for  amusement  or  for  instruction, 
if  you  please.  .  .  .  The  finest  key-moves  are 
'tricky.'  .  .  .  Solving  a  two-er  at  a  glance  is  by 
no  means  impossible.  ...  I  have  often  spent  an 
hour  toiling  over  one  of  Pulitzer's  Chess-Har- 
monies. .  .  .  Walter  Pulitzer  has  composed  infi- 
nitely better  problems  than  347,  and  we  all  have 
solved  many  worse  ones." 

The  Cable-Match. 

Eigh*.  of  the  ten  players  to  represent  America  in 
the  cable-match  with  England  have  been  selected. 
They  are  Hatty  N.  Pillsburv  (at  large);  Jackson 
W.  Showalter,  Kentucky  ;  E  Hymes,  A.  E. 
Hodges,  D.  G.  Baird,  New  Vot  k  ;  J.  F.  Barry, 
Boston  ;  A.  K.  Robinson,  Philadelphia;  and  S.  P. 
Johnston,  Chicago.  Seven  of  these  played  last 
year;  the  new  man  is  S.  P.  Johnston,  who  has  of 
late  been  playing  very  fine  Chess.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle  says  that  the  selection  of  Robinson  will 
occasion  considerable  surprise,  because  his  play 
last  year  was  not  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard 
to  entitle  him  to  re-selection.  The  other  two  will 
be  selected  from  the  following  experts  :  H.  G. 
Voigt,  H.  W.  Bampton.  W.  P.  Shipley.  Philadel- 
phia; F.  J.  Marshal],  Brooklyn;  F.  B.  Walker.  K. 
P.  Hanna,  Washington  ;  G.  H.  Walcott,  Boston; 
Judge  McCalla,  New  Orleans. 


Successful    Fruit  Growing. 
The  Superintendent  ol  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Company,  of 

Pittsfielil,  Mass  ,  has  delivered  an  address  before  the  Lenox 

Horticultural  Society,  at   Lenox,  Mass     The  address  is 

almost  a  college    education   to  fruit   growers,  fruit  dealers, 

and  in  f.u  i  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or  even  having  but  few 
fruit  trees,  or  in  anyway  concerned.  Had  this  address  been 
placed  on  the  market  In  book  form  it  would  no  doubt  have 
solil.it  .1  good  price  The  full  address,  profosely  illus- 
trated, in  pamphlet  form,  may  be  had  cornplimentary  by 
any  one  enclosing  ten  nuts,  for  postage,  to  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  <  lompai 


Go  to  California 

California  via  "  Sunset  Limited."  the  fastest  and 
finest  lone  distance  train  in  the  world  Our  patrons  of 
past    Masoni    will    doubtless    be   pleased    to   know  that  this 

unexcelled  train-service  is  operated  bet*  -leans 

and   San     Francisco    again    this    year,    thus    affording   an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  oui  wintry  blasts    via  .1 
tropical    route    to  the    laud    that  knows  „o  winter.     Direct 

connections  foi   Mexico,  Hawaiian   Isla  China, 

the  Philippini  v  trails,  and  sround-the-world.  For 
further  perticulaxi  apply  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  349 
Broadway,  New  York. 


HOLIDAYS     IN     ENGLAND 

Ae-i-pae,  -hooks  ( illustrated'!  describing  Cathedral  Route, 
Pilgrims  Fathers,  Dickens,  and  Tern  ,  will  be 

mailed  f 01  'ii'g  Harwich 

Hook  of  Holland  Royal  Mail  Route,  only  t* 
steamship  line  from  Rngland  to  Continental  Europe,  trie. 
Great  Eastern  R'y  ol  England.  362  Broadwa>.  New  York. 
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RECORD    OF     THE    FIFTY-FIFTH      CONGRESS. 

HHERE  were  three  sessions  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  which 
■*■  expired  by  limitation  on  March  4.  The  extra  session  began 
March  15,  1S97.  and  ended  July  24.  The  first  regular  session 
lasted  from  December  6,  1S97,  to  July  8,  1898.  The  second  regu- 
lar session  began  December  5.  1S98.  So  that  the  Congress  has 
been  in  session  during  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  months  of 
its  term. 

The  second  session  has  been  notable  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  by  the  Senate  ;  the  passage  of  a  naval  personnel 
bill  and  a  compromise  bill  for  the  temporary  increase  of  the  army  ; 
the  creation  of  the  rank  of  admiral  for  Rear-Admiral  Dewey 
(Brigadier-General  Otis  is  made  major-general  by  brevet)  ;  the 
enactment  of  provisions  for  taking  the  twelfth  census ;  and  the 
fixing  of  appropriations,  with  which  the  fate  of  various  "national 
projects  "  was  bound  up.  Twenty  million  dollars  was  appropri- 
ated for  payment  to  Spain  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 
Among  the  measures  which  failed  were  the  anti-scalping  bill,  the 
ship  subsidy  bill,  provision  for  cable  to  Hawaii,  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  Hawaii,  and  a  code  of  laws  for  Alaska. 

Much  of  the  newspaper  comment  is  a  repetition  of  the  charac- 
terization current  at  the  close  of  the  seven-months'  "long  session," 
to  the  general  effect  that  this  was  "one  of  the  most  momentous 
Congresses  "  in  our  national  history,  because  of  the  war  questions 
involved  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  July  23,  1898).  From  con- 
servative Republican  comments  of  this  kind  we  quote  first  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  which  says,  in  part : 

"Few  American  Congresses  have  been  called  upon  to  deal  with 
more  momentous,  exceptional,  and  intricate  questions.  The  por- 
tentous issue  of  peace  or  war  was  submitted  to  it.  It  decided  for 
war,  and  it  was  then  required  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  con- 
duct it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  ensuing  Treaty  of  Peace 
was  submitted  to  and  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  to  both  Houses 
was  committed  the  delicate  and  responsible  legislative  duties  in- 


cident to  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  Many  of  the  great 
questions  which  the  war  bequeathed  to  us  will  be  relegated  to  the 
next  and  subsequent  Congresses.  The  wisdom  of  the  war  legis- 
lation of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  must  be  tested  by  time  and  by 
our  experience  in  unaccustomed  colonial  rule.  The  expiring 
Congress  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  initial  steps  of  our  new 
policy  of  territorial  expansion  in  regions  hitherto  regarded  as  be- 
yond our  proper  sphere  of  influence  and  government.  In  this 
respect  this  Congress  holds  a  unique  and  singularly  important 
position  among  our  memorable  Congresses. 

"The  Fifty-fifth  Congress  marks  a  new  American  era,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fresh  volume  in  our  annals.  It  faced  an  emergency 
than  which  none  more  foreboding  has  confronted  any  Congress 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  magnitude  of  the  responsibility  cast 
upon  it  will  temper  the  public  criticism  of  many  acts  of  congres- 
sional commission  and  omission  which  in  more  pacific  and  tran- 
quil lines  could  not  be  condoned  or  forgiven.  As  to  much  of  its 
record  the  public  must  suspend  judgment  until  its  significance  is 
better  understood."  1., 

Currency  legislation  goes  over  to  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  in  some  reviews  of  the  expiring  Congress  that 
this  body  "goes  out  of  power  having  first  enacted  the  Dingley 
tariff,  having  then  turned  to  internal  taxation  for  war  resources, 
and  having  finally  permitted  a  protectionist  President  to  open 
trade  with  the  dependencies  upon  equal  terms  to  all  nations." 

The  entire  appropriations  made  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress 
aggregate  $1,566,890,016.28,  of  which  $482,562,083.47  is  charge- 
able to  the  war,  leaving  $1,084, 327,932. 81  to  represent  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Government.  Authority  has  been  given  for  con- 
tracts subject  to  future  appropriations  amounting  to  $70,000,000. 

Chairman  Cannon  of  the  House  appropriations  committee,  in 
his  statement  for  the  Republicans,  says:  ' 

"The  appropriations  made  by  the  preceding  Congress,  the 
Fifty-fourth,  amounted  to  $1,044,580,273.87.  A  comparison 
shows  an  increase  in  ordinary  appropriations  made  by  this  Con- 
gress over  those  made  by  that  Congress,  the  Fifty- fourth,  of  $39,- 
747,000;  but  this  apparent  increase  is  more  than  accounted  for  by 
increases  under  eight  items  alone,  namely,  for  pensions,  $4,000,- 
000;  for  the  postal  service,  $16,000,000;  for  rivers  and  harbors, 
including  work  under  contracts  previously  authorized,  $3,600,000; 
for  new  ships  for  the  navy,  $6,000,000;  for  beginning  the  work  of 
the  twelfth  census,  $1,000,000;  for  the  Paris  Exposition,  $1,200,- 
000;  for  new  public  buildings,  including  the  building  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  for  site  and  partial  construction  of  the 
new  government  printing-office,  about  $5,000,000,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  judgments  rendered  against  the  Government  on  account 
of  French  spoliations  and  under  the  Bowman  act,  $3,100,000. 

"These  very  natural  and  necessary  increases  in  public  expendi- 
tures, on  account  of  the  pension  list  the  growth  of  the  postal  ser- 
vice in  response  to  the  demands  of  commerce,  the  improvement 
of  the  great  waterways  of  the  country,  and  for  increase  of  the 
navy,  the  construction  of  needed  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
government  service  in  the  cities  of  the  country,  the  taking  of  the 
census,  the  participation  of  the  nation  in  the  great  exposition  to 
be  held  at  Paris  next  year,  and  the  payment  of  the  French  spolia- 
tion judgments  and  Bowman  act  cases  so  long  considered  by  and 
pressed  upon  Congress,  aggregate  $39,900,000,  more  than  dissi- 
pating the  entire  apparent  increase  in  the  ordinary  appropriations 
by  this  Congress  over  those  made  by  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress. 

"In  addition  to  the  direct  appropriations  made  at  this  session, 
contracts  were  authorized,  subject  to  future  appropriations  to  be 
made  by  Congress,  amounting  to  about  $70,000,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $44,000,000  is  for  additional  ships  for  the  navy,  $22,500,000 
is  for  work  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  something  over  $3,000,000 
is  for  public  buildings.  The  contract  system  is  of  necessity  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  new  war-ships  which  require  periods 
of  years  for  their  construction.  In  the  case  of  river  and  harbor 
improvements  and  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  authorization  of  contracts  tends  materi- 
ally to  expedite  and  cheapen  the  same." 

Mr.   Dockery,  ranking   Democratic  member  of  the  appropria- 
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tions  committee,  charges  the  Republicans  with  reckless  improvi- 
dence, saying  in  part : 

mfronted  with  a  war  with  Spain,  requiring  the  imposition 

of  additional  taxation,  it  is  obvious  that  rigid  economy  should 

teen   applied    in   all   other  directions   to   the   expenditure  of 

money.      The  people  were  willing  to  meet  all  the  demands 

:':ie   national   Treasury  made  necessary  by  the  Spanish  war, 

:s  fair  to  presume  that  they  expected  their  representatives, 

in  view  of  the  cheerful  disposition  manifested  to  meet  these  added 

as,  to  limit  the  ordinary  appropriations  to  the  necessities  of 

•  and  economical  Administration.      These  expectations  have 

teen  realized. 

"The  result  is  an  actual  deficiency  in  current  revenues,  amount- 

l  the  first  of  this  month  to  $99, 109,554. 50.      This  deficiency, 

iwn  by  a  recent  conservative  estimate  by  Chairman  Cannon 

of  the  appropriations  committee,  will  probably  reach  Si 59, 000, 000 

on  the  30th  of  June  next. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  absolute  accuracy  the  Treas- 
ury deficiency  for  the  coming   fiscal  year.      The   Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  annual  report  made  in  December  last  estimated  it 
.  but  it  is  now  apparent  that  it  will   not  be 
OO.OOO.      It  is  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
ament  will  be  compelled  during  the  calendar  year  [900  to 
face  an  actual  Treasury  deficiency.     The  $402,000,000  of  income 
arising  from  the  sale  of  bonds  under  this  Administration  and  that 
of   President  Cleveland's  will  then  have  been  exhausted,  and  the 
Treasury  will  pass  from  the  condition  of  a  borrowed  surplus  to  an 
actual  deficit.     Such  a  condition  must  be  met,  either  by  increased 
taxation  or  by  the  issue  of  Treasury  certificates  or  by  an  additional 
bond  issue. 

"Notwithstanding  this  deplorable  Treasury  situation,  which 
has  been  called  over  and  over  again  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  country,  appropriations  have  been  made  which  in  many 
cases  have  not  been  warranted  by  the  interests  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, or  which,  if  proper  in  themselves,  should  have  been  post- 
poned until  the  national  income  should  be  ample  to  meet  all  its 

Labilities  without  the  necessity  of  bond  issues 

"The  appropriations  of  the  Congress  just  ended  to  meet  the 
ordinary  governmental  expenses  exceed  those  of  the  preceding 
(Fifty-fourth)  Congress  by  S39. 747,65s. 94.  Not  only  this,  but 
the  contract  liabilities  authorized  by  the  Congress  just  expired  for 
new  ships  and  their  armament,  public  buildings,  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  miscellaneous  items,  amount  to  $70, 602, 524.  If,  there- 
fore, to  the  ordinary  appropriations  is  added  the  liabilities,  on 
account  of  these  authorized  contracts,  we  ascertain  that  the  ap- 
propriations and  contract  liabilities  mount  to  the  tremendous 
total  of  si  ,  1  =  1  Q  JO,  L56.8I. 

"These  increased  appropriations  have  gone  for  French  spolia- 
tion claims,  public  buildings,  rivers,  harbors,  Bowman  act  claims, 
and  hundreds  of  other  projects,  some  meritorious,  but  many  of 
them  not  entitled  to  recognition  by  the  national  Government.  In 
nearly  every  branch  of  the  civil  service  of  the  Government  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  appropriations. 

"The  time  has  come  to  reform  the  scale  of  national  expendi- 
ture 

"An  Army  for  Two  Years." — "The  adoption  by  the  House 
Gormanized  army  reorganization  bill  removes  all  possibil- 
ity of  an  extra  session  of  Congress.  The  measure  is  purely  a 
orary  device  to  tide  the  Administration  over  the  difficulties 
which  may  be  encountered  in  the  next  two  years,  and  the  task  of 
reorganizing  the  army  on  a  permanent  and  modern  basis  is  com- 
mitted to  the  discretion  of  the  Fifty-Sixth  Congress. 

"The  section  of  the  bill  which  covers  the  entire  increase  in  the 
army  authorizes  the  President  to  maintain  the  regular  army  at  a 
ih  of  not  exceeding  65,000  enlisted  men,  to  be  distributed 
among  tin;  several  branches  of  the  service  according  to  the  needs 
"f  each,  and  to  raise  a  force  of  not  more  than  35,000  volunteer 
Qtry  from  the  country  at  large  and  to  form  the  same  into  not 
more  than  thirty  regiments,  organized  as  infantry  regiments  of 
war  strength  in  regular  army. 

"Power   is   also  given   the    President   to  continue    in    service   or 

it    brigadier  generals    of    volunteers,    who,    including    the 

liar  army,  shall   not  exceed  one  for 

men,  and  major-generals  of  volunteers,  who, 
including  the  major  generals  ••!  the  regular  army,  shall  not  i  x- 
enlisted  men. 
"It  D  also  provided  that  the  regular  army  shall  consist  of  three 

erals,  six  ;  rals,  ten  regiments  of  cavalry, 

mentS  of  artillery,  and  I  incuts  of  infan- 

try.    Vol.  b<  appointed  as  follows :  Nine 

■  tant    inspei  tor  generals, 
five  judge  advocates,  thirty  quartermasters,  forty  assistant  quar- 

:  v<  Ive  assistant  coni- 

.  thirty-four  Burgeons,  thirty  additional  paymasters,  and 
thirtj 


"The  force  authorized  by  this  measure  must  be  reduced  to  the 
old  peace  footing  of  27,000  men  by  July  1,  1901. 

"One  need  not  be  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet  to  predict 
that  the  United  States  army  will  never  again  be  reduced  to  the 
inadequate  proportions  contemplated  in  Senator  Gorman's  amend- 
ment. We  are  embarked  on  enterprises  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
repudiated  marplot  from  Maryland.  " —  The  limes- Herald  (Pi  p. ) , 
<  kicago. 

Defects  in  Army  and  Navy  Legislation. — "Some  of  the  bills 
that  did  become  law  are  strikingly  defective,  particularly  the 
naval  appropriation  and  the  army  reorganization  bills. 

"Notwithstanding  the  trouble  in  the  war  with  Spain  growing 
out  of  inadequate  provision  in  the  past  by  Congress  for  the  army 
and  navy,  Congress  has  adjourned  after  passing  a  bill  that  crip- 
ples the  navy  at  a  critical  time,  and  another  which  come  danger- 
ously near  crippling  the  army.  The  army  bill  is  called  a  reor- 
ganization measure,  but  it  does  not  touch  any  of  the  defects  in 
the  army  system. 

"The  naval  bill  as  passed  provides  in  one  place  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  battle-ships,  three  armored  cruisers,  and  six 
protected  cruisers,  and  then  it  adds  a  provision  that  the  battle- 
ships and  armored  cruisers  shall  not  be  contracted  for  until  the 
Government  has  made  a  contract  for  armor  for  the  ships,  which 
armor  must  be  of  the  best  kind  to  be  had,  and  for  which  not  more 
shall  be  paid  than  $300  a  ton. 

"There  is  no  good  armor  to  be  had  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
that  price.  Consequently  Congress  has  authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  six  ships  and  then  has  added  a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
they  must  not  be  built.  The  only  ships  authorized  that  can  be 
built  are  the  six  protected  cruisers,  a  class  of  vessels  of  compara- 
tively little  value  for  fighting  purposes,  and  without  the  battle- 
ships and  armored  cruisers  of  still  less  value,  or,  as  one  member 
of  the  House  declared,  of  no  value  whatever. 

"The  number  of  trained  seamen  now  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  is  cut  down  from  20,000  to  17,500.  That  is  the  way 
Congress  has  provided  for  the  navy.  It  lias  weakened  the  squad- 
rons we  now  have  by  compelling  the  discharge  of  2,500  trained 
seamen. 

"The  army  bill  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  judge  advocate- 
general  of  the  army  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  not  more  than 
46,000  men  including  regulars  and  volunteers  under  a  strict  con- 
struction can  be  employed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  But 
the  Attorney-General  thinks  that  it  can  be  construed  so  as  to  em- 
ploy 100,000  men,  including  volunteers. 

"Some  illustration  of  its  blundering  provisions  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  of  the  800  experienced  men  now  employed  in  the  signal 
service,  750  will  have  to  be  discharged.  Of  the  nineteen  major- 
generals  in  service  now,  fourteen  will  have  to  be  discharged. 
The  volunteers  who  are  authorized  under  the  act  will  be  United 
States  volunteers,  and  governors  of  States  will,  according  to  the 
present  interpretation,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

"That  will  give  some  idea  of  the  crude  work  that  has  been  done 
in  Congress  the  last  week,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  minority  was 
able  by  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  dictate  to  the  majority,  and  to 
the  further  fact  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  the  rules  of 
that  body,  was  able  to  dictate  as  to  what  the  House  should  do." — 
Washington  Correspondence  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Pep.), 
Postmaster-Genera/  Smith's  Paper. 

Nicaragua  Canal  Investigation.— "The  compromise  reached 
in  Congress  on  the  Nicaragua-canal  legislation  once  more  post 
pones  the  great  project,  but  its  friends  have  no  reason  to  feel 
discouraged  as  to  its  ultimate  success.  The  short  session  was  un- 
usually crowded  with  measures  of  great  urgency,  like  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  Spain  and  the  reorganization  both  of  the 
army  ami  the  navy,  calling  for  long  discussion.  The  current 
appropriations,  too,  were  t<>  be  enormous,  being  estimated  at  from 

0,000  t<>  $700,000,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  over  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  the   two  sessions  of  the    Fifty-fifth   Congress,  so  that 

there  was  some  reluctance  to  add  $115,000,000  or  $125, < 

anal  at  this  time.  Again,  it  turned  out  that  the  Walker 
board  could  not  get  its  full  report  ready  for  Congress,  and.  finally, 
the  canal  lull  bad  to  be  put  on  as  a  rider  to  the  river  and  harbor 
'nil,  and  encountered  opposition  for  that  reason. 

"Hut  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  scheme  of  an  isthmus 
canal  could  command  a  large  majority  in  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, and  tile  liberal  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  the  largest  ever 
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granted,  is  a  long  step  toward  it.     With  this  fund  the  President 

is  to  investigate  tne  entire  question  of  routes  and  costs,  to  ascer- 
tain what  work  has  been  done  on  existing  routes,  and  on  what 
terms  rights  and  franchises  can  be  acquired.  He  can  employ 
either  army  or  civil  engineers  to  aid  him  and  can  fix  their  com - 
pensation.  The  fund  thus  placed  at  his  disposal  is  five  times  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Walker  board. 

"The  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  therefore,  will  find  the  way  cleaved 
for  final  action  on  this  great  project,  and  it  will  have  both  the 
time  for  its  consideration  and  the  means  for  carrying  it  through." 
—  Tk*  Sun  (Rep.),  New  York. 

A  Spirit  of  Postponement.— "  Like  the  people  the  Congress 
has  been  alarmed  by  the  opening  out  of  the  appalling  and  appar- 
ently limitless  Philippines  problem  and  at  the  same  time  shocked 
by  the  exposures  of  the  operations  of  Mr.  MuKinley's  main  in- 
strument in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  Duty  and  1  )estiny— the 
great  Aiger-Corbin-Hanna  Second-Term  Syndicate. 

"The  imperial  army  bill  has  been  beaten.  The  imperial  ship- 
ping subsidies  bill  has  been  overwhelmed.  The  imperial  bill  to 
Alger  $110,000,000  to  squander  in  a  postponement  of  the  in- 
evitable and  necessary  real  isthmian  canal  has  been  defeated.  In 
the  general  alarm  even  the  wise  measures  for  the  expansion  of 
the  navy  were  menaced  and  in  the  end  somewhat  curtailed,  and 
legislation  for  the  government  of  Hawaii,  proposed  by  a  'bland- 
ishment commission  '  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  was 
wholly  neglected. 

"In  fact  the  Congress  has  put  off  every  postponable  measure 
that  in  any  way  involves  a  national  issue — sound  money,  revenue, 
expenditures,  army  reorganization,  imperialism. 

"It  is  fundamental  in  the  nature  of  Congresses  to  put  off  diffi- 
culties. But  is  not  this  huge  access  of  the  spirit  of  postponement 
far  beyond  the  ordinary?  Does  it  not  indicate  that  the  Congress 
became  dubious  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Second-Term  Syndicate 
as  interpreters  and  executors  of  the  mandates  of  Duty  and  Des- 
tiny ?  Is  there  not  even  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  many  Re- 
publican Congressmen  have  become  a  bit  shaky  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  credentials  of  the  twins  themselves?"— 7^<?  World  (2nd.), 
New   )'ork. 

Reflection  of  a  State  of  Mind.—"  Really  Congress  reflects  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  American  people,  who  suddenly  find  them- 
selves burdened  with  great  responsibilities  ;  who  in  the  space  of  a 
t  A-elvemonth  have  been,  in  spite  of  themselves,  converted  into  a 
conquering  and  colonizing  race,  and  who  are  still  dazed  and 
doubting.  Congress  has  been  called  extravagant,  and  with  some 
degree  of  justice.  Had  it  contented  itself  with  enormous  appro- 
priations for  the  army  and  navy  it  might  have  truly  said  that 
great  expenditures  are  not  the  same  thing  as  extravagance  ;  but 
it  deprived  itself  of  this  defense  when  it  grabbed  millions  for 
public  buildings  in  small  places  and  for  dredging  out  creeks  that 
only  'drain  the  surrounding  treasury. '  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Congress  did  not  refrain  from  this  grab,  for  otherwise  it  might 
have  made  itself  a  reputation  for  care  for  the  public  funds  in  the 
midst  of  tempting  times.  Its  domestic  legislation  was,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bankruptcy  law,  not  of  the  first  importance,  and 
its  promise  of  currency  reform  resulted  in  scores  of  bills  that 
never  became  laws." — The  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.) ,  ftosfon. 


Commissioner    Denby    on     Filipino    Suffrage.— 

Charles  Denby,  ex-Minister  to  China  and  a  member  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission,  thinks  that  the  proposed  plan  of  government 
for  the  "territory  of  Hawaii  " — containing  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Hawaiians,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Portuguese,  and 
only  4.000  Americans— may  forecast  to  some  extent  the  action  of 
Congress  touching  the  Philippines.  Mr.  Denby  treats  of  the  lim- 
ited-suffrage plan  of  Hawaii  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  Decem- 
ber 17)  in  considerable  detail  in  The  Forum  (March),  insisting 
that  the  case  of  Hawaii  disproves  the  allegation  that  "simply 
because  a  republic  has  not  existed  in  a  country  up  to  a  given 
time,  the  people  thereof  are  incapable  of  establishing  one  and  of 
governing  themselves."  Of  the  Filipinos,  he  says  :  "They  are  in- 
telligent and  kindly  and  are  imbued  with  republican  principles. 
To  say  that  we  want  to  ensia\  e  these  people  is  a  slander.  To  say 
that  we  shall  not  improve  their  condition  is  to  contradict  history." 
Mr.  Denby 's  article  contains  this  paragraph  :  "  We,  who  are  a  trifle 
progressive,  are  called  '  imperialists,'  because  we  are  not  going 


to  allow  the  poor  Filipinos  to  vote.  Probably  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  them  to  vote  until  we  are  satisfied  they  can  vote  intelli- 
gently ;  but,  just  as  certainly,  when  the  time  comes  that  the 
islanders  are  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  they  will 
get  it.  In  all  human  probability  they  will  secure  it  sooner  than 
some  of  the  negro  population  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  South,  gentlemen  of  Dixie — some  of  us  imperialists 
do  not  blame  you  at  all  for  taking  all  possible  legal  measures  to 
protect  your  cherished  rights.  Will  you  not  forgive  us.  if  we 
pursue  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  a  new  and  untri<  d  race?" 
This  article,  written  before  Mr.  Denby  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  would  have  been  entirely  with- 
drawn, he  writes,  but  for  the  fear  that  the  editor  and  publisher 
might  thereby  have  been  embarrassed. 


GERMANY'S    FRIENDLY    DIPLOMACY. 

THE  German  Government  last  week  gave  quietus  to  stories  of 
friction  with  United  States  authorities,  by  announcing  the 
withdrawal  of  German  vessels  from  the  Philippines  for  service  on 
the  Chinese  coast,  and  requesting  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  commanders  at  Manila  and  other  Philip- 
pine points  for  the  lives  and  property  of  German  subjects  resident 
there.  President  McKinley  consented  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity upon  the  official  representations  to  the  State  Department,  and 
on  the  same  day,  February  28,  Baron  von  Biilow,  German  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  declared  in  the  Reichstag  that  current 
stories  of  conflict  with  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  were 
canards,  adding,  "We  hope  that  our  countrymen  will  find  full  se- 
curity under  American  rule."  A  few  days  later  announcement 
was  made  that  Prince  Henry  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
entire  German  fleet  in  Asiatic  waters,  ranking  Admiral  von 
Diederichs. 

Baron  von  Billow's  statement  regarding  foreign  relations 
touched  upon  Samoan  affairs,  concerning  which  he  asserted  that 
readjustment  is  required  and  that  Germany  is  prepared  to  con- 
sent to  a  clean  separation,  if  the  two  other  powers  of  the  tri- 
dominion  consent.  To  the  Associated  Press  correspondent  Baron 
von  Biilow  said  : 

"I  know  of  no  friction  between  the  German  and  American  gov- 
ernments, and  so  far  as  Samoa  and  the  Philippines  are  concerned, 
my  speech  to-day  shows  the  true  situation  in  both  places.  Of 
course,  between  two  great  nations,  such  as  you  and  we  are,  both 
striving  for  the  world's  trade,  there  are  naturally  many  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  tariffs  and  cognate  matters;  but  I  am  even 
hopeful  that  these  will  be  adjusted  and  that  the  political  friend- 
ship which  exists  and  has  throughout  existed  between  the  two 
nations  will  extend  also  to  commercial  circles." 

More  Could  Not  be  Asked. — "Not  often  in  the  history  of 
diplomacy  has  a  strong  European  power  taken  such  pains  to  de- 
fine its  attitude  toward  another  nation  as  has  Germany  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States.  There  has  evidently  been  an  intrigue 
in  Europe  to  promote  hostility  between  Americans  and  Germans 
in  the  Philippines.  A  score  of  times  within  the  last  year  reports 
well  calculated  to  disturb  and  irritate  the  people  of  both  countries 
have  been  out  in  circulation.  Every  time  these  disturbing  re- 
ports have  been  met  by  the  official  denial  of  the  Government  at 
Berlin.  In  fact,  the  Ministers  of  the  German  Emperor  have  gone 
further  in  public  recognition  of  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States  than  members  of  any  other  European  cabinet. 

"All  these  untruthful  and  disturbing  reports  might  with  propri- 
ety have  been  ignored.  Had  the  Berlin  Government  not  cared  to 
maintain  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  they  would  have 
been  ignored.  The  fact  that  whenever  there  has  been  chance  for 
misunderstanding  the  authorized  spokesmen  of  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment have  come  forward  to  make  satisfactory  explanations  is  a 
compliment  to  the  United  States  and  a  manifestation  of  friendship 
on  the  part  of  a  foreign  power  that  can  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  last  step  of  the  German  Government  is  to  withdraw  its  war- 
ships from  the  Philippines  and  put  the  interests  of  German  citizens 
in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States.     No  one 
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.    ask   any  government  to  do  more  than  that." — The  Inter 

Ocean  (Rep. ).  Chi. 

A  Ten-Strike. — "Our  good  cousin,  John  Bull,  will  have  to  get 
a  m  ive  on  himself.  While  all  Europe  has  been  'fussing'  over 
the  friendship  shown  by  England  to  the  United  States  and  has 
been  wondering  what  is  to  come  of  it,  Emperor  William  of  (Ger- 
many and  his  advisers  have  been  quietly  preparing  a  sensation. 
it  the  unexpected  time  sprung  it.  It  was  a  master  stroke— a 
ten-strike.  .  .  .  Germany,  by  this  action,  says  to  all  Burope: 
'The  United  S'ates  are  in  the  Philippines  to  stay,  to  bring  about 
peace,  to  maintain  order,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  resi- 
dents in  those  islands,  and  the  German  Government,  recognizing 
this,  accepts  cheerfully  the  situation. '  England  stood  by  us  when 
we  needed  a  friend  in  Burope,  and  England's  friendship  should 
never  be  forgotten.  But  Germany  lias  given  the  cue  to  the  con- 
tinental powers,  and  by  withdrawing  her  ships  from  Philippine 
waters  informs  the  Filipinos  and  the  balance  of  the  world  that  the 
control  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  " — The  Ameri- 
can {Dent.),  Nashville. 

No  Reason  for  Trouble. -"We  do  not  believe  that  all  the 
rumors  of  German  hostility  have  been  of  newspaper  manufacture. 
For,  tho  it  is  true  that  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government, 
as  officially  revealed,  has  been,  in  the  main,  entirely  correct, 
there  are  yet  some  things  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  More- 
over, there  have  been  some  unofficial  acts  which  did  not  indicate 
a  friendly  feeling.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  Germans  in 
the  Philippines  gave  Admiral  Dewey  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  It 
is,  too,  a  fact  that  the  German  fleet  in  those  waters  was  much 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  neutral  power,  and  a  great  deal 
larger  than  was  necessary  to  protect  German  interests. 

"But  our  people  will  be  glad  to  forget  the  past,  even  to  admit 
that  there  may  have  been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  stories 
that  have  reached  this  country.  Certainly  they  will  accept  the 
action  of  the  German  Government  as  an  evidence  of  its  desire  to 
remove  all  cause  of  misunderstanding  between  the  two  powers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  trouble." — The  News 
( Ind. ) .  Indianapolis 

Strife  Not  Yet  Impossible. — "But  the  mouths  of  those  who 
seek  to  stir  up  strife  between  the  United  Statesand  Germany  will 
hardly  be  closed  in  this  way.  We  have  in  fact  no  power  to  pro- 
tect any  one  in  the  Philippines  except  in  and  about  Manila  and 
perhaps  two  other  ports.  Even  in  Manila  we  have  not  been  able 
to  protect  people  against  incendiaries  and  assassins.  So  great 
has  been  the  danger  from  these  that  the  women  and  children  of 
white  people  have  sought  refuge  on  ships. 

"  How  easy  will  it  be.  then,  for  the  fomenters  of  war  to  say  that 
the  German  Government  has  asked  to  place  its  subjects  under 
American  protection  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to 
claim  that  we  are  unable  to  afford  protection  and  so  justify  the 
landing  of  forces  wherever  they  please  in  the  archipelago  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  protecting  her  subjects.  There  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  construing  an  act  apparently  recognizing  our  authority 
and  expressing  confidence  in  us  into  a  cunning  scheme  to  make 
a  plausible  pretext  for  quarreling  with  us." — The  Chronicle 
(/><///. ) ,   ( '///{ ./ 

"  Rumors  were  current  yesterday  that  Admiral  Dewey  had  fired 
upon  and  sunk  a  German  war-ship  in  Manila  harbor.  There  is 
DO  reason  to  doubt   that  Dewey  would   have  fought  not  only  one 

German  war-ship,  but  the  entire  German  squadron,  if  it  had  been 

,ary.  and  he  had  been  satisfied  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so. 
But  the  Germans  have  no  more  thought  of   forcing  such   an  issue 

i  naval  commander  has  doubt  that  he  would 

it  promptly  and  effectively.  .  .   .  The  German  Emperor  is 

■  r  a  fool  nor  a  but  he  appreciates  the  logic  of 

And  any  Wall  Street  lamb  who  was  fooled  by  yesterday's 

rumoi  I  the    healing  that  he  got." — '/'///•   Times  (hid.), 

Philadelphia, 

"  The  mi  ident  is  important  on  account  of  the  effect  it  must  have 

on   the   insurgents.      Doubtless  they  have   been   nursing  the  hope 

that  Germany  would  interfere  with  the  American  occupation  of 
lands,  and  this  hop  b  to  them 

But  with  the  German  war-ships  withdrawn  from  the  harbor  Agui 

naldo  point  to  them  as  evidence  of  foreign  opposi- 

*  ion.     The  restoration  of  peace  can  be 
i pi i shed  n-  ly  now  that  this  hope  of  the  insurj 

u  {  Rep, ),  Kansas  <  Hy. 


"It  took  something  more  than  words  to  disarm  criticism,  and 
this  is  what  the  admirable  and  extraordinary  measures  of  the 
German  Government  have  now  accomplished.  With  Germany's 
boats  withdrawn,  with  her  interests  entrusted  to  Americans,  the 
sensation-mongers  will  discover  that  their  occupation  is  gone." — 
The  Jimes- Herald  (Rep.),  Chicago. 

"Inevitable  logic  points  out  the  alliance  of  Germany,  England, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  if  we  are  to  enter  the  Eastern  seas 
and  have  a  voice  in  the  ultimate  discussion  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. If  we  remain  in  our  own  world,  Germany  has  no  cause  of 
quarrel;  if  we  take  the  Philippines,  our  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  three  other  powers  named,  and  antagonistic  to 
those  of  Russia.  Under  all  possible  circumstances,  Germany  and 
America  should  be  friends." — The  Times- Union  (Don.) .  Jack- 
sonville, I 'la. 

The  American  View  of  Samoan  Affairs.— "No  less  signifi- 
cant is  the  news  concerning  Samoa.  Baron  von  Billow  declares 
that  the  tripartite  control  of  the  islands  has  been  accompanied 
with  much  friction.  In  that  he  agrees  exactly  with  the  American 
view  of  the  case.  He  says  affairs  there  need  readjustment.  That 
is  the  American  view.  And  he  adds  that  the  settlement  must  be 
made  by  the  three  powers  acting  in  concert.  That,  too,  is  Ameri- 
can doctrine.  In  the  mean  time,  Germany  will  hold  to  the  act  of 
1S89.  maintaining  her  own  rights  and  respecting  the  equal  rights 
of  the  other  powers.  Nothing  more  reasonable  than  that  could 
be  desired.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the  reports  now  at  hand 
German  agents  at  Apia  seem  to  have  acted  illegally  and  offen- 
sively. That  does  not  prove  the  German  Government  to  have 
entered  upon  an  offensive  policy.  Its  agents  there  ten  years  ago 
acted  still  more  offensively,  but  it  repudiated  and  apologized  for 
their  conduct.  We  assume  that  if  on  impartial  investigation  they 
are  found  to  have  acted  improperly  at  this  time  the  German  Gov- 
ernment will  not  sustain  them  but  will  disavow  and  make  amends 
for  their  deeds.  Of  that  the  tone  of  Baron  von  Biilow's  words 
gives  ample  promise,  and  promise,  too,  of  a  spirit  of  friendly  rea- 
sonableness that  will  lead  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  points 
at  issue  between  the  two  nations." —  The  Tribune  (Rep.),  .\,:r 
York. 


CONFLICTING     VIEWS    OF    AGUINALDO    AND 
THE   CHARACTER  OFTHE   FILIPINOS. 

VICE-CONSUL  WILDMAN,  of  Hongkong,  believes  that 
Aguinaldo  has  unjustly  suffered  from  being  classed  in 
public  estimation  on  the  same  plane  with  the  Cuban  chiefs,  while 
Dr.  Shaw,  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  thinks  that 
Aguinaldo  does  not  rank  with  the  best  of  young  Cuban  leaders. 
Professor  Worcester,  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  has  spoken 
highly  of  Filipino  capacity  for  development,  while  Professor 
Knapp,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  natives  a  bad 
character.  From  these  varying  contributions  to  the  subject  we 
quote  as  follows  : 

Vice-Consul  Edwin  Wildman. 

Mr.  Edwin  Wildman,  the  Vice  Consul -General  of  the  United 
States  at  Hongkong,  has  furnished  a  character  sketch  of  Agui- 
naldo to  Harper' s   Weekly  (February  2;)  in  which  he  says 

"In  the  nineteenth  century  there  has  not  been  a  more  unique 
figure  among  the  native  races  of  the  earth  than  this  Tagalo  patriot 
— or  rebel  ;  call  him  what  you  will.  Philosophers  call  silent  men 
wise;  superficial  people  call  them  ignorant.  Aguinaldo  is  wise 
among  his  people,  ignorant  among  Europeans  A  man  must  be 
judged  by  his  environments,  his  compatriots,  his  race.  Agui- 
naldo is  not  a  Napoleon  nor  a  Washington  ;  neither  is  he  a 
Tecumseh  nor  a  Sitting  Pull.  He  is  Aguinaldo.  and  his  name 
stands  for  no  metaphor.      He   has  the  astuteness  of   his  race,  the 

fearless  bravery  of  the  savage  warrior,  the  sphinxlike  imperturba- 
bility «>f   the   Indian,  the  stiandri'oi  wavdness  of  childhood,  and 
tin-  innate  sense  of  justice  that  characterizes  all  aboriginal  • 
It  may  lie  premature  to  sum  up  a  man's  character  while  his  < 

the  zenith.     Some  trick  of  circumstance  or  expediency  may 

shift  the  kaleidoscope,  f"i   no  man  can  stand  under  the  microscope 
of  the  historian   until   the  last   page  of  evidence   has  been   tuin<-' 
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in  ;  but  Aguinaldo.  as  he  is  to-day,  commands  tho  consideration 
and  respect  of  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  study  his  charac- 
ter and  watch  the  trend  of  events  of  which  he  is  the  central 
figure. 

"That  he  loves  pomp  and  opera-boi{ffex  ludicrous  tho  it  seems 
to  the  European,  can  not  condemn  him  to  the  showy  nobility  of 
the  kingdom  that  taught  his  people  to  reverence  gold  braid  and 
plumed  cockades,  not  to  the  gaudy  monarchies  of  the  Old  World, 
nor  to  our  own  be-medaled,  brass-buttoned,  and  gold-chevroned 
army  ami  navy.  Aguinaldo  is  but  a  feeble  imitator  of  a  civiliza- 
tion a  thousand  years  his  senior.  The  cost  of  all  the  insignia  of 
his  three  hundred  officers  would  not  equal  the  expenditure  for  the 
full-dress  regalia  I  have  seen  worn  by  the  English  colonial  gov- 
ernor at  Hongkong.  His  much-advertised  gold  collar  pales  into 
insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  ones  worn  by  the  British 
dignitary 

"  Aguinaldo  holds  his  councils  of  state,  directs  his  army  of  20,000 
or  more  natives,  and  lives  at  Malolos — a  quaint  little  town  made 
up  of  nipa  huts,  a  dozen  whitewashed  brick  structures,  including 
a  great  church  and  convent,  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Manila  in 
Luzon.  He  has  appropriated  to  his  use  the  convent  of  Malolos  ; 
and  a  half-dozen  soldiers,  and  two  natives  with  Mindanao  spears, 
all  doing  guard  under  a  Filipino  flag  at  the  convent's  entrance, 
inform  you  of  the  fact.  .  .  .  Along  the  sides  of  the  [reception] 
room  are  a  number  of  skilfully  carved  miniature  images  illus- 
trating various  methods  of  torture  and  abuse  to  which  the  Fili- 
pinos were  subjected  by  the  Spanish  friars  in  order  to  extract  the 
secrets  of  the  Masonry  which  was  the  preliminary  organization 
that  united  the  natives  of  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  subvert- 
ing the  Spanish  rule 

"Despite  his  under-size  and  mock-heroic  surroundings,  he  im- 
pressed me  as  a  man  capable  of  all  he  had  undertaken,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  will  and  determination  equal  to  the  task  set  before 
him,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there  that  he  was  genuine  ; 
that  his  dignity  was  natural ;  that  his  aim  was  lofty,  and  his  char- 
acter trustful  and  worthy  of  being  trusted.  True  worth  shines 
through  the  eyes,  will  shows  itself  in  the  mouth,  ability  in  the 
curve  of  the  nose.  There  is  a  look  in  the  faces  of  men  who  lead, 
men  who  command,  that  no  student  of  character  can  fail  to  note. 
There  is  a  something  in  the  make-up  of  this  little  Tagalo  that  in- 
spires more  than  respect  —  something  that  commands  without 
words.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  overestimating  Aguinaldo  when 
I  say  that  he  possesses  the  attributes  that  go  to  make  up  great- 
ness as  it  is  understood  among  men.  There  is  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  in  a  man,  born  in  the  wilds  of  an  outlying  island, 
uneducated,  uncultured,  untraveled,  who  possesses  the  power 
to  inspire  men  to  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  ;  who  can  muster  an 
army  out  of  men  who  never  fought  but  with  the  knife  or  the  bow 
and  arrow  ;  who  can  hold  in  check  the  violent  passions  for  re- 
venge, plunder,  and  destruction  in  a  race  which  has  never  known 
anything  but  cruelty  and  oppression  from  the  white  man,  and 
which  does  not  forget  that  the  soil  must  be  tilled  and  the  crops 
harvested,  and  that  there  is  a  God  in  heaven  who  will  listen  to 
the  petition  of  a  Tagalo  cure  and  will  reject  the  mock  prayers  of 
a  Franciscan  Pharisee. 

"Aguinaldo's  generalship  shows  itself  in  his  resolute  chin  and 
overshot  jaw.  If  he  were  a  bulldog  a  fancier  would  called  him  a 
thoroughbred.  In  Malolos  the  natives  told  me  that  Aguinaldo 
never  slept.  While  the  Filipino  takes  his  siesta  from  12  o'clock 
until  3:30,  the  priest  from  12  until  5,  Aguinaldo  grapples  with 
the  problems  of  war  and  peace.  Over  a  thousand  miles  of  tele- 
graph wires  (captured  from  the  Spanish)  terminate  at  his  desk. 
All  parts  of  Luzon,  and  even  beyond,  are  within  his  ready  reach, 
and  every  regiment  receives  its  orders  daily.  He  is  an  enigma 
to  his  people,  and  to  the  foreigner  who  would  probe  his  thoughts. 
Among  the  natives  he  is  held  as  a  demi-god  who  leads  a  charmed 
life — even  far  back  among  the  hills  the  yet  untamed  Negrito 
tribes  fear  his  name.  He  knows  every  inch  of  Filipino  soil,  and 
can  hold  the  outlying  districts  loyal,  for  his  purpose  is  never 
questioned,  and  the  ethics  of  right  and  wrong  are  not  discussed. 
His  flag  flies  over  every  group  of  huts,  every  petty  pueblo,  and 
every  junk  and  barge  that  plies  the  rivers  and  bays  of  Luzon,  r.nd 
it  is  not  a  stranger  among  the  southern  islands.  His  people,  in 
t-he  general  acceptance  of  the  word,  are  Indians;  but  they  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  North  American  product.  They  are 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization  far  beyond  the  native  races  of 
our  own  continent.  They  are  industrious  ;  they  make  the  soil 
productive  ;    they  understand  the  method  of  developing  to  their 


best  maturity  the  native  fruits,  the  coconut,  the  betel-nut,  the 
banana,  the  mango,  and  even  raising  potatoes  and  apples  of  an 
inferior  quality.  They  build  substantial  houses;  they  make  and 
mix  paints ;  they  carve  in  wood  ;  they  work  in  iron;  they  make 
skilful  machinists,  good  mill-hands,  barbers,  servants,  and  day- 
laborers,  and  they  worship  God.  They  respect  morality;  they 
love  their  homes  and  their  children.  They  make  successful  mer- 
chants, scholars,  divines,  and  in  music  their  talent  is  universal. 
As  manufacturers  and  weavers  their  skill  is  wonderful.  They 
utilize  the  palm,  the  bamboo,  the  abaca-plant,  the  coconut  fiher, 
for  food,  clothing,  and  household  utensils  innumerable.  All  this 
I  assert  from  observation  and  investigation,  and  not  from  hear- 
say. As  soldiers  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  splendid 
achievement,  daring,  and  heroism  for  a  hundred  years  and 
more 

"Aguinaldo  has  been  viewed  with  eyes  that  are  filled  with  the 
distorted  image  of  a  Cuban  chief.  He  has  not  been  given  the 
credit  of  being  a  distinct  species  and  a  unique  individuality. 
Whatever  the  outcome  of  our  policy  in  the  Philippines  will  be, 
the  islands  will  ever  owe  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  to  Aguinaldo. 
He  has  made  life  and  property  safe,  preserved  order,  and  encour- 
aged a  continuation  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits.  He 
has  made  brigandage  and  loot  impossible,  respected  private  prop- 
erty, forbidden  excess,  either  in  revenge  or  in  the  name  of  the 
state,  and  made  a  woman's  honor  safer  in  Luzon  than  it  has  been 
for  three  hundred  years.  Had  not  Aguinaldo  gone  to  Luzon  as 
our  guest,  he  would  have  gone  anyway  sooner  or  later,  but  not 
bound  by  the  solemn  promises  of  friendship — promises  not  broken 
at  this  writing,  and,  if  I  judge  the  man  rightly,  promises  that 
will  not  be  broken  lightly.  Had  he  not  gone  at  all,  a  hundred 
'Aguinaldos  '  of  inferior  character  would  have  sprung  up  all  over 
the  islands,  and  brigandage  would  have  been  rampant.  Fire, 
pillage,  and  murder  would  have  laid  desolate  the  fertile  valleys 
and  villages,  no  one  would  have  been  responsible  for  a  devasta- 
tion that  would  have  taken  a  decade  to  remedy,  and  a  race  of 
gentle  people  would  have  relapsed  into  the  savages  that  resisted 
the  occupation  of  the  white  man  for  a  century.  Even  in  the  three 
weeks  that  elapsed  between  the  1st  of  May  and  the  arrival  of 
Aguinaldo  this  state  of  affairs  was  beginning,  and  property  was 
looted  and  life  sacrificed  at  a  fearful  rate,  as  any  one  who  will 
listen  to  the  stories  of  the  Spanish  or  American  officers  can  tes- 
tify. Aguinaldo  accepted  the  grave  responsibility  of  being  the 
sponsor  of  peace,  order,  and  good  name  of  his  people.  Why  he 
has  been  assailed  and  maligned  so  often  in  public  print  it  was 
beyond  my  ability  to  explain  to  him.  There  are  some  things  in 
our  body-politic  that  are  beyond  the  ken  of  his  comprehension, 
and  mine — the  wholesale  manufacture  of  public  sentiment  is  one 
of  them.  What  I  said  to  Aguinaldo  that  day  at  Malolos  and  what 
he  said  to  me  is  immaterial.  It  served  to  assist  me  to  a  judgment 
of  his  character. 

"I  have  taken  Aguinaldo  as  he  takes  himself — seriously;  and 
it  is  the  highest  compliment  I  can  pay  him,  and  the  only  way  I 
know  of  to  do  justice  to  a  man  whose  achievements  stand  pre- 
eminent in  aboriginal  warfare  in  the  world's  history." 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  reviewing  the  Philippine  conflict  {Review 
of  Reviews,  March)  concludes  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  friends 
have  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  world-wide  confidence  : 

"We  have  always  treated  with  sufficient  respect  and  sympathy 
the  efforts  and  desires  of  the  Filipinos  to  rid  themselves  of  Span- 
ish rule;  nor  have  we  at  anytime  joined  in  the  chorus  of  con- 
temptuous disparagement  of  Aguinaldo  that  has  become  so  gen- 
eral in  the  American  press.  Nor  are  we  even  yet  prepared  to 
exclude  the  Philippine  insurgents  from  all  claim  to  human  sym- 
pathy. There  is  something  to  be  said  from  their  point  of  view  ; 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  always  afford  to  give  a 
patient  hearing  to  all  sides  of  questions  which  vitally  concern  this 
country.  Nevertheless,  altho  the  impartial  historian  will  doubt- 
less find  much  excuse  and  perhaps  some  commendation  for  the 
Philippine  insurgents  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  said  plainly  that  the 
principal  blame  for  the  conflict  of  February,  1899,  will  probably 
be  visited  upon  Aguinaldo  himself 

"All  the  circumstances  of  the  delay  at  Washington  [in  ratifying 
the  Peace  Treaty]  were  of  a  sort  that  ought  to  have  made  Agui- 
naldo the  more  friendly,  rather  than  the  less  friendly,  toward  the 
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United  States.  For.  unquestionably,  the  senatorial  discussion 
only  served  to  bring  out  ever  more  clearly  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
exploit  the  Philippine  Islands  for  their  own  purposes,  regardless 
of  the  wishes  and  well-being  of  the  native-  inhabitants.  Agui- 
naldo  and  his  friends,  if  they  had  been  unselfishly  desirous  of 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  Philippine  people,  might  well 
awaited  the  deliberate  process  of  the  Senate  with  entire 
i  omposure  ;  for  it  was  certain  that  if  the  treaty  should  be  ratified 
and  the  United  States  should  accept  the  cession  of  the  Philippines, 
the  natives  would  in  the  future  have  to  deal  with  a  just  and  lib- 
eral government.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate should  have  deeded  at  the  end  of  its  remarkable  debate  to 
modify  the  Philippine  article  of  the  treaty,  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  natives  would  not  be 
carefully  safeguarded  before  the  United  States  should  have  relin- 
quished Manila.  Thus  in  either  case  the  Filipinos  had  no  possi- 
ble ground  for  making  war  against  the  United  States.  Our  pres- 
ence in  the  islands  had  been  a  great  boon  to  the  inhabitants.  It 
was  reasonable  that  we  should  be  allowed  some  time  in  which  to 
develop  and  explain  our  plans  and  intentions. 

"The  action  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  generals  in  precipitating  an 
attack  on  the  American  army  does  not  of  necessity  prove  that  the 
Filipinos  may  not  in  due  time  become  as  fit  fcr  self-government 
as  the  Japanese  themselvss.  But  it  certainly  does  demonstrate 
clearly  the  fact  that  the  present  insurgent  leaders  are  not  the  men 
who  could  establish  a  Philippine  republic  in  which  the  world  at 
large  would  have  confidence.  In  short,  it  has  been  shown  be- 
yond all  controversy  that  there  do  not  now  exist  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  the  elements  out  of  which  a  suitable  autonomous  govern- 
ment could  po.sibly  be  created.  Aguinaldo  has  some  qualities  of 
a  very  exceptional  sort,  as  was  shown  in  the  interesting  character 
sketch  of  him  that  we  published  last  month  ;  but  be  is  nota  Wash- 
ington nor  yet  a  San  Martin  or  a  Bolivar.  He  and  his  young  as- 
sociates do  not  rank  favorably,  in  our  judgment,  with  the  best  of 
the  contemporaneous  young  Cuban  leaders.  ...  If  he  had  been 
a  wiser  and  more  unselfish  man  he  would  have  seen  plainly  that 
Admiral  Dewey,  who  had  brought  him  back  to  the  Philippines 
last  May.  and  but  for  whom  the  Filipino  insurrection  was  hope- 
lessly dead,  was  entitled  to  his  complete  and  unlimited  confidence 
and  cooperation. 

"The  Filipinos  have  no  such  claims  on  the  score  of  their  revo- 
lutionary record  as  the  Cubans.  The  Philippine  population  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  Cuba;  but  the 
Philippine  insurrection  of  iSyo  did  not  occur  until  Spam  was  well 
preoccupied  in  Cuba  and  was  sending  the  great  bulk  of  her  troops 
to  that  island.  Thus  the  Cuban  patriots,  led  by  Gomez  and  his 
associates,  were  fighting  against  an  army  of  200,000  Spanish  sol- 
diers. The  Filipinos,  on  the  contrary,  with  their  vastly  larger 
population  to  array  against  the  Spanish,  had  to  face  a  compara- 
tively small  European  army.  A  good  many  of  the  native  troops 
enrolled  under  Spanish  officers  went  over  to  the  camp  of  the  in- 
surgents. Nevertheless,  the  Spaniards,  under  (Jen.  Prima  de 
Rivera,  completely  quelled  the  insurrection,  and  Aguinaldo  and 
the  other  insurgent  chiefs  by  agreement  left  the  islands.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  rellect  upon  the  courage  or  pertinacity  of 
these  insurgents.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  they  renewed 
the  rebellion  only  after  the  United  States  had  virtually  paralyzed 
the  Spanish  power  in  the  islands.  In  Cuba,  on  the  contrary,  the 
insurgents  had  fought  against  enormous  odds  lor  more  than  three 
years  when  the  United  States  went  to  war,  and  it  was  undoubt- 
edly their  purpose  to  goon  single-handed  if  the  United  States  had 
not  come  to  their  aid.  Aguinaldo's  insurgent  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  one  that  has  been  recruited  and  armed,  in  the  main,  since 
ipture  of  Manila  by  the  United  States.  A  very  considerable 
part,  indeed,  of  Aguinaldo's  fop  es  had   been   gathered  after  the 

signing  of  the  peace  protocol.     Aguinaldo  had   pretended  that 

while  the  United  States  would   be  highly  welcome   in   the  Philip 

pines,  the  islands  would  not  willingly  pass  into  the  hands  of  any 

other  power.  He  was  therefore  holding  together  an  army  111  order 
10  l>e  aide  to  resist  any  other  disposition  that  Spain  might  attempt 
to  make   in   case   the    United   States  should    prefer   to  withdraw. 

His  attack  upon  the  army  of  the  Un  ted  States  was  clearly  an  art 

of  treat  lw-ry,  and  his  intelligt  0  great  to  admit  the  chai  1 

Supposition  that  this  attack  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding. 

His  complete  failure  will  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 

Philippine  people.  On  the  Other  hand,  the  humane  treatment  of 
the   many   hundreds  of   insurgent  war  prisoners  captured   by  the 


American  army  will  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  showing 
the  natives  that  the  Americans  know  how  to  be  kind  as  well  as 

firm." 

Prof.   Dean  C.  Worcester. 

Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  author  of  "The  Philippine  Islands." 
and  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  now  en  route  to 
Manila,  wrote  in  response  to  an  inquiry  a  month  before  his  ap- 
pointment : 

"I  regret  that  in  discussing  so  important  a  matter  as  the  one 
to  which  you  refer  I  should  not  have  made  my  meaning  unmis- 
takable. I  take  it  that  the  passage  in  question  is  that  on  page 
4S2.  which  reads,  'With  all  their  amiable  qualities  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  at  present  the  civilized  natives  are  utterly  unfit  for 
self-government.'  I  used  the  word  'self-government'  in  pre- 
cisely the  sense  which  you  suppose,  meaning  a  just  and  stable 
national  government.  In  many  parts  of  the  archipelago  the 
natives  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shown  themselves  capable  ot 
administering  village  affairs  with  no  little  efficiency.  Under 
American  control  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  not  only  practi- 
cable, but  wise,  to  leave  petty  affairs  to  them.  As  to  your  se 
query,  please  note  that  in  the  passage  referred  to  I  have  used  the 
word 'unfit.'  It  seems  to  me  that  unfitness  and  incapacity  are 
two  very  different  things.  If  I  have  anywhere  stated  that  the 
natives  are  incapable  of  self-government,  I  have  said  what  I  did 
not  mean  to  say. 

"In  preparing  my  book,  I  tried  to  keep  clearly  before  myself 
the  fact  that  the  public  would  very  justly  feel  more  interest  in 
what  I  knew  than  in  what  I  thought.  I  have  opinions  of  my  own, 
however,  and  while  I  should  be  sorry  to  obtrude  them  upon  any 
one,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  them,  if  they  are  asked  for. 

"At  present  ignorance  is  so  widespread  among  the  Philippine 
natives,  and  their  lack  of  experience  in  the  broader  affairs  of  life 
is  so  universal,  as  to  abundantly  account  for  the  condition  which 
unquestionably  exists.  To  make  a  statement  as  to  future  possi- 
bilities is  merely  to  express  an  opinion,  and  so  far  as  I  can  see 
the  only  basis  for  such  an  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  civilized  native,  and  in  the  actual  showing  which  he  has 
made  under  the  adverse  environment  wdiich  has  thus  far  sur- 
rounded him. 

"The  Filipino  has  developed  many  admirable  traits.  He  is 
peaceable  and  cheerful ;  his  self-restraint  is  remarkable ;  his 
family  is  well  ordered ;  in  some  instances,  at  any  rate,  he  shows 
executive  ability  of  no  mean  order  when  called  upon  to  attend  to 
the  administration  of  local  affairs  in  the  more  important  towns. 

"  It  is  my  own  belief  that  no  intratropical  people  offers  brighter 
hope  for  the  future  than  do  the  Philippine  natives;  and  if  trouble 
arises  in  our  dealings  with  them.  I  believe  there  is  far  more  like- 
lihood that  it  will  be  the  result  of  our  own  maladministration  than 
that  it  will  come  from  inherent  and  objectionable  peculiarities  of 
their  character. 

"There  is  a  woful  lack  of  people  who  are  in  all  respects  quali- 
fied to  undertake  the  task  of  giving  good  government  to  our  new 
wards.  An  intelligent  and  consistent  policy  will  remedy  this  lack  ; 
but  unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  our  Philippine  officials  enough 
to  command  the  services  of  able  men,  unless  we  apply  civil 
service  rules  to  the  filling  of  every  position  of  importance,  and 
keep  men  who  have  taken  pains  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties 
111  office,  we  can  look  for  very  serious  trouble,  and  it  will  be  de- 
served. " 

Prof.  A.  S.  Knapp. 

Another  view  of  the  Filipinos  is  presented  in  a  press  despatch 
from  Washington  February  24.  upon  the  return  of  Prof.  A  S. 
Knapp,  special  commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  inspect  the  seed  and  plant  resources  of  the  Orient  and  make  a 
report  on  the  opportunities  for  introducing  American  agriculture 
there : 

"Throughout  his  trip  he  [Professor  Knapp]  was  in  conference 
with   leading  officials  of  China  and  Japan,  and  had  exceptional 
opportunities  tor  observing   actual    conditions  in   both   COU1 
and  also  in  the  Philippines,  where  be  Continued  hil  investigations. 
He  says  that  while   111  Manila   plans  were   underway    for  looting 

the  city,  reports  coming  in  daily  that  the  Filipinos  were  about  to 

attack    it.      lie    savs    the    general    sentiment    both    at   Manila  and 
Hongkong   is  that   Aguinaldo   is  a  much  overestimated    leader; 
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that  he  is  not  of  the  highest  order  of  even  the  Filipinos,  and  that 
he  would  sell  out  his  cause  for  any  satisfactory  price.  In  the  best 
circles  of  Manila,  Professor  Knapp  says,  it  is  held  that  Aguinaldo 
would  be  easy  to  deal  with  except  for  the  fact  that  his  party  had 
a  firm  hold  on  him,  and  that  he  could  not  get  away  from  its  in- 
fluence. Aguinaldo,  he  added,  is  not  credited  even  with  the 
ability  of  framing  the  manifestoes  he  issues,  ami  Professor  Knapp 
it  is  openly  known  that  they  are  written  by  a  clever  Filipino 
lawyer  who  until  recently  lived  in  Manila. 

"The  great  masses  of  the  islanders,'  Professor  Knapp  ex- 
plained, 'are  very  ignorant,  and  the  few  who  are  intelligent  have 
been  thoroughly  trained  by  the  several  hundred  years  of  Spanish 
rigime,  and  are  adepts  at  falsehood.  The  Filipinos  at  Manila 
told  me  that  had  the  United  States  gone  ahead  at  once  on  taking 
the  city  there  would  have  been  little  trouble,  but  that  the  people 
interpreted  the  absence  of  vigorous  action  to  mean  that  the  United 
States  was  afraid  of  them.  The  natives  have  been  held  under 
severe  repression  for  so  many  years  that  they  need  a  strong  les- 
son, and  then  they  will  begin  to  understand  the  situation.  Until 
then  any  concilatory  offer  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  an  act 
of  cowardice  on  our  part,  according  to  the  understanding  there. 
The  Spanish  soldiers  are  friendly,  and  have  warned  our  people 
that  the  natives  can  not  be  trusted  overnight,  and  that  they  would 
assassinate  the  Americans  at  the  first  opportunity. ' 

"Professor  Knapp  contradicts  the  general  impression  that  the 
archipelago  has  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  million 
people,  but  says  the  Dominican  Fathers,  than  whom  none  could 
be  better  posted,  say  that  four  million  would  be  a  large  estimate 
of  population.  The  settled  islands  are  not,  he  says,  as  densely 
populated  as  New  York  State,  and  two  thirds  of  their  area  are 
government  lands." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

S\Mi'.\  isn'l  th^  only  place  on  the  map  thai  stands  in  need  of  a  better 
foi  in  of  government.—  The  Evening  News,  Detroit, 

I  r  might  be  in  order  now  to  investigate  t  hi-  expend  it  in  es  made  in  inves- 
tigating the  war  expenditures.     The  Evening  News,  Detroit, 

THE  Filipinos,  when  they  come  into  American  citizenship,  will  bring 
along  a  very  bad  record  for  pernicious  political  activity. — The  Star,  Wash- 
ins  ton. 

TllK  method  of  embalming  practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  a  lost 
art,  but  the  Chicago  packers  think  they  have  discovered  some!  hing  just  as 
good. —  The  Post,  Denver, 

In  San  Francisco. — "Good  gracious!  where  is  that  squad  of  policemen 
taking  I  hat  six-y  eat  -old  bov  ?  " 

"They  are  taking  him  to  jail." 

"But  what  has  he  done  ?" 

"He  violated  the  anti-cartoon  act  by  making  a  funny  caricature  of  his 
teacher."—  The  Plaindealcr,  Cleveland. 

ONE  Way  OUT  OF  It.—"  I  don't  see  why  they  have  sent  so  many  soldiers 
to  the  Philippines  when  there  is  such  an  easy  way  to  settle  the  whole 
matter,"  she  suK.uested. 

"  How  would  you  settle  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  apply  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  Aguinaldo  from  interfering, 
of  course,"  she  answered,  for  she  had  once  been  engaged  to  a  youth  who 
attended  law  school  for  half  a  term,  and  she  was  naturally  proud  of  the 
knowledge  she  had  acquired. — The  Evening-  Post,  Chicago. 

Neeced  A  Reminder. — "I  was  elected  by  the  votes  of  eight  different 
national 'ci^s,"  declared  an  East  Side  alderman  as  he  tucked  his  thumbs  in 
the  armholes  of  his  vest  and  struck  an  attitude. 

"  That  so  t    Wnac  were  they  ?" 

"  Irish,  German,  Polish,  English,  Italian,  French,  and  Greek." 

"That's  only  seven." 

"  What  the  deuce  was  the  other,  now?    There  were  eight,  sure." 

"'Americans,  '  suggested  a  reporter. 

"  That's  it.     Couldn't  think  of  them  to  save  me."— The  Free  Press,  Detroit. 


1M 


now  COMES  the  tug  OF  WAR.-7"/ii'  Herald,  Postcn. 


ROUGH  weather  in  administration  waters.—  The  Republican,  Denver. 


'I  demand  an  army  so 
big  !  " 


ANOTHER  HOPE  BLASTED  —The Journal,  Detroit. 

CURRENT    CARTOONS. 


"Anyway,  please  let  me   have 
one  so  big  !  " 
DECIDEDLY  A   MARK   DOWN. 

—  The  Chronicle,  Chicago. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   STAGE    IN    AMERICA. 

MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER  is  about  to  visit  the  United  States 
with  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  a  London  periodical  a 
I  of  articles  on  theatrical  conditions  in  America.  Mean- 
while, our  stage  is  not  escaping  criticism  from  those  nearer  home. 
Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  has  just  published  a  plea  for  the  endow- 
ment of  theaters  in  our  chief  cities,  and  he  bases  his  argument  on 
the  assumption  that  under  present  conditions  the  motive  of  the 
managers  is  unworthy  and  the  taste  of  the  public  degraded.  He 
claims  that  "our  managers  are,  on  the  whole,  an  evil  influence, 
because  they  make  no  effort  to  encourage  the  finer  possibilities  of 
the  people."  He  admits,  however,  that  the  degeneration  of  the 
drama  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  audience  even  more  than 
the  deterioration  of  the  audience  can  be  traced  to  the  drama. 
Not  only  the  managerial  worship  of  Mammon,  but  the  need  of 
truer  standards  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  theater-going  public, 
stands  in  the  way  of  thedramatic  reformer.  Mr.  Hapgood  writes 
(Atlantic  Monthly,  March)  : 

"Of  the  few  great  plays  seen  in  the  United  States  most  are 
given  in  foreign  tongues.  In  New  York,  last  season,  but  six  of 
the  classics  were  presented  in  English,  and  many  more  in  Ger- 
man and  Italian.  .  .  .  The  ragged  Italians  on  the  Bowery  in 
New  York  give  their  mites  to  a  theater  in  which  Shakespeare  is 
played  as  often  as  two  evenings  a  week,  and  the  Jews  on  that 
thoroughfare  listen  to  the  modern  classics  in  Hebrew.  On  Irving 
Place,  in  the  same  city,  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Lessing,  with  their 
worthiest  successors,  are  interspersed  with  French  and  English 
dramatic  literature.  Meanwhile,  in  English,  one  prominent 
theater  in  this  whole  nation  has  a  few  of  the  classics  in  its  reper- 
tory  

"It  is  easier  to  see  that  the  English-speaking  stage,  especially 
the  American,  is  degenerate,  than  to  find  the  reason.  Literary 
talent  seldom  goes  into  the  drama;  the  managers  are  not  artists, 
and  the  audience  is  untutored.  Causes  have  been  suggested, 
from  farcical  to  philosophic.  One  scientific  mind  finds  the  germ 
in  the  tendency  of  people  to  dine  too  late,  another  in  the  influence 
of  the  music-halls,  a  third  in  the  price  of  seats,  and  a  Frenchman 
in  the  excitement  on  the  stage  of  the  world 

"Most  of  our  playwrights  to-day  are  mediocrities,  yet  we  must 
have  so  many  new  dramas  a  year.  The  demand  makes  the  sup- 
ply. What  a  supply  !  Whether  it  be  that  nineteenth-century  life 
is  not  conducive  to  dramatic  expression,  or  whether  the  cause  be 
less  fundamental,  the  greater  number  of  plays  are  manufactured 
by  small  persons  who  know  nothing  but  the  market.  They  are 
dramatists  by  effort,  without  genius,  with  a  painstaking  knowl- 
edge of  what  will  'go'  on  the  stage.  Lacking  creative  genius, 
illuminating  wit,  large  originality  of  any  kind,  they  set  about  to 
i  themselves  up  with  something  else.  They  'adapt '  very 
largely,  but  their  adaptations  are  not  recreations,  only  patch- 
work. When  they  make  a  new  play,  it  is  so  rickety  that  it  can 
run  only  in  one  direction  ;  it  is  spoiled  if  a  man  does  not  sit  down 
in  a  particular  way  on  a  special  kind  of  sofa." 

Speaking  of  the  attention  paid  by  managers  to  scenery,  cos- 
tume, and  stage  devices,  Mr.   Hapgood  says  : 

"Any  art  is  in  a  period  of  decay  when  it  runs  into  meaningless 
elaboration.  An  ideal  theater  should  seek  to  bring  back  the 
public  to  creation,  away  both  from  frivolous  amusement  and  from 
imitation  of  the  insignificant.  I  believe  Goethe  called  such  art 
pathological  reality.  At  any  rate,  he  reminded  us  of  the  ape,  at 
n  a  library,  who  made  hi-,  dinner  from  a  bound  volume  of 
I,  and  of  the  sparrows  who  pecked  at  the  cherries  of  a  great 
master." 

To   Mr.    Hapgood   there  appears  DO  road  to  the  best  but  by  en- 
dowment.     The  task,  he  says,  is  to  touch  motives  in  our  million - 
which  shall  divert  some  fortunes  from  hospitals  and  colleges 
to  the  drama.      He  COnclUi 

"A  playhouse  with   a  repertory  of  great   plays,  kept  alive  by  a 


body  of  trained  actors,  would  stand  as  a  reproach  to  the  degraded 
aims  of  its  companion  theaters;  it  would  be  a  refuge  for  the 
worthiest  actors,  and  in  widespread  and  profound  public  service 
it  would  be  a  worthy  rival  of  any  university." 

Mr.  John  Gilmer  Speed,  who  about  four  years  ago,  in  the  pages 
of  The  Forum,  severely  criticized  the  condition  of  dramatic  art  in 
New  York,  discovers  to-day  a  marked  improvement,  altho  the  re- 
forms he  then  suggested  seem  as  far  away  as  ever.  He  writes 
('/'/n-  Jorum.  February)  : 

"My  idea  then  was,  and  for  that  matter  still  is,  that  theatrical 
management  has  been  made  entirely  too  commercial,  and  that  the 
actor  has  been  so  subordinated  that  he  is  merely  a  hired  man, 
like  any  other  servant;  not  being  permitted  to  carry  out  to  any 
extent  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  plays  to  be  produced,  or  parts  to  be 
taken,  or  methods  of  playing  parts  after  they  have  been  assigned. 
The  managers,  I  then  said,  were  merely  amusement  purveyors, 
with  no  concern  for  anything  else  than  the  weekly  balance-sheets. 
They  are  still  that,  and  nothing  more.  I  ought  to  say,  however, 
for  fear  of  being  misunderstood,  that  the  managers  are  not  in  the 
least  to  blame  for  their  attitude.  They  are  business  men  ;  and  as 
such  they  would  be  very  foolish  to  measure  a  play  or  a  company 
of  actors  by  any  standard  other  than  that  of  the  box-office.  But 
this  is  very  bad  for  dramatic  art.  The  business  men  who  have 
become  managers  are  not  to  blame  for  what  they  have  done. 
They  have  merely  taken  advantage  of  opportunities  that  were 
offered.  The  blameworthy  are  the  actors  themselves,  who  have 
surrendered  their  rightful  place  in  theatrical  control.  If  they  ever 
regain  control,  it  will  be  through  the  establishment  of  an  academic 
theater  which,  in  object,  in  permanency,  in  dignity,  and  in  char- 
acter, shall  resemble  the  subsidized  theaters  of  the  Continent.  .   . 

"When  nastiness  reveled  behind  the  footlights  the  managers 
apologized  for  it  by  saying  that  they  were  giving  only  what  the 
public  required.  However  the  public  felt  then,  there  is  now  a 
change  ;  whether  it  has  been  made  by  public  demand  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  ;  viz.,  the  theaters  are 
much  more  crowded  now  than  they  were  then.  Here,  too,  it  is 
not  safe  to  draw  hasty  conclusions.  There  seems  to  be  more 
money  to  spend  this  winter  than  there  was  a  few  years  ago.  And 
there  is  another  thing.  In  times  of  prosperity  money  is  spent 
with  a  light  heart,  and  people  do  not  count  the  cost 

"We  need  tragedies;  we  need  great  plays,  either  old  or  new, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  go  to  the  playhouses,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  stage ;  for  it  is  in  great 
plays,  and  in  great  plays  alone,  that  they  can  acquire  that  easy 
skill  and  that  commanding  distinction  which  place  the  great  actor 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  mummer  and  the  mountebank. 

"If  the  plays  and  the  acting  I  have  seen  indicate  fairly  the  con- 
dition of  dramatic  art  in  America,  then  I  must  conclude  that  the 
condition  is  infinitely  more  healthy  than  it  was  four  years  ago." 


Concerning  Kipling.— It  is  because  Mr.  Kipling  is  to-day 
the  voice  ot  the  race,  the  man  to  whose  music  we  fight  and  work, 
that  his  recent  illness  filled  both  England  and  America  with  a 
sense  of  impending  calamity.  The  congregation  of  an  important 
church  in  Louisville,  Ky. ,  requested  its  pastor  to  offer  public 
prayer  for  Mr.  Kipling's  recovery.  The  service  was  further 
marked  by  the  singing  of  his  "  Recessional.  " 

Sir  Walter  Hesant,  writing  of  Kipling  in  the  London  Queen. 
says  : 

"If  one  were  to  ask  whose  voice  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
most  widely  heard;  whose  words  go  forth  the  farthest;  whose 
verse  sinks  deepest  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  speak  our  lan- 
guage, there  could  be  but  one  reply.  There  is  no  statesman  : 
there  is  no  preacher,  there  is  no  poet  ;  there  is  no  orator,  in  that 
broad  circle  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  thing  around  the  world, 
who  can  lie  compared  with  him,  whether  for  the  multitudes  who 
listen,  or  for  the  persuasiveness  of  the  words,  or  for  the  stirring 
of  the  blood,  <>r  for  the  quickening  of  the  pulse,  or  for  the  beating 
of  the  heart,  the  rapt  faces  and  eager  eyes  of  those  who  listen." 

Mr.  B,  Kay  Robinson,  editor  of  The  Civil  and  Military  (ia- 
r.ette.  with    which    paper    Kipling   served   his  apprenticeship,  has 

told  us  that  the  author  of  "Departmental  Ditties"  composed  all 
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his  earlier  verses  under  the  influence  and  suggestion  of  music. 
Dr.  Kellner  threw  some  lighten  Mr.  Kipling's  literary  creed  when 
he  reported  him  as  saying  that,  psychologically  regarded,  every 
printed  page  should  be  a  picture-book,  every  word,  concrete  or 
abstract,  a  picture. 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ALICE  IN   WONDERLAND." 

"    \    LICE   in  Wonderland,"  that  classic  of  the  nursery,  that  su- 

**•     preme  effort  in  literary  nonsense,  has  of  course  won  for 

its  author,  Lewis  Carroll,  a  distinct  and  unique  place  among  men 

of  letters.      Mr.  S.  Dodgson  Collingwood,  his  nephew,  has  there- 


Courtesy  of   The  Century  Company. 

fore  presented  to  the  world  a  good-sized  and  interesting  volume 
entitled  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lewis  Carroll,"  otherwise  and 
less  well  known  as  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson.  This  is  good  news 
to  all  the  lovers  (and  there  are  many  millions  of  them)  of  Alice, 
for  Lewis  Carroll  managed  as  long  as  he  lived  to  conceal  his 
double  personality  from  the  public.  Some  critics,  however,  have 
hastened  to  express  regret  that  Mr.  Collingwood  should  have 
given  us  any  more  than  the  Lewis  Carroll  side  of  the  man.  The 
Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson  side,  they  declare,  has  on  it  too  much  of  the 
dryasdust  character.  When  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  read  Alice 
and  asked  for  more  of  Lewis  Carroll's  books,  they  brought  her 
a  treatise  on  logarithms  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Dodgson. 

C.  L.  Dodgson  came  of  North-Country  stock.  His  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather  were  clergymen— a  contradiction, 
by  the  way,  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  of  the  scandalous  theory  that 
three  generations  of  parsons  end  in  a  fool.  The  boy  early  showed 
some  indications  of  his  special  gift.  He  kept  all  sorts  of  odd  and 
unlikely  animals  as  pets,  and  he  tried  to  "encourage  civilized 
warfare  among  earthworms,  by  supplying  them  with  small  pieces 


of  pipe  with  which  they  might  fight  if  sodisposed."  Constructin;.' 
a  troop  of  marionettes  and  writing  plays  for  them  to  act,  showed 
an  early  turn  for  literature,  and  the  tracing  of  a  curiously  intricate 
image  in  the  snow  the  mathematical  tastes  which  afterward  de- 
veloped into  the  serious  occupation  of  his  life.  All  this  was  be- 
fore his  twelfth  year.  Richmond  (Yorkshire)  was  his  first  school, 
Rugby  his  second.  He  did  well  at  Rugby,  but  was  distinctly  un- 
happy there  ;  this  period  of  Hie  makes  the  only  blank  in  his  diary 
which  he  kept  from  early  life  down  to  his  death.  At  home  he 
was  carrying  on  a  magazine  called  The  Rectory  I  ;//i/>r,'/l<r,  from 
which  Mr.  Collingwood  quotes  aclever  parody  on  "  lloratius"  and 
reproduces  a  drawing  of  a  young  hippopotamus,  which  was  sug- 
gested of  what  was  to  come. 

In  January,  1S51,  C.  L.  Dodgson  went  into  residence  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  on  December  24  of  the  same  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  a  studentship  by  Dr.  Pusey.  It  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  for  the  dean  and  canons  to  nominate  in  turn,  and  it  was  the 
habit  of  Dr.  Pusey,  not  perhaps  of  all  his  colleagues,  to  consider 
merit.  The  young  man  justified  the  promotion.  In  classical 
"Greats  "  indeed,  he  obtained  only  a  "third  "  in  spite,  possibly  in 
consequence  of,  his  having  worked  thirteen  hours  a  day  for  the 
last  three  weeks  before  examination.  But  in  the  final  mathemati- 
cal school  he  was  put  in  the  first  class,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
best  man  of  the  time. 

In  1S56  he  was  made  college  lecturer  in  mathematics,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     About  this  time  there 


From  a  photograph  b)  Uwlai  arrotl. 

ALICE    LIDDELL    AS    BEGGAR-CHILD. 
Courtesy  of  The  Century  Company. 

appeared  from  his  pen  a  characteristic  poem,  of  which  the  last 

stanza  runs  as  follows  : 

"She  has  the  bear's  ethereal  grace 
The  bland  hyena's  laugh, 
The  footsteps  of  the  elephant, 
The  neck  of  the  giraffe  ; 

I  love  her  still,  believe  me, 

Tho  my  heart  its  passion  hides, 
'  She  is  all  my  fancy  painted  her,' 

But  oh  !  how  much  besides." 

This  was  originally  contributed  to  College  Rhymes,  a  Christ 
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Church  paper,  and  was  republished  in  "Phantasmagoria."  Mr. 
Dodgson  was  always  anxious  to  make  the  clearest  distinction  be- 
tween the  humorist  and  the  mathematician  in  himself.  Hence 
the  adoption  of  the  pseudonym  of  "  Lewis  Carroll,"  known  to  mil- 
of  readers  who  never  heard  of  Mr.  Dodgson.  It  was  almost 
an  offense,  at  least  in  a  stranger  or  mere  acquaintance,  to  identify 
them. 

The  year  1S62  saw  the  beginning  of  the  world-famous  Alice. 
He  told  tlu-  story  to  Dean  Liddell's  three  daughters.  "Alice," 
the  second  of  the  three  (now  Mrs.  Reginald  Hargreaves)  thus 
tells  the  story  : 

"I  believe  the  beginning  of  'Alice  '  was  told  one  summer  after- 
noon when  the  sun  was  so  burning  that  we  had  landed  in  the 
meadows  down  the  river,  deserting  the  boat  to  take  refuge  in  the 
only  bit  of  shade  to  be  found,  and  which  was  under  a  new-made 
hay-rick.  Here  from  all  three  came  the  old  petition  of  'Tell  us 
a  story.'  and  so  began  the  ever-delightful  tale.  Sometimes  to 
tease  us — and  perhaps  being  really  tired — Mr.  Dodgson  would 
stop  suddenly  and  say, 'And  that's  all  till  next  time. '  'Oh!  but 
it  is  next  time,'  would  be  the  exclamation  from  all  three;  and 
after  some  persuasion  the  story  would  start  afresh.  Another  day 
perhaps  the  story  would  begin  in  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Dodgson,  in 
the  midst  of  telling  a  thrilling  adventure,  would  pretend  to  fall 
fast  asleep,  to  our  great  dismay." 

The  first  title  thought  of  was  "Alice's  Adventures  Under- 
ground ";  the  next,  "Alice's  Hour  in  Elfland."  "Alice's  Adven- 
ture in  Wonderland  "  was  invented  two  years  afterward.  At  first 
the  writer  had  no  definite  idea  of  publication.  Dr.  George  Mac- 
donald  must  have  the  credit  of  seeing  the  book's  superlative  merit. 
It  was  published  at  the  author's  risk,  for  we  are  told  that  he  "an- 
ticipated a  great  loss."  It  had  indeed  a  bad  start,  for  the  first 
edition  of  the  book  was  condemned  on  account  of  the  pictures 
coming  out  badly.  Its  success  was  soon  assured.  "Alice's 
Adventures  Underground,"  illustrated  by  the  author,  reached 
four  thousand,  we  are  told.  French  and  German  translations 
appeared  in  1 S69  and  an  Italian  version  in  1S72.  In  1 871  "Through 
the  Looking-Glass  "  appeared,  and  in  1S76  "The  Hunting  of  the 
Snark."  None  of  these  have  equaled  at  least  in  celebrity  the 
first  of  the  series,  but  any  of  them,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Colling- 
wood,  would  have  made  the  reputation  of  the  writer. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Dodgson  was  busy  with  work  as  different  as 
possible  from  that  which  occupied  the  pen  of  "Lewis  Carroll." 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  own  subject  of  mathematics,  and 
he  afterward  added  that  of  logic.  In  mathematics  he  was  a  con- 
servative, regarding  the  movement  to  overthrow  Euclid  with 
much  displeasure.  In  iS7ohe  issued  a  volume  entitled  "  Euclid 
and  His  Modern  Rivals."  This  book,  says  the  London  Spectator, 
may  fairly  be  considered  the  most  humorous  ever  written  upon 
mathematics.  Anon-mathematical  reader  with  a  judicious  power 
of  skipping  will  find  no  little  amusement  in  it.  Professor  Hen- 
rici,  for  instance,  had  said  :  "A  point  in  changing  its  position  on 
a  curve,  passes  in  moving  from  one  position  to  another  through 
ail  intermediate  positions.  It  doeanot  move  by  jumps.*  "They 
never  jump?  Do  you  think  that  arises,"  asks  Minos,  who  is  judg- 
ing between  the  rival  schools,  "from  their  having  positions  which 
might  be  compromised  by  Buch  conduct?"  This  was  the  most 
important  of  a  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  alone 
kept  the  writer  pretty  constantly  employed. 

Mr.    Dodgson  took  an  active    part    in  academical  discussions, 
as   in  the  matter  of   Kuclid,  he  was  a  stanch  conservative. 
method  often  employed  m  par' v  warfare  at  Oxford  is  to 

around  to  the  college  common-rooms  leaflets  dealing  with  the 

subject  under  debate       In  one  of   I    ■    e    M:     DodgBOD   laid  down 

three  rules  for  the  conduct  oi  in  meeting.     One  of  them 

"  Let  it  be  ■  ak  at  any  length 

abject  at  any  distance  from   that  subject."     His  contribu- 

[ety  of  <  'xford. 


Lewis  Carroll's  love  for  the  drama  was  well  known.  Especially 
did  he  admire  the  acting  of  children.  How  far  he  let  his  imagi- 
nation carry  him  away  as  he  saw  life  in  the  mirror  of  the 
may  be  measured  by  the  curious  mistake  he  made  in  addressing 
books  to  two  married  actresses  (whom  he  saw  tak^  the  leading 
parts  in  "The  Two  Vagabonds")  under  the  impression  that  they 
were  girls  about  fifteen  and  twelve  years  old  respectively.  Of 
his  literary  and  musical  tastes,  we  gather  that  Dickens.  Kipling. 
and  C.  M.  Yonge  were  his  favorites;  that  he  deemed  Gregorian 
chants  vile  ;  that  he  was  not  above  admiration  of  a  popular  music- 
hall  song,  altho  he  never  in  his  life  entered  a  "variety  theater." 
As  a  critic  of  art  he  passed  a  telling  verdict  on  the  statues  in  the 
German  capital.  "The  beast-killing  principle,"  he  wrote,  '  has 
been  carried  out  everywhere  with  a  relentless  monotony  which 
makes  some  parts  of  Berlin  look  like  a  fossil  slaughter-house." 
Exacting  in  the  last  degree  in  his  relations  with  Sir  John  Tenniel 
and  Mr.  Furniss,  he  was  equally  ready  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  carrying  out  of  his  ideas  by  these  two  artists.  Very 
charming  is  the  story  of  his  meeting  with  Miss  Gertrude  Thomp- 
son, who  illustrated  his  "Three  Sunsets,"  a  poem  which,  in  Mr. 
Collingwood's  eyes,  "veils  the  romance  of  the  author's  life. 
The  shadow  of  some  disappointment  .  .  .  that  gave  him  his  won- 
derful sympathy  with  all  who  suffered." 

Many  of  Lewis  Carroll's  friendships  with  children  began 
in  a  railway  carriage.  Once  when  he  was  traveling,  a  lady, 
whose  little  daughter  had  been  reading  "Alice,"  startled 
him  by  exclaiming:  "Isn't  it  sad  about  poor  Mr.  Lewis  Car- 
roll? He's  gone  mad,  you  know.  ...  I  have  it  on  the  best 
authority."  The  rumor  owed  its  origin  to  the  popular  notion 
regarding  men  and  women  who  cross  the  borders  of  the  com- 
monplace. 

The  last  words  he  published — the  preface  to  a  tale  by  Mrs. 
Molesworth — is  a  plea  that  the  little  ones  should  be  considered  in 
the  matter  of  churcbgoing,  or  rather  staying  in  church,  during 
the  sermon.  Here  is  a  pretty  little  picture  from  it:  "I  took  a 
little  girl  of  six  to  church  one  day.  They  had  told  me  she  could 
hardly  read  at  all,  but  she  made  me  find  all  the  places  for  her, 
and  afterward  I  said  to  her  elder  sister:  'What  made  you  say 
Barbara  couldn't  read?  Why,  I  heard  her  joining  in  all  through 
the  hymns. '  And  the  little  sister  gravely  replied  :  'She  knows 
tunes,  but  not  the  words. '" 


Tennyson  in  Germany.— A  writer  in  Literature  (Feb- 
ruary 17),  reviewing  Herr  Fischer's  "  Leben  und  Werke  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson,"  expresses  the  hope  that  this  work  will  bring 
about,  in  Germany,  a  truer  appreciation  of  Tennyson  than  that 
country  at  present  accords  him.     The  reviewer  says  : 

"With  the  exception  of  '  Enoch  Arden, '  which  has  formed  the 
subject  of  more  than  one  opera,  and  of  which  some  nine  transla- 
tions have  been  made  since  1863,  Tennyson's  poems  are  little  read 
in  Germany.  It  must  be  admitted  that  to  render  Tennyson  satis- 
factorily in  German  is  an  exceedingly  difficult,  it"  not  an  impossi- 
ble task,  and  the  translations  of  his  poems  are  mostly  of  so  poor 
a  quality  that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  poet  solely  through 
their  means  can  gam  an  adequate  idea  of  the  greatness  of  his 
work.  This  fact  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  scant  atten- 
tion paid  in  Germany  hitherto  to  Tennyson.  The  only  German 
translator  of  Tennyson  whose  work  is  worthy  of  its  subject  is 
Freiligrath.  who  as  early  as  1^4:  recognised  the  beauty  of  Tenny- 
son's poetry  and  wrote  to  Mary  Howitt  a  letter  in  its  praise. 
Unfortunately,  Freiligrath  only  translated  fourteen  poems,  among 
them  'Locksley  Hall. 'all  before  1846.  Some  good  work  may  also 
be  found    in  S.  von  Harkon's  '  Balladen   und   Lynsche  (iedichte, ' 

published  is  [894.  German  critics  ol  English  literature  have  un- 
accountably neglected  Tennyson.  The  only  essay  of  any  im- 
portance that  deals  with  his  poetry  is  (leilicl's  preface  to  Feld- 
nian's  'Ausgewaehlte  Dichtungen.'  a  volume  of  Tennyson's 
translations  published  in  1870." 
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NOT  often,  among  the  verses  that  achieve  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  do  we  find  anything' 
that  commands  such  attention  as  Prof.  Edwin  Mark  ham's  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe"  has  aroused.  The  poem  is  an  interpretation 
of  Millet's  famous  painting  known  by  that  name,  now  in  Califor- 
nia. We  quote  the  lines  as  they  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner: 

Bowed  by  iho  weight  of  centuries  he  lean-; 
Upon  lus  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground, 
The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world. 
Who  made  him  dead  to  rapture  and  despair, 
A  thing  that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes, 

lid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox  ? 
Who  loosened  and  let  down  his  brutal  jaw? 
Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  this  brow? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this  brain  ? 

Is  this  the  Thins:  the  Lord 

made  and  gave 
To   have    dominion    over    sea 

and  land  ; 
To  trace  the  stars  and  search 

the  heavens  for  power; 
To   feel   the    passion  of    Eter- 
nity ? 
Is  this  the  Dream  He  dreamed 

who  shaped  the  suns 
And    pillared   the  blue   firma- 
ment with  light  ? 
Down   all  the  stretch  of    Hell 

to  its  last  gulf 
There  is  no  shape    more    ter- 
rible than  this  — 
More  tongued  with  censure  of 

the  world's  blind  greed- 
More  filled  with  signs  and  por- 
tents for  the  soul- 
More   fraught  with  menace  to 
the  universe. 

What  gulfs  between  him  and 
the  seraphim  ! 

Slave   of   the   wheel  of   labor, 
what  to  him 

Are    Plato    and    the   swing    of 
Pleiades  ? 

What  the  long  reaches  of  the 
peaks  of  song, 

The  rift  of  dawn,  the  redden- 
ing of  the  rose  ? 

Through  this  dread  shape  the 
suffering  ages  look  ; 

Time's  tragedy  is  in  that  ach- 
ing stoop  ; 

Through  this  dread  shape  hu- 
manity betrayed. 

Plundered,  profaned,  and  disinherited, 
Cries  protest  to  the  Judges  of  the  World, 
A  protest  that  is  also  prophecy. 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 

Is  this  the  handiwork  you  give  to  G'.d, 

This  monstrous  thing  distorted  and  soul-quenched  ? 

How  will  you  ever  straighten  up  this  shape  ; 

Give  back  the  upward  looking  and  the  light  ; 

Rebuild  in  it  the  music  and  the  dream  ; 

Touch  it  again  with  immortality  ; 

Make  right  the  immemorial  infamies, 

Perfidious  wrongs,  immedicable  woes  ? 

O  masters,  lords,  and  rulers  in  all  lands, 
How  will  the  Future  reckon  with  this  Man  ? 
How  answer  his  brute  question  in  that  hour 
When  whirlwinds  of  rebellion  shake  the  world  ? 
How  will  it  be  with  kingdoms  and  with  kings — 
With  those  who  shaped  him  to  the  thing  he  is — 
When  this  dumb  Terror  shall  reply  to  God 
After  the  silence  of  the  centuries  ? 


The  name  of  the  author  is  not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  readers 
of  The  Century  and  Scribner' s  Magazine,  but  never  before  has 
he  aroused  so  much  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  Western  papers- 
are  particularly  zealous  in  praise,  one  of  them,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury,  going  so  far  as  to  term  it  "the  strongest,  most  mean- 
ingful, and  most  striking  poem,  with  the  single  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Kipling's  'Recessional,'  that  has  been  written  in  any 
country  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century." 


"THE    MAN    WITH     THE     HOE,"   BY    MILLET. 


A  PTER  stating  that  only  in  this  century  have  women  as  a 
*■  *•  body  made  themselves  audible  to  the  world  at  large,  The 
Quarterly  Review  proceeds  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  new 
found  expression  in  the  one  realm  of  poetry.  Joanna  Baillic, 
whose  birth  was  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  was  the 
first  woman  poet  writing  in  the  English  language  who  produced 
poetry  "considerable  in  amount  and  also  considerable  in  merit." 
But  in  her  work,  as  in  that  of  Mrs.  Ilemans  some  thirty  years 
later,  the  introspective  and  analytical  impulses  which  led  to  a 
new  revelation  of  the  needs  and  nature  of  women  had  no  part. 
It  is  Mrs.  Browning's  work  which  really  opens  the  new  era,  and 
from  her  time  the  women  poets  begin  definitely  to  influence  lit- 
erature and  thought.  The  reviewer  claims  that  women  have  al- 
most always  something  to  say  in  their  poetry,  and  sincerity  in  the 

saying  of  it.  He  also 
points  out  that  women, 
writing  about  themselves, 
give  a  different  impres- 
sion of  womanhood  from 
that  which  has  been  cre- 
ated in  the  presentment  of 
it  by  men.      He  writes  : 

"More  egotistical  in 
their  subject-matter  than 
men,  more  concrete  in  the 
manner  and  substance  of 
their  thought,  more  impul- 
sively emotional,  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  woman  poet  who 
has  not  some  message  to 
declare,  some  conviction 
to  lay  down  or  emotion  to 

vent 

"A  perfectly  definite 
conclusion  on  the  subject 
is  perhaps  hardly  possible  ; 
but,  without  laying  down 
too  dogmatic  a  statement, 
it  would  seem  on  the 
whole  as  if  women  were 
chiefly  concerned  with 
what  they  have  to  say, 
wnereas  the  growing  ten- 
dency among  their  brothers  is  to  say  something  particularly  well. 
One  might  imagine  a  man  poet  looking  round  upon  his  world  and 
thinking  :  Where  shall  I  find  a  subject  whereon  to  expend  my 
poet's  art  ?  Surely  such  and  such  an  aspect  of  life,  such  and  such  a 
trait  in  human  nature,  such  and  such  a  train  of  thought,  would  work 
out  into  a  fine  poem.  A  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  would  appear 
first  to  have  been  swayed  by  some  emotion  or  conviction,  and 
then  to  have  set  herself  to  give  it  forth  in  words,  the  rendering  of 
it  into  concrete  form  being  the  primary  consideration,  the  form 
itself  but  of  secondary  importance.  In  the  finest  works  of  the 
finest  poets,  this  kind  of  analysis  is  necessarily  impossible  ;  form 
and  substance  go  hand-in-hand  ;  the  seer  sees  and  the  poet  speaks  ; 
and  the  world  sooner  or  later  accepts  the  truth  of  this  conception, 
feels  the  beauty  of  its  presentment.  But,  leaving  aside  the  mas- 
ters, the  tendencies  in  the  various  schools  of  their  followers  are  a 
real  source  of  interest ;  and  the  fact  that  sincerity  is  a  prominent 
characteristic  of  women's  poetry  is  noteworthy  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  additional  fact  that  it  is  but  comparatively 
recently  that  women  have  spoken  at  all.  Without  committing 
the  obvious  absurdity  of  confining  sincerity  to  the  writings  of 
women,  it  may  nevertheless  be  contended  that  the  lack  of  it  is 
frequently  apparent  in  the  poetry  recently  produced  by  men  ;  but 
the  contention  does  not  necessarily  imply  inherent  differences  in 
the  mental  constitution  or  artistic  consciousness  of  men  and 
women,  but  merely  suggests  that  while  the  lack  of  sincerity  is  a 
sure  sign  of  decadence,  its  presence  may  be  an  inevitable  feature 
in  the  first  period  of  artistic  development. 

"We  come  now  to  the  subject-matter  of  women  poets,  to  wha 
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it  is  they  want  to  say,  whether  it  is  worth  saying,  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  effective.  Mainly  they  express  themselves,  the  wo- 
man's point  of  view,  and  what  women  appear  to  themselves  to 
be.  There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  standpoints  from  which 
one  may  look  at  the  world:  the  abstract  point,  from  which  self, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  self,  is  eliminated  ;  and  the 
individual  standpoint,  from  which  life  as  it  affects  one's  own  being 
is  the  principal  consideration.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to  say  that 
the  woman's  outlook  upon  life  is,  as  a  general  rule,  more  egotis- 
tical than  the  man's;  but  one  might  hazard  the  more  negative 
proposition  that  women,  in  their  writings,  attain  less  frequently 
to  an  abstract  consideration  of  life  than  do  men  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  fact,  assuming  it  to  be  a  fact,  maybe  accounted  for  on 
line  ground  as  that  taken  up  with  regard  to  the  note  of  sin- 
cerity in  women  poets,  namely,  that  the  poetry  of  women  is  of 
recent  growth.  For  literature  begins  with  the  epic,  in  which 
man,  naively  egotistical,  tho  contentedly  un-self-conscious,  takes 
the  world  simply  as  a  background  to  the  record  of  battles,  tri- 
umphs, and  adventures  which  to  him  represent  the  purpose  and 
the  sum  of  life;  and  it  may  be  that  modern  woman,  tho  actively 
self-conscious,  may  nevertheless,  in  her  first  expression  of  herself, 
have  this  much  in  common  with  the  earliest  poets,  that  the  self 
appears  the  center  of  the  universe.  Life,  in  its  conditions  and  its 
aims,  has  changed  since  Homeric  days  ;  changed  so  that  the  bulk 
of  poetic  expression  is  no  longer  epic  in  form  ;  the  habit  of  analy- 
sis sets  the  seal  of  inward  impression  upon  the  record  of  outward 
events  ;  and  the  natural  expression  of  a  self-conscious  view  of  life 
is  lyrical 

"But.  apart  from  the  question  of  what  form  predominates  in 
women's  verse,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  lyrical  element  in  it  which 
is  the  most  forcible,  and  has  produced  the  greatest  effect  upon 
literature  and  thought.  No  doubt,  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  women's  contributions  to  literature,  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
cause  and  effect,  difficult  even  to  determine  precisely  which  is 
which  ;  for  who  is  to  say  whether  expression  is  the  outcome  of  a 
certain  stage  of  social  development,  or  whether  certain  tendencies 
of  the  times  are  due  to  the  fact  that  women  have  become  articu- 
late? But  whichever  way  it  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  utterances 
of  women  have  influenced  both  the  thought  and  the  writings  of 
men.  If  we  look  back  to  the  period  before  women's  vr-'ces  were 
audible,  and  compare  it  with  our  own,  we  shall  find  tnat  there  is 
a  far  greater  difference  between  the  heroine  of  romance  of  the 
past  and  present  than  there  is  between  the  heroes.  The  heroes 
of  the  past,  tho  other  than  those  of  the  present,  were  yet  various 
in  type  and  individual  in  character;  whereas  the  women  were  of 
only  two  kinds,  the  wholly  good  woman  and  the  wholly  bad;  the 
men  were  compounded  of  flesh,  but  the  women  were  made  of 
wood.  They  belong  to  a  time  when  Byron's  statement  that  love 
is  woman's  whole  existence  might  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
further  statement  that  it  was  her  only  claim  to  any  existence  at 
all  in  the  lives  of  men.  She  was  a  being  to  be  loved  and  pro- 
tected, and  in  return  she  was  to  love  with  unselfish  and  unfalter- 
ing devotion  ;  that  was  the  good  type,  and  it  endures  in  the  works 
of  Thackeray  and  Dickens;  or  she  was  faithless,  the  embodiment 
of  temptation,  possibly  a  shrew — and  in  any  case  she  was  unrea- 
soning— submissive  or  cunning  as  she  was  angelic  or  the  reverse. 
That  was  the  man's  conception  of  woman  in  her  silence;  and  it 
is  only  since  she  has  found  in  art  the  means  of  declaring  her 
nature,  its  complexities  and  inconsistencies,  its  contending  forces 
of  good  and  evil,  that  she  has,  in  the  works  of  men,  ceased  to  lie 
a  lay  figure  and  become  alive.  Here  and  there  a  genius  like 
Shakespeare,  glancing  'from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 
'-id  perceiving  the  inherent  elements  in  things  created, 
has  fashioned  a  human  woman,  a  woman  who  has  eaten  the  apple 
and  is  yet  within  the  garden;  but  m  the  female  characters  of 
most  of  the  literature  of  the  past  will  be  found  Kve  before  her 
temptation,  or  alter  she  has  been  driven  forth  from  Eden  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  fall  of  man. 

"But  women,  taking  up  the  poet's  lyre,  and  finding  that  they 
can  draw  melody  from  the  strings,  have  sung  divers  son^s.  telling 
of  the  world  as  it  appears  to  them,  of  that  in  it  which  they  deem 
pitiful  or  joyful,  unjust,  desirable,  worthy  of  love  or  of  scorn  ; 
and,  is  of   the  world  and  what  it  means  to  them,  have 

shown 

to  the  third  consideration  arising  from  the 

fact  that  the  poetry  of  women  i  velopnimt,  the  con- 

.   namely,  that  women   have  awakened  to  artistic  exist - 

•e,  as  when  the  earliest  poets  began  to 


sing,  but  in  a  stage  of  advanced  civilization,  in  a  day  of  subtle 
emotions,  of  conflicting  tendencies,  of  highly  strung  nerves,  of 
intellectual  unrest.  Life  is  not  simple  now,  as  in  the  days  of 
prompt  warfare,  of  quick  passions  and  swift  revenge;  the  line 
between  right  and  wrong  is  less  sharply  defin  ,  duties  are  less 
obvious  tho  more  insistent,  self  consciousness  <  pens  the  door  to 
morbid  imaginations,  and  wider  views  take  from  the  unhesitating 
certainty  insured  by  a  single  point  of  vision.  In  these  days 
women  have,  for  the  first  time  in  any  number,  added  their  voices 
to  the  voices  of  men,  and  the  treble  note,  quivering  with  the  de- 
sire of  utterance,  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  chorus.  .  .  .  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  women  poets  of  the  day,  attempting  to  attain,  and 
attaining,  on  the  whole,  to  a  lower  standard  of  beauty  of  form 
than  that  reached  by  their  brother  singers,  have  nevertheless  in  a 
greater  measure  some  of  the  attributes  of  youth  than  these,  that 
they  are  more  in  earnest,  more  vigorous  in  substance,  stronger 
in  impulse.  There  may  be  faults  of  immaturity  in  women's 
poetry,  but  there  are  few  traces  of  decadence  ;  the  woman  poet, 
born  into  an  old  world,  is  still  young;  and  tho,  giving  voice  to 
the  cravings,  the  restlessness,  the  complicated  ideas  and  aims 
arising  out  of  her  own  rapidly  developing  nature,  and  the  times 
in  which  that  development  takes  place,  she  may  be  sometimes 
unduly  emotional  and  exaggerated  in  sentiment,  the  fact  that  her 
utterances  are  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  impulse  makes  her  worth 
listening  to — makes  her,  too,  certain  of  a  hearing." 

Looking  back  to  Joanna  Baillie,  from  the  modern  women  poets, 
we  find  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  them  and  her.  She  reflected 
rather  than  affected  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  According  to 
the  reviewer,  it  was  not  till  self-consciousness  urged  women  to 
write  of  their  own  needs,  their  own  mental  attitude,  their  own 
inner  world,  that  they  made  any  abiding  impression  upon  thought 
and  literature. 


NOTES. 

Aberdeen  is  still  much  excited  over  the  idea  of  erecting  a  statue  of 
Byron  on  the  grounds  of  its  grammar  school.  Mr.  Austin,  the  poet  laur- 
eate, in  connection  with  this  discussion,  points  out  that  when  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  memorials  to  men  of  genius,  one  should  consider  not  their  weak- 
nesses but  their  strength;  not  their  lapses  from  virtue,  but  the  qualities  by 
which  they  have  delighted,  encouraged,  or  consoled  their  fellow  creatures. 

Speaking  of  the  literary  character  of  1898,  Literature  comments  that  it  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  year  showed  a  steadv  and  vigorous  activ- 
ity in  the  line  of  what  may  be  called  the  "literature  of  learning,"  the  litera- 
ture which  presupposes  study  and  reflection. 

In  M.  Pierre  Larousse's  Grand  Dictionnaire  Universel  du  X 1  Xe  Steele"  & 
curious  blunder  has  been  pointed  out.  In  a  sketch  of  Robert  Browning 
this  statement  is  made  :  "The  best  critics  say  that  the  genius  of  Browning 
has  more  kinship  with  that  of  his  American  contemporaries.  Kmerson, 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  Bigelow,  than  with  any  English  poet."  "Bigelow" 
evidently  means  Lowell. 

A  WRITES  in  the  London  Weekly  Sun,  under  the  caption  "A  Girl's 
Memory  of  Kipling,"  gives  the  following  description  of  the  poet  of  imperi- 
alism : 

"Conjure  a  rather  squat  man,  with   such  a  ragged  gOTSe-like  moustaehe 
that  yon  must  have  liked  him  very  much  to  have    let   him   kiss   you.     Then 
a  fine  chin  and  Jaw,  Strong  in  line,  gentle  In  contour.     And  my  mo  the: 
'a  head  wonderful  in  breadth  from  temple  to  temple.'     Alwnys   he   v 
gray  suit  and  never  tied  his  shoe  laces. 

You    could    see    him  with   his  odd   walk  that   came    from   the  shoulders, 
lurching   across    the   village   streets    on    sunny   afternoons.       He    \v 
browned,  muscular,  radiant— I  think  the  happiest  man  I  ever  met.     I  never 
saw  I11111  m  1  lie  open  but  that  he  was  muzhik  or  humming— bussing,  pi 
is  1  lie  better  wind." 

After  describing  his  unaffected  personality  and  simple  sincerity  of  man- 
ner, she  savs:  "  Hut  really  his  talk  was  in  no  way  so  i  emai  kable  as  that  of 
twenty  obscure  men  I  know  in  London." 

In  lur  little  volutin  ,  "Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  Edinburgh  I>a\  .''  Miss 
Simpson  tells  as  follows  of  a  pici  uresque  project,  winch  never  materia 

however,  beyond  the  buying  of  the  barge: 

"After   the  "Inland  Voyage"  had  been  successfully  accomplished 

■  project  to  buy  s  barge  and  saunter  through  the  canals  of  Eu- 
rope, Venice  being  the  far-off  terminus  ins  in  tins 

scheme  were  chosen,  mostly  artists,  for  the  barge  plan  was  projected  in  the 

mellow  autumnal  days  at  a  painters' camp  iu  Pontainebleau  forest,  The 
company  were  then  all  In  the  bloom  of  their  youth.  They  were  to  paint 
fame-enduring  pictures,  as  they  leisurely  sailed  through  life  and   Bi 

and   when   bowed,    gray-bearded,   bald  beaded  men.  they   wen-   to 
lurneyings at  Venice.    There,  before  Bt.  Mark's  a  crowd  of  1 
ousiv  eager  picture-dealers  and  lovers  of  art  were  to  be   waltini   to  pui 
(has.-  the  wonderful  work  of  the  wand* 

St,  Miii.  s, .n  thi  rival,  the  throng  o(  buyers,  the  hoary-headed 

the  weight  of  canvases,  was  pictured  by  the  histo- 
rian of  the 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 

THE    PHYSICAL    BASIS  OF    LIFE. 

THE  curious  substance  called  protoplasm,  to  which  was  given 
by  Huxley  the  name  that  appears  at  the  heading  of  this  arti- 
cle, is  described  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  investigations,  by 
Prof.  H.W.Conn,  of  Wesleyan  University,  in  The  Popular  Schn,\ 
(January).     Protoplasm,  Professor  Conn   tells   us,  which 

was    regarded  by  its 
■  ■  discoverers  as  a  mere 

chemical  compound  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  related 
to  albumin,  and  there- 
fore within  the  reach 
of  laboratory  manu- 
facture, is  now  known 
to  be  a  very  complex 
system  of  fibers,  liq- 
uids, and  granules, 
far  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  construct. 
Says  Professor  Conn  : 


k-rara 


FIG.  i.— A,  Cell  ;  a,  the  reticulum  ;  b,  the  liquid 
(cyto-lymph)  lying  in  the  meshes  of  the  cell ; 
C,  granules  (microsomata)  ;  d,  plastids  ;  g, 
nuclear  membrane  ;/,  nuclear  reticulum  ;  g, 
nuclear  liquid  (kanyoplasm)  ;  h,  the  chro- 
matin ;  /',  the  centrosphere  ;  /,  the  centro- 
some. 


"So  long  as  proto- 
plasm could  be  re- 
garded as  a  definite 
chemical  compound 
the  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  manu- 
facture by  chemical 
means  was  legitimate 
enough.  But  the 
modern  microscope  and  microscopical  methods  have  shown  that 
the  substance  is  not  a  chemical  compound.  It  is  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  complex  machine,  with  many  integral  parts,  all 
adapted  to  each  other  to  act  in  harmony.  The  limits  of  this  article 
do  not  allow  any  very  extended  description  of  this  protoplasmic 
machine.  An  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  machine  as  it  is  dis- 
closed in  the  cell  maybe  obtained  from  the  accompanying  figures. 
Such  a  cell  machine  consists  of  many  parts.  There  is  a  network  of 
fibers.  Fig.  i,  a,  in  whose  meshes  is  a  watery  liquid,  at  b.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  network  are  minute  granules,  c,  which 
frequently  move  to  and  fro.  In  the  middle  of  the  machine  is  the 
so-called  cell  nucleus  which  is  in  itself  even  more  complicated.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  membrane,  <?,  and  contains  a  network,  f,  and  a 
liquid,  g.  similar  to  those  in  the  cell  body.  In  addition  it  has  an 
extraordinary  material  called  chromatin,  h,  which  is  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  network,  at  other  times  forms  a  thread  or  a  tube 
or  a  star.  The  various  forms  which  the  chromatin  can  assume 
may  be  judged  from  Fig.  2,  which  shows  several  forms  of  nuclei 
with  the  chromatin  thread  in  various  shapes.  There  is  still  an- 
other body  in  the  cell,  the  centrosome,  j,  lying  in  a  clear  space, 
the  centrosphere.  When  the  cell  is  in  action  this  centrosome 
sends  out  rods  or  fibers 
from  itself  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  These  rods 
seize  the  bits  of  chro- 
matin,  pull  them 
around  into  new  posi- 
tions, separating  them 
from  each  other,  and 
sometimes  actually 
pushing  some  of  them 
out  of  the  cell  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  The  centro- 
some acts  almost  like  an  engineer,  and  seems  to  be  the  control- 
ling center  of  the  complex  machine. 

"All  of  these  parts  are  adjusted  to  each  other  and  act  in  har- 
mony, and  the  life  activities  are  the  resultant  of  the  action  of  the 
machine.  It  is  true  that  not  all  types  of  living  matter  are  quite 
as  complicated  as  the  one  figured,  but  in  all  there  is  found  in  a 
similar  way  a  complex  machine  with  part  adjusted  to  part." 


2.— Several    forms   of    nucleii,  showing 
varying  shapes  in  the  chromatin. 


The  physical  basis  of  vitality,  as  thus  constituted,  can  not,  Pro- 
fessor Conn  thinks,  be  made  the  groundwork  for  a  materialistic 
theory  of  life,  at  any  rate  for  such  a  simple  chemical  theory  as  once 
seemed  adequate  to  some  biologists.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  plain  that  protoplasm  as  shown  by  these  figures  can  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  a  chemical  compound,  the  very  essence 
of  which  is  its  homogeneity.  It  is  equally  plain  that  chemical 
forces  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  adequate  to  produce  a  bit 
of  living  matter.  For  this  purpose  would  be  needed  some  force 
which  is  capable  of  adapting  part  to  part  to  form  a  harmoniously 
acting  machine.  The  forces  demanded  for  this  are  mechanical 
and  not  chemical,  and  all  attempts  to  search  after  a  living  sub- 
stance by  chemical  means  are  doomed  to  failure.  Not  until  we 
can  find  forces  which  can  produce  the  parts  of  such  a  machine, 
and  then  can  unite  them  into  a  harmoniously  acting  unit,  can  we 
explain  mechanically  the  origin  of  the  simplest  living  thing. 

"Whether  such  forces  can  ever  be  discovered  it  would  be  hazar- 
dous to  conjecture.  Considering  the  minuteness  of  the  machine 
and  its  intricacy  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one. 
and  in  all  probability  it  lies  outside  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity. 
We  may  hope  to  make  chemical  compounds  ad  libitum,  but  we 
can  not  hope  to  be  able  to  fashion  such  a  machine  as  shown  in  the 
figures  here  given.  Certain  it  is  that  the  scientist  is  at  present 
baffled  in  his  search  after  this  ignis  fatuus  which  we  call  life. 
Just  as  he  thought  he  had  almost  reached  it  by  chemical  means 
it  has  slipped  from  his  grasp,  and  he  finds  that  it  is  not  a  chemi- 
cal problem  at  all.  Where  to  turn  his  attention  now  he  hardly 
knows.  But  science  is  never  satisfied,  and  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  his  probe  will 

in     time     be     turned  ^^X^^^S^ 

in  a  new  direction, 
and  who  can  tell  with 
what  successes  and 
what  disappoint- 
ments. 

"  Of  course  these 
facts  have  been  of 
great  interest  to  all 
who  concern  them- 
selves with  philo- 
sophical or  theological 
questions.  The  fail- 
ure of  science  to  ex- 
plain protoplasm  by 
chemical  force  and  the 
present  baffled  posi- 
tion in  which  he  finds 
himself,  will  doubt- 
less be  looked  upon 
as  a  victory  for  the 
theistic  conception  of 

nature.  The  deeper  science  probes  nature  the  more  evident 
does  it  become  that  he  can  not  pierce  its  secret,  but  that  he  must 
recognize  underneath  the  phenomena  which  he  studies  something 
which  he  can  not  grasp. 

"Even  if  he  should  ever  be  able  to  manufacture  a  bit  of  this 
living  machine,  who  can  fail  to  see  that  he  would  still  be  as  far 
as  ever  from  explaining  the  great  fundamental  laws  and  forces 
which  lie  underneath  all  phenomena?  To  the  thinker,  scientific 
discovery,  while  it  explains  phenomena,  only  brings  us  into  a 
more  profound  position  of  awe  as  we  think  of  that  inexplicable 
and  omnipotent  Something  which  the  scientist  thinks  is  power, 
and  the  theist  calls  God." 


W'B^Mm, 


Fig.  3.— A  cell  with  its  nucleus  and  centrosome 
in  activity  ;  h,  the  chromatin,  now  in  the 
form  of  separate  threads  (chromosomes)  ;  /, 
is  the  centrosome  ;  k,  the  rays  radiating  from 
the  centrosomes  and  attached  to  the  chro- 
matin threads. 


Gold  Dissolved  in  Water. — "We  can  no  longer  doubt," 
says  La  Nature  (Paris),  "that  gold  is  soluble  in  water.  To 
speak  exactly,  it  is  not  so  in  general,  and  to  cause  it  to  dissolve 
we  must  have  recourse  to  one  of  those  processes  by  which  nature 
may  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  of  which,  in  the  present  case,  M. 
R.  Zsigmondy  has  been  the  fortunate  inventor.  Gold  can  exist 
in  water  as  a  red,  a  blue,  a  violet,  or  a  black  solution.  To  get 
the  red  solution,  we  start  with  a  dilute  solution  of  chlorid  of  gold, 
into  which  we  pour  a  solution  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of 
potassium.  We  add  formaldehyd  and  boil  while  shaking.  It  is 
very  essential  to  use  only  perfectly  pure  water.     The  solution 
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thus  obtained  is  very  dilute;  it  is  concentrated  by  dialysis  and 
finally  we  get  more  than  a  gram  [15  grains]  of  gold  dissolved  in 
each  liter  [quart]  of  water.  Filtration  through  the  thickest 
papers  does  not  alter  the  liquid,  which  remains  without  1 
after  standing  three  months.  It  is  more  than  forty  years  since 
lay  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  red  liquids  with 
water  and  gold,  but  he  thought  that  the  metal  was  only  in  sus- 
pension in  the  water.  The  experiments  of  M.  Zsigmondy  appar- 
ently leave  no  doubt  that  the  gold  is  really  in  the  state  of  solution 
after  the  method  of  preparation  indicated  by  him." — Translation 
made-  for  The  Luekaky   DIGEST. 


HAS    NATURE   AN    AIM? 

IS  there  an  aim.  an  object,  in  the  processes  of  nature,  or  are 
they  dominated  by  blind  force?  This  is  the  old  philosophical 
question  of  so-called  "final  causes."  The  determinists.  who  as- 
sert that  every  event  is  determined  by  a  preceding  one  and  itself 
determines  a  subsequent  one,  according  to  fixed  laws,  have  no 
room  for  human  free  will  or  divine  purpose  ;  with  them  final 
causes  are  a  myth.  In  a  recent  article,  part  of  which  was  trans- 
lated in  these  columns,  M.  Charles  Richet,  editor  of  the  Revue 
Scientifique  and  formerly  a  determinist,  announces  his  partial 
conversion  to  the  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  at  least  he  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  at  any  rate  nature  acts  as  if  her  object  were  to 
evolve  life  from  the  inorganic  world.  All  natural  processes  seem 
to  show  an  effort— a  tendency — toward  life.  In  asubequent  num- 
ber of  the  same  journal  (January  2S)  M.  Sully-Prudhomme  criti- 
cizes M.  Richet's  article,  by  the  author's  request,  and  takes  him 
to  task  for  not  going  far  enough  in  his  admissions.  He  begins 
by  saying : 

"The  question  of  final  causes  once  seeme.l  reserved  for  the 
philosophers;  they  had  made  it  one  of  the  special  subjects  of  their 
disputes;  but  since  Darwin  gave  fresh  life  to  Lamarck's  concep- 
tion, which  tended  toward  the  negative  solution  of  the  question, 
scientists  have  found  themselves  engaged  in  the  debate  whether 
they  wished  it  or  not." 

M.  Sully-Prudhomme  here  remarks  that  this  question  should  be 
treated  by  a  critic  who  possesses  the  true  scientific  spirit,  and  that 
it  is  r;.re  to  find  such  a  one  even  among  scientists.  This  spirit,  he 
says,  can  be  recognized  by  the  man's  methods  of  observation,  ex- 
perimentation, and  interpretation,  and  also  by  the  reception  that 
he  gives  to  new  facts.     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  kind  of  scientist  that  I  have  in  mind  begins  by  testing  the 
nearest  and  most  direct  causes,  suggested  by  admitted  principles 
and  already  known  laws.  Hut  he  does  not  stop  here;  after  a 
sufficient  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  resolutely  looks 
beyond  the  circle  of  acquired  notions  for  the  explanation  that  they 
refuse  to  give.  If  he  then  finds  it  with  certainty,  he  will  thus 
have  introduced  into  science  a  principle  or  a  law  hitherto  un- 
known ;  that  is,  he  will  have  made  a  scientific  discovery,  properly 
so  called  ;  but  usually  he  must  be  content  with  a  conjecture.  He 
has  then  only  a  hypothesis,  a  presumed  explanation,  conditional 
and  provisional,  whose  probability  will  increase  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  its  verification,  up  to  the  point  of  recognized  iden- 
tity of  presumption  and  reality 

"But  by  what  signs  is  the  scientist  informed  that  he  has  ex- 
hausted the  resources  of  the  known  in  trying  to  explain  a  fact 
that  perhaps  is  not  explicable  by  them  ?  .  .  .  An  excessive  ten- 
dency to  hold  back,  to  simplify  explicative  reasons,  threatens  to 
accustom  us  to  mistake  essential  differences,  and  so  to  delay  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge.  I  will  take  for  an  example  the 
iey  to  reduce  determinism  to  pure  mechanism.    ...    In  the 

physico-chemical   world    determinism    is  easily   identified   with 
mechanism,  but  hereconscioui  Luded  from  the  continued 

of   event-,  each  one  of  which    is  conditioned  and  conditions 

being  successively  •  rase  and  effect.     Our  dif- 

ficult •  at  the  threshold  of  lii<-.     In  accordance  with  the 

tiled   positive  sclent  es  we  try  to  reduce  to  the 

terminism  all  the  facts  that  are  apprehended  by  the 

even,  if  possible,  all  the  1  hem- 


selves,  by  demonstrating  that  the  latter  are  conditioned  by  the 
former.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  con- 
dition anything,  that  they  are  anything  but  'epiphenomena  ' ; 
everything  in  determinism  is  mechanical,  and  it  hardly  takes  ac- 
count of  all  the  variations  in  the  universe,  and  of  all  their  causes. 
The  extreme  care,  for  example,  used  in  simplifying  the  explana- 
tions of  free  choice  and  of  moral  obligation  in  the  deterministic 
theory,  makes  us  see  in  the  one  only  an  illusion,  and  in  the 
other  only  a  deposit  in  the  memory  of  impressions  accum 
since  the  origin  of  society,  an  hereditary  recollection  of  the  gen- 
erally expiatory  results  of  anti-social  conduct." 

Such  explanations,  if  adhered  to  rigidly,  M.  Sully-Prudhomme 
thinks,  will  lead  us  to  the  unscientific  error  that  he  has  already 
condemned — that  of  unwillingness  to  explore  new  fields  in  search 
of  the  causes  of  phenomena,  when  causes  hitherto  recognized  are 
inadequate.      He  repeats : 

'•  I  have  said  that  the  true  scientific  spirit  has  for  one  of  its 
characteristics  the  scientist's  attitude  in  the  presence  of  new  phe- 
nomena. This  is  a  very  important  point.  He  should  treat  them 
freely,  while  reserving  the  most  minute  control  of  the  facts  an- 
nounced and  the  most  attentive  analysis  of  the  ideas  presented. 
The  scientist,  when  an  apparently  paradoxical  proposition  or  a 
strange  fact  is  offered  for  his  examination,  should  not  make  the 
unlikelihood  of  the  one  or  the  other  a  pretext  for  non-acceptance ; 
he  ought  to  defy  his  own  defiance ;  for  the  ignorance  of  causes 
engenders  incredulity  even  as  it  favors  credulity.  .  .  .  The  cour- 
ageous address  delivered  recently  by  William  Crookes  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  is  provocative  of  much  thought  on 
this  point,  but  it  touches  on  a  transcendental  problem  on  which  I 
have  no  clear  views,  and  which  does  not  interest  us  in  the  pres- 
ent discussion. 

"To  sum  up,  then,  the  true  scientific  spirit,  sure  and  fertile, 
seems  to  me  to  consist  of  a  just  proportion  of  prudence  and  hardi- 
hood, of  patience  and  of  initiative — a  rare  harmony  of  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities." 

This  being  the  case,  M.  Sully-Prudhomme  finds  fault  with  M. 
Richet  for  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  with  regard  to  life  on 
this  earth.  His  phrase,  "Everything  has  come  to  pass  as  if  na- 
ture desired  life,"  savors  of  scientific  prudence  without  scientific 
boldness.  Why  did  he  not  come  out  directly  and  say  that  his 
conclusion  was  that  life  was  the  direct  object  aimed  at  by  the 
power  that  manifests  itself  in  nature?    Says  the  writer : 

"You  affirm  at  the  outset  that  nature  has  willed  life  to  be  ;  and 
then  you  concede  that  perhaps  she  did  not  will  it,  but  at  any  rate 
it  is  allowable  and  advantageous  to  reason  as  if  she  had  Such  a 
concession  of  course  has  the  advantage  of  obviating  the  necessity 
of  knowing  whether  there  really  is  in  nature  a  will,  an  intention 
of  adapting  form  to  vital  function.  .  .  .  The  determinist  scien- 
tists ...  do  not  deny,  and  nobody  denies,  that  there  is  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  appearance  of  finality  in  nature;  they  will  gladly 
allow  you  to  say  that  final  causes  seem  to  exist,  provided  you 
allow  them  to  assert  that  in  reality  they  do  not  exist  at  all.  " 

In  fact,  M.  Sully-Prudhomme  does  not  regard  M.  Richet's  con- 
version as  thoroughgoing  enough.  He  should  have  said,  not  that 
nature  acts  as  if  she  had  a  will  of  her  own,  but  that  she  reaily 
has  one — a  distinction  that  may  seem  to  some  superficial,  but  that 
is  really  vital  to  the  point  under  discussion.—  Translation  made 
for   T 11  k  l.i  1  u  \kn    Did 


To  Prevent  Collisions  in  Fog.— A  plan   for  directing 

the  course  of  a  vessel   in   fog,  either  on  entering  port   or  when  in 

the  neighborhood  <>f  other  vessels,  was  proposed  by  M.  1.1 

in  a  paper  lead  recently  before  the  Tans  Academy  of  Sciences. 

To  quote  an  abstract  from  Cosmos:  "M.  Laconic  would  instal  on 
either  side  of  the  passage  two  stations,  which  he  names  '  phono- 
phoric'  connected  electrically  and  furnished  with  devices  for  pro- 
ducing Simultaneously  and  at  regular  intervals  intense  sounds  of 
different  tonalities.      The  time  that  elapses  between   the  audition 

of  these  two  sounds  on  the  ship  indicates  the  difference  of  thi 

of  the  two  stations.    ...    If  one  of  the  stations  gives  at  the 
same  time  two  sounds,  one  in  the  air  and   the  other  in   the  water. 
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the  ship  being  provided  with  receivers  to  hear  both,  the  distance 
can  be  deduced  from  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  two  audi 
♦ions,  owing  to  the  unequal  speed  of  propagation  in  the  two 
media.  Finally,  two  ships  can  determine  their  mutual  distance 
either  by  means  oi  devices  for  double  propagation,  in  air  and 
water,  or  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  sound  made  by  the  first  vessel 
and  repeated  by  the  second  as  soon  as  heard.  If  no  time  be  lost, 
the  distance  is  given  on  the  first  ship  by  the  interval  between  the 
production  of  the  sound  and  the  arrival  of  its  repetition.  In  this 
case  the  ships  would  be  notified,  by  a  sonorous  signal  previously 
agreed  upon,  to  prepare  for  phonophoric  communication." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   GREAT   TELESCOPE   OF  THE    PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 

THE  huge  telescope  that  has  been  planned  for  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition of  1900  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns. 
We  are  told  by  M.  L.  Barre.  astronomer  at  the  French  National 
Observatory,  that  the  instrument  is  now  under  construction,  and 


DETAILS    OF   THE    GREAT    TELESCOPE. 
1,  View  of  the  whole  ;  2,  the  siderostat  ;  3,  the  telescope  ;  4,  the  eyepiece 


we  translate  below  parts  of  a  descriptive  article  contributed  by 
him  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  11).  The  new  instrument  is 
so  huge  that  it  is  to  be  mounted  horizontally  and  fixed  in  this 
position,  the  desired  image  being  reflected  into  it  by  an  enormous 
movable  mirror.  M.  Barre  expects  great  results  from  this  new 
departure,  but  the  astronomic  world  waits  for  practical  demon- 
stration before  venturing  upon  prophecy.  The  monster  instru- 
ment will  doubtless  be  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Exhibition,  but 
whether  it  will  be  a  success  from  an  astronomer's  standpoint  re- 
mains to  be  seen.     Says  M.  Barre  : 

"We  have  just  inspected,  in  the  fine  workshops  of  P.  Gautier, 
the  different  parts  of  this  magnificent  instrument,  about  which  we 
have  already  spoken  to  our  readers.  We  now  desire  to  dwell  a 
little  more  on  this  powerful  telescope,  due  to  the  initiative  of  M. 
Francois  Delonde  and  to  the  skill  of  M.  Gautier. 

"It  will  surpass  the  most  powerful  instruments  that  have  been 
hitherto  constructed.  The  visitors  to  the  Exposition  will  have  at 
their  disposal  an  incomparable  telescope,  which  will  enable  them 
to  admire  the  worlds  of  the  solar  system,  and  especially  our  own 
satellite,  as  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  do. 

"The  largest  telescope  now  existing  is  that  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory, whose  object-glass  is  1  meter  (3  feet  3  inches)  in  diam- 
eter, and  whose  focal  distance  is  about  20  meters  [65  feet].     It 


moves  about  an  axis  fixed  in  the  center  of  avast  hemispherical 
cupola  24  meters  [78  feet]  in  diameter.     The  weight  of  this  in- 
strument is  such  that  the  floor  gave  way  at  first  under  the  ma 
causing  the  fall  of  the  apparatus. 

"The  telescope  of  1900  has  an  object-glass  1^  meters  [4  feet  1 
inch]  in  diameter  and  is  60 meters  [195  feet]  in  local  distance;  its 
weight  will  exceed  20,000  kilograms  [20  tons].  It  can  not.  there- 
fore, be  expected  that  it  will  be  placed  under  a  dome,  (Or  this 
would  have  to  be  64  meters  [20S  feet]  in  diameter  and  would  re- 
quire foundations  of  exceptional  solidity  ;  the  construction  would 
have  been  difficult,  the  bending  or  deformation  of  the  glasses  and 
tubes  would  have  been  considerable,  and  the  cost  would  have  been 
extremely  high. 

"M.  Gautier  has  therefore  adopted  a  very  fortunate  plan,  which, 
so  to  speak,  forced  itself  upon  him  under  these  circumstances — 
that  of  Foucault's  siderostat. 

"This  instrument  is  composed  essentially  of  a  movable  plane 
mirror,  actuated  by  clockwork,  which  so  moves  it  that  the  light 
from  a  star  is  reflected  continually  in  a  fixed  and  absolutely  in- 
variable direction.  If  the  axis  of  a  telescope  be  placed  in  this 
direction,  the  observer  whose  eye  is  at  its  eyepiece  will  see  the 
image  of  the  star  as  long  as  the  star  continues  above  the  horizon. 

He  can  therefore  study  it  at  leisure 
or  make  drawings  or  photographs 
of  it. 

"The  siderostat  to  be  used  in  this 
instance  consists  of  a  circular  plane 
mirror  2  meters  [6  feet  6  inches]  in 
diameter,  absolutely  plane  and  giv- 
ing excellent  images,  and  of  a  tele- 
scope 60  meters  [195  feet]  long, 
placed  horizontally  in  a  north-and- 
south  line.  The  telescope  forms 
the  images  at  its  focal  point,  where 
they  can  be  examined  by  means  of 
an  eyepiece  or  can  be  printed  on  a 
sensitized  plate,  or,  finally,  can  be 
projected  on  a  screen  placed  in  a 
public  hall  where  they  can  be  seen 
by  a  large  number  of  people  at 
once. 

"We  now  proceed  to  details. 
"The  mirror  is  a  glass  cylinder 
2  meters  [6  feet  6  inches]  in  diam- 
eter, 27  centimeters  [14.6  inches] 
thick  and  weighing  3,600  kilo- 
grams [7,920  pounds]. 

"  It  is  set  in  a  frame  or  barrel 
weighing  3,100  kilograms  [6,820 
pounds]  and  is  kept  in  balance  by  a 
system  of  weights  and  counter- 
poises. All  this  is  fixed  in  a  mount- 
ing whose  weight  is  15,000  kilo- 
grams [16  tons].  The  base  of  this  mounting  floats  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury  that  supports  nine  tenths  of  this  weight.  Thus  the 
clockwork  that  runs  the  apparatus  has  to  move  only  a  mass  of 
1,500  kilograms.  The  siderostat  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  .  .  .  Fig.  3 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  object-glasses  intended  for  visual 
observations  and  for  photographic  work.  They  are  mounted  to- 
gether on  the  same  car,  which  moves  on  rails  in  such  a  manner 
that  either  can  be  easily  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  telescope  that  is 
nearest  to  the  siderostat.  .  .  .  The  flint-glass  and  crown-glass 
sections  can  be  separated  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  dust. 

"Fig.  4  shows  a  side  elevation  of  the  eyepiece  .  .  .  and  Fig.  1 
shows  us  the  whole  apparatus,  the  siderostat  being  at  the  north 
end. 

"We  await  with  impatience  the  installation  of  this  magnificent 
instrument,  which  will  be  the  optical  and  mechanical  masterpiece 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  marvels  that  it  will  reveal  to  us 
will  be  the  astronomic  legacy  of  our  epoch  to  future  centuries." — 
Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


Cutting  a  Sanitary  Gordian  Knot.— The  Japanese, 
according  to  The  Sanitary  Plumber,  are  adopting  in  Formosa 
the  heroic  remedy  of  deporting  bodily  the  population  of  an  entire 
city  when  that  city  is  so  dirty  as  to  defy  a  solution  of  the  cleans- 
ing problem.     Says  that  journal  :  "The  Japanese  method  of  solv- 
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ing  a  sanitary  problem  is  interesting,  in  view  of  existing  condi- 
tions in  some  of  the  Cuban  cities,  altho  such  a  means  of  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot  is  not  always  available.  In  the  island  of  For- 
mosa, as  in  Cuba,  the  centers  of  population  have  for  centuries 
been  breeding-places  of  pestilence,  aggregations  of  people  rather 
than  cities,  and  unprovided  with  even  the  rudiments  of  a  sanitary 
system.  On  assuming  control  of  the  island,  the  Japanese  first 
turned  their  attention,  naturally,  to  the  remedying  of  conditions 
from  which  their  own  soldiers  and  officials  were  sure  to  suffer 
severely.  This  task,  everywhere  difficult,  they  seem  to  have 
found  impossible  of  accomplishment  in  at  least  one  instance,  for 
they  have  just  decided  that  it  will  be  cheaper  and  easier  to  re- 
move the  inhabitants  of  Teukcham,  an  important  seat  of  trade. 
to  a  new  site  than  it  would  be  to  make  the  present  one  even  mod- 
erately healthful.  So  they  have  ordered  40,000  people  to  prepare 
for  immediate  removal  from  the  infected  and  swampy  ground  on 
which  the  town  now  stands,  and  to  take  up  their  residence  on  a 
hillside  several  miles  away.  Here  streets  have  been  laid  out  like, 
but  better  than,  the  old  town,  and  to  every  property-owner  there 
has  been  assigned  a  plot  of  land  corresponding  in  position  and 
size  with  that  which  he  formerly  occupied.  Sewers,  railroads, 
sidewalks,  public  buildings,  water-works,  and  many  other  im- 
provements have  been  provided  at  government  expense,  and, 
with  further  assistance,  which  the  people  will  receive,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  within  twelve  months  the  transfer  will  have  been 
effected  with  an  amount  of  individual  loss  and  hardship  not  worth 
considering  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  secured." 


IS  GLASS   A    POISON? 

IS  pounded  glass  a  poison?  Of  course,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  by  rea- 
son of  mechanical  rather  than  chemical  action;  but  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  evidence  to  show  that  it  can  be  swal- 
lowed with  impunity,  altho  it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  try  the 
experiment.  The  Lancet  (London,  January  21)  gives  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  subject  that  is  quite  interesting.     It  says  : 

"  We  understand  that  a  case  is  shortly  to  come  before  one  of  the 
criminal  courts  in  America  which  will  be  of  unusual  interest.  A 
woman  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  an  aged  husband  by  feeding 
him  with  glass  ground  up  in  an  ordinary  coffee-mill.  The  glass 
is  thought  to  have  been  given  in  oatmeal  porridge.  This  method 
of  poisoning  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  favorite  one  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  is  said  to  be  still  practised  among  savage  tribes 
who  have  access  to  the  needful  material.  Medical  literature,  how- 
ever, contains  but  few  recorded  cases.  Glass  may  be  a  'noxious 
substance  '  by  virtue  of  the  mechanical  injuries  which  it  can  pro- 
duce, but  is  not  therefore  a  poison  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word." 

Some  cases  are  unearthed  from  old  medical  journals  as  follows: 

"Dr.  W.  Turner  of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  relates  [1824]  that 
an  attempt  was  made  by  a  negro  woman  to  poison  a  whole  family 
with  pounded  glass.  The  persons  on  whom  the  attempt  was 
made  were  seven  in  number  and  none  of  them  suffered  any  incon- 
venience. .  .  .  Mr.  William  Hebb,  surgeon,  of  Worcester,  records 
[1828]  in  considerable  detail  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  de- 
stroyed 'by  some  person  or  persons  administering  to  it  a  quantity 
of  roughly  pounded  glass.  '  A  considerable  quantity  of  gritty 
powder,  proved  to  be  powdered  glass,  was  found  in  the  stomach. 
...  A  case  of  attempted  suicide  by  this  means  is  recorded  in  the 
1  Medical  and Surgu  <//  Journal,  1S71.  A  young  girl  aged 
sixteen  years,  desiring  to  end  her  life,  pounded  up  a  small  glass 
bottle  into  fragments  of  the  size  of  a  split  pea  and  under;  of  these 
she    swallowed   a   teaspoonful,  taken   at   several    times  in   bread. 

Altho  she  experienced  considerable  pain  and  discomfort  she  sub- 
sequently ie<  oven  d.  The  favorable  result  may  have  been  due 
to  the  bread  protecting  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  injury. 
The  small  number  oi  cases  on  record,  and  the  immunity  which 
experimenters  hove  enjoyed  from  harm  after  swallowing  pow- 
dered glass,  would  show  that  deatb  produced  by  these  means  is 
not  nearly  as  common  as  the  remarks  usually  to  be  found  in 
medico  legal  text-books  would  lead  the  reader  to  imagine.  In  an 
oral  Dissertation  published  in  Paris  in  1820  by  Le  Sauvage 
it  is  stated  that  2%  drachms  were  given  to  a  cat  without  injury, 
also  that  a  dog  t'>ok  6  ounces  or  7  ounces  in  eight  days  without 
any    symptoms    manifesting    themselves.       Le    Sauvage    himself 

ibei  of  similar  particles  without  sus- 


taining any  inconvenience.  Professors  Baudelocque  and  Chaus- 
sier  in  1S0S  reported  a  case  at  Paris  in  which  the  prisoner  was 
supposed  to  have  poisoned  his  wife  with  pounded  glass.  This 
substance  was  actually  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,  and 
this  organ  as  well  as  the  intestines  exhibited  signs  of  great  irrita- 
tion. After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  that  had  been  written 
on  the  subject,  however,  they  gave  their  opinion  that  pounded 
glass  is  not  a  poison,  and  suggested  that  the  glass  in  the  stomach 
was  derived  from  some  vessel  of  that  material  being  broken  by 
her  teeth  during  the  convulsion  which  preceded  death." 

Notwithstanding  this  conclusion  of  the  Parisian  scientists,  it  is 
not  likely  that  pounded  glass  will  ever  come  into  favor  as  an 
emollient,  and  any  one  who  innocently  administers  it  to  a  person 
whose  death  occurs  shortly  afterward  may  justly  feel  apprehen- 
sive lest  his  motives  be  misconstrued  by  a  jury  of  his  peers. 


Destruction  of  Toxins  in  the  Digestive  Canal.— 
"Most  poisons  penetrate  into  the  digestive  canal,"  Bays  Science 
pour  Tous,  in  a  report  of  recent  papers  read  before  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences;  "but  there  are  some,  like  the  toxins,  prod- 
ucts of  microbes,  that  when  digested  are  inactive.  These  facts, 
established  by  M.  Charrin,  have  been  verified  by  several  investi- 
gators and  have  an  important  practical  bearing.  M.  Bouchard, 
in  collaboration  with  M.  Zevacliti,  has  now  undertaken  a  series  of 
experiments  to  explain  these  results.  Both  found  that  the  toxins 
are  weakened  when  introduced  into  the  intestines;  for  instance, 
a  liquid  containing  the  tetanic  toxin  will  no  longer  produce  tetanus 
[lockjaw]  after  being  thus  treated.  After  assuring  themselves 
that  the  result  was  not  du  simply  to  lack  of  absorption,  they 
found  that  the  toxins  are  acted  on  by  the  germs  that  are  so  numer- 
ous in  the  digestive  canal  and  also  by  the  secretions  of  the  glands, 
which  thus  force  them  to  undergo  a  real  digestive  process.  The 
importance  of  such  defenses  of  he  organism,  ready  for  action  at 
any  moment,  can  easily  be  understood." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  curious  fact  is  noted  by  M.  Maurain,  in  the  Journal  de  Physique,  that 
careful  measurements  of  the  intensity  of  gravitation  in  different  parts  of 
the  Klobe  show  this  to  be  greater  on  islands  than  on  continents. 

How  to  Drink  Tea.— "In  China,"  says  Science  pour  Tous,  "tea  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  cup  in  which  it  is  drunk.  Boiling  water  is  poured  into 
the  cup,  which  contains  a  good  pinch  of  tea.  It  is  at  once  covered  with  a 
saucer,  and  the  infusion  is  regarded  as  made  when  the  leaves  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  The  tea  should  be  taken  boiling  hot,  and  the  Chinese 
have  a  way  of  drinking  it  without  raising  the  saucer.  When  one  is  fa- 
tigued a  cup  of  boiling  tea  strengthens  and  refreshes  more  than  beer  ;  the 
English  understand  this  well  and  it  io  to  be  recommended.  Besides,  the 
idea  of  taking  a  hot  drink  for  refreshment  is  well  known  in  the  far  Hist  ; 
in  the  tea-houses  each  customer  has  at  his  side  a  napkin  and  hot  water  to 
bathe  his  face.  '  Simitia  similibus  curantur'  [Like  cures  like]."—  Transla- 
tion made  for  TlIK  LITERARY  DlOBST. 

"Till".  English,"  according  to  Science  four  Tous,  "have  adopted  quite  an 
original  plan.  In  many  houses,  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  pepp< 
ami  the  salt-box  is  placed  B  sandbox—a.  little  receptacle  filled  with  very 
fine  sand,  as  fine  BS  Hour,  which  is  sprinkled  over  all  the  food.  A  medical 
journal  baa  advised  dyspeptics  to  adopt  this  remedy  ;  the  sand,  mingling 
with  the  alimentary  mass,  renders  it  less  compact  and  makes  tli. 
more  easy.  This  has  become  the  fashion,  and  since  the  English  have  be- 
gun to  eat  Band  it  is  certain  that  French  snobs  who  imitate  t  heir  neighbors 
across  the  Channel  like  monkevs  will  soon  be  devouring  i 

for    digestive    purposes   has    been  in    use    bv  ostriches     lor    a    long   tune." 
sot    this  English    news  received  bv  way  of  Fiance  would   do  well  to 
preserve  an  I    respectful  skepticism.—  Translation  madejoi  Tin. 

I.i  1  1  RARY   DIGEST. 

Speaking  of  the  popular  aversion  to  autopsies  and  to  the  dissection  of 
tin:  human  body,  The  Medical  News,  February  18,  says:  "Thii 

sentiment  not  engendered  by  any  Christian  reverence  for  the  dead.    It  is  a 
relic  of  pagan  times  of  what  the  French  call  la  iitlte  des  morts,  the  1 
worship  of  the  dead.    The  pre-Christian  anatomists  bad  to  leai  n  whs 

of  anatomy  they  could    iioin   animals.      Dissection  of   human    bodies  y) 

mortal  offense,    in  the  midst  of  the  present-day  growth  of  a  too  sentimen- 
lalism  this  feeling  of  supposed  reverence  for  the  dead  is  being  al- 
lowed too  prominent  a  place.    It  should  have  no  weight  at  all 
thai  other  precious  feeling  that  whatever  pi  onuses  to  lessen  the  sum 
of  human  suffering  is  of  t  be  essence  of  1  Ight  and  goodness  and  should  have 
no  obstacles  put  in  its  path,    l'livsicians  have  many  an  opportunity  to  in- 
culcate this  lesson  in  t  he  matter  o(  opposition  to  autopsies,  and  we  fear  they 
do  not  always  Improve  them  with  the  seal  that  their  devotion  to  the  cause 
■  ntiflc  medli  Ine  should  dictate.    Our  country  will  not  take  her  place 
among  the  nation  at    contributor  to  medical   » 

unless  ample  opportunities  are    afforded  on  all  sides  for  the  detailetl 

of  disease  and  li  s  pi  .  .1  esses." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


THE    RELIGION    OF   THE    MOROS. 

'THE  fiercest  anil  most  warlike  of  the  Philippine  tribes  are 
-*-  the  Moros,  who  inhabit  the  island  of  Suln,  one  of  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  group.  These  Moros  are  Mohammedans  and 
hate  Christians  with  the  characteristic  intensity  of  their  corelig- 
ionists wherever  found.  They  have  a  sultan  who  has  governed 
them  without  much  regard  for  the  Spaniards,  tho  the  latter  have 
for  some  years  maintained  a  garrison  on  the  island. 

Prof.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  who  visited  this  island  with  the 
Steere's  expedition  in  1S91,  describes  in  an  interesting  way  the 
religious  conceptions  of  these  fierce  Mohammedan  barbarians  in 
his  book.  "The  Philippine  Islands."  One  of  the  sultan's  ministers 
gave  Professor  Worcester  an  account  which  he  reproduces  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  Moros  believe  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  the  light 
of  God  to  ' dominar  '  the  whole  world.  There  are  no  other  worlds 
than  this  in  the  universe  ;  but  there  are  beings  which  inhabit  the 
air  above  us  and  the  earth  beneath  our  feet.  They  worship  God 
and  die  like  ourselves.  There  is  one  God,  namely,  Tochou.  He 
is  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  omnipotent.  Without  him  we 
can  not  speak.  His  form  is  that  of  our  thoughts.  Animals  have 
spirits,  but  are  not  like  the  souls  of  men,  and  vanish  into  thin  air 
when  death  comes. 

"Man  differs  from  the  brute  in  his  higher  intelligence  and  his 
ability  to  speak.  His  soul  lives  forever.  It  enters  his  body  at 
the  top  of  his  head,  when  he  is  born,  an  opening  being  left  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  skull  for  that  purpose.  It  leaves  the  body 
at  death,  once  more  through  the  skull.  It  is  distributed  through- 
out the  body  during  life,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  various 
members  are  sensitive.  When  one  dies,  his  soul,  according  to 
some  pandit 'os,  goes  directly  to  the  place  of  God;  according  to 
others  it  goes  under  the  earth  to  sleep  till  the  last  day.  A  bad 
man's  soul  eventually  goes  to  hell,  which  is  a  place  of  torment 
where  one  is  punished  according  to  his  sins.  If  he  has  talked  too 
much,  his  mouth  pains  him  ;  if  he  has  been  jealous,  cruel,  or 
treacherous,  it  is  his  heart ;  if  he  has  been  murderous  or  thievish, 
it  is  his  hand.  There  is  no  fire  in  hell.  Where  would  the  fuel 
come  from?  In  the  course  of  time  every  man's  punishment  is 
finished,  and  he  goes  to  heaven. 

"Some  panditos  say  that  one's  punishment  consists  in  misfor- 
tune, disappointment,  and  suffering  here  below,  and  that  atone- 
ment comes  from  death. 

"The  purified  soul  will  have  the  same  form  the  body  had,  but 
will  be  like  gold  and  diamonds,  i.e.,  glorified. 

"Some panditos  say  that  the  good  souls  wait  in  the  air  and  the 
evil  ones  in  the  earth,  and  there  is  neither  hell  nor  judgment  until 
the  end  of  the  world.  Then  all  souls,  good  and  bad,  will  be 
swept  up  as  by  a  great  wind,  and  carried  to  the  Mount  of  Cal- 
vary, where  they  will  meet  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  the  weigher, 
who  will  weigh  each  one.  Souls  heavy  with  sin  will  be  sent 
down  to  hell. 

"The  Moros  believe  in  all  the  Old-Testament  worthies  like 
'Ibrahim,'  'No, '  'Adam, '  'Mosa, '  'Ismail, '  '  Davud, '  'Sulaiman,' 
'Yokub,'  and  'Alse'  (Samson?).  They  know  the  outlines  of  the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  flood,  etc.  Their  account  of  the 
flood  is  perhaps  worthy  of  record. 

"  When  the  forty  days  and  nights  of  the  rain  came,  Noah  and 
his  family  got  into  a  box.  One  pair  of  each  sort  of  bird  and  beast 
also  came  in.  Men  who  were  busy  with  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions and  did  not  enter  the  box  were  overtaken  by  the  flood. 
Those  who  ran  to  the  mountains  became  monkeys ;  those  who  ran 
to  the  water,  fish.  The  Chinaman  changed  to  a  hornbill.  A 
woman  who  was  eating  the  fruit  of  a  seaweed,  and  would  not 
stop,  was  changed  into  a  fish  called  dugong,  and  her  limbs  can 
still  be  seen  under  its  skin." 

Professor  Worcester  made  numerous  attempts  in  Mindanao, 
Basilon,  and  Sulu  to  get  an  explanation  of  the  Moro  aversion  to 
pork,  but  not  a  word  could  he  worm  out  of  any  one.  Finally, 
the  minister  of  justice  called  on  him  one  day  in  a  very  unusual 


condition.     Some  one  had  made  him  drunk,  and  in  this  condition 
he  explained  the  case  as  follows  to  Professor  Worcester : 

"Jesus  Christ,  called  by  the  Moros   Isa,  was  a  man  like  our 
selves,  but  great  and  good  and  very  powerful.     He  was  not  a 
Son  of  God.     The  Moros  hate  and  kill  the  Christians,  because  they 
teach  that  men  could  punish  and  kill  a  Son  of  God. 

"Mohammed  had  a  grandson  and  a  granddaughter  of  whoir 
he  was  very  fond.  As  he  was  king  of  the  world,  Christ  came  to 
his  home  to  visit  him.  Mohammed,  jealous  of  him,  told  him  to 
prove  his  power  by  ''divining'  what  he  had  in  a  certain  room, 
where,  in  fact,  were  his  grandchildren.  Christ  replied  that  He 
had  no  wish  to  prove  His  power  and  would  not  'divine  '  (divinar). 
Mohammed  then  vowed  if  He  did  not  answer  correctly,  He  would 
pay  for  it  with  His  own  life.  Christ  replied.  'You  have  two  ani- 
mals in  there,  different  from  anything  else  in  the  world.'  Mo- 
hammed replied,  'No,  you  are  wrong,  and  I  will  now  kill  you.' 
Christ  said, '  Look  first,  and  see  for  yourself. '  Mohammed  opened 
the  door,  and  out  rushed  two  hogs,  into  which  Christ  had  changed 
his  grandchildren. " 

Professor  Worcester  adds  that  Moros  are  forbidden  to  tell  this 
story  to  infidels,  and  when  the  minister  sobered  up  he  remained 
for  several  days  beseeching  the  professor  not  to  let  any  one  know 
what  he  had  told. 


IS    RELIGION  AN    INSTINCT? 

j\  NEW  theory  of  religion  and  its  function  in  the  life  of  hu- 
•*»  manity  is  presented  in  an  important  work  by  Henry  Rut- 
gers Marshall  on  "  Instinct  and  Reason."  It  has  long  seemed  evi- 
dent to  the  author  that  "activities  which  are  so  universal  in  man 
as  are  those  which  express  our  religious  life  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
significance  in  relation  to  our  biological  development,  especially 
as  these  activities  have  persisted  for  so  many  ages  in  the  human 
race."  He  presents  a  somewhat  original  theory  to  account  for 
religion  and  explain  its  full  biological  import.  By  way  of  intro- 
duction and  foundation-laying  the  relation  of  religious  activities 
to  instinctive  activities  generally  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  re- 
lation between  instinct  and  reason. 

Religion — to  state  the  author's  conclusion  first — is  an  instinct, 
the  most  profound  and  authoritative  of  all  instincts.  "The  mark 
of  the  existence  of  an  instinct  within  us  is  not  the  appearance  in 
all  men  of  certain  activities,  but  rather  the  aptitude  for  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  coordinated  actions,  of  certain  trends  of  action, 
if  the  appropriate  stimulus  be  given,"  says  the  author  ;  "and  if  we 
accept  such  a  view,  the  instinctive  nature  of  the  religious  force 
within  us  must  surely  be  granted,  for  certainly  one  will  scarcely 
deny  that  civilized  man  has  a  natural  aptitude  toward  religious 
functioning,  which  is  brought  out  under  the  most  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  occurrence  of  the  most  subtle  of  stimuli." 
Mr.  Marshall  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"It  may  indeed  be  true,  as  some  observers  tell  us,  that  there 
are  certain  savages,  and  some  small  proportion  of  the  degraded 
and  unfortunato  of  our  own  race,  who  show  no  tendencies  to  re- 
ligious expression  and  who  can  formulate  no  religious  thought; 
but,  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  probably  due  to  a  lack  of  the  condi- 
tions which  usually  stimulate  to  such  expression,  and  we  surely 
should  not  be  led  by  this  fact,  so  far  as  it  is  a  fact,  to  pronounce 
in  general  against  the  existence  of  a  true  religious  instinct  in  man 
by  which  we  may  account  for  his  religious  expression  and  im- 
pulses. As  well  might,  we  deny  the  existence  of  the  maternal  in- 
stinct because  we  find  human  mothers  who  seem  to  be  lacking 
entirely  in  maternal  feeling;  as  well  deny  the  existence  of  patri- 
otic instincts,  or  of  benevolent  instincts,  because  a  small  propor- 
tion of  men  are  cowards,  or  utterly  selfish  and  cruel." 

The  question  is  whether  the  aptitude  for  religious  activities  and 
expressions  exist,  and  the  author  answers  : 

"  Religious  activities,  like  the  expressions  of  all  true  instincts, 
seem  often  to  be  spontaneously  developed  in  man.  The  masses 
of  mankind  do  not  have  to  be  argued  into  the  expression  of  re- 
ligious feeling  ;  rather  is  it  true  that  rationalistic  or  other  barriers 
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must  be  raised  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  expression  of  the  religious 
that  is  found  in  men  in  varying  degree.  And  even  then, 
however  fully  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  dictates  of  others,  or  be 
iment ;  however  much  we  under  such  influences  repress 
our  religious  impulses,  they  still  exist  within  us,  calling  upon  us 
at  times  to  give  them  full  play  and  forcing  themselves  to  the 
front  m  moments  of  weakness  or  despair.  The  most  pronounced 
of  atheists  seldom  fails  to  pray  in  the  face  of  terrible  danger  or 

>w 

en  the  stimulus  which,  on  its  mental  side,  involves  the 
ption  of  our  incapacity  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life, 
the  recognition  of  our  weakness,  the  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  our 
course  of  procedure,  then  immediately  appears  the  general  men- 
tal attitude  of  submission  and  dependence  and  restraint  coinci- 
dental])' with  the  religious  expressions." 

If  religion  is  an  instinct,  it  is  a  social  instinct,  an  instinct  which 
I  do  with  the  emphasis  of  impulses  that  are  important  for 
the  development  of  social  life.  The  power  of  a  religion  is  always 
tested  by  its  influence  upon  social  life  and  relations.  If  we  study 
ancient  civilizations,  we  find  the  complexity  of  their  religious  con- 
ceptions and  expressions  coordinate  with  the  complexity  of  their 
social  fabric;  and  among  all  civilized  modern  races,  the  more 
complex  the  social  organization,  the  more  prominent  are  the 
actions  of  religious  expressions.  What,  then,  is  the  biological 
function  of  religion  ;  what  has  been  its  significance  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  race?  The  author's  theory  is  that  the  function  of 
the  religious  instinct  is  "to  bring  about  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  variant  influences  and  to  affect  the  emphasis  of  the 
racial  influences ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  emphasize  within  us 
nature's  established  order  of  instinct  efficiency."  In  other  words, 
"the  function  of  the  religious  instinct  is  the  subordination  of  the 
individual  to  the  racial  processes  by  means  of  restraint  of  the 
former."  Through  all  the  varying  habits  of  religious  expression 
we  see  one  fundamental  characteristic,  "  that  those  special  activi- 
ties which  imply  restraint  of  individualism  are  always  the  ones 
emphasized  in  religious  life." 

The  relation  of  religion  to  reason  is  determined  by  the  general 
relation  between  instincts  and  reason.  What  is  this  relation? 
To  quote  again  : 

"  Instinct  tells  us  of  racial  habit  that  forces  itself  upon  our  con- 
sciousness in  the  form  of  impulse  and  which  exists  in  us  as  the 
resultant,  so  to  speak,  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, 
while  reason  tells  only  of  special  experiences  within  the  ken  of 
the  individual  and  of  those  relatively  few  others  of  whom  he  can 
know 

"This  one  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  in  following  a 
clearly  marked  instinct  in  any  instance  we  know  ourselves,  with 
scarcely  a  doubt,  to  be  supported  in  our  action  by  the  experiences 
of  our  race;  for  the  action  to  which  the  instinct  urges  on  must 
almost  certainly  have  been  valuable  to  the  race  in  the  past,  and 
in  any  event  must  have  been  of  no  material  disadvantage  to  our 
ancestors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  ap- 
parent that,  if  we  follow  reason,  where  its  dictates  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  clearly  marked  demands  of  a  fundamental  instinct, 
ve  are  undertaking  a  most  hazardous  cause." 

Religious  instinct,  being  the  highest  instinct,  must  therefore 
be  followed  in  most  cases.  But  not  in  all,  according  to  th< 
thor.  Since  reason  stands  for  individual  experience,  variation, 
■e  can  not  subordinate  it  altogether.  We  should,  after 
all,  act  upon  it  if  and  when  it  proves  able  to  withstand  instinct. 
Mr.   Marshall  explains  this  important  conclusion  as  follows  : 

knowledging  the  nobility  and  weight  of  the  religious  in- 
stinct, we  surely  should  act  in  relation  to  its  teaching  with 
reverence  and  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  overwhelming  force 
of  its  teachings.  But,  altho  never  too  ready  to  ait  in  opposition 
to  this  religious  instinct,  nevertheless  when,  after  its  guidance 
has  been  given  full  weight,  reason  still  speaks  m  opposition,  we 
Id  be  willing,  tbo  with  fear  ami  tieinbling,  to  take  the  risk 
involved  in  the  vital  variation  from  the  form  of  racial  action  that 
this  religious  instinct  demands.  We  should  take  this  very 
risk  that  this  variation  <>f  ours  may  be  effective,  acting  thus  in  the 


interests  of  progress  in  the  universe  in  which  we  are  but  small 
and  unimportant  parts.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  willing  to 
act  in  accord  with  reason  in  opposition  to  this  highest  of  all  in- 
stincts, if  reason's  demands  still  appear  to  us  to  be  effective,  after 
reverent  and  full  consideration  of  the  dictates  of  this  noblest  in- 
stinctive racial  force." 

Thus  the  religious  instinct  does  not  suppress  reason,  but  only 
holds  it  in  check.  When  all  impulses  have  been  given  their  full 
weight,  reason,  if  it  asserts  itself,  becomes  the  noblest  instrument 
of  progress,  and  enables  us  to  make  those  individual  departures 
which  nature  uses  in  building  up  a  race  better  fitted  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  environment. 

One  other  question  discussed  by  the  author  in  this  work  of 
nearly  6oo  pages  may  be  touched  upon — namely,  whether  morality 
is  possible  without  religion.     On  this  point  Mr.  Marshall  writes: 

"  Hut,  altho  religion  is  based  upon  existent  moral  capacity, 
nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  a  morality  without 
religion  is  an  unstable  product.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  has 
gained  a  noble  moral  code  through  inheritance  from  virtuous  an- 
cestry, or  through  mere  circumstances  of  life,  yet  in  whom,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  has  not  developed  the  religious  instinct 
which  leads  him  impulsively  to  reach  out  and  follow  the  best  that 
is  in  him — it  is  certain  that  such  a  man  will  be  very  likely  to  fall 
away  from  his  high  moral  estate  if  special  temptation  assail  him, 
or  circumstances  lead  to  an  overthrow  of  those  forces  which  have 
led  him  in  the  past  to  consider  only  the  nobler  impulses  within 
him.  The  attainment  of  religion  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant to  our  moral  life — a  fact  which  is  overlooked  by  those  who 
would  teach  an  ethics  without  religion.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  the 
religious  life  is  the  very  basis  of  the  highest  morality  :  'the  fear 
of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. '" 


Slow  Growth  of  Unitarianism.— The  slow  growth  of 
the  Unitarian  churches  is  the  subject  of  an  explanatory  editorial 
in  The  Christian  Register  (Boston),  the  leading  journal  of  that 
denomination.  One  reason  given  is  that  the  Unitarian  churches 
have  been  passing  through  a  period  of  "costly  experimentation," 
and  have  not  yet  possessed  the  equipment  to  teach  or  spread  their 
doctrine  thoroughly  and  effectively.     From  this  it  continues  : 

"This  is  not  all.  If  we  have  been  slow  in  getting  ready  forour 
work,  the  world  has  also  been  rather  slow  in  its  demand  for  us. 
Suppose  a  man  had  invented  a  locomotive  in  the  age  of  the 
Pharaohs.  It  would  have  fallen  among  the  lost  arts.  The  age 
of  steel  had  not  yet  come.  Free  people  in  millions  were  not 
ready  to  demand  or  pay  for  the  services  of  railroads.  So,  with 
religion,  the  new,  more  perfect,  and  beautiful  combination  pre- 
supposes men  and  women  who  are  in  some  measure  ready  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  generation  of  our  New  England  fathers  whose 
leaders  hung  witches  and  feared  the  devil,  sold  rum  to  the  Indians 
and  traded  in  slaves,  surely  could  have  made  no  strenuous  de- 
mand for  our  superb  combination  of  humanity,  brotherhood,  clear 
reason,  and  trust  in  the  living  God.  We  must  be  sanguine  about 
our  faith  to-day  if  we  believe  that  nations  which  spend  their 
largest  revenues  for  war,  or  men  who  are  hard  at  work  exploiting 
the  wealth  of  the  earth  for  private  gain,  are  going  to  be  loud  in 
their  demand  for  a  gospel  of  justice  and  universal  good  will. 

"The  truth  is  that  cheap  and  easy  religions  match  childish  or 
barbarous  forms  of  life.  Our  Unitarian  religion  is  expensive,  as 
befits  the  civilized  man.  It  is  the  religion  that  is  to  be,  as  fast  as 
civilization  wins  its  beneficent  victories  over  the  Old-World  bar- 
barism.  It  is  the  only  religion  that  <  •)  fit  the  civilized  man  ,  for 
it  is  the  only  religion  that  combine  ,ne  elements  which  a  stable 
civilization  must  have  — namely,  car  and  fearless  thought,  noble 
conduct,  the   friendly    temper,  and   the   sense  of   the   presence   of 

Cod. 

"One  thing  more — the  supreme  word  to  Unitarians.  Our  re- 
ligion is  a  civilizing,  or  missionary,  religion.  It  is  absolutely 
democratic,  and  suited  to  carry  into  every  zone.  Savage  men, 
who  insist  on  remaining  savage,  may  reject  it;  rich  men.  who 
propose  to  be  selfish  in  getting  and  using   their  money,  may  well 

prefer  a  cheaper  religion;   university  men,  whose  culture  is  of 

their  egotism,  may  have  no  use  for  it  ;   but  wherever  men,  rich  or 
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poor,  educated  or  simple,  are  lifting  up  their  eyes  for  justice,  are 
opening  their  hearts  for  sympathy,  are  hungering  and  thirsting 

for  righteousness,  we  have  a  religion  that  will  lift  men  to  the  life 
of  the  children  of  God.  Whatever  name  it  may  come  to  take,  it 
is  a  religion  that  America,  at  least,  must  have,  in  order  to  guide 
its  life  through  the  unknown  ways  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Happy  is  the  soul  that  knows  our  religion  and  loves  it!  Happy 
is  he  who  is  willing  to  pay  its  cost  and  to  carry  its  light !" 


THE    POPE   ON    AMERICANISM. 

THE  controversy  that  has  grown  out  of  the  French  transla- 
tion of  "The  Life  of  Father  Hecker  "  is  the  subject  of  the 
Pope's  latest  communication  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
America.  Of  this  letter  The  New  Voice  says:  "Its  chief  signifi- 
cance lies  not  in  what  is  said,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  considers  it 
necessary  to  say  anything  in  this  weighty  manner  on  the  subject 
of  'Americanism. '  The  implication  is  that  in  that  most  unchang- 
ing of  organizations,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  American 
element  has  exerted  and  is  exerting  such  a  widespread  influence 
in  behalf  of  radical  changes  that  the  Pope  feels  called  upon  to 
issue  a  special  encyclical  to  stem  the  tide."  Father  Hecker  was 
the  founder,  some  forty-one  years  ago,  of  the  Paulist  Society,  a 
distinctively  American  order,  in  which  no  vows  are  taken,  and 
whose  aim  is  to  win  to  Catholicism  the  non- Catholic  public  in 
America.  Father  Hecker's  "Life,"  written  by  Father  Elliot,  at- 
tracted only  a  moderate  amount  of  attention  as  originally  pub- 
lished in  English.  But  upon  its  translation  into  several  Euro- 
pean languages,  some  of  the  opinions  contained  in  it  began  to  stir 
up  heated  discussion.  These  opinions  receive  explicit  disap- 
proval in  Pope  Leo's  letter,  which  is  addressed  primarily  to  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  and  from  which  we  make  a  few  quotations  : 

"It  is  known  to  you,  beloved  son,  that  the  life  of  Isaac  Thomas 
Hecker,  especially  as  interpreted  and  translated  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, has  excited  not  a  little  controversy,  because  therein  have 
been  voiced  certain  opinions  concerning  the  way  of  leading  Chris- 
tian life 

"The  underlying  principle  of  these  new  opinions  is  that,  in 
order  to  more  easily  attract  those  who  differ  from  her,  the  church 
should  shape  her  teachings  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  relax  some  of  her  ancient  severity  and  make  some  con- 
cessions to  new  opinions.  Many  think  that  these  concessions 
should  be  made  not  only  in  regard  to  ways  of  living,  but  even  in 
regard  to  doctrines  which  belong  to  the  deposit  of  the  faith. 
They  contend  that  it  would  be  opportune,  in  order  to  gain  those 
who  differ  from  us,  to  omit  certain  points  of  her  teaching  which 
are  of  lesser  importance,  and  to  tone  down  the  meaning  which 
the  church  has  always  attached  to  them.  It  does  not  need  many 
words,  beloved  son,  to  prove  the  falsity  of  these  ideas  if  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  doctrine  which  the  church  proposes  are 
recalled  to  mind. 

"Let  it  be  far  from  any  one's  mind  to  suppress  for  any  reason 
any  doctrine  that  has  been  handed  down.  Such  a  policy  would 
tend  rather  to  separate  Catholics  from  the  church  than  to  bring  in 
those  who  differ.  There  is  nothing  closer  to  our  heart  than  to 
have  those  who  are  separated  from  the  fold  of  Christ  to  return  to 
it,  but  in  no  other  way  than  the  way  pointed  out  by  Christ. 

"The  rule  of  life  laid  down  for  Catholics  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  various 
times  and  places. 

"But,  beloved  son,  in  this  present  matter  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  there  is  even  a  greater  danger  and  a  more  manifest  op- 
position to  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  in  that  opinion  of  the 
lovers  of  novelty,  according  to  which  they  hold  such  liberty  should 
be  allowed  in  the  church,  that  her  supervision  and  watchfulness 
being  in  some  sense  lessened,  allowance  be  granted  the  faithful, 
each  one  to  follow  out  more  freely  the  leading  of  his  own  mind 
and  the  trend  of  his  own  proper  activity.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  such  liberty  has  its  counterpart  in  the  newly  given  civil  free- 
dom which  is  now  the  right  and  the  foundations  of  almost  every 
secular  state 

"We,  indeed,  have  no  thought  of  rejecting  everything  that 
modern  industry  and  study  have  produced  ;  so  far  from  it  that  we 


welcome  to  the  patrimony  of  truth  and  to  an  ever-widening  scope 
of  public  well-being  whatsoever  helps  toward  the  progress  of 
learning  and  virtue.  Yet  all  this,  to  be  of  any  solid  benefit,  nay, 
to  have  a  real  existence  and  growth,  can  only  be  on  the  condition 
of  recognizing  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  church. 

"Coming  now  to  speak  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  above  opinions,  and  for  them,  we  readily  believe 
there  was  no  thought  of  wrong  or  guile,  yet  the  things  themselves 
certainly  merit  some  degree  of  suspicion.  First,  all  external 
guidance  is  set  aside  for  those  souls  who  are  striving  after  Chris- 
tian perfection  as  being  superfluous  or,  indeed,  not  useful  in  any 
sense — the  contention  being  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pours  richer  and 
more  abundant  graces  than  formerly  upon  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful, so  that  without  human  intervention  He  teaches  and  guides 
them  by  some  hidden  instinct  of  His  own. 

"A  thorough  consideration  of  this  point,  in  the  supposition 
that  no  exterior  guide  is  granted  such  souls,  will  make  us  see  the 
difficulty  of  locating  or  determining  the  direction  and  application 
of  that  more  abundant  influx  of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  greatly  extolled 
by  innovators.  To  practise  virtue  there  is  absolute  need  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  we  find  those  who  are  fond  of 
novelty  giving  an  unwarranted  importance  to  the  natural  virtues, 
as  tho  they  better  responded  to  the  customs  and  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  that,  having  these  as  his  outfit,  man  becomes  both  more 
ready  to  act  and  more  strenuous  in  action. 

"This  overesteem  of  natural  virtue  finds  a  method  of  expression 
in  assuming  to  divide  all  virtue  in  active  and  passive,  and  it  is 
alleged  that,  whereas  passive  virtues  found  better  place  in  past 
times,  our  age  is  to  be  characterized  by  the  active.  That  such  a 
division  and  distinction  cannot  be  maintained  is  patent — for  there 
is  not,  nor  can  there  be,  merely  passive  virtue. 

"From  this  disregard  of  the  evangelical  virtues,  erroneously 
styled  passive,  the  step  was  a  short  one  to  a  contempt  of  the  re- 
ligious life  which  has  in  some  degree  taken  hold  of  minds.  They 
say  vows  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  times,  in  that  they  limit 
the  bounds  of  human  liberty  ;  that  they  are  more  suitable  to  weak 
than  to  strong  minds ;  that  so  far  from  making  for  human  per- 
fection and  the  good  of  human  organization,  they  are  hurtful  to 
both,  but  that  this  is  as  far  as  possible  from  the  practise  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  is  clear,  since  she  has  always  given  the 
very  highest  approval  to  the  religious  method  of  life 

"From  the  foregoing  it  is  manifest,  beloved  son,  that  we  are 
not  able  to  give  approval  to  thoso  views  which,  in  their  collective 
sense,  are  called  by  some  'Americanism.'  But  if  by  this  name 
are  to  be  understood  certain  endowments  of  mind  which  belong 
to  the  American  people,  just  as  other  characteristics  belong  to 
various  other  nations,  and  if,  moreover,  by  it  is  designated  your 
political  condition  and  the  laws  and  customs  by  which  you  are 
governed,  there  is  no  reason  to  take  exception  to  the  name.  But 
if  this  is  to  be  so  understood  that  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
adverted  to  above  are  not  only  indicated,  but  exalted,  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  our  venerable  brethren,  the  bishops  of 
America,  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  and  condemn  it  as  being 
most  injurious  to  themselves  and  to  their  country." 

This  letter,  as  printed  in  its  entirety,  is  very  lengthy.  The 
New  Voice  (March  4)  gives  the  following  concise  summary  of  the 
features  of  "Americanism  "  as  the  Pope  in  his  letter  evidently 
interprets  it : 

"  (1)  That  all  external  guidance  should  be  set  aside  as  super- 
fluous for  those  souls  that  are  striving  after  Christian  perfection 
and  receiving,  without  human  intervention,  the  guidance  and 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  that  the  'natural  virtues  '  should 
be  given  greater  importance,  as  distinct  from  the 'supernatural 
virtues,'  or  the  'evangelical  virtues,'  the  former  being  active,  the 
latter  passive  virtues  ;  (3)  that  vows  are  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our 
times,  limiting  the  bounds  of  liberty,  and  more  suitable  to  weak 
than  to  strong  minds;  and  (4)  that  the  religious  life— that  is,  we 
understand,  the  life  wholly  or  mainly  given  over  to  prayer  and 
meditation — is  either  entirely  useless  or  of  little  service  to  the 
church  and  injurious  to  the  religious  orders." 

The  Outlook  (March  4)   considers  the  Pope's  letter   self-con- 
sistent and  logical,  if  the  premise  be  granted.     This  premise, 
upon  which  the  whole  letter  is  built  up,  is  quoted  from  the  De- 
crees of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  is  as  follows : 
"For  the  doctrine  of  faith  which  God  has  revealed  has  not  been  proposed, 
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like  a  philosophical  invention,  to  be  perfected  by  human  ingenuity,  but 
has  been  delivered  as  a  divine  deposit  to  the  spouse  of  Christ  to  be  faith- 
fully   kept   and    infallibly   declared.     Hence  that  meaning    of    the    - 

<-rpetually  10  be  retained  which  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church 
e  declared,  nor  is  that  meaning  ever  to  be  departed  from  under  the 
pretense  or  pretext  of  a  deeper  comprehension  of  them." 

The  Ou tlook  does  not  dwell  so  much  upon  the  significance  of 
the  encyclical  to  American  Catholicism  as  upon  the  larger  ques- 
tion, which  concerns  the  universal  church.     Is  the  interpretation 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  which  the  Pope's  letter  is 
I  a  true  interpretation  ?     In  answer  it  says  : 

"We  recognize  the  self-consistent  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  but  not  that  this  attitude  is  consistent  with  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  free.  Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  to  have 
it  stated  with  such  explicitness,  for  it  will  help  clear  thinking. 
Fur  between  the  position  that  religious  faith  is  a  dogma  once  for 
all  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  either  transcribed  in  an  infallible 
Bible  or  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  infallible  church,  and  the 
position  that  every  man  is  a  child  of  God,  may  have  direct  com- 
munion with  God,  and  may  learn  for  himself  by  that  communion 
what  the  will  of  God  is  ;  that  no  dogma  can  possibly  state  spiritual 
truth  in  a  permanent  form,  that  philosophical  definitions  of  spiri- 
tual life  must  change  with  changing  philosophy,  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  expressed  changes  with  changes  in  language 
and  literature;  that  truth  is  more  than  dogma  and  life  is  more 
than  discipline  ;  that  neither  truth  nor  life  has  been  or  can  be  ossi- 
fied in  a  written  record  or  a  traditional  ecclesiastical  decree  ;  that, 
in  a  word,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  seed  planted  in  the 
ground,  which  grows  men  know  not  how,  and  that  when  it  ceases 
to  grow  it  ceases  to  live,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  God — between  these  two  attitudes  there  appears  to  us  to  be  no 
middle  ground.  The  Roman  Catholicchurch  is  the  self-consistent 
exponent  of  an  infallible,  unchangeable  dogma,  an  immobile,  un- 
alterable life.  Protestantism  will  never  be  self-consistent  until 
it  stands  with  equal  courage  for  the  opposite  doctrine — adapta- 
bility of  religious  institutions  to  changing  circumstances,  the 
mobility  of  religious  life  as  a  perpetual  growth,  and  the  continual 
change  of  dogmatic  definitions,  always  inadequate  to  express  the 
ever-enlarging  spiritual  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race." 

The  New  York  Independent  (March  2)  comments: 

"At  last  the  bolt  has  fallen,  and  a  very  harmless  bolt  it  is. 
The  Catholic  world  of  Europe,  or  the  excitable  part  of  it,  has 
been  in  convulsions  for  three  years  over  the  supposed  aberrations 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  America,  and  has  been  beseeching  the 
Pope  to  c  mdemn  its  heresies.  At  last  the  Pope  has  said  some- 
thing to  quiet  them,  and  they  will  make  the  most  they  can  of  it, 
but  it  really  amounts  to  nothing  at  all.  .  .  .  Every  influence  pos- 
sible has  been  brought  to  bear  to  persuade  the  Pope  to  condemn 
'Americanism,'  and  the  air  has  been  full  of  rumors.  Archbishop 
Ireland  went  to  Rome  a  little  while  ago,  it  is  probable,  to  resist 
this  influence." 

After  quoting  at  some  length  the  substance  of  the  Pope's  letter, 
more  particularly  those  parts  defining  the  errors  which,  in  Europe, 
have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  term  "Americanism,"  the 
editor  goes  on  to  say: 

"  He  [the  Pope]  is  very  careful  not  to  declare  that  the  followers 
of  Father  Hecker  or  the  defenders  of  'Americanism  '  hold  these 
errors.  They  also,  from  their  headquarters  in  this  city,  or 
through  Archbishop  Ireland,  emphatically  declare  that  these  are 
not  their  doctrines. 

"Nevertheless,  as  we  read,  we  are  glad  that  we  do  not  have  t<> 
goto  the  Pope  to  teach  us  what  we  must  believe,     Protestants 

have  a  great   advantage  in   that  they  do  not  have  to  go  to   Koine 

to  fight  it  out  there  and  worry  an  old  man   to  say  what  will   help 

them  and  hurt  their  opponents.     They  can  accept  new  light  even 

OU  matters  of  faith  that  have  gone   into  the  philosophy  of  creeds. 

Of  course,  in  these  days,  the  Catholic  church  must   change   the 

emphasis  she  puts  on  her  various  t<-a<  liings;    and  some  teachings 

<>r  institutions,  which  lend  themselves  to  superstition,  must  fall 

into  the  background,   and  orders  that  do  nothing   but  silently 

ind   say  masses  will   suppress   themselves,  and  gn 

'  ,   must  be  given  to  thought  a:  [ton  .    and  this  will  be 

•        iica  than  in  Spam,  and  will  find  more  favor  in 

Prance  than  with  the  Royalists.     Protestants  believe 


that  the  Catholic  church  is  changing  for  the  better,  and  must 
change,  and  they  are  glad  of  it.  Our  more  progressive  Catholic 
friends  think  the  change  is  only  in  non-essential  things,  in  adapta- 
tion of  methods  to  the  times,  and  in  changes  of  emphasis.  Let 
them  think  so.  The  Pope's  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  tho  di- 
rected against  errors  attributed  to  them,  and  easily  used  against 
them,  will  do  them  no  hurt,  and  we  hope  will  satisfy  their  oppo- 
nents." 

The  Paulist  Fathers,  it  appears,  are  not  in  any  way  disturbed 
by  this  letter,  which,  according  to  Father  Alexander  P.  Doyle, 
editor  of  The  Catholic  World,  "does  not  touch  them  at  all." 
Another  prominent  member  of  the  Paulist  Society,  when  inter- 
viewed by  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times,  said  : 

"The  Pope  condemns  certain  doctrines  which  have  made  their 
appearance  in  the  course  of  the  controversy.  We  do  so  also. 
We  fully  accept  what  the  Pope  says,  and  see  no  doctrine  dis- 
proved which  we  have  ever  held.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of 
his  letter  the  Holy  Father  says  that  the  life  of  Isaac  Thomas 
Hecker,  'especially  as  interpreted  and  translated  in  a  foreign 
language,  has  excited  not  a  little  controversy.'  The  Pope  has  a 
great  many  matters  to  attend  to.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  not 
always  be  able  to  see  that  the  translation  of  a  book  which  comes 
to  his  eyes  is  exactly  accurate.  In  his  letter  he  does  not  condemn 
any  doctrine  of  Father  Hecker,  but  only  doctrines  which  were 
attributed  to  Father  Hecker  on  account  of  mistaken  translations. 
Father  Hecker's  teaching  was  always  perfectly  orthodox. 

"The  idea  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  church's  authority  is 
one  we  never  held  for  an  instant.  Now  as  to  the  matter  of  grace 
and  virtue,  I  never  heard  an  American  priest  say  that  natural 
virtue  was  even  to  be  compared  with  supernatural  virtue.  Grace 
follows  nature.  It  does  not  change  a  man's  natural  qualities. 
It  simply  exalts  them  to  goodness.  But  he  who  should  say  that 
natural  virtue  had  greater  efficacy  than  supernatural,  would,  as 
we  recognize,  be  uttering  heresy. 

"As  to  the  division  between  passive  and  active  virtues,  it  is 
probable  that  the  word  passive  has  been  mistranslated.  As 
by  Father  Hecker,  it  merely  had  its  vernacular  meanings.  We 
may  say  that  one  man  may  passively  endure  a  wrong,  and  an- 
other think  it  his  duty  to  take  active  steps  to  repel  it  In  com- 
mon speech  one  might  say  that  in  the  former  a  passive  and  in  the 
latter  an  active  virtue  was  exercised.  In  America  we  are  more 
apt  to  'hit  out  '  and  take  action.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  phi- 
losophy, we  do  not  hold  that  there  is  any  real  distinction  between 
passive  and  active  virtue. 

"As  for  the  reference  to  contempt  of  religious  orders,  that  does 
not,  I  think,  concern  us,  but  a  priest  in  this  State,  with  whom  we 
have  no  connection,  who  recently  wrote  a  book  violently  attack- 
ing the  religious  orders.  It  was  put  on  the  Index  and  he  with- 
drew it  from  circulation.  We  do  not  say  that  'vows  are  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  our  times  in  that  they  limit  the  bounds  of  human 
liberty,'  or  'that  they  are  more  suitable  to  weak  than  to  strong 
minds. '  I  should  say — what  is  a  very  different  thing — that  weak 
minds  need  them  more  than  strong  ones.  A  vow  is  a  help  to  a 
good  life,  and  Father  Hecker  himself  said  that  he  would  take 
avow  immediately  should  he  find  it  expedient.  It  simply  takes  a 
more  ardent  determination  to  live  aright  without  the  help  of 
a  vow.  Father  Hecker  followed  the  example  of  St.  Philip  Neri  in 
founding  an  order  the  members  of  which  should  rely  upon  Chris- 
tian charity  rather  than  on  vows.  But  we  are  far  from  disparag- 
ing religious  orders  in  which  vows  are  taken.  The  forming  of 
our  body  was,  in  the  language  of  the  Pope,  not  in  any  wise  cen- 
surable." 

RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

THERE  has   been  recently  organized   in  Kngland  n  "society  for  the  pro- 
ii   of  children   in    India," which   eliclta   widespread    sympathy  and    111 
■even]    place!  affiliated    lOCietiel   are    organized.     It   is    a  Christian  unde- 
nominational toclel  v. 

Writino  of  the  alleged  decline  of  Preabyterlaniam  In  New  York  City, 
The  Presbyterian  Review  my*:    "We  venture  to  suggest  thai 
tin- slow  pro|  anomination  and  in 

the  mistaken  policy  oforganiainf  one  aa  mere  appendi  . 

larger  and  wealthier  churchee  inatead  of  giring  them  as  early  m  possible 
an  Independent  Ufa  and  correaponding  reaponaibilltiea.    The  aelf-n 
lag  people  keep  away  from  tbem  as  they  would  from  ■  free  toup-kitchen, 
and  thoae  who  are  drawn  in  become  pauperised  rather  than  otherwise  by 
the  whole  spirit  of  (he  place  " 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


SHADOWS     AND     LIGHTS     IN     THE     FUTURE 
OF   SPAIN. 

IT  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  Spain 
are  tired  of  all  wars,  internal  as  well  as  colonial  and  foreign. 
Hence  Dun  Carlos,  the  pretender,  must,  for  the  present  at  least, 
retire.  He  himself  admits  it.  In  a  proclamation  dated  from  the 
comfortable  recesses  of  his  Venetian  palace,  he  expresses  himself 
in  the  main  as  follows  : 

The  time  is  not  auspicious  for  delivering  the  country  from 
usurpers  and  placing  the  rightful  heir  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. 
But  the  faithful  adherents  of  our  cause  need  not  despair.  For 
the  present  they  must  abstain  from  countenancing  the  men  who 
have  wrought  such  harm  to  the  country.  Our  senators  and  depu- 
ties are  forbidden  to  sit  in  parliament.  The  guilty  Ministers  who 
cared  nought  whether  the  honor  of  Spain  sank  forever  must  ac- 
complish their  woful  work  alone.  Let  us  trust  the  destinies  of 
Spain  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Thus  the  opposition  becomes  purely  passive,  similar  to  that 
which  the  Pope  decreed  for  the  Catholics  in  Italy.  Possibly  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  Sagasta  cabinet  have  something  to  do 
with  the  disinclination  of  the  Carlists  to  attempt  a  rebellion.  The 
Spanish  correspondent  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Munich, 
writes  : 

"  Everywhere  in  the  Viscaya  provinces  and  in  other  parts  favor- 
ably inclined  to  the  pretender,  Southern  troops  have  been  sta- 
tioned. The  Southerners  do  not  understand  the  language  of  the 
Northern  mountaineers,  and  the  latter  are  little  inclined  to  talk 
in  Castilian.  It  is,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  corrupt  the  soldiers, 
who  in  their  own  homes  never  were  taught  to  ta ^e  Don  Carlos 
seriously.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  soldiers  are  well  fed  and 
regularly  paid  !     Such  men  are  not  likely  to  support  a  pretender." 

More  serious  is  the  agitation  of  Cataluna  for  autonomy,  if  not 
separation.  The  Catalanes,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  Scotch 
of  Spain,  were  against  war  with  the  United  States  for  the  defense 
of  Cuba,  and  they  are  tired  of  paying  taxes  for  which  they  receive 
no  return.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  -Lei,  Santiago  de  Chile, 
a  Catalan  explains  the  apparent  want  of  patriotism  of  his  country- 
men, in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

We  have  nothing  of  the  character  of  Don  Quixote,  and  do  not 
admire  it.  It  is  all  very  well  to  boast  of  the  willingness  of  a 
Spaniard  to  offer  up  his  life.  We  want  to  live  and  do  not  care  for 
useless  fights.  We  want  to  live  in  comfort  and  expect  officials  to 
work  for  their  salaries.  Spanish  officials  do  not  care  to  do  so. 
Nobody  does  what  he  is  required  to  do.  The  universities  teach 
nothing,  the  Government  does  not  govern,  the  officials  do  not  ad- 
minister the  country,  the  squadrons  sink  spontaneously  to  oblige 
the  enemy,  the  army  is  used  to  oppress  the  people  instead  of  de- 
fending them.  We  want  a  chance  to  try  if  we  can  not  serve  our- 
selves better  than  we  are  served  by  the  central  Government. 

"Cataluna,"  says  the  Ven  de  Catalunya,  Barcelona,  "has 
shown  before  and  shows  now  that  she  is  capable  of  greater  exer- 
tions than  the  rest  of  Spain.  She  must  be  allowed  to  exert  her- 
self on  her  own  behalf  now."  But  the  Catalanes  will  try  to  obtain 
a  greater  measure  of  self-government  through  parliament,  and 
the  peace  of  Spain  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  them.  More- 
over, there  is  a  universal  desire  throughout  Spain  for  active  re- 
form. "There  are  two  Spains,"  writes  Jules  Roche  in  the  Petite 
Gironde,  "corrupt,  incapable,  political  Spain,  and  patient,  hard- 
working, able,  social  Spain.  Social  Spain  is  coming  to  the  fore." 
And  a  writer  in  the  Nation,  Berlin,  says: 

"A  new  era  has  begun.  Spain  regards  the  loss  cf  her  colonies 
as  a  painful  but  beneficial  operation,  and  with  the  colonies  the 
old  system  has  gone.  Spain  has  arrived  at  the  turning-point ; 
that  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  men  at  the  head  of  affairs 
;show  unwonted  energy.     Two  reforms  especially  receive  atten- 


tion, educational  and  internal  administrative  reforms.  The 
schools,  according  to  a  plan  by  Prof.  Ramon  Cayal,  will  be 
modeled  after  the  German  system.  CataluSa,  Viscaya,  Navarra, 
and  other  energetic  provinces  are  promised  a  greater  degree  of 
autonomy  by  Silvela  and  Polavieja,  the  Conservative  leaders, 
who  undoubtedly  must  soon  replace  Sagasta." 

Spain  is  a  very  wealthy  country,  and  her  wealtk  has  increased 
of  late  despite  the  struggle  with  the  colonies.  The  receipts  of 
the  state  increased  nearly  $14,000,000  from  1893  to  1897.  The  un- 
cultivated area  has  decreased,  the  exports  are  valued  20  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  imports,  and  as  her  sons  no  longer  will  be  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  themselves  before  the  shrine  of  imperialism, 
her  population  is  expected  to  increase.  The  great  danger  is  not 
in  Carlism.  but  in  the  large  number  of  officers  who  have  no  com- 
mand, and  who  may  conspire  to  make  a  living.  But  many  of 
these,  according  to  the  Epoca,  are  willing  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  enemies"  book,  and  to  go  into  business. —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    NICARAGUA   CANAL. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  abroad  that  the  construction  of  a  canal 
through  the  narrow  parts  of  Central  America  falls  within 
those  limits  of  American  expansion  against  which  no  ethical  ob- 
jections can  be  raised,  especially  as  such  a  canal  must  benefit  the 
whole  world.  Russian  writers,  indeed,  fear  that  our  wealth  and 
importance  would  be  too  much  increased  by  a  monopoly  over  such 
a  sea  road,  but  they  do  not  suggest  that  we  be  hindered.  In 
Great  Britain  alone  it  is  suggested  that  we  should  pay  for  per- 
mission to  develop  our  resources,  and  that  this  payment  must  be 
made  to  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean  in  the  shape  of  concessions. 
The  Saturday  Review  says  : 

"The  American  imperialist  with  his  radiant  imagination  seems 
to  have  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Clayton- Bui wer 
Treatv  will  be  abrogated  in  deference  to  the  representations  of 
the  American  Government  that  this  instrument  interferes  seriously 
with  its  project  of  constructing  the  waterway  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  United  States.  That  is  precisely  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  do.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  undertaking, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  not  to  seek  or  obtain  any  such 
commercial  or  territorial  predominance  in  the  isthmian  region, 
was  the  price  paid  to  Great  Britain  for  abandoning  certain  valu- 
able possessions  she  had  acquired  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Let  the  United  States  consent  to  our  acquiring,  by  peaceable 
negotiation  with  the  Central  American  governments  concerned, 
one  or  two  convenient  naval  stations  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  isthmus,  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  entrances  to  the  new  waterway.  Whatever  the  value  of  the 
canal  may  prove  to  be,  we  can  not  consent  to  being  placed  at  a 
strategic  disadvantage  on  the  alternative  short  route  to  our  trans- 
Pacific  possessions  and  to  the  markets  of  Eastern  Asia." 

In  the  London  Outlook  Major-General  Strange  complains  that 
Great  Britain  is  in  danger  of  losing  "the  key  of  the  revolutionized 
commerce  of  the  world  "  because  she  is  "afraid  of  irritating  the 
United  States ! "  Certain  sections  of  the  Russian  press,  too,  re- 
gard the  exclusive  control  of  the  waterways  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  by  one  power  as  undesirable  from  an  international 
point  of  view.  The  Novoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg,  expresses 
itself  to  the  following  effect : 

A  strengthening  of  the  United  States  was  for  a  long  time  wel- 
comed and  even  desired  by  Russia.  But  the  late  war  has  brought 
about  a  change.  Having  plundered  decrepit  Spain  of  all  her 
possessions,  the  United  States  has  become  an  Asiatic  power. 
The  Americans  have  discarded  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  have 
allied  themselves  with  their  traditional  enemy  and  with  Japan. 
A  counterpoise  to  American  power  is  needed.  Russian  financiers 
ought,  therefore,  to  support  the  French  in  building  the  Panama 
canal.  Russia  must  guard  against  a  new  political  competitor, 
who  already  has  strong  strategic  positions  in  the  Pacific,  and  is 
rendered  doubly  dangerous  by  his  wealth. 

The  German  papers  see  no  reason  for  opposing  the  execution 
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cf  a  scheme  which  must  necessarily  assist  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States.     The    Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin, 
finds  that  <«ur  press  is  as  readily  excited  against  Russia  as  against 
Germany  or  any  other  country   when  Great   Britain's  interests 
demand  it.     The  Spanish  papers  point  out  that  the  canal  will  be 
of  advantage  to  the  trade  of  all  nations.     "Great  Britain  certainly 
;ht  to  interfere  if  the  Nicaragua  canal  is  exclusively  in 
the    possession  of  the   United  States,"  says  the   Epoca,   Madrid; 
"the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  became  vend  when  a  British  territory 
ilished   in    Honduras."     The   Nicaragua  canal  is  much 
easier  to  finish  than  the  Panama  canal,  thinks  the  Eflot  a  ,  Spanish 
:c-rs  have  pointed  that  out  centuries  ago.     The  Handels- 
blad,  Amsterdam,  points  out  that  the  Nicaragua  canal  would  hold 
the  record  for  length,  being  a  larger  undertaking  than  either  the 
Br  Wilbelm  canal  or  the  Suez  canal.     But  not  for  long.     Rus- 
sia, the  country  of  big  things  par  excellence,  will   soon  begin 
work  on  h<--r  (.anal  between  the   Baltic  and  the  Black  sea,  a  water- 
way i,6oo  kilometers  long — Translations  viatic  tor  The  Liter- 
ary I  >  n .  i 


DOES    DISESTABLISHMENT    THREATEN    THE 
CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND? 

Ti  I  E  Libera]  Party  in  England,  being  in  need  of  a  new  plank, 
has  dropped  Home  Rule  from  its  platform  and  adopted 
tablisbment.  The  bishops  have  been  warned  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  the  people  of  England  will  not  return 
to  Rome,  and  that  the  un-Protestant  ritualism  of  many  of  the 
clergy  enables  the  nonconformists  to  agitate  more  successfully  for 
the  abolition  of  the  state  church.  A  conclave  of  bishops  has  con- 
demned, as  inconsistent  with  Protestant  principles,  the  following 
practises  : 

The  celebration  of  Saints'  Days  not  included  in  the  calendar  of 
the  Church  of  England,  especially  All  Souls'  Day  and  Corpus 
Christi. 

Interpolations  in  the  services  of  the  church,  such  as  the  singing 
of  hymns  which  suggest  doctrines  not  in  consonance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  church. 

The  use  of  incense. 

Asperging  the  congregation. 

Burning  candles  before  pictures. 

The  reservation  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 

Unusual  vestments. 

The  use  of  words  suggestive  of  Roman  practises,  such  as  the 
viatii  u»t  and  mass. 

Ringing  a  bell  at  the  moment  of  consecration. 

Celebrating  the  Holy  Communion  without  communicants. 

Prayers  for  the  Dead,  invocations  to  Holy  Angels,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  Departed  Saints. 

Habitual  Confession,  compulsory  confession  before  Holy  Com- 
munion or  Confirmation. 

But  the  ritualist  clergy  defy  the  bishops,  and  some  trouble  in 
the  church  is  expected.       The  Jimes,  London,  says: 

"But  if  such   gentle   treatment   is  not   successful,  the  bishops 

must  show  that  they  are  prepared  for  more  strenuous  measures, 

Mr.   Balfour  deprecates  hasty  legislation  as  dangerous  to  the  best 

Of  the  church,  but  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  legisla- 

e  avoided,  in   the   long  run,  if   there   is  a  continued 

failure  to  secure  order  and  discipline  under  the  existing  system." 

The  Daily  .\>  ;. ■»  says  ; 

"The    Prune    Minister    said  a    word.      Lord     Salisbury 

sympathizes  with  the  sacerdotal  party  la  the  church,  and  as  a  pri- 

individual  he  is  entitled  to  do  so.     But  as  the  responsible 

adviser  of  the  crown   he  can   not  afford  to  Bout    public  opinion  or 

the  vindication   of  the   law.    ...    If  it  were  right  and 

dient  (or  t  i  maintain  a  church  which  had  no  princi- 

no  discipline,  no  order,  and    |  the   whole  argument 

t  the  endowi  •!  fall  to  pieces.  .  .  . 

Mr.    Bin-ell's  sublimated   and   philosophical    community   would 

008  would  be  v<i  v 
I  it.      B  oal    punishment, 


our  people   would   never  stand  it.     They  expect  philosophers  to 
amuse  themselves  at  their  own  expense,  and  so  long  as  the  church 
.ablished  they  mean  that  it  shall  obey  the  law." 

The  London  Daily  Chronic  I '  ■  and  the  Manchester  Guardian 
see  Disestablishment  near.  "The  church  is  galloping  to  it."  says 
the  latter  paper.  The  Westminster  Gazette  puts  the  matter  as 
follows  . 

"An  established  church  must,  by  the  law  of  its  being,  have  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  of  the  country  on  matters  of  doctrine  and 
practise,  and  the  Church  of  England  possessing  peculiarly  clastic 
formularies  must  either  interpret  them  according  to  general  sen- 
timent, or  permit  them  to  be  altered  in  conformity  with  this  senti- 
ment. There  is  no  grievance  here  ;  it  is  the  simple  and  equitable 
conditio';  of  state  connection.  The  mass  of  the  English  people, 
being  Protestant,  can  not  be  expected  to  indorse  the  church  by 
establishment,  if  the  church  discovers  that  its  elastic  formularies 
are  capable  of  Roman  interpretations.  And  if,  in  that  case,  the 
church  is  going  to  tell  us  that  it  will  submit  to  nothing  but  Dises- 
tablishment, then  Disestablishment  will  be  its  fate." 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Church  of  England,  which 
to  the  extreme  nonconformist  conscience  is  only  second  to  the 
Roman  Catholic,  will  really  be  pulled  from  her  throne.  But  past 
experience  does  not  warrant  that  assumption.  The  Liberal 
Party,  when  sadly  in  want  of  majorities,  generally  trots  out  Dis- 
establishment, the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  other 
reforms  of  the  many  anomalies  in  the  body  politic  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. But  when  a  better  mount  appears,  these  o'.d  ones  are  again 
given  a  rest  and  preserved  for  further  use.  A  correspondent  of 
The  St.  James's  Gazette,  London,  writes  as  follows: 

"Speaking  by  the  light  of  a  good  memory,  I  can  affirm  that  the 
present  crisis  is  a  contemptible  one  as  compared  with  its  predeces- 
sors. The  whole  country  was  aflame  upon  the  question  of  Black 
Gown  versus  Surplice,  sides  were  hotly  taken,  and  the  thunder 
of  The  Times  was  '.wen  more  magnificent  thirty  years  ago  than 
now.  Few  were  philosophical  enough  to  keep  clear  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  if  any  one  did  he  was  looked  at  very  shyly  at  social 
gatherings  by  both  sets  of  combatants.  When  the  truce  was 
coming  the  following  lines,  by  a  non-combatant,  rather  helped  it 
on  : 

'  For  me,  I  neither  know  nor  care 

What  dress  a  parson  likes  to  wear — 

A  black  dress  or  a  white  dress  ; 

For  I've  a  sorrow  of  my  own  — 

A   wife  who  lectures  in   her  gOWB 

And  preaches  in  her  night-dress.' 

I  remember  that  in  my  own  parish  church  the  'thin  end  of  the 
wedge  '  was  considered  to  be  the  singing  of  an  'Amen  '  at  the  end 
of  each  hymn.  When  this  new  'practise  '  was  first  adopted,  the 
congregation  being  somewhat  taken  by  surprise,  made  no  sign  ; 
but  before  the  next  Sunday  plans  were  prepared  for  action,  and 
half  of  those  present  at  the  first  'Amen  '  trotted  out  of  the  church, 
tossing  their  heads  in  the  air  and  closing  their  books  with  a 
I  was  a'Puseyite'  and  a 'traitor,'  because  1  stayed  behind,  just 
as  I  am  a  '  Ritualist '  and  a  'traitor  '  now.  1  remember  when  fifty 
years  ago  all  the  bishops  in  conclave  (except  one)  pronounced  all 
choral  services  to  be  illegal,  except  in  cathedrals,  and  were  very 
hot  and  strong  about  it.  .  .  .  Now,  I  would  ask,  why  should  I 
and  many  others  like  me,  in  my  old  age.  be  worried  and  abused 
and  (possibly)  be  asked  to  give  up  those  adjuncts  to  divine  set- 
vice  of  which  we  have  hail  near  upon  forty  years'  use.  and  which 
we  value  very  greatly,  finding  them  to  be  of  great  spiritual  use  m 
adding  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  worship  of  Cod?  Take- 
one  point,  incense,  which  was  used  at  the  time  of  the  first  prayer- 
book,  for 'censing  persons  and  things,'  and  has  never  been  for- 
bidden.   .    .    .    Why  should   my  children   and  grandchildren   lose  a 

part  <>f  our  heritage  which  no  one  has  any  right  to  take  awa 

us?" 

The  Archbishop  <!'  Canterbury  admits  that  the  agitation  against 
Ritualism  carried  on  by  one  John  Kensit  is  somewhat  strong,  but 
he  believes  that  it  will  end  in  smoke,  as  the  Puritanical  wing  of 
the  church  is  even  less  likely  than  the  Ritualists  to  welcome  1  ' 
establishment.  At  anviate  the  bishops  have  been  given  time, 
even    the    redoubtable   John    Kensit    himself   promises   to    refrain 
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from  demonstrating  in  church  for  a  season,  altho  he  expects  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  prove  that  he  can  make  his  clergy  obey,  and 
the  "Wycliffe  preachers  "  continue  to  canvass  the  country. 


FROM    THE    EUROPEAN    STORM-CENTER. 

HARDLY  had  autonomy  been  granted  to  Crete  ere  the  Mace- 
donian Christians  began  to  stir.  A  political  committee 
tias  formed  itself  with  the  intention,  it  would  seem,  of  creating 
troubles  during  which  Christians  will  be  killed,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  Christian  powers  to  interfere.  This  is  openly  avowed  in 
the  proclamation  issued  by  the  committee,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
"if  the  Turks  are  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  a  general  massacre, 
Europe  may  be  moved  to  compassion."  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment, like  the  Cuban,  Philippine,  Armenian,  and  Cretan  juntas, 
reside  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  as  the  Macedonian  peasants  are 
too  illiterate  to  have  a  press  whom  they  could  compel  to  voice 
their  opinions  by  the  withdrawal  of  subscriptions,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  to  what  extent  the  statement  of  the  high  Macedonian 
committee  is  authoritative.  The  powers  are  not  much  pleased 
with  this  new  trouble.  The  Neue  Freie  Presse,  \ "ienna,  ex- 
presses itself,  in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

A  Macedonian  congress  has  met  at  Geneva,  and  there  is  trou- 
ble in  the  wind.  The  Macedonian  Christians  want  autonomy, 
and  as  the  Porte  can  not  grant  it,  they  threaten  violence.  Behind 
them  are  Bulgarian,  Montenegrine,  and  Servian  agitators.  Tur- 
key is  strong  enough  to  quell  all  riots,  but  the  danger  is  that 
trouble  will  ensue  on  the  frontiers  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  which 
would  endanger  the  peace  of  all  Europe.  The  Macedonian  dis- 
turbances are  therefore  not  at  all  welcome  to  Russia,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  far  East  and  regards  the  Macedonian  movement 
as  premature.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  and  Prince  Nikita 
of  Montenegro  will  receive  hints  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  keep 
the  peace.  Austria,  too.  does  not  wish  the  conflagration  to  spread, 
but  Italy  may  give  clandestine  support  to  Montenegro,  since  the 
ruler  of  the  Black  Mountains  has  allied  himself  with  the  House  of 
Savoy. 

The  Turks,  who  do  not  see  why  they  should  give  their  Chris- 
tian provinces  freedom  while  they  are  able  to  defend  them,  retali- 
ate by  countenancing  loyalist  meetings  among  the  Mohammedan 
element.  Thus  at  a  mass-meeting  of  Albanians,  at  Ipek,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  to  furnish  17,000  to  20,000  men  for  the  support 
of  the  Sultan.  Altogether  the  Albanians  could  raise  about  200,- 
000  men.  The  part  taken  by  the  independent  Balkan  states  is 
sketched  in  the  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  as  follows: 

"The  most  dangerous  phase  of  the  movement  is  the  agitation 
carried  on  in  Servia.  A  new  paper  has  been  started  in  Nikshitie, 
which  is  inspired  from  Cettinge,  and  which  advocates  a  union  of 
the  whole  Servian  race  under  Prince  Nikita  of  Montenegro.  The 
relations  between  the  courts  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  are  there- 
fore not  very  cordial  just  now  ;  but  the  movement  is  directed 
chiefly  against  Austria,  who,  so  say  the  Pan-Servians,  can  be 
driven  out  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  within  a  year.  The 
30,000  rifles  which  Prince  Nikita  recently  received  from  Russia 
will  be  employed  in  this  cause." 

England  is  heartily  tired  of  "atrocity  campaigns,"  and  the 
Macedonians  do  not  receive  much  support  in  the  British  press. 
The  St.  James' s  Gazette,  London,  says: 

"The  high  Macedonian  committee,  in  good  set  terms,  threatens 
Europe  with  a  repetition  on  a  much  larger  scale  of  the  notorious 
Armenian  outrage  at  the  Ottoman  Bank.  It  proposes  to  attack 
the  Turk  in  order  that  he  may  be  provoked  into  retaliation  by 
massacre.  Whether  the  high  committeemen  mean  to  take  any 
serious  share  of  the  peril  maybe  doubtful:  but  if  they  do,  this 
only  proves  that,  like  some  other  intriguers  and  agitators,  they 
are  not  destitute  of  personal  courage.  .  .  .  The  bombs,  in  fact. 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  bank  in  order  that  the  Turk  may  be 
:  .irred  up  to 'atrocities  '  and  then  Europe  must  intervene.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  intervention  generally  ends  in  'local  auton- 
v  my,'  which  again  provides  places  for  high  committeemen.   .   .   . 


The  committee,  in  short,  put  the  powers  in  this  dilemma  .  '  Either 
you  will  begin  the  partition  of  Turkey  for  our  benefit,  or  we  will 
take  measures  to  start  another  Bulgarian  atrocity  campaign,  an- 
other Armenian  massacre  agitation,  another  Cretan  question,  and 
then  willy-nilly  you  must  act.'  It  will  cause  no  surprise,  nor 
even  honor,  to  people  of  sense  to  learn  from  Vienna  that  the 
powers  have  so  far  declined  to  serve  as  the  catspaws  of  the  high 
Macedonian  committee.  They  will  not  approach  the  Sultan  with 
a  sthenic  for  the  partition  of  his  dominions  thinly  disguised  by  the 
name  of  reforms,  and  they  will  do  their  best  to  dampen  the  ardor 
of  the  Macedonians." 

Great  Britain  will  no  doubt  continue,  for  business  reasons,  to 
discourage  rebellions  in  Turkey.  Since  Lord  Salisbury  threw 
over  the  support  of  the  Sultan  as  the  "wrong  horse,"  the  German 
Emperor  has  taken  to  the  discarded  mount,  and  the  British  dis- 
cover that  there  is  still  much  life  in  it;  and  a  writer  i.i  lilack- 
wood's  Magazine  expresses  a  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  not 
increase  the  number  of  her  enemies  in  the  Orient.     He  says : 

"  When  the  two  Conservative  powers,  Germany  and  Austria, 
found  themselves  compelled  to  withdraw  rather  than  consent  to 
an  inequitable  arrangement  {i.e.,  the  nomination  of  Prince  George 
of  Greece  to  the  vice-throne  of  Crete]  urged  by  Russia  in  her 
own  obvious  interest,  and  England  sided  with  Russia,  in  spite  of 
the  legitimate  protests  of  the  Porte,  it  became  manifest  to  Europe 
that  England  had  abdicated  the  rule  she  had  so  long  and  con- 
sistently played  at  Constantinople,  and  that  her  place  of  power 
and  influence  there  had  become  vacant.  .  .  .  Without  difficulty, 
with  little  delay,  but  with  all  preparations  carefully  made,  and 
the  ground  rendered  secure  beforehand,  the  German  Emperor 
stepped  into  the  place  at  Constantinople  vacated  by  England,  and 
by  ostentatiously  accepting  the  lavish  hospitality  ostentatiously 
offered  him  by  the  Sultan,  announced  to  all  the  world  that  in 
Germany  Turkey  had  a  fast  friend  on  whom  she  could  at  any  rate 
rely  for  good  offices,  if  not  for  active  military  assistance.  .  .  . 
The  great  lift  to  German  commerce  which  will  result  from  this 
happy  coup  de  main  is  obvious;  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  asked, 
Is  this  addition  to  German  influence  in  the  near  East  likely  to 
last?  Making  allowance  for  the  mutability  of  all  mundane  poli- 
cies, we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  last  for  many  years.  .  .  . 
Of  Austria's  traditional  determination  to  prevent  the  absorption 
by  Russia  of  the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople,  or  the  Dardanelles, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  the  German  Emperor  therefore  knows,  and, 
what  is  not  less  important,  the  Sultan  knows,  that  behind  Ger- 
many at  Constantinople  stand  Austria  and  Rumania." — Transla- 
tions madejor  The  Literary  Digest. 


EUROPE   AND   OUR   STOCK   "BOOM." 

I^HE  recently  inaugurated  activity  on  our  stock  exchange, 
duly  advertised  abroad  by  cabled  excerpts  from  sensational 
American  newspaper  comments,  has  appeared  to  many  Euro- 
peans in  a  very  unfavorable  light.  The  English  papers,  how- 
ever, always  very  cool  in  commenting  upon  business  matters,  re- 
gard the  "boom  "as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  stagnation 
just  before  and  during  the  war.  It  is  thought  that  the  tide  of 
prosperity  is  really  setting  our  way,  tho  the  speculators,  as  is 
often  the  case,  may  anticipate  the  profits. 
The  Spectator,  London,  says: 

"The  wild  excitement,  the  immense  noise,  the  masses  of  stock 
sold,  bought,  and  resold  in  a  few  minutes,  the  surging  crowds, 
the  fortunes  won  and  lost  in  a  day,  all  suggest  the  sort  of  mania 
which  we  usually  describe  by  quoting  the  South  Sea  Bubble  or 
Law's  Mississippi  scheme;  but  in  reality  there  is  little  resem- 
blance between  a  trade  boom  and  an  outburst  of  unreal  specula- 
tion. .  .  .  The  amount  of  money  made  every  year  and  saved  in 
the  forty-five  States  of  the  Union  must  be  prodigious,  the  major- 
ity of  toilers  being  almost  as  much  inclined  to  thrift  as  French 
peasants  or  Scotch  pedlers,  and  as  most  men  outside  the  cities 
own  their  own  houses,  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  huge 
aggregate  is  invested  in  stocks  and  shares.  For  the  past  few 
months,  while  the  war  lasted,  there  was  coyness,  the  thrifty 
watching  events  ;  but  when  the  peace  had  actually  been  declared, 
investors  swarmed  in,  all  prices  rose,  and  keen  speculators,  see- 
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iag  how  the  market  was  inclined  to  go.  came  forward  with  a 
rush.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  why  bus 
should  not  have  its  adventurers  and  captains,  and  even  heroes,  as 
well  as  war  and  politics,  and  they  are  produced,  or  at  all  events 
do  not  reveal  themselves,  in  the  piping  times  of  commi 
peace.  .  .  .  The  true  American  or  New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  St. 
:  who   has   made   a   million  of   dollars   in 'a  straight  deal.' 

feels  the  'triumph  and  the  vanity,  the  rapture  of  the  strife,'  and 
in  newspaper  comments  the  'earthquake  voice  of  victory. ' 
He  has  his  temptations  like  the  soldier,  especially  toward  oppres- 
sion ;  hut  he  fights  a  difficult  campaign,  and  if  he  will  hut  fight 
fair — as  we  freely  admit  he  too  often  does  not — we  can  not  con- 
sent to  put  him  altogether  outside  the  bounds  of  human  sym- 
pathy." 

The  British  public  are  in  a  fever  of  speculation  themselves  just 
now,  and  their  willingness  to  buy  American  shares  may  have  done 
much  to  send  prices  up.  But  the  more  cautious  British  seem  to 
think  that  a  reaction  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  disaster, 
and  they  return  to  their  old  love,  South  Afiica  mining  shares, 
which  may  indicate  that  Boer-baiting  will  not  be  indulged  in 
until  the  boom  in  Transvaal  values  is  over  and  Paul  Kriiger  be- 
comes once  more  the  scapegoat  of  disappointed  speculators. 
Monty,  London,  says: 

"Cautious  people,  however,  are  now  beginning  to  cry,  'Hold, 
enough  !'  and  the  American  section  is  gradually  losing  the  coun- 
tenance of  those  who  have  followed  its  gyrations  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Astute  operators  are  beginning  to  believe  that  profits 
withdrawn  from  the  American  department  and  put  into  a  small, 
well  selected  list  of  mining  shares  while  these  shares  are  at  a 
comparatively  low  level  are  likely  to  be  thus  employed  to  great 
advantage.  The  rise  in  Yankees  is  getting  near  the  finish,  that 
in  mines  is  j  :st  beginning.  And  the  very  great  number  of  people 
who,  as  they  watched  the  rapid  rise  in  Yankees,  have  grown  each 
week  more  disgusted  with  their  own  timidity  in  not  taking  a 
hand,  are  already  in  the  Kaffir  market,  where  their  courage  has 
thus  early  been  rewarded  by  the  picking  up  of  some  very  pretty 
profits.  " 

PETER'S    PENCE. 

C^  ERMANY  has  always  contributed  very  liberally  to  the 
^_X  Peter's  Pence,  which  are  intended  to  enable  the  "Prisoner 
of  the  Vatican  "  to  defray  his  expenses.  Lately,  however,  Peter's 
Pence  do  not  flow  to  Rome  as  freely  as  before.  Bishop  Schmitz 
received  in  the  city  of  Cologne  the  rather  modest  sum  of  $1,300. 
A  Catholic  writer  who  signs  himself  "Spectator."  explains  in  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Munich,  that  the  money  is  not  properly 
accounted  for.  Cardinal  Mocenni  declares  that,  with  strict  econ- 
omy, -  will  cover  the  expenses  of  iSqq.  The  writer  re- 
marks : 

"Cardinal  Mocenni  balances  the  account  as  follows 

1.   Hia  HoHlMM'l  privy  purse $100,000 

a.  The  cardinals 140,000 

Q2,000 

4.  I'l  ,'.|,000 

5.  N'  200,000 

6.  Other  •  ffiriiils.  pensions 500,000 

.'40,000 

"This  account  appears  very  doubtful.      Only  twenty-two  cardi- 
nals reside  in  koine,  each  of  whom   receives  (4,000  a  year,  which 
t  of  their  incomes  is  drawn  from  other 
s'nirc  vc  incredibly  small  salaries — 

ear  on   an  If   there  are  five  hundred  of 

them  we    1  <»>.      The   Secretariate   of    State    is    cer- 

tainly rated  too  high,  unless  uncontrollable  political  expenses  are 
included,  for   the   chief   only  -10,000,    and    his   younger 

their  services  gratuitously.     The  pensions  hardly 

mui  h  as  is  claimed  hundred  thousand  to  eight 

thousand  dollars  is  probably  sufficient  I  all  ac- 

•    the  churches    havi  1  income,  and   the  1 

igine,  the  only  source 
to  the  P  irregular  sup- 

tirely  kept  up  by  th<-  Propaganda. 

It  It  to  understand  why  the  accumu- 


lation of  large  fortunes  for  the  Pope  should  be  doubted.  That 
Pius  IX.  left  $1 -.000.000 behind  is  a  well-authenticated  fact.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Holy  See  sometimes  suffers  heavy 
losses.  Certain  financial  operations,  in  which  Prince  Borghese 
was  bankrupted,  cost  the  Pope  $5,000,000.  Monseigneur  Folchi 
built  bims  If  a  palace  out  of  the  Peter's  Pence,  for  which  he  gave 
nothing  but  his  receipts.  Another  great  prelate  was  relieved  of 
$100,000  or  so  one  evening  in  the  Colonnade  of  San  Pietro,  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  at  night.  Why  he  had  so  much  Peter's 
Pence  about  his  clothes,  and  who  the  robbers  were,  has  never  been 
discovered.  Such  things  become  known  to  the  public,  the  many 
visitors  of  Italy  repeat  them  abroad,  and  people  in  the  North 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  finances  of  the  Pope  are  not  fault- 
lessly administered.  Add  to  this  that  many  people  are  dissatis- 
fied because  the  Vatican  authorities  subsidize  papers  which  attack 
continually  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  French  democracy,  and 
the  falling-off  in  Peter's  Pence  is  explained." — Translation  made 
Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    BRITISH    COLONY'S    LESSON. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,  as  British  Colonial  Minister,  is  not 
unlike  the  "Old  'Woman  who  lived  in  a  Shoe  "  of  the  nursery 
rime.  "He  has  so  many  children,  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do." 
He  occasionally  "  whips  one  and  sends  it  to  bed";  and  that  is 
what  has  happened  to  poor  Newfoundland.  Being  sent  out  with 
a  goodly  supply  of  autonomous  rights,  Newfoundland  acquired 
an  expensive  railroad,  which  brought  her  to  such  financial  straits 
that  she  was  almost  compelled  to  part  with  all  her  newly  acquired 
rights  to  satisfy  her  creditors.  A  wise  man  appeared  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Robert  Gillespie  Reid,  who  promised  to  relieve  New- 
foundland of  her  burden.  For  this  he  received  a  grant  of  2.500 
acres  of  land  per  mile,  or  about  1,625,000  acres,  one  of  the  most 
stupendous  land  deals  ever  made.  When  the  people,  who  were 
at  first  delighted,  sat  down  to  do  a  little  figuring,  their  rejoicings 
turned  into  regret,  they  regarded  Mr.  Reid  as  a  wicked  sorcerer, 
and  asked  Great  Britain  to  help  them.  But  the  Colonial  Office 
would  not.     Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  : 

"Newfoundland  is  a  colony  with  an  autonomous  government, 
and  the  British  Government  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  island.  The  creditors  of  the  colony  have  ad- 
vanced their  money,  and  the  people  of  Newfoundland  must  bear 
the  risk  of  their  venture.  It  is  impossible  for  the  imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  act  the  part  of  Providence  to  colonists  who  first  asked 
for  autonomy  and  now  appear  incapable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette,  London,  thinks  Mr.  Chamberlain 
might  have  gone  a  step  farther  and  informed  the  people  of  New- 
foundland that,  as  they  did  not  seem  able  to  look  after  their  in- 
terests, they  had  best  give  up  their  semi-independence  and  be- 
come once  more  a  crown  colony.  In  fact.  Newfoundland  gets 
little  sympathy.  In  the  Radical  Westminster  Gazette,  Mr. 
Reid's  case  is  put  to  the  following  effect : 

It  had    been   estimated   by  competent  authorities  that   without 
Mr.  Reid's  assistance   the  colony  would  cither  have  had  to  close 
its  railway  or  go  bankrupt  in  two  years.      Financial  ruin  was  in- 
evitable.     Was   it    any  wonder  that   the  present   opposition  and 
subsequently  the  present  government  accepted   Mr.  Reid's  tern  s 
with  alacrity?     True,  they  had  their  misgivings.      Their  misgiv- 
ings were  that   Mr.   Reid  was  mad.      For  he   accepted    land  of  no 
Dt    value  whatever,  land  which   he  can   only  render  valuable 
ttling.     Should  he  enrich  himself,  he  must   also  enrich  the 
colony.      Should   he  increase   the  value  of  his  own   land,  which  is 
in  alternate  blocks,  he  must  also   increase  the  value  of  the  blocks 
tied  by  the  colony       Sir  Herbert  Murray,  the  governor,  could 
not,  of  course,  view  the  matter  in   this   light.      He  is  an  English- 
man <>f  the  old  school,  and  the  bartering  away  of  land  for  a  paltry 

consideration  appears  to  him  a  sacrilege.     Par  better  t<>  bav< 

it  fallow  for  generations  than  t<>  anticipate  destiny.  But  Sir  Her- 
bert hasgone  home,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  refused  to  interfere,  and 
Mr.  Reid  and  his  three  sons,  secure  in  their  right,  are  now  vigor 
ously  engaged  in  making  their  white  elephant  valuable. 
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Patent  Elastic 
Felt  Mattress 


$15. 


Is  ,i  long  stride  in  advance.     First  came  corn 
husks;  second  came  feathers ;  third  came  hair; 

i  is  Patent  Elastic  Felt.     There  will  be  no 

for  ours  is  perfection. 

Corapi 
Felt  Sheets. 

Him: 
closing 
tick  by 
Kind. 


Sleep 


Nights 


And  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have  hoped  for,  if 
yon  don't  believe  ii  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanli- 
ness,  durability,  and  comfort  of  any  S50  hair 
mattress  ever  made,  yon  can  get  your  money 
back  by  return  mail— "no  questions  asked." 
There  will  1>_'  no  unpleasantness  about  it  at  all. 

OUR  BOOK  MAILED  FREE. 

Our  handsome  book,  "The  Test  of  Time,"  is 
ymirs   for   the    asking.      Send  your  name  on  a 

I  whether  vou  need  a  mattress  now  or  not. 
It  will  interest  you  anyway  to  know  about  the 
best  and  cheapest  mattress  in  the  world.     You 

all  middlemen's  profits,  as  we  seil  direct  to 
the  user  only. 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs..         $8.35^         ALL 

3  feet  wide,  30  lbs  ,        -        -  10.00  /     .-    ppp-r 

3  feet  6  inches  wide,  35  lbs.,  n  70  V       ,NCHFS 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs.,        -        -         13-35  \  3  roNO 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs.,         1500  J       L"^u- 

Made    In   two    parts,  .10    cents    extra. 
Express  Charges  Prepaid  Everywhere. 
Patent   Elastic   Kilt  consists    of    airy,    interlacing 
fibrous  sheets   of  snowy   whiteness   and  great  elasticity  ; 
closed  in  the  tick  by  hand,  and  kbvbk  mats,  loses  shape, 
or  gets  lumpy.      Is  perfectly  dry,   non-absorbent,  and  is 
teed  vermin-proof.     Tick  may  be  removed  for  wash- 
ing without  trouble.     S.pfter  and  purer  than  hair  c>.n  be; 
no  re-picking  or  re-stuffing  necessary. 

Send  To-da.y  for  "The  Test  of  Time." 
WARNING  I    Not  for  sale  by  stores.     Afewunscni- 

pulousdealers  are  trying  to  sell  a  fc  mat- 
tress f^r  Jio  and  J15  on  our  advertising.  Patent  Elastic 
r  elt  Mattresses  can  only  be  bought  of 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St,  New  York. 

He  haze  cushioned 25 ,000  ch>r  ches. 

Send  for  our  book,  "Church  Cushions." 
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GIVEN   WITH   EVERY 
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"-  One-Piece  Collar  Button 

Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 
Without  Seam  or  Joint 

You  get  a  new  one  without  charge  in  case  of  accident  of  any 
kind.  The  Story  of  a  Collar  l.utton  gives  all  par- 
ticulars. Postal  us  for  it.  All  jewelers  sell  Krement/. 
buttons. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


Consul    May.-r,    of    Buenos    Ayres,    writes,   on 
I  teceinber  17th,  1898 : 

:.!s   me    great    pleasure    to    report  that  for 

the  first  time,  American  coal  has  arrived  here  in 
sailing  vessel-..  Nie  American  schooners  Mary 
B.  Palmer  and  William  B,  Palmer,  captalnB  W. 
II.  Haskell  and  L.  McDonald,  arrived  here  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  with  4,851  tons  of  Pocahontas  coal. 
They  made  the  trip  in  forty-nine  days.  Both  left 
Norfolk  on  the  same  day,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  both  arrived  at  this  port  on  the  same  day. 
This  is  a  new  era  for  American  shipping,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  until  Argentina  will  receive  her 
entire  coal  supply  from  the  United  States. 


An  elaborate  review  of  the  trade  of  Scotland  in 
189S  is  published  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  of  recent 
date.  Each  branch  of  production  is  covered  by  an 
article  contributed  lya  technical  correspondent. 
The  review  as  a  whole  shows  that  1898  has  been  an 
exceptionally  prosperous  year  in  the  principal  in- 
dustries. There  are  several  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant references  to  American  competition.  In 
the  article  on  the  steel  trade,  this  paragraph  oc- 
curs : 

"While  considerable  strides  in  the  improvement 
and  relative  productive  capacity  of  steel  smelting- - 
furnaceshave  been  made  during  recent  years,  it  is 
particularly  noticeable  that  the  Scotch  ironmas- 
ters are  conte.nt  to  allow  their  blast-furnaces  to 
remain  with  slightly  increased  capacity  compared 
with  many  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous advance  made  by  the  American  producers, 
whose  extraordinary  success  seems  to  threaten 
the  trade  of  the  world." 


Consul  Halstead  of  Birmingham  has  received  a 
letter  from  the  owner  of  a  coffee  plantation  in 
India  asking  to  be  put  in  communication  with 
some  American  firms  who  manufacture  machinery 
for  the  following  purposes  :  (1)  The  cultivation  of 
land  for  the  growth  of  fruit-trees  and  coffee  ;  (2) 
the  curing  and  preparation  of  coffee  ;  (3)  the 
roasting  and  grinding  of  coffee.  Mr.  Halstead 
states  if  manufacturers  of  the  goods  named  will 
send  him  catalogs,  he  will  give  them  to  the 
gentleman  making  the  request. 


The  subject  of  street  paving  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention  at  this  time  in  different  muni- 
cipalities throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Heretofore,  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout 
the  Province,  cedar  blocks  have  been  extensively 
used  ;  but  the  results  have  been  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Macadam  for  residence  streets  has  proven 
good,  and  yet  a  more  durable  method  is  required. 
Asphalt,  tho  not  extensively  used,  excert  in  the 
larger  cities,  has  proven  satisfactory  when  well 
put  down  ;  but  brick  has  not  yet  been  tried. 
There  is  but  one  establishment  in  the  Dominion 
(at  Toronto)  where  paving  brick  is  manufactured. 
The  proper  clay  formation  for  manufacturing  a 
first-class  paving  or  fire  brick  is  lacking  in  Canada. 
It  is  suggested  by  United  States  Consul  Culver  at 
London  that  our  manufacturers  would  do  well  to 
establish  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  Domin- 
ion, where  the  material  could  be  displayed  and 
the  cost  ascertained. 


OinCldll     9  I  make  the  verybest  line  of  Chairs,  v 
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Rockers, 
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j^for  use  in  country  houses,  hotels,  AL«|y.  !'j 
Vschools.  summer  cottages  and  hos-  UllClirS  :'j 
^pitals.     Send  for  illustrated  catalogue.  # 

^  F.    A.   SIXCL.AIR,    Mottville.    V    V.  # 
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I  or  Indigestion 

Use  Horsford's  Acid   Phosphate. 
Dr.  GREGORY   Doyle,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  says:  "  I  have 
frequently  prescribed  it  in  cases  of  indigestion  and  nervous 
prostration,  and  find  the  result  so  satisfactory  that  I  shall 
continue  it." 


No  one  who  knows  Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys  will  have 
any  other  —  except  some  deal- 
ers who  want  their  chimneys  to 
break. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


=  The-  secrM  of  Ms  supremacy! 
uver  all  sifn&r  feeds  rests  m  its 
superiority  over  them  Nothing! 
but  intrinsic  merit  could  have 
Forced  it  to  so  high  a  place  in 
the  world's  esteem 

You  are  missing  something 
good  if  ym  do  not  eat  it. 

Ttffi  EASY  POO® 

Quaker  Oats 

THE  WORLD'S  BREAKFAST 
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This  one  in  Oak 
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Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  6*. 

describing  and  illustrating  more  than  200  styles. 
(established  1868.) 
AHERICAN  DESK  &  STOOL  CO., 
Howard  and  Crosby  Sts . ,  NEW  YORK. 

Art}  T^DTTCIJ  We  are  making  and  selling  the 
**ll\  O_RU0n  best  ArtTool  in  use.  Applies 
color  by  jet  of  air,  enabling  the 
artist  to  do  better  work  and  save 
time.  No  studio  complete  with- 
out it.     Circulars  free. 


ART  WORK.u. 


Address  AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO. 
39  Nassau  St.,  Rockford,  111., 
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A  Good  Complexion 


Depend!  on  Good  Digestion. 

This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although  usually  we  are 
■  think  thai  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
fancj  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion, 

liui  all  iiii'v  are  simply  superficial  assistants,    h 
is  imp  issible  t"  have  a  good  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly;  un- 
tie stomach  bj  properlj  digesting  the  f I  taken 

Into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood  a  good 
■  Ion  i-  impossible. 

i  his  is  the  reason  so  manj  ladies  art-  using  Stuart's 

Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  thej  pr ptly  cure  any 

stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  oul  that  per- 

fecl  digestion  means  a  perfect  < iplexion  and  one 

that  do.-s  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  tn 
enhance  Its  beaul  \ . 

M.inv  ladies  dlel  themselves  or  den)   themselves 

many  articles ol  food  solelj  In  order  i"  i p  their 

complexion  clear. 

When  Stuarl  's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  no  such 
dieting  is  necessary.    Take  these  tablets  and  eal  all 

the  g i.  wholesome  food  you  want  and  you  need 

have  do  fear  of  Indigestion  nor  the  sallow,  dull  com- 
plexion "inch  nine  women  out  of  ten  have, solely 
because  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  IndJ- 
gest  ion. 

ir  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  t,"j<>d  health  results  from  perfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  induce 

every  ma ■  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy  a 

trial. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  In  drug 
stores  and  costs  but  60  cents  per  package  They  are 
prepared  by  the  K  A.  smart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels  they  will  remove  fl  and  the  resultant  effects 
an-  good  digestion,  good  health,  and  a  cleat-,  bright 
complexion.    Ask  j  our  druggist  for  the  tablets  and  a 

fne  1 »  on  stomach  dlSi 


Current  Events. 
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Profit-Sharing,  Life 
Insurance  Policies 

on  every  approved  plan. 

Ordinary  Policies,  $500 
to  $50,000  on  the  Whole  Life, 
Limited  'P.iyment  and  En- 
dowment '-Plan. 
INDUSTRIAL  Policies  from  $J5  up. 
PROTECTION  to  Individual,  Fam- 
ily and  Business  Interests. 
PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT 
for  Surplus  Funds  or  Savings. 

Che  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

OF  AMERICA. 
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DMII  TRY  f  \  IMIt,   illnxt'd,  30  pag.-- 
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trial  10  ci'iitx.    S»mpl»  Free.    '.I   liar- 

poultry    1 k     fr.  ..    tn    jroarly    mi 

<  ntn  lone  ol  poultry 

li'i'ik"  I  r"  •.    r>niliry  Attvoealt,  BjT*< 


.'  .  February  .■-. 

Beel  Court  of  Inquiry  resumes  its 
in  Washington, 
The  Senate  passes  the  compromist    Lrmj   Be 

oil;. mi/. it  ion  hill . 

man    Foreign  office    annoum 

hi    fmit    in    bond    can    pasa  through  Gel 
man >  . 

Insurrection  In  Nicaragua  is  practically 

suppres 

Tuesday,  Februat  | 

The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  ei- 
Seeretarj  William  K.  Daj  . 

[I  is  announced  that  Commodore  Taussig,  of 
the truisir /''(■««/«('/(>«. took  formal  possession  ol 
t  in-  Island  oi  t.  ii  ,  in  iary  i 

attle-ship  Oregon  leaves  Honolulu  [or 
Manila. 

Tne  Pope  i»  taken  snddenlj  111  with  pneu- 
monia. 

— The  German  Government  orders  all  its  war- 
ships withdrawn  from  Philippine  waters,  and  en- 
trusts the  protection  of  its  citizens  and  property 
to  the  United  States  authorities. 

Wednesday,  March  i. 

—The  President  appoints  Senator  (.ray,  of 
Delaware,  judge  o!  the  third  judicial  court. 

Karon  lierscliell.  ex-lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  and  a  member  of  the  Anglo-American 
Joint  High  Commission,  dies  in  Washington. 

—Joseph  II.  Choate, American  Ambassador  to 
England,  is  warmly  greeted  at  Southampton. 

—  Premier  Sagasta  hands  to  the  Queen  Regent 
the  resignation  of  the  Spanish  ministry. 

—The  French  Senate  adopts  the  trial  revision 
hill. 

— The  Senate  passes  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill  and  the  bill  to  paj  Spain  #£0,000,000  under 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Thursday,  March  2. 

—The  President  signs  the  bill  creating  the  rank 
ol  admiral  in  the  na\y. 

— The  President  nominates  Lieutenant  Hob- 
noil  to  be  advanced  ten  numbers  in  the  Naval 
Construction  corps. 

— The  Senate  passes  the  Fortification  and 
Alaska  Code  hills 

—General  Total  is  imprisoned  preparatory  to 
being  court-martialed  for  his   surrender  of  Santi- 
ago. 
Friday,  March  J. 

— The  Senate  confirms  the  nomination  of  George 
Dewey  as    admiral  of  the   navy  ;  General  Otis  is 

promoted  to  be  major-general. 

—The  Senate  pasMS  the  Army  and  General 
Deficiency  Appropriation  bills. 

—The  Senate  ratifies  the  Kx tradition  Treaty 
with  Mexico. 

—It  is  announced  from  Madrid  that  Sciior  Sil- 
vela,  the  Conservative  leader,  will  submit  to  the 

Queen  Regent  a  Conservative  Ministry 

It  is  announced  that  the  Anglo- French  diffi- 
culty in  Oman  has  been  amicably  adjusted. 

—  Admiral  Montojo,  who  commanded  the  Span- 
ish squadron  at  the  battle  of  Manila,  and  General 
Linares,  in  chief  command  al  Santiago,  will  be 
court  -mai  t  ialeil. 

—  Italy  demands  commercial  and  territorial  Con- 
cessions in  China. 

Saturday,  A/arch  ./. 

—  A  gunboat  shells  the  rebels  near  Manila, 
causing  heavy  loss.  One  American  soldier  is 
killed  and  two  wounded. 

—The  civil  members  of  the  United  States  Philip- 
pine Commission  reaches  Manila  on  the  cruiser 
Baltimore. 

—  Admiral  Dew  ey  raises  his  tlav,  on  the  Ofymfia. 

IS  transport  (i'raii/  i  caches  Singapore. 
— The  Fifty-fifth  Congress  ionic-,  to  an  end  soon 
after    noon.      All    the    remaining    appropriation 
hills  are  passed  ami  signed  by  the  President. 

William  K.  Merriam,  ex  -governor  of  Minne- 
sota, is  nominated  by  the  President  to  be  direc- 
tor of  the  census,  and  is  confirmed  by  tin-  Senate. 

1  In-  Tope  is  said  to  have  Dearly  recovered 
from  his  illness. 

Sunday,  Marchf. 

Chairman  Cannon  of  the  House  committee  on 
appropriations,  issues  a  statement  saving  that  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Fifty  tilth  Congress 
aggregate  $1,(66,890,016,  of  which  sum  I48 
is  directly  chargeable  to  the  war,  or  incident 
t  nei  eto 

One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
powder  explodes  at  Toulon,  prance,  killing  or 
injuring    many    soldiers    and   civilians. 

1  hina  gives  notice  to  Italy  of  her  refusal  to  ac- 
cede to  the  Italian  demand  for  the  accession  of 
Saii-Mun    Bay,  and    Italian   war-Ships   landed  ma- 

1  Ines  there,  virtually  taking  possession. 
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"I  have  found  your  Bronchial  Troches 
mo-t  useful  fot  hoat  1  in  is  and.  old.-  "  1'kof. 
L.  Km  1,  Queens  Collegi  .1  I  '•'■- 

DDnilfATC  Bronchial 
DllUff  II  O  Troches 

OP    BOSTON 

Bold  in  boxes  only     Avoid  imitations. 


STARCH    FOODS. 


The  great  majority  of  all  our  daily  food  con- 
tains starch.  Potatoes,  wheat,  rice',  ti 
all  starch  is  an  important  clement.  Vet.  strange 
to  say.  medicine  has  hitherto  had  no  remedy 
for  inability  of  the  digestive  system  to  care  for 
these  amylaceous  (starchy)  foods.  Pepsin,  pan- 
creatin,  are  efficient  in  digesting  meats  and 
albumens,  but  have  no  good  effect  on  starch 
foods. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  medical  press  of  the  country  has  shown 
great  interest  in  a  new  digestive  principle  re- 
cently discovered  by  a  Japanese  chemist,  Mr. 
Jokichi  Takamine.  The  Medical  Times  speaks 
thus  of  it:  "  In  this  product,  Taka-Diastase,  we 
have  what  the  profession  has  so  long  desired  .  .  . 

a  reliable  method  of  treatment." 

The  Medical  Xt-^s  of  February  14  contains  a 
long  article  by  Prof.  K.  W.  Wilcox,  of  1 
York  Post-Graduate  School,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  part  :  "When  I  found  that  a  diastase 
has  been  isolated  by  Takamine,  and  its  value 
certified  by  Lascar.  I  again  experimented  with 
the  substance.  This  diastase  possesses  the  re- 
markable power  of  within  ten  minutes  convert- 
ing into  sugar  one  hundred  times  its  own  weight 
of  starch,  and  within  three  hours  fifteen  hun- 
dred times  its  own  weight  in  starch."  Ke  then 
describes  fourteen  cases  which  lie  has  - 
fully  treated  with  the  new  remedy.  The  record 
of  this  treatment  is  making  a  profound  impres- 
sion among  all  classes  of  physicians. 

This  new  cure  for  an  hitherto  incurable  ail- 
ment is  offered  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  Kas- 
kola  Tablets,  prepared  by  the  P.  L.  Abbey  Co., 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  So  unvarying  have  been 
the  beneficent  results  of  the  treatment,  that  this 
Company  gladly  send  any  reader  of  this  paper 
a  full-sized  fifty-cent  box  of  tablets  on  the  con- 
dition that  if  benefit  comes  from  their  use  the 
price  be  mailed  within  two  weeks.  Otherwise 
no  charge  will  be  made. 


_ 
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1 
make    irritable    people.     A    food 
that  is  nourishing  and  that  does 
not  cloy  the  appetite  is 

Somalost  is  a  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and 
Restorative.  It  contains  the  nourishing 
elements  of  meat.     Prepared  for  invalids 

and  dyspeptics  and  those  needing  lumr 
j  ishment  and  a  restored  appetite.  May 
[  be  taken  in  water,  milk,  tea,  coffi 

,  U  druggists'  ;'«  .'-.»;..  !,  .  ,'J  and  I  ib.  tins. 

1      PamohleU  mailed  by  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co. , 

Erne  St.,  New  York  City,  selling  agent*  for  Farben- 
•n  vorro.  Frledr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld. 


PURE  WATER! 


$1000  Challenge! 

3O.92  per  cent,  inure  water  at 
less  expense  and  less  trouble 
produced  by 
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QUARRELS  arc  nasty  things.  We  always  try  to  avoid 
them  it  possible,  especia  ly  with  those  who  arc  disposed 
t>>  be  unreasonable,  dishonest,  and  unfair.  Hut  when 
the  unpleasant  duty  is  forced  upon  us  of  uncovering 
an  umair  competitor,  we  are  as  uncompromising  as  a  "  Teddy  " 
Roosevelt  in  the  pert'  >rmance  of  it. 

During  the  past  year  a  rival  company  has  sought  to  gain  rec- 
ognition by  using  unfounded  and  misleading  claims,  such  as 
"Double  capacity  of  other  makes ,"  "Philippine  Expedition  fully 
equipped:'  "Only  Still  recognised  by  the  U.S.  Government,  etc. 
These  claims  are  false  and  dishonest,  proven  so  by  their  own 
experts  in  a  recent  test — by  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Surgeon- 
General  that  only  EIGHT  Sanitary  Stills  accompanied  the 
Philippine  Expedition — and  by  information  received  from  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  that  no  record  exists  of  any  of 
these  Stills  having  been  purchased  by  the  Government. 

In  order  to  establish  the  comparative  working  capacities  of 
OUT  No.  98]  Ralston  New  Process  Still  with  that  known  as  the 
Sanitary  Still,  one-t  -ird  larger  in  size,  we  employed  experts  to 
make  fair  and  impartial  tests  of  the  two  Stills.  These  tests  were 
conducted  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Lang- 
tnuir,  a  chemist  of  national  reputation,  the  results  of  which  are 
set  forth  above.  A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  two  Stills 
[j  the  amount  of  water  each  produced  per  hour,  is  also 
shown. 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  sent  to  manufacturers  of  the  Sani- 
tary Still.  They  employed  experts  to  make  similar  tests,  but 
under  abnormal  conditions,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  the  advertising  pages  of  this  magazine  on  February  25th, 
showing  a  percentage  in  their  favor,  but  not  "double  capacity 
of  other  makes  "  as  claimed. 

The  Ralston  New  Process  Still  No.  981  used  in  this  test  does 
not  possess  the  sustaining  powers  of  a  Still  one-third  larger  in 
size,  owing  to  its  smaller  chambers  and  reservoirs,  but  in  practice 
we  rind  it  large  enough  for  general  operation  over  an  ordinary- 
gas  burner  or  a  single  opening  of  the  range  and  that  a  larger  size 
will  not  Rive  as  much  water  unless  a  very  hot  fire  is  used  and 
maintained  throughout  its  operation,  which  is  not  generally 
done.  The  smaller  size  has  the  advantages  of  being  more  con- 
venient to  handle,  taking  up  little  room  on  the  range,  and  re- 
quiring no  heavy  lifting.  The  condensing  water  can  be  drawn 
off  by  turning  a  faucet,  and  may  be  used  for  washing  dishes  or 
for  other  culinary  operations  requiring  hot  water.  If  this  is 
done  every  hour,  we  guarantee  this  small  Still  to  produce  nearly 
one  pint  more  water  per  hour  than  the  Sanitary  Still  above  re- 
ferred to.  If  the  condensing  water  is  allowed  to  become  heated 
above  190°  Fahr.,  condensation  will  partially  cease  and  there 
will  be  a  consequent  loss  of  vapor.  This  is' exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  the  test  made  in  Chicago.  Had  the  experts  used  our 
No.  1 181  Still  (which  is  the  same  size  as  the  Sanitary  Still) 
their  report  would  never  have  been  published. 

While  we  make  the  Ralston  New  Process  Still  in  eighteen  dif- 
ferent styles,  sizes,  and  finish,  we  invariably  recommend  the 
smaller  ones  for  family  use  for  reasons  above  stated.  Our  rec- 
ommendation has  been  confirmed  by  over  1,000  testimonials, 
some  of  them  from  persons  who  have  purchased  the  Sanitary 
Still,  laid  it  aside,  and  obtained  ours. 

No.  781-88        No.  981— SIO 
No.  1181-*13 


RICKETTS  &.  BANKS. 
Chemists,  Assayers  and  Mining  Engineers, 

104  JOHN    STREET, 
Cable  Address  "  R!CKETTS  "  New  York. 


PlCRRE    DE    P.     RICKETTS.     E.    M    .    PH.D. 
JOHN    H.    BANKS.    E.    M..    PH.   b. 


NO.    l6l  l6. 

THE      A.      R.      BAILEY      MFG.      CO.,  NEW     YORK,      O     NOVEMBER,      1898. 

54      MAIDEN      LANE,      NEW     YORK. 

GENTLEMEN ! 

AT      YOUR      REQUEST,      WE      HAVE      MADE      TESTS     IN     OUR      LABORATORY 
TO      DETERMINE      THE      RELATIVE      CAPACITIES      OF      THE      RALSTON      NEW- 
PROCESS      WATER-STILL,      MANUFACTURED      BY      YOUR      COMPANY,      AND      THE 
SANITARY      STII.L,      MADE      BY      THE      CUPRICRAPH      CO.,      CHICAGO.         THE 
METHOD      OF      CONDUCTING      THE      TESTS      AND      THE      RESULTS      OBTAINED      ARE 
AS      FOLLOWS  :  — 

THREE  QUARTS  OF  WATER  AT  6o°  FAH.  WERE  PUT  INTO  THE  RE- 
TORT  OF  EACH  STILL.  THIS  WAS  HEATED  OVI- R  A  LARGE  GAS  BURNKR 
FOR  ONE  HOUR.  AND  THE  VOLUME  OF  DISTILLED  WATER  FROM  THE 
CONDENSER  MKASURED.  THE  CONDENSER  OF  EACH  STILL  WAS  FILLED 
TO  FULL  CAPACITY  WITH  WATER  OF  THE  SAME  TEMPERATURE.  THE 
GAS  PRESSURE  AND  ALL  OTHER  CONDITIONS  WERE  KEPT  AS  NEARLY 
THE      SAME      IN      BOTH      CAS'  S      AS      POSSIBLE. 

THE      VOLUME      OF      DISTILLED    -WATER      PRODUCED      BY     THE      RALSTON 
NEW-PROCESS      STILL      IN      THESE      TESTS       WAS      22.58      PER     CENT.     MORE     THAN 
THAT      PRODUCED      BY      THE      SANITARY      STILL. 

THE      DIMENSIONS      OF      THE      TWO      STILLS      TESTED      ARE      AS      BELOW: 

RALSTON    NEW-PROCESS   STILL.  SANITARY      STILL. 

DIAMETER      AT      BOTTOM      OF      RETORT,  9  INCHES.  12   INCHES. 

II  II  TOp  II  II  g  ••  J0  II 

"                  "        CONDENSER,                                       9             "  10           " 

TOTAL  HEIGHT,                                                                     14            "  18           " 
YOURS      RESPECTFULLY, 

RICKETTS     &  BANKS. 

$1,000  CHALLENGE  ACCEPTED. 

We,  The  A.  R.  Bailey  Mfg.  Co.,  hereby  agree  to  pay  to  the  Cuprigraph  Co.,  of  Chica- 
go, $1,000  if,  upon  one  or  more  tests,  the  Ralston  New  Process  Still  No.  981  does  not 
produce  a  larger  quantity  of  water  per  hour  than  any  Still  now  made  by  that  company,  it 
being  understood  that  the  condensing  water  shall  be  kept  below  a  temperature  of  190° 
Fahr.  ;  or  our  No.  1181  Still  may  be  used  (which  is  the  same  size  as  the  Sanitary  Still) 
without  this  condition  as  to  condensing  water.  This  acceptance  is  given  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  <  uprigraph  Co.  shall  pay  us,  within  five  days  from  the  close  of  said  test,  #1  ,<  00 
lawful  money  if  the  amount  of  water  produced  by  their  Stills  shall  fall  below  that  of  the 
Ralston  New  Process  Stills.  (Signed)  The  A.  R.  Bailey  Mfg.  Co. 


$1,000  REWARD. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  hereby  agree  to  pay  to  any  charitable  institution  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  if  we  fail  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  committee  of  twelve  disin- 
terested men  the  following  : 

1  That  the  Ralston  New-Process  Stills  are  more  convenient  of  operation  than  the 
so-called  Sanitary  Stills. 

2.  That  they  are  far  superior  in  manufacture  and  construction. 

3.  That  the  Sanitary  Stills  can  be  made  in  any  tin  shop  in  the  country  ;  whereas  the  parts 
of  the  Ralston  New  Process  Stills  are  spun  and  drawn  from  solid  sheet  metal  by  expensive 
machinery,  thereby  adding  greatly  to  their  durability  and  appearance. 

4.  That  the  so-called  Sanitary  Stills  do  not  aerate  the  water  with  sterilized  air  as  claimed 
by  them. 

5.  That  these  Stills  are  not  "  the  only  ones  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government  " 
as  claimed  by  them. 

6    That  the  Philippine  Expedition  was  not  "  fully  equipped,"  as  claimed. 

7.  That  every  principle  now  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Sanitary  Stills  has  been  used 
by  us  in  years  past,  many  of  which  have  been  discarded  for  improvements. 

8.  That  every  Still  brought  out  by  the  Cuprigraph  Co  since  they  started  the  business  is 
an  imitation  of  our  various  models,  except  one,  which  was  an  imitation  of  a  Still  made  un 
years  before  by  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer  for  recovering  alcohol. 

9.  That  the  internal  reservoir  for  retaining  the  distilled  water  and  preventing  the  St  "\ 
from  boi'ing  dry  was  adopted  by  the  Cuprigraph  Co.  nearly  two  years  after  we  had  used  it 
in  the  Ralston  New  Process  Still,  a  patent  on  which  is  now  pending. 


The  Ralston  New-Process  Stills  are  the  Best  in  the  World. 

Highest  Award  and  Gold  Medal  Received  at  the  Omaha  Exposition. 

Officially  Endorsed  by  the  Ralston  Health  Club  of  America. 

Our  New  1899  Model,  No.  982,  with  Non-Corrodible,  Plated  Finish,  only  $10. 
The  Cheapest  Still  in  the  World,  Built  on  Honor,  Made  to  Last,  and  the  only 
One  1  hat  Uses  Sterilized  Air  for  RbaErating  the  Water. 


tm- 


OFFICIAL  ENDORSEMENT  OF  THE    RALSTON   HEALTH 
CLUB  OF    AMERICA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  12,  1898. 
I  have  examined  every  water-still  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market  up  to  the  prestnt 
time,  and  have  voluntarily  informed  the  makers  of  the  New  Process  Water-Still  that  theirs 
embodies  all  the  advantages  of  the  others,  with  the  addition  of  several  decided  improve- 
ments which  give  greater  convenience  of  operation  and  purer  water.  They  are  also  more 
perfect  in  construction,  made  of  better  materials,  and  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

WEBSTER   EDGERLY,  President  Ralston  Health  Club. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY   BY 


The  A.  R.  Bailey  Mfg.  Co. 

Offices:   54  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK. 

May  be  obtained  from  our  large  dealers  in  every  large 
city  of  the  country. 
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Problem  362. 

By  E.  Lindmakk. 

Black—  N':ne   Pieces 


McCray  s  Patent  Sanitary- 
Refrigerating  System* 

Hygienic  and   Economic  Perfection 


White     Fourteen  Pieces. 
White  males  in  two  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 
No.  356. 
Key-move,  K—  K  6. 
Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H..  University  of 
nta  ;  H.  W.  Barrv.   Boston;    the  Rev.  I.'W. 
Bieber,    Bethlehem.    Pa  ;  C.   P.    Putnev,   Indepen- 
dence, la.;  the  Rev.    P.    H.    Johnston,    Elizabeth  ! 

Rev.  J.  <;.  Law,  Oca  a.  Pl.t.;  C.  Q. 
I)'-  Prance,  Lincoln,  Neb  ;  1  A  Graves,  Chicago; 
C,  P.  McMullan  Madison  C.  H.,  Va  ;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  the  Rev.  A.  De  R.  M.-ares. 
Baltimore;  Prof.  C.  D.  Schmitt,  Unive 
Tennessee;  C,  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville.  W.  Va.; 
Dr  Walter  Woodman,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  T.  R. 
eville,  NV  C.j  the  Rev.  K.  C.  His- 
kell.  Battle   Creek,  la;  Dr.  F.  D.   Haldeman,  Ord, 

wall,  Conn. ;  J    Cussi 
Allen,  Va  ;    P.  B.  0  'th  Conway,  N.   H.; 

vville.  Pa.;  H.  Keteham, 
Vericennes.    Vt  :  M.     Crown,    Waco,    Tex.;  H.    A. 
.    N".     J.;    the    Rev.    L.   Water- 
man,  Ti.ton,    N*.    H  ;  N.    Si.    Edwards,   Appleton, 
Wi>.;  C.   J.   Crandall.    Lower   Hrule,    S.    D 

Blissfield,  Mich.;  J.   F.,  Port  Perrv,    Oiu  ; 
J.  M.  II..  Wooster,  O. 

"(Jtiaint  and  interesting "— M.  W. 
H  ;  "A  very  K"od  problem,  but  hardly  economi- 
cal or  firs-  -.■:  lsS.  The  obviously  safe  tetreat  (B  2) 
for  the  Black  K,  makes  the  key-move  apparent  " 
H.  W.  B  ;  "A  creditable  composition,  thoroughly 
uniaue  and  up  to  date  "  I.  W.  p.  ;  "A  novelty  in- 
deed, a  one"  C.  P.  P  :  "Very  clever" 
—  F.  H.  J  ;  "Simple  but  neat"  J.  (i.  L.j  Unusu- 
ally novel  '  :  "Very  ingenious  puz- 
zle, key  hard  to  find"  J.  A.  (1.;  "A  daisy  and 
very  uncommon"  ('.  P.  McM.j  "Ingenious  but 
not  very  difficult  " — H.  W.  P.;  "Shows  how  a  little 
in  become  a  mighty  force  "—A.  Da  R.  M. 


iin-t- 


Tiit  illustration  snows  a  type  recently  boUt  especially  for  ill*  Exeelleaey  u 

Imii»,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  D.  M.  Ferry,  ol  Detroit     It  \a  Porcelain  Tile 
Lined,  and  ha  1  being  iced  from  oatd 

of  germs.     They  are  lined  with  selected  wood  or  porcelain,  avoiding  the  malodorous  and 
always  arise    from  zinc.       (Let  us  send  you  the  opinion   of   Dr. 
Cyrus  Edson,  Supt.  of  New  York  Board  of  Health,  on  this  point.)      These  vital  improve- 
ments are  only  two  details  in  the  perfection  of  McCray's  Refrigerating  System.    It  is  by 
far  the  most  economical  of  ice.      (Supt.  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  writes  :  "  //  e  confidently  expect  y  nr  refrigeratori  to  pay  for  tkem- 
'n  six  months,  at  present  rate  of  saving."  )    It  offers  one-third  to  one-half  more  cooling 
space  than  any  other.     The  insulation  is  absolutely  the  best  ;  the  inside  never  sweats,  and 
■  ays  (even  in  ice  chamber)^  rf, ,  tly  dry  and 

THE    PRE-EMINENT    HYCIENIC   VALUE  of  the  McCray  Refrigeraor  places 
it  above  all  others.     I".  rs  e\  ery  real  merit  ol  every  other  refngerat 

many  that  belong  to  it  alone,      [n  construction  and  appearance  it  is  unsurpassed. 

ISN'T    IT   WORTH    YOUR    WHILE  to  look  a  little  further  into  the  matt 
sanitary  refrigeration?    We  gladly  send  a  full  treatment  of  it.     Hundreds  of  phys 
and  health  institutions,  after  long  trial,  ha\e  given  our  system   highest  praise.     We  make 
the  smallest  and  the  largest  refrigerators  for  apartments,  markets,  hotels,  or  storehouses. 
Let  us  send  catalogues  and  estimates. 

ALL    WORK   ABSOLUTELY    SATISFACTORY. 


No    30,  for  Hotels  and  Public  In-tit sttoaa  :  >>"<>    38,  for 
Private  Bealdenoeaj   ><>.    10,  for  Meat   Market  sup- 
Era  Cold-storage  H<>use«;  >'o.  50,  for  Groceries  and  Me.  t  'Markets. 


No.  357. 
Kt     Kt  >!! 


g-R  ,1 

1.  — 

For  B  x  Q       Q  x  Kt 


B-Kt  2,  mate 


Kt— R  5,  mate 


P-Kt 


<2  x  H 
P     Kt  5  ch 


H-Kt  5,  mate 


P— Kt  5,  mate 


Q— R  3,  mate 


QzB, orfrom  Kx  Kt  (must; 
Kt'i 


sin  i  « —  r«i I     1  mil    (.row  ing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  I. en  ox   Sprayer  Company,  of 
Pitt-inelil 

!  ' 

I  dealt rv, 

I    but  few 

; 

.  cly  illus- 

■  ■ 


WE   GUARANTEE 

CATALOGUES 

plies;   N< 

<  USTOM  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  &  COLD  STORAGE  CO., 

Main  Oflleea  and  I  :i<  tor-  ,  71-S1  Mill  St  ,  Kentlallville.  ind. 


Our  Refrigerators  may  be  seen  at  any  of  our  depots  , 

Chicago,  183  W.  Van  IlurenSt.;   Boston,  .1 8   Cnmnei  Hal  St.;  Philadelphia,  I 
SI   :  Washington,  1310  IN' una.  Av<  .;  Ital!  :'-nore,  11   \V.  Knvi  tie  St.;  (  1cm 
Ml  Sheriff  St.  i  Detroit,  7  and  :»  Cllflbrd  st. 


Market 
land, 


for  Private  Residences, 
Hotels.  Clubs.  Public  In- 
stitutions. Markets 
ceries,  Cold  Storage. etc. 
More  physicians,  public 
institutions,  and  promi- 
nent men  are  purchas- 
ing McCray  Sanitary  Re- 
frigerators   than    any 

A  POOR  REFRIC- 
ERATOR       as  deadly 

i  sewer.  Unless 
the  circulation  constant- 
ly sends  a  current  of 
pure  air  into  every  cor- 
ner, and  unless  the  right 
materials  are  used,  food 
must  become  tainted. 
McCray  Patent  Re- 
frigerators are  the 
\  mg  perfect 

ion,  having  no 
dead  air  spaces  for  birth 


*Tsr>^*?T^*r>r'T^sr*!?Tr'i!?T^>^Tsro>rT^*!?T^Ts^^ 


y  x  p 


Kt  x  p 


l:     Kt 

Kt— Q  7,  mate 

K  x  Kt  (musO 
Q     K   S 

Q  mates 

Any 

Kt     Kt  3 

J. 

H     Kt  j.  mate 

Q  x  Kt 

11  x  P,  mate 

Px  Kt 

Kl     R5,  mate 

«...  to  California 

■ 

: 

I  Mr.  U 

1 

.   irk. 


P     kt  « 


Any  1 
Other  variations  depend  upon  those  Riven. 
Solution    received  from    M.   NV.  H  ,   H.  \V.  P..  I. 
W.  B.,C    V    P. 
Cotnmi  '  ■  nil  bul  obscure,  rat  I  • 

1  ■:  ill  1..  Tit.   and    not    without    fault  8"      M.   W.    II   ;   "A 

reposition  *'     H.  W.    B, ; 

s,  and  perplexing,    bul    somewhat   diffuse 
and    out  nton    thoi  ought)]  1 

W     B.J  "An    Old    friend   I  ten"— C. 

•  ■  \    key-mo'  •  een  re- 

We    haven't     thl 

-    SI    solving  this 

a  any  othi  - 

than  I 

!   'I  .  arid  Prank  iab.,  go) 

I  3S4-     J-  I-    Knerr,  P 


Christian  Cleanliness. 

V\  '  UN  da  yon  pi  rull  scus- 

« '  munion 

table  which  you  would  not 

home? 

The  use  ot    the   indi 

<  ,11111111 

tO  <  oll- 

\  i,  uon      w  ■       like  to 

know  where  it  b  u 
tisfai  uon  ii  . 
•    MW  ftrr  b—k 

tend  J'KF.E 
-  \NM  \RY  COWMIMON    Ol   II  IT  COMPANY 

Box    L  Rochester,  N.  N  ■ 


EUROPE 

,11  ,. 

1899 


D«    r..t- 

t,  ,  ■- 

ltiKli- 

(  lass 

:  <  .  ntral 


■  urs,    Hedlterran<  an.  Italy;  all  p 
1  mi  pe;  British  Isles j         Nor- 

\\  .l\  .     N  O:   I  ||   4    .1  p.    . 

well-matured  itii 

doctors.  Select  psrti 

10, June  14 ; and  lulv  ».    UneqtiaUed arrangements.    Indu* 

lide,"  Must  .  Ire.  . 
\.   i>i    1  in  1  1  B,   1 J   B  oadway,  Dept,  «  .  N.  Y. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


NEGOTIATIONS  WITH    FILIPINOS. 

HHE  mails  have  been  bringing  to  light  some  statements  con- 
*■  cerning  the  relations  between  the  United  States  authorities 
and  the  Filipinos  prior  to  the  conflict  of  February  4  which  press 
despatches  did  not  cover.  Correspondence  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (anti-expansionist),  for  instance,  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  conferences  held  before  the  outbreak  from  that 
contained  in  Aguinaldo's  proclamations.  An  account  is  given  of 
three  conferences  between  Brigadier-General  Hughes  and  two 
other  American  officers  with  an  equal  number  of  Filipino  repre- 
sentatives.    We  quote  from  a  letter  dated  January  18  : 

Correspondent  John  F.  Bass. 

"At  the  first  meeting  of  these  committees  it  came  to  light  that 
the  Philippine  government  could  not  control  the  people.  Much 
as  the  government  would  like  a  compromise,  the  people  will  take 
nothing  short  of  national  independence,  with  an  American  pro- 
tectorate. 

"'  Has  any  foreign  power  recognized  your  government? '  asked 
Colonel  Crowder. 

"'No.' 

"'  Have  you  been  recognized  even  as  belligerents? ' 

"'No.' 

"'Then  the  United  States  and  Spain  are  the  only  powers  recog- 
nized here. ' 

"'Yes.' 

"Then  the  United  States  is  responsible  to  other  nations  for 
these  islands? ' 

'"Yes. ' 

"'If  we  should  leave  what  would  happen  to  you?  ' 

"The  Philippine  committee  held  up  their  hands  in  dismay. 
'Do  not  leave  us,  for  other  powers  would  come  in  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  island.' 

"Then,  if  our  remaining  here  is  a  benefit  why  do  you  insist 
on  making  trouble?  ' 

"'The  people  are  beyond  control. ' 

"Colonel  Smith  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  present  Philippine 
government  has  never  really  been  elected  by  the  people,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  government.     General  Hughes. 


after  dressing  down  the  Philippine  commission,  sent  them  back 
to  Malolos  to  bring  next  time  more  reasonable  demands. 

"The  end  of  the  conference  brought  forth  no  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement.  The  people  of  the  United  States  must  make  up  their 
minds  either  to  fight  for  these  islands  or  to  give  them  up.  A 
protectorate  is  at  present  out  of  the  question,  at  least  such  a  pro- 
tectorate as  the  native  demands.  His  ideas  are  vague,  but  what 
he  really  means  is  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  Filipinos.  This 
ideal  is  all  very  well  in  theory,  and  no  doubt  will  inspire  the 
people  to  make  a  strong  fight ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  acts  of  half-wild 
peoples,  who  will  undoubtedly  soon  return  to  their  internal  feuds. 
Besides  this,  if  the  United  States  are  to  get  anything  out  of  these 
islands,  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  absolute  control.  As 
soon  as  Americans  begin  to  develop  the  interior  of  the  country, 
the  only  thing  that  will  protect  the  American  pioneer  will  be  mili- 
tary force.      It  will  be  the  old  story  of  Indian  fighting  over  again. 

"A  second  meeting  of  the  two  committees  brought  out  a  defi- 
nite demand  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents.  Exactly  what  this 
demand  was  it  is  not  at  present  thought  best  to  make  public,  but 
I  can  say  that  the  demand  was  unreasonable.  The  native  Fili- 
pino is  the  most  unsatisfactory  man  to  deal  with  in  the  world. 
He  has  no  measure  of  value  except  the  gullibility  of  the  man  he 
is  dealing  with.  So,  in  political  relations,  the  milder  we  are  and 
the  more  concessions  we  are  ready  to  make,  the  more  unreason- 
able the  insurgent  becomes  and  the  more  arrogant  in  his  demands. 
I  sometimes  think  that  this  people  are  nearer  the  monkey  than  the 
man.  Conceive,  if  you  can,  a  people  made  up  of  individuals 
without  the  least  consistency  of  character  — anything  to  anybody 
at  any  time.  One  day  a  Filipino  may  be  your  sworn  friend,  and 
the  next  day  he  may  stab  you  in  the  back,  and  that  without 
provocation.  This  character  is  not  due  to  volatile  weakness  of 
character,  but  to  total  absence  of  character,  for  the  Filipino  is 
phlegmatic  and  unemotional  in  the  extreme 

"The  demands  of  the  insurgents  were,  in  sum,  that  we  should 
grant  the  islands  independence  first,  and  then  proclaim  a  protec- 
torate afterward.  Colonel  Crowder  asked  the  committee  what 
would  happen  to  their  dreams  of  independence  if  Germany,  now 
parading  a  large  fleet  at  Hongkong,  should  land  in  Cebu  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  ;  the  United  States  would  then  be  obliged 
to  ignore  all  insurgent  claims  and  deal  directly  with  Germany. 
This  dilemma  seemed  to  surprise  the  natives.  They  further  in- 
sisted that  a  status  should  be  arranged  between  the  United  States 
and  insurgent  troops,  so  that  disturbances  would  be  prevented. 
The  American  committee  refused,  saying  that  they  could  not  de- 
clare a  truce  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  if  Aguinaldo  gave  the 
same  instructions  to  his  troops  that  we  gave  to  ours,  there  would 
be  no  trouble.  So  insistent  were  the  insurgents  on  this  point  that 
the  American  commissioners  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Philip- 
pine government  needed  some  recognition  from  the  United  States 
Government  in  order  to  prop  it  up  with  its  own  people.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  the  Germans  are  trying  to  get  the  United  States 
to  recognize  the  insurgents  as  belligerents." 

The  same  correspondent,  Mr.  John  F.  Bass,  wrote  under  date 
of  January  24  : 

"The  proclamation  of  President  McKinley,  issued  as  it  was 
without  any  previous  negotiation  with  the  insurgents  or  any  per- 
mission to  General  Otis  to  enforce  it,  has  for  the  moment  united 
all  disintegrating  elements  among  the  insurgents  and  brought 
about  a  crisis  which  necessitates  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  army 
in  Manila.  The  insurgents  have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
immediate  action  before  the  expected  American  reinforcements 
arrive.  The  congress  at  Malolos  has  conferred  by  vote  the  right 
upon  Aguinaldo  to  make  war  against  the  United  States. 

"An  insurgent  friend  of  mine  some  time  ago  said  to  me  :  'You 
need  fear  nothing  in  Manila  so  long  as  the  "fat  ones"  remain,' 
meaning  by  'fat  ones  '  the  rich  natives.     Two  weeks  ago  the  'fat 
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ones  '  began  to  leave  Manila,  and  a  week  ago  the  common  people 
left  the  city  in  a  body.  The  rich  went  to  Hongkong,  the  poor  to 
the  country.  Everything  points  to  a  coming  conflict,  and  the 
American  authorities  are  certainly  showing  a  commendable  zeal 
in  making  every  preparation  to  save  life  and  property.  The  in- 
surgents boast  that  they  can  take  Manila  in  a  few  hours." 

Consul  Oscar  F.  Williams. 
The  United  States  consul  at  Manila,  O.   F.  Williams,  wrote  a 
letter   to   the   editor   of   the   Rochester   (N.   Y.)    Democrat   ami 
Chronicle  (Rep.),  under  date  of  January  iS.  concerning  "the  true 
inwardness  of  our  position,"  as  follows  : 

"H  inorkd  Friend  : — I  note  a  garbled  and  distorted  statement 
running  through  the  papers  that  I  advocated  buying  or  bribing 
the  submission  of  the  Filipinos.  This  is  false.  What  I  did  argue 
was  that  from  May  i  to  August  13  they  were  our  allies,  aiding 
greatly  in  the  capture,  restraint,  and  defeat  of  a  common  enemy, 
and  that  for  such  aid  they  should  be  modestly  paid  ;  that  such 
payment  was  just  and  would  cement  good  feeling;  that  but  for 
the  beleaguering  of  Manila  by  them  the  army  (15.000)  of  Spain 
would  not  have  surrendered  to  us  August  13,  but  would  have 
red  in  the  strongholds  of  the  provinces  and  on  other  islands, 
and  that  for  their  capture  and  subjugation  long  time,  many  lives, 
and  vast  treasure  must  have  been  expended.  That  had  Agui- 
naldo  not  done  this  at  a  trifling  expense  in  equipment  and  com- 
missary, contrasted  with  what  it  must  have  cost  us,  America 
would  mourn  great  loss  of  life.  Again,  while  we  criticize  the 
government  of  Aguinaldo,  his  has  been  the  only  restraining  power 
in  these  populous  islands  since  May  1,  except  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  Manila  and  Cavite,  and  if  the  United  States  were  to  take  over 
the  Spanish  East  Indies  to-day  a  ledger  might  show  them  to  be 
worth  a  hundred  millions  of  gold  more  than  they  would  have  been 
had  not  the  dictatorial  command  of  Aguinaldo  withheld  the  torch 
of  Filipinos  who  were  determined  to  burn  all  Spanish  and  Roman 
Catholic  property. 

"I  had  many  conferences  in  May  and  June  with  Aguinaldo  and 
his  leaders,  and  told  them  that  the  whole  world  was  looking  at 
them  to  judge  their  conduct,  and  that  if  incendiaries  and  looters 
had  liberty  the  whole  Filipino  race  would  be  condemned  as  guilty. 
Aguinaldo  pledged  observance  of  my  advice,  and  I  am  bound  to 
give  him  a  full  measure  of  credit. 

"I  wrote  Washington,  'not  one  cent  for  bribery,  but  honest  gold 
for  honest  debt,'  and  I  believe  our  great  nation  will  honor  my 
position.  We  argue  that  patriotism  is  a  sentiment  of  noble  minds. 
All   well — now  let  us  remember   that  during   the  last  eighteen 


months  the  number  of  Filipinos  who  have  voluntarily  filled  patriot 
graves  is  greater  than  the  number  of  Americans  now  on  the 
Philippine  Islands.  To  be  blind  is  cruel  !  To  be  unjust  is  to 
stain  our  nation  ! 

"I  believe  the  application  of  the  'Golden  Rule  '  will  effect  all 
by  diplomacy,  which  otherwise  will  cost  thousands  of  lives  and 
millions  more  of  gold. 

"The  new  commission  means  long  conferences  and  the  post- 
ponement of  the  end. 

"  I  have  in  several  letters  to  the  President  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  covered  contested  topics,  and  have,  if  you  please, 
been  alone  in  these  lines,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  and  that  the 
people  should  now  know  through  the  press  the  true  inwardness 
of  our  position  here.  As  usual,  cordially, 

aO.   F.  Williams. 

" United  States  Consulate,  Manila,  P.  I., 
"January  18,  1S99." 

Representative  Charles  H.  Grosvenor. 

Another  contribution  to  the  story  of  negotiations  appears  in 
The  Congressional  Record  of  March  3  in  the  shape  of  a  speech  by 
Representative  Charles  H.  Grosvenor  (Rep.)  of  Ohio,  entitled 
"The  Assaults  on  the  Administration."  This  speech  was  deliv- 
ered on  February  27  to  show  that  there  had  not  been  "one  Ameri- 
can shot  fired  aggressively  against  any  Filipinos,"  that  "there 
never  was  any  alliance  or  any  connection  or  any  suggestion  bind- 
ing either  in  morals  or  law  between  Aguinaldo  or  anybody  else 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States."  Mr.  Grosvenor 
added:  "I  shall  not  be  turned  aside  and  I  shall  not  belittle  my 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  by  talking  about  an  alli- 
ance, a  treaty  made  by  a  consul  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  nor  will  anybody  who  has  any  respect  for  himself  as  a 
lawyer  or  an  intelligent  citizen  do  so."  And  again  :  "I  will  give 
the  records  to  the  country — that  not  only  was  there  never  any 
alliance  or  combination  or  obligations  sought  or  entered  into  or 
accepted  with  Aguinaldo,  but  that  upon  each  attempt  and  solicita- 
tion that  he  made  he  was  ruthlessly  driven  out  of  court  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  and  the  orders  of  the  men  executing 
his  commands." 

The  first  official  document  quoted  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  is  a  de- 
spatch to  Admiral  Dewey  from  Secretary  Long  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, dated  May  26,  1S9S,  directing  him  to  exercise  discre- 
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tion   most  fully  in  all  matters,  expressing  entire  confidence  in 

him,  and  concluding  : 

"It  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible  and  consistent  for  your  success  and 
safety,  not  to  have  political  alliances  with  the  insurgents  or  any  faction  in 
the  islands  that  would  incur  liability  to  maintain  their  cause  in  the  future." 

To  which  Admiral  Dewey  replied,  after  expressing  thanks  for 

confidence  (June  3)  : 

"  Have  acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  Department's  instructions  therein 
from  beginning,  and  I  have  entered  into  no  alliance  with  the  insurgents  or 

with  any  faction.  This  squadron  can  reduce  the  defenses  of  Manila  at 
any  moment,  but  it  is  considered  useless  until  the  arrival  of  sufficient 
United  States  forces  to  retain  possession.  " 

Aguinaldo.  says  Mr.  Grosvenor,  was  at  some  British  posses- 
sion on  May  I,  the  date  of  Dewey's  victory,  and  on  May  26,  the 
date  of  Secretary  Long's  despatch.  Aguinaldo  "made  his  escape 
from  there,"  continues  Mr.  Grosvenor,  "by  virtue  of  an  accom- 
modation extended  to  him  by  an  American  consul  upon  the 
despatch-boat  McCulloch,  and  arrived  at  Manila  about  the  15th 
of  June."  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  asked  if  Aguinaldo  did  not  come 
to  Manila  by  invitation  of  Dewey.  Mr.  Grosvenor  answered, 
"No  ;  a  request  was  sent  to  Dewey  to  let  him  come,  and  Dewey 
said,  '  Let  him  come. '"  Recurring  to  this  matter  in  a  later  part  of 
his  speech  Mr.  Grosvenor  said  : 

"The  fact  about  it  is  that  Mr.  Pratt,  an  overofficious  consul- 
general  of  the  United  States,  located  at  Singapore,  a  British  pos- 
session, telegraphed  the  State  Department  at  Washington  on  the 
27th  of  April  as  follows  : 

"'General  Aguinaldo  gone  my  instance  Hongkong  arrange  with  Dewey 
cooperation  insurgents  Manila.' 

"And  the  whole  outfit  that  the  gentlemen  [administration 
critics]  have  fastened  upon  with  so  much  avidity  is  included  with 
the  following  telegram  sent  to  the  consul-general  at  Hongkong  : 

"  '  Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader,  here.  Will  come  Hongkong  arrange  with 
commodore  for  general  cooperation  insurgents  Manila  if  desired.  Tele- 
graph.—Pratt.' 

"The  commodore's  reply  reading  thus  : 

"'  Tell  Aguinaldo  come  soon  as  possible.— Dewey.' 

"I  consider  and  believe  all  fair  men  will  consider  that  these 
communications  between  Pratt  and  the  Hongkong  consulate  and 
Aguinaldo  were  unauthorized  and  absolutely  void,  for  it  can  not 
be  supposed  for  a  minute  that  Aguinaldo  was  ignorant  of  the 
powerless  character  of  the  office  held  by  Pratt  to  so  negotiate. 
These  negotiations  took  place  in  the  early  days  of  May,  and  in- 
deed the  first  despatch  to  which  I  have  referred  was  dated  April 
27,  before  the  fall  of  Manila,  but  it  was  a  solicitation  upon  the 
part  of  Pratt,  acting  as  the  representative  of  Aguinaldo,  that 
Aguinaldo  might  be  permitted  to  go  to  Manila,  and  doubtless 


Dewey,  acting  as  any  other  man  under  like  circumstances  would 
act,  was  willing  to  see  Aguinaldo  and  learn  from  him  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  that  body  of  insurgents  to  which  he  nominally  be- 
longed. ...  A  thousand  times  during  our  Civil  War  prominent 
men  of  the  South  were  invited  to  visit  our  camps  and  talk  with 
commanders  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  country.  .  .  . 
Every  available  source  of  information  is  justly  operated  by  a 
commander  under  these  circumstances.  But  lest  there  should  be 
any  doubt  about  it,  on  the  16th  of  June  Secretary  Day  flatly  repu- 
diated every  act,  and  while  Mr.  Pratt  seems  to  have  squirmed 
under  it,  he  denies  having  made  any  negotiations,  for  on  the  19th 
of  June  he  telegraphs  : 

"Secretary  of  State,  Washington  : 
"'No  intention  negotiate.     Left  that  Dewey  who  desired  Aguinaldo  come. 

" '  Pratt.' 
"When  Aguinaldo  got  to  Manila  he  very  soon  learned  what  his 
relation  was  to  be,  and  Mr.  Pratt,  under  date  of  June  21,  notifies 
the  Department  that  Aguinaldo  would  have  returned  to  Manila  in 
any  event." 

Mr.  Grosvenor  takes  up  other  State-Department  correspondence 
about  the  actions  and  despatches  by  Mr.  Pratt  (see  The  Literary 
Digest,  January  iS)  including  a  despatch  of  July  28  in  which  Mr. 
Pratt  declares  that  he  "declined  even  to  discuss  with  General 
Aguinaldo  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States,"  held  out  no 
hopes,  committed  the  Government  in  no  way  whatever,  never 
acted  upon  the  assumption  that  our  cooperation  was  to  further 
any  plan  of  his  own  or  pledged  us  to  recognize  any  political 
claims  he  might  put  forward.  Mr.  Grosvenor  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  services  of  Mr.  Pratt  were  thereafter  dispensed  with,  and 
says  in  another  place : 

"No  doubt  Mr.  Pratt  w7as  in  some  sort  of  a  combination,  but 
what  I  said  .  .  .  was  that  the  very  moment  the  State  Department 
heard  Pratt  had  entered  upon  any  such  negotiation  they  forbade 
him  to  talk  to  Aguinaldo  upon  any  such  subject." 

Taking  up  the  allegations  concerning  the  furnishing  of  Agui- 
naldo with  arms,  Mr.  Grosvenor  says  : 

"I  find  this,  dated  the  15th  of  June,  following  immediately 
Williams's  [United  States  consul  at  Manila]  despatch  to  Mr. 
Day: 

"'  At  a  conference  with  General  Aguinaldo,  the  head  of  the  movement,  I 
was  told  that  they  had  now  above  4,500  Mauser  rifles  taken  from  the  Span- 
iards, and  had  also  abundant  ammunition.' 

"Now,  that  answers  the  whole  of  this  story." 

Asked  if  he  meant  to  say  that  Dewey  did  not  furnish  them  with 

arms,  Mr.  Grosvenor  answered  : 

"No;  they  took  arms.     I  admit  that  he  permitted  him  [Agui- 


a  slight  addition  to  this  white  man's  burden. 

—  The  Journal,  Detroit. 
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naldo]  —  he  being  on  the  shore  and  Dewey  being  on  board  of 
ship,  there  being  no  forces  of  the  country  there — he  permitted  him 
to  take  from  the  Spanish  arms  in  the  arsenal  at  Cavite  a  certain 
number  of  guns  and  amount  of  ammunition." 

Mr.  Grosvenor  declared  that  these  arms  had  not  been  captured 

by  our  Government :    "They  [our  forces]  had  never  put  a  foot  on 

shore.     There  is  the  trouble  my  friend  [who  had  raised  the  point] 

loring  under.      We  never  sent  one  armed  man  on  shore  until 

long  after  this." 

espatch  from  Consul  Williams  to  Secretary  Day,  June  16, 
is  quoted  : 

•  future  advantage  I  am  maintaining  cordial  relations  with  Genera! 
Aguinaldo,  having  stipulated  BubmissiveneSS  to  our  forces  when  treating 
for  their  return  bi 

retary  I 'ay's  reply  of  approval.  August  4.  is  also  quoted, 
the  two  showing  "an  absolute  prohibition  up  to  that  date  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Aguinaldo  so  far  as  to  make  any  agreement 
or  stipulation  with  him." 

Mr.  Grosvenor's  attention  was  called,  by  Mr.  Settle,  to  Consul 
Williams's  letter  of  May  24  to  Mr.  Day  [Public  Document  No.  62] 
which  reads  : 

"SIR:  1  have  the  honor  to  report  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
surgents of  these  islands  in  preparation  for  more  successful  war  against 
Spain. 

"i  Ifflcers  have  visited  me  during  the  darkness  of  night  to  inform  the  fleet 
and  me  of  their  operations,  and  to  report  increase  of  strength. 

'  At  a  conference  with  General  Aguinaldo,  the  head  of  the  movement,  I 
it  they  had  now  above  4.500  Mauser  rifles  taken  from  the  Span- 
iards, and  had  also  abundant  ammunition.  Until  the  present  they  have  been 
fatally  crippled  in  these  resi" 

"  Last  week  Major  Gonzales  captured  two  buffalo-cartloads  of  rifle  am- 
munition from  the  Spaniards.  To-day  I  executed  a  power  of  attorney 
whereby  General  Aguinaldo  releases  to  his  attorneys  in  fact  8400,000  now 
in  bank  in  Hongkong,  so  that  money  therefrom  can  pay  for  3,000  stand  of 
arms  brought  there  and  expected  here  to-morrow. 

"The  same  sources  informed  me  that  about  37,000  insurgents  stand  ready 
to  aid  United  States  forces,  and  General  Aguinaldo's  headquarters  were 
M.  at  7  o'clock  surrounded  by  500  to  1,000  men  eager  to  enlist.  I  was 
there  at  that  hour  and  saw  the  men. 

"My  relations  with  all  are  cordial,  and  I  manage  to  keep  them  so  fro  bono 
publico. 

••  When  General  Merritt  arrives  he  will  find  large  auxiliary  land  forces 
adapted  to  Ins  service  and  used  to  this  climate." 

Mr.  Settle  asked  :  "Now,  while  a  consul  may  not  make  a  treaty. 
does  not  the  gentleman  see  the  force  of  the  situation  when  he 
communicates  those  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  puts  this 
Government  in  possession  of  them?"  Mr.  Grosvenor  replied: 
"  Yes  ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  Secretary  of  State  at  once  repu- 
diates the  whole  business." 

The  actions  of  Consul  Wildman  at  Hongkong  are  first  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Grosvenor  under  date  of  December  15  when  the  State 
Department  replies  to  a  despatch  of  November  8  from  him.  stating 
that  Agoncillo,  having  full  power  to  represent  the  new  republic 
(if  the  Philippines,  offers  an  alliance.     Says  Mr.  Grosvenor: 

"  Recollect  he  is  offering  an  alliance  here  on  the  i?th  of  Decem- 
ber. My  friends  have  been  thinking  that  there  was  an  alliance 
formed  with  him  way  back  in  June  or  May — they  didn't  know 
when — but  here,  on  the  13th  of  December  Agoncillo  is  represen- 
ting himself,  just  as  he  represented  and  held  out  and  was  em- 
1  here  in  the  city  of  Washington  —  representing  that  he  had 
power  to  make  treaties  for  an  alliance,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  what 
lie  >  an  do. 

"You  may  briefly  advise  Mi.  Agoncillo,  in  case  he  should  call 
upon   you,  that    the    Government    of   the    United   States  does  not 

•:ih  treaties,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  forward  the  de- 
sued  ai ins  and  ammunition. 

"There  we  have   him  up  to  the  1  - 1 1 1  of    December.      Bluffed   out 
or  four  times,  he   is  attempting  to  get  into  some  sort  of  an 
alliance  under  which  he  could  pretend  what  is  now  being  claimed 
on  tln>  tlooi .  " 

Two  6S  from    Mr.    Wildman   to  the   State   Department 

6  and  May  1  1)  are  :■  '.  in  which  Mr.  Wildman  gives 

"wealthy  landholders,  bankers,  and  adv< 

ants  from   four  more  "  wealthy  and 

■  landholdi  b  Philippine  Islands"  (in  Hongkong 


as  political  refugees)  who  desire  to  tender  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Grosvenor  describes  them  as  "all  the  leading 
officials  of  the  Filipinos,"  and  declares  that  "but  for  the  rebellion 
put  on  foot  by  Aguinaldo  we  should  have  peace  ever  since." 

Against  the  rumors  that  "Consul  Wildman  had  done  some- 
thing." Mr.  Grosvenor  sets  these  words  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Moore  : 

"It  you  wrote  Aguinaldo  as  reported  by  the  Hongkong  correspondent  of 
The  Daily  Mail,  your  action  is  disapproved,  and  you  are  forbidden  to 
make  pledges  or  discuss  policy." 

And  Mr.  Wildman 's  answer  of  August  8  : 

"Never  made  pledges  or  discussed  policy  of  America  with  Aguinaldo 
further  than  to  try  and  hold  him  to  promises  make  before  Dewey  took  him 
to  Cavite,  believing  it  my  duty,  it  being  understood  that  my  influence  is 
good,     If  report  contrary,  disavow  it ." 

Regarding  the  actions  of  the  military  authorities.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
states  that  General  Merritt  upon  his  arrival  refused  to  see  Agui- 
naldo. Brigadier-General  Anderson's  communication  to  Agui- 
naldo of  July  4  is  given  in  full.      We  quote  : 

"GENERAL:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  whose  land  forces  I  have  the  honor  to  command  in  this  vicinity, 
being  at  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  has  entire  sympathy  and  most 
friendly  sentiments  for  the  native  people  <<f  t he  Philippine  Islands. 

"For  these  reasons  I  desire  to  have  the  most  amicable  relations  with  you, 
and  to  have  you  and  your  people  cooperate  with  us  in  military  operations 
against  the  Spanish  forces. 

"In  our  operations  it  has  become  necessary  for  us  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Cavite  as  a  base  of  operations.  In  doing  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  your  residence  here  and  the  exercise  by  yourself  and  other  native  citi- 
zens of  all  functions  and  privileges  not  inconsistent  with  military  rule. 

"I  would  be  pleased  to  be  informed  at  once  of  any  misconduct  of  soldiers 
under  my  command,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  my  Government  to  maintain 
order,  and  to  treat  all  citizens  with  justice,  courtesv,  and  kindness. 

"I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  ask  your  excellency  to  instruct  your  offi- 
cials not  to  interfere  with  my  officers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
not  to  assume  that  they  can  not  visit  Cavite  without  permission. 

"Assuring  you  again  of  my  most  friendly  sentiment  and  distinguished 
consideration,  lam,  with  all  respect,  etc." 

Aguinaldo  responded  in  the  same  spirit,  saying  : 

"I  have  already  ordered  my  "people  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  with 
your  officers  and  men,  orders  which  I  shall  reiterate  to  prevent  their  being 
unfulfilled,  hoping  that  you  will  inform  me  of  whatever  misconduct  that 
may  be  done  by  those  in  my  command,  so  as  to  reprimand  them  and  cor- 
respond with  your  wishes." 

Then  General  Anderson  expressed  the  hope  for  a  definite  un- 
derstanding advantageous  to  both,  and  notified  General  Aguinaldo 
that  reinforcements  were  expected  and  that  more  room  for  camps 
and  storeroom  for  supplies  were  needed.  "For  this."  he  said, 
"I  would  like  to  have  your  excellency's  advice  and  cooperation, 
as  you  are  best  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  this  country." 
He  also  wrote  that  our  forces  intended  to  move  promptly  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  added  : 

"I  am  solicitous  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  authority  which  may  result  from 
having  two  sets  of  militarv  officers  exercising  command  in  the  same  place. 
I  am  also  anxious  to  avoid  sickness  by  taking  sanitary  precautions. 
Your  own  medical  officers  have  been  making  voluntary  inspections  with 
nunc  and  fear  epidemic  disease  if  the  vicinity  is  not  made  clean.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  prisoners  work  to  this  end  under  the  ad\  ice  of  the  sur- 
geons? " 

On   August   17,  however,  the   adjutant-general   at  Washington 

received  the  following  despatch  (dated  August  13)  : 

"Suue  occupation  of  the  town  and  suburbs  the  insurgents  on  outside  are 
pressing  demand  for  joint  occupation  of  the  city.    Situation  difficult.    In- 
form me  at  once  how  far  I  shall  proceed  in  forcing  obedience  in  this  matter 
and    others  that    may    arise.     Is    Government    willing   to   use   all   in. 
make  the  natives  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  United  states? 

"Ml   KKI  1   1  . 

"Dl  v.  i  i   " 

The  reply  was  : 

"Major  Gbnerai   Merritt,  Manila,  Philippines 

"  /  hf  President  directs  that  titer?  must  be  mo  joint  occupation  with  the  in- 
turgents.  The  United  states  In  the  possession  of  Manila  City,  Manila  Bay, 
and  b  arbor  must  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  persons  and  property  with- 
in the  territory  occupied  by  their  military  and  naval  forces.  Theinsur- 
ind  all  others  most  recognise  the  military  occupation  and  authority 
of    the  tnd    the   cessation   of   hostilities   proclaimed    by  the 

ent      Use  whatever  means  In  your  Judgment  are  necessary  to  this 
•  .       i  Ing  people  must  I  ike. 

"  By  order  Secretary  of  War,  H.  C    CORBIN, 

"Adjutant  General.  ' 

The  situation,  according  to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  was  this: 

"While  it  can  not  be  denied  the  Filipinos  were  engaged  in  war 
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for  their  own  liberation  from  Spanish  dominion,  yet  they  could 
not  intervene  as  between  the  United  States  and  Spam  and  wrest 
aside  the  inevitable  consequences  of  war.  They  were  under  the 
sovereignty  or  Spam  when  the  war  began,  ana  when,  by  the  pro- 
tocol of  August  u,  war  with  Spain  ceased  for  the  time  being,  the 
possession  of  the  city  of  Manila  was  given  to  the  United  States, 
the  Filipinos  were  transferred  to  the  United  States  in  so  far  as 
the  cession  by  Spain  could  transfer  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
over  which  Spam  had  held  dominion  and  sovereignty,  and  it 
would  have  been  fruitless  and  suicidal  upon  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  have  turned  over  to  a  conscienceless,  unorganized 
rabble  the  government  of  a  city  of  350,000  people  simply  because, 
under  the  inspiration  of  our  war  with  Spain,  they  had  begun  a 
rebellion  against  the  constituted  authorities.  So  the  legal  status 
is  simple;  the  United  States  acquired  the  right  of  possesion  to 
Manilla  and  took  upon  itself  the  obligation  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  hence  could  not  surrender  its  sovereignty,  or  any  part  of  it, 
:■>  Aguinaldo  or  anybody  else 

"  Here  then  appears  the  solution  of  the  whole  controversy  be- 
tween myself  and  my  friends  here.  General  Anderson  was  about 
to  land  his  forces  upon  an  unknown  shore  to  strike  the  Spanish 
military  forces  the  final  blow  ;  and  anxious  to  ascertain  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  proper  location  for  his  camps,  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  his  soldiers,  he  invites 
cooperation  with  Aguinaldo,  who  still  stood  in  the  same  relation 
that  I  have  already  described,  an  insurgent  fighting  the  Spanish. 

"  How  much  of  compromise  or  obligation  grew  out  of  the  mere 
fact  that  Anderson  was  willing  to  utilize,  even  in  the  direction  of 
cooperation,  a  force  that  he  found  in  the  field  ;  how  does  that 
project  itself  forward  into  the  future  of  those  islands?" 

Mr.  Grosvenor  then  gives  the  text  of  the  President's  instruc- 
tions of  May  2S  to  Major-General  Merritt  of  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion, directing  him  to  proclaim  upon  his  arrival  that  we  come  not 
to  make  war  upon  the  people  or  any  faction,  but  to  protect  the 
people  in  their  personal  and  religious  rights ;  also  the  text  of  the 
instructions  of  December  21  to  General  Otis  relative  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  authority  and  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the 
island,  and  the  instructions  of  January  20,  1899,  to  the  advisory 
body  of  Philippine  commissioners.  Copies  are  given  of  General 
Otis's  proclamation  to  the  Filipinos,  January  4,  and  of  despatches 
to  him  from  the  adjutant-general  under  dates  of  December  21  and 
January  1 ,  saying  :  "  The  President  considers  it  of  first  importance 
that  a  conflict  brought  on  by  you  be  avoided  at  this  time  if  pos- 
sible," and  "be  conciliatory  but  firm."  General  Otis's  communi- 
caton  of  January  9  to  General  Aguinaldo  is  quoted,  in  which  he 
regrets  that  Aguinaldo  has  not  a  clear  understanding  of  his  posi- 
tion and  motives,  hopes  that  his  explanation  and  the  conference 
he  has  invited  will  make  them  clear,  and  says:  "The  Filipinos 
appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  we  meditate  attack,  while  I  am 
un  ler  strict  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  avoid 
conflict  in  every  way  possible." 

To  quote  Mr.  Grosvenor  again  : 

"The  President  of  the  United  Statesthas  not  shot  anybody  ex- 
cept in  self-defense.  The  soldiers  of  my  country  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  as  free  from  aggression  as  any  man  on  this  floor  is  free 
from  judicial  judgment,  in  my  opinion,  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
There  has  been  no  aggression,  there  has  been  nothing  but  defen- 
sive conduct  of  the  war  from  the  time  Aguinaldo  conspired  to  do 
it  here,  by  the  organization  that  had  its  root  in  this  city — conspired 
t )  do  it  by  the  hope  that  it  might  precipitate  European  interfer- 
— and  from  that  moment  to  this  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  done  nothing  but  to  defend  her  sons  against  the  deadly 
assaults  of  Aguinaldo. 

"I  protest  that  there  shall  be  no  question  of  who  is  right  or  who 
is  wrong,  or  what  is  to  be  the  future  disposition  of  the  Philippines, 
while  my  brothers  and  your  sons  are  being  shot  down  on  the  bat- 
tle fields  of  the  world  anywhere.  And  I  protest  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  degree  only  in  that  aid  and  comfort  which  comes  from 
protests,  that  comes  from  abuse,  that  comes  from  attacks  by  armed 
forces  of  the  enemy  against  the  Government 

"You  can  not  stop  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  future  dispo- 
sition of  these  islands.  No  man  living  knows  to-day  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  I  know,  I  think  I 


know,  that  the  American  people  have  never  yet  retired  from  any 
position  they  have  taken  by  reason  of  the  demands  of  an  eiicm\ 
in  the  front  or  by  deprecating  friends  in  the  rear." 


GERMAN-AMERICAN      ESTIMATES 
SCHURZ. 


OF     CARL 


"  T  \  J  E  are  not  here  to  form  a  separate  German  nationality,  but 
*  *  honestly  to  do  our  part  in  forming  the  great  American 
nation.  As  Germans  we  have  brought  with  us  valuable  charac- 
teristics. But  we  should  not  regard  ourselves  as  patterns  who 
have  nothing  to  learn,  or  people  who  can  not  find  in  the  Ameri- 


CARL  SCHUKZ. 

cans  qualities  which  we  would  do  well  to  adopt,  both  for  our  own 
and  for  the  public  good.  As  Americans,  we  must  become  Ameri- 
canized, altho  the  term  is  not  popular  with  us.  We  need  not  and 
should  not  become  un-German  ;  we  must  endeavor  to  preserve 
what  is  best  in  the  German  character  and  add  to  it  what  is  best 
in  the  American."  These  utterances  by  Carl  Schurz  are  quoted 
in  the  German-American  press  as  typifying  the  man  himself, 
whose  seventieth  birthday  (March  2)  was  the  occasion  of  many 
celebrations  in  his  honor  in  German  and  American  cities.  Nearly 
forty-eight  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  has  occupied 
as  high  positions  as  can  be  attained  by  one  who  is  not  native- 
born.  At  the  same  time  he  has  managed  to  obtain  the  respect  of 
friend  and  opponent  alike  among  that  not  inconsiderable  portion 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  proud  of  their  German 
descent.  The  Staats-Zeitujig,  New  York,  in  a  long  article, 
sketches  Carl  Schurz's  career  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

Carl  Schurz  is  the  son  of  a  teacher.  Scarcely  eighteen  years 
old,  he  was,  with  other  students,  diverted  from  the  career  he  had 
mapped  out  for  himself  by  "the  Mad  Year,"  as  many  Germans 
call  1848.  When  a  few  Prussian  battalions  had  dispersed  the 
would-be  founders  of  a  German  republic,  Schurz,  with  many 
others,  escaped  abroad.  He  returned,  however,  and  literate  1  his 
teacher,  Gottfried  Kinkel,  from  state-prison  at  Spandau.  After 
a  few  years  of  hardship  in  London  and  Paris,  he  married  Miss 
Margarethe  Meyer  of  Hamburg,  whose  not  inconsiderable  fortune 
enabled  him  to  prepare  for  his  future  career.  The  young  couple 
came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Philadelphia. 

Schurz  did  not  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  political  refugees 
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whom  the  Mad  Year  had  thrown  on  our  shores,  who  wanted  to 
annex  Europe  to  the  United  States  and  proclaim  the  Republic  of 
the  Universal  Brotherhood  of  man.  He  became  an  American 
and  studied  American  politics  with  German  patience  and  thorough- 
ness. Tho  English  was  a  foreign  language  to  him.  he  became 
a->  proficient  in  the  use  of  our  language  as  the  best  American  ora- 
tors. Moreover,  he  possessed  knowledge  and  was  logical,  points 
which  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  native  talent.  His  suc- 
cess is,  however,  chiefly  due  to  the  ethics  and  philosophy  which 
distinguished  his  speeches  and  his  whole  public  life. 

As  an  Abolitionist  he  was  forced  to  join  the  Republican  Party, 
and  in  1S57,  when  he  had  barely  become  a  citizen,  he  was  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  Wisconsin.  Hut  he 
did  not  share  in  the  corrupt  practises  of  that  party,  and  this  put 
him  somewhat  under  a  cloud.  Yet  his  influence  was  great.  Lin- 
coln's election  was  in  some  measure  his  work. 

Lincoln  sent  Schurz  as  Minister  to  Spain,  where  he  defeated 
the  intrigues  of  England  and  France,  so  that  Spain  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Confederate  Minister.  Returned  to 
America,  Schurz  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  acquitted  him- 
self rather  more  creditably  than  the  majority  of  the  citizen  officers 
entrusted  with  military  command.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
pitifully  incapable  American  officers  always  tried  to  make  a  Ger- 
man responsible  for  their  failures. 

Schurz  was  always  a  man  of  moderation.  He  opposed  the  pol- 
icy of  the  all-powerful  Republican  Party  when  it  sought  to  rob 
the  Southerners  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  This  helped  mate- 
rially his  election  to  the  Senate,  in  which  he  represented  Missouri. 
He  was  an  anti-annexationist  even  then,  and  opposed  Grant's 
plans  for  expansion  in  San  Domingo.  Grant,  who  thought  he 
owned  the  United  States,  was  no  friend  of  Schurz.  When  Grant 
thought  the  United  States  could  be  neutral,  yet  sell  arms  and 
ammunition  to  France,  Schurz  protested,  thus  preserving  the  pos- 
sibility of  amicable  relations  with  the  new  German  empire. 
Under  President  Hayes  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
opposed  the  Bland  bill  and  the  pension  swindle,  but  managed  to 
organize  the  Indian  schools  and  to  do  something  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  forests. 

In  the  service  of  the  United  States  Carl  Schurz  has  spent  the 
fortune  he  brought  here.  A  collection  was  made  for  him  realiz- 
ing $100,000.  but  he  refused  to  accept  such  a  gift.  His  pen  has 
kept  him  from  want. 

The   Westliche  Post,  St.  Louis,  says: 

"  II is  reputation  is  as  pure  as  polished  steel.  The  corruption  of 
our  public  life  has  had  no  enemy  more  determined  than  Carl 
Schurz.  His  position  in  politics  is  that  of  proud  independence. 
He  never  was  the  slave  of  his  party,  and  he  censured  its  mistakes 
without  reserve.  He  stands  above  the  party,  not  in  it,  a  proud 
tribune  of  the  people.  His  word  goes  further  than  that  of  most 
speakers  and  writers  of  our  times,  for  his  English  is  as  classic  as 
his  German.  " 

The  Philadelphia  Demokrat  says: 

"In  journalism  as  in  politics  Carl  Schurz  is  a  shining  example. 
The  interests  of  his  adopted  country  alone  influenced  him.  He 
is  an  enemy  of  spiteful,  malicious  polemics,  and  seeks  to  convince 
by  the  force  of  his  knowledge  and  logic." 

"Take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  a  man.  every  inch  of  him."  remarks 
the  Pittsburg  Volksblatt.  That  a  man  of  Carl  Schurz's  charac- 
ter should  be  opposed  by  many  journals  published  in  the  English 
language  does  not  surprise  the  German  Americans. 

The  Correspondent,  Baltimore,  says: 

arl  Schurz  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  his  chances,  and 
can  not  be  called  a  real  American,  we  read  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
irse.       I  0  leave  positions  such  as  this  'foreigner  '  has  occu- 
pied here,  with  clean  hands,   instead  of  enriching  himself,  is  un- 
American  from    The  Sun'i  pout  of  view." 

Ger mania,  Milwaukee, 

"To  throw  mud  at  people,  to  abuse  every  nation   that  di 

:    us,  to  declare  every  day  that  we  can  'whip  creation.'  is  in 

■pie  American  patriotism.     Hence  theyelping 

curs  who  a  I    by    The  Sun  accuse  Schurz  of  being   unpio- 

gTessive,  and    a   man    who,   because    he    has    brought    the    narrow 


views  of  his  pettifogging  country  to  America,  is  without  influence. 
Vet  Carl  Schurz  has  climbed  to  the  h:ghest  step  in  the  ladder  of 
otfice.      His  foreign  birth  barred  him  from  the  Presidency." 

The  few  German-American  -papers  which  hold  views  similar  to 
those  represented  by  T/tt  Sun  agree  with  that  paper  in  saying 
that  Schurz's  influence  is  not  very  great  politically.  Chief  among 
them  stands  the  M Or  gen  Journal,  a  German  edition  of  the  New 
York. Journal,  which  says: 

"Carl  Schurz  is  too  idealistic  a  man  to  be  successful  as  states- 
man or  politician,  for  these  may  not  forget  the  practical  wants  of 
life,  and  that  is  what  he  has  always  done  and  does  now.  Like 
the  immortal  knight  of  Cervantes's  creation,  he  has  ridden  about 
on  his  Rosinante  'Refoim,'  attacking  what  he  thought  wicked, 
and  followed  by  many  a  Sancho  Panza  astride  an  ass.  But  if  he 
is  too  ideal,  who  can  deny  him  sympathy?  Even  his  opponents — 
for  enemies  he  never  had — admire  him.  He  has  been  in  positions 
where  millions  were  almost  thrown  at  him.  With  clean  hands  he 
retired  into  private  life.  How  many  men  have  a  better  or  even 
as  good  a  reputation?" — Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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UNDER  the  provisions  of  an  enactment  by  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congress,  President  McKinley  has  appointed  ex-Governor 
u  illiam  R.  Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  director  of  the  census  of  1900, 
and  Frederick  H.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  assistant  director.  Mr.  Mer- 
riam is  a  prominent  Minnesota  Republican.  In  iS73hewas  cash- 
ier of  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  St.  Paul,  and  he  became  its 
president  in  18S2.  In  18S3  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and 
upon  his  reelection  he  was  made  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1SS6 
he  was  defeated  for  mayor  of  St.  Paul,  but  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Minnesota  in  18S8  and  served  a  second  term. 
He  retired  from  office  in  1S90,  but  has  continued  to  be  active  in 
Republican-Party  politics.  Mr.  Wines  is  a  statistician  of  reputa- 
tion, who  has  been  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Public  Charities  in  Illinois,  was  the  organizer  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  has  been  secretary  of  the 
National  Prison  Association,  and  compiled  a  report  on  the  defec- 
tive, dependent,  and  delinquent  classes  in  the  United  States  for 
the  census  of  1S80.  Newspaper  discussion  has  chiefly  concerned 
itself  with  the  fact  that  the  census  is  to  be  taken  by  a  bureau  to 
which  the  civil-service  regulations  have  not  been  extended.  The 
number  of  appointments  in  the  census  bureau  is  estimated  at 
about  45,000.  The  law  provides  that  three  hundred  supervisors 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate.  Under  these  supervisors  will  come  some  40,000  en- 
umerators in  the  various  districts  ;  about  3.000  clerks  will  be  em- 
ployed in  Washington.  The  appointments  of  three  hundred  super- 
visors are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  law  says  in 
regard  toother  appointments  :  "The  chief  clerk  and  the  chief  sta- 
tisticians provided  for  in  section  4  of  this  act,  and  all  other  em- 
ployees authorized  by  this  act  below  the  assistant  director  of  the 
census,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  director  of  the  census,  subject 
to  such  examination  as  said  director  may  prescribe:  provided, 
that  DO  examination  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of  enumerators 
or  special  agents,  nor  of  employees  below  the  grade  of  skilled 
laborers  at  $600  per  annum." 

Mi.  Merriam  gave  a  statement  to  the  press  on  March  11  in  which 
he  said  : 

"While  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  the  census  is  to  be 
a  refuge  for  incompetency,  the  truth  and  tlie  actual    tacts  are  that 

all  applicants  will  be  subjected  to  examination  before  appoint- 
ment, which  will  be  as  rigid  as  the  examinations  before  the  Civil- 
Service  Commission.  No  political  influence  will  be  sufficient  to 
put  an  employee  on  the  census  pay-roll  of  whose  competency  to 
do  the  work  assigned  him  the  director  is  not  satisfied  m  advance. 
And,  furthermore,  if  any  employee  is  found  to  be  incompetent  on 
trial,  such  employee  will    be  discharged,  regardless  of  his  or  her 
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political  hacking.  The  examinations  of  employees  will  he  di- 
rected not  so  much  for  the  testing  of  their  general  information 
and  capacity  as  it  will  be  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  to  hedoue." 

The  Only  Safe  Course.— "  Mr.  Merriam  takes  office  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  is  supposed  to  be  prepared  to 

defend  the  efficiency  of  his  bureau  from  the  attack  of  spoilsmen. 
For  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  Administration  he  should  val- 
iantly do  this.  When  the  next  Presidential  election  comes 
around,  which  will  be  just  as  the  work  of  the  census  is  in  full 
swing  and  before  the  public,  the  opposition  will  not  fail  to  make 
the  most  of  the  refusal  of  a  Republican  G  pgress  to  keep  the  dis- 
tinct pledge  of  the 
j)  a  r  t  y  platform  to 
extend  the  eivil-ser- 
vice  law  wherever 
practicable.  They 
will  not  fail  to  rind 
fault  with  President 
McKinley  for  sign- 
ing a  bill  which  so 
violated  the  civil- 
service-reform  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in 
his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. It  will  be  easy 
to  forget  that  the 
paramount  necessity 
of  taking  the  census 
promptly  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Consti- 
tution left  the  Presi- 
dent no  choice  but 
to  accept  the  law 
which  the  spoilsmen 
sent  him.  If  the 
census  in  1900  is  con- 
trolled by  the  spoils- 
men the  Adminis- 
tration will  be  blamed  for  it  by  the  people  no  less  severely 
because  unjustly.  Therefore,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  make 
sure  from  the  start  that  the  census  work  is  efficiently  done  and 
gives  no  excuse  for  scandal.  In  that  case  it  will  be  possible 
by  pointing  to  results  to  break  the  force  of  those  who  will  charge 
the  party  with  being  false  to  its  pledges.  They  can  say  the  bill 
was  defective,  but  the  answer  can  be  made  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  to  be  judged  not  by  the  wording  of  laws,  but  by  the  actual 
operations  of  government.  The  spoils  feature  of  the  census  law 
can  be  offset  by  a  merit  spirit  in  its  enforcement.  But  if  the  de- 
fects in  the  law  are  not  corrected  in  the  enforcement  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  power  will  alike  be  held  accountable  for  inex- 
cusable treason  to  promises  and  principles."  —  The  Tribune 
(Rep.),  New  York. 

Public  Good  vs.  Spoilsmen. — "The  law  under  which  the  cen- 
sus is  to  be  taken  is  not  what  the  country  had  hoped  it  would  be. 
The  results  of  making  the  appointments  a  part  of  the  spoils  sys- 
tem have  been  so  evident  and  unsatisfactory  that  a  strong  public 
sentiment  has  been  aroused  on  the  subject.  ;  .  .  The  Republican 
Party  in  state  and  national  platforms  has  pledged  itself  to  a  re- 
form of  the  civil  service  of  the  Government.  President  McKinley 
has  been  trying  to  carry  out  his  party  pledges  in  this  respect,  even 
acquiescing  in  the  death-bed  orders  of  the  Cleveland  Administra- 
tion which  were  intended  only  to  keep  in  office  a  great  number  of 
partizan  appointments.  With  this  example  before  him  Director 
Merriam  can  not  fail  of  official  countenance  if  he  decides  to  con- 
duct his  bureau  for  the  public  good  and  not  as  a  personal  per- 
quisite of  the  spoilsmen.  Any  other  course  will  bring  him  endless 
embarrassments 

"The  new  census  will  probably  be  less  difficult  to  take  than 
some  recent  censuses.  It  will  be  less  ambitious  and  will  cover 
fewer  subjects.  The  law  provides  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
census  is  to  collect  statistics  of  population,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  mortality,  which  must  be  completed  within  two  years, 
and  that  in  connection  with  these  special  reports  relating  to 
crime,  pauperism,  insanity,  public  indebtedness,  expenditure  and 
taxation,  transportation,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  street-railways 
are  to  be  prepared  within  three  years.     In  doing  this  work  Direc 


tor  Merriam  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the  country  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  Party  if  he  makes  a  sincere  effort  to  per- 
form his  task  in  an  intelligent  and  broad-minded  spirit.  The 
appointment  of  Dr.  Fred.  II.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  as  assistant  direc- 
tor is  significant  proof  that  the  taking  of  the  eensus  of  [goo  is  to 
he  along  the  lines  hoped  for."—  The  Press  {Rep.) ,  Philadelphia. 

Business  Better  than  Fussiness.— "The  Boston  Herald  com- 
plains that  the  new  census  bill,  as  it  passed  Congress,  'is  in  the 
Form  that  seekers  for  political  patronage  desired  and  have  made 
it  '  ;  that  'the  multitude  of  officers  that  it  creates  are  exempted 
from  civil-service  competition,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
hulk  of  them  will  he  appointed  as  the  prize  of  prizes  of  Republi- 
can members  of  Congress  and  active  politicians  in  congressional 
districts. ' 

"This  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  complaint  of  the  Mugwump. 
The  fact  that  the  new  census  bureau  is  exempted  from  the  civil- 
service  rules  is  the  best  guaranty  that  the  country  could  have  of 
an  efficient  bureau  and  a  satisfactory  census.  We  would  rather 
trust  a  practical  business  man  like  ex-Governor  Merriam  to  pick 
out  men  to  do  good  work  than  a  fussy  civil  service  bureau  with 
its  scholastic  rather  than  practical  tests.  For  some  departments 
of  the  Government  the  provision  of.  a  civil-service  examining 
board  may  prove  salutary  ;  but  what  is  wanted  in  the  census 
bureau,  aside  from  a  few  expert  statistical  compilers,  is  a  lot  of 
bright  and  vigorous  young  men  who  can  get  out  and  hustle,  rather 
than  a  lot  of  students. 

"If  Superintendent  Merriam  selects  the  men  for  the  executive 
and  outdoor  work,  and  a  competent  assistant  who  is  a  trained 
statistician  is  allowed  to  select  the  assistants  in  his  special  de- 
partment, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  results  of  the  bureau's 
work  will  excel  the  results  produced  in  the  departments  under  the 
civil-service  rules." — The  Tribune  (Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

Director  Merriam's  Policy.— "The  present  prospect  for  the 
taking  of  the  next  census  is  bright  enough,  if  the  words  of  the 
new  director,  ex-Governor  Merriam,  are  to  be  accepted  at  their 
face  value.  And,  under  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day,  there 
is  no  reason  for  accepting  them  otherwise.  Director  Merriam 
says  that  his  chief  aim  will  be  to  secure  the  best  men  available  for 
the  work  of  enumeration  and  analysis,  that  he  will  observe  the 
spirit  of  the  merit  system  in  his  appointments,  that  he  will  subor- 
dinate all  else  to  the  considerations  affecting  the  general  ques- 
tions of  population,  vital  statistics,  and  the  mechanical  and  agri- 
cultural schedules.  This  is  a  fair  platform,  which  needs  only  a 
stiff  adherence  to  insure  a  satisfactory  census.  Of  course  the  new 
director  understands  that  his  words  will  be  immediately  chal- 
lenged by  the  place-hunters,  that  the  politicians  who  are  after 
jobs  for  themselves  or  their  friends  will  assume  that  he  is  only 
talking  to  the  galleries,  and  that  eventually  he  will  throw  open  the 
ranks  to  the  faithful  regardless  of  the  merit  system  or  any  other 
consideration  affecting  the  statistical  value  of  the  census.  Accus- 
tomed themselves  to  talk  one  way  and  act  another,  they  will  ap- 
plaud Mr.  Merriam  for  his  astuteness  in  thus  reassuring  the  be- 
lievers in  civil  service  and  business-like  administration,  while  they 
will  accredit  him  with  a  willingness  to  be  open  to  political  argu- 
ments on  the  side. 

"Director  Merriam  doubtless  understands  at  the  beginning  that 
his  sincerity  will  be  immediately  challenged  thus.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  that  he  should  appreciate  the  size  of  the  task  which  he 
cuts  out  for  himself  in  seeking  to  stave  off  the  spoilsmen,  unaided 
by  any  statute  or  custom.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  struggle.  It 
will  sorely  test  the  backbone  of  the  director  and  prove  his  metal. 
If  he  is  equal  to  the  strain  he  will  demonstrate  himself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  time,  worthy  of  every  praise. 
He  has  a  rare  chance  to  make  a  good  reputation,  but  it  will  cost 
him  many  anxious  months  of  resistance  to  a  clamor  and  a  pres- 
sure from  all  quarters.  Thus  far  everything  looks  well.  The 
man  chosen  for  first  assistant  is  noted  for  his  abilities  as  a  statis- 
tician. The  director  himself  is  a  man  of  high  business  qualities, 
of  executive  power.  He  has  been  long  in  public  life  and  under- 
stands how  to  view  large  questions  in  a  large  way.  His  prelim- 
inary actions  are  reassuring.  He  is  consulting  with  men  of  in- 
telligence and  special  skill.  All  that  is  needed  now  is  sand  to 
complete  the  equipment.  " — The  Star  (hid.),    Washington. 

Statistician  as  Second  Fiddle.— "Mr.  Wines  will  not  add  to 
his  fame  as  a  statistician,  no  matter  how  capable  he  may  be, 
under  an  arrangement  which  puts  politics  before  work,  making  a 
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cian  the  head  of  a  statistical  bureau  and  putting  the  statis- 
tician in  a  subordinate  position. 

"Friends  of  a  scientific  census  had  hoped  that  before  the  taking 
of  the  census  of  1900  the  census  bureau  would  be  under  a  perma- 
nent establishment,  beaded  by  a  competent  statistician,  who 
lis  own  force  under  the  merit  law  and  have  plenty 
of  time  to  organize  it  of  tried  material,  who  could  be  trusted  to 
make  the  statistics  of  the  new  census  comparable  at  least  with 
of  the  last,  and  thus  to  give  them  some  practical  value. 
But  so  far  from  that  they  are  greatly  disheartened  to  find  that 
the  bureau  is  once  more  to  be  made  the  victim  of  the  accursed 
spoils  system  by  direct  provision  of  the  law  and  that  a  politician 
is  placed  at  the  head,  with  a  statistician  to  play  second  fiddle. 

"The  facts  indicate  a  deliberate  purpose  to  bring  discredit  upon 
the  industrial  and  economic  features  of  the  census.  They  indi- 
iat  the  Republican  bosses  very  strongly  suspect  that  a  truly 
scientific  census  would  be  fatal  to  their  economic  theories  and 
systems.  The  Republicans  seem  to  think  that  inaccuracy  due  to 
incompetency  will  serve  their  purposes  about  as  well  as  deliberate 
vitiaiion  of  the  census  work." —  The  Chronicle  (Don.) ,  Chicago. 

Political  Claims  and  Social  Distinctions. — "  Ex -Governor 
Merriam,  of  Minnesota,  whom  the  President  has  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  census,  is  a  man  of  undoubted  ability  and  an 
expert  financier.  He  has  written  much  and  well  on  currency  re- 
form, and  a  plan  he  presented  for  reorganization  of  the  national- 
bank  system  attracted  favorable  comment.  We  have  never  heard 
that  he  had  or  claimed  to  have  a  reputation  as  a  statistician.  At 
one  time  he  was  'prominently  mentioned  '  for  a  Cabinet  position, 
and  again  it  was  said  that  he  was  to  represent  the  United  States 
at  one  of  the  European  courts,  but  tho  he  is  capable  of  filling 
either  place  acceptably  the  superintendency  of  the  census  is  ap- 
parently the  measure  of  the  President's  estimate  of  one  of  the 
best-equipped  public  men  of  the  Northwest. 

"There  is  current  both  in  Washington  and  in  Minnesota  a 
strange  explanation  of  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  Mr.  Merriam's  claims  for  a  high  office,  which  is  inter- 
esting as  a  revelation  of  what  a  part  a  social  question  may  play 
in  a  new  country.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merriam,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  'the  old  families'  of  Minnesota,  have  not  acknowl- 
edged the  social  equality  of  Mrs.  Davis,  wife  of  Senator  Cushman 
K.  Davis.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  lady,  and  always  was,  but  being  poor 
in  early  life  was  then  compelled  to  earn  her  own  living  at  milli- 
nery or  dressmaking.  According  to  common  report  there  is  a 
chronic  'society  war  '  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Merriam's 
high  public  aspirations  is  said  to  be  one  of  its  episodes," — The 
Transcript  (hid.  Rep.),   Boston. 


Philippines,  should  we  hold  permanent  possession.  It  is  serious 
injury  both  to  the  Filipinos  and  to  our  soldiers,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  go  there.  It  is  a  bad  day  for  either  soldier  or 
business  man  when,  in  a  foreign  land,  he  is  bereft  of  the  eleva- 
ting influences  which  center  in  the  home." 


No  American  Homes  in  the  Philippines.— The  im- 
possibility of  establishing  "the  American  home  "  in  the  Philip- 
pines, so  Andrew  Carnegie  says,  renders  it  beyond  our  power  to 
benefit  the  inferior  Filipinos.  He  writes,  in  The  North  American 
Review  for  March:  "With  the  exception  of  a  few  men  seeking 
their  own  gain,  the  only  Americans  whom  the  Filipinos  can  ever 
know  must  be  our  soldiers,  for  American  women  and  children  can 
not  make  their  homes  there.  No  holy  influence  flowing  from 
American  homes,  no  Christian  women,  no  sweet  children,  nothing 
there  but  men  and  soldiers,  the  former  only  a  few  adventurers 
who,  fading  to  succeed  at  home,  thought  they  could  make  money 
there.  Now  every  writer  upon  the  subject  tells  that  the  presence 
lieis  in  any  town  in  the  tropics  is  disastrous  to  both  native 
and  foreigner  ;  that  the  contact  of  the  superior  race  with  the  i:i- 
ioth,  for  reasons  well  understood.  Forty-six 
of  the  Hritish  army  in  India  is  at  all  times  diseased. 
What  imp'  lergyman  or  intelligent  man  but  knows  that 

;n  camps,  so  far  from  being  missionaries  for  good. 
themselves  more  than  the  natives.      It  would 
all   be  so  different   if  Americans  could   settle   and  establish   their 
homes  in   the   Philippines  and   merge  with   the   people,  making  a 
ay.      It  is   in   colonies,  not   in   dependencies,  that  Britain  has 
good   work.      Soldiers  will    not   benefit   the   inferior   race   in 
tlie  Philippines.      Men  there  for  gain  will  not.      Missionaries  there 
art-  already  in  abundance.      Beyond  a  few  of  a  different  sect  of 
tianity,  we  have  nothing  more  we  can  send,  and  these  will 
ime  there  if  we  cease  warfare  upon  the  people,  while  to- 
I  l>c  regarded  as  enemies.     It  is  not  civilization, 
not   improvement,    therefore,    that    imperialism   can   give    to  the 


The  Natural  Route  Across  the  Pacific— Captain 
H.  C.  Taylor,  of  the  battle-ship  Indiana,  concludes  an  article  on 
"The  Future  of  Our  Navy"  {  The  Forum,  New  York,  for  March) 
by  saying  :  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  comprehensive  survey  of  our 
future  strategy  in  the  Pacific  and  of  our  naval  strength  there  can 
omit  the  plain  fact  that  the  quickest  route  from  San  Francisco  to 
Manila  lies  well  to  the  north  ;  also,  that  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween those  points  is  along  a  line  which  passes  much  nearer  to 
Japan  and  Bering  Sea  than  it  does  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Strategy  and  commerce  must  take  account  of  this;  and  when  the 
fact  is  fully  recognized,  we  shall  for  the  first  time  realize  how 
valuable  to  the  future  of  our  navy,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  is 
our  possession  of  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands.  "  The  Spring- 
field Republican,  which  opposed  Hawaiian  annexation,  does  not 
lose  this  opportunity  to  say  "I  told  you  so"  :  "It  is  to  the  Aleu- 
tian islands  of  Alaska,  rather  than  to  the  new  acquisition,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  place  which  natural  considerations  would 
designate  for  the  midway  supply  station  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Hawaiian  Islands  lie  off  the  direct  route  to  Manila  and  China. 
When  our  ships  sail  for  the  Orient  by  way  of  Honolulu  they  sail 
out  of  their  way.  The  station  which  the  jingoes  so  eagerly  and 
anxiously  seized  last  summer  is  one  which  draws  the  transports 
and  war  and  supply  vessels  of  the  Government,  bound  from  San 
Francisco  to  Manila,  and  from  Manila  to  San  Francisco,  beyond 
their  natural  course,  and  causes  delay  and  increased  expense. 
The  scheme  of  Hawaiian  annexation  as  a  point  of  strategy  for- 
got, or  could  not  be  brought  to  admit,  that  the  world  was  round, 
and  that  the  longer  ways  around  it  are  those  nearer  the  equator. 
Its  blindness  and  fatuousness  are  fairly  measured  by  this  singular 
example  of  obliviousness  to  the  most  common  facts  of  geography. " 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  public  debt  hasentered  upon  a  career  of  expansion.  —  The  Free  Press, 
Detroit. 

SMALL. — A  nation  must  feel  awfully  small  to  have  the  sun  set  on  it,  these 
days.—  The  Journal,  Detroit. 

C  akn'EGIE  was  not  on  record  against  the  expansion  of  the  price  of  armor- 
plate.—  The  Times,  Richmond. 

BY  the  latest  reports   from  Manila,  General  Otis  is  still  crushing   the    re- 
bellion.— The  Journal,  Chicago. 

China  regrets  very  much  that  Confucius  did  not  s.iv  a   few  words  about 
the  danger  of  entangling  alliances.  —  The  Star,  Washington. 

CONGRESS  failed  to  define   a   policy,  hut  that  circumstance  will  not  em- 
barrass the  President.—  The  Herald,  Baltimore. 

Tills  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for   the   Washington  of  the  Philippines  to 
deliver  his  farewell  address. — The  Republic,  St.  J.oui's. 


A    QUESTION    is    up  as 
to    whether    polit  . 
trade    or    a     profession. 

In  Kansas  it  is  a  disease  ; 
chronic. — The  Capital, 

1  r  is  about  time  for 
Mr.  McKinley  to  consult 
a  clairvoyant,  and  as- 
certain just  what  b>S 
Philippine  policy  is 

Tribune,  Detroit. 

"I'ii'    United  Bfe 

bounded    on    th'  < . 

th'  Atlantic  ocean   an'  on 

t  h'    w  e  s  t    b  e     C  inui  n 

•  . "      "  Mr.    1 
in   the  Journal,  Chicago. 

I  r  is  a  frigid  dav  when 

Mr.  Thomas   H  r  a  c  k  e  t  t 
Reed    does   not    s:i 
fewcubic  yards  of  gloom 
into   the    areaway  of  im- 
perialism.      The    ■ 
/let  aid.  Omaha. 


V?  ft 


IMPERIAL  "  u.  s."—  The  Chronicle,  Chicago- 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ROSENFELD'S   "SONGS    FROM    THE  GHETTO." 

MR.  MORRIS  ROSENFELD.  the  poet  of  the  New  York 
Ghetto,  has  awakened  a  good  deal  of  i merest  among  men 
of  letters.  Prot".  Leo  Weiner,  of  Harvard  University,  has  done 
his  poems  into  English  prose  and  published  them  together  with  a 
German  transcription  of  the  original  Yiddish.  Mr.  I.  Zangwill 
and  Mr.  Abraham  Cahan  have  both  expressed  great  admiration 
for  the  remarkable  work  of  this  poet  of  the  sweat-shops.  I.  P. 
Marcasson,  after  comparing  Rosenfeld  with  the  German  peasant 
poetess,  Johanna  Ambrosius,  and  with  Ada  Negri,  the  Italian 
factory  girl  who  finds  such 
poignant  expression  in  verse, 
(in  The  Bookman, 
March)  : 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  per- 
formance, these  songs  of  the 
Ghetto  tailor.  It  is  monu- 
mental, marking  a  distinct 
advance  in  what  was  hitherto 
commonplace  story.  A  singer 
has  arisen,  schooled  in  the 
bitter  school  of  adversity, 
with  high  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  deep  religious  sense. 
When  he  writes,  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  heart  that  has 
known  the  pang  of  hunger 
and  the  shiver  of  isolation. 
The  peasant  woman  who 
thrilled  her  own  people,  and 
whose  song  was  echoed  by  a 
great  nation,  did  not  have 
the  rich  heritage  of  this  Jew 
of  the  New  York  Ghetto. 
With  Rosenfeld  it  is  the  fin- 
ished song  of  ages  that  finds 
its  artistic  maturity  in  the 
strain  of  the  toiler.  It  is  the 
voice  stifled  through  many 
years,  developed  and  in  turn 
compressed,  and  at  last  find- 
ing vent  for  its  tragic  feeling. 
The  tighter  the  thumb-screw, 
the  keener  the  pain,  the  more 
intense  the  appreciation  of 
faith  It  was  so  when  the 
tragedy  of  Israel  was  being 
enacted  ;  it  is  so  when  pov- 
erty wrings  the  soul  of  Ro- 
senfeld 

"  There  is  never  defiance  ; 
not  even  remorse.  The  air  is  thick  with  the  dust  of  the  shop, 
and  all  around  is  the  whirr  of  machines  and  the  metallic  rasp  of 
the  needles.  The  head  grows  weary  ;  the  heart  is  sad.  It  is  the 
old  song  of  the  shirt.  But  with  Rosenfeld  there  is  never  hope- 
lessness. Through  the  murky  atmosphere  there  is  the  glimmer 
of  hope,  and  it  bursts  full-fledged  and  radiant  into  the  light  of 
content.  Rosenfeld  embodies  in  his  work  the  full  comprehen- 
sion of  poverty ;  the  wo  of  a  terribly  impecunious  existence. 
Rosenfeld  is  not  a  national  poet,  he  does  not  sound  the  na- 
tional note.  He  has  the  gloom  of  Israel  and  none  of  the  splen- 
dor        . 

"But  the  nightingale  sings  even  in  the  sweat-shop.  The  tender 
voice  of  nature  calls  through  the  gloom,  and  the  soul  of  the  tailor 
is  wafted  through  the  springtime  upon  the  breath  of  flowers  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  fields.  The  monotone  of  the  needle  ceases, 
and  there  is  the  chirp  of  birds ;  he  feels  the  throbbing  of  life  and 
action  ;  it  is  exquisitely  sweet  and  soul-entrancing  melody  that 
shakes  his  bosom,  and  then  he  sings  the  song  of  gladness.  Each 
moment  is  golden.  Then  comes  up  the  chill  of  poverty  ;  the  wing 
of  fancy  is  clipped,  and  the  poet  drops  to  desolate  earth  again. 


Morris     ROSENFELD 
By  courtesy  of    The  Bookman 


"Rosenfeld's  Jew  looks  at  happiness  through  the  eyes  of  an- 
other. His  laughter  is  not  real.  If  the  stars  twinkle,  and  the 
moon  beams  gloriously,  there  is  behind  it  all  the  significance  of 
his  own  misfortune.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  pathos  of  his  peo- 
ple, ami  with  them  he  shares  the  long-cherished  dream  of  the 
Holy  Land.  It  is  the  beacon  of  hope;  the  guiding  star  in  the 
wilderness  of  trouble.  It  holds  out  the  grateful  shade  of  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.      It  is  life  and  faith." 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  {Lite  rat  lire,  February  io)  writes: 

"Here  is  'The  Song  of  the  Shirt '  from  one  who  made  the  shirt, 
and  not  merely  from  the  pitying  witness  who  looked  on  while  it 
was  making.  The  opening  poem,  and  perhaps  the  best,  'In 
Schap '  (In  the  Sweat  Shop),  expresses  the  stupefaction  and  the 
loss  of  self  which  comes  from  killing  toil,  and  the  mad  rebellion 

against  the  loss,  and  then 
the  hopeless  groveling  back 
into  the  conditions,  as  these 
common  facts  of  the  sweat- 
shop life  have  never  been 
expressed  before,  possibly 
because  they  have  never  been 
expressed  at  first  hand  be- 
fore. The  strain  repeats  itself 
more  plaintively  in 'A  Trahr 
auf'n  Eisen,'  and  'Der 
Bleiche  Arpreter  '  (A  Tear  on 
the  Iron,  and  The  Pale  Oper- 
ative) ,  and  yet  again  with 
piercing  stress  in  'Mein 
Jungele'  (My  Boy).  This 
last  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  affecting  pieces  in  the 
book,  but  it  may  be  only  the 
most  universally  appealing. 
It  comes  from  the  deeply 
wounded  heart  of  love  in  such 
prayer,  such  protest,  to  the 
human  instinct  in  all,  that 
even  those  so  happily  placed 
in  life  as  to  be  able  to  leave 
their  children  altogether  to 
servants  and  governesses 
must  feel  for  the  father  who 
goes  to  work  too  early  and 
comes  home  too  late  to  see 
his  boy  awake,  and  can  only 
hear  him  babbling  of  him  in 
dreams. 

"It  is  very  simple;  Mr. 
Rosenfeld's  work  is  always 
simple,  but  it  seems  the 
greater  on  that  account,  and 
it  is  not  the  less  subtle.  What 
the  poet's  economic  creed  is 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  holds  the  conditions 
to  blame,  and  not  the  greed  and  cruelty  of  certain  bad  men. 
It  is  on  the  'system  '  that  he  invokes  the  curse,  and  not  on  the 
boss,  or  the  capitalist,  or  the  judge.   .   . 

"Besides  'The  Songs  of  Labor,'  there  are  some  'National 
Songs'  and  'Miscellaneous  Pieces. '  Through  all  runs  a  strain  of 
unfathomable  sadness,  which  never  rises  to  gaiety  and  rarely  to 
hope,  but  which  pleases  as  the  constant  melancholy  of  Leopardi 
pleases.  Now  and  then  there  is  something  that  recalls  the  weird 
charm  of  the  German  romantic  poets,  but  in  this  new  singer  of 
the  underworld  of  overwork  there  is  a  richer  pathos,  a  keener  pas- 
sion than  their  medievalized  dreamery  ever  knew.  It  is  his  suf- 
ficient glory  to  speak  to  whoever  reads  him,  for  all  those  crushed 
by  the  'system  '  which  once  threatened  to  grind  out  his  own  being. 
When  they  think,  they  think  such  thoughts  as  his;  he  is  their 
misery  uttering  itself  in  music  ;  he  is  their  voice. 

"It  is  not  so  strange  that  this  voice  should  first  make  itself 
heard  among  us  if,  as  the  people  of  that  sort  of  thinking  believe, 
the  'system  '  has  its  way  here  less  trammeled  by  legislation  and 
opinion  than  anywhere  else.  Amid  their  economic  slavery  our 
incongruous  political  liberty  invites  those  suffering  from  the  'sys- 
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tem  '  to  the  revolt  and  protest  which  are  of  the  heart  of  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld's  poetry.  These  are  the  social  reasons  why  the  speech  of  an 
oppressed  people  should  flower  here  in  a  beauty  unknown  to  it 
before  ;  but  this  development  of  the  dialect  may  be  in  the  process 
of  an  evolution  from  sources  not  so  palpable.  I  find  a  certain 
pathos  in  the  conjecture  that  this  outcast  parlance  is  probably 
reaching  its  supreme  effect  in  the  moment  before  it  is  lost  in  the 
world  of  American  English  about  it." 

Mon  is  Rosenfeld  was  born  of  poor  fisher-folk  in  Poland  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  and  fled  to  England  to  escape  the  Russian  conscrip- 
tion. From  there  he  came  to  America,  and  worked  in  the  sweat 
shops  of  New  York  until  his  health  broke  down.  After  that  he- 
kept  himself  from  starvation  by  writing  for  the  Yiddish  papers. 
The  following  stanzas  are  from  a  translation,  made  by  Mr. 
Howells,  of  one  of  Rosenfeld's  poems,  called  "What  Is  the 
World  ?  " 

And  if  our  world  is  but  a  sleeping-room, 

And  if  our  life  is  but  a  dreaming. 
Then  I  wish  it  to  happen  that  my  few  years,  too, 
Shall  pass  in  agreeable  visions. 

I  want  my  own  visions  of  freedom  and  joy, 

Like  those  of  the  fine  people  yonder  ; 
I  want  in  my  slumber  one  glimpse  of  delight  ; 

Of  tears  I  am  tired  of  dreaming. 

And  if  our  world  is  but  a  garden  fair, 

Where  roses  on  all  sides  are  blooming, 
Then  I  wish  to  stray  through  its  paths  as  I  please, 

And  not  as  the  rich  shall  allow  me. 

I  wish  to  wear,  I  too,  my  garland  of  flowers, 

I  seek  not  for  thorns  to  adorn  me  ; 
I  wart  to  roam  there  with  my  love  at  my  side 

In  the  glow  of  the  myrtles  and  laurels. 

And   now  if  our  world  is  a  red  battle-field, 
Where  the  strong  with  the  weak  are  contending, 

Then  I  care  not  for  storm,  for  wife,  or  for  child, 
I  stand  not  aloof  from  the  struggle. 

I  plunge  under  fire  ;  a  hero  I  grow  ; 

Like  a  lion  I  fight  for  the  weaker  ; 
And  if  a  ball  strike,  and  I  fall  on  the  field, 

I  also  can  greet  death  with  laughter. 

At  Mr.  Zangwill's advice,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  has  begun  to  cultivate 
his  gift  of  expression  in  English.  His  first  attempt  in  English 
versification  found  its  way  into  the  papers  a  few  weeks  ago. 


WAGNER'S    MESSAGE    IN    "  TAN  N  H  AUSER." 

FROM   Richard  Wagner's  prose  works,  translated  by  Mr.  W. 
Aston  Ellis,  we  quote  the  following  curious  and  character- 
istic passage : 

"In  'Tannhauser'  I  had  yearned  to  flee  a  world  of  frivolous 
and  repellent  sensuousness — the  only  form  our  modern  present 
has  to  offer;  my  impulse  lay  toward  the  unknown  land  of  pure 
and  chaste  virginity,  as  toward  the  element  that  might  allay  a 
nobler  but  still  at  the  bottom  sensuous  longing;  only,  a  longing 
such  as  our  frivolous  present  can  never  satisfy.  By  the  strength 
of  my  longing  I  had  mounted  to  the  rt  alms  where  purity  and 
chastity  abide;  I  felt  myself  outside  the  modern  world,  and  mid 
red,  limpid  ether  which,  in  the  transport  of  my  Solitude, 
filled  me  with  that  delicious  awe  we  drink  in  upon  the  summits  of 
the  Alps,  when,  circled  with  a  sea  of  azure  air,  we  look  down 
upon  the  lower  hills  and  valleys.  Such  mountain-peaks  the 
thinker  climbs,  and  on  this  height  imagines  he  is  'cleansed  '  from 
all  th  ly,  'the  topmost   branch    upon   the  tree  of  man's 

omni]  at  last  be  may  feed  full  upon  himself,  and, 

finally    beneath    the    Alpine    chill 
into  a  in. m nine  tich,  philosopher  or  critic,  he  frowns 

down  upon  the  warm  and  living  world   In  low.      The  desire,  how- 
that   had   driven   me  to   I  B   desire   sprung 

from  art  and  man's  not   the  warmth  of  I 

.'.-ould  flee,  but  the  vaporous  mass  of  trivial  Bensuou 
whose  exhalations  form  one  definite  shape  of  life,  the   I 

I  *pon  th>  ,  moreover,   I  was  wanned  by 

inny  rays  of   Love,  whose   living  impulse  alone  had  sped  me 

up.      And   so   it   was,  that   hardly    had    this     blessed    solitude   en- 

•  me  when  it  woke  a  new  and  overpowering  desire,  the  de- 


rom  peak  to  valley,  from  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  chaste 
Sanctity  to  the  sweet  shadows  of  Love's  humanest  caresses.  From 
these  heights  my  longing  glance  beheld  at  last — das  Weib :  the 
woman  for  whom  the  '  Flying  Dutchman'  yearned  from  out  of 
the  ocean  of  his  misery;  the  woman  who,  star-like,  showed  to 
Taniih.'iiiser  '  the  way  that  led  from  the  hot  passion  of  the  Venus- 
berg  to  heaven  ;  the  woman  who  drew  Lohengrin  from  sunny 
heights  to  the  depths  of  earth's  warm  breast." 

The  Edinburgh  Review  (January)  criticizes  the  extraordinary 
egoism  and  self-consciousness  which  pervades  Wagner's  writings, 
most  of  which  consist  of  "expositions  and  contemplations  of  his 
own  genius,  his  own  feelings,  his  own  personality  and  history." 
The  reviewer  reminds  those  who  are  carried  away  by  this  very 
dominant  self-assertion  that  the  greatest  artists,  and  particu- 
larly the  great  composers,  have  evinced  a  positive  dislike  and 
even  inability  to  discuss  their  methods  and  their  art.  The  great- 
est creative  geniuses  have  been  content  with  production,  and  have 
left  theorizing  and  criticizing  to  others,  says  the  reviewer ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  state  that,  according  to  analogy,  there  must  be 
something  factitious,  something  which,  however  striking  and 
startling  for  the  moment,  will  not  stand  the  inquisition  of  time, 
in  the  work  of  a  composer  who  so  persistently  proclaimed  and 
interpreted  his  own  creations. 


A   THEORY   OF    DRAMATIC   CRITICISM. 

WHILE  it  would  be  absurd  to  use  the  same  standard  in  criti- 
cizing a  cheap  vaudeville  performance  and  a  presentation 
of  legitimate  drama,  yet  both,  according  to  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
good,  lie  within  the  domain  of  the  dramatic  critic.  For  the  hu- 
man appeal  which  means  success  even  upon  the  variety  stage  is 
to  needs  more  or  less  common  to  us  all.  Nothing  influences  us 
more  than  our  amusements,  and  the  educative  influence  of  a 
cheap  melodrama  upon  an  uncultured  audience  should  be  not  less 
significant  to  the  truly  catholic  critic  than  the  influence  of  Ibsen 
upon  an  audience  of  the  elite.  As  Mr.  Hapgood  says,  the  pro- 
found critic  will  probably  have  a  light  and  broad  as  well  as  an 
earnest  way  of  taking  the  theater.  He  must  have  a  knowledge 
not  only  of  actors  and  plays,  but  of  audiences  as  well.  Mr.  Hap- 
good writes  ( The  Forum,  March)  : 

"It  is  true  that  artistic  standards  should  be  as  carefully  studied, 
even  in  the  cheap  theaters,  as  moral  standards,  and  that  each 
kind  will  change  with  the  neighborhood  in  the  same  town.  The 
great  critic  will  see  each  in  its  place  in  the  civilization  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  It  needs  a  genius  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  as  surely 
as  to  analyze  the  best ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  man  who  grasps 
the  highest  will  supplement  it  with  the  lowest.  To  discuss  mod- 
ern art,  we  must  understand  modern  life.  Formerly  the  upper 
classes  were  mainly  considered.  To-day  we  are  all  mixed  in  ; 
and  our  critic  should  see  what  ingredients  graphically  represent 
the  mixture.  In  his  mind  the  details  will  give  support  and  not 
confusion  to  the  whole  ;  and  what  he  says  will  be  full  of  links  be- 
tween prosperity  and  the  slums.  The  critic  who  is  to  mark  out 
our  path  should  know  the  audience,  from  gallery  to  parquet,  from 
the  fashionable  theater  to  vaudeville.  He  should  see  it  with  an 
eye  intimate  with  the  shapes  of  beauty  which  have  always  given 
immortality  to  truth  ;  but  this  is  what  he  has  in  common  with  the 
greatest  critics  of  the  past.  What  is  special  to  him  is  his  knowl- 
edge of  a  new  situation.  The  prophet  of  a  civilization  in  which 
every  stratum  of  the  public  has  a  voice,  his  first  duty  is  to  com- 
prehend the  audiences  of  his  country  ;  and  he  can  learn  as  much 
at  the  base  of   the  social  system  as  at  its  apes 

"The  task  of  the  critic  is  enlarged  by  universal  hall'-educat  ion, 

but  not  rendered  hopeless.      Hereafter,  if  he  is  to  have  real  intlu- 

he  must,  like   the   dramatist,  appeal   at   once  to  gallery  and 

parquet,      To    do    that,    his    moral    wisdom    must    leaven    all    he 

knows,  making  him  a  brother  to  the  simplest  auditor.      Can  the 

nt  opportunity  for  such  a  spirit  be  overrated?    The  <:. 
i  our  stage  is  almost  universally  ascribed  to  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  crowd.      To  reach   them,  to  do  a  little  to  kindle 
then   minds  and   ideas,  is  as  high  a  mission   as   is  offered  to  eriti- 
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cis.n  to-day.  Their  critic  must  be  humble.  He  must  submit, 
sympathize,  and  understand,  in  order  to  lead.  By  despising 
superficial  tonus,  and  looking  into  the  heart  of  the  drama,  Lessing 
saw  that  Shakespeare,  for  generations  contrasted  with  the  Greeks, 
w.i^.  in  the  larger  view,  more  like  Sophocles  than  any  modern 
dramatist.  With  a  simple  ami  determined  mind,  opening  itself 
to  every  appeal  of  human  nature,  Lessing  almost  alone  under- 
mined the  narrow  intellectual  influence  of  French  classicism  in 
Germany,  and  prepared  his  country  for  a  home-made  reality 
which  reached  its  height  before  Schiller  died,  and  breathes  in  the 
■/land  to-day. 
"  What  would  be  the  value  of  a  man  who  could  tell  England  and 
America  so  clearly  what  they  want?  Only  he  must  not  be  an 
aristocrat,  or  a  pedant,  but  a  large  human  being,  with  a  firm 
stomach,  who  knows  and  loves  the  people.  " 


ARTHUR    RIMBAUD:    POET,    VAGABOND, 
MAN    OF  AFFAIRS. 

"  TF  Rimbaud  be  described  as  the  Walt  Whitman  of  France,  the 
•*■  description  must  be  made  with  the  utmost  reserve,"  writes 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley.  Yet  his  marvelous  prose  poems  are  not 
without  a  curious  inherent  relation  to  Whitman's  "Leaves  of 
Grass,"  a  work  which  in  all  probability  the  Frenchman  had 
neven  seen.  Altho  Arthur  Rimbaud  was  thirty-seven  when  he 
died,  his  career  as  a  poet  ended  absolutely  with  his  eighteenth 
year.  "None  the  less,"  declares  Mr.  Whibley  (Blackwood's 
Magazine,  February),  "such  poems  as  the 'Bateau  Ivre,'  '  Les 
Vbyeles, '  and  half  a  dozen  others,  will  hold  an  eternal  place  in 
the  anthology  of  France  ;  while  his  bold  treatment  of  verse,  and 
his  determination  to  discard  the  ancient  trammels,  have  had  a 
conspicuous  influence  upon  the  literature  of  the  last  decade. "  For 
precocity,  picturesqueness,  and  a  sort  of  brutal  pathos,  it  would 
be  hard  to  match,  anywhere  in  literary  history,  the  story  of  Arthur 
Rimbaud,  which  Mr.  Whibley  tells  as  follows  : 

"  Arthur  Rimbaud  was  born  at  Charleville,  of  well-to-do  pa- 
rents, in  1S54.  No  sooner  was  he  sent  to  school  than  he  displayed 
the  astounding  precocity  which  a  few  years  later  made  him  the 
wonder  of  Paris,  and  which,  maybe,  destroyed  him  at  what  for 
the  most  of  men  is  the  beginning  of  a  career.  His  sense  of  litera- 
ture was  instinctive,  and  an  insubordinate  indolence  was  no  bar 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At  seven  he  was  already  mas- 
ter of  a  lucid  style,  and  at  that  early  age  he  not  only  declared 
war  against  journalism  but  expressed  the  ambition  which  he 
cherished  unto  the  end.  ' Mot,  je  serai rentier , '  he  wrote  in  in- 
fancy, and  it  was  in  this  unfulfilled  desire  that  he  met  his  hapless 
death.  At  fourteen,  says  his  schoolmaster,  he  had  translated 
Juvenal,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius  into  French  verse ;  he  knew, 
moreover,  Villon,  Rabelais,  Baudelaire,  the  Parnassians,  and  all 
the  modern  poets  ;  he  had  even  discovered  for  himself  the  charm 
of  Mme.  Desbordes-Valmore,  who  now,  after  thirty  years,  is  a 
fashionable  poet.  And  he  achieved  all  this  without  ever  fore- 
going the  privileges  of  an  Ishmael.  His  hand,  a  strong  one  too, 
was  raised  against  all  the  world,  and  he  endured  discipline  with 
a  recalcitrant  ferocity.  The  truth  is,  he  was  never  a  boy.  His 
period  of  imitation  was  brief  and  insincere.  On  the  very 
threshold  of  life  he  found  himself,  and  if  for  a  moment  he 
echoed  Baudelaire  and  the  Parnassians,  he  was  hardly  fifteen 
when  he  shook  off  the  trammels  which  have  weighted  many  a 
poet  to  the  grave.  A  man's  temper,  a  man's  intelligence,  armed 
this  boy  against  the  government  of  others,  and  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  he  soon  deemed  school,  even  with  the  most  sympathetic 
of  masters,  a  common  prison-house.  That  he  should  have  been 
happy  was  impossible.  .  .  .  His  goal  was  Paris,  his  aim  for  the 
moment  poetic  glory.  Tho  still  a  penniless  child,  his  pocket  was 
full  of  audacious  verses,  his  head  packed  with  a  generous  con- 
tempt for  others." 

And  so,  when  barely  fifteen  years  old,  Rimbaud  hid  under  the 
seat  in  a  railway-carriage,  and  entered  Paris.  He  could  not  leave 
the  station,  however,  without  a  ticket,  and  in  consequence  was 
arrested  as  a  spy.  Thus  his  wanderings  began.  Yet  always, 
with  the  half-confessed  instinct  of  the  homing  beast,  he  sought 


refuge  after  each  journey  in  his  mother's  house.  He  himself 
tells  us  how,  at  this  period,  he  wandered  in  a  fierce  spirit  of  soli- 
tude, a  stranger  to  "orgies  and  the  companionship  of  women," 
his  only  inn  that  which  bore  "the  sign  of  the  Great  Bear."  He 
says : 

"As  I  tramped  along  the  highroad  of  winter  nights,  without 
lodging,  without  clothes,  without  bread,  a  voice  gripped  my  frozen 
heart:  'Weakness  or  strength;  thou  art  strength.  Thou  know- 
est  not  whither  thou  goest,  nor  why ;  open  every  door,  answer  to 
every  one.  Thou  wilt  not  be  killed  any  more  than  if  thou  wert  a 
corpse. '  In  the  morning  I  had  a  look  so  lost,  a  face  so  dead, 
that  those  whom  I  met  perhaps  did  not  see  me. " 

Going  to  Paris  again,  he  was  mixed  tip  with  the  doings  of  the 
Communards.  A  few  months  later,  under  the  auspices  of  Ver- 
laine,  he  was  introduced  to  the  world  of  letters.  Mr.  Whibley 
says : 

"His  success — of  curiosity — was  immediate,  and  not  remark- 
able, when  we  remember  that  he  was  no  more  than  seventeen  and 
yet  the  author  of  the  'Bateau  Ivre.'  Of  his  character  and  ap- 
pearance at  this  time  we  have  abundant  evidence.  Violent  and 
contemptuous,  he  made  no  attempt  to  conciliate  opinion  or  to 
tame  his  temper.  Those  who  knew  him  then  render  but  one 
account :  he  was  more  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  poet,  and  he  only 
broke  his  morose  silence  by  such  monosyllables  as  can  not  be  set 
forth  in  print.  But  he  was  an  untutored  youth  among  men,  and 
more  accustomed  to  the  highways  than  to  literary  clubs;  and  at 
least  it  may  be  put  down  to  his  credit  that  the  most  extravagant 
flattery  failed  to  turn  his  head.  Even  when  the  Olympian  Hugo 
himself  dubbed  him  'Shakespeare  Enfant '  he  broke  into  a  laugh, 
and  he  treated  the  sincere  appreciation  of  Banville  with  no  better 
respect.  This  in  itself,  when  all  men  clamor  for  recognition,  is  a 
point  of  sympathy,  and  this  unworldly  determination  not  to  'get 
on  '  more  than  condones  a  ferocity  of  temperament.  So  installed 
by  friends,  he  remained  in  Paris  until  1872,  when,  suspected  for 
his  part  in  the  Commune,  he  fled  with  Verlaine  to  Belgium,  and 
thence  to  London.  .  .  .  Born  with  the  faculty  of  assimilation,  he 
easily  acquired  English,  and  so  began  his  vast  collection  of  for- 
eign tongues;  and  he  was  able,  whenever  he  would,  to  earn  the 
hard  bread  of  a  tutor.  But  a  quarrel  with  Verlaine  put  an  end  to 
his  wandering  life.  He  was  alone  without  a  penny  in  a  strange 
country,  and  no  sooner  had  he  acquired  the  means  of  travel  than 
he  followed  his  friend  to  Brussels,  determined  upon  a  final  reck- 
oning. Verlaine  suggested  that  they  should  set  out  once  more 
upon  their  travels;  and  when  Rimbaud  obstinately  announced 
his  return  to  the  Ardennes,  Verlaine  fired  on  him  with  a  revolver. 
One  shot  might  have  escaped  notice,  but  a  second  attracted  the 
police  ;  and  while  the  one  poet  was  captured  by  Belgian  justice, 
the  other  was  tended  in  the  hospital. 

"The  gossip  tongue  of  scandal  has  been  only  too  busy  with  this 
disastrous  friendship,  and  as  usual  the  tongue  of  scandal  has 
wagged  without  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Those  there  are  for 
whom  no  poet  is  complete  without  a  vice,  and  the  same  spirit  of 
tattle  which  has  elevated  Shelley's  Harriett  into  a  heroine  would 
degrade  without  warrant  the  memory  of  Arthur  Rimbaud,  con- 
cerning whom  no  more  is  certain  than  that  he  left  Brussels  deter- 
mined to  forget  not  only  the  friendship  of  Verlaine  but  the  prac- 
tise of  poetry.  .  .  .  Thus  at  eighteen  he  had  laid  aside  his  lyre 
forever,  as  our  grandfathers  would  have  said  ;  and  the  single  essay 
of  his  maturity  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Geographical 
Society.  To  whomsoever  had  the  effrontery  in  after  years  to  men- 
tion his  poems  he  had  but  one  reply,  'Ridiculous,  absurd,  dis- 
gusting.'   

"In  1873,  then,  Arthur  Rimbaud,  poet,  died;  and  there  grew 
up  in  his  stead  another  Rimbaud,  whose  wider  ambition  might 
still  be  realized.  The  aspiration  of  his  verse  is  naturally  vague 
and  heroic.  His  prose  poems  have  an  elemental  space  and  large- 
ness which  are  rare  in  French  literature.  Uncertain  desires,  ill- 
imagined  aims,  are  hinted  on  every  page  ;  the  essence,  in  brief,  is 
as  indefinite  as  the  form.  But  no  sooner  did  he  cast  poetry  aside 
than  this  wild  boar  of  the  Ardennes  declared  a  single  worship, 
an  eternal  dream — the  East." 

Through  all  his  vagabond  adventures  of  the  next  six  years 
Rimbaud  held  unswervingly  to  his  purpose  of  grasping  power 
and  wealth  in  the  East.     During  his  time  of  waiting  he  wandered 
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over  Europe  on  foot,  acquiring  languages  with  a  marvelous  facil- 
ity and  getting  his  bread  in  many  strange  ways.  At  one  time  he 
contemplated  the  career  of  a  missionary.  Later,  he  enlisted  in 
"itch  army.  Shipped  to  Java,  he  immediately  deserted  into 
the  jungle,  and  lived  for  a  while  an  uncertain  life  with  the  beasts 
of  prey,  his  brothers.  Having  worked  his  way  home  on  an  En- 
glish ship,  be  made  money  by  enlisting  recruits  and  selling  them 
to  Holland.  Again,  we  hear  of  him  in  Cyprus,  where,  as  fore- 
man of  the  works,  he  is  busy  at  the  building  of  the  governor's 
palace.  In  1880  he  began  that  life  in  Africa  to  which  he  was  de- 
voted until  his  death.      Mr.  Whibley  says: 

"Those  who  met  him  in  Africa  might  have  guessed  from  his 
silence  that  there  was  something  in  his  past  which  he  preferred 
to  forget.  But  none,  not  even  the  traveler  Rorelli.  who  knew 
him  well,  could  detect  in  this  purchaser  of  ivory  and  gold-dust  a 
poet,  with  whom  criticism  was  still  busy.  .  .  .  He  traveled  far 
afield,  and  everywhere  was  received  with  a  respectful  enthusiasm. 
The  Arabs  and  Abyssinians  recognized  a  friend  in  this  proud, 
exclusive  Frenchman,  and  it  is  said  that,  however  disturbed  the 
country,  he  might  go  where  he  would  without  risk  or  hindrance. 
Nor  was  his  ambition  bounded  by  the  mere  hope  of  gain.  He 
was  determined  to  take  civilization  wherever  he  found  profit. 
His  demand  for  books  is  incessant;  but  it  is  practical  science,  not 
literature,  which  engrosses  him.  He  is  curious  concerning  tan- 
neries and  artesian  wells;  he  orders  treatises  upon  masonry, 
mineralogy,  and  naval  architecture.  .  .  .  The  natives  regarded 
with  awe  this  tall,  lank,  large-handed,  blue-eyed  Frenchman, 
who  spoke  their  tongues,  espoused  their  just  cause,  and  permitted 
no  familiarity.  .  .  .  The  scholar  gypsy  was  as  dead  as  the  poet ; 
there  remained  the  just  man  of  affairs,  the  patron  of  the  op- 
pressed. One  trait  only  did  he  preserve  from  the  wreck  of  his 
ancient  qualities — contempt.  His  wit  was  as  caustic  as  ever;  he 
was  no  less  scornful  of  other  men 's  follies  than  when  he  murmured 
monosyllables  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  'His  charity,  discreet  and 
large, 'said  an  ancient  colleague,  '  was  the  only  thing  he  dispensed 
without  a  sneer. ' 

"But  all  the  while  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  lot.  The  ro- 
mance of  the  East  failed  to  satisfy  his  imagination,  as  poetry 
itself  had  failed.  Deep  down  in  his  nature  was  the  common  de- 
sire of  a  well-ordered  life.  'Is  it  not  miserable,'  he  wrote,  'this 
existence  without  family,  without  intellectual  occupation?' 
Again  and  again  he  formulates  in  his  letters  the  simple  ambition 
which  had  at  last  taken  hold  of  him.  'Of  what  use,'  he  cries, 
'are  these  comings  and  goings,  these  adventures  among  strange 
people,  these  fatigues,  these  languages,  wherewith  my  memory 
is  packed,  if  I  can  not.  after  many  years,  seek  repose  in  some 
town  that  pleases  me,  and  find  a  family,  or  at  least  a  son  whom 
I  shall  educate  to  my  view,  .  .  .  and  see  grow  up  a  man  power- 
ful and  rich  through  science?'  To  this  end  all  his  efforts  were 
bent.  The  '  lost  climates, '  of  which  he  had  written  so  many  years 
ago,  had  tanned  him  to  some  purpose  ;  he  was  weary  of  solitude, 
of  Africa,  of  money.  If  only  he  could  save  enough  to  follow  the 
profession  which  he  had  chosen  at  seven  years  of  age!  Moi,je 
serai  rentier,  he  had  written  in  his  childhood,  and  wealth  was 
almost  in  his  grasp,  when  disease  and  death  overtook  him." 

Apparently  Rimbaud's  turbulent  spirit  was  a  tangle  of  contra- 
dictions. According  to  his  biographer,  however,  its  dominant 
note  was  sincerity— sincerity  to  his  own  nature.  He  wrote  poetry 
ISC  tlie  impulse  was  imperative,  and  refrained  from  publica- 
tion because  in  the  writing  the  impulse  was  satisfied.  At  the  end 
of  all  Ins  wanderings,  after  his  passions  had  tossed  him  around 
the  world,  the  hunger  which  survived  them  all  was  to  live  a  well- 
ordered  life  in  his  own  land.  And  when  years  of  stedfast  purpose 
had  made  its  fulfilment  possible,  death  came. 


Should  Novelists  Write  of  Love?-M.  Bdouard  Rod, 

in  a  lecture  on  "  Le  Roman  d'Amoui  ■  delivered  before  the  Circle 

\  liance  Franchise  in  Boston,  discussed  the  following  answer 

of  the    Italian    novelist,  Manzoni,  whin   asked  why  he  had  cut  all 
the  1'  out  of  his  novels  : 

I  am   of   the  opinion   that   one  must  not  speak  of   love 


in  a  way  to  lead  others  toward  that  passion.  ...  I  believe  that 
love  is  necessary  in  this  world,  but  also  that  there  will  always  be 
a  sufficient  amount  of  it ;  we  need  not  therefore  take  the  pains  of 
cultivating  it  in  others,  for  in  cultivating  it  one  helps  only  to 
arouse  it  where  it  is  not  wanted.  There  are  other  sentiments 
which  the  world  is  in  more  need  of  and  that  a  writer  may,  accord- 
ing to  his  ability,  spread  somewhat  more  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
such  as  pity,  love  of  mankind,  a  kindly  disposition,  merciful 
and  self-denial.  Those  sentiments  can  not  be  too  numerous,  and 
all  praise  to  the  writers  who  attempt  to  increase  their  strength 
among  men.  Rut  what  we  call  love,  I  think  that  I  figure  very 
moderately,  when  I  say  that  there  is  six  hundred  times  more  of  it 
than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  honorable  species. 
...  I  am  so  convinced  of  this  that  if  by  a  miracle,  some  day. 
I  should  be  inspired  with  the  most  eloquent  love-pages  that  man 
has  ever  written,  I  should  not  even  take  a  pen  to  jot  them  on 
paper,  so  certain  am  I  that  I  should  regret  it." 

M.  Rod,  altho  he  quoted  opinions  in  defense  of  the  use  of  love 
in  fiction,  did  not  definitely  refute  Manzoni's  theory. 


WAS    EMERSON    AN    EVOLUTIONIST? 

T  N  his  recent  volume  of  essays,  John  Jay  Chapman  asserts  that 
-*-  Emerson  did  not  place  himself  in  line  with  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  and  that  he  was  probably  "the  last  great 
writer  to  look  at  life  from  a  stationary  standpoint."  In  a  letter 
to  Appletoti' s  Popular  Science  Monthly  (February),  Mrs.  Har- 
riet C.  B.  Alexander  takes  exception  to  this  characterization  of 
the  great  New  Englander.     She  says  : 

"That  Emerson  was  an  evolutionist  of  the  Goethean  type  is 
clear  from  most  of  his  essays.  In  an  essay  appearing  before  the 
'Origin  of  Species, '  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"'The  electric  words  pronounced  by  John  Hunter  a  hundred 
years  ago,  arrested  ami  progressive  development,  indicating 
the  way  upward  from  the  invisible  protoplasm  to  the  highest 
organisms,  gave  the  poetic  key  to  natural  science,  of  which  the 
theories  of  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  of  Oken,  of  Goethe,  of  Agassiz 
and  Owen  and  Darwin  in  zoology  and  botany  are  the  fruits — a 
hint  whose  power  is  not  exhausted,  showing  unity  and  perfect 
order  in  physics.  The  hardest  chemist,  the  severest  analyzer, 
scornful  of  all  but  the  driest  fact,  is  forced  to  keep  the  poetic  curve 
of  nature,  and  his  results  are  like  a  myth  of  Theocritus.  All 
multiplicity  rushes  to  be  resolved  into  unity.  Anatomy,  osteol- 
ogy, exhibit  arrested  or  progressive  ascent  in  each  kind  ;  the 
lower  pointing  to  the  higher  forms,  the  higher  to  the  highest, 
from  the  fluid  in  an  elastic  sac,  from  radiate,  mollusk,  articulate, 
vertebrate,  up  to  man  ;  as  if  the  whole  animal  world  were  only  a 
Hunterian  museum  to  exhibit  the  genesis  of  mankind.' 

"The  Darwin  to  whom  reference  is  made  in  this  essay  is  not 
Charles,  but  his  grandfather,  one  of  the  poets  of  evolution,  Eras- 
mus  

"It  is  obvious  to  any  reader  of  Fmierson's  essays  that  Goethe 
exercised  an  enormous  influence  over  him,  and  that  Emerson  was 
much  more  in  sympathy  with  Goethe  than  was  the  fetishistic 
dualist  Carlyle,  This  influence  of  Goethe  over  Emerson's  views 
of  evolution  is  clearly  evident  in  the  citation  already  made. 

"The  evolutionary  views  of  Emerson  appear  so  frequently  in 
his  essays  that  it  is  astonishing  that  he  should  have  been  misun- 
derstood. " 

Commenting  on  this  defense  of  Emerson  against  Mr.  Chap- 
man's criticism,  the  editor  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  says : 

" The  true  statement  of  the  case  doubtless  is  that  Emerson  re- 
ceived the  doctrine  of  evolution  so  far  as  he  received  it—  as  a  poet. 
He  welcomed   the  conception i  of  a  gradual   unfolding  of  the  uni- 

and  a  gradually  higher  development  of  life;   but  it  dwelt 

in  his  mind   rather  as  a  poetical   imagination   than  as  a  scientific 

theory.     The  consequence  was  that  he  was  still  able  to  speak  in 

the  old  absolute  manner  of  many  tilings  which  the  man  of  s, 
can  only  discuss  from  a  relative  standpoint.      When,  for  example, 
Emerson   says,  'All   goes   to  show  that   the  soul   111   man  is  not  an 
organ,  but  animates  and   exercises  all   the  organs  ;    is  not  a  func- 
tion, like  the  power  of  memory,  of  calculation,  of  comparison,  but 

these  as  bands  and  feel  .  is  not  a  faculty,  but  a  light;   is  not 
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the  intellect  or  the  will,  but  the  master  of  the  intellect  ami  the 
will;  is  the  background  of  our  being  in  which  they  he— an  im- 
mensity not  possessed  ami  that  can  not  he  possessed' — ho  may  be 
uttering  the  sentence  of  a  divine  philosophy,  or  the  deep  intuition 
of  a  poet;  but  he  is  not  speaking  the  language  of  science,  nor 
evincing  any  sense  of  the  restrictions  which  science  might  place 
on  such  expressions  of  opinion.  Certainly  he  is  not  at  the  stand- 
point of  evolution 

"The  doctrine  of  evolution  is  not  at  war,  we  trust,  with  poetic 
inspiration  ;  but  if  it  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  that  the  world 
is  full  of  infinite  detail,  and  that  without  a  certain  mastery  of 
details  general  views  are  apt  to  be  more  showy  than  solid.  It 
also  brings  home  to  the  mud  very  forcibly  that  one  can  only  be 
sure  of  carefully  verified  facts,  and,  even  of  these,  ought  not  to 
be  too  sure.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  of  which  Emerson  discourses 
with  so  much  positiveness  as  the  soul,  an  entity  of  which  the  seri- 
ous evolutionist  can  only  speak  with  all  possible  reserve.  The 
evolutionist  labors  to  construct  a  psychology  ;  but  Emerson  has 
a  psychology  ready-made,  and  scatters  its  affirmations  with  a 
liberal  hand  through  every  chapter  of  his  writings 

"No  one  has  more  worthily  or  loftily  discoursed  of  the  value  of 
life  than  has  the  New  England  philosopher ;  and  for  this  the 
world  owes  him  a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude.  But  he  was  not 
an  evolutionist  in  the  modern  sense — that  is,  in  the  scientific 
sense.  If,  as  Mr.  Chapman  says,  he  was  the  last  great  writer  to 
look  at  life  from  a  stationary  standpoint,  then  we  can  only  add 
that  the  old  philosophy  had  a  golden  sunset  in  his  pages." 


THE   "GREATEST  OF   WOMAN    POETS." 

A  REVIEWER  has  recently  crowned  the  name  of  Christina 
Rossetti  as  that  of  the  "greatest  of  woman  poets."  As  he 
makes  no  reference  to  Sappho,  it  is  possible  he  would  have  us 
understand  by  this  the  greatest  of  woman  poets  whose  work  has 
been  in  English.  Taking  as  his  text  "The  Letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning"  and  the  "Life  of  Christina  Rossetti,"  the  re- 
viewer enters  into  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  work  of  these 
two  gifted  women,  a  comparison  in  which  he  relegates  Mrs. 
Browning  to  the  second  place.  He  says  {Quarterly  Review, 
January) : 

"  In  Mrs.  Browning  the  woman  and  the  poet  were  rarely  far 
away  the  one  from  the  other,  and  were  never  wholly  parted.  Not 
so  with  Christina  Rossetti.  The  womsn  breathes  low  in  her  wri- 
tings ;  if  she  raises  her  voice,  it  is  in  the  character  of  a  saint  or  a 
mystic.  There  is  a  certain  aloofness  in  her  poetry  ;  the  emotion 
in  it  is  of  a  more  abstract  character  than  that  which  utters  itself — 
sometimes,  indeed,  with  too  shrill  a  note — in  the  poems  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  It  is  as  tho,  when  in  the  mood  to  sing,  she  betook 
herself  to  some  far-off  domain,  in  the  world,  perhaps,  yet  not 
quite  of  it,  where  the  passions  of  the  world,  tho  strong,  are  not 
stormy,  where  emotion,  tho  it  possess  the  singer,  may  not  master 
her.  .  .  .  Her  [Miss  Rossetti 's]  outer  life,  as  pictured  in  the  biog- 
raphy, gives  an  impression  of  monotony,  of  being  bound  down  to 
the  level  of  the  commonplace  ;  but  there  is  nothing  commonplace 
or  monotonous  in  the  poems.  Quaint,  often,  in  diction,  approach- 
ing occasionally  to  colloquialism  in  phrase,  the  touch  is  always 
sure  and  distinctive,  the  language,  tho  child-like  sometimes,  is 
never  trivial.  Take,  for  example,  these  two  stanzas  from  'Bird 
or  Beast ' : 

Did  any  beast  come  pushing 
Through  the  thorny  hedge 
Into  the  thorny  thistly  world 
Out  from  Eden's  edge  ? 

I  think  not  a  lion, 
Tho  his  strength  is  such  ; 
But  an  innocent  loving  lamb 
May  have  done  as  much. 

"The  last  stanza  especially  is  wellnigh  prosaic,  both  in  rhythm 
and  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  just  misses,  in  fact,  being  ridicu- 
lous;  yet  it  is  poetry,  not  prose,  and,  tho  almost  fantastic  in  its 
extreme  simplicity,  is  not  absurd.  Few  writers  could  have  ren- 
dered so  quaint  a  fancy  so  quaintly,  but  Christina  Rossetti's 
poems  contain  man}'  instances  of  the  kind  ;  and  so  strongly  char- 
acteristic are  they  of  her  individuality  that  one  is  tempted  to  ad- 


vance the  Beeming  paradox  that  it  is  in  her  least  personal  poems, 

those  in  which  symbolism  and  allegory  predominate,  that  we  get 

the  truest  presentment  of  her  personality 

"Christina  Rossetti  is  a  woman  poet  whose  finest  work  is  un- 
colored  by  her  individual  experiences  or  opinions;  and  in  this, 
that  her  poems  express  her  abstract  spiritual  self,  lies  her  great- 
est distinction.  This  it  is  which  gives  her  a  higher  place  in  the 
poets'  kingdom  than  can  be  accorded  to  Mrs.  Browning,  whose 
work,  larger  in  volume,  greater  in  scope,  more  intellectually 
thoughtful  than  that  of  her  sister  poet,  has  yet  less  originality  of 
imagination,  and  is  lacking  also  in  beauty  of  form,  the  sense  of 
which  was  a  never-failing  element  in  all  that  Miss  Rossetti  put 
forth.  For  in  Mrs.  Browning,  as  the  woman  is  never  quite  sub- 
merged in  the  artist,  so  the  imaginative  idea  is  constantly  colored 
by  the  emotional  impulse.  In  her  longest  poem,  'Aurora  Leigh, ' 
we  are  conscious  throughout  of  the  author's  point  of  view.  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  speaks  in  the  person  of  her  heroine,  acts 
as  she  would  have  acted  had  she  been  a  man  in  the  position  of 
Romney  Leigh,  feels  as  she  would  have  felt  had  she  suffered  the 
wrong  suffered  by  Marian  Earle.  And  her  attitude  toward  the 
problems  with  which  she  deals  is  not  dramatically  negative,  but 
clearly  manifest ;  it  is  emphatically  the  attitude  of  the  generous 
woman  who,  beginning  to  reflect  upon  certain  facts  and  inequali- 
ties of  social  life,  is  stirred  to  emotion,  keen,  indignant,  and 
somewhat  sentimental,  and  who  is  deliberately  defiant  of  the  con- 
ventional standard  of  propriety  of  her  day.  Mrs.  Browning  felt 
passionately,  and  the  passionate  emotion  characteristic  of  herself 
and  evident  in  her  letters  is  characteristic  also  of  her  best  work, 
forming  at  once  its  greatest  strength  and  the  chief  element  of  its 
weakness.  For  intensity  of  emotion  may  find  full  expression  only 
when  the  treatment  of  it  is  dramatic  ;  when  it  is  lyrical — and  Mrs. 
Browning's  poetry  is  generally  lyrical  in  spirit,  tho  it  is  various 
in  form — emotion,  if  it  be  not  bound  fast  to  dignity  by  the  strong 
bands  of  artistic  restraint,  tends  to  become  exaggerated.  This 
exaggeration  of  sentiment  into  sentimentalism  mars  with  its 
weakness  much  of  what  the  poet  made  ;  but  in  the  'Sonnets  from 
the  Portuguese  '  the  woman  and  the  poet  would  seem  to  be  fused 
in  a  combination  which,  in  the  result,  has  the  effect  of  an  abstract 
personality.  .  .  .  Written  out  of  the  heart  of  a  woman  to  the  man 
she  loved,  the  poet's  soul  informs  them,  raising  love  from  'an 
emotion  to  a  motive, '  changing  it  from  a  fire  that  burns  to  a  light 
that  illumines,  subduing  the  wail  of  desire  to  the  chant  of  endur- 
ance. We  seem  to  hear  in  these  sonnets  something  of  the  same 
note  which  distinguishes  the  love  poems  of  Christina  Rossetti,  a 
note  which  forbids  tumult  and  defeats  despair,  a  joy  in  love  which 
is  concerned,  not  with  the  fulfilment  of  its  cravings,  but  with  the 
realization  of  its  finest  capacities.  Yet,  in  these  two  lovers  of 
Italy,  the  one  with  the  Italian  blood  in  her  veins  preserves  the 
greater  austerity  ;  the  South  maintains  more  constant  restraint 
than  the  North.  Christina  Rossetti's  work,  indeed,  is  instinct 
with  the  quality,  not  critical  so  much  as  clear-sighted,  which  in- 
tuitively discerns  and  inevitably  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  the  three  graces  of  creative  achievement :  proportion,  treat- 
ment, and  form.  It  is  rare,  this  gift  of  discernment,  especially 
rare  among  women,  whose  creative  work,  as  a  rule,  is  the  out- 
come of  something  which  they  have  strongly  felt  or  thought  or 
realized,  and  as  strongly  desire  to  express,  the  desire  for  expres- 
sion being  constantly  in  excess  of  the  sense  of  form." 


NOTES. 

M.  BRUNETIERE  has  made  the  following  general  characterizations  of  the 
chief  literatures  of  Europe:  The  essential  character  of  Italian  literature, 
he  says,  is  artistic;  of  Spanish,  chivalrous;  of  German,  philosophic;  of 
French,  social  ;  of  English,  individualistic. 

MR.  William  L.  Alden,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  says:  "Shelley's 
popularity  in  Italy  is  a  rather  odd  thing.  The  Italians  like  the  quality  of 
flesh  and  blood  in  poetry,  and  this  is  just  what  the  filmy,  hazy  fancies  of 
.Shelley  lacked.  Possibly  Shelley's  poetry  is  popular  in  Italy  because  it 
is  so  little  understood.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  quite  a  Shelley 
cult  in  Italy  just  dow,  and  he  has  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  Byron  in 
Italian  estimation  as  the  typical  English  poet." 

PROFESSOR  Saintsbury  recently  expounded  the  theory  that  "a  man  to 
exercise  great  influence  should  be  born  not  too  far  before  the  end  of  a  cen- 
tury, nor  too  far  from  the  beginning  of  a  century."  Sir  Walter  Scott's  suc- 
cess he  traced  in  part  to  the  fact  that  his  birth  in  1771  brought  him  within 
the  charmed  period.  Two  other  points  in  Scott's  were  his  broad  patriotism 
and  the  fact  that  he  united  with  his  literary  genius  character  in  the  best 
sense.  Altho  Scotland  had  fortunately  no  deficiency  in  men  of  genius,  said 
Professor  Saintsbury,  these  had  not  always  been  men  of  character. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


SCIENTIFIC    FRAUDS,    PSYCHOLOGICAL    AND 
MECHANICAL. 

IN  :ts  editorial  columns  .ippleton's  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
March,  comments  favorably  on  the  recent  judicial  punish- 
ment of  some  "professors  "  of  palmistry  in  Canada,  and  recom- 
mends that  a  few  of  our  own  clairvoyants,  wizards,  fortune- 
tellers, and  other  such  folk  be  given  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  powers  before  a  competent  magistrate.     It  says  . 

"  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  hundreds  of  persons  who  ought  to 
know  better  amuse  themselves  by  lending  their  countenance  to 
the  practitioners  of  all  kinds  of  silly  and  dishonest  arts,  and  so 
far  assist  them  in  practising  their  frauds  upon  a  more  ignorant 
and  helpless  class.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  stories  which 
current  in  private  circles  of  the  extraordinary  revelations 
and  predictions  made  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  go  off  in 
trances  and  see  the  past  and  future  unrolled  before  their  upturned 
eyes  with  all  the  distinctness  of  an  actual  panorama.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  these  interesting  and  highly  gifted  individuals 
do  not  like,  and  that  is  to  get  into  the  courts,  or  anywhere  where 
they  can  be  called  upon  to  give  a  succinct  and  definite  account  of 
their  doings  and  pretensions.  They  are  not  ambitious  of  going 
into  a  trance  before  the  magistrate,  and  giving  an  exhibition  of 
the  powers  to  winch  they  lay  claim  in  their  advertisements,  much 
as  that  might  be  expected  to  help  their  reputation  and  their  busi- 
ness. For  that  very  reason  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to 
bring  them  where  the  light  of  common  day  could  be  thrown  upon 
their  performances ;  and,  if  there  is  no  law  under  which  this 
could  be  done,  our  legislators,  who  make  so  many  needless  laws, 
might  very  well  pass  one,  the  general  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
enforce  the  responsibility  of  all  persons  publicly  pretending  to 
the  possession  of  any  kind  of  supernatural  power.  It  would  tend 
to  cool  the  faith  of  even  the  most  benighted  dupes  to  see  their 
favorite  seer  cutting  a  foolish  figure  before  a  judge  who  simply 
wanted  to  know  what  it  really  was  for  which  he  charged  money. 
In  the  Canadian  cases  both  operators,  when  they  got  into  court, 
showed  a  great  disposition  to  minimize  their  claims  to  any  power 
of  foretelling  events  by  palmistry  or  otherwise,  and  so  it  would 
be  in  every  similar  case.  It  is  one  thing  to  deal  with  a  gullible 
maiden  who  wants  to  know  the  color  of  her  future  husband's  hair, 
and  quite  another  to  converse  with  the  officers  of  the  law. 

"Most  of  the  frauds  which  have  any  continued  success  owe  it, 
in  part  at  least,  to  an  undue  faith  in  the  personal  integrity  of  the 
practitioner.  It  seems  a  rude  as  well  as  an  unkind  thing  to  sup- 
pose that  So-and-so,  whose  demeanor  is  so  modest  and  frank  and 
simple,  whose  sentiments  are  so  elevated,  whose  whole  personal- 
ity seems  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  is  really  an  outrageous 
deceiver.  .  .  .  Yet  time  and  again  the  engaging  individual  has 
been  proved  to  be  an  impostor,  and  the  miracle  has  fallen  to  the 
ground." 

And  these  impostors  operate  in  other  fields  than  those  of  psy- 
chology.    There  are  a  good  many  recent  cases  of  successful  ini- 
re  in  the  most  practical  applications  of  the  physical  sciences, 
and  these  illustrate  the  same  laws.      To  quote  again  : 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  the  kind  is  furnished  by 
the  history  of  the  Keeley  motor,  the  absolutely  fraudulent  char- 
acter of  which  has  lately  been  brought  to  light.  Keeley  pro1' 
to  transcend  all  the  known  laws  of  physics  and  mechanics,  and 
he  talked  a  jargon  winch  all  acknowledged  to  bo  unintelligible, 
but  the  unintelligibility  of  which  was  ascribed  by  his  devotees  to 
ut  that  be  was  really  working  outside  of  known  laws,  and 

could  not  1  to  translate  his  ideas  into  the  language  of 

everyday  B<  ience.      In  tins  way  what  was  really  an  adjunct  to  the 
imposture   he  v..  Dg  was  counted  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 

of  hi  ty  of  his  work.     Yet  now  we  know  that 

the  whole  ■    hidden   tubes  and  wires  and 

pulley  ■  ■  aled  within  the  other,  with  a 

nic 'or    hidden    under    th<-    floor,    .    .    .    But    Keeley   was  so 

i  to  Ins  profound  researches,  so  true  a 

ii.it   it  was  impossible  for 
to  doubl    bim,  even  when   he  spoke  of 
i  of  the  triune  polar  stream.' 


"The  lesson  of  it  all  is — investigate!  investigate  .'  investigate! 
The  more  honest  a  man  is,  the  more  he  will  court  investigation. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  humanity  perhaps  that  so  much  reliance  is 
placed  upon  estimates  of  personal  character  in  these  extraordinary 
cases;  but  where  belief  is  demanded  for  anything  that  is  abso- 
lutely beyond  comprehension,  character  should  be  put  out  of 
court  altogether,  and  the  one  question  should  be,  What  are  the 
facts  ? " 


THE    BAD    LANGUAGE   OF    BIRDS. 

JUDGING  from  what  the  poets  tell  us,  we  should  regard  the 
notes  of  birds  as  expressing  chiefly  joy  or  the  tender  emo- 
tions. Hut  this  is  not  all ;  every  on_  has  heard  birds  scold,  and 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Witchell  tells  us,  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement ,  that  they  swear — "using  bad  language,"  he  calls  it. 
He  has  made  a  study  of  the  notes  that  birds  use  in  anger,  a 
branch  of  bird-lore  that  he  believes  to  be  quite  new  and  untried. 
Says  Mr.  Witchell : 

"Judging  by  what  one  hears  of  the  utterances  of  animals  gen- 
erally, it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  notes  of  birds  are  inter- 
preted too  poetically  by  observers.  In  the  case  of  many  animals, 
the  facial  expression  is  capable  of  sufficient  variation  to  clearly 
prove  the  character  of  the  sounds  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 
When  a  dog  or  cat  snarls,  for  instance,  we  know  that  the  sound 
is  intended  to  express  hatred  and  a  threat  of  attack.  The  lowing 
of  a  cow  or  of  a  calf,  the  bleating  of  a  kid,  the  snorting  of  a  horse 
and  its  whinnying,  can  hardly  be  misunderstood. 

"But  the  meanings  of  the  cries  of  birds  are  less  obvious.  The 
cooing  of  a  dove  or  the  warbling  of  a  fluent  singer  may  seem  to 
be  as  expressive  as  any  note  of  the  quadrupeds  just  mentioned  ; 
but  when  attention  is  given  to  the  actions  which  accompany  the 
cries  of  birds,  an  observer  finds  that  some  very  pleasant  sounds 
arc-  incidental  to  very  unkind  behavior.  In  a  few  cases  the  com- 
bativeness  of  a  bird  is  fairly  well  suggested  by  its  cry — as  occurs 
in  the  common  fowl,  whose  'crow  '  is  as  defiant  as  a  bugle  blast. 
The  shriek  of  the  woodland  jay,  also,  is  very  expressive.  These 
sounds,  however,  do  not  represent  the  greatest  passion.  We 
must  listen  to  birds  actually  engaged  in  combat  in  order  to  hear 
the  expression  of  their  utmost  hate — their  worst  language;  and 
listening  thus,  we  often  make  the  discovery  that  the  sound  accom- 
panying an  attempt  at  murder  is  closely  like  (sometimes  appar- 
ently identical  with)  sounds  which  seem  to  be  joyous  song. 

"The  little  brown  wren  mounts  the  top  of  the  hedge  and  sings  a 
sprightly  song.  The  notes  seem  to  be  the  spontaneous  outpour- 
ing of  joy.  Twenty  yards  farther  along  the  hedge  another  wren 
mounts  to  the  topmost  twig,  perks  his  tail,  and  utters  a  similar 
lively  tune.  Number  one  flies  a  little  way  toward  number  two, 
and  sings  again.  Here,  then,  is  a  pleasing  sylvan  duetto!  But 
soon  the  wrens  are  fighting  furiously,  tumbling  over  and  over 
each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  hedge,  while  at  intervals  snatches 
of  the  same  little  ditty  are  heard.  They  sing,  in  the  interv. 
fighting,  what  seemed  a  song  of  peace  and  leve.  In  view  of  what 
the  birds  are  doing,  it  may  be  surmised  that  their  language  at 
this  moment  is  very  bad  indeed." 

The  robin  likewise,  Mr.  Witchell  tells  us,  uses  his  ordinary 
song  for  purposes  of  profanity,  altho  he  slightly  sharpens  it  in 
pitch.  The  hedge  sparrow  "twitters  in  a  subdued  tone  "  when 
fighting,  ami  the  nightingale  is  quite  silent.  Other  birds  have 
a  peculiar  cry  that  is  unlike  their  ordinary  note,  while  still  others 
give  their  full  song.      Says  the  author: 

" In  many  species,  therefore,  we  can  not  easily  distinguish  the 

of   love   from  that  of  hate,  unless  we   also  consider  tin 
temporaneous    behavior    of    the    birds.     And  even  then  we  may 
easily  err;   for  when  a  melodious  singer  is  perched  in  a  tree,  or 

1   on    the   wing,  we   can   not  tell   whether  Ins   notes   an 
dn -.se.l    to  his   mate  or   to   his  enemy.      Unfortunately,  it   is  not 
only  among  birds  that  the  same  tone  is  employed   toward   both  of 

these  objects : 

"So  far,  I  have  not  met  with  any  one  who  is  paying  attention 
to  this  branch  of  bird-SOUg  ;  yet  it  is  a  really  important  one,  with 
a  basis  of  fact  to  indicate  the  lines  of  investigation  to  l>e  fol- 
lowed." 

In   concluding    Mr.  Witchell   advises  observers   who  are   inter- 
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ested  in  birds  to  follow  up  his  investigations,  promising  them  that 
they  will  rind  the  work  a  fascinating  one. 


mass  of  nearly  solid  water  is  clearly  shown  by  its  darker  color. 
Fig.  3  shows  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  a  group  of  three  mines, 
each  containing  225  pounds  of  dynamite.    The  columns  of  water  in 


SUBMARINE    MINE   EXPLOSIONS. 

\  S  will  be  remembered,  many  of  the  mines  that  were  planted 
*■  *•  in  defense  of  our  ports  during  the  recent  war  were  removed 
at  its  close  by  exploding  them   in  position,  it  being  considered 

.  se  the  shells  and  extract  the  dyna- 
mite. The  ac- 
companying il- 
lustrations, 
taken  from  The 
Eng  in  eering 
News,  Febru- 
ary 23,  are  from 
photographs  by 
Lieut.  Charles 
W.  Kutz, United 
States  army,  of 
■nines  thus  ex- 
ploded in  Balti- 
more harbor 
under  his  di- 
rection. The 
Eng  in  eering 
\\-7us  adds  the 
following  de- 
tailed explana- 
tion : 

"  Fig.  1  shows 
the  result  of  ex- 
ploding a  mine 
of  the  mush- 
room type  load- 
e  d  with  225 
pounds  of  70- 
per-cent.  dyna- 
mite.   This  dy- 

„,  .  ..     ,     .        .„  .  ,, .      „     .   .       namite  was  not 

I- 1  ..  :.— \  lew  of  Explosion  of  Submarine  M.ne  Contain- 

.25  pounds  of  Dynamite.     (Depth  of  mine  below  °f  *ne  best  pos- 

surface,  20  ft.;  height  of  top  of  column  above  surface,  s  i  b  1  e    quality, 

300  ft.;  camera,  500  ft.  distant.)  ^ut    as     it     was 

By  courtesy  of   The  Engineering  .Yen's.  necessary  to  get 

themines  plant- 
ed without  delay,  it  was  deemed  sufficiently  good  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  photograph  was  taken  with  the  camera  500  feet  dis- 
tant. A  column  of  water  rose  to  a  height  of  300  feet,  much 
discolored  with  the 
mud  of  the  bottom. 
The  mine  was  lo- 
cated at  a  depth  be- 
low the  water  sur- 
face of  about  20  feet 
and  some  6  feet 
above  the  bottom. 
The  view  shows  the 
appearance  of  the 
column  of  water 
when  it  had  reached 
about  the  highest 
point  to  which  it 
rose.  The  opposite 
condition  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  col- 
umn of  water  at  the 
beginning  of  its  as- 
cent is  shown  by 
Fig.  2.  In  this  view 
the  bulging  up  of  the 


Fig.  2. — View  Showing  Start  of  Column  of  Water 
in  a  Submarine  Mine  Explosion. 

By  courtesy  of  The  Engineering  News. 


PIG  S  multaneous   Explosion  o£  Group     £  Three  Submarine  Mines  in 

T.ine,  eacli  containing   225  pounds  of  Dynamite.     (Depth  of  mine   below 
surface,  20  ft.;  camera,  1,000  ft.  distant.) 

By  courtesy  of  The  Engineering  News. 

this  case  rose  almost  as  high  as  that  shown  by  Fig.  1,  but  they 
appear  much  smaller  owing  to  the  camera  being  1,000  feet,  instead 
of  500  feet,  distant.  Altogether  the  three  illustrations  give  a  very 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  power  and  aspect  in  action  of  the  sub- 
marine defenses  which  were  hidden  under  the  waters  of  our  great 
harbors  during  the  period  of  actual  hostilities  last  year." 


ELECTRICITY   AND    PLANT  GROWTH. 

7*ROM  time  to  time  we  have  noted  in  these  columns  various 
-*■  experiments  on  the  effect  of  electricity  upon  the  growth  of 
plants.  These  facts  and  others  have  been  gathered  into  compact 
form  by  Dr.  George  S.  Hull  in  a  little  treatise  on  "Electro- 
Horticulture"  (New  York,  1898).  Dr.  Hull  notes  that  the  branch 
of  science  to  which  he  gives  this  name  antedates  Franklin's  kite 
by  several  years,  it  having  been  found  by  von  Maimbray,  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1746  that  the  growth  of  myrtle-trees  was  stimulated  by 
the  passage  of  a  current  into  the  surrounding  soil.  In  1783  Ber- 
tholon  devoted  an  entire  work  to  "Electricity  in  Plants,"  and 
about  the  same  time  Gardini,  of  Turin,  and  Leclerc  proved  that 
plants  screened  from  the  action  of  atmospheric  electricity  are  in- 
juriously affected.  Other  experimenters,  however,  reported  ad- 
verse results,  and  investigation  was  dropped  until  about  ten  years 
ago,  when  it  was  taken  up  again,  with  results  already  described 
in  The  Literary  Digest.  Dr.  Hull  treats  in  successive  chapters 
of  the  application  of  atmospheric  electricity  to  the  roots  of  plants 
and  to  the  surrounding  soil,  of  the  similar  application  of  currents 
from  batteries,  and  of  the  effect  of  the  electric  light  upon  vegeta- 
tion. That  the  general  effect  is  beneficial  he  has  no  doubt.  How 
does  this  action  take  place?     Dr.  Hull  says  : 

"In  considering  the  action  of  atmospheric  electricity  upon  vege- 
tation, we  have  to  deal  with  a  stimulus  which  exists  in  abundance. 
Plants  grow  most  vigorously  where  it  is  most  abundant  and  with 
greatest  rapidity  in  the  early  morning,  when  the  dew  is  most 
plentiful  upon  them,  making  them  better  conductors.  Its  most 
important  action  upon  the  stalks  of  plants  is  that  of  increasing 
their  circulation  of  sap. 

"Discharges  of  electricity  in  the  air,  especially  during  thunder- 
storms, cause  some  union  between  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  discharges,  forming  oxids  of  nitrogen,  which, 
being  soluble  in  water,  are  carried  to  the  roots  of  plants  and  ab- 
sorbed by  them  directly. 

"Electricity  passed  through  the  soil  by  earth-batteries,  the  geo- 
magnitifer,  or  other  means,  has  some  action  upon  its  chemical 
constituents.   .   .   .   Currents  of  electricity  may  break  up  the  more 
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complex  compounds  in  the  soil  into  simpler  ones,  upon  which  the 
roots  of  plants  may  feed.  .  .  .  Others  think  that  in  some  manner, 
under  the  electric  influence,  nitrogen  from  the  air  combines  with 
some  other  substances  in  the  soil,  making  compounds  which  are 
readily  absorbed  by  roots  of  plants.  A  recent  experimenter  claims 
that  the  particles  of  electrified  earth  are  set  into  molecular  vibra- 
tion, thus  loosening  the  earth." 

It  is  also  probable  that  electricity  has  a  stimulating  influence  on 
the  bacteria  that  adhere  to  the  roots  of  certain  plants  and  convert 
the  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  soluble  nitrates  for  them  to  feed 
upon.  That  electricity  is  especially  stimulating  to  micro-organ- 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show.  In  conclusion,  Dr. 
Hull  gives  us  what  he  calls  a  "glimpse  of  an  electric  farm  of  the 
future,"  in  which  the  discoveries  that  he  has  described  will  be 
combined  with  results  of  investigations  yet  to  come,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  scientific  agriculture. 


RAIN    BELOW   THE    FREEZING-POINT. 

WE  recently  noticed  a  theory  of  ice-storms  that  supposes  the 
drops  of  rain,  before  they  strike  the  earth,  to  be  below  the 
ordinary  freezing-point,  and  to  be  in  the  peculiar  unstable  liquid 
state  known  to  physicists  as  "superfusion,"  where  the  least  dis- 
turbance will  cause  instant  solidification  of  the  mass.  In  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  January  21) ,  M.  E.  Durand-Greville 
notices  this  theory  and  remarks  that  superfusion.  contrary  to  gen- 
eral opinion,  even  among  men  of  science,  is  not  a  rare  phenom- 
enon, but  is  extremely  common  in  nature.     He  says  : 

"In  fact,  the  upper  region  of  the  clouds  is  very  often,  indeed 
generally,  at  a  temperature  below  the  freezing-point ;  in  summer, 
because  the  summits  of  cumulus  clouds,  carried  to  a  great  height 
by  powerful  ascending  currents,  are  usually  above  the  isothermal 
surface  of  zero  [Centigrade]  ;  in  winter,  because  this  isothermal 
surface  descends  very  low  in  the  atmosphere  and  often  reaches 
even  the  level  of  the  earth.  We  may  assert  as  an  almost  abso- 
lute rule  that  snow,  hail,  and  adherent  ice  arise  from  drops  of 
water  in  superfusion,  and  that  summer  showers  are  almost  al- 
ways, if  not  always,  of  melted  hail ;  even  that  winter  rains  are 
very  often  snow  melted  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  lower 
layers  of  the  air.  I  would  not  wish  to  assert  that  this  rule  is  abso- 
lute ;  there  may  be  and  certainly  should  be  cases,  especially  where 
floating  dust  is  concerned,  when  the  water  vapor  contained  in  the 
supersaturated  air  at  a  temperature  above  the  freezing-point  con- 
denses in  fine  drops  that  join  together  into  larger  ones  during 
their  fall  through  the  cloud,  but  this  case  is  very  rare  and  the  most 
exceptional. 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  not  one  treatise  on  meteorology  has 
done  justice  to  this  subject  of  superfusion?  The  reason  is,  doubt- 
less, that  the  old  explanation  of  rain  was  near  enough  to  the  truth 
not  to  be  severely  questioned.  A  good  monograph  on  superfusion 
is  now  necessary.  Who  will  make  up  his  mind  to  undertake  the 
work?" — Translation  made j or  Tiik  Literary  Digest. 


The  Poisons  We  Breathe.—  I  >r.  John  Hartley  asserts  in 
7 lie  I. nihil,  London,  that  "close"  rooms  and  lack  of  ventilation 
are  responsible  for  much  more  illness  than  we  realize.  The  trou- 
ble, be  says,  is  not  rightly  understood;  we  need,  not  to  let  a  lit- 
tle air  in  without  removing  the  poisonous  products  of  respiration, 
but  to  expel  these  thoroughly.      Says  Dr.   Hartley  (to  quote   from 

an  abstract  of  his  article  made  for  Appleton's  Popular  Science 

Monthly,  March)  :  "  It  was  long  ago  pointed  OUt  that  certain  con- 
stituents of  expired  air  are  intensely  powerful  nerve  poisons. 
These  considerations  should  surely  make  us  look  on  rebicathed 
air  and  sewer  j,'.'i*.  not  as  mere  carriers  of  accidental  poisons,  such 

as  mtlucnza  and  pneumonia  and  the  like,  but  as  poisons p 

and  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  record  a  few  very  imperfect   observa- 

made  by  myself  during  some  years  past  chiefly  on   the  sub- 

ireathed  air,   with  certain  inferences  which  I  think  tend, 

feeb  v  and  imperfectly,  to  Bbow  that  the  poisons  we  ex- 

y  definite  effects  on    tissue   metabolism   and 


need  not  a  mere  perfunctory  admixture  with  fresh  air  but  very 
large  and  very  continuous  dilution  before  they  are  rendered  in- 
nocuous." After  relating  a  number  of  personal  experiences  that 
seem  to  him  to  establish  his  point.  Dr.  Hartk  :   "It  is  to 

me  difficult  to  resist  the  impression  that  an  overdose  of  waste 
products,  whether  of  one's  own  or  other  people's,  must  generally 
interfere  with  the  metabolism  of  nerve  tissue.  Women  as  they 
grow  older  are  apt  to  live  much  indoors.  I  believe  the  fat,  flabby, 
paunchy  woman,  whether  purple  or  pale,  with  feeble,  irritable 
heart  and  '  inadequate  '  kidneys,  is  usually  the  victim  of  rebreathed 
air.  A  'close  '  room  will  infallibly  give  me  an  abdominal  disten- 
tion and  borborygmi  within  half  an  hour,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  purity  of  the  air  breathed  by  the  dyspeptic  quite  as  im- 
portant as  his  regimen  or  his  teeth.  It  must,  I  think,  sooner  or 
later  be  recognized  that  many  of  the  increasing  ills  which  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  charge  on  the  'hurry  and  brain  fag  '  incidental 
to  a  high  state  of  civilization  and  a  large  population  are  in  reality 
due  to  the  greater  contamination  of  the  air  we  breathe  by  the 
waste  products  of  that  population,  and  that  toxins  excreted  by  the 
lungs  will  in  time  take  high  rank  among  these  as  both  potent  and 
insidious.  If  this  should  come  to  pass,  the  present  ideas  anent 
ventilation  must  be  abandoned  as  utterly  futile,  and  the  need 
will  be  felt,  not  of  letting  a  little  air  in,  but  of  letting  waste  pro- 
ducts out." 


THE     STEAM     TURBINE      IN 
ENGINEERING. 


MARINE 


IN  a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Outlook  in  Marine  Engineering," 
contributed  to  Cassier's  Magazine  by  Commodore  George 
W.  Melville,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  United  States  navy,  the 
author  speaks  as  follows  of  the  use  of  the  steam-turbine  in  the 
propulsion  of  boats.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Turbinia, 
an  English  vessel,  attained  phenomenal  speed  year  before  last  by 
the  use  of  a  steam-driven  turbine  instead  of  the  ordinary  to-and- 
fro  moving  engine.  This  led  to  assertions  that  the  old  form  of 
engine  was  doomed,  and  to  predictions  that  it  would  ultimately 
be  replaced  in  all  cases  by  the  turbine.  Commodore  Melville  evi- 
dently does  not  share  this  belief,  and  he  thinks  that  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Turbinia  her  great  speed  may  have  been  due  to  other 
causes.     He  says : 

"The  remarkable  performance  of  the  Turbinia  in  1S97  attracted 
great  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  the  substitution  of  the  steam 
turbine  for  the  ordinary  type  of  engine.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  remarkable  speed  made  by  the  Turbinia,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  already  been  called  ;  but  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
result  was  due  to  the  steam  turbine  is  by  no  means  settled.  A 
paper  read  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Parsons,  the  inventor  of  the  steam 
turbine,  has  been  published  generally  in  the  technical  press,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  data  given  by  him  it  would  appear 
that  the  really  phenomenal  part  of  the  machinery  of  that  vessel  is 
the  boiler  rather  than  the  turbine. 

"According  to  his  figures,  [,576 horse-power,  requiring  25,000 
pounds  of  steam,  were  obtained  from  a  boiler  with  only  1.100 
square  feet  of  heating  surface,  which  gives  0.7  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  per  horse-power,  and  2J.7  pounds  of  steam  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface.  These  are  absolutely  unique  re- 
sults in  boiler  practise.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  air  pressure 
carried,  but  it  must  have  been  very  high.      It  is  also  to  be  1: 

that  the  amount  of  cooimg  surface,  4,200  square  feet,  was  as  ab- 
normally large  in  proportion  to  the  horse-power  as  the  heating 

surface  was  abnormally  small.  The  rotational  speed—  a.  ICO  revo- 
lutions per  minute—  was  very  much  higher  than  anything 
attempted  with  an  engine  of  the  horse-power  which  would  have 
been  necessary  to  drive  the  boat,  and  this,  of  course,  tended  to  a 
reduction  of  weight,  but  the  larger  condenser  would  act  the  other 
way;  and  if  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  portions  of  an  ordinary 
engine  which  would  be  replaced  by  the  turbine,  it  will  In 
that  the  reduction  of  weight  due  to  the  use  of  the  turbine  alone  is 
not  necessarily  very  great.  The  truth  is,  so  little  is  known  about 
the  subject  that  we  must  for  the  present  remain  in  an  attitude 
of  expectation.  Meanwhile,  the  performance  of  the  35-KSOt  boats 
which  Mr.  Parsons  is  building  will  be  awaited  with  great  int< 
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and  probably  fuller  data  will  be  obtainable  after  they  have  been 
tried." 

Later  in  the  same  article  we  find  the  author's  belief  summed 
up  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"The  fact  that  the  steam  turbine  has  been  a  highly  efficient 
machine  tor  n  Dumber  of  years,  and  yet  has  not  had  any  effect  in 
displacing  the  steam-engine  on  shore  (where  it  is  free  from  some 
of  the  disadvantages  which  inhere  in  its  use  for  marine  purposes) 
would  indicate  that  it  is  not  likely  to  displace  it  on  shipboard." 


The  Length  of  Human  Life.— "According to M.  I.  Holl 
Schooling,  of  Brussels,"  says  Cosmos  (February  iS).  "there  is  an 
old  rule  for  finding  the  length  of  a  man's  life  if  the  present  age 
lies  between  12  and  So  years.  This  is  the  rule:  Subtract  the 
present  age  from  So,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  2;  the  result 
will  give  the  number  of  years  you  have  yet  to  live.  This  old  rule 
was  discovered  by  the  mathematician  De  Moivre,  who  emigrated 
to  England  from  France  in  1S65  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  curves  given  by  M.  Schooling  are  interesting 
to  examine.  A  first  diagram  shows  the  chance  that  every  man 
has  of  living  one  year  longer  than  his  present  age.  At  birth,  this 
chance  is  5  to  1  ;  at  five  years,  119  to  1  ;  at  ten,  512  to  1  ;  at  fifteen, 
347;  at  twenty,  207;  at  twenty-five,  156;  at  thirty,  120;  at  thirty- 
five,  97;  at  forty,  78,  etc.  M.  Schooling  affirms  from  his  calcula- 
tions that  of  1,000  individuals  of  60  years  599  will  live  to  be  70,  120 
to  So  years,  and  17  to  be  90;  while  of  1,000  nonagenarians,  4 
will  reach  their  hundredth  year.  We  may  add  that  for  men  of 
65,  the  average  expectation  of  life  is  10J3  years." — Translation 
made  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


Air-Renewers. — "Quite  recently,"  says  a  writer  in  La  Sci- 
ence Francaise  (February  17) .  "an  inventor  has  made  a  great  mys- 
tery of  substance  that  possesses  the  property  of  giving  off  oxygen 
and  absorbing  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  has  proposed  to  use  this  pre- 
cious material  to  renew  the  air  of  submarine  boats.  This  sub- 
stance is  known  to  all  chemists.  It  is  sodium  peroxid,  which  in 
contact  with  water  gives  off  oxygen  and  yields  soda,  which  com- 
bines with  carbonic  acid. 

"Besides,  such air-renewers are  very  numerous.  M.  d'Arsonval 
has  suggested  the  use  of  liquid  air ;  and  as  early  as  1620  a  regen- 
erative liquid,  called  quintessence  of  air,  is  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  submarine  boat  built  at  London  in  1620  by  Van 
Drebbel,  in  which  the  air  was  maintained  in  respirable  condition 
by  the  use  of  this  secret  preparation.  Nowadays  flasks  of  com- 
pressed oxygen  give  excellent  results  in  the  confined  air  of  the 
submarine  boats  experimented  on  in  different  navies.  The  circu- 
lation of  the  air  through  soda  or  lime  also  enables  us  to  get  rid 
very  easily  of  the  carbonic  gas. 

"One  kilogram  [2.2  pounds]  of  the  peroxid  gives  off  150  liters 
[quarts]  of  oxygen  when  it  is  simply  mixed  with  water. 

"As  a  maximum  of  800  liters  of  oxygen  is  needed  for  the  con-* 
sumption  of  one  man  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  lungs  of  a  sub- 
marine navigator  will  require  about  5  kilograms  [11  pounds]  of 
peroxid  in  a  day. 

"The  inventor  of  this  more  or  less  practical  application  of  an 
'air-renewing  mineral'  is  a  Swiss,  who  does  not  give  out  the 
name  of  the  substance  that  he  uses.  And  there  has  not  been 
found  at  the  Navy  Department,  which  is  experimenting  with  his 
process,  the  merest  student  of  chemistry,  who  would  tell  them 
that  the  substance  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  well-known 
product  manufactured  in  England  on  a  large  scale. 

"It  is  strange  that  foreign  ideas  are  taken  up  so  eagerly  when 
French  inventions  are  rejected  almost  without  examination  by 
official  commissions,  military  and  civil." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 

Combustibles  that  are  Ignited  by  Water. —  As 
water  is  the  substance  generally  used  to  extinguish  fires,  com- 
pounds that  give  off  inflammable  gas  in  contact  with  water  be- 
come very  dangerous  when  stored  in  considerable  quantities  in 
a  burning  building,  since  they  render  the  very  agent  used  to 
quench  the  flames  a  means  of  increasing  their  fury.  Such  a  sub- 
stance is  the  calcium  carbid  now  largely  used  for  the  production 
of  acetylene  gas.  Every  one  who  has  used  it  in  a  bicycle  lamp 
knows  that  even  in  very  small  quantities  it  gives  off,  when  moist- 


ened with  a  few  drops  of  water,  gas  in  sufficient  volume  to  make 
B  large  and  bright  flame.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a  few 
barrels  of  it  would  do  under  the  influence  of  a  spouting  hose. 
Our  city  fire  departments  are  waking  up  to  the  realization  of  this 
new  danger.  In  New  York  strict  rules  have  been  adopted  re- 
garding the  sale  and  use  of  the  carbid.  To  quote  from  The  En 
gineering  and  Mining  Journal:  "According  to  the  new  rules, 
all  calcium  carbid  in  transit  through  the  city  and  on  storage  must 
be  enclosed  in  hermetically-sealed  iron  receptacles,  and  plainly 
marked  'Calcium  carbid  ;  dangerous  if  not  kept  dry.'  No  single 
package  must  exceed  100  pounds.  As  to  the  sale  of  the  carbid, 
not  more  than  20  pounds  either  in  bulk  or  in  cartridges  can  be 
stored  or  kept  in  any  building  used  for  dwelling  or  mercantile 
purposes,  and  this  amount  can  only  be  kept  on  a  permit  obtained 
from  the  Fire  Department.  This  permit  will  provide  that  all 
quantities  in  excess  of  2  pounds  shall  be  in  tight  metal  packages, 
and  kept  elevated  at  least  6  inches  from  the  floor,  in  a  fire-proof 
safe  located  above  the  street  grade.  The  manufacture,  transpor- 
tation, storage,  sale,  or  use  of  liquefied  acetylene  is  absolutely 
prohibited  within  the  limits  of  New  York.  Provisions  are  made 
for  the  storage  of  calcium  carbid  in  sealed  receptacles,  in  quanti- 
ties not  exceeding  100  pounds,  in  isolated  buildings  of  fire-proof 
construction,  and  the  storage  must  be  with  a  permit  from  the  Fire 
Department,  and  the  entire  quantity  stored  not  exceeding  500 
pounds  in  the  aggregate." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Nature  says  that  a  prize  of  1,000  marks  is  offered  by  the  Economic  Society 
of  Mohrungen,  near  Konigsberg,  for  the  best  work  on  the  relations  of  elec- 
tricity to  living  organisms.  "The  work  must  discuss  either  fundamentally 
new  phenomena  in  plant  or  animal  electricity,  or,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
physics,  discuss  the  sources  of  organic  electricity,  or  its  significance  for 
life  in  general  or  for  certain  functions." 

"AN  effort  is  being  made,"  says  Nature,  "to  introduce  into  this  country 
[England]  the  Nodon-Bretonneau  method  for  seasoning  wood  by  means  of 
electricity.  Upon  this  system  the  timber  to  be  seasoned  is  placed  in  a 
large  tank  and  immersed,  all  but  an  inch  or  two,  in  a  solution  containing 
10  per  cent,  of  borax,  5  of  resin,  and  0.75  ot  carbonate  of  soda.  The  lead 
plate  upon  which  it  rests  is  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  dynamo, 
and  the  negative  pole  being  attached  to  a  similar  plate  arranged  on  its 
upper  surface  so  as  to  give  good  electrical  "Contact,  the  circuit  is  completed 
through  the  wood.  Under  the  influence  of  the  current  the  sap  appears  to 
rise  to  the  surface  of  the  bath,  while  the  aseptic  borax  and  resin  solution 
takes  its  place  in  the  pores  of  the  wood.  This  part  of  the  process  requires 
from  five  to  eight  hours  for  its  completion,  and  then  the  wood  is  removed 
and  dried  either  by  artificial  or  natural  means.  In  the  latter  case  a  fort- 
night's exposure  in  summer  weather  is  said  to  render  it  as  well-seasoned 
as  storage  in  the  usual  way  for  five  years." 

Speaking  of  the  reported  formation  of  a  "paper-trust  "  in  America,  In- 
dustries and  Iron,  London,  says:  "It  is  very  questionable  whether  English 
paper  manufacturers  are  deserving  of  even  the  small  alleviation  of  their 
circumstances  forecasted  by  the  '  trust '  referred  to.  For  years  they  have 
clung  desperately  behind  the  car  of  progress,  to  speak  metaphor,  and  even 
now  refuse  to  believe  they  are  not  the  best  manufacturers  of  paper  in  the 
world.  The  fact,  notwithstanding,  is,  that  when  the  Americans  first  intro- 
duced highly  glazed  paper  for  book  printing  the  English  makers  first 
scoffed  at  it,  and  then  tried  to  imitate  it.  They  have  been  trying  to  do  so 
ever  since,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  with  little  success,  since  there  is 
not  a  natural  glazed  paper  produced  in  this  country  that  can  compare  with 
the  ordinary  American  staple.  In  a  similar  way,  too,  English  paper-makers 
ridiculed  the  mere  idea  of  cheap  American  news  paper  being  imported  into 
this  country  and  sold  at  a  profit.  We  should  hesitate  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  number  of  important  daily  papers  now  being  wholly  or  partially  printed 
on  American  news  paper  ;  but  that  there  is  now  a  steady  market  in  both 
American  printing  and  news  paper  here  is  an  unquestionable  fact." 

A  Natural  Dry-Dock.— "This  dock,"  we  are  told  by  The  Engineering 
News,  "is  located  on  the  Maine  shore  of  the  St.  Croix  River  between  Calais 
and  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  A  small  stream  which  had  cut  a  sufficiently 
wide  channel  through  the  river  bank  and  down  to  about  the  level  of  low 
tide  furnished  a  satisfactory  beginning  of  a  dry-dock  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  shipping  that  would  naturally  utilize  it.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide  is  25  feet  at  this  point.  A  distance  back  from  the  river  a  substan- 
tial stone  wall  was  laid  across  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  extended  into  the 
banks.  Ai  the  center,  the  top  of  this  wall  was  built  about  on  the  bed  level 
of  the  stream,  but  at  the  sides  it  was  extended  above  the  highest  tides. 
Sills  were  lak'.  in  the  opening  and  ordinary  outward  opening  lock-gates 
put  in  place.  A  valve-controlled  pipe  laid  in  the  center  wall  in  the  stream's 
bed  carried  off  the  water  intercepted  by  the  low  center  wall,  and  the  sills 
and  a  ditch  above  the  level  of  high  tide  carried  off  the  usual  small  amount 
of  water  coming  down  the  brook.  The  docked  vessel  rests  on  a  few  tim- 
bers embedded  in  the  dock.  The  operation  of  this  dock  is  simple.  The 
vessel  is  hauled  in  at  high  tide  and  is  held  in  position  on  the  keel-blocks 
while  the  tide  is  receding.  The  vessel  is  kept  upright  by  shores  from  the 
banks.  As  soon  as  the  tide  has  lowered  sufficiently  the  gates  are  closed 
and  the  dock  is  kept  dry  until  the  repairs  are  completed.  The  process  of 
undocking  is  easy  ;  the  gates  simply  being  opened  and  allowing  the  incom- 
ing tide  to  float  the  vessel.  Several  years  of  operation  has  demonstrated 
the  success  of  *he  dock." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


MORE   ABOUT   "AMERICANISM." 

IT  is  rumored  that  Pope  Leo  XIII.  's  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
on  the  subject  of  "Americanism"  (see  Litkkaky  Digest, 
March  n)  would  not  have  been  formally  promulgated  but  for 
the  scheming  of  certain  forces  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
which  are  actively  hostile  to  the  heads  of  the  church  in  America. 
These  hostile  forces  are  found  more  especially,  it  is  said,  among 
the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans.  Archbishop  Ireland,  the  most  con- 
spicuous exponent  of  Catholic  Americanism,  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Pope  in  which  he  states  that  now  that  His  Holiness  has 
shed  light  on  the  situation,  misunderstanding  will  cease,  and 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"With  all  the  energy  of  my  soul  I  repudiate  all  the  opinions 
the  apostolic  letter  repudiates  and  condemns,  those  false  and 
dangerous  opinions  whereto,  as  His  Holiness  in  brief  says,  cer- 
tain people  give  the  name  of  Americanisms. 

"  I  repudiate  and  condemn  them  categorically,  like  His  Holi- 
ness, with  all  the  more  promptitude  and  joy,  inasmuch  as  my 
Catholic  faith  and  my  comprehension  of  the  teachings  and  prac- 
tises of  the  church  have  never  permitted  me  to  entertain  such  ex- 
travagancies. 

"The  whole  episcopate  of  the  United  States,  in  their  own  name 
and  in  the  name  of  their  flocks,  are  ready  to  repudiate  and  con- 
demn them.  We  can  not  but  be  indignant  that  such  wrong  is 
done  us,  our  bishops,  our  faithful,  and  our  nation  as  to  designate 
by  the  name  of  Americanism  such  errors  and  extravagancies. 

"Most  Holy  Father,  they  are  enemies  of  the  church  in  America 
and  false  interpreters  of  the  faith  who  imagine  there  exists,  or 
who  desire  to  establish  in  the  United  States,  a  church  differing  a 
single  iota  from  the  holy  universal  church,  recognized  by  other 
nations  as  the  only  church  Rome  itself  recognizes  or  can  recog- 
nize as  the  infallible  guardjan  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  New  York  Freeman' s  Journal  (March  4)  comments  on 
the  Pope's  letter  as  follows  : 

"It  must  be  disappointing  to  the  refractaires  and  retrogression  - 
ists,  as  it  contains  none  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  which  they 
fondly  hoped  for  and  confidently  predicted.  Its  tone  is  that  of 
the  father  solicitous  for  the  peace,  union,  and  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  goes  straight  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  It  is  a  calm, 
kindly,  authoritative  voice,  heard  above  the  noise  and  wrangling 
of  angry  disputants,  and  it  will  be  heeded.  It  clears  the  atmos- 
phere, gives  to  the  word  Americanism  a  definite  meaning,  and 
points  out  in  what  sense  the  term  is  the  symbol  of  legitimate 
opinion  and  in  what  sense  it  is  not.  It  often  happens  that  a  clear 
definition  or  distinction  removes  the  cause  of  contention,  or  re- 
veals the  fact  that  there  was  no  cause.  Before  the  letter  appeared 
there  was  scarcely  anything  in  the  whole  criminal  calendar  of 
heresy  and  schism  that  'Americanism  '  was  not  made  to  stand  for, 
especially  by  French  monarchical  doctrinaires.  Americanism,  in 
the  mind  of  the  American  Catholic  liberal,  stood  for  American 
political  conditions,  customs,  and  laws  in  contrast  with  the  condi- 
.  customs,  and  laws  of  European  nations.  It  was  the  symbol 
of  a  political,  not  a  theological  attitude.  And  as  such  the  Holy 
r  has  declared  that  'there  is  no  reason  to  take  exception  to 

the  name. ' 

"As  to  the  attitude  of  the  letter  in  reference  to  Father  Hecker, 

it    is    to   be   noted   that  the   Pope   refers  to 'The  Life  of  Father 

ially  as  interpreted  and  translated  in  a  foreign 

g  from  the  errors  noted  and  condemned  by  the 

.  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  translation  of  his  lite  has 

tly  misrepresented  the  teaching  of  Father  Hecker.      We  have 

one  instance.     In  that  part  of  the  Holy  Father's  let- 
ter where  ho  treats  of  divine  guidance,  he  says: 

educed 

eve  there   wag  no 
at   the  thitn  I  MOM 

i!!  external  . 

Indeed, 

pours 
.ore abundant  graces  I  ..f  the  faith- 


ful, so  that,  without  human  intervention.  He  teaches  and  guides  them   by 
some  hidden  instinct  of  His  own.' 

"It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  French  translation  referred  to  by 
the  Pope  represents  Father  Hecker  as  advocating  attention  and 
obedience  to  the  internal  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rather  than  at- 
tention and  obedience  to  the  external  voice  of  the  church  of  Christ 
— the  error  of  the  quietists.  The  Pope  notes  this  and  refutes  it. 
Hut  a  reference  to  Father  Hecker's  original  writings  shows  that 
he  taught  the  very  opposite  of  the  error  attributed  to  him  by  the 
French  translation  ;  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  we  should  say, 
attributed  to  him  by  the  critics  of  the  French  translation.  In 
those  writings  he  urged  in  strong,  clear,  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage the  very  doctrine  the  Holy  Father  insists  upon 

"We  knew  Father  Hecker  somewhat  intimately,  and  we  know 
that  to  him  the  voice  of  the  church  was  the  voice  of  God.  Were 
he  living  to-day  he  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  and  condemn  the 
doctrines  circulated  in  France,  rightly  or  wrongly,  under  his  name, 
now  that  they  have  been  condemned  by  the  head  of  the  church." 

All  this  is  very  different  from  the  view  of  the  Hecker  contro- 
versy taken  by  Abbe  Victor  Charbonnel,  who  writes  on  "Ameri- 
canism versus  Roman  Catholicism"  in  The  Outlook  (New  York, 
March  n).  From  the  Abbe  Charbonnel's  article  it  appears  that 
a  something  called  "Americanism, "  and  supposed  to  be  an  out- 
come of  Father  Hecker's  teachings,  is  a  very  active  principle  at 
work  in  the  body  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  France,  where  it  is 
arousing  much  bitter  antagonism.  He  quotes  Abbe  Klein  on  the 
subject  to  this  effect : 

"Does  no  one  see  that  the  clearest  result  of  all  these  maneuvers  against 
'Americanism  '  will  be  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  easy  object 
Protestantism  and  stop  the  progress  of  conversion  to  Catholicism  now  go- 
ing on  in  all  the  Saxon  world  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  we  lost  the  East  in  the 
ninth  century  by  the  schism  of  Phocius,  and  half  the  West  in  the  sixteenth 
through  Protestantism,  and  in  the  last  two  centuries  the  half  of  what  was 
left  us  among  Latin  nations  through  unbelief  and  indifference?  After 
having  tried  in  this  country  [Fiance]  to  make  people  believe  that  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  civilization  is  incompatible  with  Catholicism,  are  we 
going  to  undertake  the  mad  task  of  making  men  in  other  countries  believe 
that  it  will  never  be  able  to  harmonize  with  the  free  genius  of  a  race  con- 
trolling half  the  globe  ?  " 

Abbe  Charbonnel,  who  not  long  ago  separated  himself  from  the 

church  of  Rome,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Now,  this  is  just  what  will  happen.  In  this  way  the  most  re- 
doubtable future  will  be  prepared  for  the  Catholic  church.  The 
Abbe  Klein  and  the  defenders  of 'Americanism  '  will  entrench 
themselves,  advisedly,  in  their  promises  of  obedience  and  fidelity, 
and  will  spread  those  active  ideas  that  will  awaken  personal  in- 
dependence and  the  free  vitality  of  conscience.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter !  We  shall  only  have  to  watch  their  work  accomplish  itself. 
Meanwhile,  irrepressible  Jesuitism  will  rise  up  against  them,  and. 
by  its  denunciations,  inform  the  modern  world  that  the  church  in- 
tends to  accept  none  of  these  new  ideas,  but  instead  to  preserve 
all  her  traditions  of  authority,  oppressive  government,  and  intol- 
erance intact.  This  will  make  men  with  strong  and  free  con- 
sciences and  an  inner  life  leave  it.  Let  things  therefore  take 
their  course. 

"This  means  separation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church? 
Yes.  The  logic  of 'Americanism  '  must  lead  to  this  conclusion. 
For  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  Catholic  principles  than  'Ameri- 
canism. '  Let  there  be  a  schism  !  If  these  are  no  longer  the  times 
when  schisms  are  made  by  the  mass  of  a  nation,  then  individuals 
will  be  schismatics  and  break  with  the  Catholic  church.  It  is  in- 
evitable.'' 

The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Roman  Catholic,  Boston)  expresses 

the  following  opinion  • 

"It  may  be  that  the  'Americanism  '  in  doctrine  against  which 
he  [the  Pope]  warns  us  can  he  found  only  in  the  life  of  a  priest 
whom  we  have  all  honored  and  loved,  or  rather,  as  the  Holy 
Father  himself  says,  in  that  life  'as  interpreted  and  translated  in 
a  foreign  language.1  The  writer  of  that  life  we  also  know  and 
m,  and  we  believe  he  will  be  the  first  among  us  and  the  most 
ardent  to  disown  that  'Americanism'  which  must  be  as  much  a 
stranger  to  him  as  to  the  rest  of  us.  'Americanism'  in  B 
political,  and  governmental  concerns  we  profess,  advocate,  and 
admire  within  certain  limits,  but  'Americanism  '  in  religion  —  we 
will  have  none  of  it. 

"  \\ '.  [X    used   to   be  credited  with   saying  that  he 
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was  Pope  nowhere  as  much  as  in  the  United  States.  He  it  ever 
s.>.  We  allow  no  government  to  dictate  to  us  in  matters  ot"  con- 
The  Vicar  of  Christ  is  the  only  supreme  earthly  author- 
ity we  recognise  in  religious  affairs.  We  submit,  we  shall  always 
submit,  with  God's  help,  to  that  voice  because  it  is  the  voice  of 
Peter,  the  voice  of  the  church,  the  voice  of  Christ." 

The  Congregatianalist  (Boston)  sees  in  the  letter  simply  an- 
other phase  of  the  old  controversy  between  the  liberal  and  the 
ultramontane  wings  of  the  Roman  church.      It  says  : 

"Called  forth  by  the  writings  of  Fathers  Hecker  and  Elliott  of 
the   1'  an   American   order  ot"  priests,    numbering  chiefly 

9  who  have  formerly  been  Protestants,  the  letter  really  is  a  de- 
cision respecting  a  controversy  in  which  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  side 
and  men  like  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  Ireland,  and  Mon- 
signor  Keane  on  the  other  are  the  disputants  ;  and  while  the  point 
at  issue  in  this  case  is  chiefly  one  of  methods  as  to  how  Protestants 
and  unbelievers  are  to  be  best  won  to  Rome,  the  larger  issue  is 
whether  the  'black  pope  '  or  the  'white  pope  '  shall  rule  at  Rome, 
whether  the  reactionary  or  the  progressive  forces  within  the  church 
as  a  whole,  and  especially  in  the  United  States,  are  to  rule. 
Judging  by  comparatively  recent  developments  at  the  Catholic 
University  in  Washington  and  the  tenor  of  this  letter,  the  reac- 
tionaries have  won  a  partial  victory." 

Some  idea  of  Father  Hecker 's  teachings  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extract  from  his  diary  : 

"I  do  not  think  that  the  principal  characteristic  of  our  fathers 
and  of  our  life  should  be  poverty  or  obedience  or  any  other  special 
and  secondary  virtue,  or  even  a  cardinal  virtue,  but  zeal  for  apos- 
tolic works.  A  Paulist  is  to  emphasize  individuality,  that  is,  to 
make  individual  liberty  an  essential  element  in  every  judgment 
that  touches  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  community  and  that  of 
its  members.  Those  who  emphasize  the  community  element  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  this  as  a  dangerous  and  impracticable  ex- 
periment. Individuality  is  an  integral  and  conspicuous  element 
in  the  life  of  the  Paulist." 

In  his  introduction  to  "The  Life  of  Father  Hecker,"  Archbishop 
Ireland  wrote  : 

"Each  century  calls  for  its  type  of  Christian  perfection.  At 
one  time  it  was  martyrdom  ;  at  another  it  was  the  humility  of 
the  cloister.  To-day  we  need  the  Christian  gentleman  and  the 
Christian  citizen.  An  honest  ballot  and  social  decorum  among 
Catholics  will  do  more  for  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls 
than  midnight  flagellations  and  Compostellan  pilgrimages." 


Bible  Versions  which  the  Philippines  will  Need. 

—Rev.  Dr.  B.  Pick,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  calls  the  attention  of  the  Bible 
societies  to  the  fact  that  with  the  opening  of  the  Philippines  will 
come  the  need  for  Bible  translations  into  as  many  as  ten  different 
languages,  which  he  enumerates  as  follows  {The  Independent, 
March  2)  : 

"  {a)  Calamian,  spoken  by  5,000  inhabitants  of  the  Calamianes 
group,  north  of  Palawan. 

"  {b)  Hanag,  claimed  to  be  used  by  60,000  people,  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  (in  the  island  of  Luzon)  and  in  the 
Batanco  group,  between  Luzon  and  Formosa. 

"  {c)  Zambal,  spoken  by  about  75,000  in  the  province  of  Zam- 
bales,  northwest  of  the  island  of  Luzon. 

"  {d)  Pampango,  spoken  by  about  200,000  in  Pampanga,  north 
of  Manila. 

"  (<?)  Pangasinan,  spoken  by  about  300,000  people,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pangasinan,  on  the  northwest  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Into 
this  language,  the  first  of  the  languages  of  the  Philippines,  the 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  by  the  Dominican  Friar 
Alonso  Lallave,  and  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  together  with  one 
of  John's  epistles,  were  published  in  1887  by  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society. 

"  if)  Vicol,  or  Bicol,  is  spoken  by  about  325,000  throughout  the 
southern  portion  of  Luzon. 

"  (g)  Hocan  is  used  by  about  360,000,  along  the  northwest  coast 
of  the  island  of  Luzon. 

"  (h)    Cebuan,  spoken  by  about  500,000  in  the  island  of  Cebu,  and 


in  a  part  of  Negros.  In  the  latter  island  there  is  also  an  aborigi- 
nal dialect  called  Panayatt,  but  it  is  greatly  giving  way  to  the 
Cebuan. 

"(/)  Tagalog,  spoken  by  1,500,000,  is  the  predominant  lan- 
guage of  the  Philippines,  and  is  the  chief  language  of    Manila. 

"(y)  Vis  ay  an,  spoken  by  about  2,000,000,  and  is  common  to 
most  of  the  central  portion  of  the  archipelago." 

Portions  of  the  Scriptures  have  already  been  translated  into 
several  of  these  dialects,  and  grammars  have  been  prepared  for. 
the  study  of  most  of  them. 


NAPOLEON'S   RELIGIOUS   IDEAS. 

FROM  St.  Helena  another  voice  has  been  heard,  and  its  mes- 
sage concerning  the  great  exile  is  as  interesting  as  anything 
yet  published  from  that  barren  rock.  The  youngest  and  perhaps 
the  noblest  member  of  the  party  that  went  with  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena  was  General  Gourgand.  This  young  French  nobleman 
deliberately  sacrificed  his  fortune,  his  family,  and  his  career  to 
help  console  his  fallen  master  in  exile.  He  it  was  who  advised 
Napoleon  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  English,  and,  after  the 
Emperor  had  taken  the  advice  and  learned  that  he  must  live  in 
exile,  Gourgand  determined  to  do  all  he  could,  by  his  companion- 
ship, to  alleviate  his  master's  suffering.  At  St.  Helena  he  shared 
with  Las  Casas  the  position  of  Napoleon's  secretary.  It  was  not 
known  until  within  a  few  months  since  that  Gourgand  had  left 
any  record  of  what  transpired  at  St.  Helena.  His  memoirs  have 
now  been  found  and  published  in  Paris  and  London.  They  go 
over  much  of  the  ground  already  covered  by  Las  Casas,  Mon- 
tholon,  and  others. 

Napoleon  in  the  last  months  of  his  life  talked  often  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  Gourgand  reports  the  following  curious  conver- 
sation of  Napoleon  on  this  subject.     Napoleon  said : 

"Monge,  Berthollet,  and  Laplace  are  true  atheists.  I  believe 
that  man  was  produced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  warmed 
by  the  sun  and  combined  with  the  electric  fluids.  "What  are  ani- 
mals— a  cow,  for  example — if  not  organic  matter?  Well,  when 
one  reflects  that  we  have  constitutions  very  similar,  are  we  not 
authorized  to  think  that  man  is  only  matter  better  organized  and 
in  an  almost  perfect  state?  Perhaps  some  day  beings  will  be 
born  whose  matter  will  be  even  more  perfect. 

"Where  is  the  soul  of  a  child,  of  a  lunatic?  The  soul  follows 
the  physique  ;  it  grows  in  the  child ;  it  withers  in  the  old  man. 
If  it  is  immortal,  it  must  have  existed  before  us.  Is  it  deprived 
of  memory?  On  the  other  hand,  explain  thought.  See,  at  this 
moment  while  I  am  speaking  to  you,  I  carry  myself  back  to  the 
Tuileries.  I  see  it.  I  see  Paris.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  for- 
merly explained  sentiments. 

"I  imagine  the  hand  reproaching  the  eye  for  lying  when  the 
latter  affirmed  that  it  saw  for  miles.  The  hand  objected,  'I  can 
see  only  a  distance  of  four  feet.  How  can  you  see  a  distance  of  a 
league  ?  '  In  the  same  way  presentiments  are  the  eyes  of  the  soul . 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  God  is  the  simplest  of  all.  Who  made 
all  this?  There  is  a  veil  which  we  can  not  raise.  It  is  beyond 
the  perfection  of  our  soul  and  our  understanding.  It  is  the  supe- 
rior 'order.  The  most  simple  idea  is  to  worship  the  sun  which 
fecundates  all  things.  I  repeat,  that  I  think  man  is  a  product  of 
the  atmosphere  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  that  at  the  end  of  a  cer- 
tain time  this  faculty  of  production  ceased.  Do  the  soldiers  be- 
lieve in  God?     They  see  the  dead  fall  so  quickly  around  them. 

"  I  have  often  had  discussions  with  the  Bishop  of  Nantes. 
Where  do  animals  go  after  their  death?  He  told  me  that  they 
also  have  individual  souls  and  go  to  certain  limbo.  He  agreed 
with  all  I  thought  about  the  good  of  the  clergy,  but  he  believed 
in  Jesus  and  always  spoke  as  one  of  the  faithful.  Cardinal  Casalle 
and  the  Pope  also  believed  in  Jesus." 

Gourgand  cited  the  cases  of  Newton  and  Pascal.  The  Emperor 
responded,  "Yes,  but  it  is  said  they  believed  what  they  did  not 
think." 

He  continued : 

"Doubtless  religion  might  purify  and  soften  manners.     All  the 
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religions  since  Jupiter  preached  morality.  I  should  believe  in  a 
religion  if  it  was  extant  from  the  commencement  of  the  world. 
But  when  I  see  Socrates,  Plato,  Moses,  Mohammed,  I  no  longer 
believe.     All  that  was  invented  by  man." 

The  Emperor  agreed  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  better  than 
the  Anglican  :  "The  mob  does  not  understand  what  it  sings  at 
vespers.  It  sees  only  the  spectacle.  One  must  not  seek  to  shed 
too  much  light  on  such  things." 

Montholon  here  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  preacher  here — a  chapel — "that  would  amuse  us." 

Gourgand  interrupted  him.  "It  is  blasphemy  to  hope  that  that 
would  amuse  us."  Hut  Montholon  still  insisted  that  they  should 
have  brought  along  a  preacher. 

"I  had  other  things  to  think  of,"  replied  the  Kmperor  impa- 
tiently. 

THE   UNREST  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

JUDGING  by  the  amount  of  space  devoted  by  the  English 
press,  from  The  Quarterly  Review  down  to  the  daily  paper, 
to  the  present  controversy  in  the  Church  of  England  (see  Liter- 
ary Digest,  August  13  and  27,  1S0S),  there  is  no  more  absorbing 
question  before  the  English  people  to-day.  Yet  the  present  so- 
called  crisis  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Not  only  the  popular 
protest  against  extreme  "ritualistic"  practises  and  alleged  Rome- 
ward  tendencies  in  the  church,  but  even  the  companion  question 
of  disestablishment,  was  alive  at  least  fifty  years  ago.  But  the 
matter  to-day  has  been  brought  more  acutely  before  the  public 
by  the  riotous  nature  of  Mr.  Kensit's  proceedings  and  by  the 
vehemence  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  letters  to  The  Times.  Of 
late  Mr.  Harcourt's  chief  attack  has  been  directed  against  the 
bishops,  whom  he  accuses  of  neglecting  to  exercise  their  author- 
ity to  check  unlawful  ritualist  practises  among  their  clergy.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  said:  "We  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  certainly  not  indifferent  to  the 
rights  claimed  by  the  laity  of  the  church  to  have  services  which 
are  regulated  for  them  by  the  church's  law."  And  again:  "I 
know  very  well  that  in  the  end  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
body  of  the  laity."  According  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
bishops  are  very  glad  to  have  their  hands  strengthened  by  the 
declaration  of  the  good  sense  of  the  community,  certain  extrava 
gances  having  been  allowed  to  go  on  without  interference  because, 
until  the  community  asserted  itself  against   these  extravagances, 
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if  was  not  worth  the  trouble  to  interfere  with  them.  The  situa- 
tion is  further  complicated,  however,  by  the  extreme  reluctance, 
on  the  part  of  those  practising  them,  to  relinquish  these  "extrava- 
gances," some  of  the  clergy  even  preferring  the  alternative  of 
disestablishment. 

Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell,  "belonging  to  no  ecclesiastical  party, 
but  having  points  of  contact  with  several,"  contributes  to  The 
Nineteenth  Century  a  plea  for  disestablishment.  Mr.  Russell 
cites  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  "free  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous,  most  orthodox,  and  best-organized  parts  of 
Christendom."     He  says  : 

"I  address  myself,  of  course,  to  opponents  as  well  as  friends; 
but  I  hope  that  I  may  begin  by  assuming  a  certain  amount  of 
common  ground.  All  my  readers  will  agree  in  repudiating  the 
old-fashioned  doctrine,  derived,  I  think,  from  Mrs.  Markham  and 
the  other  historians  of  our  youth,  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
created  and  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.  at  a  period  of  time  vaguely 
known  as  '  the  Reformation.'  From  Mrs.  Markham  we  may  ap- 
peal to  Professor  Freeman,  who  thus  described  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  church  in  this  country  : 

"'The  conversion  of  England  took  place  gradually  when  there  was  no 
such  thin«  as  an  English  nation  capable  of  a  national  act.  The  land  was  still 
cut  up  into  small  kingdoms,  and  Kent  had  been  Christian  for  some  genera- 
tions at  a  time  when  Sussex  still  remained  heathen.' 

"And  again  : 

"'The  churches  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  undoubtedly  held  lands 
while  men  in  Sussex  still  worshiped  Woden.' 

"Establishment  was  a  gradual  process.  The  church  grew  up 
with  our  national  life,  and  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  the  direct  descendant  of  Augustine  and  Cranmer.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  some  changes,  admittedly  of  great  importance, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  were  made  in  the  church's  doctrine 
and  practise.  But  these  no  more  affect  its  continuous  life  and 
claims  than  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Howard  was  formerly 
Whig  and  is  now  Tory  affects  the  continuity  of  the  dukedom  of 
Norfolk  and  the  ownership  of  Arundel  Castle. 

"But  tho  we  can  not  lay  our  finger  on  a  particular  year  and  say, 
'This  year  the  church  was  established.'  still  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  the  legal  privilege  and  prescription  of  the  church  of  England 
reached  their  height  about  the  beginning  of  this  century;  and  I 
shall  not  be  wrong,  perhaps,  in  taking  1S1S  as  the  high-water 
mark,  for  that  year  was  the  year  in  which  Parliament  voted  a 
million  ^sterling  to  the  building  and  endowment  of  churches  in 
populous  places.  It  was  the  last  great  act  of  endowment.  If  I 
may  take  that  year  as  representing  the  high-water  mark  of  pre- 
scription and  privilege,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  soon  the  process 
of  disestablishment  began.  .  .  .  The  church's  impatience  of  the 
state's  control  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  Oxford  movement  of 
1S33.  .  .  .  This  movement  was,  in  one  of  its  most  important 
aspects,  an  attempt  to  recall  men's  minds  to  the  conception  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  spiritual  society,  holding  its  essential 
constitution  direct  from  Christ,  and  only  accidentally  allied  with 
the  secular  state.  ...  In  1867  Bishop  Wilberforce  wrote  :  'I  am 
often  tempted  to  believe  that  the  days  of  our  establishment  are 
numbered  and  few.'  ...  In  1868  the  abolition  of  compulsory 

church-rates  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  disestablishment.  Even  Dr. 
Vaughan,  the  least  excitable  of  men,  published  a  sermon  antici- 
pating it.  The  great  act  of  1869,  by  organizing  the  Irish  church 
as  a  free  church,  with  a  self-governing  constitution  of  its  own. 
set  English  churchmen  seriously  thinking  on  the  possible  advan- 
of  such  a  system.  ...  In  the  issue  of  the  present  contro- 
versy establishment  is  deeply  involved.  It  a  Parliament,  rightly 
including  Jews.  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,  lays  its  profane 
hands  on  the  euchanstic  faith  and  worship  of  the  church,  or  upon 
the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  the  demand  for  disestablishment 
will  be  heard  in  such  a  volume  of  voices  as  will  shake  the  Epis- 
copal bench  with  unwonted  tremors." 

Mr.  Russell  concludes  with  the  statement  that  the  testimony  of 
the  free  churches  of   Ireland,  Australia,  and  the  United   States  is 

all  m  favor  of  disestablishment. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  declares  in  favor  of  the  establishment. 
It  says : 

"In  the  present  day  it  is  certain  that  no  church  can  retain  the 
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character  of  being  truly  'national  '  unless  it  comprises  within  its 
limits  very  various  tendencies  of  religions  thought.  Accordingly, 
the  wisest  ami  the  best  friends  of  the  Church  of  England  in  recent 
years  have  labored  in  the  cause  of  comprehension,  ami  have  en- 
deavored to  lay  stress  rather  upon  the  importance  of  what  all 
Christians  hold  in  common,  and  upon  the  objects  at  which  all 
Christians  profess  to  aim,  than  upon  the  causes  that  divide  them. 
The  Church  of  England  compares  well  with  other  churches  in  its 
freedom,  as  a  whole,  from  narrow  denommationalism,  a  spirit 
from  which,  no  doubt,  many  of  her  clergy  and  members  are  not 
exempt,  but  which,  owing  in  great  measure  to  her  connection 
with  the  state,  has  never  been  allowed  for  long  to  dominate  the 
church  of  the  nation.  Still  the  national  church  has  bounds,  and 
the  clergy  owe  it  to  the  church  and  the  state  to  keep  within  them. 
.  .  .  What  stands  in  the  way  of  disestablishment  is  the  national 
character  of  the  church.  It  is  strange  that  friends  of  the  state 
church  should  not  see  that  in  endeavoring  to  escape  from  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  from  secu- 
lar interference  generally,  they  are  working  in  the  cause  of  vol- 
untaryism. Canon  Scott  Holland,  we  regret  to  see,  has  a  very 
hearty  dislike  to  Christian  '  undenominationalism. '  Let  him  be- 
ware lest  a  narrow  denominationalism  does  not  undermine  the 
strong  position  which  the  church  holds  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  due  largely  to  the  breadth  of  its  principles  and  the  influ- 
ence which  laymen  have  brought  to  bear  upon  it  through  its  con- 
nection with  the  state.  At  present  the  Church  of  England,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  probably  the  least  denominational  church  in  Chris- 
tendom. Would  it  remain  so  long  were  the  Irish-church  system 
to  take  the  place  of  the  state  connection?  ...  We  believe  the 
general  desire  of  the  English  lay  world  is  to  uphold  in  church 
and  state  the  system  which  has  existed  since  the  Reformation." 


SECTARIAN    APPROPRIATIONS  AGAIN. 

THE  Lower  House  of  Congress  recently  passed  the  bill  ma- 
king appropriations  for  the  Indian  schools,  entirely  elimi- 
nating anything  for  sectarian  schools,  that  is,  the  schools  taught 
under  the  auspices  of  denominations,  but  heretofore  supported  in 
part  by  the  Government.  Later  the  Senate  committee  inserted  a 
provision  in  the  bill  allowing  the  Catholic  schools  the  amount 
they  received  last  year,  namely,  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  former 
allowance. 

Early  in  December  Cardinal  Gibbons,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  archbishops  of  the  Catholic  church  in  America,  submitted  a 
petition  to  Congress  asking  that  the  question  of  the  contract- 
school  system  be  reopened,  and  that  Congress  again  go  over  the 
subject  of  Indian  education.  The  petition  set  forth  at  length  the 
history  of  the  Indian-school  question  and  the  legislation  applying 
to  it,  up  to  the  recent  provisions  in  appropriation  bills  looking  to 
the  gradual  discontinuance  of  government  aid  to  sectarian  schools. 
The  petition  asked  that  a  congressional  inquiry  be  made  in  place 
of  the  departmental  inquiries,  in  order  that  the  merits  and  defects 
of  contract  schools  and  government  schools  may  be  shown  and 
"not  kept  as  a  secret  of  state  concealed  in  the  files  of  any  depart- 
ment or  office." 

This  proposed  action  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  the  Protes- 
tant papers  generally  and  by  many  of  the  Protestant  missionary 
societies.  The  latter  signed  and  presented  to  Congress  a  counter 
petition,  in  which  they  said  among  other  things  : 

"We  respectfully  request  Congress  to  adhere  to  the  following 
announced  policy,  appearing  in  two  recent  appropriation  bills, 
concerning  appropriations  both  for  Indian  education  and  for  chari- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia  : 

"'And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  hereafter  make  no  appropriation  whatever  for  educa- 
tion in  any  sectarian  school. 

'"And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  make  no  appropriation  of  money  or  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding,  by  pay- 
ment for  services,  expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  church  or  religious 
denomination,  or  any  institution  or  society  which  is  under  sec- 


tarian or  ecclesiastical  control ;  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  that 
from  and  alter  the  30th  day  of  June,  i>qS  no  money  appropriated 
for  charitable  purposes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  paid 
to  any  church  or  religious  denomination,  or  to  an  institution  or 
society  which  is  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control. '  " 

In  an  editorial  on  the  subject,  The  Examiner  (Baptist,  New 
York)  says : 

"  We  had  hoped  that  the  question  of  national  appropriations  for 
sectarian  use  had  been  forever  disposed  of,  and  that,  with  the 
expiration  of  the  five-year  agreement  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  there  would  be  no  further  occasion  to  fight  this  un-Ameri- 
can and  peril-laden  abuse.  But  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  insati- 
able. So  long  as  a  possibility  remains  of  procuring  money  from 
the  public  chest  it  is  on  the  alert,  and  we  fear  it  will  take  a  con- 
stitutional amendment — which,  by  the  way,  we  should  heartily 
favor — to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  its  hopes  and  its  machina- 
tions." 

The  Congregatio)ialist  (Boston)  thus  refers  to  the  petition  of 
the  missionary  societies : 

"No  Senator  or  Congressman  who  is  well  informed  will  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  this  protest  voices  the  conviction  of  most  of  his 
Protestant  constituents.  It  would  never  have  been  presented, 
and  the  broad  vital  issue  which  it  raises  would  never  have  been 
resurrected  for  discussion  in  Congress,  in  pulpits,  and  in  press  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  led  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  had  not 
petitioned  Congress  to  continue  appropriations  to  Catholic  schools 
among  the  Indians.  The  Senate  on  the  13th,  before  this  Protes- 
tant protest  was  presented  to  it,  inserted  an  amendment  in  the 
Indian  appropriation  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  appropriations  to  denominational  schools  during  the 
fiscal  year  1900.  As  we  understand  this,  it  is  a  distinct  conces- 
sion to  the  Roman  Catholic  demands  and  should  be  defeated. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  justice  in  this  matter,  as  in  all 
others  where  the  Roman  establishment  is  concerned.  Given  five 
years  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  policy,  they  now  clamor  for 
more  favors  and  legislation  that  will  discriminate  in  their  favor. 
Give  them  an  inch,  they  always  take  an  ell." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

It  is  asserted  that  property  owned  by  religious  corporations  in  Cincin- 
nati, but  not  used  for  church  purposes,  has  escaped  taxation  to  the  extent 
of  $200,000  during  the  past  five  years.     An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  collect  it. 

A  writer  in  The  American  Hebrew  complains  that  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  as 
the  apostle  of  ethical  culture,  is  more  Christian  than  Hebrew.  The  heroes 
of  the  old  faith  are  not  mentioned,  "while  the  Madonna  and  the  Babe  are 
wreathed  with  evergreen,  and  songs  of  praise  taught  the  children." 

COMPARATIVELY  few  appeals  for  money  should  be  heard  from  our  pul- 
pits, says  The  Watchman  (Baptist).  "There  is  a  better  way  of  organizing 
the  missionary  and  benevolent  activities  of  a  church.  While  people  should 
be  taught  to  give,  it  is  not  wise  to#address  a  begging  appeal  to  a  man  every 
time  he  enters  a  church  door." 

CHICAGO  will  have  the  honor  of  sending  the  first  Episcopal  minister  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Bishop  McLaren  has  appointed  Rev.  George  B.  Piatt,  of 
Chicago  diocese,  to  that  island.  He  will  leave  for  the  West  Indies  to  take 
up  his  new  duties  about  March  1,  and  will  work  under  the  personal  in- 
struction of  Bishop  McLaren  and  establish  missions  and  schools  in  all  large 
settlements  on  the  island. 

"I  WROTE  a  sermon  once,"  says  Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  MacLaren)  in  an 
interview  in  The  Christian  Commonwealth,  "on  'The  Loneliness  of  Christ.' 
When  I  had  finished  it,  I  remembered  that  I  had  once  read  a  sermon  of 
Robertson  on  the  subject.  I  took  it  down  and  reread  it,  only  to  discover 
that  my  own  was  a  rehash  of  all  he  had  said,  and  to  put  it  in  the  fire.  I 
have  very  few  books  of  sermons— Newton,  Robertson,  and  Andrewes,  for 
devotional  purposes— but  none  of  them  interferes  with  me  as  F.  W.  Robert- 
son does.  And  you  can't  keep  quoting.  Nothing  annoys  or  distracts  a 
congregation  more  thoroughly." 

MARTIN  West,  writing  in  The  Church  Gazette  some  time  ago,  said  some 
interesting  things  concerning  the  clergy  as  novelists.  Asa  publisher,  Mr. 
West  has  had  opportunity  to  collect  data.  According  to  his  statement, 
most  of  the  manuscripts  received  from  clergymen  are  novels,  and  some- 
times startling  at  that: 

"I  remember  one  case.  The  author  had  a  reputation  for  exact  orthodoxy, 
and  he  has  and  is  to  my  knowledge  a  cleric  of  extreme  propriety  of  life. 
To  my  surprise  his  lucubration  advocated  not  bigamy,  nor  polygamy,  but 
trigamy,  and  he  argued  his  case  with  a  lucidity  and  power  that  astonished 
me.  Possibly  on  account  of  their  position  the  problem  of  the  sexes  specially 
appeals  to  clerical  novel  writers,  and  they  are  apt  to  treat  it  with  a  plain- 
ness very  useful  to  the  scientist,  but  at  which  publishers  shudder." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


ADJOURNMENT    OF    THE    ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COMMISSION. 

THE  Anglo-American  Commission  appointed  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  been  ad- 
journed until  August.  Its  deliberations  so  far  have  not  led  to 
practical  results,  but  the  Britons  are  still  hopeful.  The  Scots- 
man, Edinburgh,  says: 

"  It  has  already  been  unofficially  rumored  that  the  Bering-Sea 
question  had  been  adjusted  on  a  basis  of  buying  out  Canadian  in- 
terests ;  and  it  is  so 
much  to  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  peo- 
ples that  the  fishery 
regulations  apply- 
ing to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  sea 
coasts  should  be 
uniform  that  it  is 
natural  to  assume 
that  there,  too, 
agreement  has  been 
arrived  at.  Reci- 
procity in  regard  to 
tariffs  is  obviously 
a  matter  of  give- 
and-take.  ...  It  is 
not  surprising  that 
the  commissioners, 
who  had  their  in- 
structions at  the  out- 
set, should  have  ar- 
rived  at  a  point 
where  they  can  go 
no  further  without  a 
reference  to  their  re- 
spective  govern- 
ments. That  is  all 
that  the  adjourn- 
ment means." 


HE  WARTS  BU  V  LITTLE. 

Wilfrida  Laurier:    "Will  you  write  in  my 

autograph  album,  Uncle  Sam  ?" 

UNCLE  Sam:  "I  will  gladly  do  so,  madam,  if 
you  will  give  me  the  hull  of  your  property  in  ox- 
change  for  my  signature.  " 

—  The  Telegram,   Toronto. 


The  London  Speaker  regards  the  news  of  the  adjournment  as 
"very  unpleasant."  The  West»iinster  Gazette  scents  the  dan- 
ger of  a  reaction  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  sentiment.  The  St. 
Jam,  ' te  says  : 

"The  death  of  Mr.  Dingley,  the  accident  to  Lord  Herschell,  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Poster,  the  absorbing  political  duties  of  Mr.  Payne, 
the  desirability  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  return  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament — ad  these  things  have  perhaps  been 
adverse  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  complicated  question. 
But  it  is  equally  beyond  question  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
offered  to  the  Americans  for  meeting  us  half-way,  at  a  time  when 
the  mutual  friendliness  of  the  two  nations  has  been  loudly  em- 
phasized on  every  public  occasion,  they  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
card those  keen  habits  of  business  and  close  bargaining  which 
have  before  now  interfered  with  a  cordial  understanding  upon 
wider  lines. " 

'///,■  Saturday  IS  View,  London,  says: 

"Already  the  cautious  attitude  of    The  Saturday  Revii 

Even  the  people  who  censured  our  aloofness  are 
bound  to  admit  that  the  tide  of  sentimentality  Betting  eastward 
from  to  the   British    Isles  is  on    the   ebb.    .    .    .    Chi 

ableness  is  the  one  certain  thing  in  American  politics;  and  it  is 
this  element  of  fickleness  which  makes  their  entry  into  European 

politics  so  portentous.    .   .    .    By  and   by  we  may  understand   this 
I   than  we  do  now.      When    Lord  Salisbury  declared   that    the 

:■   ot  America  into  European  politics  would  not  make  tor 
,  ins  forecast  had  a  deep  significance  for  ourselves  which 

;<le  by  the  sent imentalisin  of  the  hour.      After  this  hour 
-as  pass  it  will — we  shall  remember  and  know." 

Ion  Outlook  thinks  the  suggestion  that  American  arbi 


tcrs  should  delineate  the  Alaskan  boundary  is  unreasonable.  "  To 
prejudge  the  whole  arbitration  in  this  way,"  it  says,  "would  be 
preposterous,  and  especially  as,  in  this  case,  it  seems  to  mean 
placing  the  inlets  to  the  gold  region  in  the  hands  of  a  power  with 
whom  possession  means  tariff  preferences  and  exclusion  for  the 
rest  of  the  world."  The  press  of  Continental  Europe  think  that, 
on  the  whoK,  Great  Britain  has  shown  greater  willingness  to 
make  concessions  than  the  United  States.  "But,"  says  the 
Nieuws  van  den  Dag,  Amsterdam,  "now  that  it  is  a  question  of 
fairness  in  give  and  take,  we  will  hear  less  of  that  famous  Anglo- 
Saxon  brotherhood."  The  Canadian  papers  certainly  express 
their  dissatisfaction  without  reserve.  "The  difficulty  of  making 
treaties  with  the  United  States  would  seem  to  be  greater  than 
with  any  other  country,"  says  The  Monetary  Times,  Toronto. 
The  Toronto  Telegram  is  rather  pleased  that  nothing  has  been 
accomplished.  Itsays:  "All  the  advantages  which  a  treaty  might 
promise  to  Canada  would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  forfeiture 
of  any  part  of  this  country's  commercial  and  industrial  freedom." 
The  Toronto  World  would  rather  have  a  protective  tariff  than  a 
treaty.     It  says : 

"We  import  from  the  United  States  about  eighty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  goods  a  year.  Instead  of  spending  his  time  use- 
lessly at  Washington  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  should  be  at  Ottawa 
devising  a  policy  to  compel  the  Americans  to  manufacture  the 
bigger  part  of  these  imports  in  Canada,  instead  of  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  protective  policy  Canada 
can  reduce  this  excessive  bill  of  imports  from  the  United  States 
by  fully  50  per  cent.  If  the  Government  had  sense  enough  to 
duplicate  the  United  States  tariff  for  Canada,  American  firms 
would  be  tumbling  over  one  another  to  get  a  location  in  this 
country." 

The  Week  believes  that  "negotiations  will  be  resumed  when 
the  momentary  irritation  felt  in  Canada  has  passed  off."     The 


A  ST.  valentine's  dav  pad 

in  LAURIER  (brokenheartedly) :    "I've  tried    my  best  to— to  touch 
their  hearti    but  I've    i've  missed    every  shot."    The  WorUy  Toronto, 

London,  Ontario,  ,  \<1ve>  User  thinks  "  the   trust-ridden  American 

newspapers  arc  getting  the  best  education  they  ever  had  in  sound 

principles."     Patriotic  Canadian  writers  put  aside  all  reserve 

and  tell  England  that  Canada  will  no  longer  humble  herself.      In 
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an  article  by  R.  E.  Kingsford  in    The  Canadian  Magazine  the 
following  passages  are  found  : 

'•  We  see  you  Englishmen  caressing  the  Americans,  nattering 
them,  submitting  to  them.  .  .  .  They  are  not  your  kin.  They 
are  aliens.  .  .  .  We  know  these  people  better  than  you  do.  So 
long  as  England  owns  a  foot  of  land  in  North  America  or  one 
islet  in  the  West  Indies,  so  long  will  the  United  States  be  hostile. 
A  straight  answer  is  wanted  to  a  straight  question.  Do  you  value 
your  American  possessions  so  little  that  if  they  go  over  to  the 
United  States  you  will  not  regret  it?  We  see  a  strong  tendency 
in  that  direction." 

Saturday  Night  says : 

"In  demanding  the  terms  which  the  United  States  insisted 
upon,  they  proved  that  they  were  not  diplomatists,  but  footpads. 
Their  terms  were  the  terms  of  highwaymen,  and  no  honest  Cana- 
dian will  read  their  demands  without  his  face  reddening  with 
shame.  We  have  been  negotiating  with  these  people  as  if  they 
had  some  reminiscences  of  honesty  left  in  them.  The  best  people 
we  could  send  to  them  were  forced  to  listen  for  month  after 
month  to  these  iniquitous  demands,  these  things  which  in  their 
own  politics,  if  proposed  by  themselves  in  their  own  affairs,  would 
be  considered  so  shameless  that  no  man  could  remain  in  public 
life  after  whispering  them  to  his  constituents 

"Canadians  do  not  need  to  be  taught  the  lesson  of  the  grasping, 
self-assertive,  and  protective  selfishness  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain  has  learned  it.  Canadians  know 
that  they  can  secure  all  the  pressing  trade  advantages  which  they 
desired  by  legislation.  ...  It  can  not  be  said  that  we  are  offer- 
ing reprisals  if  we  copy  their  statutes.  It  can  not  be  said  that  we 
are  quietly  submitting  to  indignities  if  we  insist  that  their  terms 
with  us  shall  be  our  terms  with  them." 

The  French-Canadian  papers  on  the  whole  express  the  same 
relief  at  the  fact  that  the  negotiations  have,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  come  to  an  end.     The  Minerve,  Montreal,  says: 

"Our  export  to  the  United  States  is  insignificant  compared  with 
that  to  Europe,  especially  to  Great  Britain.  This  proves  that  we 
can  do  without  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  the  two  countries  export  pretty  much  the  same  arti- 
cles, and  are  rivals  in  the  British  market.  Moreover,  we  have 
articles  of  which  our  neighbors  are  in  want,  and  others  of  which 
they  will  be  in  want  presently,  wood  pulp  and  mining  produce  for 
instance.  Let  us  guard  our  riches  and  compel  the  foreigner  to 
manufacture  in  our  country." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


ECONOMIC    PROBLEMS     IN     SPAIN,     FRANCE, 
AND  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

THE  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  marked  with  impor- 
tant political  changes  alone  ;  the  balance  of  economic  power 
is  also  shifting.  In  Spain,  trade  and  industry  are  in  such  a  low 
condition  that  matters  could  hardly  be  worse.  France  has  not 
lost  actually,  but  business  remains  stationary  in  that  country, 
and  Great  Britain,  tho  her  exports  are  still  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  country,  is  steadily  being  overhauled 
by  other  nations.  The  Epoca,  Madrid,  declares  that  Spain  pro- 
duces only  half  as  much  as  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  Spaniards  blame  no  one  but  themselves  for 
their  decadence,  and  many  writers  outside  of  Spain  believe  that 
her  regeneration  is  not  far  off.     The  Zukunft,  Berlin,  says  : 

"The  defeat  of  Austria  on  the  Bohemian  battle-fields  marked 
the  birth  of  a  new  Austria,  and  something  similar  may  happen  in 
Spain.  Her  Catholicism  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Belgium  is  Catholic,  yet  energetic  and  prosperous.  What  Spain 
needs,  tho,  is  a  dictator  who  will  relieve  her  of  her  constitution- 
alism. Like  Mexico,  she  would  restore  her  credit,  had  she  a 
strong  ruler,  one  who  will  force  her  party  politicians  to  work." 

"Let  us  turn  from  the  West."  says  the  Epoca,  "to  affairs  nearer 
home.  We  have  lost  the  remnant  of  our  once  unrivaled  colonial 
empire,  and  no  regrets  will  bring  it  back.     But  our  influence  will 


remain  in  Spanish-America,  and  we  can  only  strengthen  it  if  we 
lay  aside  the  sword  ami  take  up  tools." 

French  business  men  think  it  necessary  to  exhort  their  country- 
men in  a  similar  manner.  During  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Societe  d' Economic  Politique  de  Paris,  some  of  its  members  ex- 
pressed themselves  to  the  following  effect : 

M.  Jacqi  is  Siegfried:  We  must  imitate  the  Swiss  and  the 
Germans,  who  do  business  abroad  through  men  who  know  the 
language  of  the  different  countries  and  the  habits  of  the  people. 
What  we  need  is  schools  in  which  such  men  are  trained. 

M.  Doumkr  :  Altho  German  trade  has  increased  much  faster  in 
the  far  East  than  British  trade,  the  English  need  not  worry.  It 
is  the  French  who  are  the  real  losers.  We  assumed  the  role  of 
the  vanquished  in  1870,  and  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  arouse  our- 
selves. The  state  can  do  little  for  us.  Protectionism  rather 
hurts  us,  as  it  causes  us  to  be  careless. 

M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  :  Protective  tariffs  must  not  be  so  high  as 
to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  competition  with  energetic  for- 
eigners. 

M.  Nkv.makk  :  It  is  a  little  premature  to  speak  of  French  deca- 
dence. But  France  certainly  has  stood  still,  and  that  is  bad 
enough.  We  must  have  greater  confidence  in  our  own  strength, 
and  expect  less  of  the  state. 

But  the  most  dissatisfied  with  their  economic  prospects  are  the 
people  who  still  almost  monopolize  shipping  and  still  control  the 
lion's  share  of  the  world's  trade.  Great  Britain  for  some  years 
not  only  has  stood  still,  but  her  trade  is  actually  declining.  The 
Saturday  Review,  London,  declares  that  Great  Britain  is  ex- 
porting foreign  securities  to  a  large  extent,  i.e.,  she  is  beginning 
to  live  on  her  capital.  The  Consular  Journal,  London,  speak- 
ing of  the  "deluge  of  board  of  trade  literature"  published  in  an- 
swer to  the  questions  of  "journalistic  Moses,"  says  : 

"Our  exports  in  1897  were  nearly  ^15,000,000  less  than  in  1891. 
But  this  is  not  all.  We  see  that  during  the  six  years  of  falling 
exports  our  imports  have  risen  $16,750,000,  which  in  itself  is  a 
most  serious  factor.  Some  experts — or  experts  so-called — make  a 
different  and  quite  commendable  showing  by  lumping  the  totals 
of  exports  and  imports  together,  and  saying  that  our  aggregate 
foreign  trade  is  so  much.  This  is  the  falsest  and  stupidest  econ- 
omy conceivable,  yet  it  finds  many  adherents.  The  point  is  not 
what  our  total  commerce  with  other  nations  represents,  but  what 
we  export — otherwise  sell — to  those  foreign  nations,  and  we  find 
that  our  exports  are  on  the  six  years  a  declining  quantity. 
There's  the  rub !" 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle  points  out  that  agriculture  is  scarcely 
in  a  better  way  in  England  than  are  trade  and  industry.  But  if 
journalistic  energy  can  arouse  them  the  people  of  England  will 
give  their  competitors  a  hot  race  in  the  next  century.  Most  papers 
agree  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  act  was  a  serious  mistake,  as 
it  only  advertised  goods  "  Made  in  Germany  "  as  such,  and  led  the 
purchaser,  who  had  thought  them  English,  to  purchase  direct 
from  the  manufacturer.  Moreover,  the  marks  "Made  in  Amer- 
ica." "Made  in  Austria,"  "Made  in  Belgium,"  etc.,  are  now 
equally  formidable.  "What  is  wanted  is  not  protection  or  gov- 
ernment bolstering-up,  but  self-reliance  and  an  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  the  latest  commercial  and  scientific  methods,"  says 
the  above-named  paper. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  British  trade,  opinions  differ 
widely.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  and  a  few  other  papers  chiefly 
blame  the  British  workman,  whom  it  depicts  as  wanting  in  energy 
and  industry.     It  says  : 

"We  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  the  shirking  of  work  acts 
as  an  even  greater  handicap  on  British  industry  than  the  increase 
of  wages  or  the  shortening  of  hours.  If  it  were  the  rule  in  our 
workshops  that  each  man  should  do  as  much  work  as  he  could, 
instead  of  as  little,  there  would  soon  be  a  marvelous  increase  in 
bulk  and  cheapening  in  price  of  the  output.  Experienced  em- 
ployers go  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  good  and  honest  work  is 
insured  the  question  of  wages  falls  entirely  into  the  background." 

Other  papers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Briton's  belief  in 
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the  superiority  of  everything  British  over  everything  foreign,  and 
which  induces  the  English  grocer  to  label  a  fine  French  cabbage 
as  "genuine  English,"  and  ;i  poor  English  one  as  "French,"  has 

thing  to  do  with  the  matter.     The  London  Outlook  q 
from   the  Toronto    Telegram  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this 
is  follows  : 

"  I  asked  a  friend,  a  wholesale  butcher  who  deals  in  Canadian 
i  correspondent),  if  he  knew  a  butcher 
over  Lambeth  way  —  mentioning   the  name  of  my  family  butcher. 
yes,  very  well  indeed.      He  is  one  of  my  best  customers.  ' 
"'  Does  be  buy  much  Canadian  beef?  '    I  asked. 
"'Why.'  said  my  friend,  'he  sells  almost  nothing  else.     I  just 
had  a  small  bill  against  him  made  out  for  my  collector  who  calls 
his  way.  ' 
"I  induced  my  wholesale  friend  to  allow  me  to  present  the  ac- 
for  payment       1  called,  and   before  presenting  the  account 
directed  my  butcher  to  procure  for  me  a  sirloin  of  Canadian  beef. 
"All  right,  sir;    I'll  have  to  order  it,  as  you  know  I  keep  only 
English. ' 
"'Well.'  I  replied,  'before  you  order  it  I  have  a  small  bill  to 
t  from  you.'  and  I  presented  the  Smithfield   butcher's  bill. 
My  butcher  has  not  now    to  order  Canadian  beef  especially  for 
me;    he  keeps  a  full  stock — ribs,  roasts,  and  rounds — always  on 
hand,  as  formerly. " 

But  the  majority  of  English  papers  believe  that  the  educational 
system  is  at  fault.  The  wealthy  English  aristocracy  and  the 
Church-of- England  clergy  regard  the  "  three  R's  "  sufficient  for  the 
working-classes.  On  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  the 
idea  has  long  since  been  abandoned  that  educated  workmen  are 
more  dangerous  to  the  state  than  ignorant  ones,  and  Bismarck  even 
invented  the  term  "divine  discontent  of  the  masses."  Deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  education,  the  British  artisan  falls  behind 
his  foreign  competitor.      J  he  Saturday  Review,  London,  says: 

"The  illiteracy,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  masters  and  men 
alike  in  the  improved  technic  of  their  crafts  is  alarming.  In 
technical  as  in  other  education,  we  talk  much  and  do  little.  It 
is  a  hard  truth  to  accept,  yet  truth  it  is,  that  the  commercial  and 
industrial  prestige  of  England  is  suffering  eclipse.  Commercial 
men  are  fond  of  attributing  this  falling-off  solely  to  the  action  of 
trade-unions.  It  is  true,  undeniably  true,  that  rash  and  unstates- 
manlike  conduct  on  the  part  of  trade-unionists  has  on  occasion 
been  seriously  detrimental  to  English  trade.  Opposition  to  me- 
chanical improvements,  an  opposition  which  arises  out  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  choice  of  occasions  for  strikes  peculiarly  dangerous 
to  English  trade  in  its  relation  to  foreign  competitors,  are  the 
worst  features  of  trade-union  action.  But  at  most  it  is  but  an 
incident  in  commercial  history.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  cause  of 
decline,  and  it  is  mere  self-delusion  for  English  traders  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  is." 

The  Morning  Post,  London,  discovers  that  German  commer- 
cial men  did  not  learn  English  because  they  despised  their  own 
language,  but  because  they  wished  to  control  the  English  market. 
The  paper  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect  in  the  course  of 

a  long  article  : 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  schools  are  not  the  best,  and  that  our 
youth  do  not  even  learn  the  little  that  is  required  of  them.  The 
pupil  who  is  not  a  '  prize- winner  "  in  an  English  school  is  the 
veriest  dunce.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Our  young  men  must 
pay  more  attention  to  business  and  give  less  heed  to  sport  unless 
we  are  to  lose  in  the  race  with  other  nations.  If  the  German  sol- 
diers know  more  than  ours,  they  will  be  victorious.  If  the  Ger- 
man merchant  and  manufacturer  understands  his  business  better 
than   ours,  he  will   be  more  successful.      It   is  simply  a  matter  of 

superior  intelligence  and  knowledge.—  Translations   made  for 

TlIK  Ll  I  BRAKY    DlOl 
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! 


!     I  will  li.-i'  ■   til v  bitcull 

mica. 


FRANCE'S   CHANGE   OF    PRESIDENTS. 

NO  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  France  as  a  result  of 
the  death  of  President  Faureand  the  election  of  M.  Loubet. 
The  new  President  is,  if  possible,  even  more  adverse  to  express- 
ing a  political  opinion  than  the  old.  Both  must  be  reckoned 
among  self-made  men,  Faure  having  begun  life  a  tanner's  ap- 
prentice. It  has  become  customary  for  the  French  President, 
like  the  British  sovereign,  to  reign  rather  than  to  rule,  and  the 
late  M.  Faure  did  not  endeavor  to  break  through  this  unwritten 
law. 

The  Steele,  Paris,  says: 

"We  welcomed  M.  Faure's  election.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
not  equal  to  his  task.  He  dreamed  of  tinsel  and  ribbons,  and 
regarded  his  position  as  merely  representative.  He  took  sides 
against  truth  and  justice  and  allied  himself  with  Mercier,  Zurlin- 
den,  and  Chanoine  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  He  has  dishonored  not 
only  himself,  but  France,  and  his  term  will  remain  as  a  blot  in 
our  history." 

The   Temps  says  : 

"  He  remains  in  our  memory  as  a  good  man  and  a  good  citizen. 
We  may  be  told  that  these  are  qualities  which  fit  a  man  only  par- 
tially for  the  position  of  head  of  the  state.  But  in  a  restless, 
zealous  democracy,  full  of  conflicting  interests,  these  qualities 
are  not  without  value." 

On  the  whole,  the  French  pap2rs  agree  that  President  Faure 
did  little  harm  if  he  did  not  much  good.  This  is  also,  in  the 
main,  the  opinion  outside  France.  The  Tageblait,  Berlin,  is 
pleased  because  Faure  did  nothing  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  however,  thinks  his  weakness  has 
changed  France  into  an  oligarchy  of  military  type.  "There  is  no 
longer,"  it  says,  "a  French  republic,  except  in  name."  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  London,  says  : 

"The  late  President  of  the  republic  was  a  Frenchman  of  a  type 
always  congenial  to  the  British  people.  He  came  from  a  famous 
French  city  with  which  we  have  intimate  relations  of  commerce. 
He  knew  our  language  and  our  institutions.  He  sprang  from  the 
class  which  in  England  has  produced  statesmen  like  Cobdei 
Bright,  a  class  remarkable  in  France  for  industry,  for  probity, 
and  for  public  spirit.  But  while  he  shared  some  English  tastes, 
notably  the  love  of  outdoor  sport,  he  was  a  Frenchman  of  the 
Frenchmen.  The  household  of  the  Elysee  is  famous  for  the 
graceful  simplicity  in  which  the  French  nation  excels.  M.  Faure 
imparted  to  it  something  of  the  traditional  courtliness  of  mon- 
archical rule. " 

M.  Faure's  successor,  who.  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, was  speaker  of  the  Senate,  is  outwardly  a  very  different 
man.  The  Gaulois,  Paris,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  inclined  to 
exaggerate  owing  to  its  monarchical  tendencies,  says  : 

"  M.  Loubet  did  not  wear  his  sabots  at  the  Luxembourg,  but  he 
shoved  his  feet  into  felt  slippers  when  he  came  home,  and  he 
wore  them  at  meals.  His  wife,  who  'hails  from  '  Moubelimar.  a 
little  town  between  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  is  a  good  cook.  He 
smokes  a  pipe,  and  spits  on  the  floor;  she  speaks  with  the  South- 
ern accent.      M.  Loubet's  receptions  will  be  very  democratic." 

"It  does  not  matter,"  says  the  Figaro,  "  simplicity  is  republi- 
can, Who  cares,  for  instance,  what  kind  of  dent 
MeKinley  wears  } "  Of  more  importance  it  is  whether  L 
will  bold  his  own  against  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  He  is 
ed  with  a  firm  determination  to  see  that  justice  is  done  in 
the  Dreyfus  case,  and  he  is  therefore  unpopular  with  the  army. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  M.  Loubet's  term  begins  at  a 
time  when  the  President  of  the  republic  is  practically  power! 

The  St.  /an:  tie,  London,  sa-. 

"We  are  awaie  of  no  reason  — or  shadow  of  reason  — for  suppo- 
sing that  M.  Loubet  will  display  a  degree  of  vigor  calling  foi  ins 

expulsion.  IK-  was  a  Minister  for  a  few  months  before  the 
Panama  BCandals  reached  a  bead,  and  retired  in  time.  Since  then 
he  has.  like  Mr.  Gilbert's  House  of   Lords,  'done  nothing  in  par- 
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tieular  and  done  it  very  well.'  Therefore  be  has  boon  rewarded 
by  the  well -padded  seat  of  president  of  the  senate,  and  by  promo- 
tion to  the  Presidency  of  the  republic  as  a  good,  sate,  respectable 
man  who  will  display  none  of  your  airs  or  inconvenient  brilliancy. 
.  .  .  What,  then,  has  changed  except  the  figurehead  ? " 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad  de- 
elares  that  the  danger  of  an  immediate  revolution  was  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  conflict  between  Dreyfusards  and  anti-Drey- 
fusards,  between  Republicans  and  monarchical  revolutionists,  be- 
tween the  Parliament  and  the  army,  continues,  but  the  opponents 
of  the  present  form  of  government  were  too  much  taken  by  sur- 
prise to  attempt  a  coup  d'etat  when  President  Faure  died. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT    HAPPENED    IN    SAMOA. 

PARTICULARS  about  the  Samoan  muddle  are  gradually 
being  made  known.  The  undisputed  facts  in  the  case,  as 
set  forth  in  correspondence  to  German,  American,  and  English 
press  agencies,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  ; 

Mataafa,  the  most  popular  chief  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  became 
immediately  the  choice  of  the  people  as  Malietoa's  successor, 
when  the  Germans  released  him  from  his  banishment.  Had 
Malietoa  lived,  a  rebellion  in  favor  of  Mataafa  would  most  likely 
have  taken  place.  As  it  is,  Mataafa  was  elected  with  a  majority 
variously  stated  between  70  and  95  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote. 
Chambers,  the  chief  justice,  was,  however,  against  him,  favoring 
Tanu,  who  is  also  the  choice  of  the  Protestant  missionaries. 

Judge  Chambers  tried  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  Mataafa 
chiefs  to  a  document  in  which  they  declared  themselves  willing  to 
abide  by  his  decision  ;  but  to  this  the  Mataafa  men  would  not 
agree,  as  they  regarded  him  as  biased.  Their  distrust  increased 
when  the  chief  justice  granted  the  Tanu  men  permission  to  em- 
ploy counsel,  which  permission  he  is  said  to  have  refused  to  the 
Mataafa  party. 

Years  ago,  when  a  number  of  German  sailors  had  been  killed 
and  wounded  by  Mataafa's  men,  Germany  wished  to  add  a  clause 
to  the  Berlin  Treaty  by  which  Mataafa's  election  should  be  for- 
ever prohibited.  The  American  and  British  delegates  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  Samoa  must  retain  autonomy.  The  German 
representatives  have  therefore  declared  repeatedly  that  they 
would  not  oppose  Mataafa's  election,  but  Justice  Chambers  de- 
clared the  election  void  because  of  the  objections  made  by  Ger- 
many at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  in  Berlin. 

The  Mataafa  men  defeated  the  Tanu  men  during  the  conflict 
which  followed.  Justice  Chambers  fled  on  board  the  British 
cruiser  Porpoise,  and  a  provisional  government  was  appointed  by 
the  consuls  of  the  three  powers  and  the  captains  of  the  British 
and  German  cruisers.  Dr.  Raffel,  president  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  was  appointed  executive  officer.  Captain  Sturdee  then 
withdrew  the  men  he  had  landed  for  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish missionaries,  and  Dr.  Raffel  sent  a  guard  instead. 

A  few  days  later,  the  British  and  American  representatives  en- 
deavored to  place  Justice  Chambers  once  more  in  power,  threat- 
ening to  bombard  the  town.  Dr.  Raffel  thought  the  provisional 
government  should  be  respected,  but  the  captain  of  the  Falke 
advised  him  to  let  the  Americans  and  British  do  as  they  pleased. 
The  door  of  the  court-house  was  then  forced  open,  Justice  Cham- 
bers declared  the  court  in  session,  immediately  closed  it,  and  re- 
turned on  board  the  British  cruiser.  The  contention  of  the  Ger- 
mans is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Berlin  Treaty,  no  force 
should  be  used  against  the  Samoans,  and  that  the  threat  to  do  so 
is  illegal. 

The  friendship  between  American  and  British  citizens  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  ways.  Judge  Chambers's  house  flies  the 
British  and  American  flags;  the  German  flag  he  has  refused  to 
hoist,  altho  Germany  is  a  treaty  power,  and  the  German  cruiser 
would  protect  a  building  flying  its  flag.  Captain  Strudee  issued 
the  following  proclamation  : 

"On  board  H.M.S.  Porpoise. 
"Apia,  January  7,  1899. 

"The  supreme  court,  now  under  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  vide  proclamation  December  22,  having  been 


illegally  closed  by  the  provisional  government,  and  the  orders  of 
the  chief  justice  posted  at  the  court-house  torn  down  by  turned 
troops  of  the  government,  the  chief  justice,  supported  by  the 
United  States  consul-general  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty 's  con- 
sul, under  the  protection  of  the  armed  forces  of  II.  M.S.  Por- 
poise,  will  hold  a  court  to-day  at  noon.  If  resistance  is  met, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be,  fire  will  be  opened  to  support  the 
rights  of  these  two  great  powers.  In  view  of  the  possibilities, 
British  and  American  subjects  are  therefore  requested  to  take 
shelter  on  board  the  Porpoise,  if  they  so  desire. 

"I  am,  etc. ,  P.  C.  D.  Strudee, 

"Commander,  Senior  Officer  N.  E.  Division." 

Mr.  L.  W.  Osborne,  the  American  consul,  issued  an  address 
from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"To  American  Citizens  in  Samoa: — Living  so  many  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  our  native  land,  the  opportunity  rarely  comes 
when  we  can  serve  our  country  and  preserve  its  honor.  .  .  .  An 
insult  to  the  supreme  court  and  to  the  chief  justice  should  be  the 
same  to  every  American  as  if  the  insult  was  given  to  our  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington  and  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  not  a  nation  on  earth  would  dare  to  insult  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Every  man  in  America,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  would  fly  to 
arms  if  such  a  thing  was  done.  Think  calmly  and  act  like  pa- 
triots.    Stand  by  the  flag  !  " 

Judge  Chambers  wrote  to  the  captain  of  the  Porpoise  as  follows: 

"  If  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Porpoise  are  a  sample  of  Her 
Majesty's  navy,  I  would  at  once  become  a  convert  to  the  principle 
of  Anglo-Saxon  alliance  from  the  baser  motive  of  policy,  but  see- 
ing, as  we  have,  more  especially  since  these  troubles  began,  that 
behind  the  sea  power  of  her  ships  there  is  a  still  stronger  moral 
power  that  exerts  itself  ever  toward  the  world's  uplift,  whether 
in  defense  of  a  few  overpowered  and  persecuted  South  Sea  Island- 
ers or  in  sympathy  with  the  great  American  people  in  the  spread 
of  free  government,  we  are  fixed  in  our  faith  that  English-Ameri- 
can alliance  is  but  another  expression  of  human  freedom,  universal 
prosperity,  and  ultimate  political  millennium  throughout  the 
world.  I  beg  that  you  will  let  me  say  on  behalf  of  my  family  and 
self  that  in  a  thousand  ways  you  and  your  officers  all  have  made 
this  good  old  ship  a  home  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  and  when 
the  horrors,  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  witness,  with  all 
dishonor  to  others  differently  employed  from  you,  when  truth  and 
justice  are  once  more  vindicated,  and  peace  reigns  over  these 
beautiful  islands,  all  because  the  stanch  ship  Porpoise  and  her 
'true  blue  '  officers  and  men  were  here  to  redeem  the  dear  old 
country's  pledges,  then  may  all  on  board,  as  certainly  we  shall, 
revert  to  these  as  some  of  the  proudest  days  in  our  lives." 

Samoan  correspondents  of  Australasian  papers  agree  that  the 
Germans  have  shown  their  chief  characteristic  to  be  want  of  cour- 
age, which  they  cloaked  in  the  excuse  that  there  was  nothing  to 
fight  about.  One  correspondent  to  the  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
News,  is  disgusted  because  the  German  cruiser  did  not  land  men 
to  support  Mataafa.  Another  thinks  interference  with  the  pro- 
visional government  should  have  been  resented  as  an  insult  to 
Germany.  Another  regards  as  proof  of  German  incapacity  in 
colonial  affairs  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  content  with  such 
protection  as  the  Mataafa  men  afforded  them,  instead  taking 
refuge  on  board  the  war-ships.  Judge  Chambers's  belief  that 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  makes  for 
peace,  justice,  humanity,  and  civilization  is  highly  indorsed. 
The  Argus,  Melbourne,  says: 

"  The  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  an  immediate  annexa- 
tion of  the  islands  by  Great  Britain.  The  natives  are  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  is  ardently  desired  by  the 
British  and  American  residents." 

No  proclamations  or  manifestoes  were  issued  by  the  Germans. 


The  St.  James's  Gazette,  London,  in  a  comment  on  the  massacre  of  the 
wounded  and  women  at  Omdurman,  points  out  that  it  is  impossible  in 
some  cases  to  spread  civilization  without  the  use  of  force  The  natives  of 
many  colonies  now  ruled  by  England  are  progressive  to-day,  but  they 
would  have  remained  in  a  state  of  lethargy  had  they  been  allowed  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  own  will. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


BISMARCK     ON     HIS    OWN     LIFE    AND   WORK. 

THE  "reflections  and  reminiscences"  of  Bismarck,  written 
and  dictated  by  himself  after  his  retirement  from  office, 
comprise  more  than  an  ordinary  biography.  They  furnish  a  com- 
mentary and  interpretation  of  the  most  decisive  events  of  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  century,  and  reveal  the  principles  and  motives 
which  guided  the  great  German  empire-builder.  Bismarck  writes 
with  characteristic  candor  and  frankness.  He  conceals  nothing 
and  seta  down  nothing  in  malice.  His  policy  accorded  with  his 
convictions,  and  he  sets  forth  both  with  absolute  indifference  to 
adverse  opinions.  He  discusses  every  domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lem with  which  he  had  to  deal,  but  he  nowhere  stops  to  express 
general  doctrines  on  government  and  society.  He  knew  what 
statesmen  of  liberal  views  thought  of  him,  and  he  states  it  calmly 
as  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  but  as  having  no  other  significance. 

In  1S55  Bismarck  visited  Paris.  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  came  also,  and  at  a  state  ball  Bismarck  was  presented  to 
them.     He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  matter  : 

"The  prince,  handsome  and  cool  in  his  black  uniform,  con- 
versed with  me  courteously,  but  in  his  manner  there  was  a  kind 
of  malevolent  curiosity,  from  which  I  concluded  that  my  anti- 
occidental  influence  upon  the  [Prussian]  King  was  not  unknown 
to  him.  In  accordance  with  the  mode  of  thought  peculiar  to  him, 
he  sought  lor  the  motives  of  my  conduct  not  where  they  really 
lay — that  is,  in  the  anxiety  to  keep  my  cojntry  independent  of 
foreign  influences,  influences  which  found  a  fertile  soil  in  our 
narrow-minded  reverence  for  England  and  our  fear  of  France, 
and  in  the  desire  to  hold  ourselves  aloof  from  a  war  which  we 
should  not  have  carried  on  in  our  own  interests,  but  in  depend- 
ence upon  Austrian  and  English  policy.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
prince  I  was  a  reactionary  party  man  who  took  tip  sides  for  Rus- 
sia  m  order  to  further  an  absolutist  and  'junker  '  policy.  ...  At 
that  ball  at  Versailles  Queen  Victoria  spoke  to  me  in  German. 
She  gave  me  the  impression  of  beholding  in  me  a  noteworthy  but 
unsympathetic  personality." 

Bismarck  states  his  political  principles  in  the  chapter  on  "dynas- 
ties and  stocks,"  as  follows: 

"In  order  that  German  patriotism  should  be  active  and  effec- 
tive, it  needs,  as  a  rule,  the  middle  term  of  dependence  on  a 
dynasty  ;  independent  of  a  dynasty  it  rarely  comes  to  the  rising 
point,  tho  in  theory  it  daily  does  so  in  Parliament,  in  the  press, 
in  public-meeting;  in  practise  the  German  needs  either  attach- 
ment to  a  dynasty  or  the  goad  of  anger  hurrying  him  into  action. 

"The  preponderance  of  dynastic  attachment,  and  the  use  of  a 
dynasty  as  the  indispensable  cement  to  hold  together  a  definite 
portion  of  the  nation  calling  itself  by  the  name  of  the  dynasty,  are 
a  specific  peculiarity  of  the  German  empire.  The  particular  na- 
tionalities which  among  us  have  shaped  themselves  on  the  bases 
of  dynastic  family  and  possession  include  in  most  cases  hetero- 
geneous elements,  whose  cohesion  rests  neither  on  identity  of 
stock  nor  on  similarity  of  historical  development,  but  exclusively 
on  the  fact  of  some  (in  most  cases  questionable)  acquisition  by 
tin-  dynasty — whether  by  the  right  of  the  strong,  or  hereditary 
succession  by  affinity,  or  compact  of  inheritance,  or  by  some  re- 
versionary grant  obtained  from  the  imperial  court  as  the  price  of 

•  e . " 

Bismarck  "had  need  of  a  monarchical  institution  for  my  [his] 
earthly  well-being,"  as  he  puts  it,  but  he  admitted  that  he  had 
no  guaranty  that  bis  conviction  would  lie  universally  inherited, 
"and  this  not  because  royalists  would  give  out,  but  because  kings 
might   "      He  Could   not  answer   f«.r  it    that  for  want  of  a  king  the 

.•ion  might  not  be  republican. 

His  prim    pl<  B  in  foreign  relations  and  in  the  treatment  of  other 
efl  in  a  long  letter  written  in  i S57,  wheiein  he 
■    1    for   a   more    friendly   disposition    on    the   part  of    Prussia 
:i  spite  of  his  title  of  usurper.       He  says 

OT   me,  without    regard    to    the    person    at    its 

!'ir   the   tune   being,  merely  as  a  piece,  tho  an   unavoidable 


one,  in  the  game  of  political  chess — a  game  in  which  I  am  called 
upon  to  serve  only  my  own  king  and  my  own  country.  I  can  not 
justify,  either  in  myself  or  in  others,  sympathies  and  antipathies 
with  regard  to  foreign  powers  and  persons  taking  precedence  over 
my  sense  of  duty  in  the  foreign  service  of  my  country:  such  an 
idea  contains  the    embryo  of    disloyalty  to  the  ruler   or  to   the 

country  which  we  serve 

"So  far  as  concerns  foreign  countries,  I  have  throughout  my  life 
had  a  sympathy  for  England  only  and  her  inhabitants  ;  and  I  am, 
in  certain  hours,  not  yet  free  from  it.  But  the  people  there  will 
not  let  us  love  them,  and  as  soon  as  it  were  proved  to  me  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  and  well-thought-out  Prussian  pol- 
icy, I  would,  with  the  same  satisfaction,  see  our  troops  fire  on 
French,  Russians,  English,  or  Austrians.  " 

P.ismarck  regarded  his  diplomacy  in  the  Danish  question  as 
his  master-stroke.  But  he  states  plainly  that  in  a  council  held 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  he  advised  the 
taking  of  the  duchies  of  Sleswick-IIolstein  by  Prussia.  He  re- 
minded the  King  that  every  one  of  his  immediate  ancestors  had 
won  an  increment  of  territory  for  the  state,  and  he  encouraged 
him  to  do  likewise.  This  was  too  strong  for  the  King,  and  Bis- 
marck complacently  says  that  he  was  surprised  his  advice  did  not 
appear  in  the  protocol,  and  asked  the  reason  for  its  suppression. 
He  adds  :  "  His  Majesty  seems  to  have  imagined  that  I  had  spoken 
tinder  the  Bacchic  influences  of  a  good  dejeuner,  and  would  be 
glad  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  I  insisted,  however,  upon  the  words 
being  put  in,  and  they  were.  While  I  was  speaking  the  Crown 
Prince  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  as  if  he  doubted  my  sanity  ;  my 
colleagues  remained  silent." 

There  is  much  in  the  autobiography  about  the  present  and 
future  of  the  European  alliances  and  combinations.  Bismarck 
realized  the  weakness  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  urges  Germany 
to  prepare  for  a  new  alinement.  He  writes  at  length  about  this, 
but  his  exposition  may  be  condensed  and  summarized  as  follows: 

The  Triple  Alliance  was  a  strategic  position  which  was  politic, 
feasible,  and  necessary  at  the  time  it  was  formed.  But  interna- 
tional policy  is  a  fluid  element,  and  on  a  change  of  atmosphere 
that  which  has  solidified  reverts  again  to  its  original  condition. 
Austria  is  no  longer  to  be  confidently  depended  on.  Vienna  may 
prefer  the  friendship  of  Russia,  especially  in  the  event  of  France 
again  becoming  Catholic  and  monarchical.  Between  France  and 
Austria  there  is  a  natural  attraction,  and  now  that  Italian  rivalry 
is  no  longer  to  be  feared,  politicians  may  attempt  another  coali- 
tion against  Germany.  An  anti- Prussian  coalition  like  that  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  would  expose  Germany's  national  existence 
to  just  as  grave  a  peril,  and  if  victorious  would  be  far  more  dis- 
astrous. Austria  may  ask  Germany  to  help  her  in  her  designs  in 
the  Balkan  and  the  Bast,  but  it  is  no  part  of  Germany's  policy  to 
expend  blood  and  treasure  in  helping  an  ally  to  realize  purposes 
not  essential  to  the  stability  of  Europe.  Austria  may  turn  to 
Russia  in  that  case  and  reach  a  compromise  with  her  in  the  East. 
The  policy  of  Vienna  may  therefore  disrupt  the  Triple  Alliance, 
and  Germany  should  cultivate  the  friendship  of  Russia. 

As  to  Russia,  what  is  likely  to  be  her  future  policy?  She  will 
soon  be  "through  "  with  her  preparations  and  ready  for  war.  She 
will  not  attack  Germany,  because  such  a  war,  even  if  successful, 
would  bring  Russia  no  advantages.  Nor  will  Russia  attack  Aus- 
tria at  once.  But  she  will  demand  of  Turkey  the  key  to  the  Rus- 
sian house,  or  to  the  Black  sea,  in  the  form  of  control  of  the  Bos- 
porus, and  will  offer  in  return  a  protectorate  as  against  England 
and  other  powers.  The  Sultan  will  be  disposed  to  consent,  no 
r  having  the  support  of  Europe.  Should  be  refuse,  Russia 
will  fall  upon  him  and  overrun  the  Bosporus  by  land  am 
Russia  must  have  learned  the  futility  of  a  philanthropic  policy  111 
the  Bast,  and  the  policy  of  emancipating  the  Slav  nationalities 
from  Turkish  rule  has  no  special  fascination  for  her.  Hence  she 
will    limit   herself  to  the  "  less   fantastical   progress  which  can   be 

attained   by  the  weight  of  regiments  and  cannons."     Hei 

object,  then,  must    be  to  close    the    Black  Sea   and    secure   the   key 

from  the  Sultan  by  love,  money,  or  violence.  Should  Gem  ;my 
set  her  face  against  this?  No.  If  Russia  shall  succeed,  no 
power  will  move  till  Prance  makes  her  position  known. 
many  would  not  be  injured  by  Russia's  gravitation  to  the  South  ; 
her  interests  might  evep  be  advanced  by  it.  She  can  gain  Rus- 
sia's good  will   by  making  it   understood   that  she   would    not   in- 

re. 

The  second  volume  closes  with  some  personal   reminiscences  of 

William  I.  and  Frederick  III.  A  thud  volume,  to  be  published, 
will  deal  with  the  events  which  followed  Bismarck's  retirement. 
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Tailor-Made  Suits,  $5. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


T 


'HE  costumes  *nd 
^k:i  ts  w  hich  «>■  make 
a  lush  e  'n  >i\  le 
and  distinctly  different 
from  the  ready-mad 
mcnts.  W  b  o  n  wearing 
one  ol  our  st)  lea 

not     run     the     risk    of 

meeting  other  1 .1  il  i  e  s 
wearing  g  .1  r  m  cuts 
which  look  exactly  like 
yours.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  tu  ins  selling 
ready-made  suits   and 

5U(  li  .1--  \  "ii  see 
everywhere,  but  we  are 
the  only  h  use  making 
fashionable  goods  to  or- 
der at  moderate  prices. 

Our  new  Spring  cata- 
1  igue  illustrates  an  ex- 
elusive  line  of  suits  and 
skirts  selected  from  the 
newest  Paris  models, 
and  the  materials  from 
which  we  make  our  gar- 
ments comprise  only  the 
very  latest  novelties.  We 
will  mail  our  catalogue 
together  with  a 
clviee  line  of  samples  to 
select  from,  to  the  lady 
who  wishes  to  dress  well  at  moderate  cost. 
Ow  lustratei  : 

Tailor-made  Suits,  !$.■>  up. 
Duck,  Pique  mid  Unen  Suit-,  0>4  up. 
Duck,  Pique  and  Unen  >kirts,  !*3  up. 
Separate  Cloth  >kirts,  !$4  up. 
Bicycle  Suits,  »4  up. 
lticycle  Skirts,  S3  up. 
K:iiny-<l;iv  Suits  and  Sk  rts. 
Hiding  Haliiis.  Golf  Suits. 

We  also  make  finer  garments  and  send  samples  of 
all  grades.  We  pa]  express  charges  ever, where. 
If,  when  writing  to  us,  you  will  mention  any  particular  kind 
or  color  of  samples  thai  you  desire,  it  will  afford  us  pleas- 
ure to  send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish.  We 
also  have  special  lines  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for 
second-mourning.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  sam- 
ples ;  we  will  send  them  to  you,  free,  by  return  mail . 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  191  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.   GREASE  PROOF.   STAIN  PROOF. 


UU 


Looks    exactly    like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 
imitations  of  leather, 
Hantasote  d 
rot,  peel  or  cra.k, 
contains  no  rubber, 
cellulose 

or  other  _^^ 

danger- 
ously in- 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected by 
heat, 
cold  or 
climate. 

Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured. 

Enough  to  cover  a  dining  chair,  seat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for  25  cents  in  stamps 

<simr«//=>  F?t-£*t*  t  r5xt>  i*ckes,  enough  to 
OdmptC  rrCG  .  make  a  Sewing  Com- 
panion sent  for  2ct .  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's 
tititne. 

<  Million:    There  are  worthless  and  dangerous  imita- 
tions     Genuine  goods  have   "Pftntasote"   stamped  on 
- 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 

BS  Itroadwaj,  I>ept.  P.  New  York  City. 


HOLIDAYS     IN     ENGLAND 

A  63-page  books  (illustrated)  describing  Cathedral  Route, 
Pilgrims  Fathers,  Dickens, and  Tennyson  districts,  will  be 
mailed  for  three-cent  stamps.  Circular  describing  Harwich 
Hook  of  Holland  Roval  Mail  Route,  only  twin-screw 
steamship  line  from  England  to  Continental  Europe,  free. 
Great  Eastern  R'y  of  England.  362  Broadway,  New  York. 


Alfred  Palmer,  a  civil  engineer,  writes  to  the 
1  on  don  Daily  Afos/as  follows  : 

"I  venture  to  predict  that  the  introduction  upon 
tin-  Midland  Railway  of  American  locomotives 
will  ultimately  result  in  the  much-desired  central 
self-coupling  buffer  and  bogie  system  of  rolling 
stork,  as  now  used  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

"American  locomotives,  by  having  an  elastic 
wheel  base,  are  safer  on  the  rails  at  high  speeds 
than  ours,  being  better  able  to  adapt  themselves 
to  inequalities  of  line  and  surface;  but  since  the 
material  used  by  and  the  workmanship  of  our 
engineers  can  not  be  excelled,  we  shall  doubtless 
hear  before  very  long  of  British  firms  receiving 
large  orders  from  America  for  the  '  Yankee  '  type 
of  locomotive." 


PERSONALS. 


THE  leader  of  the  Republican  side  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representative  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  January  23.  From  Harper's  Weekly 
we  learn  that  Nelson  Dingley  was  born  in  Dur- 
ham, Androscoggin  county,  Me.,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1832,  and  that  the  family  settled  in 
Auburn,  in  the  same  county,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  a  student  at  Dartmouth  College.  Mr.  Dingley 
graduated  in  1855,  and  entered  the  law-office  of 
Merrill  &  Fessenden  in  Auburn.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  due  course,  but  instead  of  following 
the  law,  purchased  the  Lewiston  Journal,  which 
prospered  under  his  management.  He  removed 
to  Lewiston  in  1863.  He  was  six  times  elected  to 
the  state  legislature,  of  which  he  was  twice  chosen 
speaker.  In  1873  Mr.  Dingley  was  the  Republican 
nominee  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Maine,  and 
was  elected  by  about  10.000  majority.  This  ma- 
jority was  increased  at  the  time  of  his  reelection, 
in  1874.  In  1881  he  was  elected  by  a  phenomenal 
majority  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Congress  caused 
by  William  P.  Frye's  resignation.  He  served  on 
the  committee  on  banking  and  currency.  Four 
months  later  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  a 
joint  committee  to  investigate  the  condition  and 
wants  of  American  shipbuilding  and  ship-owning 
interests.  The  committee  reported  a  bill  to  re- 
move certain  burdens  on  American  shipping,  and 
while  this  was  under  consideration  and  in  the 
House  he  made  a  speech  which  gave  him  a  national 
reputation.  Toward  the  close  of  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed at  the  head  of  the  Republican  minority  on 
the  banking  and  currency  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  American  shipbuilding  and  ship-owning 
interests.  It  was  due  to  Mr.  Dingley's  initative 
that  the^Bureau  of  Navigation  was  organized  in  the 
Treasury  Department.  There  was  no  impor- 
tant interruption  in  his  Congressional  work  before 
his  last  illness.  His  reelection  took  place  when 
occasions  arose,  and  especially  in  1894  and  1896,  by 
increased  majorities.  In  the  Fifty-second  and 
Fifty-third  Congresses  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  appropriations.  Under  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  the  House  passed  a 
bill  revising  the  tariff. 


For   Sick  Headache 
Take    Horsford's   Acid  Phosphate. 

It  removes  the  cause  by  stimulating  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  promoting  digestion,  and  quieting  the  nerves. 


INENE  ««, 


Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble' 
fashionable  linen  goods.  The  most  con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.  A  box  of  10  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mail  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  and  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired. 

1  Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  S,   Boston,  Mass. 


Fifth 
Avenue 


Linen 
Store 


TABLE  LINEN 

^y^E  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our 
large  and  attractive  assortment  of 
artistic  linens  for  the  dining  room.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  good  things  we  are  now 
offering  at  reduced  prices : 

Double  Damask  Table  Cloths  in  Carnation 
Pink,  Poppy,  Rose,  and  many  other  beautiful 
designs. 

Pure  Linen  Luncheon  and  Tea  Cloths  with 
Napkins  to  match. 

Renaissance   Lace   Center  Pieces,    Doilies, 

SPECIAL  OFFER— We  have  100  dozen  large, 
dinner-size  Napkins  that  are  yours  for  $3  a  dozen. 

LINENS  ON  APPROVAL 
If  you  can't  come  to  our  store,  drop  us  a  line. 
We  will  send  linens  to  any  responsible  person 
on  approval— return  if  unsatisfactory.  'We  pay 
express  charges  on  all  purchases  of  $5  and  over 
within  100  miles  of  New  York. 

WM.S.KINSEY&CO. 

388  Fifth  Ave.  [Just  above  the  Waldorf]  New  York 


PURE  WATER! 


$1000  Challenge! 

36.92  per  cent,  more  water  at 
less  expense  and  less  trouble 
produced  by 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

than     imitations.       Only     Still 
recognized   by   U.    S.   Govern- 
ment.     Report  of  comparative 
tests,  booklet  and   ffpp 
testimonials     "^* 
THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO., 128  North  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Ml<   WILFRID   LAURIER,  premier  of  Canada,  is  a 

remarkab' 

impressed    by    h  '.alky  during   the 

mission.     An  outline  •  n  by 

ondent   of    the    New    York    Sun,    from 
account  we  ••  Ing  : 

-  been  a  mattei  of  comment 

of  the    few   men  in   practical  politics  ;•,   Canada 
whom  calumny  has  nevei  assailed.    H 

admired   and    i  ••  '  sh  than    by 

I'rench,  and  ation  with  both  has  en- 

abled him  to  steer  clear  of  the   mistakes  ii 

'■r  French  or  English  politicians  to  make 
in  Canada.  He  lias  rigidly  excluded  all  religious 
discussions  from  politics.  His  personal  upright- 
ness and  obvious  sincerity  as  well  as  his  tact  have 
enabled  him  to  do  things  that  another  of  his  tradi- 
tions could  not  have  done  with  impunity— as  when 
he  argued  for  the  restitution  of  property  to  t lie 
Jesuits.  .  .  .  He  has  steadily  opposed  every  effort 
looking  to  the  absorption  of  the  French.  He  urges 
a  union  of  interests,  but  the  preservation  of  race. 
He  is  known  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada,  for  which  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  one  man  by  elevating  the  tone  of  Liberal 
politics  and  making  a  repetition  of  the  many 
6candalsof  the  past  impossible.  .  .  .  The  Ameri- 
cans who  have  met  him  can  understand  his  hold 
on  his  people.  He  is  an  [deal  patriot  as  well  as  a 
great  man." 


MR.  John  R.USSELI,  Young's  term  of  service 
as  Librarian  .>f  Congress  was  short.  He  took 
charge  of  the  library  on  Julv  i,  1897,  and  died  on 
January  17,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  Overwork 
and  brainwork  are  named  as  among  the  immedi- 
ate causes  of  his  death.  He  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  grew  up  partly  in  Philadelphia, 
partly  in  New  Orleans,  and  went  to  the  public 
schools  in  both  of  those  cities.  When  the  war 
broke  out  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  had  al- 
ready had  four  years  ol  newspaper  training  in  tin 
office  of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  went  to  tin- 
front  at  Bull  Run  as  a  war  correspondent,  and 
saw  some  other  engagements,  but  presently  be 
came  editor  of  the  Washington  Chronicle,  and  not 
long  :  tor-in-chief   of  the    Philadelphia 

In  1866  he  became  managing  editor  of  the 
New  Yoik  Tribune.  In  1869  he  started  The  Stand- 
ard in  New  York,  and  wrote  letters  from  Paris 
to  it  during  the  Franco  Prussian  war.  When  The 
Stan  1 :  he   hired    out   to  the  New   Y"i  k 

fftrald,  with  which  he   was  long  connected.    He 
went  round  the  world  with  Pi  Grant  in  1877, 

and  in  188*  President  Arthur  appointed  him  min- 

to  China,  where  ins  previous  acquaint 
with  Li  Hung-Chang  developed  into  an  Intimacy. 
After  his   return  he  was   for    a    time  a    vice  j 
dent  Ing  Railroad,  but  he  nevei  broke 

bim* 

New 
York  HrraU  from  th.-  conventions  a'  si.  Louis 
and  1  Martin,  in  Harper's 

Weekly. 

Ri^ht  chimney,  good  lamp. 
Wrong  chimney,  bad  lamp. 
Besides  l>reakin^. 
Go  by  the  Index. 

Win-  Ma.  bcih  Pltt»bur|rh  Pa 


McCray's  Patent  Sanitary- 
Refrigerating  System, 

7(  Hygienic  and    Economic   Perfection 
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The  illustration  shows  a  tvpo  recently  built  espiviullv  for  III 

I  hit-,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  I>.  If.  Ferry,  of  Detroit     it  is  /v 
*rf  1. in  fit,  and  has  our  convenient  device  of  being  Iced  from  outdoors 


tff 


for  Private  Residences. 
Hotels,  Clubs,  Public  in- 
stitutions, Market 
ceries,  Cold  Storaj 
More  physicians,  public 
Institutions,  and  promi- 
nent men  are   purchas- 
ing .\U' 'ray  Sanitary  Re- 
frigerators   than  'any    \* 
other.  r 

A  POOR  REFRIC-    V 
ERATO  R   is  as  deadly    \ 
as  a  had  sewer.      Unless    fi 

the  circulation  constant-    «^ 
ly   sends    a    current    of    £» 
pure  air  into  every  cor- 
ner, and  unless  the  right 
materials  are  used,  food 
must     become     tainted. 
McCray  Patent  Re- 
frigerators    are     tile 
only  ones  giving  ; 
circulation,    having    no 
dead  air  spaces  for  birth 
'\    of  germs.      They  are  lined  with  selected  wood  or  porcelain,  avoiding  the  malodorous  and 
Jj    poisonous   gases    which    always  arise    from   zinc.       (Let  us  send   you   the  opinion    of    Dr. 

\  Cyrus  Edson,  Supt.  of  New  York  Board  of  Health,  on  this  point.  1     These  vital  improve- 

(L  meats  are  only  two  details  in  the  perfection  of  McCray's  Refrigerating  System,     [t  is  by 

*J  far  the  most  economical  of  ice.     1  Supt.  J.  W.  Jones,  of  Ohio  institution  for  the  Education 

"  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  writes:  "  We  confidently  expect  your  refrigerators  to  pay  for  them- 

yt  selves  in  six  months,  at  present  1  aleofsa;  ing."  1    It  otters  one-third  to  one-half  more  cooling 

y  space  than  any  other.     The  insulation  is  absolutely  the  best  ;  the  inside  never  sweats,  and 

71  s  always  (even  in  ice  chamber)  perfectly  dry  and 

71  THE    PRE-EMINENT    HYGIENIC  VALUE  of  the  McCray  Refrigerator  places 

J    it  above  all  others.     In  addition,  ii  offers  every  real  merit  of  every  other  refrigerator,  and 
7y    many  that  belong  to  it  alone.     In  construi  tion  and  appearance  it  is  unsurpassed. 

7l  ISN'T    IT   WORTH    YOUR   WHILE  to  look  a  little  further  into  the  matter  of 

2>  sanitary  refrigeration?    We  gladly  send  a  full  treatment  of  it.     Hundreds  of  physicians 

7\  and  health  institutions,  after  long  trial,  ha\  e  given  our  system   highest  praise.     We  make 

jrf  the  smallest  and  the  largest  refrigerators  for  apartments,  markets,  hotels,  or  storehouses, 

\  Let  ns  send  catalogues  and  estimates. 

A         WE    GUARANTEE    ALL    WORK    ABSOLUTELY    SATISFACTORY. 

\  TATAinnilPQ      No-  30»  for  Hotels  and  Public  Inatltuttoqi!  Ho.  35,  for  V 

w  \st\l  rtHJVUJLO         l>riv    ti-     R    side,  «•,■>;     No.    40,    for    Meat     Mai  Kit     -ii|i- 

'4  piii's;  No.  -i.->,  for  Cold-Storage  Honsi  s:  No.  .""><>,  for  <;  1  ooerlei  and  Hei  t  Mail  <-ts.  j£ 

71  CUSTOM  WORK    \  SPECIALTY,  \t 

J  McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  &  COLD  STORAGE  CO.,  V 

7l  Main  Offices  and  Factory,  71-81  Mill  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind.  ^ 

J  1  lui  R(  frigerators  may  be  seen  al  any  of  out  depots  ;  fr 

y     Chicago,   188  W.  Van   ISiirin  St . ;    litis'.  011,   52    Commercial   St.:    Philadelphia,   Ml    Mml.it      % 

71  st  ;  Washing!    a,  1310  Penna.  Ave;  Baltimore,  11  W.  Fayette  St.;  Cleveland,  J£ 

V  887  Sheriff  St.;  Detroit,  7  and  9  Clifford  St.  I 
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Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needi  d  in  everj  ofBce,  school, 

Inline    Sa\ i  □  Lead. 


Mechanical  perfection.   No  toy.   Circnlai 
Uadaonli  b]  A.  l».  DICK  COMPANY  , 
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Your  Money  Can  Always 
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be  recovered  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  Klip-Binder. 

BAI_L_ARD, 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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A  Good  Complexion 

Depend!  <>n  Good  Digestion. 

This  is  ilmost  an  axiom,  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  thai  cosmetics,  face  powders,  lotions, 
t'aiH'>  soaps,  etc.,  are  the  secret  for  securing  •'  clear 
complexion. 

But  all  these  are  simply  superficial  assistants  li 
Is  Imp  ssible  [.,  have  a  g.>,>,i  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly  ;  un- 
less he  stomach  by  properly  digesting  the  food  taken 
Into  it  furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood  a  good 
complexion  i>  impossible 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  using  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  the}  promptly  cure  any 
stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that  per- 
fect digestion  means  a  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  to 
enhance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  denj  themselves 
manj  articles  of  food  solely  iu  order  to  keep  their 
complexiou  clear. 

When  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  no  such 
dieting  is  necessary.  Take  these  tablets  and  eat  .'ill 
tli>'  good,  wholesome  food  you  wanl  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow,  dull  com- 
plexion which  nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely 
because  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  Indi- 
gestion 

Bear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  goo.i  health  results  from  perfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy  a 
trial 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  be  found  In  drug 
Btoresand  costs  but  50  cents  per  package.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  K.  A.  stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 

bowels  they  will  remove  it  and  the  resultant  effects 
are  good  digestion,  good  health,  and  a  clear,  bright 
complexion.  Ask  your  druggist  for  the  tablets  and  a 
free  book  on  stomach  diseases. 


Current   K  vents. 


Sweet  a$  a  Peach! 

not    from  tonics,  either,   but   from  « 

se      This  is  the  secret  of  g 

itiful  complexion.  >d 
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AFINEFLDURCFTrlE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

is  easily  digested  and  retains  the  health-giving,  ® 

vital  elements  of  the  wheat.  • 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his  ® 

name  and  your  order — we  will  see  that  you  are  (8/ 

..     Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET.  ® 

(•) 

HE  GENUINE   MADE   ONLY  BY  (jf\ 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 
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DON'T    SEW    ON     BUTTONS! 

tor's  Buttons  made 
with  Inproi  »■  <1  Uo-h- 
lmriie  I  'in  ■  nt  Faatenera 
-Up  on  ina  jiffy.  Press  a  little 
lever-  they  hold  like  grim 
death,  hut  don't  injure  the 
fabric  tnrtantly  released 
when  desired.  I'y  mail.  10c. 
eaeh.  Illu>.  catalogue,  show- 
ing collar  buttons  and  other 
useful  novelties  made  with 
these  f  on  re- 

American  Ring  Co.,  Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Individual  Communion 
Outfits.  *%*  •■  i,/,;^rria,oeu8 

SAMTAKY  COMMCKIOH   OITFIT  CO., 
Box    L  Kochsster,  H.  Y. 


Monday  ,  March  0. 

It  is  officially  announced  In  Washington  that 
t  i  9  Govern  men  I  ins  no  intention  of  acquiring 
any  territory  in  China. 

The  President  appoints  Frederick  ll.  Wines 
assistant  director  of  the  census. 

The  civil  members  <>f  the  Philippines  Com- 
mission reaches  Manila, 

Fighting  continues  between  American  troops 
ami  the  Filipinos, 

Phe  Spanish  Cortes  is  dissolved. 

Tuesday ,  .1/.: 

The  military  governor  of  Manila  issues  a 
general  order,  giving  instructions  for  the  protect- 
ion of  the  lives  and  property  of  all  foreign  resi- 
dents. 

Chicago  Republicans  nominate  Z.  R.  Carter 
for  mayor. 

In  his  speech  at  the  banquet  in  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  M.  Cambon,  the  French 
Ambassador,  spoke  in  friendly  terms  of  the  im- 
proved commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

—Admiral  von  Knorr,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  German  navy,  resigns. 

Wednesday,  March  S. 

— President  McKinley  approves  the  plans  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  regular  army  submitted 
by  Adjutant-General  Corbin. 

— The  American  soldiers  about  Manila  suffer 
severely  from  the  heat. 

— China  apologizes  to  the  Italian  minister  at 
Peking  for  the  terms  used  by  the  TsunK-li-Yamen 
in  refusing  to  grant  the  demand  of  Italy  for  the 
cession  at  San-Mun  Bay. 

Thursday,  March  g. 

—  It  is  reported  that  American  troops  landed 
at  Negros  on  March  4  and  were  weil  received. 

—It  is  announced  from  the  British  Admiralty 
Office  that  Great  Britain  would  oppose  any 
further  aggressions  against  China. 

— It  is  announced  that  the  insurrection  in 
Kquador  has  been  suppressed. 

Friday,  March  10. 

— The  transport  Grant,  with  Major-General 
Lawton  and  3,000  infantry,  arrives  at  Manila. 

— The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  army  since 
May  1  last  are  reported  as  follows:  killed  inac- 
tion, 329;  died  or  wounds,  125;  died  of  disease, 
5,277  ;  total,  5,73r.  The  lost  in  the  navy  are  re- 
ported as  follows  :  killed  in  battle,  17  ;  died  of 
wounds,  1  ;  died  of  disease,  none. 

—The  report  of  the  German  consul  at  Samoa 
is  made  public. 

Saturday,  A/arch  11. 

— The  Cuban  Military  Assembly  impeaches 
General  Gomez  and  removes  h'm  from  command 
of  the  Cuban  army. 

— Queen  Victoria  reaches  Boulogne  on  her 
way  to  the  Riviera. 

— General  Wheaton's  brigade  advances  from 
Manila  on  the  offensive  against  the  Filipinos. 

Sunday,  March  12. 

— Services  are  held  in  Rome  to  commemorate 
the  Pope's  recovery  and  coronation. 

General   (ionic/,   issues  a   statement   to   the 

Cuban  people  and  army  regarding   his   impeach- 
ment and  deposition. 


<r-°W*P 


COLLAR  Button  Insurance  goes  with  our  one-piece  collar 
button.  Krementz  &  Co. ,63  Chestnut  St. ,  Newark, N.J. 
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Known  over  the 
world  as  a  staple  remedy 
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Catarrh  and 
Common  Sense. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CATARRH. 

"  What  1    the  cause  of  all  tl  catarrh?    Why 

is  our  nose  a  troublesome  organ       Wc    livi  in  an  at 

phei  1  "i  dust  'In  ity  street  ,  austj .  dii  ty  street  cat  .  du  tj 
steam  cars,  with  their  plush  fittings  filled  to  the  lull  with 
bacteria,  The  nose  has  the  well-nigh  impo  ibli  11  1  >i 
tilt,  ring  out  the  dust,  dirt  and  germs  from  the  ait  and  pre- 

nting     the  ii 

pa     1    «  ards 

to  the  lungs  1 1 
is  no  wonder 
that  in  .1  1 1 i ni.iie 
Mil iject to  mdden 
and  viol,  nt 
c  h  ,i  n  g  e  s  that 
so.  1 1  .1  or  later 
tin-  no  e   begins 

to  <1  '  its  work 
ini| iro]  ei ly,  and 
what ,  1..1  \\  ant  ol 
a  bettei  name,  is 
called  catarrh, 
appeal  s 
1  1 1. 1 . 1  Hi.- .  on- 

ditions    .1    mod- 
ern   life,    it    he- 
comes      difficult 
Sir  Morell  Mackenzie  says :  for  the    nose  to 

"Moisture  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  keei  n/>  its  func- 

io.se  isas.ssrnliall,,  thr    s.iisr  ../'  xniell     /;  ■  nroner 

as  that  of  the  tongue  is  to  taste."         """  '"  ''  I''"!"-' 
manner.       Some 

of  the  dust  is  apt  to  he  retained.     The  mucus,  which  should 

be   just    sufficient   to   moisten   the    passages,  without   any 

accumulation,  becomes  thickened  and  altered  in  character 

mixes  with  the  dust  of  the  air  and  accumulates  as  a  crust 

or   thick   mass.     This  may  be  retained  in  the   nose,  and 

forms  an  excellent  breathing  place  for  micro-organisms 

It  is  no  wonder    that    the   catarrhal    process,    once    Started, 

continues  to  advance,  or  that  the  natural  organisms  .  f  the 

nose  are  sooner  or  later  overpowered,  or  that  the  nose  or 

naso  pharvnx  becomes  a  good  receptacle  for  the  lodgment 

of  the  bacilli   of  tubercle,  diphtheria  and  other  affections 

to  be  c  irried,  it  may  be,  to  the  lungs." 

PREVENTION  OF  CATARRH. 

"Can  anything  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention? 
Shall  we  wear  res,  irators  over  our  noses  and  mouths  as  is 
done  in  certain  trades  ?  This  is  hardly  practicable.  Nor 
can  we  prevent  entirely  the  occasional  breathing  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Since  the  nose  under  normal  conditions 
is  a  very  efficient  dust  collector,  the  first  essential  in  the 
prevention  of  catarrh,  as  well  as  the  more  serious  affec- 
tions, is  to  keep  the  nose  in  a  healthy  condition,  to  look 
after  its  toilet  as  we  do  that  of  the  teeth  and  mouth." 

WASH  THE  NOSE. 

"  By  paying  the  same  attention  to  the  toilet  of  Ihe  nose 
that  we  do  do  to  that  of  the  teeth.  With  spray  or  douche 
the  cavities  of  the  nose  are  easily  accessible.  The  proper 
fluid  for  cleansing  purposes  must  be  slightly  alkaline,  and 
above  all  very  mud  so  as  not  to  irritate  the  very  delicate 
mucous  membrane.  It  should  be  mildly  antiseptic,  1  ut 
not  a  powerful  germicide.  Multitudes  of  preparations  for 
use  in  catarrhal  affections  hi  e  appeared  in  late  ye  us. 
Many  of  them  have  been  in  most  instances  too  powerful  as 
germicides,  and  as  a  rule,  acid  in  reaction." 

EUCALOL  CURES  CATARRH. 

It  consists  of  an  antiseptic  wash  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  nostrils,  removing  all  accumulated  mucus  and  mucous 
crusts,  and  the  application  of  the  antiseptic  hutaoi  a 
Creamy  Emollient,  healing  and  soothing  the  iiritated 
mucous  membrane.  Both  a  e  peasant  to  use,  the  effect  is 
instantaneous  and  delightful,  and  persistency  in  their  use 
is  sure  to  effect  a  cure.  The  Eucalol  I  reatmeni  is  so 
cheap  ss  to  be  within  the  means  of  every  one.  The  free 
trial  offer  makes  it  possible  to  try  it  without  risking  a 
cent  "It  cures  Xasal  and  Post  Nasal  Catarrh,  Dry  Ca- 
tarrh, Ozema,  Catarrhal  Headache,  Catarrhal  Deafness, 
and  Acute  Cold  in  the  Head. 

GUARANTEE  TRIAL  OFFER: 

In  order  to  prove  the  curative  power  of  Eucalol 
and  our  confidence  in  it,  we  will  gladly  send  to  any 
reputable  person,  upon  receipt  of  75c.,  a  complete 
treatment  with  full  directions,  charges  prepaid. 
If  at  the  cd  of  one  month  it  has  not  benefited  you, 


return  it  and  your  money  will   be  re  urned  at  once. 


We  refer  to  Bradstreet's  or  Dun's  Commercial  Agen- 
cies as  to  our  standing.  We  are  anxious  for  every  one 
suij'ei  t  to  catarrh  and  cold  in  the  head  to  try  the  Eucalol 
treatment. 

THE  EUCALOL  CO..   104  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
Eucalol  a  Creamy  Emollient  cures  cold  in  the  head,  25.:. 


MANY    FORTUNES    ARE    BEINC    MADE 
BY    AMERICAN     INVESTORS    in 

IRubber  plantations 

Local  residence  is  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to.... 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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All  communications  for   this  Department  should 
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Problem  363. 

By  J.  K.  Herbert 

From  The  Morning  Post^  London. 

Black     Eight  Pieces. 


P-K5 


White     Seven    P  I 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 
The  Problem-Editor  of    1  he  R.  C.  M '.,  speaks  of 
this  as  a  really  difficult  three-mover. 

Problem  364. 

By  Walter  Pulitzer. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 

And  Dedicated  to  Myself  ! 

Black  — Nine  Pieces. 


White     Kiglit  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Solution  of  Problemi. 

Mo.  358. 

Key-move,  Q-  Kt  5. 

Solution  received  from  M    W.  H  ,  University  of 

Virginia;  H.  W,   Barry,   Boston;   the  Rev.  I.    W. 

Bieber,    Bethlehem,  Pa.;  the  Rev,  K.  H.  Johnston, 

Elizabeth  City,  N.C.;  KM     Campbell,  Cameron, 

Tex.;    C.  R.    Oldham,     Moundsville,    W.   Va.;    A. 

Knight,  Bastrop,  Tex.;  Miss  Medora  Darr,  Pinley- 

vii.-,   Pa.j     Prof.    C.    D    Schmltt,   University  of 

Tenneuee ;  \v    \v  ,  Cambridge,  Mais.  ;H.  A.  Hor- 

N     [.;    I.    c     V  ,   Upper   Mont 

•     Rati  e  I 

[a.;P   <  .  Baluss,  Blissfield,  Mich.;  the  Rev.  A.  De 

R.  Mean  .  J.  Q   Law,  Ocala, 

-r •  - r  1 1  "     M.  \V.  H.j  "Prob- 
■  beck  in 
■  "    H     V7,    B.j     "A    well 

.s  1  [armoo  y  " 
I    \v.  B  ;  "'  blem  " 

!•'   II     !  M.   C; 

indsome 

1        I  ).    S.; 

"    \v.  w 

,    1  li         Kt     Kt   ,,  mate 


Q-Kt  3  ch 

BxQ  must 
K'     B  , 

Any 

Q  checks 


Kt— Kt  sq,  mate 


Q— Kt  2,  mate 


Q  mates 


|,  must 


B  any  K  moves 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  H.  W.  B.,  I. 
W.  B.,  F.  H.  J.,   R.  M.  C,  C.  R.  O.,   A.  K.,  M    D.i 

C.  F.  Putney,  Independence,  la. ;  J  (..  1..,  Dr.  T. 
M.  Mueller,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  ;  W.  W.  Smith, 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynchburg,  Va  ;  L.  J. 
Jones.  Franklin,  Ky.;  Dr.H.  H.Dwyer,  Lawrence- 
burg, Ind.;    J.  T.  M.,  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Comments:  "A  beautiful  instance  of  a  much- 
used  device"  M.  W.  H.J  "Rather  remarkable  re- 
sults from  restricted  resources"  I.  W.  B. ;  "A 
pretty  little  problem "— H.  W.  B.;"My  ideal  of 
a  first  class  3-mover  "—  F.  H.  J.;  "Quite  amusing 
and  interesting"—  R.  M.  C;  "Tough  as  wrought 
iron"  A.  K  ;  "Small,  but  hard  to  crack  and  full 
of  meat  "— C.F.  P. 

The  Rev.  F.  H.  J.  sends  solution  of  357.  This 
caught  so  many  by  the  trap  B  x  P,  that  it  seems 
necessary  to  give  Black's  reply.  White  threatens 
mate  on  his  second  move  by  B— Q  5,  or  — Kt  5.  At 
tirst  glance  there  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to 
stop  this,  and  that  is  by  Q  x  P.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  mate  on  third  move,  for: 

BxP  QxQ  QorB  mates 

1. 2. 3. 

Q  x  P  Any 

But  Black  does  not  play  1  (>  x  P.  He  has  another 
move  that  stops  the  whole  proceeding,  and,  also, 
shows  the  use  of  the  Black  R  on  Q  R  8.  If  1  B  x  P, 
Q  K  i:  8  ;  now  the  B  cannot  move  from  the  diag- 
onal, for  the  White  King  would  be  in  check  ;  and, 
if  2  B  x  Q,  R  x  1!  ;  and  no  mate  next  move. 

Solution  of  356  received  from  F.  L.  Hitchcock, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  C. 
Graeme,  Berkely,  Cal. ;  J.  R.  Hile,  West  Superior, 
Wis.;  M.  P.  Mullan,  Pomeroy,  la.;  J.  L.  Lockett, 
Jr.,  Austin,  Tex.;  L.  J.  Jones. 

C.  Graeme,  and  J.  L.  Knerr,  Fort  Collins,  Col., 
got  354. 

How  to  Learn    Chess. 
Lesson  I. 

We  receive  many  letters  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  learning  Chess,  and  for 
books  suitable  for  beginners.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  book  that  a  beginner  can  use  to 
advantage.  Of  course,  he  can  learn  something, 
but  writers  on  Chess  seem  to  write  only  for  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  game,  and  after 
an  Introductory  chapter,  explaining  the  moves, 
etc.,  they  fail  to  carry  the  young  student  on  from 
one  step  to  another.  In  the  B.  C.  M.  (February), 
several  very  wise  rules,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are 
given  for  "Teaching  Chess,"  and  we  propose  using 
the  suggestions  given.  The  first  sentence  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  just  what  the  beginner 
should  know;  "Chess,  like  other  subjects,  must  be 
learned  bit  by  bit.  It  is  unwise  to  start  with  the 
battle-array  of  32  men." 

1.  The  squares  of  a  Chess-board  are  named 
after  the  pieci  I.  Place  the  board  before  you  with 
the  white  square  at  your  right.  This  square  Is 
White's  King  Rook  square  ;  the  next  is  K  Kt  sq.; 
the  next,  K  B  sq  ;  the  next,  K  sq  ;  the  next,  Q  sq.; 
then,  Q  B  sq.,  Q  Kt  sq., and  Q  R  sq.  Black's  forces 
face  White's;  hence  the  squarei  are  named  In  the 
tame  manner,  The  White  K  stands  on  K  sq.,  or 
K  1,  bence  the  squares  In  a  straight  hue,  across 
the  board,  are  K  a  up  to  K  8,  on  which  the  Black  K 

stands,  so  that  White's  k  8  i.    Black    K   I,  and,  VtCt 

K  .1  is  White's  K  5,    You  should  make 

yourself   familiar  with  the    names  of   the  squaies, 

remembering,  that  if  you  wish  to  indicate  the  p<>- 

r    a    White    piece    you  count   from    White's 
side;   If  a  1  ■  Ce,  fi  0B1   Black's  side. 

■   1  Kim:  on  any  square,    If  he  stands  on 
any  sqt)  I   that  on  the  last  1  ov< 

: osaL    If  be  stands  on  s 
1  ows  be  h  is  only  Bve 

to  which  he  can  go.  In  other  words:  the  King 
moves  one  square  in  any  direction, 

Queen  on  the  board,  say  on  the  fourth 

■    ..in    your    null'    land.     Shi- can  move  to 

I,  01    'in ee 

■  the  left,  or    four    to  the   right,  or  four 


squares  on  the  right  diagonal,  or  three  squares  to 
the  left  diagonal.  She  has  twenty-one  squares  at 
her  disposal.  The  Queen  moves  in  any  direction. 
4.  Put  Black  King,  on  his  square;  the  White 
Kirg  and  White  Queen  on  their  squares.  Now 
the  Black  King  can  not  escape.  But,  you  can  not 
mate  with  Q  alone,  hence  you  must  take  the  White 
K,  one  square  at  a  time,  across  the  board.  But  we 
wish  to  confine  the  Black  K  as  much  as  possible, 
so  we  move  Q  to  Q  6.  The  Black  K  has  only  one 
move,  K  to  K  B  a.  Sow,  we  be:„'in  our  King's 
journey  and  we  can  thus  move  the  K  far  enough  to 
support  the  Q  anil  make  it  possible  for  the  Q  to 
mate. 

The   International   Cable   Match. 

America  wins 

The  fourth  match  by  cable  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  America  was  played  on  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, March  10  and  11,  and  resulted  in  a  win  for 
the  American  team  by  six  points  to  four.  Special 
interest  was  manifested  in  this  match,  from  the 
tact  that  the  Englishmen  had  been  victorious  in 
two  consecutive  matches,  and  if  they  had  won 
this  match  the  Newnes  trophy  would  remain 
permanently  in  England.  The  pairings,  score, 
and  openings  are  as  follows: 

United  States.  Great  Hi  itain.  Openings. 

1.  Pillsbury o  Blackburn 1  Two  Kts' Def. 

2.  Showalter...]  Atkins  o  Ruy  Lopes, 

3.  Harry 1  Lawrence o  Ruy  I 

4.  Hodges 1  iackson o  Ruy  Lopes, 

5.  Hymes A  Mills A  Kin   1 

6.  Voigt A  Jacobs '..  CentCountGm. 

7.  fohnston A  Locock A  Ruy  I 

[arshall A    Wainwright...  A    Q's  P  Opening. 

a.   Newman....  A     Bellingham...  lA     Ruy  Lopez. 

10.  Baird lA     Trenchard....   A     Ruy  Lopez. 

Total 6  4 

The  Englishmen  had  the  first  move  on  the  odd- 
numbered  boards,  and  the  Americans  on  the  even 
numbered. 

The  score  of  the  three  previous  matches  is  given 
below: 

1896. 
United  States.  Great  Britain, 

H.N.    Pillsbury o      J.  H.  Blackburne y 

[.  W.  Showalter   .      ....1        Amos  Burn o 

C.  F.  Burille 1      H.  E.  Bird o 

John  F.  Barry 1      S.  Tinsley p 

Edward  Hymes A  C.  D,  Locock A 

A.  B.  Hodges %  I).  V.  Milk A 

Kugene   Delinar A    H.   K.Atkins % 

D.  G.   Baird o      E.  M.Jackson 1 

Total 4^  Total 3A 

1897. 

H.N.   Pillsbury A  J.  H.  Blackburne # 

I.  W.  Showalter   1       CD     locock o 

C.  F.    Burille 0        H.I.     \tkins  1 

[ohn  F.  Barry 1      T.   1.  Lawrence o 

Edward  Hymes A  B-  V.  Mills M 

A.  B.  Hodges    %  G.  E.  H.  Bellingham....  A 

ne  Delmar 1      J.  11.   Blake o 

Herman  Helms o      H.  M.  iackson 1 

F.  M.  Teed  o      II.  II.  Cde 1 

I.   Mi  Cutcheon o       Herbert  Jacobs 1 

Total ,'  I  otal SA 

1898. 

11.  N.  Pillsbury A  )•  H.  Blackburne. 

1.   W.  Showalter 1        Amos  Burn o 

John  P.    Barry 1        II.  Can. o 

Edward  1 1  vines' A  "•  '     Atkins A 

\    B.  Hodges 1      G.E.H.  Bellingham.... o 

Eugene  Delmar     .   .   ..o      1).  Y.  Mills  .     1 

I),  c.  Baird  .',  C.  D.  Locock A 

F.  K.   Young i      I •'.   M.   la.  k-,.11 1 

\    K    Robinson o      Herbert  facoba 1 

J.  A.  Galbreau 0      H.  W.  R".  Trenchard....  1 

Total 4',  Total       5H 


SucceHHful    Fruit  Crowing. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox  Spraya  Company,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass  ,  h.is  delivered  an  address  before  the  I. en  ox 
Horticultural  Society,  si  Lenox,  Ms  -  The  address  is 
almost  a  college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  l.ut  to  anybody  eating  fruit  or  even  having  but  few 
fruit  trees,  or  In  anyway  concerned.  Had  th 
placed  on  the  market  In  hook  form  it  would  no  doubt  have 
sold.it  ■  good  price  The  full  address,  profusely  illus- 
trated,in  pamphlet  form,  may  he  had  complimei 
.  enclosing  ten  cents,  foi   postage,  to  the   Lenox 

.  lompsny,  19  V7<  -t  St.,  Piti 


Qo  to  California 
Go  to  California  fia  "  Sunset  Limited,"  the   fs 

.   distance  train  in  the  world.    <>»r  patrons  oi 

be   pleased    to   know  tint  this 
iiiicxi  elled  train  1  >t  leans 

end  San    Francisco   again    this   fear,  th»-  affording  an 

escape  from  the  rigors  oi  oui  wine 

tropical  routs   to  the  land  that  knows  no  winter,     Direct 

Connection     foi    Mexico,   Hawaiian    Island.,  lap.in,  China, 

the   Philippines,   Australia,    and    around-tne-worlid.     For 
liutlier     particulars    spply   to    Southern     Pacific    Co.,   345 

Broadws) .  New  Yoik. 
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THE   SYNDICATE    MANIA. 

"  ^ YNDICATE  mania,"  "combine  craze,"  and  like  phrases 
^  are  current,  not  only  in  the  daily  press  but  in  financial  and 
trade  papers,  to  characterize  the  unprecedented  consolidation  and 
incorporation  of  industrial  concerns  in  the  United  States.  The 
Manufacturer,  of  Philadelphia,  indicates  the  ominous  extent  of 
this  movement  in  brief  as  follows  : 

"Altho  we  read  from  day  to  day  of  the  incorporation  of  com- 
panies with  enormous  capitalization,  perhaps  few  people  realize 
how  great  an  aggregate  is  reached  in  a  few  months  in  stock  float- 
ing. Great  Britain  under  Hooley,  Germany  after  the  French 
war  and  before  the  '  Krach, '  Japan  during  her  recent  industrial 
boom  have  in  no  manner  approached  the  United  States  in  its 
recent  incorporation  of  industrial  undertakings.  It  is  stated  that 
in  1S9S  the  companies  authorized,  principally  in  New  Jersey,  with 
some  in  West  Virginia,  aggregated  a  total  capitalization  of  only 
a  little  less  than  one  billion  dollars.  This  year  the  indications 
are  at  Trenton  that  six  times  this  astonishing  number  of  shares 
will  be  authorized.  The  Financial  Chronicle,  in  its  last  issue, 
notes  that  in  January  and  February  of  this  year  alone  there  were 
definitely  formed  new  combinations  having  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $1,106,300,000.  This  total  seems  almost  incredible,  but  the 
dance  goes  on  day  by  day,  and  the  American  promoters,  with 
whom  Hooley  is  only  a  pale  light,  are  still  maneuvering  and 
combining,  drawing  in  large  amounts  of  new  capital,  getting  out 
large  blocks  of  stock  and  cash  bonuses  for  themselves,  and  pre- 
paring for  the  future  ruination  of  thousands  upon  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  guilible  stockholders.  When  the  end  will  come  no 
man  knows  definitely,  but  that  it  will  come  everybody  of  any 
foresight  realizes  perfectly  well.  He  knows,  too,  what  the  end 
will  be  when  it  does  come,  and  whoever  can  take  in  his  sail  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  will  be  a  wise  mariner." 

Several  weeks  ago  Bradstreef  s  observed  that : 

"  In  considering  the  extent  to  which  new  capital  has  been 
created,  it  is  important  to  separate  the  preferred  from  the  com- 
mon stocks.     Srae  deduction  must  also  be  made  for  the  amounts 


of  both  common  and  preferred  stocks,  which  in  most  cases  are 
retained  in  the  treasuries  of  the  new  corporations  'to  provide  for 
the  purchase  of  additional  properties,  working  capital,  or  other 
requirements.'  In  general,  however,  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
organizers  is  to  create  sufficient  preferred  stock  to  represent  the 
estimated  values  of  the  plants  and  business  undertakings  absorbed 
and  the  cash  contributed  by  syndicates,  and  which  is  devoted 
either  to  part  payments  upon  the  plants  or  to  providing  working 
capital.  The  preferred  stocks,  which  in  many  cases  are  made 
cumulative  in  respect  to  dividends  or  are  given  a  lien  upon  assets 
in  case  of  liquidation,  are  thus  the  approximate  representation  of 
the  values  that  go  into  the  new  concerns.  To  a  certain  extent 
they  take  the  place  of  bond  issues.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mon stocks  generally,  tho  not  always,  as  it  was  neatly  put  in  the 
prospectus  of  one  of  the  new  industrials,  are  based  upon  the  equity 
which  such  concerns  possess  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  used  as  a  bonus  for  the  constituent  concerns  or 
the  syndicates  and  supply  the  basis  for  the  promoters'  commis- 
sions. It  would  seem  that  in  a  good  many  cases  the  common 
stocks  represent  more  or  less  water.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
the  financial  public  seems  to  be  infatuated  with  the  movement, 
and  tho  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  situation  does  not  fail 
to  develop  the  fact  that  it  possesses  elements  of  weakness,  there 
is  nothing  to  negative  the  presumption  that,  like  everything  of 
the  kind,  it  must  run  its  course." 

One  effect  of  the  huge  consolidations,  noted  by  papers  both 
East  and  West,  has  been  to  make  money  more  plentiful  and 
"cheap"  in  the  cities.  To  the  localities  where  independent  con- 
cerns have  been  bought  up  large  sums  of  money  go  and  banks 
overflow  with  unloanable  deposits.  In  New  York,  moreover, 
where  executive  management  of  these  enterprises  largely  centers, 
the  combines  do  not  need  to  borrow  money  to  the  extent  the 
smaller  concerns  did,  being  able  to  conduct  affairs  on  smaller 
floating  capital  than  was  required  by  the  several  separated  plants. 
The  supply  of  industrial  stocks  underwritten  by  syndicates  and 
put  upon  the  market  for  sale  reduces  the  demand  for  commercial 
paper. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of  big  corporations  in  the  iron  and 
allied  industries,  The  Iron  Age,  New  York,  speaks  of  the  popu- 
lar idea  that  we  are  "capitalizing  our  supremacy  "  as  follows  : 

"To  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  promoters  have  succeeded  in 
transferring  to  the  general  public  holdings  which  capitalists  were 
glad  to  part  with  who  had  been  long  identified  with  iron  and  steel 
manufacture.  In  itself  there  is  something  suspicious  in  such 
eagerness  to  sell,  altho  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  'insiders  '  have 
in  some  consolidations  put  every  additional  dollar  they  could 
raise  into  the  schemes.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  outside  investor  and  speculator  has  seized  quite  eagerly 
property  which  men  of  long  experience  in  the  industry  were 
prompt  to  sell,  at  the  price,  when  the  opportunity  offered.  Con- 
fident insiders  and  a  sanguine  public  have  thus  become  partners. 

"It  may  serve  a  good  purpose  to  study  the  question  on  what 
grounds  the 'outsider  '  has  plunged  so  suddenly  and  so  deeply 
into  a  business  with  which  few  are  thoroughly  familiar.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  principal  reason  is  that  business  men  and  financiers 
generally  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  American 
iron  industry  is  on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity,  and 
that  American  iron-masters  can  now  command  a  large  share  of 
the  world's  business — a  share  which  will  grow  with  every  year. 
In  fact,  the  future  is  being  discounted,  and  we  are  now  capitali- 
zing our  supremacy.  Let  it  be  acknowledged  that  some,  if  not 
all  the  consolidations,  are  overcapitalized,  what  difference  does  it 
make  if  our  resources,  our  skill,  and  our  energy  will  enable  us  to 
earn  good  money  on  the  valuations   established?    That  is  the 
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argument,  and  it  may  as  well  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  some 
strength  in  such  a  plea.  If  one  producer  or  one  country  has  spe- 
cial advantages  an<l  can  market  ata  lower  figure  than  others,  then 
that  advantage  represents  an  assured  profit,  so  long  as  these  con- 
ditions last.  Capital  issued  to  represent  that  profit  may  be  re- 
garded as  invested  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  is 
usual  with  risky  'industrials.' 

"While  this  principle  may  be  accepted  as  correct,  very  wide 
differences  may  exist  as  to  the  degree  of  its  application.  In  that 
respect  the  general  conviction  in  the  iron  trade  is  that  however 
present  values  may  be  justified  by  present  earnings  and  by  the 
chances  of  a  large  income  in  the  near  future,  they  are  in  many 
cases  far  above  the  earning  capacity  in  the  many  lean  years  which 
in  the  iron  trade  drag  down  the  records  of  the  few  good  ones. 
...  In  other  words,  in  the  series  of  recent  consolidations  in  the 
iron  and  allied  trades  there  are  enterprises  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent. Those  in  the  trade  are  even  more  discriminating,  but  it 
will  take  a  much  longer  time  before  the  general  public  will  learn 
to  pick  out  those  which  are  too  heavily  loaded  to  stand  the  stress 
of  bad  times. " 

The  New  York  Tribune  seeks  to  show  a  difference  between 
"  trusts  "  and  "  unions  "  : 

"The  name  'trust,'  commonly  employed  in  ignorance  or  sheer 
mental  laziness,  or  with  intent  to  excite  as  much  prejudice  as 
possible,  does  not  in  any  real  sense  apply  to  n:ost  of  the  recent 
combinations.  Scarcely  any  of  them  retain  the  separate  owner- 
ship and  organization  of  different  concerns  under  control  of  a 
joint  management  virtually  not  responsible  to  either,  which  gave 
name  and  character  to  the  trust  organizations.  Nearly  all  are 
formed  by  outright  purchase  of  plants  and  good-will  and  entire 
extinction  of  previous  corporations  or  firms,  creating  new  corpora- 
tions in  which  individual  owners  accept  shares  which  they  are  free 
to  sell  or  to  retain.  They  are  'unions'  rather  than  trusts,  and 
not  only  avoid  the  laws  against  trust  organizations,  but  also  in 
great  degree  the  valid  economic  objections  to  that  form  of  com- 
bination and  management.  While  special  features  appear  in  dif- 
ferent articles  of  incorporation,  some  open  to  serious  objection, 
the  general  character  is  that  of  lawful  and  proper  union  of  many 
ownerships  and  organizations  for  the  common  benefit  of  those  in- 
terested in  each 

"A  much  greater  number  [than  the  'earlier  and  more  natural  ' 
unions]  are  simply  unions  of  competitors,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
competition  and  entirely  or  mainly  to  control  markets  and  prices. 
Ownership  involves  the  right  to  sell,  and  freedom  of  competition 
involves  the  right  to  unite  in  order  to  lessen  a  competition  found 
destructive.  Union  cuts  off  many  expenses  and  reduces  others, 
and  if  it  secures  lower  cost  of  production  it  will  in  the  end  secure 
cheaper  products  to  consumers,  unless  some  control  of  materials 
or  processes  gives  such  a  monopoly  as  to  stop  competition.  In 
nearly  all  recent  consolidations  that  element  of  monopoly  does 
not  really  exist,  tho  it  is  often  claimed  in  order  to  delude  buyers 
of  stocks.  In  most  cases  the  problem  is  simply  whether  many 
widely  separated  works,  under  different  conditions  as  to  cost  of 
materials  and  transportation  and  proximity  of  markets,  can  bu 
conducted  more  economically  than  the  separate  concerns  by  dif- 
ferent o  vners.  That  is  always  largely  a  question  of  the  man  at 
the  head.  In  most  cases  it  is  doubtful;  in  many  extremely  im- 
probable, even  if  the  best  man  were  found.      The  union  embraces, 

in  order  to  secure  measurable  command,  concerns  which  have  in- 
ferior opportunities  with  others  which  have  the  best.     The  aver- 

•r  all  is  in  most  cases  considerably  below  the  standard  of  the 

capable.     While  there  is  demand  enough  to  crowd  all  the 

at  pi  ices  (  overing  the  cost  of  product  ion  at  the  least  fortu- 

gains  may  be  possible  which  may  be  turned  into  heavy  losses 
when  the  demand  BO  slat  ken  9  that  some  works  have  to  be  Stopped. 
But  behind  all   conditions  there  lies  the  gieat  question   as  to  the 

competes  igle  manager  to  handle  many  different  con- 

cerns with  as  much  ability  and  enterprise  as  separate  mat 
would  employ  and  as  sound  and  steady  a  regard  for  the  public  in- 

•  and  favor,  upon  whi«.h  In  the  end  all  such  combinations 

must  depend  for  success.      He  isa  bold  man  who  predicts  that  hall 
ombinations  formed  this  year  and  last  will  outlive  the  first 
Ding  demand.  " 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  recently  took  occasion  to 

die   fundamental  elements  of  strength  or  weakness  in 
industrial  combinations,  apropos  the  reports  of  the  organisation 


of  a  great  syndicate  to  control  the  culture,  sale,  and  manufacture 
of  Havana  tobacco.  That  paper  predicted  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment and  disaster  to  efforts  at  applying  monopolistic  princi- 
ples where  nature  and  human  nature  alike  war  against  them,  and 
drew  the  following  distinctions: 

"The  formation  of  large  aggregates  of  associated  capital  out  of 
individual  contributions,  each  bearing  only  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  common  liability,  has  supplied  the  foundation  for 
the  great  edifice  of  modern  industrial  enterprise.  To  go  a  step 
farther  and  unite  a  number  of  corporations  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  business  seems  a  natural  evolution  of  the  same  process  of 
combination.  When  it  follows  the  line  of  the  inexorable  laws  of 
trade,  and  does  not  run  counter  to  the  obvious  demands  of  public 
interest,  the  process  may  be  accepted  as  a  commercially  sound 
one.  But  when  the  only  reason  for  its  existence  is  an  attempt  to 
defy  these  laws,  and  to  rob  the  public  of  the  advantage  which  it 
derives  from  'the  haggling  of  the  market, '  it  becomes  a  phase  of 
enterprise  at  once  dangerous  and  delusive.  The  argument  most 
frequently  used  to  justify  this  form  of  combination  is  that  it  tends 
to  cheapen  the  cost  both  of  production  and  distribution,  as  well 
as.  incidentally,  to  restrict  excessive  output  and  *o  regulate  prices. 
The  argument  is  in  many  cases  a  good  one.  and  in  so  far  as 
combination  in  industrial  effort  is  confined  to  securing  economies 
in  manufacture  and  handling,  it  rests  on  a  perfectly  solid  basis. 
Hut  people  are  apt  to  forget  that  with  every  advance  in  the  com- 
bination of  industrial  units  of  production  there  comes  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  effectiveness  of  individual  initiative.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  that  initiative  is  of  value  in  any  department  of  business 
will  the  limits  set  to  combination  become  narrowed  and  the  pen- 
alty of  disregarding  them  be  more  certain.  While  special  ability 
may  be  said  to  be  always  purchasable,  the  tireless  vigilance  and 
unbounded  fertility  of  resource  that  are  sustained  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  creating  something  for  oneself  are  seldom  to  be 
hired.  The  strain  on  the  directing  mind  of  some  of  our  great  in- 
dustrial trusts  and  syndicates  is  known  to  be  such  that  few  men 
can  long  endure,  and  that  is  merely  another  way  of  saying  that 
below  the  head  individual  initiative  is  neither  permitted  nor  per- 
missible. 

"It  is  in  proportion  as  pure  mechanism  can  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  personal  thought,  experience,  or  application  that  the 
great  productive  and  distributive  aggregates  of  corporate  capital 
are  likely  to  succeed.  When  the  mechanism,  either  of  organiza- 
tion or  of  productive  appliances,  plays  but  a  secondary  part  in 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  personal  element  is  the  essential 
requirement,  the  'syndicating  '  of  capital  in  any  enterprise  is 
usually  worse  than  superfluous." 


who  will  SI  hlk  ST.  I'M  kick?—  Die  World,  New  York. 
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TWO   VIEWS  OF  GENERAL  OTIS. 

IN  a  critical  period,  such  as  now  exists  at  Manila,  the  person- 
ality of  the  man  in  command  may  be  the  key  of  the  situation. 
If  he  is  a  diplomat,  but  not  a  soldier,  he  may  fall  into  one  error  ; 
if  a  soldier,  but  not  a  diplomat,  into  another,  possibly  worse.  Yet 
while  almost  every  other  fact  connected  with  the  troubles  there 
has  been  brought  out  to  the  searching  light  of  criticism,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  commanding  general  have  been,  until  now, 
nearly  unknown.  How  is  it,  then,  with  General  Otis?  From  two 
men  who  have  known  him  personally  come  widely  different  esti- 
mates. The  first  is  from  the  editor  of  the  Seattle  Herald,  who 
says  he  was  once  an  employee  of  General  Otis.  The  employer 
reduced  the  wages  of  his  men,  and  when  the  men  remonstrated 
and  asked  arbitration,  the  employer,  according  to  The  Herald' s 
account,  declared  that  "there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate."  "I  have 
made  a  new  scale,"  he  said,  "and  yon  can  either  accept  it  or  get 
out."  The  editor  places  as  the  title  of  his  estimate  the  question  : 
"Is  General  Otis  the  American  Weyler?" 

Another  view  of  the  Philippine  commander  is  given  in  The 
American  Review  of  Reviews  by  William  Conant  Church,  editor 
of  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal.  Mr.  Church  sketches  General 
Otis's  career — appointed  captain  of  Company  E,  140th  regiment 
of  New  York  Volunteers,  September,  1862;  brevetted  colonel  and 
brigadier-general  January  24,  1S65,  for  "gallant  and  meritorious 
service"  at  Spottsylvania  and  Chapel  House,  Va.  ;  from  1867  to 
;i  command  of  regulars  on  frontier  duty  ;  organizer  of  school 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Fort  Leavenworth  1881-85;  superin- 
tendent recruiting  service,  1S90;  brigadier-general  in  regular 
army  November  28,  1S93 — and  pictures  him  as  both  a  soldier  and 
a  diplomat,  and  a  worthy  commander  of  the  body  of  officers  and 
men  at  Manila. 

The  editor  of  The  Herald  says  : 

"Probably  no  worse  man  in  this  country  could  have  been  placed 
in  control  of  the  American  forces  than  General  Otis.  This  man 
is  by  nature  a  despiser  of  human  liberty.  He  believes  in  a  ruling 
class  and  a  serving  class  in  America.  A  stern  aristocrat,  who 
conceives  an  utter  contempt  for  the  common  people,  or  'rabble,' 
he  has  always  opposed  any  recognition  of  popular  rights.  To  his 
mind  the  laborer  who  becomes  dissatisfied  with  an  animal  exist- 
ence and  demands  fair  hours  and  fair  wages  is  an  ingrate  who 
should  be  treated  as  an  anarchist 

"Such  is  the  despot  who  rules  in  Manila.  Knowing  what  we 
do  of  the  man,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  avidity  with  which  he 
may  have  seized  the  opportunity  his  mission  to  the  Philippines 
affords  to  play  the  tyrant.  His  contempt  for  an  inferior  race  was 
probably  shown  by  many  high-handed  acts  calculated  to  arouse 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  poor  islanders,  and  prejudice  them 
against  the  Americans.  We  are  sure  that  General  Otis  would  not 
treat  the  Filipinos  as  tho  they  possessed  any  rights  which  a  'con- 
queror '  was  bound  to  respect.  With  a  pompous  dictator  'lording 
it  over  them,'  could  results  different  from  those  reported  be  ex- 
pected?   

"Few  will  dispute  that  it  is  necessary  to  shoot  down  rapacious 
pillagers  in  Manila,  if  such  exist,  and  protect  life  and  property ; 
but  if  it  finally  comes  to  light  that  jtyrannical  treatment  by  the 
American  authorities  was  responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  then  General  Otis  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  Ameri- 
can Weyler." 

Mr.  Church's  estimate  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"He  is  a  modest,  quiet  gentleman,  making  no  display  of  any 
kind,  and  is  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words.  His  manner 
gives  little  indication  of  his  activity  of  mind  and  his  unflagging 
energy  in  action.  His  experience  with  the  Indians  and  cowboys 
of  the  frontier  has  taught  him  how  to  mingle  inflexibility  with 
kindness.  To  the  writer  he  once  said  that  his  intercourse  with 
the  cowboys  had  shown  him  how  effective  this  combination  of 
compulsion  and  conciliation  is.  More  than  once  he  had  released 
from  custody  men  found  violating  the  technical  laws  of  the  fron- 
tier on  their  pledge  to  refrain  from  further  depredations,  and  in 
no  case  had  his  forbearance  ever  been  abused.  Whether  he  will 
ffnd  a  similar  method  of  dealing  with  the  Filipinos  effective  time 
-will  show.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  will  not  push  the  policy  of 
repression  further  than  circumstances  require,  and  that  those  who 
trust  him  will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  it." 


"THE   LORDS  OF  THE  AIR." 

PROJECTING  a  test  case  of  vested  rights  in  air  into  public 
consideration  a  few  years  hence,  Bolton  Hall,  of  New  York, 
satirically  cites  the  logic  of  various  court  decisions  to  sustain  such 
rights  (Arena  for  March)  as  follows: 

"It  was  in  1903  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
found  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  great  case  of  Simon  Magus,  against 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  etc.,  of  Olathe,  Kans.  The  case  was  this: 
A  part  of  Olathe  was  built  on  the  lands  owned  by  Magus,  who 
acquired  an  enormous  fortune  by  selling  them.  He  laid  out 
streets,  granting  rights  of  way,  but  reserving  to  himself  all 
other  rights  in  the  streets.  Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Kansas, 
as  the  complaint  set  forth,  'wrongfully  and  maliciously  assumed 
to  breathe  his  air  in  said  streets,  and  committed  other  trespasses 
upon  the  rights  of  said  Magus  in  said  air. ' 

"The  court  held,  following  the  'single-tax  '  case  (Tawresey  v. 
the  Town  of  Dover,  Superior  Court  of  Kent  Co.,  Delaware),  that 
the  street  was  merely  for  passage. 

"This  finding  occasioned  greater  surprise  than  the  income-tax 
decision  of  some  years  past  (Pollock  v.  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust 
Co.,  and  Hyde  v.  Continental  Trust  Co.,  158  U.  S.,  601),  and  a 
rehearing  was  held. 

"  It  was  urged  that  the  use  of  the  air  was  necessary  to  the  right 
of  way,  and  was  therefore  included  in  it;  but  the  learned  judges 
pointed  out  that  it  was  just  as  necessary  to  be  fed  as  to  breathe, 
in  order  to  travel ;  and  yet,  altho  food,  unlike  air,  was  actually 
produced  from  the  ground,  no  one  had  claimed  the  right  to  grow 
food  product  on  the  highway  as  an  incident  to  its  use. 

"The  court  urged  with  much  force  that  the  railroads  were  also 
highways,  in  which  the  people  have  special  rights  (Munn  v.  Peo- 
ple of  Illinois,  94  U.  S.  Supreme  Court).  And  that  cars  were 
necessary  to  their  use ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  claimed  that  the 
right  to  the  use  of  the  road-bed  gave  a  right  to  the  free  use  of  the 
cars. 

"It  was  urged  that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  as  provided  in  Amendment  I.  United 
States  Constitution.  But,  citing' The  Commonwealth  v.  Davis' 
(Massachusetts  Law  Reports,  June,  1897),  the  court  held  that  by 
taking  the  proper  steps  and  paying  the  fee,  any  citizen  could  ob- 
tain license  to  breathe  the  air  in  public  highways  (Same  case,  140 
Mass.,  485). 

"Laws  taxing  immigration  had  been  uniformly  upheld  (Edge 
et  al.  v.  Robertson,  Circuit  Court,  E.  D.  N.  Y.,  1883),  and  such 
laws  denied  the  use  not  only  of  the  air,  but  even  of  access,  with- 
out payment  of  the  fee.  It  was  further  said  that  the  ordinances 
opening  the  streets  in  their  turn  excluded  such  use,  and  that  the 
principle  of  the  ordinance  was  constitutional  (Dillon's  'Municipal 
Corporations,'  p.  250,  2d  ed.). 

"The  decision  was  quickly  followed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  high  courts  of  other  countries,  and 
as  nearly  all  landowners  have  rights  in  the  streets,  numerous 
suits  were  instituted. 

"  In  fact,  one  shyster  attorney,  the  owner  of  a  little  plot  which 
was  mortgaged  for  all  it  was  worth,  had  summonses  printed,  and, 
relying  upon  the  principle  that  every  one  has  a  right  to  sue  every 
one  else,  served  them  upon  every  person  who  passed,  at  the  rate 
of  several  hundred  every  day.  Nearly  every  one  failed  to  an- 
swer, and  the  costs  brought  him  in  a  pretty  fortune. 

"The  new  doctrine  was  followed,  and  injunctions  obtained 
against  certain  strikers,  who  breathed  the  air  upon  roads  belong- 
ing to  that  company,  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  Mackall  v. 
Ratchford,  82  F.,  41.  The  court  justly  said  that  common  prop- 
erty in  air  worked  very  well  in  primitive  times ;  but  so  did  com- 
mon property  in  land.  The  general  experience  of  mankind,  how- 
ever, had  improved  upon  those  plans.  'There  is  no  force,'  said 
the  learned  court,  in  the  'strenuous  contention  of  counsel  for  the 
defendants,  that  the  doctrine  of  rights  in  air  was  new,  for  we 
find  in  Blackstone,  book  ii.,  chap,  xxvi.,  Sec.  31:  "Ancient 
Lights.  Thus,  too,  the  benefit  of  the  elements,  the  light,  the  air, 
and  the  water,  can  only  be  appropriated  by  occupancy.  If  I  have 
an  ancient  window  overlooking  my  neighbor's  ground,  he  may 
not  erect  any  blind  to  obstruct  the  light."'  It  follows  that  ease- 
ments of  wind  and  even  of  light  were,  and  still  are,  allowed  in 
England. 

"Nor  is  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  contravention  of  the 
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Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  guar- 
anteeing the-  right  to  life  and  liberty,  for  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
become  an  air  lord. 

"See  cases  cited  on  behalf  of  Warren  Bridge  in  Charles  River 
Bridge  V.  Warren  Bridge  ease,  7  Pick.,  344  Mass. 

"Capital  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Pneumatic  Tube  Com- 
pany, to  which  a  franchise  was  granted  111  [897  to  lay  tubes  under 
New  York  streets,  supplied  'penny -in- the-slot'  flexible  tubes,  from 
which  air  might  be  inhaled  as  pedestrians  passed  over  land  whose 
proprietors  had  reserved  their  rights  in  air.  Boxes  of  condensed 
air,  to  be  carried  on  the  back,  were  also  supplied  at  a  normal 
ge. 

"  Knowing  that  the  poorest  boy  might  become  an  air  lord  him- 
self, just  as  he  might  become  President,  and  that  'competition 
among  owners  would  keep  prices  down  to  a  reasonable  figure,' 
just  as  it  bad  kept  down  the  price  of  rent — the  people  acquiesced, 
and  were  just  as  contented  as  they  are  now." 


CURRENT    PHASES    OF    THE    CUBAN 
PROBLEM. 

THE  behavior  of  the  Cubans  under  their  newly  acquired  half- 
independence  reveals  some  traits  that  cause  anxiety  in  the 
United  States.  On  Saturday,  March  11,  the  Cubans  deposed 
General  Gomez  from  the  command  of  the  army.  The  New  York 
Sun  explains  that  the  quarrel  between  General  Gomez  and  the 
Cuban  Assembly  started  when  he  agreed  to  accept  $3,000,000  from 
this  Government  for  the  Cuban  army.  The  Assembly  declared 
that  the  sum  should  be  $12,000,000,  and  discussed  the  question  at 
several  stormy  sessions.  An  attempt  to  float  a  loan  of  $9,000,000 
failed.  When  General  Gomez  reached  Havana  the  Assembly  de- 
manded to  know  whether  he  would  obey  its  orders.  He  replied 
that  he  would  when  the  orders  were  for  the  good  of  Cuba.  Gen- 
eral Gomez  insisted  that  the  $3,000,000  be  accepted  for  the  army 
as  a  reward,  not  in  full  payment,  leaving  that  question  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  future  government  of  Cuba.  The  Assembly  con- 
tinued to  hold  meetings  to  discuss  this  question,  and  on  Thurs- 
day, March  2,  Governor-General  Brooke  ordered  that  the  dispute 
be  ended,  as  it  was  needless  and  was  causing  uneasiness  in 
Havana.     This  brought  matters  to  the  crisis. 

The  Cuban  people  seem  devoted  to  the  insurgent  chief,  and  it 
is  the  general  opinion  that  if  the  Assembly  persists  in  its  opposi- 
tion, the  party  to  suffer  from  it  will  not  be  Gomez.  The  Minne- 
apolis Journal  says  that  the  Assembly  is  composed  of  Cuban 
colonels,  majors,  and  captains.  The  Boston  Transcript  says 
that  it  is  made  up  mainly  of  generals,  containing  no  less  than 
forty-four  of  that  rank,  and  has  no  warrant  from  popular  election. 
The  lesson  of  this  incident  is  drawn  thus  by  the  Philadelphia 
Times  : 

"The  chief  lesson  of  this  action  of  the  Cuban  Assembly  is  that 
it  teaches  our  Government  and  the  world  that  there  is  no  govern- 
ment in  Cuba,  and  that  the  so-called  Cuban  Assembly  is  simply  a 
loose  aggregation  of  self-appointed  adventurers  who  care  nothing 
iban  prosperity  and  seek  only  plunder  for  themselves. 
"This  action  demonstrates  what  has  been  well   known  before — 
that  Cuba   is  not   to-day  in   condition   to  organize  a  government 
that  could  command   the  confidence  of  its  people  ;    and  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  our  Government  to  exercise  military  authority  in  that 
ill-fated    island    until   Cuban    industries  shall    be   measurably  re- 
el and  a  government  organized   by  those  who  have  every  in- 
Lining  law  and  order  and   in  advancing  the  pros- 
perity of  Cuba. " 

The  distribution  of  free  rations  and  the  (3, 000,000  payment  to 

iban  army  have  been  intended  to  put  the  Cuban  population 
on  their  feet  and  make  them  self-supporting.  But  several  corro- 
dents in  Cuba  report  that  the  people  show  no  disposition  to 
■.;..  to  work;  so  that  the  government  assistance  may  leave  the 
people,  whenever  it  is  stopped,  as  helpless  as  it  found  them. 
This  suggests  to  the  Brooklyn  Eaglt  the  following  comment: 


"It  is  quite  in  order  for  the  Cubans  to  bestir  themselves  and 
help  put  their  house  in  order.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  sporting 
fraternity  it  is  'up  to  them.'  They  can  not  expect  to  sit  in  the 
sunshine  like  so  many  Indians  waiting  for  a  congressional  appro- 
priation. If  we  have  granted  money  to  the  Cubans  who  helped 
us  in  their  weak  and  miserable  way  to  do  their  fighting,  it  ought 
to  be  understood  that  there  is  no  more  money  in  sight  so  far  as 
the  United  States  Treasury  is  concerned.  What  do  these  people 
expect  anyhow?  They  have  the  assurance  of  a  just  and  stable 
government.  They  have  a  soil  which  is  about  the  most  bounti- 
t nl  and  productive  in  the  world.  American  capital  is  pouring 
into  the  island  as  fast  as  it  can  get  there,  and  new  branches  of  in- 
dustry are  being  developed  on  every  hand. 

"Really  the  situation  is  enough  to  make  one  wearied.  It  is 
akin  to  that  of  a  man  who  goes  to  the  assistance  of  a  boy  who  is 
being  bullied  on  the  street,  and  who  not  only  receives  no  thanks 
for  his  kindness,  but  is  asked  to  take  care  of  him  and  support  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Circumstances  like  these  are  surely 
calculated  to  drive  home  the  thought  that  the  Cubans  were  hardly 
worth  lighting  for.  They  seem  at  best  to  be  a  lazy  and  indiffer- 
ent set,  and  while  this  nation  may  have  taken  the  proper  course 
in  going  to  their  aid  on  the  score  of  humanity,  the  regret  is  that 
it  did  not  have  a  more  deserving  people  to  light  for.  If  the  Cuban 
idea  is  correct  let  us  all  give  up  work.  Let  us  sit  in  the  shade 
and  fan  ourselves,  leaving  to  women  and  children  the  task  of 
bearing  the  hardships  of  life.  Work,  anyhow,  was  meant  only 
for  slaves,  and  we  have  liberated  Cuba." 

The  Minneapolisy^w>  nal  takes  a  hopeful  view  : 

"The  discontent  generated  by  the  Cuban  Assembly  of  disgrun- 
tled colonels  and  majors  will  disappear  as  the  beneficent  effects 
of  United  States  control  are  manifested.  The  thousands  of  Cuban 
soldiers  yet  in  idleness  will  have  to  go  to  work  when  they  find 
that  it  is  imperative  that  they  either  cut  bait  or  fish." 

The  condition  of  the  Cubans,  according  to  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  however,  contains  little  promise  of  good.  Dr.  Leonard 
returned  to  New  York  Monday,  March  6,  after  an  exploring  tour 
of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  interests  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  church.  As  reported  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  he  said,  in  part : 

"Cuba,  politically,  is  in  a  highly  disorganized  state;  through- 
out my  visit  I  found  little  trace  of  morality  or  religion.  The  peo- 
ple, as  a  whole,  seem  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  religious 
sense.  There  are  a  number  of  churches  in  the  larger  cities,  but 
even  the  majority  of  these  have  fallen  into  disuse.  A  great  many 
closed  their  doors  years  ago  ;  the  priests  have  absolutely  neglected 
their  duties,  and  have  given  themselves  over  to  immoral  lives. 
In  some  of  the  villages  there  were  no  churches  at  all,  and,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  there  had  never  been 

"There  have  never  been  any  common  schools  in  Cuba.  There 
have  been  laws  passed  providing  for  them  ;  but  the  money  pro- 
vided for  public  education  has  gone,  the  Lord  knows  where! 
There  are  one  or  two  universities  at  Havana  and  elsewhere  ;  but 
no  provisions  have  ever  been  made  for  the  education  of  the  com- 
mon people.  As  a  result,  the  most  deplorable  illiteracy  prevails. 
According  to  the  latest  report,  for  example,  only  one  in  every 
seventy-five  persons  can  read  or  write  ;  and  only  one  out  of  every 
forty-five  has  attended  school  The  people,  as  a  whole,  there- 
fore, are  very  poor  specimens  of  the  human  race.  They  are  sunk 
in  degradation,  and  lack  of  respect  for  the  marriage  tie  is  the  key- 
to  it  all.  Men  and  women  simply  live  together  by  mutual  con- 
sent. This  is  not  the  uncommon  thing  ;  it  is  the  general  rule. 
The  law  never  interferes,  tho  it  affords  no  protection  to  the  off- 
spring of  such  unions.  Fully  two  thirds  of  the  children  in  Cuba 
are  absolutely  without  any  legal  status.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  elaborate  upon  the  terrible  moral  condition  that  must  pre- 
vail under  these  circumstances. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  lace  is  the  Cuban  army.  The  Puerto  Ricau  problem 
is  not  so  pressing,  because  there  is  there  no  military  class;  but  in 
Cuba  there  lias  been  some  thirty  years  of  war,  which  has  pro. 
a  class  of  men  who  know  nothing  but  war.  The  members  of  this 
army  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  civil  life.  They  have  no  occupa- 
tion, no  families,  no  friends,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
:i  an  honest  living.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  voting  them  (3,000,000  was  sheer  folly,  for  each  soldier's 
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allowance  (about  $100)  will  be  quickly  spent  in  dissipation.     My 

opinion  is  that  the  only  thing  left  for  these  men  is  to  turn  bandits 
—and  this,  I  think,  the  most  of  them  will  do.  They  will  take  to 
the  mountains,  and  live  upon  what  they  can  steal. 

"It  will  be  useless  for  the  association  to  semi  any  missionaries 
to  Cuba  this  year.  I  shall  not  recommend  it  to  do  so.  It  is  a 
very  discouraging  field  for  missionary  effort  ;  and  there  are  little 
traces  of  the  attempt  that  have  already  been  made.  In  Puerto 
Rico  the  opportunities  are  better,  and  I  shall  recommend  in  my 
report  that  missions  be  established  there  at  once. " 

So  much  for  opinions  on  recent  developments  in  Cuba's  politics 
and  sociology.  The  economics  of  the  island,  too,  under  the  new 
conditions,  are  of  no  less  interest,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

The  Tariff  and  Cuban  Independence. — "That  our  tariff  will 
have  an  influence  on  the  side  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  is  clear 
enough.  For  with  Puerto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and  possibly  Philip- 
pine sugars  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Cuban  product  would  be  subjected  to  a  competition  that 
might  be  disastrous.  It  is  true  that  Cuban  sugars  have  long 
been  sold  in  the  United  States  in  competition  with  free  sugar 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  But  the  conditions  are  now  very 
different.  In  the  old  days  the  tariff  applied  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  as  well  as  to  Cuba  ;  while  now  Puerto  Rico,  at 
will  be  brought  within  the  American  tariff  system.  More- 
over. Cuba  has  been  so  devastated  by  war  that  her  people  will 
have  to  devote  their  energies  to  the  creation  of  what  will  be  vir- 
a  new  industry,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the  tariff  discrimi- 
nations against  them.  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
suffered  from  the  destructive  effects  of  war;  while  Hawaii,  under 
American  control,  is  likely  to  be  more  prosperous  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

"  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  business  men  of  Cuba 
are  beginning  to  talk  more  and  more  about  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  This  sentiment  is  said  to  prevail  among  people 
who  have  hitherto  been  the  strongest  advocates  of  independence. 
Even  those  who  argue  thus  would  still  favor  independence  if  the 
American  tariff  could  be  made  to  apply  to  all  sugars.  What  they 
fear  is  the  destruction  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  by  competi- 
tion with  untaxed  sugars  from  other  countries.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fear  is  exaggerated,  for  the  American  demand  is  very 
large,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  should  have  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
Cuban  sugar  in  any  event.  Yet  the  American  tariff  will  operate 
unfavorably  on  Cuba  and  her  sugar  industry 

"  With  peace  and  order  restored  and  maintained,  and  with  an 
honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  redeem  the  island,  an 
independent  Cuba  ought  to  thrive  even  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
American  tariff.  Their  future  is  in  their  own  hands,  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  that  they  will  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  great 


our   awkward  squad.—  Tne  Republic,  St.  Louis. 


gift  which  the  American  people  are  proposing  to  bestow  upon 
them. " — The  News,  Indianapolis. 

Cuba  Self-Supporting. — "It  is  the  intention  of  our  Government 

to  make  American  money,  coin  and  paper,  the  circulating  medium 
of  both  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  which  will  absorb  from  s.(<>, 000,000 
to  $50,000,000  of  our  currency.  Such  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  necessary  adjustments  in  Cuba  that  the  daily  revenues  are 
from  $1  io,uoo  to  $120,000,  while  the  daily  expenses  of  the  military 
and  civil  establishment  are  less  than  $100,000.  As  the  revenues  at 
all  the  ports  are  sure  to  increase,  there  will  be  no  trouble  making 
revenues  maintain  the  cost  of  occupation.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining 40,000  men  in  Cuba  is  decreasing  in  all  the  departments, 
anil  people  who  have  been  complaining  of  the  expense  of  garri- 
soning Cuba  will  find  that  the  island  revenues  will  increasingly 
more  than  cover  the  outlay.  Cuba  is  rapidly  becoming  a  revenue- 
producer.  Even  the  postal  service,  now  partly  established,  will, 
according  to  the  government  estimates,  net  $100,000  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  while  the  whole  estimated  net  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  this  year  is  $5,000,000." — The  Journal,  Min- 
neapolis. 

THE    FUTURE  CITY. 

A  CONSTANTLY  increasing  minimum  of  free  supply  of 
water,  light,  transportation  facilities,  education,  and  recre- 
ation from  the  municipality  is  promised  for  the  future  city  by 
developments  throughout  the  world,  according  to  official  data  se- 
cured from  150  American  and  350  foreign  cities  by  the  Committee 
on  Municipal  Administration  of  the  Reform  Club,  New  York. 
Dr.  Milo  Ray  Maltbie  presents  this  data  in  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able 200-page  monograph  :  "  Municipal  Functions  :  A  Study  of  the 
Development,  Scope,  and  Tendency  of  Municipal  Socialism  " 
{Municipal  Affairs.  New  York,  for  December).  This  study 
gives  a  great  deal  of  information  which  every  enterprising  city 
wants  nowadays,  and  constitutes  a  remarkably  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  historic  development  of  municipal  functions, 
the  scope  of  present  municipal  activities,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
various  forces  which  determine  the  extent  of  municipal  socialism. 
To  show  what  the  municipality  the  world  over  does,  not  what  it 
ought  to  do,  is  Dr.  Maltbie 's  declared  purpose. 

The  modern  city  is  not  the  city  of  the  past,  and  the  author 
strictly  defines  the  term  municipality  as  "a  local  government  ex- 
isting only  in  urban  centers,  and  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  special,  local  needs,  which  are  due  to  the  concentration 
of  population."  To  aid  in  fixing  this  concept  for  the  purpose  of 
municipal  study  these  distinctions  in  terms  are  made:  "The 
urban  center  is  primarily  an  economic  phenomenon  ;  the  munici- 
pality is  a  body  politic  and  corporate.  The  urban  center  is  a 
popular  concept ;  the  municipality  is  legally  defined.  The  urban 
center  is  a  question  of  fact ;  the  municipality  is  a  question  of  how 
far  that  fact  is  recognized  by  law." 

Description  of  present  municipal  activities  occupies  about  half 
the  monograph  under  the  chapter  headings.  Protective  Functions, 
Charities,  Education,  Recreation,  Street  Facilities,  and  Industrial 
Functions.  About  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  causes  of  in- 
creased municipal  activity.  The  last  chapter,  on  "Future  City 
Functions,"  contains  some  interesting  conclusions. 

From  the  time  of  the  ancient  city-state  to  the  present  a  few 
well-defined  tendencies  are  revealed.  Governmental  activity  has 
decreased  in  certain  directions,  notably  in  regard  to  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies.  The  ordinance  power  has  been  modified. 
"Viewed  in  its  entirety,  the  ordinance  power  of  the  city  has  en- 
larged its  scope  ;  but,  as  regards  purely  personal  matters,  there  is 
less  regulation  by  municipal  ordinance  than  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  not  to  mention  ancient  Greek  laws.  The  individual  is 
not  everywhere  equally  free  as  to  personal  matters,  but  there  is 
scarcely  an  instance  where  the  direction  of  the  police  power  has 
not  been  changed,  altho  its  scope  has  not  been  diminished." 
There  has  been  also  some  transfer  of  functions  to  central  or 
higher    governmental    authorities     (fortifications,     metropolitan 
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police  boards,  etc.).  But  the  decrease  has  been  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  increased  activity  in  other  directions:  individual 
.  has  been  superseded  by  municipal  action,  and  functions 
formerly  receiving  slight  attention  and  requiring  small  expendi- 
tures now  demand  constant  oversight  and  an  enormous  outlay. 
To  show  the  process  of  development  we  quote  : 

"The  municipality  first  develops  a  control  over  private  initia- 
tive through  the  ordinance  power.  Individual  action  remains  the 
principle,  but  entire  freedom  is  not  permitted.  Limits  are 
fixed  and  restrictions  imposed.  Ordinances  are  passed  requiring 
the  individual  to  perform  certain  duties,  often  specifying  in  detail 
how  the  work  is  to  be  performed.  If  streets  need  to  be  paved, 
the  property-owner  is  required  to  lay  the  pavement.  The  city 
merely  enforces  the  ordinance.  If  protection  against  fire  is  nec- 
essary, the  householder  is  ordered  to  purchase  buckets  and  in 
case  of  fire  in  extinguishing  it.  If  a  town  watch  is  decided  upon, 
each  citizen  is  commanded  to  serve  in  turn.  Thus  the  police 
power  is  nsed  not  only  to  restrain  individual  action  where  re- 
straint is  needed,  but  to  compel  action  where  greater  activity  is 
needed. 

"Municipal  regulation  developed  in  one  of  two  ways:  either 
the  necessity  of  municipal  control  became  so  manifest,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  harmony  between  public  and  private  interests,  that 
unlimited  individual  action  was  considered  unwise  ;  or  the  grant- 
ing of  subventions  led  to  municipal  supervision.  It  may  be 
urged  that  subventions  were  given  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
control,  but  all  the  evidence  is  against  this  contention.  Sub- 
sidies were  granted  because  of  the  public  character  of  the  func- 
tion and  because  complete  municipalization  was  deemed  unwise 
or  impracticable.  The  advisability  of  municipal  aid  having  been 
decided  upon,  the  conclusion  was  soon  reached  that  if  the  city 
was  to  support,  it  ought  to  control ;  if  it  was  to  assist,  it  ought  to 
regulate. 

"  When  a  function  passes  from  the  stage  of  municipal  regula- 
tion, it  enters  a  period  in  which  the  city  performs  the  actual  work 
of  administration.  The  streets,  for  example,  are  no  longer  paved 
by  the  property-owner.  Paid  service  has  supplanted  unpaid  obli- 
gatory service.  The  citizen  pays  his  taxes,  but  the  city  superin- 
tends their  expenditure.  The  cost  may  be  borne  by  special 
assessment  or  by  general  taxation  ;  but  usually  payment  accord- 
ing to  benefit  precedes,  in  the  order  of  development,  payment 
according  to  ability. 

"Such  is  the  normal,  the  usual  course  of  development.  Not 
all  functions  have  reached  the  third  stage,  neither  has  a  given 
function  been  municipalized  to  the  same  extent  by  all  cities. 
Employment  agencies  are  usually  private  enterprises.  Building 
construction  is  almost  universally  regulated  by  municipal  ordi- 
nances. Street  construction,  garbage  disposal,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  parks  are  municipal  matters.  Upon  the  other  hand,  DO 
city  in  the  United  States  owns  or  operates  a  street  railroad,  but 
many  British  cities  have  done  so  with  success.  Continental  cities 
not  infrequently  maintain  pawn-shops,  but  not  a  single  municipal 
pawn-ship  can  be  found  in  American  cities.  As  regards  munici- 
pal libraries,  the  reverse  is  true.  Thus,  while  a  general  course 
of  development  is  almost  invariably  followed,  there  is  no  uni- 
formity as  to  degree  or  rapidity  of  municipalization.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  forces  which  determine  the  character  and 
direction  of  municipal  activity  vary  greatly  from  country  to  coun- 
try, from  city  to  city 

"The   methods  of  raising   municipal   revenues  show'  a  similar 
development.      At  first,  whenever  a  service   is  performed  which 
confers  a  definite  benefit  upon  an   individual,  a  specific  charge  is 
made,  with   some  reference  to  the  value  of   the  service  rendered. 
This  charge  is  gradually  reduced  until  it  barely  covers  the  cost  of 
the  service.      The  economist  denotes  the  change  by  saying  that 
'fees  '  have  superseded  'prices.'      The  next  step  is  a  still  further 
reduction  of  the  charge,    until    in  many  instances    the  service  is 
given   gratuitously,  the  expense   being   met   by  taxation.      There 
are  very  few  municipal  activities  that  are  made  to  yield  a  consid- 
erable  profit,   but   there  are   some   quite    important    instaiu  i 
markets,    docks,    and   real    estate.      Not    infrequently,    municipal 
ition  of  street  railways,  gas-works,  anil  water- works  produces 
•11   surplus,  but  the  instances  where  the  avowed  object  is  a 
lerable  profit  are  not  numerous.      Most  municipal  functions 
•  lid   and   third  stages.      Municipal   schools,    parks, 
rounds,  gardens,  and  museums  are  now  usually  free  to  all, 


altho  such  was  not  always  the  case.  Protectien  of  life  and  prop- 
erty is  given  'without  money  or  without  price.'  And  justice 
which  was  once  bought  and  sold  like  merchandise  is  now  freely 
dispensed,  in  theory  if  not  always  in  fact.  In  other  instances, 
as  baths,  laundries,  and  most  municipal  industries,  the  general 

plan  is  to  make  receipts  about  cover  expenditures 

"No  one  can  have  scanned,  however  hastily,  the  preceding 
pages,  much  less  have  considered  in  their  manifold  light  the 
problems  of  city  development,  which  to  the  most  hasty  observer 
lie  on  the  surface,  without  noting  that  uncertain  and  halting  as 
may  have  been  the  process  in  any  given  case,  the  tendency  is 
clear  and  persistent ;  and  this  is  at  once  toward  the  abandonment 
by  the  city  of  those  functions  through  which  it  regulated  the  life 
of  the  individual  for  the  weal  or  assumed  welfare  of  the  state,  the 
assumption  of  others  in  which  the  city  ministers  to  individual 
convenience  or  interest,  and  the  free  distribution  of  the  services. 
In  other  words,  the  old  city  was  the  sovereign  of  its  people.  The 
new  one  is  their  servant." 

The  writer  does  not  argue  that  the  tendency  disclosed  by  the 
recorded  facts  is  necessarily  beneficent ;  whether  the  tides  now 
running  are  those  of  actual  progress,  the  centuries  alone  can  de- 
termine. But,  he  says,  conservatism  has  but  one  answer  to-day 
to  the  question.  Whither  is  all  this  tending? 

"The  extension  of  municipal  function  in  the  directions  in  which 
the  city  is  to  act  as  the  servant  of  the  individual  has  barely  begun  ; 
and  its  scope,  certain  to  be  indefinitely  increased  in  a  compara- 
tively near  future,  is  to  be  measured  only  by  the  resources  of  de- 
veloping invention  and  enterprise,  so  rapidly  developing  of  late 
that  their  early  realization  will  be  such  as  to  be  unthinkable  now. 
The  individual  will  have  cheap  facilities  for  transport  and  com- 
munication. The  product  of  his  labor  will  be  multiplied  in  ad- 
vantage to  him  by  the  cooperation  for  which  cities  alone  give  a 
chance.  He  will  not  be  left  to  the  hard  paths  which  chance  may 
afford  for  education  of  his  mind  and  his  senses,  but  have  this 
facilitated  by  every  device  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore  natural 
— inevitable  indeed — that  there  should  be  provided  for  him,  first, 
water,  the  prime  essential  of  life  and  health  ;  next,  the  first  of  its 
conveniences — artificial  light ;  later,  those  universal  incidents  of 
its  growth — highway  facilities  (including  power  supply  as  well  as 
a  clear  path)  ;  and,  finally,  education  and  recreation. 

"Another  question,  however,  is  coming  to  the  front,  in  form 
well  calculated  to  startle  even  the  most  radical  and  enterprising : 
How  far  and  how  rapidly  are  city  services  to  be  offered  the  indi- 
vidual without  condition  and  without  price?  Throughout  the 
civilized  world,  it  is  now  admitted  that  each  citizen  should  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  water — free,  so  far  as  affecting  his  per- 
sonal use  of  it.  Of  urban  aggregations  of  a  million  of  inhabitants 
each,  one  is  actually  furnishing  and  others  are  preparing  to  fur- 
nish free  light,  not  merely  for  all  public  places  but  for  private 
dwellings  whenever  a  certain  degree  of  aggregation  in  occupancy 
has  been  reached.  Turnpikes  are  rapidly  becoming  a  memory  ; 
tolls  are  steadily  dropping  from  our  bridges  and  canals ;  and 
avowedly  unremunerative  rates  of  street-car  fare  for  workingmen 
and  students  are  favored  on  every  hand.  The  education  thai 
to  be  charily  sold  is  now  not  merely  free,  but  compulsory  ;  while 
by  public  funds  supporting  scholarships  and  fellowships,  the  high- 
est and  most  technical  education  possible  is  offered  to  all  under 
conditions  which  are  scarcely  more  than  tests  of  capacity  freely 
to  improve  it.  Free  libraries  and  museums,  art  and  musical  edu- 
cation are  becoming  common.  In  every  direction,  recreation  is 
being  provided  free  as  fast  as  the  public  can  be  taught  to  use  it. 
The  New  York  court  of  appeals  has  squarely  taken  the  ground 
that,  should  invention  make  it  possible,  the  city  might  provide  its 
people  with  improved  air. 

[See  152  N.V.  Reports,  257  (1897),  and   (.pinion  of  the  Court  per  Justice 
Barrett,  6  N.  Y,  Appellate  Division  Reports,.-        Barrett,J.i    "Cit  ■ 
not  limited  to  providmK  for  the  strict  necessities  of  their  citizens.    Under 
stive  authority,  they  may  minister  to  policing  tin-  city,  to  paving  its 

prOVidi&g  it  with  light,  Water,' Sewers,  docks,  and  markets. 
They  may  also  be  required  by  the  Sovereign  power  to  furnish  their  citizens 
with   Schools,   hospitals,  dispensaries,  parks,   libraries,  and  museums,  with 

cal,  and  other  gardens.    They  may  thus  even  gratify  our 

;: It  music  of  a  summer  afternoon,  or  minister  to  our  comfort  by  pro- 
viding  us   with   public  baths.     Expenditures   in  all  these  directions  under 

tive  authority  have  nevei  been  questioned.  Where,  then,  shall  we 
draw  the  line?  .  .  .  (irowth  and  extension  are  BS  nsoesssry  in  the  domain 
of  municipal  action   as  in  the  domain  of  law.     New  conditions  constantly 

.   .  . 
"The  true  test  is  that  which  requires  that  the  work    shall   be  essentially 
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public  and  for  the  general  good  of  all  inhabitants  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Within 

that  sphere  of  action,  novelty  should  impose  no  veto.  Should  some  inven- 
tive genius  bv  and  by  create  a  system  of  supplying  us  with  pure  air,  will  the 
representatives  of the  people  be  powerless  to  utilize  it  in  the  great cities  of 
the  State,  however  extreme  the  want  and  dangerous  the  delay  ?  Will  it  then 
be  said  that  pure  air  is  not  as  important  as  pure  water  and  clear  light  >  We 
end  not.  The  health  of  the  people  is  dependent  in  a  measure  upon 
decent  and  convenient  transit  between  their  homes  and  their  places  of 
business;  not  in  as  great  a  degree  as  upon  light,  air,  and  water,  but  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree."] 

"There  seems,  therefore,  but  one  answer  to  the  question  pro- 
posed. Free  supply  or  facilitated  provision  for  each  of  the  more 
important  daily  wants  of  its  citizens  will  be  within  the  functions 
of  the  future  city.  In  the  concrete,  what  does  this  mean?  Not 
necessarily  that  the  city  will  or  should  attempt  to  meet  the  un- 
limited want  of  every  citizen  for  every  facility  which  it  might 
supply  him,  but  rather  that,  to  the  extent  that  the  resultant  of 
his  needs  and  the  ability  of  the  city  may  determine,  it  shall  offer 
in  every  direction  a  constantly  increasing  minimum." 

[" Unquestionably  the  legislature  may  authorize  a  city  to  furnish  light, 
the  facilities  for  transportation,  or  water  to  its  citizens,  with  or  without  cost 
as  the  legislature  or  city  may  determine."— Fellows  vs.  Walker,  59  Federal 
Reporter,  651.  ] 

Passing  from  what  has  been  done  in  education  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  water  and  light  the  writer  says  : 

"The  principle  of  favoring  an  unremunerative  rate  for  long 
distance  in  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  in  more  healthful 
living  conditions  of  those  who  must  otherwise  add  to  the  conges- 
tion at  our  city  centers  has  already  been  accepted.  In  this  re- 
gard, every  factor  is  rapidly  becoming  more  marked,  so  that  the 
day  is  close  at  hand  when  in  each  of  our  leading  cities  conditions, 
not  merely  of  health  but  of  business  convenience  and  profit,  will 
demand  that  what  are  now  largely  residential  quarters  be  given 
over  to  more  and  more  intense  occupation  by  business  structures  ; 
and  room  elsewhere  found,  even  tho  it  involve  transport  cost,  for 
the  multiplying  myriads  that  are  still  to  do  their  daily  work  where 
their  homes  lately  were.  Ten  years  hence,  it  may  seem  as  ridicu- 
lous that  free  transportation  should  not  be  furnished  to  secure  the 
full  use  of  recreation,  facilities  by  our  city  population,  as  it  would 
be  now  to  stop  the  free  access  to  municipal  parks  and  buildings. 
And  one  does  not  need  extraordinary  genius  to  plan,  or  a  sweat- 
shop acquaintance  with  misery  to  demand,  such  public  provision 
for  the  preparation  of  food  and  the  manufacture  of  clothing  as 
shall  insure  to  the  industrious  liberal  independence,  and  to  the 
dependent  a  liberal  supply  of  each." 


Railroads  and  Nicaragua  Canal.— Prof.  Lewis  M. 
Haupt,  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Com- 
mission with  Admiral  Walker  and  Colonel  Hains,  contributes  an 
article  to  The  Manufacturer,  Philadelphia,  dealing  especially 
with  the  opposition  to  a  project  which  is  nearly  seventy-five  years 
old,  counting  from  the  organization  of  the  first  United  States  Con- 
struction Company.  Professor  Haupt  argues  for  construction  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal  under  existing  concessions,  considers  the 
alleged  treaty  complications  as  a  ruse  de  guerre  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  syndicate,  and  declares  that  the  cost  of  construction  will 
not  be  so  great  "  if  the  finances  are  conducted  through  the  Govern- 
ment directly  "  instead  of  through  brokers  and  loans  bearing  in- 
terest. The  economies  incidental  to  the  opening  of  this  canal  are 
estimated  to  exceed  $400,000,000  per  annum  to  commerce  alone, 
so  that  the  question  of  its  cost  sinks  into  insignificance.  Be- 
sides pointing  out  that  there  is  no  better  method  of  colonizing  our 
Pacific  coast  than  by  opening  this  canal.  Professor  Haupt  says 
the  transcontinental  railroads  are  laboring  under  a  delusion  in 
their  opposition  to  the  canal :  "  That  it  can  not  seriously  affect  the 
transcontinental  railroad  will  appear  from  a  few  statistics.  The 
average  freight  rate  in  the  United  States  is  .S6  of  a  cent  per  ton 
mile,  which  for  3,000  miles  gives  S25.80  per  ton.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  for  five  years  was  64.8  cents  per  bushel,  or  $21.38 
per  ton,  which  is  $4.42  less  than  the  average  haul  rate  across  the 
country,  leaving  nothing  to  the  producer  for  his  land,  labor,  seed, 
interest,  and  other  expenses.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  at  a  glance, 
that  at  even  this  low  rate  of  freight  and  low  price  of  product  the 
railroads  can  not  and  do  notgetthisbusiness.  In  fact  itis  shipped 
via  Cape  Horn,  at  a  cost  of  from  $3.50  upward,  direct  to  foreign 
markets,  thus  converting  a  loss  into  a  profit  and  encouraging  an 
exporting  industry  amounting  to  several  million  tons  which  could 


not  otherwise  exist.  It  is  also  evident  that  a  higher  price  for 
wheat  would  leave  a  larger  margin  for  transportation  and  would 
enable  the  railroads  to  extend  their  range  of  territory  tributary  to 
the  ocean  terminals,  thus  augmenting  their  tonnage  and  revenues. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  would  have  precisely  this  effect,  and 
would  create  a  large  movement  which  is  now  prohibited  by  exist- 
ing rates  and  conditions.  This  is  abundantly  exemplified  by  the 
Sault  canal,  which  transported  over  21,000,1.00  tons  in  the  seven 
months  of  last  year,  an  amount  nearly  three  times  larger  than 
the  tonnage  of  the  Suez  canal  during  the  entire  year,  yet  the  rail- 
roads in  competition  with  this  lake  traffic  are  in  a  most  prosperous 
financial  condition." 


A   NEW   LIBRARIAN    OF   CONGRESS. 

MR.  HERBERT  PUTNAM,  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  since  February,  1895,  has  been  appointed  Libra- 
rian of  Congress  to  succeed  the  late  John  Russell  Young.  The 
President  had  nominated  Representative  Samuel  J.  Barrows, 
of  Massachusetts  [portrait  in  The  Literary  Digest,  March  4], 

but    the    Senate    un-  

expectedly     withheld  „.-  "^-^ 

confirmation,  and  Mr. 
Putnam,  to  whom  the 
position  had  been  or- 
iginally tendered,  was 
appointed  shortly 
after  Congress  ad- 
journed. Mr.  Putnam 
is  a  son  of  the  late 
George  P.  Putnam, 
publisher,  New  York 
City,  and  a  graduate 
of  Harvard,  class  of 
1883.  In  1884  he  be- 
came librarian  of  the 
Minneapolis  Athenae- 
um, and  thereafter 
organized  the  Minne- 
apolis Public  Library, 
known  as  one  of  the 
best  equipped  in  the 
country,  and  ranking 
fifth  in  point  of  cir- 
culation and  income,  in  1891,  when  Mr.  Putnam  left  to  re- 
turn to  the  practise  of  law  in  Boston.  Four  years'  service  at 
the  head  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  have  added  to  a  reputa- 
tion which  the  press  regardless  of  party  considers  worthily  rec- 
ognized by  appointment  at  Washington.  The  appointment  was 
supported  by  the  National  Librarians'  Association,  a  number  of 
college  presidents,  and  officials  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. Washington  correspondence  states  that  "those  who 
know  Mr.  Putnam  best  insist  that  he  will  take  the  library  entirely 
out  of  politics,  and  the  only  fear  expressed  is  that,  with  his  strong 
views  upon  the  question  of  civil-service  reform,  he  may  prove  too 
inflexible  against  the  demands  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
for  what  drippings  of  patronage  remain  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  the  library  [about  108  appointments]."  The 
New  York  Sun  (Rep. )  says  :  "  Fortunately,  there  is  nothing  varie- 
gated or  inconsistent  in  the  character  of  the  man  whom  President 
McKinley  has  put  in  charge  of  this  important  national  institu- 
tion, already  the  greatest  library  in  the  country  and  bound  to  be- 
come in  time  the  foremost  in  the  world.  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam's 
appointment  has  been  recognized,  everywhere  that  he  is  known, 
as  one  of  the  best  that  could  be  made.  He  is  at  the  head,  or 
very  near  the  head,  of  his  profession,  a  profession  of  recent  devel- 
opment but  of  rapidly  increasing  importance.  He  is  an  unpre- 
tentious,  straightforward,  energetic,  devoted  practitioner  of  the 
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art  of  creating  and  carrying  on  great  libraries  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  He  is  a  scholar  and  an  administrator,  up  to  the  best 
modern  ideas  concerning  library  management,  and  with  nothing 

■  or  Byzantine  in  his  personal  methods  of  going  about  his 
business."     Commenting  upon    the  reports  that    Mi.    Barrows's 

v  in  his  own  behalf  produced  opposition  in  the  Senate  fatal 
to  his  aspirations,   the  Cleveland   Plain    Dealer   (Dem.)   says 
"Truly,  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  training  for  its 
duties  is  regarded  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  appointment  to 
public  id  when  it  is  considered  wrong  for  an  office-seeker 

to 'get  out  and  hustle'  for  'influence.'  There  were  other  pro- 
tests besides  that  of  Senator  Tillman  against  such  an  absurd 
proposition,  but  it  was  evident  that  for  some  reason  Mr.  Barrows 
could  not  be  confirmed,  so  his  nomination  was  left  on  the  table, 
and  the  mystery  of  his  failure  remains  unexplained." 


HAWAIIAN 


PAPERS   ON    CUBA   AND   THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


BOTH    The  Star  and  The  Gazette,  papers  printed  in  English 
at  Honolulu,  devote  considerable  space  to  affairs  in  Cuba 
and  more  space  to  the  Philippines.     Aguinaldo  receives  little  re- 
spect. 
Sympathy  is  expressed  with  Cuba  by  7 he  Gazette  as  follows : 

"We,  of  Hawaii,  congratulate  the  Cubans  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards.  We  feel  deeply  grateful  to  them  for  rebelling 
against  Spanish  rule.  In  making  such  noble  sacrifices  for  inde- 
pendence or  self-government,  they  have  suffered  intensely, 
ruined  their  sugar-plantations,  and  have  lost  several  hundred 
thousand  persons  by  starvation,  violent  death,  and  disease.  All 
of  this  heroic  action,  by  raising  the  price  of  sugar,  has  put  several 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
sugar  stocks  on  these  islands. 

"  Altho  thousands  of  poor  people  on  the  mainland  have  contrib- 
uted largely  to  aid  those  starving  people,  the  heart  of  Hawaii  has 
been  cold  and  unreachable.  To  have  given  those  Cubans  any  aid 
in  their  tribulations  and  distress  would  probably  have  laid  us 
open  to  the  charge  of  stimulating  rebellion  against  the  Spanish 
Government  with  which  we  were  at  peace.  We  did  indulge  in 
tears  at  their  miseries,  but  to  have  acted  the  part  of  the  good 
Samaritan  toward  them  would  have  made  us  accomplices  in  their 
rebellion.  That  Hawaii,  with  money  to  burn,  by  reason  of  the 
Cuban  revolution,  steadily  refused  to  aid  the  starving  revolution- 
ists, was  the  best;  evidence  of  her  inflexible  purpose  to  be  right 
before  she  was  generous.  The  people  of  the  mainland  had  no 
similar  delicacy  of  feeling." 

Regarding  the  principle  of  "the  consent  of  the  governed,"  The 
Star  quotes  approvingly  from  Professor  Thomas  of  Haverford 
College  the  citation  of  a  satisfactory  government  of  280,000  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  exercise  of  the  franchise 
there : 

"Carrying  this  argument  to  the  Philippines,  Professor  Thomas 
shows  that  in  dialing  with  an  inferior  race  and  with  men  without 
atioc  and  intelligence  enough  to  enable  them  to  determine 
what  is  best  for  their  own  welfare,  there  is  no  necessity  to  obtain 
their  consent.  If  the  District  of  Columbia  can  be  governed  well 
■  lit  the  consent  of  the  governed,  so  can  and  so  ought  the 
Philippines  to  be." 

Hawaii  with  the  "ceded"  Philip- 
pines and    Puerto  Rico,  lead   The  Gazette  to  insist  that  Hawaii  is 

B  colony  : 

" Hawaii  has  been  lawfully  annexed  to  the  United  States  with 
the  consent  of  the   Hawaiian  Government.      The  annexation   act 

expressly  recites  the  fact  of  tins  consent.     It  was  a  contract  in 

which  both  parties  deliberately  joined,  and   involved  the  making 
Of  these  islands  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Philippine!  and  Puerto  R  nquered  territo 

on  by  Spain  makes  them  the  ;  I  the  United  States, 

with'  on  of  title.      In   the  case  of    Hawaii,  the  Constitu- 
i        Of  the  Uni  1  •  ded  over  the  islands, 


by  the  declaration  that  no  municipal  laws  shall  be  passed  in  con- 
flict with  the  Constitution. 

•"Over  tiie  territory  ceded  by  Spain  there  is  no  argument  for, 
or  suggestion  of,  the  dominance  of  the  Constitution  and  lawsovei 
the  ceded  territory.  The  relations  of  an  annexed  territory  are 
not  create  d. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  possess,  by  some  title, 
the  island  of  Navassa  in  the  Atlantic,  and  several  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  They  also  possess  certain  rights  in  Samoa.  But  it  is  not 
contended  that  the  Constitution  and  laws,  by  the  act  of  posses- 
sion, extend  over  these  parcels  of  territory. 

"  While  the  question  is  a  new  one  relative  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  withhold  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  and  lau- 
territories,  it  has  been  decided  indirectly  by  the  Supreme  Court 
at  various  times 

"The  act  of  annexation  extends  the  Constitution  and  laws  over 
the  Hawaiian  territory,  but  the  Constitution  and  laws  have  not 
been  extended  over  the  ceded  Spanish  territories.  There  is  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  cases.  The  territories  of  New 
Mexico,  Oklahama,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  will  not  be  classed  with 
territory  held  virtually  by  a  military  title.  The  majority  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Congress  will  not  consent   to  it." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  Cuban  insurgents  have  raised  Hades  long  enough;  now  let  them 
raise  cane.  —  The  limes-Herald,  Chicago. 

IT  IS  thoroughly  understood  that  the  "  open  door  "  in  China  is  to  let  other 
nations  in,  not  to  let  the  Chinese  out.—  The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

POSSIBLY  the  cost  of  production  could  be  decreased  somewhat  if  senato- 
rial elections  were  operated  by  a  trust.—  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

"  Yes,  he's  got  a  great  scheme  on  foot.  He  expects  to  bring  the  magazine 
editors  to  terms  in  short  order."  "What's  the  scheme  ?"  "A  dialect  trust." 
—  The  Plaindealer,  Cleveland . 

How  It  CAME  About. -Browne:  "How  did  that  Congressman  get  his 
reputation  as  a  brainy  man  !"  Towne :  "He  was  once  interviewed  by  a 
bright  reporter."—  Life,  Brooklyn. 

Another  Slurring  Allusion.— "Over  in  Spain  they  are  talking  of 
shooting  all  their  generals."  "Well,  they'd  have  to  hire  some  marksmen  to 
do  the  job."—  The  Plaindealer,  Clez>eland. 

THERE  ought  to  be  a  halt  called  on  the  variations  that  are  being  run  in 
on  "The  White  Man's  Burden."  They  are  now  referring  to  Secretary  Alger 
as  the  "White  House  Burden."—  The  Times,  Denver. 

THE  negro  has  not  as  yet  reached  any  real  greatness.     He  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  picture  in  Paine's  Celery  Compound  advertisements 
The  Plaindealer  (Afro- American),  Topeiii,  Kansas. 


1  in  ki-  'a  a  insi  \ki  bi  >mi  w  in-  re. 

They  s.iy  there  are  no  Hies  on  Merriaiu.  —  Tlte  Tribune,  Minneapolis. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


TRIBUTES   TO    RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

THE  last  few  weeks  have  afforded  proof  that  the  world  has 
not  yet  outgrown  the  poet.     Scarcely  in  the  history  of  our 
race  has  a  living  writer  received  such  tribute  as  that  accorded  to 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  during  the  critical  period  of  his  recent  ill- 
Two  great  nations  watched  at  his  bedside.     Throughout 


-lit  l.y  :?.  S.  McClnrc  Company. 

Mk.   RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

From  the  Portrait  by  the  Hon.  John  Collier. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  McClure's  Magazine. 

the  United  States  and  throughout  the  British  empire  the  de- 
spatches reporting  the  progress  of  his  struggle  against  death 
were  waited  for  as  nothing  else  in  the  day's  news.  The  German 
Emperor  cabled  to  Mrs.  Kipling  a  message  of  sympathy,  in  which 
he  referred  to  "our  common  race,"  and  which  the  London  Spec- 
tator regards  as  having  practically  the  weight  of  a  political  mani- 
festo. And  the  center  of  all  this  breathless  solicitude,  this  affec- 
tionate concern  not  only  on  the  part  of  individuals  but  of  nations, 
is  a  man  still  in  his  thirty-third  year,  a  private  citizen,  a  writer  of 
poems  and  stories. 

The  Academy  (London)  comments  that  Mr.  Kipling's  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  his  work  has  ever  avoided  the  sentimental  and 
humanely  genial,  and  has  been  notable  rather  for  uncompromi- 
sing vigor.  After  speaking  of  "  the  tremendous  moral  force  in  the 
hands  of  this  far-sighted  student  of  tendencies,  "  The  Academy 
says  : 

"It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  feeling  resultant  upon  the 
rumors  of  Mr.  Kipling's  serious  plight — and  for  a  day  or  two 
death  seemed  inevitable — would  have  been  absent  had  this 
lamentable  illness  come  two  years  earlier.  Mr.  Kipling  had  not 
then  the  place  he  now  holds  in  English  hearts  and  intellects. 
His  was  already  the  most  considerable  voice  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration ;  but  his  impassioned  note  of  patriotism,  altho  he  had 
often  struck  it  resonantly,  had  not  vibrated  throughout  English- 
speaking  lands  as  it  has  since  done.  The  beginning  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's leadership) — for  he  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  leader,  say  what  we 
may — was  the 'Recessional. '  People  then  for  the  first  time  rec- 
ognized that  an  eloquent  advocate  of  imperialism  and  national 


rectitude  was  continually  on  the  watch.  From  that  time  there 
have  been  in  the  public  mind  two  Kiplings  —  Kipling  the  great 
story-teller  and  Kipling  a  national  stimulus  and  guide.  Hence 
the  extraordinary  manifestation  of  feeling  which  we  have  just 
witnessed." 

The  London  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  a  long  editorial  article, 
savs 

"This  widespread  sentiment  maybe  taken  to  mean  that  a  young 
man,  who  was  first  heard  of  about  a  dozen  years  back,  has  come 
to  be  a  representative  force,  not  only  in  English  literature,  but 
also  in  the  more  complex  elements  which  make  up  the  character 
of  a  race.  A  year  or  so  ago  it  might  have  been  said  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling that  he  symbolized  the  fighting  spirit  of  Britain  and  her  off- 
shoots, the  indomitable  will  and  brains  she  exercises  by  land  and 
sea,  her  magnetic  power  over  subject-races  who  detest  her  phleg- 
matic justice  and  her  cold  pride,  the  ingrained  deviltry  of  the 
British  soldier,  and  the  unflinching  devotion  of  the  responsible 
civilian.  To  this  we  should  have  added  that  no  other  writer  has 
shown  so  vivid  an  insight  into  the  Oriental  mystery  which  Indian 
statesmen  whose  names  we  sometimes  hear,  and  their  subordi- 
nates who  remain  unsung,  have  been  administering  for  more  than 
a  century.  This  would  have  been  a  pretty  comprehensive  tribute 
to  an  author  barely  entered  upon  his  thirties.  But  it  would  not 
have  touched  the  emotion  which  Mr.  Kipling  inspires  now,  and 
which  causes  men  and  women  to  offer  up  public  prayers  for  his 
life.  He  has  come  home  with  startling  suddenness  to  the  relig- 
ious sense  of  his  people.  The  creator  of  Mulvaney,  the  chronicler 
of  the  license  which  civilization  thinly  veneers  in  the  soldier's 
mind,  the  singer  of  England  in  her  aggressive  might  and  her  in- 
veterate enmities,  made  the  jubilee  the  occasion  not  for  exultation 
over  the  imperial  display  of  material  strength,  but  for  a  humble 
confession  that  righteousness  alone  exalteth  a  nation.  The  'Re- 
cessional '  did  for  Rudyard  Kipling's  fame  what  all  the  gifts  of 
the  story-teller,  all  the  audacities  of  the  pride  of  life  in  prose  and 
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verse,  would  have  failed  to  achieve.  It  was  just  that  kind  of 
humble  petition  which  has  moved  the  hearts  of  a  domineering 
and  headstrong  race  since  the  days  of  Cromwell." 

The  Outlook  (London)  points  out  that,  because  of  Kipling's 
youth,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  seventeen  long  years  of  strenuous 
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labor  that  reach  behind  him;  the  goal,  hard-won  and  resolutely 
fought  for.  he  had  before  him  during  the  ten  years  he  toiled  in 
India.  After  repeating  some  of  the  various  phrases  by  which 
Kipling"ha£  been  characterized,    The  Outlook  says: 

"'The  Poet  of  the  Age  '  rather  than  any  of  these;    for  in  his 

books  he  has  told,  in  tones  more  widely-reaching  than  any  that 
have  Bounded  before,  of  the  glory  of  toil,  of  the  daily  task  which 
alone  gives  dignity  to  king  or  peasant.  Not  of  the  labors  of  the 
great,  the  observed,  has  he  told  us,  but  of  those  who,  unmarked 
and  unthanked,  do  their  duty  in  the  face  of  the  elements.  He 
>ne  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  seen  men  at  work, 
and  :n  every  corner  he  found  the  English  leading,  building  on  the 
waste  places,  and  uttering  no  complaint.  And  on  the  doings  of 
these  he  has  founded  his  convictions,  and  out  of  their  sufferings 
he  has  learnt  wisdom.  It  is  this  wide  knowledge  of  men  and 
places  that,  more  than  anything,  sets  Mr.  Kipling  apart  from  the 
ruck  of  his  brother  scribes.  He  has  discovered  something  new 
and  strange  and  stirring  ;  he  has  learnt  the  faith,  the  belief,  that 
sustains  by  reason  of  its  implied  limitations.  These  boundaries 
have  turned  vague  utt^/ances  into  something  strong  and  clearly 
defined.  He  has  seen  the  force  of  the  particular  as  opposed  to 
the  general,  and  it  is  the  particular  with  which  men  are  occupied, 
to  whose  delineation  they  will  listen.  .  .  .  We,  the  English- 
speaking  nations  of  the  world,  want  him.  He  believes  in  us  and 
in  our  destiny." 

No  less  enthusiastic  have  been  the  tributes  of  the  American 
press.      7 he  New  Voice  comments  editorially  as  follows  : 

"  In  an  age  which,  by  its  control  of  the  forces  of  nature,  tunnels 
the  Alps,  irrigates  vast  deserts,  harnesses  Niagara,  bridles  the 
ocean,  and  girdles  the  earth,  Kipling  comes  as  an  interpreter  of 
itself  to  itself  ;  and  his  service  to  literature  has  been  that  he  has 
taken  it  out  of  the  drawing-room,  the  studio,  the  classroom,  the 
study,  and  placed  it  in  the  world,  amid  the  marts,  on  the  high- 
ways, in  the  holds  of  ships,  the  cabins  of  locomotives — anywhere 
and  everywhere  that  men  are  toiling  and  sweating  and  fighting 
and  planning  for  the  serious  business  of  their  lives.  His  death 
would  have  been  almost  a  disaster  ;  his  near  approach  to  death,  by 
the  revealing  light  it  cast  upon  him  and  upon  his  dearness  to  the 
world,  was  almost  if  not  quite  a  blessing.  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  in  his  hands,  more  than  in  the  hands  of  any  other  one  man, 
lies  the  destiny  of  the  world  for  the  next  quarter  century?" 

Mr.  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  writing  in  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  speaks  of  him  as  "the  one  who  gives  the  greatest  hope 
for  our  time,  the  one  who  gives  promise  of  being  the  equal  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  any  time."     Mr.  Page  continues  : 

"  He  may  by  the  time  he  is  forty  change  as  readily  as  Scott  did 
from  poetry  and  Thackeray  from  sketches,  and  like  them  give  us 
in  a  great  series  of  novels  a  world  as  new  and  as  great  as  they 
gave  us.  There  seems  no  limit  to  his  powers.  As  he  may  be  the 
greatest  novelist  of  the  coming  century,  so  he  may  be  the  greatest 
poet.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  who  make  us  proud  that  we  are 
of  the  same  blood.  " 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  says  : 

"Kipling  has  not  only  proved  his  title  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  virile  singer  of  the  day,  but  proved  the  power  of  song  as  an 
actual  present  influence  in  the  life  of  the  world.  As  Stevenson 
truly  declared, 

'  Bright  is  the  rintf  <>f  word! 

When  the  right  man  i  Ingl  them  '  ; 

and  Kipling  in  his  political  ballads  and  poems  of  occasion  has 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that  he  is  'the  right  man.'" 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  (in  The  Nt  |  writes: 

"Once  and  again  did  Kipling  speak  the  word  that  revealed  us 
to  ourselves,  and  cast  light  upon  the  aim  and  source  of  ouraction. 
lcral.  the  movements  of  society  in  great  and  little  are  ;is 
gropingS  of  the  blind,  and  (tho  always  providentially  guided) 
appear  haphazard  and  instinctive.  But  a  man  like  Kipling  is 
Bight  D  this  blindness;    by  showing  us  what  we  do,  and 

stive  value,  he  teaches  us  how  to  do  it  better;   and  helps  us 
to  achieve  neighborliness  by  exposing  the  perils  incident  to  self- 


ishness, or  the  anti-social  impulse.     That  is  the  broader  aspect 
of  his  function  to  this  age.  " 

It  has  been  claimed  that  no  other  poet  of  patriotism  has  ever  so- 
thrilled  a  great  people,  or  so  vitally  and  directly  influenced  poli- 
tics, as  has  Rudyard  Kipling.  It  was  Mr.  Howells  who  once 
spoke  of  Kipling  as  "the  young  man  with  his  hat  cocked  over  his 
eyes."  Hut  it  was  Mr.  Howells  who,  some  years  later,  proclaimed 
him  the  laureate  of  Greater  Britain. 


AMERICAN    ART:   THE   CLARKE   SALE   AND    A 
RETROSPECT. 

"  T  T  OWEVER  modest  his  recognition,  the  native  painter  has 
•■-  -*■  the  pas  at  the  present  moment,"  writes  Mr.  Arthur 
Iloeber.  The  truth  of  this  statement  received  its  strongest  em- 
phasis last  month  in  New  York,  when  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke's 
collection  of  nearly  four  hundred  canvases  by  American  artists 
was  sold  at  public  auction.  The  sale  revealed  an  unsuspected 
appreciation  of  American  art.  Mr.  Hoeber  points  out  that  na- 
tional art  needs  just  such  an  impetus  as  would  be  given  it  by  a 
few  more  patriotic  collectors  like  Mr.  Clarke.  History  contradicts 
the  idea  that  the  artist  will  reach  his  fullest  development,  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  stimulus  of  encouragement.  Mr.  Hoeber 
goes  on  to  say,  of  this  particular  collection  (The  Bookman, 
March)  : 

"It  seemed  a  pity  to  dissipate  these  Clarke  pictures,  for  to- 
gether they  formed  a  unique  history  of  the  achievements  of  the 
American  for  twenty  years  past.  The  examples  of  the  late 
George  Inness  alone  are  a  monument  to  the  ability  and  the  great 
endowments  of  the  master  native  landscape  painter  of  this  coun- 
try. In  their  way  the  works  of  Winslow  Homer  are  of  no  less 
value,  and  his 'Eight  Bells,'  'The  Life  Line,'  and  the  pictures  of 
dashing  surf,  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  products  turned 
out  on  this  side  of  the  water  since  we  began  to  produce  painters. 
But  if  these  stood  out  with  force,  not  alone  by  reason  of  their 
numerical  but  their  artistic  strength,  there  were  many  individual 
canvases  that  were  record-making  affairs  at  their  conception,  and 
they  have  stood  the  test  of  time  remarkably  well.  Abbey's  alto- 
gether serious  and  lovely  'Autumn  '  ;  Kappes's  negro  subjects ; 
Mowbray's  dainty  poetical  conceptions  of  beautiful  women; 
Brush's  Indian  themes;  and  Ulrich  and  Moeller  in  their  highly 
finished  modern  subjects,  with  thoughtfully  painted  figures — all 
these  are  not  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  for  they  are  accomplish- 
ments that  any  artist  might  be  proud  to  sign. 

"In  most  of  Mr.  Clarke's  pictures  there  was  a  good  motive — 
not  necessarily  a  story-telling  quality,  but  a  sufficient  raison  ditrc 
— and  this  was  the  secret  of  their  success.  Too  often  the  painter 
gives  only  a  small  amount  of  intellectual  attention  to  his  theme, 
and  in  his  haste  to  cover  a  canvas  be  produces  a  work  of  no  last- 
ing importance.  It  explains  in  a  way  the  indifference  of  the  col- 
lector to  American  pictures.  A  good  composition  is  imperative. 
if  the  attention  of  the  world  is  to  be  arrested.  Take  any  famous 
work  of  art  and  this  will  be  at  once  evident.  The  painter  must 
positively  have  something  to  say.  It  may  be  an  incident,  a  phase 
of  nature,  or  a  tonal  scheme,  but  something  it  must  be,  to  get  the 
eyes  of  the  public  and  hold  them." 

i'lie  Critic  (March),  commenting  on  the  Clarke  sale,  shows 
some  enthusiasm  over  the  fact  that  an  Inness  brought  over  - 
ikk),  and  a  Homer  Martin  over  $5,000.  These  prices,  it  says,  must 
make  the  hearts  of  the  believers  in  American  art  glow  with  pride. 
The  Critic  says  that  our  native  art  passed  through  three  stages, 
reflecting  first  the  English  school,  then  the  German,  and  latterly 
the  French,  before  it  began  to  strike  an  individual  note.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  one  of  the  first  to  detect  this  note  when  it  appeared. 
Current  Literature  (March),  in  its  editorial  comment,  speaks  of 
the  Clarke  collection  as  follows  ; 

"There  were  gathered  in  the  first,  or  entrance  room,  a  dozen 
pictures  by  George  [nness,  others  by  Tryon,  by  Dewey,  by 
Wyant,  Homer  Martin,  and  other  painters  of  American  land- 
scape, whose  somber  yet  rich  tones  made  one  forget  for  an  instant 
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that  these  were  not  companion  pieces  to  some  of  the  gems  that 
have  come  out  of  the  noted  school  of  Barbizon.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  futile  to  attempt  to  say  that  American  painters  are 
without  appreciation  in  their  own  country ;  but  it  has  not  come 
very  far  from  this.  Inness  alone,  among  those  we  have  men- 
tioned, obtained  the  cachet  of  foreign  recognition  ;  but  the  others 
have  no  sanction  to  back  them,  save  the  impression  they  are  able 
to  create  upon  the  buying  public  by  the  sympathetic  handling  of 
scenes  familiar  only  to  those  who  live  in  this  country.  If  we  look 
back  over  the  recent  history  of  American  art  we  shall  find  that 
there  have  been  men  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  among  our 
painters.  Turning  from  this  entrance  room  to  a  second  large 
gallery,  we  find  in  Winslow  Homer,  of  whom  there  are  a  dozen 
or  more  representative  works,  an  American  painter  who  has  not 
been  inaptly  called  the  American  Millet.  Beside  Homer  there  are 
Elihu  Vedder,  John  Lafarge,  and  further  back,  in  point  of  time, 
the  late  William  Morris  Hunt,  and  his  contemporary,  George 
Fuller — all  of  them  men  of  great  individuality  and  finely  sensitive 
to  all  that  is  most  refined  and  best  in  art.  There  is  no  special 
bond  that  links  these  names  together,  save  that  of  surpassing 
merit.  They  belong  to  no  special  school,  but  are  simply  the 
leaders  among  American  painters  of  the  past  or  passing  genera- 
tion. The  time  can  not  be  far  distant  when  these  men  shall  re- 
ceive their  just  dues,  and  they  shall  be  accorded  the  rank  which 
they  deserve  in  the  annals  of  art." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  turn  to  Miss  Sophia  A. 
Walker's  concise  retrospect  of  art  in  the  United  States  {The  In- 
dependent, February  23) .  Miss  Walker  points  out  that  since  the 
Centennial  the  arts  of  this  country  have  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  In  1S76  there  were  almost  no  art  schools.  But  now  the 
home  schools  give  excellent  foundation,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  it  is  good  to  spend  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  art  study 
at  home.     Miss  Walker  continues  : 

"The  outlook  for  the  American  artist,  when  his  student  days 
are  past,  is  a  much  brighter  one  than  it  was  in  1876.  When  a 
strong  body  of  young  artists  came  home  from  Europe  in  the  later 
seventies,  finding  the  Academy  of  Design  (of  New  York)  en- 
trenched in  traditions  of  minute  technic,  they  formed  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  standing  as  they  still  stand  for  broad  brush- 
work  and  a  larger  way  of  looking  for  light  and  atmosphere.  But 
their  pictures  did  not  sell,  and  so  our  best  artists,  refusing  to 
paint  pot-boilers,  have  been  thrown  upon  teaching  as  almost  the 
exclusive  resource. 

"But  architecture,  which  can  not  be  imported  like  pictures,  and 
so  had  grown  a  native  article  of  stalwart  proportions,  shouldered 
a  place  for  its  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  dream- 
city  of  Chicago,  and  mural  painting  began  to  be  popularly  appre- 
ciated. There  could  not  be  change  more  beneficial !  In  decora- 
tive work  a  high  standard  of  drawing  is  maintained,  great  breadth 
and  simplicity  of  effect  are  demanded,  and  nature  herself  is  seen  in 
her  largest,  noblest  aspect.  Such  wall  pictures  as  the  old  histori- 
cal paintings  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  are  not  decorative, 
and  are  not  true  mural  paintings,  and  a  great  evolution  was  neces- 
sary before  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  La  Farge  in  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  New  York,  and  of  Mr.  Sargent  at  the  Boston 
Library,  of  Mr.  Blashfield  at  the  Congressional  Library,  and  of 
Mr.  Simmons  at  the  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  could  challenge 
comparison  with  Europe's  best  from  the  brush  of  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes.  Not  only  mural  painting  but  portraiture  begins  to  ab- 
solve from  a  life  of  teaching.  Mr.  Sargent  is  recognized  as  the 
.great  portrait-painter  of  the  world.  The  Royal  Academy  admits 
him  and  Mr.  Abbey  to  membership,  Messrs.  Whistler,  Shannon, 
and  Alexander  rank  with  the  world's  best,  and  Miss  Beaux  is  a 
member  of  the  exclusive  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts.  Tho 
society  prefers  still  to  be  painted  by  a  foreigner,  and  Messrs. 
Chatran  and  Madrazo  are  said  to  have  taken  out  of  the  country 
$100,000  each  in  two  short  seasons,  yet  a  Philadelphia  portrait- 
painter  makes  $50,000  a  year,  and  the  financial  success  of  other 
good  painters  is  hardly  less  noteworthy.  The  education  of  soci- 
ety in  art  is  of  slow  achievement,  but  it  progresses  through  club 
exhibitions  of  pictures  and  through  the  rich  man,  who  no  longer 
'builds  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  house,  drives  a  twenty-thou- 
sand-dollar pair,  and  decorates  his  house  with  chromos. '  Collec- 
tors all  over  the  country  have  the  choicest  pictures,  especially  of 
the  Dutch,  the  Barbizon,  and  the  eighteenth-century  English 
school,  making  the  United  States  the  attractive  picture- mart  of 


the  world.  Occasionally  a  collector,  like  Mr.  George  B.  Clarke, 
dares  to  buy  American  pictures,  and  the  sale  of  the  Clarke  collec- 
tion this  month  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  American 

painting 

"Illustration  touched  its  greatest  height  in  intellectual  and 
technical  qualities  in  Mr.  Vedder's  '  Rubaiydt'  of  Omar  Khayyam 
in  1884;  and  Mr.  Abbey's  delicate  renderings  of  Shakespeare, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  rugged  originality,  have  placed  magazine 
illustrating  on  the  highest  plane." 

Miss  Walker  also  points  out  hopeful  signs  of  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  fine  and  the  industrial  arts,  a  union  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  bringing  the  message  of  art  home  to  the 
people.  Among  the  changes  still  to  be  worked  for,  she  mentions 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  art,  and  the  establishment  of  a  good  art 
magazine,  recognizing  the  arts  and  crafts. 


THE     SCOPE     AND     NATURE     OF     WAGNER'S 
MUSICAL   REFORMS. 

THE  controversy  over  the  musical  rank  of  Richard  Wagner  is 
not  yet  ended,  in  spite  of  the  world-success  of  the  Wag- 
nerian music  drama.  The  Teutonic  reformer  is  still  the  most 
praised  and  best-abused  musician  who  has  ever  lived.  His  oppo- 
nents are  fewer,  but  not  less  virulent,  and  some  still  gravely 
maintain  that  his  music  is  incoherent  and  chaotic  to  the  point  of 
insanity.  Yet  it  is  admitted  that  he  has  had  more  influence  on 
the  present  generation  of  composers  and  music  lovers  than  any 
other  musician.  An  impartial,  careful,  and  intelligent  statement 
of  Wagner's  exact  ideas,  achievements,  and  innovations  in  music 
and  opera  can  but  be  welcome  to  the  non-musician. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  his  new  book  entitled  "How  Music  Developed,"  which  is  a 
critical  and  explanatory  account  of  the  growth  of  modern  music 
in  its  various  forms,  has  a  chapter  on  Wagner  and  his  relation  to 
his  predecessors.  Mr.  Henderson  is  not  a  Wagnerite  ;  he  admires 
Verdi  and  has  much  warm  commendation  of  French  and  other 
schools  of  music.  He  tries  to  do  justice  to  Wagner  and  to  avoid 
the  extravagances  of  ardent  advocates  and  bitter  assailants. 

As  a  sort  of  introduction  to  his  estimate  of  Wagner  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  chapter  on  Weber  and  Beethoven  should 
first  be  quoted : 

"The  significance  of  Weber's  position  in  German  opera  must 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  his  theory  of  the  musical  drama  he 
anticipated  Wagner  and  paved  the  way  for  him.  He  defined 
opera  as  'an  art-work  complete  in  itself,  in  which  all  the  parts 
and  contributions  of  the  related  and  utilized  arts  meet  and  disap- 
pear in  each  other,  and  in  a  manner  form  a  new  world  by  their 
own  destruction. '  He  believed  that  a  libretto  should  not  be  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  its  offering  pegs  upon  which  to  hang 
strings  of  pretty  music,  but  that  there  should  be  an  organic  union 
of  the  various  arts  employed  in  dramatic  representation.  His 
theory  as  to  the  purpose  of  lyric  music  was  fully  set  forth  in  these 
words  :  '  It  is  the  first  and  most  sacred  duty  of  song  to  be  truthful 
with  the  utmost  fidelity  possible  in  declamation.'  He,  further- 
more, had  no  sympathy  with  the  rigid  and  restrictive  formalism 
of  the  old-fashioned  Italian  opera,  but  was  a  thorough  believer 
in  the  fundamental  principle  of  romantic  music — that  the  content 
must  govern  and  prescribe  the  form." 

Wagner's  system,  according  to  Mr.  Henderson,  was  not,  funda- 
mentally, revolutionary  at  all.  It  simply  gave  a  new  application 
to  the  principles  of  the  Italian  composer  Peri,  who  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Three  salient  resemblances  to 
Peri's  scheme  are  found  in  Wagner — namely  :  (1)  the  attempt  to 
produce  an  art-form  which  should  resemble  the  Greek  drama  ;  (2) 
the  employment  of  mythical  or  legendary  stories  as  subjects  for 
libretto ;  (3)  the  construction  of  a  form  of  recitative  for  the  dra- 
matic declamation  of  the  text.  The  additions  Wagner  made  to 
this  scheme  are  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Henderson  : 

"  Wagner  saw  that  the  employment  of  mythical  subjects  would 
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permit  him  to  concentrate  the  whole  power  of  his  musical  expres- 
Bon  upon  character  and  emotion,  which  are  just  the  things  within 
the  scope  of  operatic  music.  Every  one  of  his  music  dramas 
1  the  pictorial  elements  subordinate  an  accessary  to 
.pression  of  the  emotions  of  the  scene.  In  working  out  this 
plan  he  came  upon  the  final  and  fundamental  law  of  his  theory — 
that  there  must  be  m  a  music  drama  an  organic  union  of  all  the 
arts  necessary  to  the  expression  of  the  emotions  of  the  scene  to 
the  spectator.  Test,  music,  action,  and  scenery  must  all  unite  in 
a  common  purpose,  and  their  union  must  be  so  complete  that  no 
one  element  can  be  taken  away  without  injury  to  the  whole.    .   .   . 

"  Xow.  the  conveyance  of  emotion  is  within  the  power  of  music, 
and  the  more  completely  the  music  can  be  devoted  to  this,  the 
more  successful  it  is  likely  to  be.  The  use  of  the  myth  enabled 
Wagner  to  make  perfect  his  organic  union  of  the  arts  tributary 
to  the  drama,  because  it  focused  the  music  upon  the  emotions, 
and  so  earned  the  other  elements  to  the  same  point.  This  princi- 
ple— concentrating  the  musical  expression  upon  the  emotions — 
led  Wagner  to  adopt  a  new  musical  form.  He  writes  what  has 
been  called  'continuous  melody, '  That  is.  there  are  no  set  arias, 
duets,  or  ensembles  in  his  later  works,  but  all  the  dialog  is  car- 
ried on  in  a  free  arioso  form,  and  duets  are  simply  the  musical 
conversation  of  two  people 

"Wagner,  having  abandoned  the  aria  form,  was  obliged  to  in- 
vent a  new  system  of  repetitions  for  his  continuous  melody. 
This  he  achieved  by  introducing  the  leitmotif,  leading  motive, 
or  typical  theme — a  melodic  phrase  employed  to  designate  a  cer- 
tain personality  or  thought  in  the  drama  and  heard  either  in  a 
voice-part  or  in  the  orchestra,  whenever  that  personality  or 
thought  is  mentioned  or  has  an  immediate  connection  with  the 
scene  before  the  auditor.  " 

These  principles  are  further  explained  and  elucidated  by  Mr. 
Henderson.  It  is  not,  he  says,  necessary  to  know  a  single  theme 
in  order  to  understand  a  Wagner  work,  tho  an  acquaintance  with 
the  leading  motives  increases  immensely  one's  intellectual  pleas- 
ure in  listening  to  Wagner.  "It  is  absolutely  unessential  to  our 
understanding  of  the  dramatic  force,  eloquence,  and  truthfulness 
of  the  music. " 

Wagner's  use  of  the  orchestra  has  been  criticized,  and  on  this 
point  Mr.  Henderson  writes: 

"One  of  the  features  of  Wagner's  system  which  will  require 
some  attention  on  the  part  of  the  listener  is  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  orchestral  part.  Wagner  seldom  writes  an  ac- 
companiment pure  and  simple.  His  orchestral  score,  made  up  of 
the  constant  weaving  and  interweaving  of  themotic  fragments, 
designed  to  express  definite  thoughts,  is  a  vast  and  complex 
tonal  illustration  of  the  text.  The  orchestra  is  one  of  the  chief 
agencies  in  the  development  of  the  plot.  Characterization  and 
emotional  expression  are  largely,  at  times  chiefly,  confided  to  it. 
and  it  is  epiite  as  important  a  personage  in  the  drama  as  the  tenor 
or  soprano.  While  it  is  voicing  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the 
scene  in  imposing  tone-language,  the  actors  are  reciting  the  voice- 
parts  wholly  independent.  These  voice-parts  are  frequently 
written  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  but  it  is  a  recitative  which  is  bet- 
ter described  as  declamation,  because  its  form  is  so  flexible.  At 
one  instant  it  may  be  recitative  pure  and  simple;  at  the  next 
moment  it  will  glide  into  melodious  arioso." 

Mr.  Henderson  concludes  by  saying  that  Wagner  only  carried 
out  the  ideas  foreshadowed  in  Peri.  Gluck,  and  Weber,  and  that 
bis  influence  has  been  salutary  in  tho  extreme.  He  has  created  a 
demand  for  dramatic  fidelity,  unity,  and  sincerity.  "  It  can  fairly 
d  that  Wagner  lias  done  more  for  the  general  advancement 
of  musical  taste  in  his  day  and  immediately  after  it  than  any 
other  composer  who  ever  lived." 


vaudeville  theater.  Recently,  in  conversation  with  a  representa- 
tive of  T/ic  Criterion,  Mr.  Miller  expressed,  in  an  off-hand  way, 
his  theory  of  American   literature.     After  speaking  of  his  own 

use  of  "little  bits  of  Bible  Saxon  words,"  Mr.  Miller  said: 

"I  claim  that  this  is  the  only  American  literatuie.  It  is  the 
American  character.  The  British  character  is  slow,  stolid,  sub- 
stantial. When  we  imitate  the  ponderous  Dr.  Johnson  or  the 
majestic  Milton  it  is  not  American,  not  a  word  of  it.  Why,  there 
is  not  a  gootl  business  man  in  America  who  will  write  a  long  let- 
ter or  use  a  big  word  if  he  can  help  it.  Our  best  real  American 
literature  so  far  is  found  in  our  business  letters,  advertisements, 
and  concise  telegrams.  I  resent  the  idea,  however,  that  this  is  a 
mere  age  of  money-getting  and  that  we  are  all  material.  The 
poet  who  starves  to-day  is  not  a  true  poet,  for  a  true  poet  is  a  true 
man  and  not  afraid  to  lay  his  hand  to  the  plow  and  sing  as  he 
plows,  like  Kipling  or  Burns.  There  never  were  so  many  Ameri- 
can poets  as  to-day  ;  millions  of  them,  all  at  happy  firesides.  The 
one  great  American  poet  who  is  no  more  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the 
American  Barnaby  Rudge.  As  for  myself?  Yes,  I  think  I  am 
not  only  an  American  poet,  but  the  American  poet.  I  have  ad- 
hered to  American  scenes  and  themes,  and  done  all  my  work  on 
the  spot  spoken  of.  Chiefest  of  all,  I  have  written  all  the  time 
in  brief,  terse,  and  the  simplest  Saxon,  coining  my  work  to 
American  quick  and  earnest  action.  Of  course  we  have  great 
poets  of  sentiment,  passion,  and  so  on,  but  these  are  not  Ameri- 
can alone  ;  they  are  of  the  universe,  their  themes  universal.  Most 
American  literature  is  really  only  English  literature.  We  have 
plenty  of  good  brain  and  poetic  thought,  but  we  nearly  all  run  to 
words,  big  English  words. " 


Joaquin    Miller    on    American     Literature.  —  Mr. 

Joaquin  Miller,  whose  name  is  held  high  in  Europe  as  that  of  one 

of  the  most  considerable  figures  in  American  poetry,  seems  des« 
acular  roles.     Years  ago,  picturesque   in   hit 

•t  and  top  bouts.  Mr.   Miller  was  the  lion  of  the  London 
v    weeks    have    seen    him.   clad    in 

tributing  to  the  entertainment  in  a  New  York 


SHAKESPEARE    IN    FRANCE. 

"  r  I  "O  speak  of  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  in  France  is  to  re- 
■*■  late  the  very  transformation  of  our  dramatic  literature 
from  tragedy  to  the  romantic  drama,"  said  M.  Edouard  Rod,  in 
the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  at  Harvard.  The  lecturer  began  by 
touching  on  the  most  important  features  in  the  story  of  France's 
opposition  to,  and  gradual  acceptance  of,  England's  greatest 
poet.  His  words  are  reported  in  the  Boston  Evening  Tran- 
script as  follows  : 

"Shakespeare,  while  he  lived,  remained  utterly  unknown  in 
France.  His  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  a  book  published 
in  16S5,  'Les  Fragments  des  Savants, '  by  Baillet.  It  was  simply 
mentioned,  without  any  comment,  in  a  list  of  English  poets.  In 
1693  a  Swiss  nobleman  wrote  a  book,  which  was  published  twenty 
years  later,  '  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais  et  les  Francais, '  wherein  he 
speaks  of  the  truly  national  character  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
refers  to  Shakespeare  as  one  of  the  best  English  poets.  But  he 
said  nothing  further. 

"In  the  very  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French 
writers  began  to  discuss  Shakespeare's  plays  and  to  find  in  them 
some  beautiful  scenes.  But  these  were  so  different  from  every- 
thing in  the  tragedies  of  the  time  that  he  was  more  criticized  than 
praised.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Shakespeare  had 
taken  his  very  inspiration  from  himself,  and  imitated  no  one. 
This,  however,  did  not  seem  at  all  remarkable  to  the  classical 
writers  who  were  following  the  traditions  of  old  and  abiding  by 
the  rules  and  laws  of  Aristotle.  They  did  not  understand  how 
any  man  could  get  along  without  rules  of  all  sorts.  Altho  they 
were  born  revolutionists  and  fought  bitterly  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  and  even  the  established  religion,  and  in  spite  of  all  they 
accomplished  to  bring  about  the  French  Revolution,  they  still 
held  in  great  reverence  the  rule  of  the  three  unities,  and  had  a 
superstitious  fear  of  all  things  natural,  whenever  they  set  them- 
selves to  playwriting.  Shakespeare  struck  them  as  a  BOrt  of  sav- 
age, ignorant  of  civilization,  and  this  is  why  they  opposed  him, 
even    when    they   strived    to    mutate   him,   as   was   the   case   with 

Voltaire. 

"That 'savage,'  however,  found  some  admirers,  among  whom 
maybe    noted    the   poet    Ducis.  and   a   talented    translator  by  the 

name  of  Le  Tourneur.  Everybody  at  the  time  was  repeating  af- 
ter Rousseau.  'Nature!  Nature!  dive  us  nature''  Le  Tour- 
neur rep; n-d.  ' Here  in  the  poet  of  nature !     Behold  him!    I  bring 

him  unto  you.'     The  most  illustrious  people  of  the  day  subscribed 
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to  his  translations  of  Shakespeare,     And  it  was  not  long  after- 
ward that  Shakespeare's  influence  began  to  be  felt  in  France. 

"But.  strange  to  say.  at  that  very  moment,  also,  Voltaire  took 
in  hand  the  defense  of  classical  tragedy.  He  knew  Shakespeare 
well,  he  had  even  borrowed  some  of  h:s  best  scenes  from  the  an 
thor  of  'Hamlet  '  and  'Othello,'  and  Le  Tourneur's  translations 
aroused  his  wrath.  He  wrote  against  Shakespeare  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  sent  to  d'Alexnbert,  requesting  him  to  read  it  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  on  August  25,  1770.      No  one  protested  except 

a  twelve-year-old  English  boy,  who  asked  for  a  whistle  to 'hiss 

Voltaire  therefore  had  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  scored  a  victory;  but  he  was  entirely  mistaken,  and 
Shakespeare's  plays  became  more  and  more  popular. 

"To  be  sure,  his  plays  were  not  produced  in  their  entirety,  and 
were  rather  freely  adapted.  For  instance,  Chartelleux's  'Romeo 
and  Juliet  '  winds  up  with  a  general  reconciliation  of  the  Monta- 
gues and  CapuletS,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  two  protagonists. 
The  adaptations  by  Ducis,  however,  were  not  without  some  merit. 
Ducis  was  a  gentle  and  good-natured  poet,  who  had  a  tender 
admiration  for  Shakespeare.  Every  year,  on  St.  William's  Day, 
he  would  crown  the  master's  bust.  He  was  rather  ignorant  of 
the  English  language,  but  relied  on  other  people  who  knew  it 
well  and  helped  him  out ;  and  with  a  picture  of  Shakespeare  and 
of  Garrick  on  his  desk  he  hoped  he  would  succeed  splendidly  in 
his  task.  His  first  adaptation  was  of  Hamlet  in  1769.  The  play 
was  brought  within  the  rule  of  the  three  unities,  and  Hamlet  did 
not  die  at  the  end  of  the  play,  for  Ducis  was  too  kind-hearted  to 
kill  him  ;  Ophelia  was  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Claudius. 
He  rewrote  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  and  'King  Lear'  in  the  same 
vein  ;  in  'Othello  '  he  had  the  courage  to  leave  the  denouement  as 
Shakespeare  had  made  it.  At  the  first  performance,  the  audience 
grew  quite  excited,  and  some  women  even  fainted,  whereupon  he 
changed  the  final  scene  and  arranged  a  happy  ending  to  suit  the 
public.  He  would  have  adapted  all  Shakespeare's  plays,  but  for 
the  French  Revolution,  which  broke  out  in  1792,  the  same  year 
'  Othello  '  was  produced,  and  which  made  him  forsake  tragedy 
writing.  Of  course,  his  works  to-day  seem  somewhat  ludicrous. 
They  nevertheless  helped  to  increase  the  influence  of  Shakespeare 
in  France,  and  he  deserves  some  credit  for  it.  For  in  1792  trag- 
edy was  still  the  only  accepted  form  of  dramatic  art.  The  great 
tragic  poet  of  the  period,  Marie  Joseph  Phenier,  had  voted  the 
death  of  the  king,  but  still  clung  to  the  Alexandrines  and  to  the 
rules  of  Aristotle.  Chateaubriand  himself,  the  leader  of  the 
Romantic  school,  who  was  familiar  with  English  literature  and 
who  had  translated  Milton's  'Paradise  Lost,'  was  far  from  being 
a  warm  admirer  of  Shakespeare ;  he  reproached  him  especially 
with  his  ignorance  of  the  rules,  and  his  lack  of  reserve  in  the  ex- 
pression of  emotion  and  passion. 

"Shakespeare's  day  was  bound  to  come.  It  came  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Romantic  school,  and  with  Hugo,  Vigny,  and  their 
friends.  Goethe's  remark  that  the  French  in  order  to  compre- 
hend Shakespeare  would  have  to  forsake  tragedy  and  adopt  the 
drama  thus  proved  to  be  true.  A  book  by  Stendhal  on  Shake- 
speare and  Racine  also  contributed  to  this  evolution  of  the  public 
taste.  This  book  was  published  in  1822,  after  some  performances 
in  English  of  Shaksspeare's  plays  given  at  a  Paris  theater.  Those 
performances  had  obtained  no  success,  but  they  had  opened  the 
way  for  others,  and  in  1S27  some  other  English  players  came  to 
Paris,  and  met  with  a  very  different  reception.  These  perform- 
ances indeed  mark  the  triumph  of  Shakespeare  in  France,  which 
became  complete  when  in  1S29  Alfred  de  Vigny  produced  his 
adaptation  of  'Othello.'" 

From  that  day,  said  M.  Rod,  Shakespeare's  influence  on  French 
literature  has  steadily  increased.  Yet,  tho  the  French  drama  of 
to-day  is  permeated  by  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare,  it  has  neverthe- 
less maintained  its  national  character.  M.Rodsaid:  "Itdoesnot 
accept  the  rules  of  old  ;  tragedy  is  out  of  fashion  ;  and  yet,  when- 
ever a  play  resembles  more  closely  than  another  a  tragedy,  it  has 
a  greater  chance  of  being  successful."  For,  after  all,  classical 
tragedy  was  the  dramatic  form  which  agreed  best  with  the  genius 
and  ideals  of  the  French  race.  M.  Rod  went  on  to  consider  the 
wider  significance  of  the  final  introduction  of  Shakespeare  in 
France,  its  significance  is  "an  episode  of  that  universal  move- 
ment which  actually  tends  to  blend  together  the  ideas,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  arts  of  the  different  peoples. "     He  spoke  of  Ibsen's 


part  in  the  same  great  movement,  and  concluded  with  tin-,  pre 
diction     "There  has  been  some  talk  of  a  European  literature,  and 
we   shall   hear    before   long  of  a  world-wide   literature,  wherein 
those  only  who  have  attained  to  it  will  be  held  to  be  of  any  ac- 
count m  the  realm  of  letters." 


J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  Rank  as  Novelist.— Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  . \ldeii,  whose  verdict  upon  the  literary  value  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh  "  recently  aroused  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times' s  Saturday  Review, 
considers  James  Fenimore  Cooper  by  far  the  best  story-teller  that 
America  has  produced.  In  his  London  literary  letter  to  The 
Times  Mr.  Alden  writes: 

"I  wonder  to  wdiat  extent  Cooper  is  still  read.  He  ought  to 
rank  as  the  first  of  American  novelists,  but  he  certainly  does  not. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  taken  for  granted  that  Cooper's  novels  are 
fit  only  for  very  young  people,  and  that  they  are  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  American  writers  of  to-day.  Cer- 
tainly Cooper's  Indians  and  sailors  never  existed  in  real  life,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  exist  in  fiction.  A  more  pre- 
posterous plot  than  that  of  'The  Pilot,'  in  which  an  American  fri- 
gate makes  her  way  into  a  difficult  harbor  merely  in  order  to  find  a 
pilot  to  take  her  out  again,  could  not  be  imagined,  but  how  glori- 
ous is  the  description  of  the  frigate  beating  out  to  sea  in  a  gale, 
with  the  enemy  close  at  hand.  Chingachgook  is  as  impossible  as 
Mr.  Bret  Harte's  delightful  gamblers,  but  how  admirable  is  the 
scene  in  which  he  captures  a  canoe  for  the  Pathfinder  and  his 
party  from  the  swimming  Hurous.  I  can  smile  at  Cooper's  hero- 
ines, or 'young  females,'  as  he  prefers  to  call  them,  and  I  can 
recognize  the  fact  that  his  Indians  and  his  sailors  never  had  their 
prototypes  on  sea  or  land,  but  for  all  that  Cooper  as  a  story-teller 
is  far  and  away  the  best  that  America  has  produced.  He  may 
not  have  fallen  into  neglect,  so  far  as  the  number  of  his  readers 
is  concerned,  but  he  certainly  does  not  hold  the  position  to  which 
he  is  entitled  in  American  literature." 


NOTES. 

The  Academy  (London)  is  a  little  shocked  at  the  Chicago  Dial's  irrev- 
erent criticism  of  Mr.  Meredith's  "Odes  in  Contribution  to  the  Song  of 
French  History."    The  DiaVs  verdict  on  the  great  man's  book  was  : 

"These  tailings  of  Mr.  Meredith's  ore  are  not  rich  enough  to  be  worth 
treatment.  What  was  once  merely  an  affectation  with  him  has  become  a 
disease,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  inquire  too  curiously  into  his  understand- 
ing of  '  incalescent  scorpions'  and  '  hydrocephalic  aerolites,'  or  to  ask  his 
interpretation  of  that  Jabberwocky  verse, 

The  friable  and  the  grumous,  dizzards  both." 

The  Academy  comments:  "It  is  piquant  to  see  ourselves  as  cousins  see  us." 

IN  spite  of  the  queer  Hindu  notions  about  caste,  we  are  told  by  "L.  W."  in 
Lippincotfs,  the  players  and  all  manner  of  stage  folk  in  India  are  respected 
and  respectable  members  of  society.     Of  the  drama  of  India  he  says  : 

"The  range  of  subjects  is  practically  without  limit.  Everything  is  repre- 
sented and  taken  into  generous  account.  The  grand,  the  sublime,  the  ma- 
jestic ;  the  noble,  the  tender,  the  pure;  the  tragic,  the  comic,  the  fanatical; 
all  that  is  high  and  lofty,  all  that  is  sweet  and  domestic,  all  that  is  philo- 
sophic and  logical,  combine  in  shaping  and  coloring  the  Hindu  drama. 
There  is  but  little  actual  wit  in  the  lines  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  India, 
and  all  the  humor  is  extremely  delicate  ;  but  in  pathos  and  grandeur  they 
were  masters." 

Siegfried  Wagner,  the  only  son  of  the  great  composer,  is  walking  in 
his  father's  footsteps,  his  first  opera,  "Der  Barenhauter,"  having  been  re- 
cently produced  in  Munich.  The  event  was  considered  one  of  great  musical 
importance  in  that  conservative  city.  Sidney  Whitman,  writing  in  the 
London  Outlook,  makes  the  following  comment  on  the  young  composer's 
personal  appearance  : 

"He  looks  very  much  like  his  father,  altho  Frau  Cosima  afterward  gave 
it  to  me  as  her  opinion  that  she  thinks  he  most  resembles  her  father,  Franz 
Liszt.  To  a  phrenologist  his  features  might  well  recall  music  in  every 
outline.  I  fancy  I  could  trace  a  likeness  between  Siegfried  Wagner  and 
almost  every  great  musician  from  Mozart  downward.  Otherwise  his  sal- 
low complexion  bears  traces  of  the  effects  of  burning  the  midnight  oil. 
This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  the  composition  of  an  opera  on  Wagner- 
ian lines  is  in  itself  a  task  which  only  physical  giants  should  tackle." 

The  boy  poet  whom  the  London  Chronicle  discovered  some  two  years  ago, 
and  for  whom  a  patron  was  found,  has  had  to  pay,  it  seems,  for  his  new- 
found friends  and  comforts,  by  a  loss  of  the  divine  efflatus.  In  one  of  the 
very  few  poems  which  he  has  written  since  his  removal  from  work  in  a 
factory  to  cultured  circles  he  writes: 

But  now  the  darker  days  are  o|er 

The  springs  of  Song  burst  forth  no  more. 

What  boots  it  that  my  mind  has  grown 
Serene  and  calm  from  comforts  gained, 
I'd  sooner  that  my  heart  should  moan 
And  still  the  power  of  Song  remained. 
Friends  sympathetic,  dear,  are  mine, 
But  where  my  soul  and  where  the  Nine? 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE    EYESIGHT   OF   OUR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

I  T  is  asserted  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Rogers,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
■*•  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  (March) ,  that  our  schools  are  injur- 
ing the  eyesight  of  their  pupils  in  a  very  large  number  ot  cases. 
He  says  : 

"It  has  been  recognized  for  years  that  the  requirements  of 
school-life  result  in  injury  to  the  eyes  of  many  children.  In  a 
number  of  cities  some  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  correction 
of  errors  of  refraction  of  school  children,  yet  we  have  not  a  well- 
defined  and  systematically  applied  plan  of  preventive  measures 
existing  in  our  schools.  The  correction  of  errors  of  refraction  by 
the  correct  fitting  of  glasses  to  the  eyes  of  such  pupils  as  have 
trouble  already  existing  should  be  one  of  the  first  measures  to  re- 
ceive public  attention.  But  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  ounce 
of  prevention  is  to  be  applied  by  careful  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  smaller  pupils  in  the  schoolroom.  Here, 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  may  be  prevented  the  development  of 
errors  calling  for  glasses  or  complete  debarment  from  study. 
From  school  reports  of  different  cities  I  can  not  find  that  a  very 
great  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  city  schools,  except  in 
a  general  way.  In  Germany  the  question  has  been  studied  in  its 
most  scientific  bearings  and  the  practical  results  applied  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner." 

After  quoting  various  authorities  to  bear  him  out  in  his  asser- 
tions, Dr.  Rogers  continues : 

"Some  of  our  old  schoolrooms  .  .  .  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  hotbeds  for  eye  troubles.  .  .  .  The  principal  abnormal  con- 
ditions which  we  meet  in  the  eyes  of  school  children  are  the  short- 
eye  or  hypermetropia,  hypermetropia  with  astigmatism,  and  the 
long-eye  or  myopia.  .  .  .  Myopia  is  called  a  disease,  which  can 
not  be  cured  and  often  can  not  be  arrested.  Progressive  myopia 
is  in  every  case  ominous  of  evil  for  the  future,  for  if  it  continues 
the  eye  soon  becomes  less  and  less  equal  to  its  work.  .  .  .  The 
most  dangerous  to  the  eye  are  the  four  higher  grades  in  our 
grammar  schools,  leading  up  to  the  high  schools.  It  is  there  that 
myopia  commences  and  increases.  There  you  will  find  myopes 
as  you  ascend  the  grades — 32.  5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  wearing 
glasses  in  the  high  schools  are  myopes." 

Dr.  Cohn,  a  German  authority,  found  that  the  number  of  near- 
sighted or  myopic  pupils  increased  in  every  school  from  grade  to 
grade,  and  he  attributed  this  to  improperly  adjusted  desks.  This 
progressive  increase  Dr.  Rogers  believes,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions in  Buffalo,  is  the  case  in  the  United  States  also.  He  espe- 
cially condemns  the  carelessness  with  which  parents  allow  their 
children  to  begin  study  without  ever  testing  their  vision,  so  that 
a  slight  defect  is  often  allowed  by  neglect  to  grow  into  a  great 
one.     Says  the  doctor  : 

"The  eyes  of  all  children  should  be  tested  before  admission  as 
pupils  to  the  school.  If  the  vision  should  prove  to  be  much  below 
the  normal,  the  parents  should  be  advised  as  to  this  condition  and 
what  should  be  done.  Admission  should  not  be  granted  until  the 
pupil  has  BOUght  professional  counsel  and  presents  a  certificate  to 
that  effect.  The  same  rule  should  apply  to  children  with  inflamed 
eyes,  who  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  school  until  a  physician's 
Hcate  of  the  noninfectious  nature  of  the  disease  has  been 
presented.  The  common  wash-basin,  towel,  and  comb  should  be 
abandoned  entirely.  " 

The  conditions  that  should  obtain  in  schools  that  the  pupil's 
sight  maybe  kept  in  the  best  condition  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Dr.   Rogers  : 

"Light. — This   commences,  of  course,  with    location   of   school 
UTOUndingS,    the    number    ami    location    of    windows. 
and  quality  of  light  are  modified  by  the  color  of  walls 
he  windows.      Shades  should  be  hung  on  th< 
fixtures. 

—  Blue,  gray,  or  neutral  tints  are  best  for  walls. 

•    ks  should   be  used  and  placed  so  that 


the  light  falling  from  the  upper  sash,  when  possible,  will  strike 
the  desk  over  the  pupil's  left  shoulder. 

"Artificial  Light.—  Artificial  light  is  always  a  bad  light  for 
young  eyes;  school  children  with  myopia  or  any  form  of  eye- 
strain should  not  work  or  study  by  artificial  light. 

"  Writing  on  /Hack  boar  its— The  writing  should  be  large  and 
legible;  if  required  to  be  read  at  fifteen  feet,  should  be  large 
enough  to  be  read  at  thirty  feet. 

"Excessive  Work.—  School  hours  should  be  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  strength  of  the  pupil.  There  should  be  frequent  intervals 
during  school  hours  for  relaxation  of  the  eyes. 

"  Length  of  School  Year. — There  is  no  time  gained  for  the 
pupil  by  school  sessions  the  last  half  of  the  month  of  June  and 
first  half  of  September,  the  two  most  beautiful  months  of  the 
year  for  outdoor  recreation.  " 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY    IN    FRANCE. 

WIRELESS  telegraphy  has  been  made  possible  by  the  dis- 
covery of  electric  waves  by  Hertz,  a  German,  and  the  in- 
vention by  Branly,  a  Frenchman,  of  the  principle  of  the  "coherer," 
by  which  such  waves  may  be  detected  and  registered  ;    but  the 


Fio.  1.  —  Ducretet's  Transmitter.  .1/,  Key  ;  /,  motor  driving  the  inter- 
ruptorof  the  coil  ;  Bo,  induction  coil  ;  i P,  connection  with  mast  ;  O,  oscil- 
lator ;  ;',  connection  with  earth. 


principal  work  in  reducing  these  discoveries  to  a  practical  system 
has  been  done  in  England  by  an  Italian,  Signor  Marconi.  These 
facts  will  illustrate  the  cosmopolitanism  of  modern  science.  That 
France  is  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  this  latest  branch  of 
the  art  of  signaling  by  electricity,  is  shown  by  an  account  of  the 
recent  experiments  of  M.  Ducretet  in  Paris,  contributed  to  La 
Science  Francaise,  February  24,  by  M.  A.  Rigaut.  The  article, 
most  of  which  we  translate  below,  gives  a  very  good  idea,  in  brief 
compass,  of  the  results  and  methods  of  the  new  telegraphy.  Says 
M.  Rigaut: 

"  We  have  claimed  for  M.  Branly  the  paternity  of  the  essential 
feature  in  the  receiving  instrument — the  'coherer' — and  we  have 
applauded  the  first  results  obtained  in  France,  without  any  aid 
from  either  telegraphic  >-r  academic  authorities,  by  the  learned 
and  always  active  French  inventor,  M.  B.  Ducretet. 

"These  experiments  are  Still  continued,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Rue  Claude -Bernard  have  been  much  puzzled  during  the  past  few 
months  by  the  sight  of  a  gigantic  mast  rising  above  the  house  of 
the  Hertzian  telegraphist. 

"This  mast  belongs  to  the  first  French  office  of  telegraphy  by- 
electric  waves,  whose  period  is  estimated  at  50.000  per  second, 
when  the  generating  spark  passes  between  spheres  (1  millm  I 
(%  inch)  in  diameter.  These  waves,  less  rapid  than  those  of 
light,  can  be  transmitted  through  space  and  affect  receiving  ap- 
paratus as  the  light  waves  impress  our  retinas. 

"We  will  sum  up  briefly  the  arrangement  of  M.  Ducretet's 
telegraphic  apparatus,    The  mast  supports  <>ne  of  the  ends  of 
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an  insulated  conductor  that  floats  in  the  air,  while  the  other  end 
communicates  at  P  (see  Pig.  1)  with  the  pole  of  an  induction-coil 
and  one  ot"  the  spheres  of  discharge.  The  other  pole  of  the  coil  is 
connected  with  the  other  sphere  and  then  to  earth.  If  the  elec- 
tric current  passes  through  the  coil  a  discharge  takes  place  be- 
tween the  two  spheres,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  'oscil- 
lator. '  Thus  we  have  a  discontinuous  and  oscillatory  electric 
discharge,  a  source  of  electric  waves. 

"From  the  free  extremity  of  the  insulated  conductor  fixed  on 
the  mast  the  waves  radiate.  This  extremity  may  be  terminated 
by  a  metallic  surface,  that  furnishes,  together  with  the  conductor, 
the  requisite  electric  capacity.  This  radiating  conductor  is,  then, 
the  transmitter.  A  spring  key,  At,  enables  us  to  make  the  dis- 
charge short  or  long  as  in  the  Morse  transmitter,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  there  is  no  line  between  the  transmitting-  and  the  re- 
ceiving-station. 

"The  receiver  consists  of  a  'coherer  '  or  tube  filled  with  metallic- 
filings  (Br),  called  by  Branly  a  'radioconductor, '  of  a  model  in- 
vented by  M.  Ducretet ;  this  is  put  in  communication  on  one  side 
with  the  insulated  conductor  of  a  second  tall  mast  and  on  the  other 
with  the  earth.  The  end  of  the  insulated  conductor  is  the  col- 
lector of  the  electric  waves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cohering 
tube  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  battery  and  a  very  sensitive  tele- 
graphic relay  R.  The  battery  current  passes  in  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  relay  only  when  the  electric  waves,  coming  through 
space,  traverse  the  'coherer  '  causing  it  suddenly  to  become  a  con- 
ductor. This  conductibility  is  destroyed  by  a  slight  shock,  which 
an  automatic  tapper  F,  actuated  by  a  magnet  [like  that  of  an 
■electric  bell]  gives  at  the  moment  when  the  current  passes.     It  is 


FIG.  2. — Ducretet's  Receiver.  Bi\  Coherer  ;  F,  automatic  tapper  (deco- 
herer)  ;  S,  electric  bell  ;  M,  automatic  registering  apparatus,  with  battery  ; 
J?,  reiay,  and  connection  with  earth  and  mast. 

this  discontinuous  conductivity  that  is  utilized  for  the  collection 

of  the  waves 

"As  in  all  kinds  of  telegraphy,  each  station  must  have  both 
transmitting-  and  receiving-instruments.  The  mast  and  its  insu- 
lated conductor  serve,  by  the  use  of  a  commutator,  successively 
as  transmitting-radiator  and  as  collecting-receiver  of  the  waves. 
A  portable  receiving-instrument  suffices  for  the  reading  of  the 
Hertzian  signals  by  sound ;  by  connecting  it  with  a  registering 
apparatus  the  message  may  be  printed  on  a  band  of  paper.  Such 
a  message  may  be  said  to  'fall  from  heaven. ' 

"  Experiments  with  these  telegraphic  devices  have  been  made 
with  the  great  mast  in  Rue  Claude-Bernard,  whence  messages 
were  transmitted  to  the  Pantheon,  and  afterward  between  the 
latter  place  and  the  Eiffel  Tower,  a  distance  of  4  kilometers  [2^ 
miles].  These  messages  were  always  sent  successfully  over  Paris 
in  spite  of  rain  and  fog.  At  this  moment  experiments  are  on 
foot  en  the  French  coast,  the  distance  between  the  two  stations 
being  30  kilometers  [19  miles] 


"Success  in  the  transmission  of  messages  to  a  distance  is  a 
function  of  a  certain  number  of  factors  that  are  now  well  known, 
as  communications  have  already  been  made  between  ships  and 
the  land. 

"Military  telegraphy  will  doubtless  utilize  this  method  of  trans- 
mission in  special  cases. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  inconveniences  of 
the  Hertzian  apparatus  that  the  receivers  collect  the  atmospheric 


Fig.  3. — Station  in  Rue  Claude- Bernard. 

electric  waves.  An  application  has  already  been  made  of  this  in 
meteorological  observatories.  M.  Ducretet,  in  a  storm  on  June  11 
last,  collected  on  his  registering  apparatus  during  one  hour  the 
records  of  311  atmospheric  discharges.  In  the  radioconductor 
used  as  a  collector,  we  have,  then,  a  very  sensitive  and  faithful 
registering  apparatus  for  atmospheric  discharges,  and  it  will 
doubtless  become  a  priceless  instrument  of  observation  in  the 
field  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

"We  have  much  to  hope  from  such  observations,  for,  by  know- 
ing more  about  the  caprices  of  Jupiter's  thunderbolts,  we  may 
perhaps  succeed  in  harnessing  these  powerful  atmospheric  agents. 

"The  winds,  the  waters,  the  tides,  the  sun,  all  give  us  energy 
for  nothing.  M.  Berthelot,  in  a  well-known  address,  even  has 
predicted  the  utilization  of  the  central  fires  of  the  earth  in  the 
twentieth  century  ;  but,  before  we  do  this,  we  shall  perhaps  chain 
up  and  domesticate  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere. 

"Turgot  said  of  Franklin  :  '  Eripuit  coclo  fulmen  sceptrumque 
tyrannis  '  [He  snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven  and  the 
scepter  from  tyrants]  ;  another  Franklin  may  take  this  thunder- 
bolt and  set  it  to  work  on  the  earth. 

"However  it  may  be  with  these  dreams  of  the  future,  the  pres- 
ent offers  us  an  application  that  would  have  seemed  impossible 
only  a  short  time  ago,  and  that  will  always  appear  mysterious  to 
the  profane.  Wireless  telegraphy  is  not  at  present  able  to  replace 
ordinary  telegraphy,  but  it  can  render  real  service  under  certain 
conditions." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


Behavior  of  the  Body  in  the  Turkish  Bath.— The 

changes  in  volume  and  position  of  the  various  internal  organs  of 
the  body  in  the  Turkish  bath  have  been  studied  by  means  of  the 
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phonendoscope  by  Blanchi  and  Regnault.  The  results,  as  told  in 
the  J:  .ire  as  follows:    "In   the  hot  room   the 

lungs  and  heart  dilate,  constantly,   progressively,   and   rapidly, 

:ng  their  grea  p.].     The  liver  and 

spleen  give  variable  results.  The  stomach  ddates  when  empty, 
but  it  u  contains  food,  the  ez]  >f  this  food  brings  about 

diminution  of  volume.     The  b  >  dilate.     When  the  bather 

s  into  the  cold  bath  there  is  a  rapid  contraction  of  all  the 
organs,  but  they  return  to  their  ordinary  volume  after  ten  to 
thirty-five  minutes,  except  the  stomach,  which  remains  contracted. 
The  modifications  of  volume  in   the  orj  B  alterations  in 

respective  situation.  In  the  dry  hot  room  the  lungs  and 
heart  drop  below  the  diaphragm.  The  abdominal  organs  are 
pushed  down,  but  their  descent  is  lessened  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  bowels.  '.  .  .  The  investigation  of  the  elasticity  of  the  organs 
is  quite  novel,  and  depends  on  the  possibility  of  comparing  the 
phonendoscopic  trace  made  at  the  maximum  of  dilatation  with 
those  obtained  during  contraction  and  in  the  normal  state.  .  .  . 
The  elasticity  of  the  organs  varies  with  age  and  conditions  of 
health  or  illness.  An  organ  dilates  and  contracts  more  in  youth 
than  in  age,  and  more  in  health  than  in  sickness.  Turkish  baths 
then  are  not  only  to  be  recommended  as  a  method  of  gymnastics 
for  the  organs  in  health,  but  they  constitute  a  valuable  means  of 
judging  of  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  organs  and  of  aiding  the 
action  of  the  stomach  and  intestines." — Translation  made  J  or 
The  Literary  Degest. 


THAWING  WATER-PIPES  WITH   ELECTRICITY. 

SINCE  the  account  of  this  feat  quoted  in  a  recent  issue,  many 
similar  achievements  have  been  reported.  One  authority 
claims  that  the  continuance  of  the  practise  will  be  fatal  to  the 
pipes,  while  others  laugh  at  his  predictions.     From  Prof.  Fred- 
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Ml   rtfOD  "h     I  II  \  Wl  ni.    FROZEN    PIPE. 

erick  Bedell  of  Cornell  University  comes  the  following  account  of 
experiments  in   this  direction  made  by  himself 
and  Prof.  <i.  S.    Moler,       lie  ^avs  : 

"The  pipe  was  a  four-inch  cast-iron  main  weighing  nineteen 
and  one-quarter  pounds  per  foot.  Attachment  was  made  in  the 
dynamo  laboratory  and  in  the  chemical  building,  and  a  current  of 

imperefl  was  maintained,  ept  on  the  pipe 

viiile.      After  five  hours  and  forty  minutes  the  ice  was  heard 

lid  and  tiie  pipe  almost  immediately  opened  up.     The  length 

of  main  was  a  little  over  one  hundred  f.  et.      Current  was  carried 

dynamo   1..  to   the   chemical    budding   by  No.  1 

•   wire   in  which   th<  vi  Its  drop.      A  pressure 

equired  at   the  terminals  of  the  water-pipe.      The 

Bgly  i.  (40 watts  or  about  2  horse-power." 


The  following  facts  are  taken  from  The  Western  Electrician, 
Chicago  : 

"Successful  tests  were  also  made  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  the  latter  by  E.  G.  Pratt,  manager  of  the  Capital 
City  Electric  Light  Company.  An  amusing  instance  was  reported 
from   Plymouth.  Ind.     An  Ass  despatch   from   that 

place  says  :  '  Hardly  had  the  heavy  arc  wires  been  connected  with 
the  mains  and  a  circuit  established,  when  every  telephone  bell  in 
town  began  to  ring.  Most  of  the  ground  connections  to  the  tele- 
phone-system are  made  by  attaching  the  wire  to  water-pipes. 
The  mams  could  soon  be  thawed  if  the  people  could  stand  the 
noise  of  the  bell-ringing. ' 

"I.  M.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Record,  gives  a 
note  of  warning.  He  says  :  '  I  have  used  electricity  for  several 
years  to  thaw  frozen  pipes  and  heat  water  passing  through  the 
same  for  warm- water  purposes.  This  system  is  not  practicable, 
as  electrolysis  takes  place  and  is  liable  to  destroy  all  the  pipe  in 
the  circuit.  When  the  water  liberates  the  hydrogen  which  unites 
with  the  carbonic  oxid  of  the  iron  the  temperature  rises  and  con- 
densation takes  place  in  the  electric  current  and  unites  with  the 
hydrogen  and  oxid,  thereby  forming  sulfuropholena.  This  will 
dissolve  iron  very  quickly.  I  have  a  sample  of  pipe  ruined  in 
about  forty  minutes  that  was  over  200  feet  long  and  iy£  inches  in 
diameter.'  Mr.  Johnson's  phraseology  and  reasoning  are  not 
very  clear,  and  Mr.  Soden  thinks  that  the  danger  from  electroly- 
sis is  not  great." 

According  to  The  Electrical  World,  March  11,  F.  H.  Soden, 
the  Chicago  engineer  quoted  at  the  end  of  the  above  extract,  has 
systematized  this  employment  of  the  electric  current,  and  it  gives 
several  instances  of  his  successful  work.  The  accompanying  cut 
shows  his  arrangement  of  apparatus.  Regarding  priority  in  the 
general  method  Electricity  has  the  following  to  say  : 

"Marshal  John  Doar,  of  Cumberland,  Wis.,  claims  to  be  the 
first  man  in  Wisconsin,  or  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  to  suc- 
cessfully thaw  out  frozen  water-pipes  by  electricity.  A  despatch 
to  the  Milwaukee  Journal  from  Cumberland  states  that  'Mr. 
Doar  conceived  the  idea  that  this  could  be  done  and  worked  out 
the  theory  several  days  in  advance  of  the  Wisconsin  University 
professors.  He  has  used  this  plan  successfully  on  frozen  water- 
pipes  in  Cumberland  which  are  seven  and  a  half  feet  below  the 
surface  and  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way  without  great 
expense  for  excavating.  He  uses  a  current  of  100  volts,  and  it  re- 
quires about  four  minutes  to  do  the  work. '" 

Electricity  concludes  that  we  shall  hear  very  little  more  about 
this  or  any  similar  case  for  a  few  months.     It  says  : 

"As  summer  is  at  hand  and  water-pipes  everywhere  in  the 
country  will  soon  be  out  of  danger  from  frost,  any  dispute  in  this 
matter  is  not  likely  to  create  more  than  a  languid  interest." 


Hair-Planting.— A  Turkish  physician,  we  are  told  by  The 
British  Medical  Journal,  February  2?,  has  been  experimenting 
successfully  on  the  transplanting  of  hairs,  one  by  one,  to  bald 
parts  of  the  scalp.  His  results  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  im- 
bility  in  the  complete  renewal  of  a  lost  head  of  hair  by  this 
means,  altho  the  amount  of  time  and  patience  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  task  would  be  considerable,  to  say  the 
least.  The  physician,  Dr.  Mcnahem  Hodara,  tried  his  experi- 
ments in  tlie  case  of  a  disease  that  had  removed  part  of  his  pa- 
tient's hair.  To  quote  the  account:  "Briefly  stated,  his  plan 
was  to  scarify  the  bare  surface  and  to  implant  thereon  hairs  re- 
moved from  other  parts  of  the  patient's  head.  The  hairs  used 
tor  the  purpose  were  trimmed  with  scissors  at  each  end.  Some 
four  weeks  after  implantation  a  certain  number  of  the  hairs  were 
found  to  have  taken  root,  and  in  no  long  time  a  goodly  nev 
was  produced.  Encouraged  by  these  results,  Dr.  Hodara  has 
since  applied  the  method  in  other  cases  of  baldness  following 
favus,  and  he  thinks  himself  justified  in  stating  that  ' clinically 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  very  curious  fact — that  small  bun- 
dles of  hair  stems  cut  with  scissors  and  implanted  in  the  incisions 
made  with  the  scantier  can  take  root  and  grow,  forming  in  time 
long  and  viable  hairs.'  By  microscopic  examination  lie  has  satis- 
fied himself  that  after  some  weeks  a  real  new  bulb  forms  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  implanted  hair.      Dr.  Iloadra's  results  are  inter- 
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esting  in  themselves,  and  still  more  in  the  promise  which  they 
appear  to  offer  of  further  results,  undreamed  of,  or  at  any  rate 
unmentioned,  by  the  ingenious  author.  Why  should  not  the  same 
treatment  be  applied  m  cases  of  ordinary  baldness?  Many  bald 
men  would  gladly  submit  to  have  their  scalps  plowed  and  after- 
ward sown  with  new  hairs  if  there  was  a  reasonable  hope  of  even 
a  moderate  harvest  This  new  system  of  capilliculture  opens  out 
stdl  larger  possibilities.  Dr.  Hodara  takes  the  hairs  which  he 
-  into  the  furrows  made  by  his  scarifier  from  the  patient's 
own  head.  But  alas!  there  are  unfortunates  whose  denuded  polls 
could  not  supply  even  the  few  stray  hairs  required.  There  ap- 
to  be  no  reason  why  in  such  cases  the  necessary  material 
could  not  be  got  from  some  one  with  whom  nature  has  dealt  in 
less  Stepmotherly  fashion  in  the  matter  of  hair.  Again,  the  new 
method  seems  to  be  likely  to  make  hair  dyes  superfluous.  In  the 
scarifier  elderly  persons  will  have  a  means  of  repairing  the  'irrep- 
arable outrage  '  of  years,  and  younger  folks  whose  rutil antes 
of  too  fiery  a  hue  make  them  conspicuous  among  their  fel- 
lows may  hope  to  substitute  for  their  natural  locks  a  fine  head  of 
jet-black,  nut-brown,  or  golden  hair." 


THE   SPECIFIC    POISON    OF    DIPHTHERIA. 

T  N  an  earlier  investigation  Prof.  P.  Ehrlich  called  attention," 
A  says  Gaea,  Leipsic,  March,  "to  substances  that  are  present 
in  the  poison  of  diphtheria  along  with  the  toxin  itself  and  that 
are  neutralized,  like  this,  by  the  antitoxin,  altho  thei*"  harmfulness 
is  much  less  than  that  of  the  true  toxin.  These  substances,  called 
by  Ehrlich  toxoids,  increase  when  bouillon  containing  diphtheria- 
poison  is  allowed  to  stand,  while  the  toxin,  on  the  contrary,  de- 
creases. "     The  description  continues  : 

"Of  the  three  kinds  of  toxoids  (protoxoid,  syntoxoid,  and  epi- 
toxoid),  epitoxoid  is  present  in  the  fresh  poison,  but  when  the 
poison  stands  for  a  time,  as  more  recent  investigations  have 
shown,  there  is  apparently  a  decrease.  On  this  account  we  must 
regard  the  epitoxoid  as  a  primary  product  of  the  diphtheria  bacil- 
lus, and  not  as  an  alteration-product  of  the  already-formed  toxin. 
To  distinguish  epitoxoid  from  the  other  toxoids,  which  are  such 
alteration-products,  Ehrlich  now  calls  it  toxone. 

"The  investigator  undertook  also  to  find  out  more  about  the 
properties  of  the  poison  by  experimenting  on  its  partial  neutrali- 
zation with  antitoxin.  By  means  of  graphic  representation  of  his 
results,  he  gets  what  he  calls  a  'poison -spectrum,'  which  exhibits 
the  manner  in  which  toxin  and  toxoid  are  neutralized  by  given 
doses  of  antitoxin,  beginning  with  their  highest  capacity  for  neu- 
tralization.    These  investigations  now  show  the  following  results : 

"The  diphtheria  bacillus  produces  various  toxins  and  toxones, 
which  are  altogether  neutralized  by  antitoxin. 

"The  toxins  (and  also  the  toxones)  are  not  simple  bodies,  but 
separate  into  several  constituents,  which  are  distinguished  by  their 
different  powers  of  neutralization  by  antitoxin.  Thus  we  may 
distinguish  in  decreasing  order  prototoxin,  deuterotoxin,  and  tri- 
totoxin  as  a  typical  group.  The  tritotoxin  has  the  least  affinity 
for  antitoxin,  but  this  is  greater  than  that  of  toxone. 

"It  must  further  be  noted  that  each  kind  of  toxin  may  exist  in 
either  of  two  forms,  distinguished  by  the  Greek  letters  a  and  ji 
[alpha  and  beta].  The  alpha  form  of  all  toxins  easily  changes 
into  toxoids,  whereby  a  poison  of  half -strength,  hemitoxin,  is 
formed.  The  beta  modifications  differ  in  their  behavior.  The 
most  stable  is  the  beta-deuterotoxin,  whose  perfect  development 
gives  to  poison-bouillon  a  uniform  toxicity  (test-poison). 

"To  explain  these  facts  we  must  assume  that  there  are  in  the 
poison-molecule  two  independent  atomic  systems.  One  unites 
with  the  antitoxin,  while  to  the  other  is  due  the  specific  poisoning 
power.  Almost  the  same  is  true  of  the  toxones,  whose  poison- 
system  of  atoms  is  merely  weaker. 

"Singularly  different  atomic  systems  are  to  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Morgenroth,  in  rennet. 

"The  first  atomic-system  is  active  in  the  cold,  but  the  poison- 
system  only  when  the  temperature  is  higher. 

"The  more  complex  structure  of  the  atomic  poison-system 
makes  it  less  durable  than  the  other,  which  explains  the  altera- 
tion of  toxin  to  toxone 

"The  anti-substance  generated  by  the  poisons  unites  with  one 


of  the  atomic  groups  and  so  tears  apart  the  whole  poison-mole- 
cule,  so  that  it  is  rendered  innocuous. 

"Specific  antitoxins  can  be  produced  with  toxoids  also,  and  not 
by  means  of  toxins  alone.  An  immunization  by  means  of  toxoids 
can  in  some  cases  effect  a  cure  directly. 

"In  natural  immunization,  in  which  not  the  separate  poisons 
but  the  one  that  causes  the  illness  comes  in  question,  the  toxones, 
of  course,  have  considerable  to  do. 

"Ehrlich  believes  that  the  isolation  and  chemical  analysis  of  the 
specific  poisons  will  not  be  soon  accomplished,  on  account  cf  the 
highly  complex  constitution  of  the  diphtheria  culture,  but  he  ex- 
pects without  delay  to  investigate  the  toxoids  by  means  of  the 
methods  of  research  already  indicated  by  him." — Translation 
made/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


Ten  Prize  Hygienic  Rules.— The  following  maxims 
won  a  prize  offered  in  1S97  by  the  Parisian  publishers  Hachette  & 
Company  for  the  ten  most  effectual  rules  for  the  preservation  of 
mental  and  bodily  health.  The  author,  Dr.  Decornet  of  Ferte- 
sur-Aube,  won  over  five  hundred  competitors.  The  rules,  as 
translated  in  The  Lancet,  run  thus:  1.  Genera]  Hygiene:  Rise 
early,  go  to  bed  early,  and  in  the  mean  time  keep  yourself  occu- 
pied. 2.  Respiratory  Hygiene  :  Water  and  bread  sustain  life, 
but  pure  air  and  sunlight  are  indispensable  for  health.  3.  Gastro- 
intestinal Hygiene  :  Frugality  and  sobriety  are  the  best  elixir  for 
a  long  life.  4.  Epidermal  Hygiene  :  Cleanliness  preserves  from 
rust ;  the  best-kept  machines  last  longest.  5.  Sleep  Hygiene  :  A 
sufficiency  of  rest  repairs  and  strengthens  ;  too  much  rest  weakens 
and  makes  soft.  6.  Clothes  Hygiene  :  He  is  well  clothed  who 
keeps  his  body  sufficiently  warm,  safeguarding  it  from  all  abrupt 
changes  of  temperature  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  per- 
fect freedom  of  motion.  7.  House  Hygiene :  A  house  that  is 
clean  and  cheerful  makes  a  happy  home.  8.  Moral  Hygiene: 
The  mind  reposes  and  resumes  its  edge  by  means  of  relaxation 
and  amusement,  but  excess  opens  the  door  to  the  passions  and 
these  attract  the  vices.  9.  Intellectual  Hygiene  :  Gaiety  conduces 
to  love  of  life  and  love  of  life  is  the  half  of  health  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  sadness  and  gloom  help  on  old  age.  10.  Professional 
Hygiene:  Is  it  your  brain  that  feeds  you?  Don't  allow  your 
arms  and  your  legs  to  become  ankylosed.  Dig  for  a  livelihood, 
but  don't  omit  to  burnish  your  intellect  and  elevate  your  thoughts. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

The  Lalande  Prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  conferred 
upon  Prof.  S.  C.  Chandler,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  recognition  of  "ihe 
splendor,  the  importance,  and  the  variety  "  of  his  astronomical  work  ;  the 
Damoiseau  prize  upon  Dr.  George  William  Hill,  of  Washington,  for  his  re- 
searches in  mathematics  and  astronomy  ;  and  the  Henry  Wilde  prize  on 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of  Washington,  for  his  reseaches  in  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. 

A  LIST  of  women  astronomers,  compiled  from  Ribiere's  Les  Femmes  dans 
la  Science,  contains  the  names  of  seventeen  American  women  of  to-day  who 
h?ve  taken  part  in  computations  or  are  engaged  in  teaching  astronomy, 
and  twelve  who  are  working  in  astronomical  photography.  Among  these, 
Miss  Ida  C.  Martin,  Miss  Dr.  Dorothea  Klumpke  (now  in  the  Paris  Obser- 
vatory), and  Mrs.  M.  P.  Fleming  have  attained  distinction  for  original 
research. 

"AN  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Branson  has  been  read  before  the 
Leeds  Naturalists  Club  and  Scientific  Association,"  says  Industries  and 
Iron.  "He  made  experiments  with  sound  waves  and  with  the  Hertzian 
waves  to  illustrate  the  dissimilarity  of  the  radiations  of  the  atmosphere 
and  of  the  ether.  The  gradations  which  may  be  observed  between  sound, 
light,  heat,  and  electrical  waves  were  demonstrated  by  means  of  models  and 
diagrams,  and  the  following  table  was  given  : 


Vibrations  per  second. 

288,224,000,000,000,000 
1,125.899,906.842,624 

562,949,953,421,312 

281,474.076,710,656 

70,368,744,177,664 

67,108,864 

32,768 
4,096 

32 
16 


Roentgen  rays. 

Photographic  limit  of  solar  spec- 
trum. 

Green  light. 

Infra  red. 

Heat  rays  of  solar  spectrum. 

Electric  oscillations  in  Hertz  reso- 
nator. 

Audible  vibration. 

Music,  highest  note. 

Music,  lowest  note. 

Water  surface-waves  of  minimum 
velocity. 
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BUDDHISTIC    MONKS    IN    CHINA. 

THE  remarkable  resemblances  in  doctrinal  teachings  and 
tenets  between  Buddhism  and  Christianity  have  led,  or 
misled,  scholars  at  times  to  regard  the  latter  as  more  or  less  an 
offshoot  of  the  former.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  apocry- 
phal life  of  Christ  that  was  discovered  about  ten  years  ago  and 
pretended  to  describe  the  external  and  internal  history  of  Jesus 
between  His  twelfth  and  his  thirtieth  year,  located  Him  in  Bud- 
dhistic surroundings  during  the  greater  part  of  this  interval. 
The  similarity  between  the  two  religions  includes  religious  ob- 
servances, among  them  the  monastic  institutions  as  an  organiza- 
tion of  people  especially  devoted  to  religious  work  and  worship. 
And  just  as  Mount  Athos  is  the  headquarters  of  the  monastic  sys- 
tem of  the  Eastern  church,  where  there  are  nearly  two  dozen 
large  cloisters  with  hundreds  of  monks,  so  for  the  Buddhistic 
monks  the  center  and  headquarters  are  the  island  of  Pu-to-ssan. 
The  particulars  of  an  extended  visit  to  this  singular  island  are 
given  by  the  German  scholar  and  missionary.  Hackmann,  in  sev- 
eral recent  issues  of  the  Christliche  Welt  (Nos.  i,  3,  and  4  of  the 
current  year),  and  from  this  source  we  glean  the  following  data  : 

The  methods  and  manner  in  which  the  monks  live  on  this 
island,  and  the  kind  and  character  of  their  religious  observances, 
remind  the  visitor  strongly  of  those  seen  in  the  monastic  institu- 
tions of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Catholic  churches.  Long 
and  frequent  prayers,  begun  as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  meditations  and  responses  make  up  a  large  proportion  of 
these  observances.  The  observances  show  a  strong  influence  of 
the  Tibetan  type  of  Buddhism,  and  the  Kwan-yin  of  Tibet  has 
almost  entirely  supplanted  the  Indian  Buddha.  In  all  of  these 
observances  the  name  O-mi-to  occurs  again  and  again,  this  being 
the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  Indian  companion  of  Buddha, 
Omitabhas.  This  name  O-mi-to  is  heard  in  almost  endless  and 
really  tiresome  frequency.  In  connection  with  these  observances 
instruments  of  various  kinds  are  employed,  such  as  small  bells, 
horns,  etc.,  to  give  expression  to  the  regular  rimes  of  the  liturgy. 
The  observances  are  largely  of  a  mechanical  kind  and  do  not 
make  the  impression  of  fervency  or  deep  devotion.  An  ordinary 
service  of  this  kind  consumes  about  half  an  hour. 

The  number  of  monks  in  the  various  cloisters  on  this  island  is 
rot  exactly  known.  There  are  two  predominating  institutions  of 
this  kind  which  harbor  together  some  six  hundred  ;  but  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  smaller  cloisters  with  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
occupants.  In  addition  to  the  monks  the  cloisters  have  also  as 
occupants  a  number  of  servants,  whose  business  it  is  to  perform  the 
harder  manual  work,  such  as  attending  to  the  farm,  the  garden, 
etc.  Each  cloister  has  extensive  lands,  much  of  which  is  very  valu- 
able and  in  a  good  state  of  culture.  The  monks  themselves  never 
assist  in  farm  or  garden  work,  or  in  any  manual  labor  of  this  kind. 
When  their  religious  services  have  been  completed  they  spend 
their  time  mostly  in  idleness,  talking,  laughing,  joking,  and 
generally  in  enjoying  themselves.  Not  a  few  engage  in  opium- 
smoking,  others  beg  wherever  they  get  an  opportunity,  and  all 
are  on  the  alert  to  see  something  new  or  get  sight  of  a  stranger. 
Excursions  to  the  island  of  Pu-to-ssan  are  frequent,  and  when 
they  occur  the  monks  swarm  around  the  visitors  like  (lies  around 
honey.  No  matter  what  part  of  the  island  the  stranger  may  visit, 
the  shaved  head  of  a  Buddhistic  monk  is  sure  to  put  in  its  appear- 
ance to  satisfy  curiosity  or  to  beg  for  alms.  They  are,  however, 
never  impudent,  but  rather  willing  to  be  helpful  and  in  fact 
sometimes  officiously  so.  The  questions  they  ask  are  usually  of 
a  naive  character,  the  first  inquiry  always  being:  "Where  do  you 
come  from?"  followed  by  other  personal  questions  as  to  name. 
Station,  business,  cost  of  journey,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  Chi- 
nese national  tendencies.  In  case  the  visitor  enters  a  temple  he 
i^  sure  to  be  subjected  to  a  second  personal  examination,  but  this 
■  '1  by  an  invitation  to  take  tea.  It  always  causes  sur- 
among  the  monks  that  strangers  take  an  interest  in  their 
m1  still  more  that  they  know  the  names  of  their  idols 
and  imagi 

In  addition  to  the  monks  the  island  is  full  of  hermits,  but  these 


are  rather  rarely  seen.  While,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
abbe  of  the  chief  cloister,  there  are  about  forty  monasteries  on 
the  island,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  or  more  places  to  which 
hermits  have  retired.  In  external  appearances,  too,  the  hermits 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  monks.  They  allow  their  hair 
to  grow  and  fall  in  long  switches  over  their  backs.  They  do  not 
wear  the  gray  or  yellow  cloaks  of  the  begging  monks,  but  a  pecul- 
iar loose  garment  of  yellow  color.  They  usually  live  in  small 
huts,  sometimes  in  caves,  but  in  the  severity  of  the  winter  seek 
refuge  in  the  cloisters.  Rather  strangely  the  hermits  take  great 
delight  in  the  beauties  of  nature  and  cultivate  fine  flowers.  Like 
the  monks  they  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  jolly  disposition  and  seem  to 
enjoy  their  life  most  thoroughly.  Among  these  hermits  are  found 
the  best  remnants  of  genuine  Buddhism. —  Translation  made  for 
The   Literary  Digest. 


THE    REACTION    IN    BIBLICAL  CRITICISM. 

THAT  a  reaction  against  the  advanced  positions  of  the  more 
radical  type  and  school  of  modern  critics  had  set  in  became 
particularly  evident  by  the  massive  volume  of  Harnack  two 
years  ago  on  the  "  Chronology  of  the  New-Testament  Literature," 
in  which  he,  himself  a  leading  representative  of  the  critical  clans, 
insisted  that  more  credence  should  be  given  to  the  traditions  of 
the  early  church  in  reference  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
New-Testament  books;  and,  secondly,  he  claimed  that  a  space  of 
forty  years  would  suffice  as  an  historical  background  necessary 
for  the  explanation  of  these  New-Testament  books.  This  decided 
innovation  in  the  direction  of  conservatism  and  reaction  was  fol- 
lowed by  others,  especially  Professor  Julicher,  of  Marburg,  in  the 
department  of  New-Testament  literature,  and  the  example  has 
proved  contagious  in  this  department  of  the  Old  Testament  also. 
For  several  years  a  number  of  writers  from  the  ministerial  ranks 
of  Germany — for  the  academic  theologians  as  yet  to  a  man  adhere 
at  least  to  the  literary  substratum  of  the  Wellhausen  theory — 
notably  Pastor  Rupprecht  and  Dr.  Ad.  Zahn,  of  Stuttgart,  have 
published  some  vigorous  researches  defending  the  old-time  posi- 
tions in  reference  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  latest 
and  most  complete  work  of  this  character  is  the  "  Wissenschaft- 
licher  Handbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,"  by  Rup- 
precht, which  is  the  first  attempt  for  over  a  generation,  in  fact, 
since  the  days  of  Keil,  to  maintain  on  the  ground  of  critical  rea- 
sons and  on  the  basis  of  scientific  methods  the  traditional  views 
of  the  church,  including  such  claims  as  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Isaiah  authorship  of  Is.  xl.  66,  the  authentic- 
ity of  Daniel,  and  even  the  Solomonic  origin  of  the  Preacher.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  this  school  of  critical  reactionists  is  the 
conviction  of  the  success  of  their  attacks  on  the  modern  views  and 
the  certainty  that  they  represent  that  truth  which  ultimately  must 
prevail.  The  trend  and  tendency  of  the  school  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  "Schlusswort,  "  in  Rupprecht's  Introduction,  p.  506  soo., 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  thoughts: 

The  position  maintained  in  this  work  does  not  stand  alone.  It 
is  in  full  agreement  with  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  church,  whose  works  modern  critics  have  thought 
it  advisable  simply  to  ignore.  The  present  work  goes  back  to  the 
great  representatives  of  theology  in  the  Reformation  and  post- 
Reformation  period,  and  if  it  has  been  successful  in  drawing 
anew  the  eyes  of  the  church  to  these  teachers  of  a  genuine  theol- 
ogy and  science,  a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished.  Pot  such  a 
return  the  people  of  our  day  are  evidently  preparing  more  and 
more,  and  it  is  becoming  evident  that  they  are  more  than  sal 
with  tlie  sinn  song  of  the  modem  type  of  naturalistic  non-theology 
and  are  seeking  for  a  firmer  basis  upon  which  to  stand  tor  their 
acceptance  of  the  Scriptures.  Then,  too,  the  number  of  theolo- 
gians in  England,  America,  and  Germany  who  are  taking  this  con- 
servative view  with  reference  to  biblical  criticism  is  constantly  on 
the  increase.  The  cry  is  now,  "Hack  to  tradition!"  "Hack  to 
Christ  and  His  testimony  !  "  It  is  being  more  and  more  recog- 
nized that  progress  in  biblical  science  is  not  to  be  found  in  antag- 
onism  to  the  teachings  of  ancient   traditions,  but  in  c  mformity 
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with  them.  Ami  it  is  probably  most  notable  of  all  that  those  very 
men  who  have  been  most  determined  m  raising  this  new  issue  m 
the  interests  of  a  conservative  biblical  criticism  are  themselves 
members  of  the  liberal  school.  Prominent  among  these  are  Har- 
nack  and  Julicher.  The  position  assumed  by  the  former  is  an 
epoch-making  event  in  biblical  criticism,  and  in  principle  is  a 
veritable  catastrophe  for  modern  negative  and  compromising  criti- 
cism. Who  would  have  thought  this  possible,  that  Harnack,  origi- 
nally from  conservative  Lutheran  extraction,  but  later  lost  to  the 
teachings  of  his  father  and  his  church,  should  now  after  so  many 
-  v  return  to  many  of  his  former  teachings!  Is  it 
lat  this  Saul,  who  has  for  years  troubled  the  church,  is 
to  become  a  Paul  to  upbuild  the  congregation  of  Christ?  Har- 
nack now  agrees  in  principle  with  Theodor  Zahn,  of  Erlangen, 
that  the  traditional  conception  of  the  New-Testament  books  fur- 
nishes a  solid  historical  basis  for  their  interpretation.  The  logi- 
llarnack's  position  are  absolutely  destructive 
to  modern  biblical  criticism,  even  as  represented  by  mediating 
theologians,  such  as  Kantzsch.  Driver,  and  Briggs.  Since  Har- 
oack's  principle  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  tradition  has  en- 
tered the  arena  of  critical  debate,  the  days  of  destructive  biblical 
criticism  are  numbered.  There  are  reasons  confidently  to  expect 
that  within  twenty  years  there  will  be  as  little  left  of  the  Well- 
ies school  of  Old-Testament  criticism  as  there  is  now  left  of 
the  similar  New-Testament  school  once  so  valiantly  championed 
by  Bauer  and  the  Tubingen  men. 

The  sanguine  expectations  and  the  scent  of  coming  victory 
expressed  by  Rupprecht  are  shared  by  Dr.  Ad.  Zahn,  who  dedi- 
cated a  recent  work  to  Rupprecht  "in  honor  of  his  victory." 
Others  are  rather  slow  in  believing  that  Rupprecht 's  attack  all 
along  the  line  will  result  in  any  material  gain  for  the  conservative 
side.  The  Beweis  des  Glaubens,  No.  i,  contains  two  articles  on 
this  reactionary  work,  one  by  the  editor,  Professor  Zockler,  who 
believes  that  there  is  some  strength  in  the  attack,  and  another  by 
Professor  Oettli,  who  regards  the  entire  production  as  a  "begging 
of  the  question  "  and  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  worthless. 
The  same  position  practically  is  taken  by  Professor  KSnig  in  the 
Theol.  Liter aturblatt,  of  Leipsic,  No.  i.  It  seems,  however, 
that  Rupprecht's  bold  challenge  to  the  entire  modern  Old-Testa- 
ment critical  school  may  compel  a  reopening  of  all  the  leading 
questions  and  problems  involved. —  Translation  ?nade  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


DOES  THE   PROTESTANT  CHURCH    NEED 
MONKS  AND   NUNS? 

PHE  question  whether  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  the 
*•  Protestant  church  and  her  work  to  establish  a  monastic 
system,  modified  in  accordance  with  her  spirit  and  her  needs,  is 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  pamphlet  which  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  Germany  and  has  elicited  a  rather  sur- 
prising amount  of  favorable  comment  in  Protestant  papers,  for 
instance,  the  Christliche  Welt.  The  brochure  is  entitled  "Prot- 
estantisches  MSnchtum,"  and  is  published  in  Stuttgart.  It  is 
issued  anonymously,  but  is  generally  credited  to  a  prominent 
Protestant  theologian.  The  brochure  replies  quite  decidedly  in 
the  affirmative  to  the  question  involved.  The  trend  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  indicated  by  the  motto,  taken  from  i  Cor.  xi.  and  xii. 
and  cited  from  "Paul,"  while  independently,  and  as  the  motto  of 
"Paulines" — the  follower  of  Paul — are  added  the  words,  "Become 
poor  with  tne  poor  and  work  with  them."  The  run  of  thought  is 
in  substance  the  following  : 

Can  Protestantism  afford  to  consider  the  monastic  system  as  a 
relic  of  medievalism  and  simply  ignore  the  underlying  thought? 
In  this  system  have  been  found  world-controlling  powers,  and  in 
more  than  one  case  have  the  monks  and  the  religious  orders  saved 
the  world  for  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  These  agencies 
have  often  been  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  work  of  that 
church.  The  question  quite  naturally  arises  whether  the  Protes- 
tant church  shall  forego  the  assistance  of  such  or  a  similar  agency 
for  its  work,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  monastic  system  is 


something  purely  Catholic.  Is  not  a  Protestant  monastic  system 
possible?  To  this  we  unequivocally  say,  Yes.  If  the  Protestant 
church  is  to  realize  its  ideal,  and  is  to  become  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  is  to  penetrate  with  its  spirit  and  teachings  especially  the 
lower  and  the  poorer  masses,  who  are  largely  estranged  from  the 
Gospel,  then  a  class  of  workers  who  are  willing  to  deny  them- 
selves, become  poor  with  the  poor,  and,  like  Paul,  to  be  every- 
thing to  all  men,  will  prove  to  be  the  most  efficient  agency  for 
this  work.  Why  should  not  the  spirit  of  a  Franciscus  de  Assisi, 
with  its  absolute  devotion  and  sacrifice  to  the  service  of  the 
brethren,  find  expression  in  the  Protestant  church  ?  Can  not  the 
life  of  a  Paul,  who  in  this  regard,  too,  is  a  model  of  models,,  at 
least  be  imitated  in  our  own  day?  Small  beginnings  in  this 
direction  have  been  made  within  the  pale  of  Protestantism.  A 
German  theologian,  Gohre,  went  to  work  for  three  months  in  a 
factory  in  order  to  learn  the  world  of  thought  and  life  that  charac- 
terize this  class  of  people.  But  he  returned  to  his  calling  and  his 
new  departure  was  little  more  than  an  act  of  curiosity.  Another 
theologian,  Wiichler,  went  further  and  learned  a  trade  and  re- 
mained among  the  lowly,  even  connecting  himself  with  the  Social 
Democracy  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  Christianizing  this  order. 
He  was  a  true  forerunner  of  Protestant  monasticism,  but  he  had 
no  followers  and  therefore  failed.  The  Russian  Count  Tolstoy 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  it  compelled 
him  to  exchange  his  aristocratic  lot  for  the  life  of  a  simple  peas- 
ant. He  has  clung  to  his  passion  and  calling  with  wonderful 
tenacity. 

The  Protestant  church  of  to-day  needs  young  men  who  are  im- 
bued deeply  with  the  best  and  highest  culture  of  the  age,  but 
have  such  contempt  for  the  mere  material  advantages  and  ease 
that  they  will  be  willing  for  the  sak:  of  their  brethren  of  lower 
estate  to  sacrifice  themselves  and  what  they  have  to  the  needs  of 
these  people  by  becoming,  outwardly  at  least,  practically  one  of 
them.  Such  a  living  demonstration  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
will  win  for  its  principles  countless  numbers  who  are  now  cold  or 
indifferent.  The  world  will  ridicule  a  wealthy  or  highly  educated 
young  man  who  gives  up  his  station  in  life  and  goes  among  the 
peasants  and  the  day-laborers,  or  into  the  factory  or  mill  or  mine, 
in  order  by  such  personal  sacrifice  and  association  to  prove  the 
power  of  the  Gospel ;  but  such  experiences  should  not  frighten 
the  Christian.  Self-denial  is  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  the  monas- 
tic system,  and  it  is  by  such  self-denial  that  the  masses  can  best  be 
won.  The  sacrifice  of  the  regular  call  in  life,  the  adoption  of 
such  extraordinary  means  in  order  to  have  Christian  principles 
penetrate  the  lowly,  must  be  the  essential  idea  of  Protestant 
monasticism. 

Therefore,  too,  the  legalistic  and  monastic  features  that  char- 
acterize the  Roman  Catholic  order  must  be  absent.  The  whole 
must  be  a  voluntary  act  of  self-sacrifice.  No  binding  oath  as  to 
the  length  of  time  or  the  character  of  the  work  is  to  be  required. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Protes- 
tant church.  In  this  regard  the  principles  and  practises  in  vogue 
in  the  Deaconesses  order,  now  in  such  a  prosperous  condition 
throughout  the  Protestant  world,  would  serve  as  a  model  and 
guide.  Such  Protestant  monks  will  become  the  protagonists  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  Roman  Catholic  monks  are  for  the  papacy. 
Their  highest  service  will  be  that  of  the  Gospel  and  their  activity 
will  develop  untold  blessings.  As  soon  as  the  first  thousand  have 
enrolled  their  names  and  are  at  work  they  will  become  a  social 
and  religious  power  in  the  land.  They  will  effectively  destroy 
the  class  system  now  so  common  in  the  Christian  lands  and  so 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  church. 

And  side  by  side  with  the  Protestant  monk  there  will  be  the 
Protestant  nun.  She  will  become  a  workingwomen  in  the  facto- 
ries, a  waiter,  a  servant,  in  order  to  teach  other  women  what  a 
Christian  can  and  will  do  in  order  to  win  them  for  the  Gospel 
cause.  And  will  such  Protestant  monks  and  such  Protestant 
nuns  marry?  This  will  depend  upon  the  individual,  as  it  does  in 
all  other  cases.  The  mere  fact  that  he  or  she  has  been  consecrated 
to  this  life  does  not  of  a  necessity  prevent  marriage ;  it  may  in- 
deed even  commend  it,  altho  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of 
Paul,  may  make  such  a  step  unwise.  But  a  union  of  two  persons 
so  disposed  and  so  devoted  may  increase  their  usefulness  in  this 
direction  and  may  lead  to  the  consecration  of  their  children  to  a 
similar  life.  Such  a  monastic  marriage  will  present  the  true 
model  of  a  Christian  household  among  the  poor,  who  sadly  need 
such  living  examples  of  Christian  homes.  —  Translation  made  Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE     TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
MENT. 


NEW      TESTA- 


AS   the  result  of  several  years  of  painstaking  labor  on  the  part 
Mine  twenty  scholars  we  have  before  us  the  live  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament,  done  into  modern  English  from 
the  original  Greek  (Westcott  and  Hort's  text) .     This  is  not  the 
popularize  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  but  in 
some  respects  it  is  the  most  important.     The  translators,  in  their 
e,  make  the  following  statements: 

"In  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  the  Bible  has  been 
translated  into  the  every-day  language  of  the  natives  of  most 
countries,  but  the  language  of  our  Bible  is  still  the  English  of 
three  hundred  years  ago 

"  We  believe  that  the  New  Testament  will  be  better  understood 
by  modern  readers  if  presented  in  a  modern  form 

"Our  constant  effort  has  been  to  exclude  all  words  and  phrases 
not  used  in  current  English.  We  have,  however,  followed  the 
modern  practise  of  using  an  older  phraseology  in  the  rendering 
of  poetical  passages  and  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  the  language  of  prayer 

"The  present  translation  is  neither  a  revision  nor  a  paraphrase. 
In  this  translation  not  only  every  word,  but  also  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  every  word,  has  been  carefully  weighed,  and  an 
effort  made  to  give  the  exact  force  and  meaning  in  idiomatic- 
modern  English." 

Special  care  and  attention  have  been  devoted  to  the  translation 
of  the  numerous  parallel  passages  in  the  Gospels.  Other  distinc- 
tive features  of  the  translators'  work  are  :  the  numerous  quota- 
tions and  "borrowed  phrases"  from  the  Old  Testament  are  in  this 
translation  placed  in  special  type ;  the  values  of  measures  and 
coins  are  given  in  their  nearest  English  equivalents — and  these 
valuations  claim  to  be  more  accurate  than  those  given  in  popular 
commentaries  ;  those  passages  judged  by  Westcott  and  Hort  not 
to  have  originally  formed  part  of  the  work  in  which  they  occur, 
but  to  be  "stray  relics  from  the  Apostolic  or  sub-Apostolic  age," 
are  placed  between  square  brackets  ;  the  books  are  grouped  in  the 
accustomed  manner,  but  the  books  contained  in  each  group  are 
arranged  in  chronological  order  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
best  experts. 

The  Academy  makes  the  following  disparaging  comments  : 

"This  new  translation  is  a  concession  to  the 'less  educated,' 
and  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  New  Testament  presented 
in  current  English.  The  translators  declare  that  altho  the  Au- 
thorized and  Revised  Versions  are  valued  by  cultured  people  for 
their  antique  charm,  they  are  difficult  or  unintelligible  to  the 
masses.  Indeed  !  Few  things  are  further  from  the  truth.  The 
'Authorized'  Version  is  perfectly  understanded  of  the  people. 
The  utter  failure  of  the  Revised  Version  should  have  taught  the 
translators  of  Mowbray  House  that  the  '  less  educated  '  are  wedded 
to  the  splendid  older  version.  To  ofTer  them  a  Bible  written  in 
the  language  of  the  evening  press  is  almost  an  insult.  .  .  .  The 
twentieth  century,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  still  read  the  Bible  in 
those  pure  rhythms  of  the  Authorized  Version  which  are  conse- 
crated by  use  and  by  their  vigor  and  intrinsic  beauty." 

A  great  many  English  papers  have  adopted  the  same  attitude, 
■ome  even  regarding  the  attempt  to  translate  the  New  Testament 

into  the  English  of  today  as  a  desecration.      Of  this  rather  senti- 
mental ph..  adverse  criticism,  Mr.  William  .Stead  writes, 

in  The  Review  oj  Reviews: 

"Considering  the  difficulty  which  existed   in  getting  people  to 

read  the   Bible  at  all.  it  is  curious  that  so  many  pious  people 

should   be   so   indignant  at    a  company  of  students   who  devoted 
years  of   scanty  leisure   to  the   translations  of   th(  from 

the  original." 

The  Sunday  at  Home  (London)  admits  that  any  attempt  to 
render  the  Scriptures  more  intelligible  to  the  people  of  to-day  is 

worthy  of  Ctful  attention,  but  finds  the  work  "  vitiated 

ecided  underestimate  of  the  intelligibility  of 
our  Bible  to  the  common  people. "     The  writer  says: 


"  We  have  then  before  us  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  in 
colloquial  rather  than  literary  style.  It  is  the  style  of  the  street, 
of  the  newspaper  reporter.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  account  of 
the  Nativity. 

"So  Joseph  went  up  from  the  town  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee  to 
Bethlehem,  the  town  of  David,  in  Judea— because  he  belonged  to 
the  family  of  David  and  was  one  of  his  descendants — to  be  regis- 
tered. Mary,  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  him.  and  who 
was  shortly  to  become  a  mother,  went  to  be  registered  with  him. 
Her  time  came  while  they  were  there,  and  she  gave  birth  to  her 
first  child,  a  son.  And  as  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 
she  wrapped  him  up,  and  laid  him  in  a  manger  '  (Luke  ii.  4-7). 

"This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  what  the  reader  is  to  expect.  Or  to 
take  a  didactic  passage  : 

"'Therefore  I  tell  you,  men  will  be  forgiven  every  sin  and  slan- 
der, except  slander  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  will  not  be 
forgiven.  Whoever  speaks  against  the  Son  of  Man  will  be  for- 
given, while  whoever  speaks  against  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  be 
forgiven,  either  in  the  present  age,  or  in  the  age  to  come.  You 
must  either  assume  that  both  tree  and  fruit  are  good,  or  that  both 
tree  and  fruit  are  unhealthy,  since  it  is  by  its  fruit  that  a  tree  is 
judged.  You  offspring  of  vipers!  how  can  you,  bad  as  you  are, 
say  anything  good  ?  For  the  heart  is  the  source  of  the  words  on 
the  lips.  A  good  man,  from  his  good  stores,  produces  good 
things;  while  a  bad  man,  from  his  bad  stores,  produces  bad 
things.  I  tell  you,  that  for  every  trifling  remark  which  people 
make,  they  must  answer  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  For  it  is  your 
words  that  will  acquit  you,  and  your  words  that  will  condemn 
you'  (Matt.  xii.  31-37). 

"Our  readers  will  note  the  'pedestrian'  expressions  in  these 
extracts.  For  'espoused'  or  'betrothed  wife,'  we  have  'who  was 
engaged  to  be  married  '  ;  for  'idle  word,'  'trifling  remark  '  ;  and 
so  on  throughout.  The  translated  Bible  became  of  old  the  stand- 
ard of  literary  English;  are  such  phrases  to  mark  the  literature 
of  the  twentieth  century?  As  one  point,  characteristic  and  there- 
fore not  unimportant,  we  note  how  the  verb  get  plays  as  many 
parts  as  in  colloquial — shall  we  say  slovenly? — English.  'Get 
dinner  ready  for  me,  and  then  get  dressed  and  wait  on  me  ' 
(Luke  xvi.  8)  ;  '  Little  girl.  I  am  speaking  to  you,  get  up  '  (Mark 
v.  41)  ;  'While  I  was  still  on  my  way,  and  getting  close  to  Damas- 
cus' (Acts  xxii.  6)  ;  'The  lake  was  getting  rough  '(John  vi.  18)  ; 
'They  caught  sight  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  water,  and  getting 
near  the  boat'  (ver.  19)  ;  'As  Jesus  was  getting  near  Jerico  ' 
(Luke  xviii.  35).  The  Pharisee  in  the  Temple  pleads:  'I  fast 
twice  a  week  and  give  a  tenth  of  everything  I  get  to  God. '  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  is  made  to  say,  'It  is  always 
those  that  ask,  who  get'  (Matt.  vii.  7);  and  in  Gethsemane  He 
cries  to  His  sleeping  disciples,  'Get  up,  and  let  us  be  going' 
(Mark  xiv.  42). 

"Surely  neither  correctness  nor  elegance  demands  such  a  verb- 
of-all-work  ! 

"Several  fresh  renderings,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  will  be 
noted  by  the  reader.  Thus  our  Lord's  frequent 'Verily,  verily,' 
becomes  Believe  Me.  This  appears  to  us  felicitous.  For  'ever- 
lasting,' we  have  enduring,  a  change  which  suggests  the  influ- 
ence of  controversy.  'Hades,'  again,  is  the  Place  of  Death 
(Luke  xvi.  22),  (Acts.  ii.  27,  31);  and  'Hell,' or  'Gehenna,'  is 
the  Pit  (Matt.  v.  as).  '  Harlots  '  appears  as  prostitute!:  ;  will  the 
twentieth  century  understand  the  word  better?  The  difficult 
word  'publican'  becomes  ta.x  gatherer,  quite  correctly;  only 
with  our  association  many  a  sentence  has  an  odd  sound:  'If  you 
love  only  those  that  love  you,  what  recompense  will  you  get? 
Even  tax-gatherers  do  that !'    (Matt.  v.  46). 

"'Thou,'  and  'ye'  alike  become  you,  confusing,  of  course,  the 
singular  and  plural.  '  Brethren  '  appear  as  brothers.  '  Heaven  ' 
is  the  sky,  in  such  passages  as  'Why  are  you  (ialileans  standing 
hen-  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the  sky?  This  very  Jesus,  who  has 
been  taken  from  you  into  the  sky,  will  come  in  just  the  same  way 
as  you  have  seen  Him  going  there'  (Acts  i.  11).  Roman  and 
Jewish  money  are  given  in  their  English  (supposed)  equivalents; 

thus  in  the  parable  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  'the 
talents'  :  'He  gave  three  thousand  pounds  to  one,  twelve  hundred 
to  another,  and  six  hundred  to  a  third,  fixing  the  amount  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ability  of  each.'  So  in  the  incident  of  the  tribute 
money:  'Show  me  a  florin.'  The  laborers  in  the  vineyard  were 
each  to  receive  'two  shillings  a  day';  the  lost  piece  of  silver 
which  the  woman  swept  her  house  diligently  to  find,  was  also  a 
florin.      In    like  manner,  the    parable    of  the  unfaithful  steward 
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(Luke  xvi.),  '"How  much  do  you  owe  my  master?"  he 
asked  of  the  first.  "Four  hundred  and  forty  gallons  of  oil,"  the 
man  answered.  "There  is  your  agreement,"  he  said  ;  "sit  down 
at  once  and  make  it  read  two  hundred  and  twenty.  And  you," 
the  steward  said  to  the  next,  "  how  much  doyou  owe?"  "Seventy 
quarters  of  wheat,"  he  replied.  "Here  is  your  agreement,"  the 
steward  said;  "make  it  read  titty-six."'  Notesof  time  are  treated 
in  the  same  way.  as  'tour  in  the  afternoon'  (John  i.  39)  ;  'mid- 
day' (iv.  6)  ;  and 'about  one  o'clock '  (ver.  52).  We  quote  these 
interpretations,  not  to  indorse  them,  but  to  show  the  translators' 
method. 

"Several  phrases  found  by  ordinary  readers  obscure  from  their 
curtness  are  rendered  by  a  paraphrase.  Thus  in  the  parable  just 
'  The  master  complimented  the  false  steward  on  the  shrewd- 
of  his  conduct.  And  indeed  worldly  men  are  shrewder  in 
dealing  with  their  fellows  than  those  who  are  truly  enlightened.' 
A  different  instance  is  in  Matt.  v.  iS.  'Believe  me,  till  the  earth 
and  the  sky  disappear,  not  even  the  dot  of  an  "i  "  or  the  cross  of 
•  "t"  will  disappear  from  the  Law — not  until  all  is  done.'" 


VARYING    VIEWS  ON    CHURCH    UNITY. 

SME  of  the  religious  papers  are  discussing  the  subject  of 
church  unity  again,  its  conditions,  prospects,  and  possibili- 
with  the  result  of  showing  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on 
these  points.  Thus  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  devotes  one 
of  its  series  of  articles  on  the  organization,  belief,  and  character 
of  Congregational  churches  to  showing  why  Congregationalists 
do  not  advise  church  unity.  After  speaking  of  the  proposals 
made  to  Pope  Leo,  by  the  Episcopal  church  and  by  other  churches 
in  recent  years,  concerning  a  basis  of  unity.  The  Congregation- 
alist  says : 

"  There  are  some  Congregationalists  who  advocate  church  unity. 
We  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  them.  We  only  remark  that  the 
unity  they  advocate  would  destroy  Congregationalism.  For  it  is 
the  genius  of  Congregationalism  that  each  local  church  is  suffi- 
cient in  itself.  It  administers  its  own  government,  forms  and 
adopts  its  own  statement  of  belief,  elects  its  own  officers.  It  can 
not  acknowledge  the  right  of  any  person  or  organization  outside 
of  itself  to  dictate  its  faith  or  its  administration.  It  is  essentially 
a  democracy. 

"  But  Congregationalists  welcome  fellowship  with  all  bodies  of 
believers  in  Christ  calling  themselves  churches.  They  have  pre- 
sented as  a  basis  of  unity  the  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  as  re- 
vealing God's  will,  discipleshipof  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Savior, 
membership  in  His  church,  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  interpre- 
ting the  Scriptures  and  administering  the  church.  They  are 
willing  that  Episcopalians  and  Methodists  should  be  ruled  through 
bishops  and  Presbyterians  through  elders.  Baptists  may  im- 
merse, Dunkards  may  wear  gray  hats  and  poke  bonnets,  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  God  may  wash  one  another's  feet. 
Congregationalists  do  not  insist  that  their  forms  of  government 
or  their  creeds  shall  be  adopted  by  these  brethren,  in  order  to  the 
fellowship  which  is  union  in  Christ.  Congregationalists  seek 
with  all  these  churches  'mutual  acquaintance  and  fellowship,  co- 
operation in  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  the  prevention  of 
rivalries  between  competing  churches  in  the  same  field. '  They 
desire  '  some  form  of  federation  which  shall  express  to  the  world 
their  common  purpose  and  confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
which  shall  have  for  its  object  to  make  visible  their  fellowship,  to 
remove  misunderstandings,  and  to  aid  their  consultations  in  es- 
tablishing the  kingdom  of  God. '  This  is  the  attitude  of  Congre- 
gationalists toward  the  unity  of  believers,  as  expressed  by  the 
National  Council  of  1895." 

In  an  editorial  on  the  same  general  subject  The  Presbyterian 
Banner  (Pittsburg)  takes  the  position  that  the  unity  which  the 
Christian  churches  emphatically  need  and  which  they  should 
strive  for  is  not  a  binding  together  by  external  and  mechanical 
means,  but  a  unity  of  the  Spirit,  a  oneness  of  spiritual  life.  It 
continues : 

"This  is  the  kind  of  unity  that  is  now  pervading  and  harmo- 
nizing the  universal  church.     It  is  a  growing  spirit  that  is  mani- 


festing itself  in  all  churches  and  is  in  the  very  air.  The  Catholics 
can  no  more  escape  it  than  can  the  Congregationalists.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  conscious  efforts  and  cunning  schemes  toward  union, 
but  of  the  growth  of  Christian  life.  Programs  of  church  unity 
are  not  its  producing  cause,  but  its  product.  It  has  already  abated 
and  almost  banished  interdenominational  strife  and  made  it  dis- 
reputable. It  may  not  obliterate  denominational  lines  and  names, 
at  least  for  a  long  time,  but  it  will  eliminate  their  exclusive  and 
divisive  spirit  and  blend  them  into  a  higher  unity.  Under  its 
sway,  all  churches  will  grow  into  a  grand  cooperative  brother- 
hood, as  they  were  in  the  beginning.  It  will  bring  about  church 
unity,  not  by  mechanically  joining  churches  together  through 
ecclesiastical  compromises  and  combinations,  much  less  by  allow- 
ing one  sect  to  swallow  all  others,  but  by  more  vitally  grafting 
all  churches  into  the  true  Vine  so  that  they  shall  all  pulse  with 
the  same  Divine  life  and  blossom  and  ripen  into  the  same  fruits. 
Then,  tho  they  may  still  be  'many  in  polity  and  doctrine  and 
designation,  they  shall  ye  be  one  body  in  Christ. '" 

The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Roman  Catholic,  Boston)  finds  oc- 
casion for  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  unity  in  the  utter- 
ances of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs  before  a  recent  meeting  of  Con- 
gregationalists in  New  York.  Among  other  things  Professor 
Briggs  is  quoted  as  saying:  "If  the  Roman  Catholic  will  recog- 
nize  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  he  ought  to  and  Protestants  will 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  church  as  they  should,  they  will 
not  have  so  much  objection  to  one  another ;  whatever  differences 
there  may  have  been  will  eventually  disappear."  On  this  The 
Review  comments,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"Of  course,  Catholics  can  never  recognize  the  Protestant  notion 
of  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  alone  without  note  or  comment,  and 
the  doctor  knows  that  perfectly  well.  He  knows  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  to  which  he  exhorts  his  fellow  Protestants  is 
perfectly  incompatible  with  the  right  of  private  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  can  no  more  coalesce  than  oil  and  water. 
If  you  claim  the  right  of  private  interpretation  you  discard  au- 
thority. If  you  choose  authority  you  necessarily  discard  private 
interpretation.  Unity  without  authority  is  impossible.  There 
can  be  no  compromise,  and  Dr.  Briggs  knows  it,  if  he  only  had 
the  consistency  and  the  courage  to  acknowledge  it. 

"The  Bible  is  in  the  possession  of  the  church.  The  church  is 
its  witness  and  keeper.  It  depends  upon  the  church  for  its  au- 
thentication and  the  assurance  of  its  Divine  origin,  as  well  as  for 
its  proper  interpretation." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

THE  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Maitland,  Australia,  has  forbidden  the 
use  of  flowers  at  funerals  in  his  diocese. 

THE  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church  occupy  twelve  distinct  fields  in 
Mexico,  in  which  73  salaried  workers  are  engaged. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,  which  was  begun  by  John  Wesley  in 
1778  and  has  been  published  monthly  ever  since,  has  now  reached  its 
i,442d  issue. 

A  new  hospital  to  cost  $200,000  is  to  be  built  by  the  Methodists  of  Chicago* 
Gustavus  F.  Swift  and  William  Deering  have  contributed  $150,000  of  the 
money  needed,  and  the  rest  will  be  raised  by  subscription  in  the  churches. 

THE  Pope  has  decided  to  reestablish  the  Catholic  missions  which  existed 
in  the  Sudan  before  the  Mahdi's  usurpation.  Monsignor  Sagrado,  who 
was  formerly  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Sudan,  has  been  instructed  to  carry 
out  the  work. 

THERE  is  no  single  day  of  the  week  which  is  not  accepted  by  some  por- 
tion of  the  human  race  as  the  "day  of  rest."  For  example:  Christians, 
Sunday;  Greeks,  Monday;  Persians,  Tuesday;  Assyrians,  Wednesday; 
Egyptians,  Thursday  ;  Turks,  Friday  ;  Jews,  Saturday. 

"There  are  597  pastors  of  our  church  in  this  State,"  says  The  Michigan 
Christian  Advocate  "  whose  salaries  are  reported  in  last  year's  minutes.  Of 
these  just  97  received  salaries  of  $1,000  or  more  each,  and  500  received  salar- 
ies less  than  $1,000  each.  The  average  for  the  97  best-paid  men  was  $1,374, 
and  the  average  for  the  other  500  was  $558." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society,  announces  that  he  will  use  his  influence  for  raising  the 
standard  of  dignity  in  the  singing  at  the  coming  Endeavor  convention  in 
Detroit.  He  thinks  the  use  of  grand  hymns  is  more  in  keeping  than  of  tran- 
sient ditties.  It  will  be  better  to  sing  "Rock  of  Ages  "  than  "Let  the  Sun- 
shine In." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE    FILIPINO  TROUBLE. 

Til E  comments  of  the  foreign  papers  show  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  news  of  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  tlie  Filipinos,  which  would  be  regarded  as  such  abroad 
as  well  as  in  our  own  newspapers,  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 
The  hesitation  of  the  American  commanders  in  allowing  the  fam- 
ilies of  officers  to  land  is  looked  upon  as  an  indication  that  the 
Filipinos  are  more  than  holding  their  own  :  there  are  rumors  of 
wholesale  desertion  in  the  American  army,  of  disease  among  our 
troops,  of  barbarities  committed  by  them.  Nearly  all  such  rumors 
come  from  Hongkong,  and  they  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
exaggeration,  but  since  readers  like  sensation  their  papers  give 
them  what  they  want.  The  Spaniards,  upon  second  thought,  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  firm  establishment  of  American  rule  in 
their  lost  colonies  is  desirable..  The  Epoca,  Madrid,  argues,  in 
the  main,  as  follows  : 

It  is  not  at  all  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Spain  what  becomes 
of  the  lost  colonies.  If  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  independent, 
Spanish  inthience  must  assert  itself  there,  especially  in  the  former, 
as  in  other  Spanish-American  states.  And  if  peace  reigns  in 
Cuba — even  for  an  ungrateful  colony  we  can  not  wish  a  state  of 
internecine  war— the  mother  country  must  exercise  influence  and 
reap  some  profit,  for  blood  is,  after  all,  thicker  than  water.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  our  lost  colonies  are  conquered,  the  absorbent 
power  of  the  American  element  will  soon  be  brought  into  play. 
Under  what  name  the  conquest  is  accomplished,  or  whether  the 
independence  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  is  disguised  by  a  nomi- 
nal protectorate,  matters  little.  Spain  is  interested  chiefly  in  the 
realities  of  the  case. 

In  the  Philippines  our  influence  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  in  the 
Antilles,  where  the  leading  race  has  been  transplanted  from  our 
own  soil.  Yet  the  Tagales  will  be  naturally  inclined  to  favor 
Spain,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  civilization, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  watch  with  unfriendly  eyes  their  strug- 
gle for  independence,  for  it  holds  out  to  us  prospects  of  trade  and 
colonization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  in  the  Philip- 
pines the  Americans  have  entered  upon  a  war  of  conquest  which 
will  be  both  long  and  costly.  The  most  probable  issue  is  that  the 
United  States,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  to  establish  her  au- 
thority, will  be  content  with  a  nominal  protectorate  and  a  few 
naval  stations. 

The  Impartial,  Madrid,  advises  strict  neutrality  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  Filipinos  and  their  would  be  conquerors.  The 
paper  points  out  that  Spain  has  too  many  interests  at  stake  to 
offend  either  belligerent.  The  Jleraldo  thinks  it  quite  possible 
that  the  Japanese  assist  the  Filipinos  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
but  does  not  see  what  objections  the  United  States,  the  hotbed 
par  excellence  of  filibustering  expeditions,  could  raise.  "Again 
and  again  the  Americans  have  asserted  that  it  is  impossible  to 
prevent  such  expeditions  from  a  country  sympathizing  with  a 
people  struggling  to  be  free,"  says  the  paper,  and  it  suggests  thai 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  foreign 
war-ships  in  the  prevention  of  filibustering,  should  recognize  the 
Filipinos  as  belligerents,  as  this  would  be  most  strictly  in  keeping 
with  American  maxims. 

All  over  the  far  Fast  the  Filipinos  seem  to  have  gained  much 
sympathy  by   their  determination   to   fight   for  the  independence 

refused  to  them   by  the  Washington  Government.     The  Japan 

Mail,  Yokohama,  says: 

"It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the  American  nation  should 
reconcile  itself  to  the  task  of  imposing  its  rule  upon  the  Filipinos 

by  force  of  arms.  ...  If  America  considered   it  necessary  \.<< 

•he   FilipioOS  as  rebels,  and  to  beat  them   to  their  kno 
offering    them   terms,  an    arduous    task    would   certainly  be 
•re  her.     But  that  is  not  likely  to  be  her  mood.     All  that  she 
is  to  demonstrate   the   hopelessness  of  their  attempting  to 
'he  islands  from  her  grasp.  " 


The  Bangkok  Times  says  ; 

"The  Filipinos  have  much  good  in  them,  and  General  Agui- 
naldo's  government  seems  to  have  been  fairly  successful  in  pre- 
serving order,  so  that  there  is  apparently  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  a  large  share  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. ...  If  General  Merritt  was  right  in  regarding  the  Fili- 
pinos as  children,  America  badly  wants  some  one  who  knows  how 
to  treat  with  them.  The  present  is  an  ugly  complication,  and  all 
the  more  regrettable  as  the  United  States  ought  to  be  able  to 
manage  a  people  who  aspire  to  be  free.  From  present  appear- 
ances, however,  before  the  Americans  are  comfortably  settled  in 
their  new  possessions,  they  are  likely  to  be  tempted  to  feel  much 
more  sympathy  for  the  autocratic  Spaniard  than  for  the  people 
they  went  to  war  to  assist." 

The  British  press  on  the  whole  is  convinced  that  we  have  a 
war  of  some  length  on  our  hands.  The  St.  Janus' s  Gazette, 
London,  says: 

"There  is  one  really  serious  item  of  news  in  the  telegrams  from 
the  Philippines,  and  it  is  that  the  heat  is  becoming  so  intense  that 
the  American  soldiers  are  suffering  from  it  severely.  We  have 
heard  already  of  dysentery  and  fever  as  making  progress  among 
them,  and  we  shall  probably  hear  a  great  deal  more.  So  long  as 
this  continues  to  be  the  case,  no  importance  need  be  attached  to 
all  these  stories  we  hear  of  repulses  of  the  'rebels.'  bombardments 
of  their  lines,  and  even  occupation  of  towns  like  Iloilo.  Such 
places  are  not  in  the  least  necessary  to  the  Filipinos,  and  they 
can  not  be  fed  except  by  importing  provisions  from  abroad. 
Meanwhile  the  incessant  night  attacks  and  alarms  kept  up  by  the 
Filipinos  must  be  most  injurious  to  the  American  soldiers,  who 
are  already  suffering  from  a  malarious  climate  and  the  terrible 
damp  heat.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  believe  in  a  speedy  end  to 
the  Philippine  trouble.  What  will  probably  happen  will  be  that 
the  Americans  will  have  to  stand  on  the  defensive  and  secure  the 
important  points  of  the  coast  till  the  cooler  weather  returns,  when 
they  can  strike  inland  and  secure  the  Filipino  fortresses.  Till . 
they  do  this  there  will  be  no  end  of  the  'rebellion.'" 

That  it  is  necessary  for  civilization  to  subject  the  Filipinos  to 
American  administration  is  no  longer  asserted  wholesale  in  Eng- 
land, tho  few  papers  go  so  far  as  the  Socialist  paper,  Justice, 
which  denounces  the  conduct  of  the  United  States,  and  the  silence 
of  the  British  press  on  the  whole  on  this  point,  as  follows  : 

"Having  stirred  up  and  assisted  the  Filipinos  in  their  revolt 
against  Spain,  the  Yankees  are  now  engaged  in  slaughtering  them 
in  order  to  make  them  submit  to  the  yoke  of  American  capitalism. 
If  the  infamy  now  being  perpetrated  in  the  Philippines  by  the 
forces  of  Christian,  capitalist  America  were  being  enacted  any- 
where by  the  'unspeakable  Turk,'  the  whole  press  of  this  country 
would  be  denouncing  it  as  a  monstrous  and  infernal  business 
which  called  for  the  armed  intervention  of  the  powers.  But 
America  is  not  a  barbarous,  Asiatic  power ;  she  is,  on  the  con- 
trary,  a  civilized,  Christian  state,   and,  therefore,  is  free,   like 


TBI  (  iiani.k  ok  OWNERSHIP, 

"  How  small  the  loss  of  my  <<>at  seems  i 

When  they're  biting  you  as  tlicv  once  hit  me." 

KladJiradatiih,  Berlin, 
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Russia,   to  commit   such   crimes  against   humanity   as   that   now- 
being  perpetrated  in  the  Philippines  with  impunity." 

The  Jlandelsblad,  Amsterdam,  is  rather  sorry  for  President 
McKtnlev,  "who  needs  nothing  so  much  just  now  as  news  of  a 
real  victory  from  the  Philippines,"  if  his  chances  and  those  of  his 
party  are  to  improve.  "  Aguinaldo's  power  is  not  to  be  sneezed 
at,"  remarks  the  paper  in  another  place,  "tho  he  no  doubt  does 
e  sometimes.  And  Aguinaldo  declares  even  Spanish 
rule  preferable  to  the  kind  instituted  by  the  Americans."  The 
Floh,  Vienna,  thinks  Uncle  Sam  will  now  discover  that  the  Span- 
ish rider  was  not  at  fault ;  the  Filipino  mule  refuses  to  be  ridden 
by  any  one.  The  Jugetld,  Munich,  is  reminded  of  the  shrew  who 
ill-treated  her  husband  "because  she  loved  him  so  much."  The 
Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  says: 

"  If  the  Tagales  had  had  the  McEnery  resolution  to  guide  them 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  they  might  have  stayed  their 
hand.  Now  they  will  be  very  distrustful.  Yet  it  is  better  late 
than  never,  and  one  accepts  with  pleasure  the  news  that  the 
Americans  have  returned  to  their  old  principles." 

Most  continental  papers  nevertheless  regard  the  McEnery  reso- 
lution as  a  mere  subterfuge,  and  it  is  doubted  that  the  Filipinos 
began  the  struggle  of  their  own  accord.  "  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  Americans  began  it,  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,"  says  the  Berlin  Tageblatt.  Only  the  organs  of  the 
"Manchester  school"  in  Germany  side  outright  with  the  United 
States.     Thus  the  Nation,  Berlin,  says: 

"The  liberation  from  Spanish  rule  is  followed  in  the  Philippines 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  group  to  American  rule.  It  is  really  a 
pity  that  force  of  arms  is  needed,  and  that  the  Filipinos  should 
be  blind  enough  to  hanker  after  the  chimerical  blessings  of  poli- 
tical independence  rather  than  be  content  with  the  advantages 
which  American  administration  would  confer  upon  them." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LIBERALISM    AND    SOCIALISM     IN     ENGLAND. 

THE  Liberal  Party  in  Great  Britain  is  not  only  without  an 
efficient  leader,  but  practically  without  a  platform.  Since 
the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  landowner  have  been  blended, 
the  old  distinction  of  Whigs  and  Tories  has  passed  away,  and  as 
the  Liberal  Party  refuses  to  become  a  People's  Party,  it  is  re- 
duced to  the  mere  shadow  of  an  opposition.  Its  only  sign  of  life 
at  present  is  a  feeble  return  to  its  old  agitation  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  which  the  landowner  still  holds  his  own  against  the 
plutocrat  proper,  and  which  is  the  stronghold  of  the  few  titled 
families  which  are  entitled  to  the  boast  of  noble  descent  in  the 
British  Isles. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  says: 

"When  the  party  of  'rest  '  is  in  office  the  House  of  Lords  is  a 
recording  machine  ;  when  the  party  of  progress  is  in  power  it  is  a 
permanent  bar.  Then  it  is  that  it  is  active.  Its  legal  power  of 
veto  hangs  over  every  bill,  even  before  it  is  brought  to  birth. 
.  .  .  Well  might  Mr.  Labouchere  invite  the  Tories  to  think  how 
they  would  enjoy  it  if  the  situation  were  reversed,  and  the  '  Upper 
House  '  composed  of  shoemakers  from  Northampton." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says  : 

"There  is  only  one  way  to  meet  this  situation,  and  that  is  for 
Liberal  leaders  to  decline  office  except  on  terms  that  they  shall  in 
the  last  resort  be  armed  with  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  House 
of  Lords.  This  should  be  understood  at  the  beginning  as  the 
condition  on  which  they  form  a  government.  Mr.  Balfour  admits 
it  to  be  a  constitutional  principle  that  the  Lords  shall  not  hold  out 
after  a  dissolution  ad  hoc  ;  we  must  now  seek  to  make  it  a  consti- 
tutional principle  that  their  power  shall  be  exhausted  with  one 
veto. " 

But  there  are  not  wanting  people  who  believe  that  the  tourna- 
ment for  equal  political  rights  will  no  longer  satisfy  the  masses, 


and  that  the  economic  condition  of  the  wage-earner  must  be  im- 
proved if  the  present  Radical-Liberalism  is  to  hold  its  own.  The 
Newcastle  Chronicle  says: 

"Politics,  and  especially  popular  feeling  upon  politics,  are  in  a 
state  of  lethargy,  because  the  country  is  prosperous,  and  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  are  slothfully  content,  and  given  more  to  vulgar 
pleasures  than  to  tho  eager,  passionate  ideals  of  the  Chartist  Con- 
vention. But  the  next  great  economic  crisis  in  tin's  country, 
causing  much  popular  distress,  and  a  reopening  of  the  unem- 
ployed problem,  in  a  more  serious  form,  will  menu  a  rude  dis- 
turbance of  the  air.  It  will  probably  mean  Socialism,  The 
Unionists  employers  in  Parliament  who  complacently  cackle  about 
the  Compensation  act  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  Christ- 
mas goose  which  thinks  it  is  chased  for  its  feathers.  The  next 
commercial  depression,  which  will  probably  occur  within  two 
years,  will  see  an  end  of  the  stagnation  in  domestic  politics,  or 
we  shall  be  much  deceived." 

As  yet  the  Liberals  declare  that  they  can  not  come  to  terms 
with  the  Socialists,  but  The  Clarion,  Robert  Blatchford's  paper, 
points  out  that  the  very  mentioning  of  such  a  thing  is  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  rise  of  Socialism.  The  Socialists  them- 
selves nevertheless  acknowledge  that  they  must  put  their  own 
house  in  order  ere  they  can  act  with  any  degree  of  success.  A 
writer  in  The  Social  Democrat,  a  Socialist  magazine,  says  : 

"If  the  present  leaders  of  the  S.D.F.,  the  I. L. P.,  and  the 
Fabian  Society,  are  incapable  of  uniting,  then  Socialism  will 
never  be  realized  in  England,  at  any  rate  by  the  conscious  and 
intelligent  efforts  of  its  advocates,  but  must  await  the  glacier- 
like operations  of  evolution,  and  the  sequence  of  events.  The 
hell  of  modern  industrialism  must  be  left  to  burn  itself  slowly  out, 
or  find  its  finale  in  a  vast  eruption  of  fire  and  blood  that  may 
wreck  civilization,  and  bring  about  a  reversion  to  barbarism." 

The  question  is  of  no  little  importance  in  international  politics, 
for  the  Radicals  and  Socialists  are  little  inclined  to  "imperial- 
ism," while  the  party  at  present  in  power  believes  that  continual 
expansion  will  insure  continual  prosperity  and  thus  render  re- 
forms unnecessary.  A  writer  in  the  Nation,  Berlin,  says,  in  the 
main  : 

In  England's  foreign  policy  it  used  to  be  a  rule  that  her  states- 
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rapn  must  interfere  everywhere,  whether  British  interests  are  at 
or  not.  Her  aim  was  to  assist  smaller  states,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  powerful  rivals.  Lord  I'almerston  was 
the  first  important  advocate  of  this  policy,  which  was  designed 
to  turn  public  attention  from  grievances  at  home  to  affairs  abroad. 
England  has  not  been  very  successful.  Powerful  empires  have 
arisen  despite  her  opposition,  and  Dot  a  tribe  revolts  anywhere 
but  Englishmen  are  suspected  of  having  a  linger  m  the  pie.  This 
is  decidedly  unhealthy  imperialism.  If  the  Liberal  Party  knows 
its  duty,  it  will  introduce  a  policy  which  will  to  some  extent  pre- 
serve international  comity. 

That  the  workingmen  are  still  willing  to  support  the  Liberal 
Party  if  it  can  regain  its  former  vigor  is  shown  by  the  attitude  of 
•he  labor  organs.      'The  Labor  Leader \  Keir  Hardies  paper,  says: 

"With  a  rumored  deficit  in  the  budget,  and  wild  propositions 
to  tax  the  people's  food  instead  of  the  millionaire's  surplus,  this 
want  of  an  effective  opposition  is  a  grave  national  disaster.  .  .  . 
In  the  mean  tin  tries  Dilke,  without  posing  as  a  leader, 

does  all  the  leading.  His  attack  on  the  Foreign  Office  for  the 
blind  blundering  and  butchery  going  on  in  Uganda  forced  -Sir 
Edward  Grey  to  climb  down.  But  the  bulk  of  the  opposition 
front-bench  lost  their  'guts  ' — if  they  ever  had  any— and  skulked 
away  from  the  division.  The  net  results  of  our  attempts  to  in- 
troduce Christianity  and  the  sweating  system  into  Uganda  are 
We  found  a  peaceful  country,  and  have  converted  it 
into  a  hell-upon-earth — the  worst  governed  and  most  miserable 
•spot  m  the  British  dominions." — Translations  made  jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A    PEOPLE    WHO    RULE  THEIR  MONARCH. 

LIECHTENSTEIN  is  a  remarkable  country.  Many  of  our 
readers  would,  no  doubt,  like  to  be  Liechtensteiners  if  they 
were  not  Americans.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  enumerates 
some  of  the  unique  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  "subjects"  of 
Prince  Johann  II.  in  an  article  which  we  summarize  as  follows  : 

In  1816  the  "subjects "  of  John  I.  told  him  that  they  did  not 
mind  his  "governing"  them,  but.  as  he  was  so  very  rich,  they 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble.  Moreover, 
would  he  mind  leaving  at  home  the  fifty  men  and  one  drummer 
which  Liechtenstein  has  to  furnish  to  the  imperial  German  army? 
Prince  John  laughed.  "I  do  not  need  your  money,"  he  said,  "I 
will  rule  you  free  of  charge.  The  fifty  men  and  a  drummer  I  will 
hire  elsewhere  at  my  own  expense." 

Things  went  along  smoothly  enough  after  that  until  1836,  when 
Aloysius  I.  ascended  the  throne.  The  good  people  of  Vaduz 
burned  many  fireworks  in  his  honor,  and  dined  each  other  right 
royally.  Later  they  sent  a  deputation  to  their  "autocrat."  whose 
spokesman  addressed  the  prince  after  the  following  manner: 
"Von  govern  us  free  of  charge,  and  you  do  it  beautifully.  But 
you  really  cost  us  a  pretty  penny  for  holidays  in  your  honor. 
N'ow,  we  know  that  you  like  to  have  us  celebrate,  and  you  really 
ought  to  pay  for  it."  Prince  Aloysius  saw  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  henceforth  the  Liechtensteiners  received  a  yearly  con- 
tribution from  their  prince. 

In  the  course  of  time  Johann  II.  became  the  ruler  of  Liechten- 
stein. Honest  John  thought  his  Vaduz,  his  capital,  and  residence, 
"dead  slow."  "I  am  very  rich,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  I  have 
to  pay  my  subjects  for  the  privilege  of  governing  them,  I  am  jus- 
tified in  changing  my  address.  I  will  remove  to  Vienna.  Liech- 
tenstein will  not  run  away." 

But  he  reckoned  without  his  faithful  Vaduzers.  One  morning, 
while  he  was  still  in  bed  in  Vienna,  a  dozen  of  them  called,  and 
after  a  good  deal  of  bowing  and  scraping,  to  show  that  "  they 
wasn't  dragged  up  with  no  manners,"  their  spokesman  ezpn 
himself  to  the  following  effect  :  We  do  not  have  to  pay  you  for 
ruling  us,  but  get  paid  instead.  That  i^  excellent.  But  you  used 
to  spend  a  good  deal  of  money  among  us,  which  we  lose  since 
you  have  gone  to  Vienna.  Couldn't  you  manage  to  live  half  the 
in  Vaduz?  And.  while  you  are  about  it,  you  really  might 
throw  m  a  constitution.  Everybody  has  a  constitution  nowadays, 
and  we  don't  see  why  we  should  be  without  one.  Johann  II. 
saw  the  force  of  the  argument.  He  promised  to  visit  his  faithful 
Vaduz,    granted   a   constitution    which    calls   for  a  parliament  of 


fifteen  members,  and  he  pays  these  representatives  a  salary  out 
of  his  own  pocket ' 

Liechtenstein  has  been  a  vassal  of  Austria  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  principality  is  theoretically  still  at  war  with  Prussia, 
for  when  Austria  made  her  peace  with  Prussia  in  1S66,  Liechten- 
stein was  forgotten.  The  little  principality  is  situated  on  the 
Swiss  frontier  in  the  Vorarlberg  and  has  10,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  [,000  live  in  Vaduz.  The  prince  derives  his  income  from 
his  Austrian  estates.  —  Translation  made  Jor  Tin.  LITERARY 
Digksi  . 


SWEDEN    AND    NORWAY. 

ILL  in  body  and  weary  of  strife,  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  has  at  last  signed  the  decree  by  which  the  Norwegian 
flag  is  purged  of  the  "Jack  "  which  formed  the  outward  sign  of 
the  union  with  Sweden.  Separate  consulates  and  separate  em- 
bassies will  no  doubt  soon  follow,  and  the  union  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula  will  be  merely  nominal.  As  neither  Sweden  nor 
Norway  is  an  important  military  power,  each  must  lean  on  some 
stronger  neighbor,  and  the  political  situation  of  Europe  will  be 
materially  influenced.  But  the  Norwegians  want  independence 
at  any  price.      Ver dens  Gang,  Christiania,  says  : 

"The  Norwegian  people  have  not  made  the  demand  for  a  pure 
flag  without  deliberation.  They  know  that  this  outward  symbol 
of  their  independence  will  assist  their  progress.  All  the  more 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude  of  the  King  in  this  impor- 
tant matter.  Norway  will  never  forget  how  Oscar  II.  has  treated 
her.  That  the  highest  representative  of  the  country's  indepen- 
dence denied  us  the  symbol  of  that  independence  must  create  as- 
tonishment everywhere.  In  some  countries  it  would  have  led  to 
a  revolution.  The  new  flag  will  remain  as  a  memento  of  our 
conflict  with  Sweden,  and  as  proof  that  we  are  able  to  take  care 
of  ourselves." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Swedish  papers  are  dissatisfied  because 
the  King  at  the  eleventh  hour  acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  albeit  under  protest.  The  A  lie- 
handa,  Stockholm,  declares  that,  so  far  as  the  Swedish  people 
and  Parliament  are  concerned,  no  change  has  occurred.  The  St. 
fames' s  Gazette,  London,  points  out  that  the  troubles  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  must  needs  affect  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  paper  says  : 

"It  is  surely  time  that  the  policy  of  'pin-pricks'  so  pertina- 
ciously pursued  by  the  Norwegian  Radicals  should  come  to  an 
end.  Unless  they  meet  the  overtures  of  Sweden  at  least  half-way, 
there  can  be  but  one  result.  Norway  is  far  too  weak  to  fight 
alone.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  allies  she  would 
choose  as  most  capable  of  inflicting  harm  on  Sweden.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  an  extension  of  seaboard  is  not  one  that  would  be  lightly 
thrown  away  by  the  country  that  has  the  fewest  ports  in  Europe 
in  comparison  with  its  area.  A  redistribution  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Baltic  would  have  the  gravest  results,  and  no  one 
has  foreseen  those  results  more  clearly  than  the  King  of  Sweden. 
It  may  be  earnestly  hoped  that  his  period  of  rest  will  not  only 
serve  to  recruit  his  own  strength,  but  also  to  give  pause  to  those 
of  his  opponents  among  Norwegian  politicians  who  are  carrying 
their  Republican  principles  too  far." 

The  .\J tonbladet ',  Stockholm,  sa\  s 

"The  secessionist  movement  in  Norway  is  all  the  more  t>  be 
deplored  as  the  Scandinavian  race,  already  much  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  point  of  numbers,  is  still  further  weakened  thereby.  In 
Finland  the  Russians  destroy  the  old  Swedish  civilization,  in 
Sleswick  an  imprudent  agitation  causes  the  disappearance  >'t 
Danish  influence.     Only  a  close  union  can  protect  Sweden  and 

Norway.  Vet  Norway,  beyond  a  doubt  the  weaker  ol  the  'wo, 
is  willing  to  trust  the  defense  of  her  extreme  radicalism  to  abso- 
lutist Russia." 

J  lie  Saturday  Review,  London,  thinks  this  Swediah-Norwe- 
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conflict  should  teach   English    Home- Rulers  a  lesson.      The 
paper  says : 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  other  pattern  of  the  harmonious  working  of 
home-rule  institutions— the  United  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
llso   threatened    with    disruption    and    civil    war.      Nor- 
way, not  content  with  a  separate  parliament,  insists  on  having  a 
separa  i    policy,    separate  consuls,    and   a   separate   flag. 

.  .  .  Sweden,  being  exposed  to  the  Russian  menace  and  remem- 
bering the  fate  of  Finland,  is  believed  to  lean  on  Germany  for 
protection  —  the  Norwegians  say  there  is  a  secret  treaty.  Norway, 
on  the  other  hand,  being  akin  to  Denmark  does  not  like  Germany 
and  makes  advances  to  Russia.  Taking  one  thing  with  another 
the  union  of  hearts  by  legislative  separation  seems  to  be  in  a 
bad  way  on  the  Continent." —  Translation  s  made /or  The  Lit- 
kkakv  Digest. 


RUSSIA'S    FOREIGN    POLICY. 

I^.IE  uprising  which  is  expected  to  take  place  in  Macedonia 
1  against  Turkey  has  revived  international  anxiety  over  the 
near-Eastern  question,  and  everybody  is  turning  with  concern 
toward  Rusv.a.  Her  particular  interests  in  the  Balkan  states  and 
her  quasi -moral  protectorate  over  the  Christian  populations  under 
the  rule  of  the  Porte  make  her  attitude  of  decisive  importance. 
But  she  has  decided  to  refuse  all  support  to  the  Macedonian  agi- 
and  to  discountenance  insurrection.  The  entire  Russian 
press  frowns  upon  the  activity  of  Macedonian  committees  in 
Geneva.  London,  and  elsewhere,  and  recently  the  official  organ 
of  the  Government,  the  St.  Petersburg  Pravitelstvenny  Vistnik 
(Government  Messenger)  published  the  following  explicit  notice 
and  disavowal  : 

"  Of  late  there  have  bsen  numerous  reports  from  various  sources 
that  a  revolutionary  movement  is  preparing  in  Macedonia,  whose 
leaders  and  moving  spirits  are  found  in  the  newly  formed  com- 
mittees in  the  cities  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  agents  of  these 
committees  are  traveling  all  over  Macedonia  and  inciting  the  peo- 
ple to  armed  rebellion,  with  the  view  of  thus  forcing  ths  Turkish 
Government  to  grant  the  province  autonomy  and  substantial  in- 
dependence. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  agents  will  suc- 
ceed in  stirring  up  the  peaceable  and  industrious  population  of 
Macedonia.  Experience  has  shown  that  all  such  committees, 
professing  sympathy  and  anxiety  for  the  suffering  masses,  never 
realize  their  aims  and  only  bring  disasters  and  reprisals  upon  the 
innocent  sufferers.  The  desirable  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
trative and  social  order  can  ba  achieved  by  pacific  means,  and  does 
not  require  sanguinary  intestine  disorders  which  retard  for  a  long 
time  the  normal  development  of  the  province. 

"  This  is  at  present  the  view  of  all  European  powers  in  regard  to 
the  subject  nationalities,  and  especially  of  those  which,  like  Russia, 
strive  to  maintain  general  peace  and  regard  it  as  necessary  to 
maintain  order  and  law  in  the  Balkan  principalities.  There  is 
ample  reason  for  thinking  that  the  Turkish  Government,  to  which 
representations  have  been  duly  made,  will  apply  reasonable  en- 
ergy to  the  introduction  cf  the  reforms  needed  by  and  promised 
to  Macedonia.  If,  however,  in  spite  of  warnings  and  declining 
to  wait  for  pacific  measures,  the  revolutionary  agitators  shall 
succeed  in  bringing  about  rebellion,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  this 
movement  will  under  no  circumstances  find  a  responsive  echo 
either  in  Russia  or  in  any  other  European  power." 

Another  important  question  is  the  relation  between  Russia  and 
Afghanistan.  The  British  press  and  diplomats  have  openly 
charged  Russia  with  conspiring  against  England  at  Cabul,  and 
endeavoring  to  win  the  Emir  over  to  her  side.  The  Russian 
press,  tho  denying  this  in  terms,  admits  that  from  its  standpoint 
the  condition  in  Afghanistan  has  entirely  changed  in  late  years 
and  British  influence  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  be  prepondera- 
ting.    The  Novoye  Vremya  writes  on  this  subject : 

"The  British  appear  to  think  that  because  the  Emir  has  been 
accepting  a  subsidy  from  them  he  has  acknowledged  his  political 
dependence  on  England.     But,  to  say  nothing  about  the  insignifi 
cance  of  the  amount  paid,  we  may  remind  the  British  that  in  the 


Orient  the  vassal  is  he  who  pays,  not  he  who  receives.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  people  at  large,  the  subsidy  is  regarded  as  tribute  paid 
by  the  vicegerent  of  India.  If  the  Emir  is  free  to  reject  the  sub- 
sidy and  send  away  the  British  representative,  it  is  clear  that 
England's  rights  in  Afghanistan  are  by  no  means  as  important 
as  her  pretensions  are  extravagant. 

"As  for  our  politics,  we  have  sufficiently  proved  our  desire  to 
maintain  peace  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  suspicion  of  ag- 
gressive designs  m  Western  Asia.  "We  must  have  immediate 
friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors,  and  the  establishment  of 
our  representative  at  the  Emir's  court  is  a  practical  necessity." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  Russia  expects  that  an  English 
agent  will  also  be  permanently  established  at  Cabul,  with  the 
result  of  rendering  agreements  easier  instead  of  more  difficult. 
The  Afghan  territories  should  be  opened  more  to  the  commerce 
and  civilizing  influences  of  Europe,  and  this  is  all  Russia  has  in 
view.  Ulterior  intentions  as  to  the  Indian  frontier  the  paper  re- 
pudiates. It  take  occasion,  however,  to  intimate  that  England 
can  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  Afghanistan,  whose  position  is  not 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  Emir  has  a  large,  well  armed 
and  equipped  military  force,  and  England  would  need  an  army  cf 
70,000  men  to  subjugate  him.  Moreover,  the  innumerable  tribes 
along  the  frontier  would  rise  as  one  man  in  support  of  the  Emir, 
and  the  warfare  would  last  for  years  and  be  disastrous  to  India 
and  the  empire.  —  Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

The  German  Emperor,  like  Admiral  Dewey,  according  to  the  Berliner 
Zcitung.  has  refused  a  check  for  $5,000  offered  by  an  enterprising  American 
journal  for  an  article. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan,  rather  than  risk  a  conflict  with  Parliament,  added 
from  his  own  funds  to  the  appropriation  for  national  defense.  The  Parlia- 
ment has  now  shown  its  appreciation  by  voting  him  20,000,000  yen. 

THE  mausoleum  of  the  Mahdi  has  been  mutilated  by  artillery,  his  grave 
has  been  opened  and  the  head  has  been  cut  from  his  embalmed  body  and 
sent  to  London,  partly  for  "scientific  purposes,"  partly  to  render  the  Der- 
vishes more  willing  to  accept  civilization  by  destroying  their  belief  in  the 
Mahdi's  divine  mission. 

The  late  Chancellor  v.  Caprivi  left  no  memoirs.  Asked  to  do  so  by  Pro- 
fessor Schneidewin,  he  replied  that  the  temptation  was  great,  but  as  he 
could  not  write  memoirs  without  mentioning  the  Emperor,  he  regarded  it 
as  incompatible  with  his  duty  as  an  officer  and  an  official  to  refute  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bismarck  party. 

THE  chief  of  the  German  admiralty  declares  officially  that  no  demands 
for  an  increase  of  the  navy  will  be  made  this  year.  The  plans  adopted  last 
year,  which  prov:de  that  the  German  navy  shall  have  eighteen  first-class 
battle-ships  besides  a  number  of  heavily  armored  cruisers,  are  regarded  as 
sufficient  for  some  years  to  come. 

THE  presidents  of  Chile  and  Argentina  will  meet  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  discuss  the  long-standing  boundary  difficulty.  There  will  be  a  kind  of 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  for  the  Chilian  President  goes  with  a  power- 
ful squadron,  including  the  O'  Higgins,  Ga'etana,  and  Augamus,  and  the 
Argentines  will  make  an  imposing  show  on  land. 

Says  The  Monetary  Times,  Toronto  :  "  England  has  at  last  recognized  that 
the  state  has  a  duty  in  connection  with  the  inebriate.  A  law  has  just  gone 
into  force  under  which  an  individual,  after  a  fourth  conviction  for  drunk- 
enness, is  to  be  treated  as  an  habitual  drunkard  and  confined  in  a  reforma- 
tory at  the  expense  of  himself  or  his  friends,  if  they  be  able  to  pay,  or  at 
the  cost  of  the  state  if  necessary.'' 

Nothing  illustrates  better  the  truism  that  nations  as  well  as  individuals 
decline  than  the  ever-increasing  complaints  about  the  workmen  in  Eng- 
land. The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  British  artisan,  at  one  time  undoubt- 
edly the  most  energetic  and  industrious  in  the  world,  is  developing  a 
strange  distaste  for  work.  Thus,  according  to  an  enqucte  by  the  Municipal 
Journal  of  London,  English  bricklayers  lay  only  400  bricks  on  an  average 
per  day.  while  formerly  they  laid  1,000.  If  a  man  attempts  to  work  fast, 
he  is  ill-treated  by  his  companions.  Similar  inertia  is  complained  of  in 
all  trades.  An  American  or  German  workman  will  accomplish  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  an  Englishman  in  the  same  trade. 

AN  interesting  controversy  is  being  carried  on  in  Japan  regarding  the  polit- 
ical status  of  Buddhism.  It  appears  to  be  held  by  the  Buddhists,  says  The 
Japan  Mail,  that  because  their  governing  prelates  receive  official  recognition 
after  election.  Buddhism  must  be  regarded  as  the  religion  of  the  state  in 
Japan.  That  contention  certainly  would  not  have  any  validity  in  Europe. 
For  example,  when  the  Irish  church  was  d'sestablished,  one  feature  of  the 
new  system  applied  to  it  was  that  a  synodal,  or  governing  body,  should  be 
elected  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  church,  and  should  be  duly  incor- 
porated with  the  governmental  recognition.  Precisely  similar  is  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  Japanese  Government  recognizes  the  elected  heads 
of  the  various  sects  of  Buddhism. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE    ETHICS  OF  THE   STAMP. 

THE  question.  "  What  should  a  minister  do  with  letters  of  in- 
quiry and  circulars  enclosing  postal  stamps?"  calls  forth 
some  curious  and  interesting  statistics  in  The  Church  Economist 
for  January.  The  answer  there  given  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
question  is  a  much  more  important  one  from  the  publishers  point 
of  view  than  we  would  be  at  all  likely  to  imagine.  The  editor 
quotes  the  words  of  the  head  of  a  department  in  one  of  our  largest 
publishing  houses  to  the  following  effect : 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of  rubbish  is  put  into  the  mails 
addressed  to  ministers.  Similar  amounts  go  to  teachers.  Of 
course,  recipients  are  at  liberty  to  destroy  it.  No  one  questions 
that.  They  are  at  liberty,  too.  to  furnish  their  own  stamp  and 
reply  to  a  question  in  which  they  are  interested.  I  speak  of  the 
inquiries  which  find  their  way  into  the  minister's  mail-box  con- 
cerning which  there  may  be  difference  for  opinion.  For  example, 
I  know  of  one  firm  that  offers  to  ministers  Christmas  carols,  pic- 
and  other  matter  which  most  ministers,  as  soon  as  they 
learn' the  value  of  the  offer,  are  desirous  to  secure.  These  things 
are  in  payment  for  some  small  favor— as,  an  opinion  as  to  which 
newsdealer  in  the  town  stands  the  best.  I  know  another  pub- 
lisher who  gives  to  foreign  missionaries  a  subscription  to  a  very 
desirable  periodical.  Others  appeal  on  the  score  that  good  litera- 
ture, when  c'rculated  in  a  place,  helps  to  make  good  sermons  un- 
derstood. Still  others  deal  in  church  news,  and  appeal  to  first 
hands,  namely,  the  secretaries  of  organizations,  ministers,  etc., 
in  order  to  secure  accurate  information.  These  argue  that  they 
are  helping  the  cause,  and  have  therefore  a  right  to  address  those 
best  able  to  furnish  news. 

"As  a  rule  we  find  that  we  receive  about  as  many  replies  to  in- 
quiries when  we  do  not  enclose  a  stamp  as  when  we  do.  This  is 
not  only  my  experience,  but  I  know  it  to  be  the  general  expe- 
rience. Stamps  are  not  omitted  to  save  expense,  but  because  we 
know  that  a  large  proportion  of  stamps  sent  out  by  us  are  used 
for  purposes  other  than  bringing  back  the  reply  for  which  we  ask. 
"The  proportion  of  answers  varies  of  course,  but  the  approxi- 
mate returns  are  pretty  well  known.  For  every  ioo  letters  sent 
out.  supposing  the  inquiry  to  be  a  simple  one,  from  30  to  50  will 
come  back  if  the  letters  are  addressed  to  Methodists,  15  to  40  if 
addressed  to  Presbyterians,  Baptists.  Congregationalists,  Disci- 
ples of  Christ,  or  Lutherans,  and  from  none  to  10  or  12  if  to  Epis- 
COpalians  or  Roman  Catholics.  Now  suppose  I  send  out  10,000 
letters— this  is  a  big  country,  and  one  can  not  do  small  things  and 
succeed  among  75.000,000  people.  In  one  lot  this  fall  we  sent 
out  1,000.000  letters. 

"  Let  us  say  in  a  10,000  lot  I  enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  in  each. 
There  is  $,200.  The  receipt  of  4.0.x)  replies,  even  to  a  simple  in- 
quiry, where  no  money  was  asked  and  nothing  inconsistent  de- 
manded, would  astonish  me.  I  would  call  it  high-water  mark. 
Then  accounted  for.     What    becomes  of  the  other 

Or  if  I  had  been  compelled  to  and  had  addressed  Episcopalians, 
what  becomes  of  the  other  $175?  Incidentally  Methodists  may 
here  see  why  they  receive  more  inquiries  than  do  ministers  of 
other  churches.  Incidentally,  too,  you  may  ask  why  this  differ- 
ence? I  can  not  answer.  I  only  know  it  to  be  universally  true. 
er  heard  of  a  man  in  an  occupation  similar  to  mine  who  did 
not  find  it  so.  And  I  may  add  that,  contrary  to  the  general  opm 
ion,  ministers  located  in  lar^c  cities  answer  quite  as  generally  as 
those  located  in  small  towns.  Ministers  111  the  South  are  usually 
obliging,   if  there  is  any  difference  in  parts  of  the  country. 

"  We  know  to  ;il.  Dt  what  becomes  of  stamps  sent  out 

by  us  and  that  nev<  ->  k   to  us.      We  nave  a  way  of  'key- 

liiem,  and  while  we  can   not   trace  very  many,  we  can  trace 
10W  us  that  our  stamps  do  not 
.  te-paper  b  •  ket,  and  are  not  burned  up. 
<g  f..r  our  house  alone  our  postage  bill,  during  a  » 
of  three   to  four  months,  incurred   for  circulars  which  call   for  a 
At  the  moBl  favorable  considi 
, ,,,-  jt       \y  QOU80.     Our 

•  .  a  proper  one.      We  trust  ministers  with 
the  fact  which  we  see. 


"What  ought  ministers  to  do?  I  have  no  right  to  say  what 
ministers  ought  to  do.  But  I  know  what  they  might  do,  and  by 
the  doing  of  it  they  would  change  the  opinion  held  concerning 
them  by  a  large  number  of  people.  Within  the  last  year  or  two 
a  number  of  houses  in  all  of  the  cities  in  the  East  are  paying  an 
additional  $1  per  1,000  to  copyists  for  writing  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  stamped  return  envelope  is  sent  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  enclosed  envelope  in  question.  This  in- 
volves expense  other  than  for  the  address,  since  additional  time 
and  care  are  required  to  get  the  right  envelope  into  the  proper 
enclosure.  This  envelope  could  and  in  my  view  should  be 
dropped  into  the  mail,  not  used  for  other  purposes.  If  the  recip- 
ient of  inquiries  does  not  find  his  name  on  such  envelope,  or  such 
postal  card,  he  would  help  the  ministerial  reputation  if  he  wrote 
the  same  upon  it.  and,  sealed  or  not,  dropped  it  into  the  mail. 
Barring  the  inevitable  losses  in  the  mails,  wrong  addresses,  etc.. 
all  of  my  money  would  then  be  accounted  for.  The  receipt  of  the 
empty  envelope  would  tell  me  that  the  minister  did  not  care  to 
reply.  I  would  know  that  it  was  essential  to  try  another  man  in 
the  same  town. 

"  I  freely  grant  the  right  of  ministers  to  throw  away  the  rubbish 
which  I  know  they  receive  by  the  ton  in  the  aggregate.  But  I 
question  any  one's  right  to  appropriate  property  to  his  own  use, 
even  if  it  is  only  a  two-cent  stamp.  I  furnish  an  easy  way  for 
him  not  to  do  so,  and  yet  tell  me,  at  no  trouble  to  himself,  that 
he  can  not  comply  with  my  request." 


A  Picture  of  the  Hanging  Gardens  of   Babylon. 

—"Up  to  this  time  no  mention  had  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
literature,"  says  La  Nature,  "of  the  famous  hanging  gardens 
that  have  made  the  name  of  Semiramis  famous.  M.  Bruno  Meiss- 
ner  has  just  discovered  a  representation  of  these  gardens  on  an 
Assyrian  tablet  preserved  in  a  cellar  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
the  middle  of  archeological  riches  that  have  been  little  studied. 
It  occurs  on  a  block  of  alabaster  taken  from  the  palace  of  Assur- 
banipal  On  it  is  sculptured  this  view:  on  the  left,  on  a  hill, 
rises  a  temple  with  numerous  high  columns.  At  the  left  of  the 
temple  is  an  idol,  to  which  leads  a  wide  path,  rising  from  the 
plain  and  passing  near  an  altar.  All  the  right  side  of  the  view  is 
occupied  by  the  hanging  gardens.  The  trees  that  grow  in  them 
seem  to  be  poplars  or  cypresses,  and  there  are  also  grape-vines. 
The  gardens  themselves,  triangular  in  form,  rest  on  pillars  made 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  Access  is  by  means  of  a  path  cut  in  the 
hill.  It  has  been  believed  hitherto  that  the  inventor  of  the  hang- 
ing gardens  was  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  ordered  them  to  be 
built  to  please  his  wife,  a  Mede  by  birth.  M.  Meissner  thinks 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  only  restored  the  gardens  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon  in  64S  11. c.  They  must  have  been  numerous  in 
the  city  much  earlier  than  this  date." '—Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


CORRESPONDENTS'  CORNER. 

Kissing  the  Bible. 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Digest: 
In  The  Literary  Digest  issued  January  si,  quoting  from  ihei\orth- 

WtStOTH  Christian  AdVOCaU,  the-  statement  is  made  that  "the  custom  of 
IciBBingthe  Bible  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  oath  in  court  has  practi- 

became  obsolete  In  America."    It  may  Interest  your  readers  to 
that  this  custom  [Bthe  one    nearly  universally  followed   in   our  courts  here 
(MiddlesexCouniy).    I  have  been  Informed  by  our  prosecutor  that  he  has 
known  a  jury  to  reject  the  testimony  ol  a  witness  who  has  -worn  by  the 
uplifted  hand,  because  he  did  not  kiss  the  bible.  Julii      .- 

Ni  w  Brunswick,  N.  .1 

Did  St.  Thomas  Visit  America? 

of  The  Li  1  erart  Dioi 
K, .,,  interesting  article  under  the  foregoing  title  in  your  issue 

perrail  me  to  suggeat  that  the  tradition  regarding  the 

:    St    Thomas  to   Amn  DM   an  endeavor  on  the  part   of  the 

Spanish  priesthood  to  account  for  the  curious  and  otherwise  Inanplic 

able   fact  that  the  native*  of   America   not    Only   worshiped   a    Savior  and  a 
,.,.,  ,„„  tnal  ,,,,  cross  was  one  of  their  c- 1 . i *- f  r t- 1 . k . «^«*  t- «« 
,erdifflcult  it  may  be  to  explain  by  what  means  St    rhomaa  rea  cheO 
America,  the  tradition  of  his  visit  would  offer  an  wplMnt'oo  °*tbefact 
b0V(  [t  „,,,  thai  the  cross  has  been  found  In  the  ruins  o  umi- 

fra°  A  Mexican  cities  which  antedate  the  Christian .era i  many 

I,,,,,,],.  rthermore,  the  cross  was  not  employed  as  a 

of  Christianity  in  the  time  of  si.  Tii.. mas     ()■;  ry,  Jta  usew «r tor- 

bidden  11    was   a  pagan    symbol ;  for.   as    •    well! ^J*^*" 

...  was  a  familia,  IgJoUS  vcn-ratio,     1     <  UK hoi  t 

the  ancient  world  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Christ  So  thai  even  f  St. 
Thomascameto  America  l(  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would  have  nti  ■,„„<■.■  1 
the  ui  nblem  which  at  that  tima  was  repugnant  to  *>»  »»• '°>- 

theSavlor.  CUFfORD  HOWARD. 

w  vshinc.  i  ox,  D,  C 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF! 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


The  United  States  consul  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
says  there  is  a  great  need  oi  a  Para(rnayan-United 
States  bank  in  that  country.  He  s.iys  that  Para- 
guay offers  line  inducements  to  American  capital, 

and  declares  that,  "in  addition  to  the  establishment 

of  the  bank,  but  subsidary  thereto,  Paraguay 
offers  both  opportunities  and  inducements  to 
American  capitalists  for  the  development  and  in- 
ion  of  the  following  industries:  (i)  The 
building  and  operation  of  a  railway  from  [gatimi 
to  Roaario,  300  kilometers  (1S6  miles'),  with  Ktiar- 
anty  of  6  per  cent.;  (j-)  electric-light  plant,  water- 
works, and  sewerage  for  Asuncion  ;  ( |)  factory  Eor 
the  production  of  oil  (cocoa,  castor,  and mani);  {4) 
factories  for  cotton  goods  and  other  textiles  (caru- 
:.d  ramie);  C5)  china  and  earthenware  fac- 
tory, the  raw  materials  being  at  hand  ;  (6)  produc- 
tion of  iron  and  manganese;  (7)  cultivation  of  in- 
1  output  of  timber,  especially  ebony;  (9) 
fish  cannery." 

Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnitz,  writes:  "Ger- 
many's imports  in  the  years  1889  to  1807  inclusive. 


An  Ocean 

OF  INK 

is  used  annually.     More  of 

CARTER'S  Ink 

than  any  other. 

That  speaks  well  for  Carter's 


FOR  YOUR  OFFICE 

Readers  of  "  The  Literary  Digest n  have  in  this  announcement 
an  opportunity  to  secure  a  very  handsome  and  almost  indispen- 
sable piece  of  office  furniture.     It  is.... 

The  Globe 
Special  Cabinet 

ami  contains  fifteen  patent  filing  drawers  for  the  systematic  and 
safe  preservation  of  correspondence  and  business  documents.  It  is 
made  of  beautifully  finished  oak,  is  68^  inches  high,  14^  inches 
wide,  12^  inches  deep,  and  weighs  (ready  for  shipment),  170  pounds. 
The  great  advantages  of  this  cabinet  art  that  owing  to  its  shape 
it  takes  up  very  little  room  and  can  stand  in  a  corner,  or  between 
windows,  or  in  almost  any  space ;  it  gives  accommodation  to  thou- 
sands of  letters;  the  drawers  are  arranged  alphabetically  on  the 
most  approved  plan;  the  documents  are  preserved  in  unmutilated 
condition,  and  of  ready  access. 


.  '  THIS  CABINET  WILL  BE  SHIPPED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
OR  HOME  OF  ANY  "  DIGEST  "  READER,  CARRIAGE 
PAID,  FOR  $14.80,  IF  ORDERED  PROMPTLY  ::  ::  :: 


The  Globe  Company,  Makers,  1224"12ffcSi  Egh 


Street 


Spencerian  Pens 

New  Series  No.  37. 

That 
Hole? 

That  is  for  inserting  a  pointed  instrumentto  eject  tho 
pen  from  the  bolder,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  llow- 
ins:  hack  on  the  pen  and  soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  Ask  for 
Vertical  No.  37. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


averaged,  annually,  $1,033,419,800;  the  exports, 
$Soj,3ji,ooo.  In  1897,  the  imports  went  up  to  $1,157,- 
774.800  and  the  exports  to  $901,115,600,  or  $124,355,000 
more  than  the  annual  average  for  imports,  and  an 
increase  of  $96,794,600  for  exports.  Compared 
with  1889,  there  is  an  increase  of  $184,445,000  in  im- 
ports and  of  $126,002,400  in  exports.  This  is  not  ab- 
normal ;  the  population  increased  from  48,917,000  in 
1889  to  53,735,000  in  1897.  Still,  the  figures  of  1897 
are  considerably  larger  than  those  of  1889,  per 
capita  of  population— viz.,  in  1898  the  imports  were 
$!g.£8,  the  exports  $15.84,  per  capita;  in  1897,  im- 
ports were  $21.55,  exports  $16.77." 

Consul  Twitchell,  of  Kingston,  Canada,  writes: 
"During  two  months  of  last  season,  the  Frontenac 
Milling  Company  had  two  expert  millers  inspect- 
ing flour-  and  corn-mills,  with  instructions  to  find 
the  best  in  existence  without  regard  to  cost.  A 
complete  set  of  milling  machinery  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  was  selected,  and  is  now  be- 
ing put  in  position  in  Kingston.  The  capacity  of 
the  mill  is  300  barrels  of  flour  and  500  barrels  of 
corn-meal  per  day.  If  the  machinery  works  well, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  American  apparatus 
should  not  displace  the  milling  machinery  now  in 
use  in  Canada." 

Consul  Marshal  Halstead,of  Birmingham,  says  : 
"Messrs.  (jormully  &  Teffery,  manufacturers  of 
bicycles  in  Chicago,  and  with  export  headquarters 
in  London,  went  into  the  courts  here  to  test  the 
Midland  Railway  Company's  right  to  charge  on 
travelers'  samples.  They  won  their  case,  and,  to 
avoid  replying  individually  to  the  numerous  busi- 
ness houses  who  have  written  them,  they  have 
issued  the  following  statement  :  The  case  between 
the  Gormully  &  Jeffery  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  Midland  Railway  Company  was  fought  on 
>or  30.  i8-)7,  and  result  can  be  seen  in  The 


IMPURE   WATER. 

causes  more  than  half  the  diseases  of  men.  This  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  every  family  can  have  an  abundance  of 
sparkling  distilled  water,  without  trouble  or  expense,  by 
simply  using  the 


'Ralston 


'    NEW 
PROCESS 

STILL 


SCrmTIMP        sticks  ev  rythi-g 
CVA/U  1  ir>Er  KEVEB  LETS  GO  ! 

Sold  by  druggists,  department  store«,  ete. 
or  send  stamps,  15  cts.,  for  sample  tube  to 
U.  S.  Agent,  1015  Wool  Exchange,  New  York 


For  Nervous  Women, 

Horsford's  Acid    I'hosphate. 
Dr.  J.  P>.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  says:  "  It  is 

not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  ranks  among  the  best  of 
nerve  tonics  for  nervous  females." 


Worth  #100  a  year — costs  only  #10  for  a  lifetime.  Used  in 
every  part  of  the  world  by  private  families,  tourists,  and 
United  States  and  foreign  Government  officials.  Over  1,000 
testimonials  received  by  us,  nearly  100  of  which  are  from 
families  who  have  purchased  cheap  imitations,  discarded 
them,  and  obtained  ours. 

The  Ralston  New-Process  Still  is  guaranteed  the  best  in 
the  world — best  in  construction,  easiest  to  operate,  largest 
capacity, and  the  only  one  that  produces  a  bountiful  supply 
of  pure,  health-giving  water,  arrated  with  sterilized  air. 
Just  the  thing  to  have  in  the  country  home.  Officially  en- 
dorsed by  the  Ralston  Health  Club  of  America.  Highest 
award  and  gold  medal  received  at  the  Omaha  exposition. 
Our  1399  model.  No.  982,  with  non-corrodible  finish,  only 
$10.  Send  at  once  for  booklet  I  and  other  interesting 
printed  matter. 

THE  A.  R.  BAILEY  MFC.  CO.. 


54  Maiden    Lane, 


New  York. 
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AMERICAN  RING  CO. 

Box  55,  Waterbunj,  Conn. 


*     'Act*  &aVl^8  Ufe  ******  c      * 

y*  Edward  W.  Scott,  President.  *  y 


Edward  W.  Scott,  President. 
<^t        The  Best  Company  for  Policy-holders.         J* 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Times  Law  Reports  for  December  8,  i 
vol    i4.     It  is  t<><>  lonn  a  case  to  give  the  whole  in  j 
tin's    letter,    but    we    will   state    briefly    what   the  ' 
learned  jiul^e  said,  viz.:  "That  he  had   no  doubt, 
when  the  railway  companies  gave  to  commercial 
by  that  name,  the  ri«ht  to 

■    that   travelers  might   take 

■  Mi  them.    In  this  case,  he  found 

it  Mr.  I  i. u  ke  was  known  to  the  defend- 

tnmercial   traveler   for   the   plaintiff; 

they  knew  that  plaintiff  was  engaged   m  Belling 

Icyclea,  or  possibly  whole  bicycles; 

.a  Mr.  Darke  tendered  each  of 

h  he  was  taking  with  him,  not  as 

::dise  or  ordinary  passenger  lugs, 

as    commercial   travelers'    samples.     The   deferd- 

ind  Railway  Company,  were  not  en- 

oakroom  fees  or  the  charge  for 

conveyance. '  "  , 

Consular  Agent  Mertens  writes  from  (  rra< 
under  date  of  January  to,  18. n,  that  the  official  re- 
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Pale,  Thin,  Delicate) 


s/om 


pie  get  vigorous  and  j| 
increase  in  weight 


the  Use  ol 


Eke! 


A  Perfect  Food, 
I  Tonic  and  Restorative. 

It   is  a    powder    made    from    the    most 

nourishing  elements   of  nu-at,  prepared 

for  the  nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak 

systems.      May  be  taken  in  milk,  water, 

iffi  e,  etc. 

. .'."  druggists'  in  2-oz.,  %,  %  and l  lb.  tins. 

Pamphlet*  mailed  by  Pkrbaotabrikaa  ol  Elberfrld  t", 
81.,  New   V..rk  I',,,,  lelling-ag 
fabriken  vorm    Priadr.  Bajara  (  ....  Elberfcld 


DIASTASE 
and  Starchy  Indigestion. 

Everybody    knows    Pepsin    and    Pancreatin. 

They  are  marvellous  imitations  of  the   bo  ly's 

digestive  secretions.     But  who  knows  what  dtos- 

ans?    Vet,  of  all  the  digestive  principles, 

diastase  is  by  far  the   most  important.    Ihe 

duty  ot  diastase  in  digestion  is  to  care  for  the 

March  foods — breadstulis,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 

cereals    Three-quarters  of  all  indigestion  arises 

from   the   weakness  or  lack  of   diastase   in   the 

body;  y<  t  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  heretofore 

tive  diastase  has  been  known.     In  fact, 

The  Medical  Timet  of  New  York  refers  thus  to 

the    di-covery    of    the    lust     diastase:     "It     re- 

for  Mr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  a  Japanese 

t,  to  disco\  er  oni         •  table   power. 

'  product,  Taka-Diastase,  we  have  what 

.  1  ed  .  .  .  ii 

1  irdinary  words  for 

I    ibiic.ition   too   1  •   but   few  medical 

I  among 

his  or  so  quickly  won  an 

li    is,  in 
short,  tlie  o 

(■I  in  «.f  dyspepsi 

■ 

tionl 

within    •  li    no    !..  oeflt    is    found,    no 

I  be  made. 
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T  .nai«vil!e. 


E  gains  .visdom  in  a  happy  way 
who  gains  it  by  the  experience  of 
others.  In  painting  why  not  avail 
yourself  of  the  advice  of  those  who  have  had 
the  greatest  experience  —  the  painters. 

Competent,  practical  painters  everywhere 
use  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 
They  know  they  cannot  alford  to  use  any- 
thing else. 

|~^|-J  p*  r^  By  usinp  National  Lead  Co  's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
JP  f\  L  Ci  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able inlormation  and  cam  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  housr  painted  in  different  designs  01  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


turns  of  trade  for  1898  show  a  decrease  in  imports, 
as  compared  with  1897,  of  188,2  50,000  pesetas  ($a8,- 
990,500)  [peseta  =  15.4]  divided  as  follows:  Decrease 
in  raw  materials,  130,000,000  pesetas  C$20,020,000)  ; 
in  alimentary  substances,  50,000,000  pesetas  ($7,700,- 
000);  and  in  silver  bullion,  55,000,000  pesetas 
($8,470,000).  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of 
manufactured  articles  show  a  gain  of  some  45,000,- 
000  pesetas  ($6,930,000)  as  compared  with  the  year 
1897.  The  decrease  in  exports  amounted  to  119,- 
750,000  pesetas  ($18,441,500),  of  which  some  44,000,000 
pesetas  ($6,776,000)  were  in  manufactured  articles, 
and  151,000,000  pesetas  ($23,502,000)  in  silver  bul- 
lion. The  exports  of  raw  materials  increased  by 
some  8,000,000  pesetas  ($1,232,000),  and  of  alimen- 
tary substances,  66,000,000  pesetas  ($10,164,000)  ; 
these  pains  being  due,  says  Mr.  Mertens,  to  the 
high  rate  of  exchange  in  favor  c  f  exporters.  The 
total  exports  during  1898  were  valued  at  859.747,000  ZZZZ^I^Z^ZZ^Z^ 
pesetas  ($132,401,038)  an  J  the  imports  at  595,935,000  QqIIhi"  UuttOn 
pesetas  ($91,772,450),  thus  leaving  the  balance  of  . 
trade  in  favor  of  the  country,  and  showing  its  inSllfanCG 
natural  wealth. 


DBSST  desks. 

This  one  In  Oak 

DELIVERED 
EAST  of  the 

nississiPPi 

Send  for  Catalogue 
r  o.  6^, 
describing  and  illustrating  more  than  200  styles. 
(established  1868.) 
ATERICANDESK  &  STOOL  CO.. 
Howard  and  Crosby  Sts.,  N2W  YORIC.   1 


GIVEN    WITH    KVKRY 


Consul  Marshal  Halstead,  of  Birmingham, 
writes  :  "  A  linn  of  merchants  here,  doing  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  American  nuts  ami  bolts,  wishes  to 
make  connection  also  with  some  reliable  firm 
which  manufactures  j^ood  rivets,  cold  stamped. 
I  will  he  glad  to  hear  from  some  rivet-manufac- 
turing  concern." 


Current    1  vents. 


Monday,  Mat  <■  h  /  .•• 

u  in  :li  on  in  pi  urea  the  city  of  Paslg. 
li  is  announced  m    Washington  that   b   satis* 
fiiiinry  understanding   as   to  Samoa 
■   1 1  eat  v  powei  s 
President    McKlnley   appoints    Herbert    Pat* 
i  Ibi  1 1  lau  of  Cong  r .  -- 
Piqua i i  Pi  eneh 

I  i  ial. 

Admiral   Sampson    writes    a    letter    to    the 
.  ernlng  tin  ,■:   naval  pro- 

ii,  lawsvre  legislature  rns  without 

s,  n.,i  01 

<  "  i        Jfllltarj     '.  ss bly  adopts  i  eso- 


There  is  a  right  chimney  for 
every  lamp.  The  Index  gives 
you  its  Number. 

Your  dealer  should  have  it. 

Wtiic  M.i  bath  Plttsbun 


l^REMENTZ 

*^  One-Piece  Collar  Button 

Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 
Without   Seam  or  Joint 

Yon  get  i  new  one  without  charge  in  esse  of  accident 
kind.    Tli«-  St..ry  of  i»  foliar  I  utton              ,    par- 
ticulars     Postal  us  for  it-.    All  jewelers  sell  Kir nw 

buttons, 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


PURE  WATER! 


$1000  Challenge! 
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MANY     FORTUNES    ARE     BEINC     MADE 
BY     AMERICAN     INVESTORS    in 

tRubber  plantations 
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A  Good  Complexion 

Depend!  On  Good  Digestion. 

This  is  almost  an  axiom,  although  usually  we  are 
apt  to  think  thai  oosmetlcs,  face  powders,  lotions, 
Canoy  soaps,  etc,  are  the  secret  for  securing  a  clear 
complexion. 

But  all  these  are  simply  superficial  assistants.  It 
Is  impossible  to  have  a  gi">d  complexion  unless  the 
digestive  organs  perform  their  work  properly;  un- 
■  stomach  by  properlj  digesting  the  rood  taken 
int. >  it  Furnishes  an  abundance  of  pure  blood  a  good 
complexion  is  impossible. 

This  is  the  reason  so  many  ladies  are  using  Bl  uarl  's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  because  I  bey  promptly  run'  any 
stomach  trouble,  and  they  have  found  out  that  per- 
fect digestion  meansa  perfect  complexion  and  one 
that  does  not  require  cosmetics  and  powders  t<> 
enhance  its  beauty. 

Many  ladies  diet  themselves  or  den]  themselves 
many  articles  of  food  solely  in  order  to  keep  their 
complexion  clear. 

When  stnarts  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  used  no  such 
dieting  is  necessary.  Take  these  tablets  and  eat  all 
1.  wholesome  food  you  want  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  indigestion  nor  the  sallow,  dull  com- 
plexion which  nine  women  out  of  ten  have,  solely 
because  they  are  suffering  from  some  form  of  indi- 
gestion. 

Hear  in  mind  that  beauty  proceeds  from  good 
health,  good  health  results' from  perfect  digestion 
and  we  have  advanced  the  best  argument  to  induce 
every  man  or  woman  to  give  this  splendid  remedy  a 
trial 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  can  he  found  in  drug 
sior- s  and  cost  hut  ,">0  cents  per  package.  They  are 
prepared  by  the  K.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

If  there  is  any  derangement  of  the  stomach  or 

bowels  they  will  remove  it,  and  the  resultant  effects 

i   digestion,  good  health,  and  a  clear,  bright 

complexion.    Ask  your  druggist  for  the  tablets  ami  a 

free  book  ou  stomach  diseases. 
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GREAT  CARE 


Should  beexercisedin selecting 
food  Intended  for  growing 
children. 

Wheatlet 


.is  the  best  Cereal  Food  because  it 
contains  a!  1  the  nourishing  element 
jjof  the  whnlo  wheat.  Your  groci 
'keeps  It.  If  not  send  ns  bis  name 
and  your  order— we  will  soo  t'uat  ;-ou 
L  are  supplied. 

Made  only  brtaj 
Franklin  Mills  Co.,    Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Bend  for  booklet  containing  val- 
uable receipts  and  opinions  of    -^g?  '■ 
noted  physicians  ana  chemists. 


EUROPE 


Higb- 

Class 


Unions  thanking  the  United  States  for  aid  and  re- 
faalng  to  accept  the  03,000,000. 

Rhode   Island   Democrats  nominate  George  W. 

Green,  mayor  of  Woon socket,  for  governor. 

Spring  elections  take  place  in  New  Jersey,  re- 
sulting in  general  Republican  victories. 

The  German  Reichstag  rejects  the  army  in- 
crease demanded  in-  the  Government. 

It  is  reported  that  Cecil  Rhodes  has  concluded 
a  contract  with  the  German  Government  for  the 
construe:  ion  of  a  telegraph  line  in  German 
i  .ast  Africa. 

Wednesday,  March  j$. 

Governor  Roosevelt  refuses  to  commute  the 
sentence  of  Mrs.  Place. 

Rhode   Island   Republicans   i  .■nominate    Klisha 
:    governor. 

Goneral  Wheaton  at  lacks  and  defeats  a  tone 
of  3,000  Filipinos  at  Pasig, 

The  Army  Beef  Court  <>f  Inquiry  leaves 
Chicago    for  an   inspection    tour    to    Omaha  and 

Kansas  City. 

—The  Spanish  Cabinet  Council  decides  that  the 

Peace  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  immediately  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes. 

Thursday,  March  ib. 

— An  election  riot  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  results 
in  the  death  of  live  men,  including  the  chief 
of  police. 

General  Wheaton  captures  the  fortified  vil- 
lage of  Galtal,  near  Pasig. 

Chicago  Democrats  nominate  Carter  II.  Harri- 
son for  mayor. 

—The  American  Shipbuilding  Company,  capital 
$30,000,000,  is  incorporated  at  Trenton. 

—The  German  army  bill,  after  a  reduction 
from  the  original  estimate  of  7,000  men,  is  adopted 
by  the  Reichstag. 

— The  Oueeu  Regent  of  Spain  has  signed  the 
decree  dissolving;  the  Cortes. 

Baron  Russell  of  Killowen,  Lord  Chief  Jus-> 
tice  of  England,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
the  late  Baron  Herschell  in  the  Anglo-American 
Commission. 

— The  Canadian  Parliament  is  opened. 

— Ex-Secretary  John  Sherman  is  ill  with  pneu- 
monia at  Martinique. 

—The  bodies  of  Prince  and  I'rincess  Bismarck 
are  placed  in  the  new  mausoleum  at  Friedrichs- 
ruh. 

Friday,  March  17. 

—The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  signs  the  peace 
treaty. 
— Tne  Army   Beef   Court  of  Inquiry  inspects 

the  Armour  packing-house  and  takes  testimony  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

—  Princess  Kiaulani,  formerly  of  the  royal  Ha- 
waiian family,  dies  as  Honolulu. 

—The  Windsor  Hotel,  New  York,  is  destroyed 
by  fire  and  thirteen  lives  lost. 

M.  Loekroy,  French  Minister  of  Marine,  makes 
a  statement  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  showing 
France's  naval  weakness  in  the  recent  strained 
relations  with  England. 

Saturday,  March  iS. 

—  The  Oregon  arrives  at  Manila. 

—  Filipinos  attack  Taguig,  but  are  repulsed. 

—  The  Spanish  Cabinet  approves  of  the  credit 
for  payment  of  interest  on  the  Cuban  debt. 

—The  formal  notice  of  the  signing;  of  the  peace 
treaty  at  Madrid  is  given  the  State  Department 
by  M.  Carnbon,  the  French  Ambassador. 

—The  California  legislature  adjourns  without 
electing  a  Senator. 

—  Ex-Senator  Patrick  Walsh  dies  at  Augusta, 
Ga. 

—  Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  the  geologist  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, dies  at   New  Haven. 

Sunday,  March  iq. 

General    Wheaton    attacks    the     Filipinos 

and  pursues  them  for  eleven  miles. 

Forty  persons  are  wounded  in  a  riot  in  Ha- 
vana between  police  and  people. 


"I  find  them  the  best  preparation  for 
colds,  toughs  and  asthma."— Mrs.  S.  A. 
Watson,  Temperance  Lecturer. 
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THE  WORLD'S  BREAKFAST 


ACCBT  NO  SBSSTTTUre 


Europe 
»r  Orient 


tours.    Mediterran   an,  Italy ;  all  parts  of  Central' 
Europe;  British  Isles;       iKwr- 
way,  Vo  t'i<  ape,  etc.  Various  and 
well-matured  itineraries.  S 11  peiior  con- 
ductors. Select  parties  sail  May6,  June 
10,  June 24, and  July  4.    Unequalled  arran cements.    Inclu- 
sive cost.    "  Old  WorldTourist  Guide,"  fllust  .free. 
A.    I)E   I'OTTEIJ,  4.-.    II  oadway,  bept.C,  .N.Y. 


A  series  of  attractive  and  com- 
prehensive tours  under  personal 
escort,  arranged  to  leave  New 
York  during  Feb.,  March,  and 
April,  visiting  Gibraltar,  Italy, 
Southern  France  (The  Riviera), 
Switzerland,  Paris,  London,  etc. 
Also  Italy,  Egypt,  The  Nile, 
Palestine,  Greece,  etc.  All  ex- 
penses $480  up,  according  to  tour  Programs  a,.d  Ga- 
zette,   100  pp.,  sent  iree.     Apply  to 

R.  H .  Crundbn 

GEN.  A(.T. 

Established  1844.. 


ft\  6azc  $  Sons 

113  Broadway,  New  York 
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rThe  KLIP  has  the  Grip" 

[  The  KLIPS  and  the  cover  form  the  KLIP  BINDER.     Sold  and  used  separately  or  together. 

■?ii<viis*n**  ir  You  can  cover  a  magazine  or  bind  a  volume  of  pamphlets  in  ten  seconds.     Instantly  removable. 
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CHESS. 

All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  •  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Give  the    Boys  a  Chance. 

T\v"  Problems  by   Mbhbers  of  our  Honor- 
able company  of  Solvers,  Composed  ks- 
pecially  kuk  The  Literary  Dii 

Problem  365. 

By  a  Knight,  Bastrop,  Texas, 

Black— Eleven  Pieces. 


1  m 

sit  n 


White  -Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Problem  366. 

By  C.   F.  PUTNEY,  Independence,  la. 
Black     Six  Pieces. 


White— Twelve  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.    y6o. 
Key-move,  <J     R  5. 

Solution  received  from  M.  \V.  H  ,  University  of 

Virginia  ;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston  ;   the  Rev.  I.    W. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston, 

Mi  citv,N.<\;  R.  M.  Campbell,  Cameron, 

Tex.;    C.  F.    Putney,     I  ...     I,,  ;    c      R 

n,  sfoundsville,  W,  Va.;  Prof. William  Rufua 

v,    Ho.; 

■  ;  Tennessee; 

la.;  I).    W. 

M     Adams,    Baltimore;    T.    R. 

Prof,  W.  W.  Smith, 

Y.i  ;    (' 

W  i  n  11 1  - 

peg,  Man.;  11 

Birmingham,  A  I  ranklin, 

K      ;    II.   A.    Hoi  WOO  I.    I! 

;  L     I.     v 

'    " 

Mass  , 

Readers  of  Tin    I 


Al;i  ;  R.   \V.   Trueblood,   Eastham  College,    Rich- 
mond, Ind.;  E.  E.  Armstrong,  Parry  Sound,  Can.; 

J.  1  .  V  ,  Upper  Montclair,  N*  J  ;  Dr.  t".  S.  Minnich, 
Palmer,  Neb.;  L.  Waterman,  Tilton,  N".  H.J  J.  A. 
s<.n,  Dover,  Del. 
Comments:  "Very  ingenious:  the  White  Kt 
>  be  electrified  "— M.  W.  H.;  "A  y..^>\  key 
and  interesting  play"-H.  W.  1;  ;  "K- 
hounds  means  death  to  the  hare  ;  but  adds  the 
more  zest  to  the  lively  chase"  I.  W.  I'..;  "Good 
kev,  good  mates,  skilful  work "— F.  H.  J.;  "A 
work  of  care  and  skill  "— R.  M.  C;  "Very  neat 
conception  "— C.  R.  O.;  "Very  fine  "— W.  R.  P.;  "A 
fine  conception" — J.  G.  L.;  "Simple,  yet  very  in- 
teresting"—L.  L,  W.;  "Excellent, and  notrickery" 
— F.  S.  F.;  "Fine  strategy "— L.  J.  J.;  "A  hand- 
some performance" — A.  K. 

No.  361. 

Q-Q3I             R— Kt  o,  ch           R— R6!mate 
1. a. —  3. 

B     1.7  or  Ksq   K  x  B  (must) 

K—  R  2  R— B  7,  mate 

Kt     B  sch        B— Kt  sq,  ch 

Q  x  Kt                    B  x  R,  mate 
1.  2. 3.  

Kt— B  4  ch        R  x  R  (Kt  7) 

Other  variations  depend  upon  those  given. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  H.  W.  B.,  I. 
W.  B.,  F.  H.  J.,  R.  M.  C,  C.  F.  P.,  C.  R.  O.,  W.  R. 
P.,  C.  D.  S,  J.  G.  L.,  D.  W.  W..J.  H.  A.,  T.  R.  D., 
W.  W.  S.,  C.  P.,  G.  P.,  H.  K..  J.  A.  X.;  the  Rev.  A. 
i  '.  /,  Fairbanks,  Mo.;  J.  W.  McCall,  Paxton. 
111.;  "Try  again." 

Comments:  "A  fine  problem,  though  there  are 
several  duals;  Especially  remarkable  for  the  fact 
that  the  threatened  check  (i..,  Kt — K  5)  gives  no 
clue  to  the  key"— M.  W.  H.;  "Construction  clever, 
and  idea  very  novel  and  well  worth  illustrating" 
— H.  W.  1'..  ;"  Novelty,  ingenuity,  and  difficulty  are 
attained  by  sacrificing  harmony,  dignity,  and  pur- 
ity"—J.  W.  B.;  "Some  strong  features;  but  very 
weak  key"— R.  M,  C;  "Not  quite  up  to  the  Dr.'s 
standard" — C.  F.  P.;  "Interesting  and  instructive 
Study"  C.  R.  O.;  "In  many  respects  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen  "— W.  R.  P.;  "Interesting, 
intricate,  and  ingenious  "—  J.  G.  L.;  "Never  saw  a 
problem  in  which  White  K  can  be  in  check  twice, 
and  yet  White  mate  on  third  move" — D.   W.  W. 

Several  solvers  were  caught  by  K  —  R  2,  threaten- 
ing mate  by  '2  x  1J  ;  the  reply  is  1',  Kt  <  .  Others 
tell  into  the  trap  0  x  Kt  ;  the  reply  is  R  x  B.     If  P 

B  7  ch,  then  K  x  R,  and  no  mate  next  move. 

Solution  of  ^59  received  from  C.  D.  S.,  A.  F  G., 
T.  A..  F.  S.  P.,  II.  K.,  and  J.  S.  Smith,  Linneus, 
Mo.;  J.  I..  Knerr,  Port  Collins,  Colo.  <sS  from  H. 
W.  1!.,  C.  P.  P.,  W.  W.  S.,  J.  H.  A.,  J.  S.  S.,  J.  L. 
K.     356  from  J.  L.  K. 

Chess-players  in  Iowa  who  desire  to  form  a 
State  Chess-Association  are  requested  to  send 
their  names  to  C.  C.  Hunt,  Montezuma,  la. 

Dr.  Dalton  has  awarded  the  prize,  a  set  of  Chess- 
men, for  the  best  solution  of  his  problems,  to  Mr. 
C.  Q.  De  France,  Lincoln,  Neb.  The  Doctor  says 
that  there  were  so  many  deserving  the  prize  that 
it  was  very  difficult  to  choose  the  winner.  Several 
of  our  most  expert  solvers,  while  sending  the  solu- 
tion, did  not  send  analysis,  etc.,  as  they  declined 
to  compete  for  the  prize. 

Janowsky  and  Showalter. 

Another  match,  of  live  games  up,  is  in  progress 

between  these   two  experts.     Before   beginning 

play   in   the    fifth  game  of    the   serie  I   on    Su    day, 

19.      fanowskl   and  Showalti 

was  two    wii  i  each,  to  play  six  games 

instead    of  five,   the   final  contest    t"  take   place 

Monday  afternoon.  *At  the  time  of  going  to  press 

mes  have  been  played    with  the  following 
result  :  Janowski,  ■  ;  Showalter,  3. 

A  Wonderful  Mate. 

■libit. 


Successful   Fruit  Crowing. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Lenox  Sprayer  Compai 

Pittsfieid,  Mass  ,  has  delivered  an  addrc-s  Defi  re  tin  1  \ 

Horticultural  Society,  at  Lenox,  Mass.  The  addri"  is 
almost  a  college  education  to  fruit  growers,  fruit  dealers, 
and  in  I  dy  eating  fruit  or  even  having   bat  few 

fruit  trees,  or  in  anyway  concerned.  Had  this  address  been 
placed  on  the  market  in  hook  form  it  would  no  doubt  have 
sold  at  a  good  price.  The  full  address,  profusely  illus- 
trated, in  pamphlet  form,  may  be  had  complimentary  by 
any  one  enclosing  ten  Cents.  f..r  postage,  to  the  Lenox 
Sprayer  (  West  St.,  I'ittsficld, 


Go  to  California 

Go  to  California  via  "  Sunset  Limited,"  the  fastest  and 
finest  lonn  distance  train  in  the  world.  Our  patrons  of 
past  Reasons  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  know  that  this 
unexcelled  train-service  is  operated  between  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco  again  this  year,  thus  affording  an 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  our  wintry  blasts  via  a  semi- 
tropical  route  to  the  land  that  knows  no  winter.  Direct 
connections  for  Mexico,  Hawaiian  Islands.  Japan,  China, 
the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  around-the-world.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  349 
Broadway,  New  York. 


T 


0  Museums- 
4j»  and  Collectors 

A  set  of  over  120  species  0/  Indian  woods  prepared  for 
the  Vienna  Exhibition,  and  which  received  a  tnedaL. 
Size,  12x4x1. 

A  large  collection  of.... 

INDIAN    COINS 
GREEKO-B  ADRIAN 
HINDU   AND 
MOHAMMEDAN 
To  be   sold  as   a   whole,   or   in    sections.      Affily  for 
particulars  to 

\M.    THEOBALD, 

Budleigh-Salterton,  So.  Devon,      -      ENGLAND 


INGERSOLL  SHIRT  SET,  15c. 


All    Re  ' 
Guarent)  <■<!     to    Wl  ir    at 
leaxt  a  year.  All  i 
Buttons    etiov  n    In    cut, 
also  a  Pair  of  I..,  ■ 
Dumb-Bells  sn.l  N 
Clasp.    Postpaid  f.  r   |  5c. 
2for:'»e  .! 

Set  WOOld  r..t  6QC.  Ia 
any  store.  SE?TC7orBig 
CATALOGUE  of  JEWEL- 
RY and  other  Goods 
FREE.  R.  H.  nJGER- 
(  7  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  T.  CITY. 


HAVE  YOU 


i  .    l  im;r 

White. 

;/  A 

/.'/.«.  H-. 

i  P      K  4 

1'     K  , 

iiP-0 

IS    It       ! 

V  v   1' 

iKKl     B 

,M    K, 

kt      B    i 

It  1. 

i3Q«  P 

Kt      K   ,. 

.,  r     hi.. 

Kt    1' 

Kt   <; 

K      K    1'.  sc, 

,'   t  i  !•    k  s,t 
,7  fl  x  B 

• 

P   x    P 

Kt— Bj 

Kt      Kt  tq 

,     1-    X    1' 

Kt    v    K    1' 

Kt  s 

P     K    K  ., 

Kt       kt  sM 
Kt      K    1. 

ci   kt      K  ., 

1'     «,»  R  3 

Aiol  M.i\  Lai  ge  announced  mate  in  Ave  moves. 

■  i  m  s.ivs.   mus;    1..-    considered    "lie  of 

si iiinci  'l  in  i 

■  1  to  mention  the  publication   win 


ir  New  32-page 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Popular  and  Scientific 
Self-educators, comprising  Dictionaries,  Languages, 
5  Handy  Classics,  Electricity,  Pocket  Encyclope- 
dias. Typewriter  Instructors,  Phonography,  He- 
chanics,  etc  ,  etc.  ?      YOU  can  have  one  for  the  asking. 

The  Chiswick   Pub.   Co., 

P.  O.  Box  119.  21  &  £3  Duane  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


8000  BICYCLES 


stock  :  Hn.tbe  closed  c 
".is  lout  I  s  go  to  j  1  e. 
Shopworn  ind 
hand  wheals,  eood  n« 
new,  S3  t  Sto.  >» »» 
li'.i  BJODI  I  s  91  1  to  00. 
Crest  faelort  rlesrln*  wle. 
Wo  slop  t->  nuvonr  on  sp- 

.-.  ut  111  n.lvanre. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 

by  helping  mi   advertise  mir  ..., 

,.„e  Rid.  '    '■"  FREE  USE  "f 

Wrltt  nt  »»<■<  for  our  «<•• /  <.//>r. 

.1.    M.   M  t;.VD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


LEGAL   DIRECTORY, 


We  append  below  a  list  of  leading  lawyers  in 
different  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Legal  business,  collections,  and  requests  for 
local  information  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion at  their  hands  : 


Henry  C  Terry.  50&  7-8  nalo  PutldlnK,  Philadelphia. 
Mordecai  &  Gadsden,  48  iB Broad  st  .chiiricstnn.se. 
-.    .   ,  .  .  n  .        ii    /Patents  &ad\    fts  itrnadwsy, 

Hutchinson  &  Cnswell,  (,„„.,„  ]j4„ .;       w.  v.nty. 

Stephen  C.  Harris,   Athmta.  (ia 

Arthur   M     Higgins,    Quamnty  Building,    Mttmo 

apolis,  Minn. 
Oscar  C.  Mueller,  Wlloox  Bldg,  l^>s  Angelm,  QaL 
!  John  Moffit, -V'  Dearborn  Si  .  Chicago,  HI. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


CONCERNING   FILIPINO   LEADERS. 

A  S  military  campaigning  proceeds  in  the  Philippines,  further 
**■  contributions  to  the  press  purporting  to  throw  light  upon 
the  character  of  Filipino  leaders  (see  The  Literary  Digest, 
March  11)  command  attention.  One  of  the  most  notable  esti- 
mates comes  from  the  Belgian  consul  at  Manila,  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Andre.  Consul  Andre  points  out  (  The  Independent,  New  York) 
that  in  the  first  and  second  revolutions  of  Philippine  natives 
against  Spanish  sovereignty  the  leaders  were  composed  entirely 
of  men  from  the  lowest  classes,  with  little  or  no  education,  and 
fully  as  harsh  and  cruel  as  the  Spaniards.  Among  them,  how- 
ever, Aguinaldo,  appeared  and  soon  gained  the  respect  and  good- 
will of  his  men  through  entirely  different  methods.  For  instance, 
in  the  first  revolution,  against  the  persistent  demand  of  his  officers, 
Aguinaldo  refused  to  shoot  a  captured  leader  of  a  revolt  against 
him,  and  succeeded  in  saving  the  man's  life.  Again,  when  a 
quarrel  arose  over  the  division  of  part  of  the  money  which  Spain 
had  paid  to  buy  off  the  Filipino  leaders,  one  Artacho,  who 
brought  the  suit  which  resulted  in  the  deposit  of  the  money  in 
bank,  was  protected  from  the  others  who  wished  to  kill  him,  and 
Aguinaldo  still  protects  him  as  a  prisoner.  Despite  the  dislike  of 
many  of  his  officers,  who  would  conspire  against  him  at  the  first 
opportunity,  Consul  Andre  states  that : 

"  When  the  question  of  appointing  a  general-in-chief  or  com- 
mander of  the  army  came  up  for  discussion,  Aguinaldo  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  soldiers  and  leaders.  No  one  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Philippine  affairs  of  that  day  credited  Aguinaldo 
with  a  great  amount  of  ability,  native  shrewdness,  or  intelli- 
gence. His  elevation  to  the  head  of  the  revolution  was  due  to 
his  kindness  to  the  common  soldiers  and  petty  officers,  who  in 
return  made  him  their  idol  and  leader." 

Consul  Andre  continues: 

"Again,  when  he  left  Hongkong  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 


tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  he  arrived  at  Cavite  on  board 
the  McCulloch,  and  quietly  made  his  way  into  the  suburbs  of 
Manila,  where  the  natives  quickly  gathered  around  him.  Under 
his  leadership  they  besieged  the  city  and  blockaded  it  for  three 
months,  fighting  every  night,  but  altogether  unable  to  force  the 
Spanish  entrenchments.  When  Manila  surrendered  to  the  Ameri- 
cans the  troops  of  Aguinaldo  remained  in  Baccoor,  encamped  in 
the  suburbs,  with  strict  orders  from  their  chief  to  act  and  behave 
like  civilized  soldiers.  These  orders  were  brought  out  by  repeated 
violations  of  civilized  methods  of  warfare,  such  as  stealing,  de- 
stroying, and  assaulting  non-combatants,  which  Aguinaldo  hoped 
to  check. 

"During  the  negotiations  which  followed  between  General  Otis 
and  the  Philippine  leaders  to  withdraw  the  insurgents  out  of  the 
suburbs  of  Manila,  where  they  camped  in  the  houses,  there  were 
many  chiefs  who  showed  a  willingness  and  strong  desire  to  avoid 
hostilities.  Aguinaldo  was  among  these.  He  desired  peace  and 
a  pacific  settlement  of  the  difficulties.  Another  leader  who  shared 
about  the  same  views  was  T.  Sandico,  a  skilled  machinist  and 
prominent  man.  He  is  a  Spanish  half-grade,  and  speaks  with 
equal  fluency  French,  Spanish,  and  English.  Sandico  is  actually 
secretary  of  the  interior  ;  but  he  accepted  his  commission  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Spanish  prisoners  should  be  released.  He 
appeared  first  on  behalf  of  political  prisoners  before  the  officer 
charged  with  investigating  such  cases.  In  a  personal  letter  to  me 
he  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  release  the  Spanish  prison- 
ers, and  I  know,  too,  that  Aguinaldo  was  inclined  to  share  his 
opinions.  Sandico  is  still  in  favor  of  this,  and  I  believe  is  making 
all  the  efforts  possible  to  redeem  his  promises.  But  he  is  opposed 
by  two  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  leaders.  One  is  Felipe  Buen- 
camino,  a  half-breed  lawyer,  who  is  very  ambitious  and  a  man 
of  little  real  ability,  but  very  unscrupulous.  Another  leader  who 
has  steadily  opposed  the  release  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  is  An- 
tonio Luna,  at  that  time  secretary  of  war  and  a  director  of  the 
newspaper  La  Independencia.  This  man  is  the  most  ambitious 
of  any  that  I  ever  met.  He  has  had  more  bad  influence  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgent  forces  than  any  other.  He  has  influenced 
Aguinaldo  to  adopt  most  of  the  radical  measures  attributed  to  him, 
and  he  has  steadily  advised  him  not  to  accept  any  peaceful  ar- 
rangements. But  his  love  for  Aguinaldo  is  not  very  sincere.  He 
has  schemed  several  times  to  take  the  leader's  place,  and  if  he 
had  the  opportunity  he  would  destroy  Aguinaldo  simply  to  secure 
control  of  the  insurgent  forces  and  government.  He  is  really  the 
leader  of  the  radical  independents,  and  is  both  bloodthirsty  and 
unprincipled.  He  delights  in  causing  war,  but  he  does  not  want 
to  risk  his  own  personal  safety  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  while 
precipitating  hostilities  he  never  fights  himself.  He  is  both 
shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  Aguinaldo  is  more  or  less  in  his 
hands." 

Mr.  Andre  is  of  the  opinion  that  with  some  of  the  other  leaders, 
like  Mariano  Trias,  Danial  Tirona,  Leyba,  and  Macabulos,  who 
are  not  so  radical  in  their  ideas,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange 
some  settlement.  He  says:  "They  are  not  bad  men,  and  they 
show  good  sentiments  and  a  desire  to  accomplish  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  present  troubles  on  the  island.  If  their  counsels  could 
prevail  the  American  Government  would  soon  find  a  method  to 
conciliate  the  insurgents  and  induce  them  to  return  to  the  arts 
and  industries  of  peace." 

Returning,  however,  to  Aguinaldo's  unfortunate  surroundings 
and  the  character  of  conflicting  Filipino  factions,  Consul  Andr6 
says  : 

"Aguinaldo  is  very  much  influenced  by  the  actual  secretary  of 
state  and  president  of  the  ministry,  called  Apolinario  Mabini. 
He  is  a  shrewd  lawyer,  but  not  specially  talented  otherwise.  He 
promised  me  several  times  to  have  the  Spanish  prisoners  released, 
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but  the  fact  that  he  never  kept  these  pledges  indicates  his  charac- 
ter. Aguinaldo  evidently  defers  much  to  his  judgment  and  is  in- 
fluenced much  by  his  counsel. 

"All  of  these  leaders  belong  to  the  radical  party,  headed  and 
controlled  largely  by  Antonio  Luna.  The  other  party  is  led  by 
Pedro  A.  Paterno,  a  Ch:nese  half-breed,  who  is  very  shrewd,  in- 
telligent, and  inordinately  ambitious.  He  conducted  the  negoti- 
ations between  the  governor-general  and  the  insurgents  for  the 
surrender  of  the  prisoners.  Primo  de  Rivera,  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  insurgent  congress,  belongs  to  thisconservative  party, 
or  moderate  Republicans.  This  party  is  composed  mostly  of  men 
of  a  higher  intelligence,  and  they  possess  more  wealth  and  prop- 
erty than  the  radicals.  Most  of  the  leauers  of  the  latter  have  no 
property.  They  have  nothing  to  risk  or  lose,  but  everything  to 
gain  in  a  revolution.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  two  parties  are 
so  sharply  drawn  in  their  policies  and  ideas  of  settlement.  The 
moderate  Republicans  are  more  conservative,  both  because  they 
have  property  and  wealth  to  lose,  and  because  they  represent  a 
higher  average  of  intelligence.  They  would  agree  even  to  Ameri- 
can rule  to-day.  Among  them  can  also  be  counted  Benito 
Legarda,  who  was  formerly  an  avowed  annexationist  and  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth;  M.  Tuason,  Genato,  Luis  Yanco,  and 
others. 

"A  point  of  difference  between  the  two  parties  is  seen  in  con- 
nection with  the  native  curates.  The  radicals,  hating  the  Spanish 
priests,  were  not  satisfied  in  dispossessing  and  driving  them  out, 
but  they  promulgated  a  decree  that  the  native  curates  should  not 
be  paid  any  more  by  the  insurgent  government.  The  moderate 
Republicans  opposed  this  decree,  and  tried  to  modify  it,  but  the 
radicals  succeeded  in  carrying  it,  and  consequently  made  bitter 
enemies  of  the  native  curates.  They  are  ready  allies  for  the 
Americans,  if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  enable  them  to 
conduct  their  work  among  their  people.  There  are  probably  six 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  native  curates,  and  their  influence 
among  the  people  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  church  is  quite 
great,  especially  among  the  women.  And  the  native  women  are 
superior  in  intelligence  to  the  men  !  Their  native  tact  and  intel- 
ligence make  them  the  superior  of  the  men  in  all  matters  relating 
to  civil  life.  A  Philippine  native  rarely  sells  his  property  without 
getting  the  consent  of  his  wife. 

"Agoncillo,  who  is  better  known  in  this  country  than  any  of  the 
Other  Philippine  leaders,  was  a  lawyer  of  fair  intelligence  before 
he  became  the  emissary  of  the  insurgent  cause  in  this  country. 
He  really  corresponded  more  with  Luna  and  Mabini  than  with 
Aguinaldo,  and  the  affairs  were  conducted  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded Aguinaldo  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  generally  known. 
Agoncillo  had  considerable  experience  as  the  Filipino  agent  in 
Hongkong  before  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  this  fitted 
him  for  his  position  as  representative  of  the  Philippine  cause  in 
this  country." 

pare  with  these  statements  of  Consul  Andre  the  estimate 
of  Filipino  leaders  and  their  followers  contributed  to  Harper ' s 
Weekly  by  Frank  1).  Millet,  special  correspondent,  who  writes 
from  London,  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  When  Aguinaldo  moved  the  bulk  of  his  forces  out  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cavite,  early  in  September,  and  established  his  headquar- 
ters at  Maloloa,  it  was,  in  a  way,  a  repetition  of  the  same  strategy 
lie  had  pursued  in  his  struggle  against  the  Spaniards  in  1896  and 
1^,7.  It  might  well  be  asked,  Why  the  province  of  Cavite  at  all? 
it  is  much  less  favorably  situated  for  offensive  and  defensive 
movements  than  the  northern  provinces,  is  open  to  easy  attack 
from  the  sea  and  from  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  is,  moreover,  not 
a  particularly  rich  or  prosperous  district.  The  Filipinos,  like  all 
Malays,  have  a  Strong  love  of  locality.  Aguinaldo  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Cav  -  sure  of  his  following  there,  and  he 

moved  away  only  under  pressure  of  strong  necessity,  both  in  1897 
and  i  A  Filipino  out  of  his  own  province  has  neither 

bonor  nor  renown,  as  a  rule,  and  tin-  bitterest  jealousies  and 
rivalries  are  said  to  exist  between  the  self-appointed  leaders  in 
the  different  provinces   which    are   under   the   domination   of    the 

itionary  party.     Following  the  plan  of  the  Spaniards  to  a 
1  extent,  each  province  is  under  a  military  chief ;  but  among 

the  il  '-lese  leaders  aie  sell  appointed,  and  have,  by  force 

of  chara<  ter  and  energetic  action,  .1  a  sufficient  strength 

of  !'•.':  .  lie  to  subdue  any  local   opposition  and  to  levy 

Contributions    on    the    natives.       These    leaders    pulled    together 


against  the  Spaniards,  in  so  far  that  they  captured  or  defeated  all 
the  isolated  military  posts  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  occupation 
of  Manila  by  the  United  States  troops,  but  there  was  no  concerted 
action  between  them,  and,  indeed,  they  frequently  refused  to 
acknowledge  Aguinaldo's  authority.  In  many  notable  instances 
this  independence  of  action  was  very  pronounced.  Pio  del  Pilar, 
a  leader  of  unsavory  reputation  even  among  the  Filipinos,  but  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  strength  of  will,  absolutely  refused  to 
move  out  of  the  suburbs  of  Manila  in  response  to  the  orders  of 
Aguinaldo,  following  the  ultimatum  of  General  Otis.  Aguinaldo 
asserted  that  he  was  unable  to  discipline  Pio  del  Pilar — but  the 
truth  of  this  statement  can  not  be  vouched  for.  He  did  finally 
succeed  in  enforcing  his  orders  by  gradually  withdrawing  his 
troops  from  the  command  of  Pilar,  until  his  force  was  too  small 
to  be  threatening.  It  was  probably  the  troops  of  Pilar  which 
opened  the  recent  attack  at  Santa  Mesa,  and  it  has  always 
with  him  and  his  men  that  the  most  of  the  friction  has  been  de- 
veloped. He  sent  his  emissaries  into  Manila  to  collect  taxes  at  the 
markets,  and  it  was  he  who  appointed  civil  officers  in  the  town, 
issued  permits  to  the  Filipinos  to  carry  arms,  and  on  various  oc- 
casions made  attempts  to  kidnap  Spaniards  within  the  American 
lines.  His  brother,  Gregorio  del  Pilar,  is  a  popular  chief  in  the 
province  of  Bulacan,  Tomaso  Mascardo  rules  in  the  province  of 
Pampanga,  and  Macabulus  in  the  four  rich  provinces  of  Panga- 
sinan,  Nueva  Ecija,  Turlae,  and  Zambaies.  The  last  has  long 
been  in  the  North  what  Aguinaldo  has  been  in  Cavite — the  peo- 
ple's idol.  He  is  a  young  man  not  yet  thirty,  and  has  raised  the 
most  important  part  of  the  insurgent  army,  besides  contributing, 
at  his  own  pleasure,  considerable  sums  to  the  treasury— all  from 
the  funds  captured  in  the  rich  monastical  institutions  in  the 
North.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the  first  insurgent  con- 
gress was  held  at  Malolos,  Macabulus  sent  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  cash  to  Aguinaldo  ;  probably  a  very  small  proportion  of 
what  he  had  sequestered.  But  Macabulus  is  even  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  others  I  have  mentioned.  Aguinaldo,  who  was 
naturally  jealous  of  the  rising  fame  and  power  of  the  Northern 
chief,  proposed  on  one  occasion  to  transfer  him  to  the  command 
of  a  detachment  of  troops  in  another  part  of  the  island  ;  but  when 
Macabulus  heard  of  this,  he  sent  word  to  the  dictator  that  if  he 
wanted  to  send  him  away  he  would  first  have  to  conquer  his  four 
provinces.  These  incidents  are  only  of  importance  to  chronicle 
because  they  show  how  little  cohesion  there  was  among  the  insur- 
gent forces  before  the  open  rupture  with  our  troops.  Time  will 
show  how  much  the  necessities  of  their  new  enterprise  will  serve 

to  hold  them  together  against  an  active  enemy 

"  We  have  been  learning  something  about  the  Filipino  character 
within  the  last  day  or  two,  and  perhaps  we  may  in  the  future 
waste  less  sympathy  on  the  insurgent  leader  in  his  ambition  to 
govern  the  Philippines.  He  has  not  consulted  the  wishes  of  the 
people  about  the  government ;  he  has  simply  established  one  of 
a  kind  by  force  of  arms,  and  he  is  entitled  to  about  as  much  re- 
spect and  honor  as  any  other  half-savage  dictator.  It  is  quite 
true  that  Aguinaldo  is  reputed  to  have  miraculous  powers;  that 
he  is  said  to  be  impregnable,  that  no  mortal  weapon  can  harm 
him,  and  that  his  followers,  when  going  into  action,  often  carry 
in  their  mouth  a  slip  of  parchment  with  his  magic  name  written 
on  it,  which,  they  believe,  will  protect  them  from  harm.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  these  superstitions  concerning  the  young  leader 
prevail  only  among  the  Tagals,  and  are  scouted  at  as  ridiculous 
by  the  Ilocans  and  other  tribes  in  Luzon.  With  the  people  of  the 
north  provinces  the  name  of  Macabulus  is  much  more  potent  than 
that  of  Aguinaldo,  and  to  him  they  attribute  much  of  the  same 
magic.  The  Filipinos  are  intensely  superstitious,  inordinately 
vain,  and,  like  all  people  of  the  Malay  stock,  treacherous— that 
is,  they  have  no  code  of  honor  or  morals  as  regards  an  enemy. 
Their  superstitions  have  been  largely  worked  on  by  the  1<  .. 
of  the  rebellion,  and  every  possible  means  is  used  to  make  the 
armed  native  believe  that  his  cause  is  heaven-born.  The  officers 
distribute  among  the  nun  little  ang-ting  ang-ting,  or  charms, 
With  some  image  or  word  or  the  name  of  Aguinaldo  written  on 
them,  and  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them  generally  wear 
on  the  chest  a  large  piece  of  cotton  or  linen,  on  which  is  rudely 
drawn  111  ink  a  number  of  symbols.  Christian  and  heathen  com- 
bined.   .    .    .    The  soldiers  have   little  or  no  fear    of    death   when 

provided  with  a  breastplate  of  this  sort,  and  fight  with  the  ardor 
and  determination  of  savages.     If  we  have  to  carry  on  a  campaign 

against  them,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  a  most  harassing  and 
difficult  enemy  in  all  the  art  -  of  uncivilized  warfare— much   the 
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same  as  the  North  American  Indians.  They  are  able  to  march 
long  distances  without  apparent  fatigue,  and  the  hardships  of  a 
campaign  have  do  terrors  for  them,  because  they  do  not  materi- 
ally change  their  usual  mode  of  life.  Tliey  exist  on  rations  that 
would  not  keep  a  European  alive,  at  the  most  a  handful  or  two  of 
boiled  rice  at  a  meal,  sometimes  enriched  by  the  addition  of  mud- 
fish or  by  frogs,  both  of  which  articles  of  native  diet  are  abundant 
in  the  paddy  fields.  One  peculiarity  I  have  often  observed  among 
the  insurgent  troops — they  never  seem  to  be  thirsty.  They  carry 
no  water-bottles,  and  in  the  hot  weather  apparently  do  not  suffer 
from  the  incontrollable  desire  to  drink,  which  proves  so  often 
disastrous  to  the  health  of  a  European.  But  a  campaign  against 
the  natives  is  not  a  necessity.  The  simplest  way  of  settling  mat- 
ters, if  they  do  not  settle  themselves  within  a  short  time,  is  to 
buy  the  leaders  off.  It  has  been  done  before  at  a  time  when  they 
had  everything  their  own  way.  Now  they  have  against  them  a 
vigorous  and  effective  army  and  a  powerful  fleet,  and  the  price 
would  be  lower,  no  doubt,  and  the  bargain  would  be  easily  con- 
summated." 


SIZE   OF   THE  TRUST    PROBLEM. 

COMBINATIONS  whose  capitalization  equals  90  per  cent,  or 
more  of  theentire  manufacturing  investments  in  1890,  mark 
a  stupendous  industrial  revolution  in  the  United  States.  Voicing 
some  of  the  opposition  to  these  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade, 
J.  C.  Borradale,  a  Philadelphia  Republican,  wrote  to  Attorney- 
General  John  W.  Griggs  urging  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  act  of  1S90.  In  reply  the  Attorney-General  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  affirmed  almost  im- 
mediately after  its  passage,  in  the  first  case  which  arose,  has  been 
regarded  as  settled  for  many  years,  and  he  continues  : 

"The  Sherman  Trust  act  does  not  give  to  the  federal  courts 
jurisdiction  over  any  combination  constituting  a  restraint  and 
monopoly  of  trade,  unless  such  trade  is  what  is  known  as  inter- 
state or  international  trade  and  commerce.  A  combination  or 
trust  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  monopoly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  necessary  of  life  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Sherman 
act  and  can  not  be  suppressed  by  the  federal  courts.  This  was 
decided  in  1894.  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  com- 
bination of  sugar  companies. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  all  of  the  companies  which  you  refer  to  as 
now  organizing  for  the  purpose  of  securing  complete  or  partial 
monopoly  of  different  branches  of  manufacture  are  similar  to  the 
sugar  combination,  and  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts.  If  amenable  to  any  law  they  are  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  the  respective  States. 

"This  department  never  hesitates  to  prosecute  unlawful  com- 
binations which  affect  interstate  commerce,  and  if  you  will  exam- 
ine the  reports  of  the  federal  courts  you  will  find  very  many  cases 
of  such  prosecution,  some  effective  and  some  ineffective.  It  is  a 
popular  error,  nursed  by  such  newspapers  as  the  New  York 
World,  to  assert  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
has  control  of  the  corporations  or  combinations  which  engage  in 
manufacture  in  the  various  States.  This  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
state  control,  and  unless  the  functions  of  interstate  commerce  are 
interfered  with,  I  would  be  superofficious  to  attempt  a  crusade 
against  affairs  with  which  I  have  no  business. 

"With  reference  to  these  large  combinations  of  capital  which 
are  now  forming,  my  own  judgment  is  that  the  danger  is  not  so 
much  to  the  community  at  large  as  it  is  to  the  people  who  are  in- 
duced to  put  their  money  into  the  purchase  of  the  stock." 

State  enactments  have  apparently  proved  as  futile  as  federal 
law  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  trusts,  an  industrial  phenomenon 
concerning  which  no  publication  in  this  country 'has  been  more 
useful  in  furnishing  accurate  information  than  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce.  From  advance  sheets  of  The  Commercial 
Year-Book  issued  by  that  office  approximately  complete  statistics 
of  the  trusts  in  the  United  States  are  presented.     The  paper  says  : 

"  We  here  use  the  term  '  trust  '  in  its  broadest  popular  sense  ;  as 
covering  not  only  consolidated  corporations,  framed  for  directly 
monopolistic  purposes,  but  also  alliances  of  independent  organi- 
zations acting  under  a  common  understanding  for  the  purpose  of 


less  directly  regulating  or  defeating  natural  competition,  the  lat- 
ter being  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole.  At  the  end  of  last 
month,  these  combinations  numbered  353,  with  the  following  ag- 
gregations of  capital  stock  and  bonded  debt,  compared  with  a 
year  previous : 


Number  of  organizations. 

Common  stock 

Preferred  stock 


Total  stock. . 
Bonded  debt 


189Q. 

353 
4,247,918,981 
870,575,200 

5,118,494,181 
7M,;;88,66l 


200 
$2,889,757,419 
393.764,033 

$3,283,521,452 
378,720,091 


Stock  and  bonds $5,832,882,842        $3,662,241,543 

"The  details  included  in  these  totals  have  in  some  cases  been 
difficult  of  procurement,  and  in  some  instances  estimates  have 
had  to  be  adopted  ;  we  therefore  can  not  in  all  cases  claim  precise 
accuracy  ;  but  from  the  care  that  has  been  exercised  in  the  com- 
pilation, we  feel  justified  in  claiming  a  close  approximation  to 
exactness  in  the  totals  above  set  forth. 

"It  will  be  seen  that,  at  the  end  of  February,  these  353  com- 
binations had  issued  a  total  of  $5,118,500,000  of  capital  stock  and 
$714, 389,000  of  bond  obligations.  These  figures  show  an  increase, 
over  those  we  published  a  year  ago,  of  76  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  institutions  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  combined  stock  and  bonded 
debt;  which  indicates  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
movement  has  spread  within  the  last  twelve  months.  What  pro- 
portion of  theentire  manufactures  of  the  United  States  has  passed 
under  this  new  form  of  organization  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  census  of  1890  values  the  entire  capital  then  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  at  $6,525,- 
000,000,  which  includes  all  the  minor  or  retail  work  done  by 
small  individual  proprietors.  This  means  that  the  total  capitali- 
zation of  these  combinations  is  equal  to  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  manufacturing  investments  of  1890.  About  the  only  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  that  has  escaped  the  trust  invasion  is 
that  of  textiles;  and  if  we  eliminate  that  department  from  the 
total  for  1890,  the  present  capitalization  of  the  monopolistic  indus- 
tries will  be  found  to  about  equal  the  valuation  of  the  last  census. 
These  facts  will  indicate  with  approximate  clearness  how  closely 
our  industrial  system  has  approached  to  complete  absorption 
under  monopolist  control.  The  process  of  transition  has  passed 
far  beyond  the  stage  of  possible  arrest ;  it  is  virtually  a  completed 
accomplishment,  except  in  a  few  industries  which  have  hitherto 
seemed  unsusceptible  of  consolidated  management,  but  which 
may  be  drawn  later  into  the  maelstrom." 

This  change.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  the 
most  stupendous  revolution  ever  accomplished  in  the  history  of 
the  world's  industrial  growth  ;  its  suddenness  is  as  remarkable  as 
its  magnitude  "  : 

"It  has  come  with  none  of  the  careful  deliberation  that  usually 
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•'Dance,  you  hayseed,  dance!    We  want  real  sport." 

—  The  Journal,  .Xi  w  J  'orb, 
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attends  the  investment  of  great  aggregations  of  capital.  It  has 
been  guided  by  no  precedent  experience.  It  is  no  gradual  result 
of  a  natural  evolution.  It  is  an  abrupt  outburst  of  resistance  to 
an  unusually  severe  pressure  of  the  natural  regulatory  force  of 
competition.  It  is  a  reversal  of  all  that  economists  have  accepted 
:idamental  axioms  of  trade.  It  is  an  undeliberated  revolt 
against  the  most  essential  force  in  the  regulation  of  production, 
distribution,  and  values — the  natural  law  of  competition.  It 
amounts  to  a  complete  disruption  of  the  relations  between  the  in- 
rces  and  classes  of  society.  It  is  an  extinguishment  of 
the  voluntary  exchanges  between  the  producing  and  nierchanting 
interests,  and  the  creation  of  one  exclusive  producing  organization 
for  each  industry,  to  which  all  other  material  interests  must  yield 
subjection.  Industry  at  large  is  organized  into  a  system  of  feu- 
dalized corporations,  each  one  of  which  enjoys  absolute  power 
within  its  special  branch  of  production,  while,  taken  in  the  mass, 
-stem  constitutes  itself  fie  supremest  trade  power  in  the 
These  innovations  upon  the  fixed  methods  of  industry, 
i.ly  affecting  the  citizen's  free  access  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  industrialism,  take  little  account  of  legalities,  equally 
ignoring  the  law  as  it  stands  and  as  it  may  possibly  be  changed 
to  meet  the  case.  This  headlong  precipitancy  has  pursued  its 
purpose  almost  without  forethought ;  certainly  with  slight  consid- 
eration for  trade  moralities  or  for  the  weightiest  of  human  liber- 
ties, and  with  little  regard  for  the  perils  to  public  order  which  the 
outworkings  of  the  system  are  too  liable  to  evoke. 

"  In  advance  of  the  event,  it  would  not  have  been  deemed  pos- 
sible that  the  most  important  class  among  our  trained  and  re- 
sponsible capitalists  could  at  one  bound  take  such  a  daring  leap 
into  the  dark.  The  change  is  at  best  a  stupendous  experiment. 
The  pressure  of  excessive  competition  which  has  made  our  indus- 
trialists willing  to  embark  on  this  venture  was  undoubtedly  trying 
and  threatening;  so  much  so  that  it  need  not  be  considered  sur- 
prising if  those  who  were  suffering  most  should  be  found  willing 
to  risk  the  alternative  of  an  unpromising  venture,  and  still  more 
an  experiment  that  presented,  at  first  sight,  some  alluring  attrac- 
tions; but  that  the  whole  body  of  industrialists  should  simultane- 
ously forsake  known  and  well-proved  methods  for  a  revolutioniz- 
ing reconstruction  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  unparalleled  craze 
of  venture  among  men  who  have  always  proved  signally  sane. 

"The  change,  however,  is  now  a  fixed  fact.  It  places  nearly 
our  entire  industrial  system  upon  the  monopolistic  basis.  That 
is  a  venture  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  material  civilization  ; 
and  not  merely  the  manufacturing  interest  but  the  still  vaster 
interests  thereon  dependent  can  but  await  the  outcome  with  an 
expectancy  that  must  grow  more  intense  as  the  trial  progresses." 

It  is  considered  of  marked  significance  that  at  this  time  Mr. 
Kohlsaat's  paper,  the  Chicago  Times- Herald  (recognized  as  one 
of  the  chief  Administration  journals),  should  join  several  other 
Republican  papers  in  declaring  that  "the  protective  tariff  must 
not  protect  trusts."  In  a  double-leaded  editorial,  March  21,  re- 
ferring 1  >  another  editorial  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.), 
i  iie   'limes    Herald  says  : 

"While  we  do  not  share  in  our  contemporary's  rather  hysterical 
view  1  portent   of  these   aggregations  of  capital  as 

'devouring  monsters, '' mammoth  monopolies  '  and  as 'constitu- 
ting   a  LTCby  of   monopoly.'   we  do  believe   that 
wherever  they  Stifle  competition   and  enhance  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer they  should   be   regarded  as  inimical    to  public  policy  and 
should  be  shown  no  mercy  by  courts  or  legislatures.      How  far  a 
or  combination    which   relits  solely  upon   the   natural  and 
at  ion  and  capital  to  increase  and  cheapen 
.  and  wh  in  supplying  a  better  article  at  a 
I   be  produced  under  competitive  conditions, 
maybe  jui  ating  societies.      It   is  un- 

tedly  the  duty  <  and  courts  to  pro!, 

from    '  •    troy  competition   in 

pio- 

■ 
when    The  PtOHtt  >  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

ilican  Party  to  repeal  ev<  ive  duty  under  the  shelter 

of  which  it  trust  01  combination  of 

.  Ivance  prices  il   meets  the  views  of   The   '/.■■ 
\ld  to  a  dot.     The  purpose  of  the  protective  tariff  was  to 
»1  to  protect  monopol 


"Most  certainly  it  should  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  both 
branches  of  which  the  Republicans  have  a  majority,  to  abolish  or 
suspend  the  protective  duty  on  the  products  of  any  industry  which 
has  been  organized  into  a  trust  and  which  has  arbitrarily  raised 
the  prices  of  such  products. 

"  No  mercy  or  consideration  should  be  shown  to  any  combina- 
tion of  capital  that  takes  advantage  of  a  protective  tariff  to  mulct 
American  consumers.  It  should  be  the  first  office  of  the  Republi- 
can majority  in  Congress  to  free  its  skirts  from  all  responsibility 
for  trusts  which  under  shelter  of  the  tariff  exact  high  prices  from 
the  people. 

"Wherever  the  protective  tariff  enhances  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct of  a  trust  to  the  American  consumer  it  should  be  reduced  or 
removed  entirely.  That  is  a  pretty  safe  proposition.  Its  adop- 
tion will  remove  the  stigma  of  fostering  trusts  from  the  Republi- 
can Party." 


WHAT  THE   CUBAN    ASSEMBLY    IS. 

THE  Cuban  Assembly's  action  in  deposing  General  Gomez, 
which  was  considered  in  these  columns  last  week — an  action 
which  bids  fair  to  result  in  ending  the  existence  of  that  body 
itself — found  a  large  number  of  people  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  Cuban  Assembly.  Its  origin,  its  authority,  and 
how  it  is  regarded  by  the  Cuban  people,  then,  are  questions 
that  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  every  one  interested  in  the 
evolution  of  Cuba  Libre.  These  questions  are  answered  in  a 
timely  article  by  "A.  G.  R.,"who  writes  to  the  Boston  Tran- 
script from  Havana.  This  correspondent  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
the  various  native  governments  that  have  claimed  sway  in  the  is- 
land, and  describes  the  Assembly  as  a  body  chosen  by  the  army 
—partly  by  ballot,  partly  by  the  corps  commanders.  The  army, 
according  to  an  official  Cuban  inquiry,  numbers  13,219  men  besides 
the  commissioned  officers  (instead  of  42,000  men,  as  General 
Gomez  originally  reported).  Counting  one  ballot  for  ever)'  five 
persons  of  the  population,  which  is  the  ratio  in  this  country,  these 
13,219  votes  would  represent  about  66,000  people,  or  about  one 
tenth  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  island. 
The  Transcript' s  correspondent  writes  : 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  Ten  Years'  War,  a  government, 
republican  in  form,  was  organized  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Carlos 
Manuel  Cespedes  was  elected  as  the  first  President,  in  1S68.  A 
constitution  was  drafted  and  accepted,  and  officials  were  duly 
elected  and  appointed  to  the  various  positions  provided  by  the 
by-laws.  This  or- 
ganization was  dis- 
solved by  the  terms 
of  peace  arranged 
between  Martinez 
Campos  and  Maxi- 
mo Gomez  in   1878. 

"At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  war, 
in  1S9.5,  a  new  gov- 
ernment was  organ- 
ized, with  Cisneros 
as  President  and 
Masso  as  Vice  i 
ident.  In  1  897  Mas 
so  be  C  a  m  6  Presi- 
dent, with  Mendec 
teas  Vice-Pres- 
ident. The  seat  of 
government  was  of 
mewhat    mov- 

a  b  1  e    n  a  t  u  re,   tho 

nominally  located  at 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur, 

on    the    souther  n 

coast  of   the   island, 

in     the    provi.u  dickkns  up  TO 
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and    almost   due  lomemore."     Tk*  Dispatch,  Pittsburg. 
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south  of  the  central  city  of  Puerto  Principe.  The  time  for  such 
a  course  appearing  to  be  at  hand,  this  organization  was  dissolved 
by  President  Masso,  who,  like  a  sensible  man,  did  the  Cincin- 
natus  act,  and  retained  to  his  plantation.  Both  this  and  the 
one  which  preceded  it  were  governments  which,  nominally  at 
least,  possessed  and  exercised  both  civil  and  military  powers. 

"Upon  the  dissolution  of  this  organization,  in  December,  1S9S, 
a  new  body  was  established  under  the  imposing  title  of  La 
ilea  i!e  Kenresentantes  del  Ejercito  Cubano,  or  The  Assem- 
bly of  Representatives  of  the  Cuban  Army.  This  is  the  body 
which  has  been  causing  all  of  the  recent  troubles.  The  members 
were  supposed  to  be  elected  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Cuban  army,  a 
representative  being  chosen  by  each  of  the  thirty-one  army  corps. 
A  United  States  army  corps  consists  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
men.  A  Cuban  army  corps  appears  to  have  consisted  of  any  num- 
ber of  commissioned  officers,  from  major-generals  downward, 
provided  they  could  find  two  or  three  privates  to  compose  their 
army.  This  Assembly  had  no  civil  powers  or  functions.  Its 
business  was.  as  its  name  indicates,  to  represent  and  to  provide 
for  the  arm  v.  Presumably,  it  was  chosen  by  vote  of  the  troops, 
each  corps  electing  its  own  representative.  Actually,  it  is  stated 
by  good  authority  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  choice  and 
the  election  were  made  by  the  corps  commander.  The  late 
tto  Garcia  was  the  first  president  of  this  Assembly.  Upon 
his  death,  the  place  was  filled  by  the  election,  by  his  associates 
in  the  body,  of  Mendez  Capote.  Capote  resigning,  the  present 
incumbent,  Freyre  Andrade,  was  elected  as  president. 

"  For  a  local  opinion  of  the  persomiel  of  this  Assembly,  I  quote 
from  La  Luc  ha,  the  leading  Havana  paper,  under  date  of  March 


"'  Genera!  Gomez  represents  the  hope  for  peace  and  order  in  the  country 
{fait,  practically,  the  nation).  The  Assembly  only  represents,  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  country  (mayoria  del  pais),  a  group  of  nervous  men,  prisoners 
of  their  nervousness  and  their  vanity  (prisioneros  de  sus  nenrosismos  y  de 
SUS  xanidades),  and  incapable,  by  these  circumstances,  of  eithtr  constitu- 
ting or  guaranteeing  anything  stable  or  positive.' 

"This  is,  of  course,  the  opinion  of  an  enemy.  But  it  is  the  tone 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  press  of  the  island,  and  is  but  a  very 
weak  expression  of  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people. 
Here  and  there  a  little  group  shouts,  '  Viva  la  Asamblea  !  '  The 
crowd  shouts  itself  hoarse  with  cries  of,  '  Viva  Gomez!  '  '  Abajo 
la  Asamblea!*  (Down  with  the  Assembly).  Now  and  then 
some  extreme  enthusiast  lets  out  a  vociferous,  '  Death  to  the  As- 
sembly and  the  traitors  !  '     And  the  crowd  cheers  him. 

"Yet  this  Assembly  is  made  up  of  men  whose  names  are  well 
known.  It  includes  generals  such  as  Lacret,  Sanguilly,  Du- 
casse,  Cisneros,  and  Portuondo.  Aristides  Aguero  is  a  doctor 
and  Andrade  is  a  lawyer.  It  includes  also  a  little  man  with  shiny 
black  hair,  eye-glasses,  and  an  emphatically  negro  nose.  This 
is  Juan  Gualberto  Gomez,  otherwise  known  as 'the  black  agita- 
tor.' Some  of  the  Assembly  are  white,  some  are  mulatto,  and 
some  are  quite  distinctly  negro.  Their  number  includes  not  a 
few  of  those  whom,  in  earlier  letters,  I  have  distinguished  as 
'trouble-makers. '  Their  patriotism  is  often  loud  and  vigorous  in 
expression,  but  it  is  of  doubtful  quality.  It  lacks  the  ring  of  the 
genuine  article. 

"Feeling  disposed  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  self-government 
a  la  Cubano,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  which  fol- 
lowed the  one  deposing  Gomez.  That  meeting  can  only  be  char- 
acterized by  pronouncing  it  an  exhibition  of  base  and  contempti- 
ble ingratitude  animated  by  personal  spite,  jealousy,  and  wounded 
vanity.  The  one  which  I  attended  was  most  remarkable  for  the 
disgraceful  tendency  which  was  manifested  to  heap  unmerited 
opprobrium  upon  the  man  who  had  served  his  country  for  thirty 
years  with  courage  and  fidelity.  They  railed  upon  him  with 
scurrilous  tongue,  denounced  him  as  a  traitor,  accused  him  of 
falsehood,  sneered  at  him,  reviled  him,  and  applauded  the  revi- 
ling. On  the  whole,  it  was  rather  a  disgraceful  spectacle.  Gomez 
is  hardly  to  be  called  a  great  man,  but  he  stands  above  that  As- 
sembly as  giants  overtop  pigmies. 

"Technically,  Gomez  may  be  in  error,  tho  even  that  is  doubt- 
ful. This  would  be  the  case  if  the  Assembly  be  recognized  as  the 
supreme  military  authority  of  the  island  and  Gomez  be  held  as 
subject  to  its  authority.  This  he  appears  to  admit  by  his  accept- 
ance of  his  deposition.  On  the  other  hand,  Gomez  was  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Cuban  forces  long  before  this  Assembly  came 
into  existence.     Many  of  its  members  are  his  military  subordinates, 


and  it  is  quite  a  question  whether  the  Assembly  is  in  any  way  a 
legitimate  and  authorized  successor  of  the  body  which  made 
Gomez  commander-in-chief. " 


MAKE-UP  OF  THE    NEW  SENATE. 

Except  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  session  of  the  legislature 
will  continue  until  April  20,  contests  for  membership  in  the 
United  States  Senate  this  year  are  over.  The  Chicago  Times- 
lit  raid  (Rep.)  reviews  the  results  as  follows: 

"As  a  result  of  the  three  vacancies  created  by  Utah,  Delaware, 
and  California,  the  present  Senate  will  consist  for  two  years  of 
only  eighty-seven  members,  provided  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania elects  a  successor  to  Mr.  Quay.  The  failure  to  elect  Re- 
publican Senators  in  Delaware  and  California,  however,  does  not 
leave  the  sound-money  adherents  in  the  Senate  without  a  safe 
majority.  The  retirement  of  Senator  Allen  of  Nebraska,  who  is 
succeeded  by  Judge 
Hayward,  the  loss 
of  a  silver  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  the 
election  of  Mr.  Si- 
mon to  fill  the  Ore- 
gon vacancy,  gives 
the  sound  -  money 
advocates  in  the 
Senate  at  least 
forty- five  votes, 
without  counting 
Senators  Clark  and 
Warren  of  Wyo- 
ming, whose  attitude 
upon  any  currency 
legislation  that  may 
be  proposed  in  the 
next  Congress  may 
be  regarded  as  prob- 
lematical. 

"These  forty-five 
votes  are  made  up 
of  twenty-six  hold- 
over Republicans 
and  one  hold-over 
Democrat,     who 

voted  against  the  silver  resolution  a  year  ago,  the  new  Senator 
from  Oregon,  and  the  seventeen  Republican  Senators  elected  to 
fill  vacancies  occurring  this  month.  Even  tho  Pennsylvania 
should  fail  to  elect  a  successor  to  Mr.  Quay,  there  will  be 
enough  sound-money  votes  in  the  Senate  to  defeat  any  combina- 
tion that  might  be  formed  by  the  silver  Senators  for  menacing 
the  stability  of  the  currency.  In  a  purely  party  division  the 
Republicans  can  count  on  a  clear  majority  of  25 — the  Senate 
being  divided  as  follows:  Republicans,  56;  Democrats,  25,  and 
Populists,  6,  with  three  vacancies. 

"On  the  question  of  supporting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Admin- 
istration the  majority  will  be  more  decided.  Sixteen  Democrats, 
two  Populists,  and  one  Senator  who  voted  against  ratifying  the 
treaty  with  Spain  are  hold-overs,  while  six  of  those  who  formed 
the  minority  have  been  retired  from  public  life.  Of  those  who 
voted  for  the  treaty  forty-one  Republicans,  eight  Democrats,  two 
Populists,  two  silver  Senators,  and  one  Independent  hold  over  or 
have  been  reelected,  and  nine  other  Republicans  are  added.  Us- 
ing the  vote  on  the  treaty  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  the  Administration  is  assured  of  at  least  sixty- 
three  votes  on  all  questions  affecting  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  this  does  not  count  Mr.  Culberson,  of  Texas, 
or  Mr.  Clark,  the  new  Senator  from  Montana,  whose  attitude  upon 
the  new  questions  growing  out  of  the  war  is  unknown." 


M.   L.   HAYWARD  (REP.  ), 

Senator-Elect  from  Nebraska. 


Perhaps  Secretary  Alger's  purpose  in  going  on  a  junket  to  the  West 
Indies  is  to  erect  memorial  tablets  over  the  places  where  his  embalmed 
beef  is  buried.—  The  American,  Baltimore. 

Always  the  Greatest. — "What  do  you  consider  the  greatest  evidence 
of  statesmanship?"  asked  the  civil-service  examiner. 

"Ability  to  get  an  office  and  hold  it,"  promptly  replied  the  applicant. — 
The  Evening  Post,  Chicago. 
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GERMAN-AMERICANS       AND 
AGITATION. 


ANTI-GERMAN 


THE  so-called  anti-German  crusade  carried  on  in  American 
newspapers,  and  the  scheme  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance 
have  called  forth  signs  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  German- 
Amencan  citizens  of  the  United  S:a:es.  A  mass  meeting  was 
proposed  in  Chicago  to  pass  the  following  resolutions:  i.  The 
German-Americans  are  opposed  to  the  endeavor  to  bring  on  a 
war  with  Germany.  2.  They  are  opposed  to  an  alliance  with 
England  or  any  other  country.  Preliminary  meetings  of  repre- 
sentative Germans  have  taken  plac,  and  the  demonstration  was 
indorsed  by  German- Americans  all  over  the  country.  The 
German-Americans  are  convinced  that  the  majority  of  English- 
speaking  citizens  here  wish  a  war  with  Germany,  however  much 
that  country  desires  to  be  left  in  peace,  and  that  President 
IfcKioley,  as  the  executor  of  the  people's  wishes,  does  his  best 
to  cause  such  a  war,  which  would  also  please  his  Engl'sh  friends 
immensely. 

L.  W.  Habercorn,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  several  in- 
fluential German-American  papers,  says  in  the  main  : 

The  idea  of  a  war  with  Germany  springs  from  the  deep  antip- 
athy of  the  American  people  to  everything  German,  us  German- 
Americans  not  excepted.  For  months  people  have  become  used 
to  the  idea  of  a  war  with  Germany,  in  which  they  hope  to  be  vic- 
torious with  the  help  England  would  grant.  These  people  have 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  such  a  war,  they  underrate  the  op- 
ponent and  overrate  themselves.  They  want  to  humiliate  Ger- 
many and  rob  her  of  her  colonies.  The  State  Department  does 
everything  to  fan  the  flame.  Secretary  Hay  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  contradict  the  HetzlUgen*  of  the  press.  Driven  into  a 
corner  by  the  German  Ambassador,  who  pointed  out  that  such 
stories  as,  for  instance,  the  accusations  against  the  German  consul 
at  Hongkong  were  credited  to  the  State  Department,  Mr.  Hay 
said  he  had  no  time  for  such  matters. 

What  is  he  appointed  for,  then? 

Bat  if  he  has  real  cause  for  complaint  why  does  he  not  show  it  ? 

We  German-Americans  have  every  reason  to  prevent  an  unjust 
conflict  with  Germany.  We  are  not  a  popular  element,  especially 
in  politics,  but  we  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter.  A  large 
part  of  the  press  continually  preaches  hatred  against  Germany 
and  insults  that  country  in  the  vilest  manner.  Our  Government 
is  silent.  Or  are  we  to  take  the  opinions  of  such  papers  closely 
connected  with  the  Government  as  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the 
organ  of  Postmaster-General  Smith,  as  government  opinion  ? 
Then — a  war  with  Germany  is  desired 

Many  German-American  editors,  assuming  that  editors  of 
papers  printed  in  English  rarely  know  any  language  but  their 
own.  publish  editorials  in  English.  We  take  the  following  from 
such  an  editorial  in  the  Freie  Presse,  Chicago: 

"The  American  citizens  of  German  descent  are  with  the  United 
States 'right  or  wrong,'  but  will  not  stand  idle  when  they  see 
that  a  conspiracy  exists  to  force  us  German-Americans  to  fight 
for  English  interests  against  our  fatherland.      The  Times-Herald 

is  of  the  opinion  that  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  German 
ship  from  Manila  all  chances  for  trouble  are  past,  and  that  the 
intended  mass-meeting  is  unnecessary.  We  beg  to  differ.  It  is 
not  Germany,  but  a  strong  element  in  the  United  States  that 
conspires  to  drive  th>  two  countries  into  war.  ...  If  the  Picsi 
dent  were  not  111  favor  of  an  Anglomaniacal  policy  he  would  dis- 
charge his  Cabinet     Any  doubt  of  his  animosity  against 

many    is     removed     by    his    attitude    in     the     S.unoan     question. 

•nes  larger  than  the 

interests  of  all  other  nations  .  Still  greater  is  the  pi" 

portion  o'  ite  owned  by  the  Germans.   .   .   .  Yet  in  the 

■   of  ///,•  Times-Herald  \n  which  we  are  advised  not  to 
despatch  i  is  [in  Apia]  a  strong 

g    111    favor   of    British    ai  ...    It    si  ems   evident 

that  President  McKinley  want  Germany." 

In  columns  the  Freie  Pt  > 


"The  jingoes  and  know-nothings  are  not  only  the  enemies  of 
Germany,  but  of  the  German-Americans,  and  the  latter  should 
refuse  to  treat  with  them.  That  gang  does  not  want  to  be  just 
to  us.  and  we  have  no  other  course  but  toshowthem  our  strength. 
Fear  will  then  force  them  to  grant  equal  rights  to  all ;  from  their 
honesty  and  sense  of  propriety  nothing  is  to  be  expected." 

The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung,  which,  like  all  other  German- 
American  papers,  thinks  "the  United  States  should  drop  the  hu- 
manity swindle  and  come  out  boldly  as  a  nation  imbued  with 
the  lust  of  conquest,"  also  complains  that  justice  and  truth  are 
strangers  to  the  columns  of  the  great  majority  of  papers  printed 
in  English.  "Keep  on  lying,  something  is  sure  to  stick,  is  their 
maxim,"  says  the  paper.  The  Germattia,  Milwaukee,  and  the 
Rundschau,  Chicago,  point  out  that  the  jingoes  reveal  their  char- 
acter by  their  hints  that  Germany  avoids  a  conflict  with  this  coun- 
try from  fear,  not  for  love  of  peace.  The  W&chter  und  Antes- 
ger,  Cleveland,  says: 

"The  German-Americans  of  our  city  should  follow  the  example 
of  Chicago,  not  so  much  as  Germans,  as  for  the  sake  of  this  re- 
public, as  Americans  who  care  for  the  welfare  of  this  country. 
We  should  demonstrate  as  in  Chicago,  and  if  the  warning  is  not 
sufficient,  treat  these  contemptible  instigators  to  German  blows. 
There  is  one  spot  where  this  sorry  gang  is  very  vulnerable. " 

The  Freie  Zeitung,  Newark,  says  : 

"It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  object  was  to  'pay  up'  the 
German-Americans  for  their  opposition  to  the  adventurous  policy 
of  the  Government  in  the  far  East.  That  is  rather  a  dangerous 
game  for  the  politicians,  as  the  German-Americans  have  a  good 
memory.  If  the  plan  succeeds,  if  actually  a  war  is  begun  against 
Germany  without  that  country's  fault,  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  furor  Teutonicus  of  which  Bismarck  spoke  is  also  extant  in 
the  German-American,  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to  crush  the  politi- 
cal aspirations  of  those  who  dared  to  arouse  it." 

The  Westliche  Post,  .St.  Louis,  thinks  the  Anglo-American 
element  had  better  get  the  idea  out  of  their  heads  that  "assimila- 
tion" means  the  disappearance  of  German  traits.  "Americani- 
zing Germans  means  Germanizing  Americans,"  says  the  paper  in 
answer  to  a  remark  by  The  Globe- Democrat  that  "German  blood 
is  assimilated  in  one  or  two  generations."  Of  other  papers  which 
devote  much  space  to  the  combat  against  the  anti -German  agita- 
tion may  be  mentioned  the  Detroit  Abendpost '.  the  Chicago  Staats- 
Zeitung  and  Abendpost.  the  Toledo  Express,  Milwaukee  Ex- 
celsior, and  Evansville  Demokrat.  The  only  exceptions  are,  in 
fact,  the  Socialist  and  anarchist  organs,  which  ridicule  all  aspira- 
tions of  racial  and  patriotic  import. —  Translations  made  Jor 
TiiK  Literary  Digest. 


■    1 
Bd  The  Li 


BRYAN-BELMONT    CONTROVERSY. 

THE  political-party  sensation  of  the  moment  is  the  cropping 
out  again  of  sharp  lines  of  division  between  Chicago  plat- 
form and  anti-Chicago  platform  forces.  Perry  Belmont,  a  promi- 
nent "  sound  money  "  I  >emocrat  in  the  campaign  of  1 896 and  presi- 
dent of  the  Democratic  Club  of  New  York  City,  popularly 
designated  as  Mr.  Richard  Croker's  organisation,  invited  Mr. 
Bryan  to  attend  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson  on  April 
1  ;.     Mr.  Bryan  answi 

"Remembering   that    you   openly  repudiated   the   Democratic 

platform  in  the  last  campaign,  I  desire  to  know  before  answering 
invitation  whether  you  have,  since  the  election,  publicly  an- 
nounced yur  conversion  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  plat- 
form. " 

Mr.    Belmont  replied  that  individual  opinions  had  not  been  con- 
sulted  in   extending   invitations,    and   further  correspondence   be 
the   men   concerned    itself   with   the   anti  free-silver   views 
published  in  book  form  by  Mr.  Lelniont.      About  the  same  time  a 

letter  was  made  public  in  which  Chairman  Jones  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  inquired  in  effect  whether  the   New  York 
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delegation  to  the  next  national  convention  would  sulk  again  upon 
the  reaffirmation  of  the  Chicago  platform. 

The  occasion  was  deemed  opportune  for  another  Jeffersonian 
banquet  in  New  York,  and  a  committee  arranged  for  a  one-dollar 
dinner  (the  price  of  the  Democratic  Club's  dinner  was  $10  per 
plate)  for  Mr.  Bryan  to  attend. 

Republican- Party  papers  professed  amusement  at  these  evi- 
dences of  Democratic  discord,  ridiculed  the  "  Democratic  search 
for  Democratic  principles,"  reported  signs  of  anti-Bryan  organi- 
zation in  the  interest  of  ex-Senator  Gorman  as  a  Presidential  can- 
didate, and  pointed  to  the  Republican  Party  as  the  only  party  to 
which  opponents  of  the  radicalism  represented  by  the  Chicago 
platform  could  go. 

"Sound-money"  independent  papers  which  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign  supported  the  Palmer  and  Buckner  movement, 
or  supported  McKinley  in  spite  of  their  opposition  to  Republican 
tariff  legislation,  denounce  Mr.  Bryan  as  an  incapable  leader, 
shortsighted  and  dictatorial,  or  else  they  deplore  the  lack  of  a 
well-organized  opposition  party  to  the  party  in  power. 

Democratic  papers  which  heartily  supported  the  Chicago  plat- 
form in  1S96  back  up  Mr.  Bryan  in  writing  to  Mr.  Belmont: 

"  You  may  be  right  and  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  are  equally  conscientious,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  not  show 
myself  less  courageous  than  you.  You  proclaimed  to  your  fellow 
citizens  in  1S96  that  my  election  upon  the  Democratic  platform 
would  endanger  the  nation's  welfare.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I 
suggest  now  that  a  banquet  presided  over  by  you  will  injure 
rather  than  aid  the  Democratic  Party.  I  believe  in  harmonizing 
personal  differences,  and,  in  my  opinion,  no  party  advantage  is  to 
be  derived  from  political  communion  between  Jefferson  Demo- 
crats who  stand  upon  the  Chicago  platform  and  the  Republican 
allies  who  masquerade  as  Democrats  between  campaigns  in  order 
to  give  more  potency  to  their  betrayal  of  Democratic  principles 
on  election  day." 

A  number  of  representative  editorial  utterances  on  the  contro- 
versy are  appended : 

Chicago  Platform  a  People's  Platform. —"In  the  midst  of  his 
gloom,  Editor  Watterson  gives  us  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  dis- 
asters that  have  attended  the  Democratic  Party  since  the  war ; 
and  it  surely  is  a  sorrowful  spectacle.  We  agree  with  Editor 
Watterson  that  these  disasters  were  due  to  bad  leadership,  and 
any  sensible  Democrat  can  put  his  finger  on  the  source  and  foun- 
tain of  the  trouble.  It  was  the  result  of  the  surrender  of  Demo- 
cratic principles  at  the  dictation  of  Democratic  delegates  from  the 
East  who  represented  Republican  States.  It  was  the  result  of 
dodging  and  hedging  and  evading  important  issues,  and  it  finally 
ended  in  a  division  of  the  party  in  the  South.  This  division  was 
in  the  main  a  good  thing,  for  it  aroused  the  Democratic  masses 
and  demonstrated  to  them  the  necessity  of  taking  the  affairs  of 
their  party  out  of  the  hands  of  the  false  leaders  of  the  East. 

"And  1896  was  the  year  of  the  revolution.  If  any  political 
platform  was  ever  made  by  the  direct  voice  of  the  people,  it  was 
that  platform.  If  any  candidate  was  ever  chosen  by  the  Demo- 
cratic masses,  Mr.  Bryan  is  that  candidate.  Not  for  forty  years 
had  the  party  issued  so  complete  a  declaration  of  Democratic 
principles,  or  nominated  a  candidate  so  truly  representative  of 
those  principles.  Editor  Watterson,  however,  seems  to  have  an 
idea  that  the  Democratic  masses  had  no  hand  in  the  affair.  Where 
he  could  have  picked  up  such  a  notion  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 
There  were  very  few  Democratic  county  conventions  or  mass- 
meetings  in  1896  preliminary  to  the  Chicago  convention  that  did 
not  announce  and  demand  the  most  vital  declarations  to  be  found 
in  the  platform.  And  this  was  done  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous 
influence  of  the  Cleveland  Administration,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  party  'looked 
the  other  way'  and  tried  to  stem  the  tide. 

"Why  should  Mr.  Watterson  suppose  that  the  Chicago  platform 
as  it  is  will  be  reaffirmed  and  the  whole  matter  left  there  ?  There 
will  be  a  new  draft  of  that  document,  and  while  the  principles 
will  be  left  intact,  the  old  declarations  will  be  amplified  to  fit  ex- 
isting conditions,  and  new  ones  added  to  meet  the  exigencies. 
But  even  this  statement  will  not  lift  the  gloom  in  which  Editor 


Watterson  gropes.  He  wants  us  to  go  back  to  the  Democracy  of 
Tilden,  but  the  truth  is  we  have  a  better  brand — the  Democracy 
of  Jefferson  and  Jackson." — The  Constitution  (Dew.),  Atlanta. 

The  Widening  Breach. — "  Mr.  Bryan  is  consciously  battling 
for  a  renomination  against  the  conviction  of  Democrats  that  he 
can  not  be  elected  and  ought  not  to  be  renominated  ;  against  their 
conviction  that  the  reissue  of  the  16-to-i  plank  in  igoo  will  insure 
defeat — and  ought  to  do  so.  He  does  not  share  those  convictions 
or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  those  apprehensions.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  the  two  Virginias,  Louisiana,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Oregon,  California,  and  some  other  States  do.  We 
say  the  leaders  do.  Mr.  Bryan  is  persuaded  the  rank  and  file  do 
not.  He  is  seeking  to  arouse  the  rank  and  file  against  the  leaders, 
either  to  intimidate  the  latter  or  to  stimulate  would-be  leaders  to 
excite  the  rank  and  file  to  revolt.  His  purpose  was  not  only  to 
hit  Mr.  Belmont,  but  Croker,  McLaughlin,  Hill,  Whitney,  Shep- 
ard,  Hewitt,  Peabody,  Fairchild,  Flower,  and  every  other  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  this  State.  His  further  purpose  was  to  serve 
notice  of  war  on  all  other  Democrats  in  other  States  who  would 
shift  the  party  toward  sanity  in  1900.  He  is  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomination  with  the  manner  of  a  despot  and  the  desperation  of 
an  anarch. 

"Possibly  he  may  lose  a  renomination.  Probably  he  will  gain 
it.  He  will,  if  he  can  make  it  not  worth  having.  In  that  case,  it 
might  go  to  him  unanimously.  He  would  value  it  none  the  less, 
for  he  would  believe  he  would  win,  as  he  believed  he  would  in 
1896.  He  can  not  but  learn — or  he  should  not  but  learn — from 
Mr.  Belmont's  letter  that  the  Democrats  against  him,  on  the  plat- 
form of  1896,  will  be  against  him,  on  that  platform,  in  1900,  and 
that  they  will  show  added  numbers.  This  is  the  great  significance 
of  the  widening  breach.  The  Republicans  were — are — hurt  by 
Algerism,  hurt  by  the  increasing  anti-trust  sentiment,  hurt  by  the 
liability  of  reaction  to  hard  times  from  abounding  speculation; 
but  free  silver,  plus  Bryan,  would  make  such  loads  as  easy  to 
bear  as  laurels  are  to  wear.  And  Mr.  Bryan  is  daily  making  the 
reelection  of  Mr.  McKinley  not  only  certain — but  necessary." — 
The  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.) ,  Brooklyn. 

Gold  Democracy  and  Party  Chaos. — "If  Mr.  Bryan  is  bound 
to  a  cause  apparently  discredited  beyond  all  hope,  the  Gold  Demo- 
crats have  done  their  share  toward  making  an  effective  opposition 
to  the  party  in  power  wellnigh  impossible.  It  is  a  striking  fact 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Gold  Democratic  papers  during  the 
past  year  have  become  administration  organs  on  the  issues  of 
expansion,  militarism,  and  imperialism.  Here  is  a  casual  list  of 
so-called  Gold  Democratic  newspapers  now  favoring  imperialism  : 
New  York  Times,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  New  Haven  Register,  Phila- 
delphia Record,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  New  Orleans  Pica- 
yune, Galveston  News. 

"They  all  pretend  to  be  Democratic  and  to  speak  in  an  organic 
sense  for  the  Democratic  Party,  yet  those  papers  have  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Administration  in  their  crazy  and 


the  rivals.  —  The  Herald,  New  York. 
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rampant  imperialism,  and  thus  have  tried  to  strangle  practically 
the  only  new  political  issue  that  could  possibly  succeed  the  allied 
'isms'  of  1896  as  a  paramount  one  in  the  coming  Presidential  elec- 
tion. With  those  newspapers,  too,  have  gone  many  prominent 
Gold  Democratic  leaders.  General  Palmer,  Roswell  P.  Flower, 
Perry  Belmont,  Richard  Croker,  Henry  Watterson,  and  others 
who  claim  to  be  Democrats  have 'come  out'  for  this  wretched, 
unrepublican  Asiatic  expansion.  Now  there  was  a  chance  for  re- 
uniting the  Democratic  Party  on  a  new  issue.  Bryan  promptly 
lined  up  against  imperialism,  altho  he  was  weak  in  his  position 
toward  the  treaty.  Mr.  Cleveland  stood  with  him.  But  the  main 
body  of  those  Gold  Democrats  who  claim  to  be  concerned  for  the 
party's  future  threw  away  the  opportunity,  and,  like  urchins  run- 
ning after  a  circus-band  wagon,  trooped  on  behind  the  President 
and  the  tinseled  goddess,  Destiny. 

"The  result  in  the  party  is  chaos,  and  these  imperialistic  and 
capitalistic  Gold  (Democratic)  destinyites  are  not  without  responsi- 
bility for  it.  They  have  thrown  away  a  possible  chance  for  party 
harmony  on  a  new  and  tremendously  important  issue  by  embra- 
cing imperialism  ;  so  why  should  they  censure  Bryan  if  he  falls 
back  on  silverism?  On  the  whole,  it  is  now  an  open  question 
with  many  serious-minded  citizens  who  voted  for  McKinley  in 
1S96  whether  Bryan  and  silver  do  not  make  a  more  attractive 
combination  than  imperialism  and  Tammany." — The  Republicci7i 
( hid. ) ,  Springfield. 

"The  probabilities  are  that  Mr.  Bryan  does  not  expect  to  be 
elected  at  all,  or,  at  least,  as  a  Democrat.  He  may  hope  to  be- 
come the  candidate  of  the  Adullamites,  or  of  a  Populist  organiza- 
tion, in  which  sound  money,  the  vested  rights  of  property,  the 
independence  of  the  federal  judiciary,  monopolies,  and  trusts, 
and  accumulated  wealth  generally,  shall  be  confused  and  blended 
together  as  indiscriminate  objects  of  attack.  Apparently,  it  is 
Mr.  Bryan's  resolve  that  if  he  can  not  be  elected  as  a  Democrat, 
and  upon  the  Chicago  platform,  no  other  Democrat  shall  be  elected 
upon  any  other  platform." — The  Sun  (hid.  Dem.),  Baltimore. 


which  will  lead  to  the  resumption  of  the  former  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  In  a  few  weeks  diplomatic  intercourse  be- 
tween Madrid  and  Washington  will  be  reestablished,  and  the  old 
relations  of  amity  between  the  two  countries  will  be  resumed. 
Spain's  delay  in  accepting  the  results  of  the  war  has  been  some- 
what exasperating  to  some  Americans,  but  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Spain's  habits  in  such  cases  made  ample  allowances  for  all 
this.  In  fact,  Spain  showed  much  greater  promptness  in  this  in- 
stance than  she  has  usually  done  in  embarrassing  situations  in 
the  past.  Her  vacillation  and  postponements  in  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi  navigation  question  a  century  ago  lasted  from  17S3  to 
1795.  She  was  nearly  two  years  in  accepting  the  Florida  annexa- 
tion treaty  which  her  Minister  in  Washington  helped  to  frame. 
Her  delays  and  postponements  in  her  diplomatic  dealings  with 
England  and  France  often  extended  over  several  years. 

"It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  relations  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  hereafter  will  be  much  more  cordial,  after  the  sting 
of  defeat  begins  to  diminish,  than  they  ever  were  in  the  past,  ex- 
cept during  the  brief  period  in  which  Spain  was  a  quasi  ally  of 
the  United  States  in  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war  of  inde- 
pendence, when  Galvez  was  the  political  and  military  head  of 
Spain's  province  of  Louisiana.  Contiguity  of  territory,  with  the 
differences  in  political  ideals  and  habits,  were  continuous  sources 
of  irritation  between  the  two  nations  in  the  past.  The  quarrels 
began  immediately  after  the  United  States's  career  as  a  nation 
began  in  17S3,  and  they  continued  at  intervals  down  to  the  pres- 
ent tin^e,  at  last  resulting  in  war  over  the  Cuban  issue.  The  pos- 
sibility of  future  trouble,  however,  is  diminished  by  the  removal 
of  Spain  from  the  American  continent.  The  territory  of  the  two 
nations  nowhere  lies  close  together  except  in  the  Caroline  Islands, 
and  there  is  not  any  serious  chance  of  a  quarrel  in  that  quarter. 
The  war  which  has  just  officially  closed  has  ended  a  century  of 
troubles  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  the  probabili- 
ties point  to  an  unbroken  condition  of  amity  in  their  relations 
with  each  other  from  this  time  onward." — The  Globe- Democrat 
(Rep.),  St.  Louis. 


War  Officially  Ended.— "The  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
by  the  Cjueen  Regent  of  Spain  brings  the  Spanish-American  war 
officially  to  an  end.  The  fighting  part  of  the  war,  as  occasion- 
ally happens  in  such  cases,  was  shorter  than  the  proceedings 
which  brought  peace.  Minister  Woodford  was  given  his  pass- 
ports in  Madrid  on  April  21,  1S0S,  and  the  war  officially  began, 
altho  Spain  did  not  formally  make  any  declaration  until  the  24th 
that  war  existed,  and  on  the  25th  Congress  passed  an  act  which 
proclaimed  that  war  had  been  begun  on  the  21st.  On  August  12 
the  protocol  was  signed  in  Washington  and  an  armistice  pro- 
claimed. The  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed  in  Paris  on  December 
10.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  February  6,  1899,  and  the 
ratification  for  Spain,  by  the  hand  of  the  (Jueen  Regent,  took 
place  on  March  1  7. 

"Thus  a  great  episode  is  closed.     Proceedings  will  soon  begin 
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TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

BRVAN  evidently  doesn't  like  Croker's  policy  of  benevolent  assimilation. 
—  The  Press,  New  York. 

China  has  issued  a  blue  book.    She  ought  to  be  able  to  beat  the  world 
at  that  kind  of  publication.—  The  A'nvs,  Baltimore. 

IT  is  probably  the  sentinrfent  of  the  Cuban  Assembly  that  it  should   have 
had  the  $20,000,000  and  Spain  the  $3,000,000. —  Tin-  1  edgtry  Philadelphia. 
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THI    NEW  ThMM  a  i  i"N  OH    no-     Mi  '  ■•  1  :     "  B(    I    11.    nil    this   will    I    fiv« 
thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  anil  worship  me." 

—  The  .  tmert't  an  Sentinel,   \ 


GOOD  THIKO     PUSH   n    ALONO,  -  -The  Journal,  Minneapolis. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WHAT    IS  THE  TRUE  PROVINCE  OF   POETRY? 

THE  pages  of  a  leading  London  weekly  have  been  the  scene 
of  an  interesting  controversy  between  two  well-known  men 
of  letters  over  the  question  of  the  true  business  and  function  of 
poetry.  The  discussion  arose  out  of  an  article  by  Mr.  John 
Davidson,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  seemed  to  him  most  unpoeti- 
cal  and  unwise  to  look  at  the  world  through  The  Tempest ;  that 
the  newspaper  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  molding  the 
character  of  contemporary  poetry  ;  and  that  now  the  "offal  of  the 
world"  was  going  to  be  sung,  in  all  keys  and  voices.  He  said, 
"Poetry* has  other  functions,  other  aims;  but  this  also  has  be- 
come its  province."  But  we  will  let  Mr.  Davidson  state  his  con- 
tention in  his  own  words  (  The  Speaker,  London)  : 

"Poetry  has  been  democratized.  Nothing  could  prevent  that. 
The  songs  are  of  the  highways  and  the  byways.  The  city  slums 
and  the  deserted  villages  are  haunted  by  sorrowful  figures,  men 
of  power  and  endurance,  feeding  their  melancholy  not  with  heroic 
fable,  the  beauty  of  the  moon,  and  the  studious  cloisters,  but  with 
the  actual  sight  of  the  misery  in  which  so  many  millions  live.  To 
this  mood  the  vaunted  sweetness  and  light  of  the  ineffective  apos- 
tle of  culture  are  like  a  faded  rose  in  a  charnel-house,  a  flash  of 
moonshine  on  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  not  now  to  the  light  that  'the 
passionate  heart  of  the  poet '  will  turn.  In  vain  the  old  man 
cried  : 

Authors— essayist,  atheist,  novelist,  realist,  rimester,  play  your  part, 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the  living  hues  of  art. 
Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open,  strip  your  own  foul  passions  bare  ; 
Down  with  Reticence,   down    with    Reverence — forward — naked — let  them 
stare. 

This  ironical  Balaam-curse  has  become  a  message.  It  must  all 
out.  The  poet  is  in  the  street,  the  hospital.  He  intends  the 
world  to  know  that  it  is  out  of  joint.  He  will  not  let  it  alone. 
With  whatever  trumpet  or  jew's-harp  he  can  command  he  will 
clang  and  buzz  at  its  ear,  disturbing  its  sleep,  its  pleasures  ;  dis- 
coursing of  darkness  and  of  the  terror  that  walks  by  night. 
'Down  with  reticence  ' — that  kills  the  patient ;  'down  with  rever- 
ence ' — for  whatever  has  become  abominable.  Do  they  delight 
in  this?  No  ;  it  is  only  that  it  is  inevitable.  Democracy  is  here  ; 
and  we  have  to  go  through  with  it.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  was  first  of 
all  the  newspaper  that  couched  the  eyes  of  poetry.  Burns's  eyes 
were  open.  Blake's  also  for  a  time  ;  and  Wordsworth  had  pro- 
found insight  into  the  true  character  of  man  and  of  the  world ; 
but  all  the  rest  saw  men  as  trees  walking ;  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing are  Shakespearian.  The  prismatic  cloud  that  Shakespeare 
hung  out  between  poets  and  the  world  !  It  was  the  newspapers, 
I  think,  that  brought  us  round  to  what  may  be  called  an  order  of 
pre-Shakespearianism.  It  was  out  of  the  newspapers  that  Thomas 
Hood  got  'The  Song  of  the  Shirt ' — in  its  place  the  most  impor- 
tant English  poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  'woman  in  un- 
womanly rags  plying  her  needle  and  thread  '  is  the  type  of  the 
world's  misery.  'The  Song  of  the  Shirt '  is  the  most  terrible 
poem  in  the  English  language.  Only  a  high  heart  and  strong 
brain  broken  on  the  wheel  of  life,  but  master  of  its  own  pain  and 
anguish,  able  to  jest  in  the  jaws  of  death,  could  have  sung  this 
song,  of  which  every  single  stanza  wrings  the  heart.  Poetry 
passed  by  on  the  other  side.  It  could  not  endure  the  woman  in 
unwomanly  rags.  It  hid  its  head  like  the  fabled  ostrich  in  some 
sand-bed  of  Arthurian  legend,  or  took  shelter  in  the  paradoxical 
•ptimism  of 'The  Ring  and  the  Book.'  .  .  .  But  the  woman  in 
unwomanly  rags,  and  all  the  insanity  and  iniquity  of  which  she 
is  the  type,  will  now  be  sung.  Poetry  will  concern  itself  with  her 
and  kers  for  some  time  to  come." 

Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  answers  Mr.  Davidson  at  some  length 
in  the  pages  of  the  same  periodical,  but  sums  up  his  argument 
briefly  as  follows : 

"  (i)  That  the  first  business  of  poetry,  and  that  for  which  she 
is  preeminently  fitted  by  all  her  methods,  is  to  express  beauty. 

"  (2)  That  this  business  logically  includes  the  research  after 
spiritual  truth,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world. 

"  (3)  But  that  it  has  by  no  reasonable  showing  anything  to  do, 


save  accidentally,  with  'phenomenal  truth,'  which  science  can 
handle  much  better,  and  which  in  constructive  art  becomes  mere 
imitation  of  appearances.  For  this  kind  of  accuracy  may  as  easily 
result  in  ugliness  as  in  beauty,  if  not  more  easily. 

"And,  as  a  corollary  (4),  that  anyone  who  says  'the  offal  of  the 
world  is  being  said  in  statistics,  in  prose  fiction  ;  it  is  besides 
going  to  be  sung,'  stands  at  least  open  to  the  charge  of  having 
confused  these  two  vastly  different  kinds  of  'truth.'  And  his  an- 
nouncement can  only  be  accepted  with  the  very  important  reser- 
vation that  if  poetry  is  to  sing  the  offal  of  the  world  she  must 
make  the  distinction  which  the  theorist  has  neglected  to  draw,  or 
she  not  only  is  false  to  her  traditions  but  abuses  her  native  pur- 
poses. " 

To  this  Mr.  Davidson  replies  : 

"  (1)  The  function  of  poetry,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  pierce  to 
what  may  be  behind  phenomena. 

"  (2)  I  am  not  yet  certain  that  spiritual  truth  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  the  world. 

"  (3)  Behind  phenomena  I  have  found  an  inexorable  kony. 
Phenomena  themselves  are  often  beautiful ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
only  accidentally  connected  with  spiritual  truth,  skin-deep,  the 
complexion  of  this  irony.  I  may  ultimately  find  that  irony  in- 
cludes beauty,  and  is  greater  than  beauty.  If  poetry,  aided  by 
science,  should  find  that  truth  is  ugly,  poetry  will  say  so ;  but, 
as  nothing  is  ugly  to  science,  perhaps  poetry  may  learn  a  lesson." 


UP-TO-DATENESS    IN    THE    LITERATURE    OF 
THE  JAPANESE. 

IN  their  books  as  well  as  in  their  war-ships  and  frock-coats  the 
Japanese  are  keeping  right  at  the  heels  of  the  West.  They 
write  problem  novels,  "new-woman  "  novels,  and  political  novels 
with  a  self -consciousness  equaling  that  of  Europe  and  America. 
Their  poetry  is  still  a  little  dreamy  and  their  history  remains 
buried  in  dreary  manuscripts  and  fabulous  tradition,  but  Mr.  W. 
G.  Aston  thinks  this  is  because  the  people  have  become  so  sud- 
denly and  overwhelming  conquered  by  Western  ideas.  In  their 
eagerness  to  keep  pace  with  the  West,  they  have  for  the  moment 
at  least  forgotten  that  they  have  had  a  long  past. 

Mr.  Aston,  who  was  the  late  Japanese  Secretary  to  the  English 
Legation  at  Tokyo,  has  written  a  condensed  history  of  Japanese 
literature  from  its  beginning,  some  twelve  centuries  ago. 

Until  within  the  last  forty  years  no  Englishman  had  read  a 
page  of  a  Japanese  book,  and  on  account  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  mastering  the  language,  the  real  essence  of  Japanese  literature 
is  still  unknown.  Mr.  Aston  is  the  first  scholar  to  translate  ex- 
tracts from  writers  of  the  different  periods,  and  his  conclusion 
goes  to  contradict  the  generally  accepted  statement  that  a  nation 
in  the  days  of  its  childhood  is  more  poetical  than  at  any  time  there- 
after. If  Greece  was  so  in  the  days  of  Homer,  he  does  not  find 
Japan  so  in  the  archaic  period  (before  700  a.d.  ).  All  of  its  early 
literature  is  extremely  crude  and  poor  in  imagination.  The 
Japanese  were,  of  course,  a  very  different  people  from  the  Greeks, 
but,  contrary  to  opinion,  the  imagination  of  these  people  has  in- 
creased with  the  age  of  the  country.  He  thinks  no  incident  in 
their  literature  serves  better  to  illustrate  the  contrast  in  character 
between  themselves  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  their  Enoch- 
Arden  story.  In  Japan  this  story  ends  in  an  all-around  tragedy 
committed  by  the  returned  wanderer.  Tennyson's  version  we 
all  know. 

But  Japan  is  making  such  strides  in  its  imitation  and  adaptation 
of  Western  civilization,  at  least  so  far  as  general  appearance  goes, 
that  what  it  is  now  showing  in  its  literature  is  of  more  interest 
and  importance  than  anything  it  has  done  in  the  past.  It  was  in 
1859  that  the  country  was  first  opened  to  Western  commerce.  In 
1867  the  Mikados  overthrew  the  old  corrupt  feudal  government, 
but  not  until  1879  did  Japanese  writers  begin  to  show  that  they 
had  been  reading  translations  of  English  and  French  poetry  and 
novels.     The  first  of  these  translations  was  Lord  Lyt  ton's  "Ernest 
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Mai tra vers."  It  produced  a  profound  sensation  and  was  followed 
in  a  few  years  by  Dumas's  "Three  Musketeers,"  the  best  of  Rider 
Haggard.  Jules  Verne,  Cervantes's  "Don  Quixote, "  and  "Tele- 
maque"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe."  With  the  coming  of  these 
translations  the  old  Bakin  school  of  fiction  was  as  completely 
overthrown  as  the  old  Sho-gun  government. 

The  writer  most  powerful  in  bringing  about  this  revolution 
was  TsuboQchi  Yuzo,  who  has  been  not  only  a  sort  of  Japanese 
Taine.  but  has  written  and  adapted  a  number  of  very  clever 
dramas. 

Of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  writers  of  the  present  period 
of  Japanese  literature  Mr.  Aston  says  : 

"The  specialty  of  Sudo  Nansui  is  the  political  novel.  The 
author  belongs  to  the  progressive  party  in  politics  and  social 
science,  and  his  pages  bristle  with  allusions  to  'things  European.' 
He  quotes  glibly  'To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  a  question  ' 
(su),  and  talks  familiarly  of  Shakespeare,  Dumas,  Glad- 
stone, and  O'Connell.  The  extent  and  variety  of  his  reading 
may  be  inferred  from  an  airy  reference  in  one  of  his  pref- 
aces to  Lytton,  Bakin,  Scott,  Tanehiko,  Hugo,  Shunsui,  Dickens, 
and  Ikku. 

"'The  Ladies  of  New  Style'  (1887)  is  a  good  example  of  his 
works.  It  is  a  novel  of  the  future,  when  Tokyo  shall  have  be- 
come a  great  port  with  all  the  appliances  of  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  wharves,  docks,  tramways,  and  smoking  factory 
chimneys.  The  heroine,  whose  charms  are  depicted  with  a  pro- 
fuse expenditure  of  ornate  diction,  is  a  dairymaid.  Let  not  the 
reader  suppose  that  this  occupation  is  meant  to  suggest  pastoral 
simplicity.  On  the  contrary,  it  indicates  to  the  Japanese  public 
that  the  lady  is  in  the  forefront  of  the  progressive  movement. 
Formerly  cow's  milk  was  not  used  in  Japan,  and  when  this  novel 
appeared  none  but  a  truly  enlightened  person  would  dare  to  affront 
the  old-fashion  prejudices  against  it.  This  dairymaid's  favorite 
reading  is  Herbert  Spencer's  treatise  on  education.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Ladies'  Club  where  croquet  and  lawn  tennis  are 
played  and  woman's  right  discussed.  Other  characters  are  an 
adherent  of  Arabi  Pasha,  who,  after  his  defeat  by  the  'great  war- 
rior, General  Wolseley, '  was  banished  from  Egypt  and  took  service 
with  a  Japanese  gentleman  ;  a  Chinese  cook  who  is  naturally  as- 
signed the  role  of  a  subordinate  villain,  and  a  number  of  politi- 
cians of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties.  Among  the  inci- 
dents we  have  a  balloon  ascent,  a  contested  election,  and  a 
dynamite  explosion  which  is  prevented  from  doing  harm  by  the 
sagacity  of  a  dog  of  European  breed.  All  this,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, indicates  a  high  degree  of  civilization." 

The  dairymaid  is  finally  made  to  marry  the  advanced  politician, 
who  on  the  auspicious  occasion  wears  a  clean,  standing-up  collar 
and  a  white  silk  necktie,  with  white  gloves,  and  a  small  white 
orange  blossom  in  the  left  buttonhole  of  his  coat. 

Mr.  Aston  thinks  "The  Ladies  of  New  Style  "  has  really  con- 
siderable merit.  There  is  plenty  of  incident  and  a  coherent  plot, 
and  the  writer  can  not  only  quote  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mill,  but, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  has  an  excellent  command  of  his 
own  language,  more  especially  of  the  Chinese  element  in  it,  which 
prominent  at  the  present  tune. 

Mr.  Aston  discusses  the  works  of  a  number  of  other  distin- 
guished novelists,  among  them  Vamada  Taketaro,  who  has  made 
the  attempt  to  substitute  the  modern  colloquial  grammar  for  the 
grammatical  forms  and  rules  of  the  traditional  literary  dialect. 
At  present  the  Japanese  have  two  languages,  one  for  spoken  and 
another  for  wr  I  irse,  the  spoken gpeech  is  more 

popular  than  the  written  speech,  and  this  writer,  as  well  as 
others,  has  SUCOeedl  d  111  putting  his  best  thought!  in  it,  when 
they  are  accessible  to  the  Ople. 

O/.aki  TokutSTO,  perhaps   tl  ■  popular   novelist   in  Japan. 

■  olloquial  speech.    Acquaintance  with   English   is 

ed  by  the  short  scnieiK'  use  of  the  personai 

pronouns,  and  the  frequent  h  □  of  words  which,  altho 

composed  of  C  be  fully  understood  when 

we  have   recognized  the    English  word:,  which  they  are   intended 


to  represent.  Such  English-Cbinese-Japanese  words  are  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Ozaki.  They  now  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  newspaper  and  magazine  writers.  Ozaki 
frequently  gives  the  impression  of  having  thought  in  English, 
and  then  presented  his  readers  with  a  literal  translation  into 
Japanese. 

Mr.  Aston 's  impression  of  the  drama  and  fiction  of  the  last 
twenty  years  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable.  The  moral  standards 
are  less  artificial,  there  are  few  offenses  against  good  taste  and 
decency,  and  there  is  a  prevailing  sobriety  of  tone  and  an  avoid- 
ance of  the  glaring  improbabilities  of  every  kind  which  abound 
in  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Chikamatsu  and  Bakin  in  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

Japanese  novelists  are  no  longer  bohemian  outcasts,  but  are 
now  respectable  members  of  society  ;  some  of  them  graduates  of 
the  Imperial  University.  Altho  the  popular  prices  for  their 
works  are  very  low,  some  of  these  writers  make  a  good  deal  of 
money,  build  fine  houses,  and  travel  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Aston  has  no  great  admiration  for  Japanese  efforts  in  pure 
poetry.  He  says  that  nearly  all  the  poetry  of  this  people  is  badly 
marred  or  disfigured  by  ornament  of  questionable  taste,  and 
imperfectly  freed  from  prosaic  dross.  But  the  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing good  poetry  are  now  more  favorable  than  ever  before. 
The  language  of  the  people  has  now  more  thoroughly  assimilated 
the  Chinese  element,  and  it  has  thereby  gained  considerably  in 
fitness  for  poetical  purposes  and  in  phonetic  qualities.  More  im- 
portant still,  the  country  has  been  wonderfully  stimulated  by 
European  ideas  and  the  contact  of  its  writers  with  such  poets  as 
Shakespeare,  Hugo,  Tennyson,  Campbell,  Gray,  and  Charles 
Kingsley,  and  others.  But  the  process  of  absorbing  new  ideas 
which  has  mainly  occupied  the  Japanese  nation  during  the  last 
thirty  years  is  incomplete  in  one  very  important  respect.  Chris- 
tianity has  made  little  progress  there  and  has  placed  its  stamp 
nowhere  upon  Japanese  literature. 


Stevenson's  Criticism  of  Poe.— Between  1874  and  1S7S 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Acad- 
emy. In  one  of  his  contributions,  lately  reprinted  by  that  paper, 
he  talked  about  the  prose  work,  particularly  the  stories,  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Altho  Stevenson  referred  to  a  certain  consanguinity 
of  genius  between  Poe  and  "his  far  greater  and  better  compatriot, 
Hawthorne,  "  his  attitude,  on  the  whole,  was  frankly  not  a  sym- 
pathetic one.     He  wrote : 

"I  can  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  like  either  his  portrait  or  his 
character;  and  '.ho  it  is  possible  that  we  see  him  more  or  less 
refracted  through  the  strange  medium  of  his  works,  yet  I  do  xancy 
that  we  can  detect,  alike  in  these,  in  his  portrait,  and  in  the  tacts 
of  Ins  life  as  now  most  favorably  told,  a  certain  jarring  note,  a 
taint  of  something  that  we  do  not  care  to  dwell  upon  or  find  a 
name  for 

"I  fancy  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  regarding  some  of  the  last 
stories  in  the  second  volume  as  being  also  among  the  last  he 
wrote.  There  is  no  trace  m  these  of  the  brilliant  and  often  solid 
workmanship  of  his  better  moments.  The  stories  are  ill-conceived 
and  written  carelessly.  There  is  much  laughter,  but  it  is  a  very 
ghastly  sort  of  laughter  at  best— the  laughter  of  those,  in  his  own 
words,  '  who  laugh,  but  smile  no  more.'  He  seems  to  have  lost 
respect  fot  himself,  for  Ins  art,  and  for  his  audience.  When  he 
dealt  before  with  horrible  images,  he  dealt  with  them  for  some 
definite  enough  creative  purpose,  and  with  a  certain  measure  and 
gravity  suitable  to  tin.  occasion;  but  he  scatters  them  abroad  in 

with  an  indescribable  and  sickening  levity,  with 
something  of  the  ghoul  or  the  furious  lunatic  that  surpasses  what 
one  had  imagined  to  oneself  of  hell.  There  is  a  duty  to  the  living 
more  important  than  any  charity  to  the  dead;  and  it  would  be 
criminal  in  the  reviewer  to  spare  one  harsh  word  in  the  expres- 
:  ion  of  his  own  loathing  and  horror  lest  by  its  absence  another 
victim  should  be  permitted  to  soil  himself  with  the  perusal  of  the 
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infamous  'King  Pest.'  He  who  could  write  'King  Pest'  had 
ceased  to  be  a  human  being.  For  his  own  sake,  and  out  of  an 
infinite  compassion  for  so  lost  a  spirit,  one  is  glad  to  think  of  him 
as  dead. " 


THOMAS    HARDY    AS   A    POET. 

A  FEW  months  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  published,  under  the 
title  "  Wessex  Poems  and  Other  Verses,  "  a  volume  contain- 
ing some  fifty  pieces  of  verse,  illustrated  by  thirty  drawings  from 
his  own  pencil.  Altho  first  published  at  this  late  day,  some  of 
ihe  poems  were  written  as  much  as  thirty  years  ago.     The  illus- 


MR.   THOMAS  HAKDY. 

trations  Mr.  Hardy  himself  speaks  of  as  "rough  sketches  inserted 
for  personal  and  local  reasons  rather  than  for  their  intrinsic  quali- 
ties." 

As  a  first  book  of  poems,  coming  from  one  so  illustrious  in  an- 
other field  of  literature,  the  volume  has  attracted  much  attention. 
Concerning  its  real  importance  the  literary  journals  have  various 
opinions.  Some  critics  find  the  only  significance  of  the  poems  in 
the  additional  light  they  throw  upon  the  personality  of  the  great 
novelist.  Others  regard  them  as  a  distinct  and  vital  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  day.  A  humorist  in  The  Daily  Telegraph 
(London)  uttered  his  comment  in  the  following  form  :  "Nature 
said  to  Mr.  Hardy,  'You  shall  not  be  a  poet';  Mr.  Hardy  an- 
swered, 'I  will.'"  Literature  declares  the  volume  "conclusive 
as  to  the  unfitness  of  this  medium  of  expression  for  Mr.  Hardy's 
genius."  According  to  The  St.  James's  Gazette,  also,  Mr. 
Hardy  is  not  a  poet,  "but  he  has  an  odd  twist  in  his  literary  com- 
position which  even  in  his  prose  gives  it  a  poetical  touch,  and 
which  when  he  is  using  a  metrical  form  can  not  desert  him." 
Mr.  William  L.  Alden,  who  finds  Mr.  Hardy's  ideas  poetical,  but 
his  versification  as  a  rule  hopelessly  bad,  writes  :  "I  think  it  may 
be  said  without  dogmatism  that  good  versification  is  as  much  an 
essential  part  of  poetry  as  good  drawing  is  of  painting,  or  good 
modeling  is  of  sculpture,  and  a  man  ought  not  to  attempt  to  write 
poetry  who  has  not  mastered  versification,  no  matter  how  good 
his  ideas  may  be."      The  Daily  Chronicle  considers  any  technical 


criticism  of  Mr.  Hardy's  verse  an  uncalled-for  pedantry,  and  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"Those  who  are  interested  to  see  a  strong  and  somber  charac- 
ter expressing  itself,  in  an  imperfectly  mastered  medium,  no  doubt, 
but  with  marked  originality  and  high  literary  power,  will  be  fas- 
cinated by  the  contents  of  this  singular  book.  Toward  the  com- 
pletion of  Mr.  Hardy's  mental  portraiture  it  gives  invaluable  aid." 

The  climax  of  the  adverse  criticism  is  reached  by  The  Satur- 
day Review  (London)  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"As  we  read  this  curious  and  wearisome  volume,  these  many 
slovenly,  slipshod,  uncouth  verses,  stilted  in  sentiment,  poorly 
conceived  and  worse  wrought,  our  respect  lessens  to  vanishing- 
point,  and  we  lay  it  down  with  the  feeling  strong  upon  us  that 
Mr.  Hardy  has,  by  his  own  deliberate  act,  discredited  that  judg- 
ment and  presentation  of  life  on  which  his  reputation  rested.  It 
is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  bulk  of  this  volume  was  pub- 
lished at  all — why  he  did  not  himself  burn  the  verse,  lest  it  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  indiscreet  literary  executor,  and  mar  his 
fame  when  he  was  dead.  " 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Louis  Zangwill  writes  ( The  Cosmopoli- 
tan) :  "Mr.  Hardy's  versification  is  undeniably  open  to  much  criti- 
cism on  purely  technical  grounds  ;  nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  his  poetry  is  great  in  the  same  degree  as  his  prose  romances. " 
The  Athenceum  considers  the  volume  an  important  contribution 
to  modern  poetry.  At  the  end  of  a  long  article  the  reviewer  sum- 
marizes as  follows : 

"We  do  not  conceal  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Hardy's  success  in 
poetry  is  of  a  very  narrow  range.  He  is  entirely  dependent  for 
his  inspiration  upon  this  curiously  intense  and  somewhat  dismal 
vision  of  life,  which  is  upon  him  almost  as  an  obsession.  Where 
he  is  not  carried  along  by  this,  his  movement  is  faltering,  and  his 
touch  prosaic.  But  within  such  close  limits  his  achievement 
seems  to  us  to  be  considerable,  and  to  be  of  a  kind  with  which 
modern  poetry  can  ill  afford  to  dispense.  There  is  no  finish  or 
artifice  about  it ;  the  note  struck  is  strenuous,  austere,  forcible ; 
it  is  writing  that  should  help  to  give  backbone  to  a  literature 
which  certainly  errs  on  the  side  of  flabbiness.  And  this  applies 
to  diction  as  well  as  sentiment. " 

Mr.  Lionel  Johnson  writes  of  these  "arresting,  strenuous, 
sometimes  admirable,  poems"  {The  Outlook,  London)  : 

"Mr.  Hardy  has  not  sought  to  use  the  Dorset  speech  with  the 
beauty  of  Barnes,  but  rather  for  its  racy  realism  of  accent,  its 
cogent  terseness,  and  vividness  of  effect,  which  never  fail ;  the 
rusticity  is  warm  and  true.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  the 
various  poems  with  any  definiteness  ;  all  abound  in  'criticism  of 
life,'  and  death  makes  a  lean  and  dusty  figure  in  the  most  of 
them.  We  are  confronted  with  the  perplexities  of  soul  incident 
to  life  in  a  world  'where  nature  such  dilemmas  could  devise  '  ;  we 
are  tangled  and  torn  in  the  thickets  of  life's  malign  contrivance, 
and  make  our  smiling,  sad  confessions  of  our  strange  selfhood. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Hardy's  verse  is  not  on  speaking  terms  with  that  of  his 
colleagues  in  prose,  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  children  of 
the  sunlight.  This  verse  is  bitter-sweet  at  best,  a  thing  of  poig- 
nancy and  aching  and  endurance,  relieved  with  laughtd  not  of 
the  jovial  kind  ;  it  is  most  modern  and  medieval.  Its  intensities 
have  a  curious  value  for  lovers  of  plain  speech  about  life,  even 
tho  its  philosophy  seem  thwart  and  wrong." 

As  the  poem  which  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book,  Mr.  John- 
son quotes : 

"  If  but  some  vengeful  god  would  call  to  me 
From  up  the  sky,  and  laugh  :  'Thou  suffering  thing, 
Know  that  thy  sorrow  is  my  ecstasy, 
That  thy  love's  loss  is  my  hate's  profiting  ! ' 
Then  would  I  bear,  and  clench  myself,  and  die, 
Steeled  by  the  sense  of  ire  unmerited  ; 
Half-eased,  too,  that  a  Powerfuller  than  I 
Had  willed  and  meted  me  the  tears  I  shed. 
But  not  so.    How  arrives  it  joy  lies  slain, 
And  why  unblooms  the  best  hope  ever  sown  ? 
— Crass  Casualty  obstructs  the  sun  and  rain, 
And  dicing  Time  for  gladness  casts  a  moan.   .  .  . 
These  purblind  Doomsters  had  as  readily  strown 
Blisses  about  my  pilgrimage  as  pain." 

And  here  is  a  little  poem  which  is  clear  and  simple  in  expres- 
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sion,  with  an  indefinable  suggestion  of  Emily   Dickinson  in  its 
cadences,  particularly  in  the  second  stanza  : 

"  I  look  into  my  glass, 

And  \  :ew  my  wasting  skin, 
And  say,  '  Would  God  it  came  to  pass 
My  heart  had  shrunk  as  thin  !  ' 

For  then,  I,  undistrest 

By  hearts  grown  cold  to  me, 
Could  lonely  wait  my  endless  rest 

With  equanimity. 

Hut  Time,  to  make  me  grieve, 

Part  BtealB,  lets  part  abide  ; 
And  shakes  this  fraxile  frame  at  eve 

With  throbbings  of  noontide." 

The  distinctly  Wessex  poems,  altho  of  intense  dramatic  inter- 
est, do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  quotation. 


HOMICIDE    IN    FICTION. 

MR.  JOHN  M.  ROBERTSON  writes  disapprovingly  of  "the 
sanguinary  school  of  fiction  "  which  he  thinks  is  being 
much  too  sedulously  cultivated  by  British  writers.  Now,  instead 
of  the  "problem  novel,"  it  is  the  "murder  novel"  which  appears 
as  a  menace  to  society.  And  this  literature  of  homicide,  we  are 
to  understand,  is  a  peculiarly  British  product.  Even  America 
stands  exonerated,  as  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Howells  obstinately 
pursue  the  presentment  of  mere  character  and  its  reactions.  But 
in  England  the  psychological  novel  "feels  the  competition  of  the 
sarcological,  and  is  moved  to  adopt  modern  methods,"  while  the 
short  story  "  wears  the  red  badge  of  carnage  in  two  cases  out  of 
three."  Mr.  Robertson  is  gently  ironical  throughout  the  article. 
He  observes  that  the  taste  appealed  to  by  the  sanguinary  school 
is  eminently  virtuous,  and  continues  (  The  *\'eiv  Century  Review, 
March)  : 

"Art  with  us  is  felt  to  be  on  perfectly  safe  moral  ground  when 
it  sympathetically  represents  breaches  of  the  sixth  commandment, 
provided  it  only  stops  there  and  never  raises  the  question  of  the 
seventh.  This  is  the  great  stay  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  as  re- 
gards all  comparisons  between  it6elf  and  the  French.  Our  healthy 
taste,  and  at  the  same  time  our  delicacy,  are  proved  by  the  satis- 
faction we  take  in  tales  of  abnormal  bloodshed,  where  the  cor- 
rupt public  of  Daudet  and  Zola  and  Huysmans,  indifferent  to  such 
pure  entertainment,  persistently  contemplates  things  that  go  on 
among  average  people.  Hence  the  prevalent  decadence  of  French 
literature." 

Mr.  Robertson  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  with  Dickens  that 
the  taste  for  blood  began  to  come  into  English  fiction.  Wilkie 
Collins  used  murder  in  his  plots,  and  so  did  Miss  Braddon.  But 
it  was  Stevenson  "who  first  effectively  brought  the  glamour  of 
gules  into  our  artistic  romance  in  these  latter  days."  Yet  Steven- 
son, in  Ins  later  work,  reverted  to  the  psychological.  Mr.  Rob- 
in says  : 

"If  Stevenson  (lagged,  however,  the  neo-romantic  school  has 
■  »«t  yet  lost  its  taste  for  the  higher  homicide.  Carnage  is  its 
handmaid  -if  one  may  so  modify  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Kipling  has 
outgone  Stevenson  in  his  wholesale   manipulation  of  the  murdci- 

motive.     In  'The  Drums  of  the  Pore  and  Aft,'  in  particular,  he 
ven  to  his  large  public  such  a  touch  of  the  thrill  of  slaugh- 
ter as  no  previous  artist  had  been  aide  to  communicate;  and  in 

his  'Jungle  Book  '  he  contrives,  in  the  intellectual  interests  of  the 
young,  to  raise  the  life  ot  the  lower  animals  to  the  epic  heights 
of  massacre  hitherto  reserved  for  the  head  <>i  the  mammalia. 

"Thus  the  i  ration  is  being  kept  up  to  date.     There 

used  to  In-  a  good  deal  of  cutting  oil  of   beads  in  the  fairy  ta 

ition  ago,  Hans  Christian  Andersen  having  no  aversion 

to  the  lusty  key  set  in  'Jack  tl  Killer.'      When  a  humani- 

tarian lady,  some  years  ago,  protested  against  such  literal 

ami    some   other  sorts — as   demoralizing    to   the   young,  a   i' 

learned  journalist  scornfully  retorted  that  children  are  not 
morally  affected  in  that  fashion  ;  and  ate  thufl  more  sensible  than 
some  of  the  adults  who  supervise   them.      And  doubtless  he  was 


right,  so  far  as  the  question  then  went.  But  the  boy  whose 
young  idea  is  taught  to  shoot  by  the  'Jungle  Book'  seems  to  be 
in  a  different  case  ;  and  the  British  patriot  may  hopefully  reckon 
that  the  generation  that  is  being  thus  guided  will  be  well  nurtured 
for  the  duties  of  empire  as  regards  the  handling  of  inferior  races, 
and  will  be  quite  peculiarly  prepared  for  the  coming  Armageddon 
that  so  inspires  the  imagination  of  our  patriots.  And,  as  the  cares 
of  empire  widen  for  us  in  Africa,  we  may  take  similar  comfort  in 
the  services  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  whose  picture  of  the  Achillean 
figure  of  Umslopogaas,  the  skull-prodder,  has  doubtless  roused 
many  a  youth  to  high  resolves  conducive  to  the  civilizing  aims  of 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

"After  the  successes  of  Stevenson  and  Kipling  and  Mr.  Hag- 
gard, the  murder  novel  was  bound  to  be  energetically  cultivated; 
and  in  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  it  has  found  a  master.  That  versatile 
artist,  finding  no  great  appetite  in  the  public  for  such  moderately 
exciting  fiction  as  'A  Man  of  the  People,'  seems  to  have  passed 
at  one  resolute  stride  from  the  delicate  drawing-room  humor  of 
the  'Dolly  Dialogues  '  to  the  ruddy  and  sanguine  romance  of  the 
'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ' — from  pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter, 
as  the  slang  of  last  generation  had  it 

"More  industrious  novel-readers  than  I  can  doubtless  lengthen 
indefinitely  the  list  of  examples  of  the  art-form  under  notice.  It 
has  many  varieties,  from  the  vein  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wells;  it  even  promises  to  tinge  the  novel  of  character, 
so  called.  George  Eliot  spared  us  the  threatened  hanging  in 
'Adam  Bede  '  ;  but  Mrs.  Ward  carried  hers  through  to  the  bitter 
end  in  '  Marcella  '  ;  and  Mr.  Hardy  gave  us  both  murder  and  exe- 
cution in 'Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles. '   

"To  be  sure,  a  difficulty  might  be  raised  about  the  possible 
effects  of  the  murder  novel  upon  the  statistics  of  crime.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  penny  dreadful,  with  its  highwaymen  heroes,  propels 
untutored  youth  to  burglary,  it  seems  arguable  that  the  constant 
reading  of  tales  of  honorable  murder,  wr^Hk  by  gentlemen  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  might  tend  to  encourage  the  practise  in 
real  life,  where  it  must  often  seem  so  convenient,  and  where  its 
propriety  must  often  be  perfectly  clear,  as  tried  by  the  generous 
standards  of  the  sanguinary  school,  so  notoriously  scrupulous 
about  morals.  But  thousands  of  estimable  people  will  be  ready 
to  testify  that  such  apprehensions  are  'morbid  '  and  'sentimental'  ; 
so  that  we  seem  entitled  to  be  of  good  cheer  over  our  literary  con- 
dition. At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  unemasculated  by 
peace  and  the  Peace  Society,  unsophisticated  by  Socialism,  un- 
tainted by  utilitarian  ethics  and  French  models,  our  great  reading 
public  draws  a  Spartan  moral  stimulus  from  the  healthy  novel  of 
homicide;  and  the  weaker  sex,  too  long  a  prey  to  mere  psychol- 
ogy and  the  lore  of  the  affections,  has  learned  to  share  the  mascu- 
line interest  in  the  effective  use  of  the  knife  and  pistol,  whether 
in  public  or  in  private  quarrel.  There  is  even  ground  to  hope 
that  the  wholesome  and  educative  sport  of  bull-baiting  may  be 
restored,  after  a  century  of  eclipse,  and  that  the  literary  gentle- 
man who  latelydeplored  the  thoughtless  haste  with  which  we 
have  'too  much  abolished  brutality  '  may  die  comforted  about  his 
country.  " 

Was  Scott  a  Spiritual  Force?— In  an  editorial  note 
commenting  upon  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Wallace, 
of  Glasgow,  on  "Scott's  Spiritual  and  Ethical  Influence,"  I.i/<ra- 

tut  t  (March  17)  says  : 

"Carlyle  said  of  Scott,  'His  life  was  worldly,  his  ambitions 
were  worldly  ;  there  is  nothing  spiritual  in  him;  all  is  economical, 
material,  of  the  earth  earthy.'  Mr.  Leslie  .Stephen  said,  ' Scott 
was  a  thoroughly  healthy,  sound,  vigorous  Scotsman,  with  an  eye 
for  the  main  chance,  but  not  much  of  an  eye  for  the  eternities,' 
and  Taine,  writing  on  the  same  subject,  said,  'Scott  has  neither 
talent  nor  leisure  to  reach  the  depth  of  his  characters.  lb 
votes  himself  to  the  exterior;  he  sees  and  describes  forms  and 
externals  much  more  at  length  than  feelings  and  internals.'  Mr. 
Wallace  appealed  to  '  the  plain  Scotsman'  whom  the  reading  of 
I  to  hold  the  sensual  world  at  arm's  length,  and, 
in  fact,  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  confuse  spirituality  with  ethics.  Scott  never  set  up  as 
either  a  preacher  or  a  teacher  in   his  novels.      To  say  that  he  was 

it  Spiritual  teacher  because  he  made  virtue  triumph  ovei 
is  surely  an  exaggeration.      None  of  the  works  of  Scott  belongs 
to  the  '  novel-with-a  purpose  '  class.      'He  was  the  greatest  moral 
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sanitarian  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world  of  imagination.'  said 
Mr.  Wallace.  This  and  more  might  be  granted  without  admitting 
that  the  matchless  Wizard  of  the  North  is,  or  ever  was,  a  'spiri- 
tual '  force  in  literature  or  in  the  world." 


THE   VITAL  TOUCH    IN    LITERATURE. 

MR.  JOHN  BURROUGHS,  in  a  paper  under  the  above  cap- 
tion, says  some  interesting  things  on  the  difficult  subject 
of  literary  style.  He  claims  that  all  pure  literature  is  the  revela- 
tion of  a  personality,  and  that  a  man's  style  is  authentic  in  so  far 
as  it  reveals  his  own  peculiar  quality.  In  this  connection  he 
quotes  Schopenhauer's  reference  to  style  as  "the  physiognomy  of 
the  mind,  and  a  safer  index  to  character  than  the  face. "  From 
this  point  of  view,  avowed  literary  stylists,  like  the  late  Walter 
Pater,  may  even  lack  style  in  the  wider  and  deeper  sense  of  the 
word,  tho  possessing  it  in  the  more  external  aspects.  When  a 
man  makes  his  words  appear  as  the  tissue,  and  not  as  the  gar- 
ments, of  his  thought,  then  has  he  achieved  style  in  the  sense 
which  Mr.  Burroughs  would  emphasize.  Thus  Emerson,  while 
he  lacked  style  in  the  narrower  and  more  artistic  significance  of 
the  term,  yet  possessed  its  essentials,  and  his  writings  are  litera- 
ture. The  key  to  Mr.  Burroughs's  article  is  in  the  statement  that 
the  vital  touch,  "that  which  makes  literature  in  all  its  forms — 
poetry,  fiction,  history,  oratory — is  personal  and  subjective  in  a 
sense  and  to  a  degree  that  that  which  makes  science,  erudition, 
and  the  like  is  not."  The  following  passages  illustrate  his  atti- 
tude (  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  March)  : 

"  Readers  fancy  that  in  the  works  of  Thoreau  or  Jefferies  some 
new  charm  or  quality  of  nature  is  disclosed,  that  something  hid- 
den in  field  or  wood  is  brought  to  light.  They  do  not  see  that 
what  they  are  in  love  with  is  the  mind  or  spirit  of  the  writer  him- 
self. Thoreau  does  not  interpret  nature,  but  nature  interprets 
him.  The  new  thing  disclosed  in  bird  and  flower  is  simply  a 
Hew  sensibility  to  these  objects  in  the  beholder.  In  morals  and 
ethics  the  same  thing  is  true.  Let  an  essayist  like  John  Foster 
er  Dr.  Johnson  state  a  principle  or  an  idea,  and  it  has  a  certain 
value  ;  let  an  essayist  like  Ruskin  or  Emerson  or  Carlyle  state 
the  same  principle,  and  it  has  an  entirely  different  value,  makes 
an  entirely  different  impression,  the  qualities  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter of  these  writers  are  so  different.  The  reader's  relation  with 
them  is  much  more  intimate  and  personal. 

"This  intimate  personal  quality  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  secrets 
©f  what  is  called  style,  perhaps  the  most  important  one.  If  the 
essay,  poem,  novel,  has  not  this  personal  quality  or  flavor,  it  falls 
short  of  being  good  literature.  If  it  has  this,  and  has  not  com- 
mon sense,  it  still  has  a  good  lease  of  life 

"Quality  is  the  one  thing  in  life  that  can  not  be  analyzed,  and 
it  is  the  one  thing  in  art  that  can  not  be  imitated.  A  man's  man- 
ner may  be  copied,  but  his  style,  his  charm,  his  real  value,  can 
only  be  parodied.  In  the  conscious  or  unconscious  imitations  of 
the  major  poets  by  the  minor,  we  get  only  a  suggestion  of  the 
manner  of  the  former ;  their  essential  quality  can  not  be  repro- 
duced  

"It  is  not  importance  of  subject-matter  that  makes  a  work  great, 
but  importance  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  writer — a  great  mind,  a 
great  soul,  a  great  personality.  A  work  that  bears  the  imprint  of 
these,  that  is  charged  with  the  life  and  power  of  these,  which  it 
gives  forth  again  under  pressure,  is  alone  entitled  to  high 
rank 

"  Matthew  Arnold  denied  that  Emerson  was  a  great  writer  ;  but 
we  can  not  account  for  the  charm  and  influence  of  his  works,  it 
seems  to  me,  on  any  other  theory  than  that  he  has  at  least  this 
mark  of  the  great  writer :  he  gives  his  reader  of  his  own  sub- 
stance, he  saturates  his  page  with  the  high  and  rare  quality  of  his 
own  spirit.  Arnold  himself  does  this,  too;  else  we  should  not 
care  much  for  him.  It  is  a  particular  and  interesting  type  of 
man  that  speaks  and  breathes  in  every  sentence  ;  his  style  is  vital 
in  his  matter,  and  is  no  more  separable  from  it  than  the  style  of 
silver  or  of  gold  is  separable  from  the  metal. 

"In  such  a  writer  as  Lecky,  on  the  other  hand,  or  as  Mill  or 
Spencer,  one  does  not  get  this  same  subtle  individual  flavor ;   the 


work  is  more  external,  more  the  product  of  certain  special  facul- 
ties, as  the  reason,  memory,  understanding;  and  the  personalty 
of  the  author  is  not  so  intimately  involved.  But  in  the  writer 
with  the  creative  touch,  whether  he  be  poet,  novelist,  historian, 
critic,  essayist,  the  chief  factor  in  the  product  is  always  his  own 
personality. 

"Style,  then,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  here  using  the  term, 
implies  that  vital,  intimate,  personal  relation  of  the  man  to  his 
language  by  which  he  makes  the  words  his  own,  fills  them  with 
his  own  quality,  and  gives  the  reader  that  lively  sense  of  being 
in  direct  communication  with  a  living,  breathing  mental  and 
spiritual  force 

"There  are  as  many  styles  as  there  are  moods  and  tempers  in 
men.  Every  work  of  genius  has  its  own  physiognomy — sad, 
cheerful,  frowning,  yearning,  determined,  meditative.  This  book 
has  the  face  of  a  saint ;  that,  of  a  scholar  or  a  seer.  Here  is  the 
feminine,  there  the  masculine  face.  One  has  the  clerical  face,  one 
the  judicial.  Each  appeals  to  us  according  to  our  temperament 
and  mental  predilections.  Who  shall  say  which  style  is  the  best? 
What  can  be  better  than  the  style  of  Huxley  for  his  purpose — 
sentences  level  and  straight  like  a  hurled  lance  ;  or  than  Emer- 
son's  for  his  purpose — electric  sparks,  the  sudden  unexpected 
epithet  or  tense  audacious  phrase,  that  gives  the  mind  a  whole- 
some shock ;  or  than  Gibbon's  for  his  purpose — a  style  like  solid 
masonry,  every  sentence  cut  four  square,  and  his  work,  as  Carlyle 
said  to  Emerson,  a  splendid  bridge,  connecting  the  ancient  world 
with  the  modern;  or  than  De  Quincey's  for  his  purpose — a  dis- 
cursive, roundabout  style,  herding  his  thoughts  as  a  collie  dog 
herds  sheep  ;  or  than  Arnold's  for  his  academic  spirit — a  style  like 
cut-glass ;  or  than  Whitman's  for  his  continental  spirit — the  pro- 
cessional, panoramic  style  that  gives  the  sense  of  mass  and  mul- 
titude? Certain  things  we  may  demand  of  every  man's  style — 
that  it  shall  do  its  work,  that  it  shall  touch  the  quick.  To  be 
colorless  like  Arnold  is  good,  and  to  have  color  like  Ruskin  is 
good  ;  to  be  lofty  and  austere  like  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
is  good,  and  to  be  playful  and  discursive  like  Dr.  Holmes  is  good  ; 
to  be  condensed  and  epigrammatic  like  Bacon  pleases,  and  to  be 
flowing  and  copious  like  Macaulay  pleases.  Within  certain 
limits,  the  manner  that  is  native  to  the  man,  the  style  that  is  a 
part  of  himself,  is  what  wears  best." 


NOTES. 

From  Messrs.  Hatchard's  Books  of  To-day  and  To-morrow -we  quote  this 
recipe: 

Aylwin  Stew. 
Take  luminous  foreheads  and  garnish  with  rue 
And  plenty  of  Romany,  Borrowed  or  new  ; 
Add  sunsets  and  fate  and  Pre-Raphaelite  chutney, 
And  stand  twenty  years  in  an  oven  at  Putney. 

The  following  song,  written  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  published  in  1834, 
is  described  by  7'he  Encyclopedia  Britannica  as  one  of  the  finest  lyrics  in 
the  English  language  : 

Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife, 

To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid  : 
"Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life, 
Betwixt  the  shine  and  shade?" 

Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 

To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid  : 
"Thou  wag'st,  but  I  am  worn  with  strife, 
And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade." 

The  Speaker  (London)  discovers  in  a  statement  by  Signor  Lombroso  a 
new  reason  for  the  study  of  classical  models  in  literature  : 

"In  a  recent  article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  he  [Lombroso]  declares  that 
a  number  of  Ibsen's  heroes  and  heroines  are  examples  of  one  or  other  of 
the  forms  of  mental  disease  known  to  science.  In  '  Ghosts  '  there  is  general 
paralysis  ;  Hedda  Gabler  is  a  neurotic  ;  John  Gabriel  Borkman  has  bankers' 
monomania— a  well-defined  form,  on  which  a  masterly  treatise  has  been 
written  by  an  eminent  Italian  criminologist;  and  other  forms  of  dementia 
are  exemplified  by  personages  depicted  elsewhere  in  modern  fiction — in  the 
works  of  Dostoievsky,  for  example,  and  of  Zola.  Now  in  classical  litera- 
ture, ancient  or  modern,  the  personages,  according  to  Signor  Lombroso, 
are  not  nearly  definite  enough  to  admit  of  this  classification.  Ajax  and 
Orestes,  (Edipus  and  Philoctetes,  are  shadowy  in  their  madness,  types  or 
symbols  rather  than  real  beings.  Even  the  personages  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller  are  typical  rather  than  individual.  But  literature  is  developing 
from  simplicity  to  complexity,  and  from  sketches  of  ethical  types  to  por- 
traiture of  the  types  recognized  by  science.  Insanity  is  multiplying  also, 
and  so  we  shall  have  more  presentation  of  its  varieties  in  fiction.  Thus 
far  Signor  Lombroso.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  student  who  wishes  to  re- 
main sane  will  be  well  advised  to  plunge  into  the  classics." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


LIQUID   AIR   AND    PERPETUAL    MOTION. 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  TRIPLER.  the  inventor  of  an  appara- 
tus for  making  liquid  air  in  very  large  quantities,  believes 
that  by  operating  his  compressor  with  the  liquid  produced  by  its 
means  he  can  make  a  still  larger  quantity,  so  that  by  repeating 
the  process  indefinitely  he  has  at  his  disposal  an  unlimited  source 
of  power.  This  looks  a  little  like  perpetual  motion,  but  Mr. 
Tripler  denies  that  his  plan  has  anything  in  common  with  that 
well-known  fallacy.  Scientific  commentators  on  his  plan,  how- 
ever, are  inclined  to  think  that  it  rests  upon  practically  the  same 
.  and  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  something  out  of  nothing. 
Mr.  Tripler  states  his  belief  in  an  interview  contained  in  an  arti- 
cle by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  published  in  McClure's  Magazine, 
March.     Mr.  Tripler  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"'You  have  seen  how  I  run  this  engine  with  liquid  air.  Now, 
if  I  can  produce  power  by  using  liquid  air  in  my  engine,  why  not 
use  that  power  for  producing  more  liquid  air?  A  liquid-air  en- 
gine, if  powerful  enough,  will  compress  the  air  and  produce  the 
cold  in  my  liquefying  machine  exactly  as  well  as  a  steam-engine. 
Isn't  that  plain  ? ' 

"You  look  at  the  speaker  hard  and  a  bit  suspiciously.  'Then 
you  propose  making  liquid  air  with  liquid  air?  ' 

" '  I  not  only  propose  doing  it,  but  this  machine  actually  does  it. ' 

"'You  pour  liquid  air  into  your  engine,  and  take  more  liquid 
air  out  of  your  liquefier?  ' 

"'Yes;  it  is  merely  an  application  of  the  power  produced  by 
my  liquid-air  engine. ' 

"This  all  but  takes  your  breath  away.  'That  is  perpetual  mo- 
tion, '  you  object. 

"'  No,'  says  Mr.  Tripler  sharply,  'no perpetual  motion  about  it. 
The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  is  boiling  the  liquid  air  in  my  engine 


and  producing  power  just  exactly  as  the  beat  of  coal  boils  water 
and  dl  team.     I  simply  use  another  form  of  heat, 

my  power  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;   so  docs  every  other  producer 
of  power.      Coal,  as  I  said   before,  .f  the  sun's  en- 


ergy stored  up.  The  perpetual-motion  crank  tries  to  utilize  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  not  the  heat  of  the  sun.' 

*"I  actually  find  that  I  can  produce,  for  every  two  gallons  of 
liquid  air  that  I  pour  into  my  engine,  a  larger  quantity  of  liquid 
air  from  my  liquefier.  .  .  .  I  have  actually  made  about  ten  gal- 
lons of  liquid  air  in  my  liquefier  by  the  use  of  about  three  gallons 
in  my  engine.  There  is,  therefore,  a  surplusage  of  seven  gallons 
that  has  cost  me  nothing  and  which  I  can  use  elsewhere  as  power. ' 

"'And  there  is  no  limit  to  this  production;  you  can  keep  on 
producing  this  surplusage  indefinitely?  ' 

"'I  think  so.  I  have  not  yet  finished  my  experiments,  you  un- 
derstand, and  I  don't  want  to  claim  too  much.  I  believe  I  have 
discovered  a  great  principle  in  science,  and  I  believe  I  can  make 
practical  machinery  do  what  my  experimental  machine  will  do.'" 

Mr.  Baker  waxes  eloquent  over  the  possibilities  of  a  successful 
"  surplusage  machine. "     He  says  : 

"It  is  bewildering  to  dream  of  the  possibilities  of  a  source  of 
power  that  costs  nothing.  Think  of  the  ocean  greyhound  unen- 
cumbered with  coal-bunkers,  and  sweltering  boilers,  and  smoke- 
stacks, making  her  power  as  she  sails,  from  the  free  sea  air 
around  her!  Think  of  the  boilerless  locomotive  running  without 
a  fire-box  or  fireman,  or  without  need  of  water-tanks  or  coal- 
chutes,  gathering  from  the  air  as  it  passes  the  power  which  turns 
its  driving-wheels!  With  costless  power,  think  how  travel  and 
freight  rates  must  fall,  bringing  bread  and  meat  more  cheaply  to 
our  tables  and  cheaply  manufactured  clothing  more  cheaply  to 
our  backs.  Think  of  the  possibilities  of  aerial  navigation  with 
power  which  requires  no  heavy  machinery,  no  storage-batteries, 
no  coal — but  I  will  take  up  these  possibilities  later." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Tripler's  indignant  denial  that  his  scheme  is 
merely  the  old  dream  of  perpetual  motion  disguised  a  little,  there 
are  those  who  think  that  this  is  just  what  it  is.  The  Electrical 
World  and  Electrical  Engineer  (March  iS)  devotes  a  whole  edi- 
torial page  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  under  the  caption 
"Liquid-Air  Fallacies."     Of  Mr.  Tripler's  claim  it  says: 

"If  three  gallons  of  liquid  air  be  put  into  a  liquid-air  engine, 
then  it  is  claimed  that  the  engine  will  be  able  to  compress  and 
liquefy  air  to  the  extent  not  merely  of  three  gallons,  but  even  of 
ten  gallons.  Were  this  true,  it  would  be  evident  that  by  continu- 
ing the  operation  of  engines  of  this  character  we  could — starting 
with  three  gallons  of  liquid  air — produce  an  unlimited  quantity 
of  this  material,  and  if  such  engines  were  allowed  to  work  indefi- 
nitely, which  of  course  they  could  do  if  they  required  no  extrane- 
ous energy  to  drive  them,  the  whole  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe  might  ultimately  become  liquefied.  The  mere  sugges- 
tion of  this  consequence  should  prove  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. " 

Going  on  to  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  scientific  princi- 
ples involved,  the  editor  says: 

"If  we  take  two  air-chambers  provided  with  heat-tight  walls,  it 
is  theoretically  possible  to  place  a  heat-engine  between  them,  and 
by  supplying  energy  to  this  engine  to  transfer  heat  from  the  air 
in  one  chamber  to  the  air  in  the  other  chamber,  thus  lowering  the 
temperature  in  one  chamber  and  raising  it  in  the  other.  Continu- 
ing this  process,  the  air  in  one  chamber  would  eventually  be 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  liquefaction,  the  air  in  the  other 
chamber  being  raised  in  temperature  by  the  heat  so  abstracted. 
By  reversing  the  process  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  let  the  en- 
gine perform  work  by  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  heat-chamber 
and  restoring  it  to  the  liquefied  air  in  the  cold  chamber  until, 
when  equality  of  temperature  is  restored  to  the  two  chambers, 
the  work  performed  by  the  engine  would  be  theoretically  equal 
to  the  work  expended  in  the  original  process.  It  isevident,  there- 
fore, that  even  assuming  a  perfect  engine  and  no  loss  of  heat,  it 
would  only  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the  chamber  of  liquid  air 
I  a  refrigerator  the  same  amount  of  energy  that  was  devel- 
oped m  the  liquefaction  of  the  air.  In  practise,  owing  to  the  re- 
i  and  waste  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  process  of  liquefac- 
tion, as  well  as  to  the  loss  of  heat  energy  and  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  engine,  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible  to  regain  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  energy  expended  in  the  process  of 
liquefaction,  so  that  every  gallon  of  liquefied  air  would  not  only 
be  incapable  of  producing  from  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
an   amount  of  power   necessary  to  liquefy  a  gallon,  but  could  in 
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point  of  fact  only  supply  power  for  the  liquefaction  of  a  small 
fraction  of  a  gallon." 

The  writer  thinks  that  Mr.  Triplet's  views  are  not  only  scien- 
tifically but  morally  unsound.     As  he  puts  it : 

"The  dissemination  of  such  irrational  views,  even  in  a  non- 
technical journal,  is  not  only  misleading  to  the  general  public 
from  inaccuracy  but  is  actually  anarchistic  and  immoral.     The 
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VACUUM  PUMP,  CONDENSER,    AND    LIQUEFIER  USED  BY  MR.   TRIPLER   FOR  MAKING  LIQUID  AIR   BY  THE  USE  OF 

LIQUID  AIR. 

A  is  the  vacuum  engine  ;  the  cylinder  next  on  the  right  is  the  condenser,  and  the  tall  box  with  the  steel 
cylinder  next  to  it  contains  the  liquefying  apparatus.  The  canvas-covered  pipe  above  the  condenser  is  the 
liquefier  used  ■when  steam  power  furnishes  the  means  of  compression. 

Courtesy  of  McClures  Magazine.     ' 


great  lesson  that  nature  forces  upon  us,  is  that  nothing  is  to  be 
had  from  her  for  nothing  and  very  little  for  a  penny.  The  doc- 
trine that  from  nothing  much  can  be  obtained  is  on  a  par  with  the 
doctrine  that  all  men  can  be  made  rich  by  the  mere  act  of  legisla- 
tion. Such  ideas  are  opposed  to  true  education  and  civilization. 
Nature's  price  list  for  energy  is  fixed,  and  no  jugglery  can  change 
it." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Tripler  asserts  that  he  has  actually 
liquefied  ten  gallons  of  air  by  power  obtained  from  three  gallons. 
'If  this  is  a  fact,  of  course  no  theoretical  argument  can  controvert 
it,  even  if  it  should  involve  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  of  physi- 
cal science.  But  until  Mr.  Tripler  gives  a  public  demonstration, 
those  who  still  believe  in  the  indestructibility  of  that  fabric  will 
probably  assume  that  he  has  made  a  mistake. 


"The  latest  invention  is  a  pipe  line  made  of  glass,"  says  the  Bradford 
Era.  "The  glass  manufacturing  firm  whose  plant  is  located  at  Port  Alle- 
gany, near  Bradford,  Pa.,  is  preparing  to  make  glass  tubes  that  can  be 
used  f~r  sending  cil  or  gas  across  the  country,  for  earring  off  sewage,  sup- 
plying cities  with  water,  etc.  The  glass  pipe  does  not  corrode,  it  is  imper- 
vious to  electrolysis  in  underground  conduits,  and  it  is  claimed  is  less 
likely  to  leak  than  iron  pipe.  An  Ohio  company  is  now  putting  in  such  a 
pipe  line,  and  a  practical  test  of  the  system  will  soon  be  possible  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles." 


PNEUMONIA   AND    MR.    KIPLING. 

SINCE  the  doctors  have  succeeded  in  curing  Rudyard  Kipling 
of  pneumonia,  they  will  now  have  no  excuse  for  not  curing 
every  other  case,  the  New  York  Times  rather  illogically  asserts. 
It  says : 

"  Hereafter,   when   a  physician  loses  a  pneumonia  patient  of 

good  constitution  and  under  forty 
what  excuses  can  he  hope  to  give 
that  will  satisfy  the  friends  of  the 
deceased?  We  do  not  see  that  he 
can  give  ariy.  They  will  be  prone 
to  believe  that  what  has  been  done 
can  be  done  again." 

This  remark  gives  The  Medical 
News,  March  18,  an  opportunity 
for  an  interesting  discourse  on  the 
popular  idea  of  disease  and  its 
cure  and  on  the  stern  realities  of 
the  same,  pneumonia  in  particular. 
It  begins: 

"This  comment  is  typical  of  the 
position  the  non-medical  mind  is 
very  apt  to  take  with  regard  to 
medical  questions,  because  it  as- 
sumes a  simplicity  of  process  in 
disease  that  scientific  medical 
progress  is  showing  us  clearer 
every  year  exists  nowhere  in  the 
domain  of  pathology. 

"  Even  in  uncomplicated  cases 
physicians  are  not  called  upon  to 
treat  simply  the  pneumonia  but 
the  patient  suffering  from  pneu- 
monia. At  a  given  moment  the 
tissues  of  a  certain  individual,  for 
reasons  in  many  cases  not  quite 
clear,  become  a  favorable  culture 
medium  for  the  growth  of  a  lit- 
tle plant,  the  pneumococcus.  This 
little  plant  is  present  very  often 
in  the  sputum  of  healthy  individu- 
als for  long  periods  without  caus- 
ing any  untoward  effects.  Once 
it  has  taken  root,  as  it  were,  its 
growth  depends  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  favorable  tissue  con- 
ditions that  allowed  the  original 
implantation.  Natural  forces  in 
the  body  at  once  begin  to  react  to 
preserve  the  human  organism.  It  takes  a  certain  number  of 
days,  usually  five,  seven,  or  nine,  before  the  so-called  critical 
period  is  reached  and  nature's  triumph  is  announced." 

Medical  science  can  at  present  do  nothing  to  aid  in  this  triumph, 
we  are  told,  except  to  stimulate  the  heart  and  fight  the  fever  a 
little.  The  result  depends  largely  on  the  patient's  constitution. 
Some  day  we  may  be  able  to  do  more  than  this.     Says  the  writer : 

"Had  we  an  antitoxin  for  pneumonia  as  we  have  for  diphtheria 
then  we  would  be  able  to  attack  the  disease  directly,  for  if  we 
could  prevent  the  weakening  of  the  system  by  neutralizing  the 
toxins  nature  would  very  soon  dispose  of  the  pneumonic  process 
in  the  lung  as  she  does  of  diphtheria  under  similar  circumstances ; 
we  could  anticipate  the  crisis  before  any  serious  organic  exhaus- 
tion had  taken  place.  We  can  not,  however,  and  so  our  treat- 
ment for  the  present  at  least  is  only  supporting." 

Some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  physician  has  to  contend 
in  this  disease  are  thus  summarized  : 

"First,  seemingly  healthy  people  often  reveal  unexpected  weak 
points  in  their  systems  under  the  strain  of  disease.  Second,  the 
pneumococcus  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  lungs  in  some  cases  but 
invades  other  organs,  even  the  central  nervous  system,  making 
serious  complications.     Third,  different  varieties  of  the  pneumo- 
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coccus  are  very  variously  virulent,  i.e. ,  some  of  them  produce 
much  more  toxins  than  others,  just  as  one  poppy-plant  produces 
more  opium  and  its  alkaloid  morphin  than  another.  Fourth, 
sometimes  at  the  same  time  with  the  pneumococcus  other  micro- 
organisms are  implanted  in  the  lungs.  This  is  notably  the  case 
with  the  influenza  bacillus  in  times  when  that  disease  is  epidemic. 
.  .  .  Fifth,  at  times  so-called  pneumonia  is  not  due  to  the  pneu- 
mococcus but  to  other  micro-organisms  that  often  in  mixed  infec- 
tions produce  the  signs  of  consolidation  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
pneumonia.  These  cases  run  a  very  irregular  course,  and  the 
crisis  is  often  delayed  or  absent." 

Regarding  the  special  case  of  the  noted  writer  and  the  infer- 
ences drawn  by  The  Times  from  its  cure,  the  writer  says,  in  con- 
clusion : 

"  Because  the  exercise  of  the  highest  medical  skill  and  the  most 
careful  nursing  has  fortunately  saved  Mr.  Kipling  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  even  the  same  skill  and  care  will  save  every  other  patient. 
The  Times  says  very  well  :  '  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  suc- 
cess in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  patients.'  "It  was  the  unre- 
mitting and  skilled  attention,  the  uninterrupted  readiness  at  every 
instant  to  give  the  patient  the  help  he  needed  in  the  fight,  that 
saved  this  indispensable  life  to  his  family  and  the  world  of  letters." 


IS    THERE    AN     INTELLIGENCE     IN     NATURE? 

WE  have  already  quoted  parts  of  the  interesting  discussion 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue  Scien- 
tifique,  Paris,  between  its  editor,  M.  Charles  Richet  and  M. 
Sully-Prudhomme  of  the  French  Academy.  The  subject  is  one 
that  has  to  do  with  the  basal  principles  both  of  science  and  relig- 
ion, and,  like  all  such  subjects,  it  is  very  old  and  yet  ever  new. 
The  question  to  be  settled  is  practically  this:  Is  it  philosophically 
sound  to  assume  that  nature  is  controlled  by  an  intelligence  and 
a  will,  and  that  it  therefore  does  things  with  a  definite  purpose? 
Do  things  take  place  with  some  ultimate  aim  in  view,  or  do  they 
happen  purposelessly  ?  Of  course  the  Christian,  or  the  believer  in 
any  other  religion,  will  answer  that  there  is  such  a  purpose,  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty.  But  does  philosophy,  does 
science,  give  independent  reason  for  thinking  this?  M.  Richet 
is  inclined  to  believe,  rather  half-heartedly,  that  this  does  in  some 
instances,  but  M.  Sully-Prudhomme  asserts  that  it  does  so  com- 
pletely and  fully.  In  the  article  (March  4)  from  which  we  trans- 
late below  he  starts  out  by  taking  Richet  to  task  for  not  going 
far  enough.      He  says  : 

"Your  introductory  paragraphs  have  for  their  object  to  ward  off 
every  imputation  of  metaphysical  temerity  and  of  complicity  with 
exaggerated  finalists.  You  sum  up  their  absurdities  by  quoting 
Voltaire's  pleasantry  :  'The  nose  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying spectacles,'  and  you  declare  that  you  do  not  pretend  to  put 
the  question  of  aim  to  the  whole  universe.     You  say: 

"'One  would  have  to  know  everything  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
finality.  And,  far  from  knowing  all,  we  really  know  nothing. 
...  So  matter  was  not  created  for  man  ;  natural  forces  were  not 
created  for  man  ;  chemical  and  physical  laws  were  not  made  to 
enable  man  to  live.  We  even  believe  that  human  intelligence 
will  never  be  able  to  understand  the  -why  of  the  natural  laws  that 
1  matter,  even  if.  in  a  time  more  or  less  remote,  we  succeed 
in  understanding  the  how  of  some  few  of  these  laws. ' 

"This  attitude  is  extremely  prudent.  It  remains  to  define  what 
distinguishes  excessive  finalism  from  normal  finalisni,  and  to  de- 
termine with  precision  the  limit  that  separates  the  part  of  the 
universe  ruled  by  finality  from  that  which  is  not  so  ruled.  To 
tell  the  Second  from  the  first,  unlikencss  alone  would  furnish 
neither  a  scientific  criterion  nor  a  certain  one,  for  it  is  in  itself 
purely  conjectural  ;  when  it  ceases  to  be  so  it  becomes  absurd. 
Unlikely  as  it  may  appear,  at  first  Bight,  that  an  unconscious  and 
immense  entity,  as  was  the  cosmos  in  its  nebulous  state,  before 
the  appearance  of  life,  should  have  had  f<>r  its  reason  of  i 
and  for  its  sole  object,  the  future  existence  of  a  relatively  small 
and  almost  negligeable  quantity  of  living  substance,  it  is  never* 
theleSS  not  inadmissible,  from  all  point!  of  view.  This  inert 
mass  represents,  it   is  true,  a  mass  and  volume  in  space  infinitely 

superior  to  that  formed  by  all  living  beings  taken  together;  but, 


on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  represent  the  result  of  a  very  long 
and  laborious  selection,  an  ilite  of  individuals,  offering,  even 
from  the  physicochemical  point  of  view  alone,  a  very  complex 
molecular  arrangement,  and,  besides  this,  a  still  more  complex 
organic  disposition,  while  finally,  in  the  animal  series,  they  form 
a  center  of  psychic  operations.  They  represent,  then,  in  an  infi- 
nitely superior  order,  in  the  order  of  the  facts  of  consciousness,  a 
\v.lue  having  no  common  measure  with  the  others,  which  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  of  an  order  purely  mathematical  and  mechani- 
cal. 

"So,  as  far  as  importance  is  concerned,  between  these  two 
orders  of  things,  the  immense  inorganic  and  the  much  smaller 
organic,  the  balance  is  equal,  or  rather  it  is  in  favor  of  the  second  ; 
and  a  universal  finality,  implying  that  the  whole  cosmos  has  for 
its  object  to  evolve  conscious  organisms,  of  which  the  human  brain 
may  be  as  yet  only  an  inferior  type,  is  not  so  irrational  after  ex- 
amination as  it  is  improbable  at  first  sight 

"Truly,  if  the  evolution  of  life  in  the  universe  is  to  have  for  its 
final  term  the  creation  of  the  human  brain  and  the  human  mind, 
the  play,  as  they  say,  would  not  be  worth  the  candle  ;  but  what 
prevents  us  from  imagining  an  endless  and  progressive  series  of 
cerebral  organisms  and  of  intelligences  spread  abroad  on  an  in- 
finity of  planets? " 

M.  Sully-Prudhomme  charges  that  it  is  anthropomorphism, 
with  which  the  materialistic  philosopher  is  always  reproaching 
the  believer,  that  prevents  that  philosopher  himself  from  taking 
this  wider  and,  as  he  believes,  saner  view.     Says  he  : 

"In  reality,  what  keeps  you  on  the  threshold  of  an  unlimited 
finalism  is  more  than  all  else  the  fear  of  conceiving  the  economy 
of  the  universe  in  the  image  of  the  economy  of  man.  Now  man 
is  condemned  to  see  everything  in  the  light  of  his  own  nature, 
and  this  is  for  him  an  indwelling  cause  of  illusion,  of  error,  which 
in  this  case  is  very  strong.  It  is  anthropomorphism  that  you  as- 
sign as  responsible  for  the  characteristic  abuse  of  the  finalist  idea, 
and  it  is  that  alone  that  is  responsible  for  the  ridicule  that  you 
invoke  as  an  argument  against  this  abuse,  because  it  alone  creates 
the  unlikeness  and  the  disproportion  that  seem  absurd 

"You  constantly  use  the  words  'will'  and  'effort'  to  signify 
certain  natural  phenomena.  .  .  .  Now  effort  properly  speaking 
proceeds  from  will,  and  the  will  implies  the  psychic  individuality 
of  the  agent.  .  .  .You  identify,  then,  one  of  the  modes  of  activ- 
ity of  the  universe  with  the  voluntary  activity  of  man.  Is  this 
not  to  be  guilty  of  anthropomorphism  ?  " 

After  all,  thinks  M.  Sully-Prudhomme,  this  anthropomorphism 
is  not  such  a  crime.  After  a  long  and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  which  was  originally  used  in  theology  to 
signify  the  opinion  of  those  who  believed  that  God  existed  in 
human  form,  he  points  out  that  it  has  passed  into  the  vocabulary 
of  philosophy  and  science  to  signify  any  explanation  of  natural 
phenomena  wrongly  based  on  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind. 
Here  is  the  writer's  definition  : 

"'The  error  committed  by  man  when  he  attributes  to  an  object 
something  of  his  own  nature  or  condition  that  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  nature  or  condition  of  this  object. ' 

"So  long  as  it  is  not  averred  that  the  characteristics  attributed 
to  the  object  belong  exclusively  to  man,  this  attribution,  no  mat- 
ter how  unlikely  it  may  appear,  is  not  a  priori  absurd,  and  it 
should  be  treated  like  any  other  hypothesis  that  remains  to  be 
verified.  Now  when  this  hypothesis  is  employed  to  explain  a  fact 
it  is  possible  that  it  explains  it  with  a  vigor  and  simplicity  that 
make  any  other  hypothesis  unnecessary.  For  example,  some 
act  of  a  dog  may  be  explained  perfectly  by  attributing  to  this  ani- 
mal a  certain  amount  of  human  intelligence,  and  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained much  more  simply  than  by  the  principles  of  mechanics 
alone." 

Thus  the  writer  concludes  that  we  have  no  right  to  reject  an 
explanation  of  nature  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "anthropo- 
morphic." that  is,  that  it  supposes  nature  to  be  governed  like 
man  by  intelligence  and  will.  If  this  supposition  explains  the 
:>etter  than  any  other,  it  should  be  accepted,  and  its  oppo- 
nents must  show  that  it  does  not  so  explain  them,  which  can  not 
be  done  simply  by  "calling  names." — Translation  made  for  Tiik 
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More  Color  Photography.— Recent  years  have  seen  a 
great  development  of  methods  of  so-called  "color  photography." 
Most  of  them  are  not  really  photography  in  natural  colors  at  all, 
and  the  one  method  that  has  had  a  right  to  the  name — that  of 
Lippman,  is  not  practical.  A  new  method  just  discovered  by 
Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Wisconsin  University,  has  also  a  valid 
claim  to  the  name,  for  altho  the  colors  can  be  seen  only  when  the 
photograph  is  viewed  by  means  of  special  apparatus,  this  does 
not  depend  for  its  efficacy  on  any  arbitrary  or  artificial  coloring, 
but  merely  on  its  optical  qualities.  Professor  Wood's  method  is 
thus  described  by  Science  (March  iS) :  "He  reproduces  the  colors 
by  diffraction,  and,  tho  at  present  the  production  of  the  first  fin- 
ished picture  is  somewhat  tedious,  duplicates  can  be  printed  as 
easily  as  ordinary  photographs  are  made.  The  pictures  are  on 
glass,  and  are  not  only  colorless,  but  almost  invisible  when  viewed 
in  ordinary  lights,  but  when  placed  in  a  viewing  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  a  convex  lens  on  a  light  frame,  show  the  colors  of  nature 
with  great  brilliancy.  The  principle  is  that  the  picture  and  the 
lens  form  spectra  which  overlap,  and  the  eye  placed  in  the  over- 
lapping portion  sees  the  different  portions  of  the  picture  in  color 
depending  on  the  distance  between  the  grating  lines  at  that  place. 
Professor  Wood  says  the  finished  picture  is  a  transparent  film  of 
gelatin  with  very  fine  lines  on  it,  about  two  thousand  to  the  inch 
on  the  average.  The  colors  depend  solely  on  the  spacing  between 
the  lines,  and  are  pure  spectrum  colors,  or  mixtures  of  such,  the 
necessity  of  colored  screens  or  pigments,  used  in  all  other  proc- 
esses except  that  of  Lippman,  having  been  overcome.  The  pic- 
tures can  be  projected  on  a  screen  by  employing  a  suitable  lan- 
tern, or  can  be  viewed  individually  with  a  very  simple  piece  of 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  lens  and  perforated  screen  mounted  on 
a  frame.  A  peculiarity  of  the  process  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  negative  in  it.  Half  a  dozen  pictures  have  been  printed 
in  succession,  one  from  another,  and  all  are  positive  and  indistin- 
guishable from  each  other." 


Is  Consumption  of  Vegetable  Origin?— There  are 

certain  bacilli  that  cause  in  the  human  body  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  tuberculosis.  To  this  group,  called  by  Koch  pseudo- 
bacilli,  a  new  member  has  just  been  added,  as  we  are  told  by  La 
Medecine  Moderne.  It  was  discovered  by  M.  Moeller  on  a  kind 
of  grass  that  grows  abundantly  in  certain  parts  of  France.  Says 
the  writer  of  the  notice  :  "In  studying  this  grass,  M.  Moeller  dis- 
covered a  bacillus  that  has  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Koch 
bacillus  even  more  striking  than  those  of  the  other  pseudo-bacilli 
of  tuberculosis.  The  resemblance  is  even  so  strong  that  we  may 
ask  in  what  respect  the  false  bacillus  differs  from  the  true." 
After  describing  numerous  experiments  which  show  that  the 
action  of  this  vegetable  parasite  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of 
the  real  tubercle  bacillus,  the  writer  suggests,  following  the  lead 
of  Rabinovitch,  a  Russian  investigator,  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  tubercle  bacillus  itself,  modified  by  environment.  He 
says:  "This  would  be  an  interesting  point  to  elucidate.  Up  to 
the  present  time  vegetables  have  not  been  suspected  of  harboring 
parasites  of  the  tubercle  family.  Is  it  possible  that  grasses  may 
give  refuge  to  a  variety  of  the  Koch  bacillus,  living  on  their  stems 
as  saprophytes  and  capable,  by  passage  into  the  stomachs  of  cat- 
tle, of  acquiring  virulent  activity  as  the  bacillus  of  human  tuber- 
culosis? W7e  know  that  another  parasite,  that  of  actinomycosis, 
has  been  found  on  the  beard  of  wheat.  The  hypothesis  of  a  simi- 
lar habitat  for  the  tubercle  bacillus  has  nothing  improbable  in  it." 
M.  Moeller  has  also  observed  in  cow-dung  a  microbe,  which,  while 
non-tuberculous,  is  a  pseudo-bacillus  like  those  of  Koch.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  came  from  the  grass  on  which  the 
cows  fed.  Other  pseudo-bacilli  may  follow  the  same  course.  "Is 
it  possible,"  asks  the  writer  in  conclusion,  "that  we  are  on  the 
way  to  discover  a  vegetable  origin  for  tuberculosis?" — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Formation  of  Petroleum.— The  modern  hypothe- 
ses about  the  formation  of  petroleum  are  reviewed  and  discussed 
in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  praktische  Geologie  by  R.  Zuber,  who 
thus  gives  his  opinion  on  these  theories  : 

"i.  The  fossil  hydrocarbons  are  of  organic  origin,  the  vege- 
table kingdom  having  at  least  as  great  a  part  in  their  formation 
as  the  animal.     This  is  the  opinion  most  accredited  in  America. 


"2.  The  principal  chemical  reaction  appears  to  be  due,  accord- 
ing to  Engler,  to  the  partial  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table fats  whose  albuminous  matter  was  separated  during  putre- 
faction, or,  according  to  Radziszewski,  to  the  putrid  fermentation 
of  cellulose  [woody  matter]. 

"3.  The  salts  contained  in  sea- water  acted  at  first  as  a  preserva- 
tive agent,  but  also  very  probably  aided  in  producing  solid  and 
liquid  hydrocarbons  (mineral  wax  and  petroleum),  while  in  pres- 
ence of  fresh  water  the  products  obtained  would  be  chiefly  gas 
and  layers  of  combustibles. 

"4.  From  the  geologic  point  of  view  it  seems  that  the  best  con- 
ditions for  the  formation  of  deposits  of  petroleum  would  have 
been  deep  and  tranquil  gulfs  or  bays  in  which,  for  one  cause  or 
another,  great  masses  of  organic  substances  would  collect  and 
become  quickly  covered  by  sedimentary  deposits. 

"5.  The  greater  part  of  the  petroleum  deposits  are  in  the  place 
where  they  were  formed.  No  transportation  has  been  observed 
except  in  the  sense  that  the  first  reactions  for  the  formation  of  the 
oil  took  place  principally  in  clays  or  schists,  while  the  deposit  of 
the  final  product  naturally  was  in  the  neighboring  layers  of  sand- 
stone. 

"6.  Mineral  wax  (ozocerite)  was  formed  in  the  same  way  and 
at  the  same  time  as  petroleum,  but  at  the  moment  of  formation, 
owing  to  special  conditions,  it  was  still  in  a  state  to  be  trans- 
formed partially  or  completely  into  liquid  oil." —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  New  Electric  Light.— The  Nernst  electric  light, 
which  we  recently  described  in  this  department,  continues  to  at- 
tract a  good  deal  of  attention,  especially  abroad.  Science  says 
(March  18)  :  "  It  appears  that  the  Nernst  light  is  likely  to  rival 
the  arc  lamp  for  general  use.  Companies  have  been  organized 
in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  America  with  capitals  extending 
into  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  English  company  values  its 
rights  at  about  $1,300,000,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor 
Nernst  receives  the  greater  part  of  this  sum."  It  is  believed  by 
many  experts,  however,  that  Nernst's  patents  can  not  stand. 
Says  Industries  and  Iron,  London  :  "  From  what  we  can  gather, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  validity  of  the  Nernst 
patent  will  be  attacked  in  more  than  one  country,  as  soon  as  the 
light  itself  comes  into  active  competition  with  the  vacuum  electric 
lamp.  It  is,  of  course,  common  knowledge  that  certain  rare 
earths  are  not  conductors  in  the  cold  state,  but  are  electric  con- 
ductors when  heated.  This  was  first  demonstrated  by  Jabloch- 
koff.  But  it  has  since  become  known  that  such  materials  as  mag- 
nesia, kaolin,  and  certain  of  the  rare  earths  can  be  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  incandescence  bypassing  an  electric  current  through 
them  after  they  have  been  heated  in  the  first  instance  by  some 
mechanical  means.  It  is  therefore  claimed  that  the  idea  utilized 
by  Nernst  is  not  an  invention  of  Nernst,  but  can  only  be  termed 
the  perfecting  of  a  principle  which  has  been  common  knowledge 
for  many  years.  " 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  successful  process  for  the  deodorization  of  petroleum  is  reported  in 
the  Revue  Scientifique.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  French  manufacturer,  M. 
Tempere.  Says  the  Rev  lie:  "M.  Tempere  uses  acetate  of  amyl,  a  slightly 
inflammable  substance  that  burns  with  a  clear  flame  and  without  odor  :  its 
density  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  refined  petroleum,  with  which  it  mixes 
intimately,  and  to  which  it  communicates  its  own  agreeable  odor.  A  lamp 
filled  with  kerosene  prepared  by  this  process  gives  out  no  odor  in  burning  : 
even  the  smoke  that  rises  when  it  is  blown  out  without  lowering  the  wick 
is  deodorized."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

Alluding  to  the  recent  controversy  regarding  the  world's  wheat  supply, 
The  Engineering  News  says  editorially  (February  16) :  "We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  truth  lies  between  the  extremes  which  have  been  taken  by 
different  contributors  to  this  discussion.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  low 
average  price  of  wheat  which  has  continued  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
present  century  will  never  again  be  repeated  for  a  similar  length  of  time. 
There  will  be  fluctuations,  of  course,  but  the  fact  that  consumption  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  production  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  in  raising  the 
normal  price  level,  and  this  increase  will  go  on  until  on  the  one  hand  con- 
sumption is  reduced  by  the  turning  of  the  poorest  class  of  consumers  to 
some  cheaper  cereal,  and  until,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  production 
due  to  the  stimulus  of  a  higher  price  will  suffice  to  supply  the  reduced  de- 
mand. What  this  increased  price  level  may  be  not  even  the  wisest  can 
say;  but  it  seems  altogether  probable  that,  'dollar  wheat'  will  in  the  not 
distant  future  represent  the  minimum  of  the  wheat  rais«r's  return  from  his 
crop." 
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IS  THE    NEW    TESTAMENT    A    UNIQUE     COL- 
LECTION   OF    LITERATURE? 

THAT  the  newer  methods  and  manners  of  biblical  criticism 
have  changed  the  relation  of  the  canonical  to  the  non- 
ical  books,  especially  in  so  far  as  both  are  regarded  as 
sources  of  history,  has  become  evident  in  the  Old-Testament  de- 
partment for  a  number  of  years.  Such  modern  representations  of 
the  history  of  Israel's  religious  development  as  Stade's  "Ge- 
schichte  Israel  "  have  erased  the  demarcation  line  between  the 
biblical  and  the  non-biblical  books  of  Jewish  literature,  and  treat 
both  as  on  an  equality  as  authorities  for  that  history.  A  similar 
procedure  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  yet  been 
advocated,  but  this  is  being  done  now.  Two  German  theologians, 
viz.,  Kriiger.  in  "  Das  Dogma  vom  Neuen  Testament,"  and 
Wrede,  "  Die  Aufgabe  and  Methode  der  Sogenannten  N.-T.  The- 
ologie, "  have  both  discarded  the  idea  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation  of  the  development  of  early  Chris- 
tian teachings  and  history  to  regard  the  collection  of  books  found 
in  the  New-Testament  canon  as  a  group  by  themselves.  The 
whole  matter  is  discussed  in  the  Theologische  Rundschau,  by  the 
editor.  Professor  Bossuet,  of  Gottingen,  who  says  in  substance 
the  following : 

The  question  is  naturally  raised  whether  the  sharp  demarcation 
line  that  is  currently  drawn  between  the  New-Testament  books 
and  other  Christian  writings  of  that  period  is  justified  by  inner 
reasons.  This  justification  did  exist  as  long  as  the  dogma  of  the 
New  Testament  as  a  doctrine  of  inspiration  was  generally  ac- 
cepted. From  this  point  of  view  there  was  a  certain  reason  for 
making  a  distinction  between  the  inspired  and  the  non-inspired 
literature  of  the  New-Testament  era.  But  now  the  old  theory  of 
inspiration  has  been  discarded,  and  as  yet  no  substitute  in  the 
shape  of  "a  half- or  one-quarter,  or  three -fourths  inspiration" 
has  been  offered  to  take  its  place.  But  even  supposing  that  this 
would  be  done,  it  would  not  justify  the  sharp  distinction  between 
New-Testament  and  non-New-Testament  literature.  For  no  true 
historiography  will  be  bound  by  a  distinction  between  sources  and 
by  a  judgment  concerning  the  merits  or  demerits  of  certain  speci- 
mens of  literature,  that  is  the  product  of  a  later  period.  And  this 
principle  must  be  applied  here  too.  The  opinion  that  the  books 
found  collected  in  the  New  Testament  are  canonical  is  the  product 
of  a  later  age.  Not  a  single  book  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Apocalypse,  claims  to  be  canonical  or 
inspired.  The  Apostolic  and  post-Apostolic  age,  if  we  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  high  estimate  in  which  they  held  the  Old 
Testament,  knows  nothing  of  a  distinction  between  canonical 
and  non-canonical  books.  To  make  this  distinction  in  investiga- 
ting the  character  and  development  of  early  Christianity  is  not  in 
accordance  with  genuine  historical  methods. 

Nor  are  the  reasons  that  are  often  urged  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing the  New-Testament  books  as  a  unique  collection  of  excep- 
tional value  for  historical  research  of  a  kind  that  will  bear  close 
scrutiny.  It  is  true  that  as  a  matter  of  tradition  this  position  is 
substantially  taken  even  by  the  representatives  of  a  more  liberal 
type  of  theological  research,  such  as  Werzsiicker  and  Harnack. 
But  yet  this  can  be  accepted  only  when  a  larger  view  is  taken  of 
the  matter.  For  a  fixed  period  when  the  New-Testament  literary 
period  ceases  and  the  non-New-Testament  period  begins,  does 

not  exist.  The  Joanninc  writings,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  Judas, 
and  -j  Peter  were  all  written  at  a  later  period  than  i  Clemens,  the 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  Barnabas,  and  others. 

Nor  is  the  other  reason  often  urged,  namely,  that  the  value  of 

the  New-Testament  literature  is  so  unique  ami  so  infinitely  above 
that  of  other  writings  of  that  period,  a  valid  argument.  The 
thought  is  often  expressed  that  tin-  New-Testament  books  consti- 

,  as  it  were,  the  classical  writings  of  that   period.      And  yet 
this  is  true  only  within  certain  limitations.      Or  is  it  true  that  the 

tie  to  the  r  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  James,  and  Jude, 

are  intrinsically  so  superior  to  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  . 

Barnabas,  to  Hermos,  or  the  Letters  of 


Ignatius?  Is  it  not  possible,  when  viewed  as  to  their  contents  and 
character,  that  these  writings  could  all  be  placed  in  one  and  the 
same  group? 

Since  Ritsche's  investigations  in  the  New-Testament  depart- 
ment attempts  have  been  made  to  formulate  the  special  advan- 
tages of  the  New-Testament  literature  over  against  the  non- 
canonical.  Often  it  has  been  said  that  the  former  have  been 
based  on  the  inspired  Old-Testament  literature,  and  that  the 
other  writings  show  a  remarkable  decadence  in  this  regard.  But 
this  too  is  at  best  a  partial  truth  only.  The  uniqueness  of  Paul's 
writings  does  not  consist  in  his  familiarity  with  Old-Testament 
ideas  and  ideals,  nor  have  the  Joannine  writings  drawn  to  a 
noteworthy  degree  from  Old-Testament  sources.  It  is  also  urged 
that  the  practical  interests  of  the  church  demand  that  the  New- 
Testament  books  be  taken  together  as  a  separate  group  and  apart 
from  the  non-canonical  literature.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
scientific  research  should  listen  to  the  demands  and  dictates  of 
the  practical  interests  of  the  church,  as  its  object  is  the  search  for 
the  actual  truth  irrespective  of  consequences.  All  the  reasons 
that  can  be  urged  from  the  standpoint  of  practical  importance  for 
the  isolation  of  the  New-Testament  literature  can  not  be  satisfac- 
tory in  the  eyes  of  the  exact  and  consistent  searcher  for  the  truth. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  readily  understood  why  exact  and 
accurate  scholars  are  now  beginning,  in  the  interests  of  historical 
correctness,  to  ask  that  the  New-Testament  collection  be  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  separate  "book,"  but  that  its  writings  receive  the 
place  assigned  to  them  by  critical  canons  and  laws  among  the 
various  sources  at  hand  for  the  study  of  the  religious  development 
of  that  wonderful  period.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


VIEWS  OF  AN    ANTI-RITUALIST. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  discussion  of 
ritualism  in  the  English  church  which  has  appeared  in  the 
American  press  was  that  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
March  20  from  the  pen  of  Dean  Lefroy,  of  Norwich,  England. 
The  article  filled  seven  columns  of  The  Tribune  and  gave  a  very 
clear  understanding  of  the  situation  as  it  is  viewed  by  a  leading 
opponent  of  the  ritualistic  movement.  The  Tribune  promises  an 
article  soon  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  from  Canon  Scott 
Holland,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London.  In  his  paper  Dean 
Lefroy  makes  it  as  his  first  point  that  ritualism  is  lawless.  It 
either  ignores  or  antagonizes  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  England 
is  Protestant.  He  quotes  from  Walsh's  "Secret  History  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,"  which  purports  to  show  that  for  many  years 
the  ritualists  have  been  employing  underhand  and  abhorrent 
methods  in  the  inculcation  of  doctrines  and  practises  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  largely  through  the  organization  of 
confraternities  and  sodalities.  By  these  methods  a  religious  cult 
has  been  established  in  the  church,  not  merely  alien  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church,  but  alien  also  to  the  religious  consciousness  of 
the  English  people.  Dean  Lefroy  condemns  unsparingly  what  he 
regards  as  the  paltering  and  timid  policy  of  the  church's  leaders 
in  dealing  with  this  movement,  and  declares  that  since  they  have 
abdicated  their  functions  as  leaders  the  duty  now  confronts  the 
laity  of  the  church  to  make  their  voice  and  their  power  felt. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  present  trouble  Dean  Lefroy  summarizes 
them  as  follows  : 

"  First,  the  introduction  of  services  which  are  not  known  to  the 
English  church.  They  are  outside  her  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Such  services  involve  and  include  ceremonial,  most  of  which  is 
illegal. 

"  Second,  the  persistent  publication  of  doctrine  inconsistent  with 
the  recognised  standards  of  Anglican  teaching,  notably  auricular 
confession,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  pur- 
gatory, the  reservation  of  the  sacrament,  mariolatry,  and  the  use 
of  incense.  Bach  ol  these  is  sustained  by  a  copious  literature 
adapted  to  childhood,  to  youth,  and  to  those  of  adult  a 

"Third,  the  existence  Of  a  number  of  societies,  BOme  for  devo- 
tion, others  for  work,  but  nearly  all  pledged  to  secrecy  and  com- 
mitted alike  to  advance  the  unauthorised  services  and  to  propagate 
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the  spurious  doctrines.  The  organizations  are  the  strength  of  the 
one  and  the  other.  One  of  them  is  the  avowed  exponent  and  ad- 
vocate of  the  six  points,  viz.,  eastward  position,  sacrificial  vest- 
ments, altar  light,  incense,  wafer  bread,  and  the  mixed  chalice." 

In  illustration  of  what  the  unauthorized  services  are,  Dean 
Lefroy  describes  one  which,  he  says,  took  place  at  St.  Clements, 
City  Road,  London,  on  February  12  last: 

"On  that  day  an  announcement  was  made  from  the  pulpit  that 
'at  the  quarter-to-eight  mass  on  Ash  Wednesday  there  would  be 
the  Blessing  and  Imposition  of  Ashes. '  The  representative  of 
The  Record  was  present.  His  words  as  to  the  manual  of  devo- 
tion are  :  'The  service  was  taken  bodily  from  the  Roman  missal ; 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  matter  of  translation.'  There 
were  the  coped  priest,  the  nimble  acolytes,  a  small  bucket  half 
full  of  water  ;  six  candles  lighted,  three  on  either  side  of  the  cru- 
cifix, and  ashes  on  a  paten  which  lay  on  the  altar.  Collects  from 
the  Roman  missal  were  read,  in  which  'the  Almighty  and  eternal 
God  '  was  supplicated  to  'vouchsafe  to  seud  thy  holy  angel  from 
heaven  to  bless  -\-  and  sancti  -f-  fy  these  ashes  that  they  may  be  a 
wholesome  remedy  to  all  who  humbly  implore  thy  Holy  name, ' 
etc.  Then  came  the  blessing  and  imposition.  'A  server  handed 
the  priest  the  bucket,  and  he  sprinkled  the  ashes  with  holy  water. 
Then  the  server  brought  him  the  thurible,  and,  having  blessed 
the  incense,  he  proceeded  to  cense.  Next  he  took  the  paten  con- 
taining the  dust  resembling  soot  in  his  hand,  and,  dipping  his 
thumb  into  it,  he  smudged  some  of  the  soot  on  his  forehead,  say- 
ing :  "Remember,  O  man,  that  thou  art  dust,  and  unto  dust  thou 
shalt  return. "  Next  he  applied  the  soot  with  his  thumb  to  the 
foreheads  of  the  young  servers,  then  to  the  two  clergy,  next  to 
two  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  then  to  the  general  congregation. 
They  all  knelt  down  before  the  altar,  and  the  priest  applied  the 
soot  with  his  thumb  to  each  one  in  turn,  saying  to  each  the  words 
above  quoted. ' 

"The  mass  followed.  The  priest  washed  his  hands,  removed 
his  cope,  assumed  his  chasuble,  muttered  his  confession,  ascended 
to  the  altar,  kissed  it,  and  then  began  the  office  at  the  collect  for 
Ash  Wednesday,  which  was  followed  by  three  collects  from  the 
Roman  missal,  the  second  of  which  invokes  the  intercession  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  and  other  saints ;  and 
the  third  of  which  pleads  that  by  the  intercession  of  the  saints 
those  for  whom  prayers  have  been  offered,  whether  living  or 
dead,  may  obtain  pardon  for  all  their  sins.  The  Epistle  and 
Gospel  followed;  the  offertory  was -gathered  during  the  singing 
of  a  hymn  ;  the  elements  were  prepared  for  consecration  ;  only 
the  last  clause  of  the  prayer  for  the  Church  Militant  was  read. 
During  the  Sursum  Corda  two  acolytes  entered  with  lighted  can- 
dles and  knelt  with  them  in  their  hands  before  the  altar,  prepara- 
tory to  the  singing  of  the  Sanctus.  Here  the  sacring  bell  was 
rung.  The  Prayer  of  Consecration  was  whispered.  The  tolling 
of  the  bell  indicated  what  the  service  was.  There  were  eleva- 
tions, prostrations,  kneelings.  The  celebrant  turned  to  the  peo- 
ple, made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  a  wafer,  and  administered 
to  each  communicant  separately  without  saying  a  single  word. 
In  giving  the  wine  the  prescribed  words  were  whispered.  The 
Roman  use  orders  that  during  Lent  the  'Gloria  in  Excelsis  '  shall 
be  omitted.  It  was  omitted  in  St.  Clement's,  City  Road,  on  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  Roman,  and  not  the  Anglican,  use  was  ob- 
served." 

Considering,  in  conclusion,  the  remedies  for  the  troubles  exist- 
ing, Dean  Lefroy  says  : 

"There  is  nothing  more  impressive  than  the  moral  and  spiritual 
greatness  of  the  Church  of  England,  except  its  humbling  impo- 
tence to  deal  with  the  ever-increasing  complications  of  our  age. 
This  power  would  be  increased  immeasurably,  and  the  impotence 
would  speedily  disappear  if  the  laity  took  their  legitimate  place 
as  members,  baptized,  spiritual,  responsible,  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 

"We  should  then  possess,  for  wellnigh  all  practical  purposes, 
that  of  which  we  are  wholly  destitute — I  mean  corporate  action. 
Scripture  and  history  alike  show  the  position  the  laity  held  in 
primitive  times  in  election  to  offices,  in  evangelistic  work,  in 
councils  of  the  church,  and  even  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 
The  laity  should  sit  with  the  bishops  and  the  other  representative 
clergy,  as  they  did  with  the  'apostles  and  elders'  in  the  first 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  They  should  share  the  responsibilities  of 
discipline,  as  administered  by  the  whole  church.     This  they  did 


in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  under- 
take evangelistic  enterprise  as  they  did  when  they  founded  the 
most  vigorous  church  in  apostolic  times.  They  should  have  the 
right  to  take  part  in  electing  men  to  official  position,  as  they 
elected  St.  Matthias  and  nominated  the  seven  deacons.  Altho 
this  is  theoretically  theirs  now,  since  they  practically  nominate 
the  Prime  Minister,  yet  for  the  rest  the  laity  are  not  recognized 
as  responsible  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  They  have  no 
directing,  controlling,  liturgical  power  in  the  Church  of  England." 


PRESBYTERIAN    REUNION. 


rPHE  old  question  of  a  reunion  of  the  two  great  Presbyterian 


1 


bodies  in  this  country,  the  Presbyterian  church  North  and 


the  Presbyterian  church  South,  has  been  revived  again  in  a  num- 
ber of  journals  representative  of  both  branches.  The  separation 
was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Repeated  efforts  have 
been  made  since  that  time  to  bring  the  denominations  together 
again  through  committees  appointed  by  General  Assemblies  and 
other  means,  but  no  apparent  advance  seems  to  have  been  made 
toward  this  end.  In  the  view  of  a  number  of  Southern  Presby- 
terian papers  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  at  this  time  is  neither  wise 
nor  desirable.  Thus  The  Southwestern  Presbyterian  (New 
Orleans)  enters  into  an  elaborate  argument  backed  with  an  array 
of  statistics  to  prove  that  the  Southern  church  has  been  a  gainer 
by  maintaining  a  separate  organization.  Following  this  it  touches 
upon  another  point  as  follows  : 

"Furthermore,  were  all  the  various  branches  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  family  welded  into  one  great  communion,  we  should 
still  be  a  long  way  from  the  realization  of  the  Utopian  ideal  of 
church  uniformity.  Episcopalians,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  must  give  up  their  honest  convictions  in  the  interest  of 
so-called  Christian  unity  or  consent  to  a  comprehensive  church 
organization,  which  would  be  a  Noah's  Ark  to  hold  out  of  the 
water  a  motley  cargo  and  heterogeneous  crew.  As  for  ourselves, 
for  these  and  other  reasons  unnamed,  we  are  decidedly  of  the 
conviction  that  we  had  better-  'let  very  well  alone.'  Organic 
union  for  us  would  mean  absorption,  without  compensation  of 
corresponding  advantage,  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  for 
much  we  now  disapprove,  assumption  of  troubles  and  trials  past 
and  menacing,  to  which  we  have  no  divine  call,  and  the  coloring 
of  the  reunited  church,  and  with  it  the  hue  of  the  overwhelming 
majority.  Surely  if  we  remember  the  trend  ecclesiastical  in  many 
things  among  our  brethren  in  the  line  of  departures  from  what 
we  regard  as  strict  and  pure  Presbyterianism,  as  some  of  them- 
selves publicly  lamented,  no  lover  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
church  can  contemplate  organic  union  with  other  than  a  distress- 
ing disquietude." 

The  Christian  Observer  (Louisville)  strongly  deprecates  a  dis- 
cussion of  reunion  at  this  time,  believing  that  it  will  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It  states  as  its  belief  that  "if  a  majority  should 
in  any  way  push  the  union  in  question,  in  the  near  future,  a 
minority  would  remain  behind,  so  that  we  would  have  a  division 
in  our  own  territory."  The  Southern  Presbyterian  (Clinton,  S. 
C.)  differs  with  its  contemporary  on  this  point.  It  does  not  be- 
lieve that  reunion  will  be  brought  about  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
but  it  thinks  a  discussion  of  the  question  will  be  helpful.     It  says: 

"We  can  not  see  that  harm  can  come  of  discussing  anything. 
The  more  light  the  better.  If  the  schisms  of  American  Presby- 
terianism are  to  be  esteemed  as  beyond  all  hope  of  repair,  we 
might  consider  the  subject  hardly  worth  discussion.  The  truth 
is  that  in  both  North  and  South  there  is  a  tendency  to  nearer  ap- 
proach, both  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  And  the  time 
may  come,  tho  we  fear  it  will  be  far  in  the  future,  when  both  sec- 
tions will  rescind,  forgive,  and  forget.  The  principal  issue  which 
caused  the  division  is  a  dead  issue.  There  are  yet  many  and  seri- 
ous difficulties  in  the  way  of  union,  but  if  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  a  proper  agitation 
ought  to  tend  toward  the  production  of  the  conditions  desired. 
We  would  not  advocate  immediate  union,  nor  union  upon  the 
terms  previously  offered.     We  do  not  believe  in  a  union  which 
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would  surrender  our  property  rights  or  any  of  our  principles. 
But  there  are  changes  going  on  in  the  North  which  may  make  the 
terms  offered  in  the  future  widely  different  from  those  offered  in 
the  past.  It  is  useless  to  ignore  the  question,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  questions  which  has  confronted  the  church  for  years. 
and  will  continue  to  confront  it  until  the  two  churches  drift  so  far 
apart  as  to  make  the  thought  of  union  absurd  or  else  come  soclose 
ler  as  to  consummate  union.  " 

An  important  and  significant  contribution  to  the  subject  is 
made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Kachman,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  in 
the  columns  of  The  Evangelist  (Presbyterian,  New  York).  De- 
siring to  know  something  of  the  feeling  of  his  Southern  brethren 
on  the  question  of  church  union  Dr.  Bachman  recently  wrote  a 
personal  letter  to  forty-two  of  them,  representative  men  in  twelve 
different  States.  In  his  communication  to  them  he  asked  the 
three  following  questions  : 

j.  Do  you  favor  the  union  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Presbyterian 
churr; 

a.  If  so  do  you  think  the  present  an  opportune  time  to  make  a  new  and 
earnest  effort  in  that  direction  ? 

■  •>.  will  you  aae  your  influence  with  your  Presbytery  to  have  it  over- 
ture your  Assembly  to  appoint  a  committee  of  conference,  to  act  with 
a  similar  committee  from  the  Northern  Assembly? 

In  summing  up  the  result  of  his  inquiry  Dr.  Bachman  says  that 
it  was  disappointing.  "Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived, it  is  evident  that  the  Southern  church  is  not  ready  at  pres- 
ent to  respond  favorably  to  a  movement  looking  toward  union." 
Continuing  he  says  : 

"Thus  far,  I  have  received  thirty  letters  in  reply.  All  of  them 
are  kind  and  courteous.  Some  of  them  are  long  and  most  inter- 
esting, dwelling  as  they  do  upon  many  of  the  important  questions 
involved.  Yet  in  them  a  variety  of  opinions  are  expressed.  So 
far  as  I  am  able  to  analyze  and  classify  them,  twenty-one  out  of 
thirty  are  favorable  to  union  upon  certain  conditions.  These 
conditions  are  numerous  and  varied.  They  include  matters  that 
have  been  discussed  and  rediscussed,  as  well  as  questions  of  more 
recent  origin.  They  reach  back  to  the  war  deliverances  of  the 
sixties  and  come  down  the  line  touching  the  questions  of  doctrine 
and  polity  and  color  and  woman.  As  a  condition  of  union,  some 
of  the  brethren  would  be  satisfied  with  little,  while  others  would 
demand  much.  In  this  particular  there  is  no  unanimity  among 
them. 

"Thirteen  of  the  thirty  replies  received  are  more  or  less  favor- 
able to  the  present  as  a  time  for  making  a  new  effort  in  behalf  of 
union.  The  brethren  who  are  not  in  favor  of  making  such  an 
effort  now  feel  that  it  would  not  succeed,  and  that  it  would  result 
in  discord  among  themselves.  They  are  convinced  that  quiet- 
ness is  the  price  of  peace.  .Some  of  them  believe  that  even  if  a 
union  were  to  be  effected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  two  churches, 
it  would  nevertheless  result  in  the  formation  of  'The  Gulf  Synod, ' 
reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  New  Mexico. 

•  "In  reply  to  the  third  question,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
affirmative  answers  were  given.  A  few  of  the  brethren  felt  un- 
certain as  to  what  action  they  would  take.  Some  of  them  said 
they  would  oppose  an  overture  to  their  Assembly  asking  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conference  committee,  and  felt  quite  sure  their 
presbyteries  COUld  not  be  induced  to  make  such  an  overture. 
e  of  them  who  think  that  the  time  has  not  come  for  making 
a  new  effort  in  the  direction  of  union  could  not  promise  to  use 
their  influence  in  trying  to  secure  the  appointment  of  a  conference 
committee." 


Wanted:    A    Definition   of    Protestantism.— Canon 
1  is  quoted  in  The  Living  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal, 

Chicago)  as  wishing  that  somebody  would  give  him  a  definition  of 
Protestantism.      He 

"  In  common  parlance,  a    Prote  'ant  means  anybody  who  is  not 
a  Roman   Catholic,  and    Protestantism   is  thus  a  sort  of  dragnet 

y  kind, '  from  the  believer  in  the  Trinity 
and  Incantation  to  the  Mormon  and  the  agnostic,  and  even  the 

What .  then,  ■  ■     th<     I'  faith  '  of  which 

o  much?    I1  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    The  n< 
believe.'     The  note  of  i  ism  is' I  do  nol  be- 


lieve.' It  is  a  negative  term,  and  therefore  to  call  the  Church  of 
Bngland  'Protestant'  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  define  a 
human  being  as  'not  a  quadruped.'  My  loyalty  to  the  Church  of 
Bngland  is  too  genuine  to  let  me  accept  for  her  specific  connota- 
tion an  abjective  which  surrenders  the  whole  field  of  controversy 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  is.  of  course,  a  sense  in  which 
every  church  is  Protestant,  for  every  church  protests  against  some 
errors.  But  institutions  which  have  life,  and  an  institution  in 
particular  which  claims  to  be  divinely  founded,  must  be  defined 
by  their  positive  qualities,  not  by  their  accidental  negations;  by 
the  truths  which  they  profess,  not  by  the  errors  which  they  deny. 
And  therefore  the  Church  of  England  puts  the  creed  of  Christen- 
dom into  the  mouths  of  all  her  members,  and  enjoins  them  to 
believe  in  'One  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church.'" 


PROFESSOR     PARKER     AND    THE     EPISCOPAL 
HYMNAL. 

T)ROF.  HORATIO  W.  PARKER,  of  Yale  University,  on 
A  Monday  evening,  January  23,  read  a  paper  before  the  Epis- 
copal Club  of  Massachusetts  criticizing  the  music  and  poetry  of 
the  Hymnal  of  the  Episcopal  church  now  in  general  use.  He 
said  among  other  things  that  the  Hymnal  is  "a  painful  exhibi- 
tion of  vulgarity  tempered  by  incompetency."  And  the  Anglican 
chant,  he  added,  "is  a  musical  trilobite,  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  a  vegetable."  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  many 
of  the  best  hymn  tunes  come  from  Germany  and  most  of  the 
worst  are  American.  "The  New  England  village  choir  quartet 
and  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns — these  are  the  engines  of  war 
that  have  done  more  harm  to  religion  than  the  whole  Anglican 
church,  which  the  Puritans  detested.  ■ 

In  a  subsequent  interview  in  the  New  York  Herald  Professor 
Parker  is  made  to  say  : 

"  It  was  a  paper  which  I  wrote  for  the  Episcopal  Club  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  read  at  the  dinner  on  Monday.  I  made  a  plea  for 
higher  standards  of  artistic  morality  in  that  part  of  church  music 
which  is  primarily  for  the  people — the  hymns  and  the  tunes.  I 
did  not  say.  nor  do  I  think,  that  a  large  part  or  any  part  of  the 
books  is  unfit  to  use,  but  that  some  tunes  in  our  hymnals  are  quite 
unsuitable  for  use  in  a  solemn  religious  ceremony.  This  I  pointed 
out  and  illustrated  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  a  desire  and  demand 
for  better  things  in  our  next  hymnal.  I  compared  some  new 
tunes  with  some  old  ones.  The  new  ones  show  signs  of  hard 
usage,  but  the  old  are  as  fresh  as  ever.  Some  of  the  clergy  say 
that  ours  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  If  so,  that  is 
merely  an  argument  against  using  other  books,  and  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  the  weak  points  which  may  still  be  improved  in  our 
own.  Those  things  which  seriously  offend  serious  musicians  can 
never  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  church.  Musicians  are  thank- 
ful enough  for  sympathetic,  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  in  those  matters  which  are  doubtful.  They  ask  only  that 
what  is  good  be  given  the  preference  over  that  which  is  merely 
popular.  I  made  some  comparisons  in  my  paper  to  illustrate  my 
points,  and  I  did  say  that  the  good  tunes  were  usually  made  in 
Germany  and  that  the  bad  ones  were  usually  made  at  home." 

After  referring  to  some  of  the  criticisms  passed  on  Professor 
Parker's  address,    The  Out  look  (New  York)  says: 

"Our  own  opinion  is  that  what  Professor  Parker  says  in  con- 
demnation of  altered  hymns  and  frivolous  tunes  in  the  Episcopal 
Hymnal  is  applicable  with  greater  force  to  the  congregational  and 
choir  music  of  other  denominations.  The  tendency,  however,  in 
this  country  is  unmistakably  toward  higher  standards  and  achieve- 
ments in  church  music.  This  impulse  toward  good  ecclesiastical 
music  we  owe  more  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  musicians 
working  in  it  than  to  any  other  influence.  Germany  is  undoubt- 
edly the  source  of  the  best  modern  music,  but  that  modern  musi- 
cal spirit  has  been  specialized  for  the  church  more  in  England 
than  111  any  other  country.  " 

The    New    York     Tribune   devotes    an    editorial     to    Professor 

Br's    criticisms,    which    if    well    founded,    it    says,    "simply 

amount  to  saying  that  according  to  his  standard  the  musical  taste 
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of  the  Episcopal  church  is  defective."  It  then  raises  the  question 
as  to  what  is  the  true  standard  of  religious  music,  and  points  out 
the  great  variety  of  opinions  existing  among  religious  people  on 
this  subject.     It  says  : 

"The  Moody  and  Sankey  melodies  that  so  excite  the  scorn  of 
Professor  Parker  please  multitudes  of  Christian  people  who  would 
find  no  comfort  in  such  musically  perfect  tunes  as  he  would  pre- 
scribe. And  the  Anglican  chants,  which  he  refers  to  as  trilobites, 
apparently  touch  the  chords  of  religious  emotion  in  those  who 
habitually  listen  to  them. 

"Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  defects  of  hymnology  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  recognized.  It  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  the  masses  of  religious  people  will  at  once  recognize  the 
puerility  and  inanity  of  the  words  and  music  of  some  hymns,  hal- 
lowed, possibly,  by  old  associations.  But  the  standard  of  taste 
will  improve  with  the  growing  musical  culture  of  the  country. 
Already  even  some  hymns  and  tunes  once  popular  have  become 
obsolete  because  of  their  crudeness  and  vulgarity.  Many  of  the 
old  Tate  and  Brady  hymns  if  sung  to-day,  would  seem  so  gro- 
tesque as  to  arouse  mirth.  Yet  we  know  that  the  good  men  and 
women  who  used  to  sing  them  were  helped  and  strengthened  by 
them.  On  the  whole,  such  criticisms  as  those  of  Professor  Parker 
are  to  be  welcomed,  for  they  will  bring  to  the  consciousness  of 
many  good  people  of  defective  musical  taste  the  fact  that  musical 
culture  has  a  place  in  religion.  Criticism  may  anger  them  at  first, 
but  it  may  also  lead  them  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  when 
they  begin  to  think  they  are  pretty  sure  to  learn." 

In  The  Christian  Work  the  same  topic  comes  up  for  editorial 
discussion  : 

"Professor  Parker  does  not  tell  us,  and  we  do  not  know  ;  if  he 
could  and  would  tell  us,  we  might  understand  that  peculiar  men- 
tal process  which  has  led  our  modern  compilers  of  the  latest  Pres- 
byterian, Reformed  church,  and  other  hymnals  to  give  place  to 
abominable  unsingable  tunes  carrying  diminished  sevenths  and 
filled  with  pedantic  chords  that 'lead  to  bewilder,'  tho  there  is 
nothing  'dazzling  '  about  them.  As  we  look  at  it  a  meretricious 
and  stilted  pedantry  that  makes  a  parade  of  great  learning — alas  ! 
— needs  no  encouragement ;  but  that  simplicity  which  declares  its 
own  greatness  in  the  avoidance  of  the  commonplace,  does.  One 
word  more.  We  should  scarcely  have  expected  that  Professor 
Parker  would  ask,  as  he  does,  'Why  have  the  good  old  minor 
tunes  vanished  from  the  present  collections?'  Why?  Well,  we 
should  say  because  congregations  as  we  have  them  do  not  like 
minor  tunes.  Why  don't  they  like  them  ?  Well,  Professor  Parker 
knows  that  children  cry  in  the  minor  scale  ;  that  the  minor  scale 
is  not  a  natural  method  of  expressing  joy,  aspiration,  praise. 
Were  it  otherwise,  congregations  might  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak- 
able to  sing  to  minor-keyed  'Windham  '  with  the  inspiring,  cheer- 
ful words, 

1  Why  should  we  mourn  departed  friends  ? ' 

But  we  have  to  take  congregations  as  we  find  them  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  they  do  not  care  to  sing  such  tunes  and  are  heartily 
tired  of  them." 


ROMAN     CATHOLICS    AND     BIBLE     READING. 

A  RECENT  brief  addressed  by  the  Pope  to  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop'of  Paris  granting  special  indulgences  to  those 
"  who  shall  read  the  Bible  devoutly  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  "  each  day  is  quoted  and  emphasized  by  The  Sacred  Heart 
Review  (Roman  Catholic,  Boston)  as  a  refutation  of  the  charge 
that  the  Catholic  church  forbids  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  its 
members.  It  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Pope  himself  issued  an 
encyclical  a  few  years  ago  on  "The  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures," and  also  that  Pope  Pius  VI.  wrote  a  letter  in  1778  to  Arch- 
bishop Martini  of  Florence,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  the 
vernacular  for  general  use,  praising  him  and  commending  the 
work.     In  this  connection  The  R eview  says: 

"Our  Protestant  brethren  entertain  some  queer  notions  regard- 
ing the  popular  reading  of  the  Bible.  A  good  many  of  them — and 
this  class  is  much  in  evidence  these  days  because  of  the  new  fields 
for  the  sale  of  Protestant  Bibles,  which  they  hope  to  find  in  our 


colonial  possessions— hold  that  no  country  can  be  a  Christian  land 
unless  every  house  in  it  can  show  a  well-thumbed  version  of  the 
St.  James  or  the  revised  edition.  Yet  multitudes  of  people  and 
many  nations,  as  St.  Ireneus  points  out  in  his  writings — were 
converted  to  primitive  Christianity — the  very  species  of  that  faith 
for  which  our  Protestant  friends  profess  now  such  high  regard — 
without  being  able  to  read.  Their  faith  came  from  hearing.  And 
if  the  reading  of  the  Bible  be  considered  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite, Christianity  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  before  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered, 
a  supposition  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  by  any  sane  mind.  If 
this  Protestant  contention  be  admitted,  that  without  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  salvation  is  impossible,  what  must  be  said  of  the 
people  who  lived  before  Moses's  time,  what  of  those  who  lived 
after  him,  but  were  not  of  the  chosen  race,  and  what  of  the  folks 
who  died  before  the  first  authentic  collection  of  the  New-Testa- 
ment books  was  made  in  the  fourth  century  ! 

"  It  was  not  until  heresy  began  to  corrupt  the  sacred  text,  and 
Protestantism  proclaimed  the  destructive  theory  of  private  inter- 
pretation, that  the  church  forbade  the  faithful  the  reading  of  un- 
authorized vernacular  versions  of  Holy  Writ.  In  earlier  ages  the 
Bible  was  freely  read  and  its  reading  was  encouraged,  altho  the 
faithful  were  always  instructed  regarding  the  obscurity  of  many 
texts  and  the  danger  of  misunderstanding  them.  But  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was  never  neglected,  much  less  forbidden, 
under  proper  conditions,  by  the  church." 

In  an  editorial  note  The  Presbyterian  Review  (Toronto)  speaks 
of  the  Pope's  letter  on  Bible-reading,  with  the  premise  that  the 
editions  read  are  to  be  those  approved  by  the  church,  and  adds : 

"  But  even  this  is  a  great  concession  and  is  a  great  change  from 
the  days  when  an  English  Protestant  visitor  to  the  Eternal  City 
was  in  danger  of  having  his  Bible  confiscated  if  found  in  his  bag- 
gage. It  only  remains  now  for  the  church  to  organize  a  Bible 
society  and  issue  cheap  editions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  We 
hope  they  will  at  least  cease  to  burn  the  copies  that  are  being  cir- 
culated by  other  societies,  as  has  been  done  time  and  again  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  even  when  the  versions  were  such  as  had  re- 
ceived the  church's  imprimatur." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Over  thirty-three  per  cent,  of  all  foreign  missionaries  are  women. 

The  late  Robert  Macfie,  of  Scotland,  bequeathed  $10,000  to  aid  poor  ex- 
iled Jews. 

A  NUMBER  of  ministers  of  Philadelphia  of  various  denominations  have 
organized  an  American  Citizenship  Alliance,  and  arranged  a  course  of 
weekly  lectures  on  living  issues. 

There  is  a  Japanese  Christian  who  puts  on  his  door  the  following  notice 
every  morning  before  he  starts  for  his  day's  work  :  "I  am  a  Christian,  and 
if  any  one  likes  to  go  in  and  read  my  good  book  while  I  am  out,  he  may." 

A  DESPATCH  from  Berlin  states  that  the  Russian  Government  has  ordered 
an  amended  form  of  the  fifth  commandment  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
the  words  added  being  "and  show  respect  and  obedience  to  the  ruling 
monarch  and  his  officials." 

BISHOP  DWANGEE,  a  South  African  ecclesiastic,  is  in  this  country  trying 
to  raise  funds  to  establish  a  theological  seminary  in  his  diocese  in  the 
Dark  Continent.  He  is  of  heathen  parentage  and  ran  wild  in  the  jungle 
until  he  came  under  Christian  influence. 

Baroness  DE  Hirsch  has  again  through  her  generosity  been  the  means 
of  ameliorating  the  lot  of  many  Jews  in  Algiers,  who  were  thrown  out  of 
employment  by  the  anti-Semitic  agitation.  The  Baroness'  gift  of  tw< 
million  francs  will  be  used  to  open  manufactories  in  which  the  Jews  dis 
missed  from  Christian  firms  may  find  employment. 

IN  view  of  the  present  vitality  of  the  Zionistic  movement,  the  following 
item  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  consul  at  Baireut  is  of  interest-. 
"  Out  of  a  total  population  in  Palestine  of  some  290,000  souls,  about  40,000  are 
Jews,  as  against  14,000  twenty  years  ago.  In  Jerusalem  there  are  22,000  Jews 
half  of  whom  have  immigrated  from  Europe  and  America  and  are  called 
Ashkenazim  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Oriental  Israelites,  the  Sephar- 
dists." 

The  oppressiveness  of  the  laws  against  Stundists  in  Russia  is  shown  by 
the  two  following  clauses  of  an  enactment  which  is  still  in  force:  "The 
children  of  Stundists  are  to  be  taken  from  their  parents  and  are  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  such  relatives  as  belong  to  the  Orthodox  church,  and  if 
such  are  not  to  be  found,  then  the  children  are  to  be  given  into  the  care  of 
the  Orthodox  clergy  of  the  place."  "Every  Stundist  who  is  found  reading 
the  Bible  or  praying  with  others  will  be  arrested  and  without  further 
warning  will,  by  'administrative  measures,'  be  transported  to  Siberia,  or 
some  other  distant  part  of  the  empire.  Every  minister  of  this  sect  is  to  be 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  in  the  mines." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


SPAIN'S    POLITICAL    FUTURE. 

SENOR  SAGASTA,  the  Liberal  Spanish  Premier  who  bravely 
stuck  to  his  post  during  the  ordeal  which  has  shorn  Spam  of 
the  last  remnant  of  her  glory,  has  resigned  and  Silvela,  backed 
by  a  Clerical-Conservative  majority,  has  taken  his  place.  Some 
politicians,  especially  the  revolutionary  element,  endeavor  to  over- 
throw the  monarchy  by  blaming  it  for  the  losses  of  the  country. 
But  to  all  appearances  they  will  have  little  success.  The  tone  of 
the  press  shows  that  discussion  of  their  losses  is  regarded  as  mere 
waste  of  time  by  most  Spaniards.  "Let  us  look  to  the  future," 
says  David  Miranda  in  the  Union  lbero-Americana ;  "nobody  can 
take  from  us  the  glory  of  having  established  our  culture  and  lan- 
guage over  a  wider  area  than  any  other  nation,  and  of  having 
civilized  races  which  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  would  have 
selfishly  exterminated.  A  nation  with  such  a  past  is  not  without 
hopes  for  the  future."  Many  papers  think  it  is  unwise  to  fasten 
the  responsibility  of  Spain's  downfall  upon  any  one  party  or  per- 
son.    The  Ueraldo,  Madrid,  says: 

"The  truth  is  that  all  parties  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
Spain.  Misrule,  caused  by  the  spoils  system,  which  does  not 
permit  the  choice  and  training  of  efficient  officials,  will  in  the 
end  ruin  ev«.J  ihe  richest  country.  It  is  useless  for  the  politicians 
to  accuse  each  other's  party  system.  Parliamentary  discussion  of 
our  losses  is  useless,  we  had  much  better  go  to  work  to  redeem 
our  fortunes." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  advises  the  officers  who  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  parliamentary  majority  for  a  committee  to 
fasten  the  responsibility  of  Spain's  losses  upon  some  one  to 
quietly  drop  the  matter,  and  most  likely  this  will  be  done.  "The 
report  of  the  committee  will  be  shelved,"  says  the  paper.  Most 
important  for  the  future  of  Spain  is  that  her  finances  should  be 
put  in  order,  but  this  is  a  task  of  such  magnitude  that  neither 
her  own  nor  foreign  papers  seem  able  to  make  practical  sugges- 
tions. One  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars  annually  are 
required  for  interest,  and  the  budget  is  only  $150,000,000  !  "Spain 
is  bankrupt  and  must  declare  herself  bankrupt,"  says  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung.  Fathers  and  mothers  are  clamoring  for  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos.  "The  re- 
lease of  these  unfortunates  will  probably  be  purchased  with  our 
money,  as  we  can  not  compel  the  Americans  to  fulfil  their  agree- 
ment," says  the  Correo,  Barcelona.  Nothing  seems  open  but  a 
state  of  financial  vassalage  to  some  other'power,  similar  to  the 
state  of  Portugal.  England  is  already  stirring  in  the  matter. 
The  Tiempo,  Madrid,  relates  that  a  high  official  in  the  British 
Foreign  Office  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect  in  con- 
versation with  a  Spanish  diplomat: 

England  is  aware  that  the  Mediterranean  sea  is  the  corner-stone 
of  her  power,  and  that  she  can  not  become  undisputed  mistress 
there  unless  she  is  predominant  in  Africa.  Wars  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Northern  Africa  are  looming  up,  and  England  will  be  in 
need  of  an  army.  Ships  she  has,  money  she  has  too,  but  soldiers 
she  needs,  and  Spain  can  supply  easily  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  coast  of  Spain  would  be  protected  by  the  British  fleet,  and 
money  would  be  forthcoming  to  enable  Spain  to  place  her  army 
upon  a  Bound  financial  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  authorities  at  Gibraltar  make 
ration'  to  invade  Spain,  should  that  country  be  unfriendly 
to  Kngland.  The  Annum  iador  h;is  pointed  out  many  pr>  • 
the  statement  that  Great  Britain  is  ready  tc  possess  herself  of 
part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spain  in  case  of  a  conflict.  Yet 
is  not  in  a  position  to  accept  British  offers  without  reserve. 
The  Epoca,  Madrid,  says: 

"The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  we  can  not  remain  neutral  in  case 
of  a  European  war.     You  must  be  with  u\  in  .  \fricat 


us,  says  England.  This  means  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance, and  as.  in  the  first  place,  France  would  be  threatened,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  be  very  cautious.  We  should  be  careful  how  we 
treat  our  neighbor,  not  only  because  France  has  given  us  many 
proofs  of  her  friendship  and  sympathy,  but  also  because  British 
help  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity.  The  Napoleonic  wars,  pro- 
voked by  Great  Britain,  showed  this.  Our  frontier  on  the  Py- 
renees was  not  unassailable,  and  how  uncertain,  slow,  and  small 
was  the  help  given  us  to  repel  the  invader  is  a  matter  of  history. 
We  must  endeavor  to  remain  neutral  as  long  as  possible,  occupy- 
ing a  position  similar  to  that  of  Denmark,  with  an  army  and  navy 
large  enough  to  render  an  attack  upon  us  unpleasant  to  the  ag- 
gressor."—  Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


COMMERCIAL   RELATIONS   OF   GERMANY. 

THE  German  Government  will  this  year  endeavor  to  obtain 
in  the  Reichstag  the  necessary  grants  for  the  new  $100,000,- 
000  canal,  a  canal  connecting  the  Rhine,  Ems,  Weser,  and  Elbe. 
"  The  canal  would  be  of  no  little  importance  to  the  United  States, " 
remarks  the  Weser  Zeitung.  It  is,  in  fact,  designed  to  facilitate 
the  importation  of  agricultural  produce  from  the  West.  Its  bit- 
terest opponents  are  the  German  agriculturalists,  who  side  with 
the  American  protectionists  in  their  desire  to  render  the  ex- 
change of  American  and  German  produce  more  difficult.  The 
German  Government  is  therefore  forced  to  justify  its  demands  by 
pointing  to  countries  which  have  concluded  commercial  treaties 
with  Germany,  especially  Turkey  and  Russia,  both  of  which  take 
much  German  industrial  produce  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
produce.  Regarding  the  trade  with  Turkey  the  Daheim,  Leipsic, 
expresses  itself  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

German  trade  and  commercial  dealings  with  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor,  Palestine,  and  Syria  have  increased  wonderfully  during  . 
the  past  ten  years.  In  all  the  larger  cities  of  these  countries  Ger- 
man business  men  have  established  flourishing  concerns,  and  they 
are  spreading  the  network  of  their  influence  constantly.  The 
building  of  railroads  in  Anatolia  is  being  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively by  German  capital,  and  the  work  is  done  by  German  man- 
agers. More  than  1,400  kilometers  of  these  railroads  have  already 
been  completed  and  are  in  operation.  It  is  now  possible  to  reach 
Angora  by  way  of  Skutari  from  Berlin  in  three  times  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  Eski-Shehir,  where  the  workshops  of  the  Anato- 
lian railroad  are  located,  a  regular  German  city  has  sprung  up  and 
has  crowded  out  the  Turkish.  The  chief  objects  of  German  t^ade 
are  especially  weapons,  gunpowder,  provisions,  and  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  the  retail  business  of  the  Germans  in 
these  districts  has  in  recent  years  almost  monopolized  parts  of 
this  business.  In  Constantinople  the  number  of  retail  German 
shops  is  on  the  increase  month  by  month.  There  are  now  11 3 
such  shops  in  German  hands  and  only  28  in  French.  The  Revue 
de  Paris  itself  reports  that  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  real  estate 
35  Germans  have  sold  property  valued  at  900,000  piasters  but 
bought  more  than  two  millions  worth,  while  109  French  subjects 
of  the  Sultan  sold  5,000,000  piasters  worth  but  bought  only  4,000, - 
000.  In  this  way  German  property-holders  in  Constantinople  have 
increased  their  holdings  by  more  than  a  million,  while  the  French 
have  diminished  theirs  by  the  same  sum.  The  comparative 
amounts  imported  into  Turkey  are  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1878- 
English  importations  were  43. So  per  cent.,  French  1345.  Aus- 
trian, German,  and  Belgian  together  1S.25;  while  in  1S93  Eng- 
land contributed  37. S3  per  cent..  Fiance  11.45.  an(1  Germany  and 
Belgium  25.32.  The  project  is  much  discussed  of  converting 
Anatolia  (i.e.,  the  western  portion  of  Asia  Minor)  into  a  German 
agricultural  colony  ;  but  whether  this  can  be  realized  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  Kreuz Zeitung \  Berlin,  says  the  United  States  isevidently 
under  the  impression  that  the  Germans  are  compelled  to  obtain 
at  least  their  beef  and  pork  in  America.  This,  thinks  the  paper, 
is  a  mistake.  Germany  can  produce  enough  animal  food  for  a 
much  larger  population  than  she  has ;  there  is  no  dearth  of  meat. 
German  farmers  get  no  more  for  their  pigs  and  kine  than  a  year 
and  even  speculation  has  raised  the  price  of  beef  only  one 
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cent  per  pound.     A  writer  in  the  Riforme  Economique  expresses 
himself  to  the  following  effect : 

Since  1S70  Germany  has  endeavored  to  capture  the  American 
market,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  has  profited  most,  taking 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  the  Germans,  too,  feel  the  effects  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  But  they  have  provided  for  the  change  beforehand,  turn- 
ing their  attention  to  Central  and  South  America,  so  far  with  suc- 
cess. The  volume  of  German  trade  has  increased,  tho  the  trade 
with  the  United  States  decreased. 

In  the  Far  East  German  trade  is  also  increasing,  and  many 
Chinese  merchants  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
German  flag.  Yet  the  United  States  is  regarded  as  the  most 
natural  customer  of  Germany,  and  the  German  Emperor  is  very 
anxious  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  our  republic.  New 
York  is  one  of  the  three  cities  in  which  a  salaried  "commercial 
expert  "  will  have  his  headquarters,  the  other  two  places  thus  dis- 
tinguished being  Buenos  Ay  res  and  Constantinople.  —  Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CZAR'S    HEALTH. 

THE  most  sensational  subject  for  comment  in  the  columns  of 
the  political  press  of  Europe  just  now  is  the  state  of  the 
Czar's  health.  It  is  rumored  that  he  is  feeble  in  body,  suffering 
from  melancholia,  even  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  It  is  certain 
only  that  he  does  not  at  present  bear  the  full  burden  of  his  posi- 
tion, for  important  decrees  are  signed,  not  by  him,  but  by  his 
uncle,  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  deputations  sent  to  lay  petitions 
before  the  Czar  have  to  return  without  accomplishing  their  object. 
The  hints  regarding  the  state  of  the  Czar's  mind  and  his  inability 
to  hold  his  own  against  court  intrigue  are  traceable  to  Politiken, 
Copenhagen,  a  paper  which  has  excellent  connections  and  is  often 
in  possession  of  exclusive  information,  but  which  is  not  always 
free  from  the  suspicion  of  being  merely  the  cat's-paw  of  some 
diplomats,  especially  when  British  interests  are  at  stake.  The 
sensational  articles  in  Politiken  run  in  the  main  as  follows  : 

According  to  some  reports  the  Emperor's  health  is  failing,  in- 
tellectual exertion  has  been  prohibited  by  his  medical  advisers, 
and  he  must  abstain  from  managing  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
Another  explanation  is  that  certain  high  personages  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  Emperor's  seclusion.  For  more  than  a  month  past  it 
has  been  rumored  that  the  only  thing  the  Emperor  has  had  to  do 
with  the  publication  of  the  laws  issued  in  his  name  was  to  append 
his  signature.  But  nothing  certain  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  his  malady.  It  was  hoped  that  Nicholas  II.  would 
prove  these  rumors  false  by  making  a  voyage  abroad.  But  he 
will  not  leave  Russia ;  that  is  certain. 

The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  points  out  that  Russian  history 
is  full  of  court  intrigue,  and  says : 

"The  'influence  near  the  throne  '  referred  to  is  probably  that  of 
the  Empress- Dowager.  As  early  as  during  the  coronation  festivi- 
ties liberal  Russian  journalists  were  heard  to  express  the  fear  that 
she  would  exercise  a  baneful  and  reactionary  influence.  Possibly, 
too,  the  Czar's  disarmament  scheme  was  a  little  too  revolutionary 
to  please  some  people,  and  a  palace  revolution  has  taken  place. 
Yet  all  such  rumors  must  be  received  with  reserve.  For  the  sake 
of  the  approaching  conference  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  its 
promoter  is  in  good  health." 

In  a  large  measure  these  rumors  are  due  to  the  extremely  illib- 
eral treatment  accorded  to  Finland,  which  is  now  being  "Russi- 
fied "  as  were  the  Baltic  provinces.  Finland  was  annexed  in  1809. 
The  Czar  then  promised  to  respect  its  constitution,  and  the  Fin- 
nish troops  were  to  remain  at  home.  The  ruler  of  all  the  Russias 
did  not  call  himself  emperor  in  Finland,  but  grand  duke.  The 
present  Czar  acknowledged  the  Finnish  constitution  in  1894. 
Now  the  ancient  Scandinavian  culture  of  the  country  has  to  make 
place  for  the  Russian  language,  Russian  customs,  and  the  Rus- 


sian Orthodox  church.  The  Finns  protest,  but  that  avails  noth- 
ing :  their  representatives  are  not  even  received  by  the  Czar. 
Free  Russia,  London,  says: 

"The  outcome  of  this  Finnish  affair  will  have  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance not  only  for  the  destinies  of  Finland,  but  also  for  the 
international  movement  toward  peace  now  afloat.  When  first 
speaking  of  the  Czar'sproposal  and  as  to  how  far  it  might  be  con- 
sidered serious,  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  hardly  realized 
what  his  own  proposals  logically  imply.  We  see  now  that  Rus- 
sian militarism  lias  obtained  his  assistance  for  getting  the  upper 
hand  over  that  part  of  his  dominions  where  there  was  no  need  for 
stepping  forward  with  proposals  for  restrictions  in  armament  to 
combat  militarism.  The  real  champions  of  international  peace 
ought  to  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  this  fact  while  arousing  the 
really  popular  wave  in  favor  of  peace." 

The  Spectator,  London,  points  out  that  there  are  always  palace 
intrigues  in  an  autocratic  court,  and  also  false  stories  of  such  in- 
trigues, but  thinks  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything 
unusual  is  going  on  about  the  Russian  throne  just  now.  Justice, 
London,  says : 

"And  this  is  the  weak  and  silly  potentate  whose  peace  rescripts 
we  are  asked  to  regard  as  a  kind  of  modern  stone  tables  of  Mount 
Sinai.  But  the  Russianization  of  Finland  is  only  part  of  the 
whole  Russian  policy,  which  seeks  to  grab  piecemeal  every  mile 
of  territory,  and  to  inflict  its  despotism  on  every  race  which  be- 
comes subject  to  its  domination.  Well  may  Norway  and  Sweden 
be  fearful  now  that  their  buffer  state  is  a  thing  of  the  past." 

The  Outlook,  London,  says: 

"Either  the  Czar  rules  or  he  does  not  rule.  If  he  does  rule, 
then  his  message  of  peace  to  the  outside  world  must  be  read  in 
the  light  of  the  cruel  wrongs  he  has  inflicted  and  is  inflicting  on 
his  own  subjects,  culminating  in  his  curt  refusal  even  to  see  the 
representatives  of  the  Finnish  nation  delegated  to  protest  against 
his  infraction  of  his  coronation  oath  to  respect  their  constitutional 
rights;  and  so  read  his  message  of  peace  is  worthless.  Or  the 
Czar  does  not  rule,  and  then,  tho  his  message  may  be  sincere,  it 
is  again  worthless,  for  he  lacks  the  power  to  compel  his  own 
ministers  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  The  truth  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  Czar  does  not  rule — perhaps  for  the  reasons  given  in 
current  and  authoritative  reports,  that  he  has  fallen,  or  is  falling, 
a  victim  to  the  taint  of  his  house. " 

The  Saturday  Review  remarks  that  "one  Poland  does  not  seem 
to  be  enough  for  Russia,  "and  points  out  that  the  abolition  of 
Finland's  liberties  is  not  without  economic  significance.  The 
paper  says : 

"Unfortunately  Finland  has  all  to  lose  by  absorption  ;  econom- 
ically, because  her  currency  is  not  a  depreciated  one  like  the  Rus- 
sian. Again  her  railways  have  been  largely  built  by  loans  pay- 
able abroad  in  gold.  The  introduction  of  the  Russian  currency 
will  go  far  to  cripple  her,  just  as  the  need  of  finding  a  large 
amount  of  gold  for  England  hampers  India.  From  a  customs 
point  of  view  the  change  is  still  more  fatal.  The  Finlander  is  a 
sober  mortal.  His  staple  drink  is  coffee  and  tea,  but  the  Russian 
duties  on  these  are  so  high  that  he  will  necessarily  be  driven  to 
'vodka.'  Verily  in  Finland  this  'peace-loving  Czar  '  'solitudinem 
facit,  pacem  appellat. '" 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  Berlin,  thinks  a  more  or  less  enforced 
abstention  from  expressing  his  will  would  be  nothing  new  where  a 
Russian  ruler  is  concerned,  and  reminds  its  readers  that  the  Rus- 
sian form  of  government  has  been  described  as  "absolutism, 
tempered  with  assassination. "     The  Tageblatt,  Vienna,  says: 

"It  is  quite  possible  that  a  halt  has  been  called  to  the  Czar's 
revolutionizing  tendencies  by  the  ultra-Conservative  Party,  under 
Pobyedonostzef,  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Grand  Duke  Michael,  the  Czar's  uncle,  and  the  Empress- 
Dowager.  The  Panslavists  think  Nicholas  II.  is  getting  too  Ger- 
man, too  liberal.  Hence  this  brutal  treatment  of  Finland,  this 
increased  censorship  of  the  press,  and  the  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  people  from  knowing  the  kindly  nature  of  the  Czar.  Nicholas 
II.  has  given  half  a  million  rubles  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 
peasants  in  the  famine  district.     Pobyedonostzef  has  prohibited 
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the  papers  from  mentioning  this  fact.  The  Czar  had  sent  a  trust- 
worthy person  to  report  to  him  on  the  famine  ;  Pobydonostzef  im- 
mediately sent  another  who  denied  the  stories  told  by  the  Czar's 
representative.  The  Czar  is  powerless,  he  is  not  strong  enough 
to  oppose  the  forces  marshaled  against  him." — Translations 
made  J  or  The  Luerary  Digbst. 


OLD-AGE    PENSIONS. 

IX  Great  Britain  ana  France  without  much  chance  of  success. 
in  Holland  and  Switzerland  with  much  better  chances,  an 
agitation  is  being  carried  on  for  national  regulation  of  the  care  of 
aged  and  infirm  poor  by  means  of  a  national  pension  system  such  as 
has  been  established  in  Germany  and  lately  also  in  New  Zealand. 
The  most  moderate  and  logical  advocates  of  such  a  measure  ex- 
press themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  NieitWS  van  den  Dag, 
which,  in  a  series  of  articles,  expresses  itself  to  the  following 
effect  : 

"Persons  who  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  either  be- 
cause they  are  too  aged  or  too  infirm,  have  a  right  to  better  provi- 
sion for  their  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  state  than  is  now  made 
for  them.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  take  care  of  all  such,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Christian  privileges."  When  Bis- 
marck, in  x SSi.  opened  his  famous  speech  announcing  the  inten- 
tion ot  the  German  Government  to  provide  for  all  aged  poor  with 
the  above  sentences,  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  reasons  of 
state  only,  but  he  certainly  spoke  the  truth.  Nothing  but  state 
help  can  better  the  condition  of  wage-earners  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  compete  with  younger  men.  Other  means  are  insufficient, 
as  experience  shows.  A  workingman  of  sixty  and  more  is  rarely 
able  to  obtain  steady  employment.  His  savings,  if  he  has  any, 
generally  are  too  insignificant  for  practical  relief.  Regular  relief 
on  the  part  of  a  former  employer  is  too  rare  to  affect  the  poverty 
of  the  masses.  Their  offspring  only  partially  assist  the  aged 
poor,  and  the  charitable  institutions  are  generally  unable  to  assist 
people  who  are  not  invalids. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  proletariat  is  in  most  cases  too 
thriftless  to  provide  for  old  age.  Workingmen  must,  therefore, 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  premiums  of  their  old-age  insurance. 
For  it  is  the  duty  of  a  civilized  community  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  suffering  among  its  members.  In  this  every  one  must 
agree  with  the  Socialists.  But  this  duty  on  the  part  of  society  by 
no  means  includes  a  right  of  the  individual.  The  laborer  does 
not  work  to  further  the  interests  of  society,  but  only  to  further  his 
own  and  those  of  his  family,  and,  however  small  his  wage,  the 
value  of  his  work  is  paid  him  in  full.  Society  is  not  guilty  of  the 
causes  of  old-age  misery,  but  it  should  provide  for  the  removal  of 
that  misery  itself. 

The  only  country  where  such  provision  has  been  tried  on  a  large 
scale  is  Germany.  On  the  whole,  the  experiment  has  been  a  suc- 
n  the  bitterest  enemies  of  society  suggest  its  abo- 
lition, ainl  the  chief  complaint  is  that  its  provisions  are  inade- 
quate. It  affords  relief  too  late  in  life,  and  of  too  little  extent. 
The  Kdlnischt  Zeitung,  however,  pointsoutthat  the  Government 

di'l  not  intend  to  make  promises  which  possibly  could  not  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  better  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  system  when 
the  funds  have  accumulated,  than  to  invite  failure  by  injudicious 

liberality.    The  opponents  of  old-age  pensions  for  the  masses  in 

every  country  D<  s  pronounce  the  German   system  a  fail 

I  in-  Speaker,  London,  describes  some  of  its  most  serious 
defe*  •  as  : 

"It  is  the  capital  v  owners,  etc.,  who  raise   the 

implainta  against  the  financial  arrangements  <>f  the  ; 
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age  pensions ;  but  in  Berlin,  out  of  every  thousand  only  eight  re- 
ceive pensions,  as  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  die 
before  they  reach  their  seventy-tirst  birthday — the  earliest  date  on 
which  an  old-age  pension  can  be  claimed.  Town  employers, 
therefore,  complain  that  the  money  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to 
secure  old-age  pensions  for  their  workmen  does  not  in  any  way 
benefit  these  workmen,  as  they  are  practically  all  in  their  graves 
when  the  time  conies  for  them  to  claim  them  ;  and  that  it  will 
ultimately  go  toward  paying  the  pensions  of  the  longer-lived  agri- 
cultural laborer — to  the  relief  of  the  landowner,  of  course 

"Among  the  workers,  especially  the  town  workers,  the  feeling 
St  the  law  in  question  is  even  more  bitter  than  among  the 
employers.  A  large  section  of  them  look  upon  it  as  a  fraud,  a 
deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  their  rulers  to  deceive  and  rob 
them.  For  thirty  years  of  their  lives  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
to  the  state  a  certain  sum  every  week,  and,  in  return,  the  state 
is  supposed  to  provide  for  them  when  they  become  old.  But  the 
men's  contention  is  that  the  state  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
grants  old-age  pensions,  it  is  true,  but  only  to  persons  above 
seventy  ;  whereas  the  chances  are  that  they,  as  town  workers, 
will  die  before  they  are  fifty 

"Then  the  average  workingman  is  firmly  convinced  that  it  is 
on  his  class  alone  that  the  full  cost  of  the  insurance  falls.  He 
has  never  a  doubt  but  that  every  master  deducts  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  wages  he  pays  the  full  price  of  every  insurance 
stamp  he  affixes.  He  argues  that  even  the  state  subsidy  to  the 
insurance  fund  is  levied  chiefly  on  the  workers,  as  it  is  the  yield 
of  the  duty  on  corn.  He  objects,  very  strongly  too,  to  the  method 
by  which  the  insurance  is  effected  ;  in  his  eyes  the  insurance  card 
is  a  dangerous  tell-tale  ;  as  from  it  any  employer  to  whom  he  ap- 
plies for  a  place  can  see  at  a  glance  whether  he  is  a  loafer  or  a 
regular  worker." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    FILIPINOS   ANDTHE   GERMANS. 

PROFESSOR  BLUMENTRITT,  of  Leitmeritz.  has  addressed 
to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  Cologne,  an  article  describing 
the  relations  between  the  Germans  and  the  Filipinos.  We  take 
from  it  the  following  : 

"Now  that  the  Americans  have  authentic  declarations  to  the 
effect  that  Germany  has  always  been  neutral,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  describe  the  feeling  of  the  Tagales  in  the  matter.  The 
suspicion  that  Germany  wanted  the  Philippines  dates  as  far  back 
as  1867,  when  the  Sultan  of  the  Sulu  Islands,  hard  pressed  by  the 
Spanish  gunboats,  offered  to  accept  a  Prussian  protectorate.  But 
his  hope  to  continue  his  piratical  excursions  under  the  Prussian 
(lag  was  only  a  beautiful  dream,  as  Prussia  objected  to  the  ar- 
rangement. 

"The  natives  of  the  Philippines,  nevertheless,  showed  some 
appreciation  of  German  knowledge  and  ability.  As  the  Span- 
iards foster  French  sympathies,  this  was  regarded  as  a  crime,  and 
a  Filipino  writer  was  forced  to  go  to  Spain  to  atone  for  his  arti- 
cles in  defense  of  Germany  during  the  Franco-German  war.  The 
conduct  of  Germany  in  the  Caroline  Islands  incident  should  have 
shown  the  Spaniards  that  they  had  no  reason  to  fear  Germany. 
But  as  another  Filipino  o!  ability,  Rizal,  published  his  famous 
noli  me  t anger e  in  Berlin,  the  Spanish  clergy  informed  the  Fili- 
pinos that  the  Germans  are  the  most  wicked  people  upon  earth. 
The  result  was  not  exactly  what  they  hoped,  for  the  natives  said  : 
'These  Germans  must  be  excellent  people,  else  the  monks  would 
not  abuse  them  so.  '  That  the  Filipinos  in  their  rebellion  against 
Spam  treated  the  Germans  with  special  consideration  is  true,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  they  were  very  considerate  to  all  foreign* 

"During  the  Spanish -American  war  the  Tagales  were  at  first 
under  the  impression  that  tlie  German  fleet  was  intended  to  assist 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Filipinos,  especially  as  the  Irene  saved 

some  Spaniards  from  being  massacred.  Later  the  Filipinos  be- 
lieved that  Germany  favored  the  United  Stab 

"'Even    the   Germans,  the   most  just   people  upon  earth,  allow 

Americans  to  treat  us  like  niggers, '  writes  a  Filipino  to  me. 
"Perhaps  he  is  mistaken.     By  giving  the  Americans  a   free 
hand,  they  also  are  made  responsible.     They  will  soon  discover 

that  they  can  not  succeed  in  creating  order  without  the  help  of  the 
natives,  and  this  will  force  them  to  grant  autonomy  to  the  Fili- 
pinos. "—  Translation  made/or  The  Literary  Dioxst. 
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THE   DREYFUS  CASE. 

'  I  "HE  French  Chambers  have  passed  a  law  which  entitles  the 
*■  entire  supreme  court  to  entrust  another  tribunal  with  the 
revision  of  a  case  regarded  as  a  chose  jugie  by  the  court  which 
first  settled  it.  This  looks  hopeful  for  Dreyfus,  but  even  now  the 
European  papers  are  doubtful  that  the  unfortunate  prisoner  of  the 
lie  du  Diable  will  be  given  a  fair  hearing.  "The  people  rule  in 
France,  and  the  people  rarely  prefer  the  truth,"  says  the  Kreuz 
Zeitung,  Berlin,  and  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News  remarks  that  "a  great  weakness  in  French  politics 
is  a  want  of  respect  for  the  truth."  Yet  many  Frenchmen  are 
tired  of  the  calumny  with  which  most  of  their  newspapers  have 
attacked  the  friends  of  justice  in  order  to  make  the  people  gasp 
and  stare  and  buy  papers.  Gaston  Duruy  says  in  the  Figaro, 
Paris : 

"Truth  alone  can  give  us  the  strength  necessary  to  recover  from 
the  attack  of  insanity  which  has  taken  hold  of  us,  otherwise  so 
sensible  a  people.  Truth  alone  will  pacify  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  the  verdict  of  a  court  out  of  all  the  courts  taken  together. 
Give  us  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth,  we  care 
not  how  horrible  its  revelations  may  be." 

In  the  Nation,  Berlin,  Theodor  Barth  points  out  that  an  intense 
kind  of  patriotism,  best  expressed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  maxim 
Rig/it  or  wrong — my  country,  is  responsible  for  such  judicial 
aberrations.     He  says  : 

"Translated  into  honest  German  the  maxim  means,  'Where  my 
own  country  has  interests  at  stake,  other  people  can  whistle  for 
justice.'  .  .  .  To-day  the  Rocheforts,  Drumonts,  and  consorts 
are  the  hardest  howlers  among  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  salus 
publica,  prevent  justice.  Hysterical  fellows  like  Jules  Lemaitre 
and  Francois  Coppee  proclaim  the  Bight  or  wrong — my  country. 
So  does  the  howling  mob  which  demands  President  Loubet's 
resignation,  so  also  Colonel  Henry  when  he  committed  suicide — 
after  he  had  been  found  out  as  a  forger.  " 

The  Saturday  Review,  London,  does  not  see  any  reason  to 
join  in  the  pretty  universal  condemnation  of  the  French  Ministers 
for  their  opposition  to  the  revision.     The  paper  says: 

"  May  there  not  be  some  personage  or  some  principle  of  policy 
involved,  so  vital  to  the  stability  of  France  that  the  sacrifice  of 
one  man  may  seem,  in  comparison,  a  small  thing  to  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  state?  Situations  have  oc- 
curred before  in  history  when  individuals  have  been  made  to  suf- 
fer for  the  supposed  salvation  of  society,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  successive  French  ministries  may  have  been  face  to  face  with 
such  a  dilemma.  If  so,  their  decision  may  have  been  deplorable, 
but  their  position  demands  more  consideration  than  we  English 
have  given.  Burked  inquiries  are  not  peculiar  to  France  ;  and  if 
it  is  well  that  charity  should  begin  at  home,  there  is  no  reason  it 
should  not  be  continued  abroad." 

The  usually  well-informed  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  thinks  Dreyfus  will  indeed  be  liberated,  but 
there  will  be  no  prosecution  of  the  persons  who  are  responsible 
for  his  deportation.     He  writes,  in  the  main,  as  follows : 

The  Government  is  aware  that  the  Dreyfusards  will  never  be 
satisfied  until  the  ex-captain  is  liberated,  and  as  the  prestige  of 
France  suffers  seriously  by  "the  affair,  "  the  Government  is  anxious 
to  end  the  matter.  The  Dreyfusards  will  not  carry  matters  too 
far.  They  wish  to  save  the  innocent  rather  than  punish  the 
guilty,  for,  after  all,  punishment  has  already  overtaken  the  prin- 
cipal villains  of  this  political  drama.  Henry  has  died  by  his  own 
hand  ;  Esterhazy,  cursed  and  despised,  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  ; 
Paty  du  Clam  is  ruined.  Even  the  career  of  such  men  as  General 
Mercier  and  General  Boisdeffre  has  been  impaired.  The  truth 
will  be  published,  that  is  certain,  for  the  courts  which  have 
handled  the  matter  contain  too  many  members  to  prevent  pub- 
licity. 

Dreyfus  will,  perhaps,  be  released  for  want  of  evidence.  The 
ex-captain  will  not  like  this,  he  may  even  refuse  to  leave  his 
prison  on  such  terms,  and  the  queer  spectacle  may  be  witnessed 


of  the  eviction  of  a  prisoner.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
friends  of  Dreyfus  will  be  content  with  his  release  and  refuse  to 
further  press  the  matter.  The  anti-Dreyfusards  certainly  are  not 
anxious  to  continue  the  case,  nor  will  the  military  object  if  it  is 
quietly  dropped.  Of  a  coup-d'elal  there  is  little  danger.  We 
hear  always  of  the  generals  as  dangerous  to  the  republic.  As 
long  as  no  one  is  mentioned  as  the  general  France  need  not  fear. 
As  for  the  pretenders,  neither  the  Royalists  nor  the  Bonapartists 
have  much  chance,  altho  the  money  of  the  late  Jay  Gould  and  of 
Blanc,  the  keeper  of  the  gambling-den  at  Monte  Carlo,  are  used 
to  back  Prince  Victor. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


WILL  THE  GERMAN    AUSTRIANS    REBEL? 

THE  German  Government  and  press  do  not  tire  of  declaring 
that  Germany  has  no  intention  to  interfere  in  the  Philip- 
pine question,  that  acquisitions  in  South  America  are  not,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  be  thought  of,  and  that  even  an  invitation  to 
acquire  territory  in  Asia  Minor  would  not  be  accepted.  Germany 
will  attend  to  her  interests  in  distant  lands  only  as  much  as  her 
trade  and  her  prestige  absolutely  demand,  for  she  will  soon  have 
her  hands  full  nearer  home.  Much  sooner  than  she  could  wish 
and  expect,  the  Austrian  empire  shows  signs  of  breaking  up. 
We  quote  below  expressions  from  German-Austrian  representa- 
tives, such  as  never  before  have  been  heard,  as  given  in  the 
Tageblatt,  Vienna: 

Schonerer  :  "If  in  this  year  of  jubilee  the  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  toward  the  House  of  Hapsburg  are  not  as  warm  as  may 
have  been  expected,  you  must  regard  this  as  a  sign  that  the  grati- 
tude of  the  House  of  Austria  is  doubted.  (Tuerk  :  "The  peo- 
ple's only  and  last  hope  is  Germany  !  ").  .  .  .  We  are  sorry  that 
we  have  to  speak  of  a  dying  Austria  and  a  reviving  German  peo- 
ple in  Austria.  (The  Speaker  :  "  Order  !  Order  !  ")  We  are  too 
proud  to  ask  help,  hard  as  our  fate  is,  but  we  know  whence  help 
must  come  if  the  word  of  William  II.  can  be  relied  upon.  (Wolf  : 
"Hurrah  for  Greater  Germany!")  We  must  hope  that  the  alli- 
ance with  Germany  is  broken  ;  the  sooner  the  better,  so  that  the 
German  Emperor  may  translate  his  words  into  deeds.  Germany 
can  always  find  an  ally  as  strong  as  Austria.  .  .  .  The  policy  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  is  German  national  policy,  and  we  will  not  in- 
terfere if  Austrian  ministries  work  into  their  hands.  We  will 
defend  the  land  of  our  birth,  with  blood  and  iron  if  necessary." 

Sylvester  :  "It  need  not  cause  wonderment  that  the  Germans 
of  Austria  revere  Bismarck.  The  new  Austrian  coins  should  bear 
the  legend  'Austrian-Hungarian  Anarchy  '  instead  of  'Austrian- 
Hungarian  Monarchy. '"  —Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

NORWEGIAN  legislators  propose  that  girls  who  do  not  know  how  to  knit, 
sew,  wash,  and  cook  should  be  refused  permission  to  marry.  Daughters  of 
wealthy  men  are  not  to  be  excepted. 

According  to  the  Matin,  Paris,  the  pension  list,  which  remained  to 
France  as  a  sole  material  reminder  of  her  imperial  expansion  under  Napo- 
leon I.,  has  closed.  The  last  veteran  died  at  the  age  of  105  years,  in  Janu- 
ary. In  Prussia  and  Austria  are  still  left  a  few  of  the  men  who  helped  to 
defeat  Napoleon's  dreams  of  world-rule. 

The  St.  /ames's  Gazette,  London,  marvels  "at  the  slowness  of  British 
merchants  to  admit  that  other  opinions  than  their  own  may  be  right." 
Quoting  from  Gastr ell's  Trade  Report,  the  paper  comments  as  follows  upon 
German  competition  :  "  A  volume  of  trade  which  has  increased  from  .£279,000,- 
000  in  1872  to  £405,000,000  in  1897  would  alone— it  might  be  imagined — deserve 
attention,  even  if  that  increase  were  not  to  so  large  an  extent  made  up  from 
British  losses.  When  to  these  figures  are  added  the  facts  that  out  of  all  the 
steamers  existing  in  1897  (over  10,000  tons)  Germany  owned  two  thirds  and 
England  only  one  sixth;  that  Germany  has  made  better  armor-plates 
than  either  ourselves  or  the  United  States  ;  and  that  her  torpedo-destroyers 
have  attained  a  speed  of  over  forty  miles  an  hour — it  must  surely  be  recog- 
nized that  even  on  sea  our  commercial  supremacy  is  being  seriously  at- 
tacked. In  their  wise  use  of  canals  for  internal  communication,  a  system 
we  have  foolishly  abolished  for  the  sake  of  railway  monopolies,  and  in  their 
keen  appreciation  of  characteristic  detail  in  foreign  trade,  the  Germans 
have  given  two  more  reasons  for  a  superiority  in  commercial  methods  that 
will  be  far  too  prominent  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  unless  our  merchants 
make  an  effort." 
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THE   "UNDERGROUND    RAILROAD"    FOR 
FUGITIVE   SLAVES. 

PROF.  WILBUR  H.  SIEBERT,  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, has  published  a  volume  dealing  with  the  "under- 
ground "  routes  by  which,  previous  to  the  war,  fugitive  slaves 
were  conveyed  to  Canada  and  the  free  States.  This  underground 
system.  Professor  Siebert  thinks,  did  even  more  than  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  to  bring  on  the  war.  From  1S40  to  i860  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  slaves  annually  were  induced  to  flee  from  their 
masters.  Professor  Siebert  estimates  that  more  than  five  thou- 
sand persons  were  employed  in  operating  the  underground  sys- 
tem, and  that  nearly  half  a  million  slaves  obtained  freedom  by  its 
means.  Nearly  all  the  best-known  Abolitionists  were  in  the 
scheme,  and  i  1  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Providence,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities  regular  leagues  and  vigilance  com- 
mittees were  organized  for  the  work.  Yet  the  system  never  de- 
veloped into  a  general  organization. 

Congress  had  passed  the  most  rigid  fugitive- slave  laws,  which, 
ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred,  were  most  ingeniously  evaded. 
As  early  as  1S50,  when  a  Southern  planter  lost  his  negroes  through 
the  underground  route  he  made  but  litUp  effort  to  recover  them. 
In  most  of  the  free  States  some  effort  was  made  by  the  authorities 
to  restore  the  fugitives,  but  it  was  generally  half-hearted,  and  the 
Abolitionist  went  about  his  work  with  divine  enthusiasm. 

The  chief  interest  in  Professor  Siebert's  book  is  the  daring  of 
the  underground  operators  and  their  methods.  A  certain  class  of 
these  bold  characters  stealthily  invaded  the  Southern  States  con- 
stantly and  induced  negroes  to  flee  with  them.  The  raids  of  John 
Brown  are  too  well  known  to  give  Professor  Siebert's  account  of 
them,  but  there  were  other  men  whose  energy  was  as  great  as 
Brown's  and  whose  work  was  far  more  effective.  Notable  among 
this  number  was  Levi  Coffin,  who  was  called  the  president  of  the 
underground  railroad.  Coffin  was  a  Quaker,  as  a  great  many  of 
these  operators  were.  He  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and 
was  an  effective  agent  before  he  left  his  native  State  for  a  resi- 
dence in  Ohio.  He  and  his  wife  are  said  to  have  aided  more  than 
three  thousand  slaves  in  their  flight.  Coffin  kept  a  regular  sta- 
tion for  the  reception  of  fugitives  at  Cincinnati.  Coffin  did  not, 
however,  make  visits  to  the  South  to  do  his  work.  He  only  har- 
bored and  conveyed  the  fugitives  after  they  reached  his  hands. 

Calvin  Fairbanks,  a  resident  of  Virginia,  was  one  of  the  most 
active  agents,  but  a  man  of  bad  character.  To  his  Southern 
neighbors  he  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  slavery,  but  was  at  heart 
a  strong  Abolitionist.  lie  was  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  agent 
in  the  service.      In  speaking  of  his  devices  he  said  : 

"  Forty-seven  slaves  I  guided  toward  the  North  Star,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  state  codes  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  I  piloted  theni 
through  the  forest  mostly  by  night;  girls  fair  and  white,  dressed 
as    ladies,    men    and    boys    as    gentlemen    or    servants;     men    in 

women's  clothes;  boys  dressed  as  girls  and  girls  as  boys ;  on  foot 

or  on  horseback,  in  buggies,  carriages,  common  wagons,  in  and 
under  loads  of  hay,  straw,  furniture,  boxes,  and  bags;  crossing 
the  Jordan   of  the  slave,  swimming   or  wading  chin   deep;    or  in 

.  or  skiffs;  on  rafts  and  often  on  a  pine  log.     And  I  never 

ed  one  to  be  recaptured." 

banks  himself  was  put  in  prison  in  Louisville  for  taking 

mulatto  woman.     He  was  tried  in  [853,  convicted,  and  sen- 

!  to  the  p'-nitentiary  for  f  Vhilc  there  he  reports 

1  thirty-nine  thousand  lashes  all  together.     1) 
pardoned   by  a  singular  01  'iit   Lincoln 

ed  Gi  ■■  ■   :  S    Pry  to  enrol  all  the  negroes  in  Ken 

tucky    as    soldiers.      Thomas    K     I'.ram  1 1  tte,    the    governor   of    the 
to  allow  G  Ite  the  order.      Lin- 


coln summoned  Governor  Bramlitte  to  Washington  to  answer 
charges.  The  lieutenant-governor.  Richard  T.  Jacob,  a  strong 
Abolitionist,  became  acting  governor.  On  his  first  day  in  office 
the  new  executive  was  approached  by  General  Fry,  who  said  : 

"Governor,  the  President  thinks  it  would  be  well  to  make  this 
Fairbanks  day."  On  the  following  morning  Fairbanks  was  par- 
doned. 

Seth  Concklin,  of  Philadelphia,  was  another  noted  character 
who  invaded  the  South  to  take  slaves  away.  Like  John  Brown, 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  business.  While  taking  a  family  of  slaves 
from  Alabama  north,  they  were  all  arrested  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
and  sent  back  South.  Concklin,  while  crossing  the  Cumberland, 
was  probably  murdered  on  the  boat  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  slave  abductors  was  Harriet  Tub- 
man, a  negro  woman.  She  was  well  known  to  most  of  the  great 
anti-slavery  agitators.  Gov.  William  H.  Seward  said  of  her:  "I 
have  known  her  long,  and  a  nobler,  higher  spirit  or  a  truer  sel- 
dom dwells  in  a  human  form."  John  Brown  introduced  her  to 
Wendell  Phillips  in  Boston,  saying:  "I  bring  you  one  of  the  best 
and  bravest  persons  on  this  continent — General  Tubman,  as  we 
call  her."  She  was  a  welcome  guest  in  the  homes  of  Emerson, 
the  Olcotts,  the  Whitneys,  and  the  Brooks  families.  She  was 
known  as  Moses. 

She  made  nineteen  trips  into  the  South  and  emancipated  over 
three  hundred  slaves.  Altho  she  had  assistance,  she  relied  mainly 
on  herself  to  accomplish  her  work.  After  she  had  saved  up 
enough  money  from  her  own  wages,  she  would  go  South,  corral 
her  fugitives  at  some  appointed  place,  and  start  North  on  Satur- 
day night  so  as  to  get  some  distance  before  she  could  be  adver- 
tised. When  posters  were  put  up  advertising  her  caravan,  she 
would  hire  negroes  to  follow  along  and  tear  them  down.  If  she 
were  closely  pursued  she  would  take  a  train  with  her  companions 
and  start  South  so  as  to  allay  suspicion.  She  knew  where  friends 
could  be  found.  If  at  any  stage  of  the  journey  she  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  companions  and  forage  for  supplies,  she  would 
disclose  herself  on  her  return  through  the  strains  of  a  favorite 

little  song : 

"Dark  and  thorny  is  the  pathway, 
Where  de  pilgrim  makes  his  way  ; 
But  beyond  this  vile  of  sorrow, 
Lie  de  fields  of  endless  day .  " 

If  any  one  of  her  party  became  faint-hearted  and  wanted  to 
turn  back,  she  would  threaten  to  use  her  revolver,  and  sometimes 
did  use  it,  declaring:  "Dead  niggers  tell  no  tales,  you  go  on  or 
die."  Once  apprehending  danger  on  the  route  she  had  chosen, 
she  decided  to  change  her  course  by  wading  an  unknown  river  in 
March.  She  walked  boldly  in  and  made  her  people  follow  her. 
In  this  way  she  escaped  the  officers  waiting  for  her. 

This  remarkable  black  woman  was  employed  during  the  war  as 
a  nurse  and  scout  for  the  United  States  army.  Gen.  Rufus  Sax- 
ton,  writing  of  her  in  1S6S,  said:  "I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
value  of  her  services  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  She  was 
employed  in  the  hospitals  as  a  spy.  .She  made  many  a  raid  in- 
side the  enemies'  lines,  displaying  remarkable  courage,  seal,  and 
fidelity."     She  now  lives  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Siebert  details  at  some  length  the  adventures  of  a 
number  of  other  daring  abductors  of  slave-..  He  also  describes 
the  miserable  state  of  the  poor  fugitives  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, Canada.  Altho  freedom  was  sweet  wherever  found,  yet 
the  negroes  in  leaving  their  sunny  South  for  this  frigid  region 
suffered  great  hardships. 


Telephoning  When   Snowbound,    a  special  despatch  from  Gallatin, 
mays:  "J.  T.  Dunham,  attorney, had  an  appointment   to 
alawati  Han  Spring*,  eight  miles  from  here,  but  the v 

I  and  the  snow  s..  deep  thai   be  would  nol  make  the  trip,  but  re 
md  employed  the  telephone,  through  winch  hecond 
>r<>uKh  his  Inetrui  unin<  d,  and 

alltheevidei  Mi    Dnnhan  iment   to  the  court  over 

tbetelephoni  Ely  rendered  in  hie  fa1 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES      OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  McCook  writes  from  Dawson  Cay,  De- 
cember 31,  18  fi  :  "Investors  should  be  very  careful 
of  mining  properties  offered  for  sale, particularly 
to   some  sections  of  Alaska.    Of  the    many  who 

came  here  last  spring  atul  summer,  hundreds 
drifted  down  the  Yukon  and  located  at  Forty 
Mile,  Eagle  City,  and  Star  City,  Seventy-mile  dis- 
trict. I  am  credibly  informed  there  are  many 
schemers  among  these,  who  get  up  miners'  meet- 
,  elect  their  own  recorder,  jump  claims  already 
recorded,  get  their  man  to  give  them  receipts  as 
record  papers,  issue  prospectuses  of  water  rights, 
all  apparently  in  conformity  with  United  States 
mining  regulations.  They  have  organized  com- 
panies, their  scheme  being  to  sell  their  so-called 
rights  to  the  public.  No  one  should  buy  anything 
until  perfectly  satisfied,  by  investigation,  that  the 
claims  or  rights  are  correct.  There  will  be  any 
number  of  valueless  claims  offered  by  promoters." 


Commercially,  Sydney  may  be  considered  as 
representing  New  South  Wales;  it  is  more,  for  it 
is  the  chief  distributing  point  of  the  continent  of 
Australia.  In  the  value  of  its  tonnage,  Sydney 
is  yet  the  tenth  commercial  port  of  the  globe, 
and  by  reason  of  increasing  acquaintance  and 
mutual  confidence,  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Australia  are  becoming  more 


"  When  you  wish  the  latest  styles  write  to  us." 

Tailor-Made  Suits,  $5. 

THE  costumes  and 
skirts  which  we  make 
are  exclusive  in  style 
and  distincdy  different 
from  the  ready-made  gar- 
ments. When  wearing 
one  of  our  styles  you  do 
not  run  the  risk  of 
meeting  other  ladies 
wearing  garments 
which  look  exactly  like 
yours.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  firms  selling 
ready-made  suits  and 
skirts  such  as  you  see 
everywhere,  but  we  are 
the  only  house  making 
fashionable  goods  to  or- 
der at  moderate  prices. 

Our  new  Spring  cata- 
logue illustrates  an  ex- 
clusive line  of  suits  and 
skirts  selected  from  the 
newest  Paris  models, 
and  the  materials  from 
which  we  make  our  gar- 
ments comprise  only  the 
very  latest  novelties.  We 
will  mail  our  catalogue 
fret,  together  with  a 
choice  line  of  samples  to 
select  from,  to  the  lady 
who  wishes  to  dress  well 
at  moderate  cost. 
Our  catalogue  illustrates  : 

Tailor-made  Suits,  85  up. 
Duck,  Pique  and  Linen  Suits,  S4  np. 
I>uck,  Pique  and  Linen  Skirts,  83  up. 
Separate  Cloth  Skirts,  84  up. 
Bicycle  Suits,  84  up. 
Bicycle  Skirts,  83  up. 
Kainy-day  Suits  and  Skirts. 
Riding  Habits.  Golf  Suits. 

We  also  make  finer  garments  and  send  samples  of 
all  grades.  We  pay  express  charges  everywhere. 
If,  when  writing  to  us,  you  will  mention  any  particular  kind 
or  color  of  samples  that  you  desire,  it  will  afford  us  pleas- 
ure to  send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish.  We 
also  have  special  lines  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for 
second-mourning.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  sam- 
ples ;  we  will  send  them  to  you,  free,  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


CUF-F-S     MEIL.O 

with  the  Improved 
Washburne  Patent 
Cuff  llolders  can  be 
placed  just  where  you 
want  them  ;  will  never 
slip  but  may  be  instantly 
released.  Drawers  Sup- 
porters, easily  adjusted 

1  or    taken  off— excellent 

I  tor  Loluinpf  golf  trou- 
sers. By  mail,  2 'o.  the 
pair.  \3T  Catalogue 
showing  these  and  Oiher 
novelties,  free. 
American  Ring  Co.,  Box  55,   Waterbury,  Conn. 


An  absolute  necessity  to  steamer  comfort 

in  Summer  or  Winter  is  a  good  traveling  rug.     Rugs  haw  been  both 
a  necessity  and  a  nuisance,  but  the  nuisance  is  a  thing  of  the   past. 

The  Kenwood  Rug 

is  shaped  like  a  bag,  requires  no  "tin  king  in." 
slips  <.n  and  off  easier  than  a  coat,  and  a  gale 
can't  disarrange  it  or  reach  you. 


Examination  Without  Cost. 

Write  us  for  samples,  prices,  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars. If  the  idea  then  commends  itself  to 
you,  we  will  ship  the  rug,  and  if  not  satisfactory 
in  every  possible  manner;  if  not  more  than  you 
hoped  for;  if  you  have  the  slightest  dissatisfac- 
tion, return  it  and  get  your  money  back  by  re- 
turn mail. 


The  Kenwood  Rug  is  woven  of  soft,  fleecy  cloth,  cut 
down  in  front  to  within  twelve  inches  of  the  bottom.  Pa- 
tent fasteners — no  buttons  ;  no  strings.  Lighter  in  weight 
than  the  old  square  rug  ;  softer  and  warmer.  None  of  it  in 
the  way.  One  slight  pull,  the  fasteners  are  unclasped,  and 
you  are  out.  Bag  part  unlaces,  making  rug  square.  Available  as  extra  bed  or  lounge  cover,  or  for  any  purpose 
in  which  a  square  rug  is  more  adapted.     Rolls  up  in  a  small  bundle — a  good  "  carry-all." 


Send  to-day  for  /articulars. 


THE  KENWOOD  MILLS,  Albany,  New  York. 


firmly  established  and  the  reciprocal  trade  more 
extensive  and  profitable.  The  following  table 
gives  the  total  value,  in  round  numbers,  of  export 
and  import  trade  of  Sydney  with  all  countries  ; 
also  with  the  three  leading  foreign  competitors — 
United  States,  France,  and  Germany — for  the  five 
years  from  1894  to  1898  inclusive  : 


Year.       France. 


897. 


£5, 40), 000 
7,340,000 

7,8  30,0a  > 
8,510,000 
9,290,000 


Germany 


$3,220,000 
7  680,000 
7,200,000 
8.700,000 
9,340,000 


United 
States. 

^3,940,000 
5,830,000 
6,850,000 
8  460,000 
8,990,000 


Total. 


$176,890,000 
184,440,000 
211,960,000 
221,310,000 
183,370,000 


Consul  Kindrick  writes  from  Ciudad  Juarez,  in 
answer  to  inquiries  by  the  editor  of  a  Massachu- 
setts trade  journal,  as  follows  : 

"Under  present  conditions,  the  shoe  trade  of 
Mexico  does  not  offer  very  flattering  prospects  to 
American  manufacturers.  They  can  not  hope  for 
considerable  sales  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  foot- 
wear, and  must  content  themselves  with  supply- 
ing a  first-class  shoe  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  re- 
stricted number  of  the  people— those  only,  in  fact, 
who  can  afford  to  wear  a  United  States  shoe  of 
the  first  quality.  It  is  universally  admitted  in  the 
republic  of  Mexico  that  the  American  shoe  is 
without  a  rival  as  to  style,  quality,  and  finish. 
First-class  shoes  of  European  or  of  Mexican  man- 
ufacture can  not  compete  with  them.  But  this 
shoe  is  necessarily  worn  by  the  minority  of  Mexi- 
cans— those  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a  shoe 
that  costs  from  $3  to  $7  in  gold  ;  therefore,  the 
trade  in  Mexico  in  American  shoes  is  limited  to  a 
certain  grade  of-  shoe  worn  by  a  certain  class  of 
people.  The  laboring  classes  in  the  United  States 
wear  shoes  that  cost  from  $1  up,  while  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  Mexico  wear  shoes  that  cost  $4  the 
dozen.  The  duty  on  American  shoes  is  from  30  to 
60  cents  per  pair.  The  Mexican  laborer,  the  max- 
imum cost  of  whose  shoes  is  50  cents,  can  not  be 
considered  a  customer  for  American  shoes  that 
would  cost  from  $1  to  $3." 


After  a  Day's  Hard  Work 
Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  makes  a  delicious  drink,  and  relieves  fatigue 
and  depression.     A  grateful  tonic. 


Registered  Trade  Mark. 


Bayadere 
Tuckings. 

Among  the  novelties  in  our  light 
weight  Cottons  are  a  number  of  very- 
charming  plisse  effects.  The  fabric 
is  between  a  Swiss  and  Dimity  in 
weight,  in  very  cool  dainty  coloring, 
and  has  clusters  of  three  tiny  Baya- 
dere woven  tucks  about  an  inch  apart, 
producing  a  very  novel  and  beautiful 
effect. 

The  designs  are  in  blue,  green,  helio, 
and  French  gray  on  white  ground. 

Perhaps  still  more  striking  are  the 
solid  colors  in  the  new  shades  of  pink, 
helio,  blue,  and  yellow,  with  the  Baya- 
dere tucks  of  white.  These  make 
exquisite  costumes  or  waists.  40  cents 
per  yard. 

"THE  LINEN  STORE." 

James  mcGutGheon  I  Co. 

14  West  23d    Street,  N.  Y. 
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PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather ! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF         STAIN  PROOF. 


[IN 


INENE 


Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made  of   fine  cloth    and  exactly  resemble 
nab!..-  linen  goods.     The    most   con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 

economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  ard.     A  box  of   i"  collars 

or  5  pairs  of  cur  Hy  mall  30  ct». 

Sample  <  ollar  or  pair  of  i  cts.  in 

'  stamp         I  ned. 

.Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept     S,    Boston,   Mass. 


RUBINS       DAMTt      TASSO        ^^      MURILLO    AN6H0    RAPHAEL 


AJtMBTEONO  ft  McXELVY 

I'm. burg  b. 
IEYMER  BAI'MAN 

1'iln.tiurgh 
DAVIS  -CHAMBERS 

i'ui.burifti 
FAHNE8T0CK 

1'itubargli. 


Cincinnati. 


ANCHOR 

ECK8TEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRAS  LET 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

EHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWI8  4  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia, 


Chicago 


IUGAR  is  not  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sand  ;  neither  is  White 
Lead  improved  by  the  addition  of 
Zinc  and  Barytes,  yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  mixtures  branded  and  sold  as  "  White 
Lead,"  "Pure  White  Lead,"  etc. 

You  can  avoid  these  by  making  sure  that 


the    brand    is    rhdit.       Those   named 


in 


the 


margin  are  <renuine. 


MORLET 
BALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colora, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.     Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  aDd  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  tiifferent  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  punt. 


CUveUnd  FREE 

Salem,  Mass. 

Buffalo. 

Louisville. 

National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


SELECT.. 
TOURS... 


PERSONALS. 

PATRICK  WALSH,  ex-United  States  Senator 
from  Georgia,  who  died  at  his  home,  in  Augusta, 
after  a  lingering  illness,  the  other  day,  was  mayor 
of  Augusta  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Walsh 
was  born  in  Ireland  in  1840,  and  came  to  America 
in  1852,  settling  with  his  parents  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  He  worked  in  a  newspaper  office  as  galley- 
boy  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  after  five 
years  became  a  journeyman  printer.  Later  he 
became  president  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  He 
was  president  of  the  Southern  Associated  Press 
for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1894,  when  United  States  Senator  Colquitt  of 
Georgia  died,  Governor  Norther)  appointed  Mr. 
Walsh  to  fill  the  vacancy.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  Washington,  he  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
making  it  a  crime  for  persons  to  steal  rides  on 
trains  carrying  United  States  mails.  The  bill, 
however,  was  never  passed.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  "free  silver,"  and  in  1&52  was  defeated  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  convention  because  he  fa- 
vored Hill  for  President.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Walsh  possessed  a  competence.  In  the  late 
eighties  he  became  a  large  stockholder  in  a  num- 
ber of  Georgia  enterprises,  including  the  Augusta 
Exposition.  By  these  investments  he  lost  heavily, 
and  in  his  recent  mayoralty  campaign  it  was  said 
that  he  had  almost  beggared  himself  for  his  home 
city.  He  made  many  trips  through  the  United 
States,  lecturing  on  the  resources  of  Georgia  and 
Augusta.  

Major-General   B.    S.   Otis,  who  i-.  now  in 

command    of    our    forces    at    Manila,  and   w;is  re- 
cently appointed  one  of  tin-   commission  of  five  to 
study  the  commercial  and  Bocial  problem 
Philippine  Islands,  is  an    alumnus   of  the   Univer- 
sily  of    Rochester,  class   of  '58.     This   class,  by   the 

way,  was  a  remarkable  •>•  all  the  mem- 

bers    attained     distinction.       Among     those    best 
known    now    living    are    Captain     W.     Harkness, 
itory,  Washington  ; 
the  Rev,  Dr.   H.  L.   Morehouse,  field   secretary  of 

.lii.  Cephas 

;  the    Rev.   Dr.    l.enin 

of  Philadelphia ;  the    Rev.  Dr.    Jacob  s 

matin,  ol  Rochester  Theologii  al  Seminary  ;    Prof. 

Almon  ('.  Bacone,  of  ti,,-  Indian  University,  In- 

;  and   W    '  .  the   novelist 

ard  hiSl  ■ 

Compel  your  <1<m1<t  to  fret 
you  Macbeth  lamp-chimneys 
—  you  can. 

Does  he  want  your  chim- 
neys to  break  ? 


[iififfififfiffitfiiir. 

Your 
Name  . . 


on  a  postal  card  will  bring  free 
a  booklet  telling  how  to  prepare 

60  toothsome  delicacies  from 
Sanitas  Nut  Foods. 

Sanitas  Nut  Foods  are  made 
from  choice  selected  nut  meats, 

carefully  blanched,  sterilized,  and 
pre  digested.  Delicious  and  ap- 
petizing, pleasing  to  the  palate  of 
the  hale  and  hearty  as  well  as 
the  invalid.  Made  in  many  ways 
to  suit  all  tastes.  The  ideal  food 
for  those  who  have  strength  and 
want  to  retain  it  and  those  who 
have    not    strength,    but    want    to 

regain  it. 

For  25  cents  (just  enough  to 
pay  postage)  we  send  fue  eight 
samples  of  these  tempting  foods. 


5ANITAS  NUT  FOOD  CO.,  Lim. 
71  Washington  St.,  Battle  Creek, 


."lien. 


Steel  Ceilings 


lafl 


■~& 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 


dsj 


H 


1     1 ,-. 

( antral  I  urope 

1  BOM  Mil  i.\  M»  TO  1  1  \  1  > 

LmauT  Diomi  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubUoatton  when  writing  to  adierttMn 


and  d<  arrlpUou  ol  - 1 ■  iiainniir. 

S.  NORTHROP.  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 
BOSTON  OFFICE.  Equitable  Building. 


Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


COLLAR  Button  Insurance  | 
butt. hi.  Ki  1  tnenl    1 


with  our 
63  Chestnut  St 


<  ollar 
,N.J. 
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Current  Events. 


Monday,  March  „\>. 

—  W.  J.  Bryan  makes  public  his  letter  to  Perry 
Belmont,  declining  to  attend  the  Jefferson  birth- 
day dinner  of  the  Democratic  Clnb. 

— Insurgents  are  repulsed  at  Iloilo  by  the 
American  forces. 

— Joseph  Chamberlain,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, says  that  he  regards  it  "as  impossible  to 
give  the  \V«"»t  Indies  representation  in  the 
Government." 

Tuesday,  March  21. 

—  Reports  made  by  the  province  governors  of 
Cuba  say  that  there  are  now  13,819  men  in  the 
Cuban  army,  exclusive  of  officers. 


Ralston™ 


IMPURE  WATER 

causes  more  than  half  the  diseases  of  men.  This  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  as  every  family  can  have  an  abundance  of 
sparkling  distilled  water,  without  trouble   or  expense,  by 

simply  using  the  Ralston  New  Process  Still. 
Worth  (too  a  year — costs  only  %\o  for  a  lifetime.  I'sed  in 
every  part  of  the  world  by  private  families,  tourists,  and 
United  States  and  foreign  ( So  vera  men  t  officials.  Over  i  ,ooo 
testimonials  received  by  us,  nearly  ioo  of  which  are  from 
families  who  have  purchased  cheap  imitations,  discarded 
them,  and  obtained  ours. 

The  Ralston  New- Process  Still  is  guaranteed  the  best  in 
the  world— best  in  construction,  easiest  to  operate,  largest 
capacity,  and  the  only  one  that  produces  a  bountiful  supply 
of  pure,  health-giving  water,  at  rated  with  sterilized  air. 
Just  the  thing  to  have  in  the  country  home.  Official  y  en- 
dorsed by  the  Ralston  Health  Club  of  America.  Highest 
award  and  gold  medal  received  at  the  Omaha  exposition. 
Our  1399  model.  No.  982,  with  non-corrodible  finish,  only 
$10.  Send  at  once  for  booklet  "  I  "  and  other  interesting 
printed  matter. 

THE  A.  R.  BAILEY  MFC.  CO., 

54  Maiden    Lane,  New  York- 


No  Bald  Heads 


GRAY 
HAIR 


NO  DANDRUFF 

The  Golden  Hair 
Remedies  are  guar- 
anteed to  cure  dan- 
druff in  30  days ;  to 
stop  hair  falling  out 
in  fniliiys;  lo  restore 
to  the  original  color 
in  60  days;  and— if 
the  hair  follicles  and 
roots  are  not  de- 
stroyed—to crow  a 
new  crop  of  hair  on 
any  head  in  8  to  18 
months. 

One  will 
never  be-  ^ 
come  bald 
or  gray 
who  uses 
oneoroth- 
er  of  these 
Remedies 
once  or 
twice  a 
week  as 
a  hair  dressing. 

The  Golden  Hair  Remedies  are  entirely  safe  and  harm- 
less and  are  the  pleasant  and  effective  restorers  of  the 
world.    Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  price. 
■  2  oz.  Bottle  Grower    (for  Baldness)    $2.00. 
12  oz.  Bottle  Restorer  (for  Grayness)   $2.00. 

Exclusive  territory  given  to  reliable  agetns,  men  and 
women,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Full  deseriptive  circular 
with  form  of  guarantee,  free. 

THE  GOLDEN  REMEDIES  COMPANY, 

Chicago.  429  "The  Temple,"  184  La  Salle  St.     New  York, 
508  Fifth  Ave.    TOBONTi  >.  The  Lyman  Bros.  &  Co., 
Wholesale  Druggists. 
Clip  this  advertisement  and  send  to  us  during  current 
month  with  £1.50  and  we  will  send  you— to  introduce  im- 
mediately—one  full-sized  $2.00  bottle  Grower  or  Restorer. 

Dept.   \\ 


A  Worn-Out  Fad. 


"Spring  Medicines,' 

and  "Tonics" 

ioned 

Pure  blood,  strong  nerves  and  muscles,  firm, 
healthy  flesh,  can  only  come  from  wholesome  food 
well  digested.  "Blood  purifiers"  and  "nerve 
tonics  "do  not  reach  the  cause  of  the  mischief .  The 
Stomach  is  the  point  to  bo  looked  after.  The  safest 
and  surest  way  to  cure  any  form  of  indigestion  is 
to  take  after  each  meal  some  harmless  preparation 
of  this  kind  composed  of  vegetable  essences, pure 
pepsin,  golden  seal  and  fruit  salts,  sold  by  druggists 
ini'U  r  name  of  St  nan's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  these 
tablets  taken  after  meals  assist  digestion  wonder- 


'  "Blood  Purifiers" 
an  0Id=Fash= 
Idea. 

fully  because  they  will  digest  the  food  promptly 
before  it  has  time  to  ferment  and  sour,  and  the 
weak  stomach  relieved  and  assisted  in  (his  way  soon 
becomes  strong  and  vigorous  again. 

Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  superior  to  any 
secret  patent  medicines  because  you  know  what  you 
are  taking  into  your  stomach. 

They  are  sold  by  druggists  everywhere  nt  50c.  per 
package.  Write  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall,  Mich., 
for  book  on  stomach  diseases,  mailed  free. 


— The  convention  between  Great  Hritain  and 

France,  defining  their  respective  frontiers  in  the 
Nile  valley,  is  signed  in  London. 
Wednesday,  March  22. 

— The  New  York  Assembly  passes  the  single- 
headed  policy  commission  bill. 

— A  petition  is  received  in  Berlin,  signed  by  all 
the  Germans  in  Samoa,  protesting  against  the 
retention  of  Chief  Justice  Chambers,  and  a  further 
maintenance  of  the  Berlin  treaty. 

— M.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, is  designated  by  the  Queen  Regent  to  act 
for   Spain   in   the    exchange  ratifications   of   the 
Peace  Treaty. 
Thursday,  March  23. 

— Rioting,  growing  out  of  the  lynching  of  a 
negro  in  Little  River  county,  Arkansas,  is  caus- 
ing serious  trouble, 

—The    Connecticut    House    of    Representatives 
passes  a  bill  to  permit  the  New  York.  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  to  run  trains  on 
Sunday  during  hours  hitherto  prohibited. 
Friday,  March  24. 

— Senor  Azpiroz,  the  new  Mexican  Ambassa- 
dor, arrives  in  Washington. 

— Rioting  continues  at  the  scene  of  lynching  in 
Arkansas. 

— The  French  Court  of  Cassation  rejects  the 
petition  of  Madame  Dreyfus  for  the  exclusion 
from  the  revision  inquiry  of  three  judges,  who,  in 
the  first  proceedings,  decided  unfavorably  on  the 
Dreyfus  question. 
Saturday,  March  25. 

— The  general  advance  of  the  American  troops 
in  Luzon  results  in  the  defeat  of  the  Filipinos 
and  the  capture  of  three  towns  including  Mallabon 
and  Malinta. 

— Secretary  Alger  and  party  arrive  at  Havana. 

—  A  petition  to  Queen  Victoria,  signed  by 
21,000  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  states 
that  their  position  is  intolerable,  and  asks  for  re- 
form on  abuses. 

— It  is  reported  that   Germany  will  discontinue 
her  support  of  Mataafa  in  Samoa,  hoping  that 
this  will  induce  the  United   States  to  recall  Chief 
Justice  Chambers. 
Sunday,  March  26. 

—  General  Wheaton's  brigade  captures  the 
town  of  Polo  after  a  fierce  fight. 

—The  Twelfth  Regiment,  New  York  Volun- 
teers, returns  from  Cuba  and  parades  in  New 
York  Citv. 


Many  dealers  will  recommend  inferior 
preparations  and  lower-priced  articles. 
Ask  for  and  obtain  only 

DD/IM/V^C  Bronchial 
BittWWWn  O  Troches  of 

The  Genuine  has  the 


'  Bostoa 


everything.    $5  per  100.    Samples  of  7 
sizes,  with  Keys,  mailed  for  CO  cents. 
Price  list  of  Covers  free. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327,  Pittsfteld,  Mass. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


-  AtJtu^L  ssr"» 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

\J\  new 
l  Cease  of  Life 

4  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  change 

♦  from  an  impoverished  diet  of  ordi- 
x  nary   flour    to    one    of  life-giving,  Y 
+  tissue- building    qualities.       Nature  X 

♦  places  in  the  wheat  berry  these  ♦ 
J  healthful  elementsin  abundance  and  T 
X  wisdom  requires  that  we  use  them  + 

♦  all  and  do  not  sacrifice  the  best  of  ♦ 
T  them  on  account  of  color.    In  our  X 

J  foolish  prejudice  for  white  bread  we  ^ 
do  this  very  thing,  and  man  in  mill-  ♦ 
X  ing  into  white  flour  removes  them  X 
+  nearly  all,  leaving  little  but  starch     Z 

franklininill5  Flour 

AFINEFLQUROFTHE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 
J  retains  all  the  mineral  elements  of  J 
+  the  wheat,  phosphatic  and  nitrogen- 

♦  ous,  and  is,  therefore,  rich  in  nour- 
x  ishment  for  the  whole  body. 

t       If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 

♦  name  and  your  order — we  will  see  that  you  are 

♦  supplied.     Send  postal  for  Booklet— FREE.        ♦ 

?  MADS  ONLY  BY  X 

♦  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,  L0CKP0RT,  N.  Y.  ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  every  office,  school, 
home.    Saves  its  cost  in  lead. 


Mechanical  perfection.   No  toy.    Circulars  free. 

Madoonlyby  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 
153154  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO. 

4?  Na«»su  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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CHESS. 

All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


Problem  367. 
By  ym.kn  1  in  Marik. 

First-Prize  Sydney  Homing  Herald  Tourney. 
Black  — Twelve  Pieces. 


White     Nine   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  368. 
A.  F.  Mackenzie  . 

First-Prize,   1898   Problem-Tourney    of   the  Bohe- 
mian Chess-club,  of  Prague,  Bohemia. 
Black— Ten  Pieces. 


Wll    '  I  '   .res. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

(Thirty-'. ne    composers,    with     forty-nine   prob- 

1    this   tourney,    in     which    the 

mntist  <>f  Jamaica  secured  first-prize.) 

Solution  of  Problem- 
No 
Key-move,  R     B 
Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia;  H.  w.  Barry,  Boston]  the  Rev.  I.    W. 
Bieber,  1  Pa.;  R    M.  (  .imeron, 

Tex.;  the  Ri  t    P.  H.  Johnston,  Elisabeth  • 
C;  the  !  rbanks,  Ho.;    is 

'I      R.    D 
Blmwood,  Neb. ;  the 

B   I     Haskt 

\V .   \V . . 

•  <     II  . 

'  .    N.   I).  ; 

■ 
'•'.  B.J  A   Ki 

M      .  V 

J.  Lee, 

I 


Ord,  Neb.;  J.  H.  Adams,  Baltimore;  F.B.Osgood, 
North  Conway,  X.  H.;  Prof.  \V.  W.  Smith.  Ran- 
dacon  College,  Lynchburg,  Vs.;  W.  s. 
Kaye,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  H.  Pitman,  Sweet- 
water, Tenn.  ;L.  L.  Woodruff,  New  York  City; 
P.  L.  Hitchcock.  S  Dr.    B.   M     Crom- 

well, Elkhardt  Mines,  Md  ■  J.  Schal'er,  New  (Jim, 
Minn.;   1        \  Anus.    I.,.;     J.    L, 

Knerr,  Fort  Collins,  Colo. :  Miss  K.  C.  Winston, 
Richmond  College,  Va  ;  II,  Marble,  Worcester, 
Mass.:  W,  H.  Dickerson,  Reesmill,  Ind.j  the  Rev. 
S.  T.  Thompson,  Tarpon  Spring,  Pla.;  Prof.  K.  G. 
Royce,  Allegheny  College,  Ps  :  [.  C.  Y.,  Upper 
Montclair,  N.J  ;  J.  Dejung,  Jr..  Rhinelander,  Wis.; 
C.  P.  Putney,  Independence,  la.;  C.  Porter,  Lam- 
berton,  Minn.;  ('.  P.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  111.;  L. 
Norwood,  Southwestern  University,  'lex.;  J.  F., 
Port  Perry,  Can. 

Comments:  "An  elegant  an<l  ingenious  compo- 
sition with  a  perfectly  obvious  key" — M.W.H.; 
"A  very  interesting  a-er,  and  B    fine  composition" 

H.  W.  B.J  "A  bold,  fresh,  cute,  choice  bit  of 
art"  I.  W.  B.;  "Verv  tine,  though  easy"-  P.M. 
C.I     "One  of  trie  best;   admirable    key"     P.   H.J  ; 

"Not  very  difficult,  but  beautiful"    A  F  (i . ;  "Key 

easy,    but     fifteen     lovely    variations"     P,     S.    F; 

"Rather  verbose  and  shallow"  T.  K.  I).;  "A 
novelty,  indeed  ;  very  difficult  "  —  LA. T. ;  "Not  up 
to  your  usual  standard  "— H.  W.  P.£"A  wonderful 
problem"  s.  s  ;  "A  beauty "— J.  <i.  L.j  "Not  so 
easy  asit  looks  * — W.  W.;  "Unique,  but  simple"  - 
I.  K.  T.;  "Fifteen  variations  and  no  duals  !"— W. 
H.  K. 

J.  L.  K.,  J.  D.,  Jr.,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  K.  solved 
360  and  361;  W.  K.  Sawyer,  Brandon,  Vt.,  360;  Dr. 
(i.  Suttie,  361;  C.P.,and  C.  Graeme,  I" Diversity  of 
California,  358. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  twenty-seven  States 
are  represented  by  our  solvers  in  this  issue. 

Concerning  No.  358. 
We  regret  that  so  many  of  our  solvers  worried 
their  brains  trying  to  solve  358  in  three  moves 
when  it  can  be  done  in  two  moves.  You  can  paste 
this  in  your  Chess  Scrap-book  as  a  law  that 
changeth  not:  "When  a  problem  can  be  solved  in 
two  moves,  it  is  not  a  three-mover,  no  matter  how 
it  i.;  designated." 

Janowsky  vs.    Showalter. 

Showalter  won  the  last  match  by  a  score  of  four 
to  two.  When  the  Frenchman  congratulated  him 
on  bis  victory,  the  American  very  gallantly  ad- 
mitted that  "sometimes  the  best  man  does  not 
win." 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 
Second  Game  of  the  finals. 

Ruy  Lopez. 


O.K.  WIGCSRS 

BNT, 

•  el  l;s,         v.    BRENT. 

Nashville. 

New  ( )rlcans. 

White.           Black. 

White. 

Black. 

tS  Q     Q   -       B     I!  4 

1  i  5       R    R  2  (c) 

,7    kt  I    B  P     P 

i  P     K  4 

P     k  , 

a  Kt     K  B  - 

S  1 

i  B     Kt  5  " 

■  3  P     K  6       Q     k  a 
19  Q  x  Kt       K     Kt  2 

4    I  astlc  S 

Kt  \  P 

P      '.'  4 
6  P  1  P 

Kt-  Q  3 

Kt  1  T: 

■  .  Q  1  K  P     Q  1  P 

nQxQ         B  x  Q 

7  P    Q  R  4 

8  1'  x  Kt 

1       i:  4(a) 

>a  B  \  P  ch     B  (  B 

Kt      K   ■ 

»3  Kt  x  B         P  11   P 

9  K,      l: 

B     Kl 

.•4  kt  \  P  (Q  1!-B5 

[0   B       kr    5 

P     K   R  3 

Kt  5) 

.,1;    K  4 

P      k    kt  4  1I.1 

15  QKt-i  U(d)  1 

.,  i:     Kt  3 

P      Q 

16  K  R-Qsq  Q  R     i>  sq 

1  ;  Kl       K   4 

kt       K 

-  P    B  1      r—Kt  6 

14  Kt   Q<  ch 

K— B  sq 

■  •   K  t  1   1 ' 

Notts  by  One  of  the  Judges. 

fa)  P    Q  3  is  best  here,  then  (8)  Kt  x  P  etc.    The 
text-move  gives  Black  s  cramped  game. 

lb)   It  is,  at  least,  very  dangerous  to  thus  weaken 
the    King   side,  especially  when   the  K    B    is   on  the 

other  ilae  of  tin-  board.    It   doesn't   take  many 
moves  10  shi  ■  k's  game, 

•  bettei .     [1  seems  that  Black  relied 
upon  i'  him  oui  of  his  trouble, 

counting   tor    Wlii'.  move,  P     k 

which  little  need  he  s  lid,  as  Bl  1   is  hope- 

The  Great  Cable  Match. 

In  the    font  ■  i   Mitch 

tain,  the 
.  and  lost  01 

■will  be 
ably  the 


Go  to  California 

thl       IW.llil  I  III!       J 

1  know  1i1.1t  this 

■ 

>  ■    oIiiik    an 
■  winter.      Direct 

the    Phili| 

lurtlicr     , 

>  ■  r  k 

Readers  of  Tux  LmaaaT  Dioxst  are  asked  to  mention  the  pnblkMttoB  when 


better  game,  after  his  25th  move  and  up  to  his 
31st  move.  After  that,  White's  game  improved. 
Even  then  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Pillsbury 
could  draw  ;  but  llackburne  played  fine  Chess  in 
the  ending,  compelling  the  American  to  resign. 

I  11.-.T  Table. 


Two  Knights'  Defense, 


Blackbi  km  .       l'n 
England.  I      S. 

White. 
1  P-K  4        P-K  4 

t    k  r,  3  kt    1 


Kt 

B— B  4" 
is  x  B 
Castles, 

Kl     Q  R 

Kt      Kt  5 
P-    k    l;  4 
Bx  P 
Ki      R3 

P-R33 


1   Px  B 

7  K,     B3 

0  K  P  x  kt 

1  Q-    k  s.| 
1  I"  I    P 
3P-R3 
4  P-K  4 
5Q       k 

6  Kt-K  Kt5B-ll2 
7Q-Kt3     P-B3 

8  R     B  a       ■ 

q  QR-KBsq  B     kt  3 
20  (.)—  k  1       K  1  R 
2i  K  x  K  K-K  B 

aa  kt     Qsq    R  —  B  3 

23  R  x  R  P  x  R 

24  Kt       k    I.    1  kt       1'.   •.• 

25  Kt— B  3      P    K  B 

26  I'  \  1'  B  x  P 

27  p     k  kt  4  B     Bsq 

28  kt     K  4      P-R  3 
2.)  Kt-  Kt  3     P-(.)  4 

30  K— Kt  2       K— B  sq 

31  P-B  3        P-H  4 
,2  Kt     R  4      Q 

33  KttR4jli  5  II  1  Kt 


Bla<  k 

Wh,te. 
;4   Kt  x  B 
=  k      Kt  3 

36  P-R  4 

37  Q— B  3 

B4 

39  P  x  k  P 

40  Q-  B  4 

41  Q  x  Q 
42K-B4 

43  k  x  r 

44  Kt     K  3 

45  k      B  5 

Ktj 

47  PxP 

48  P-Kt  6 
1  ,  kt  (J  5 
50  Kt  — 1(  4 
u  K     Kt  5 

1<5 
KtS 

s4  K-   Kt  4 
,  k     R5 

5S  k     kt  5 

57  Kt— R  sch 

58  K-l!  6 

59  Kt-  P  4 

60  Kt-  Q  5 

61  K  — Kt  5 

62  K-R  6 

■  Kt 
'  1  K     Kt  5 

,  k  i:4 
6-i  K-O  ) 

10 ves,  Black 


-IllRV. 

Black. 
Q     Q  B  3 

P     kt  . 
P     o  K  4 

P      K  5 

Q     k  4  d> 

P  1  k  P 

kt  \  Q 

K  t     <  1  6  ch. 

Kt  1  P 

Kt— (J  6 
PxP 
K-Kt  2 
Kt-  K  8 
K 

,cb 
kt     B  6ch 

Kt     Boch 
Kl    05 
Kt  x  P 
Kt     Q  5 
• 

Kt— I*.  6 
Kt-R  7 
kt     Kt  5.  h 
Kl     k  .," 
Kt-Ii  2ch 
K  x  P 
k      K 
P-R  5 

and,  after  live 
resigned. 


This  is  the  Signature 


of  the  greatest  chem- 
ist of  the  century, 
Justus    von 
Liebig : 


You   will   see   it   across 
every  jar  of  the  genuine 


Liebig 
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TOPICS    OF  THE    DAY. 


Correction. 

In  the  article  entitled  "Two  Views  of  General  Otis, "given  in  this  depart- 
men  March  25,  we  quoted  the  Seattle  Herald ' s  characterization  of  the  mili- 
tary-governor of  the  Philippines  as  "the  American  Weyler."  There  are  two 
generals  by  the  name  of  Otis  at  Manila,  Elwell  S.,  the  military-governor, 
and  Harrison  G.,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  service.  The  Herald's  edito- 
rial purported  to  refer  entirely  to  General  Elwell  S.,  the  military-governor, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  editor  confused  the  two  Otises  in  his  indictment. 
In  response  to  a  question  regarding  this  matter,  the  editor  of  Th;  Herald 
telegraphs  to  The  Literary  DIGEST:  "Except  paragraph  ending  '  work- 
men's rights  '  all  editorial  truthfully  applied  to  Elwell  S.;  paragraph  noted, 
toH.  G." 


FIGHTING    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

"T^ROM  the  date  of  the  first  open  conflict,  on  February  4,  until 
J-  March  25 — a  period  of  seven  weeks — the  United  States 
forces  in  the  Philippines  were  engaged  in  protecting  the  city  of 
Manila.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  a  zone  of  terri- 
tory roundabout,  within  a  radius  of  about  six  miles,  was  cleared 
of  Filipinos  by  military  and  naval  movements  combined.  Ac- 
cording to  press  despatches,  the  American  cordon  thus  established 
was  about  twenty  miles  long,  on  an  arc  roughly  described  within 
the  insurgent  positions  at  Caloocan  and  the  neighborhood  of  Pasig 
on  the  map.  Reports  from  Manila  (subject  to  censorship)  indi- 
cated that  our  troops  never  suffered  defeat  during  these  move- 
ments, which  culminated  in  dashes  by  General  Wheaton's  "flying 
brigade,"  before  which  the  Filipinos  retreated  with  heavy  losses. 
Then  came  news  of  a  change  of  military  plan,  which  was  put  in 
operation  on  March  25.  General  Ludlow's  forces  were  left  to 
take  care  of  the  region  south  of  Manila  adjacent  to  Pasig.  Pro- 
tection of  Manila,  including  the  outlying  water-works,  was  main- 
tained by  another  division.  A  third  division,  under  command  of 
General  McArthur,  began  an  advance  northeast  in  order  to  cut 
through  the  insurgent  lines,  and  by  a  reverse  movement  "box 
up  "  a  wing  of  the  insurgent  army  within  a  triangle,  the  base  of 
which  was  formed  by  the  bay  and  was  commanded  by  ships  of 


our  fleet.  The  projected  triangle  included  Malabon,  a  Filipino 
base  of  operations,  and  the  town  of  Polo,  where  they  had  estab- 
lished a  position.  When  General  McArthur's  forces,  however, 
attempted  the  reverse  movement  from  Novaliches,  they  found  the 
swampy  jungle  country  of  such  a  character  that  they  struck  south 
instead  of  north  of  Polo,  and  the  wing  of  Aguinaldo's  army  was 
able  to  retreat  northward  after  engagements  which  could  not  be 
called  decisive.  Thereafter  the  United  States  troops  moved  in 
pursuit  along  the  line  of  railroad,  which  extends  to  Malolos  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  miles  beyond,  and  on  March  31,  six  days 
after  the  beginning  of  the  advance,  our  forces  had  taken  full  pos- 
session of  Malolos,  up  to  that  period  the  seat  of  Aguinaldo's  gov- 
ernment. The  Filipinos  had  set  fire  to  part  of  the  town,  pursuing 
their  customary  tactics,  and  it  was  reported  that  Aguinaldo  and 
his  government  had  gone  into  the  mountains  two  days  before  the 
capture  of  the  town.  This  aggressive  campaign  was  thought  to 
have  scattered  and  demoralized  the  Filipinos,  and,  in  view  of  the 
proximity  of  the  rainy  season,  to  have  nearly  ended  present  ac- 
tive operations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  troops. 

Some  representative  home  opinions  of  the  two-months'  cam- 
paign and  its  bearing  upon  the  Philippine  situation  are  appended  : 

Sacrifices  and  Liberty. — "In  ancient  days  all  great  events  were 
begun  by  solemn  sacrifices,  and  the  rule  seems  still  in  force.  The 
natives  about  Manila,  like  Abraham,  are  offering  their  first-born, 
and  where  the  pale  race  is  forging  its  way,  there,  too,  are  dead  and 
wounded  in  pitiable  profusion.  But  that  is  'the  white  man's 
burden, '  and  until  the  world  is  softened  and  exalted  those  things 
are  bound  to  be.  The  justification  for  our  nation  in  this  is  that  it 
was  not  a  lust  for  conquest  and  spoils  that  sent  our  boys  away  to 
fight  and  suffer,  and,  if  needs  be,  die ;  it  was  that  a  merciless 
despotism  might  be  broken  ;  it  really  was  an  answer  to  prayers 
that  in  a  strange  language  for  centuries  have  been  ascending,  the 
burden  of  which  was  :  '  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? '  and  the 
struggle  must  continue  until  the  misguided  creatures  there  shall 
have  had  their  eyes  bathed  enough  in  blood  to  cause  their  visions 
to  be  cleared,  and  to  understand  that  not  only  is  resistance  use- 
less, but  that  those  whom  they  are  now  holding  as  enemies  have 
no  purpose  toward  them  except  to  consecrate  their  land  to  liberty 
and  to  open  for  them  a  way  to  happiness,  to  education,  and  to 
enable  them  to  possess  their  country  and  to  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of 
their  own  toil ;  all  the  honors  that  may  come  of  their  honest  exer- 
tions. That  is  the  public  presentation  of  the  case.  There  is  an- 
other side  to  it,  which  shows  that  the  white  man's  burden  is  not 
confined  to  those  on  the  battle  line  in  the  far  East.  There  are 
pale  women,  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  sweethearts,  in  Utah,  in 
Oregon,  in  California,  in  Montana,  in  Washington,  in  Colorado, 
in  Idaho,  in  Kansas,  in  Nebraska,  in  many  another  State,  who 
dread  to  pick  up  the  morning  paper,  lest  its  news  may  break  their 
hearts.  This  has  been  the  white  women's  burden  since  before 
Thymbra,  or  Marathon,  or  Salamis  was  fought,  and  every  ad- 
vance of  the  world  has  been  sanctified  by  women's  tears,  every 
signal  station  along  the  bloody  trail  of  civilization  has  mixed 
with  the  cement  in  its  columns,  the  blood  that  has  oozed  from  the 
aching  hearts  of  sad-browed  women,  whose  burdens  were  none 
the  less  hard  to  bear  tho  their  outcries  were  smothered.  For  their 
sakes,  for  the  sake  of  the  gallant  men  upon  the  fighting  line,  let 
us  hope  that  the  sacrifices  are  about  over ;  that  the  night  is  al- 
most ready  to  give  place  to  a  dawn  which  will  be  filled  with  peace 
and  to  awaken  in  millions  of  hearts  the  songs  of  gratitude  and 
joy." — The  Tribune  (Ind.) ,  Salt  Lake  Cit}\   Utah. 

Legree  and  McKinley. — "There  was  a  book  once  which  was 
eminently  popular  with  the  Republican  Party,  so  popular,  indeed, 
as  to  be  almost  the  political  Bible  of  our  Northern  fellow  citizens. 
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We  refer  to  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. '  In  that  book  the  character  of 
the  Southern  planter  and  slave-owner  was  supposed  to  be  typified 
in  the  person  of  a  human  monster  named  Legree.  If  this  man 
bough'  and  that  slave  happened  to  have  a  love  for  liberty 

and  independence.  Legree  was  supposed  to  be  perfectly  capable 
of  torturing  him,  hunting  him  with  bloodhounds,  and  even  put- 
ting him  to  death.  For  the  con-  of  $20,000,000  Mr. 
McKinley  claims  to  have  acquired  by  purchase  absolute  powers 
of  sovereignty  and  control  over  some  eight  millions  of  human 
beings,  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.  These  people,  native  to 
the  soil,  refuse  to  recognize  their  new  master,  and  evince  a  pref- 
erence for  their  liberty  and  independence.  For  this  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  hunts  them,  not  with  bloodhounds,  but  with  American  sol- 
diers, worthy  of  a  nobler  employment.  He  burns  their  villages, 
devastates  their  fields,  slaughters  them  daily.  In  what  respect 
does  Mr.  McKinley  differ  from  Legree,  unless,  indeed,  that 
which  would  be  a  crime  in  an  individual,  visited  upon  the  person 
of  a  single  offending  slave,  becomes  excusable  in  the  ruler  of  mil- 
lions when  visited  upon  a  few  thousand  of  brown  men  in  a  distant 
land?  Look  at  it  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible  that  history  will  not 
hold  President  McKinley  responsible  for  all  the  present  carnival 
of  blood  in  the  Philippines. 

"But  for  the  President's  persistency  in  requiring,  through  his 
facile  and  subservient  commissioners  at  Paris,  the  cession  of  the 
Philippines  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace  with  Spain, 
we  should  to-day  be  at  peace  \\  ith  all  the  world.  Our  brave  regu- 
lars, after  their  services  and  their  triumphs  in  Cuba,  would  not 
be  sacrificing  their  health  and  their  lives  in  the  distant  Philip- 
pines. Our  brave  volunteers,  enlisted  for  the  war  against  Spain, 
would  not  be  engaged  in  another  and  cruel  war  against  the  Fili- 
pinos. Our  sailors  would  be  relieved  from  their  long  tour  of  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  service  in  tropical  seas.  And  still  the  question 
remains,  what  is  it  all  for,  this  daily  record  of  bloodshed?  Is  it 
to  gratify  the  ambition  of  McKinley  to  be  known  among  the  de- 
stroyers of  mankind,  a  conqueror  by  proxy,  or  the  greed  of  his 
associates,  who  find  a  profit  in  war  and  coin  money  out  of  human 
suffering?" — The  Sun  (hid.),  Baltimore. 

Heroic  in  a  Good  Cause. — "The  American  people  are  proud 
of  their  army  in  the  Philippines.  Hitherto  the  interest  in  its 
work  may  not  have  been  as  keen  as  that  with  which  the  operations 
around  Santiago  were  followed,  for  the  scene  of  the  fighting  is  far 
distant,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  follow  the  movements  of  the 
troops.  But  every  story  of  American  gallantry  and  endurance 
flashed  over  the  wires  shows  that  the  same  great  qualities  that 
have  always  marked  our  army  shine  forth  in  the  troops  fighting 
the  country's  battles  in  the  Philippines.  They  are  doing  their 
work  in  the  good,  old  American  way,  are  brave  in  action,  un- 
daunted in  the  face  of  discouragement,  and  heroically  patient 
under  difficulties.  The  result,  of  course,  can  not  be  in  doubt, 
but  the  country  will  hope  that  it  may  be  brought  about  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  and  with  small  loss  of  life.  For,  tho  we  honor  the 
bravery  of  our  soldiers,  regulars  and  volunteers,  we  must  all  re- 
gret the  sacrifices  which  they  are  called  on  to  make.  But  they  are 
fighting  in  a  good  cause,  and  the  world  will  be  the  better  for  the 
work  that  they  are  now  doing  so  brilliantly." — The  News  (/mi.) , 
Indianapolis. 

Filipino  Bravery. — "The  soldiers  who  served  Aguinaldo  had 
the  advantage  of  fighting  on  the  defensive  and  of  knowing  the 
country  better  than  the  Americans.  The  climate  was  also  m 
their  favor.  Hut  the  difference  in  the  losses  sustained  shows  that 
they  matched.      Few  natives  of  semi-civilized 

01   tav  'lies  would  have  stood  their  ground  so  well,   under 

like  Conditions.       Nothing  mole  1  an  be  asked   of   men.  as  a  test  of 

willingness  to  fight  until  they  die,  and  it  is 

of   the  Malays  in  Luzon  have  been   ready  for  that 
■   iira  very. 
"It  that   the  era  of   the    Filipinos 

much  underestimab  American  officers  who  held 

lands  in  Manila.     Their  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Spaniards 

Of   the   Spanish  sol- 

ier  to  bave  been  due  tot!  ■  and  natu- 

Idipinos  them  be  Spanish  Infantry 

v  work  in  battle,  and  the 

:   their  last  .   against  Spam  were 

I  this  goes  to  show  that  the  solid  resistance  which  they  have 


made  to  the  advance  of  the  American  army  has  not  been  an  ex- 
ceptional manifestation  of  bravery.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  quality 
of  the  natives  as  lighting-men.  But  no  tribes  in  the  Filipino 
stage  of  development  can  defeat  such  soldiers  as  the  men  who 
serve  under  General  Otis,  especially  if  they  are  not  equally  armed. 
"No  matter  how  bravely  Aguinaldo's  troops  behave,  their  de- 
feat is  inevitable,  always.  The  sooner  they  learn  that  lesson  the 
less  bloodshed  will  darken  the  future  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 
—  'The  Leader  (Rep.).  Cleveland. 

Diplomacy  and  Punitive  Expeditions. — "From  reports  that 
come  to  us  from  Manila  it  appears  the  Filipinos  have  had  sense 
enough  to  learn  already  the  difference  between  an  American  and 
a  Spanish  force.  In  the  earlier  fights  the  insurgents  stood  their 
ground  with  some  firmness,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  even  took 
the  offensive  and  attacked  our  lines  with  noother  arms  than  bows 
and  arrows.  They  have  now  abandoned  tactics  of  that  kind  and 
are  fighting  like  fleas  on  the  jump.  They  snap  at  us  in  one  place, 
and  when  we  reach  for  them  they  are  somewhere  else. 

"As  a  consequence  of  these  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents 
our  troops  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  what  are  known  as 
'  punitive  expeditions  ' — that  is  to  say,  detachments  are  sent  out  to 
destroy  property  when  they  can  not  find  the  enemy.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  a  recent  expedition,  after  having  scattered  a  band  of 
Filipinos,  proceeded  to  burn  five  miles  of  huts  and  to  destroy  all 
the  rice  in  the  storehouses  and  the  growing  crops  in  the  fields. 

"Punitive  tactics  are  very  effective  in  civilized  countries  and  in 
the  temperate  zone,  but  are  considerably  less  so  among  semi- 
barbarians  in  the  tropics.  The  Filipino  is  not  much  dismayed  by 
the  destruction  of  his  bamboo  hut,  for  he  can  build  another  with- 
out any  cost  for  raw  material  and  with  no  labor  except  that  of  his 
wife  and  children.  Neither  does  he  care  much  for  his  fields  in  a 
land  where  nature  affords  an  abundant  supply  of  vegetable  food, 
and  where,  owing  to  the  climate,  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
sustain  life  is  very  little. 

"For  these  reasons  it  is  probable  the  settlement  of  the  Philip- 
pine imbroglio  will  depend  more  upon  the  commissioners  sent  out 
by  the  President  than  upon  the  army.  It  is  noted  that  the  natives 
have  been  more  impressed  by  the  kind  treatment  accorded  to  pris- 
oners taken  in  battle  than  by  the  valor  of  our  troops  or  the  dead- 
liness  of  our  arms.  When  it  is  clearly  impressed  upon  them  that 
we  do  not  mean  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  condition  of  wretched- 
ness as  that  imposed  by  Spanish  rule  they  will  probably  be  willing 
to  listen  to  reason  and  accept  our  government  peacefully  as  long 
as  we  remain  in  the  islands. 

"  In  the  mean  time  it  is  certain  that  in  our  dealings  with  a  peo- 
ple whom  Kipling  has  described  as  'half  savage  and  half  child  ' 
we  shall  have  to  humor  them  a  good  deal.  Punishment  for  any 
attack  upon  our  lines  must  of  course  be  swift  and  sharp.  It  will 
never  do  to  let  them  get  the  impression  in  their  minds  that  we  can 
not  whip  them.  At  the  same  time  it  is  going  to  be  so  hard  to 
catch  the  villains  in  order  to  whip  them  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  coaxing  will  be  judicious  in  the  interests  of  economy." — The 
Call  (AY/.),  San  Francisco. 

The  Capture  of  Malolos.— "  The  capture  of  Malolos,  the  capi- 
tal ol  tlie  Philippine  insurgents,  and  the  flight  of  Aguinal' 
his  followers  mark  another  highly  important,  but  not  conclusive, 
stage  in  the  operations  of  the  American  army  of  occupation. 
Happily,  the  American  loss  in  the  advance  upon  the  town  was 
small.  It  was  evident  that  Aguinaldo  had  prepared  to  evacuate 
his  capital  and  bad  no  hope  of  repelling  the  American  assault. 
The  escape  of  Aguinaldo  is  to  be  regretted,  and  we  may  look  for 
harassing,  desultory  warfare  in  the  mountains  of  Luzon  until  the 
head  <>f  the  insurrection  falls  into  our  hands.  Notwithstanding 
the  failure  to  secure  the  elusive  leader  of  the  insurgents,  the  occu- 
pation of  Malolos  gives  a  certain  prestige  to  General  Otis's  plan 
of  Campaign.  It  will  undoubtedly  weaken  Aguinaldo's  authority. 
Apparently  his  army  is  about  to  dissolve  into  predatory,  guerilla 
bands,  capable  Of  indefinite  annoyance  until  they  are  gradually 
captured  and  disarmed.  The  surrender  of  Aguinaldo  and  his 
command  is  among  the  possibilities,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
I  for  at  this  stage  of  affairs.  It  is  said  there  are  some  incli- 
I  that  several  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Luzon  contain 
many  malcontents  dissatisfied  with  Aguinaldo's  rule.  Defections 
of  this  nature  are  likely  to  occur  when  it  becomes  more  widely 
known  that  the  insurgent  capital  has  fallen.  If  the  insurgents 
transfer  then  operations  to  the  mountain  retreats  it  is  intimated 
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that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  dislodge  them  with  native  forces. 
The  American  troops  are  exceedingly  active  in  all  directions 
around  Manila.  The  capture  of  Malolos  is  only  an  important  in- 
cident of  the  campaign.  The  pressure  upon  the  insurgents  will 
not  be  relaxed.  In  a  short  time  it  will  be  known  whether  the 
evasive  Aguinaldo  will  withdraw  to  the  mountains  or  not.  The 
success  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  in  keeping  up  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Spaniards  was  due  largely  to  the  inability  of  the  latter 
to  capture  the  important  leaders.  The  American  army  move- 
ments in  Luzon  are  infinitely  more  active  and  effective  than  were 
those  of  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Philippines,  but  the 
desired  paciiicaiton  of  Luzon  will  not  be  quite  assured  while 
Aguinaldo  is  at  large.  He  has  proven  masterly  in  retreat.  The 
capture  of  Aguinaldo  would  be  worth  more  to  us  as  a  military 
stroke  than  the  devastation  of  aprovince.  Aguinaldo 's  real  capi- 
tal is  where  Aguinaldo  is.  It  is  believed  that  with  his  capture  the 
insurrection  would  collapse,  and  that  he  would  leave  no  able  suc- 
cessor to  his  precarious  power. " —  The  Ledger  (l>ui.  Rep. ) ,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Our  Forces  in  the  Philippines. — "There  are  to-day.  under 
General  Otis,  in  Luzon,  MacArthur's  division  of  four  brigades, 
Wheaton's,  H.  G.  Otis's,  Hale's  and  Hall's,  and  Lawton's  of  two 
brigades,  Ovenshine's  and  King's.  In  the  Wisayas,  at  Iloilo, 
Negros,  and  Cebu  has  been  Miller's  command  of  at  least  two 
regiments,  three  battalions,  and  a  battery.  Within  a  few  days 
we  may  expect  to  hear  of  the  arrival  of  1,600  regulars  now  on  the 
way  to  Manila.  These  various  forces  amount,  in  round  numbers, 
to  31,000  officers  and  men,  or,  allowing  for  recent  losses,  to  30,000. 
During  April  half  a  dozen  regiments  now  under  orders  will  leave 
San  Francisco  for  Manila,  increasing  General  Otis's  force  to  35,- 
000.  Finally,  if  he  needed  them,  he  could  have  a  strong  landing 
party  of  marines  and  bluejackets  from  the  fleet. 

"The  largest  force  we  ever  have  seen  attributed  to  Aguinaldo 
was  35,000,  an  estimate  of  Sixto  Lopez  of  the  Philippine  Junta  in 
this  country.  Last  summer  Aguinaldo's  own  estimate  was  30,000, 
while  General  Greene  at  this  time  said  that  only  about  half  as 
many  were  visible  around  Manila.  Of  course  he  can  resort  to 
conscription,  but  the  effectiveness  of  untrained  natives  obtained 
in  that  way  may  be  imagined.  Opposed  to  our  soldierly  array 
they  might  add  a  leaven  of  demoralization. 

"Apparently,  then,  even  in  numbers  we  have  sufficient,  while 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two  forces  in  efficiency. 
General  Greene  reported  last  August  that  Aguinaldo's  army  con- 
sisted of  young  men  and  boys,  without  artillery  and  without  cav- 
alry, who,  should  they  attack  us,  would  'certainly  be  driven  back 
to  the  hills,'  there  to  indulge  in  guerilla  warfare  while  their  am- 
munition lasted,  which  could  not  be  very  long  under  the  pursuit 
of  our  army  and  the  coast  patrol  of  the  fleet.  Since  then  Agui- 
naldo has  undoubtedly  imported  ammunition,  but  he  has  also 
used  up.  a  good  deal.  He  has  the  benefit  of  knowledge  of  the 
country,  but  our  advantages  in  field-pieces  and  machine-guns  and 
in  the  cooperation  of  the  fleet,  as  well  as  in  organization,  train- 
ing, and  marksmanship,  are  very  great.  The  depletion  of  Agui- 
naldo's army  by  its  losses  must  also  have  been  heavy. 

"The  conclusion  is  that  we  shall  have  all  the  force  we  need  in 
the  Philippines  for  our  work,  especially  as  we  could  easily  add  to 
the  Sixth,  Ninth,  Thirteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Twenty-first  Infantry 
and  the  artillery  regiment,  soon  to  go,  other  reinforcements  of 
regulars.  The  act  of  Congress  specially  provides  for  retaining 
the  volunteers  now  in  the  Philippines  for  six  months,  and  this 
privilege  will  certainly  be  exercised  before  replacing  them  with 
new  volunteers.  The  formal  exchange  of  the  Peace-Treaty  ratifi- 
cations has  yet  to  be  made,  and  even  when  it  is  we  may  expect  to 
find  few  of  our  gallant  volunteers  now  fighting  in  the  Philippines 
quitting  the  colors  before  the  present  campaign  is  over." — The 
Sun  {Rep.),  New  York. 


THE    SEAT    OF    WAR. 


A  SAMOAN   COMMISSION. 

IT  is  announced  from  Washington  that  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion plan  to  settle  long-standing  troubles  and  govern  Samoa 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States.  This  action  followed  the  news  of 
an  eight-day  bombardment  of  native  villages  by  American  and 
British  war-ships  at  Apia.     Phases  of  the  Samoan  troubles  grow- 
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ing  out  of  the  contest  between  Mataaf a  and  Malietoa  Tanu.  claim- 
ants to  the  throne,  have  been  set  fortli  in  the  "  Foreign-Topics  " 
department  of  Tin-  LlTBRARY  1  > i • . t-  - 1  (see  issue  of  -March  [8  in 
particular).  Cable  despatches  state  that  after  a  conference  of  the 
consuls  and  naval  officers  it  was  decided  to  dismiss  the  provi- 
sional government;  Admiral  Kant/.,  of  the  United  States  ship 
Philadelphia,  issued  a  proclamati*  i ig  adherents  of  Ma- 

taafa  to  their  homes;  Herr  Rose,  the  German  consul,  issued  a 
proclamation  upholding  the  provisional  government.  Thereupon 
the  Mataafans  assembled  about  the  city.  Their  leaders  were 
warned  to  evacuate  the  municipality  under  penalty  of  bombard- 
ment by  American  and  British  war-ships,  but  they  attacked 
Malietoans  instead,  and  a  devastating  bombardment  ensued. 
Germans  took  refuge  on  the  German  war-ship  Falke,  which  took 
no  part  in  the  engagement.  It  is  declared  that  the  proposal  of  a 
joint  high  commission  came  from  the  German  Government. 

An  Absurd  Imbroglio. — "No  one  need  lie  awake  contemplating 
the  prospect  of  war  with  Germany  over  the  Sanioan  dispute.  No 
one  of  the  three  powers  concerned  cares  enough  about  either  of 
the  rival  kings  or  their  dusky  subjects  to  allow  itself  to  become 
seriously  embroiled  in  his  behalf.  The  matter  will  be  settled 
diplomatically,  and  whether  Mataafa  or  Malietoa  be  set  up  or  put 
down  will  make  no  great  difference  to  anybody. 

"At  the  same  time  the  incident  illustrates  how  easy  it  is  to  get 
into  trouble  in  trying  to  manage  affairs  in  the  Antipodes,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  for  the  representatives  of  three  different  nations  al- 
ways to  agree  upon  the  right  thing  to  be  done  at  any  given  time. 
The  agreement  between  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  provides  for  concurrent  action  by  the  three  consuls,  but 
when  the  occasion  for  action  arrived  they  could  not  agree. 

"Theoretically,  therefore,  nothing  could  be  done.  Practically 
something  had  to  be  done.  The  German  consul  did  one  thing, 
and  the  British  and  the  American  consuls  did  another  thing. 
Neither  side  seems  to  have  been  right.  It  is  claimed  on  the  one 
side  that  the  German  consul  should  have  respected  the  decision 
of  the  court  which  was  presided  over  by  an  American.  On  the 
other  side  it  is  claimed  that  the  court  transcended  its  powers. 
Both  claims  appear  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  an  absurd  imbroglio, 
but  there  is  no  way  out  except  by  mutual  explanations.  When 
this  trouble  is  settled  prudence  will  suggest  a  revision  of  the  Ber- 
lin agreement,  which  ought  to  be  put  in  some  more  practicable 
form.  The  agreement  was  made  because  each  power  wished,  if 
it  could  not  get  the  islands  for  itself,  at  least  to  keep  them  from 
the  exclusive  control  of  any  other.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
one  power  could  exercise  control  much  better  than  three  and  t<> 
the  advantage  of  all.  But  no  one  of  them,  of  course,  will  be  will- 
ing to  give  way  now."--  The   Times  (///</.),    Philadelphia. 

The  Responsibility  in  Samoa.-  -"  All  of  us  have  been  disturbed 
more  or  less  by  the  necessity  of  killing  Filipinos.  But  that  opera- 
tion is  even  less  adapted  to  try  the  heart  and  the  conscience  than 
the  necessity  which  we  have  now  had  to  face  of  killing  Sanioans. 
Because  the  Samoans.  being  not  Malays  but  Polynesians,  are  a 
gentle,  kindly,  friendly  people,  whom  all  their  visitors,  from 
Herman  Melville  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  have  liked  and  even 

respected,  who  are  not  treacherous  or  guileful.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  killing  a  number  of  these  people  and  burning  their  villages 
is  extremely  onerous.      To  whom  does  it  belong? 

"Evidently  it  belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  represents 

tive  of  Germany  in  Apia.      Germany  has  had  pretty  persistent  bad 

luck  in  its  representation  in  Apia  for  the  past  fiteeen  years,  but 
never  worse  luck  than  now  in  bemg  represented  by  Herr  Rose 

That  deluded  official,  like  Beveral  of  his  predecessors,  seems  to 
have  been  d   that   because  the  German  mercantile  inter 

ests  in  Upolu  were  preponderant,  as  they  undeniably  and  enor 
mottsly  are,  th<  •■  ition  "i  the  German  merchants 

of  a  i 
on  by  the  repr<  iny  in  Upolu.     To 'denounce' 

Lty  is  an  act  of  high  be  German  consul  at 

Apia,  in  a  moment  of  vinous,  or   more  probably  of  'maltes. 
•■n,    m    the   Company    of    h  baS    been    led    - 

sume  this  high  p  en  encouraged  to  this 

German  who  was  v President  of  the 

Mini.  I'd.'    and    who.    i J j •  •  on    of    that 

.   promptly   and    most    indecorously    identified    himsel: 


German,  forgetting  or  ignoring  that  he  was  no  more  a  represen- 
tative of  Germany  than  of  Great  Britain  or  of  .he  United  States. 
"The  immediate  responsibility  is  thus  upon  the  German  consul. 
Until  he  is  disavowed  or  removed,  for  plain  violation  of  the 
.  we  tan  not  consider  any  other.  But  behind  this  is  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  the  chief  justice  rendered  a  wrong  and  unbiased 
decision.  It  was  not  the  business  of  the  German  consul  todispute 
a  decision  which  by  the  treaty  was  clearly  confided  to  the  chief 
justice.  It  was  his  business  to  register  his  protest  with  his  own 
Government.  He  has  gone  altogether  the  wrong  way  to  work, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  all  the  bloodshed  ami  destruction  that 
have  ensued.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Mataafa  is  the  real  king 
of  Samoa,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  chief  justice  to  rec- 
ognize that  fact.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  Germany  has  disavowed 
or  withdrawn  Rose,  it  will  be  our  business  to  disavow  and  to  ac- 
cede to  the  withdrawal  of  Chambers.  When  these  things  have 
been  done  peace  will  have  been  restored  in  Samoa.  Happily  the 
temper  of  the  German  Government,  as  recently  displayed,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  that  Government  will  do  its  part  toward  this  restora- 
tion."—  The  Times  (J nil.).  New  York. 


PROGRESS   OF   THE    BEEF    INQUIRY. 

BEFORE  the  end  of  six  weeks'  investigation  by  the  Military 
Court  of  Inquiry  (see  The  LlTBRARY  DIGEST,  February  25), 
the  newspapers,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  assumed  that  the 
substance  of  General  Miles 's  charges,  that  bad  beef  had  been 
forced  upon  the  soldiers  during  the  war,  had  been  proved  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  A  number  of  papers  published  in  Chicago,  the 
center  of  the  meat-packing  industry,  which  early  in  the  investiga- 
tion predicted  that  the  court  would  find  General  Miles  worthy  of 
censure  instead  of  finding  evidence  detrimental  to  the  great 
packing-houses,  later  took  occasion  to  criticize  Commissary- 
General  Eagan  when  they  commented  at  all  upon  the  progress  of 
the  inquiry.  The  New  York  Sun,  one  of  the  chief  critics  of  Gen- 
eral Miles,  began  to  question  the  commanding  general's  motives 
for  taking  up  the  matter,  to  which,  it  was  alleged,  he  did  not  give 
sufficient  attention  at  the  time  when  suffering  was  being  endured. 
During  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  General  Miles  became  represented 
before  the  court  by  Major  Lee,  as  counsel,  and  it  was  through  wit- 
nesses called  by  him  or  cross-questioned  by  him  that  the  bulk  of 
the  evidence,  quoted  as  conclusive  by  the  press,  was  brought  out. 
The  court  held  sessions  in  Washington  and  New  York,  and  visited 
packing  establishments  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City, 
where  testimony  was  also  taken.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
inquiry  and  an  official  verdict  upon  all  the  evidence  (published, 
presumably,  but  in  part  in  the  newspapers)  we  quote  a  number  of 
editorial  conclusions  drawn  at  this  time  : 

The  People's  Mind  Now  Made  Up.  —  "General  Miles's  public 

statements  as  to  a  part  of  the  food  supplied  to  our  troops  in  the 
late  war  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  popular  mind.  It  is 
putting  the  tact  very  mildly  to  say  that  this  impression  was  not 
effaced  by  the  report  of  the  so-called  war  board,  nor  by  Eagan's 
blustering  and  blackguardly  denials,  nor  by  the  proceedings  at 
the  court-martial.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  General  Miles  vio- 
lated army  etiquette  when   he  told   his  story  about  that  uneatable 

to  the  newspapers.  The  round-robin  at  Santiago  was  dis- 
tinctly unmilitary,  for  that  matter,  but  it  saved  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  American  soldiers.  Day  by  day  the  published  absl 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  court  of  inquiry  have  been 
strengthening  the  popular  conviction  that  unlit  food  was  issued  to 
•die    troops    last    year,    as    General    Mdcs   alleges,    and    Governor 

■  veil's  testimony  Saturday  morning  has  clinched  and  riveted 

it.  The  111  iml  of  the  American  people  is  now  made  up  on  the 
question  of  tact,  and  any  efforts  to  change  it  will  be  equally  futile 

and  foolish 

"  I'   WOUld    have    been  a  much  wiser   line   of   action    for  the  com 
missary  general    frankly   to   admit   that    in    the  hurry  and  hurly- 
burly  of  preparation  tor  war  a  number  of  things  went  wrong,  and 

to  throw  himself  upon  the  forgiveness  of  ins  very  good  natured 

countrymen.  If  he  had  done  his  work  thoroughly  well,  they 
would  have  given  him  unstinted  praise.      As   tilings  arc,   Kagan's 
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six  years'  vacation  on  full  pay  does  not  satisfy  their  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  can  not  be  made  to  satisfy  it.  The  Secretary  of  War 
made  a  serious  and  very  gratuitous  mistake — not  his  first  —  when 
he  constituted  himself  Kazan's  sponsor  and  champion  as  against 
the  major-general  commanding  the  army.  It  was  wholly  unnec- 
essary   and  wholly  unwise. 

"President  McKinley  now  enjoys  an  enviable  popularity,  lie 
prizes  it,  with  good  reason.      He  should  take  diligent  care  of  it. 

"Sindbad  the  Sailor  earned  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  his  back 
for  a  while,  but  he  didn't  do  it  voluntarily,  and  he  freed  himself 
as  soon  as  lie  could." — The  C our  ant  (Rep.),  Hartford. 

War  Department  on  the  Defensive  — "  The  Army  and  Navy 

Journal  says  :  It  is  believed  in  the  navy  that  canned  beef  re- 
jected by  the  navy  inspectors  was  subsequently  accepted  by  the 
army.  The  navy  inspectors  declare  that  much  of  the  beef  offered 
to  them  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  but  as  there  was  no  relaxa- 
tion in  the  usual  rules  for  inspection  its  deficiencies  were  promptly 
discovered.  ' 

"  Whether  it  is  true  or  not  that  beef  rejected  by  the  navy  was 
purchased  by  the  army,  it  is  certainly  true  that  bad  beef  was 
bought  for  the  army,  and  that  no  bad  beef  was  bought  for  the 
navy.  And  the  plain  reason  is  that  the  navy  inspection  was  effec- 
tive, while  the  army  inspection  was  lax  and  inefficient.  This  fact 
places  the  blame  for  the  army  poor  beef  way  up  in  the  War  De- 
partment— unless  the  department  can  manage  to  throw  such  blame 
off  upon  subordinate  inspectors,  by  showing  that  they  neglected 
or  shirked  their  duty  or  were  corrupted  by  the  packers.  As  yet 
no  effort  has  been  made  by  the  War  Department  to  throw  the 
blame  upon  subordinates.  The  efforts  of  that  department  have 
rather  been  directed  to  proving  that  none  of  the  beef  supplied  to 
the  army  was  bad,  but  that  such  of  it  as  was  unfit  to  eat  was  made 
so  by  unavoidable  exposure  to  a  tropical  climate.  However,  the 
testimony  already  taken  before  the  Miles  Court  of  Inquiry  dis- 
proves this  theory  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  shows  that  a  goodly 
percentage  of  the  beef  was  poor  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  con- 
tractors, and  that  it  was  passed  by  lax  inspection.  Thus  the 
War  Department  is  placed  on  the  defensive.  What  action  will 
Secretary  Alger  take  to  meet  this  issue?" — The  Tribune  {Rep.), 
Minneapolis. 

"Beef  and  Bureaucrats." — "Governor  Roosevelt  yesterday 
added  his  testimony  to  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  before 
the  Court  of  Inquiry  showing  that  the  canned  roast  beef,  so-called, 
was  absolutely  unfit  for  human  food.  It  is  the  same  story  every- 
where. In  every  city  where  the  court  goes  officers  and  men  unite 
in  saying  that  the  beef  made  them  ill.  And  the  more  that  is 
learned  about  the  process  of  its  canning  the  more  indignant  people 
become  that  their  sons  and  brothers  fighting  for  their  country 
should  have  been  compelled  to  eat  the  culled  beeves  of  the  pack- 
ing-houses, put  up  by  a  process  which  removed  much  of  the  beef 
essence  that  made  the  meat  palatable  and  even  nourishing.   .  .   . 

"In  view  of  all  this  evidence  it  is  interesting  to  recall  how  Gen- 
eral Beaver  and  his  colleagues  of  the  War  Investigating  Commis- 
sion 'disposed  of'  this  question.  Any  review  of  their  report  in 
comparison  with  the  facts  since  developed  furnishes  a  complete 
justification  of  those  who  were  charged  with  being  enemies  of  the 
packing  industry  and  fomenters  of  discord  in  the  army  because 
they  would  not  accept  the  verdict  of  that  commission  as  a  final 
judgment  on  the  case 

"The  Court  of  Inquiry  recently  learned  that  in  one  of  the  pack- 
ing-houses employees  had  put  the  government  inspection  stamp 
on  goods,  and  that  there  was  no  certainty,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
that  meat  bearing  this  stamp  had  actually  passed  government  in- 
spection. The  commission,  however,  accepted  the  existence  of 
the  regulation  as  a  guaranty  that  it  was  enforced,  and  reported 
that  'great  care  is  taken  in  the  securement  of  these  stamps. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  remain  loose  about  the  office  or  the  abat- 
toir, and  stringent  rules  in  this  regard  are  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  inspector.'  The  commission  concluded  that  'this 
furnishes  a  guaranty  for  the  quality  of  the  canned  meat, '  a  piece 
of  logic  which  goes  all  to  pieces  in  face  of  the  proof  that  for  all  its 
a  prior i  guaranties  of  quality  the  canned  beef  was  actually  bad. 
In  summing  up  the  result  of  their  investigation  of  beef  the  com- 
missioners said  :  'After  careful  consideration  we  find  that  canned 
meat,  as  issued  to  the  troops,  was  generally  of  gocd  quality,  was 
properly  prepared,  and  contained  no  deleterious  substance.  At 
times  probably  material  of  a  poor  quality  is  issued ;   in  one  of  the 


cans  sent   to  us  and  examined   by  the  chemist  a  large  amount  of 
gristle  w  as  found.  ' 

"This  was  the  character  given  to  meat  since  characterized  as 
fertilizer  and  beef -extract  refuse  and  putrid  flesh  canned  with 
maggots  in  it.  It  is  the  same  meat  that  Governor  Roosevelt  de- 
clares to  have  been  absolutely  unfit  for  human  food.  No  doubt 
the  commissioners  meant  well.  They  were  loath  to  believe  that 
contractors  were  dishonest  or  our  army  system  of  purchasing  and 
inspecting  defective.  It  was  simpler  to  conclude  that  a  few  'ten- 
derfoot '  militia  soldiers  were  notional  about  their  food.  The 
commissioners'  mistake  was  too  great  faith  in  routine  and  an  in- 
disposition for  radical  measures.  They  were  believers  in  bureau- 
cracy, and  it  is  this  danger  of  making  a  fetish  of  bureaucracy 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  beef 
inquiry." — The  Tribune  (Rep.),  New  York. 

A  Costly  Lesson. — "The  army-beef  scandal  does  more  than 
expose  the  criminal  incapacity  of  the  War  Department.  It  exhib- 
its the  packing  interest  of  the  West  in  the  character  of  those  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  stress  of  war  to  cheat  their  own 
Government,  and  who  would  sacrifice  the  lives  of  the  soldiers  to 
contribute  to  their  money  profits.  The  whole  world  now  knows 
of  it,  and  the  commercial  character  of  the  whole  nation  has  been 
smirched  by  it. 

"The  comment  of  Europe  is  that  it  is  a  bit  of  characteristic 
Yankee  trickery,  and  the  effect  can  not  but  be  injurious  not  alone 
to  our  provision-export  trade,  but  to  all  our  export  trade.  We 
have  been  famed  in  the  world's  markets  for  our  cleverness  in 
adapting  goods  to  the  whims  of  customers  and  for  making  and 
charging  a  good  price  for  goods  which  appear  to  be  better  than 
they  are.  These  'prime-roast-beef'  labels  and  'preservatine ' 
painted  sides  of  meat  are  exactly  in  harmony  with  foreign  im- 
pressions of  the  American  industrial  character,  and  must  have  the 
effect  of  reviving  foreign  distrust  of  Yankee  goods  and  of  the 
representations  accompanying  them. 

"This  is  what  the  blind  greed  of  the  packing  interest,  which 
has  stopped  neither  at  cheating  the  Government  nor  sacrificing 
the  lives  of  soldiers  to  swell  its  profits,  has  been  able  to  do  in  one 
short  summer's  campaign,  and  the  lesson  ought  not  to  be  lost 
upon  American  trade  in  general.  It  shows  again,  and  most  im- 
pressively, that  honesty  is  not  only  good  morals,  but  the  best 
policy." — The  Republican  (Jnd.),  Springfield. 

Nub  of  the  Controversy. — "Testimony  given  in  the  beef  in- 
quiry shows  that  'rush  orders  '  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception.    Samples  were  so  submitted  and  purchases  made,  but  so 


HE  OUGHT  TO  KNOW. 


The  Shark  (off  the  coast  of  Cuba)  :  "  Say,  Russ,  if  you  want  any  tes- 
timonials on  that  beef  just  send  for  me.  I'll  bet  I  ate  more  of  it  than  any- 
body else."— 7"/^ Journal,  Minneapolis. 
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here  was  no  in  ire  that  the  Govern- 

ment was  getting  goods  according  to  sample.     Another  no) 
feature  is  the  disclosure  that  while  Col.  O.  M.  Smith,  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Commissary  Department,  was  in  Chicago  for  the  ex- 
press pur;'  aking  beef  pui 

quality  '  was  purchased  by  Commis  ESagan  on  orders 

wired  from  Washington.     Ava  or  two  cents  a  pound 

in  the  prices  could  not  be  explained  by  the  witness,  who  merely 
said  that  the  cheaper  purchases  were  made  direct  from  Wash- 
ing1. 

"AH  this  would  excite  but  lil 
General  Bagan  and  his  as  Everybody  knows  that  it  is  a 

big  undertaking  to  provision  an  army  through  inexperienced  offi- 
cials, and  it  wa  that  some  unwholesome 
meats  would  find  their  way  to  the  military  camps.  It  is  invari 
ably  the  case,  and  the  location  of  the  army  in  a  torrid  climate 
added  to  the  pro  for  spoiled  beef.  When  the  'old-stock  ' 
beef  was  transferred  to  a  hot  climate  and  kept  at  a  temperature 
ranging  f:  atural  that  it  should 
ferment  and  make  mischief  with  the  stomachs  of  the  consumers. 

"What  attracted  attention  to  the  matter  and  compelled  an  in- 
vestigation was  the  vehement  denials  of  the  War  Department  that 
any  bad  beef  had  been  sent  to  the  soldiers  and  its  persistence  in 
keeping  up  the  canned-beef  supply,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  reported  a  cheaper  and  better  source  of 
supply  right  in  the  enemy's  country.  The  War  Department  has 
insisted  all  the  time  that  the  beef  supplied  to  the  soldiers  was 
sweet  and  wholesome,  in  tlat  denial  to  the  statements  of  thousands 
of  consumers.  The  evidence  of  the  purchasing  agent  of  the  Com- 
missary Department  shows  beyond  cavil  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment did  not  know,  having  purchased  by  sample.  No  inspection 
was  made  to  insure  that  the  proper  goods  were  delivered.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  seem  that  the  evidence  of  the  men  who  con- 
sumed the  beef  ought  to  stand.  That  of  the  War  Department, 
which  rests  upon  a  mere  assumption,  would  not  be  entertained  by 
a  civil  court  for  one  moment." —  The  Evening  News  (hid. ) ,  De- 
troit. 

Find  the  Responsible  Agents. —  "Further  testimony  as  to  the 
unfitness  of  the  canned  roast  beef  supplied  as  an  army  ration  dur- 
ing the  recent  war  would  seem  to  be  mere  supererogation  and  the 
taking  of  it  a  waste  of  time.  Enough  has  been  ascertained  to 
convince  practically  everybody  that  that  ration  was  inexpressibly 
bad,  that  it  sickened  the  soldiers,  that  it  could  not  be  relied  upon 
in  any  degree.  ...  In  short,  the  evidence  is  appallingly  cumu- 
lative to  the  point  that  the  canned  roast  beef  sold  to  the  army  was 
a  disgustingly  unlit  ration. 

"  Who  was  responsible  for  the  choice  of  this  ration?     Who,  in 
fact,  determined   to  accept  it,  knowing   that  it  involved  all   the 
chances  for  spoiling  which  have  been  shown  to  have  been  so  nu- 
merous?    What  officer  of  the  army  blundered — to  put  the  case 
mildly— into  believing  that  canned  roast  beef  would  form  an  ac- 
ceptable army  food  ?     These  questions  are  now  the  only  ones  in 
which  the  public  is  interested.     The  court  of  inquiry  may  go  to 
Omaha,   to  any  other  center  of  the  meat  industry,  may  hear  vol- 
umes of  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  the  product  m  time  of 
as  to  the  processes  of  preparation,  as  to  the  quality  ot    the 
lied  to  the  army.      It  can  not  approach  the  real  function 
for  which   it  was  assembled,  however,  until   it  gets  down   to  the 
ial   responsibility   for  this  awful   mistake.      If 
ignorance  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  blunder,  it  should  be  punished 
tanner  to  teach  a  lesson  to  all   others  who  may  now  or  here- 
trusted  with  the  duty  of  choosing  army  foods.      If  there 
were  •  r  collusion  between  the  meat-packers  and  the  otli 

"f   this  branch   of  the   service,  that  fact  should,  il 

and  criminal  proceedings  should  follow. " 
—  /'//<•  Star  (l»<l  I .   Washington. 

Two  Views  of  a  War-Department  Order.     "There    has  just 

assigned  to 

'.I   War.      This 
•    the   ins;,. 

ed  to  hunl 

Officer*   that   tin- 
not  wish  !• 

•  ■n   for    this 


from  punishment.     What  possible  motive  can  he  have  for  identi- 
,   himself  and   his  reputation  with  the  canned 'roast  beef  ? 
.   .    .    The  extraordinary  thing,  the  insoluble  mystery,  is  that  when 
the  primary  responsibility  for  all  thisrested  upon  General  Eagan. 
.try  Alger  should  have  chosen  to  support  Eagan  and  to  fight 
every  man   who   tried   to  bring  to  light  the   facts  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the   l'ostmaster -General    [quoting  the  Philadelphia 
Pt  ei  I  | ,  are  '  now  so  established  that  they  are  universally  accepted. ' 
Why  did  not  Mr.  Alger  let  the  army  prove  what  it  could  against 
-  ibsistence  Department,  and,  if  it  made  out  a  case,  join  in 
the  hue  and  cry  against  Eagan  ?     lie  could  have  escaped  responsi- 
bility even  for  Eagan's  appointment  as  commissary  -general,  for 
the  promotion  was  in  the  regular  order  of  seniority.      Why  should 
the  Administration  be  compromised  by  Eagan  and  the  beef  con- 
s?" — The  Journal  of  Commerce  (/•/«.),  New  York. 

"Almost  from  time  immemorial  there  has  been  antagonism  be- 
tween the  civil  and  the  military  authorities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Nor  is  such  antagonism  peculiar  to  our  own  War  Depart- 
ment, but  it  may  often  be  seen  in  other  nations.  It  seems  to  be 
a  natural  state  of  enmity  or  of  jealousy,  the  result  of  making  the 
military  subordinate  to  the  civil  power.  .  .  .  Every  now  and  then 
the  military  gentlemen  have  to  be  reminded  by  a  peremptory 
order  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is  their  chief. 

"As  the  public  knows,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  friction 
between  General  Miles  and  Secretary  Alger  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Administration,  and  General  Miles  has  on  several  occasions 
given  orders  in  direct  conflict  with  prior  orders  of  the  Secretary. 
While  the  war  was  in  progress  the  Secretary  submitted  to  this 
assumption,  but  several  recent  instances  have  demanded  that  he 
reassert  the  authority  of  the  war  office.  He  has  accordingly  is- 
sued an  order  that  'hereafter  no  chief  or  acting  chief  of  staff  corps 
shall  be  detailed  or  ordered  to  any  duty  by  any  authority  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. ' 

"The  immediate  cause  of  this  order  is  undoubtedly  the  action 
of  acting  Inspector-General  Garlington,  who  is  accompanying  the 
beef-inquiry  commission,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  find- 
ing evidence  to  support  the  charges  made  by  General  Miles  in  his 
testimony  before  the  War  Commission.  It  is  rather  strange  that 
an  officer  of  the  staff  should  be  detailed  to  find  evidence  discred- 
iting his  superior  officers  in  the  government.  That  duty,  if  it  be 
a  duty,  should  devolve  on  some  one  else. 

"The  Secretary  is  quite  within  his  rights  in  making  the  order. 
He  should  know  where  his  staff  officers  are  and  what  they  are 
doing.  The  war  office  is  supreme." — The  Evening  Post  (Ind. 
Rep.) ,  Chicago. 


POLITICAL   PARTIES    IN    CUBA. 

IT  is  fascinating  to  watch  a  republic  come  into  being  and  its 
people  gradually  crystallize  into  political  parties.  That  is 
what  is  happening  now  in  Cuba.  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Small,  of 
;ia,  well  known  as  a  preacher  and  journalist,  is  now  chap- 
lain of  the  Third  United  States  Volunteer  Engineers,  and  is 
ing  on  the  staff  of  General  Bates  in  Santa  Clara  province.  From 
Cienfuegos,  in  that  province,  he  writes  to  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion an  intensely  interesting  and  valuable  letter  describing  the 
political  cleavageof  the  Cuban  people..  According  to  Mr.  Small, 
there  are  now  four  parties  in   Cuba.      The  largest   is  the  Gomez 

,  who  will  accept  any  policy  Gomez  may  propose;    the 

Democratic     Party    contains    those    who    favor    a    conservative. 

limited-suffrage  republic;  the  Maceo  faction  is  the  Negro  Party; 

and   the  fourth,  which  has  been    dubbed  the  "Yankeetilo"  Party, 
contains  most  of  th<  operty-holdera,  and  favors  annexa- 

tion to  the  United  States.     Mr.  Small's  description  of  the-. 
•  and  tbeii  -  is  as  follows  : 

"To-day  J  OU  can  hear  the  Cubans   talking  of  the  Gomez  Party. 
the  I1'  Party,  the  Maceo  faction,  and  the   annexationists, 

lam    of    the   opinion    that   all    of   these   terms   have  a  basis   in  the 
of   the   politicians,  and   that  they  will   cut  mi 

i  've  politics-  of  the   island   under  self-govern- 

11H  lit. 

"The  Come/  i\- now  the  largest  of  the   factions. 

They    are    the    people    who   believe    that    Maximo   Gomez    is 'the 
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father  of  Cuba  Libre,'  and  that  by  reason  of  his  military  position 
and  his  long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  he  is  the  man  of 
destiny  and  should  be  given  the  headship  of  the  new  government. 
He  is  the  object  of  their  most  enthusiastic  hero-worship,  and 
whatever  he  says  is  accepted  instantly  as  the  proper  thing.  If  he 
should  assume  a  dictatorship  they  are  so  blindly  attached  to  him 
that  they  would  agree  at  once  that  a  dictatorship  is  the  only  avail- 
able thing.  But  as  he  counsels  concord,  the  wiping  out  of  past 
differences,  and  the  acquittance  of  revenges  for  past  conduct  in 
the  war  period,  his  followers  all  agree  that'Az  union'  between 
all  factions  is  the  one  thing  desirable  ;  that  Gomez  should  be  made 
President,  and  that  everybody  should  work  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  realize  whatever  policy  he  may  adopt. 

"Gomez  desires  to  maintain  in  the  open  air,  as  it  were,  an  atti- 
tude of  profuse  gratitude  toward  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  its  interference  and  help  to  drive  out  the  Spaniards. 
He  shrewdly  realizes  the  value  of  having  the  great  republic  as  a 
friend  hardly  in  time  of  need.  But  he  is  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
free  Cuba,  and  anxious  that,  while  he  is  himself  yet  alive,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  organization  and  direction  of  the  republic.  He 
does  not  want  the  authority  of  the  United  States  prolonged  an- 
other hour  in  Cuba,  and  in  his  heart,  albeit  for  less  acrid  reasons, 
he  will  be  as  glad  to  see  the  last  transport  of  American  troops 
leave  the  island  as  he  was  to  see  the  last  shipload  of  Spaniards 
clear  from  this  harbor  of  Cienf  uegos.  Gomez  believes  the  Cubans, 
under  his  guidance,  are  fully  competent  to  establish  and  safely 
conduct  a  free  and  independent  Republican  form  of  government, 
and  he  wants  to  go  at  the  job  as  speedily  as  possible.  For  that 
reason  he  is  sticking  to  his  motto  :  'Cuba  for  the  Cubans,'  and 
'thank  you  and  good-by  '  to  the  Americans. 

"There  is  a  Democratic  Party  in  the  island.  Not  such  a  democ- 
racy as  we  have  in  the  United  States.  This  Democratic  Party  is 
the  faction  that  holds  to  the  ideals  of  popular  government,  under 
constitutional  limitations,  and  under  such  philosophic  policies  as 
will  insure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  lead- 
ers of  this  party  have  been  followers  of  Gomez  in  war,  fierce 
fighters  themselves  for  freedom,  but  in  politics  they  are  reaction- 
ary, not  to  say  superconservative.  In  fact,  our  Southern  Demo- 
crats are  fair  prototypes  of  these  Cuban  Democrats ;  because 
this  Cuban  Democrat  believes  that  the  people  of  intelligence  and 
character  in  the  island  should  constitute  the  governing  class; 
should  make  the  laws  and  administer  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. He  does  not  believe  in  universal  suffrage,  in  unrestricted 
majority  rule,  in  equal,  political,  and  social  rights,  and  in  the 
verdict  of  the  mob  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  whether  dic- 
tated by  passion  or  purchased  with  gold.  He  fears  the  negro, 
the  ignorant  majority,  the  communism  that  is  so  often  the  lex 
tton  scripta  of  successful  rebellion,  and  he  will  resist  all  these  in 
the  future  politics  of  Cuba. 

"This  party  may  not  now  be  the  strongest  in  poiat  of  numbers, 


but  it  represents  the  cultured,  thoughtful,  and  really  progressive 
element  of  the  native  Cubans.  Its  prominence  and  power  will 
g tow  rapidly  whenever  the  politics  of  the  island  becomes  active 
and  contestant.  It  is,  so  to  phrase  it,  'the  white  man's  party'  in 
Cuba. 

"The  Maceo  faction  is  the  Negro  Party.  It  is  the  element  made 
up  from  the  ex-slaves,  the  native  and  imported  free  negroes,  and 
those  negrophilists  of  the  white  and  half-breed  races  who  believe 
in  'no  color  line  '  and  that  a  negro  is  as  good  as  a  white  man  and 
generally  a  great  deal  better !  The  betrayed  and  murdered 
Antonio  Maceo  is  their  martyr-hero,  and  in  his  name,  because  of 
his  valor  and  fame  in  the  Cuban  war,  they  claim  the  right  to  'run 
things  in  Cuba.'  The  leaders  of  this  party,  especially  those  of 
them  who  hold  rank  in  the  army,  are  very  much  in  evidence. 
They  insist  upon  full  recognition  in  all  public  functions,  and  in 
their  public  speeches  they  avow  most  fiercely  their  purpose  to  see 
that  no  race  distinctions  shall  exist  in  Cuba — that  'there  shall  be 
neither  blacks  nor  whites,  but  only  Cubans  !  ' 

"This  faction  is  sure  to  give  much  trouble  to  the  politicians, 
and  their  aggressive  demands  will  largely  hamper  conservative 
statesmanship,  if  any  of  that  rare  commodity  should  become  mani- 
fest in  the  situation.  There  is  a  possibility  that  this  faction  may 
obtain  control  in  national  politics.  If  it  should  do  so,  the  result 
will  be  a  deadly  blight  upon  the  interests  of  the  island  and  in  the 
end  there  will  come  repetitions  of  the  chaotic  and  bloody  eras  of 
Haitian  and  San  Domingoan  history.  The  only  safeguard  against 
these  people  and  their  possible  'rule-or-ruin  '  policies  is  a  qualified 
plebiscite  for  the  assembly  to  make  a  constitution,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  suffrage  by  the  constitution  so  as  to  eliminate  from 
political  verdicts  the  voices  of  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  irre- 
sponsible factors  of  the  population. 

"The  last  party  I  mentioned  is  the  '  Yankeefilo  '  Party,  as  they 
are  insultingly  called  by  the  ultra-Cubanites.  This  party  is  made 
up  of  the  '  extranjeros,'  or  immigrants  who  have  become  resi- 
dents and  citizens  of  Cuba  in  times  past.  They  are  either  natives 
of,  or  the  descendants  of  natives  of,  the  United  States,  England, 
Scotland,  Germany,  or  other  lesser  countries  of  Europe.  Most 
of  these  people  are  heavy  holders  of  property,  have  substantial 
incomes  from  investments,  are  the  mediators  of  foreign  capitalists 
in  the  exploiting  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  enter- 
prises in  the  island.  Many  of  them  go  abroad  every  year  for 
travel  and  recreation,  and  their  children  have  been  educated  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe.  They  comprise,  largely,  the  social 
elite  and  the  learned  professional  class.  And  just  now  a  large 
portion  of  this  party  is  made  up  of  the  Spaniards  and  Spanish 
sympathizers  who  must  remain  residents  of  Cuba.  All  these  are 
agreed  that  the  Cuban  majority  is  incapable  of  any  long-sustained 
effort  at  self-government.  They  look  upon  them,  in  the  language 
of  Kipling,  as 'half  devil  and  half  child.'  With  well-informed 
iudgment  and  unimpeachable  experiecce  the  wise  men  of   this 
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— The  Herald,  New  York. 
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party  look  forward  to  the  absolute  failure  of  any  form  of  govern- 
ment devised  by  Cuban  wisdom  and  administered  by  Cuban  wit. 
In  this  spirit  of  prophecy  and  this  certitude  of  political  predesti- 
narianism  they  are  of  one  opinion — that  the  vain  effort,  the  sure 
enmities,  and  the  certain  ruin  of  the  tentative  '  republica  Cubana  ' 
should  be  sensibly  and  boldly  avoided  and  the  island  with  all  its 
splendid  possibilities  at  once  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

"At  the  present  moment  these  people  are  at  a  desperate  dis- 
count with  the  military  and  civil  politicians.  They  are  passing 
the  ordeal  of  epithet  and  execration.  They  are  the  'cowards  '  and 
cranks  '  of  the  Cuban  situation.  But  there  will  come  a  day  when 
wisdom  will  be  justified  and  their  prophecies  will  crystallize  into 
history. 

"These  paragraphs  will  present  to  you  the  inchoate  expectant 
conditions  of  present  Cuban  politics.  What  changes  may  come 
when  the  kaleidoscope  begins  to  turn  no  man  can  safely  forecast." 


AGRICULTURE'S    DEMAND    FOR    EXPANSION. 

WHILE  leading  agricultural  papers  have  opposed  a  policy  of 
territorial  expansion,  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  of  the  well- 
known  speakers  before  the  farmers'  organizations  in  this  country, 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Powell,  of  Clinton,  N.  Y. ,  declares  that  our  agri- 
cultural interests  have  been  the  teacher  of  expansion  as  the  best 
policy.  In  a  recent  address  before  the  Central  New  York  Farm- 
ers' Club  (published  in  The  Herald,  Utica)  Mr.  Powell  said  in 
part : 

"The  real  problem  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
not  one  of  territorial  expansion,  but  one  of  industrial  expansion. 
This  was  crowding  upon  us  long  before  the  war — what  to  do  with 
our  surplus  crops.  While  the  government  was  carefully  protec- 
ting our  home  markets  for  our  own  producers,  the  fact  became 
palpable  that  the  home  market  was  inadequate.  Agriculture 
finally  ran  over,  and  began  a  career  of  foreign  expansion.  Manu- 
facturers seeing  that  protection,  which  kept  them  at  home,  had 
only  created  a  succession  of  gluts;  and  by  drawing  capital,  had 
enormously  increased  competition,  also  began  to  press  toward 
the  shores.  Manufacturers  are  now  as  eager  to  get  out  of  the 
country  as  the  agriculturists.  The  war  came  in  as  an  incident 
only,  and  with  it  came  an  astonishing  breakdown  of  barriers  in 
the  way  of  expansion. 

"The  determination  of  Mr.  Cleveland  to  establish  free  trade, 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  expansion,  would  have  been  comi- 
cal had  it  not  been  so  tragic.  The  effort  of  Mr.  McKinley  to  sus- 
tain protection  and  allow  expansion  was  equally  contradictory. 
Hut  the  difference  was  here;  Mr.  McKinley  proved  teachable,  and 
adapted  his  action  to  events,  while  Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  incar- 
nation of  stubbornness.  During  the  Administration  of  the  latter 
we  declined  Hawaii,  refused  to  aid  Cuba,  came  near  righting 
England  over  a  false  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  de- 
veloped Coxeyism,  and  borrowed  money  every  six  months  to  keep 
from  national  bankruptcy.  But  the  starving  farmers,  in  despera- 
tion, determined  to  get  at  the  foreign  market.  Reaching  the  ocean 
and  finding  our  American  shipping  had  been  protected  out  of  ex- 
istence, they  hired  foreign  ships,  until  exports  grew  so  enormously 
that  the  balance  of  trade  swung  around  in  our  favor.  In  1805 
it   was  |8o, OOO.OOO  to  our  credit;    1  00,000;    111 

Dearly  $400,000,000 ;  in  1  *oS,  over  $600,000,000. 

"My  very  first  argument,  therefore,  for  expansion  is  that  it  is 
essential  to  national  industrial  health.  Growth  or  decay  is  a  law 
of  nature.  If  you  adopt  the  principle  of  contraction,  financial 
misery  is  sure  to  follow  ,  and  as  agriculture  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  other  industries  the  weight  of  the  burden  falls  upon  the  farm- 
But  to-day.  under  the  principle  of  expansion,  protected  in- 
dustries are  worse  off  than  the  unprotected.  The-  secretary  of  the 
Wool  Grower*'  Association  writes  to  England  :   '  I  should  be  sorry 

for  you,  if  I  thought  your  wool  manufacturers  were  in  as  unhappy 
a  condition  as  those  in  the  United  States.'     The  manufacturer 

now  feels  that  he  must  follow  the   farmer  and  get  out  of  his  pro- 

I  home  market.     He  must  have  the  world  market,     [can 
not  see  that  there  is  any  difference  between  trade  duty  and 

'The  field  is  the  world.'      (bid   never  made  us  to  fence  off 

.  id  thrive  by  ourselves 

"The  argument  of  Contraction ists,  that  we   have  enough   to  do 

ourselves,  proves  too  much.     Por  in  th 


our  foreign  missions  should  be  given  up,  and  our  foreign  colleges 
be  closed.  We  should  concentrate  our  work  on  ourselves,  relig- 
iously, educationally,  and  politically.  It  would  be  the  greatest 
blunder  ever  made.  If  we  wait  for  a  millennium  in  our  own  coun- 
try, before  going  abroad  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  the 
principles  of  free  government,  we  shall  wait  till  the  crack  of 
doom.  If  we  have  public  corruption,  the  way  to  improve  is  not 
to  sit  down  with  closed  doors  and  growl  over  it.  Europe  spent 
two  hundred  years  crusading  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land.  She 
accomplished  little  with  Palestine,  but  she  came  back  rescued 
from  the  Dark  Ages.  In  one  hundred  years  after  this  apparent 
waste  of  expansion  she  invented  printing,  discovered  America, 
and  began  the  Reformation  by  Luther.  Foreign  missions  have 
saved  our  churches  from  the  selfishness  of  sectarian  bigotry.  So 
the  expansion  of  the  last  year  has  already  given  us  a  more  heroic 
public  spirit,  and  is  cleansing  our  political  stables.  We  had  not 
thought  one  heroic  thought  for  forty  years  till  the  war  with  Spain. 
"  With  the  expansion  of  Republican  ideas  goes  free  trade,  and 
freedom  of  trade  has  been  an  eminently  agricultural  doctrine.  It 
was  made  the  corner-stone  of  our  Constitution  that  no  State  should 
lay  a  tariff  against  another.  In  this  way  the  free  trade  of  the 
thirteen  Atlantic  States  now  covers  the  continent.  Mr.  McKinley 
instinctively  saw  that  our  colonial  system  must  be  with  open 
doors.  In  this  republicanism  breaks  with  imperialism.  Euro- 
pean despotism  regulates  trade,  but  the  farmer  must  plant  what 
he  is  told  to  plant  by  the  Government." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

THE  Philippine  Commission  must  be  a  little  puzzled  to  know  what  it  is 
there  iox.  —  The  Transcript*  Boston. 

THAT  $20,000,000  will  be  Spain's  last  haul  from  the  riches  of  the  New 
World.  -  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester. 

THE  latest  from  Aguinaldo  indicates  that  he  isn't  in  a  conciliatory  mood. 
He  must  be  a  Democrat.—  The  Republican.  Springfield. 

In  Arkansas.  Mississippi,  and  Georgia  they  are  still  engaged  in  taking  up 
the  white  man's  burden  wita  a  rope.—  The  Netos.  Baltimore. 

Imaginary  Conversation.— "War  isa  great  undertaking,"  sighed  Alger. 
"Well,  you  ran  it  like  a  great  undertaker,"  said  Miles.  —  Life.  New  York. 

Attorney-General  Griggs  is  convinced  that  the  Government  cannot 
interfere  with  ihe  trusts,  and  the  rest  of  us  are  convinced  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  living  to.  —  The  Tribune*  Detroit. 

If  United  States  Senatorships  are  bought  and  paid  for,  there's  no  reason 
why  the  State  shouldn't  dispose  of  them  at  auction,  so  that  the  people 
COUld  have  the  benefit  of  the  money.      The  North  American,  Philadelphia. 


It  will  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted that,  while  not 
ideally  fitted  for  self- 
government,  the  Samo- 
ans  could  hardly  do 
worse  if  left  to  them- 
selves. The  News*  De- 
troit. 

\\\-.    Idea    of    the 

PROCESS         "Ai    I     un- 
derstand   it."    said     the 
heathen,  "you   propose 
to  civilise  me." 
"  Exactly  so  " 

"  You  mean  to  gel  Me 
out  of  habits  of  idle 
Deal  and    teach    me    to 

win  k ." 

"Tiuu  is  the  idea  " 

"And     then     lead    tne 

to  simplify  my  meth- 
od invent  things 
t  0  in  a  k  e  m  v  work 
lighiei  " 

•V. 

"And  next  I  will  be- 
1  Mine  ambit  ions  to  get 
t  uli.    so     thai    I     won't 

ill." 
"  Nat  in  ally." 

"  Well,  what  s  1  he  use 
Ing  each  ■  round- 
about    W.IV    of    I. 
just     ■  irted  ? 

I  doo'l  have  to  work 
now  "  /he  Star, 
Washington 


jack- 


ai.i  i '  Bam  1   in  rpmo 

I. II  II  v    |r\NNV:     "(iimmee    vnur    new 
knife  an    I'll  give   von  that  nice  wildcat  " 

1.11111   Sammy:  "It's  ago."    (AnditwasJ 

-  The  Chronicle,  (  hn  ago 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MR.    BARTLETT'S    MICHELANGELO. 

MR.  BARTLETT'S  bronze  statue  of  Michelangelo,  recently 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  has  been  hailed  by  some  as  an  epoch-making  work. 
According  to  the  most  conservative  estimate  it  is  a  significant  ad- 
dition to  American  art.  The  accompanying  cuts  give  some  idea 
of  the  boldness  and  power  with  which  the  sculptor  has  treated  his 
subject.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  traditional  broken  nose  has 
been  ignored.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  an  American  who  has  for  some 
time  made  his  home  in  Paris.  A  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his 
Michelangelo  appears  in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  March,  in  the 
course  of  which  is  suggested  a  kinship  between  the  work  of  the 
American  sculptor  and  that  of  M.  Rodin.  The  writer  finds  the 
special  interest  of  this  statue  in  the  fact  that  it  embodies  so  much 
of  that  striving  for  human  and  individual  expression  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  leading  artists  of  our  time,  and  goes  on  to 
say  : 

"It  is  as  vain  to  ask  a  first-rate  mind  of  the  present  time  to 
ignore  such  human  and  individual  expression,  and  to  give  itself, 
as  it  might  in  a  former  age  have  given  itself,  to  the  working  out 
of  the  sculpturesque  problem  pure  and  simple,  as  it  is  to  ask  a 
writer  of  our  day  to  treat  the  epic  problem  as  Milton  did,  or  the 

dramatic  problem 
like  an  Elizabethan. 
There  is  here  and 
there  a  man  who  is 
led  by  his  nature  to 
do  this,  and  to  be  a 
Greek  in  sculpture 
tho  not  in  painting  ; 
and  such  an  instance 
there  is  in  the  great 
Paul  Du  Bois,  whose 
allegorical  and  sym- 
bolical figures  might 
almost  be  said  to  be 
sculpture  pure  and 
simple  ;  but  such  in- 
stances are  rare,  and 
the  modern  artistic 
spirit,  inferior  in  a 
thousand  ways  to 
the  artistic  spirit  of 
this  or  that  past  cen- 
tury, is,  perhaps,  su- 
perior to  it  in  so 
much  as  it  is  sym- 
pathetic. .  .  .  Ap- 
parently it  is  this 
which  makes  the 
c  larm  of  Rodin's 
sculpture.  From  a 
sculpturesque  point 
of  view,  the  bedrag- 
gled and  forlorn  fig- 
ures of  the  Calais 
group  are  but  poor 
subjects,  and  their 
treatment  is  almost 
an  offense.  From 
the  sculpturesque 
point  of  view,  again, 
such  a  portrait-bust  as  that  of  Victor  Hugo  is  almost  an  out- 
rage ;  and  the  soft  flesh  of  the  Eve  after  the  Fall,  into  which 
her  fingers  are  dug  in  a  spasm  of  grief  and  horror,  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  primary  lesson  which  a  sculptor  learns,  that  he  must 
not  destroy  the  dignity  of  the  body  in  his  artistic  rendering  of  it. 
Rodin  has  shown  the  possibility  of  combining  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  modeling,  that  is  to  say,  sculpturesque  treatment 
of  the  very  highest  character  with  a  stress  and  almost  a  violence 


Copyright  1 


(Reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  from  the 
clay.) 


of  expression  which  would  have  been  thought  incompatible  with 
sculpture  of  great  merit.  To  some,  it  will  always  seem  that  this 
effort  has  been  carried  too  far  in  Rodin's  own  work,  and  even  his 
fervent  admirers  among  his  brother  sculptors  are  shaking  their 
heads  a  little  over  some  of  the  recent  expressions  of  his  extraor- 
dinary genius.  While  we  are  thinking  all  these  things,  and  wish- 
ing that  the  Balzac  would  come  this  way,  that  we  might  judge  of 
it  more  intelligently  than  by  the  photographs,  there  comes  this 
work  of  an  American  sculptor,  long  resident  in  Paris,  and  strikes 
the  artistic  world  as  unexampled  in  certain  ways,  and  as  an  epoch- 


Copyright  1899,  l.y  B"j!.art  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(Reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  from  the  bronze.) 

making  work.  The  impulse  of  many  a  first-rate  artist  has  been, 
as  he  has  entered  the  foundry  to  see  the  cast  or  the  bronze,  to  take 
off  his  hat  and  salute  this  work  of  unquestioned  genius.  .  .  .  One 
person  will  see  in  it  more,  and  another  less,  of  the  Michelangelo 
of  his  dreams.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  this  is  a  faultless 
embodiment  of  the  Michelangelo  of  which  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
dreamed.  And  yet,  the  word  'dreamed  '  gives  a  false  impression, 
for  the  living  sculptor  must  have  studied  the  works  and  ways  of 
the  dead  one  profoundly  ;  and  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  right  to  say 
that  one  who  has  studied  Michelangelo  as  sculptor  and  as  fresco- 
painter,  and  has  tried  for  years  to  find  a  consistent  theory  of  the 
man  and  his  life,  finds  in  this  statue  an  almost  perfect  realization 
of  the  man  and  an  almost  perfect  and  complete  theory  ready  at 
hand. " 


War  as  a  Tonic  to  Literature.— According  to  the  New 
York  Independent,  war,  at  its  best  a  great  evil,  has  yet  had  a 
most  salutary  effect  upon  our  literature.  The  editorial  from 
which  we  quote  says  : 

"The  blast  of  war  has  had  the  force  to  shock  human  nature  to 
its  profoundest  depths;  it  has,  if  we  may  use  the  terms  of  science, 
caused  a  rearrangement  of  atoms  by  which  vision,  apprehension, 
taste,  and  judgment  have  been  renewed  and  freshened.  In  ap- 
pealing to  men  through  their  sense  of  patriotism,  in  stirring  their 
courage,  in  bracing  their  faith  in  themselves,  in  awakening  a  large 
sympathy  and  a  masterful  resentment,  the  trumpets  and  drums 
have  done  much  to  banish  from  our  minds  the  pestilential  condi- 
tions which  made  it  possible  for  us  to  brook  and  even  encourage 
a  literature  reeking  with  evil.  Whenever  art  becomes  too  famil- 
iar with  the  shady  side  of  commercial  methods,  as  it  somehow 
always  seems  to  do  in  the  course  of  a  long  period  of  peace,  it 
more  and  more  partakes  of  unconscionable  things  and  grows 
flabby,  sapless,  and  toxic.     The  world's  imagination  shares  the 
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sordid  passion  for  mere  gain,  and  thai  icrifice  of 

conscience,  morals.  It  needs  some  epoch-making  change  in  pop- 
alar  attention,  temper,  and  aspiration  to  the  whole  area 
of  life.     Then  comes  war.  .  .  .   We  realize  death,  and  raftering 

e  than  death;    we  see  the  real  grandeur  of  human 
fice ;   brotherhood  reveals  itself;   sisterhood  takes  on  a  heavenly 
robe  and  aureole  in  the  nursing  camp  ;  pessimism  disappears ;  life 

is  worth  living  ;  death  has  its  splendor. 

ich  a  sudden  and  radical  change  in  our  point  of  view  can 
not  fail  to  show  itself  in  our  art  as  it  surely  does  in  our  life. 
Tolstoy's  flabby  doctrine  of  absolute  non-resistance  of  evil,  Zola's 
apotheosis  of  filth.  Thomas  Hardy's  sneers  at  the  holiest  human 
ties,  the  flood  of  diseased  fiction— all  may  still  exist,  but  in  utter 
impotence  to  affect  current  taste  or  the  dominant  aspiration." 


MORE   OF   THE    LETTERS    OF 
STEVENSON. 


ROBERT    LOUIS 


DURING  the  winter  of  1873-74  an  ominous  breakdown  of 
health  exiled  Stevenson  to  the  Provencal  coast,  where  as  a 
child  he  had  already  spent  parts  of  two  winters.  His  correspond- 
ence during  this  time  is  abundant,  and  reveals  the  man  in  a  de- 
lightful fashion.  At  this  period,  perhaps,  his  exceeding  sensi- 
tiveness to  impressions  and  his  "passion  for  perfection"  in  the 
matter  of  literary  expression  are  more  in  evidence  in  his  letters 
than  is  that  brave,  optimistic  acceptance  of  life  which,  in  spite  of 
physical  weakness  and  suffering,  characterizes  Stevenson's  mes- 
sage to  the  world.  Yet  even  from  the  depths  of  depression  his  is 
never  the  bitter  cry  of  the  pessimist.  A  letter  to  his  cousin,  from 
Avignon,  he  ends  with  this  sentence:  "I  hope  you  don't  dislike 
reading  bad  style  like  this  as  much  as  I  do  writing  it ;  it  hurts  me 
when  neither  words  nor  clauses  fall  into  their  places,  much  as  it 
would  hurt  you  to  sing  when  you  hail  a  bad  cold  and  your  voice 
deceived  you  and  you  missed  every  note."  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  to  the  same  friend,  dated  from  Mentone,  show  that 
Stevenson's  style  was  a  part  of  himself  {Scribner' s  Magazine, 
March)  : 

"My  first  enthusiasm  was  on  rising  at  Orange  and  throwing 
open  the  shutters.  Such  a  great  living  flood  of  sunshine  poured 
in  upon  me  that  I  confess  to  having  danced  and  expressed  my 
satisfaction  aloud,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  boots  came  to  the 
door  with  hot  water,  to  my  great  confusion. 

"To-day  has  been  one  long  delight,  coming  to  a  magnificent 
climax  on  my  arrival  here.  I  gave  up  my  baggage  to  a  hotel 
porter  and  set  off  to  walk  at  once.  I  was  somewhat  confused  as 
.  to  my  directions,  for  the  station  of  course  was  new  to  me, 
and  the  hills  had  not  sufficiently  opened  out  to  let  me  recognize 
the  peaks.  Suddenly,  as  I  was  going  forward  slowly  in  this  con- 
fusion of  mind,  I  was  met  by  a  great  volley  of  odors  out  of  the 
lemon  and  orange  gardens,  and  the  past  linked  on  to  tin-  present, 
and  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  ot  an  eye,  the  whole  scene  fell 
before  me  into  order,  and  I  was  at  home.      I  nearly  danced  again." 

"  M  ,  I  sat  a  long  while  up  among  the  olive  yards 

corner  where  one  lias  a  fair  view  down   the 
•  and  on  to  the  blue  floor  of  the  sea.      I  had  a  '  Horace  '  with 
I  .'!   read  a  little;    but  '  Horace, '  when  yon   try  to  read  him 
fairly  under  th<  Dds  urban,  and  you  find  some- 

thing of  I  townsman  in  his  descriptions  of  the  country, 

1  thai  Morris'  1  were  all  taken  from 

■  ;•  long  to  hit  upon  some   language  that  might 

lintly  the  indefinable  shifting  color  of  olive  haves  , 

all,  the  changes  and  little  silverings  that  pass  over  them, 

vhen    the  wind  'ies  to 

ittered 

•  lie  valley. 
the  I 

lip     to     tll'S     | 

e  I  think  'a  habit  | 

..,11  to  th< 

iiit,   in    the   ten  | 

people  puking  their 
water  and  I  lies  ;  the  v 


especially,  with  the  weights  poised  on  their  heads  and  walking  all 
from  the  hips  with  a  certain  graceful  deliberation. 

"This  thin  paper  utterly  baffles  and  disconcerts  me;  it  is  like 
trying  to  write  upon  vapor." 

Tt  11  years  later  we  find  Stevenson,  after  an  adventurous  visit  to 
the  Californian  coast,  married,  and  living  in  a  little  chalet  above 
Hyeres.  Here  he  lived  for  fifteen  months.  To  the  first  part  of 
this  period,  Mr.  Colvin  tells  us,  he  often  afterward  referred  as  the 
happiest  time  of  his  life.  He  was  at  work  on  "The  Silverado 
Squatters, "  "  The  Black  Arrow,  "  "  Prince  Otto, "  and  "  The  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses,"  while  "Treasure  Island  "  had  just  brought  him 
the  first  breath  of  popular  applause.  He  writes  again  to  his 
cousin  in  a  vein  which  seems  scarcely  to  belong  to  a  confirmed 
invalid  {Scribner's  Magazine,  April)  : 

"I  am  going  to  make  a  fortune,  it  has  not  yet  begun,  for  I  am 
not  yet  clear  of  debt ;  but  as  soon  as  I  can,  I  begin  upon  the  for- 
tune. I  shall  begin  it  with  a  halfpenny,  and  it  shall  end  with 
horses  and  yachts  and  all  the  fun  of  the  fair.  This  is  the  first 
real  gray  hair  in  my  character;  rapacity  has  begun  to  show,  the 
greed  of  the  protuberant  guttler.  Well,  doubtless,  when  the  hour 
strikes,  we  must  all  guttle  and  protube.  But  it  comes  hard  on 
one  who  was  always  so  willow-slender  and  as  careless  as  the 
daisies.     Truly  I  am  in  excellent  spirits.  " 

And  again,  to  Mr.  Henley,  he  writes  thus  of  his  art,  with  a  deep 
earnestness  underlying  his  light  manner  : 

"I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  author  of 
'  Brashiana  '  and  other  works,  am  merely  beginning  to  commence 
to  prepare  to  make  a  first  start  at  trying  to  understand  my  pro- 
fession. O  the  height  and  depth  of  novelty  and  worth  in  any  art! 
and  O  that  I  am  privileged  to  swim  and  shoulder  through  such 
oceans!  Could  one  get  out  of  sight  of  land — all  in  the  blue?  Alas 
not,  being  anchored  here  in  flesh,  and  the  bonds  of  logic  being 
still  about  us. 

"  But  what  a  great  space  and  a  great  air  there  is  in  these  small 
shallows  where  alone  we  venture !  and  how  new  each  sight, 
squall,  calm,  or  sunrise!  An  art  is  a  fine  fortune,  a  palace  in  a 
park,  a  band  of  music,  health,  and  physical  beauty;  all  but  love 
— to  any  worthy  practiser.  I  sleep  upon  my  art  for  a  pillow ;  I 
waken  in  my  art ;  I  am  unready  for  death,  because  I  hate  to  leave 
it.  I  love  my  wife.  I  do  not  know  how  much,  nor  can,  nor  shall, 
unless  I  lost  her;  but  while  I  can  conceive  my  being  widowed,  I 
refuse  the  offering  of  life  without  my  art.  I  am  not  but  in  my 
art ;   it  is  me  ;   I  am  the  body  of  it  merely. 

"And  yet  I  produce  nothing,  am  the  author  of  'Brashiana  '  and 
other  works  ;  tiddyidity — as  if  the  works  one  wrote  were  anything 
but  prentice's  experiments.  Dear  reader,  I  deceive  you  with 
husks,  the  real  works  and  all  the  pleasure  are  still  mine  and  in- 
communicable. After  this  break  in  my  work,  beginning  to  re- 
turn to  it,  as  from  light  sleep,  I  was  exclamatory  as  you  see. 

"Sursum  Corda  : 

"  Heave  ahead  : 

"  Here's  luck. 

"Art  and  Blue  Heaven. 

"  April  and  (bid's  Larks. 

"Green  reeds  and  the  sky-scattering  river. 

"  A  stately  music. 

"Enter  God  ! 

"Ay,  but  you  know,  until  a  man  can  write  that  'Enter  God,'  he 

has  made  no  art  !     None  !  " 

In  a  later  letter  to  Henley  he  writes  : 

"My  view  of  1  tially  the  comic;   and  the  romant; 

'As  You  Like  It  '  is  to  me  the  most  bird-haunted  spot   in 

empest  '  and  'Twelfth  Night  '  follow.      These  are  what 

I  mean  by  poetry  and  nature.      I  make  an  effort  of  my  mind  to  be 

quite  one  with  Mo]-.'  re,  except  upon  the  stage,  where  his  mimit- 

i    belief;    but  you   will   observe  they  are 

nigs  ad  hoc ;  not  great  Olympian  debauches  of  the 

and  fancy;  heme  more  perfect,  and  not  so  great.  Then 
I  i  ..me.  after  great  wanderings,  to  '  Carmosine  '  and  to  '  Fantasio  '  ; 
to  one  part  of  'La  Deruiere  Aldini  '  (which,  by  the  by.  we  might 
dramatize  in  a  week);  to  the  notes  that  Meredith  has  found, 
Evan  and  the  postillion,  Kv.iu  and  Rose.  Harry  in  Germany. 
And  tome  these   things  are  the  good;    beauty,  touched  with  sex 
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and  laughter;  beauty  with  God's  earth  for  the  background. 
Tragedy  does  not  seem  to  me  to  come  oil;  and  when  it  does,  it 
does  so  by  the  heroic  illusion  ;  the  anti-mask  has  been  omitted  ; 
laughter,  which  attends  on  all  our  steps  in  life,  and  sits  by  the 
deathbed,  and  certainly  redacts  the  epitaph,  laughter  has  been 
lost  from  these  great-hearted  lies.  But  the  comedy  which  keeps 
the  beauty  and  touches  the  terrors  of  our  life  (laughter  and 
tragedy-in-a-good-huinor  having  kissed) ,  that  is  the  last  word  of 
moved  representation;  embracing  the  greatest  number  of  ele- 
ments of  fate  and  character;  ami  telling  its  story,  not  with  the 
one  eye  of  pity,  but  with  the  two  of  pity  and  mirth.'' 

In  a  letter  to  the  American  artist.  Will  II.  Low,  of  New  York, 
there  is  this  passage  in  which  he  speaks  again  of  his  art : 

"Do  you  remember  once  consulting  me  in  Paris,  whether  you 
had  not  better  sacrifice  honesty  to  art ;  and  how,  after  much  con- 
fabulation, we  agreed  that  your  art  would  suffer  if  you  did  ?  We 
decided  better  than  we  knew.  In  this  strange  welter  where  we 
live,  all  hangs  together  by  a  million  filaments;  and  to  do  reason- 
ably well  by  others  is  the  first  prerequisite  of  art.  Art  is  a  virtue  ; 
and  if  I  were  the  man  I  should  be,  my  art  would  rise  in  the  pro- 
portion of  my  life. " 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  SPIRIT   IN   LITERATURE 
AND   ART. 

M  JOSEPH  TEXTE,  a  professor  at  Lyons  and  a  critic  of 
•  some  international  fame,  has  recently  published  a  book 
•on  "Rousseau  and  the  Cosmopolitan  Spirit  in  Literature."  The 
subject  of  this  work  is  the  English  influence  on  French  thought 
and  literature  as  developed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  especially 
through  Rousseau.  M.  Texte  further  suggests  that  his  thesis 
might  be  carried  to  still  wider  issues,  and  hints  at  an  intellectual 
interaction  covering  the  whole  of  Western  Europe  and  making 
toward  a  truly  cosmopolitan  literature.  A  reviewer  in  The  Spec- 
tator (March  18)  states  the  features  of  this  international  reaction 
as  follows  : 

"Omitting  Russia,  which  develops  a  life  of  her  own,  there  are, 
says  M.  Texte,  two  great  literary  families  in  Europe,  the  classical 
and  the  Teutonic.  The  former  derives  through  the  Romance  lan- 
guages from  the  Latin,  and  embraces  the  literatures  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  all  of  which  have  produced  works  of  the  highest 
genius.  The  Teutonic  family  includes  several  national  branches, 
but  the  two  most  important  are  the  English  and  German.  Now, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  these  two  powerful 
expressions  of  the  European  mind  have  interacted  on  one  another 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  difficult  to  relegate  most  of  the  great 
works  of  modern  genius  to  any  single  national  influence.  That 
is  to  say,  much  of  our  more  modern  literature  is  cosmopolitan 
somewhat  (tho  by  no  means  altogether)  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
later  Latin  literature  was  after  it  had  been  influenced  by  the 
•Greek  mind.  To  some  degree,  it  will  be  said,  this  was  always 
the  case.  Chaucer  was  influenced  by  Boccaccio  ;  the  very  founda- 
tions of  English  literature  are  laid  in  a  foreign  soil.  But  since 
the  Teutonic  influence  began  to  operate  through  England  on  the 
French  mind  the  process  has  been  immensely  more  complex. 
The  reaction  which  followed  the  Revolution  produced  some  great 
French  writers,  such  as  De  Maistre  and  Chateaubriand,  who,  in 
their  turn,  reacted  on  our  romantic  neo-Catholic  school.  In  Ger- 
many the  reaction  produced  in  literature  the  Schlegels,  whose 
philosophy  was  caught  up  into  the  Romantic  movement  in  France 
in  1830.  Coleridge  was  at  the  same  time  drinking  deep  from 
German  fountains,  and  Carlyle  more  deeply  still.  It  is  clear  that 
Carlyie  was  impelled  to  write  his  'French  Revolution  '  in  order  to 
set  forth  an  object-lesson  of  the  practical  results  to  which  the 
English  sensational  philosophy  led  when  embodied  in  political 
theory.  The  same  year  which  saw  (to  the  aged  Goethe's  repug- 
nance) Romanticism  crowned  in  'Hernani,'  witnessed  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  which  instantly  imparted  a  force  and  a  name  to  the 
English  Liberal  movement ;  while  the  new  French  biological 
theories  of  St.  Hilaire  gave  an  impetus  to  English  thought  re- 
sulting in  the  works  of  Darwin. 

"We  thus  see  Germany,  France,  and  England  all  interacting 
•on  one  another,  all  contributing  to  a  literature  and  a  thought 


which  is  ultimately  common  and  European  rather  than  purely 
national.  The  same  remarkable  influences  have  been  at  work  111 
other  than  merely  literary  or  political  spheres.  Indeed,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  Teutonic  on  the  classical  genius  has  perhaps  been 
greatest  in  the  sphere  of  music.  After  we  had  been  lying  under 
the  Italian  or  classical  spell,  Handel  and  Haydn  impressed  Eng- 
land in  the  last  century  with  the  German  power,  an  impression 
immensely  increased  by  the  genius  of  Beethoven.  The  German 
power  was  for  a  long  time  resisted  in  France,  which  only  took  to 
German  music  in  what  Wagner  declared  to  be  the  perverted  form 
of  Meyerbeer.  Political  considerations  made  the  influence  of 
Wagner  particularly  impossible  ;  since  for  years  it  was  dangerous 
to  produce  a  Wagnerian  opera  in  Paris.  But  now  Wagner  is 
absolutely  dominating  the  French  musical  mind,  and  all  the  new 
music  being  produced  in  France  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
great  German  master.  While  Germany  has  thus  led  France  in 
music,  England  has  given  her  suggestions  in  painting.  Our 
landscape  school  inspired  that  of  France,  tho  it  must  be  admitted 
that  France  has  carried  landscape  to  a  height  we  have  hardly  at- 
tained. In  its  turn  the  more  recent  French  painting  and  sculp- 
ture have  made  their  impression  here.  At  the  present  moment  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intellectual  interaction  between 
the  two  nations,  or  rather  between  the  two  great  classical  and 
Teutonic  movements  they  represent,  is  greater  than  ever.  During 
the  last  few  years  M.  Caro  has  interpreted  Goethe,  M.  Scherer 
Milton,  Byron,  and  so  non-French  a  writer  as  Wordsworth,  M. 
Huysmans  and  M.  de  Vogue  have  penetrated  the  French  mind 
with  a  Teutonic  mysticism,  two  such  eminently  non-classical 
writers  as  Emerson  and  Whitman  have  gained  a  French  audi- 
ence, and  M.  Paul  Bourget  and  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  have 
attempted,  the  one  to  bring  America  home  to  the  French  mind, 
the  other  to  interpret  French  literature  to  the  Americans." 

At  the  present  day  this  interaction  of  Latin  and  Teuton,  this 
union  of  two  opposite  mental  and  esthetic  tendencies,  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
world.  What  will  follow  upon  the  complete  awakening  of  the 
Slavonic  mind  we  can  only  surmise. 


HOW  TISSOT  CONCEIVES   HIS   PICTURES. 

M  J  AMES  TISSOT,  whose  marvelous  paintings  of  "The 
•  Life  of  Christ"  have  attracted  so  much  attention,  is  by 
temperament  a  mystic  and  a  seer  of  visions.  The  story  of  his 
pilgrimages  in  the  East  and  his  painstaking  study  of  Oriental 
topography  and  costumes  has  been  often  told,  but  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffet  gives  some  new  and  interesting  information  about  the 
artist's  method  of  using  the  raw  material  thus  acquired.  His  pic- 
tures come  to  him  as  literal  visions.  Mr.  Moffet  says  {McClure' s 
Magazine,  March)  : 

"About  the  only  work  he  [Tissot]  allowed  himself  at  night  was 
the  jotting  down  in  an  album  of  little  pictorial  notes,  each  one 
about  the  size  of  a  postage  stamp,  just  the  roughest  pencil  scrawl- 
ing, to  bring  back  a  hint  of  composition.  A  half-dozen  such  as 
these  he  did  for  me  with  a  few  quick  strokes,  and,  as  he  did  them, 
he  explained  that  this  was  for  'Christ  before  Pilate,'  and  that  for 
'Angels  Came  and  Ministered  unto  Him,'  and  so  on.  And  even 
my  untrained  eye  could  see  the  suggestion. 

"Each  one  of  these  rude  drawings  might  be  called  the  receipt 
for  a  picture,  and  when  the  mood  took  him  for  painting,  M.  Tis- 
sot would  enlarge  one  of  these  into  a  more  detailed  sketch,  out- 
lining the  background  and  central  figures  in  heavy  black  lines; 
the  whole,  still  formless,  the  merest  skeleton  of  a  picture,  with 
only  black  ovals  for  the  heads  and  a  few  rough  lines  for  the 
bodies. 

"But  now  a  strange  thing  would  happen,  a  rather  uncanny 
thing,  did  we  not  know  the  many  mysteries  of  the  human  brain. 
Scientists  have  called  it 'hyperesthesia, '  a  supersensitiveness  of 
the  nerves  having  to  do  with  vision.  And  this  is  it— and  it  hap- 
pened over  and  over  again,  until  it  became  an  ordinary  occurrence 
— M.  Tissot,  being  now  in  a  certain  state  of  mind,  and  having 
some  conception  of  what  be  wished  to  paint,  would  bend  over  the 
white  paper  with  its  smudged  surface,  and,  looking  intently  at 
the  oval  marked  for  the  head  of  Jesus  or  some  holy  person,  would 
see  the  whole  picture  there  before  him,  the  colors,  the  garments, 
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the  faces,  everything  that  he  needed  and  had  already  half  con- 
ceived. Then,  closing  his  eyes  in  delight,  he  would  murmur  to 
himself:  '  How  beautiful !  How  wonderful !  Oh,  that  I  may  keep 
it!  Oh,  that  I  may  not  forget  it!'  Finally,  putting  forth  his 
strongest  effort  to  retain  the  vision,  he  would  take  brush  and  color 
and  set  it  all  down  from  memory  as  well  as  he  could. 

"Most  of  M.  Tissot's  pictures  were  painted  in  this  way,  at  least 
in  some  part.  Hut  many  of  his  best  pictures  were  never  painted 
at  all,  oecause  the  very  gorgeousness  of  the  scene  made  it  slip  from 
him  as  a  dream  vanishes,  and  it  would  not  come  back.  'Oh,'  he 
sighed,  'the  things  that  I  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  could 
not  remember  I     They  were  too  splendid  to  keep. ' 

"Let  me  not  give  the  idea  that  there  is  anything  abnormal  about 
M.  Tissot  He  simply  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  sensitive- 
ness to  color  impulses  of  the  brain  that  is  enjoyed  by  many  artists 
and  gives  them,  literally,  the  power  of  beholding  visions.  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  cause  and  effect,  just  as  certain  dreams  are  in- 
duced by  certain  causes.  In  him  the  cause  has  been  reflection 
and  prayer  and  a  peculiar  artistic  temperament.  Not  only  does 
he  get  vivid  impressions  of  his  pictures  from  these  skeletons  of 
composition,  but  he  gets  them  often  while  walking  in  the  street; 
so  distinctly  sometimes  that  the  real  things  about  him  seem  to 
vanish.  One  day,  for  instance,  while  strolling  in  Paris,  near  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  M.  Tissot  suddenly  saw  before  him  a  massive 
stone  arch  out  of  which  a  great  crowd  was  surging — a  many- 
colored  crowd  —with  turbaned  heads  and  Oriental  garments.  And 
the  multitude,  with  violent  gestures,  lifted  their  hands  and  pointed 
to  a  balcony  high  up  on  a  yellow  stone  wall  where  stood  Roman 
soldiers  dragging  forward  a  prisoner  clad  in  the  red  robe  of  shame. 
Hanging  down  from  the  balcony  was  a  piece  of  tapestry  worked 
in  brilliant  colors,  and  over  this  the  prisoner  was  bent  by  rough 
hands  and  made  to  show  his  face  to  the  crowd  below,  and  it  was 
the  face  of  Jesus.  What  M.  Tissot  saw  in  this  vision  he  repro- 
duced faithfully  on  canvas  in  his  painting  '  Ecce  Homo. '" 

Many  others  of  his  paintings  were  born  of  visions  which  came 
to  him  in  crowded  places.  But  to  recapture  these  visions  in  his 
art  M.  Tissot  must  escape  from  men.  He  says,  "To  do  my  best 
work  I  must  be  able  to  think  and  feel  quite  alone,  I  must  have 
solitude. " 


WALTER   SAVAGE    LANDOR'S    LETTERS  TO 
MISS    PAYNTER. 

"  *~p*  II  E  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  long  since  nuni- 
A  bered  Mr.  Landor  among  its  representatives  to  posterity.  " 
This  was  the  verdict  of  the  London  Athemcum  in  [846,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  century  Landor  remains  of  sufficient  literary  interest 
to  warrant  Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler  in  collecting  and  publishing  his 
private  and  public  correspondence. 

People  who  did  not  intimately  know  Walter  Savage  Landor 
got  the  idea  that  in  his  serious  moments  he  exhibited  nothing  but 
an  irascible  temper,  and  in  lighter  mood  lacked  dignity.  To  dis- 
pel these  erroneous  impressions  concerning  a  line  and  noble  per- 
sonality, is  Mr.  Wheeler's  chief  reason  lor  publishing  Lander's 
private  and  personal  letters  to  Miss  Rose  Paynter,  now  Lady 
I  .vie. 

dor's  correspondence  with  Miss  Paynter  began  when  she  was 
a  young  girl  in  1838  and  continued  till  his  death  in  Florence  in 

at  friendship  for  this  lady,  who  could  have  contrib- 
uted   but    little    to    his    intellectual    pleasure,    was    based    on    the 
romance  Of  his  youth,      Miss  Rose  Paynter  was  the  niece  of  lion 
liner,  who   died    in    India   in    [800,  and   to   whom 

Landor  was  much  attached.     Miss  Paynter  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance  to   her  aunt    in    person    and   character,  and    the   first   tune 

Landor  met  the  young  girl  he  bestowed  upon  her  that  pure  and 

unalterable   friendship  which  all   b  to  her  so  beautifully 

And  gracefully  expi  • 

On  Janu  Landor  entered   on   his  sixty  fourth  year. 

rliei    be  had  hastily  left  his  wife  and  children  and 

his  pleasant  vi  lo  to  find  "a  solitary  anil  late  repose"  in 

and,      After  paying  visits  to  various  friends,  he  took  lodging 


in  St.  James's  Square,  Bath.  Here  he  lived  for  twenty  years, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  wrote  nearly  all  his  letters  to  Miss 
Paynter,  and  a  number  of  letters  on  public  questions  to  The  Ex- 
aminer, which  letters  Mr.  Wheeler  has  included  in  his  volume. 

In  one  of  his  first  letters  to  the  young  girl,  who  had  gone  to 
Paris,  he  writes  : 

"  I  >KAK  Rosi :  You  ought  to  be  very  happy,  for  you  have  taken 
all  our  happiness  with  you,  and  you  know  how  much  there  was  ot 
it.  What  kindness  it  is  in  you  to  write  me  so  early  after  your 
arrival  in  Paris.  When  on  the  one  side  of  you  is  sorrow  at  leav- 
ing the  most  affectionate  of  mothers  and  sisters;  on  the  oiher,  all 
the  pleasures  and  all  the  hopes  inviting  and  soliciting  you.  Con- 
sider what  a  precious  thing  it  is  to  be  so  beloved  by  everybody. 
It  will  never  make  you  proud.      May  it  always  make  you  happy." 

He  subscribes  himself  "yours  very  affectionately,"  which  is  the 
usual  termination  of  his  letters.  Doubtless  he  imagined  at  times 
he  was  writing  to  the  love  of  his  youth,  tho  every  word  is  in  the 
best  of  taste.  His  tone  is  nearly  always  deferential — full  of 
homage.     In  another  letter  he  says  : 

"On  Christmas  day  I  dined  in  Gt.  Bedford  Street.  Was  it  re- 
quisite to  tell  me  to  drink  to  your  health?  Unless  indeed  you 
knew  it  would  be  a  pleasure  the  more  for  making  it  an  act  of 
obedience.  ...  I  have  visions  of  glory  for  you,  and  sometimes 
walk  in  my  sleep  by  the  side  of  your  triumphal  car.  You  must 
not  disappoint  us  all,  but  bring  back  with  you  'the  Briton  worth 
his  golden  chain. '  There  can  not  be  more  than  one  such  in  exist- 
ence." 

In  this  same  letter  Landor  tells  his  young  friend  that  he  hears 
she  has  been  made  acquainted  with  Lady  Bulwer's  declaration  of 
hostilities  against  him.  Lady  Bulwer  wanted  to  dedicate  her 
novel,  "Cheverley,  or  the  Man  of  Honor,"  to  Landor,  who  objects. 
He  writes  to  Lady  Bulwer  the  following  note  on  the  subject  : 

"  Dkar  Lady  Bulwer  :  By  this  morning's  post  I  have  received 
a  letter  which  obliges  me  to  entreat  your  patience.  It  appears  to 
be  known  among  my  friends  and  relations  that  you  intend  me  the 
honor  of  dedicating  your  novel  to  me.  The  report  was  first 
spread,  I  believe,  by  the  person  or  persons  whom  Fraser  engaged 
to  read  it  over.  Now  I  have  been  implored 'by  those  whose  hap- 
piness and  contentment  I  feel  myself  most  especially  bound  to- 
consult  'never  to  allow  myself  to  be  implicated  in  matters  of  such 
delicacy. '  I  have  been  implored  not  to  give  intolerable  pain  to  a 
sister,  grievously  afflicted  by  a  hopeless  malady  of  many  years, 
when  I  destroyed  with  my  own  hands  the  most  elaborate  of  my 
works,  lest  it  might  disquiet  the  peace  of  my  mother,  then  in  per- 
fect health.  Do  not  imagine,  dear  Lady  Bulwer.  that  I  consider 
the  expression  of  your  friendship  as  a  light  and  valueless  distinc- 
tion ;  I  trust  I  shall  be  worthy  of  retaining  it,  and  not  the  less  for 
the  sacrifice  of  my  pride  to  the  sacredness  of  my  affection.  I  re- 
main, dear  Lady  Bulwer.  Your  ever  obliged, 

"W.  s.  Landor." 

In  a  short  time  this  answer  came  : 

"Dkar  Mr,  Landor:  You  need  not  fear.     The  dedication  shall 

be  with  pleasure  withdrawn,  as  I  dislike  dedications  at  all  times, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  compromise  you  in  the  moral  and  virtuous 
atmosphere  of  Gore-House,  [remain  (privately)  your  sincere 
friend,  R.  Lv  1  roN  Bi  1  wrr." 

Landor  thought  his  letter  to  Lady  Bulwer  perfectly  proper, 
and   be  could   not   understand    her   rude  reply.      Furthermore,  he 

savs 

"A  vainer  man  might  have  exulted  in  the  celebrity  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Lady  Bulwer's  dedication.  To  me  it  could  afford 
neither  pride  nor  pleasure.  With  the  exception  of  Louis  XIV., 
no  man  ever  was  so    frequently   mentioned   by  contemporary 

writers.  The  best  poem  and  almost  the  best  novel  of  our  days, 
icated  to  me  -' Kchama, '  by  Southey.  and  'Attila.'  hy 
James;  and  I  hear  that  my  name  is  to  be  found  in  twenty  places 
of  the  first  authors.  I  wish  to  keep  myself  as  free  as  possible 
from  the  small  fry;  and  if  they  either  praise  Or  abuse  me.  that 
they  will   favor   me  in   preference  with   their  abuse,      I    have   not 
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shaken  off  the  'mortal  coil  '  of   Lady  Bulwer,  but  I  am  grateful 
that  she  has  removed  it." 

In  May,  1841,  Landor  is  himself  in  Paris,  and  from  there  writes 
a  letter  to  Miss  Paynter  in  which  he  pays  his  respects  to  Chateau- 
briand : 

"Last  night  I  was  at  Miss  Clarke's.  She  lives  in  the  same 
house  with  Chateaubriand.  Having  a  touch  of  the  grippe^  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  I  was  not  sorry  for  it.  He  is  a 
noted  charlatan.  As  nobody  can  leave  Paris  without  making  one 
ton  mot ,  or  an  attempt  at  it.  when  my  opinion  was  asked  about 
him,  and  his  popularity  had  been  extolled,  I  replied  that  he  ap- 
peared to  me  a  small  bottle  of 


/' 


y/ 


sugar,  fit  only  to  catch  flies." 

It  appears  that  Miss  Paynter 
sent  Landor  some  of  her  verse 
and  asked  for  his  opinion.  No 
writer  ever  more  skilfully  man- 
aged to  put  a  criticism  into  a 
compliment : 

"There  is  no  time  of  life  or 
stage  of  friendship  whether  in 
the  flow  or  ebb,  when  it  is  safe 
to  speak  to  a  lady  of  any  whole 
truth  about  her.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve you  will  quite  pardon  me 
while  I  am  telling  you  that  I 
find  one  or  two  conventional 
expressions.  For  instance,  no 
sigh  ever  echoed  and  no  Muse 
ever  was  inspired.  The  Muses 
are  the  inspirers ;  it  is  Rose 
who  is  the  inspired  "  ;  but  he 
adds,  "You  shall,  however, 
have  your  revenge." 

It  was  in  Landor's  rooms  in 
St.  James's  Square,  Bath, 
Dickens  first  conceived  the 
character  of  Little  Nell.  Lan- 
dor wished  afterward  that  for 
his  own  part  he  could  have 
bought  the  house  and  burnt  it 
to  the  ground  in  order  that  no 
mean  association  might  de- 
grade a  spot  so  sacred.  In  a 
number  of  his  letters  he  writes 
in  the  highest  terms  of  Dick- 
ens. To  Miss  Paynter  he 
says : 

"You  fill  me  with  delight  by 
your  generous  and  just  re- 
marks on  Dickens.  No  mortal 
man  ever  exerted  so  beneficial  and  extensive  an  influence  over 
the  human  heart.  Very  much  private  and  still  more  public  good 
will  have  originated  from  his  genius.  From  the  midst  of  ad- 
venturers, shufflers,  and  impostors  of  all  parties,  just  Posterity 
will  place  high  apart  the  names  of  Dickens  and  Lord  Ashley  " 
[afterward  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury]. 

Landor  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Tennyson,  and  not  very 
much  better  of  Browning.  He  actually  thought  Southey  and 
James  Monckton  Milnes  England's  greatest  nineteenth-century 
poets. 

From  1844  to  1847  the  most  interesting  event  to  Landor  was  the 
marriage  of  his  fair  correspondent.  He  wrote  to  Miss  Paynter 
long  before  this  event,  that  there  was  but  one  vacant  space  in  his 
heart  and  that  had  been  reserved  for  whatever  man  she  chose  to 
love.  She  was  in  September,  1S46.  married  to  Lord  Graves- 
Sawle.  Her  brother  Fred,  who  sends  Landor  some  verse  in  imi- 
tation of  Byron,  draws  from  him  the  following  opinion  concern- 
ing the  creator  of  "  Don  Juan  "  : 


'/ 


ght  1899,  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  (V,  Philadelphia.     From  "  Lrttrr* 

WALTER   SAVAGE   LANDOR    ABOUT 

(/■,„m  a  Sketch  by  ll\  Fisher.) 


"  In  Byron  their  is  much  to  admire  but  nothing  to  imitate  ;  for 
energy  is  beyond  the  limits  of  imitation.  Byron  could  not  have 
written  better  than  he  did.  Altho  he  seems  negligent  in  many 
places,  he  was  very  assiduous  in  collecting  his  verses.  His  poetry 
took  the  bent  of  a  wayward  ami  perverted  mind,  often  weak,  but 
oftener  perturbed.  Tho  hemp  and  flax  and  cotton  are  the  stronger 
for  being  twisted,  verses  and  intellects  certainly  are  not." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  oi  Landor's  private  letters  embracing  that 
period  from  1848  to  1857,  Mr.  Wheeler  tells  us  that  many  of  the 
great  author's  most  intimate  friends  passed  away,  but  he  bore 
up  bravely.  At  Bath  he  welcomed  among  his  guests  Thomas 
Carlyle,    who  found  the   unsubduable   old  Roman   a   man    alto- 

gether  to  his  own  liking,   and 

Dickens,   who    loved     and    re- 
spected him. 

In  the  autumn  of  1856  Lan- 
dor wrote  to  Forster  (Dickens's 
biographer)  : 

"I  think  I  will  go  and  die  in 
Italy,  but  not  in  my  old  home. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  sun 
about  one's  deathbed." 

The  intention  was  fulfilled, 
but  under  the  pressure  of  mis- 
fortune. Certain  writings  in- 
volved him  in  a  libel  suit. 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  Lan- 
dor's legal  advisers  declared 
that  the  libel  suit  brought 
against  him  would  infallibly 
result  in  an  adverse  verdict, 
coupled  with  heavy  damages  ; 
and  they  suggested  that  he 
should  sign  a  deed  transferring 
all  available  assets  to  his  son, 
and  leave  England  before  the 
trial.  It  is  futile  to  ask  now 
whether  a  more  skilful  defense 
might  have  served  to  obtain, 
at  any  rate,  a  mitigation  of  the 
penalty.  There  is  more  pleas- 
ure in  recording  the  glimpse  we 
get  of  the  old  man's  meeting 
Dickens,  when  he  stayed  a 
night  in  London  on  his  way  to 
Italy.  One  may  find  it  in  a 
letter  from  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Forster  who  wrote  :  'I  thought 
that  Landor  would  talk  over 
with  him  [Dickens]  the  un- 
pleasant crisis ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  my  amazement 
when  Dickens  came  back  into 
the  room  laughing,  and  said 
that  he  found  him  very  jovial, 
and  that  his  whole  conversation 
was  upon  the  character  of  Catul- 
lus, Tibullus,  and  other  Latin 
poets. ' 

"And     Dickens     wrote:      'I 
would  not  blot  him  out,  in  his 
tender  gallantry,  as  he  sat  upon  his  bed  at  Forster's  that  night, 
for  a  million  of  wild  mistakes  at  eighty-four  years  of  age. '" 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  cut  out  from  Landor's  letters  all  references  to 
his  trial  in  the  libel  suit.  He  says  that  altho  Landor  in  the  last 
years  was  not  equal  to  his  best,  yet  in  all  that  he  wrote  he  was 
Landor.  His  letters  in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  now  border- 
ing close  on  ninety,  show  that  his  disposition  remained  unchanged: 

"Strange  fits  of  passion  might  still  move  him  to  fierce  wrath  and 
implacable  resentment  of  real  or  imaginary  wrong  ;  but  his  friends 
were  as  dear  to  him  as  ever,  his  heart  as  full  of  tenderness  and 
affection. " 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Mrs.  Graves-Sawle  a  short  while 
before  his  death  he  wrote  his  last  verse,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"  The  grave  is  open,  soon  to  close 
On  him  who  sang  the  charms  of  Rose, 
Her  pensive  brow,  her  placid  eye. 
Her  smile,  angelic  purity, 
Her  voice  so  sweet,  her  speecli  so  sage 
It  checkt  wild  youih  and  cheered  dull  age. 
Her  truth  when  others  went  untrue, 
And  vows  forgotten. 

Friends,  adieu  ! 
The  grave  is  open.  .   .  .  Oh  how  far 
From  under  that  bright  morning  star." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THECLAIMS   FOR    LIQUID   AIR. 

uch  a  marvel,  and  the  fea  can  accom- 

■1— '     plis!.  early  miraculous,  that  it  is  scarcely  wonderful 

that  it  should  be  credited  by  some  with  ability  to  do  what  appears 
quite  in  In   McClure's  Magazine,  as  recently 

lharles  Tripleris  reported  as  claim- 
ing that  tb  liquid  air  can  produce  and  has  produced 
power  enough  to  make  ten  gallons  more.  The  technical  papers 
bristle  with  exclamation  points  over  this  assertion,  and  seem  in- 
clined to  credit  it  to  the  journalistic  imagination  of  the  writer 
rather  than  to  the  inventor  himself.  Says  The  American  Ma- 
chinist, (March 

"  Perpetual  motion  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  liquid  air  than  in 
anything  else.  .  .  .  Altho  the  article  [in  McClure's]  was  evi- 
dently prepared  with  Mr.  Tripler's  knowledge  and  cooperation, 
it  is.  after  all,  most  evidently  the  work  of  a  professional  '  writer- 
up  '  of  newspaper  articles  who  piles  up  words  with  equal  facility 
upon  any  subject  without  ever  embodying  accuracy  of  statement 
or  reliability  of  information.  Mr.  Tripler  is  made  to  say  :  'I  have 
actually  made  about  ten  gallons  of  liquid  air  in  my  liquefier  by 
the  use  of  about  three  gallons  in  my  engine.  There  is  therefore 
a  surplusage  of  seven  gallons  that  has  cost  me  nothing,  and  which 
I  can  use  elsewhere  for  power.'  If  that  is  not  perpetual  motion, 
as  popularly  understood,  then  we  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  of  the  statement  that  Mr.  Dickerson,  Mr.  Trip- 
ler's most  trusted  assistant,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  that  the  statement  was 
untrue. 

"We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  belittle  Mr.  Tripler's  won- 
derful work  in  the  production  of  liquid  air  in  practically  unlimited 
quantity.  He  has  set  a  new  stepping-stone  for  the  advance  of 
physical  achievement.  We  can  not  easily  believe  from  what  has 
been  revealed  that  Mr.  Tripler  sees  much  more  than  any  one  else 
of  the  path  beyond.  The  talk  of  the  use  of  liquid  air  for  the  pro- 
pulsion of  steamships  and  balloons  and  similar  service  is  purely 
visionary  and  unwarranted.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Tripler  has  nowhere  given  any  accurate  information,  such  as  is 
certainly  in  his  possession.  For  instance,  it  is  certainly  easily 
ascertainable  how  much  liquid  air  can  be  produced  by  the  expen- 
diture of  a  given  amount  of  power.  What  objection  can  there  be 
to  letting  the  public  know  this  simple  fact?  In  determining  the 
possibilities  of  liquid  air,  making  all  necessary  allowances  for  the 
crudity  of  present  appliances,  this  single  fact  would  give  us  a 
trustworthy  idea  of  the  first  cost  of  liquid  air.  Knowing  as  we 
do  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  air  cylinder  of  Mr.  Tripler's  compres- 
sor, and  accepting  Mr.  Tripler's  own  statement  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  liquid  air  is  produced,  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  of 
the  air  compressed  to  2,500  pounds  or  so,  not  one  twentieth  of  the 
weight  of  it  is  realized  as  liquid  air.  That  is.  of  20  pounds  of  air 
compressed,  [g  pounds  of  the  air  are  thrown  away  to  satisfy  the 
cooling  conditions,  and  1  pound  of  liquid  air,  or  less,  remains. 
This  gives  an  idea  of  the  power  economy  of  liquid  air  so  la:  a 
the  production  of  the  liquid  is  concerned. 

"As  to  the  development  of  power  from  liquid  air,  we  only  know 
that  Mr.  Tripler  lias  used  an  unmeasured  quantity  of  liquid  air  to 

engine  to  run  without  doing  any  appreciable  or 

red  work.      This  simple  experience  and  a  restive  miagina- 

to  be  all   •  for  the  promises  of  the  future  wide 

'  liquid  air  tor  power  development.      If  Mr.  Tripler  can  give 

11s  any  precise   information   at   variance  with    the   above,  we  will 

y  welcome  it  and  aid  in  its  dissemination." 
Another  paper,  Eli     •  in  criticizing  the  assertions  already 

alluded  to, 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  doubting  tb 

deby  Professor  Tripler,  but  could  liquid- 
oed  for  practical  use  capable  of  accomplishing 

the  above  startling  results  the  loctrine  of  the  coiiserva- 

ld  have  to  b  1.      Professor  Tripler  at- 

tributes tl:  •  'In-  tact  that  when 

;  requisite  for  the  liquefaction   has  been  produced, 


so  great  a  pressure  on  the  air  which  is  being  forced  intothe  lique- 
fying machine  is  unnecessary,  resulting  in  a  saving  in  power. 
According  to  every  known  law,  however,  this  saving  in  energy 
should  be  offset,  and  undoubtedly  is,  by  an  equal  or  greater  loss 
of  energy  somewhere  else,  as  a  machine  having  an  efficiency  of 
100  percent,  or  over,  if  we  except  possibly  refrigerating  apparatus, 
has  yet  to  be  devised.  That  something  can  not  be  obtained  for 
nothing  in  this  world  is  generally  conceded,  and  this  applies 
equally  as  well  to  the  generating  of  power  as  to  the  doing  of 
work." 

Mr.  Tripler,  however,  refuses  to  take  refuge  behind  the  per- 
sonality of  his  interviewer,  and  in  a  second  interview,  published 
in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York,  March  2S),  be  repeats  his  asser- 
tions even  more  categorically.      He  says,  as  reported  : 

'"I  find  in  this  matter  that  I  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood. I  don't  claim  to  create  energy,  to  make  something  out  of 
nothing,  to  upset  any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  I  do  say,  tho,  that 
the  scientists  have  been  wrong  in  some  of  their  notions,  and  that 
they  will  have  to  change  them.  I  assert  that  by  the  use  of  a 
given  quantity  of  liquid  air,  substituted  for  steam  power,  I  can 
make,  and  have  made,  larger  quantities  of  liquid  air.  I  use  over 
and  over  again  the  liquid  air  employed  in  the  making.  It  seems 
simple  enough  to  me,  and  the  principle  is  so  simple  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  grasped  by  any  scientific  mind  at  once,  but,  to  my 
surprise,  it  has  not;  what  my  critics  say  appears  plausible,  but  in 
fact  their  contentions  are  all  aside  from  the  mark,  for  they  have 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  proposition,  and  do  not  compre- 
hend at  all  what  I  am  about. ' 

'"Then  [asks  the  reporter],  whatever  the  modus  operandi  may 
be,  you  do  distinctly  claim  that  by  the  use  of  any  given  quantity 
of  liquid  air  you  can  make  a  larger  quantity? ' 

'"I  positively  and  absolutely  make  that  claim.' 

"'You  claim  also  that  by  the  use  of  three  gallons  of  liquid  air 
you  have  produced  ten  ? ' 

'"I  have  done  that  very  thing,'  replied  Mr.  Tripler  with  em- 
phasis. 

"'  Does  its  success  as  a  great  revolutionizing  agency  in  modern 
industry  and  life  depend  upon  the  production  of  larger  quantities 
from  given  quantities?  ' 

"'If  I  had  not  achieved  the  abolition  of  steam  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  liquid  air  I  should  have  accomplished  nothing.  That  is, 
altho  liquid  air  might  still  be  of  use  in  some  special  applications — 
as,  for  instance,  in  surgery  and  medicine — it  could  not  become 
the  supreme  and  universal  power-producer  which  I  expect  it  to 
be.' 

"  '  You  believe  it  will  supersede  steam  ? ' 

"'I  do — for  the  traction  of  railway  trains,  for  the  propulsion  of 
ships,  and  for  the  operation  of  machinery  in  general.  As  a 
motive-power  its  advantages  over  steam  are  great.  It  will  cost 
far  less,  it  will  save  bulk  and  weight  of  plant  and  apparatus,  it 
will  be  vastly  more  efficient. '" 

The  question,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  here,  is  distinctly 
one  of  fact.  If  Mr.  Tripler  can  do  what  he  asserts  in  the  presence 
of  the  doubting  Thomases  and  convince  them  that  he  has  done  it 
fairly,  there  will  be  no  more  caviling;  but  until  a  public  demon- 
stration takes  place,  they  will  probably  not  be  won  from  their 
skepticism, 


A  Marine  Brake.  — The  following  extract  from  a  recent  re- 
port ot  II.  Albert  Johnson,  United  States  Consul  at  Venice,  ap 
pears  in  The  Marine  Review,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  i<>:  "The 
agent  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in 
Venice,  has  brought  to  my  notice  an  interesting  series  of  experi- 
ments recently  conducted  at  Finnic  by  the  director  of  the  Lloyd 
shipyards.  The  experiments  tested  the  efficiency  of  an  inven- 
tion by  a  Hungarian  engineer,  Mi.  Svetkovich,  for  stoppnv 
sels  under  full  steam.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  placed  its  towboat 
('/('///dent  the  disposal  of  tho  inventor,  and  three  trials  were 
to  test  the  invention  under  different  conditions.  This 
marine  brake  is  a  sort  of  parachute  of  fine  spring-steel  plates 
which,  when  out  of  use,  fit  into  one  another  and  hang  above 
water.  For  the  lirst  trial,  the  apparatus  WIS  attached  to  the  stern 
of  the  Clotilde,  and  the  steamer  put  on  full  steam.  When  maxi- 
mum speed  was  attained  —  in  Austrian  reckoning,  g  miles  per  hour 
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— the  retaining  hook  was  released,  and  the  parachute  plunged 

into  the  water.  With  a  scarcely  perceptible  shock  the  vessel  came 
I  >  a  standstill  in  30  feet.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  rods 
and  guys  supporting  the  brake  were  badly  strained.  It  they  had 
elded,  the  shock  would  have  been  much  more  severe.  The 
fact  that  the  supports  did  yield  did  not  argue  seriously  against 
the  efficiency  of  the  brake,  but  was  attributed  to  the  provisional 
character  of  the  arrangements.  The  second  trial  was  designed  to 
show  how  far  the  vessel  would  proceed  when  her  engines  were 
stopped  at  full  speed,  no  brake  being  used.  The  distance  was 
found  to  be  300  yards.  The  third  trial  measured  the  forward 
movement  when  the  engines  were  reversed  from  full  speed  astern. 
This  time  the  Clotilde  stopped  in  60 yards.  While  the  second  and 
third  trials  were  in  progress,  the  marine  brake  was  refitted  with 
more  powerful  supports,  and  a  fresh  experiment  was  made.  This 
time  the  vessel  stopped  almost  instantly.  These  results,  while 
hardly  to  be  considered  valid  for  the  powerful  ocean-liners,  with 
which  the  necessity  for  a  quick  stop  is  occasionally  so  crucial,  indi- 
cate that  an  important  principle  has  been  introduced  among 
marine  safeguards.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  Company  is  awaiting 
with  interest  the  results  of  an  improvement  which  Mr.  Svetkovich 
wishes  to  add  to  his  device,  and  seriously  contemplates  equipping 
its  great  fleet  with  the  useful  apparatus." 


EXPERIMENTS   ON    MODERN    ORDNANCE. 

THE  conditions  of  modern  gunnery  are  so  different  from  those 
that  obtained  even  a  few  years  ago  that  artillerists  are  al- 
most having  to  relearn  the  details  of  their  profession.  We  give 
below  translations  of  two  very  interesting  series  of  experiments 
on  modern  guns,  the  first  relating  to  the  action  of  smokeless  pow- 
der w  i  t  h i n  the 
weapon  and  the 
second  to  the  curi- 
ous motion  of  the 
projectile  just  out- 
side the  muzzle. 
The  first  series  is 
described  in  La 
N  a  t  u  r  e  (Paris, 
March  4)  by  M. 
Pierre  de  Meriel 
as  follows : 

"The  substitu- 
tion of  smokeless 
powder  for  the  old 
classic  form  has 
valuable  advan- 
tages that  have 
often  been  men- 
tioned, such  as 
suppression  of  the 
clouds  of  smoke, 
a  n  d  progressive 
i  n  fl  a  m  mation  of 
the  powder,  causing  greater  velocity  of  the  projectile.  But  all 
these  smokeless  powders — melinite,  cordite,  and  the  rest — have 
an  inconvenient  quality  that  we  are  beginning  to  find  out  more 
and  more,  as  their  use  becomes  more  general ;  that  is,  they  very 
rapidly  eat  away  and  render  useless  the  bore  of  the  gun  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

"This  question  has  already  attracted  attention  for  some  time, 
and  it  merits  study,  for  it  is  a  very  serious  one;  for  instance,  even 
in  time  of  peace  guns  must  be  fired  for  practise,  and  this  use  rap- 
idly deteriorates  the  most  costly  weapons  without  doing  effective 
service.  We  can  illustrate  these  facts  by  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs recently  exhibited  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  by  Pro- 
fessor Roberts-Austen  ;  they  are  pictures  of  the  bore  of  a  120- 
millimeter  rapid-fire  gun  of  which  a  section  was  made  about  12 
feet  from  the  muzzle.  The  first  illustration  represents  the  section 
under  consideration,  and  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  size, 
the  erosion  caused  by  the  powder  is  seen  very  clearly.  The  sec- 
ond figure  is  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  gun, 


PIG.  1— Section  of  Rapid-lire  Gun. 


Fig. 


Section  Across  Axis  of  Gun  ;  a,  0,  orig- 
inal outline. 


Show  ing  what  remains  of  the  original  rilling  ;  the  dotted  line  a,  b 
indicates  the  original  rilled  surface  of   the  bore,  and  enables  us  to 

see  what  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  metal  has  been  cut  away 

at  (/and  ,■  by   the  powder  and    its  gases,      The  enlargement  is  33 

d  1  a  m  etcrs.  In 
Fig.  3,  where  the 
enlargement  is  the 
same,  the  erosions 
are  shown  in  direct 
view  ;  the  light- 
colored  portions 
correspond  to  the 
groove,  and  the 
dark  part  to  the 
raised  ridge  of  the 
rilling  that  gives 
the  rotation  to  the 
projectile. 

"These  photo- 
graphs show  the 
ravages  that  are 
made  by  smokeless 
powder;  very  no- 
ticeable effects  of 
this  kind  are  pro- 
duced in  the  bores 
of  guns  even  after 
live  trial  firings. 
In  the  piece  shown 
in  the  photographs 
the  English  smoke- 
less powder  called 
'cordite  '  was  used;  the  metal  of  which  it  is  composed  was  gun- 
steel  of  the  ordinary  type,  containing  about  3  per  cent,  of  carbon 
and  6  per  cent,  of  manganese,  with  a  percentage  of  sulfur  and 
phosphorus  not  exceeding  0.05  and  of  silicon  not  exceeding  0.15. 
The  bore  was  annealed  in  oil  after  being  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  800°,  and  it  was  afterward  heated  to  500°. 

"Those  who  have  studied  this  question  conclude  in  general  that 
the  most  important  factor  is  the  mechanical  treatment  to  which 
the  metal  has  been  subjected  ;  but  no  means  has  yet  been  found 
to  avoid  the  sudden  elevation  of  temperature,  followed  by  rapid 
cooling,  which  takes  place  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion.  This 
brings  about  in 
the  metal  changes 
that  facilitate  the 
mechanical  action 
of  the  passage  of 
the  projectile." 

In  the  same 
number  of  La 
Nature  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel De- 
la  uney  of  the 
French  a  r  m  y 
writes  of  recent 
experiments  in  the 
initial  movements 
of  projectiles.  It 
is  an  error,  he 
says,  to  suppose 
that  the  projectile 
issues  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun 
in  a  straight  line. 
Its  entrance  into 
the  open  air  is,  on 

the  contrary,  in  a  very  irregular  path,  and  it  does  not  proceed 
at  all  according  to  rule  till  it  gets  about  200  yards  from  the  gun. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Experiments  tried  at  Sevran-Livry,  a  few  years  since,  under 
the  direction  of  General  (then  Colonel)  Sebert,  enable  us  to  follow 
this  initial  movement.     The  projectiles   on   leaving  the  muzzle 


FlG.  3.— The  Erosions  Seen  Directly. 
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1,  every  25  yards,  through  sheets  of  light  cardboard,  and  the 
of    the   holes,   measured  with  precision,   afforded   the 
means  <>f  tracing  the  path. 

"A    series   of    shots,    fired    successively    with    a   47-millimeter 
[2-inch)  rapid-fire  gun,  gave  the  results  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
These  ar_-  t':ie  representations  on  a  scale  of  one  tenth  of  the  path 
WOtdd  have  appeared  to  a  spectator  placed  exactly 

behind  the  gun  and 
able  to  follow  the 
projectile  in  its  rap- 
id motion.  The 
point  O  represents 
the  muzzle  of  the 
piece,  whence  the 
FIC  «■  projectile  is  launch- 

ed into  space,  and 
1.  2,  3.  4.  5  are  the  points  successively  traversed  in  passing 
through  the  cardboard  indicators. 

"The  inspection  of  these  figures,  notwithstanding  certain  irreg- 
ularities, shows  that  the  supposed  spectator  would  see  a  sort  of 
spiral  motion  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch.  This  is  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  rifling,  in  the 
guns  that  were  used. 

"The  experiments  were  continued  under  the  same  conditions 
with  a  revolving  cannon  of  37  millimeters  [1%  inches], which  differs 
from  the  preceding  gun  in  having  smaller  caliber  and  a  smaller 
initial  velocity  of  the  projectile  (1.300  feet  instead  of  1,900). 

"The  trials  were  made  with  two  tubes  of  the  same  revolving 
cannon  and  the  different  paths  are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

"  The  two  chambers  cause  motions  of  an  amplitude  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  rapid-fire  gun,  and,  besides,  each  tube  seems  to 
have  its  particular 
curve  ;  while  in  the 
first  the  projectile 
moves  immediately 
downward  from  the 
muzzle,  the  second 
is  characterized  by 
a  curious  loop  ap- 
pearing in  the  upper 
part. 

"We  shall  not 
touch  on  any  theo- 
retic consideration 
susceptible  of  ex- 
plaining these  un- 
foreseen motions. 
W  e  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  saying 
that  the  deviation 
of  the  projectile  as 
it  issues  from  the 
gun.  which  acts  lik" 
a  sort  of  violent  and 
swift  snapping  of   a 

whip,  seems  due,  in  '  "••  5- 

the  opinion  of  most 

artillerists,  to  a  vibratory  condition  developed  in  the  cannon  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  projectile.  We  may  say  that  probably 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  rapidly  vibrating,  deviates  the  projectile 
at  the  moment  of  issue  "  -  Translation  made  for  Tmk  Litkkakv 
Digs 


J 
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A    NEW   COFFEE. 

UNDER   this  heading    The  Medical  Times  (March)  tells  us  of 
a  oew  kind  of  coffee,  which  possesses  do  injurious  qualities 

while  retaining  all  the  delicious  flavor  of  the  ordinary  berry.      It 

"It  is  an  interesting  facl  thai,  chemically,  milk  and  grape-juice 

most    identical,  and  that    the   nutritive  qualities  of  both   arc 

pint  of  each  being  equivalent  to  at  least  a 

pound  of  1 

"  In  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  at  I  ivi-  pi  inciple  of  the  1  wo 

rinks  of  the  world,  coffee  ami  tea,  we  find  a  like  chemi 
mlanty  existing  1  etween  catTein  and  the  in,  both  t  >  a  C4  r'.i  n 


extent  stimulants,  and  both  having  the  power  of  checking  the 
waste  of  nutrition  until  the  full  power  of  the  food  has  had  time  to 
exert  its  influence  on  the  elements  of  life  and  strength.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  miner  can  accomplish  so  much  hard  work, 
when  for  breakfast  at  least  his  principal  food  is  a  pot  of  coffee  and 
a  crust  of  bread,  and  many  a  business  man  goes  to  his  morning's 
work  with  no  other  nourishment  than  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll. 

"The  action  of  tea  and  coffee,  altho  differing  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, yet  undoubtedly  reach  their  results  through  the  same  phys- 
iological line;  the  same  as  ignatia  and  nux  vomica,  the  active 
principle  of  both  of  which  is  strychnin." 

Recent  investigations,  The  Medical  Times  goes  on  to  say,  show 
that  the  stimulating  effect  of  coffee  is  only  partially  due  to  the  1  to 
1.5  per  cent,  of  caffein  that  it  contains,  much  of  the  action  being 
traceable  to  the  aromatic  substance  that  gives  to  the  berry  its 
odor  and  flavor  after  roasting.     To  quote  again  : 

"A  variety  of  coffee  grows  wild  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  caffe  marron,  which,  while  it  contains  no  caffein, 
still  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  odor  and  the  stimulating  effect  of 
the  coffee  of  commerce.  This  coffee  lacks  much  of  the  delicate 
and  fragrant  aroma  of  the  best  grades  of  coffee,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  shrubs  grow  wild  and  have  never  had  that 
cultivation  so  essential  in  developing  the  highest  qualities  of  any 
product.  In  time,  under  proper  cultivation,  this,  to  us,  new 
product  may,  and  probably  will,  have  the  delicate  flavor  of  much 
of  the  stimulating  properties  of  our  best  grades  of  coffee,  without 
any  of  their  deleterious  effects. 

"The  immense  territory  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Philippine 
archipelago,  which  through  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  has  recently 
been  opened  to  a  higher  civilization  and  a  more  energetic  prog- 
ress, will  yield  a  rich  return  in  the  products  now  confined  to  a 
limited  area  and  daily  becoming  more  important  to  the  arts,  the 
industries,  and  the  food  of  the  world.  Not  alone  the  coffee  in  its 
various  varieties,  with  or  without  caffein,  improved  by  culture, 
but  the  cinchona,  the  india-rubber,  and  many  of  our  most  valu- 
able drugs,  can  be  produced  in  as  great  abundance,  and  of  as  fine 
a  quality  in  the  territory  now  open  or  soon  to  be  opened  to  our 
enterprises  and  industry,  as  in  the  narrow  limit  in  which  the 
produce  has  been  confined. 

"Both  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  will  undoubtedly  in 
time  form  independent  governments,  but  into  both  will  have  been 
introduced  the  energy,  the  enlightenment  of  that  American  na- 
tion which  broke  the  shackles  of  their  slavery  and  their  debase- 
ment, and  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  develop  free  institu- 
tions, and  the  general  education  of  the  people  to  develop  the 
resources  of  a  country  the  possibilities  of  which  have  n<  superior 
in  the  work  .  " 


THE   ROLE  OF    MICROBES    IN    DIGESTION. 

THE  part  played  by  microbes  in   the  processes  of  digestion 
tho  denied  by  many  authorities,  has  now  been  proved  be- 
yond doubt  to  be  an  important  one  by  recent  German  investiga- 
tions, described    111  the    Revue  Scietltifique  (February    u).      We 
translate  below  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  description  : 

"Nencki  maintained  not  only  that  digestion  could  take  place 
without  microbes,  but  also  that  it  did  so  take  place,  and  the  ex- 
periments of  Nuttall  and  Thierfelder  supported  tins  contention  in 
part,  for  they  proved  that  young  animals  could  be  brought  up  and 
kept  for  several  days  in  conditions  such  that  no  microbe  could 
penetrate  into  their  intestinal  canals,  and  that  notwithstanding 
this  they  were  nourished  and  increased  in  weight. 

"This  showed  that  these  intestinal  microbes  are  not  Decessary. 
.  .  .  But  Nuttall  and  Thierfelder  neither  proved  DOT  asserted 
that  these  microbes  were  useless,  and  we  may  even  conclude  the 
opposite  from  their  experiments,  for  the  animals  whose  intestines 

Bterilized  grew  more  slowly  than  normal  animals.  .  .  .  Ow- 
ing to  these  results.  Max  Sehottelius.  professor  of  hygiene  in  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  was  encouraged  to  try  some  new  experi- 
ments, which  he  made  under  new  and  curious  conditions." 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Sehottelius  were  made  on 
chickens,  which   lie  attempted  to  hatch  and  raise  under  such  con- 
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ditions  that  they  should  be  absolutely  free  from  microbes.  This 
was  found  to  be  very  difficult,  for  even  a  newly  laid  egg  may 
contain  bacteria  within  the  shell.  We  shall  pass  over  the  de- 
scription of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  ami  proceed  at  once 

to  the  results,  which  were  as  follows  : 

"By  comparing  the  experiments  in  which  the  sterilization  of 
the  digestive  canal  may  be  considered  to  be  absolute,  and  arrang- 
ing them  according  to  the  age  when  the  chicken  was  killed  for 
study,  we  may  prepare  a  table  showing  the  growth  of  the  fowls 
raised  under  these  conditions.  Experiments  made  on  ten  birds 
show  that  the  young  fowl  increases  slowly  in  weight.  The  maxi- 
mum increase  is  about  25  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  twelve  days,  and 
the  absorption  of  water  by  the  fowl  of  course  accounts  for  some  of 
this.  Beyond  the  twelfth  day  there  is  diminution.  During  this 
same  period,  fowls  raised  and  fed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  grow 
regularly  and  by  the  twelfth  day  have  increased  140  per  cent., 
while  at  the  seventeenth  they  have  increased  250  per  cent. 

"We  must  conclude,  then,  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  young 
fowl,  bacteria  are  of  great  use  in  digestive  work.  This  conclu- 
sion, big  with  consequences,  applies,  as  we  see,  to  foods — millet 
and  albumin — for  which  digestive  ferments  exist  normally  in  the 
intestinal  canal  of  the  young  bird.  Why  do  these  ferments  re- 
main inactive?  ...  It  appears,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  from  ex- 
periments, that  the  secretion  of  digestive  ferments  is  very  slow 
during  the  first  days  of  life,  and  that  perhaps  they  are  usefully 
replaced  at  this  period  by  the  secretions  of  the  microbes,  which 
are  always  ready  and  abundant. 

"This  idea  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  fowls  fed  in  the 
ordinary  manner  we  do  not  find  bacteria  before  the  thirty-sixth  to 
the  fortieth  hour.  Now  during  this  period  there  is  no  increase 
of  weight.  It  seems  as  if  nutrition  had  not  yet  begun.  The  fowl 
behaves  like  a  leguminous  plant  in  a  non-nitrogenous  medium, 
before  its  roots  have  become  covered  with  tubercles.  When  the 
bacilli  appear  .   .   .  regular  nutrition  begins. 

"It  may  be  imagined,  then,  that  the  suppression  of  this  micro- 
bian  digestion  during  the  first  days  of  the  fowl's  life  may  be 
painful  or  disastrous  to  it.  The  presence  of  microbes  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  at  that  time  useful  or  necessary.  Later  it  be- 
comes merely  an  aid  ;  it  may  even  be  injurious  if  fermentation 
takes  a  bad  direction  and  produces  ferments  or  toxins  hostile  to 
the  tissues.  To  sum  up,  our  whole  life  implies  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  'symbiosis'  [condition  of  mutual  assistance]  with  the 
occupants  of  our  intestinal  canal,  and  we  can  no  longer  deny  the 
part  they  play  in  digestion  ;  we  should  measure  it  and  endeavor 
to  aid  or  restrain  it  according  to  circumstances,  to  render  it 
hygienic  and  cause  it  to  contribute  to  health,  instead  of  being  the 
cause  of  both  temporary  derangements  and  chronic  disorders,  as 
is  now  often  the  case. " —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


AN 


ENGLISH     APPRECIATION     OF     AMERI- 
CAN  TECHNICAL   EDUCATION. 


IT  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  an  English  technical  paper,  In- 
dustries and  Iron  (March  10) ,  that  this  country  now  leads  in 
technical  education.  The  English,  it  says,  used  to  be  afraid  of 
Germany,  because  of  the  superiority  of  her  technical  training. 
Now  the  United  States  is  the  nation  that  must  be  feared.  Says 
this  paper,  in  an  editorial  on  "Technical  Education  in  America"  • 

"  The  emphasis  given  to  the  practical  side  of  engineering  studies 
differentiates,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the  engineering  training 
in  American  technological  institutions  and  German  technical  high 
schools.  This,  it  is  believed,  has  been  and  is  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former,  so  much  so  that  instances  are  given  in 
which  firms  formerly  e-nploying  Germans  in  their  technical  de- 
partments, who  have  been  trained  in  the  technical  high  schools  of 
Europe,  had  either  superseded  them  altogether  by  graduates  from 
the  American  engineering  colleges,  or  placed  them  in  inferior  and 
less  responsible  positions.  Convincing  evidence  [isj  forthcoming 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  the  training  given  in  the  technical 
schools  and  colleges  is  held,  which  indeed  would  seem  to  account 
for  the  abundance  of  the  provision  for  industrial  training,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  aspire  to  become  foremen,  superintendents, 
or  employers,  and  for  the  large  number  of  young  men  who  avail 


themselves  of  it,  and  complete  it  by  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  or  even  later.  These  colleges  are  graduating,  to  use 
an  American  expression,  thousands  of  young  men  each  year  who 
are  thoroughly  capable  technologists  and  engineers,  and  so  vast 
are  the  resources  of  the  great  republic,  so  keen  is  their  apprecia- 
tion of  their  skill  and  knowledge,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  technical  student  finding  employment 

"It would  appear  that  the  exact  investigations  carried  on  in  the 
great  laboratories  of  the  chief  engineering  colleges,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  results  derived  thereform,  have  led  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  value  and  necessity  in  the  workshop,  with  the  result 
that  those  who  have  been  trained  in  them  are  receiving  corre- 
sponding appreciation.  These  facts  should  be  noted  by  employ- 
ers in  this  country,  many  of  whom  seem  to  view  with  considerable 
distrust  the  men  who  have  received  a  scientific  education.  There 
is  some  truth  in  the  remark  that  the  greatest  need  is  the  education 
of  the  employers  in  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  scientific 
training." 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  writer  remarks  that  much  of 
this  excellence  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  American  donors.  He 
says  of  this : 

"  It  is  sometimes  said  that  when  a  man  becomes  rich  in  Britain, 
his  ambition  is  to  found  a  family,  whereas  in  the  United  States, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  ambition  is  to  found  a  college  or 
university." 


A    NEW  TELEPHONE-TRANSMITTER. 

THIS  instrument,  the  invention  of  a  Russian,  is  called  a 
"mega-telephone-transmitter  "  because  of  the  great  dis- 
tances over  which  speech  may  be  carried  by  its  means.  It  is  thus 
described  in  The  Electrical  Review  : 

"The  Kilduchevesky  telephone-transmitter  is  a  microphone  en- 
closed in  a  vacuum  or  in  an  inert  atmosphere  so  that  powerful 
currents  can,  it  is  said, 
be  used  without  injury 
to  the  contacts,  atmos- 
pheric  moistures,  or 
other  external  causes 
of  failure  by  which  its 
efficiency  might  be  im- 
paired being  excluded. 
The  sealing  of  the  mi- 
crophone in  a  high 
vacuum  or  in  an  inert 
gas  should  apparently 
conduce  to  its  uniform 
action  and  longevity. 

"The  power  of  the 
current,  it  is  stated, 
may  be  increased  to 
any  required  extent 
without  liability  of  oxi- 
dation of  the  contacts, 

as  the  latter  are  protected  from  moisture,  dust,  and  from  derange- 
ment, and  no  packing  can,  it  is  said,  occur. 

"The  Kilduchevesky  transmitter,  we  are  informed  by  our  Lon- 
don namesake,  was  successfully  tested  in  Russia  on  overhead 
lines  over  distances  up  to  2,000  miles  (a  statement  which  is  mean- 
ingless, as  the  gage  of  the  wire  is  not  given),  and  in  England 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Bennett  on  an  artificial  cable  equivalent  to  a  length 
of  about  200  miles.  .  .  .  With  an  ordinary  double-pole  receiver 
conversation  of  any  description  could,  it  is  said,  be  carried  on 
without  effort." 

The  following  comment,  from  the  source  noted  above,  shows 
that  electricians  are  receiving  these  statements  with  some  caution  : 

"  Tho  we  are  not  inclined  to  accept  the  eulogistic  conclusions 
which  (as  usual)  are  come  to  as  to  the  future  of  the  transmitter. 
there  appear  to  be  points  in  its  construction  which  make  it  worthy 
of  attention.  The  use  of  a  microphone  in  a  vacuum,  however,  is 
not,  we  believe,  by  any  means  a  novelty.  " 


THE    KILDUCHEVESKY    MEGA-TELEPHONE 
TRANSMITTER. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


"AMERICANISM"    IN    EUROPE. 

P'HE   official  condemnation  of  that  tendency  in   the  modern 
*■        Roman   Catholic    church    which    is    generally   known    as 
"Americanism"  lias  been  followed  by  a  similar  event  in  Europe. 
Schell,  of  the   University   of   Wiirzburg,  whose  books 
.   .  years  attract*  deal  <.t'  attention,  on  ac- 

count'of  his  avowed  purpose  of  nnil  and  impartial  scien- 

tific research  with  fidelity  to  the  church,  has  been  condemned  by 
the  Congregation  at  Rome  and  his  four  chief  works  have  been 
placed  on  the  Index  of  prohibited  books.  In  former  months, 
leading  Catholic  papers  of  Germany,  among  them  the  Germania, 
of  Berlin,  and  the  Volkszeitung,  of  Cologne,  the  two  most  in- 
fluential papers  in  the  church  of  the  Fatherland,  had  all  along 
defended  Schell  and  his  teachings;  but  this  did  not  save  the 
learned  Wurzburg  professor.  After  some  deliberation,  this  theo- 
logian has  "recanted,"  expressing  his  reverence  for  and  obedience 
to  the  teaching  authority  of  the  church.  In  the  Chronii,  of 
Leipsic  (No.  10),  is  found  quite  a  collection  of  opinions  from 
Catholic  and  Protestant  sources  on  this  European  counterpart  of 
"Americanism,"  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  these  being  from 
the  pen  of  one  professing  to  be  a  liberal  Catholic,  who  writes  as 
follows : 

"Since  the  year  1870,  Catholic  theology  has  shown  beginnings 
of  decay.  The  absolute  victory  of  the  principle  of  Ultramonta- 
nism  had  practically  crushed  out  the  spirit  of  independent  research 
in  the  problems  of  scientific  thought.  However,  efforts  at  a  re- 
vival of  the  traditional  scholarship  of  Catholicism  were  put  forth 
at  various  places  and  among  different  nations.  Historians,  arch- 
eologists,  exegetes,  philosophers,  and  other  learned  men  of  the 
church  joined  together  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  tradi- 
tional church  and  the  teachings  of  modern  science,  and  attempted 
to  demonstrate  that  a  person  could  be  a  good  Catholic  and  a 
thorough  modern  scholar  at  the  same  time.  In  Germany,  the 
theological  faculties  at  Wurzburg,  Tubingen,  and  Freiburg  led 
the  way  in  this  new  departure.  In  other  countries  similar  move- 
ments were  inaugurated.  In  Paris,  under  the  leadership  of 
Duehesnes  and  Loisy,  new  Catholic  schools  of  church  historians 
ami  of  biblical  research  were  established.  The  young  university 
in  Washington  joined  the  ranks  of  the  hopeful  protagonists  of  this 
agitation.  The  Benedictines  even  went  to  Cambridge  in  order  to 
labor  in  connection  with  that  university.  French  Dominican 
monks  selected  the  Holy  Land  as  the  seat  of  their  operations, 
;ed  in  the  study  chiefly  of  biblical  manuscripts  in  the  vener- 
able libraries  of  that  classic  land.  In  tact,  everywhere  through- 
out the  Catholic  lands,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Italy,  a  new 
activity  and  a  new  scholarship  of  independence  and  self-assertion 
began  to  exhibit  themselves. 

"And  what  baa  become  of  it  all?     The   bitter  attacks  made  on 

an  university  professors  who  have  made  the  least  sign  of 

independence  in   their  researches  are  too  well  known  to  require  a 

repetition.      The  ecclesiastical  authorities  all  along  the  line  have 

crushed    out    this   spirit.      In    France,    Duchesnes   has   long   since 

ceased  to  deliver  lectures  on  church  history,  and  has  been  removed 

from  his  position  as]  at  the  historic  Saint  Sulpice  through 

the  influence  of   the   authorities  who   forbade   church   students  to 

him.      He    lias   now  entered    the    service    of   the    state      He 

without  doubt  historical    student    that    Catholic 

e  has  produced  Bincethe  days  of  Mabillon.     Loisy  lost  his 
itbolique  and  has  been  transferred  to  a 
where  he  reads  masses  for  nuns.     IdAdk 

itholic  university  at  Wash* 
m,  which  has  ended  in  the  public  condemnation  of  "Ameri- 
m."    The  condemnation  of  Professor  Schell  is  the  last  exam* 

1    Btamping   out   independent   thought.       I 

full  victory  f<>r  the  Jesuit  order,  which  bas  been  championing  this 
t  all  anti-traditional  agitation." 

atbolic    w  naturally  of   another    mind.      The 

■  and  the  Volki  mply  make  mention  of  th< 

demnation  of  Schell,  but  fail  to  comment  further  on  a  m< 


that  they  had  evidently  not  expected.  The  ReichsMeitun^ 
Bonn,  has  all  along  fought  Schell,  and  demanded  the  very  step 
that  has  been  taken,  while  the  Kourier,  of  Bavaria,  has  probably 
been  the  most  pronounced  champion  of  the  professor.  Nearly  a 
ago  Bishop  Korum,  of  Mayence,  went  to  Rome  with  forty 
theses  taken  from  Schell's  books,  for  the  special  purpose  of  secur- 
ing this  action  on  the  part  of  the  congregation.  At  that  time  the 
Germania  denied  tins  mission  of  the  famous  prelate.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  congregation  reached  its  decision  as  early  as 
December  15,  but  that  the  Pope  hesitated  about  confirming  it  be- 
fore "Americanism  "  was  condemned,  and  consistency  demanded 
similar  steps  against  Professor  Schell.  His  books  have  been  con- 
demned en  bloc,  a  step  usually  taken  when  the  purpose  is  to 
crush  a  man  and  his  position  completely  and  thoroughly. —  Trans- 
lation made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


GROWTH    OF    PRO-JEWISH    FEELING. 

IT  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
distinct  and  notable  tendency  toward  a  better  state  of  feel- 
ing between  the  Jews  and  Christians  throughout  the  world.  The 
persecution  of  Jews  in  Russia  and  the  antisemite  agitation  in 
Austria  and  France  seem  to  have  promoted  this  kindly  and  fra- 
ternal feeling,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  interest  and  sym- 
pathy which  these  persecutions  have  awakened.  A  marked  in- 
stance of  this  change  of  attitude  between  Christians  and  Jews 
occurred  at  the  recent  dedication  of  a  Jewish  synagog  in  Bradford, 
Pa. ,  when  a  sermon  by  a  resident  Episcopalian  minister  was  one 
of  the  features.  More  recent  than  this  was  the  address  delivered 
by  Bishop  Ussher  (Protestant  Episcopal)  before  the  Victoria  Club, 
of  Boston,  in  defense  of  Jewish  national  and  individual  character. 
Among  other  things  Bishop  Ussher  said  : 

"I  assert,  and  am  prepared  to  defend  the  statement,  that 
neither  the  Jew  of  the  past  nor  the  present  deserves  the  hatred  or 
contempt  of  the  Gentile;  literature  has  lied  them  into  undeserved 
disrepute,  and  I  go  further  to  say  that  the  senseless  antagonism 
of  Christianity,  as  represented  by  so-called  Christians,  is  enough 
to  make  Him  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  laugh,  were  it  not  for  the 
cruel,  unjust  condition  that  is  produced  by  the  bigotry  of  igno- 
rance and  the  senselessness  of  superstition.  The  world  is  coming 
under  the  influence  of  that  grand  idea  of  a  universal  brotherhood. 
'The  tide  may  rise  and  fall,  but  the  ships  of  human  righteousness 
will  cross  the  bar  and  discharge  their  freight  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  world,  and  the  low  tide  will  see  them  harbored  at  the 
wharf." 

After  reviewing  the  world-wide  persecution  of  the  Israelites  as 
a  race  and  in  their  national  aspect,  he  said  : 

"I  shall  now  enter  a  less  traversed  field,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  Jews  would  appear  to  the  individual  Gentile  in  quite  a 
different  light  if  he  knew  more  about  them.  I  ask  you,  Gentile 
Americans,  Christians,  and  you  Jewish-American  citizens,  what 
do  you  know  of  each  other?  What  do  you  refined  Christians 
know  of  your  refined  Jewish  fellow-townsman  and  his  family,  or 
they  of  yours?  Have  you  Gentiles  entertained  these  Jews  at  your 
home,  or  they  you  at  theirs?  Is  this  loving  your  neighh 
yourself?  Yet  that  is  your  duty.  What  is  the  reason  for  this 
social  gulf?  Simply  lack  of  knowledge.  Had  you  not  better  drop 
your  prejudice  and  see  for  yourselves  what  the  Jews  realh 
I  tell  you,  your  highly  cultured  people  will  find  them  equals  in 
knowledge  and  refinement.  Your  kindly  people,  their  equals  in 
all  that  is  good  and  true  and  pure 

"Most  people  are  inclined  to  regard  the  Jew  as  a  merchant,  a 
seller  of  something,  a  man  lacking  in  love  for  country,  art.  and 
refinement.     Itisavi  blunder.      He  is  no  fonder  of  money 

than  yon  and  I  are,  and  he  is  as  fond  of  art  as  the  best  of  us." 

The  .  tmet  nan  Hebrew  (New  York)  comments  on  some  of  these 
incidents  under  the  editorial   heading  "  Coming  to  Our  Rights. " 
iys  1 
"Distasteful  as  it  always  has  been  to  us  to  have  Christian  min- 
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isters  appear  before  Jewish  audiences  and  pat  us  on  the  hack,  to 
tell  us  of  the  glories  of  our  past,  of  our  achievements  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  of  the  possibilities  of  our  future,  just  so  pleased  are  we 
when  Christian  ministers  of  their  own  volition  undertake  to  place 
before  their  congregations  facts  concerning  the  Jews.  The  better 
knowledge  of  the  Jew  and  Judaism  that  thus  conies  to  our  Chris- 
tian brethren  is  well  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  a  more  cor- 
dial spirit  toward  their  Jewish  neighbors.  It  is  very  easy  to  say, 
as  is  usually  said,  that  the  Jew  is  exclusive,  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  associate  with  the  Christian,  but  it  requires  very  little  study  of 
human  nature  to  be  convinced  that  the  approach  between  Jew  and 
Christian  must  have  its  beginning  with  the  non-Jew." 


METHODISM    AND  THE    BIBLE. 

A  RECENT  address  made  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Cadman,  D.D.,  be- 
fore the  Methodist  Preachers'  Meeting,  of  New  York,  on 
the  new  scholarship  in  relation  to  the  Bible,  furnished  occasion 
for  a  number  of  the  daily  papers  to  set  forth  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  Dr.  Cadman  had  renounced  the  authority  of  the 

Scriptures  and  had 
uttered  other  ex- 
treme and  heretical 
opinions,  all  of 
which  had  been  ap- 
plauded by  the  three 
hundred  Methodist 
ministers  present, 
including  Bishop 
Andrews.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that 
Dr.  Cadman 's  ad- 
dress was  well  with- 
in the  lines  of  doc- 
trines taught  by  the 
Methodist  church 
and  the  evangelical 
churches  generally, 
and  that  there  was 
nothing  heretical  or 
sensational  about  it. 
In  a  subsequent  in- 
terview, revised  for 
The  Literary  Digest  by  Dr.  Cadman,  he  gave  the  substance  of 
his  address  as  follows  : 

"I  said,  and  I  thoroughly  believe,  that  the  absolute  inerrancy 
and  infallibility  of  the  Bible  are  no  longer  possible  of  belief  among 
reasoning  men.  I  did  not  try  to  reduce  the  infinite  to  a  logical 
proposition.  If  you  could  get  a  fair  understanding  of  the  trend 
of  religious  thought  to-day,  it  would  make  what  is  called  Inger- 
sollism  seem  archaic.  He  makes  caricatures  of  Christianity, 
simply  for  the  amusement  of  his  audience.  I  never  touched  upon 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  the  temptation  of  Eve,  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  story  of  the  Flood,  and  a  dozen  other  disputed  biblical  tradi- 
tions. I  did  talk  about  Jonah  and  the  whale.  I  quoted  Ewald, 
Neander,  and  Bleek,  touched  upon  the  various  explanations  they 
had  to  offer;  said  that  I  could  not  accept  their  opinions  as  con- 
clusive, and  defined  my  personal  position  as  one  of  suspended 
judgment.  I  assert  that  the  ssential  portion  of  Christianity  is 
not  in  any  book  or  creed,  but  in  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  revelation  of  God.  Everything  else  in  the  Bible  is  subor- 
dinate to  His  life  and  teachings.  Half  the  pages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  of  unknown  authorship,  and  the  New  Testament  con- 
tains contradictions." 

The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist,  New  York)  states  editori- 
ally the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Cadman  as  follows : 

"The  subject  under  discussion  was  in  part  whether  the  Bible 
was  absolutely  infallible  in  science  and  in  matters  that  did  not 
relate  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  revelation  was  given,  and  in 
this  sense  the  speaker  took  the  ground  that  the  Bible  is  not  iner- 
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rant  or  infallible  ;  that  the  writers  used  the  current  knowledge  of 
the  time  for  illustration  or  Incidental  reference.  The  ground  was 
also  taken  that  the  inspiration  is  not  verbal,  as  was  held  by  many 
in  former  times  ;  that  it  was  a:i  inspiration  received  from  (bid,  oi 
truth  expressed  according  to  the  character  and  teniperaineni  oJ 
the  writers.  It  was  maintained  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  are  not 
equally  inspired,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  critical  student  to 
determine  the  respective  values  by  comparing  them  with  the 
fuller  light  given  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  paper  was  reverent,  and  a  more  glowing  eulogy  of 
the  historic  Christ,  and  a  more  ardent  statement  of  faith  in  him 
as  the  world's  only  source  of  light,  truth,  and  salvation,  has  rarely 
been  heard.  The  paper  also  took  the  ground  that  the  inspired 
compilers  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  .Scripture  made  use,  in  part, 
of  preexisting  sacred  writings." 

This  statement,  comments  The  Outlook,  shows  that  Dr.  Cad- 
man agrees  with  the  advanced  constructive  critics  ;  and  it  goes  on 
to  remark : 

"He  was  not  irreverent;  he  was  not  destructive;  and  yet  he 
clearly  recognized  the  problem  which  presses  upon  all  intel- 
ligent students  of  the  Bible.  If  we  might  be  permitted  to 
make  a  suggestion,  it  would  be  that  such  a  paper  might  ap- 
propriately be  followed  by  another  on  the  process  by  which  the 
canon  of  Scripture  was  determined.  The  reception  of  this  paper 
shows  that  there  is  in  the  Methodist  communion  a  large  number 
of  people  who  would  be  almost  panic-stricken  by  such  a  simple 
statement  of  facts  concerning  the  Bible  as  all  scholarly  students 
accept,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  among  the 
ministry  and  professors  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  whose 
eyes  are  open,  and  who  are  not  at  all  afraid  to  tell  the  people  the 
conclusions  to  which  a  reverent  and  thorough  study  of  the  origins 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  inevitably  lead." 

Referring  to  the  alleged  heresy  of  Dr.  Cadman,  The  Michigan 
Christian  Advocate  (Detroit)  says  that  it  is  "  not  at  all  disturbed,  " 
but  attributes  it  all  "to  the  vaporings  of  a  secular  reporter's  im- 
agination."    As  to  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Cadman,  it  says  : 

"Methodism  is  not  committed  to  the  unwise  and  non-progres- 
sive attitude  concerning  inspiration  which  has  so  embarrassed 
certain  other  churches.  We  hold  that 'the  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  salvation,'  and  we  leave  matters  of 
secondary  consideration  for  time,  knowledge,  and  earnest  search 
to  determine  according  to  the  facts.  Let  us  rest  there.  The 
Word  of  God  standeth  as  firm  as  the  everlasting  hill.  All  that  is 
not  the  Word  of  God  may  perish  when  it  pleases." 

Zion's  Herald  (Methodist  Episcopal,  Boston)  treats  the  matter 
in  the  same  spirit.  It  says  there  was  "no  reason  for  a  panic"  over 
Dr.  Cadman 's  utterances.  They  indicated  n  lapse  of  faith  from 
Methodist  theology  and  opinions.  It  then  proceeds  to  say  for 
itself : 

"  Zion's  Herald  has  aimed  from  the  first  to  be  entirely  frank 
with  its  readers  and  to  acquaint  them  with  all  the  results  of  bibli- 
cal research.  It  is  a  reprehensible  mistake  to  rule  these  vital 
subjects  out  of  the  columns  of  the  Methodist  press  and  to  treat 
conscientious  and  devout  investigation  as  if  *t  were  wrong  and 
heretical.  Such  a  purpose  will  end  only  in  humiliating  failure. 
Truth  can  neither  be  strangled  nor  smothered. 

"The  Bible  is  the  livest  and  most  agitating  of  books.  It  is  the 
leaven  that  is  constantly  working  in  and  upon  the  human  mind. 
Its  truths  must  be  turned  over  and  readjusted  to  every  new  gen- 
eration. The  results  of  the  profound  and  universal  study  of  this 
Book  are  in  the  air.  Our  ministers,  especially  our  young  men 
and  those  older  men  who  are  intellectually  receptive  and  studi- 
ous, are  familiar,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  results  of  this 
searching  scrutiny.  That  is  why  the  three  hundred  ministers 
applauded  Dr.  Cadman 's  especially  frank  and  honest  utterances. 
It  is  useless,  as  it  is  insincere,  to  try  to  check  this  devout  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  or  to  brand  it  as  something  wrong.  It  will  go  on, 
for  it  is  God's  purpose  that  it  go  on.  Out  of  it  there  will  come  a 
simpler,  more  inspiring,  and  more  conquering  faith.  Let  any 
man  beware  lest  in  this  matter  he  be  found  fighting  against  God. 
Tolerance  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  Methodism.  Wesley  was 
the  most  tolerant  of  men.  He  discarded  the  old  interpretation  to 
make  room  for  a  clearer  and  better  view.     He  was  not  afraid  of 
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truth,  nor  even  of  error,  for  he  had  undoubted  faith  that  truth,  in 
the  clash  of  a  living  conflict,  would  conquer.  Let  the  followers 
of  Wesley  to-day  be  as  tolerant,  as  studious,  as  loyal  to  the  truth 
its  they  find  it,  as  he  was.  Let  this  friction  over  variant  opinions, 
in  non-essentials,  cease." 


ST.    PAUL'S    PERSONAL   QUALITIES. 

REV,  DR.  HENRY  M.  VAX  I  >YKE,  speaking  of  three  re 
*■  ^  cent  and  important  hooks  relating  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  says 
that  one  result  of  reading  them  is  a  conviction  that  Paul  never 
has  been,  and  probably  never  can  be,  completely  explained  in  a 

book.  What  is  the  secret.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  asks,  of  "the  abiding 
interest  of  his  personality,  which  has  drawn  men  of  all  tempera- 
ments and  schools, 
for  seventeen  cen- 
turies, to  tile  study 
of  his  brief  writings 
and  the  meager 
story  of  his  life,  and 
which  makes  him 
to-day  one  of  the 
living  and  dominant 
figures  on  the  stage 
of  human  thought  ?  " 
And  he  finds  the 
answer  to  this  ques- 
tion in  the  superla- 
tive  greatness  of 
Pau  l's  character. 
According  to  Dr. 
Van  1  >yke,  the  per- 
s  o n  a  1  influence  of 
Paul  ranks  second, 
in  breadth  as  well 
as  in  depth,  only  to 
the  personal  influ- 
He   is  the   fit  apostle  of  Christianity  as  the  uni- 
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ence  of  Christ. 
versa!  religion. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  discovers  the  greatness  of  Paul's  character  to 
be  chiefly  constituted  of  two  elements  :  first,  the  extraordinary 
many-sidedness  of  his  nature;  and,  second,  the  absolute  single- 
ness of  his  purpose.  The  writer  continues  [The  Outlook,  March 
.3): 

"The  many-sidedness  of  his  nature  was  the  secret  of  his  free- 
dom and  breadth  of  access  to  the  human  field.  The  singleness  of 
his  purpose  was  the  secret  of  his  intensity  and  continuity  in  con- 
veying  the   divine    force.      The   union    of  both  elements  was   the 

double  secret  of  his  unparalleled  influence   in  the  world.  .  .  . 

Many-sidedness  is  not  the  same  thing  as  versatility.  Versatility 
is  a  form  of  cleverness.  Many-sidedness  is  an  endowment  of 
greatness.  Xo  man  ever  had  more  of  it  than  Paul  ;  and  no  man 
ever  made  better  use  of  versatility  in  its  service. 

"  It  was  by  no  means  an  accident  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a 
threefold  citizenship.  It  was  a  symbol  of  his  nature.  He  was  a 
Roman  citizen,  in  full  touch  with  the  civilizing  and  unifying  force 
of  empire.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  one  of  those  prosperous 
and  a  k   communities  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  arts  of 

life  flourished   and   the  culture  of   the   individual   was  dominant. 

He  was  also  a  birthright  member  of  the  Jewish  nation,  '  a  I  lebrew 
xpru'ng from  Hebrew    '     The  trip  i  human  civilization 

— the  racial  instinct,  the  individual  impulse,  and  the  power  of  im- 
were  all  familiar  to  him.  and  for  each  of  them 
he  had  comprehension  and  sympathy. 

"All  forms  of  life  interested  him.       He  was  a  private'  workman, 
.'  ii  his  living  by  his  trade  ;    and  he  undei 

ambition  of  industry,  which  seeks  liberty  to  do  its  own 

work  quietly  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  labor  (i  Thess.  iv.  ti). 

i  orator;  and  he  understood  the  temper  and  significance 

of   that   most   social   ol    all   arts,  which   aims   first  at  winning   the 


sympathies  of  other  men  in  order  that  afterward  it  may  influence 
their  actions  (i  Cor.  i.  17;  xiv.  19),  1  le  was  an  organizer  of  new 
provinces  in  a  universal  empire  ;  and  he  understood  the  passion- 
ate desire  of  the  builder  in  spiritual  tilings  to  do  his  work  thor- 
oughly, from  the  foundation  upward   (Rom.  xv.  20). 

"  Paul  was  characteristically  a  city  man.  If  there  was  any  side 
on  which  his  interest  was  defective,  it  was  the  side  that  looked 
toward  nature.  His  illustrations  were  not  drawn  from  birds  and 
flowers,  but  from  civic  entertainments,  national  games,  social  re- 
lations, religious  ceremonials,  and  military  conflicts.  Yet  even 
in  regard  to  nature  he  had  a  profound  feeling  for  her  deeper 
aspects." 

Dr.  Van  Dyke  speaks  of  Paul  as  "a  tremendous  logician — in 
streaks  "  ;  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Paul's  mysticism  is  the  safeguard  of  his  logic;  and  his  intense 
practicality  is  the  safeguard  of  his  mysticism  ;  and  bis  broad, 
warm,  sympathetic  humanity  is  the  safeguard  of  his  practicality. 
He  believed  that  his  doctrine  was  from  God.  Therefore  he 
preached  it  with  absolute  authority,  as  a  divine  revelation.  Kut 
he  believed  quite  as  firmly  that  his  doctrine  was  for  man.  There- 
fore he  preached  it  with  constant  reference  to  the  unalterable 
facts  of  human  nature,  as  the  sure  way  of  spiritual  elevation  for 
manhood.  He  held  that  truth  must  make  for  goodness.  What- 
ever did  not  make  for  goodness  he  instantly  refused  to  accept  as 
truth. 

"Nothing  is  more  beautiful,  or  more  wonderful,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Paul  than  the  breadth  of  interpretation  which  he  gave  to 
the  idea  of  divine  revelation.  He  recognized  it,  not  only  in  the 
utterances  of  the  prophets,  but  also  in  the  events  of  human  his- 
tory, in  the  processes  of  nature,  in  the  aspirations  of  the  ethnic 
religions,  and  in  the  universal  conscience  of  man.  He  seemed  to 
wander  up  and  down  the  world,  looking  always  and  everywhere 
for  the  relics  of  the  divine  image  in  human  nature,  seeking  among 
the  ruins  for  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  which  he  might 
bring  together  and  build  upon  the  new  and  eternal  foundation.   .   . 

"Paul's  teaching  amounts  to  this.  We  are  not  saved  through 
law  ;  we  are  saved  through  life.  Life  does  not  mean  outward 
obedience.  That  is  only  the  shell  of  life.  Real  life  means  faith 
and  hope  and  love.  The  only  source  of  this  life  is  in  God.  Christ 
alone  brings  this  life  near  to  us,  makes  it  accessible,  sweeps  away 
all  hindrances,  and  invites  us  to  enter  into  it  by  giving  ourselves 
entirely  to  Him.  To  live,  according  to  Paul,  means  to  believe  in 
Christ,  to  hope  in  Christ,  and  to  love  Christ,  because  He  is  the 
human  life  of  God." 


"THE  COMEDY    OF   CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE." 

MR.  W.  H.  MALLOCK  has  written,  under  this  title,  a  paper 
in  which  he  devotes  himself  to  the  "self-contradictory 
nonsense  "  contained  in  Science  a>ui  Health,  the  text-book  of  the 
Christian  Scientists.  This  book  was  written  by  Mrs.  Raker  G. 
Eddy,  of  Massachusetts,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  Christian- 
Science  movement,  who  "discovered"  her  remarkable  system  of 
religion  in  im><>.  Mr.  Mallock  calls  attention  to  the  curious  fact 
that  most  of  the  converts  to  Christian  Science  belong  not  to  the 
poorer,  but  to  the  richer  and  educated  classes.  Before  taking  up 
the  inconsistencies  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  teachings,  as  set  forth  in  her 
book,  he  states  briefly  the  claims  of  Christian  Science  as  follows 
(  '/'///•  National  Review,  March)  : 

"All  disease   is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  not  of  the   body,  and 
has   no    meaning  except  as   related   to   mind,  just   as  color  has  no 

meaning  except  as  related  to  the  eye.     Matter  in  itself  can  feel 

neither    pain    nor    pleasure,    .    .    .    Ordinary    medicine,    then 
attacks  disease  at  the  wrong  end.      It  attacks  the   body,  which  is 
the    symptom    of    the   evil  ,     not    the    mind,    which    is    the    cause. 
Christian   Science   teaches  us   to  go  direct  to  the  mind;    and  as  a 
practical  svstem  of   therapeutics,  it   comes   to   this— that   the  only 

true  medical  treatment  consists  in  persuading  the  sufferer  t" 

ize  that  his  sufferings  arise  from  his  own  belief  in  them ;  .  .  .  and 

that    if   he  will    but   disbelieve  111    their  existence,  they  will   forth- 
with cease  to  exist 

"But  the  claims  of  Christian  Science  do  not  end  here,     ltd 

that  by  showing  disease  to  have  its  source  111  tin-  human  mind,  it 
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liberates  us  from  the  necessity  of  ascribing  it  to  an  act  of  God  ;  it 
thus  removes  the  old  difficulty  which  has  troubled  mankind  till 
now  of  reconciling  the  existence  of  evil  with  God's  power  and 
goodness,  and  is  giving  back  God  to  countless  souls  that  had  lost 
Him." 

Mr.  Mallock  is  aware  that  the  adherents  of  this  belief  quote 
many  instances  of  diseases  healed  and  spiritual  life  restored  by 
the  Christian-Science  treatment.  He  is  willing,  so  far  as  his 
present  argument  is  concerned,  to  admit  that  all  these  cases  are 
genuine.  "All  that  will  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  believe  in 
them  is  that,  let  those  facts  be  never  so  true  and  striking,  Chris- 
tian Science  as  an  explanation  of  them  is  demonstrably  a  mass  of 
nonsense."  The  following  extracts  will  give  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Mallock's  paper;  his  quotations  are,  in  every  instance,  from 
Science  and  Health: 

"She  [Mrs.  Eddy]  starts  with  insisting  on  the  old  philosophic 
truism  that  matter,  as  we  know  it,  exists  in  our  minds  only.  She 
admits,  too,  that  it  exists  thus  in  the  mind  not  of  one  man  alone, 
but  of  all  men.  But  while  admitting  that  it  has  an  existence  out- 
side the  mind  of  the  individual,  she  maintains  that  it  has  no  exist- 
ence outside  the  minds  of  the  human  race.  'Mind  is  all,'  she 
says;  'matter  is  nought.'  'Matter  is  nothing  but  an  image  in 
mortal  mind.'  'Mortal  mind'  imagines  that  the  body  is  some- 
thing external  to  itself — a  something  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  'whose  organs  it  claims  to  govern.'  'But, '  says  Mrs.  Eddy, 
'  this  so-called  Mind  is  a  liar. ' 

"The  profane  reader  will  naturally  here  ask  how,  if  'Mind  is 
"all,"  and  is  yet  at  the  same  time  "a  liar,"  '  Mrs.  Eddy  proposes 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  since  another  of  her  proposi- 
tions is  that  this  '  Mind  '  which  is  '  all  '  '  is  God  '  ?  The  way,  how- 
ever, in  which  she  eludes  this  apparent  difficulty  forms  one  of  the 
most  important  and  impressive  parts  of  her  system. 

"Mind,  she  says,  is  of  two  kinds.  Mind  properly  so  called  is  a 
transcendental,  omnipotent,  omnipresent  principle  of  good.  It  is 
'life,  truth,  love,  soul,  spirit,  God,'  all  of  which  names  are,  she 
says,  'divine  synonyms'  for  it.  But  in  addition  to  this  Mind 
there  exists  a  something  which  the  poverty  of  language  obliges 
us  to  call  Mind  also,  but  which  nevertheless  does  not  deserve  the 
name.  She  calls  it,  therefore,  '  Mortal  Mind'  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter expression.  And  what,  according  to  Mrs.  Eddy,  may  Mortal 
Mind  be?  Just  as  Mind  is  but  another  name  for  truth,  so  is 
Mortal  Mind  but  another  name  for  error.  And  what  is  error? 
It  is  a  belief  in  the  objectivity  of  matter.  Mortal  Mind,  there- 
fore, is  that  element  in  the  human  consciousness  which  produces 
and  supports  a  belief  in  the  externality  of  the  material  world  and 
itself  manufactures  the  evil  of  which  it  believes  matter  to  be  the 
cause.  Thus,  according  to  Mrs.  Eddy's  philosophy,  the  universe 
consists  of  three  things :  Mind  or  God,  which  is  the  principle  of 
truth  ;  Mortal  Mind,  which  is  the  principle  of  error;  and  man, 
who  is  tertium  quid  mysteriously  compounded  of  the  two.  Man 
is  partly  divine  ;  indeed,  his  function  in  the  scheme  of  things  is, 
in  virtue  of  the  Mind,  or  divine  element  in  him,  'to  express  God. ' 
And  so  much  importance  does  Mrs.  Eddy  attach  to  this  stupen- 
dous truth  that  she  does  not  flinch  from  saying  that  God's  exist 
ence  depends  on  man's,  'for  if  ever  there  was  a  moment  when 
man  expressed  not  this  perfection  he  could  not  have  expressed 
God  ;  and  there  would  have  been  a  time  when  God  was  without 
entity — Being. '" 

The  tyranny  exercised  over  the  individual  by  the  error  abiding 
in  the  "mortal  mind"  of  the  race  is  illustrated  in  Mrs.  Eddy's 
explanation  of  the  effects  of  poison  : 

"If  a  dose  of  poison  is  swallowed  through  mistake,  and  the 
patient  dies,  even  tho  the  physician  and  the  patient  are  expecting 
favorable  results,  does  belief,  you  ask,  cause  this  death?  Even 
so ;  and  as  directly  as  if  the  poison  had  been  intentionally  taken. 
In  such  cases  a  few  persons  believe  the  poison  swallowed  by  the 
patient  to  be  harmless;  but  the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  tho 
they  know  nothing  of  this  particular  case  and  this  special  person, 
believe  the  arsenic,  the  strychnin,  or  whatever  the  drug  used,  to 
be  poisonous,  for  it  has  been  set  down  as  a  poison  by  Mortal  Mind. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  result  is  controlled  by  the  majority 
of  opinions  outside,  not  by  the  infinitesimal  minority  of  opinions 
in  the  sick-chamber." 


For  the  same  reason,  Mrs.  Eddy  says,  Christian  Science  is  as 
yet  incompetent  to  deal  with  broken  bones.  Mr.  Mallock  does 
not  find  this  altogether  convincing.  Taking  her  doctrines  as  they 
stand,  however,  and  observing  the  manner  in  which  she  herself 
applies  them  to  practical  life,  Mr.  Mallock  says  that  we  will  find 
Mrs.  Eddy  her  own  most  trenchant  critic.  He  quotes  from  her 
book  the  following  statements:  "The  blood,  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  brain,  have  nothing  to  do  with  life."  "The  human  mind  has 
no  control  of  what  is  termed  the  human  mechanism."  "The 
human  mind  has  no  power  to  kill.  .  .  .  Fear  never  stifled  Being 
and  its  actions."  Yet  in  another  part  of  the  same  book  she  tells 
of  "a  gentleman  who  died  of  cholera"  simply  from  fear  arising 
out  of  a  false  belief  "that  he  had  slept  in  a  bed  in  which  a  cholera 
patient  had  died."     To  quote  Mr.  Mallock  again  : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  any  educated  human  being  can  believe  in  a 
woman  who,  having  said,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  one  page  of 
her  book,  that  'the  blood,  heart,  lungs,  brain,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  life, '  exclaims  with  exultation,  as  she  does  five  pages  farther 
on,  that  Christian  Science  'changes the  secretions,  expels  humors, 
relaxes  rigid  muscles,'  and  'that  even  what  is  called  the  lost  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  has  been  restored  by  it? ' — who  in  one  place 
denounces  the  absurdity  of  thinking  that  the  human  spirit  can  be 
subject  to 'the  operations  of  a  nerve,'  exclaiming,  'Think  of  it! 
The  intellectual,  the  moral,  the  spiritual — yea,  Mind — subjected 
to  non-intelligence  !  ' — and  in  another  place  declares  that  whisky 
'victimizes  the  race,'  and  turns  'men  and  women  into  loathsome 
sots  '  ?  Is  it  possible  that  even  Mrs.  Eddy's  disciples  can  regard 
the  reasoning  of  their  revered  mother  as  anything  better  than  the 
frantic  logic  of  Bedlam  ? 

"Let  us  turn  to  another  point.  We  have  already  seen  how  she 
explains  the  operation  of  poison.  Arsenic  and  strychnin  kill,  she 
says,  not  because  there  is  really  any  deadly  property  in  them- 
selves, but  because  the  belief  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  has  put  this  property  into  them.  And  yet  it  is 
one  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  main  contentions  that,  tho  the  poisons  which 
men  believe  in  will,  because  of  men's  belief  in  them,  kill,  the 
medicines  which  men  believe  in  are  absolutely  powerless  to 
cure 

"The  truth  is  that  their  priestess  throughout  her  book  is  using 
terms  which  she  has  never  defined  about  subjects  which  she  has 
never  understood,  and  is  thus  able  to  insist  alternately  on  opposite 
lines  of  thought  because  she  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  neither; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  while  imagining  herself  a  philosophical 
disbeliever  in  matter  she  has  really  all  the  crude  and  credulous 
materialism  of  a  child." 

If  the  reader  does  not  perceive  the  truth  of  this  last  statement, 
Mr.  Mallock  asks  him  to  turn  from  Mrs.  Eddy's  treatment  of  the 
human  body  to  her  treatment  of  the  material  universe.  Matter, 
according  to  her  teaching,  is  the  product  not  of  God's  mind  but  of 
man's.  She  even  asserts  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  agri- 
culturist will  produce  his  crops  independently  of  times  and  sea- 
sons. Yet  in  the  same  paragraph  she  states  that  the  seasons  will 
continue  to  come  and  go,  following  some  divine  and  persistent 
law.  This  confusion  of  thought  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mallock  in 
the  following  passage : 

"When  she  applies  her  own  logic  to  practical  life,  the  only  kind 
of  matter  which  she  really  thinks  of  as  illusory  is  the  body  of 
man,  the  contents  of  the  druggists'  shops,  and  also,  it  appears,  of 
the  bakers'.  Everything  else  for  her  is  as  real  as  for  a  child  or 
savage.  Thus  the 'earth's  diurnal  rotation'  is,  she  informs  us, 
'one  of  the  everlasting  facts  '  ;  and  more  remarkable  still,  while 
corn  is  merely  an  illusion  of  Mortal  Mind,  'the  sweetness  of  the 
clover'  and  'the  breath  of  the  new-mown  hay,'  which  doctors 
'profanely'  say  produce  hay  fever,  are  in  reality  nothing  less 
than  the  actual  'smile  of  God.'  Let  me  present  her  followers 
with  one  more  jewel  from  her  casket  of  divine  truth.  The  un- 
reality of  the  material  senses,  she  is  contending,  is  proved  by  our 
every-day  experience.  Here,  she  tells  us,  is  an  overwhelming 
example  of  the  fact.  When  the  so-called  material  eye  looks  out 
on  a  wet  day  it  sees  no  sign  or  hint  of  anything  but  an  eternal 
downpour.  'But  the  barometer — that  little  prophet  of  storm  and 
sunshine — denying  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  points  to  fine 
weather  in  the  midst  of  moist  clouds  and  drenching  rain. '  " 

The  logic  of  a  woman  who,  says  Mr.  Mallock,  in  propounding  a 
philosophy  of  the  non-existence  of  matter,  accepts  the  quicksilver 
in  the  barometer  as  a  reality  which  rebukes  materialistic  vision, 
calls  for  no  comment.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  men  and  women 
among  the  most  highly  educated  classes  in  England  and  America 
are  in  growing  numbers  professing  themselves  serious  believers 
in  the  doctrines  of  this  woman. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


WHAT    THE    WORLD    ABROAD     HEARS 
THE    PHILIPPINES. 


FROM 


S4KHOW  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  regular  war  corre- 
spondents of  European  papers  with  the  American  foi 
Manila,  that  species  of  journalism  being  represented  entirely  by 
the  reporters  of  American  papers.  Letters  from  private  individ- 
uals, however,  find  their  way  into  print.  They  all  agree  that  the 
only  and  all-sufficient  reason  we  have  for  forcing  the  Filipinos  to 
submit  to  the  rule  of  American  officials  in  preference  to  theirown 
is  our  superior  strength,  and  that  we  can  not  attain  our  object 
until  we  have  exterminated  the  civilized  section  of  the  Philippine 
inhabitants,  the  Tagales.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  foreigner  resident  in  the  Philippines  that  the  people 
there  wanted  peace  with  America,  and  would  accept  a  protectorate 
which  allows  them  to  manage  their  own  affairs ;  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  Tagales  established  order  at  Iloilo  as  well  as  at  the 
other  coast  towns  attacked  by  the  Americans.  The  determination 
of  the  Filipinos  to  resist  subjection  is  described  as  much  more 
general  than  we  in  the  United  States  are  willing  to  believe.  The 
writer  of  a  letter  published  in  the  Kurier,  Nuremberg,  says: 

"The  natives  are  very  much  embittered.  The  coast  towns  are 
laid  in  ruins  by  the  Americans,  and  the  conflagration  caused  by 
their  bombardments  are  very  destructive.  The  Filipinos  have 
over  a  hundred  American  prisoners  in  their  power.  If  these  are 
shot,  the  Americans  need  not  complain,  for  people  are  shot  by 
them  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  sympathizing  with  the  rebels.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  most  deadly  feud  exists  now  between  the  two 
nations,  for  the  Malays  do  not  easily  forgive.  " 

Professor  Blumentritt,  who  is  still  in  communication  with  the 
Filipinos,  writes  as  follows  in  the  Vossische  Zeitttttg,  Berlin  : 


ouch  I    ivi.  o.  ■  i  him  : 


,  Berlin. 


"The  Americans  certainly  are  themselves  responsible  for  fcheir 
troubles.  They  failed  to  know  their  own  mind,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  and  the  Filipinos  were  neither  told  what  to  expect 
nor  consulted.  The  Filipinos  are  certainly  underrated.  They 
have  a  government,  and  it  has  shown  great  moderation.  With 
great  difficulty  they  maintained  friendly  relations,  evacuating 
parts  of  Manila  stormed  by  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  exciting  the 
suspicions  of  their  own  men.  The  Filipino  press  demanded  in- 
dependence, but  its  tone  was  free  from  that  mistiness  which,  for 
instance,  characterizes  the  American  jingo  papers  when  referring 
to  Germany.  Wisdom,  moderation,  caution  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Filipinos,  ignorance  and  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. So  sure  are  the  latter  of  having  obtained  territory  which 
they  may  exploit  without  the  slightest  consideration  for  its  inhabi- 
tants, that  the  very  Philippine  commission  is  only  an  agent  of  the 
trusts.  These  hopes  of  exploitation  will  not  be  realized.  The 
Filipinos  are  anything  but  meek  little  lambs  to  be  shorn  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  purchaser.  Instead  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the 
American  occupation  means  destruction  of  commerce  and  perpet- 
ual war.     That  is  the  humor  of  it." 

On  the  other  hand,  von  Brandt,  German  ex-minister  to  China, 
points  out  that  the  Filipinos  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  oust  the 
Americans.  "  The  Americans,  "  he  writes  in  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, "are  much  more  energetic  and  much  less  considerate  than 
the  Spaniards,  as  their  treatment  of  the  American  Indians  shows. 
One  need  only  think  of  the  fate  of  the  civilized  Cherokees,  who 
were  driven  out  of  their  territory  because  the  Americans  wanted 
it.  The  time  will  come  when  the  Filipinos  will  wish  back  the 
Spaniards."  The  English  already  complain  of  the  destruction  of 
their  trade.  "No  good  will  come  of  trying  to  force  the  situation," 
writes  a  British  naval  surgeon  to  the  London  Outlook,  "as  the 
chief  towns  are  mainly  occupied  by  English,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  trade  of  the  Philippines  is  English.  The  rebels  will  fight 
to  the  end,  but  to  level  the  chief  sea  towns  will  do  no  harm  to 
them  and  every  harm  to  the  English  who  occupy  them."  The 
Hongkong  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  says: 

"The  Filipinos  actually  conquered  the  islands  from  Spain,  and 
drove  the  remaining  Spanish  troops  into  Manila,  when  they 
hemmed  them  in,  and  practically  handed  them  over  to  the  United 
States  troops  and  fleet.  The  natives  could  have  finished  up  the 
war  themselves,  but  acted  in  this  Jatter  part  of  the  campaign  with 
their  American  allies,  who,  they  claim,  came  to  give  them  their 
>in.  After  Manila  was  captured — which  was  done  pro 
forma — by  the  United  States  troops,  the  natives  naturally  looked 
lor  some  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  but  fouud  to 
their  surprise  that  it  was  not  forthcoming.  They  were  utterly 
ignored,  and  thus  the  first  seeds  of  distrust  of  the  United  States 
were  sown." 

The  correspondent  hopes  that  "in  the  interest  of  trade  (which 
will  be  disorganized),  no  war  of  extermination  will  take  place." 
The  Hongkong  Telegraph  says: 

"The  Filipinos  having  risen  against  the  Americans,  the  United 
are  placed  in  even  a  worse  position  than  that  occupied  by 
•Spain  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
taken  over  the  islands  from  Spain,  but,  in  a  sense,  they  were  not 
Spain's  to  sell,  for  the  Filipinos,  in  the  interim  between  the  sign- 
ing of  the  protocol  and  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  P< 
have  Successfully  dealt  the  deathblow  to  Spanish  authority  in  the 

Philippines  and  have  obtained  command  of  practically  the  whole 

•ountry  with  the  exception  of  Manila  and  Cavite.  .  .  .  Tbiscon- 

of  the  Spaniards  has  not,  it  appears,  been  accomplished  by 

lipinos  on  behalf  of  the  United  States." 

Some  Japanese  Buggest  mediation  such  as  was  offered  by  the 

d   States  to  Spain   and   Cuba  before  the  Spanish- American 
and   for  the  same  reasons.     The  Hoc  hi  Shimbun,  Tokyo, 
.  in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

As  a  friendly  power,  whose  trade  is  destroyed   in  the  Philip* 

,  and   In  consideration  of  the  fait  that  the  disturbance 

long  takes  place  before  Japan's  very  door,  the  Govern- 

ment  of  the  Mikado  should  mediate  between  the  warring  parties, 
dly  as  such  mediation  would  be  entirely  unselfish  and  re- 
move the  distrust  with  which  the  people  of  Japan  are  regarded. 
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The  Filipinos  do  not  aim  at  complete  independence,  and  the 
Americans  do  not  wish  to  conquer  them  entirely,  according  to 
their  own  showing;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  point  out  the 
"golden  middle,"  and  Japan  is  well  qualified  to  do  so. 

The  Epoca,  Madrid,  wonders  what   keeps  the  Americans  from 
conq  Philippines.     "They   have  more   troops  at  hand 

than  Spain  ever  had,  they  are  not  hampered  by  foreign  interfer- 
ence, they  are  opposed  only  by  a  few  adventurers,  as  they  claim. 
yet  they  are  not  as  successful  as  the  Spaniards,  who  had  to  fight 
the  United  States  and  their  own  colonies  at  the  same  time." — 
Translations  made  fo>-  The  Liikkaky   DIGEST. 


THE   SAMOAN    QUESTION. 

THE  German  Government  acknowledges  that  Consul  Rose 
acted  in  violation  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  when  he  prevented 
Chief  Justice  Chambers  from  holding  court ;  but  Germany  insists 
that  Mr.  Chambers  himself  was  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  in 
Samoa,  and  that,  unless  he  is  recalled.  Consul  Rose  will  remain. 
The  Germans  in  Samoa,  who  greatly  preponderate,  not  only  in 
point  of  numbers  but  in  wealth  and  influence,  object  very 
strongly  to  British  or  American  rule,  and  the  German  Govern- 
ment can  not  afford  to  ignore  them.  Meanwhile,  until  Dr.  Solf, 
the  new  president  of  the  Apia  municipal  council,  has  arrived  at 
his  post,  Mataafa  remains  king.  The  overwhelming  majority  are 
on  his  side,  despite  the  fact  that  the  English  missionaries  prom- 
ised British  protection  to  all  who  would  join  their  candidate, 
Tanu.  Mataafa,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  Cologne,  has  done  anything  but  merit  dethronement. 
This  correspondent  says  : 

"The  Mataafa  party  had  promised  that  no  white  man  would  be 
touched  if  they  minded  their  own  business.  The  captain  of  the 
British  ship  Porpoise  nevertheless  threatened  to  take  part  in  the 
fray  if  the  natives  approached  the  English  missions.  The 
Samoans,  however,  took  the  advice  of  the  Germans  and  did  not 
give  the  English  the  opportunity  they  desired.  No  white  man 
has  been  interfered  with,  and  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  land 
an  armed  detachment  from  the  German  ship.  The  German  sailors 
came  ashore  on  leave  unarmed  as  usual ;  the  English  have  an 
armed  force — forty-two  men — at  their  consulate,  and  their  sailors 
are  refused  leave  to  go  on  shore." 

The   Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  says : 

"The  representatives  of  the  three  treaty  powers  will  settle  the 
matter  probably  in  Washington.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a 
one-sided  settlement  will  not  be  tolerated  by  Germany.  For  all 
his  politeness,  von  Bulow  is  firm  on  this  point.  If  Germany  is  to 
subject  her  officials  to  an  inquiry.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  must  do  the  same." 

The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  says  Mr.  Chambers  must  be  made  to 
explain  his  extraordinary  conduct,  especially  for  his  pretending 
to  force  thi  choice  of  the  English  missionaries  upon  the  Samoans 
under  pretense  of  guarding  the  interests  of  Germany,  while  op- 
posing the  Germans  and  seeking  to  create  an  agitation  which  is  to 
end  in  the  Americans  making  a  present  of  their  interest  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Dresdener  Nachrichten  is  pleased  to  find  that  the 
German-Americans,  who  demand  justice  for  the  Filipinos,  also 
expect  the  people  of  their  own  race  to  be  treated  fairly.  It  is  not, 
however,  American  prestige  that  has  suffered  most  in  Germany, 
but  British  prestige,  as  the  American  representatives  in  Samoa 
are  regarded  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  astute  English. 
The  Kolonial  Zeitung  says  . 

"The  careful  and  conciliating,  yet  firm  and  patriotic,  policy  of 
the  imperial  Government  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  Ger- 
many will  ultimately  be  the  gainer  from  an  affair  in  which  Ger- 
man officials  have  been  accused,  and  accused  unjustly,  perhaps. 
The  systematic  lying  of  English  and  American  journalists  will 
not  be  permitted  to  create  trouble  between  two  powers  which 
have  no  reason  to  become  estranged." 


The  Neuesten  Nachrichten,  Berlin,  believes  that  Great  Britain 
will  find  it  very  difficult  to  explain  away  her  attitude  when  she 
endeavors  to  obtain  concessions  from  Germany,  and  adds: 

"In  this  Samoan  question  Great  Britain  uses  the  same  tactics 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  and  Germany  which  she  has 
used  toward  France  and  Germany.  Bismarck  has  always  clearly 
pointed  out  that  England  holds  her  own  by  the  policy  of  divide  et 
imfiera.  Germany  must  remember  this,  and  be  careful  to  stand 
by  Russia  rather  than  England.  German  and  English  interests 
are  more  likely  to  clash  than  German  and  Russian  interests." 

The  English  press  lias  already  begun  to  drop  Judge  Chambers, 
and  no  more  is  heard  of  the  necessity  of  purely  British  ride  in 
Samoa.  The  London  Times  does  not  see  how  the  United  States 
can  refuse  to  dismiss  Chambers,  especially  after  that  famous 
letter.  The  Outlook,  perhaps  the  most  chauvinistic  weekly  in 
England,  says : 

"The  excellent  relations  which  exist  between  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Germany  elsewhere  in  the  world  are  the  best 
guaranty  that  the  divergence  of  interests  at  Samoa,  where  all  three 
meet  but  do  not  mix,  will  not  be  allowed  to  imperil  peace.  The 
state  of  things  which  began  early  in  January  over  the  election  of 
a  new  king  can  only  be  described  as  anarchy,  in  which  the  an- 
archists are  the  representatives  of  the  three  great  powers.  How 
to  secure  good  government  in  these  islands  is  a  problem  which 
the  combined  statesmanship  of  London,  Berlin,  and  Washington 
has  yet  to  solve.  At  present  they  have  secured  an  armed  truce, 
and  no  more." 

The  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  News  thinks  that,  under  the 
present  convention,  Judge  Chambers's  decision,  be  it  just  or  un- 
just, must  be  carried  out,  and  regards  a  modification  of  the  treaty 
necessary.     It  says: 

"It  is  stated  that  the  difficulty  has  been  settled  on  the  basis  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  convention.  But  the  carrying  out  of  the 
convention  means  the  placing  of  Malietoaon  the  throne  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  decision  of  the  chief  justice  delivered  under  its  provi- 
sions.    Are  the  treaty  powers  to  land  a  force  and  drive  Mataafa 


,i  \ 
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and  his  people  out  of  Apia?  This  would  involve  the  maintenance 
of  a  force  there  to  prevent  any  attack.  Besides,  it  must  be  clear 
to  all  that  'the  maintenance  of  the  convention  '  means  the  risk  of 
the  recurrence  of  such  events  a--  we  have  just  had,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  any  progress  for  Samoa.  An  earnest  attempt  should 
be  made  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  some  other  way." — Translations 
made  J  or  The  Li  i  i 


INTERNATIONAL    ESPIONAGE. 

NEARLY  all  European  countries  are  subject  to  the  spy  scare. 
France  mutters  something  about  the  British  Secret  Service, 
whose  mythical  agents  are  glorified  in  English  Sunday  papers  and 
"penny  dreadfuls  "  as  patriotic  gentlemen  engaged  in  a  danger- 
ous and  difficult  task.  English  papers  complain  of  the  dishonor- 
able conduct  of  the  Russians  who  endeavor  to  discover  the  weak- 
s  of  British  armaments  by  unfair  means.  The  Germans 
profess  to  notice  an  increase  in  the  number  of  French  and  Russian 
beauties  of  doubtful  reputation  who  draw  Prussian  officers  into 
tie  maelstrom  of  rouge  et  noir  to  obtain  military  secrets  from  the 
ruined  gamblers.  Considering  Russian  spies  in  England,  Tin- 
Morning  Post ,  London,  says  : 

"  We  know  that  a  party  of  Russian  officers  of  high  rank  and  of 
semi-English  nationality  (more  shame  to  them)  have  quite  re- 
cently visited  England  on  a  secret  mission  to  acquire  information, 
charts,  and  plans,  relative  to  English  and  other  concessions  both 
in  Persia  and  Arabia,  to  study  railroad  plans,  to  visit  Paris  in 
order  to  raise  a  large  loan  and  to  obtain  French  support,  where- 
upon they  will  build  a  gigantic  railway  through  Russia,  Turke- 
stan, Persia,  and  Arabia  to  the  Red  Sea,  where  a  naval  station  will 
be  established.  Are  Englishmen  contemptibly  apathetic,  are  they 
culpably  ignorant,  or  is  it  a  case  of  'Quos  deus  vult  perdere  prius 
dementat'?  Whether  we  are  Jacobites  or  Hanoverians,  Roman- 
ists or  Protestants,  let  us  unite  in  putting  our  foot  down  upon 
Russia's  brazen-faced  impudence  and  tyranny.  .  .  .  If  the  morals 
of  England,  France,  and  America  have  been  undermined  (and 
nobody  out  of  Bedlam  can  assume  to  the  contrary) ,  we  have  to 
thank  Russia's  agents  and  spies  and  their  diabolical  methods." 

The  French  are  no  less  convinced  that  his  satanic  majesty  of 
the  nether  regions  has  his  terrestrial  headquarters  in  the  Brit- 
ish  Foreign  Office,  whence  he  sends  out  his  agents.  The  Petit 
Journal ',  Paris,  says  : 

"  For  years  the  French  ports  have  been  under  foreign  surveil- 
lance. The  methods  are  simple  enough.  Under  pretense  of 
watching  for  criminals  coming  from  England,  a  number  of  Brit- 
ish detectives  have  been  settled  in  France.  They  are  received 
everywhere,  and  see  things  which  are  hidden  from  the  view  of 
simple  French  citizens.  Ostensibly  the  British  detective  isonthe 
lookout  for  pickpockets;  in  reality  he  is  a  well-paid  spy,  and  the 
information  obtained  by  him  must  hurt  the  French  navy  im- 
mensely in  case  of  a  war,  especially  as  these  spies  have  every- 
where engaged  agents  who  belong  to  neutral  nations  and  can 
not  be  expelled  from  France.  The  same  system  of  espionage  is 
1  on  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In  Germany. 
however,  the  English  spies  are  watched  and  the  authorities  are 
not  half  so  obliging  to  them  as  the  French." 

German  general  staff  prof ess  to  attach  little  value  to  Secret- 
service  espionage,  and  the  maxim  of  Frederick  the  Great  that 
ability  and  training  are  worth  more  than  all  secret  armaments  is 
quoted  in  support  of  this  attitude.  The  chief  objection  to  the 
n  spy  is  not  that  he  would  discover  much,  but  that  he  often 
promising  young  officers  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
thing.      How  doubtful  is  the  value  of  the  information  obtained  by 

miniscences  of  .. 

i   spy  who  follows  in 

Journal,  Vieni 

"Sh(  man  War,  when  Prance  still  hoped 

i    <-d  a  corn- 
but   the  information 
line.      The  i  living  in  Germany 


sided  with  France  and  formed  a  secret-service  bureau,  headed  by 
the  poet  Kraszewski.  A  young  Austrian,  poor  but  of  exceedingly 
good  connection,  was  approached  by  Kraszewski  to  obtain  infor- 
mation. The  young  man  hardly  understood  what  was  required 
of  him  and  told  his  best  friend,  a  German  actor,  about  the  matter, 
introducing  him  to  the  Polish  agent.  The  upshot  was  that  both 
were  engaged  to  obtain  information.  On  second  thought,  how- 
ever, they  were  frightened  at  the  risk  they  ran,  and  told  von 
Madia,  the  chief  of  the  Berlin  police,  of  their  engagement;  von 
Madia  told  Bismarck.  'Fine!'  said  the  Iron  Chancellor,  'the 
French  shall  have  all  the  information  they  want.'  Plans  were 
supplied  the  young  men,  who  lived  like  lords  with  French  money, 
for  the  French  officers  were  not  slow  in  discovering  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  was  prepared  by  officers  of  high  intelligence. 
And  so  it  was,  but  intentionally  falsified.  '  We  made  money  in 
this  way  until  iS;>4,  when  Kraszewski  was  arrested,  but  not 
through  us.  No  doubt,  however,  the  French  continue  to  receive 
such  dossiers.  Much  good  will  it  do  them  I'" —  Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIA    AND    ENGLAND    IN    THE    FAR    EAST. 

THE  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  Bank,  having  obtained  the 
concession  for  connecting  Tientsin,  Shanhaikwan,  and 
Xew-chwang  by  rail,  invited  capitalists  in  England  to  subscribe. 
To  guarantee  that  the\  .uture  would  be  a  paying  one,  it  was  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government.  Nobody  seemed 
to  know  exactly  to  what  extent  Great  Britain  would  exercise  this 
protectorate,  and  as  Russia  is  already  pretty  firmly  established  in 
Northern  China,  she  warned  the  Chinese  Government  that  no  in- 
fringement of  her  own  interests  would  be  tolerated.  The  result 
was  that  the  rights  of  the  shareholders  in  the  concession  have 
been  more  clearly  defined.  The  road  is  to  be  built  for  a  mort- 
gage on  its  earnings  south  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  a  British  en- 
gineer and  accountant  is  to  control  it.  To  this,  it  seems,  the 
Russian  Government  has  now  consented,  and  the  fact  is  com- 
mented on  by  the  British  press  as  a  great  victory  over  Russia. 
The  St.  James's  Gazette,  London,  says: 

"  Lord  Charles  Berestord  has  told  us  that  the  main  point  in  the 
present  situation  is  that  China  is  afraid  of  Russia  and  is  not  afraid 
of  us.  That  is  a  situation  that  must  be  changed  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  position  in  the  East.  Russia  will  keep  her  pledges 
then,  when  she  finds  that  breaking  them  means  war;  and  when 
that  fact  has  been  impressed  on  Russia  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  keeping  China  to  her  'binding  engagemeir. 

The  Scotsman,  Glasgow,  thinks  Russia  deserves  to  be  beaten, 
ise  Russia's  policy  is  a  very  selfish  one.     The  paper  adds  : 

"The  most  irritating  and  disturbing  aspect  of  Russia's  policy 
at  Peking  is  that  while  promoting  Russian  interests,  often  to  the 
detriment  of  the  interests  of  China,  she  has  set  herself  systemati- 
cally to  oppose  and  prevent  other  nations,  and  more  particularly 
the  British,  from  obtaining  their  share  of  the  commercial  privi- 

which  China  was  prepared  to  grant.  .  .  .  The  occasion  has 
fairly  arisen  for  warning  China  of  the  consequences  of  making 
itself  the  tool  of  a  designing  neighbor  in  doing  injury  to  British 
trade  and  rights,  and  also  for  recalling  to  the  notice  of  the  Tsung- 
h-Yamen    I  conveyed   to   it  by  Lord   Salisbury  in   the 

summer  of  is,,S.  Sir  Claude  MacDonald  was  then  instructed  'to 
inform  the  Chinese  Government   that  Her  M..  >vernment 

will  support  them  m  resisting  any  power  which  commits  an  ait  of 

ssion  on  China  on  account  of  China  having  granted  permis- 
sion to  make  or  sujjport  any  railway  or  public  work  to  a  British 
Bubjei 

The    London   Speaher  admits    that    such    railroad    conoM 
sometimes  are  abused.       It  says 

.an  contention  is  that  control  of  the  earnings  im- 

contro]  of  the   line,  and  that  the  appointment  of  an   English 

engineer   and   accountant    will    make   the  control   effective.      The 

••    building   railways   entirely   out    of   the   proceeds   of   a 

on  their  prospective  value,  familiar  in  the  United  SI 

tie  strange  to  European  financiers.     No  doubt 
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in  America  it  has  frequently  resulted  in  foreclosure  and  sale  ;  and 
it  must  be  difficult  for  the  officials  of  a  bureaucratic  country  to 
realize  that  ownership  by  British  investors  does  not  necessarily 
imply  control  by  the  British  Government.  The  tact  that  the 
British  Government  followed  British  investors  into  Egypt  and 
staved  there  is  quite  enough  for  Continental  observers;  the  fact 
that  the  French  Government  went  with  it  and  withdrew  is  ignored. 
So  is  the  circumstance  that  Egypt  is  on  the  road  to  India,  and 
Manchuria  to  nowhere." 

The  Morning  Advertiser  thinks  there  is  not  much  to  exult 
over.      It  says  : 

"We  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  not  even  now  heard  tne 
last  of  their  comments  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  contract  made 
with  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  and  that  in  some  form 
or  other  obstacles  will  from  time  to  time  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  complete  execution  of  the  plans.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  Russia  should  tamely  acquiesce  in  the  construction 
by  British  capital  and  engineering  skill  of  a  railway  which  is  to 
traverse  territory  on  which  she  has,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
made  good  her  hold.  " 

Most  British  papers  agree  in  saying  that  British  threats  have 
produced  the  desired  effect,  especially  the  warlike  and  menacing 
attitude  of  the  people  and  press  in  England.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  notable  exceptions,  papers  which  say  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  taunt  a  country  like  Russia.  The  Daily  Graphic  re- 
marks : 

"There  would  be  nothing  more  to  say  about  the  happily  settled 
New-chwang  dispute  were  it  not  that  some  newspapers,  which 
ought  to  know  better,  are  already  trying  to  make  out  that  besides 
being  a  great  triumph  for  British  diplomacy,  it  is  a  humiliation  for 
Russia.  '  Russia  backs  down  in  China'  ;  '  Russia  gives  way  to  Eng- 
land.' These  and  similar  lines  were  placarded  by  certain  evening 
newspapers  all  over  London  to  the  confusion  of  every  decent  per- 
son who  believes  in  the  dignity  of  the  English  press  and  its  gen- 
eral superiority  over  its  foreign  rivals.  Exultation  of  this  kind  is 
not  only  vulgar,  it  js  also  stupid.  In  social  intercourse  such  a 
breach  of  good  manners  would  nowhere  be  tolerated.  Why  should 
it  be  allowed  in  the  journalistic  treatment  of  political  questions? 
It  is  stupid  because,  ,in  the  first  place,  the  Yellow  authors  of  this 
sort  of  swagger  always  incur  the  risk  of  afterward  finding  that 
there  is  not  much  to  crow  over,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  causes 
pain  and  irritation  which  is  not  unlikely  to  show  itself  in  fresh 
difficulties." 

Russia's  protest  was  very  mild  ;  it  was  only  verbal — from  the 
Russian  agent  to  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  ;  it  was  not  confirmed  in 
writing,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  so  confirmed.  All  this  was  ad- 
mitted officially  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  hence  The 
Daily  Chronicle  believes  that  too  much  importance  is  attached  to 
the  matter.     It  says: 

"The  papers  translated  this  into  the  flaming  announcement, 
'Russia  Backs  Down  !'  a  sentiment  neither  accurate  in  itself  nor 
calculated  to  abet  the  amity  of  nations.  The  truth  is  that  we  do 
not  know  either  what  Russia  did  at  first,  or  what  she  has  done 
since,  and  our  ignorance  is  precisely  what  the  Foreign  Office 
desires.  Meanwhile,  the  Government's  original  and  incredible 
blunder  remains  unexplained,  and  we  suppose  inexplicable — the 
blunder,  namely,  of  permitting  its  name  and  authority  to  be  an- 
nounced first  in  a  paid  advertisement  of  a  loan  prospectus,  and  of 
having  failed  to  confer  with  Russia  beforehand  upon  a  line  of 
action  which,  as  every  child  in  Eastern  affairs  would  know,  ran 
counter  to  her  previous  plans  and  the  engagements  she  had  forced 
from  China." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russians  profess  to  attach  little  impor- 
tance to  the  "temper  of  the  British  people"  or  the  "tone  of  the 
British  press. "  The  JSovoye  Vremya,  St.  Petersburg,  expresses 
itself  to  the  following  effect : 

The  British  Government  has  given  up  the  hope  of  regaining 
that  monopoly  of  influence  it  once  held  in  the  far  East,  and  it  is 
now  conceded  even  in  Parliament  that  other  nations  have  a  right 
to  do  good  business.  Great  Britain  will  endeavor  to  act  in  full 
accord  with  Russia.     We  do  not  entertain  much  confidence  in  the 


sincerity  of  the  declarations  of  British  statesmen,  but  in  this  case 
it  is  to  their  advantage  to  act  loyally.  Chamberlain,  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  and  consorts  have  not  yet  taken  root  so  much  that  sensi- 
ble Englishmen  fail  to  see  that  opposition  to  Russia  would  be 
fatal. 

Certainly  Russia  has  established  her  authority  quite  as  firmly 
in  Manchuria  as  Great  Britain  has  established  hers  in  her  Indian 
vassal  states.     The  Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd,  Shanghai,  says: 

"  Manchuria,  the  ancient  home  of  the  present  rulers  of  China,  is 
practically  a  Russian  province.  At  every  important  point  Rus- 
sian garrisons  are  found,  and  small  Cossack  detachments  are 
quartered  in  the  villages.  All  along  the  Great  Wall  Russian  bat- 
talions are  stationed,  and  Russian  engineers  convert  the  roads  into 

jdnvays  for  the  use  of  an  army.     The  Cossacks  everywhere  dis- 

;.lo.y  a  curious  little  banner:  A  three-cornered  flag  in  the  Russian 

.irs,  with  a  green  dragon  in  the  center.     This  is  done  to  hide 

m  the  natives  that  they  have  really  changed  their  masters." — 

Translations    made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   DESECRATION   OF  THE   MAHDI'S  TOMB. 

^^HAT  the  British  troops  in  the  Sudan  plundered  wholesale  at 
-*-  Omdurman  is  not  likely.  A  German  eye-witness  remarks 
"there  was  nothing  to  steal."  The  charge  of  shooting  helpless 
natives  of  both  sexes  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  number 
can  not  be  substantiated.  The  destruction  of  the  Mahdi's  tomb 
and  the  burning  of  his  body,  however,  have  made  quite  a  stir. 
The  matter  has  been  mentioned  in  the  British  Parliament,  and 
Mr.  Redmond  gave  notice  that  he  would  oppose  the  grant  of 
$150,000  to  Lord  Kitchener.  The  facts,  according  to  the  London 
Daily  News,  are  as  follows  : 

A  few  days  after  the  majority  of  the  troops  and  the  war  corre- 
spondent >  had  been  sent  off,  the  tomb  was  opened,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  i^ord  Kitchener,  by  Major  Gordon  and  a  squad  of  native 
troop...  The  body  was  well  preserved,  the  face  had  the  appear- 
ance of  life.  The  body  was  sent  on  board  a  gunboat,  where  it 
was  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the  Nile.  Major  Gordon 
preserved  the  head,  however,  to  present  it  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons.  The  tomb  was  then  destroyed  with  guncotton. 
The  excuses  offered  by  the  British  authorities  are  :  (1.)  That  the 
tomb  was  already  damaged  during  the  battle;  (2,)  that  many 
Mohammedans  did  not  believe  the  Mahdi  buried,  but  thought  he 
went  to  heaven  bodily;  (3,)  the  Khalifa  preached  pilgrimage  to 
the  Mahdi's  tomb;  it  became  a  kind  of  Mecca,  and  strengthened 
Moslem  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

The  majority  of  British  papers  accept  these  reasons  as  suffi- 
cient.     The  Standard,  London,  says: 

"Every  one  will  admit  the  force  of  the  inducement.  No  doubt 
the  fanatical  Arabs  are  not  susceptible  to  the  considerations  which 
would  affect  the  Western  intelligence.  The  fact  that  we  are  mas- 
ters of  the  soil  in  which  the  Mahdi  was  entombed  might,  accord- 
ing to  European  ways  of  thought,  refute  once  for  all  pretensions 
which  were  based  on  an  arrogant  assertion  of  a  divine  mission 
and  invincible  power.  But  if  the  spot  became  a  center  of  Moslem 
pilgrimage,  it  might,  in  spite  of  logic — keep  the  flame  of  fanati- 
cism alive.  To  dishonor  the  dead  ohief  was  therefore  regarded 
as  the  only  absolutely  decisive  mode  of  destroying  the  baneful 
prestige  of  his  cause.  " 

The  Globe  says : 

"It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  Mr.  W.  Redmond  should  plunge 
into  hysterics  over  what  he  calls  '  the  outrageous  desecration  of 
the  Mahdi's  tomb.'  If  our  memory  may  be  trusted,  a  favorite 
shout  among  disloyal  Irishmen  was  at  one  time,  '  Hurrah  for  the 
Mahdi !'  and  that,  too,  after  Gordon's  death.  But  it  is  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  some  of  our  morning  contemporaries  should 
affect  to  disapprove  of  so  necessary  an  act." 

Most  Continental  papers  merely  record  the  facts  as  reported  in 
the  English  press.  "Comment  is  hardly  necessary,"  says  the 
Berlin  Kreuz-Zeitung.  "What  we  would  like  to  know,"  remarks 
the  Echo,  Berlin,  "is  what  the  English  papers  would  have  said  if 
any  but  British  officers  had  thought  such  a  measure  necessary." 
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HENRY   CLAY— THE  ORATOR,  THE  PATRIOT,  THE  CHRISTIAN  STATESMEN 


Hon.  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  TJ.  S.  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, June  30,  1852.  "  N<>  hi  1  blessed  by  his 
(  r.  ator  with  fai  uld.es  of  a  liinher  order  ol  exi  ellence  than  those 
given  to  Mr.  Clay .  His  great  intellectual  faculties  grasped  .ill 
the  subjects  of  jurisprudence  sad  politics  with  a  fat  illty  amount- 
ing almost  to  intuition." 

General  Lewis  Cass,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Michigan,  June 

30,  1852.     "  Mr  was  .ui  illustration,  and  .1  noble  one  too,  ol 

the  glorious  equality  ol  our  institutions,  which  freely  offer  .ill 

their  re  wards  to  all  who  justly  seek  them, fa  irchitect 

n  fortune,  banns  nude  h  exertion. 

iperiority  whi<  h  oven  omi  ■ 

la  powerful  influence 

1,  through  thi 

1  (ame  will  shed  luster  upon  Ma  country,  and  will  be 
intrymi  a  foi  li 

Hon.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Virginia . 
June  30,  1853. 

Hon.  Walter  Brooke,  D.  S.  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
June  30,  1852.     "  No  betti 

D  1l1.1t  ol  Mr.  ' 


Hon.  James  Cooper,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
June  30,  1852.  "The  career  of  Henry  Clay  was  a  wonderful 
1  ml  what  an  illustration  ol  the  excellence  ol  our  institu- 
tions would  a  retrospect  ol  his  life  afford  !  Horn  in  an  hunihle 
station,  without  anyol  the  adventitious  aids  of  fortune  by  whii  h 
the  obstructions  on  the  road  to  fame  are  smoothed,  he  rose  nol 
only  to  the  most  exalted  eminence  of  position,  but  likewise  to 
the  highest  place  in  thi  if  his  countrymen." 

Hon.  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  U.  S.  Representative  from 
Kentucky,  June  30,  1852.  "Thelifeoi  Mr.  Clayis  astrikina 
example  ol  the  abiding  fame  which  surely  awaits  the  dii 
candid  statesmen.  The  entire  absence  ol  equivocation  or  d'u 
acts  was  his  master-key  to  the  popular  heart." 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler,  U.  S.  Representative,  Penn- 
sylvania. June  30,  1852.  "No  roan  In  our  nation  baa  the  art 
so  to  identity  himsell  with  public  mi  isures  of  the  most  mo 
mentiou  id  to  mainta  n,  at  the  same  time,  almost 

• 1 ,  like  thai  gi  1  at  stateso 

Hon.  James  Brooks,  U.  S.  Representative,  New  York 
City,  June  30,  1852.     "'  I  had  rather  be  right  than  1 
dent '  w.is  Mr.  (     1  reply  win  a  pi  e 

11. ir  his  popularity      The   e 
lofty  words  were   1  clew  to  his  whole  charactei     the 
his  hold  upon  the  1  \  mi  1 1<  .in 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 

Consul  Lyon  sends  from  Hiogo,  Japan,  a  copy  oi 
a  statement  of  the  superintendent  of  customs  of 
the  port,  to  the  effect  that  the  Imports  and  exports 
together  for  the  year  1898  were  valued 
oooyi      -  oo),  against  162, 149,000  ye 

500)  in  iS  ;.  The  imports  represented  138,1 
yen  ($69,066,500)  in  1S98  and  110,741,000  yen 
370,500)  in  1897.  The  exports  for  the  two  years 
were  60,119,000  yen  ($30,059,500)  and  51,408,000  yen 
($25,704,000),  respectively.  Mr.  Lyon  also  trans- 
mits a  clipping  from  the  KoM  ( 'kronicle,  an  English 
newspaper  published  at  that  port,  stating  that 
the  commerce  of  Eiiogo  (Kobe}  during  the  year 
1898  was  almost  7,000,00.1  yen  ($;, 500.000)  in  excess 
of  that  of  Yokohama,  thus  making  Hiogo  the  lead- 
ing commercial  port  in  Japan,  altho  the  exports 
do  not  equal  those  of  Yokohama. 


Consul  Jackson  writes  from  La  Rochelle  that 
there  have  been  several  demands  for  American 
bicycles  at  this  consulate.  This  should  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  those  makers  of  cycles  who 
have  no  agents  at  Paris.  Wheels  with  chains 
which  could  sell  for  $»o  to  $30,  and  chainless  that 
could  be  put  on  sale  for  $70  to  $80,  would  doubt- 
less find  a  good  market  here. 


Consul  Smith,  of  Moscow,  writes  that  the  city 
council  of  Moscow  has  made  known  that  it  will 
publish  in  Russian  and  foreign  newspapers  a 
statement,  advising  all  contractors  who  are  de- 
sirous of  bidding  for  the  construction  of  electric 
railroads  in  the  city  to  make  applications  to  the 
city  council  not  later  than  the  12th  of  April.  The 
sum  of  750  roubles  ($375)  must  accompany  each 
application.  The  council  will  give  all  parties  pre- 
senting applications  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  concessions,  with  all  necessary  drawings  and 
statistics  as  to  the  working  of  the  tramways  in 
Moscow  for  the  past  five  years,  profits  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities,  list  of  lines  existing,  and  approxi- 
mate prices  for  making  out  the  estimates.  For 
foreign  bidders,  there  will  be  issued  copies  of  the 
contracts  printed  in  foreign  languages,  which  will 
be  sent  on  demand  to  all  electrical  companies. 
Copies  will  be  sold  to  all  applicants  desiring  par- 


Baker's  Bedside  Table. 

Adjustable  tor  serving  meals  or  for 
reading,  writing,  etc  Does  not  touch  the 
bed.  IN  Fol'K  STYLES:  I  Slack  enam- 
eled. $4:  white  enameled,  $4.80 ;  nickel- 
plated,  $6.60;  antique  copper-plated 
(very  handsome),  %t.  FREIGHT  PRE- 
PAID east  of  Mo.  River  and  north  of  North  Carolina. 

W.  W.  Qodding,  Ml'..  Supt.  Government  Hospital  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  writes;  ''Please  ship  us  four  dozen 
White  Enameled  Bedside  Tables.    They  are  the  best  in- 
valid bedside  tables  we  have  found,  and  we  have  tried 
several  kinds      /„  teresting  booklet  free. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  it. 
J.  R.  BAKER  &  SONS  CO.. 

35  Wayne  St  ,  Kendallville,  Ind. 


A  New  Digestive  Principle 

The  leading:  medical  journals  of  the  world  have  lately  been  devoting;  much  space 
to  a  new  element  for  curing  indigestion.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  tone  of  the  discus- 
sion is  the  following  from  the  Medical  Times,  New  York  : 

■•  In  these  days  oi'  progress  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  cases  of  amylaceous  {i.e.,  starchy) 
indigestion  which  have  so  frequently  baffled  us  can  now  be  treated  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  For  j  ears  we  have  been  looking  for  a  diastase  (i.e.,  starch  digester)  more  potenl 
than  that  found  la  the  malt  extracts.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Takamine,  a  Japanese  chem- 
ist, I*'  discover  one  of  remarkable  power.  In  this  product, 
Taka-Diastase,  we  havt  what  the  profession  -/ 
and  it  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  profession  have  investigated 
it,  and  the  conclusion  uniformly  reached 
is  that  in  eases  of  inability  to  digest 
starches  we  have  in 
this  ferment  a  reli- 
able trcatinnit." 


Take  Noi  [i  i  : 
Most  of  your  food 
is  starch — all  veg- 
etables  are  largely  starch — yet  when 
the  stomach  refuses  to  digest  starch, 
medicine  has  hitherto  been  powerless. 
Pepsin  has  been  the  backbone  of  all  treatment  of  indigestion 
— excellent  for  meat  foods,  but  valueless  for  starch. 

This  wonderful  remedy  is  offered  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  KASKOLA  TABLETS.  We  believe  them  a  perfect  remedy  for  indigestion  and 
dyspepsia;  they  combine  the  meritorious  elements  of  old  treatments,  with  the  new  Japa- 
nese discovery. 

N.  B. — The  price  per  box  is  50  cents.  We  sell  them  under  a  positive  guarantee 
that  if  Kaskola  Tablets  do  not  benefit  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  user's  purchase 
money.  If  any  one  doubts  our  guarantee,  we  will  send  them  a  box  free,  on  condi- 
tion that  if  no  benefit  is  derived  no  payment  need  be  made,  if  the  unused  tablets  are 
returned  ;  but  if  benefit  is  found,  the  pi  ice,  50  cents,  shall  be  sent  us  within  ten  days. 


THE  P.  L.  ABBEY  CO., 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ticulars  of  the  contract  to  be  issued.     The  date  of 
presenting  the  final  tenders  will  be  October  1,  1899. 


Mr.  Theodore  Mertens,  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  consular  agency  at  Valencia,  Spain,  writes: 

"The  great  demand  for  wheat  in  this  country 
and  the  present  low  price  of  this  article  in  the 
United  States,  offer  a  rare  opportunity  to  our 
grain-exporting  merchants  to  sell  large  quantities 
to  Spain  until  her  own  crops  are  ready  for  market. 
A  steamer  cargo  of  4,000  tons  of  red  winter  wheat 
has  just  arrived  here  from  New  York,  which  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  in  quality,  and  im- 
porters are  willing  to  receive  more  during  the 
winter  or  spring.  The  price  seems  to  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  Russian  wheat  (the  kind 
generally  imported  hei  .  hen  there  is  a  demand 
for  foreign  wheat),  altho  American  wheat  pays  20 
percent,  higher  duties  than  grain  from  countries 
which  have  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain. 
This  is  the  first  direct  shipment  from  the  United 
States  to  this  port  since  the  war." 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic 
Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow.  Augusta.  Me.,  says:  "I  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  system  requires  an  acid  and  a  nerve 
tonic." 


Spencerian  Pens 

New  Series  No.  37. 

See 

That 

Hole? 

That  is  for  inserting  a  pointed  instrumentto  eject  the 
pen  from  the  holder,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  tlow- 
ing  back  on  the  pen  and  soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  Ask  for 
Vertical  No.  37. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


MANY    FORTUNES    ARE    BEINC    MADE 
BY    AMERICAN    INVESTORS   in 

IRubber  plantations 

Local  residence  is  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York  City 


mm  soaps 


AND  PREMIUMS. --FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo.  N   Y- 

OUR  OFFER   FULLY   EXPLAINED  IN   LITERARY   DIGEST,   MARCH   25TH. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I  he  Jrrudential 


i 


STRENGTH  OF  , 
CIBRALTAR 


As  a  Life  Preserver. 

Life  Insurance  fills  a 
definite,  distinct  mission. 
It  is  a  fact  that  men 
live  longer  when  they 
are  insured  —  when 
they  are  relieved  of  the 
load  of  anxiety  and 
worry  which  afflicts 
the  thoughtful  man  who 
has  failed  to  protect  his 
family  against  want  and 
dependence  in  the  future. 


Write  for  iu'A  information. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance   CjO.  of  America 


JOHN    P.   DKYDEN, 
President. 


Home  Office  : 
NKWARK,   N.  J. 


PURE  WATER 


RALSTON  STILL 

A  delight  to  every  woman 's  heart      Supplies  t lie  tabic  with  an  abundance 

"f  sparkling  pure  water,  sterilized  and  aerated  I'y  a  new  process,  and  absolutely 

free  from  all  germs  old-age  matter.     Purifies 

ist  infected  water  without  trouble  or  expense  by  utilizing  the  waste  beat 

ol  the  kitchen  range.      No  larger  than  a  tea-kettle,  and  as  easily  cleaned       New 

Model  with  all  latest  improvements,  plated  finish,  etc,  only  >n>     Guaran- 
teed tbe  best  in  the  world— best  in  workmanship  and  construction  eat 
operate,  and  with  the  largest  capacity  per  hour.     If  found  otherwise  may  be 
returned  at  our  <  spensc 

Officially  Adopted  by   the  Ralston  health  Club 
Highest  Award  and  "(jold  Medal  at  Omaha  Exposition 
Extensively  Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Over  1,000  Testimonials  from  Satisfied  Purchasers 
I  Unscrupulous  imitators  of  tbe  Ralston  Still,  claiming  double  capacity, 
ad  ption  by  tbe  ( rovemment,  eu  .  and  n  ho  are  seeking  to  deceive  tbe  public  by 
a  pretended  >i, —  challenge,  will  bear  investigation      Send  for  booklet  "I," 
list  oj  dealers,  and  other  interesting  primed  matter 


M  \Nl    l-.U    I  I    Kill     II \ 


THF.  A.  R.  BAILEY  MFG.  CO..  54  Maiden  Lane.  New  York 


Current  Kvents. 


"CUSHING"  IN   A   NUTSHELL. 

This  i  ■  the  handiest  book  of 

tary  law  ever  made. 
Added  to  the  book  ai     1  M  idi 

Conatituti ind    set    ol    By- 

0  drafted  1l1.1t  thi  v  may 

'  ■-  mod. n.  d  tO   nit  .iir 

..I  organization  Size,  i'i  x  ' .. 
in  hi  Bound  in  flexible  1  loth, 
■:.",  ots  :  iin  1 .  :t."> 

tpaid 
Caiift  '"i  "i"  free  descrip- 

•-"Cil11  .(new 

city,  Mei  hanii    .  Edui  ad il 

THE  CHISWICK    PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 


8000  BICYCLES 


Monday,  March  .7. 

—General  Otis  cables  that  (.enetal  McArthur'a 
division    has    captured    t Jn-    town    <>r  Mnliloa  in 

the  Philippines. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  legislature,  recommends  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  joint  legislative  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  taxation  of  public  franchise*  held  i»y 
corporations. 

-Tbe  American  Telephone  ami  Telegraph 
Company  increases  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000,- 

'XX)  tO  $75,000,000, 

—The  'Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  of 
Great    Britain    orders   twenty  birinnitlvi^    1 1 

an  American  company 

—The  Anglo-FreiK'h  Convention,  with  refer- 
ence to  Africa,  is  presented  in  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

Tuesday,  March  28 

The  American  advance  in  Luzon  continues;  the 
FilipinoH  burn  tlm  tow  n  »f  Bnlacan. 

An  independent  postal  service  is  established 
for  Cuba,  military  post-offices  being  discontinued. 

—The  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  passes 
a  bill  classing  slot  maclilues  as  "gambling  de- 
vices." 

In  response  to  German  representations  regard- 
ing Samoa,  the  Washington  Government  declares 
its  intention  t<>  uphold  the  Berlin  treaty. 

Wednesday,  Mai  ch  ao, 

—Advises  from  Apia,  Samoa,  declare  that  Amer- 
ican and  English  war-ships,  on  Match  u.  bom- 
barded the  forces  and  towns  of  Mataafa. 

Ex-Senator  George  Gray,  of  Delaware,  is  ap- 
pointed United  States   fudge  lor  the  Third  Circuit. 

(ieneral  Kag»i>  testifies  before  the  Army 
Beef  Court  of  Inquiry. 

The  Spanish  Government  establishesa  credit 
for  the  payment,  on  April  i,  of  the  Interest  on  tbe 
Cuban  debt, 

Thursday,  Man  •■ 

General  Mc Arthur  captures  "daloloa,  the 
seat  of  the  Filipino  insurgent  government. 

Conferences    on     tbe    BamoSD    Hit  nation     be- 

esident,   Secretary  of  State,  ami   the 
representatives  of     England   and  Germany,   are 

^eld  in  Washington 

Friday,  March  .?/. 

It  is  announced  that  the  American,  British, and 
German  governments  have  practically  a] 
the    appointment    of   a    Joint     HiK'b    Commission, 
which    shall  have  extreme  authority  to    adjust 

difficulties  in   Samoa. 

General    McArthur'a  division   occupies    tin* 

lllll  II    <>f    MltlolllH. 

The    British  steamei    Stella.    Southampton    to 
.  ,s  wrecked  In  the   British   Channel, 
and  seventy  lives  are  lost. 

German  troops  are  landed  at    I  Chau,  and  an 
German    territory   I"  China  is  ex- 

Thirty  thousand  Spanish  reserves  have  been 
■  ailed  out  to  guard  against  a  threatened  Carllst 
uprising, 

Saturday,  .  \pril  1 . 

Bx-Prsaideni      Harrison     and     Ex  Secretary 
ire  appointed  <• sel  roi   Veneinela  he- 
national  arbitration  court  to  meet  in 
Paris  on  m.i 


.  k      Mi,     I  >„ <   rl„,nl  ■ 


•Us  Until  Is  }tl 
Shopworn    ion 


<1    »l, 


S3  '  SIO.  M  » 
':.-.  toin  I  sj|  1  |oS30. 
iirp»i  f«ri,,r»  •l*artaf  mH 

■ 
■ 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 

7REIUSE 
II     \t.  nt  on"  for  our    •!••  rial  ■•!!'  r. 
I.    M.   HEAD  tVCLK  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


There  is  but  one  good 
make  of  lamp  chimneys  — 
Macbeth — and    your   dealer 

knows  it 

You  want  the  Index. 

\\  no:  m.i.  i»  h   Pittsburgh  Pa 


Direct  from  the  Factory 


OfficeDesk 


$19.' 


85  bins  tin 

Ma- 

>ey       desk    No. 

10- II  p  direct  from 

the    factor  y, 

freight  /■ri-/>,iij, 

sent    "<  )n   Ap- 
proval."   to    be 

returned   <i/    our 

expense    if   not 

positively    t  h  e 

best  roll-topdesk 

ever  sold  at  the  price.  >'^kst  uiih i.  ' 

M  AIM-:  of  selected  oak.  Has  closed  back,  quartered  .»k 
front.  82  pigeonholes,  9 file  boxes,  .">  targe  drawers,! small 
drawers,  %  stamp  drawers,  8  pen  racks.  2  paper  racks,  S 
arm  rests,  ball-bearing  casters,  front  base  mould  and  8 

complete  let  ter   lllc.  ililst  proof .  anil   under   lock  mid 

key     Tola  desk   has  a  good  polish  finish,  ami  from  a 

dealer  will  COSt   - 

We   Prenav    Freio-ht  '"  ,l"  i""1"*  east  ..f  tin- 
ttc    ricitaj     rrtixm    Mississippi    and    North  of 
Soutii  Carol  inn.    (Points  below  on  an  equal  basis.  1 
Write  for  cur  complete  <  atalegwe, 

THE  FRED  MACEY  CO..  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Milk,  rii  of  Office  and  Library    Fin  mime 

^^s^-^s^  Direct  from  the  Factory 


The  pen  is  said  to  be 
mightier  than  the  sword  but 
how  mightily  useless  it  is 
without  the  aid  of  ink. 

The  mightiness  of  both 
pen  and  user  is  mightily  in- 
creased by  using  good  ink. 

There  is  none  better  than 

Carter's 
Ink. 

Sixteen  different  kinds  to  choose 
from,  only  one  quality  of  each  kind, 
THE   BEST. 


THE  PATHFINDER  IBS 

to   be    little.     It   Is   the  first  .hhI  only  paper  I'KseimnK 
ill  the  history-making  news  ol  the  world,  in- 
land logically  classified,  for  busy  1  eadere. 

i ,  1  lean .  bright .  1 1  1 1  1    .1  time- 

not  .1  tline-waatei       It  i ■  the  antithesis  ..i  the  dally, 
vspapei  (..r  youi  iiome      Send  ui  25  cents 

mil   «e    «ill   send   \  .11  The  Pathfinder   1 3  weeks  on  pro* 
\ 

THE    PATHFINDER,  Pathfinder,  D.  C. 
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—Anew  RAreentent  as  ti>  wage*  and  hours  is 
signed    by   tne    telegraphers  ana   officials   of  the 

I'nioii   Paci  Bo  SJ  st.-in 

—  It   is  reported    from    Juneau.  A 

teen  Kentucky  prospectors  have  been  murdered 

and   robbed  by   Indian-.. 

— Tne  spring  session  <>t  the  Mexican  congress 
i«  opened!  by  President  Diai  at  Mexico  City 

-The  Cuban  Military  Assembly  decides  to 
postpone  dissolution. 

A    Parisian    is   shot    and    killed   by  a  man  who 
mistook  him  for  President   l.onhet. 

Sunday,  April  ->. 

—  Hear- Admiral  <'.  <".  Carpenter  dies  in 
Boston. 

—  A  serious  conflict  between  Turkish  and 
itiiigartan  guards  occurs  on  the  Bulgarian  fron- 
tier. 

—  It  is  reported  that  the  British  and  Italian  gov- 
ernments have  readied  an  agreement    by   which 

Italian    occupation    of      San-Mini  Hay,     China, 
will  take  place  April  35 
— General  Gomes,  in  a   letter  to  his  wife,  gives 

his  version  of  his  differences  with  the  Cuban  mili- 
tary assembly. 


E5252S2S2SSSa 


C 


make    irritable    people.      A    food 
that  is  nourishing  and  that  does         G 
not  cloy  the  appetite  is  U 

Somalose  is  a  Perfect  Food,  Tonic  and 

Restorative.     It  contains  the  nourishing 
elements  of  meat.     Prepared  for  invalids 

El  dyspeptics  and  those  needing  nour- 
jjj  ishment  ami  a  restored  appetite.  May 
[jj  be  taken  in  water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
H  At  druggists'  in  j-oz.,  1 { .  '  ■  and  i  lt>.  tins. 
If  PamDhlet«  mailed  by  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co. , 
Stone  St.,  New  York  City.  Gelling  agents  for  Farben-  w 
riken  vorm.  Friedr.  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elberfeld.  3 


Catarrh... 


and  the  allied  diseases  gout,  rheumatism  and 
kidney  troubles,  are  ai'  largely  due  to  reten- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  the  system.  Hence  the 
value  of  a  uric  acid  solvent  and  diuretic 
remedy  which  regulates  and.  stimulates  the 
action  of  the  kidneys 


Tartarlithine... 

is  largely  prescribed  by  physicians  for  these 

complaints. 

Mr.  F.J.  Morris,  New  York  City,  writes: 

am  now  55  years  old.  and  have  had 
catarrhsince  Iwasachild.  I  was  also  affected 
with  rheumatic  trouble.  I  knew  enough  of  my 
case  to  believe  that  my  catarrh  was  connected 
with  the  rheumatic  condition,  and  as  your 
Tartarlithine  was  stated  to  be  a  specific  for 
rheumitism  I  concluded  totryit.  After  using 
one  bottle  my  bronchial  cough  left  me  en- 
tirely, and  the  catarrhal  secretion  was  con- 
siderably less.  After  the  second  bottle  1  find 
that  I  am  entirely  free  from  catarrh. 

Regular  package  $1.00. 
Of   all    druggists    or    post-free  by  mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, 
95  Fulton  Street,         .  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


Individual  Communion 


SAMTAKY  COMMUNION   OUTFIT  CO., 
Box  j,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


;RMSTR0NQ  &  McKELVY 


DEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 

FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgh. 


Cincinnati. 


Chicago. 


ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN! 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIP  MAN 

COLLIER        \ 

MISSOURI      / 

\  St.  Louis. 
RED  SEAL      1 

SOUTHERN    / 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  &  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY  „,       ,      , 

Cleveland. 

BALEM  Salem,  Mass. 

CORNELL  Buffalo. 

KENTUCKY     Louisville. 


N  your  experience  with  White;  Lead 
have  you  ever  been  troubled  with 
cracked,  pulled  or  alligatored  sur- 
faces, or  have  you  ever  heard  of  such  trouble 
in  the  use  of  White  Lead  ? 

Never  ;  and  these  conditions  were  never 
known  until  the  introduction  of  zinc  white, 
"combination  lead,"  and  ready-mixed  points, 
the  two  last  composed  largely  of  zinc,  barytes, 
whiting,  etc.,  very  little  lead,  if  any. 

—  Mr.  £   P.  Edwards,  in  "Painters'  Magazine." 
Mr, Edwards  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 

Edwards  &*  King,  Painters  and  Decorators,  Elizabeth,  N.J 

By  using  National  Lead  Co. 's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  Iree  ,  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  colors  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


FREE 


National  Lead  Co.,  zoo  William  St.,  New  York. 


CHESS. 

All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 


„       STAMPED    STEEL    CEILINCS 

Most  burulik-  unci  Uecuruthe.     Suitable  for  all  buildings. 

Numerous  designs.    Send  f'ir  Catalogue. 
H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  Street,  New  York 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  363. 
B— R  3  Kt  (K  2)— B  3  ch  Q— Q  B  8,  mate 

K-Q  4  "    K-B  3 

Q  —  K  8,  mate 

K— K  3 

Kt  — «,)  2,  mate 

K-B  5 

Kt  (K4)-B3dis.ch  B— B  sq,  mate 

'"    K-Q  6  2'K-Q7 

Q-Q4.  mate 

2'  K-B  5 

Kt(K4)B3,  ch     Kt— Bs,  mate 

K-Kt  4  '  K  x  R 

Kt— Q  6,  ch  Kt— B  4,  mate 

Kt— R  s  '  K— Q  4  (must) 

Other  variations  depend  upon  those  given. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  C.F.  Putney, 
Independence,  la.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Eliza- 
beth City,  N.  C;  R.  M.  Campbell,  Cameron,  Tex. ; 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Ocala,  Fla.;  Prof.  W.  W. 
Smith,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynchburg,  Va  ; 
A  Knight,  Bastrop.  Tex.;  Dr.  T.  M  Mueller,  Law- 
renceburg,  Ind.;  W.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  J. 
Reed,  Pittsburg  ;  J.  Dejung,  Jr.,  Rhinelandei , 
Wis.;  M.  Stivers,  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Comments:  "  Rather  difficult,  and  a  good  prob- 
lem "— M.  W.  H. ;  "  It  took  a  long  search  to  find  the 
clew  to  the  maze" — I.  W.  B.;  "A  very  skilful 
composition"— C.  R.  O.;  "The  right  track  not  eas- 
ily found  "— C.  F.  P.;  "A  splendid  problem,  amplv 
repaying  study"— F.  H.  J.;  "Remarkable  on  ao- 
count  of  Black  K's  apparent  freedom"  R.M.  C; 
"Hard  enough  "—J.  G.  L.;  "Hard  to  catch  and 
harder  to  hold  " — A.  K. 

Several  of  our  experts  were  caught  by  B— Q  6  ; 
the  reply  to  which  is  Kt— R  5. 

No.  364. 
Key-move,  K — K  sq. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  I.  W.  B.,  C.  R. 
O.,  C.  F.  P.,  F.  H.  J..  R.  M.  C,  J.  G.  L.,  W.  W.  S., 
A.  K.,  T.  M.  M.,  W.  W.,  J.  R.,  J.  D.,  M.  S.;  H.  W. 
Harry,  Boston  ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
the  Rev.  J.S.Smith,  Linneus,  Mo.;    L.  Waterman, 


Check  that  Cough 

with  BROWN'S  ^ 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 


PLEASANT,    SELECT,    STRICTLY 

FIRST-CLASS   MODES    OF   TRAVEL 

icth  Skamin  Central  Europe  Jink  2^ 
TflllDC  FKOM  IlfKUM)  TO  [TALI 

UriUiii   Address, MRS.  M.  I.CR.0SLEY, 

502  Bedford.  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Facsimile  j  #  /  ^ 

Signature  of  0%&4  /^ 


S  on  every 
,<&*,  box. 


Collar  Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN   WITH   EVERY 

l^REMENTZ 

*^   One-Piece  Collar  Button 

Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 
Without  Seam  or  Joint 

You  get  a  new  one  without  charge  in  case  of  accident  of  any 
kind .  Best  for  Ladies'  .Shirt-Waists  and  Children's 
Dresses.  The  Story  of  a  Collar  liutton  gives  all 
particulars.  Postal  usfor  it.  All  jewelers  sell  Krementz 
buttons. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  51  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


SELECT,. 
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\\  H.;  J.  R.  Hile.  West  Superior,  V. 
kev.  ri.  W,  Provence,   Montgomery 

a-  Rev.  l' 
:.  Osgood,  North  <    mway,   N.  H  ; 

ge,  Meadville, 

Smith-Vamz,  Canton.  Mi« .:   A.   Kramer, 

I      I     n    ii  ildeman,  Ord,  Neb  ;  M    I- 
[a.;   I-  J    l^nrs,   Franklin,  Ky.; 
|1     i,  .'.'.  H.  I'hilbin,  Archibald, 

in  and  Murray  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass 
Dr.  \V.  B.  Putnam,  Whiting,  Ind.;    C.  P.  Dadant, 
Hamilton,  111  ;  J.  C     Y  .  Upper  Montclair,   N     1  : 

bad,  Auburn- 
[aas.;    the    Rev.   A.    f.  Lee,  Lake  Mills,  la.; 
. 
Comments:  "A  very  inn- trick,  but  not  hard  to 
M.  W.   H  ;  "An    admirable  piece  of  self- 
admirat;.  n       I.    \V.  H  ;  "An  old   Idea  neatly  illus- 
trated"—C.  F.  P  ;  Very  easy,  but  v< 

—  F.     H.      J .  ;     ■  Igh  "      I.    G.    I-  : 

thoroughbred  Pulitzer"  A.  K\;  "Pulitzer  «en- 
takes  the  poorest  piece  In  the  dish  "  P.  S. 
P.:  'Easy  but  perfect  "  I.  S.  S  ;  "Mr.  P.  shows  a 
delightful  modesty"  L.  W.;  "Should  be  Black  to 
move  and  White  to  mate  in  one"— J.  R.  H.;  "Very 
simple  and  obvnui'  "  '.  1' 
('.  D.  S.  got  36a. 

Concerning  365. 

This  problem    is  unsound  as   published. 
Editor  can  not  fix  it  until  he  hears  from  A  Knight. 


Problem  369. 

BY  THE   LATE  V.   ARIANO. 

From   The  British  Chess  Magazine. 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 


White   -Ten   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  370. 

BY  Max  FeIGL  .and  O.   NEMO 
Second    Prise  Hannover' schen  Courier  Tourney. 

Black—  Eight  Pieces. 


White  mates  in  three  mi 

The  first-prize   it 

Memo  assisted 

How  to  Learn    Chess. 

•■  Ing  for 
words  used  in  Chc^ 


ters  come  from  foreigners  who  are  famil 
ition  Used   :: 

nd  the  United 

King;  <J 

Knight ;  K  for  Rook 

;  dbl.  ch.  for 

■  ch. ;  t.  p.  for 

e:  — ,  "moves 

"takes";  0-0,  "cas- 

metimes  used  tot  1  if  inter- 

or  exclamation,  often  seen  in  published 

games,  have  nothing  to  do  wit]  on ;  they 

.1!  e  used  to  call  attention  to  moves  as  being  good, 

.   questionable  character.     Take   the  first 

1  a  game  and  interpret  them  according  to 

tion  given  above. 


I'     K 


P-K 


White  moves  the  K  1'  to 
K's   4th  square.     Black 

makes    the  same    move. 
Kt      K   B3     Kt— QB  V,    lite    moves    Ins    K    Kt 

to  K  It   3,     The 

that  K  B  3  is  indicated  is 

that    he  can   move  his  Q 

Kt  to  H  3.  tuerefore.  Kt 

— K  B  3  shows  that  it  is 

the  K  Kt  that  is  moved. 

Black  moves  QKi  to  B  ), 

Kt— B  3  White  moves  his  K.  P.  to 

Q    Kt    5.       There    is    no 

necessity  so  to  indicate 

this  move,  as  he  can  not 

move  ins  Q   B,  and  his 

K  H  can  not  goto  K  Kt  5, 

Black  plavs  K  Kt— B  3. 

Kt  x  K  P        White  moves  his  (.)  P  to 

Q's  jth    square.       Black 

Knight  takes  White's  K 

P,        It    is    necessary    to 

indicate   the  P,  because 

the    Black    Kt  on   Q  1!  3 

could  take  White's  Q  P. 

This    is   sufficient  to   show  you  how   to   read    a 

game.     In    giving   the    solution    of    problems,    we 

save  space,  by  presenting  the  moves  in  the   form 

of  a  fraction.     White's  moves  are  indicated  by  the 

numerator.    Black's  by    the  denominator.       Take 

problem  356: 


1.  B     Kt  s 


4.  P-Q  4 


B— K6 
(,)  x  ii 


PI  Kt  1,  mate 


This  reads  :  1.  White  B  to  K  6,Black  Q  takes  B  ;  2. 
White  P  to  K  8  becoming  akt,  checkmate.  As  this 
is  a  good  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  Check 
and  checkmate,  let  us  look  at  it  again  :  When 
the  White  I'  becomes  a  Kt  (and  a  P  promoted  to 
the  8th  square  can  become  any  piece  except  a  k 
and  I'1,  the  Black  k  is  threatened  by  the  White  B 
on  B  8,  and  also  by  the  newly  made  Kt  ;  this  is  a 
double  check,  i.e.,  check  by  twopiecesat  the  same 
time.  If  it  were  check  by  only  the  B,  the  Black 
Q  could  interpose  on  K  2,  or,  if  only  by  the  Kt.  the 
Black  Cj  could  capture  the  Kt.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  get  out  of  "double  check,"  and  that  is  to 
move  the  K.  But,  in  this  instance,  the  Black  K 
can  not  move  out  of  "double  check,"  for  every 
square  to  which  he  can  go  is  covered  by  a  White 
piece  ;  hence,  he  is  checkmated. 

Let  us  return  to  the  scheme  projected  in  our 
first  lesson:  In  paragraph  4,  we  advised  you  to 
make  yourself  familiar  with  the  fact  that  K  and  (.) 
against  K  will  always  win,  and  that  checkmate 
can  be  forced  in  few  moves. 

5.  Place  a  B  on  k  B  sq.  and  the  other  B  on  Q  B 
sq  You  will  observe  thai  White's  k  B  is  OH  a 
white  square,  and  the  O  B  on  a  black  square. 
Bach  of  these  move  on  the  diagonal,  and  therefore 
can  never  get  off  the  color  on  which  they  origi- 
nally stood.  The  White  K  B  will  always  be  on  a 
White   square,  and  the    Q  B,  on  a    Black  square. 

The  Bishop  moves  on  a  diagonal  any  number  of 
gquai  i-v 

6,  Put  a  White  kt  on  K  K  sq.  From  this  square 
the  Kt  has  only  two  squares  St  Ins  disposal  :  K 
B  2  and  K  kt  3.  Put  the  Kt  on  kt  sq,  and  you  give 
him  one  more  square,  for  be  can  now  move  to  K  ?, 
k  B  i,  k  K  ;.  Put  the  Kt  on  B  sq,  and  you  add  an 
other  square,  be  can  go  to Q  i,K  i,Kt;.ft  •,  [f,  how- 

■  ii  place  him  on  B  .•.  \  ou  mi  rease  ins  scope; 
by  two  squares,  as  he  now  reaches  K  R  sq,  k  k    . 

k  kt  4,  k  .1,  i,i  ;.  and  Q  so.  But  if  you  place  him 
out  in  the  board,  say  on  k  4,  lie  has  eight  squares 
to  which  he  can  go:  K  B  6,  Q  6,  k  Kt  5,  Q  B  5,  K 
B  .  Q  .-.  k  r.  The  Kt  can  jump  ovei  a 
n d  is  tin-  onlv  piece  that  has  tins  privilege. 
You  must  make  yourself  familiar  with  the  kt 
move,  which  is  verv  singular  and    very  powerful. 

Janowsky  and  Showalter. 

I  wo  mast,  rs  are  1  nother  match 

of  seven  games  np  for  $950  a  side,  ai 
by  the   Brool  1  lub.    At  the  timi 

ing  to  press  1  ids;  Janowski, 

wa,  1 


«;<>  to  California 

■  1  Limited  "  the   fs 

finest  loaf  >i:  1 train  in  the  world     bur  patrons  of 

111  doubtless  I  know  that  this 
1 

1  miing  an 
.   oapc  Front  th 

tropica]  routs   to  the   !  1  winter.    I>irect 

n, <   hin.i, 
•  il«l.     For 
tnrth.-i    particular!   Apply  t"   Soutl 

I    York 


It  would  give  us 
pleasure  to  send 
to  such  readers 
of  this  paper  as 
are  interested,  a 
pamphlet  show- 
ing the  strength- 
saving  value  of 
ball  bearings  in 
typewriters. 

DENSMORE   TYPEWRITER    l 

316  Broadway,  New  York. 


P.O.  Box  119 


Practical  Educators 


Correct  Pronunciation  of 
Difficult    Words 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Quota- 
tions 

Pronouncing:  Dictionary  of 
/"^Vytbology  and  Antiqui- 
ties 

PocKet  Classical  Dictionary 

Dictionary  of  English  5yn- 

onyrn? 

Above  5  book  •  inches, 

hound  in  flexible  cloth, 
Russia  indexed,  50  cents  each.     Post- 
paid.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  pur- 
chase price  refunded. 

THE  CHISWICK  PUB.  CO. 

21  &  23  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


DON'T   LOSE'THE    POINT 


it 


111  the  llli|ir<i\  eil  \\  u-li- 

burne    I'nient    Pencil 

II  ..  1  .1  .  1 

no.  k.  1  01    lap  I    I 

inlv    lint    don't 
tear  thefabrkL   Eyeglass 

wiffl     »»  iv  el 

1 k      equally     bandy. 

By  mail,  !"•'  each,   Cata- 
and  other  nomi- 
laat  inih  the  WoMhbun* 
for  tht  aaMn0. 
AMERICAN  RING  CO.,  Box  55,  Waterbury 
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Conn. 


a  Tr>     DnttcU      We  aw  making  and  selling the 

*llx\      DRUon  ..,,1  j„  „se.     Applies 

color  by  jet  of  air,  enabling  the 
artist  to  ao  better  work  and  save 

time       No  studio  complete  with- 
out it.      tin  ul  i' 

Address  AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO. 
_   _  m  ~-        _   30  Nassau  St.,  Rockford,  111., 

ART  WORK.  u.s.  a. 


BY  THE  WAY 
1  [ave  you  used  the    Klip  ? 
11.  H.  Ballard,  327,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass. 


flllTHORQ  Your  stories,  novels  or  other 
HU  1  llv/IlO  literary  work  will  be  honestly 
and  skilfully  Revised,  Corrected,  or  Criticised  by 
EDITORIAL  BUREAU.  Send  for  circular  V,  lb 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


ceccotine    "SRSTSraT0' 

K.J       Sold  by  druggists  department  stores,  etc 
or  send  stamps,  15  ota  .  for  eatnple  tube  to 
t  .  B.    \e,  ni.  int.-.  Wool   i  tobaaffe,  nv«  ^  ork. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


THE  CHICAGO    ELECTION. 

T  X  an  exciting  three-cornered  contest  for  the  mayoralty  of  Chi- 
*■  cago  last  week,  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Democrat,  was  re- 
elected.    The  official  vote  is  given  as  follows  : 

Carter  H.  Harrison  (Dem.) 148,412 

Zina  R.  Carter  (Rep.) 107,439 

John  P.  Altgeld  (Ind.  Dem.) 47,142 

Scattering 2.835 

Harrison's  plurality,  according  to  these  figures,  is  40,973,  and  he 
polled  within  6,000  votes  of  the  number  given  to  both  of  his  chief 
opponents.  Great  interest  centered  in  the  candidacy  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld,  who  ran  independently  after  Mr.  Harrison  had 
secured  the  nomination  from  the  Democratic  organization,  de- 
nouncing Mr.  Harrison  as  a  compromiser  with  street-railway  in- 
terests and  a  traitor  to  the  Chicago  platform.  Mr.  Altgeld,  on 
the  issues  of  municipal  ownership  and  the  Chicago  platform, 
polled  about  32  per  cent,  of  the  vote  given  to  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr. 
Harrison's  Democratic  friends  claim  that  the  result  has  killed 
Altgeld  politically,  while  Mr.  Altgeld 's  Democratic  friends  assert 
that  Harrison's  reelection  by  Republican  votes  will  cost  him  his 
place  in  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  platforms  of  all  three  candidates  nominally  favored  in- 
creased control  by  the  city  of  so-called  natural  monopolies,  and 
the  campaign  attracted  general  attention. 

The  local  newspaper  alinement  during  the  contest  indicated  the 
confusion  of  party  lines.  Mr.  Carter,  the  regular  Republican 
nominee,  was  supported  by  The  Tribune  (Rep.)  and  The  Inter 
Ocean  (Rep.),  the  latter  known  as  the  personal  organ  of  Mr. 
Yerkes,  the  street-railway  magnate.  Mr.  Harrison  had  the  sup- 
port of  The  Chronicle  (Ind.  Dem.),  Mr.  Lawson's  two  papers, 
The  Record  and  News  (Independent  Republican  papers) ,  and 
Mr.  K&hlsaat's  two  papers.  The  Times-Herald  and  Evening 
Post    (Rep.).      The  Journal  (Ind.)   seems   to   have   been    non- 


committal. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Altgeld  had  no  English  newspaper 
support  and  that  the  German  papers  were  divided,  only  the  Freie 
Presse  supporting  him. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Herald  as  saying : 

"The  result  of  to-day  is  simply  a  victory  for  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago, who  have  emphatically  protested  against  Tannerism  and 
Yerkism — if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  that  last  word.  My  per- 
sonality cut  little  or 
no  figure  in  the  cam- 
paign, for  the  peo- 
ple considered  me 
only  as  standing  for 
an  ideal — municipal 
honesty.  Chicago 
has  now  demon- 
strated to  the  other 
municipalities  of  the 
country  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people 
desire  an  honest 
municipal  govern- 
ment, especially 
along  the  lines  of 
resistance  to  corpo- 
rate encroachments. 
The  success  of  my 
campaign  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the 
people  were  set  to 
thinking.  They  re- 
alized from  the  un- 
scrupulous nature 
of  the  campaign 
against  the  head  of 
the  Democratic 
ticket  that  corpora- 
tion money  and  influence  were  determined  to  defeat  it,  because 
that  head  of  the  ticket  had  thwarted  corporation  plans.  There 
was  nothing  national  in  the  election,  the  issues  being  purely 
local.     I  will  do  all  I  can  to  enforce  the  civil-service  law." 

According  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Post' s  analysis  of  the  result 
of  the  election  for  city  councilmen,  an  honest  and  upright  work- 
ing majority  is  assured  : 

"Of  the  hold-overs  there  are  twenty  men  who  have  demon- 
strated their  fidelity  to  the  public  interest,  and  these  are  rein- 
forced by  eighteen  aldermen  who  had  the  confidence  and  indorse- 
ment of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  and  the  four  new  men  who, 
tho  not  expressly  indorsed,  were  favorably  reported  upon  by  the 
league  to  the  voters 

"Only  fourteen  aldermen  opposed  or  condemned  by  the  league 
are  elected,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  uncharitable  and  unfair  to 
bracket  them  all  with  the  twelve  hold-overs  whose  records  are 
notoriously  bad.  Some  of  the  untried  men,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
prefer  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  honesty  and  loyalty,  and 
in  that  case  the  recreant  minority  will  be  absolutely  deprived  of 
all  power  for  mischief  and  betrayal. 

"It  requires  thirty-five  votes  to  pass  an  ordinance,  and  under 
no  circumstances  will  the  gangsters  command  this  number.  Cor- 
rupt legislation  will  be  impossible,  and  proper  measures  will  re- 
ceive proper  consideration.  Heretofore  the  mayor's  veto  has 
alone  barred  the  way  to  the  foisting  upon  the  city  of  boodle- 
begotten  schemes,  and  the  reputable  citizens  considered  it  a  cause 
for  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  when  the  minority  proved  numer- 
ous enough  to  prevent  the  gang  from  overriding  the  veto.  Now 
the  situation  is  totally  different.     The  honest  majority  can  initiate 


CARTER   II.    HARRISON, 
Mayor  of  Chicago. 
Reproduced    from    photograph.      Courtesy    of    Prank 

Leslie's  Monthly. 
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the  legislation  dictated  by  the  popular  welfare,  and  the  self-seek- 
ing minor  impotent  and  paralyzed.  Men  asking  privi- 
leges from  the  city  will  find  it  neither  necessary  nor  possible  to 
resort  to  improper  influences  ;  they  will  !>e  able  to  come  with  clean 
hands  and  demand  and  obtain  jnst  treatment. 

"  For  this  bappy  result  Chicago  is  indebted  to  the  independent 
and  discriminating  vote,  to  those  citizens  who  subordinate  party 
to  public  interests.  The  growth  of  this  healthy  spirit  has  been 
one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  last  decade,  and  it 
is  now  powerful  enough  to  secure  to  this  community  an  honest 
and  loyal  council — the  first  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Verily,  a 
new  era  has  opened  for  as  '  " 

A  Good  Deal  of  Independence. — "The  Republican  Party  was 
divided  in  the  last  city  contest  in  Chicago,  and  the  'regular  '  and 
'the  Independent  Republican  '  candidates  had  about  1 29,000 votes 
between  them.  The  German  Democrats  put  up  a  ticket  of  their 
own  in  1897,  which  got  i?,4j;  votes.  Comparisons  of  last  year's 
vote  with  that  thrown  yesterday  [April  4]  are  therefore  of  little 
value.  Altgeld  yesterday  received  a  vote  that  surprised  the  reg- 
ulars, and  showed  that  if  he  is  no  longer  the  power  he  was,  his 
influence  is  not  yet  to  be  despised.  New  York  politicians  of  the 
Tammany  stripe  have  been  saying  for  some  time  past  that  if 
Carter  Harrison  was  reelected  he  would  be  a  good  man  for  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  in  1900.  Altgeld  is  prompt  to  intimate 
that  Harrison  is  a  traitor  to  the  Democracy,  and  that  his  reelec- 
tion is  significant  of  Democratic  defeat  in  1900.  It  must  be  re- 
membered when  we  are  forecasting  the  future  that  Chicago  people 
have  a  good  deal  of  independence  in  politics.  Thus  Cook  county 
gave  McKmley  7o,<xx_>  plurality  in  November,  1896,  and  in  the 
following  April  Carter  Harrison  was  elected  mayor  of  Chicago, 
not  because  the  people  had  changed  their  national  politics,  but 
because  in  April,  1897,  they  were  governed  by  municipal  issues 
solely  in  casting  their  votes.  Carter  Harrison  has 'run  the  city 
wide  open, '  despised  civil-service  reform,  and  fought  the  franchise- 
grabbers.  It  is  probable  that  his  action  in  prevention  the  street- 
railroad  grab  brought  to  his  support  many  who,  if  that  issue  had 
not  been  in  the  campaign,  would  have  been  found  on  the  other 
side." — The  'Iranscript  (Ind.  Rep.),  Boston. 

Local  Issues — "Mr.  Harrison's  administration  has  not  escaped 
criticism,  for  that  was  in  the  nature  of  things.  Not  without  in- 
justice it  has  been  accused  of  a  decided  leaning  toward  the  sport 
ing  fraternity.  And  yet  the  sporting  fraternity  would  seem  to 
have  a  right  to  live.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  unmindful  of  the 
obligations  which  prevail  among  decent  people.  If  they  have  no 
other  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the  community  it  is  at  least  to 
be  said  of  them  that  they  stand  together. 

"His  reelection  is  mainly  due  to  his  successful  fight  against 
grasping  railroad  monopolies  and  their  thrifty  slaves  in  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  in  the  state  legislature. 

"These  were  the  people  who  for  the  most  part  reelected  Mr. 
Harrison.  Because  of  their  enthusiasm  in  his  behalf  it  should 
not  be  supposed  that  his  administration  has  been  devoid  of  merit. 
Quite  the  contrary.  There  has  been  an  adherence  to  reform  ideas 
of  the  civil  service  which  has  been  commendable,  and  while  the 
entfl  of  Chicago  have  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  personal  lib- 
there  has  been  nothing  in  the  nature  of  theft,  nor  is  it  true 
that  police  management  has  been  half  so  bad  as  Mr.  Harrison's 
enemies  have  alleged 

"We  are  glad  of   Mr.  Harrison's  reelection.      He  will  giv 

.1  administration  of  much  the  kind  as  Mr.  Van  Wyck  is 
giving  to  New  York,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  administration  the 
people  of  Chicago  want  if  votes  count  for  aught.  There  is  cer- 
tainly gratification  in  knowing  that  he  made  his  canvass  on  issues 
which  appealed  exclusively  to  the  home  affairs  of  the  people  with- 
out invad.-  tain  of  state  or  national  politics." — The  Eagle 
{Ind.  Ih-ni.),  Brooklyn. 

Repudiation  of  Altgeld.— "As  n  public  at  large,  the 

ire  of   the  election  is 

pudiation  of  that  us  and  pestiferous  dema- 

1  I    v.  John   P  This   lias  a  hearing  Upon   the  na- 

'»i*Ji   can    hardly  fail   to   be   inipor- 

and  uncompromising 
advocates  and  repn  er-day  democracy  of 

which  William  J.  Bl  :id  of  which  his  cam- 

the  apothi  1  ly  believed,  and  there   is 

;<>r  doubting  1;  iry  Chicago  platform 


was  largely  Altgeld's  work,  and  in  addressing  the  Chicago  elec- 
torate it  was  from  that  platform  that  he  made  his  appeal.  He 
presented  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Chicago  voters  distinc- 
.  as  a  Bryan  man.  He  asked  them  to  cast  their  ballots  for 
him  as  an  expression  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Bryan  cause  and  to 
the  Chicago  platform,  and  their  refusal  to  do  so  was  so  general  as 
to  render  his  defeat  overwhelming. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  incident. 
but  that  it  has  a  significance  and  a  serious  one  can  not  reasonably 
be  doubted.  It  means  for  one  thing  that  Altgeld  has  lost  his  grip, 
that  as  a  disturbing  and  dangerous  factor  in  the  Democratic  poli- 
tics of  Illinois  he  has  been  eliminated.  It  means,  also,  that  in 
Chicago,  its  head  center,  its  place  of  origin,  its  most  favorable 
breeding -place,  Bryanism  is  on  the  wane.  Probably  the  second- 
class  men  who  now  control  the  Democratic  organization  will  take 
no  warning  from  the  notice  they  have  received.  Probably,  like 
Ephraim,  they  are  joined  to  their  idols,  and  have  no  eyes  for 
what  they  don't  want  to  see.  They  may  insist  in  spite  of  every- 
thing upon  Bryan's  renomination,  and  they  may  have  the  power 
to  render  their  preference  effective.  So  be  it.  We  Republicans 
can  afford  to  regard  such  a  prospect  with  equanimity." — The  In- 
quirer  (Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"  All  Converted." — "  It  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  on 
the  eve  of  the  municipal  election  all  three  candidates  for  mayor 
of  Chicago  should  become  avowed  believers  in  municipal  owner- 
ship of  natural  monopolies.  Whatever  may  happen  after  election, 
there  is  no  one  now  to  stand  up  openly  and  support  the  interests 
of  the  corporations  enjoying  municipal  franchises.  Politicians 
study  public  sentiment,  and  better  evidence  than  this  could  not 
be  asked  that  there  is  practically  no  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  present  system  in  Chicago,  at  least.  This  is  less  the  result  of 
any  carefully  thought-out  conviction  than  of  public  anger  at  the 
greed  and  corruption  which  has  sprung  from  the  relations  between 
corporations  and  city.  The  same  is  probably  true  in  great  meas- 
ure of  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  in  every 
city.  A  corporation  doing  business  under  a  municipal  franchise 
which  would  content  itself  with  what  is  generally  recognized  in 
law  and  in  business  as  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  actual  capital 
invested,  and  would  give  as  good  service  at  as  low  charges  as 
could  be  done  on  that  basis,  probably  could  feel  fairly  assured  of 
remaining  undisturbed  in  its  privileges  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  that  is  not  the  modern  way  of  doing  corporation  business, 
and  there  is  no  man  who  so  easily  convinces  himself  that  public 
opinion  must  unanimously  agree  with  his  own  opinion  as  the 
average  modern  investor.  " — The  Express  (Rep.),  BuJJalo. 

"  It  has  been  charged  that  Harrison  has  been  employing  the 
patronage  and  power  of  his  office  in  the  most  unscrupulous  ways 
to  reelect  himself,  and  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  be  has  been 
surrounded  by  a  most  unsavory  gang  of  ward  bosses,  working  in 
alliance  with  the  criminal  element.  But  he  Las  had  for  all  that 
the  support  of  a  strong  respectable  element,  and  his  election  re- 
flects  the  triumph  of  that  moderate  radicalism  which  is  headed  in 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  Altgeld,  but  which  would  not  travel 
cpiite  so  fast." — The  Republican  (hid.),  Springfield. 


ANOTHER    PHILIPPINE   PROCLAMATION. 

TI1IC  Philippine  Commissioners— President  Schurman,  Pro- 
fessor Worcester,  and  cx-Minister  Denby— followed  up  the 
successes  of  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  taking  of  Malolos, 
by  issuing  a  proclamation  to  the  Philippine  people  April  4.  It 
differs  in  no  essentials  from  the  proclamation  issued  in  January  by 
General  Otis,  the  military  governor,  setting  forth  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  I'nited  States  in  the  development  of  the  archipelago, 
'fhe  commissioners  say  : 

"  Unfortunately,  these  pure  aims  and  purposes  of  the  American 

Government  ami  people  have  been  misinterpreted  to  some  of  the 

inhabitants  of  certain  islands,  and,  in  consequence,  the   friendly 
American  forces,  without  provocation,  have  been  openly  attacked. 

Why  these  hostilities?    What  do  the  best  Filipinos  desire ! 

it    In-  more   than   the   United  States  is  ready  to  give'     Th> 
they  are  patriots  and  want  liberty       The  Commission  emphati- 
cally asserts  that  it  is  willing  and  anxious  to  establish  an  enlight- 
ened system  of  government  under  which  the  people  may  enjoy  the 
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largest  measure  of  home  rule  and  the  amplest  liberty  consonant 
with  the  supreme  ends  of  the  government,  ami  compatible  with 
those  obligations  which  the  United  States  has  assumed  toward 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  " 

The  first  of  eleven  articles  specifying  our  intentions  declares 
that  "the  supremacy  of  the  United  .States  must  and  will  be  en- 
forced throughout  every  part  of  the  archipelago;  those  who  resist 
can  accomplish  nothing  except  their  own  ruin."  In  summary  the 
other  ten  articles  promise  that — 

with  this  adherence  there  will  be  granted  to  the  people  the  most 
ample  liberty  and  self-government  reconcilable  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  just,  stable,  effective,  and  economical  administration 
of  public  affairs.  Assurance  is  given  that  with  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  order  the  United  States  will  im- 
mediately direct  its  efforts  to  the  development  of  the  great  re- 
sources of  the  island.  Means  of  communication  and  transpor- 
tation will  be  undertaken,  the  construction  of  highways  and 
railroads  will  be  commenced  and  pushed,  and  public  works  will 
be  erected  that  arc  needed  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce,  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits 
will  be  fostered  and  encouraged,  schools  will  be  established, 
taxes  will  be  equitably  imposed,  honestly  collected,  and  applied 
only  to  defraying  the  proper  expenses  of  the  government  and 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  such  public  improvements 
as  may  be  demanded  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  people.  In 
the  carrying  out  of  this  wise  policy  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Filipinos  and  to  instal  na- 
tives in  official  positions  the  duties  of  which  they  are  able  to 
successfully  perform. 

The  commissioners  announce  that  they  will  visit  the  provinces 
to  ascertain  enlightened  native  opinion,  and  they  invite  repre- 
sentative men  to  meet  and  consult  with  them  in  order  that  co- 
operation of  the  people  may  be  secured. 

Currents  of  home  opinion  regarding  the  proclamation  are  indi- 
cated by  a  few  quotations  from  editorials  : 

Strong  Deeds  and  Good  Cheer. — "Strong  deeds  are  followed 
with  words  of  kindness  and  good  cheer.  They  had  been  preceded 
by  them.  And  had  those  earlier  words  been  heeded  and  accepted 
the  deeds  would  never  have  been  needed.  Now  the  Filipinos,  or 
rather  the  Tagals,  have  learned  a  lesson  which  should  make  them 
more  receptive  of  this  message  than  they  were  of  the  former  one 
of  precisely  the  same  purport.  They  have  learned,  at  the  hands 
of  the  American  army  and  navy,  that  the  power  of  the  American 
Government  is,  at  least  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  irresistible. 
They  now  have  opportunity  to  learn,  far  more  easily  and  at  far 


less  cost,  that  the  disposition  of  the  same  Government  toward 
them  is  equally  just,  kind,  and  generous,  and  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  establish  its  lawful  authority  in  those 
islands  is  no  more  resolute  than  its  determination  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  tor  the 
welfare  of  humanity,  and  for  the  advancement  of  civilization."  — 
The  Tribune  {Rep.),  New  York. 

Permanent  American  Dominion. — "  Whether  the  proclamation 
of  the  President's  Commission,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the  swift 
and  terrible  work  of  the  American  army  in  Luzon,  will  or  will  not 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  speedy  abandonment  oi  the 
struggle  by  the  Filipinos  depends  on  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
their  desire  for  independence.  The  proclamation  promises  the 
natives  all  manner  of  good  things — according,  at  least,  to  our 
notions  of  what  things  are  good — except  independence  ;  of  this  it 
deliberately  and  emphatically  shuts  out  the  possibility.  That 
their  struggle  for  it  is  hopeless,  if  we  persist  in  the  determination 
to  withhold  it,  must  by  this  time  be  clear  to  all  of  their  intelligent 
leaders;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  or  will  not 
continue  a  desperate  and  desultory  warfare,  by  which,  with  the 
aid  of  their  deadly  climate  in  the  rainy  season,  they  may  hope  to 
wear  out  the  desire,  or  assumed  desire,  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  them  under  a  permanent  American  domin- 
ion. 

"In  the  mean  time,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  from  the 
moment  the  need  of  obtaining  votes  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
treaty  had  passed,  we  have  ceased  to  hear  anything  of  the  desire 
of  the  President  to  leave  the  future  of  the  islands  to  the  determi- 
nation of  Congress.  .  .  .  The  Commission,  as  far  as  in  it  lies,  has 
settled  the  question  of  the  permanence  of  American  dominion,  the 
chief  of  all  the  questions  which  the  President  has  so  often  declared 
to  be  a  matter  for  future  decision.  This  may  be  practically  the 
only  possible  outcome  of  the  situation  ;  but  it  is  as  difficult  to  see 
what  right  a  commission  appointed  by  the  President  has  to  pass 
final  judgment  upon  it  as  it  is  to  reconcile  that  action  with  the 
President's  repeated  professions." — The  News  (2nd.),  Baltimore. 

"The  one  thing  which  the  Filipinos  under  the  leadership  of 
Aguinaldo  ask,  as  'of  right  ' — copying  in  the  act  and  purpose  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  pointing  to  the  American 
struggle  for  independence  as  their  high  model — is  freedom  and 
the  opportunity  to  govern  themselves.  Yet  this  inalienable  thing, 
this  very  ark  of  our  covenant,  we  deny  to  them  in  set  terms. 
.  .  .  To  be  the  keeper  of  our  brother  shall  we  slay  him  first,  in 
proof  chat  we  love  him  with  unselfishness  and  'would  satisfy  the 
well-founded  demands  and  the  highest  sentiments  and  aspirations 
of  the  people !  '  There  is  a  better  way  than  this  for  sanity  and 
justice  to  go." — The  Republican  (Jnd.) ,  Springfield. 

"Critics  of  the  Administration  will  err  if  they  seek  to  find  in 
this  deliverance,  as  they  have  pretended  to  find  in  others  which 
have  preceded  it,  a  sign  of  malevolent  intent  or  of  selfish  schem- 
ing. The  program  for  the  Philippines  is  now  plainly  marked  out : 
First  peace,  then  good  government  for  the  people,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  the  people.  What  more  could  even  Mr.  Hoar  ask?" 
—  The  Star  (Ind.),   Washington. 
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[April  15,  1899 


GOVERNOR    HA/.i-.N    3.    PINGREE,  OF    MICHIGAN. 


MUNICIPAL    OWNERSHIP    OF     STREET    RAIL- 
WAYS   IN    DETROIT. 

GOVERNOR  PINGREE,  ex-mayor  of  Detroit,  by  virtue  of 
a  law  secured  from  the  state  legislature  known  as  the 
McLeod  law,  has  given  the  city  of  Detroit  a  chance  to  own  and 
operate  the  street  railways,  and  has  been  himself  made  president 
of  a  commission  of  three  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  the  lines. 
By  the  McLeod  law,  the  city  council  was  authorized  to  appoint  at 

any  time  within  the 
next  twenty  years 
a  Detroit  street- 
railway  commission 
to  negotiate  with 
the  companies,  fix 
the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  trans- 
fer, and  operate  the 
system  when  ac- 
quired ;  the  council 
to  receive  annual 
reports  and  have  ac- 
cess to  the  books  of 
the  commission. 

Detroit  papers  ve- 
il emently  opposed 
this  municipal- 
ownership  plan  ; 
they  took  Governor 
Pingree  sharply  to 
task  for  getting  the 
McLeod  law  passed, 
and  po.nted  out  the  lack  of  referendum  on  this  matter  to  the 
voters  of  Detroit.  Mr.  Pingree  answered  that  he  was  sure  the 
people  wanted  municipal  ownership,  and  that  he  would  stake  his 
reputation  on  getting  the  business  details  handled  properly  by  a 
commission  of  the  highest  standing,  under  the  law  as  secured 
amid  the  exigencies  of  politics. 

An  amusing  feature  of  the  situation  in  Detroit  was  revealed  in 
a  mass-meeting  called  by  "citizens  "  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed experiment  under  the  new  law,  without  resort  to  a  referen- 
dum. Accounts  in  the  local  press  show  that  the  meeting  was 
practically  turned  into  a  general  hurrah  for  Pingree,  altho  the 
chairman  declared  a  resolution  carried  to  the  effect  that  no  action 
be  taken  by  the  council  until  a  vote  of  the  people  be  taken  upon 
its  provisions. 

The  council  having  voted  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  law 
(the  mayor's  veto  of  the  resolution  being  ineffective)  a  commis- 
sion is  negotiating  on  the  following  lines  set  forth  in  a  letter  to 
the  Detroit  Citizens'  Street- Railway  Company: 

"The  purchase  pri<  e,  so  far  as  the  real  estate,  power-plant,  car 

and  other  equipment,  tracks,  etc.,  must  represent  the  actual  value 

of  the  same,  at  tins  time,  substantially  what  it  would  cost  the  city 

' -;  weie  not  encumbered  by  street-railway  tracks,  etc., 

to  construct  the  tracks  and  provide  itself  with  necessary  equip- 
the  same,  less  proper  deduction  f<>r  depreciation. 

To  the  end   that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain   from   disinterested 

■  s  tlie  value  of  this  part  of  the  property,  wo  would  want  you 

•  vide  us  with  a  full   and  detailed   inventory  of  all  of  the  as- 

ind  property  owned  by  the  various  railway  companies  oper 
railway  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  giving  a  sepa 
inventory  of  th<  ich  company. 

"We  would  want  your  a  that  persons  selected  by  this 

opportunil  v  tins 

I  to  <    amine  the  condition  of  all  the  property  em - 

'■>  be  able   to  put  an    intelligent  and   reliable 

•  Ion  upon  ' 

purchase  p:  r  franchise  rights,  we  would 

1  by  what  it  can  be  reasonably 

rs  would  .in  them  above 


operating  expenses,  iixed  charges,  etc.,  during  the  lives  of  exist- 
ing franchises,  reducing  the  gross  amount  of  such  net  earnings 
by  such  a  sum  as  will  equal  a  proper  discount  for  determining 
present  worth. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  having  a  basis  for  determining  the  value  of 
your  franchise  rights  upon  the  lines  indicated  we  would  require  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  gross  earnings,  expense  of  operation. 
fixed  charges,  net  earnings,  etc.,  covering  a  period  of  five  years 
past,  and  an  opportunity  to  have  all  figures,  statements,  etc.,  sub- 
mitted by  you  verified  by  experts  selected  by  us,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose that  all  books,  records,  vouchers,  statements,  or  other  papers 
that  would  throw  any  light  upon  what  the  net  earnings  of  the 
properties  have  been  and  are  likely  to  be  until  the  expiration  of 
your  franchise  rights  be  opened  to  persons  who  shall  be  selected 
by  us  to  examine  the  same. 

"This  seems  to  us  an  equitable  basis  for  measuring  the  value  of 
such  rights.  Fuller  investigation  and  consideration  may  modify 
our  views. 

"  We  understand  that  the  various  steps  taken  in  the  matter  up 
to  this  point  have  been  taken  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
purchase  price  of  the  properties  should  be  fixed  on  the  lines  above 
indicated,  and  that  all  questions  of  present  stock  and  bond  issues- 
shall  be  disregarded  entirely. 

"We  can  only  proceed,  as  you  of  course  know,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  the  purchase  prices,  when  ascertained  on  the  lines 
indicated,  will  be  provided  for  without  pledging  the  credit  of  the 
city." 

Governor  Pingree  telegraphed  to  the  New  York  World : 

"The  average  life  of  the  franchises  is  about  seventeen  years, 
but  some  of  them  expire  in  ten  years.  The  act  prohibits  the 
bonding  of  the  city  for  the  purchase  of  the  roads,  but  provides 
that  bonds  can  only  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  property 
purchased  and  upon  its  earnings.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
experiment  of  municipal  ownership  can  be  made  without  cost  to 
the  taxpayers. 

"The  plans  for  purchasing  and  operating  which  you  ask  me  to 
outline  can  not  be  definitely  stated  at  the  present  time;  but  1 
would  state  generally  that  the  commission  would  learn  from  care- 
ful examination  the  actual  value  of  the  railways,  their  earning 
power,  present  and  prospective,  and  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
price,  just  alike  to  the  city  and  to  the  railways,  and  if  an  agree- 
ment can  be  made  bonds  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  4  per  cent, 
will  be  issued  for  the  purchase  price. 

"The  fares  will  be  made  as  low  as  possible,  and  I  feel  confident 
they  will  not  be  greater  than  three  cents,  with  universal  trans 
until  the  bonds  are  paid.  They  can  then  be  fixed  at  a  lower  rate, 
as  there  will  then  be  no  necessity  for  raising  a  greater  fund  than 
will  be  needed  to  pay  operating  expenses,  extensions,  and  im- 
provements. 

"I  look  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  Michigan  and  the 
Common  Council  of  Detroit  as  the  most  progressive  legislation  of 
modern  times,  and  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  un- 
dertaken the  results  will  be  far  reaching  and  beneficent." 

The  press  throughout  the  country  takes  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  Detroit  experiment.  A  few  representative  comments  are 
appended . 

Opposition  Collapsed. — "Up  to  the  present  time  the  municipal- 
ownership  project,  authorized  by  the  McLeod  law,  has  moved 
forward  as  irresistibly  as  a  glacier.  To  be  sure  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  clamor,  a  good  deal  of  querulous  doubt,  and  not  a 
little  windmill  tilting,  but  when  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Common 

Council  the  opposition  simply  collapsed 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  municipality  is  called  upon  to  entrust  so 
much  to  three  men,  but  so  far  as  ordinary  human  wisdom  may 
judge,  the  council  lias  acted  wisely.  In  the  experiment  about  to 
be  tried,  the  people  are  not  placing  the  public  credit  at  risk.  If 
bonds  are  to  be  issued,  they  do  not  mean  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
people  f«>r  the  payment  of  millions  in  principal  and  interest  dur- 
ing the  next  thirty  years.  The  people  have  merely  delegated  t  • 
a  commission   "f    three   representative  citizens,    men   of   ui. 

[ght  and  business  ability,  men  of  unquestioned  probity,  a 

business  proposition  concerning  which  not  one  resident  in  one 
hundred  is  able  to  form  an  acceptable  judgment.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  explanation  for  not  submitting  every  detail  to  a  ref- 
erendum. The  commissioners  are  attorneys  for  the  people.  It 
is  their  duty  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the  street-railway  company, 
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to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  investment  and  the  earning  capac- 
ity of  the  system,  ami,  in  conformity  with  their  agreement,  report 
these  matters  back  to  the  Common  Council  for  approval  before 
taking  final  action.  ...  If  their  estimate  proves  correct,  and 
their  advice  leads  to  a  successful  demonstration  of  municipal 
ownership  and  operation  of  street  railways,  the  people  will  com- 
mend them  for  having  performed  a  valuable  public  service.  If 
they  are  led  into  error  through  rashness  or  bad  judgment,  and 
the  plan  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  public  will  hold  the  commis- 
sioners responsible.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  commission  will  be  governed  by  conservatism  ;  that 
the  three  men  will  exercise  the  same  caution  when  acting  in  the 
interest  of  the  city  as  they  would  when  staking  their  own  fortunes 
in  a  business  venture."  —  The  Tribune  (S//.  Rep.),  Detroit. 

"  Pingree,  Municipal  Owner." — "Dismissing  from  mind  the 
Hon.  Tom  Johnson,  whose  ability  to  look  out  for  himself  in  the 
future  developments  of  the  project  is  doubted  by  no  one,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  focus  all  our  unstinted  admiration  upon  the  resource- 
ful personality  of  the  Hon.  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  municipal  owner. 
Dispossessed  of  the  city  of  Detroit  some  two  years  ago  by  decree 
cf  the  supreme  court  and  of  late  getting  very  much  the  worst  of 
it  from  the  Republican  Party  of  Michigan,  the  man  has  within  a 
few  short  weeks  put  through  a  new  program  of  political  promo- 
tion whereby,  with  the  support  of  his  staff  of  time-servers,  ma- 
chine mercenaries,  and  the  old  crowd  of  Detroit  claquers,  he  has 
repossessed  himself  of  the  control  of  thr  city  and  made  a  new 
stand  for  prestige  and  preeminence. 

"His  political  paradise  has  been  regained.  He  is  doing  his 
self-vaunting  at  the  old  stand.  He  has  control  of  the  street- 
railway  situation  in  this  city  to  do  with  it  as  he  sees  fit.  Unless 
he  awoke  this  morning  a  different  man  from  what  he  was  yester- 
day, he  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  as  a  politician  and 
as  a  man  who  covets  increasing  power.  Here  is  where  the  bril- 
liant maneuvering  has  come  in,  and  here  is  where  the  tribute  to 
tireless  and  audacious  political  genius  comes  in. 

"Things  having  gone  badly  with  the  governor  at  Lansing  of 
late,  he  has  staked  all  on  this  desperate  play  to  regain  lost  pres- 
tige. He  has  discredited  his  former  professions  of  confidence  in 
the  people  and  of  anxiety  to  serve  them  in  rushing  the  scheme 
through.  Full  surely,  if  he  can  afford  to  resort  to  such  methods 
and  take  such  chances  in  the  final  throw  of  the  die  of  his  political 
fortunes,  the  people  can  afford  to  await  the  issue  with  some  degree 
of  equanimity.  They  can  afford  to  concede  the  sublime  selfish- 
ness and  conceit  of  the  conspiracy. 

"All  hats  off  to  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  municipal  owner!  But,  is 
his  title  to  the  city  of  Detroit  fully  determined  ?  Time  will  tell.  " 
—  The  Free  Press  {Nat.  Dem.),  Detroit. 

Pingree  and  the  Referendum. — "That  the  people  of  Michigan 
seem  to  prefer  the  Pingree  machine  toother  Republican  machines 
that  have  dominated  party  affairs  in  Michigan  was  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  returns  of  the  last  state  election.  But  there  are  in- 
dications that  Mr.  Pingree  is  about  to  subject  his  hold  upon  popu- 
lar favor  to  a  dangerous  test.  Emboldened  by  his  success  as  a 
party  dictator,  he  begins  to  evince  a  disregard  for  the  people's 
rights  that  would  daze  the  most  arrogant  of  the  old-time  bosses. 
Posing  as  a  champion  of  the  people,  he  deliberately  denies  to 
them  the  privilege  of  an  expression  of  the  popular  will  upon  an 
important  governmental  question. 

"It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  persistent  champion  of 
the  'initiative  and  referendum  '  as  Governor  Pingree  would  be  the 
first  to  use  his  official  position  to  prevent  an  exercise  of  that  prin- 
ciple. But  the  Pingree  type  of  reformers  is  full  of  surprises.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  them  to  set  aside  the  cardinal  tenets  of  their 
political  creed  if  they  happen  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  personal 
ambitions  or  political  schemes. "—  The  Times-Herald  {Rep.), 
Chicago. 

Pestiferous  Socialism. — "  The  sound  natural  law  is  that  the  city 
may  properly  and  with  advantage  own  and  operate  systems, 
works,  or  plants  which  purvey  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  people. 
It  goes  outside  its  province  when  it  undertakes  with  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  to  produce  or  supply  anything  which,  tho  of  public 
utility,  is  not  a  universal  necessity,  but  is  consumed  or  used  by 
only  a  part  of  the  people. 

"The  public-school  system,  water-works,  streets,  roads,  and 
bridges,  and  public  sanitation  are  properly  a  charge  upon  the 
municipality,  because  these  things  are  of  universal  necessity,  and 
it  is  right  that  all  should  pay  for  what  all  use  and  enjoy. 


"Telephones,  telegraphs,  gas,  and  electric- light  works, 
railways,  milk  routes,  cab-stands,  dry-goods  stores,  soda-foun- 
tains, restaurants,  barbers'  shops,  churches,  theaters,  and  news- 
papers, tho  all  of  great  public  utility,  are  not  properly  subjects 
of  municipal  ownership,  control,  and  operation,  because  none  of 
them  is  used,  employed,  or  resorted  to  by  all  the  people  of  the 
city. 

"Taking  the  case  of  the  telephone  as  an  illustration,  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  taxing  power  and  an  act  of  flagrant  misgovern- 
ment  to  take  the  money  of  three  million  people  who  never  use  a 
telephone  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  system  of  telephones 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  half  million  who  do  use  it.  .  .  .  The 
city  ought  not  to  go  into  business  to  make  money.  That  is  not 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  city  government.  If  the  business  is  pro- 
fitable it  ought  to  be  left  to  engage  the  energies  and  reward  the 
industry  of  the  private  citizen.  Any  other  theory  is  Socialistic 
and  pestiferous. 

"The  remedy  for  excessive  telephone  charges  is  not  to  besought 
in  municipal  ownership.  If  the  persons  who  write  and  talk  about 
improving  the  lot  of  the  people  would  think  more  and  dream  less 
we  should  not  hear  so  much  as  we  do  of  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  the  unearned  increment,  i6to  i,  and  other  schemes 
of  confiscation." — The  Times  {Ind.) ,  New  York. 

Tendencies  of  the  Times. — "The  truth  is  that  the  manage- 
ment of  a  railroad  and  of  a  street-passenger  railway  also  is  a  busi- 
ness like  any  other,  and  more  than  many  others  it  demands,  as 
the  condition  of  success,  a  special  ability  and  an  appropriate  train- 
ing. There  are  people  who  think  that  any  one  could  operate  a 
railroad,  just  as  they  think  that  any  one  could  run  a  hotel  or  edit 
a  newspaper.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  if  the  Detroit  experiment  goes 
far  enough  along  the  indicated  lines  the  gravity  and  extent  of  the 
mistake  are  likely  to  be  made  plain.  Suppose  our  councils  under- 
took to  operate  the  cars  of  the  Union  Traction  system.  Wouldn't 
it  be  easy  to  foresee  the  result?  Wouldn't  it  be  safe  to  say  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  disastrous  finale?  Imagine  the  Union  Traction 
converted  into  a  vast  political  machine.  The  people  of  Philadel- 
phia would  assuredly  not  desire  to  witness  such  a  consummation, 
and  Low  something  of  the  kind  can  be  avoided  at  Detroit  does  not 
appear. 

"The  best  plan  to  secure  for  the  public  the  most  satisfactory 
service  from  the  street-car  lines,  together  with  an  equitable  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  business,  seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  the  city 
of  Glasgow  in  Scotland.  There  the  street-car  franchise  is  rented 
from  year  to  year  to  the  highest  bidder  under  conditions  which 
carefully  protect  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  so  spirited 
has  been  the  competition  that  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  the 
municipality  is  defrayed  out  of  the  revenue  collected  from  this 
source.  Something  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  and  perhaps,  indeed, 
may  be  the  end  in  contemplation  by  the  Detroit  reformers,  whose 
movement  freshly  illustrates,  in  an  impressive  manner,  one  of 
the  most  marked  and  pregnant  tendencies  of  the  times." — The 
Inquirer  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

An  Important  Experiment. — "The  vote  on  the  question  by  the 
people  of  Detroit  is  a  detail  of  little  consequence  in  comparison 
with  the  importance  of  the  experiment  of  the  purchase  by  an 
American  city  of  the  railroads  already  built  and  in  operation.  If 
this  succeeds  the  municipal-ownership  advocates,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  will  redouble  their  demands  for  the  abolition  of  all 
private  franchises  and  for  the  supply  of  gas  and  transportation  by 
the  city  government.  They  are  not  unaware  that  the  public  own- 
ership and  private  operation  of  ferries  have  been  successful  here, 
or  that  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  the  East  River  by  the  peo- 
ple has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  enterprise.  But  these  suc- 
cessful enterprises  can  not  be  compared  with  the  control  of  all  the 
railroad  lines  in  the  streets.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  connection 
with  the  Detroit  plan  that  arrangements  are  made  for  letting  the 
city  out  if  it  should  fail.  Governor  Pingree  evidently  lacks  the 
courage  of  his  theories." — The  Eagle  {Ind.  Dem.),  Brooklyn. 

"These  developments  in  Toledo  and  Detroit  are  of  the  highest 
significance,  and  demand  attention  from  all  students  of  our  gov- 
ernmental system.  It  means  something  when  the  metropolis  of 
one  State  and  an  important  city  in  another  accept  the  idea  of  so 
radical  a  change  in  the  theory  of  municipal  administration.  .  .  . 
Whether  the  new  policy  shall  prove  beneficent  or  not,  its  adoption 
simultaneously  by  cities  in  two  States  is  certainly  an  event  of  the 
greatest  significance." — The  Evening  Post  {Ind.),  New  York. 
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ADVERTISERS   AND    NEWSPAPER    POLICY. 

NO  little  comment  has  been  occasioned  by  an  alleged  boycott 
of  a  New  York  newspaper  by  large  advertisers  because  the 
paper  engaged  in  a  crusade  displeasing  to  them.     Practises  of 
•  :n-house  officials  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Dingley 
law  concerning  personal  baggage  brought  in  by  travelers 
were  attacked  by  The  Evening  Post,  and,  in  the  course  • 
criticism,  that  paper  blamed  an  organization  of  merchants  fur  the 
ment  of  the  clause  under  which  the  alleged  abuses  arose. 
The  result  is  explained  by  The  Post  as  follows  : 

"We  print  two  letters  to-day  relating  to  the  absence  from  our 
columns  of  the  usual  announcements  of  certain  dry-goods  firms. 
These  correspondents  and  others  wish  to  know  the  reason  of  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  this  usual  information  for  our  shopping 
subscribers.  The  reason  is  that  a  considerable  number  of  dry- 
goods  firms  are  displeased  with  our  treatment  of  the  baggage 
matter  and  somecognate  subjects.  They  claim  the  right  to  direct 
our  mode  of  treating  certain  topics,  as  is  the  custom,  we  are  in- 
formed, in  Philadelphia.  If  they  would  not  absolutely  prohibit 
the  baggage  topic,  they  would  have  preferred  that  we  should  let 
it  alone.  Put  they  specially  object  to  the  appearance  in  our  col- 
umns of  any  mention,  even  by  correspondents,  of  the  fact  that 
some  goods  are  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  America.  Our  diffi- 
culty about  complying  with  their  desire  is  that  we  have  always 
presented  our  independence,  both  in  the  choice  of  our  topics  and 
in  our  manner  of  treating  them,  as  our  chief  title  to  public  confi- 
dence. Any  departure  from  this  policy  under  pecuniary  induce- 
ments from  the  outside  would  constitute  a  fraud  of  a  very  gross 
kind  on  our  readers,  so  that,  however  reasonable  the  demand  may 
be,  we  can  not  comply  with  it.  Then,  as  to  the  mention  of  the 
difference  between  American  and  English  prices,  which  is  caused 
by  the  tariff,  we  must  remind  our  friends  that  The  Evening  Post 
has  been  for  eighty  years  a  free- trade  paper,  and  is  in  the  habit 
of  using  openly  all  the  arguments  within  its  reach,  and  one  of  the 
principal  arguments,  and  the  one  probably  oftenest  used,  is  this 
difference  of  prices.  To  agree  to  exclude  it  now  from  our  col- 
umns would  be  a  piece  of  both  absurdity  and  corruption,  of  which 
we  are  quite  incapable,  much  as  it  may  trouble  some  excellent 
men.  Pesides.  what  is  called  an  independent  paper,  such  as  we 
profess  to  publish,  must  be  edited  by  us  and  not  by  outsiders.  If 
any  trade  or  profession  were  allowed  to  direct  its  policy  or  choose 
its  topics  occultly,  it  would  be  necessary  in  common  honesty  to 
make  the  fact  known." 


Following  this  explanation  The  Post  for  many  days  printed 
columns  of  personal  letters,  approving  its  stand  to  the  extent  of 
asking  tor  a  list  of  the  firms  which  had  withdrawn  their  advertis- 
ing patronage,  and  declaring  that  purchases  would  be  made  else- 
where while  the  boycott  should  last. 

From  newspaper  utterances  on  the  situation  thus  revealed  we 

Flavor  of  Coercion. — "On  the  surface  of  things  the  genesis  of 
this  trouble  seems  plain  enough.  In  the  heat  of  its  very  com- 
mendable crusade  against  the  irritating  and  oppressive  methods 
employed  by  customs  officers  in  inspecting  and  appraising  bag- 
gage of  incoming  ocean  travelers,  The  Post  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  print  a  story  about  the  difference  between  the  pi  ii 
certain  articles  here  and  abroad  which  contained  some  overstate- 
ments and  inaccuracies.  This  article  offended  some  of  the  New 
York  retailers,  who  thereupon  withdrew  their  advertising  from 
The  Post,  and  altbo  The  J'ost  in  an  early  subsequent  issue  gave 
the  other  side  of  the  Americo-European  price  question,  with  still 
greater  fulness  and  prominence — which  should,  according  to  the 
custom  in  such  matters,  have  been  accepted  as  the  amende  honor- 
able— the  retailers  in  question  still  decline,  up  to  the  present  wri- 
ting, to  resume  their  customary  advertising  in  that  paper. 

"Now,  while  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  any  business-house  to 
advertise  when  and  where  it  pleases,  there  is  to  this  procedure  an 
unpleasant  flavor  of  coercion  of  the  press.  The  livening  Post 
has  always  been  considered  an  excellent  medium  for  high-class 
dry-goods  advertising,  and  has  been  used  by  the  merchants  be- 
cause they  believed  that  it  paid  them  to  do  so.  It  will  hardly  be 
urged  that  the  sudden  cessation  of  their  customary  announcements 
is  on  account  of  a  changed  belief  in  this  regard.  These  adver- 
tisers are  seeking  to  punish  The  J'ost,  just  as  other  advertisers 
have  frequently  attempted  to  punish  The  Economist,  for  too  much 
freedom  of  opinion  ;  and  while,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
merchants  are  entirely  within  their  rights  in  bestowing  their  ad- 
vertising as  they  please,  the  episode  is  an  unfortunate  one.  and 
one  which  we  hope  to  see  speedily  terminated." — The  Dry-Goods 
Economist ,  Neil)   )  'ork. 

Menace  to  Liberty.  -"  Plnntly  put,  the  action  of  the  advertisers 
resolved  itself  into  a  conspiracy  to  boycott  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  for  having  the  courage  of  its  political  opinions. 


i  in.  i  I  ,■> I 


Dispatch  i    "  Ajruinaldo  leu  his  forcea  in  p«raon." 

-  1  he  lift  aid,  Sa.'l  Lmkt. 


CURRENT    CARTOONS. 
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"With  the  general  trend  of  these  opinions  The  Tiiiu-s-li. 
has  little  sympathy.  They  are  better  suited  for  the  longitude  <>! 
Liverpool,  London,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  and  Man 
Chester  than  tor  New  York  and  the  Tinted  States  of  America. 
Moreover,  they  are  expressed  in  the  language  of  pessimistic  de- 
spair, superinduced  by  a  torpid  liver.  They  are  carping,  rasping, 
cynical,  and  exasperating  to  a  degree.  But  they  are  generally 
relieved  by  wit,  consistency,  and  independence. 

"For  eighty  years  The  Evening  Post  has  been  an  advocate  of 
free  trade,  and  it  properly  resents  the  attempt  to  coerce  it  to 
change  its  views  at  the  bidding  of  its  advertisers.  It  justly  says 
that  to  exclude  a  comparison  of  the  difference  in  prices  at  home 
and  abroad  now  to  please  its  advertisers  would  be  both  absurd 
and  corrupt.  'An  independent  paper  such  as  it  professes  to  pub- 
lish must  be  edited  by  its  editors  and  not  by  outsiders.' 

"There  is  a  widespread  misapprehesion  as  to  the  relation  of 
newspapers  and  advertisers,  of  which  The  Times-Herald  has  had 
personal  experience.  On  more  than  one  occasion  its  course  has 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  some  of  its  advertisers,  and  they 
have  lifted  the  club  which  has  fallen  in  New  York.  But  in  everv 
such  instance  where  the  threat  has  been  met  with  fearless  and 
frank  explanation  of  the  impossibility  of  permitting  the  advertiser 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  The  Times-Herald,  the  complaining  ad- 
vertiser has  seen  the  unreasonableness  of  his  contention. 

"There  is  a  line  in  the  relations  between  newspaper  publisher 
and  advertiser  that  can  never  be  safely  transgressed — this  is,  that 
the  publisher  sells  more  than  advertising  space  when  he  accepts 
an  advertisement,  no  matter  whether  it  relates  to  an  inch  or  a 
page  of  display.  The  publisher  who  sells  his  free  opinion  with 
his  advertising  space  is  corrupt,  the  publisher  who  changes  his 
opinion  because  he  does  not  get  an  advertisement  is  a  black- 
mailer. The  advertiser  who  expects  to  sway  or  dictate  the  opin- 
ion of  a  newspaper  by  giving  or  withholding  his  advertisement  is 
guilty  of  tampering  with  the  fountain  of  popular  knowledge  and 
opinion  at  the  well  from  which  they  are  daily  drawn. 

"Imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  influence  of  a 
newspaper  were  it  known  to  be  published  by  the  leave  of  its  ad- 
vertisers? It  might  better  give  up  the  ghost  of  its  influence  at 
once  than  stagger  along  with  such  a  halter  about  its  neck. 

"We  hear  much  talk  of  trusts  conspiring  to  buy  and  control 
newspapers.  Absurd  and  impossible  as  is  the  proposal,  it  con- 
tains no  greater  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the 
safety  of  the  government  than  the  action  of  the  New  York  dry- 
goods  advertisers. 

"The  advertiser  gets  value  received  in  the  space  for  which  he 
pays.  Beyond  that  he  can  not  honestly  expect  more,  and  the 
publisher  can  not  concede  more.  Their  interests  are  mutually 
dependent  on  the  publicity  given  to  the  advertisement  by  the  cir- 
culation of  the  newspaper.  This  is  large  or  small,  gilt-edged, 
medium,  or  valueless  according  to  the  character  of  the  newspaper, 
which  in  turn  depends  on  the  honesty,  intelligence,  and  enterprise 
with  which  it  is  edited. 

"  Neither  governments  nor  parties  nor  trusts  nor  advertisers  are 
safe  censors  for  newspapers.  They  must  be  edited  by,  for,  and 
in  the  public  interest." — The  Times-Herald  {Rep.),  Chicago. 


MAYOR  JONES  OF  TOLEDO. 

PIIE  reelection,  April  3,  of  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones,  of  Toledo, 
-*-  Ohio,  by  a  plurality  of  13,310  and  a  majority  of  10,017  over 
the  two  regular  party  nominees  in  a  total  vote  of  about  25,000, 
brings  again  into  prominence  one  of  the  unique  characters  in 
present-day  politics.  Toledo  is  a  city  of  about  145,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  local  manufacturer,  was  first  elected 
as  a  Republican.  In  the  mayor's  chair,  as  in  his  private  business, 
he  gave  out  a  version  of  the  Golden  Rule,  "I  am  going  to  do  by 
you  as  I  hope  you  will  do  by  me,"  and  he  was  popularly  dubbed 
the  "Golden-Rule  mayor."  He  has  become  widely  known  of  late 
by  reason  of  his  advocacy  in  print  and  in  public  addresses  of  "the 
right  to  work."  Mr.  Jones  was  a  candidate  for  renomination  by 
the  Republicans,  but  was  turned  down  by  the  organization. 
Thereupon  he  announced  his  independent  candidacy  and  secured 
his  remarkable  majority,  the  Democrats  electing  three  city  offi- 
cials by  small  pluralities  while  the  remainder  of  the  Republican 
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ticket  was  elected  by  2,500  plurality.  The  city  council  will  be 
Republican  on  joint  ballot.  Mayor  Jones  issued  a  statement 
saying  : 

"The  overwhelming  victory  ...  is  a  great  triumph  for  the 
common  people  and  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  movement  for 
equality  of  opportunity  that  is  destined  to  sweep  this  country.  It 
can  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  narrow  hypothesis  of  the 'per- 
sonal popularity  of  the  candidate, '  as  the  partizan  press  of  this 
city  is  seeking  to  show.  It  is  the  triumph  of  principle  over  party. 
It  is  the  dawn  of  the  day  that  is  to  see  the  emancipation  of  the 

people  from  the  long 
^v-v^  night  of    bondage  to 

party  superstition, 
class  hatred,  and 
slavery  to  the  corpo- 
rations. 

"I  want  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood 
that  this  campaign 
has  been  fought  out 
on  the  broad  basis  of 
equality  as  set  forth: 
in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the 
still  broader  proposi- 
tion of  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men,  and 
the  declaration  that 
every  man  willing  to 
work  has  a  right  to 
live  and  the  right  to 
such  a  share  of  the 
fruit  of  his  labors  as 
will  let  him  live  a 
decently  human  life. 

"The  declaration  of 
principles  upon  which 
the  independent  cam- 
paign was  conducted 
and  to  the  support  of  which  the  people  rallied  so  magnificently 
involved  : 

"Public  ownership  of  all  public  utilities; 
"No  grant  of  new  or  extension  of  existing  franchises ; 
"The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  of  doing  the  work  of  city 
improvement ; 

"The  substitution  of  the  day-labor  plan,  with  a  minimum  wage 
of  $1.  50  for  an  eight  hour  day,  and 

"The  employment  of  organized  labor  on  all  public  work. 
"The  victory  indicates  that  the  people  believe  in  these  things, 
that  they  have  tired  of  ring  rule  in  the  interest  of  corporations, 
that  the  crack  of  the  whip  that  places  party  above  principle  no 
longer  has  any  terror  for  men  born  free,  and  that  the  people  are 
eager  that  their  legislators  and  leaders  shall  incorporate  these 
principles  into  law  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
love  for  each  other  through  the  thing  we  call  government.  To 
lead  in  this  work  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  these  United  States, 
and  the  municipalities  must  be  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

"All  the  disreputable  tactics  of  guerilla  warfare  were  resorted 
to  by  the  partizan  press  of  the  city  in  their  frantic  and  vain  effort 
to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  real  issue.  The  fair 
name  of  our  beautiful  city  was  besmirched  with  every  vile  calumny 
and  slander  that  could  be  laid  against  it,  but  the  people  kept  their 
minds  on  rule  of  cash  by  a  few  of  the  people? — and  the  verdict, 
has  been  rendered  once  for  all  by  the  heroic  Toledoans  in  favor  of 
the  golden  rule  of  all  the  people. 

"On  one  side  of  this  question  stood  organized  labor  in  a  solid 
phalanx,  and  with  organized  labor  practically  all  of  the  working 
people,  and  the  intelligent  masses  who  believe  in  fair  play  and  do 
not  ask  anything  more  for  themselves  than  they  are  willing  to 
grant  toothers.  Over  against  them  stood  both  political  machines, 
the  partizan  press  of  the  city,  and  the  franchise -hungry  corpora- 
tions. The  victory  proves  that  the  people  will  yet  have  their  own. 
"Long  live  the  people." 

The  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.)  regrets  "unreasoning  enthusiasm" 
among  the  voters  : 

"Toledo  is  going  through  another  such  experience  as  she  had 
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some  ten  years  ago  when  the  city  pipeline  scheme  was  the  burn- 
ing issue.  A  large  number  of  her  voters  have  again  become  the 
victims  of  an  unreasoning  enthusiasm,  and  the  result  is  the  re- 
election of  Mayor  Jones. 

"The  chief  factor  in  this  result  has  been  his  extreme  personal 
larity,  because  of  his  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  Far 
more  votes  were  cast  for  him  because  of  this  than  there  were  be- 
i  of  belief  in  b  itic  theories.     Party  lines  were  lost 

•■lay,  and  voters  of  both  parties  rallied  to  his  stand- 
ard in  such  numbers  as  to  overwhelm  all  opposition. 

"Such  intense  enthusiasm  as  has  marked  the  Jones  canvass  is 
all-powerful  while  it  lasts ;  but  like  all  outbursts  of  the  kind,  its 
brevity  of  tenure  is  proportioned  to  its  intensity.  The  wave  of 
sympathetic  frenzy  will  subside,  and  the  Socialistic  millennium 
will  not  be  in  evidence. 

Mayor  Junes  will  have  a  following  attracted  by  his  charities  and 
his  broad  sympathies;  but  his  present  hour  of  political  triumph 
is  perilous.  Hitherto  he  has  talked  of  reform,  and  drawn  en- 
trancing tho  distorted  pictures  of  the  future.  Now  comes  the 
period  of  action.  He  must  set  himself  to  work  to  realize  some  of 
these  theories. 

"  We  presume,  from  his  utterances,  that  he  will  first  try  the 
scheme  of  a  city  lighting-plant.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
opinion  of  this,  and  given  our  reasons  therefor.  We  wait  to  see 
the  test,  and  are  willing  to  venture  the  prediction  that  Toledo  will 
find  it  as  much  a  failure  as  was  the  pipe-line,  tho  it  will,  fortu- 
nately, not  cost  the  city  so  large  a  sum. 

"  Whatever  else  he  may  have  on  his  program,  time  alone  can 
tell.  But  we  doubt  if,  two  years  hence,  Toledo  has  not  had  her 
fill  of  municipal  ownership,  and  o£  the  building  up  of  a  political 
machine  to  be  run  by  the  gang  of  wily  and  conscienceless  politi- 
•cians  who  are  pursuing  their  own  personal  and  selfish  schemes 
under  cover  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  Jones." 

The  Chicago  Jo  urn  al  (Ind. )  says  that  the  contest  in  Toledo  is 
(significant  of  the  general  contest  between  conservative  and  radi- 
eaa  in  this  country  : 

"The  vested  interests  will  hear  no  arguments,  they  will  not 
listen  to  reason,  they  refuse  to  discuss.  They  will  not  admit  that 
there  is  anything  at  all  worthy  of  a  sensible  person's  considera- 
tion in  a  radical  social  program.  In  this  they  make  a  grave  error. 
They  put  all  parts  of  the  radical  program  on  the  same  plane. 
Whatever  in  it  is  dangerous  or  vicious  gets  an  equal  chance  with 
what  is  wholesome  and  beneficent. 

"Mayor  Jones  is  an  avowed  Socialist.  Some  of  his  ideas  may 
seem  visionary  and  impracticable,  if  not  menacing.  He  is  known 
as  the  Golden-Rule  mayor,  and  his  attempts  to  apply  the  basic 
doctrine  of  Christianity  in  his  business  has  brought  him  great  de- 
rision from  those  who  have  learned  better  ways  of  fattening  a 
bank  book.  Vet  Toledo  has  survived  one  term  of  his  administra- 
tion and  wants  another. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  demonstrating  that  he  was  a 
success  instead  of  a  failure  that  the  mayor  became  an  object  of 
fear  to  the  '  business  interests  '  of  his  city  and  of  great  loathing  to 
the  political  machines  those  interests  dominated.  They  deter- 
mined that  he  should  not  be  renominated  by  the  Republican  con 
vention,  as  he  had  been  before,  and  it  is  generally  understood  in 
Toledo  that  the  committee  appointed  to  see  that  he  met  defeat  at 
the  primaries  had  instructions  to  secure  that  defeat  'by  fair  means 
)tll.  ' 

"Jones  and  the  people,  however,  were  stronger  than  the  ma- 
chines, the  franchise-hungry  corporations,  and  the  partisan  press. 
The   mayor  ran    indep   ndently  and   received   more  votes  than  the 

r  f.v.  i  andidates  combined. 
"What  Mayor  Jones  defeated  was  an  organized  effort  to  smother 

liberal  tho  •..lit  and  free  opinion.  In  such  a  contest  he  ought  to 
have  won,  even  if  his  doctrines  had  been  vicious  and  dangerous, 
for  it  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  vicious  or  dangerous  than 

ort  of  opposition  he  had  to  contend  with.     In  different  parts 

of  the  country  the  public  is  demanding  a  trial  of  some  of  the  ideas 

for  which  »rof  Toledo  stands.     His  victory  serves  notice 

i»  demand  is  made  by  a  majority  of  the  people  it 

will  to   the    threats   of  vested    interests   and   the    stupid 

methods  of  machine  politics." 

Tlu  /  (Ind.  Ri  lers  Mr.  Jones's  re 


"ft  is  just  two  years  since  Mr.  Jones  was  nominated  for  mayor 
to  break  a  deadlock  in  the  Republican  Party  caused  by  the  open 
corruption  which  had  characterized  the  previous  incumbency. 
The  ring  politicians  this  spring  were  successful  in  capturing  the 
nomination,  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jones  was  returned  on  an  inde- 
pendent ticket  has  only  served  to  demonstrate  its  political 
strength.  The  holding  in  1903  at  Toledo  of  the  Ohio  Centennial, 
for  which  the  federal  Government  has  just  appropriated  $150,000 
as  its  share,  made  particularly  important  the  election  of  this 
spring.  His  many  propositions,  advanced  in  the  platform  on 
which  he  has  been  elected,  are  briefly  :  The  establishment  of  a  city 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  fuel  gas;  the  control  and  operation 
by  the  city  of  the  electric-lighting  plant;  civil  service  in  all 
municipal  departments;  the  enactment  by  the  legislature  of  laws 
that  will  give  the  city  such  a  measure  of  home  rule  as  will  enable 
it  to  'bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  its  own  people  ' ;  no  grant  or 
extension  of  franchises  without  the  approval  of  the  people  ;  aban- 
donment of  the  contract  system  on  all  public  works,  such  as 
paving,  sewers,  etc.  ;  the  compilation  and  publication  of  the  city 
directory;  public-school  kindergartens;  larger  street  improve- 
ments; sprinkling  of  the  streets  by  the  city;  more  public  parks; 
playgrounds  for  children  ;  music  in  the  parks;  free  public  baths; 
revision  of  the  city  license  laws;  and  the  repeal  of  the  ordinance 
licensing  employment  agencies  in  Toledo.  In  addition  the  mayor 
proposes  the  abolition  of  the  veto  power  and  the  introduction  of 
the  referendum." 
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TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON  must  regret  that  he  did  not  take  his  birthday  with 
him.—  The  Express,  Buffalo. 

HAVING  pacified  Reed,  MeKinley  ought  to  find  it  a  mere  recreation  to 
pacify  the  Filipinos.—  The  Republic,  St.  Louis. 

Possihlv  William  Waldorf  Astor  turned  Englishman  with  a  view  of 
making  himself  popular  in  this  country.—  The  Post,  Washington. 

ALGER  must  have  sent  his  resignation  by  a  messenger  boy  who  had  se- 
cured a  copy  of  the  latest  Old  Sleuth  detective  story.  —  The  Post,  Denver. 

WHEN  the  question  of  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  settled,  some  inven- 
tor may  undertake  to  organize  a  successful  system  of  wireless  politics. — 
The  Star,  Washington. 

WHEN  a  burglar  breaks  into  a  bank  he  should  not  necessarily  be  accused 
of  seeking  to  rob.  He  may  be  only  looking  for  a  "sphere  of  influence," 
just  as  if  he  were  a  great  power.  —  The  Pilot,  Boston. 

A'Parali.EL  CASE.— The  claim  is  made  that  the  Cubans  are  incapable  of 
self-government    because    the   political   leaders  of    the  island  are  divided 
into  so  many   factions.     On  the  same   showing    it   may  be   said   that    New 
York   needs  a  protecto- 
rate.— The  Globe- Denio- 
1  rat,  St.    LOUIS, 

"  HELLO,  there,  is  that 
Peking,  China  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"This  is  Italy.  We 
demand  a  slice  of 
China.  San  Moon  Kay 
will  do  •.  o  begin 
with." 

"Go  and  get  a  repu- 
tatl  0  n.  King  off  !  "  - 
I'll  e  Chr  o  n  i  cie-  Tele 
graph,  Pittsburg. 

A  n  (.  1.0  -  American 
DIPLOM  11  ■■  A  r  u  p- 
ture  with  Great  Britain 

1  hi  ea'.ens;       t  li  e     W  a  r 

(loud  Lowei s. 

All   night  the  Cabinet 
•    Washington. 

The  nation  waits  :m- 
xion- 

In    the   gray  hours  of 
the    morning    the 
. ;  r . i j > 1 1     keys    click    lini- 

Some   absolutely 

flesh     jokes    ale     being 
'.    to    our    ambas- 
sador at    St.   James,    m 

t  [pber, 
it  is  confident] 

I     that     the 
will   now   he    ftvei 
The  Journal,  Pit' oil. 


Uncle  Sahi    "Whoopee  I    I  ain't  doing  a  thing;." 

—  The  Dispatch,  Pittsburg. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ROBERT   BROWNING. 
By  courtesy  of  Harper  A;  Brothers. 


LOVE    LETTERS   OF   TWO    POETS. 

IN  "The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett," 
lately  published.  Alice  Meynell  recognizes  "the  most 
important  addition  to  human  history— to  the  history  of  hu- 
man character  ami  of  poetry — added  to  English  letters  during 
many   a  year."     Again   she  says:  "These  are  among  the  most 

closely  intellectual  let- 
ters ever  exchanged,  and 
their  matter  was  one 
thing — love." 

Robert  Browning,  be- 
fore he  died,  destroyed 
all  his  correspondence 
except  a  package  of 
some  hundreds  of  let- 
ters which  passed  be- 
tween Miss  Barrett  and 
himself  in  the  period 
from  January,  1845,  to 
September,  1S46.  These 
he  gave  to  his  son,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Browning,  with 
the  words:  "There  they 
are,  do  with  them  as  you 
please  when  I  am  dead 
and  gone."  The  son  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  give 
them  to  the  world,  for  which  act  the  world  has  returned  him 
some  criticism  mixed  with  its  gratitude.  That  his  taste 
should  be  called  in  question  for  publishing  this  most  intimate 
revelation  of  his  parents'  love  and  courtship  was  inevitable.  But 
in  view  of  the  light  the  letters  throw  upon  the  rare  beauty  and 
nobility  of  character  of  both  writers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Barrett  Browning  has  only  honored  his  parents,  at  the  same  time 
performing  an  important  service  to  literature.  Apropos  of  this 
question,  the  following  passage  from  one  of  Mrs.  Browning's 
own  letters  is  of  interest : 

"I,  for  my  part,  value  letters  as  the  most  vital  part  of  biography, 
and  for  any  rational  human  being  to  put  his  foot  on  the  traditions 
of  his  kind  in  this  particular  class  does  seem  to  me  as  wonderful 
as  possible.  .  .  .  We  should  all  be  ready  to  say  that  if  the  secrets 
of  our  daily  lives  and  inner  souls  may  instruct  other  sorrowing 
souls,  let  them  be  open  to  men  hereafter  as  they  are  to  God  now. 
Dust  to  dust,  and  soul-secrets  to  humanity — there  are  natural 
heirs  to  all  these  things." 

"When  Robert  Browning  wrote  the  first  of  these  letters  he  had 
not  met  Miss  Barrett,  who,  owing  to  an  accident  in  girlhood,  was 
a  sufferer  whose  life  was  varied  only  by  the  change  from  her  sofa 
to  her  writing-desk.  Browning  admired  her  poems,  and  he  wrote 
and  told  her  so,  beginning  thus  impetuously  : 

"I  love  your  verses  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Miss  Barrett — and 
this  is  no  off-hand  complimentary  letter  that  I  shall  write — what- 
ever else,  no  prompt,  matter-of-course  recognition  of  your  genius, 
and  there  a  graceful  and  natural  end  of  the  thing.  .  .  .  Into  me  it 
has  gone,  and  part  of  me  it  has  become,  this  great  living  poetry 
of  yours,  not  a  flower  of  which  but  took  root  and  grew — Oh,  how 
different  that  is  from  lying  to  be  dried  and  pressed  flat,  and  prized 
highly,  and  put  in  a  book  with  a  proper  account  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  shut  up  and  put  away,  and  the  book  called  a  '  Flora  '  besides  ! 
...  I  do,  as  I  say;  love  these  books  with  all  my  heart — and  I 
love  you  too." 

This  drew  an  instant  answer  : 

"I  thank  you.  dear  Mr.  Browning,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
You  meant  to  give  me  pleasure  by  your  letter — and  even  if  the 


object  had  not  been  answered,  1  ought  still  to  thank  you.     But 

it  is  thoroughly  answered.  Such  a  letter  from  such  a  hand ! 
Sympathy  is  dear — very  dear  to  me  ;  but  the  sympathy  of  a  poet, 
and  of  such  a  poet,  is  the  quintessence  of  sympathy  to  me  !  Will 
you  take  back  my  gratitude  for  it? — agreeing,  too,  that  of  all  the 
commerce  done  in  the  world,  from  Tyre  to  Carthage,  the  ex- 
change of  sympathy  for  gratitude  is  the  most  princely  thing  !" 

In  the  seventh  letter  from  Miss  Barrett  she  says  :  "You  seem  to 
have  drunken  of  the  cup  of  life  full,  with  the  sun  shining  on  it. 
I  have  lived  only  inwardly  ;  or  with  sorrow  forastrong  emotion." 
Again  she  writes  :  "  My  only  idea  of  happiness,  as  far  as  my  per- 
sonal enjoyment  is  concerned,  lies  deep  in  poetry  and  its  asso- 
ciations." When  Browning  begins  to  press  for  permission  to  see 
his  friend  face  to  face,  she  answers  him  : 

"  I  observe  that  you  distrust  me,  and  that  perhaps  you  penetrate 
my  morbidity  and  guess  how  when  the  moment  comes  to  see  a 
living  human  face  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed,  I  shrink  and 
grow  pale  in  the  spirit.  Do  you?  You  are  learned  in  human 
nature,  and  you  know  the  consequences  of  leading  such  a  se- 
cluded lifeasmine — notwithstanding  all  my  fine  philosophy  about 
social  duties  and  the  like — well — if  you  have  such  knowledge  or  if 
you  have  it  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  I  do  say  that  I  will  indeed  see 
you  when  the  warm  weather  has  revived  me  a  little.  For  if  you 
think  I  should  not  like  to  see  you,  you  are  wrong,  for  all  your 
learning.  But  I  shall  be  afraid  of  you  at  first — tho  I  am  not,  in 
writing  this.  You  are  Paracelsus,  and  I  am  a  recluse,  with  nerves 
that  have  been  all  broken  on  the  rack,  and  now  hang  loosely — 
quivering  at  a  step  and  breath." 

Soon  after  this  their  first  meeting  takes  place,  and  her  life  be- 
gins to  lose  some  of  its  gloom  in  the  sunshine  of  his.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett, it  appears,  was  both  tyrannical  and  eccentric,  and  his 
daughter's  dread  of  his  displeasure  made  it  necessary  that  the 
frequency  of  Mr.  Browning's  visits  should  not  be  known  to  him. 
Browning  appreciated  the  misery  of  her  position.     He  wrote  : 

"I  who  could  free  you  from  it,  lam  here  scarcely  daring  to 
write  .  .  .  tho  I  know  you  must  feel  for  me  and  forgive  what 
forces  itself  from  me,  .  .  .  what  retires  so  mutely  into  my  heart 
at  your  least  word,  .  .  .  what  shall  not  be  again  written  or 
spoken,  if  you  so  will,  .  .  .  that  I  should  be  made  happy  beyond 
all  hope  of  expression  by.  Now  while  I  dream,  let  me  once 
dream  !  I  would  marry  you  now  and  thus — I  would  come  when 
you  let  me,  and  go  when 
you  bade  me — I  would  be 
no  more  than  one  of  your 
brothers  —  '  no  more  '  — 
that  is,  instead  of  get- 
ting to-morrow  for  Sat- 
urday, I  should  get 
Saturday  as  well  —  two 
hours  for  one — when 
your  head  ached  I  should 
be  here.  I  deliberately 
choose  the  realization  of 
that  dream  (of  sitting 
simply  by  you  for  an 
hour  every  day)  rather 
than  any  other,  exclud- 
ing you,  I  am  able  to 
form  for  this  world,  or 
any  world  I  know.  And 
it  will  continue  but  a 
dream." 


ELIZABETH   BARRETT. 
By  courtesy  of  Harper  <V  Brothe 


Browning  had  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Barrett 
some    time    before,    and 

she  had  silenced  him  with  tender  dignity,  refusing  to  burden  his 
future  with  hers,  which  seemed  to  her  only  "a  thing  for  making 
burdens  out  of,  only  not  for  your  carrying,  as  I  have  vowed  to 
my  own  soul."     To  this  letter  she  now  replied  : 

"And  now  listen  to  me  in  turn.  You  have  touched  me  more 
profoundly  than  I  thought  even  you  could  have  touched  me— my 
heart  was  full  when  you  came  here  to-day.     Henceforward  I  am 
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yours  for  everything  but  to  do  you  harm— and  I  am  yours  too 
much,  in  my  heart,  ever  to  consent  to  do  you  harm  in  that  way. 
If  I  could  consent  to  do  it,  not  only  should  1  be  less  loyal  .  .  .  but 
in  one  sense,  less  yours.  I  say  this  to  you  without  drawback  and 
reserve,  because  it  is  all  I  am  able  to  say.  and  perhaps  all  I  shall 
be  able  to  say.  However  this  may  be,  a  promise  goes  to  you  in  it 
that  none,  except  God  and  your  will,  shall  interpose  between  you 
and  me,  ...  I  mean,  that  if  He  should  free  me  within  a  moder- 
ate time  from  the  trailing  chain  of  this  weakness,  I  will  then  be 
to  you  whatever  at  that  hour  you  shall  choose  .  .  .  whether 
friend  or  more  than  friend  ...  a  friend  to  the  last  in  any  case. 
So  it  rests  with  God  and  with  you— only  in  the  mean  while  you  are 
most  absolutely  free  .  .  .  'unentangled  '  (as  they  call  it)  by  the 
breath  of  a  thread — and  if  I  did  not  know  that  you  considered 
yourself  so.  I  would  not  see  you  any  more,  let  the  effort  cost  me 
what  it  might.  You  may  force  me  to  feel :  .  .  .  but  you  can  not 
force  me  to  think  contrary  to  my  first  thought  .  .  .  that  it  were 
better  for  you  to  forget  me  at  once  in  one  relation.  And  if  better 
for  you,  can  it  be  bad  for  met  which  flings  me  down  on  the  stone- 
pavement  of  the  logicians." 

In  another  letter  she  writes  : 

"In  nothing  do  you  show  your  strength  more  than  in  your  divine 
patience  and  tenderness  toward  me,  till  .  .  .  not  being  used  to 
it,  I  grow  overwhelmed  by  it  all,  and  would  give  my  life  at  a 
word.  Why  did  you  love  me,  my  beloved,  when  you  might  have 
chosen  from  the  most  perfect  of  all  women,  and  each  would  have 
loved  you  with  the  perfectest  of  her  nature?  That  is  my  riddle  in 
this  world.  I  can  understand  everything  else  ...  I  was  never 
stopped  for  the  meaning  of  sorrow  upon  sorrow  .  .  .  but  that  you 
should  love  me  I  do  not  understand,  and  I  think  that  I  never 
shall." 

Finally  Browning's  will  prevailed,  and  they  were  secretly  mar- 
ried in  Marylebone  church,  May  12,  1845. 

These  letters  are  full  of  other  matters  only  secondary  in  interest 
to  the  love  story  which  they  reveal.  As  a  letter-writer,  Miss  Bar- 
rett is  less  involved  and  self-conscious  in  expression  than  Mr. 
Browning,  and  her  comments  on  books  and  people  are  always  in- 
teresting. In  the  following  passages  she  has  a  word  to  say  on  the 
woman  question,  which  was  then  very  much  alive  : 

"If  you  promised  never  to  tell  Mrs.  Jameson,  nor  Miss  Marti- 
neau,  I  would  confide  to  you  perhaps,  my  secret  profession  of 
faith,  which  is  .  .  .  which  is  .  .  .  that — let  us  say  and  do  what 
we  please  and  can.  There  is  a  natural  inferiority  of  mind  in 
women — of  the  intellect,  not  by  any  means  of  the  moral  nature — 
and  that  the  history  of  art  and  of  genius  testifies  to  this  fact 
openly.  Oh,  I  would  not  say  so  to  Mrs.  Jameson  for  the  world. 
I  believe  I  was  a  coward  to  her  altogether,  for  when  she  de- 
nounced carpet  work  as  injurious  to  the  mind,  because  it  led  the 
workers  into  'fatal  habits  of  reverie  '  I  defended  the  carpet  work 
as  if  I  were  striving  pro  aris  el  /oris  (I  who  am  so  innocent  of  all 
that  knowledge  I),  and  said  not  a  word  for  the  poor  reveries  which 
have  frayed  among  so  much  silken  time  for  me 

"I  should  not  dare  even,  I  think,  to  tell  her  that  I  believe  all 
women,  all  of  us  in  a  mass,  to  have  minds  of  quicker  movement, 
but  less  power  and  depth,  and  that  we  are  under  your  fe< 
cause  we  can't  stand  upon  our  own.  Not  that  we  should  be, 
either,  quite  under  your  feet!  so  you  are  not  to  be  too  proud,  if 
you  plea  <■  and  there  is  certainly  some  amount  of  wrong — but  it 
never  will  be  right   in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  contemplated 

n  prophetesses  .  .   .  nor  ought  to  be,  I  hold, 

in  intimate  persuasion.      One  woman,  indeed,  now  alive  and  only 

that  one  down  all  the  ages  of  the  world,  seems  to  me  to  justify 

that  wonderful  woman  G< 
og  monstrous  in  combination  with  her 

genius  there   is  no  denying  at  moments  (for  she  has  written  one 
la,'  which  I  COUld    □  bo  I  am  not  easily  turned 

1,  but  whom.  ;:i  and  evil  together,  I  regard  with  in- 

idmiration  than  all  other  women  of  genius  who  are 

nature  is  .v  —  with  all  that 

breadth  an  ulty  which  women  want — magnanimous 

and  loving  the  truth  and  loving  the  people,  and  with  that  'hate  of 
I  which  yo  uent  and  vet  earnest,  as  if  she 

v  and  of  noble,  kind 

instin  1  an  ideal  puril  proving  a  right,  even  in 

bei  own 


Against  the  movement  then  afoot  to  admit  women  as  members 
of  Parliament  Robert  Browning  states  the  following  generous  ob- 
jection : 

"  I  low  essentially  retrograde  a  measure  !  Parliament  seems  no 
place  for  originating,  creative  minds — but  for  second-rate  minds 
influenced  by  and  bent  on  working  out  the  results  of  these ;  and 
the  most  efficient  qualities  for  such  a  purpose  are  confessedly 
found  oftener  with  men  than  with  women — physical  power  having 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  besides.  .  .  .  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
influencing  the  influencers,  playing  the  Bentham  to  the  Cobden, 
the  Barry  to  a  Commission  for  Public  Works,  the  Lough  [the 
sculptor]  to  the  three  or  four  industrious  men  with  square  paper 
caps  who  get  rules  and  plummets  and  dot  the  blocks  of  marble  all 
over  as  his  drawings  indicate." 


ENGLISH    AUTHORS    ON    THE    "DISTINCTIVE 
GENIUS   OF   FRANCE." 

MANGE  GALDEMAR,  a  French  journalist,  asked  a  num- 
•  ber  of  English  men  of  letters  to  name  the  French  authors, 
now  dead,  who  in  their  opinion  best  represent  the  distinctive 
genius  of  France.  The  replies  were  published  in  the  Gaulois 
(Paris)  and  in  The  Morning  Post  (London).  The  question  is  a 
large  one,  and  the  answers  proved  not  always  very  illuminating. 
In  some  instances,  however,  they  were  concise  and  suggestive. 
George  Meredith  wrote  : 

"  In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should  name  the  French  writers 
now  dead  who  are  in  my  opinion  most  characteristic  of  the  genius 
of  France,  they  are  :  For  human  philosophy,  Montaigne  ;  for  the 
comic  appreciation  of  society,  Moliere;  for  the  observation  of  life 
and  condensed  expression,  La  Bruyere ;  for  a  most  delicate  irony 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  tenderness,  Renan  ;  for  high  pitch 
of  impassioned  sentiment,  Racine.  Add  to  these  your  innumer- 
able writers  of  memoires  and  pensees  in  which  France  has  never 
had  a  rival." 

Edmund  Gosse  named  five  authors,  giving  his  reasons  for  the 
choice  of  each.     We  quote  from  his  letter : 

"I  have  set  myself  to  consider  which  are  those  which  have  ex- 
celled in  directions  where  they  have  contrived  to  leave  behind 
them  all  writers  of  other  nations  who  have  attempted  exactly  the 
same  intellectual  and  spiritual  adventures.  After  much  reflec- 
tion, I  believe  that  Villon,  Ronsard,  Racine,  Balzac,  and  Flaubert 
are  the  five  great  writers  most  exclusively  characteristic  of  the 
genius  of  France. 

"  Villon,  because  he  is  the  one  lyrical  voice  of  the  democracy  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  Dante  is  of  its  aristocracy  and  Chaucer  of  its 
bourgeoisie. 

"Ronsard,  because  he  represents,  at  its  culminating  point,  a 
dexterity  in  the  application  of  Renaissance  ideas  to  modern  art 
which  was  nowhere  carried  to  such  an  exquisite  completeness  as 
it  was  in  France. 

"Ratine,    because   in   every  country   of   Europe   an   effort   was 
made   in   the  seventeenth  century  to  apply  to    the    most    serious 
v   the   principles  of  Aristotle,    but   always   with  some  hard- 
ness, some  dryness,  some  clumsiness,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  the  tender,  melodious,  and  passionate  tragedies  of  Racme. 

"  Balzac,  because  he  is  the  most  opulent  of  all  creators  in  pi 
as  Shakespeare  is  in  poetry  ;  and  because,  by  dint  of  this  prodig 
ious   fecundity,   he  turned    the  whole  course  of    European  fiction 
away  from  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

"  Flaubert,  because  he  remains  the  type  of  the  indefatigable  and 

impeccable  artist,  doing  battle  at  every  hour  of  his  life  to  medioc- 

and  silliness,  always  burning  the  clear  oil  of  life  in  the  onyx 
lamp   of   personal    temperament.       He    is   the    l'haros    of    the    de- 
■  d,  shaken,  but  still  self-respecting  literary  artist. 

"Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  yon  for  your  effort 

to  em  ■  lations  of  Bympathy  and  comprehension   between 

the  two  most   living  literatures  of  our  time,  those  of    France  and 

England. " 

Anthony  Hope  named  La  Fontaine  as  to  him  the  most  excellent 
type  of   French  genius,    because  his  writings  are  "distinguished 
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superlatively  by  the  spirit  ami  wit,  the  technical  mastery,  the 
sublimation  of  dexterity,  the  sharp,  bright  elegance  that  belong 
preeminently  to  the  French  genius  as  manifested  in  the  art  of 
letters."  Andrew  Lang  answered  :  "In  my  opinion  all  the  works 
of  all  the  great  French  authors,  from  the  'Chanson  de  Roland  '  to 
M.  Anatole  France,  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  genius  of 
France  in  different  aspects."  Arthur  W.  Pinero  made  no  selec- 
tion, but  answered  instead: 

"Speaking  generally,  .  .  .  I  would  say  that  those  French  au- 
thors whose  works  are  most  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  France 
are  those  writers  who  have  possessed  the  quality  of  intellectual 
vivacity— those,  in  short,  who  have  been  witty  yet  profound, 
sparkling  yet  never  merely  frivolous.  This  quality  of  intellectual 
vivacity  is,  I  believe,  the  great,  and  in  its  most  eminent  degree 
the  unique,  possession  of  Frenchmen." 

Professor  Saintsbury  "could  not  presume  to  select"  ;  while  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  gave  a  list  of  thirty  names. 


THE  APOSTLE   OF   "INTUITIVISM." 

MEDOUARD  ROD,  tho  little  known  in  this  country  be- 
•  fore  the  Cercle  Francais  of  Harvard  invited  him  to  lec- 
ture, is  one  of  the  most  notable  and  interesting  of  the  younger 
French  writers : 

Beginning  his  literary  career  under  the  domination  of  Zola's 
genius,  M.  Rod  at  first  offered  allegiance  to  the  school  of  natural- 
ism. But  partly  because  of  inherent  qualities  of  temperament, 
and  partly  because  of  his  sensitiveness  to  the  other  trends  of 
modern  thought,  his  work  reveals  a  steady  growth  away  from  the 
tenets  of  Zola,  until  to-day  he  formulates  his  art  creed  in  the 
word  "intuitivism."  According  to  this  creed,  the  artist  must 
study  himself  in  order  to  know  and  love  others.  This  form  of 
introspection  is  defended  from  the  charge  of  egoism  on  the  ground 
that  it  looks  at  the  particular  only  to  discover  the  general.  In 
M.  Rod's  own  words:  "We  lose  our  time  when  we  count  our 
own  heart-beats,  but  not  when  we  listen  to  the  vibrating  echo 
of  the  infinite  succession  of  human  hearts."  Asa  novelist,  M. 
Rod  interests  himself  largely  with  the  phenomena  of  conscience. 
He  is  essentially  a  moralist.  Of  the  characters  drawn  in  his 
novels,  M,  Rene  Doumic  says,  in  his  volume  of  essays  on  "Con- 
temporary French  Novelists": 

'  [They  are]  beings  unsullied  by  a  life  of  pleasure,  who  have 
kept  intact  an  energy  of  nature  of  which  they  are  hardly  aware 
themselves;  and  who,  being  endowed  with  true  nobility  of  soul, 
are  incapable  of  the  compromises  which  protect  the  average  mor- 
tal from  great  catastrophes.  Souls  like  these  scorn  to  lead  a 
double  life,  which  respects  propriety  while  violating  duty.  They 
count  for  nothing  those  pleasures  of  the  senses  which  leave  the 
heart  empty,  and  disdain  to  attach  themselves  by  ties  which  may 
be  lightly  broken.  Too  generous  for  reserves,  they  pledge  them- 
selves wholly,  and  exact  no  less  than  they  give.  It  is  the  best  in 
them — their  disinterestedness,  their  absolute  sincerity — which 
causes  their  ruin,  leaving  them  disarmed  against  dangers  of  which 
they  have  no  suspicion,  and  which  seize  them  unawares.  The 
best  we  can  wish  for  natures  like  these  is  that  they  may  carry  out 
of  life,  unsuspected,  the  treasure  of  ardent  feeling  wrapped  up  in 
their  hearts;  for,  once  they  begin  pouring  it  forth,  they  can  not 
stop  half-way,  but  must  travel  their  road  to  the  end,  even  tho 
that  road  may  be  bordered  with  ruins,  and  lead  to  a  Calvary." 

Mr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper,  writing  in  the  April  Bookman, 
quotes  the  opinion  of  M.  Charles  Recolin,  a  French  critic,  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  writing  a  history  of  ideas  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  M.  Rod  will  be  one  of  the  first 
witnesses  consulted,  "since  no  one  has  been  more  fully  penetrated 
with  the  thoughts  of  his  time,  and  no  one  has  interpreted  them 
with  more  scrupulous  sincerity." 

As  a  lecturer  M.  Rod  comes  to  us  as  the  successor  of  Rene 
Doumic  and  Ferdinand  Brunetiere.     It  is  therefore  natural  that 


we  should  think  of  him  first  of  all  as  a  critic,  says  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  continues:  "He  has  not  defined  his  tenets  of  criticism  with 
quite  the  same  outspoken  frankness  as  he  has  his  creed  as  a 
novelist ;  but  it  is  easy  to  gather  from  his  writings  that,  while  he 
stands  for  objective  as  against  subjective  criticism,  he  is  scarcely 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  dogmatism  of  Brunetiere  than  with 
the  impressionism  of  Anatole  France."  In  another  part  of  his 
article  Mr.  Cooper  says: 

"He  [M.  Rod]  is  especially  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  that 
'a  work  of  art  exerts  an  esthetic  influence  on  those  persons  alone 


M.    EDOUARD   ROD. 

whose  mental  peculiarities  are  reproduced  in  its  characters,'  and 
that  accordingly  the  social  significance  of  a  book  depends  upon 
whether  it  appeals  to  a  large  group  or  to  a  small  one.  The  fact 
is  that  Rod,  whether  novelist  or  critic,  is  first,  last,  and  always 
a  moralist.  His  great  preoccupation,  whether  analyzing  a  book 
or  a  soul,  is  to  cast  up  the  balance  of  its  moral  significance.  The 
moral  and  ethical  influence  which  a  volume  may  have  upon  the 
world  at  large  interests  him  more  than  its  purely  literary  value, 
which,  he  concedes,  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  opinion.  Noth- 
ing better  illustrates  Rod's  attitude  toward  literature  than  his 
'  Idees  Morales  du  Temps  Present.'  An  attempt  to 'draw  up  a 
balance-sheet  of  the  moral  ideas  of  his  contemporaries  '  is,  he 
admits,  an  impracticable  enterprise,  but  he  has  attempted  to  ar- 
rive at  approximate  results  by  choosing  ten  authors  whom  he 
regards  as  representative,  and  arranging  them  in  a  graded  series, 
extending  from  negative  to  positive,  from  Ernest  Renan  to 
Eugene-Melchior  de  Vogue.  M.  Renan,  the  'high  priest  of  noth- 
ingness,' the  exponent  of  'dogmatic  skepticism,'  is  well  chosen 
to  represent  the  negative  current,  which,  he  tells  us,  has  lately 
been  augmented  by  two  others,  the  pessimistic  current  of  Scho- 
penhauer and  the  naturalistic  current  of  Zola.  Purely  intellectual 
writers,  like  Bourget  and  Lemaitre,  have  gone  with  the  stream  ; 
others,  represented  by  Scherer,  have  drifted  aimlessly.  Among 
those  who  have  resisted,  he  places  first  the  independent  moralists 
like  Alexandre  Dumas;  next  Brunetiere,  the  champion  of  tradi- 
tion ;  and  lastly  Tolstoy  and  de  Vogue,  as  representing  those  who 
have  frankly  taken  the  side  of  religion." 

The  Critic  compares  M.  Rod,  as  a  novelist,  with  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  qualifying  the  comparison  by  the  statement  that  the 
author  of  "Robert  Elsmere  "  does  not  possess  the  quality  of  pas- 
sion in  the  same  degree  as  the  author  of  "  Le  Menage  du  Pasteui 
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Naudie."     Anne  Garrison  Brinton,  writing  in  the  New  York  Eve- 
5  that  M.  Rod's  work   is  "  uniformly  without  any 
sort  of  humor.  "     She  continues  : 

"His  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  lias  done  something  more  than 
reflect  the  conditions  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  By  developing 
himself  he  has  helped  to  alter  the  current  of  his  times.  His  first 
novel  is  almost  as  personal  as  the  work  of  his  compatriot  Amiel  ; 
it  is  the  'journal  in  time  '  without  personal  details.  The  best  of 
M.  Rod's  work  begins  with  what  he  calls  intuitivism;  he  would 
replace  reflection  by  intuition.  He  realizes  that  by  observing  too 
closely  and  explaining  too  clearly  we  lose  the  power  to  feel  and 
make  others  feel.  This  spirit,  new  to  the  France  at  his  time,  has 
grown  from  the  Protestant  and  cosmopolitan  influences  of  his 
Swiss  birth  and  early  life.  Through  them  he  has  been  drawn  to 
what  is  most  obscure  in  the  soul — to  its  confused,  mystic  aspira- 
tions— to  the  music  of  Wagner,  where  form  and  sound  stand  for 
the  forces  of  spirit ;  to  the  painting  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  where 
plastic  beauty  is  molded  to  all  that  transcends  material  perfection  ; 
to  English  poetry,  vague  in  form  and  more  of  instinct  than  of 
reason  ;  to  the  Russian  novelists  with  their  anarchistic  conception 
of  Christian  morals  unrealized  ;  and  with  all  this,  to  something 
of  the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  Leopardi 

"M.  Rod  is  not  a  moralist  to  those  who  would  set  absolute  rules 
which  conform  to  their  own  ideas  and  needs;  he  is  something  of 
a  dilettante  in  letters  and  an  anarchist  in  morals.  He  has  that 
impressionability  that  sees  more  than  one  solution.  If  he  has 
rendered  with  great  skill  the  swaying  of  heart  and  mind,  the 
questions  he  has  touched  have  suffered  from  no  want  of  respect. 
He  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  French  novelists,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  French  moralists.  His  field  is  not  the  novel  where  the 
conscience  holds  sway  alone,  nor  that  where  passion  plays  the 
chief  part,  but  the  novel  where  the  struggle  is  divided,  as  it  is  in 
life." 

M.  Rod  is  not  a  stylist.  Rene  Doumic  says  of  him  :  "The  sen- 
timent of  art  in  all  degrees,  and  under  all  forms,  is  completely 
wanting  in  him."     To  quote  again  from  The  Critic : 

"Yon  must  not  ask  him  for  the  dazzling  qualities  of  those  super- 
ficial minds  that  merely  graze  their  subjects  and  guess  at  them. 
He  has  read  everything,  doing  it  thoroughly,  and  he  unites  crea- 
tive power  to  a  remarkable  faculty  of  assimilation.  Altho  he  is 
one  of  the  best  of  contemporary  French  writers,  he  is  Swiss  by 
birth,  like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Victor  Cherbuliez.  Brought 
up  in  the  schools  of  his  own  country,  he  was  drilled  in  Germany 
later  on  by  a  solid  and  exhaustive  course  in  philology,  and  finally 
became  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Geneva.  Here  he  filled 
the  chair  of  foreign  literature  for  a  long  time  with  well  deserved 
renown,  and  later  added  instruction  in  French  literature.  His 
cosmopolitanism  is  explained  by  his  long  sojourn  in  the  pictur- 
esque country  through  which  all  nationalities  are  constantly  trav- 
eling." 


"The  American   Kipling."  -In   this  phrase,   Mr.  J.  S. 
ey- Brown   has  attempted   to  characterize   that  Californian 

writer  of  uncanny  tales,  Mr.  Ambrose  Rieree.  Mr.  Bierce  in 
thirty  years  has  published  only  three  books.  His  best  short  stories 
are  contained  in  a  volume  called  "In  the  Midst  of  Life."  Mr. 
Robert  Barr  has  expressed  his  belief  that  "  no  one  on  earth  can 
write  so  terrible  a  short  story  as  Ambrose  Bierce  can."  To  quote 
Mr.  Cowley-Brown  (Black  and  White,  London)  : 

"A  fello  tian,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  thus  estimates 

the  work  of  the  man  I  have  ventured  to  call  'the  American  Kip- 
ling,'objectionable   as   such    invidious  terms   usually  are.    'Am- 

Mter  ot   English  the  United  \ 

has  produced  (with  the  possible  exception  of  Henry  James,  who 

is  more  English  than  American) ,  and  possesses  an  imagination 

in  ex<  Poe's,  altho  lacking  that  writer's  gift  of  personal 

ration.     It  is  owing  to  this  lack  that  Mr.  Bierce 's  great  gifts 

by  the  American  public.  ..."    A  little 

more   human  sympathy,  a  little   less  morbid   egoism,   and    B 
would  be  a  name  to  conjure  with,  even   tho  it  curdled   the  blood 

and  induced  nightmares.     As  it  is,  his  place  among  the  American 

altho  be  may  have  none  of  the  incense  of  fame 
while  alive.      Bierce   is  our   literary  Atlas.      He  sits  alone  on   the 


top  of  a  mountain,  and  does  work  which  twenty  years  ago  would 
have  given  him  instant  fame.  He  has  the  best  brutal  imagina- 
tion of  any  man  in  the  English-speaking  race;  his  sonnets  are 
exquisitely  dainty  and  tender;  his  fables  are  the  wittiest  that 
have  been  written  in  America.  Foe  never  wrote  anything  more 
weirdly  awful  than  'Chickamauga, '  'My  Favorite  Murder,'  and 
'A  Watcher  by  the  Dead.'  The  reserve  and  cynical  brutality  of 
these  stories  produce  an  impression  never  attained  by  the  most 
riotous  imagination." 

Mr.  Howells,   in  an  address  at  Columbia  University,   classed 
Mr.  Bierce  among  the  six  foremost  living  American  writers. 


"GOSTA    BERLING'S  SAGA." 

GOSTA  BERLING'S  Saga."  a  collection  of  storier  by  the 
Swedish  novelist,  Selma  Lagerlbf,  is  proclaimed  by  the 
reviewer  in  Das  I.itterarische  Echo  (Berlin)  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est works  that  Scandinavia  has  yet  given  the  world.  A  picture 
of  the  novelist,  published  in  the  Echo,   reveals  a  very  earnest, 

thoughtful,  plain, 
but  strong  woman's 
face,  with  a  bold, 
_^^^^  clear   autograph  be- 

low. Some  points 
suggested  by  the  re- 
view are  worth  no- 
ting : 

"The  Scandina- 
vian countries, 
small  tho  they  be, 
abound  in  genius; 
but  this  genius  has 
not  had  free  elbow- 
room  within  which 
to  exert  itself. 
Their  writers  obtain 
little  appreciation  at 
home — the  echoes  of 
their  success  come 
only  from  afar, 
from  the  populous 
French,  German, 
and  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  A  consequent  chafing  under  existing  conditions  is 
almost  unavoidable.  Scandinavian  writers,  therefore,  have  taken 
two  directions.  One  set  are  the  fighters,  the  irreconcilables, 
and  irony  and  satire  are  the  chief  means  they  employ  in  writing 
their  winged  words.  Ibsen  is  the  great  representative  of  this 
class,  and  others  are  Bjornson,  Strindberg,  Skram,  Christian 
Elster,  Kjelland,  the  Lefflers,  and  Garborg.  But  while  irony 
and  satire  are  powerful,  they  can  not  create  a  literature  that  is 
loved  and  lives. 

"There  is  a  second  and  smaller  class  of  writers  in  Scandinavia, 
but  neither  have  these  come  close  to  the  life  of  the  people.  They 
stand  aloof  from  the  life  of  the  present.  They  live  in  a  world  of 
the  past,  in  a  world  idealized  by  their  fancy  and  imagination. 
Their  minds  are  haunted  with  the  splendor  of  times  that  are  gone, 
with  the  greatness  of  that  which  once  was  and  even  yet  casts  its 
shadows  on  the  earth.  The  stories  of  J.  P.  Jacobsen  ate  most 
typical  of  this  school.  But  everywhere  is  emphasised  the  great 
gulf  which  stretches  between  people  and  portraycr.  between  what 
exists  actually  and  what  is  depicted  in  this  world  of  fancy. 

"Selma    Lagerlof    falls    naturally    Into   the    second   of    the    two 

I  s    made.      She   does    not    contend   with  existing  conditions, 

nor  yet  does  she  dwell   upon   the   present.      She   turns  away  to  a 

time  two  or  three  generations  back.     Nevertheless,  it  is  her  great 

merit  that  she  has  more  nearly  closed  this  gulf  between  her  peo- 
id  their  writers  than  any  other.  She  has  no  'novel  of  pur- 
pose '  to  write,  with  eyes  turned  inward.  Her  heart  loves  the 
bright  and  the  beautiful  and  the  strong  in  life,  and  she  finds  all 
these  in  plenty  in  the  legends  and  stories  of  her  land.  She  turns 
her  back  upon  the  self-conscious  gloom  and  darkness  and  horror 
that  might  be  evolved  round  about  her,  and  clings  to  the  old  be- 


SELMA   LAGERLOF. 
Courtesy  of  Little,  Brown  &  I 
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liefs  and  dreams  and  joys  and  glories  in  the  spirited  adventures 
of  other  days.  And  it  is  thus  that  she  gets  very  close  to  the  heart 
of  her  people  and  race. 

"There  are  plenty  of  warm  descriptions — descriptions  of  the 
long  lake,  the  rich  plain,  the  steep  hills,  and  the  blue  mountains 
of  the  province  of  W'ermland.  'The  Knights  of  Kkeby, '  the  book 
might  almost  have  been  named,  but  Gosta  Berling,  the  dismissed 
priest,  is  the  central  figure  and  natural  leader  of  the  twelve  of 
this  new  Round  Table.  Their  mad  adventures  during  a  year  of 
power  rill  the  book.  The  volume  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  the 
past  arranged  in  panorama,  and  the  gray  old  days  are  portrayed 
when  men  were  both  more  brutal  and  more  childish,  and  women 
were  hardier  and  more  beautiful  — and  all  were  controlled  by 
elemental  instincts  and  passions.  Every  act  is  exaggerated  in  a 
region  of  legendary  lore,  where  there  hovers  an  atmosphere  of 
ancient  sagas  and  where  rule  elemental  nature  forces  to  which 
man  is  bound  subject. 

"The  author's  style  agrees  with  the  matter.  It  is  almost  that 
of  the  ancient  Norse  poems  again.  There  is  a  story,  a  legend, 
a  saga  to  be  told,  and  this  begins  in  the  simplest  way.  It  begins 
and  it  is — there  is  no  stopping  to  tell  why  it  is,  nor  does  it  matter, 
it  simply  is.  The  simplicity  of  method  is  at  once  the  strength  and 
the  charm  of  the  book. 

"The  close  kinship  with  the  spirit  of  the  saga  goes  further. 
The  characters  look  and  are  dressed  in  keeping  with  their  traits 
and  names.  Comparisons  and  figures  of  speech  are  taken  from 
observance  of  nature,  direct,  strong,  concrete,  and  nowhere  ab- 
stractions. Everything  is  alive.  Passions  and  wishes  and  de- 
sires are  no  longer  qualities,  they  are  hoarse  ravens  with  wings 
of  fire  and  claws  of  steel.  And  wolves  are  more  than  wolves, 
and  magpies  more  than  magpies. 

"The  book  is  not  only  a  distinctly  literary  production — it  is 
also  a  spiritual  one.  It  may  be  symbolic,  and  if  it  has  an  inner 
meaning  this  can  well  be  that  in  the  struggle  of  forces  in  man's 
nature  the  moral  must  win  over  merely  the  esthetic  and  the  sensu- 
ous."—  Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


PESSIMISTIC   AND  TRAGIC  ART 
TINCTION. 


A    DIS- 


MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER,  one  of  England's  foremost  liter- 
ary and  dramatic  critics,  contends,  in  a  recent  review, 
"that  tragedy  is  not  necessarily  an  expression  of  personal  gloom, 
any  more  than  comedy  is  necessarily  an  ebullition  of  personal 
gaiety  ;  and  that  a  work  of  imagination  makes  for  optimism  or 
pessimism  in  the  reader,  not  in  virtue  of  the  gaiety  or  gloom  of 
its  story,  but  rather  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  vitality  or  lack  of 
vitality,  the  bracing  or  'lowering  '  quality  of  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates it."  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Archer,  tragedy  does  not  nec- 
essarily beget  a  pessimistic  mood  in  the  spectator  or  reader.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  not  long  ago  Mark  Twain,  in  a  magazine 
article,  preached  the  need  of  tragedy  on  the  American  stage,  evi- 
dently having  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Archer 
here  draws.  Nevertheless,  this  distinction  is  widely  ignored  in 
the  current  criticism  of  the  day. 

"Ask  any  artist  who  is  capable  of  tragedy  at  all,"  says  Mr. 
Archer,  "and  it  is  ten  to  one  he  will  tell  you  that  his  finest  effects 
have  been  achieved  in  the  happiest  moments  of  his  happiest 
years."  Thus  Shakespeare's  four  great  tragedies  are  not  in 
themselves  any  evidence  of  a  prolonged  mood  of  despondency 
and  pessimism  on  the  part  of  the  author ;  nor  does  Mr.  Archer 
admit  them  to  be  pessimistic  in  themselves.  Pessimism,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  tragedy,  he  finds  in"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in 
"Timon  of  Athens,  "  and,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  "Sonnets." 

The  following  passages  ( The  Fortnightly  Review,  March) 
bring  out  Mr.  Archer's  contention  that  a  work  of  art  may  be 
tragic  to  a  degree  and  yet  inspire  emotions  the  very  reverse  to  a 
fear  or  a  hatred  of  life.  He  is  speaking,  in  the  beginning,  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  : 

"There  is  no  ethical  or  psychological  necessity  for  the  tragic 
issue  of  the  fable.     By  no  strain  of  sophistry  can  it  be  made  to 


'justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  lovers  are  'star-crossed, ' 
that  is  the  last  word  of  their  saga.  They  fell  victims  partly  to 
mans  inhumanity,  mainly  to  brute  chance.  If  it  were  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  quail  before  the  terrors  of  his  lot,  who  could 
endure  to  live  in  a  world  where  youth  and  beauty,  passion  and 
innocence,  may  thus  be  hurled  to  annihilation  by  the  miscarriage 
of  a  letter?  But  age-old  experience  assures  us  that  if  the  artist 
can  make  man's  lot  seem  moving,  interesting,  above  all,  beauti- 
ful, his  audience  will  not  shrink  from  its  terrors.  Nay,  rather, 
they  will  be  heartened  to  play  their  parts  bravely  and  with  a  will 
upon  so  fascinating  a  stage.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  give 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  a  'happy  ending.'  They  did  so,  indeed,  in 
the  Restoration  Theater,  when  poetry  was  out  of  fashion,  and 
prosaic  sensualism  ruled  the  roost.  Shakespeare  kept  the  myth, 
as  he  found  it — tragic — not  because  he  was  a  pessimist,  but  be- 
cause he  was  an  artist,  a  beauty-lover,  and  shrank  from  the  in- 
conceivable bathos  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet  Married  and  Settled.' 
He  knew  that  death  alone  can  give  beauty  its  crown  of  immor- 
tality, and  exalt  it  above  chance  and  change.  If  it  be  pessimism 
to  make  this  admission,  or  rather  to  state  this  fact,  then  tragedy 
is  indeed  pessimistic  ;  but  by  the  same  act  of  definition,  pessimism 
becomes  the  creed  that  makes  for  resolute,  undaunted,  healthy, 
even  joyous  life  in  a  world  where  nature,  among  all  her  other 
gifts — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — has  given  us  the  supreme  gift 
of  beauty,  and  the  power  to  perceive  and  worship  it.  Pessimist 
or  not,  the  man  who  wrote  '  Romeo  and  Juliet  '  impresses  us  as  a 
happy  man,  at  peace  with  nature  and  destiny ;  and,  infinitely  sad 
tho  it  be,  the  tragedy  has  dashed  and  daunted  no  human  soul, 
but,  through  the  three  centuries  of  its  being,  has  made  for  cour- 
age, passion,  and  the  will  to  live 

"Shakespeare,  to  sum  up  this  part  of  my  argument,  was  an 
artist  to  whom  gaiety  and  gloom,  optimism  and  pessimism,  were 
simply  qualities  of  the  material  he  worked  in,  of  the  colors  on  his 
palette,  all  equally  adaptable  to  the  one  end  of  his  endeavor,  the 
creation  of  beauty.  No  doubt  he  had  his  moods,  like  other  men,, 
and  some  of  them,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  seem  to  have  been 
somber  enough.  Moreover,  as  time  went  on,  he  developed  a 
keener  eye  for  the  profound  spiritual  beauties  of  tragedy,  and 
cared  less  for  the  arabesques  of  comedy,  the  pageant-frescoes  of 
history.  But  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  Lear,  either  expressed  a  personal  disgust  for  life  or 
were  intended  to  beget,  or  did  beget,  any  such  disgust  in  others. 
We  may  rather  assert  that  ihe  mind  which  gave  birth  to  these  plays 
must  have  been  in  its  full  flush  of  healthy  activity.  When  bitter- 
ness did  get  the  upper  hand,  as  in  'Troilus  and  Cressida,'  it 
ousted  the  creative  energy  ;  and  Shakespeare,  while  still  a  pro- 
found intelligence,  ceased  lor  the  nonce  to  be  a  master  artist." 

Modern  criticism,  "not  consciously,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less 
insistently,"  says  Mr.  Archer,  "demands  the  banishment  of  trag- 
edy from  the  domain  of  modern  art."  His  distinction  between 
pessimistic  and  tragic  fiction  is  stated  concisely  in  the  following  : 

"The  only  rational  definition  of  a  pessimistic  novel  or  play  is 
one  which  tends  to  discourage  the  reader,  to  put  him  out  of  con- 
ceit of  life,  to  damp  his  ardor,  to  lower  his  vitality.  But  this  is 
not  necessarily  the  effect  of  tragedy,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 
Whatever  the  precise  operation  which  Aristotle  understood  by  his 
katharsis  of  the  emotions,  he  evidently  conceived  it  as  a  bene- 
ficial, an  invigorating  process;  and  invigoration  may  be  gained 
from  the  tragedy  of  to-day  no  less  than  from  that  of  twenty-fiv« 
centuries  ago.  The  old  physiological  conception  of  'spirits  '  as  a 
sort  of  vital  essence  permeating  the  frame  may  conveniently  be 
transferred  to  imaginative  literature.  There  are  books  in  which 
the  'spirits'  are  high  and  intense,  others  in  which  the  'spirits' 
are  low  and  flagging  ;  and  the  line  of  cleavage  between  books  of 
high  '  spirits'  and  books  of  low  '  spirits'  is  very  far  from  coinciding 
with  the  line  of  cleavage  between  'sad'  books  and  'happy' 
books.  " 

Turning  to  the  most  recent  literature  for  further  illustrations  of 
this  distinction,  Mr.  Archer  selects  "Gosta  Berling's  Saga,"  by 
Selma  Lagerlof,  and  "The  Open  Question,"  by  C.  E.  Raimond 
(Miss  Elizabeth  Robins).  Of  these  two  much-discussed  books, 
the  one  gloomy  throughout,  the  other  painful  in  its  conclusion, 
he  says  that  they  are  both,  to  his  thinking,  "placed  far  above  the 
reproach  of  pessimism  by  the  inherent  vitality,  the  love  of  life, 
even  in  its  darkest  aspects,  which  animates  every  page.  "  Yet 
"The  Open  Question  "  has  been  hailed  on  every  side  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  modern  pessimism. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


RECENT    EXPERIMENTS    BY    TESLA. 

NIKOLA    TESLA    contributes   to    The   Eltctrical  K, 
t  March  29)  an  illustrated  account  <>f  some  of  his  late- 
peri  men  ts  in  the  building  of  improved  induction-coils  for  thi 

iment  of  great  electrical  pressure.     Mr.  Tesla  says  that  it  is 


1  XPERIMENTS   IN    rESLA'S  LABORATORY   WITH    CURRENTS  OK    HIGH   POTENTIAL 
AND   HIGH    FREQUENCY. 

The  operator's  body,  in  this  experiment,  is  charged  to  a  high  potential  by  means  of  a 
o.il  responsive  t<>  the  waves  transmitted  to  it  from  a  distant  oscillator,  and  a  long 
glass  tube  waved  in  the  hand  is  lighted  to  great  brilliancy  by  the  electrical 
charges  conveyed  to  it  through  the  body. 

Courtesy  of  Tht  Eltctrical Rrvinu, 


easier  for  him  to  invent  than  it  is  to  perfect  and  to  record  his  in- 
ventions.     He  puts  it  thus 

"  Ideas  come  through  a  happy  inspiration,  apparently 
without  much  exertion  ;  but  it  is  the  working  out  of  the 
many  harassing  details  and  putting  into  a  presentable 
form  which  consumes  time  and  energy.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  abandon  research  in  new  directions,  in  which  I 
have  felt  myself  irresistibly  drawn,  and  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  work  partially  com- 
pleted, and  I  can  only  hope  gradually  to  retrieve  my 
by  the  only  expedient  available,  which  is  to  re- 
double the  zeal." 

The  author  pays  his  respects  to  the  sensation-loving 
public,  which  at  intervals  attributes  to  his  genius  some 
new  miracle,  to  the  disgust  of  sober  and  slow-going, 
native-born    scientists.      "  Some  people,  "  he  says, 

"have   found   a  singular  satisfaction  in  dwelling  exUn- 

m   their  columns  on   my  proposed  glass-house  on 

tnd,   which  was    to   cover  acres  ot    ground,  and 

which  was  to  be  built  for  the   purpose  of  catching   the 

sun's   rays;    on    my  the  discoveries  of  Keen: 

<>n     my    invention  enabling  me  to  move  and    ex- 
plode  tor]"  by   w;ll   power,  and   on    my    1 

to  annihilate  the  entire  British  navy.     It  is  to  he  hoped 

that    the    Limits   of    p  lei's   have    bee:; 

entor  next   de 

ed  him  to (  'ion  t>>  the  im] 

"Th'  oviding  proper  im- 


plements for  research   in   these  various  fields  once  recognized,  it 

e  the  question  in  what  line  the  efforts  to  this  end  would  be 

likely  to  be  most  profitable.      A   little    thought   showed   that  it 

was   m    investigating   high  electrical   pressures,    for  these  were 

needed  in  most  instances 

"Soon  it  was  recognized  that  .  .  .  generators  of  steady  pres- 
sure were  entirely  impractical,  quite  apart  from  their  incidental 
limitations.  It  was  exactly  as  if  one  attempted  to  drive  piles  into 
the  ground  by  the  application  of  continuous  pressure.  This 
would  require  cumbersome  and  powerful  machinery,  and  would 
be  very  inconvenient.  An  incomparably  better  way  of 
developing  high  pressure  is  by  delivering  violent  blows 
as  with  a  hammer.  In  such  a  case  the  motion  of  the 
hammer  being  suddenly  arrested  pressure  is  developed 
0:1  the  point  of  impact,  which  is  all  the  greater  the 
smaller  the  displacement  caused  ;  and  if  there  were 
material  absolutely  rigid,  incompressible,  and  inelastic. 
..:i  infinite  pressure  might  thus  be  developed  by  a  small 
blow.  Hence  one  is  forcibly  driven  to  the  use  of  a 
transformer  or  induction-coil  as  a  means  for  producing 
great  electrical  pressures. " 

We  can  not  follow  the  inventor  in  his  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  his  work.  The  first  difficulty  he  encountered 
was  that  of  insulation,  but  by  clever  devices  and  by 
various  alterations  of  position  and  arrangement  in  his 
;  rimary  and  secondary  coils,  he  finally  attained  re- 
markable results.  His  final  and  most  radical  improve- 
ment is  thus  described  : 

"During  these  efforts  I  fortunately  discovered  the  im- 
portant part  which  air  played  in  the  breaking  down  of 
the  insulation,  and  by  adopting  proper  methods  for  the 
exclusion  of  gaseous  matter,  I  was  able  to  increase  the 
electromotive  force  to  more  than  ten  times  the  value 
without  breaking  down  the  secondary.  I  have  described 
this  method  since,  which  I  am  using  in  the  manufacture 
of  coils  and  condensers,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
entirely  impossible  to  reach  any  such  results  as  I  have 
obtained.  The  industrial  world  has  profited  by  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  action  of  the  air.  for  it  has  helped  to  ex- 
tend power  transmission  to  greater  distances  than  here- 
tofore practicable 

"  Further  experimentation  .  .  .  finally  led  step  by  step 
to  the  adoption  of  a  coil  of  large  dimensions.  .  .  .  With  such  a  coil 
I  found  that  there  was  practically  no  limit  to  the  tension  obtain- 
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able,  and  it  is  by  its  means  that  I  discovered  the  most  important  of 
all  facts  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  my  investigation  in  these 
fields.  One  of  these  was  that  the  atmospheric  air,  tho  ordinarily 
a  perfect  insulator,  conducted  freely  the  currents  of  immense 
electromotive  force  producible  by  such  coils  and  suitable  acces- 
sories. So  great  is  the  conductivity  of  the  air  that  the  discharge 
issuing  from  a  single  terminal  behaves  as  if  the  atmosphere  were 
rarefied.  Another  fact  is  that  this  conductivity  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  and  augmentation 
of  the  electrical  pressure,  to  such  an  extent  that  at  barometric 
pressures  which  permit  of  no  transit  of  ordinary  currents,  those 
generated  by  such  a  coil  pass  with  great  freedom  through  the  air 
as  through  a  copper  wire.  Following  up  these  promising  revela- 
tions I  demonstrated  conclusively  by  experiments  that  great 
amounts  of  electrical  energy  can  be  transmitted  to  any  distance 
through  upper-air  strata  which  are  easily  accessible,  and  since 
this  truth  has  been  recognized  every  fiber  has  been  strained  to 
realize  such  a  transmission  on  a  large  scale.  These  two  observa- 
tions explain  clearly  the  silent  discharges  noted  frequently  in 
dense-air  strata,  but  three  or  four  miles  above  the  earth's  surface. 
One  more  equally  important  fact  I  may  mention,  which  was 
simultaneously  observed.  The  discharges  of  such  a  coil,  when 
of  an  electromotive  force  of  a  few  millions  of  volts,  excite  power- 
ful affinities  in  the  atmospheric  nitrogen,  causing  it  to  combine 
readily  with  the  oxygen  and  other  elements,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  aqueous  vapor.  So  energetic  are  these  actions  and 
so  strangely  do  such  powerful  discharges  behave,  that  I  have 
often  experienced  a  fear  that  the  atmosphere  might  be  ignited,  a 
terrible  possibility,  which  Sir  William  Crookes,  with  his  piercing 
intellect,  has  already  considered.  Who  knows  but  such  a  calam- 
ity is  possible?  And  who  can  tell  with  certitude  that  periodical 
cessations  of  organic  life  on  the  globe  might  not  be  caused  by 
ignition  of  the  air  and  destruction  of  its  life-sustaining  qualities, 
accidentally  or  as  a  consequence  of  some  accumulative  change? 
A  lump  of  coal  will  lie  for  centuries  unaffected  in  contact  with 
oxygen,  but  the  combustion  once  started,  the  process  continues 
as  long  as  there  are  elements  to  combine." 


THE    LIFE   OF    DISEASE  GERMS   OUTSIDE 
THE   BODY. 

WHAT  becomes  of  a  disease  after  it  is  cured  ?  This  is  not  an 
Irish  bull.  Diseases  exist  often  in  the  soil,  the  air,  or  the 
water.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  disease  germs  grow  and 
thrive  outside  the  human  body.  If  these  germs  are  to  be  fought 
successfully  we  should  certainly  know  all  about  the  conditions  of 
such  growth,  with  a  view  to  making  them  as  unfavorable  as  pos- 
sible. When  organisms  of  this  kind  grow  thus  in  dead,  as  op- 
posed to  living,  organic  matter,  they  are  called  "saprophytes," 
and  the  saprophytic  state  of  the  microbes  of  disease  certainly 
merits  our  close  investigation.  In  the  Milroy  Lectures,  just  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  London  by  Dr.  G. 
V.  Poore,  these  forms  are  studied.  To  quote  an  abstract  of  the 
lectures  given  in  The  Hospital  : 

"Dr.  Poore  describes  the  action  of  the  earth  in  relation  to  the 
preservation  and  destruction  of  contagia,  pointing  out  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  earth  is  constantly  changing,  and  that 
its  fitness  for  supporting  the  life  of  the  various  microorganisms 
that  are  found  in  it  varies  accordingly.  Each  of  these  microbes 
presumably  grows  best  in  what  one  may  call  its  optimum  condi- 
tions, and  the  smallest  alteration  in  these  conditions  may  turn 
the  scale  and  decide  which  among  the  competing  organisms  shall 
obtain  the  mastery.  In  illustration  of  the  curious  exactitude  of 
the  conditions  without  which  certain  fungi  will  not  grow,  and  of 
their  extraordinary  development  whenever  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  Dr.  Poore  refers  to  the  growth  of  mushrooms.  'Some 
of  the  larger  saprophytes,'  he  says,  'such,  for  instance,  as  the 
common  mushroom,  require  no  little  skill  for  their  artificial  pro- 
duction, involving  far  more  attention  to  exact  details  than  is  nec- 
essary with  the  ordinary  green-leaved  garden  plants.  We  know 
that  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn  they  may  appear  in  great 
numbers  in  dry  pastures  where  horses  have  been  fed,  provided 
that  the  conditions  of  the  air  as  to  temperature,  light,  and  mois- 
ture be  favorable,  and  we  also  know  that  directly  the  necessary 


conditions  fail  the  mushroom  harvest  is  at  an  end.'  And  it  is 
clear  that 'the  optimum  conditions  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  these  short  lived  and  delicate  organisms  must  be  marvel- 
ously  subtle,  probably  quite  beyond  the  ken  of  thechemist. '  Re- 
ferring then  to  certain  diseases,  such,  for  example,  as  anthrax  and 
tetanus,  the  germs  of  which  are  known  to  grow  freely  in  certain 
soils,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  rarity  with  which  men  are  at- 
tacked by  them  even  when  working  on  land  which  has  almost 
certainly  been  infected.  We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  importance  of  the  extra-corporeal  phases  of  microbic  life  in 
the  maintenance  of  continuity  of  infection.  Unfortunately,  we 
seem  to  know  but  little  in  regard  to  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  the  several  pathogenic  organisms  are  best  able  to  maintain 
their  existence  in  saprophytic  form.  Something  we  know  about 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  and  something  we  are  beginning  to 
know  about  that  of  enteric  fever,  but  much  more  knowledge  in 
this  direction  is  badly  wanted." 

In  this  case  the  lecturer  remarks,  "the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind "  is  not  man,  but  what  goes  on  in  nature  outside  his  body, 
for  here  is  where  we  must  look  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  prob- 
lem of  infectious  disease,  especially  when  it  takes  an  epidemic 
form.      To  quote  again  : 

"  No  longer  must  he  [the  pathologist]  be  content  to  study  the 
action  of  the  microbe  within  man's  frame  or  the  methods  by 
which  it  brews  toxins  and  sets  up  disease,  but  he  must  trace  its 
life  history  outside,  and  find  out  what  these  infectious  particles 
are  doing  and  how  they  are  living  through  the  long  interval  that 
sometimes  elapses  between  the  termination  of  one  'case  '  and  the 
development  of  another.  One  fine  morning  we  look  out  upon  our 
paddock  and  find  it  full  of  mushrooms;  and  another,  altho  we 
know  that  the  spore  is  present  just  the  same,  there  is  not  a  mush- 
room to  be  seen.  It  was  the  conditions,  not  the  seed  alone,  that 
made  them  grow'.   And  this  is  a  parable." 


A    GREAT   SCIENTIST    DEAD. 

PROF.  OTHNIEL  CHARLES  MARSH,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, who  has  just  died,  occupied  a  unique  position  among 
American  scientific  men,  in  that  he  was  not  only  a  skilled  scientific 
worker,  but  a  most  generous  giver  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
worked.  The  man  who  gives  and  the  man  who  works  are  usually 
distinct,  but  Professor  Marsh  gave  freely  of  his  wealth  to  advance 
the  cause  for  which  he  himself  constantly  toiled.  We  quote  the 
following  brief  notice  of  his  life  from  The  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  (March  25)  : 

"Othniel  Charles  Marsh,  who  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
March  18,  was  one  of  the  best-known  geologists  in  the  world,  his 
fame  having  long  been  fully  established  by  his  original  researches. 
In  his  especial  branch  he  was  for  years  the  highest  authority,  and 
his  name  is  honored  by  geologists  everywhere. 

"He  was  born  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  October  29,  1831.  In  i860 
he  was  graduated  at  Yale  University,  and  passed  two  years  at  the 
Yale  Scientific  School,  fitting  himself  for  higher  studies  in  natural 
history.  At  first  he  became  most  interested  in  the  study  of  min- 
eralogy, but  soon  devoted  himself  to  the  problems  of  paleontology. 
He  was  fortunate  in  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  reptile  in  the  coal 
formation  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  'Eosaurus  Acadianus,'  which  he 
reconstructed  and  fully  described.  This  gave  him  at  once  posi- 
tive rank  and  recognition  among  scientists. 

"From  1862  to  1865  he  studied  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  geol- 
ogy in  Germany  under  Professor  Ehrenberg  and  other  eminent 
authorities  in  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau. 
During  his  vacations  he  devoted  himself  to  original  investigations 
in  the  Alps  and  in  the  less  known  parts  of  Germany.  By  the 
time  he  had  completed  his  studies  abroad  his  fame  had  become 
firmly  established  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  A  chair 
of  paleontology  was  created  especially  for  him  at  Yale  ;  he  ac- 
cepted it  in  1 866 and  held  it  until  his  death.  During  these  thirty- 
three  years  he  strove  earnestly  and  in  the  most  highly  scientific 
method  to  increase  the  stock  of  facts  about  the  fossil  history  of 
this  continent,  as  well  as  to  multiply  the  means  for  the  careful 
study  and  classification  of  the  specimens  collected.  In  the  latter 
field  his  greatest  benefaction  is  the  establishment  of  the  Peabody 
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Museum  at  Yale.  He  was  the  nephew  of  George  Peabody.  and 
induced  his  uncle  to  give  to  Vale  a  fund  that  should  be  used  for 
the  erection  and  founding  of  a  great  museum  of  natural  history. 
Much  work  had  been  done  on  the  building  and  in  the  collection  of 
specimens,  but  Professor  Marsh  died  before  the  whole  work  was 
the  fund  hail  not  accumulated  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant the  building  of  the  central  structure  and  one  of  the  wings. 
This  will  not  be  possible  for  several  years  yet,  altho  the  fund  is 


audition  to  the  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Heidelberg  in  1SS6, 
and  in  the  same  year  Harvard  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  He  was  a  member  of  the  geological  societies  of  London 
and  Germany  ;  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Science,  and  the  royal  academies  of  Denmark  and 
Belgium.  In  [898  he  was  awarded  the  prize  of  the  French  Aca- 
demic des  Sciences." 
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growing  rapidly  and  the  success  of  the  museum  is  assured.  Until 
it  shall  be  completed  it  will  not  be  possible  to  exhibit  and  use  for 
study  the  great  mass  of  specimens  which  he  had  collected. 

"Professor  Marsh  selected  as  his  special  field  of  study  the  re- 
mains of  extinct  vertebrate  animals,  particularly  those  found  in 
the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  first  expeditions  led  him 
to  places  so  remote  from  the  army  posts,  then  the  vanguard  of 
civilization,  that  they  had  never  been  visited  before  by  white  men. 
In  some  of  his  excursions  be  had  very  narrow  escapes  from  deatli 
at  the  hands  of  savages  or  from  the  exposure  to  the  weather.  He 
used  to  delight  his  classes  at  Yale,  as  well  as  scientific  students 
and  others  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  listen  to  his  lectures  or 
addresses,  by  narrating  many  of  his  adventures  among  the 
Indians. 

"It  was  on  these  expeditions  that  Professor  Marsh  learned  much 
about  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  the  Indians.  He  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  Government  that  finally,  after  a  long  controversy 
with  Secretary  Delano,  led  to  the  retirement  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  redress  of  some  grievances  of  the  red  men.     This  was  in  [875. 

"Iiroi.-    ior  Marsh's  studies  and   investigations  have  brought  to 
light  more  than  one  thousand   new  species  of  extinct  verte 
that  were  known   to  have  existed   in  this  country.      II> 

published  descriptions  of  more  than  three  hundred  of  these,  prm 
cipally  in  papers  in  The  American  Journal oj  Science.  Among 
them  are  a  new  of  birds  with  teeth,  odontoi  nithes,  and 

the  first  known  American  pterodactyles ;  two  new  orders  of  large 
mammals  from  the  1  be   Rocky   Mountains,  the 

tillodontia.    which    seems    to    be    related    to    the   carnivores,    un- 
dents of  elephantine   bulk,  bearing  on   their  head 
•  more  bom -CO  from   the  same  formation,  thl 

hippus,  or  the  earl;,  of   the   modern   horse,  and   t!i- 

batS,  and  marsupials  ever  found   in   this  country.      He 
■':   several   new  families  of  the  dinosaurs,  probably 

ind  animals  yet  discovered 

[arsh  was  elected  president  of  the  American  A 

Advancement  of  Si  ;■  .id  in   [883  | 

of  the  National  Academy  oi  sived  many 

Sties  and  universities.      In 


EXPLOSIONS    FROM     COMMON    SUBSTANCES. 

MANY  serious  explosions  have  been  caused  by  common  sub- 
stances not  generally  known  to  be  explosive  or  by  sub- 
stances that  are  explosive  only  under  special  or  rarely  occurring 
conditions.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  described  in  a  recent  address 
by  Prof.  Charles  E.  Munroe,  printed  in  Science,  March  10.  We 
quote  portions  of  this  address  below.  Professor  Munroe  first 
speaks  of  the  explosive  power  of  finely  powdered  substances,  of 
which  he  says  : 

"  It  is  well  understood  that  the  speed  of  the  combustion  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  comminuting  the  combustible  and  mixing 
it  intimately  with  the  supporter  of  combustion,  and  it  is  also  well 
recognized  that  many  explosions  are  due  solely  to  very  rapid 
combustion  ;  yet  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times,  and 
since  manufacturing  operations  have  come  to  be  carried  on  upon 
a  very  considerable  scale,  that  we  have  had  it  strongly  demon- 
strated that  ordinarily  combustible  solids  might,  when  finely  di- 
vided and  mixed  with  air,  give  rise,  on  ignition,  to  most  violent 
and  disastrous  explosions;  and  it  seems  especially  notable  that 
the  first  well-demonstrated  cases  of  this  kind  should  have  arisen 
from  the  apparently  harmless  operations  attending  the  grinding  of 
grain,  and  the  more  particularly  as  flour  is  not  looked  upon  as  a 
very  readily  combustible  substance  when  compared  with  other 
commonly  used  solids." 

Professor  Munroe  describes  some  of  the  classical  flour-mill  ex- 
plosions, including  those  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1872  and  that 
at  Minneapolis  in  1S78.  In  the  latter  two  millstones  "striking 
fire  "  produced  an  explosion  that  destroyed  large  buildings,  blow- 
ing fragments  to  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  projected  a  column 
of  flame  to  a  height  of  six  hundred  feet.  Of  course  to  produce 
such  an  effect  the  flour  must  be  very  fine,  must  be  thickly  mingled 
with  air,  and  must  be  confined  in  a  closed  space  such  as  the  "ex- 
haust-box "  of  the  mill.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Knowing  the  chemical  composition  of  flour,  we  may  calculate 
approximately  the  mechanical  work  which  a  given  mass  of  flour 
can  perform,  and  find  that  the  contents  of  an  ordinary  sack,  when 
mixed  with  4,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  will  generate  force  enough 
to  throw  2,500  tons  mass  to  a  height  of  100  feet.  If  we  now  con- 
sider the  many  tons  of  flour  there  must  have  been  in  a  mill  such 
as  the  Washburn  'A, '  where  as  much  as  1,000  pounds  of  dust  per 
day  was  collected  from  a  single  pipe,  we  can  readily  comprehend 
how  such  great  destruction  could  be  wrought." 

course  flour  is  not  the  only  powdered  substance  that  will 
explode  thus,  and  the  author  chronicles  similar  explosions  of  dust 
from  oatmeal,  candy,  rice,  malt,  spiee,  sawdust,  and  even 
and  metallic  zinc.  A  curious  kind  of  explosion  is  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  unwitting  production  of  an  explosive  in  the  com- 
pounding of  drugs  or  in  laboratory  work.  The  volatile  hydro- 
carbons are  especially  dangerous,  and  many  disastrous  explosions 
of  benzene  or  other  petroleum  products  have  taken  place  both  on 
land  and  by  sea.  Some  of  these  are  historical.  Says  Pro:' 
Mum 

"Even  where  great  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  accidents 

they  not  infrequently  occur  from  inflammable  substarces  being 

met  with  in  unexpected  places,  or  being  introduced  surreptitiously 
111  admixture  with  harmless  bodies.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  more 
in  this  respect  than  on  passenger  steamships  and  in 
the  naval  service,  yet  eighteen  years  ago  a  series  of  accidents 
occurred  on  board  English  ships,  the  cause  of  which  was  for  a 
time  veiled  in   mystery  and  which,  in   the   then  existing  state  of 
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feeling  consequent  on  the  dynamite  outrages,  aroused  the  gravest 
apprehensions. 

"In  June,  1SS0,  a  violent  explosion  took  place,  without  any 
warning-  or  apparent  cause,  in  the  forepeak  of  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company's  steamer  Coquimbo,  shortly  after  her  arri- 
val in  Valparaiso.  Several  plates  were  blown  out  of  the  bow,  and 
other  structural  damage  was  inflicted,  while  the  ship's  carpenter, 
who  was  the  only  person  apparently  who  would  have  thrown  any 
light  on  the  cause  of  the  accident,  was  killed. 

"This  explosion  was  followed  oil  April  26,  1SS1.  by  a  much 
more  serious  one  on  the  man-of-war  Doterel  (while  at  anchor  off 
Sandy  Point,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan),  through  which  eight 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  lost  their  lives  and 
the  vessel  was  destroyed. 

"In  May  of  the  same  year  an  explosion  of  trifling  character 
happened  on  Her  Majesty's  steamship  Cockatrice,  in  Sheerness 
Dockyard;  while  in  November  one  which  was  sufficiently  severe 
to  kill  two  men,  dangerously  wound  two  more  (one  fatally),  and 
injure  six  others,  besides  doing  much  damage  to  the  ship,  oc- 
curred on  Her  Majesty's  steamship  Triumph,  then  at  Coquimbo. 

"The  first  suggestion  as  to  the  real  cause  of  these  accidents  was 
obtained  in  the  investigation  of  that  on  the  Cockatrice,  when  it 
was  developed  that,  just  previous  to  the  explosion,  a  man  went  into 
the  store-room  with  a  naked  light  which  he  held  close  to  a  small 
can  that  was  uncorked  at  the  time,  and  which  contained  a  prepa- 
ration recently  introduced  into  the  naval  service  (as  a  'drier  '  for 
use  with  paint)  under  the  name  of  '  xerotine  siccative, '  and  that 
this  largely  consisted  of  a  most  volatile  petroleum  product.  As 
it  had  been  issued  without  knowledge  of  this  fact,  instructions 
were  at  once  sent  out  by  the  admiralty  directing  that  it  should 
be  stored  and  treated  with  the  same  precautions  as  turpentine  and 
other  highly  inflammable  liquids  or  preparations ;  and  these  in- 
structions had  but  recently  reached  the  Triumph  when  the  acci- 
dent narrated  happened  to  her.  Inquiry  here  developed  the  fact 
that  the  explosion  originated  in  the  paint-room  through  bringing 
a  lantern  to  a  compartment  in  which  a  leaky  can  of  siccative  had 
been  stored,  and  following  up  this  clew  the  explosions  on  the 
Coquimbo  and  Dottrel  were  fully  and  definitely  proved  to  have 
been  due  to  the  presence  on  board  of  this  same  substance ;  while 
experiments  with  the  material  showed  that  it  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  destructive  effects  observed,  except  perhaps  in 
the  case  of  the  Doterel,  where,  from  the  two  reports  noted  and 
the  other  resemblances  to  the  Regent  Park  explosion,  there  was 
but  little  doubt  that  the  powder  magazine  was  also  exploded." 

These  explosions  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  British 
navy,  for  Professor  Munroe  notes  similar  ones  on  our  own  vessels 
as  well  as  on  the  Cunard  liner  Servia.  The  so-called  "hair- 
dresser's incident,"  where  a  lady  was  fatally  injured  in  London 
by  the  ignition  of  a  hair-wash  containing  petroleum,  is  another 
case  in  point.  Professor  Munroe  notes  that  we  do  not  realize 
how  dangerous  is  the  widespread  distribution  of  such  substances 
in  the  hands  of  retailers  as  solvents,  cleansing  agents,  carbu- 
retters for  vapor- lighting  plants,  etc.  The  ordinary  test  for  car- 
bonic-acid gas  in  old  wells  and  cisterns,  by  lowering  a  lighted 
candle,  has  even  caught  the  lurking  vapors  of  these  dangerous 
liquids  with  disastrous  results.  As  to  illuminating  gas,  every  one 
knows  of  how  many  accidents  it  is  the  cause.  Yet  gas  is  not  ex- 
plosive if  unmixed  with  air.     Says  Professor  Munroe  : 

"There  has  arisen  a  vulgar  opinion  that  illuminating  gas  is  an 
explosive  ;  in  fact,  in  a  recent  case  counsel  cited  opinions  of  courts 
deciding  'gas'  to  be  explosive;  yet  every  chemist  knows  that  it 
is  not  explosive  per  se,  and  that  it  can  not  even  be  made  to  ignite 
unless  in  contact  with  air  or  other  supporter  of  combustion.   .   .   . 

"At  the  bombardment  of  Paris  the  governor  of  the  city  feared 
that  the  gas-holders  of  La  Villette  would  endanger  the  fortifica- 
tions. He  was  assured  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  risk  ;  that 
if  a  projectile  penetrated  a  gas-holder  and  set  fire  to  the  gas  the 
latter  would  only  burn  out  as  a  jet  of  flame,  and  that  there  could 
be  no  such  thing  as  an  explosion,  since  the  constant  pressure 
would  effectually  prevent  any  access  of  air.  Shortly  after  a  shell 
pierced  the  holder  at  Ivry  and  lighted  the  gas.  There  was  a  huge 
jet  c.f  flame  for  eight  minutes ;  the  holder  sank  slowly,  and  all 
was  over.  At  La  Villette  a  shell  penetrated  a  filled  gas-holder 
and  burst  in  the  interior  without  igniting  the  gas.     At  Vaugirard 


another  shell  "ntered,  an        gain  there  was  neither  ignition  nor 
explosion. " 

A  favorite  lurking-place  for  explosive  mixtures  of  illuminating 
gas  and  air  is  in  sewers  ;  hence  the  belief  that  "sewer  gas  "  is  ex- 
plosive, but  Professor  Munroe  assures  us  that  the  mischief-maker 
has  always  leaked  in  from  a  gas-main.  The  most  terrible  gas 
explosions  are  those  that  take  place  in  coal-mines,  and  here  also 
there  must  be  mixture  to  cause  the  disaster. 


The  Number  of  Animals.— "Every  now  and  then,"  says 

La  Science  Jllustree,  "some  naturalist  endeavors  to  make  an  ap- 
proximate numerical  count  of  known  animal  species.  This  kind 
of  attempt  is  surely  not  without  interest,  but  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  its  results  are  very  uncertain.  We  are  far  from  know- 
ing all  species,  and  there  is  yet  a  delightful  prospect  ahead  for 
those  who  love  systematic  zoology  and  for  zoologists  who  bestow 
mutual  honors  by  giving  each  other's  names  to  some  animals 
hitherto  unknown.  As  M.  Trouessart  remarked  to  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  naturalists  at  the  Museum,  to  which  he  presented  his 
'Catalogus  Mammalium'  .  .  .  the  species  of  rodents  known  in 
1880  were  only  970  in  number;  now  they  are  1,900.  The  number 
has  thus  at  least  doubled  in  less  than  twenty  years.  The  num- 
ber of  living  species  of  this  creature  now  known  is  about  1,500, 
divided  among  160  genera.  This  family  is  the  most  numerous  of 
the  class  of  Mammalia. "  —Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  New  Satellite  Of  Saturn.— This  country  has  added  to 
its  already  enviable  record  for  the  discovery  of  satellites.  A  new 
satellite  of  the  planet  Saturn  has  been  discovered  by  Prof .  William 
H.  Pickering,  at  the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  "This  sat- 
ellite," says  7 he  Scientific  slmerican,  "is  three  and  a  half  times 
as  distant  from  Saturn  as  Iapetus,  the  outermost  satellite  hitherto 
known.  The  period  is  about  seventeen  months  and  the  magni- 
tude fifteen  and  a  half.  The  satellite  appears  upon  four  plates, 
taken  at  the  Arequipa  station,  with  the  Bruce  photographic  tele- 
scope. The  last  discovery  among  the  satellites  of  Saturn  was 
made  half  a  century  ago,  in  September.  1848,  by  Prof.  George  P. 
Bond,  at  that  time  director  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

The  Secret  of  Longevity.— A  writer  in  The  Lancet,  January  ax,  says 
that  no  one  has  come  nearer  than  George  Humphrey  to  an  accurate  concep- 
tion of  the  secret  of  longevity.  The  total  number  of  aged  persons  whose 
life  story  was  examined  by  him  was  close  on  1,000,  74  of  whom  were  cen- 
tenarians. His  conclusions  were  these:  "i.  That  the  primary  factor  in  a 
long  life  consists  in  an  inherited  durability  ;  the  vital  machinery  is  wound 
up  to  go  for  a  given  period,  and  but  for  accidents  or  in  spite  of  them  it  will 
go  till  the  time  appointed.  2.  That  an  important  part  of  the  primary  in- 
heritance is  good  digestive  and  nutritive  power.  3.  That  temperance  is 
necessary  in  the  use  of  the  nutritive  functions  both  in  eating  and  drinking 
and  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  food  and  drink.  4.  That  an  energetic  tem- 
perament and  active  habits  conduce  to  longevity." 

"The  Eclipse  committee,  with  Mr.  Simon  Newcomb  as  chairman,  is  now 
gathering  information  regarding  the  intended  observation  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  which  will  occur  in  10,00,  along  the  line  reaching  north- 
east from  New  Orleans  to  Norfolk,  and  thence  across  the  Atlantic  to  Spain 
and  Algeria,"  says  The  Scientific  American.  "The  totality  is  but  brief  in 
duration  ;  still  it  is  expected  that  many  observers  will  take  part,  altho 
fewer  observations  can  be  made  than  if  a  longer  duration  were  available." 
"Observers  will,"  says  The  Nation,  "probably  prefer  the  stations  east  of 
the  Alleghanies,  as  to  the  west  of  those  mountains  the  duration  will  range 
from  1  minute  30  seconds  near  the  mountains  to  1  minute  13  seconds  near 
New  Orleans,  where  the  sun  will  be  much  nearer  the  eastern  horizon.  The 
circular  of  the  committee  invites  the  cooperation  of  astronomers  generally 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken." 

A  Volta  commemoration  is  to  be  held  in  May  next  at  Como,  where  the 
great  electrician  was  born,  and  where  he  died  in  1827,  says  Nature  :  "The 
fetes  at  Como  are  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Volta's  discovery  of  the 
electric  pile,  in  honor  of  which  event  an  exhibition  of  inventions  in  elec- 
tricity will  be  opened  on  May  14,  the  town  contributing  some  500,000  francs 
to  the  preliminary  expenses.  Como  has  always  been  proud  of  its  greatest 
citizen,  and  Volta's  memorials  are  carefully  preserved  in  its  Muzeo  Civico, 
where  can  be  seen  his  first  electric  pile,  many  of  his  scientific  instruments, 
an  electric  pistol,  and  an  electric  lamp  of  his  invention,  besides  many  of 
his  manuscripts,  sketches,  and  designs.  Exhibits  are  announced  from  al 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  a  congress  of  electricians  and  tele- 
graphists will  beheld  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  The  exhibition  buildings  face 
the  lake,  on  which  the  latest  inventions  in  electric  boats  and  launches  will 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  fetes." 
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REORGANIZING    THE    FAITH. 

PRESIDENT    WILLIAM    DE   WITT    HYDE,  of  Bowdoin 
Bge,  lias  a  paper  in   the  current   number  of    The  New 
World  (Chicago)  on  the  "Reorganization  of  the  Faith,"  defining 
mis  the  writer's  conception  of  the  needs 

of  the  Christian  church  at  the  present  day.  In  an  opening  para- 
graph he  thus  sets 
forth  his  view  in  a 
general  way  : 

"The  current 
creed  of  Christen- 
dom is  a  chaos  of 
contradictions. 
T  ruths  and  lies, 
facts  and  fancies, 
intuitions  and  su- 
perstitions, essen- 
tials and  excrescen- 
ces, are  bound  in 
one  bundle  of  tradi- 
tion which  the  hon- 
est believer  finds 
hard  to  s  w  alio  w 
whole,  and  which 
the  earnest  doubter 
is  equally  reluctant 
in  toto  to  reject.  It 
is  high  time  to  at- 
tack this  chaos,  to 
resolve  it  into  its 
elements,  and  to  re- 
organize our  faith  into  a  form  which  shall  at  the  same  time  com- 
mand 'the  assent  of  honest  and  the  devotion  of  earnest  men. 
This  work  can  not  be  done  roughly  with  the  broad  ax.  The 
problem  is  not  mechanical,  but  vital.  One  can  not  chop  the  creed 
in  two,  and  say,  'This  half  is  true,  and  that  is  false.'  We  must 
discover  the  germ  of  life  in  the  old  and  somewhat  decrepit  body 
of  current  tradition,  and  from  that  vital  germ  we  must  breed  the 
fair  and  vigorous  body  of  the  faith  that  is  to  be.  The  new  faith 
will  not  be  a  mechanical  fraction  of  the  old,  whether  large  or 
small.  It  will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
old,  in  new,  fresh,  vigorous,  functional  relationship." 

In  a  subsequent  passage  President  Hyde  endeavors  to  show 
that  the  one  real  and  unalterable  tenet  of  faith,  the  essential  upon 
which  all  should  unite,  is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.      He  says  : 

"An  effective  spiritual  and  social  movement  must  have  a  human 
head,  a  personal  Lord,  a  real  Master.  Such  a  Lord  and  Master 
the  Christian  finds  in  Christ.  In  His  life  and  teaching,  in  His 
character  and  career,  the  will  of  God,  conceived  as  love  to  every 
man  according  to  his  capacity  and  needs,  first  came  to  adequate 
mal  sell-expression  in  human  history.  We  can  distinguish, 
but  we  can  not  separate,  the  movement  from  the  man,  the  art 
from  the  master,  the  life  from  the  soul  that  lives  it.  The  man  or 
the  church  that  presumes  to  separate  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God 
from  loyalty  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  sure  to  become  as 
:i  and  amateurish  as  the  novice  in  any  art  or  science  who 
ventures  to  disregard  the  best  that  has  been  done  before  him,  and 
to  set  up  on  his  own  account.  For  man  or  church,  the  measure 
of  devotion  and  love  and  worship  to  Jesus  Christ  is  the  accurate 

and  infallible  measure  of  practical  power,  not  perhaps  in  enter- 
•  iii-tie  sensibilities  <»f  the  cultivated  few,  but  cer- 
tainly in  molding  and  transforming  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  plan  masses  of  mankind.    .    .    .    To  deny  divinity  to  Christ  is 
•    all   divinity  whatsoever  to  the  far- off  shadowy  realms 
!  inquiry.      If  the  flesb  and  blood  of  the  man  whose 
and  drink   it  was  to  do  the  v.  ill   of  God    be   not  divine,  then 
■  •!'  faith  in  a  living  God  are  numbered,  and  the  f< 
the:.  the  door  to  carry  oul  the  corp 

"Tii  argument  for  the  divinity  ol  Christ  Isveryslm- 
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ssion  of  love.     Therefore  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  our  in- 
terpreter of  the  Divine,  our  vision  of  the  Father." 

In  an  editorial  comment  on  this  utterance,  Zion' s  Her  aid 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  Boston)  says  : 

"Can  not  our  friends  who  are  so  apprehensive  of  change  in  in- 
herited notions  see  that  if  Jesus  Christ  is  left  in  this  large,  con- 
centric, dominating,  saving  way,  no  essential  is  lost?  And  will 
they  not  gladly  accept  the  needed  modification  in  non-essentials 
if  thereby  they  make  it  possible  for  the  honest  doubter,  the  puz- 
zled, eager ' Thomas, '  to  believe,  and  become  an  intensely  loyal 
disciple  of  Jesus  Christ? 

"And  can  not  those  who  have  overaccentuated  the  expected 
change  in  the  system  of  doctrine  apprehend  the  truth  that  there 
can  be  no  change  in  the  person  of  Jesus — that  their  supreme  obli- 
gation is  to  love,  obey,  and  serve  Him?  Will  they  not  awaken 
from  then  delusion  and  become  personally  loyal  to  a  personal 
Savior  as  an  unchangeable  obligation  and  privilege?  Here  is  the 
via  media, " 


"AWAY   FROM    ROME!"  A  NEW  EVANGELICAL 
MOVEMENT    IN    AUSTRIA. 

ONE  of  the  most  noteworthy  phenomena  in  current  religious 
ups  and  downs  is  the  movement  among  the  German  Roman 
Catholics  of  Austria  in  favor  of  a  separation  from  the  mother 
church  and  a  union  with  the  Protestant  or  the  Old  Catholic  com- 
munion. This  agitation,  wdiich  has  adopted  as  its  party  cry  the 
words  "Los  von  Rome!"  (Away  from  Rome),  has,  particularly 
in  northern  Bohemia,  caused  a  considerable  contingent  of  German 
Roman  Catholics  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their  church.  The 
movement  is  the  outcome  of  the  political  turmoil  caused  by  antag- 
onistic racial  interests  that  has  been  shaking  Austria  from  center 
to  circumference  for  months  past.  It  is  recognized  on  all  hands 
that  these  conversions  are  all  for  political  reasons  and  not  from 
religious  motives.  For  this  reason,  even  prominent  Protestant 
journals,  such  as  the  Leipsic  Kirchenxeitung,  are  making  haste 
slowly  to  encourage  the  movement,  while  in  evangelical  circles 
in  general  the  conviction  is  fixed  that  it  can  result  in  permanent 
good  only  if  directed  in  the  right  channel.  The  Catholic  journals 
do  not  seem  to  be  particularly  worried  over  the  matter,  recogni- 
zing quite  correctly  the  fact  that  the  German  Catholics  are  fighting 
the  interests  of  the  church  at  Rome  in  Austria  because  they  think 
the  clericals  have  been  using  their  influence  against  German  in- 
terests. An  article  on  the  subject  appears  in  the  Christliche 
Wilt  (No.  10)  by  a  high  prelate  in  the  Protestant  church  of  Aus- 
tria. This  "Impartial  Observer,"  as  he  calls  himself,  states  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : 

In  Austria  in  recent  years  the  political  and  national  problems 
have  assumed  also  religious  and  social  phases.  In  respect  to  re- 
ligious matters  developments  in  this  empire  have  passed  through 
unique  stages.  Altho  the  overwhelming  majority  are  adherents 
of  the  Catholic  church,  there  has  all  along  been  among  these  peo- 
ple a  pronounced  anti-Roman  tendency.  The  Czechs  have  never 
forgotten  that  they  lost  their  independence  through  Rome.  The 
Hungarians  combat  most  decidedly  every  influence  from  without. 
The  Germans  in  several  of  the  crown  lands  are  still  strongly 
under  the  Influence  of  the  liberal  Josephine  traditions.  If  now 
the  cry  is  heard  among  the  German  Roman  Catholics  of  Austria, 
"Away  from  Rome!"  this  is  nothing  new  or  surprising;  in  fact 
it  is  characteristically  Austrian.  After  the  proclamation  of  the 
Infallibility   decree    in    1870,    the   Old-Catholic    movement    made 

phenomenal  progress  in  northern   Bohemia.     The  young  I 
leader,  Sladkowsky,  in  this  agitation  in  favor  of  a  union  with  the 
Greek   church,  found   for  a   long   time  many  adherents,  and  for 
decades  Protestants  have  won   the  majority  of  the  children   born 
in  mixed  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

In  general,  the  Austrian   is  ready  t«>  Change  his  religious  pro- 
lessii.n  quite  readily.     In  such  eases  he  does  not  think  of  religious 
doubts  or  debates,   of  inner  spiritual   struggles,    ami  chain 
convictions;   but  any  outward  cause,  such  as  marriage  with  a  per- 
son of  a  different  confession,  a  quarrel  with  the  priest,  and  the 
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like,  will  end  in  a  change  of  confession.  Neither  the  losing  nor 
the  winning  party  regard  such  a  change  as  a  great  matter.  In 
Austria  these  things  are  not  considered  as  so  much  an  affair  of 
conscience,  and  in  Hungary  such  changes  are  usually  for  utili- 
tarian purposes. 

And  the  talk  about  change  is  even  much  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  changes  themselves.  Especially  is  the  German  Austrian 
loud  anil  long  in  the  declamations  against  the  authorities  of 
church  and  state  ;  but  he  is  not  a  man  of  action  to  carry  out  his 
threats.  He  is  the  product  of  an  education  that  a  policy-govern- 
ing state  has  been  exercising  for  hundreds  of  years,  according  to 
which  the  common  man  is  permitted  to  declaim  against  church 
and  state  as  much  as  he  pleases,  if  only  he  does  not  put  to  prac- 
tise what  he  preaches.  The  traditions  of  the  Government  are 
older  and  more  powerful  than  the  agitation  of  any  single  genera- 
tion. Thus  it  happens  that  the  Catholic  Austrian  talks  a  good 
deal  about  "becoming  Evangelical,"  but,  as  a  rule,  this  ends  the 
matter. 

Now  again  the  cry  "Away  from  Rome  !  "  is  heard,  and  this  time 
louder  than  for  many  years.  The  cause  and  occasion  of  the  whole 
agitation  is  purely  political,  and  is  recognized  on  all  hands  as 
such.  The  end  in  view  is  to  prevent  the  Slavic  element  from  se- 
curing control  of  the  church  and  the  clericals  from  getting  abso- 
lute dominion  over  the  schools.  This  end  will  not  be  attained. 
The  very  fact  that  the  question  has  been  transferred  from  the 
political  sphere,  where  it  belongs,  to  the  religious,  where  it  does 
not,  will  insure  the  failure  of  the  movement.  #This  agitation  has 
many  points  of  similarity  with  the  German  Catholics  and  the  free 
religious  movements  in  Germany  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  which 
the  liberal  element  in  the  church  sought  neutral  ground  for  its 
operations ;   but  these  two  were  a  failure. 

In  Austria  the  present  movement  has  no  support  among  the 
real  leaders  in  the  church.  The  Catholic  clergy,  the  nobility,  the 
educated  men,  the  organized  labor  societies,  the  women,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  certain  liberal 
sections,  who  for  political  reasons  are  antagonizing  the  prelates 
and  the  policy  of  the  church.  Church  history  teaches  that  agita- 
tions of  this  kind  end  disastrously ;  the  masses  will  not  leave  the 
church  and  convictions  of  their  birth.  A  careful  observer,  study- 
ing the  movement  in  the  light  of  history  and  of  facts,  can  reach 
no  other  conclusion  than  the  conviction  that  the  number  of  con- 
versions from  the  Roman  Catholic  church  under  the  spell  of  the 
cry  "  Los  von  Rome  1"  will  be  few  and  far  between.  A  few  thou- 
sand will  be  the  highest  figures  to  be  expected,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  the  Protes- 
tant church.  This  church  in  Austria  is  not  in  a  condition,  exter- 
nally or  internally,  to  assimilate  in  a  healthy  manner  a  contingent 
that  would  come  to  it  in  large  numbers  from  the  Church  of  Rome 
from  such  motives.  No  permanent  good  results  can  be  expected 
from  this  new  propaganda. —  Translation  made  J  or  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


AN     ARGUMENT   AGAINST  ZIONISM. 

THE  Reform  Advocate  (Chicago),  published  "in  the  interests 
of  Reform  Judaism "  and  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emil  G- 
Hirsch,  denounces  Zionism,  or  the  movement  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  as  ridiculous,  "so  far  as  it  is  not  tainted 
with  scheming  selfishness. "  Referring  to  the  argument  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Jews  by  birth  has  in  all  civilized  countries  been 
away  from  Judaism,  The  Advocate  says  : 

"Certainly  all  except  confirmed  pessimists,  and  pessimists  espe- 
cially whose  attitude  of  despair  is  the  result  of  cynic  discourtesy 
innate  in  their  nature  or  is  due  to  rankling  disappointment  be- 
cause the  world  refuses  to  take  them  at  their  own  valuation,  have 
good  cause  to  believe  that  Judaism  has  of  late,  even  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  Jews  have  least  to  suffer  from  antisemitism,  shown 
most  remarkable  signs  of  healthy  rejuvenation.  The  movement 
toward  the  baptismal  font  has  been  checked  in  the  very  Germany 
that  is  least  inclined  to  go  daft  on  Zionism  and  has  therefore  pro- 
voked Nordau's  torrents  of  abusive  criticism.  Men  who  only  two 
decades  ago  would  have  dreamed  as  readily  of  jumping  into  the 
Niagara  as  to  stand  as  candidates  for  offices  of  trust  and  honor  in 
a  Jewish  congregation,  have  been  eager  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of 
their  coreligionists  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere." 


As  for  the  statement  that  the  Jewish  state  in  Palestine  is  in- 
tended only  for  the  Jews  who  are  now  living  under  laws  depriving 
them  of  their  civil  rights,  as  in  Russia,    The  AdvOt  ate  replies  : 

"Hut  with  the  concession  to  the  Jews  in  America  of  their  con- 
tinued residence  here,  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  will  the 
reerection  of  a  Jewish  political  state  have  the  effect  of  saving 
American  Judaism?  If  the  argument  does  not  border  on  the 
ridiculous,  pray  what  does  it  mean?  One  who  has  not  lost  tin: 
power  to  reason  logically  will  on  the  contrary  hold  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  state  will  have  the  effect  to  hasten  the  disin 
tegration  of  Judaism  as  a  religion.  There  be  some  who  have 
prayed  for  this  final  catastrophe  and  have  delighted  in  its  con- 
templation these  many  years.  But  others  do  not  feel  that  the 
gratification  of  these  pessimists'  long  anticipated  desire  to  crow 
over  Judaism's  final  doom,  is  reason  enough  for  them  to  chime  in 
with  every  groan  or  imitate  every  grin  of  the  noble  self-constituted 
undertakers  and  funeral  directors  of  our  religion.  They  will  not 
resolve  that  Judaism  has  passed  through  its  many  crises  and  per- 
secutions for  no  other  end  than  to  declare  itself  bankrupt  and  to 
name  Messrs.  Nordau  and  Herzl,  or  some  other  Zionist  of  local 
fame,  as  the  assignees." 


THE   FACE   OF  CHRIST. 

MISS  KATE  P.  HAMPTON  went  recently  to  several  of 
the  leading  clergymen  of  New  York  with  the  question  : 
"Does  the  face  of  Christ,  as  depicted  in  ancient  and  modern  art, 
realize  your  idea  of  a  strong  face  ?"  In  most  cases  the  answer  she 
received  was  negative.  Two  conspicuous  exceptions  are  interest- 
ing. Archbishop  Corrigan  replied  briefly,  "Certainly  it  does, 
certainly."  The  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.  ("Ian  Maclaren"), 
stated  his  conviction  that  "the  holiness  in  Jesus's  face  is  strength, 
and  redeems  it  from  any  shadow  of  weakness."  From  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  who  answered  the  question  more  lengthily  in  wri- 
ting, we  quote  in  part  {The  Outlook,  April  i).  The  Rev.  Robert 
R.  Booth,  D.D.,  LL. D.  (Presbyterian)  wrote: 

"The  question  of  the  impression  of  strength  in  the  current  pic- 
tures of  the  face  of  Christ  involves  also  the  inquiry  whether  there 
is  reason  to  attribute  any  authenticity  to  the  type  which  such  pic- 
tures represent ;  for  if  they  are  merely  imaginary,  there  can  be 
little  interest  in  such  an  inquiry.  Upon  this  primary  question  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  a  good  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  by  a 
recent  work  entitled  'Rex  Regum,'  by  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  London, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  show  that  from  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Christian  era  there  has  been  a  succession  of  sketches,  more  or  less 
carefully  made,  which  all  present  the  face  of  Christ  in  a  manner 
strikingly  suggestive  of  a  well-known  and  distinct  original.  Soma 
of  these  I  have  seen  in  the  Catacombs,  and  in  the  old  churches  of 
Ravenna,  and  also  in  the  work  of  the  eleventh  century  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Monreale  in  Sicily. 

"If  we  take  for  granted  the  resemblance  which  this  continuous 
line  of  sketches  seems  to  imply,  the  question  which  you  suggest 
is  one  of  great  interest.  For  myself,  I  should  be  inclined  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative.  The  impression  of  strength  is  less  present 
than  that  of  sweetness  and  light. " 

From  the  answer  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick  (Unitarian) 
we  quote  : 

"I  could  answer  the  question  in  one  word,  'No.'  I  do  not 
think  the  Christ  face  in  Christian  art,  early  or  modern,  a  strong 
face.  But  sometimes  it  is,  I  think,  very  beautiful — in  Thor- 
waldsen's  bust,  for  example.  The  majority  of  the  paintings  (and 
I  have  seen  hundreds  in  the  European  galleries)  suggest  a  person- 
ality almost  as  lackadaisical  and  gelatinous  as  the  literary  Christ 
in  General  Wallace's 'Ben-Hur. '  Titian's  representation  in  the 
picture  where  He  is  answering  the  woman  with  a  piece  of  money 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  best,  but  far  from  satisfactory.  (By  the 
way,  it  is  an  interesting  idea  that  the  conventional  Christ  face  is 
formed  upon  some  early  bust  of  Plato.) 

"Of  American  attempts.  Carpenter's  was  very  noble  and  beau 
tiful,  but  its  colossal  size  only  aggravated  its  lack  of  strength, 
while  William  Page's  was  mushy  in  its  sensuous  ar.d  emotional 
softness.     Tissot  and  Munkacsy  do  not  break  with  the  conven- 
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tional    type.     Meantime  many  faces  of  the  infant  Jesus  are  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  the  Sistme  at  the  head;    and   Murillo's  little 
,i   the   National  Gallery  and   Holman  Hunt's  Jesus  in  the 
Temple  are  all  I  could  desire.      I  remember  that  Mr.  George  Wil- 
.  I  the  idea  that  Hunt  tried  to  develop  the  baby  of 
Madonna  into  a  boy  of  twelve.     With  a  new  Ben 
the   unqualified   humanity   of  Jesus,   we   shall   be   more   likely,  I 
think,  to  gi  t  some  representation  of  Him  in  art  that  will  be  more 
v  what  it  ought  to  be." 

Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil,  D.D.,  said:   "I  have  never  seen  apic- 
al the  be.:  Savior  of  the  world  in  which  strength  was 
a  marked  feature,  or  even  indicated." 

The  Rev.  Percy  S.  Grant  (Protestant  Episcopal)  answered  that 
the  traditional  face  of  Christ  in  art  did  not  seem  to  him  a  strong 
but  that  we  should  not  expect  to  find  in  it  strength  accord- 
nig  to  our  common   definition,  the  strength  due  to  competition 
and  struggle.      He  said  : 

"The  kind  of  strength  of  character  that  we  are  most  familiar 
with  is  that  which  is  developed  by  the  force  of  a  competitive  civ- 
ilization. Among  college  athletes,  among  soldiers,  young  busi- 
ness men,  and  even  city  Toughs  we  find  this  typical  modern  strong 
face.  It  is  resolute,  determined,  firm.  In  middle  life  such  faces 
pi  to  become  stern.  In  old  age  they  are  fierce,  as  Glad- 
was  called,  or  they  are  hard. 

"  But  Jesus  took  no  part  in  the  competitive  life  of  His  time,  and 
He  lived  when  competition  was  not  as  strenuous  as  to-day.  He 
fulfilled  Isaiah's  prophecy,  '  He  did  not  cry  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause 
ice  to  be  heard  in  the  street.'  We  should  not  expect,  then, 
the  face  of  Jesus  to  be  strong  according  to  our  common  definition. 
Neither  did  His  character  unfold  through  temptation — that  is  to 
say,  as  the  average  man  understands  temptation.  The  tempta- 
tions in  the  wilderness  were  either  typical  or  they  were  local. 
Jesus's  li:"e  was  not  spent  in  resisting  evil,  but  in  realizing  the 
good.  His  character  developed,  therefore,  more  as  a  woman's 
character  develops — in  innocence,  sweetness,  and  love.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  to  expect  the  Christ  face  to  exhibit  moral  struggle. 
Nor  can  we  look  for  that  sadness  which  creeps  into  the  eyes  of 
great  men  who  die  without  accomplishing  the  reforms  upon  which 
they  set  their  hearts.  It  is  true  that  Jesus  was  cut  off  and  thwarted 
in  His  earthly  career,  but  He  could  see  the  accomplishment  of 
His  purpose  in  its  apparent  defeat.  The  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him  must  have  robbed  His  face  of  melancholy,  of  weary  endur- 
ance, and  of  hopelessness. 

"The  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  had  spiritual  power  that 
was  as  elemental  as  the  power  of  God,  flowing  indeed  from  the 
same  source.  We  have  no  conception  of  a  face  that  could  match 
such  a  nature.  The  face  of  Christ  in  art  will  always,  therefore, 
be  disappointing." 

From  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D.,  president  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Miss  Hampton  received  the  following  an- 
swer : 

"The  question  is  one  which  I  steadily  answer  in  ine  negative 
as  I  study  the  well-known  ancient  delineations  of  our  Lord's 
COUntei  am  e  and  those  which  have  so  abundantly  appeared  in 
connection  with  modern  art.      None  of  them  approaches  that  ideal 

ption  of  His  countenance  which  is  present  in  my  mind  as  a 
devout  believer  in  His  unique  personality  as  the  God-man.     If 

1  '  were  only  a  man,   I  Bee   no  reason  why  the  great  artists  of 

the  centuries    could   not  satisfy   our   noblest   thought  concerning 

lersonal  appearance;   but  because  of  that  infinite  element  of 

•  which   blends  with   His  manhood,  no  human  hand  lias  yet 

to  accomplish  what  I  must  believe  to  be  an  impossible 

types  of  the  Christ  face  constantly  dis- 
appoint me  by  the  lines  of  weakness  and  morbid  emotionalism 
which  enter  into  the  pictuit 

ev.  David  H.  Greer,  l>.i>.  <  Protestant  Episcopal) 

"In   reply  to  your  q  ■ncerning  the  face  of  Christ  in  an 

cient  and  modern  art.  I  j  that  do  representation  of  it 

with  which  I  am  familiar  is  satisfactory  to  me.      In  the  attempt  to 

vine,  the  artist  in  a  •  has  simply  made  it 

Rev.  William  Wilmerding  Moir  (Protestant  Episcopal)  an- 
on to  give  some 


reasons  why  the  work  of  art  should  not  be  satisfactory  on  this 
subject : 

"In  the  first  place,  no  representation  is  given  us  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, in  any  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  our  Lord's  life,  of  how  He 
looked. 

"  The  early  disciples  of  our  Lord  did  not  dare  to  give  any  repre- 
sentation of  how  He  looked.  He  was  too  near  to  them,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  and  they  understood  so  well  the  meaning 
of  the  spiritual  face  which  He  turned  toward  them.  If  they  had 
to  represent  Him,  it  was  as  a  Lamb,  or  by  the  sacred  symbols  of 
His  name  :  the  Chi  Rho,  or  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  or  by  the  Holy 
I  Jove  of  His  baptism,  or  by  the  Cross  on  which  He  died. 

"The  centuries  which  followed  were  filled  with  persecutions, 
and  upon  the  cross  the  poor  persecuted  ones,  in  their  representa- 
tions in  art,  place  a  representation  of  our  Lord.  Most  of  them 
are  horrible  and  grotesque,  but  so  were  their  lives  and  their  deaths  ; 
and  they  were  the  closest  approach  that  they  could  get  to  what 
they  needed  ;  but  doubtless  they  always  fell  short  of  their  real 
need ;  and  as  the  dying  martyr  placed  the  crucifix  to  His  lips.  He 
closed  His  eyes  and  only  felt  the  spiritual  Christ. 

"The  Middle  Ages  gave  birth  to  the  'Madonna  and  Child,'  but, 
beautiful  as  is  the  baby  face  in  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  medi- 
eval artists,  none  of  them  could  have  satisfied  the  longings  of  the 
human  heart. 

"The  present  age's  art  and  life  alike  have  given  us  the  divine 
comrade.  Hofmann  and  Tissot,  and  other  great  men,  have  striven 
as  best  they  could  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  the  human  heart,  by 
giving  us  a  friendly,  kindly  human  being  as  their  gift  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  ;  but  none  of  these  are  what  we  long  for.  None  of 
these  realize  our  idea  of  the  strength  that  we  would  see  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Because,  taking  in  its  entirety  the  verse  which 
I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter — 'God,  who  commanded 
the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined  in  our  hearts,  giving 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,'  it  is  impossible  for  human  art  to  give  to  the  world  a  cor- 
rect or  satisfactory  representation  of  the  Christ 

"  If  it  had  been  well  for  us  to  have  such  a  representation,  God 
would  not  have  left  His  Son  without  a  witness  ;  but  it  was  that  our 
hearts  might  be  lifted  above  the  earthly  and  human  to  the  heav- 
enly and  the  divine,  that  He  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  beyond  the  painter's  brush  or  the  sculptor's 
chisel.  " 

The  answer  from  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  (Presbyterian)  was 
an  emphatic  negative.     He  said  : 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  estimation,  the  artistic  re- 
productions of  the  Christ  face  are  weak — not  only  disappointing, 
inn  repulsive.  I  never  see  a  pictured  face  of  Christ  that  does  not 
contradict  my  sense  of  the  divine  ;  such  faces  make  me  ache  in 
Sympathy  with  the  futile  strain  made  by  the  artist  to  do  the  im- 
possible. They  are  so  loaded  with  traces  of  debility  that  they 
constrain  me  to  pity  the  Son  of  God  far  more  than  to  revere  Him. 
They  show  me  manhood,  not  Godhood,  and  manhood,  too.  on 
the  side  of  debility — pure  spirit  and  devout,  but  tempted,  dis- 
tressed, tired,  and  mortal.  They  are  suggestive  of  holiness,  but 
of  dependent  holiness;  and  with  me.  at  least,  discourage  the 
spirit  ot  worship  a  great  deal  more  than  they  promote  it." 

From  Bishop  Potter  (Protestant  Episcopal)  the  question  drew 
the  following  reply  : 

"There  can  be  but  one  answer,  I  should  imagine,  to  your  ques- 
tion. No  artistic  representation  assuming  to  depict  the  features 
and  expression  of  Jesus  Christ  could  be  other,  both  to  the  artist 
and  to  others,  than  a  disappointment.  It  is  not  in  art,  which  is 
human  (and  bound,  therefore,  by  human  limitation),  to  depict 
the  divine  —  nor.  indeed,  to  imagine  it.  Kssays  m  that  direction, 
as  1  am  familiar  with  them,  have  always  seemed  to  me, 
however  interesting,  weak  and  inadequate.  Jesus,  as  Frederick 
Robertson  has  strikingly  put  it,  included  not  only  the  two  natures, 
(bid's  and  man's,  but  our  two  natures,  man's  and  woman's.      Art 

has  of  ten  essayed  to  express  this;   but  it  has  issued,  so  far  as  I 

know  of  such  endeavors,  in  feebleness  and  mere  femininity. 
"  In  one  word,  the  task  is  too  large  for  art.  " 


ft   Unit   there   arc   thirl  v-one    Cat  nolle  peers  in   Rutland, 
'      Miotic    lords    who   are    also  peers,  fifty-rive   Catholic  baronets, 
ktbolic  mem  ben  of  the  privy  council,  three  Catholic  members 
of  t lie  House  of  Common!  for  England,  and  sixt  v. nine  f  r  Ireland. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE    UNITED   STATES   AND   GERMANY. 

THE  German  Government,  collectively  as  well  as  individ- 
ually, continues  to  deny  the  rumors  of  Germany's  un- 
friendly attitude  toward  this  country,  and  to  insist  that  such 
tales  emanate  from  no  better  source  than  the  press  agencies  upon 
which  our  papers  are  dependent  for  foreign  news.  The  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  have  also  on  several  oc- 
casions formed  a  subject  for  discussion  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  expressed  himself  as  follows  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  by  Lieber,  the  leader  of  the  Center  (Roman 
Catholic)  Party  : 

"I  believe  that  honesty  and  fair  dealing  is  the  best  policy  be- 
tween two  strong  and  powerful  nations,  and  also  the  best  remedy 
against  real  or  imaginary  causes  for  estrangement.  Let  me  say, 
then,  first  of  all,  that  the  relations  between  our  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  never  been  other  than 
friendly.  .  .  .  I  see  no  point  where  our  interests  need  be  opposed 
to  each  other.  .  .  .  Public  opinion  in  Germany  does  not  be- 
grudge the  United  States  the  fruit  of  victory.  At  the  same  time 
we  can  not  withhold  from  brave  and  sorely  beset  Spain  our  sym- 
pathy. This  sympathy  with  the  'under  dog  '  would  hardly  have 
been  misunderstood  had  it  not  been  used,  in  the  most  perfidious 
manner,  by  certain  foreign  press  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  sow- 
ing dissension.  .  .  .  We  are  united  to  America  by  millions  of  our 
countrymen,  who,  while  they  are  true  to  their  new  home,  have 
not  forgotten  their  Fatherland.  .  .  .  We  have  no  wish  to  see  these 
bonds  severed,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they  shall  not  be 
severed. " 

Prince  Anton  of  Radziwill,  quoted  by  the  Paris  Liberie  as 
having  expressed  the  opinion  that  Europe  must  unite  against 
America,  declared  that  this  is  fiction  pure  and  simple.  As  a  wit- 
ness was  present  when  the  enterprising  reporter  of  the  Liber  te 
accosted  the  prince,  the  paper  has  not  even  "the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  "  on  its  side.  Wide  publicity  is  given  in  Germany  to  any 
proof  of  the  fairness  of  the  American  authorities.  Thus  the 
Correspondent,  Hamburg,  relates  the  following  : 

"An  American  paper  *  published  in  Manila  accused  the  Ger- 
mans of  that  city  of  assisting  the  Tagales.  The  German  consul 
pointed  this  out  to  General  Otis.  The  American  commander, 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  consul's  complaint,  provided  an 
effective,  if  somewhat  radical,  remedy.  He  simply  stopped  the 
publication  of  the  paper  until  the  editor  promised  to  cease  his 
groundless  attacks.  This  promise,  together  with  an  apology,  was 
printed  in  the  first  number  of  the  paper  that  was  allowed  to  ap- 
pear. The  Germans  expressed  themselves  satisfied.  All  this 
happened  before  the  United  States  officially  undertook  to  protect 
the  Germans;  it  proves,  therefore,  that  the  American  authorities 
in  Manila  intend  to  forcibly  oppose  anti-German  demonstrations." 

But  the  German  Government  will  not  allow  its  servants  to  re- 
main under  suspicion  even  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  us.  The 
London  Times  spread  the  report,  supposed  to  come  from  the 
United  States,  that  Admiral  Diederichs  was  replaced  by  Prince 
Henry  because  the  former  is  unpopular  with  the  Americans,  and 
the  Associated  Press  built  upon  this  report  the  theory  of  an  offi- 
cial acknowledgment  of  the  rumor  that  Admiral  Diederichs  had 
been  unfriendly  to  Dewey.  But  this  also  is  officially  denied  in 
Germany.  "May  the  American  sailors  never  have  worse  times 
than  they  had  in  the  society  of  the  Germans  in  Manila,"  says  the 
Politischen  Nachrichten.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  Prince 
Henry  is  just  as  likely  to  form  a  subject  for  anti- German  para- 
graphs. 

Another  item  coming  from  America  rubbed  the  Germans  the 
wrong  way.     It  was  to  the  effect  that  President  McKinley  would 

*Presumably  The  American,  Manila,  of  whose  conduct  in  this  respect  the 
German  press  has  repeatedly  complained.—  Editor  of  The  Literary 
Digest. 


not  inform  Congress  with  regard  to  the  threatened  interference  of 
Germany,  as  all  documents  relating  to  the  matter  had  been  re- 
moved. This,  say  the  German  papers,  is  merely  an  attempt  of 
the  anti-German  agitators  to  "save  their  face."  The  National 
Zeitung,  Berlin,  remarks: 

"Consideration  for  Germany  need  not  prevent  the  publication 
of  any  document,  for  the  threatened  interference  of  Germany  in 

the  Philippines  question  never  existed.  We  dare  say  that  such  in- 
terference only  existed  in  the  imagination  of  such  American  dip- 
lomats as  Mr.  Woodford,  even  with  regard  to  other  powers." 

That  an  agitation  against  American  imports  is  carried  on  by  the 
classes  mostly  hit  by  our  competition  is  true,  and  the  German 
cattle  farmer  is  not  slow  in  exploiting  our  own  crusade  against 
"embalmed  beef"  to  suit  his  purposes.  But  the  Government 
wants  no  tariff  war,  altho  recent  legislation  has  supplied  the 
technical  weapons  for  it.  "If  you  want  a  tariff  war,"  said  von 
Biilow  in  the  Reichstag,  "you  don't  need  me.  My  office  boy  ;s 
competent  to  start  it ;  it  does  not  require  diplomacy." 

Here  and  there  a  few  journals  declare  that  Germany  can  not 
continue  to  talk  of  peace  when  the  United  States  press  is  so 
pleased  wiLh  the  prospect  of  war.  This  current  is,  however, 
scarcely  noticeable  and  is  as  yet  confined  to  a  few  comic  papers. 
Jugend,  Munich,  compares  Uncle  Sam  to  Falstaff,  who  brags  of 
having  pierced  a  champion  already  dead,  and  who  needs  a  drub- 
bing. 

The  British  papers  on  the  whole  are  very  much  surprised  that 
"a  third  party"  should  be  suspected  of  being  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  an  estrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, and  none  of  them  know  who  that  party  is.  Many  of  them 
are  gratified  to  hear  that  Germany  is  friendly  to  us.  The  Glas- 
gow Evening  News  says  that,  if  the  Germans  are  peaceably  in- 
clined, it  is  simply  because  they  know  they  would  be  beaten,  as 
Great  Britain  would  have  assisted  us  if  any  one  had  intended  to 
interfere.  The  London  Morning  Post  thinks  it  necessary  to  lec- 
ture us  in  a  friendly  sort  of  way.     It  says  : 

"Since  the  formal  declaration  of  neutrality  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Hispano-American  war,  Germany's  attitude  in  this  matter  has 
been  marked  by  complete  diplomatic  correctness.  It  is  true  that, 
like  Cato,  she  never  displayed  any  particular  enthusiasm  for  the 
winning  cause.  .  .  .  Her  judgment,  however,  remained  unaf- 
fected. Every  speech  from  the  throne  which  has  been  delivered 
in  the  interval  repeated  with  a  perfectly  good  conscience  that  her 
neutral  policy  was  unchanged ;  and  the  Foreign  Office  of  Berlin 
on  no  occasion  found  any  difficulty  in  reassuring  opinion  at 
Washington  as  to  the  loyalty  of  its  acts.  Still,  the  Germans  have 
been  the  object  of  constant  suspicion  on  the  American  side.  .  .  . 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  entering  on  a  new  and  ex- 
tended career,  must  dissociate  itself  from  '  the  policy  of  pin-pricks  ' 
which  it  has  hitherto  adopted  toward  Germany.  It  is  a  policy 
which  is  unworthy  of  its  dignity  and  inimical  to  its  own  future 
interests.  As  sellers  and  buyers  in  one  another's  markets  the 
two  nations  have  interests  in  common  ;  and  in  more  than  one 
diplomatic  instance — notably  in  the  Samoan  Islands — they  are 
partners  to  the  same  contract.  In  these  circumstances  neither 
can  afford  to  harbor  a  baseless  suspicion  of  the  other's  good  faith." 

The  Daily  News,  London,  says  : 

"There  never  has  been  friction  between  the  governments,  so 
we  are  given  to  understand,  and  we  are  ready  to  believe  it. 
There  has  been  friction  between  the  peoples — so  much  is  officially 
admitted  at  least.  But  Baron  Biilow  can  not  make  that  admission 
without  a  qualifying  reference  to  the  foreign  newspapers,  and  to 
their  misrepresentations  of  a  'biased  and  perfidious  '  kind.  This 
is  a  pity,  because  the  foreigner  really  did,  and  could  have,  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  It  would  be  more  honest  to  say  that  German 
public  opinion  made  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  backing  the 
wrong  horse. " 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  points  out  that  France  also  has 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  as  suspicion  is  directed  against  her  by 
the  "third  party."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  certain  Captain  Maxse, 
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in  The  National  Review,  declares  that  France  was  ready  to  lead 
an  anti-American  combination,  but  Germany  would  not  join 
unless  the  cooperation  of  Great  Britain  was  secured.  Nothing  is 
offered  in  proof  of  the  assertion.—  Translation s  made  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SIR    WILFRID     LAURIER    AND    THE 
TION    PLEBISCITE. 


PROHIB1 


THE  Canadian  Prohibitionists  are  not  satisfied  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Government  that  their  majority  is  too  small  to 
warrant  legislation  in  their  favor.  They  mean  to  carry  the  mat- 
ter into  Parliament,  cancel  their  contract  with  the  Liberals,  and 
advertise  for  bids  from  the  Conservatives.  Apart  from  the  ques- 
tion which  was  to  have  been  decided  by  the  plebiscite  last  fall, 
but  which  has  really  been  left  a  very  open  one,  the  subject  is  of 
political  interest.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  argues  in  the  main,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Votes  for  Prohibition,  278,487;  voted  against,  264.571.  The 
electorate  to  which  the  question  was  put  comprised  1,233,349 
voters.  Hence  only  a  trifle  over  one  fifth  advocated  Prohibition. 
If  we  remember  that  the  object  of  the  plebiscite  was  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  Prohibitionists  to  show  that  the  people  are  with 
them,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  failed.  Hence  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  justified  in  introducing  a  prohibitory  measure. 

P.  S.  Spence,  secretary  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  expresses 
himself  to  the  following  effect: 

The  percentage  of  the  vote  is  greater  than  Sir  Wilfrid  admits, 
as  the  voters'  list  at  any  election  is  generally  larger  than  the  elec- 
torate. If  the  absentees  are  counted  in  their  favor  by  the  liquor 
men,  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  count  them  in  our  favor.  This 
gives  Prohibition  an  overwhelming  majority,  for  that  percentage 
of  the  electorate  which  voted  against  us  was  much  smaller  than 
our  own. 

The  Royal  Templar  Advocate  says  : 

"If  a  vote  were  to  be  taken  in  Canada  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
doctrine  of  Christianity  would  be  abolished,  we  believe  a  majority 
of  the  electorate  could  be  drawn  out  to  vote  on  one  side  of  the 
question.  It  might  also  be  possible  to  induce  a  majority  to  come 
out  and  vote  against  abolishing  education,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
printing-press.  Apart  from  the  questions  of  religion  and  educa- 
tion, and  possibly  the  rights  of  habeas  corpus  or  jury  trial,  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  earthly  agitation  could  induce  an  actual  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  electorate  to  come  out  and  vote  on  one  side." 

In  another  place  it  says  : 

"Without  a  further  study  of  the  attitude  the  Prohibitionists 
may  take,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  harm  the  cause  has  suffered,  or 
how  far  it  has  been  put  back,  altho  we  incline  to  the  belief  that 
DO  Setter  scheme  than  the  plebiscite  could  have  been  devised  for 
tins  purpose.  But  it  is  only  the  Prohibitionists  that  have  been 
betrayed  — not  their  cause.  " 

The  Witness,  Montreal,  the  most  important  Prohibition  paper 
in  Canada, 

"The  chorus  of  the  Liberal  organs  was  only  waiting  for  any 
expression  tointment  at  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 's  unsati 

reply  to  tbi  ice  people's  demand  for  Prohibition  to 

inks.'      The  party  press  had   made  up  its  mind  to  • 

an  affirmative  verdict,  unless  it  was  so  overwhelming  that  they 
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hibitionists consider  Sir  Wilfrid's  argument  weak  and  the  prec- 
edent he  has  established  rather  a  dangerous  one.  The  Mone- 
tary Times,  Toronto,  says  : 

"If  the  interpretation  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  put  upon  a 
plebiscite,  is  to  prevail  hereafter,  that  means  of  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  the  electorate  will  lead  to  the  greatest  uncertainty. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  twenty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  electorate  is  not  entitled  to  control  the  majority.  But  in  all 
other  cases,  the  majority  of  that  portion  of  the  electorate  who 
vote  decide,  and  it  may  fairly  be  asked  why  this  rule  is  set  aside 
in  this  case?  ...  If  this  proposition  be  unassailable,  the  incon- 
venient question  arises,  What  proportion  of  the  electorate  is  nec- 
essary to  a  decision?  Would  it  be  a  fixed  proportion,  or  would  it 
vary  with  the  nature  of  the  question  submitted?" 

Yet  the  paper  warns  the  Prohibitionists  that  they  will  gain  little 
by  carrying  the  matter  further.     It  says  : 

"The  general  apathy  which  the  vote  revealed  was  due  to  the 
prevalent  belief  that  no  serious  attempt  would  be  made  to  coerce 
a  majority  or  a  minority  from  observing  life-long  habits  which 
experience  proves  to  be  innocent,  when  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  If  the  menace  had  been  felt  to  be  real,  a  very  different 
result  of  the  vote  might  have  been  shown.  .  .  .  Grudging  others 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasures  which  we  can  not  share,  either  be- 
cause we  have  no  liking  or  want  capacity  for  them,  is  probably 
a  more  widespread  feeling  than  most  of  us  take  account  of.   .   .   . 

"The  Prohibitionists  have  already  let  it  be  known  that  they  in- 
tend to  appeal  to  Parliament  against  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  always  a  desperate  measure,  when,  as  at  present, 
the  Government  is  sustained  by  a  large  majority.  Defeat  in  this 
attempt  is  certain  in  advance,  but  it  is  for  the  Prohibitionists  to 
say  whether  they  think  they  can  gain  anything,  and  if  so,  what, 
by  adding  a  defeat  in  Parliament  to  the  demonstrated  fact  that 
they  can  not  command  a  quarter  of  the  votes  of  the  electorate." 

Saturday  Night,  Toronto,  says: 

"The  wail  that  the  Prohibitionists  make  about  having  had  a 
confidence  game  played  on  them  by  the  Government  is  the  last 
evidence  of  their  incapacity,  if  any  such  were  needed,  to  direct 
any  public  reform.  They  practically  arranged  their  own  terms 
with  the  Government  when  the  plebiscite  was  proposed,  and  if 
they  were  not  intelligent  enough  to  keep  themselves  from  being 
imposed  upon  while  dealing  with  an  administration  which  is  much 
more  favorable  to  their  desires  than  any  government  which  has 
theretofore  existed  in  Canada,  how  can  they  have  the  effrontery 
to  allege  that  they  have  sufficient  moral  support  behind  them  to 
enforce  a  law  if  one  were  passed?  It  is  evident  there  is  not  sen- 
timent enough  in  this  country  in  favor  of  Prohibition,  nor  sym- 
pathy enough  for  the  measure  in  any  body  of  politicians,  whether 
in  office  or  out  of  it,  to  make  it  possible  for  Prohibition  to  be  en- 
forced. This  being  the  case,  we  are  better  without  Prohibition, 
and  Parliament  will  be  wise  if  partisanship  is  forgotten  in  this 
matter  and  Prohibition  dropped." 

The  Toronto  (.ilo/ie  and  many  other  papers  point  out  that 
Laurier  did  not  promise  to  consider  the  wishes  of  a  small  major- 
ity, and  to  this  fact  the  absence  of  many  voters  from  the  polls  is 
attributed.      We  quote   The  Globe  as  follows: 

"  Mr.   Foster  inquired  about  this  point  several  times,  and  at  last 

put  his  question  in  this  form  : 

"For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  want  to  know  just  where  we 
stand.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  said  that  whatever  the  will 
of  the  people  is,  he  will  cany  it  out.  That  is  one  version.  I 
want  to  ask  my  honorable  friend  if  that  means  that  if  there  is  an 

affirmative  vote    for   the    principle,   my  honorable    friend   will 

straightway,  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  we  will  say,  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people?  ' 

"  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  :   '  It  means  nothing  of  the  kind.      It  means 

that  the  Government,  when  they  have  the  will  of  the  peop 

them,  will  have  to  take  such  steps  as  will  give  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  people.      There   is  the  question   of  revenue  to  be  cm 

is  also  the  question  of  compensation  to  be  consid- 
ire  different  questions  which  will  have  to  be  con- 

'..'  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Scott,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill 
for  the  Government,  made  a  very  explicit  declaration,  covering 
almost  the  exact  situation  which  has  arisen  :   'Would  this  Govern- 
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ment  be  justified  in  introducing  a  prohibitory  law  with  the  vote 
of  one  fourth  of  the  electors?  I  think  not.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  temperance  to  propose  a  law  of  Pro- 
hibition where  it  was  not  asked  for  by  more  than  one  fourth  of 
the  electors.  Do  honorable  gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  justified,  even  supposing  there  was  a  bare  ma- 
jority? lam  not  prepared  to  say  now  how  far  the  Government 
should  go,  but  speaking  off-hand  for  the  moment,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  any  government  would  be  justified  by  a  bare  majority 
of  the  votes  at  the  election. '  " 


CECIL    RHODES    IN    BERLIN. 

CECIL  RHODES.  ex-Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  has  been 
to  Herlin  to  obtain  some  concessions  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  interest  German  capitalists  for  his  Cape-to-Cairo 
railroad  scheme,  by  which  he  hopes  to  retrieve  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  the  Chartered  Company  of  which  he  is  the  promoter  and 
head.  The  period  of  his  visit  to  the  German  capital  was  marked 
by  a  partial  decline  in  the  anti-German  sentiment  of  the  British 
press.  Permission  to  build  a  telegraph  line  through  German  ter- 
ritory Mr.  Rhodes  has  already  obtained.  The  Speaker.  London, 
says  : 

"Mr.  Rhodes  has  left  Berlin,  having  secured  a  way-leave  for 
his  Cape-to-Cairo  telegraph  line  across  German  East  Africa,  and 
made  a  beginning  with  his  railway  scheme.  In  regard  to  this 
latter,  Herr  von  Bulowhas  told  the  Reichstag,  German  rights  will 
be  fully  safeguarded.  In  regard  to  the  telegraph  they  certainly 
seem  to  be  so  It  is  to  be  constructed  within  five  years  ;  connec- 
tions are  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  its  constructors,  which  will 
give  the  Germans  full  power  of  using  it ;  and  it  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  the  German  Government  forty  years  after  its  completion. 
What  the  next  step  is  to  be  with  regard  to  the  railway  is  not 
revealed." 

Some  very  wild  stories  circulated  in  England  during  Mr. 
Rhodes's  stay  in  Berlin.  As  he  obtained  an  audience  with  the 
Emperor,  it  was  said  that  Emperor  William  apologized  to  him  for 
having  regarded  the  Jameson  raid  as  a  crime,  and  the  Kreuz 
Zeitung,  of  all  papers,  was  described  by  certain  press  agencies 
as  actually  rebuking  the  Emperor  for  his  past  conduct.  Papers 
like  The  Daily  Graphic  and  The  Daily  Telegraph  declared  their 
love  for  Germany,  and  hoped  she  would  face  future  difficulties 
arm  in  arm  with  Great  Britain,  "not  only  in  Africa,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  "  Since  the  result  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  negotiations 
is  known,  less  satisfaction  is  expressed.  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zettte,  London,  "with  apologies  to  the  author  of  'Alice  in  Won- 
derland, '"  sketches  the  situation  as  follows  : 

"C.  Y.  was  trying  hard  to  make 
The  Kaiser  understand  j 
He  wept  like  anything  to  see 
That  strip  of  German  land, 
Because  he  feared  the  mailed  fist 
Might  get  the  upper  hand. 
•  If  it  were  only  British  soil,1 

He  said,  '  it  would  be  grand  ! ' 

"  '  Were  we  to  give  you  Walfish  Bay. 
Tho  it  would  cost  us  dear, 
Do  you  suppose,'  said  Cecil  Y., 
•  My  line  would  then  be  clear  ? ' 
'  I  doubt  it,'  said  the  Emperor, 
And  shed  a  tricky  tear." 

The  Morning  Leader  points  out  that  Cecil  Rhodes  marks  a 
triumph  for  Germany,  as  that  country,  in  conjunction  with  France, 
prohibited  Great  Britain  from  acquiring  a  strip  of  territory  through 
the  Kongo  Free  State.     The  paper  adds  : 

"Mr.  Rhodes  himself  must  have  begun  to  wonder  by  this  time 
what  the  merits  of  his  proposals  are.  Originally  the  Cape-to- 
Cairo  railway  was  to  be  a  magnificent  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  lucrative  type  which  is  beloved  of  financial  'patriots. '  When 
it  was  found  that  that  cock  would  not  fight,  another  was  substi- 
tuted. It  was  to  be  the  coping-stone  of  the  imperial  idea.  But 
now  the  imperial  idea  has  gone  touting  to  Germany,  and  Mr. 


Rhodes,  who  is  to  have  the  honor  of  another  conversation  with 
the  Emperor  to-day,  is  engaged  in  showing  that  his  plan  will  serve 
German  interests  in  Africa  not  only  'in  the  widest  sense,'  but  also 
'  in  all  ttieir  bearings. '     Times  are  changed,  with  a  vengeance." 

Some  papers  blame  the  British  Government  for  allowing  other 
nations  to  acquire  anything  that,  might  at  some  time  or  other  come 
in  handy  for  Great  Britain.      The  Scotsman,  Edinburgh,  says: 

"The  railway  can  only  be  permitted 'if  German  interests  in 
Africa  in  the  widest  sense  are  guaranteed  in  every  direction.' 
Mr.  Rhodes  will  have  to  find  means  for  'squaring  '  his  new  friend  ; 
and  it  may  prove  a  bigger  order  than,  in  his  sanguine  way,  he 
has  been  counting  upon.  The  situation  renews  the  regret  that 
the  territory  through  which  the  line  is  to  pass  was  not  properly 
earmarked  by  us  when,  on  grounds  of  exploration  and  political 
influence,  we  had  a  right  to  do  so.  It  is  another  case  of  waiting 
until  it  was  too  late. " 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  thinks  it's  no  good  crying  over  spilt 
milk  and  adds  : 

"  Mr.  Rhodes  has  a  scheme  for  a  railway  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo.  The  Emperor  has  some  landed  property  on  the  way, 
which  the  celebrated  gentleman  from  South  Africa  can  not  ex- 
propriate by  the  methods  adopted  with  success  in  Matabeleland, 
and  tried  less  triumphantly  in  the  Transvaal.  The  only  resource 
which  remains  is  to  make  a  bargain.  A  bargain  will  probably  be 
made  by  which  the  Kaiser  will  get  a  fair  price  for  his  property." 

Mr.  Rhodes  himself  is  reported  to  be  very  much  disgusted. 
German  capitalists  informed  him  that,  if  they  formed  a  company 
to  assist  his  schemes,  they  would  expect  a  share  in  the  land  along 
the  concession,  and  some  mining  rights,  besides  the  three-per- 
cent, guaranty  on  their  capital  which  Rhodes  thought  he  could 
obtain  from  the  German  Government.  "The  Germans  are  no 
business  men,"  he  said  to  a  Standard  reporter.  Some  English 
papers  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Emperor  "recanted  "  in  the 
matter  of  the  Jameson  raid  by  receiving  Rhodes  at  all,  but  The 
Outlook,  London,  says  : 

"The  German  Emperor  is  simply  a  keen  business  man.  .  .  . 
'A  prominent  British  merchant  in  Stambul  told  me,'  writes  Mr. 
Miller  in  his 'Travels  and  Politics  in  the  Near  East,'  'that  one 
morning  an  attache  from  the  German  embassy  walked  into  his 
counting-house  and  asked  him  in  the  name  of  his  ambassador  for 
information  as  to  the  solvency  of  a  certain  firm.  Our  countryman 
gave  him  the  desired  information,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  surprise  that  so  great  a  personage  as  the  German  ambassador 
should  occupy  himself  about  such  matters,  which  in  his  long  ex- 
perience had  never  troubled  an  ambassador  of  Great  Britain. 
The  German  attache  replied  that  the  Emperor  personally  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  all  that  could  benefit  German  trade,  and  that 


MY  FRIEND  THE  KAISER. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  :    "  My  friend  the  Kaiser." 

OOM  PAUL:     "YOUR  friend!     I  thought  he  was  MINE.  " 

—  The  Westminster  Gazette.  London. 
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the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  had  specially  ordered  this  particular  in- 
vestigation. '" 
The  German  papers  certainly  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the 
the  British  empire  must  needs  be  more  pleasing  to  the 
Germans  if  they  are  willing  to  do  business  with  Englishmen. 
The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  says : 

"We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  know  what  the  Emperor 
thinks  about  the  matter,  but  we  are  certain  no  one  is  sorry  that 
he  congratulated  the  Transvaal  upon  having  frustrated  bandits, 
even  if  our  politics  with  regard  to  the  Boers  should  be  different 
to-day.  The  actual  (not  the  intellectual)  leaders  of  the  raid  were 
punished  in  England  even,  be  it  remembered.  Morality  has  its 
fixed  standard,  and  can  not  be  shifted  to  suit  a  'sliding  scale  '  of 
profit  and  loss.  Any  but  business  relations  Mr.  Rhodes  will 
hardly  be  able  to  form. here.  We  will  not  become  more  friendly 
with  England  through  him,  nor  more  cold  to  Russia  and  France. 
Neither  his  railroad  nor  the  commercial  treaty  which  has  been 
described  by  the  English  as  a  treaty  of  friendship  will  do  much 
good.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  the  drummer  of  J.  Bull  &  Co.  ;  as  such  he 
has  been  received.  Nor  can  England  play  the  Kongo  State  as  a 
trump  card  against  us.  Rhodes  has  been  already  in  Belgium, 
where,  we  believe,  he  was  received  rather  coldly.  lie  would  not 
come  to  Berlin  if  he  could  do  better  in  Brussels,  and  he  would  not 
think  twice  before  throwing  us  over  if  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
accepted  his  off  lis." 

In  the  Reichstag  the  presence  of  the  man  "who  caused  one  of 
the  most  dastardly  attacks  upon  a  peaceful  people  known  in  his- 
tory "  was  referred  to  as  "a  painful  incident."  The  expressions 
of  the  majority  of  German  papers  showed  that  the  speculator  and 
promoter,  tho  a  millionaire  many  times  over,  is  only  a  tolerated, 
not  a  respected  quantity  in  Germany.  "  That  kind  of  people  will 
receive  Rhodes  as  a  matter  of  course,"  says  the  Staatsbilrger 
Zeitung,  "but  no  one  else."  The  Deutsche  Tages  Zeitung  said  : 
"We  receive  our  English  guest  with  the  heartfelt  wish  that  he 
may  leave  us  soon.  The  worse  the  opinion  is  he  has  of  us  the 
more  we  shall  lie  pleased."  The  1  Luiiburger  Nachrichten  fears 
that  "Germany  risks  being  cheated,  however  careful  her  authori- 
ties may  be,  if  she  does  business  with  a  man  whose  interests  are 
purely  British."  The  paper  wants  to  know  "if  this  scheme  is 
part  of  the  mysterious  Anglo-German  agreement  regarding 
Atrica,  of  which  we  hear  so  much?"  The  Berlin  Neuesten  Nach- 
richten thinks  Germany  is  now  "too  strong  to  fear  British  machi- 
nations. "  The  Kreuz  Zeitung,  altho  it  recognizes  in  Cecil  Rhodes 
"a  jingo  of  the  most  unscrupulous  type,"  thinks  Germany  and 
England  can  afford  to  do  business  together  and  for  the  following 
reasons : 

"England  has  come  to  understand  that  she  can  not  oust  Ger- 
many from  Africa  without  fighting  for  it.  But  Germany  has  a 
Dot  to  be  despised.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes 
that  it  is  foolish  to  treat  the  affairs  of  the  Boers  as  if  they  were 
hi  r  own.  Germany  and  England  are  the  principal  industrial  and 
commercial  nations,  and  each  other's  best  customers.  They  tan 
not  hurt  each  other  without  hurting  themselves.  Hence  practi- 
cally an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  in  all  or  nearly  all  points 
of  friction.  " 

"So  long  as  German  interests  are  fully  guarded,  the  English 
are  at  liberty  to  ii-,k   their  money  on   this  venture,"  says  the  A  <>/- 

nische  Zeitung.     The  Berlin  Nation  <  fcself  in  similar 

terms;    but  adds  that  the  Germans  do  not  think  there  is  profit 
.h    m    the   venture   to  suit   them.      The  Zeitgeist  points  out 
that  ('•  <  il   Rbo  Africa,  tho  flattering  to 

Englishmen    who  wish   to  paint   the  whole   world   red.  are   by   no 
.    paying    ones.      ']  Zeitung   reminds   its 

ra  that  th'  iment  has  not  vet  shown  itself  will- 

ing to  guaranb  road  whicb  are  to 

through  British  territory.     The  paper  adds : 

"  Mi  ben  In-  thinks  he  can  get  the 

German  Government  to  undertake  Buch  a  guaranty.     But  on  the 

whole  •  him   build  the  road  with  the  money  I 

himself.     Germany  has  i  tee  the  interest." 


It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  disgusted  with  the  suspicion  of 
the  Germans,  will  try  to  raise  the  money  for  his  road  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  brothers  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  and  that  his  flatter- 
ing horoscope  of  America's  future  heralds  his  visit.  There  is, 
however,  according  to  the  Amsterdam  llandclsblad,  a  German 
scheme  for  forming  a  company  to  build  the  line  as  far  as  it  runs 
through  German  territory,  and  this  is  likely  to  receive  special 
consideration  from  the  German  Government. —  Translations  made 
Jor  The  Litekakv   Digbst. 


MILITARISM    AS   A    NATIONAL    BENEFACTOR. 

MILITARISM  as  represented  in  continental  Europe  has  many 
disadvantages.  It  robs  industrial  enterprise  of  several 
years  in  the  life  of  healthy  men.  It  compels  young  men  to  sub- 
mit to  discipline  at  a  time  when  they  most  wish  to  be  free.  It 
entails  enormousexpense.  Ye c  there  are  some  benefits.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Yager  of  Germany  the  benefits  in  that  country 
now  exceed  the  expenditures.  We  summarize  his  views  as  set 
forth  in  the  Stuttgart  Beobachter : 

That  the  states  which  are  affected  by  the  rapid  development  of 
national  military  training  have  not,  as  had  been  predicted,  ruined 
themselves,  but  advanced  economically  at  a  most  stupendous  rate, 
is  a  fact  known  to  all.  Nor  is  this  phenomenon  unnatural,  for 
military  training  promotes  health,  and  health  is  living  capital. 
When  our  young  men  stdl  had  to  serve  three  years  instead  of 
two,  the  men  serving  in  their  third  year  were  the  healthiest,  altho 
many  of  them  had  to  be  kept  three  years  because  they  were  origi- 
nally inferior.  This  is  proven  with  undoubted  force  by  the  hos- 
pital records ;  but  it  can  also  be  shown  scientifically.  Open-air 
exercise,  rational  clothiug,  and  good  food  form  solid  flesh,  less 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  microbes  and  changes  in  temperature. 
The  more  water  and  fat  our  muscles  contain,  the  greater  is  the 
danger  of  infection.  We  have  succeeded  in  tracing  the  decrease 
of  water  and  fat  and  the  increase  of  specific  weight  in  the  men. 
Their  chests,  too,  expand,  and  their  breathing  capacity  increases. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  strengthening  of  the  nerves 
attendant  upon  military  service.  The  man  with  a  military  train- 
ing is  much  more  alert  in  receiving  impressions  of  the  senses, 
quicker  to  decide  and  quicker  to  act  than  the  person  who  lacks 
such  schooling.  All  this  increases  his  capacity  for  work  and  gives 
him  an  advantage,  intellectual  as  well  as  physical,  over  the 
Staats-  Kruppe'l* 

Most  important  of  all  for  the  health  of  the  nation  are  the  annual 
maneuvers.  Statistics  show  that  there  is  a  remarkable  falling-off 
of  s'ekness  in  the  month  of  September.  Internal  diseases  often 
vanish  altogether.  From  this  point  of  view  the  exercises  of  the 
reserves  also  should  be  regarded,  for  they  are  to  the  poor  man  a 
veritable  substitute  for  summer  vacations.  These  facts  can  not 
be  denied  seriously,  they  are  too  well  known  for  that.  The 
money  spent  on  our  military  education  bears  a  rich  profit  in 
health  and  ability. 

Max  Schippel,  Socialist  member  for  Chemnitz  in  the  Reichstag, 

said  during  a  recent  speech  : 

"The  great  expenditure  of  modern  society  for  military  purposes 
is  not  an  increase,  but  a  decrease  of  our  economical  problems. 
The  condition  of  overproduction  is  improved  rather  than  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  many  consumers  are  not  producers.  .  .  . 
This  does  not  make  militarism  more  pleasant  to  me,  but  I  can  not 
join  in  the  wail  which  the  bourgeois  Radicals  raise  about  our  ex- 
penditure on  the  army." —  Translations  made  Jor  Thk  Liih.kaky 

Dig] 


A'  c  ording  t..  English  advices  the  Russian  Government  baa  mada  an  im- 

ln  tin'  Mosaic  law.    Tin-  Fifth  Commandment  in  the  futnre 

your  father  and  mother,  your  ruler  and  bia  officiate,  that 

thy  daya  may  !><■  long  in   the  land  which  the  Lord  thv  <;<><!  ^iveih  thee." 

that  ii"  oilier  form  is  used. 


•  "  v  "  the  somewhat  unkind  designation  for  Germans  who  foe 

aoma  p  tnal    or  moral   defect  are  debarred  from  serving    in 

the  army.     Editor  of THE   LITERARY   Dl< 
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RELATIONS    BETWEEN     FRANCE    AND 
ENGLAND. 

IN  the  spring  of  1898,  the  French  agent  at  Muscat  obtained  from 
the  Sultan  of  Oman  enough  land  to  store  coal  for  the  ships 
of  his  country.  The  contract,  it  is  said,  was  drawn  up  in  such  a 
manner  that  France  would  have  been  justified  in  erecting  fortifi- 
cations on  the  place.  The  Viceroy  of  India  heard  of  the  matter, 
and  a  small  British  squadron  was  sent,  which  forced  the  Sultan 
to  cancel  the  objectionable  paragraphs  of  his  contract  with  France, 
threatening  to  lay  his  place  in  ruins.  The  whole  affair  is  a  petty 
one,  but  of  international  interest,  as  it  illustrates  the  extreme  irri- 
tation existing  between  France  and  England,  and  the  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  latter  power  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
obtaining  naval  strongholds  such  as  she  holds  herself.  The 
French  Government  declares  that  Great  Britain  has  been  too 
hasty,  that  the  French  agent  exceeded  his  authority,  and  that 
Great  Britain  acknowledges  her  error.  M.  Delcasse,  French  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  expressed  himself  in  the  main  as  follows: 

By  the  Treaty  of  1S62,  Great  Britain  and  France  are  bound  to 
respect  the  independence  of  Muscat.  France  has  to-day  no  more 
intention  to  assail  that  independence  than  in  the  past.  The  ques- 
tion is  solely  one  of  a  coaling-depot,  such  as  England  long  since 
obtained  from  the  Sultan.  England  admits  that  we  have  equal 
rights  with  her  ;  we  have  complained  of  the  arbitrary  action  of  her 
agents  in  Muscat,  and  the  British  Government  has  expressed  its 
regrets. 

Mr.  Brodrick,  the  English  Under-secretary  of  State,  denies  that 
the  British  Government  apologized  to  France,  and  the  majority  of 
British  papers  declare  that  such  an  apology  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 
The  Globe,  London,  says: 

"If  there  has  been  any  semblance  of  an  apology  even  for  the 
form  of  our  action  at  Muscat — and  every  Frenchman  to-day  be- 
lieves that  such  an  apology  has  been  tendered — it  is  no  wonder  if 
our  neighbors  are  still  in  doubt.  The  prevalence  of  doubt  in 
such  a  matter  is  so  pregnant  with  danger  for  the  future  that  it 
ought  to  be  removed  at  once.  Mr.  Brodrick's  statement  has  not 
removed  it,  as  we  see,  and  it  can  be  removed  in  only  one  way. 
Lord  Salisbury  should  tell  us  exactly  what  he  said  to  M.  Cambon, 
without  ambiguity  or  explanation  ....  It  should,  in  fact,  be 
made  clear,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  have  not  regretted 
or  apologized  for  action  by  British  representatives  which  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  which  the 
whole  country  unequivocally  approves." 

The  Morning  Leader,  London,  says  : 

"To  say  that  one  would  prefer  that  one  had  acted  less  dis- 
courteously is  a  long  way  of  expressing  regret.  But  France  need 
not  quarrel  about  words.  She  is  to  have  her  coaling-depot,  which 
is  the  main  thing.  In  politics,  as  in  life,  there  are  those  who 
would  rather  make  a  fuss  without  getting  what  they  want  than 
get  what  they  want  without  making  a  fuss.  France  does  well  to 
be  content  with  the  second  disposition.  As  for  the  suggestion 
that  what  she  first  desired  was  a  concession  of  land  which  might 
have  been,  fortified,  that  is  emphatically  contradicted.  There  is 
in  short  no  evidence  to  show  that  France  wished,  as  Mr.  Curzon 
wished,  to  violate  the  agreement  of  1862.  The  moral  seems  to  be 
that  Lord  Curzon  will  have  to  be  much  more  careful.  If  as  Vice- 
roy of  India  he  means  to  try  to  fulfil  all  the  perilous  predictions 
he  made  as  a  'private  traveler, '  he  will  not  only  make  a  fool  of 
himself  but  also  a  laughing-stock  of  his  country." 

The  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  says  that,  as  France  has  her 
coaling-depot,  she  is  satisfied.  The  Liberie",  however,  comment- 
ing upon  "the  denial  of  the  British  Government  that  it  had  been 
courteous  to  any  one,"  says  : 

"Admiral  Douglas  only  made  himself  ridiculous  by  threatening 
to  bombard  Muscat,  and  as  England  had  to  acknowledge  our 
rights,  she  has  also  apologized.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury thought  proper  to  send  an  apology  to  the  poor  Sultan,  who 
was  terrified  into  withdrawing  from  an  engagement  which  he  is 
now  called  upon  to  fulfil.   .   .   .  The  British  Government  really 


must  renounce  the  manners  of  the  prize  ring  if  they  are  as  seri- 
ously anxious  to  further  the  cause  of  peace  as  we  are  ourselves.  " 

The  Berlin  Post  thinks  M.  Delcasse  wished  to  build  a  golden 
bridge  for  the  retreat  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  latter  did  not 
notice  it.  The  Kreuz  Zeitung  says  the  irritation  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  must  be  serious  indeed  if  their  ministers  think 
it  necessary  to  accuse  each  other  of  untruth  in  so  uncompromising 
a  manner.  The  Dublin  Nation  points  out  that  some  concessions 
must  be  made  to  British  amour  propre,  and  as  British  protesta- 
tions in  the  far  East  are  practically  ineffective  so  far  as  Russia  is 
concerned,  France  is  treated  with  less  consideration  than  ever. 
The  London  Outlook  thinks  Great  Britain  can  not  afford  to  give 
points  of  vantage  to  any  of  her  rivals  in  the  race  for  naval  power. 
The  paper  says : 

"Before  the  Muscat  incident  fades  out  of  mind  it  may  be  well 
to  trace  it  to  its  root  in  that  irruption  of  Europe  into  the  far  East 
which  is  the  master-fact  of  the  modern  world.  Of  the  five  great 
powers  who  have  now  established  themselves  territorially  in 
China,  thus  rendering  themselves  more  than  ever  vulnerable  to 
one  another,  only  one,  and  that  one  England,  has  safeguarded 
her  sea-way  to  these  remote  regions  by  strong  places  of  supply 
and  repair  distributed  at  convenient  intervals.  And  until  the  other 
four  powers  are  similarly  equipped  they  must  be  more  or  less  at 
the  mercy  of  England  in  the  event  of  war.  How  to  equip  them- 
selves has  been  their  problem  ever  since  the  war-ships  of  Russia 
and  Germany  had  to  beg  their  way  from  coaling-station  to  coaling- 
station,  all  of  them  England's,  some  two  years  ago.  And  the 
Muscat  incident  arose  out  of  the  craving  of  France  to  bridge  the 
long  gap  which  divides  Toulon  from  the  nearest  point  in  her  pos- 
sessions beyond  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  That  attempt  was  foiled  ; 
but  it  will  be  repeated  again,  and  yet  again,  by  France,  by  Ger- 
many, by  Russia,  and  by  Italy  as  opportunity  is  offered  by  our 
embarrassments  or  our  apathy." 

Many  other  points  of  contact  remain  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  where  the  "policy  of  pin-pricks"  may  be  carried  on.  In 
Africa,  in  Asia,  in  America,  British  and  French  interests  can  be 
made  to  clash.  The  French  are  convinced  that  Great  Britain  has 
arrived  at  a  point  where  she  considers  herself  justified  in  chal- 
lenging the  whole  world  to  question  her  naval  supremacy,  and 
that  France  is  to  be  goaded  into  rashly  accepting  a  challenge,  as 
the  other  powers  would  be  seriously  at  a  disadvantage  if  the 
French  navy  were  destroyed.  In  an  article  in  the  Correspondant, 
Paris,  the  writer  (supposed  to  be  the  Duke  de  Broglie)  expresses 
himself  to  the  following  effect : 

The  aim  of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  to  obtain  prestige — which, 
is  always  accompanied  by  substantial  commercial  benefits — by 
posing  as  mistress  of  the  entire  world.  Her  most  hated  rival, 
Germany,  she  hopes  to  checkmate  by  exciting  the  suspicions  of 
the  Americans.  The  United  States  is  a  power  not  to  be  despised. 
Great  Britain  risks  nothing  by  promising  her  assistance  against 
Germany,  and  the  latter  country  would  be  practically  out  of  the 
reckoning  so  far  as  a  European  naval  war  is  concerned,  if  she  is 
busy  with  the  United  States.  This  Anglo-Saxon  unity  is  a  great 
stroke  of  business  from  the  British  point  of  view. 

Then  came  the  Fashoda  affair.  Another  chance  to  slap  all 
Europe  in  the  face.  For  the  insult  to  France  was  not  intended 
for  that  country  alone.  Russia,  and  that  most  hated  of  British 
rivals,  Germany,  also  was  meant.  Now,  France  is  not  a  country 
accustomed  to  pocket  insults,  and  she  was  inclined  to  pick  up  the 
gauntlet.  But  her  ally,  Russia,  tho  she  assured  her  of  active 
support,  pointed  out  that  Fashoda  was  not  worth  fighting  for. 
As  soon  as  Great  Britain  discovered  that  she  could  go  to  great 
lengths  without  actually  getting  into  war,  her  courage  knew  no 
bounds.  Her  rudeness,  her  arrogance,  the  boastfulness  of  her 
press,  and  the  sarcasm  of  her  statesmen  are  not  easily  paralleled. 
And  there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present.  England  has  a  right 
to  consider  herself  mistress  of  the  world,  and  to  revel  in  the  fact 
with  all  her  native  coarseness  until  more  peaceful  and  less  rude- 
neighbors  can  be  goaded  into  reprisals. —  Translations  mide  /or 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A   TERRIFIC    BATTLE   WITH    A   SPERM 
WHALE. 

FEW  books  concerning  the  sea  have  in  years  awakened  such 
interest  as  "The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot"  around  the  world 
perm  whales,  written  by  F.  T.  Bullen,  first  mate. 
Mr.  Rudyard    Kipling,  after   reading   the   manuscript  of  this 
•te  to  Mr.   I  iws  : 

"I    ).  anything   that   equals   it  in    deep  Bea   wonder  and 

myste:  I  think  that  any  book,  before  has  i  ly  covered 

the  whole  1  whale  fishing  and  at  the   same  time   given  such  real 

and  ne  have  thrown  away  material  enough  to  make 

five  b.  ■  congratulate   you  most  heartily.     It  is  a  new  world  that 

r  to." 

All  Mr.  Bullen 's  stories,  we  are  assured,  have  the  merit  of 
being  true.  One  of  the  best  of  them  is  the  fight  with  a  great 
sperm  whale,  the  greatest  of  living  creatures,  and  which  always 
-  with  the  most  splendid  courage.  In  the  fight  with  this 
whale,  it  did  terrible  execution.  The  tale  is  told  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"We  sped  along  at  a  good  rate  toward  our  prospective  victim, 
who  was  in  his  leisurely  enjoyment  of  life  calmly  lolling  on  the 
surface,  occasionally  lifting  his  enormous  tail  out  of  the  water 
and  letting  it  fall  flat  upon  the  surface  with  a  boom  audible  for 
miles.  We  were  as  usual  first  boat;  but  much  to  the  mate's  an- 
noyance, when  we  were  a  short  half  mile  from  the  whale,  our 
mainsheet  parted.  It  became  immediately  necessary  to  roll  the 
sail  up,  lest  its  Happing  should  alarm  the  watchful  monster,  and 
this  delayed  us  sufficiently  to  allow  the  other  boats  to  shoot  ahead 
of  us.  Thus  the  second  mate  got  fast  some  seconds  before  we 
arrived  on  the  scene,  seeing  which  we  furled  sail,  unshipped  the 
mast,  and  went  in  on  him  with  the  oars  only.  At  first  the  pro- 
ceedings were  quite  of  the  usual  character,  our  chief  wielding  his 
lance  in  most  beautiful  fashion,  while  not  being  fast  to  the  animal 
allowed  us  much  greater  freedom  in  our  evolutions  ;  but  that  fatal 
habit  of  the  mate's — of  allowing  his  boat  to  take  care  of  herself 
so  long  as  he  was  getting  in  some  good  home  thrusts — once  more 
asserted  itself.  Altho  the  whale  was  exceedingly  vigorous,  churn- 
ing the  sea  into  yeasty  foam  over  an  enormous  area,  there  we  wal- 
lowed close  to  him.  right  in  the  middle  of  the  turmoil,  actually 
courting  disaster.  He  had  just  settled  down  for  a  moment,  when, 
glancing  over  the  gunwale,  I  saw  his  tail,  like  a  vast  shadow. 
sweeping  away  from  us  toward  the  second  mate,  who  was  lying 
off  the  other  side  of  him.  Before  I  had  time  to  think,  the  mighty 
mass  of  gristle  leaped  into  the  sunshine,  curved  back  from  us 
like  a  huge  bow.  Then  with  a  roar  it  came  at  us,  released  from 
its  tension  of  heaven  knows  how  many  tons.  Full  on  the  broad- 
side it  struck  us,  sending  every  soul  but  me  (lying  out  of  the 
wreckage  as  if  fired  from  a  catapult.  I  did  not  go  because  my 
foot  was  jammed  somehow  in  the  well  of  the  boat,  but  the  wrench 
nearly  pulled  my  thigh-bone  out  of  the  socket.  I  had  hardly  re- 
leased my  foot  when,  towering  above  me,  came  the  colossal  head 
of  the  great  creature,  as  he  plowed  through  the  bundle  of  dlbris 
that  had  just  been  a  boat.  There  was  an  appalling  roar  of  water 
in  my  ears,  and  darkness  that  might  be  felt  all  around,  yet,  in'the 
midst  of  it  all.  one  thought  predominated  as  clearly  as  if  I  had 
turning  it  over  in  my  mind   in  the  quiet  of  my  bunk   aboard 

— 'What  if  be  should  swallow  me  ? '  .  .  .  But  the  agony  of  hold- 
ing my  breath  soon  overpowered  every  other  feeling  and  thought, 
till,   ji  tething  was  going  to  snap  inside  my  head.  I  rose 

to  tin  I  UTOUnded   by  a  welter  of  bloody   froth, 

i    made   it   impo  'lit  oh!    the   air   was 

•    blindly,  instinctive!  v,  altho  I  could    f<  el    BO 

2  an  eddy  thai  was  out  of  the  question. 

My  hand  touched  i  ope,  which  imm 

Soon 
.md,  with  a  seaman's  instinct.  I  began  to  haul 

I,  altho  no  definite  idea  was  in 

my    mind   as    to   where    it   w.v  illy    I   came    up 

••lid,  the  feel   of  which   gathered  all   my  scat 

tered  nipact   knub  of  dread.      It   was  the   whale' 

'Any  !'    I  murmured  beginning  to  haul  away  again 


on  a  friendly  line.  By  dint  of  hard  work,  I  pulled  myself  up  the 
sloping,  slippery  bank  of  blubber,  until  I  reached  the  iron,  which, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  was  planted  in  that  side  of  the  carcass  now 
uppermost.  Carcass,  I  said— well,  certainly  I  had  no  idea  of 
there  being  any  life  remaining  within  the  vast  mass  beneath  me  . 
yet  I  had  hardly  time  to  take  a  couple  of  turns  round  myself  with 
the  rope  (or  whale  line,  as  I  had  proved  it  to  be)  when  I  felt  the 
great  animal  quiver  all  over,  and  begin  to  forge  ahead.  I  was 
now  composed  enough  to  remember  that  help  could  not  be  far 
away,  and  that  my  rescue,  provided  I  could  keep  above  water, 
was  but  a  question  of  a  few  minutes.  But  I  was  hardly  prepared 
for  the  whale's  next  move.  Being  very  near  his  end,  the  boat  or 
boats  had  drawn  off  a  bit,  I  suppose,  for  I  could  see  nothing  of 
them.  Then  I  remembered  the  flurry  almost  at  the  same  moment 
it  began;  and  there  was  I,  who  with  fearful  admiration  had  so 
often  watched  the  titanic  convulsions  of  a  dying  cachalot, "actu- 
ally involved  in  them.  The  turns  were  off  my  body,  but  I  was 
able  to  twist  a  couple  of  turns  around  my  arms,  which,  in  the 
case  of  his  sounding.  I  could  readily  let  go.  Then  all  was  lost  in 
roar  and  rush,  as  if  the  heart  of  some  mighty  cataract,  during 
which  I  was  sometimes  above,  sometimes  beneath,  the  water,  but 
always  clinging,  with  every  ounce  of  energy  still  left  to  the  line. 
Now,  one  thought  was  uppermost — 'What  if  he  should  breach?' 
I  had  seen  them  do  so  when  in  a  flurry,  leaping  full  twenty  feet 
in  the  air.  Then  I  prayed.  Quickly  as  all  the  preceding  changes 
had  passed  came  perfect  peace.  Then  I  lay,  still  alive,  but  so 
weak  that  altho  I  could  feel  the  turns  slipping  off  my  arms  and 
knew  that  I  should  slide  off  the  slope  of  the  whale's  side  into  the 
sea  if  they  did,  I  could  make  no  effort  to  secure  myself.  Every- 
thing then  passed  away  from  me,  just  as  if  I  had  gone  to  sleep." 

The  above  story  is,  of  course,  the  very  best  evidence  that  Mr. 
Bullen  escaped. 


CORRESPONDENTS'  CORNER. 


"The  Ethics  of  the  Stamp." 

Editor  0/Thk  Literary  Digest: 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  under  the  title  "The  Ethics  of  the  Stamp"  quotes 
from  The  Church  Economist  the  views  of  the  head  of  a  large  publishing 
house.  ...  In  the  article  referred  to  the  writer  says  that  during  the  past 
year  his  house  sent  out  1,600,000  circulars,  and  in  the  connection  in  which 
he  says  it,  he  leaves  the  impression  that  they  were  sent  principally  to 
clergymen.  N'ow  suppose  that  the  ministers  give  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion and  make  the  briefest  disposal  suggested,  viz.:  to  enclose  and  return 
the  stamp  it  would  take  at  least  two  minutes  of  his  time  ;  that  is,  the  cir- 
cular sent  out  by  that  firm  last  year  would  take  3,200,000  minutes  or  51,333 
hours,  or  counting  ten  working  hours  to  a  day  and  three  hundred  working 
days  in  a  year,  equals  17  years,  2  months,  and  17  (lavs,  winch  the  firm 
asks  educated  men  to  give  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  sending  firm  in 
matters  not  promoting  in  any  way  the  minister's  work  and  for  which  the 
firm  desiring  to  use  ministers  as  an  advertising;  agency  gives  no  eon 
tion. 

The  sooner  the  "heads  of  firms  "  learn  that  ministers' time  does  not  be- 
long to  them  the  better.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  follow  the  rule  that  cir- 
culars from  business  firms  that  do  not  enclose  a  two- cent  stamp  go  in- 
stantly to  ihe  waste  basket  unread  and  that  those  that  do  enclose  such  a 
■tamp  shall  receive  a  glance  to  Bee  if  it  concerns  the  minister's  work  and  if 
il  does  he  can  use  the  stamp  to  reply,  and  if  it  in  his  judgment  does  not 
rn  his  woik,  the  stamp  goes  into  the  missionary  collection  as  a  small 
compensation  for  his  time  unjustly  taken  ?"  MAXWl  it.  l'nii  1  IPS 

Faikmoi  n  1  ,   K 

Editor  of  The  Literary  Dn 

1    was  entertained  anil  amused  in  reading  your  quotation  from  the  words 

of  the  head  Of  a  depart  m<  til  in  one  of  our  largest  publishing  houses  on  "The 

imp  "in  your  edition  for  March  25.  .   .   .   The  dear  man   has 

no  more  right  to   question    my  honesty  If  I   fail   to  use  time  or   stationery  in 

imp  (for  my  experience    is    nine   out  of   every   ten   <■' 

stamp,  the  stamped  envelope  exception)  than  I   have  <■•< 

Ived  an  Inquiry  with  a  stamp  tor  1  epl  v.  for  which 
would  charge  ten  dollars,  01  for  a  list  o( 

iHl  us."  w  fi  ..ill    lift  v  cents 

111    side."  I  would 

■Ming   list    1 

community  to  the 

Id    have    taken  a  week   to   get     the 
savet  of  Writing  to  me  again.      His   lettel    went    into 

stamp,  the  way  they  usually  go      Before  entering 
the  ministry  I  was  for  years  in  active  businesi  1  was 

.mess  house,  using  vour  figure  ot  speech, 

bead  of  thai   department," and  sent  out  a  great  many  thousand  cir- 

Of  which  we  in  ..  r  heard  from,  hut  still  it  faid      Ami  we 
kOOlded  the  people  tO    whom    we   sent    the    circulars,  OT  it  we    did,  we 
were  careful  to  do  our  scolding  where  they  could  not  hear. 

m    b   Church, 
\vi  - 1  Union,  Ohio 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


Consul  Monaghan,  of  Chemnits,  Germany,  sends 
ft  translation  of  an  article  in  the  leading  paper  of 
that  city  expressing  similar  opinions  and  praising 

the  efforts  of  the  United  States  consuls  in  Italy  to 
extend  American  trade  in  those  markets.  Mr. 
Monaghan  adds  that  Dr.  Reckow,  a  writer  of 
pean  reputation,  in  his  book  on  the  reform  of 
the  German  consular  service,  says  that  the  United 
States  consuls  give  their  Government  better  ser- 
vice and  better  information  than  any  on  earth. 


Consul  Halstead,  of  Birmingham,  says  that  the 
trade  paper  Paper  and  Pulp,  commenting  on  the 
same  subject,  concludes  : 

"The  United  States  is  ahead  of  the  world  in  re- 
gard to  quick  consular  reports,  and  to  this  fact 
alone  can  be  traced  so  much  of  the  loss  suffered 
by  English  traders." 


In  answer  to  inquiries  from  a  Western  univer- 
sity, Consul-General  Gowdy  writes  from  Paris: 

"The  'Halles  Centrales'  of  Paris,  the  great 
distributing  point  for  eatables  in  this  city,  is  an 
outgrowth  of  a  grain  market  established  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Louis  VI.,  and  since  that 
epoch  has  been  from  time  to  time  increased  and 
its  extent  and  functions  so  enlarged  that  at  the 
present  day  it  consists  of  ten  pavilions,  having  a 
surface  of  25,272  square  meters  and  uncovered 
space  of  9,045  square  meters,  making  a  total  of 
34.317  square  meters  (365,302  square  feet).  Three 
entire   pavilions  and  three  half  pavilions  are  de- 

Tailor-Made  Suits 


$ 


5. 


T  F  you   wish   something  de- 
■*     cidedly    new    in    a    dress 
or  skirt  and   entirely  dif- 
ferent    from     the     ready- 
made  garments  which  you 
find  in  every    store,   write 
for  our  catalogue  and  sam- 
ples.    There  are  hundreds  of 
firms    selling     ready-made 
dresses  and  skirts,  but  we  are 
the  only  house  making  fash- 
ionable garments  to  order  at 
moderate  prices. 

Our  new  Spring  catalogue 
illustrates    an    exclusive   line 
of    suits    and   skirts    selected 
from  the  newest  Paris  models, 
and  the  materials  from  which 
we  make   our  garments  com- 
prise only  the  very  latest  nov- 
elties. We  will    mail   our  cata 
logue/Vtv, together  with  a 
choice  line   of  samples  to 
select    from,  to   the   lady 
who  wishes  to    dress  well        i 
at  moderate  cost.  J 

0  u  r 


it  a  to  git  e       illus- 


Tailor-made  Suits,  $5  up. 

Duck,  Pique  ami  Linen  Suit^,  !#4  up. 
Duck,  Pique  and  Linen  >kirts,  !$3  a  p. 
Separate  Cloth  >kirts,  !$4  up. 
B'cyclfl  Suits,  Si4  up.        Bieycle  >kirts,   *:j  up. 
Ki)iny-day  Suits.  Riding  Habit  ». 

Golf  Suits  and  Skirts. 
We  also  make  finer  garments  and  send  samples  of 
all  grades.  We  pay  expr<  ss  chari;e»  ever>  wher»-. 
If,  when  writing  to  us,  you  will  mention  any  particular  kind 
or  color  of  samples  that  you  desire,  it  will  afford  us  pleas- 
ure to  send  you  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish.  \\  e 
also  have  special  lines  of  black  goods  and  fabrics  for 
second-mourning.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  sam- 
ples ;    we  will  send  them  to  you,  free,  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  131  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


AUTHORS 


Your  stories,  novels  or  other 
literary  work  will  be  honestly 
and  skilfully  Revised,  Corrected,  or  Criticised  by 
EDITORIAL  BUREAU.  Send  for  circular  V,  76 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  "steamer"  rug  is  a  handy  thing 

even  if  you  never  see   a  steamer.      At  sea  il  is  a   necessity-    in  the 
home   and   in   the   tamp   it  has  a  thousand   uses. 

The  Kenwood  Rug 

is  shaped  like  a  bag,  requires  no  "tucking  in," 
slips  on  and  off  easier  than  a  coat,  and  a  gale 
can't  disarrange  it  or  reach  you. 

Examination  Without  Cost. 

Write  us  for  samples,  prices,  and  all  the  pur 
ticulars  If  the  idea  then  commends  itself  to 
you,  we  will  ship  the  rug,  and  if  not  satisfactory 
in  every  possible  manner;  if  not  more  than  you 
hoped  for;  if  you  have  the  slightest  dissatisfac- 
tion, return  it  and  get  your  money  back  by  re- 
turn mail. 


Send  to-day  fur  particulars. 

you  are  out.     Bag  part  unlaces,  making  rug  square. 


The  Kenwood  Rug  is  woven  of  soft,  fleecy  cloth,  cut 
down  in  front  to  within  twelve  inches  of  the  bottom.  Pa- 
tent fasteners — no  buttons  ;  no  strings.  Lighter  in  weight 
than  the  old  square  rug  ;  softer  and  warmer.  None  of  it  in 
the  <way.  One  slight  pull,  the  fasteners  are  unclasped,  and 
Available  as  extra  bed  or  lounge  cover,  or  for  any  purpose 


in  which  a  square  rug  is  more  adapted.     Rolls  up  in  a  small  bundle — a  good  "  carry-all." 

THE  KENWOOD  MILLS,  Albany,  New  York. 


voted  to  the  wholesale  trade  of  meat,  poultry, 
game,  tripe,  fish,  oysters,  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese. 
The  remainder  of  the  covered  space  is  devoted  to 
the  retail  trade.  The  outside  spaces  are  occupied 
by  the  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers.  The  merchan- 
dise sold  in  the  pavilions  comes  from  the  adjacent 
departments  (or  counties),  Algeria,  and  the 
colonies.  The  open  space  is  occupied  by  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  Department  of  the  Seine  and 
surrounding  district,  delivery  of  which  is  made 
by  carts  arriving  at  all  hours  of  the  night  up 
to  the  time  the  sales  take  place.  The  sales  are 
either  through  private  agreement  or  by  auction, 
the  hours  varying  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  nature  of  the  merchandise. 

"The  management  of  the  Halles  pertains  to  the 
prefet  de  la  Seine,  but  is  under  the  immediate  sur- 
veillance and  control  of  the  prefet  de  police  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  The  sales  are  conducted  by  persons 
called  the  representatives  of  shippers,  appointed 
by  the  prefecture  de  police,  thus  avoiding  the 
commission  or  middle  man.  The  books  and 
records  of  such  sales  are  always  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  proper  authorities.  It  is  evident 
that  sales  accomplished  in  this  manner  are  not 
only  of  benefit  to  the  producer,  but  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  may  say  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Halles  there  are  many  commission  houses, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  there  that  they  principally  con- 
gregate, tho  their  business  is  absolutely  indepen- 
dent from  that  of  the  public  market.  They  are 
apparently  prosperous,  as  a  rule,  and  nothing 
prevents  their  purchasing  on  their  own  account 
from  the  auction  sales  or  receiving  on  consign- 
ment from  producers.  There  is  a  system  of  caves 
under  the  entire  surface  of  the  Halles  Centrales, 
specially  arranged  for  the  care  of  the  products 
sold  immediately  above.  The  sanitary  regula- 
tions are  most  strict,  the  cleaning  and  disinfection 
being  carried  out  in  a  perfect  manner.  There  is 
an  efficient  staff  of  inspectors  to  examine  all  ar- 
rivals of  merchandise  at  the  Halles,  and  that 
which  is  considered  unfit  for  sale  is  immediately 
seized  and  condemned." 


In  1858  Rev.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 
said  of 

Brown's  BronchialTroches 

"  I  think  better  of  that  which  I  began 

thinking  well  of." 

Fac-Simile 
Signature  of 


j^2^^£^^^S^2^ 


Fifth 
Avenue 


Linen 
Store 


OUR  LINEN  STOCK 

is  replete  with  the  best  of  everything  that 
is  appropriate  and  useful  for  your  Linen 
Closet.  When  you  buy  Linen  here  youget 
linen,  sometimes  at  almost  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. Prices  always  reasonable.  During  the 
coming  week  we  shall  offer  unusually  at- 
tractive values  in  Hand-hemstitched  Lin- 
en Sheets  and  rillow  Cases. 

Pillow  cases  22}/>x36  in.  at  50c.,  62J^c.,  and  75c.  ea. 

"         "     85x36in.at62J^c.,75c.,and87^c.ea. 

"         "     27x36  in.  at  75c, 87J^c, and  $1.00  ea. 
Sheets  72x00  in.  at  $1.75,  $2.50,  and  $3.00  each. 

"       90x96  in.  at  $2.25,  $3.00,  and  $3.50  each. 
Extra  large  hemstitched  lmck  Towels  at  $3.50 
a  dozen,  worth  $4.50. 

THE  LAWSON  CARNATION  PINK 

in  Table  Cloths  with  Napkins  to  match  ; 
every  lover  of  the  beautiful  in  table  linen 
should  see  these  goods. 

Linens  gladly  sent  on  approval. 

WM.  S.  KINSEY  &  CO. 

388  Fifth  Ave.  [Just  above  the  Waldorf]  New  York 


A  series  of  attractive  and  com- 
prehensive tours  under  personal 
escort,  arranged  to  leave  New 
York  during  Feb.,  March,  and 
April,  visiting  Gibraltar,  Italy, 
Southern  France  (The  Riviera), 
Switzerland,  Paris,  London,  etc. 
Also  Italy,  Egypt,  The  Nile, 
Palestine,  Greece,  etc.  All  ex- 
penses $480  up,  according  to  tour.  Programs  and  Ga- 
zette,  100  pp.,  sent  free.     Apply  to — 


Europe 
«r  Orient 


R.  H.  Cronden 

GEN.  AGT. 

Established  1844., 


fi.  Gaze  $f  $on$ 

113  Broadway/ New  York 
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PERSONALS. 


THE    Alabama    legislature  has  passed 

unending  the  appointment  of  General 
general  in  the  regular  army 

cur. 


3  IN  Man  I  IN,  of  the  Spanish  army,  has 
ne  to  an   unhappy  end.      Whi 

M  lea  arrived  at  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico,  San  Martin 
commanded  a  force  of  one  thousand  men  in  the 
t  >wn,  but  was  to  Burpriaed  that  he  made  no  at- 
tempt at  '  and  Fell  back  tin.. ugh  the 
1  to  San  Juan.  When  he  reached  the  Puerto 
Rican  capital  he  was  court-martialed,  by  order  of 
■Captain-General  Macias,  and  condemned  to  be 
shut.  The  unfortunate  colonel  begged  that  he 
might  die  in  Spain.  This  request,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  won  six  medals  by  bravery  in 
battle,  was  granted.  Meanwhile,  General  Brooke 
-and  other  Americans  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  campaign  petitioned  for  clemency,  showing 
the  Spanish  authorities  that  Colonel  San  Martin 
could  not  possibly  have  done  otherwise  than  retire. 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  did  the  best  he  could  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  Spanish  War  Depart- 
ment has  sentenced  him  for  life  to  a  penal  settle- 
ment. 


Catarrh  Cured  Free. 

One  Month's  treatment  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Hospital     Treatment    of     Catarrh    sent     FREE.      No    postage. 

Eucalol  Cures  Catarrh. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  testimonials  prove  it.  The  Eucalol 
method  used  in  the  leading  nose  and  throat  hospitals  prove  it. 
Sir  Morcll  Mackenzie  proves  it.  All  we  ask  is  for  anyone,  any- 
where, to  TRY  IT. 


charge 


Send   your   name   and   address   and    the   Treatment  will  be  sent, 
p     i  p. ii.l.  at  once.     At  the  end  of   a  month   you    may   send    75c. 
it    if    you    think    you    are    benefited;     if    not   benefited,    no 
and   you   are  the  sole  judge. 


FREE ; 


THE  EUCALOL  CO.,    108    Fulton  Street,    New   York. 


Kx-Congressman  T< >M  L.  Johnson  has  pub- 
licly announced  that  he  will  withdraw  from  his 
various  business  enterprises  and  devote  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  advocacy  of  the  single- 
tax  doctrine  of  the  late  Henry  George.  Mr.  John- 
son, who  is  not  quite  forty-five  years  old,  hasbeen 
a  manufacturer  of  such  steel  rails  as  are  used  for 
street  railways,  and  has  large  interests  in  the 
railway  systems  of  Cleveland,  Indianapolis,  and 
Brooklyn. 


ALEXIS  Rai.lot-BeauI'Kk,    who   Ins  just   been 
-appointed  president    of   the  civil  chamber  of  the 


Ralston  Still. 

A  delight  to  every  woman's  heart.  Supplies  the  table  with  an  abundance 
of  sparkling  pure  water,  sterilized  and  aerated  by  a  new  process,  and  absolutely 
free  from  all  germs  of  disease,  poisonous  gases,  and  old-age  matter.  Purifies 
the  most  infected  water  without  trouble  or  expense  by  utilizing  the  waste  heat 
of  the  kitchen  ranee.  No  larger  than  a  tea-kettle,  and  as  easily  cleaned.  New 
j  -  ,  Model  with  ail  latest  improvements,  plated  finish,  etc.,  only  $  10.  Guaran- 
teed the  best  in  the  world— best  in  workmanship  and  construction,  easiest  to 
operate,  and  with  the  largest  capacity  per  hour.  If  found  otherwise  may  be 
returned  at  our  expense. 

Officially  Adopted  by  the  Ralston  Health  Club 
Highest  Award  and  Gold  Medal  at  Omaha  Exposition 
Extensively  Used  by  the  I '.  S.  Government 
Over  1,000  Testimonials  from  Satisfied  Purchasers 

Sou/ for  Booklet  "I,"  list  of  dealers ,  and  other  interesting  printed  matter. 


THF.  A.  R. 


MAM    PACTURJ   IH    \IV     IV 

BAILEY  MFG.  CO.,  54  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


French  Cour  de  Cassation,  in  succession  to  Ques- 
nay  de  Beaurepaire,  whose  recent  resignation 
created  so  much  excitement  in  Paris,  was  born  in 
St.  Denis,  Reunion,  November  15,  1836.  Having 
been  an  avocat  and  a  doctor  of  laws,  he  entered 
the magi'strature  April  12, 1862, as  a  substitute  judge 
at  Montbl  isson,  and  he  has  been  successively  sub- 
stitute at  Marseilles, procure ur  (district  attorney) 
at  Toulon, procureur-gtniral  at  Bastia,  frocureur- 
%£neral  at  Nancy,  first  president  of  the  same 
court,  and  since  December  t,,  1882,  counselor  at 
the  Cour  de  Cassation.  M.  Hallot-Beaupre  is  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  an  officer  of 
public  Instruction. 


Baker's  Bedside  Table. 

kbit  f..r  wrvlnir  meals  or  for 
readlnif,"  1  Itlni  louchtlie 

mi  1;  si  VI. ks     111  u  k  •  nam 
eled,  si .  %vlut.   ■  ■    up -k,  1 

plut.-i]      »>',    •"  ;     11  ill  Iq  m      CODJ1 

umi    t;    11:1  Min  1*111 

I'M  I)  east  of  Mo   KIv.t  urn 1 1  North  Carolina 

W   W   Sodding  Ml.     Bupl    Qoven nt   Hospital  at 

itrton,  I' .<'..  «  1  it'  • .      l'i'  ■  ■    (hip  M-  r..ui   dozen 
u  1. it.   1  nmni  i"i  r..  :  rhoy  an    the  best  In 

\11I1. 1  ■  ■ .   luiv,   found,  and  wc   have  tried 

1  ,1  1  1-,. 1         1, 

for  it. 
J    R    BAKER  &  SONS  CO.. 

35  Wayne  St..  Kenilallville,  Ind. 


KAREZZA 


ETHICS 
OF 

MARRIAGE. 


A.  bold,  bravo  1 k  toachlnq  Ideal  man 

lb.-  unborn  cto  1  .in  1  controlli  .1  maternlt) 

1  11  Ion  Hla*n«l  :    Thousands  ol  wom<  n 

ham   for  Tokolosry,   ti  1  and 

Kan  "n 
\  linn  :  Kan  "■•  II 

Rainpb   1  Ucnla  \\  1 >d. 

ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM  &  CO.,     66  FIFTH  AVE..  CHICAGO. 


THE  first  pensioner  of  the  Spanish  war  is  Jesse 
I'.  lutes,  of  Chicago,  who  served  111  Battery  A,  of 
nd  Artillery.  In  the  engagement  at  San 
Juan  on  the  2d  of  July,  B  fragment  of  a  Spanish 
shrapnel  struck  him  in  the  lace,  crushing  his  nose 
and  carrying  away  his  lips  and  the  teeth  and 
gums  of  the  upper  jaw.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  time  as  an  enlisted  man  he  received  his  dis- 
charge and  went  to  Washington  to  obtain  a  pen- 
sion, but  was  unsuccessful  until  he  saw  President 
McKinley  and  Secretary  Alger.  The  latter  sent 
him  with  a  persona]  letter  to  the  commissi. >ner 
■  if  pensions,  stating  that  the  President  wished  to 
have  the  granting  of  the  pension  facilitated. 
Within  twent  v-four  bouts  tin-  ease  had  been  ex- 
amined, and  (iates  became  the  first  pensioner  of 
the  Spanish  war.     His  pension  is  seventeen  dollars 

per  month. 


THE  forth  uming  biography  of  the  late  F.mpress 

..f  Austria  will  contain  a  detailed  aocountofthe 

■  n  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 

It  will  in-  remembered  that  he  was  to  lave  mar- 


I  ..r   1  i\  .  1     I  ihIii1l:.'ii.  , 


£  Tor  the 

£  Dyspeptic, 

?tbe 

T  Over-stout, 

Tthe 

W  Consti- 

J  pated, 

twho  need  no 
medicine  so 
*\  much  as  proper  food  and  exercise;  ,r 

g  for  tbe  Brain  Ulorker, 
the  muscular  Ulorker, 

for  invalids,  for  well  people,  for  young  and  old, 

INMIU-3PUI! 

A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

is  the  most  healthful  flour  made.  It  contains 
all  the  nutriment  of  the  WHOLE  wheal 
n  it  found  in  ordinary  white  flour,  and  none  of 
the  Indigestible  outer  husk  which  makes  cheap 
grahamnour  an  unnatural  food.  It  helps  the 
digestive  organs  by  feeding  the  nerves  govern- 
ing peristaltic  action,  is  a  brain  food  and 
muscle  builder,  makes  rich  blood,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  strict  accordance  with  Nature's  laws. 

In  addition,    it    is   the   most  economical  flout 
made.     FREE  booklet  tells  you  more  about  ir. 

If  your  grocer  docs  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  ordi  r    we  will  sec  that.vou  are 

supplied.     Refuse  substitutes. 

CENU1NK  MAUB  ONLY  BY  TUB 

h  FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO-,    Lockport,  N.  Y.  ^ 


ink.'   Horsford'k    Lcld    Ph   sphate. 

totnai  h  to  hi  althy  ai  lion. 
;  k  11  a  in  Ih.ikht  are  nsk.-d  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Individual  Communion 

RAMI   MM     1   "VM1    M'tN    "I    I  I   1  I    CO., 
1      1      ■  '..  1  . 


COLLAR  Button  Insurance  K"is  with  our  one  pin  .  .  illad 
button.  Kn  m.nt/  8  1  nut  Si  ,  News 

Writing  to  inlviTtisi  rn. 
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ried  her  elder  sister,  but  the  v:"'lish  Princess 
Elizabeth  enchanted  him.  He  w.is  waiting  in  a 
room  when  in  rushed  the  young  lady,  fresh  as  i 
rose.  "God  greet  thee,  cousin I" she  exclaimed, 
identifying  the  visitor  from  his  portrait.  That 
evening  he  slipped  a  diamond  bracelet  from  his 
mother's  arm  Baying:  "This  we  shall  lav  under 
Elisabeth's  serviette  at  tea."  Next  morning  the 
Emperor  said  to  the  priest  at  mass:  "Father, 
please  bless  us  ;  this  is  my  intended  bride." 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  Aprils. 

— It  is  announced  that  since  the  American  occu- 
pation the  total  revenue  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  been  $-•, 000,000. 

— Dr.  Solf,  the  new  German  President  of  the 
municipality  of  Apia,  Samoa,  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington. 

— The  Supreme  Court  confirms  the  validity  of 
the  war  revenue  act,  imposing  taxes  upon  the 
transactions  at  stock-yards  and  of  boards  of  trade. 

— The  Greek  Ministry  resigns. 
Tuesday,  April  4 

— The   United  States   Philippine   Commission 


Liebicj 

COMPANY'S 
Extract  of 
Beef 


A  jar  in  your  traveling1 
bag  will  not  take  up  much 
room,  but  in  the  shape  of 
-beef  tea  it  will  fill  a  large-* 
void  when  you're  hungry ' 
and  tired. 

Palatable  and  refreshing- 

beef-tea    made     instantly 

w;th  hot  water  and  a  half 

teaspoonful  of  the  extract. 

Cet  the  eersu:ne 

with  blue  signature. 


UEBiG  COMPANY* 

EXTRACTOR  BEEF 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  every  office,  school, 
home.    Saves  its  cost  in  lead. 


Mechanical  perfection.   No  toy.    Circulars  free. 

Made  only  by  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 
158-154  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO. 

4?  Nassau  Street,  NEW   YORK. 


HOLIDAYS     IN     ENGLAND 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

l'lttaliurgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

I  'in  sburgh. 
DATIS-CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittsburgo. 


Cincinnati. 


Chicago. 


ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN \ 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIP  MAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  ft  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Maaa. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


FRES1 1  coat  of  paint  and  change 
of  color  will  make  your  house 
look  fresh  and  bright.  If  you  want 
to  sell  it  will  enhance  the  value  of  your 
property,  or  enable  you  to  rent  it  quicker,  to 
better  tenants  and  for  more  money  ;  is  there- 
fore a  good  investment  if  properly  painted. 
To  paint  it  properly  have  Pure  White  Lead 
and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  applied  by  a  competent, 
practical  painter. 

|-*|-j  pj  r-J  By  using  National  Lead  Co  's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
r  l\  r~y  ly  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  O" 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  J 00  William  St.,  New  York. 


issues  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  the 
islands,  outlining  the  policy  and  intention  of  the 
American  Government. 

—The  Cuban  Military  Assembly  votes  to  dis- 
solve and  disband  the  army. 

—Carter  H.  Harrison,  Democrat,  is  elected 
mayor  of  Chicago. 

— The  British  Government  accepts  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  Germany  for  the  settlement  of  I  be 
Samoata  trouble,  by  the  appointment  of  a  tripar- 
tite commission. 

Wednesday,  April  5. 

— It  is  reported  from  Manila  that  Aguinaldo 
has  been  deposed  in  favor  of  General  Antonio 
Luna. 

—The  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  de- 
cides to  call  as  successor  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Connell,  of  London. 

Thursday,  April  6 

— United  States  delegates  to  the  Disarmament 
Conference  at  The  Hague  are  appointed. 

— The  Swedish  Parliament  votes  a  large  credit 
for  war  expenses. 

Friday,  April  7. 

— President  McKinley  selects  names  for  the 
twelve  war-ships  authorized  by  Congress. 

— The  formal  invitation  to  the  peace  con- 
ference at  Tlie  Hague  is  received  by  the  State 
Department  from  the  Dutch  Government. 

— Mallet oa  is  crowned  King  of  Samoa. 

— It  is  announced  that  Omdurman  will  be  en- 
tirely abandoned  by  the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops. 

Saturday,  April  8. 

—The   Mazet  investigating  committee  of  the 

New  York  Assembly  begins  its  investigation  of 
the  city  administration.       • 

— General  Otis  sends  an  expedition  against 
Santa  Cruz,  Philippine  Islands. 

—The  British  Government  appoints  C.  N.  E. 
Eliot,  1 : 1  it  Nli  High  Commissioner  to  Samoa. 

Sunday,  April  q. 

—Judge  Stephen  J.  Field,  retired,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  dies  in  Washington. 

— The  Cuban  Junta  demands  the  prosecution 
of  General  Ludlow  for  setting  aside  the  "in- 
comunicado"  law. 

— A  night  attack  by  Filipinos  on  General 
Ludlow's  line,  south  of  Manila,  is  repulsed. 


Macbeth' s  is  the  only  lamp- 
chimney  advertised. 

What  of  that  ? 

It's  the  only  make  worth 
advertising. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


The  pen  is  said  to  be 
mightier  than  the  sword  but 
how  mightily  useless  it  is 
without  the  aid  of  ink. 

The  mightiness  of  both 
pen  and  user  is  mightily  in- 
creased by  using  good  ink. 

There  is  none  better  than 

Carter's 
Ink. 

Sixteen  different  kinds  to  choose 
from,  only  one  quality  of  each  kind, 
THE   BEST. 


DON'T    LEAVE    YOUR     KEYS 

in  the  front  door.  Fasten  them 
to  the  pocket  or  waistband  with 
a  key  chain  secured  by  the  Im- 
proved Wu»hbiirnc  Patent 
Fastener.  Slips  On  easily,  (flips 
like  grim  death,  don't  tear  the 
fabric,  released  instantly.  By 
mail,  26  cents.  Catalogue  of  other 
novelties  free. 

AMERICAN    RINCr    CO. 

Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Improved      Breathing     Tube  I 

Best  device  for  strengthening  the  speaking  and  film- 
ing voice.    Cures  all  throat  and  lung  diseases 
by  a  simple  and  easy  method 

Price       a-^-za^^^^m^^lk       Ful1 
<g  /  25     MISUSE  ShMHIR  ' '"      " "' 

Including  ^^^^^^■^If       a,ld 

Dr.  Patchen's  celebrated  treatise  on  respiration. 
Address  C.  HYGIENIC  si  I'PEV   CO.,      Boston,    Mass. 


A  63-page  books  (illustrated)  describing  Cathedral  Route, 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Dickens,  and  Tennyson  districts,  will  be 
mailed  for  three-cent  stamps.  Circular  describing  Harwich 
Hook  of  Holland  Royal  Mail  Route,  only  twin-screw 
steamship  line  from  England  to  Continental  Europe,  free. 
Creat  Eastern  R'y  of  England.  362  Broadway,  New  York. 


LMIH  SOAPS 


AND  PREMIUMS.  -FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co..  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo.  N   Y. 

OUR  OFFER  FULLY   EXPLAINED  IN   LITERARY   DIGEST,   MARCH   25th. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Problem  371. 
By  r.  (..  Thompson. 

First    Prize,  ,\'tw    York  Sim    Tourney. 
Black    Seven  Pieces. 


White  — Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  372. 
By  Dr.  w.  r.  1.  Dalton. 

Dedicated  to  Dr.  R.  J.  Moore. 
Black   -Ten  Pieces. 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  366. 

Q— Kt  7  !  mate 


R     K  S 


B  x  R 

k-b7 


K-Q3 

k   i  j 

K-B3 


Q  — B  ■;,  mate 


KUR     -KtiO,  mate 


Q    fJ  <  ch 
Kt-Q4 


P— Kt  5!  mate 
.  mate 
.  mate 


Ot'hei  i-n. 

ion  received  from  M.  W.  II      I   Diversity  of 
Virginia  ;   H     W     I  I.    \V. 

Mounds- 

•••■f    C    H    ■ 

w    w  . 

I   -X. 

w.    H.j 

H      \V     1 
.■■Hi  knowledge   if    the  problem  art"     1     W. 


H;  "Interesting  and  difficult'-  C.  R.  ().;  "Fully 
up  to  the  standard  of  merit "—  R.  M.  C;  "  A  splen- 
did  production.  The  most  difficult  problem  I 
have  ever  tried  to  solve"— J.  (..  I.  ;  "A  remark- 
ably fine  problem"  C.  D  S. ;  has  cer- 
tainly outgrown  kilts"—  W.  W.j  "A  superb  struc- 
ture "—A  K. 

Solution  of  363  and  364  received  from  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  DeWut,  Muncie,  Pa.;  H.  getcham,  Ver- 
gennes,  Vt.  Solution  of  364  received  from  Dr.  H. 
H.  Dwyer,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.;  N.  H.  Pitman, 
Sweetwater,  Tenn.;  F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton, Pa 
Dr.  F  ,  Darien,  Wis.,  solved  363. 

Concerning  365. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  explain  the  process  by 
which  the  Queens  got  mixed.  We  are  sorry  that 
this  fine  problem  was  spoiled  in  the  setting.  If 
von  will  put  the  Black  Queen  on  K  B  sq,  and  the 
White  Q  on  K  R  4,  you  will  have  the  problem  as 
the  composer  intended  it  should  be. 

How  to  Learn    Chess. 
Lessor  III. 

7.  The  Rook  is  the  second  strongest  piece.  You 
can  not  force  a  mate  with  K  and  B,  or  K  and  Kt 
against  a  K  ;  but  you  can  force  a  mate  with  K 
and  R.  The  strength  of  the  R  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  covers  so  many  squares.  Place  a  white  Ron 
K  sq.  It  can  move  three  squares  to  the  right, 
four  to  the  left,  and  in  a  straight  line  all  the  way 
across  the  board.  The  best  way  to  find  the  power 
of  this  piece  is  to  place  on  the  board  a  Black  K, 
White  K  and  R.  Now,  you  can  force  the  Black 
K  into  a  position  from  which  he  can  not  escape. 
Suppose  the  Black  K  is  on  K  P  4,  White  K  on  K  B3, 
and  R  on  K  sq.  It  is  evident  that  Black  K  can  not 
cross  the  K's  file,  unless  you  play  your  K  in  front 
of  your  R.  The  plan  is  to  drive  the  Black  K  back 
to  his  first  row,  or  to  the  K  R  file.  It  is  possible, 
in  a  few  moves,  to  bring  about  a  position  similar 
to  this:  Black  K  on  K  R  2  ;  White  K  on  K  B  7,  R 
on  Kt  6,  with  Black  to  move.  He  must  go  to  R  sq, 
and  R  — R  6  mate. 

8.  The  little  Pawn  is,  especially  with  beginners, 
a  much-neglected  fellow,  and  yet  he  is  of  very 
great  value.  Many  games  are  lost  for  the  want  of 
a  P.  Don't  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking  or  saying: 
"It  is  only  a  Pawn." 

The  P  moves  one  square  in  front  and  can  not  go 
back  ;  he  must  go  on.  He  has  the  privilege,  how- 
ever, of  going  two  squares  the  first  move.  That  is, 
any  P  on  the  first  more  can  go  to  the  4th  square. 
The  P  captures  on  the  diagonal,  to  the  right  or 
left.  Place  a  White  P  on  <J  4,  Black  Ps  on  K  4 
and  Q  B  4.  Now,  the  White  I'  can  move  to  Q  5,  or 
he  can  capture  either  of  the  Black  Ps.  If  a  P  gets 
to  the  eighth  square,  it  is  no  longer  a  P,  but  must 
be  promoted.  The  player  can  mike  it  any  piece 
he  may  desire,  except  a  K.  Several  of  our  solvers 
wrote  us  that  they  1  ,  if  the 

P  going  to  K  8  could  become  a  Kt;  but,  as  several 
expressed  it,  "there  are  two  White  Kts  on  the 
board."  The  I'  in  this  problem  can  become  a  Kt. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  how  many  pieces 
of  the  kind  you  desire  are  on  the  bpard  ;  von  nave 
a  right  to  as  manv  Qs,  Ms,  Kts,  or  Bs  as  you  can 
■  omol  ion  of  Ps, 
\'..'i   should   make  familiar  with    the 

est  importance.  In  our  next  lesson,  we  will  have 
something  to  sav  about   • 

V7e  ai  e  ai  w  ver  quest  l< 

earning  any  point  thai  wi  plain. 

The  London  International  Congress. 

The  gi  eal  Lond<  n  (  i  on   May  10 

Two  tournan  of  two 

1  omuls,  for  DOtl  .  and  not 

h-ss  than  sixteen,  the    pit 

class  ;  t :  • 

oinlmum 

♦s^,  $50  and  $1  o     Bach 

non-prise  winner  11 

won  by  him  against  th<  md,  <  r  third 

won  by  him 
against  other  comp  s  mlnimm 


offered  for  the  one-round  tourney  are  $350,  $250, 
$150,  $100,  $75,  $50,  and  S.15.  The  entrance  fee  for 
this  event  has  been  fixed  at  $>o. 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 

Third  Game  of  Finals. 
Blackmar  <i ambit. 


v.  brkn  r,  dr.  j.  b.  i  sow- 
New  Orleans       brj 

1  [ayward,  Wis 
Black. 


Wkitt. 


3  B— K   B 

4  Kt  1  R 

5  P     B  3 


P-xV 


I9Q-B4 

:0  (,•       K   2 

Q  Kt4 
22  P  1  Kt 
ligna 


DR.  J.  n.  TFOW- 
UK1DGB. 
Black. 
Kt-B  7 
Kt  v   B  ch 

CQ  B) 
P—  K  R  3 
Kt      B  4 
K  R-B  sq 
Q  1  B 


B-Q. 
P     K«3 


\ 

Kt 
x  B  ch 


P 

P  x  P 
P     K  3 

Kt     K  B  3 
B     O  Kt  j 

7  B-K   Kt  5   B  -  Kt  .• 

8  Q  Kt-(J  2   Q  Kt     Q  2 
gQ     Bs        B-K 3 

10 Castles  (O  Kt     Kt  5 

R) 
n  B  1  B  Q  1  B 

Comments  hardly  necessary. 

"The  American  Chess  Magazine." 

The  March  number  of  the  Magazine  was  nearly  a 
month  late.  When  it  came,  we  thought  that  some- 
thing was  the  matter  with  it,  and  when  we  exam- 
ined it,  we  were  certain  that  a  great  deal  was  the 
matter  with  it.  We  discovered  that  it  was  Tlie 
A.  C.  M.  only  in  name:  the  style  was  not  to  be 
commended  ;  the  management  had  changed  ;  and 
several  names  were  lacking  in  the  list  of  editors, 
names  that  gave  to  the  old  A.  C.  M.,  very  much 
of  its  interest  and  value.  In  the  "Publisher's 
Statement"  we  are  informed  that  "while  artistic- 
ally the  magazine  cannot  expect  to  soar  so  high 
as  heretofore,  its  general  scope  of  action  and  of 
influence  will  continue  the  same."  We  doubt  it. 
If  this  number  is  a  sample  of  what  the  Magazine 
is  to  be,  its  scope  of  action  and  influence  will  soon 
be  restricted  to  its  epitaph:  "Here  lies,"  etc. 
We  have  always  been  greatly  interested  in  The 
A.  C.  J/.,  and  have  urged  our  readers  to  give  it 
their  support.  Under  the  old  management  it  was 
worthy  of  support,  and  we  sincerely  hoped  that 
we  would  have  an  American  Chess  magazine  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  this  country. 

Yale  vs.  Brown. 

Four  representatives  of  Yale  and  four  of  Brown 
finished  a  tournament  on  April  5,  in  which  Brown 
won  with  a  score  of  9H  to  (>%. 

The  Janowsky-Showalter  Match. 
In  this  match  of  seven  games  Showalter  was  the 
winner.     The  final  score   was:  Showalter,    4  ;  Ja- 
nowski,  2  ;  drawn,  1. 

Chess-Nuts. 

The  match  by  telegraph  between  the  Chess-clubs, 
of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  was  won  by 
Vienna.    The  stakes  were  1,000  francs  a  side. 

A  grand  International  Tournament  is  to  be  held 
in  Ban's  during'  the  Exhibition  next  year.  The 
Grand  Cercle  en  Circleddes  Bchecs  have  v< 
10,000  francs  and  take  the  organization  in  hand, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Rosenthal,  Subscrip- 
tions are  invited,  the  payment  of  100  francs  entitl- 
ing subscribers  to  the  Cercle. 

The  committee  of  the  great  International  Lon- 
don Chess-CongreSS  announces  that  the  tourna- 
ment  will  begin  on    Tuesday,  May   ;..,  and    SI 

ing  to  the  number  of  entries  it  will  last  from  six 
to  seven  weeks.     Arrangements    have    been  com- 
pleted   to   hold    the   tournament    in    St.    Stephen's 
Hall,  adjoining  the  Royal  Aquarium. 

The  Australasian  says  ■  few  humorous  inci- 
dents were  noted  during  the  progress    oft!:. 

cent   Vienna    tourney:      sfr.    Showalter    had    King, 
Rook.   Bisbop,  and    time  Bawns,  but    did    no, 

1   Mi.  Pillsbury,  who 
had  King,  R  Bisbop;  Dr.   Tarrasch  won 

from   Mi     Ba  id.  but  not  till  he  bad  overlook) 
mate  In  three  ;  Hen  Schlechter,  who  had  an  ev<  a 
position   with   Herr    Marocsy,   made  an    il  • 
move,  and    lost  •  Mi     Btackburne, 

who  had   .1  winning   froi.i  M.   Janowskl 

by  any  one  of  several  simple  variations,  showed 

extraordinary  Ingenuity  is  discovering  the  1 
line  of  play  that    gave  his  opponent  the  •  han 
escaping  with  a  1  I 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


A   CHINESE   VIEW  OF  OUR   ASIATIC   RELA- 
TIONS. 

WU  TING-FANG,  Chinese  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
made  an  address  before  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  at  Philadelphia  last  week  which  attracted 
attention  by  reason  of  his  presentation  of  the  Chinese  side  of  the 
Far  Eastern  question.  He  suggested  that  much  that  is  inherently 
good  in  Chinese  life  and  achievement  has  been  ignored  ;  that  China 
is  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  while  Egypt,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome 
have  successively  perished.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  China  had  been  stationary,  and  he  continued  : 

"The  meeting  of  the  Chinese  and  Western  civilizations  is  a 
meeting  of  two  social  forces.  We  must  look  for  the  result  not  in 
the  complete  neutralization  of  one  force  by  the  other,  but  in  the 
union  of  the  two  forces.  It  is  the  recovery  from  the  shock  of  the 
collision  that  requires  time.  After  the  union  of  the  forces  is  ef- 
fected, movement  in  the  resultant  direction  may  be  expected  to 
be  rapid." 

Touching  the  troubles  over  missionaries,  the  Chinese  minister 
said  : 

"In  all  the  treaties  which  China  has  concluded  with  Western 
powers,  there  is  an  article  generally  known  as  the  'Toleration 
clause. '  This  article  provides  in  effect  that  Christianity  incul- 
cates the  practise  of  virtue,  and  that  those  professing  or  teaching 
it  should  not  be  harassed  or  persecuted.  This  apparently  inno- 
cent provision  has  not,  however,  helped  to  further  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  China.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  official 
recognition  of  Christianity  was  first  obtained  from  her  after  a  dis- 
astrous war.  The  clause  was  no  doubt  inserted  with  the  best  of 
intentions.  But  it  had  the  apparent  effect  of  exciting  in  the 
native  mind  the  undeserved  suspicion  that  a  deep-laid  political 
object  was  intended  under  the  cover  of  religion.  It  was  hardly 
necessary,  as  the  subjects  of  every  treaty  power  are  all  protected 
under  the  general  provisions  which  apply  equally  to  missionaries. 


Unfortunately,  most  of  the  troubles  occurring  in  China  have 
arisen  from  riots  against  missionaries.  Hence  it  has  been  said 
by  some  foreigners  in  China  that,  without  missionaries,  China 
would  have  no  foreign  complications.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
affirm  or  deny  this." 

Supposing  that  a  number  of  Confucian  proselyters  in  large 
American  cities  met  with  troubles  of  their  own  raising,  he  asked  : 

"What  would  be  the  consequence  if,  instead  of  taking  hostile 
demonstrations  of  this  character  philosophically,  they  should  lose 
their  temper,  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police,  and  report  the  case  to 
the  Government  at  Washington  for  official  interference?  I  verily 
believe  that  such  action  would  render  the  missionaries  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  American  people  as  to  put  an  end  to  their  usefulness, 
and  that  the  American  Government  would  cause  a  law  to  be  en- 
acted against  them  as  public  nuisances.  Can  it  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  now  and  then  we  hear  of  riots  occurring  against  mis- 
sionaries in  China,  notwithstanding  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  by  the  local  authorities  to  protect  them?  It  must  not  be 
understood  that  I  wish  to  justify  or  extenuate  the  lawless  acts 
committed  by  ignorant  mobs,  nor  do  I  deprecate  the  noble  and 
unselfish  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  in  general  who  spend 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  China.  What  I  desire  to  point  out 
is  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  interior  of 
China  (except  with  great  tact  and  discretion)  will,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  now  and  then  run  counter  to  popular  prejudice  and  lead 
to  some  disturbance." 

China,  Mr.  Ting-Fang  asserted,  has  treated  all  foreign  nations 
alike;  the  "open  door"  is  in  the  line  of  her  policy;  she  wants 
peace  and  desires  to  be  let  alone.     He  proceeded  : 

"Some  people  call  themselves  highly  civilized,  and  stigmatize 
others  as  uncivilized.  What  is  civilization  ?  Does  it  mean  solely 
the  possession  of  superior  force  and  ample  supply  of  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons?  I  take  it  to  mean  something  more.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  civilized  nation  should  respect  the  rights  of  an- 
other nation,  just  the  same  as  in  society  a  man  is  bound  to  respect 
the  rights  of  his  neighbor.  Civilization,  as  I  understand  it,  does 
not  teach  people  to  ignore  the  rights  of  others,  nor  does  it  approve 
the  seizure  of  another's  property  against  his  will.  It  would  be  a 
sorry  spectacle  if  such  a  glaring  breach  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man  could  be  committed  with  impunity  at  the  end  of  this  nine- 
teenth century.  ...  It  would  be  better  to  live  among  the  people 
who  practise  the  tenets  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  than  among  a 
people  who  profess  to  believe  in  the  highest  standard  of  morality 
but  do  not  practise  what  they  believe.  The  aphorism  of  Tenny- 
son should  be  changed  so  as  to  read  :  '  Better  fifty  years  in  Cathay 
than  a  cycle  in  Europe.  "' 

Russia,  the  speaker  l.kened  to  "the  leviathan,"  which,  "having 
no  vitals,  can  not  be  mortally  wounded,  however  severe  the  blow 
may  be  ;  with  limitless  numbers  entrenched  in  her  remote  and 
unassailable  strongholds  she  can  neither  be  ousted  from  her  pos- 
sessions nor  prevented  from  advancing"  : 

"  It  is  madness  to  abate  one  particle  of  the  issue  and  declare 
that  something  ought  to  be  conceded  for  the  cause  of  peace,  to 
pretend,  as  do  some  Englishmen  already  weary  of  the  strain,  that 
Russia  if  given  Northern  China,  or  Constantinople,  or  a  port  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  will  be  content.  She  is  not  striving  for  por- 
tions, but  for  the  whole  of  Asia ;  when  she  has  gained  this  she 
knows,  and  we  must  eventually  agree,  that  nothing  human  can 
resist  her.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  America  has 
just  discovered  that  she  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  affairs  of 
Eastern  Asia  ;  that  she  has  a  stake  in  common  there  with  others 
whom  she  can  already  undersell  in  distant  as  well  as  in  domestic 
markets  ;    that  her  business  compels  her  to  join  in  the  work  of  re- 
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ducing  barbarians  to  order  and  educating  them  ;  finally,  and  per- 
haps most  fortunate'  .  r  the  present  crisis,  that  there  is  no 
real  antagonism  between  the  mother  country  and  her  once  rebel- 
colony,  but  that  friendly  cooperation  has  only  to  be  proffered 
to  be  eagerly  accepted.     When  we   realize  that  the   menace   of 
Russian  aggression  affects  not  only  the  political    supremacy  of 
Great  Britain  in  Asia,  but  the  free  exercise  of  those  high  aspira- 
which  are  vital  to  the  existence  of  every  regenerate  people, 
we  will  cease  to  imagine  vain  fears  of  imperialism  and  assemble 
the  utmost  strength  of  the  enlightened  West  against  that  porten- 
tous imperialism  embodied  in  the  spirit  of  a  devouring  and  devas- 
tating Bast.      Finally,  when  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  to  secure 
China  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  Russian  designs  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  universal  empire,  that,  without  her  wealth  and  willing 
the  .Muscovite  can  never  become  master  of  a  double  conti- 
nent, and  so  of  the  world,  we  will  listen  before  it  is  too  late  to  the 
Ionian  cry  of  that  misgoverned  nation  to  go  over  and  help 
them." 

Chloroform  and  Burglary. — "It  is  seldom  that  the  reverse  side 
••eat  question  is  turned  to  view  as  nicely  as  the  Chinese  min- 
ister exhibited  the  missionary  question  at  Philadelphia  Saturday, 
tatement  of  the  case  as  it  stands  was  made  dispassionately 
and  without  the  slightest  show  of  prejudice  ;  but  the  unmistakable 
truth  of  his  argument  must  have  left  his  hearers  dumb.      In  trade, 
in  law,  and  even  in  politics  each  side  usually  concedes  something 
to  the  other  and  shows  more  or  less  respect  for  opposite  opinions, 
but  in  religion,  each  is  intolerant;   there  is  no  compromise,  no 
middle  ground.     Christian  nations  have  forced  themselves  into 
China  with  sword  and  musket.     They  have  compelled  the  Chinese 
to  enter  into  treaties  regardless  of  their  prejudices.     Not  satisfied 
with  the  usual  terms  of  treaties,  which  guarantee  the  safety  of 
ts,  the  Chinese  were  compelled  by  a  bloody  war  to 
.   'toleration   clause,'   admitting    Christian    missionaries   to 

lyte  among  them 

"The   missionaries  began  by  assailing  the  doctrines  of  Confu- 
whieh  represented  a  development  of  three  thousand  years, 
g  the  Chinese  to  discard  them  and  accept  at  once  a  revealed 
on   of   more  recent  date.     A  conservative  people,    like   the 
Chinese,  do  not  accept  anything  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
They  wanted  to  see  what  Christianity  has  done  for  the  Christians, 
and  a  lamentable  exhibit  has  been  before  them  from  the  day  the 
Christian  powers   first  broke  into  China  until  the  present  hour. 
l,  Great   Britain,  France,  and  Germany  are  armed 
intruders  upon  their  soil.      While  their  missionaries  are  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  the  masses,  conducting  schools,  and  risking  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  governments  which 
them  forth  are  seizing  Chinese  territory.     They  are  not  only 
ordering  China  to  'stand  and  deliver,'  but  they  are  quarreling 
among  themselves  over  the  division  of  the  spoil,  before  it  is  de- 
livered into  their  hands. 

"Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  no  wonder  that  furious  mobs 
rage  against  the  '  foreign  devils, '  and  stone  the  missionaries  to 
death.     They  have  good  reason  for  suspecting  that  the  missiona- 
ries are  sent  to  chloroform   them  with  false  doctrines,  while  their 
masters  commit  a  stupendous  burglary.     This  explains  the  re- 
luctance of  China  to  accept  anything  at  the  hands  of  Christian 
rS.     They  can  not  believe  that  nations  which  insist  in  prac 
0D  upon  them  as  a  nation  can  be  sincere  in  profess- 
ing the   doctrines    of    Christianity,  and   the  beautiful    simplicity 
vlr.cli    th'  lr    minister   to  the    United   States  states  the   case 
must  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  every  honest  citi- 
Christian  powers." — The  Tribune  (5/7.  Rep.),  Detroit. 

Ideal    and    Actual    Development— "The    true   policy   of    the 
rs  is  to  maintain  in  China  the  '  open  door '  for  the 

all    nations,  and   to  strengthen   the  central   govern- 
ment at  Peking  until  by  new  rapid  communications  throughout 
•  and  the  reorganization  and  equipment  of  a  new  Chinese 

■lent  can  stand  alone  against  inters 

d.     Meantime,  tin-  civilisation  ot 
ild  be  growing  plastic  under  the  constanl   impact  of 

imerce,  while  the   forward   movement  of 
•1    by  wars  and   temporarily  checked   by 

on,  would  begin  again.     Such  would  be 

the  ii  tttof  China  ;    but  ideals  are  so  often  unre  . 

that  '  lopment  may  prove   to  be  of  a  very  diffi 

are   so   virile   a    ran-.    BO    \><  isistent.    SO 
hard  working,  and   so  clever,  that  the   fear  of  encouraging  their 


ultimate  supremacy  may  lead  the  Western  nations  into  the  sellish 
e  of  destroying  Chinese  unity  and  trying  to  make  the  people 
a  mere  reservoir  for  the  world's  cheap  labor  and  a  market  for  the 
s  goods." — The  Republican  (fnd.).  Spring  fie  id. 

"Minister  Wu  does  not  quite  understand  a  civilization  whose 
advance  agents  are  the  'reeking  tube  and  iron  shard'  of  Kipling's 
Recessional.'  But  he  will  learn.  We  are  doing  a  little 'civi- 
lizing '  ourselves  in  the  far  East  with  those  agencies,  notwith- 
standing the  golden  rule  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
—  The  I'iiiin  Dealer  (De»i.),  Cleveland. 


s 


ARMY    CANTEEN    AND  THE    LAW. 

ECTION    17  of  the  army  reorganization  bill  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  reads  : 


"That  no  officer  or  private  soldier  shall  be  detailed  to  sell  intoxicating 
drinks,  as  a  bartender  or  otherwise,  in  any  post-exchange  or  canteen,  nor 
shall  any  other  person  be  required  or  allowed  to  sell  such  liquors  in  any 
ipment  or  fort  or  on  any  premises  used  for  military  purposes  by  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  thereby  directed  to  issue  such 
general  order  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  section 
into  full  force  and  effect." 

Under  an  interpretation  of  the  law  by  Attorney-General  Griggs, 
the  War  Department  has  issued  an  order  providing  that — 

"no  person  shall  be  required,  permitted,  or  allowed  to  sell  liquors 
of  any  kind,  character,  or  description  in  any  encampment  or  fort 
or  any  premises  used  for  military  purposes  by  the  United  States ; 
and  commanding  officers  are  especially  enjoined  to  see  that  this 
prohibition  is  strictly  enforced,  and  that  the  sales  of  liquors  in  the 
canteen  are  confined  to  the  sales  of  beer  and  light  wines  by  civil- 
ians employed  in  the  canteen  for  the  purpose  by  the  proper  gov- 
ernment authorities." 

Thus  the  "anti-canteen  law,"  which  aimed  to  abolish  the  sale 
of  all  kinds  of  liquors  in  connection  with  the  army,  is  construed  to 
permit  the  continued  sale  of  beer  and  light  wines  as  heretofore, 
except  that  civilians  instead  of  soldiers  are  to  be  employed. 

The  logic  by  which  the  Attorney-General  maintains  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  law  is  severely  criticized  by  many  papers, 
regardless  of  their  usual  attitude  toward  liquor  legislation. 
Briefly,  Attorney-General  Griggs  takes  the  position  that  if  the 
act  was  intended  to  be  entirely  prohibitory,  a  less  circuitous  route 
would  have  reached  the  point,  declaration  being  confined,  for 
example,  to  a  provision  stating  that  no  intoxicating  drinks  should 
be  dealt  in  or  sold  in  any  post  exchange  or  canteen  or  on  any 
es  used  for  military  purposes.  He  takes  up  three  clauses 
of  section  17  separately,  and  finds  as  to  the  first  that  it  merely 
forbids  the  detail  of  any  officer  or  private  soldier  to  sell  intoxi- 
cants, and  that  this  designation  of  one  class  of  individuals  as  for- 
bidden to  do  a  certain  thing  implies  that  all  other  classes  not  men- 
tioned are  not  forbidden  to  do  it.  The  second  clause,  beginning 
"nor  shall  any  other  person,"  refers  to  an  entirely  different  matter 
from  the  canteen,  according  to  the  Attorney-General,  namely: 
the  discretion  exercised  by  commanders  in  allowing  persons  to 
come  upon  the  premises  to  sell  drinks.  It  forbids  any  such  license 
or  permission  to  be  granted  hereafter  by  any  military  officer,  but 
in  no  way  affects  the  canteens  covered  by  the  first  clause.  The 
third  clause,  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  an  order  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  into  effect,  the  Attorney-General 
construes  as  strengthening  his  separation  of  the  clauses  and  his 
interpretation  thereof,  for,  he  says,  an  absolutely  prohibitory  act 
would  execute  itself  and  require  no  general  order  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War;  the  required  order  from  the  War  Department  is  to 
apply  to  the  future  sales  in  post  exchanges  or  canteens.  The 
•  ■pinion  conclui 

"The  act  having  forbidden  the  employment  of  soldiers  as  bar- 
tenders or  salesmen  of  intoxicating  drinks,  it  would  be  lawful  and 
appropriate  for  the  managers  of  the  post  exchanges  to  employ 
civilians  for  that  purpose.  Of  course,  employment  is  a  matter  of 
contract,  and  not  of  requirement  or  permission.     The  regulation 
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of  the  post  exchanges  and  canteens  being  within  the  power  of  the 

Secretary  of  War,  the  act  means  that  he  shall  by  order  modify  the 
regulations  upon  that  subject  so  as  to  make  them  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  To  that  end,  it  will  be  requisite  that 
he  shall  determine  the  question  of  the  persons  who  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  post  exchanges,  and  such  other  conditions  and  re- 
quirements in  connection  therewith  as  his  good  judgment  may 
dictate. 

"The  result  'pi  these  reflections  is,  then,  that  this  section  does 
not  prohibit  the  continuance  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
through  the  canteen  section  of  the  post  exchanges,  as  heretofore 
organized  and  carried  on,  except  that,  of  course,  no  officer  or 
soldier  can  be  put  on  duty  in  the  canteen  section  to  do  the  selling, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.     This  latter  the  law  clearly  prohibits. " 

Senator  Hausbrough,  of  South  Dakota,  who  offered  the  anti- 
canteen  amendment,  points  out  that  the  Attorney-General,  in  di- 
viding the  sections  into  clauses,  puts  a  period  after  the  word 
"canteen,"  where,  as  the  law  stands,  a  comma  is  used.     He  says 

further : 

"I  do  not  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  calling  for 
the  opinion,  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing this  statute.  He  merely  asked  for  a  construction  upon  which 
to  base  the  order  which  he  is  required  to  issue.  So  Jar  as  I  am 
advised ',  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator  or  Mem- 
ber as  to  the  purpose  of  the  law.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
object  was  not  to  wipe  out  the  canteen  as  such,  but  to  prohibit  the 
selling  of  liquor  as  a  feature  of  that  institution.  And  in  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  canteen  it  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  it  was  intended  to  prohibit  it  elsewhere  on  all  prem- 
ises used  for  military  purposes.  .  .  .  The  public  history  of  the 
times  applied  to  this  case  would  not  warrant  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  or  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  by  one  in- 
dividual in  one  room  and  permitting  its  sale  by  another  individual 
in  an  adjoining  room 

"Now  the  question  is,  Would  the  employment  of  a  civilian  to 
dispense  liquor  in  the  army  canteen  constitute  a  violation  of  that 
portion  of  the  act  which  prohibits  the  selling  on  military  prem- 
ises? With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  says  it  would  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  section, 
construed  as  a  whole  as  it  must  be,  is  very  clear  in  directing  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor 
'  on  any  premises  used  for  military  purposes  by  the  United  States. ' 
The  army  canteen,  where  it  exists  at  all,  is  invariably  located  on 
such  military  premises.  The  statute  provides  in  express  terms, 
'nor  shall  any  other  person  be  required  or  allowed  to  sell  such 
liquors  in  any  encampment  or  fort  or  on  any  premises  used  for 
military  purposes  by  the  United  States. ' 

"The  provision  which  prohibits  sales  by  'any  other  person  '  on 
'any  premises  used  for  military  pur- 
poses '  must  stand  or  fall,  it  appears  to 
me,  with  the  one  which  forbids  the  sale 
in  canteens  by  officers  or  soldiers,  and 
the  employment  of  a  civilian  to  sell 
liquor  in  the  canteen  would,  I  know,  be 
a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  whole  section." 


Noah  Davis,  ex-judge  of  the  New 
York  City  supreme  court,  says  • 

"The  clear  and  manifest  intent  of  the 
act  is  that  the  sales  of  'intoxicating 
drinks'  shall  not  be  made  'in  any  en- 
campment or  fort,  or  on  any  premises 
used  for  military  purposes  by  the  United 
States. '  The  purpose  is  obvious.  It  is 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors within  any  of  the  encampments, 
forts,  or  premises  used  for  military  pur- 
poses by  the  United  States,  either  by 
express  detailment  or  by  express  or  neg- 
ligent allowance. 

"I  have  read  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney-General in  construction  of  the 
act  in  question,  and  can  not  assent  to 
its  correctness.     It  goes  upon  the  theory 


that  the  forbidding  by  statute  of  one  offense  is  the  authorizing 

of  all  other  such  or  similiar  offenses.  He  seems  to  think  that 
the  forbidding  by  act  of  Congress  of  one  class  ol  offenses  in  one 
class  of  places,  is  an  implied  authorization  of  such  offenses  by 
such  or  other  persons  in  all  other  pla 

"I  am  not  familiar  with  any  such  rule  of  construction  in  aid  of 
crime,  but  if  there  be  such  a  rule  it  surely  is  not  applicable  where 
the  act  that  forbids  a  class  of  persons  from  being  appointed  to  do 
an  act  proceeds  to  enact  that  no  other  person  shall ''  be  required 
or  allowed1  to  do  the  act  in  the  same  place  or  on  any  other  prem- 
ises used  for  military  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

"In  my  judgment,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  end  of  the  law. " 

An  Extraordinary  Decision. — "To  the  ordinary,  unexpandcd 
mind  these  two  provisions  would  seem  absolutely  to  forbid  the 
sale  of  liquor  on  military  premises  by  either  a  person  in  the  mili- 
tary service  or  any  other  person;  but 'Glory-crowned  Heights' 
Griggs,  with  his  intelligence  full  of  expansion,  has  decided  that 
'it  would  be  lawful  and  appropriate  for  the  managers  of  the  post 
exchanges  to  employ  civilians  for  that  purpose. '  We  have  read 
more  than  once  the  alleged  reasoning  by  which  the  law  officer  of 
the  Government  reaches  this  extraordinary  conclusion,  but  we  can 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  out  of  an  argument  that,  when  a  law 
says  that  liquor  shall  not  be  sold  on  certain  premises  by  anybody, 
it  means  that  it  may  be  sold  by  somebody.  However,  what 
Griggs  says  'goes, '  and  the  whole  controversy  will  have  to  be  re- 
opened next  winter,  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  a  law  can  be 
passed  which  means,  in  the  Attorney-General's  opinion,  what  it 
says." — The  Evening  Post  (Jnd.),  New  York. 

Unorganized  Sentiment  vs.  Political  Combinations. — "There 
has  seldom  been  anything  upon  which  the  moral  forces  of  the 
country  were  so  thoroughly  united  as  they  were  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  beer-selling  army  canteen.  'The  canteen  must  go  ' 
was  the  sentiment,  not  of  a  faction  nor  of  a  section,  but  of  the 
Christian  citizenship  of  the  nation.  The  petitions  to  President 
McKinley,  praying  him  to  exercise  his  authority  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  abolish  the  outrage,  have  numbered  thou- 
sands. It  was  stated  upon  the  floor  of  Congress  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  anti-canteen  law  that  more  petitions  had  been  sent 
to  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  Ellis  bill,  which  included  the 
abolition  of  canteens  among  its  provisions,  than  were  ever  before 
received  by  that  body  for  the  passage  of  any  bill. 

"  So  strong  was  this  sentiment  and  so  manifest  the  people's  will 
that  the  anti-canteen  law  was  passed  by  the  Senate  with  scarcely 
a  dissenting  voice;  and  twice — once  as  an  amendment  to  the  Hull 
army  bill,  and  once  as  embodied  in  the  final  army  bill — was 
adopted  by  the  House  practically  unanimously. 

"No  one  ever  had  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  law  meant.  It  was 
accepted  everywhere  as  meaning  just  what  its  plain  language  ex- 
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pressed,  the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the 
army  canteen  ;  and  no  one  ever  attempted  to  escape  its  plain 
meaning,  save  a  few  politicians,  military  and  otherwise,  who 
make  their  headquarters  about  the  War  Department.  But  the 
people's  will  was  at  the  mercy  of  those  politicians,  since  its  only 
representation  in  Washington  is  an  unorganized  sentiment,  which 
again,  as  many  times  before,  has  proven  itself  able  to  secure  the 
enactment  of  a  law,  but  powerless  to  command  its  execution. 

"The  Attorney-General's  opinion  is  strongly  characterized  by 
Judge  Noah  Davis  as  'one  of  the  most  remarkable  perversions  of 
law  in  legal  history.1  We  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  closely 
compares  the  law  with  the  opinion  can  escape  the  same  harsh 
conclusion 

"The  ksson  is  the  same  old  lesson  that  good  people  are  so  long 
in  learning  :  that  private  and  personal  character  are  not  deter- 
mining factors  in  political  combinations.  Political  results  are 
accomplished  by  political  combinations,  and  victories  over  the 
drink  traffic  must  be  won,  if  at  all,  through  combinations  politi- 
cally hostile  to  that  traffic,  not  through  the  personal  feelings  of 
good  men  who  are  yet  politically  allied  to  that  traffic.  .  .  .  We, 
more  wisely  than  we  knew,  wrote  a  month  ago  what  we  now 
repeat  with  fuller  appreciation  of  its  meaning:  'The  chief  les- 
son of  the  anti-canteen  victory,  after  all,  is  that  moral  interests 
must  cease  to  be  side  issues  and  "  led-horses"  in  politics.'" — 
The  New  Voice  (Proh.),  New  York. 

"  Secretary  Alger  having,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
decided  that  the  law  designed  to  prevent  the  furnishing  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  to  the  soldier  through  the  agency  of  the  army  can- 
teen ought  to  be  nullified,  he  had  imagined  that  he  had  found  a 
way  to  nullify  it  through  a  technicality.  The  Attorney-General, 
who  seems  to  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  opinions  that  the 
laws  of  Congress  are  inoperative  when  it  suits  the  purpose  of 
some  interests  to  have  them  so  declared,  officially  informed  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  his  scheme  of  'whipping  the  devil  around 
the  stump '  is  a  good  one  and  legally  sound.  .  .  .  Secretary 
Alger  was  evidently  anxious  to  find  a  hole  in  the  law  into  which 
to  stick  a  beer  faucet,  and  Attorney-General  Griggs  was  ready  to 
assure  him  there  was  one.  If  they  had  not  been  so  desirous  of 
finding  a  hole  there  would  have  been  none  poked  into  it." — The 
J' lain  Dealer  (Dem.),  Cleveland. 

"According  to  an  opinion  just  rendered  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  canteen  is  not  abolished  under 
the  law  referred  to,  and  it  is  an  incalculable  blessing  to  the  cause 
of  true  temperance  in  the  army  that  the  efforts  of  the  cold-water 
fanatics  fell  short." — The  Ohio  State  Record  {Liquor  Paper), 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


CONSTITUTION    AND   THE   "OPEN    DOOR."-I. 

A  QUESTION  that  is  rising  into  increasing  prominence  in  the 
complex  Philippine  problem  is  that  of  the  tariff.  The  im- 
portance of  this  feature  of  the  situation  maybe  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  the  islands  in  1S97  amounted 
to  $9,000,000  in  gold,  and  the  exports  to  $2 1 , 000, 000.  The  share 
of  this  trade  that  this  country  shall  control  may  depend  on  the 
character  of  our  tariff  schedule.  The  question,  therefore,  that  is 
now  agitating  the  minds  of  American  manufacturers  is:  Do  the 
tariff  laws  in  force  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  inevitably  extend  to 
cover  the  ports  of  our  Asiatic  archipelago  ;  or  can  Congress  make 
1  ial  tariff,  or  even  grant  free  trade  to  them,  if  it  so  desires? 

The  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spam  provides  merely  that — 

"the  United  States  will,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  the  •  uications  .  .  .  admit  Spanish  ship 

bandies  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  same 
nips  and  merchandise  of  the  United  Stab 

Many,  taking  it  for  granted  that    England  wants  free   trade,  or 

door,"  in  the  islands,  Buspect  that  the  Adminisb 
ilating  such  a  policy,  altho  no  such  official  declaration 
■  .in  the  advisability  or  Lnadvisability  of 
attacked  by  Andrew 

and  Others  as  unconstitutional.      The  clause  of  the  Con- 


stitution upon  which  they  base  their  contention  is  the  following 
provision  of  subdivision  1  of  section  8  of  Article  I.  : 

••  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
Statei 

The  friends  of  the  "open-door  "  policy  reply  with  the  following 
provision  of  section  3  of  Article  IV.  : 

"  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations   respecting   the   territory  or   other  property  belonging  to  the 

United  States.  " 

The  former  clause,  say  the  opponents  of  the  policy  further,  does 
not  apply  to  the  Philippines,  because  Congress  has  not  yet  ex- 
tended the  power  of  the  Constitution  to  those  islands.  The  Con- 
stitution, in  other  words,  does  not  always  accompany  United 
States  control,  but  must  wait  for  the  direction  of  Congress.  The 
Philippines,  then,  may  be  under  the  control  of  our  Government, 
yet  outside  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Both  friends  and  foes  of  this  policy  are  influential  and  deter- 
mined, and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  constitutionality  of  a 
separate  tariff  for  the  Philippines  is  finally  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Opportunely,  two  writers  have  searched  out  previous  de- 
cisions of  the  court  bearing  on  the  case,  and  from  these  draw 
their  conclusions.  One  finds  that  the  policy  is  plainly  constitu- 
tional ;  the  other,  that  it  is  plainly  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Benja- 
min S.  Dean,  writing  in  The  Green  Bag,  Boston,  finds  the  "open- 
door  "policy  unconstitutional.  The  opposite  view,  as  presented 
by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Gardiner,  in  The  American  Law  Review, 
will  be  considered  in  an  article  to  follow  this. 

Mr.  Dean  quotes  first  from  a  supreme-court  decision  rendered 
soon  after  California  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Cross, 
Hobson  &  Co.  had  attempted  to  land  foreign  goods  in  the  port  of 
San  Francisco  without  the  payment  of  duty,  holding  that  as  there 
was  no  port  of  entry,  and  the  port  being  in  the  territory  and  not 
in  the  United  States,  there  was  no  authority  to  collect  the  duties. 
The  firm  paid  the  duties  under  protest  and  brought  suit  to  re- 
cover.    The  court  said,  in  part : 

"By  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  California  became  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  And  as  there  is  nothing  differently  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  with  respect  to  commerce,  it  became  instantly  bound 
and  privileged  by  the  laws  which  Congress  had  passed  to  raise  a 
revenue  from  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage.  .  .  .  The  right 
claimed  to  land  foreign  goods  within  the  United  States  at  any 
place  out  of  a  collection  district,  if  allowed,  would  be  a  violation 
of  that  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  enjoins  that  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  it  must  be  very  clear  that  no  such  right  exists, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  California  to  ex- 
empt importers  of  foreign  goods  into  it  from  payment  of  the  same 
duties  which  were  chargeable  in  the  other  ports  of  the  United 
States. " 

Mr.  Dean  says: 

"This  case  is  exactly  in  point;  it  is  dealing  with  precisely  the 
same  situation  which  will  exist  when  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  by  conquest, 
and  the  court  distinctly  asserts  that  the  constitutional  provision 
111  respect  to  duties  is  as  active  in  the  conquered  territory  of  Cali- 
fornia  as  in  any  other  port  of  the  United  States.  We  come.  then. 
to  the  consideration  of  the  question  whether  the  Constitution, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  Article  IV.,  has  authorized 
reSS  to  override  this  positive  rule  of  the  Constitution  in  deal- 
ing with  the  territories  which  may  from  time  to  time  come  within 
its  control,  for,  unless  this  has  been  done,  the  'open-door  '  policy 
can  not  be  inaugurated,  unless  we  air  willing  to  adopt  the  same 
policy  m  respect  to  all  of  our  ports  of  entry." 

Mr.  Mean  then  takes  up,  in  support  of  his  contention,  no  less 
famous  a  decision   than   the  one  rendered   in  the  Died  Scott 

lion  3  of  Article  IV.  of  the  Constitution  the  court 

-aid 

"The  counsel   for  the  plaintiff  has  laid  much  stress  upon  that 
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article  in  the  Constitution  which  confers  on  Congress  the  power 
'To  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States  '  ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  provision  has  no  hearing 
upon  the  present  controversy,  and  the  power  there  given,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  confined,  and  was  intended  to  be  confined,  to 
the  territory  which  at  that  time  belonged  to,  or  was  claimed  by, 
the  United  States,  and  was  within  their  boundaries  as  settled  by 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  can  have  no  influence  upon  a 
territory  afterward  acquired  from  a  foreign  government.  It  was 
a  special  provision  for  a  known  and  particular  territory,  and  to 
meet  a  present  emergency,  and  nothing  more." 

The  court  enters  into  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  history 
of  the  clause  under  consideration,  and  concludes  that — 

"there  is  certainly  no  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  fed- 
eral Government  to  establish  or  maintain  colonies  bordering  on 
the  United  States  or  at  a  distance,  to  be  ruled  and  governed  at 
its  own  pleasure  ;  nor  to  enlarge  its  territorial  limits  in  any  way, 
except  by  the  admission  of  new  States." 

Mr.  Dean  thus  reaches  the  question  as  to  whether  Congress 
must  extend  the  Constitution  to  the  new  territory,  or  whether  the 
Constitution  expands  unbidden  to  cover  all  places  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States.  He  quotes  again  from  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  : 

"But  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  person  or  property  of  a 
citizen  can  never  be  a  mere  discretionary  power  under  our  Con- 
stitution and  form  of  government.  The  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  are  regulated  and 
plainly  defined  by  the  Constitution  itself.  And  when  the  territory 
becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  federal  Government 
enters  into  possession  in  the  character  impressed  upon  it  by  those 
who  created  it.  It  enters  upon  it  with  its  powers  over  the  citi- 
zen strictly  defined  and  limited  by  the  Constitution,  from  which 
it  derives  its  own  existence,  and  by  virtue  of  which  alone  it  con- 
tinues to  exist  and  act  as  a  government  and  sovereignty.  It  has 
no  powers  of  any  kind  beyond  it  ;  and  it  can  not,  when  it  enters 
a  territory  of  the  United  States,  put  off  its  character,  and  assume 
discretionary  or  despotic  powers  which  the  Constitution  has 
denied  to  it 

"The  territory  being  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  citizen  both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  their  respective  rights  defined  and  marked  out. 
.  .  .  '  The  powers  over  person  and  property  of  which  we  speak 
are  not  only  not  granted  to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms 
denied,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  exercise  them.  And  this  pro- 
hibition is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  the  words  are  general, 
and  extend  to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Constitution 
gives  it  power  to  legislate,  including  those  portions  of  it  remain- 
ing under  territorial  government,  as  well  as  that  governed  by 
States.  It  is  a  total  absence  of  power  everywhere  within  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  and  places  the  citizens  of  a  terri- 
tory, so  far  as  these  rights  are  concerned,  on  the  same  footing 
with  citizens  of  the  States,  and  guards  them  as  firmly  and 
plainly  against  any  inroads  which  the  general  Government  might 
attempt,  under  the  plea  of  implied  or  incidental  powers. '" 

Mr.  Dean  draws  his  conclusion  as  follows  : 

"This  being  the  law,  that  there  is  no  power  in  Congress  higher 
than  the  Constitution,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  'open-door' 
policy,  which  undertakes  to  give  European  nations  the  same 
rights  in  the  Philippines  as  ourselves,  can  not  be  made  operative. 
The  moment  these  islands  are  annexed  to  the  United  States  they 
become  a  part  of  its  territory,  and  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  which  requires  that  'all  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States, '  and  that  'no 
tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State. ' 
The  Dingley  tariff  act,  by  operation  of  law,  becomes  operative  at 
every  port  of  entry  in  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States 
immediately  upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  session,  and  the 
Congress  has  no  authority  to  change  it,  except  as  it  may  change 
the  law  in  respect  to  all  ports  of  entry.  By  the  same  act  of  ratifi- 
cation the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  become  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  entitled  to  all  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  they  may  come  into 
the  State  of  New  York,  and,  after  a  residence  of  one  year,  become 


entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections.  It  equally  nullifies  the  contract- 
labor  law,  in  so  far  as  these  islanders  are  concerned,  and  the  op- 
portunities for  profitable  colonization  of  voters  is  thus  materially 
extended. " 


THE    LATE  JUSTICE    FIELD. 

STEPHEN  J.  FIELD,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  (retired),  died  on  April  9  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  Justice  Field  retired  from  the 
bench  in  December,  1897,  having  served  a  longer  term  by  one 
month  and  six  days  than  any  other  justice — a  total  period  of 
thirty-four  years,  six  months,  and  eleven  days.     An  account  of 


STEPHEN    J.    FIELD. 

his  judicial  career  by  Justice  Field  himself,  together  with  repre- 
sentative newspaper  comment  upon  it,  appeared  in  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  October  30,  1897.  Current  comment  occasioned  by 
his  death  covers  largely  the  same  grounds  of  praise  and  criticism. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  alone  wrote  620  opinions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  previously  prepared  57  opinions  in  circuit 
court  and  365  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  California, 
1,042  in  all.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald  (Rep.)  refers  to  Justice 
Field's  record-breaking  service  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  as  emphasizing  some  of  the  more  pronounced  traits  of  the 
man:  "The  explanation  is  not  one  merely  of  longevity  and  an 
early  appointment.  Judge  Field  clung  to  his  place  after  his 
health  and  strength  had  failed,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  his 
hatred  of  President  Cleveland,  the  second  was  his  determination 
to  beat  the  record  after  that  hatred  had  been  gratified.  Tho  a 
Democrat,  he  would  not  retire  and  let  the  Democratic  President 
appoint  his  successor  because  of  his  personal  animosity  against 
him.  Having  held  on  till  Cleveland  was  himself  out  of  office,  the 
old  fighter  might  have  found  his  routine  duties  unendurable,  but 
there  was  something  that  appealed  to  his  dogged  perseverance  in 
the  idea  of  exceeding  Marshall's  term  upon  the  bench  and  nerved 
him  for  a  last  struggle.  .  .  .  The  judge  prevailed  over  all  the 
enemies  of  his  youth  and  manhood  alike,  but  it  can  not  be  said 
that  he  was  ever  popular  in  California.  A  common  criticism  of 
him  in  the  State  was  that  he  was  too  warm  a  friend  of  the  corpo- 
rations. This  was  not  necessarily  true,  but  it  had  its  effect.  It 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  here  in  Chicago  the  judge  should  be 
known  and  remembered  for  his  decision  against  a  corporation. 
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His  was  the  opinion  that  fortified  the  city  against  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  and  saved  the  Lake  front  to  the  peo 
pie."  The  Nashville  American  (Dem.)  Dotes  that  "one  of  his 
most  famous  decisions.  i:i  which  he  gave  the  casting  vote  and 
wrote  the  opinion  for  the  court,  was  in  the 'test  oath  '  case  an- 
nulling the  validity  of  the  iron-clad  oath.     He  was  a  memh 

Eiayes-Tilden  electoral  commission,  and  altho  appointed  to 
the  bench  by  a  Republican,  voted  Ins  convictions  on  the  merits  of 
the  case  for  Tilden."  The  Baltimore  .Vc;r.t  (Ind.)  says  "His 
decisions  were  a!  ays  on  the  side  of  personal  liberty,  and  he  ad- 
hered firmly  to  what  he  deemed  right,  regardless  of 'policy'  or 
pressure.  '  His  absolute  disregard  of  prevailing  public  opinion 
and  even  of  bodily  harm  in  doing  his  duty  was  proved  in  many 
ways.  Tin-  Chinese  were,  and  in  a  large  measure  still  are,  deeply 
hated  in  California.  Altho  California  was  Justice  Field's  home, 
he  always  opposed  making  any  distinction  between  the  rigntsand 
freedom  of  the  Chinese  and  other  people." 


PUERTO    RICO    AS   A   TERRITORY. 

DR.  HENRY  K.  CARROLL,  for  many  years  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  The  Independent,  has  been  making  a  tour 
of  Puerto  Rico  for  six  months  as  the  President's  special  commis- 
sioner. Just  before  his  return  to  this  country,  he  was  interviewed 
by  a  representative  of  the  San  Juan  News  as  to  his  opinions  on 
the  island's  present  and  probable  future  condition.  Among 
other  interesting  points  it  was  brought  out  that  Dr.  Carroll  would 
recommend  for  Puerto  Rico  a  territorial  form  of  government.  He 
made  the  following  reply  to  the  reporter's  question  : 

"I  think  that  the  best  form  of  government  for  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  is  the  territorial.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  should  be  given  a  territorial  form  of  government 
in  preference  to  Puerto  Rico.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this 
island  are  competent  for  the  measure  of  self-government  that  a 
territory  implies.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  will  not  make  mis- 
takes. I  do  not  find  that  the  people  of  our  States  are  free  from 
blunders,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  make  Puerto  Rico 
a  territory.  The  people  are  disposed  to  be  peaceable  and  orderly. 
They  are  not  revolutionary,  as  in  many  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries; they  have  never  given  Spain  any  cause  for  trouble  in  this 
direction,  and  I  find  among  them  hearty  aspirations  after  a  higher, 
freer,  and  better  form  of  government  than  they  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  enjoy." 

As  to  the  prospect  of  an  early  return  of  civil  government  to  the 
island,  Dr.  Carroll  said  that  it  would  not  be  possible  until  Con- 
gress should  take  suitable  action.  What  with  the  various  other 
matters  incident  to  the  organization  of  a  new  Congress,  he  thought 
it  improbable  that  Puerto  Rico  will  be  relieved  of  military  rule 
within  a  year.  He  continued  with  the  following  outline  of  prob- 
able action  by  our  Government : 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  know  it  is  the  desire  of  the  President  to  do 
everything  possible  under  the  present  system  of  military  govern- 
ment to  bring  prosperity  to  Puerto  Rico.  It  is  not  possible,  under 
the  Constitution,  for  him  to  modify  the  tariff  system  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  admit  the  products  of  Puerto  Rico  free.  He  has 
shown  hi^  good  will  toward  this  new  possession  by  giving  effect 
to  a  tariff  which  was  revised  in  the  interest,  first,  of  protection  of 
the  industries  of  the  island;  second,  of  cheaper  foodstuffs  and 
D  goods   for  the  poorer  classes;   and   third,  for  the  benefit   of 

igricultural   interests  by  making  agricultural   implements, 
pades,  machetes,  etc.,  free  of  duty,  and  greatly 
og  the  duty  on  agricultural  machinery,  and  especially  upon 
of  machines.     II*    has  proved   that  the   United 
by  subjecting  the  commerce  of  his 
own  country  to  the  •  of  duty  as  are  imposed  upon  the 

commerce   of   Spain,   Germany,    England,    and  other  countries. 
.  I  b     eve,  in  full  accord  with  the  policy  of  the 
and  will  do  everything  that  he  can  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions <  re  unhappily  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of 

land    and  will  institute  reforms  as  rapidly  as  possible.      What 

ready  done  in  the  ii  humanity,  good  govern- 

ment, and   good   ord(  earnest  of   what   he  means  to  do.      I 


am  sure  that  he  has  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  island. 

1  lis  course  so  far  has  certainly  deserved  it 

"It  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  President,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, to  open  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to  the  products 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  power  of  Congress,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  future  both  of  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  require,  whatever  form  of  government  may  be  given  to 
Puerto  Rico,  that  the  commerce  between  the  two  shall  be  entirely 
unrestricted.  The  natural  market  of  Puerto  Rico  is  the  United 
States;  the  natural  market  for  the  manufactures  of  the  LTnited 
States  is  Puerto  Rico.  If  free  trade  be  granted,  and  I  trust  that 
it  will,  I  expect  to  see  the  bonds  of  commerce  draw  our  new  pos- 
session closely  to  us  and  make  it  what  it  really  aspires  to  be,  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Carroll  was  asked  what  he  thought  to  be  the  most  urgent 
reforms  that  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  in  order  to 
restore  prosperity  in  the  island.  He  answered  that  the  first,  in 
the  order  of  importance,  is  the  construction  of  good  roads ;  the 
second  reform,  in  point  of  both  importance  and  urgency,  is,  in 
my  judgment,  that  of  the  public  schools  ;  the  third  reform  should 
be  municipal  government ;  and  another  reform  which  ought  to  be 
immediately  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  humanity  is  the  condi- 
tion and  management  of  the  jails.  He  added  :  "There  are  many 
other  reforms  which  ought  to  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date  for 
the  improvement  of  the  moral,  physical,  and  social  condition  of 
the  people,  but  these  are  the  most  urgent." 


VACANCIES    IN    THE   SENATE. 

THERE  will  be  three,  and  probably  four,  vacancies  in  the 
new  Senate  of  the  United  States  owing  to  the  failure  of 
state  legislatures  to  elect.  Consequently  the  demand  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the  election  of  Senators  by 
popular  vote  is  revived  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  newspapers. 
Senator  Quay's  chief  supporter  in  Philadelphia,  The  Inquirer,  is 
among  the  insistent  advocates  of  such  a  change.  Other  papers 
advocate  a  general  adoption  of  the  primary-nomination  plan  pro- 
posed in  Virginia.  Senator  Hoar  is  quoted  as  suggesting  that 
after  the  seventh  ballot  election  shall  be  by  a  plurality  instead  of 
a  majority  of  a  legislature.  Nomination  of  candidates  by  the 
state  conventions  of  the  parties  is  advocated  by  the  San  Jose. 
Cal.,  Mercury.  The  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  States  by  legisla- 
tures which  fail  to  give  the  States  their  rightful  representation  in 
the  Senate  demands  some  remedy  according  to  papers  of  every 
political  persuasion.  "The  shame  of  Senate  elections."  as  now 
seen  by  the  New  York  Press  (Rep. ),  is  set  forth  as  follows  ; 

"Pennsylvania  now  has  a  bribery  investigation  on  hand  as  the 
result  of  an  all-winter's  so  far  futile  effort  to  elect  a  Senator.  In 
Delaware,  her  next-door  neighbor,  public  opinion  has  convicted 
three  Democrats  of  bribe-taking,  for  votes  changed  on  the  last 
day  of  that  legislature's  entirely  futile  effort  to  elect  a  Senator. 
Utah  also  failed  to  elect  a  Senator,  but  not  to  hold  a  bribery  in- 
vestigation. In  California  the  bribery  investigation  began  almost 
with  the  session  itself.  There  is  no  Senator  there,  but  ample 
evidence  of  corruption.  Montana  varies  the  routine.  She  has 
elected  B  Senator  and  declared  that  he  was  elected  honestly.  But 
she  holds  in  her  Treasury  (40,000,  in  the  distribution  of  which  for 
votes  his  agents  were  detected. 

"Any  observer  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  American  con- 
ditions would  be  justified  in  arguing  from  this  state  of  facts  that 
virtue  has  gone  out  completely  from  our  political  life.  In  only 
twelve  of  the  thirty  States  electing  each  a  Senator  to  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress  have  there  been  real  contests  for  the  post.  And 
in  six  of  these,  including  last  year  in  Ohio,  there  have  been 
bribery  investigations.  In  three  there  have  been  no  elections. 
In   forty-five   States  of   the   Union   and    three   hundred   and    fifty 

seven  representative  districts  there  were  popular  elections  last 

tall.      There   is   no  pretense   that  a  single   delegation  was  elected 

by  bribery.      There  will   be  scarcely  a  bribery  contest   before   the 

Mouse  from  all  of  these  nearly  four  hundred  districts.      Two 

before  a  popular  Presidential  election  was  held  in  which  on 
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both  sides  moneyed  interests  were  concerned  to  an  extent  unpre- 
cedented. Not  a  single  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  was  chal- 
lenged for  bribery.  Despite  a  lot  of  loose  talk  from  the  more 
ponsible  members  oi  the  defeated  party,  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  was  ever  presented  that  a  single  one  of  the  [4,073.285 
votes  cast  had  been  obtained  by  bribery.  For  the  first  time  in 
twenty-four  years  a  Presidential  election  passed  without  enrich- 
ing the  language  by  some  term  borrowed  from  the  cipher  of  politi- 
cal managers — such  as  soap'  (l88o),  'mules'  u^-<>),  'blocks  of 
five  '   (1888)— to  express  the  purchase  of  votes. 

"Thus  we  see  that  while  new  and  engrossing  issues  have  had  a 
distinctly  purifying  effect  on  popular  elections,  they  have  had 
none  at  all  on  legislative  elections.  The  system  has  failed  to  re- 
spond. It  no  longer,  in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  instances, 
represents  the  people,  who  have  got  through  with  their  political 
and  gone  about  their  private  business  two  months  before  the  leg- 
islatures even  meet.  The  class  of  men  who  compose  these  bodies, 
since  the  extension  of  federal  functions  and  the  provisions  of  state 
constitutions  have  minimized  the  importance  of  the  States  and 
limited  the  authority  of  their  legislatures,  can  no  longer  be  trusted 
with  the  execution  of  this  tremendous  delegated  power. 

"The  country's  political  life  is  by  no  means  as  corrupt  as  its 
Senate  elections  would  indicate.  But  it  must  share  the  shame  of 
the  bodies  which  conduct  such  elections  as  long  as  it  permits 
them  to  remain  as  a  representative  part,  or  source  of  a  represen- 
tative part,  of  federal  government." 


Officially  at  Peace.— "On  the  nth  of  April.  1898,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  to  Congress  his  famous  message  requesting  authority  to 
intervene  by  arms  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba;  on  the  nth  of  April,  1899, 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  having  been  exchanged,  he 
issued  his  proclamation  formally  announcing  the  fact  to  the  world. 
At  first  glance  it  may  seem  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  had  no 
fighting  with  the  Spaniards  since  the  fall  of  Manila  on  the  13th 
of  August  last,  yesterday's  proclamation  made  practically  little 
difference  in  our  relations  with  Spain,  but,  in  fact,  it  restores  our 
relations  with  that  country  to  the  ante-bellum  basis.  We  shall 
raise  the  rank  of  our  representative  to  the  court  of  Madrid  to  that 
of  ambassador,  a  courtesy  which  Spain  is  prepared  to  reciprocate. 

"The  $20,000,000  which  we  agreed  to  pay  Spain,  when  we  in- 
sisted on  the  cession  of  the  Philippines,  will  be  delivered  to  her 
on  her  order  whenever  she  may  desire  it.  There  are  enough 
matters  left  over  from  the  war,  such  as  claims  of  the  citizens  or 
subjects  for  reimbursement,  etc.,  to  make  the  immediate  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  desirable.  Trade  between  the  two 
countries  was  resumed  almost  as  soon  as  the  protocol  was  signed 
in  August  last,  and  tho  it  has  been  kept  up  without  interruption 
its  volume  will  doubtless  perceptibly  increase  now  that  the  war  is 
officially  declared  to  be  over.     In  the  readjustment  of  trade  rela- 
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tions  to  the  new  tariffs  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  there  will  also 
be  employment  for  the  ambassadors. 

"The  money  which  we  pay  Spain  will  be  most  acceptable  to 
her.  It  may  stave  off  the  day  oi  reckoning  with  the  hosts  of 
creditors  that  watch  the  Spanish  coffers.  It  Spain  can  maintain 
domestic  peace  tor  a  few  years  the  $20,000,000  may  be  the  means 
of  preventing  a  crash  which  would  shake  not  only  Spain  but  pos- 
sibly France  as  well.  The  reestablisbment  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Madrid  ought  not  to  be  attended  with  any  great  difficulties. 
Eight  months  have  elapsed  since  the  lighting  ended.  Spanish 
passions  have  cooled.  Spain  has  so  much  of  fatalism  in  her  men- 
tal composition  that  she  accepts  the  inevitable  more  calmly  than 
France  would.  It  is  probable  that  our  ambassador  will  be  re- 
ceived with  all  courtesy,  and  that  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries will  proceed  as  calmly  as  if  there  had  been  no  war. 

"The  year  which  elapsed  between  the  nth  of  April,  189S,  and 
the  nth  of  April,  1S99,  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  which  the 
United  States  has  known.  It  changed  the  United  States  from  a 
self-contained  power  to  one  with  interests  in  far-off  seas,  and  with 
embarrassments  beyond  its  borders.  The  war  may  or  may  not 
have  planted  the  seed  of  great  constitutional  changes.  That  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  but  certainly  no  twelvemonth  in  its  history  ever 
more  radically  affected  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Even  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  not  so  suddenly  brought 
about  as  was  the  policy  of  expansion.  On  the  nth  of  April,  1898, 
the  feeling  of  our  people  that  Spanish  rule  in  the  New  World  must 
be  brought  to  an  end  was  universal;  but  it  maybe  doubted  if 
there  were  one  hundred  Americans  reputed  sane  who  believed 
that  a  year  thereafter  an  American  army  would  be  fighting  in  the 
Philippines,  off  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  assert  and  maintain  our  sov- 
ereignty in  those  islands.  There  in  the  Far  East  to-day  is  the 
gravest  of  all  the  many  problems  that  war  bequeathed  to  its. " — 
The  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  Boston. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

REGARDING  bimetalism  as  a  sort  of  canned  issue,  the  Administr:  uon 
doesn't  believe  in  reopening  it  at  this  time.—  The  Evening  News,  Detroit. 

IF  the  United  States  really  should  give  the  Philippines  "honest  govern- 
ment," what  a  temptation  there  would  be  to  emigrate  there  from  Pennsyl- 
vania \~The  Sentinel,  Indianapolis. 

A  BIG  telescope  is  to  be  constructed  at  Paris  for  the  Exposition,  which  will 
bring  the  moon  within  forty  miles  of  the  earth.  Here's  another  annexation 
outrage.—  The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis. 
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A  MEAN  TRICK. 
:    and    Corbin    will   make  a  scapegoat  out  of  Eagan.—  The   Tribune, 
■Minneapolis. 


Uncle  Sammy  went  a  fishing  lor  to  catch  a  whale, 
And  all  the  water  that  he  had  was  in  a  leaky  pail. 

—  The  Republic,  St.  Lcuis. 


MINK   1 1  ■  A  I .    OWNERSHIP    AND     |  HK    AI.DKKM  SN. 

Al.l'KKMAN:  "What  will    be   the    use  of    being  an  alderman?     Municipal 
Ownership   will   make   all   that   look    like    Confederate   money."     Evening' 


MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP.—  Tilt-World,  A<  - 
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"Honest     friendship    with     all    nations,    cntnnKling 
alliance  with  none."— Thomas  JEFFERSON. 

—  The  Worlds  Ntm  York. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS   AMERICA    "CRIPPLING    ART"? 

MISS  LILLIAN  BELL,  a  well-known  Chicago  novelist,  has 
recently  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  by  her  pro- 
nouncement that  "The  Puritan  element  in  America  is  crippling 
art  "  In  the  course  of  the  address  in  which  this  statement  oc- 
curred Miss  Bell  said  : 

"When  Boston  rejects  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  a  genius  be- 
cause it  is  nude  ;  when  a  magazine  which  never  permits  an  artist 
to  picture  m  its  pages  a  woman  in  dicolleti gown  circulates  three 
quarters  of  a  million  copies  in  a  month  ;  when  the  serial  publica- 
tion of  'Trilby  '  caused  the  circulation  of  a  magazine  to  diminish 
by  several  thousand  ;  when  the  people  of  a  great,  educated,  and 
enlightened  country  like  ours  say,  'We  will  have  nothing  on  our 
walls  or  on  our  book-shelves  that  our  daughters  can  not  look  at 
while  in  the  presence  of  young  men,'  then,  I  say,  it  is  time  to 
lock  up  your  daughters  and  jail  your  young  men  and  drive  your 
artists  to  Europe 

"  It  is  the  American  girl  to-day  who  keeps  your  sculptors  at 
work  on  portrait  busts,  your  artists  at  genre  pictures,  and  your 
authors  to  novels  which  deal  with  the  labor  question,  the  strug- 
gles of  the  nouveau  riche,  the  making  of  money,  and  flabby  love 
tales." 

The  speaker  further  complained  that  American  fiction  never 
grasps  "the  great  things  of  life,  the  problems  of  existence,  which 
are  tearing  like  wolves  at  your  hearts  and  mine."  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  in  one  of  his  weekly  contributions  to  Literature,  takes 
up  Miss  Bell's  accusation,  as  far  as  it  applies  to  fiction.  The 
wolfish  problems  of  existence  are,  in  Mr.  Howells's  opinion, 
"very  largely  economical."     To  quote  his  words  : 

"With  those  who  have  no  money  they  are  the  question  of  a  job, 
and  the  pay  they  shall  get  for  it.  This  is  of  a  far  more  vital  sig- 
nificance and  heartrending  consequence  than  the  critic  or  the 
novelist,  even,  can  often  be  persuaded  to  believe.  With  those 
who  have  money  it  is  the  question  of  losing  it,  and  the  anguish 
and  squalor  of  coming  down  to  narrower  things  ;  or  it  is  the  secret 
remorse  for  wasting  it,  the  corroding  shame  for  spending  it  self- 
ishly while  many  hunger  and  freeze  in  sight  of  the  riot.  Then, 
for  a  real,  wolfish,  tearing  problem,  a  mortgage  is  not  a  bad 
thing  ;  and  a  note  falling  due  at  the  bank  and  no  money  to  pay  it, 
is  very  well. " 

Mr.  Howells  admits  that  there  are  also  social,  civic,  and  relig- 
ious problems,  which  beset  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  us ;  and 
domestic  questions  such  as  how  one  shall  get  on  with  a  nagging 
wife  or  a  brutal  husband,  and  "wear  life  out  with  the  patience 
that  brings  peace  at  last."     Besides  these  : 

"There  are  other  domestic  problems,  such  as  a  daughter's  wish 
in  her  innocent  heart  to  marry  a  fool  or  drunkard,  and  how  to 
prevent  it;  or  a  son's  determination  to  bring  a  goose  or  a  cat  into 
the  family  circle,  and  how  to  keep  him  from  doing  it.  Questions 
like  these  rob  the  nights  of  sleep,  and  turn  the  watcher's  hair 
gray  and  age  the  soul  itself.  Or,  there  is  a  lingering,  hopeless 
sickness,  which  must  be  borne  by  the  sufferer,  and  by  those  who 
love  the  sufferer:  how  to  bear  this  nobly  is  often  a  problem, 
which,  if  not  wolfish,  is  inexpressibly  lacerating 

"The  books  which  deal  with  the  problems  noted  and  with  kin- 
dred questions  are  as  powerful  and  important  as  any  which  treat 
the  emotional,  or  hysterical,  or  even  the  equivocal  questions  ;  and 
they  may  be  openly  read  by  young  people  together  and  in  all 
families." 

Tho  Mr.  Howells  is  inclined  to  take  Miss  Bell's  address  not  too 
seriously,  lie  admits  the  reality  of  one  of  the  questions  it  brought 
up,  that  of  expansion  in  American  fiction.  In  a  later  issue  of 
Literature  he  considers  a  certain  recent  novel  as  a  case  in  point, 
and  writes : 

"Whether  we  shall  abandon  the  old-fashioned  American  ideal 
of  a  novel  as  something  which  may  be  read  by  all  ages  and  sexes, 
for  the  European  notion  of  it  as  something  fit  only  for  age  and 


experience,  and  for  men  rather  than  women  ;  whether  we  shall 
keep  to  the  bounds  of  the  provincial  proprieties,  or  shall  include 
within  the  imperial  territory  of  our  fiction  the  passions  and  the 
motives  of  the  savage  world  which  underlies  as  well  as  environs 
civilization,  are  points  which  this  book  sums  up  and  puts  con- 
cretely ;  and  it  is  for  the  reader,  not  for  the  author,  to  make  an- 
swer. There  is  no  denying  the  force  with  which  he  makes  the 
demand,  and  there  is  no  denying  the  hypocrisies  which  the  old- 
fashioned  ideal  of  the  novel  involved.  But  society,  as  we  have  it, 
is  a  tissue  of  hypocrisies,  beginning  with  the  clothes  in  which  we 
hide  our  nakedness,  and  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  we 
shall  part  with  them  at  his  demand.  The  hypocrisies  are  the 
proprieties,  the  decencies,  the  morals  ;  they  are  by  no  means  alto- 
gether bad  ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the  beginning  of  civilization  ;  but 
whether  they  should  be  the  end  of  it  is  another  affair.  That  is 
what  we  are  to  consider  in  entering  upon  a  career  of  imperial  ex- 
pansion in  a  region  where  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  never  valid. 
From  the  very  first  Europe  invaded  and  controlled  in  our  literary 
world.  The  time  may  have  come  at  last  when  we  are  to  invade 
and  control  Europe  in  literature.  I  do  not  say  that  it  has  come, 
but  if  it  has  we  may  have  to  employ  European  means  and 
methods." 

A  writer  in  The  Critic  takes  Miss  Bell  up  on  the  other  points  of 
her  accusation  against  the  influence  of  the  American  girl  and  the 
Puritan  element  in  America.  First,  as  to  the  charge  that  Boston 
rejected  "one  of  the  masterpieces  of  a  genius  because  it  was 
nude."  The  writer  holds  that  Boston  returned  the  statue  in  ques- 
tion, not  because  it  was  nude,  but  because  it  was  not  appropriate 
to  the  Public  Library  to  which  it  was  presented.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  Boston  is  not  America,  and  that  the  rejected 
statue  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York.      The  Critic  continues: 

"Then,  about  the  magazine  which  'never  permits  an  artist  to 
picture  in  its  pages  a  woman  in  dicolletl  gown,  and  yet  circulates 
three  quarters  of  a  million  a  month,'  there  is  no  proof  of  Miss 
Bell's  argument  in  that  fact.  The  magazine  circulates  among  a 
class  of  people  who  would  be  shocked  by  the  exhibition  they  could 
see  any  night  in  the  boxes  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
They  take  the  periodical  in  question  because  it  does  not  offend 
their  moral  sense.  But  they  do  not  represent  America.  They 
represent  a  certain  portion  of  it.  You  will  find  the  same  thing  in 
England  ;  the  middle-class  or  lower-middle-class  magazines  there 
would  expurgate  literature  and  art  just  as  quickly  as  would  the 
American  magazine  referred  to.  As  to  'Trilby'  having  caused 
the  circulation  of  Harper' s  Magazine  to  diminish  by  several 
thousand,  I  think,  unless  I  have  been  misinformed,  that  it  raised 
the  circulation.  One  class  of  readers  may  have  fallen  off,  but  a 
larger  number  took  its  place.  And  what  about  the  book  ?  There 
was  no  expurgating,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  that,  nor  in  Mr.  Hardy's 
'  Jude,'  both  of  which  had  a  large  sale  in  America.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  people  of  this  'great,  educated,  and  enlight- 
ened country  '  are  as  prudish  about  their  walls  and  book-shelves 
as  Miss  Bell  would  have  us  think 

"'It  is  the  American  girl  to-day,'  Miss  Bell  insists,  'who  keeps 
your  sculptors  at  work  on  portrait  busts,  your  artists  at  genre 
pictures,  and  your  authors  to  novels  which  deal  with  the  labor 
question,  the  struggles  of  the  nouveau  riche,  the  making  of 
money,  and  flabby  love  tales.'  Here,  again,  I  think  Miss  Bell  is 
talking  wthout  facts.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  is 
doing  something  in  the  way  of  sculpture  besides  portrait  busts; 
and  I  think  that  a  visit  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Artists,  or  even  to  those  of  the  Academy  of  Design,  would 
show  that  all  our  painters  are  not  working  on  genre  pictures. 
Certainly  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  is  not.  And  when  you  come  to  litera- 
ture, I  don't  remember  that  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  'Summer  in 
Arcady  '  deals  with  the  labor  question,  or  even  the  nouveaux 
riches,  nor  yet  Mr.  Henry  James's  'What  Maisie  Knew.'  Our 
authors  have  a  line  of  their  own,  which  is  not  that  of  foreign 
authors,  but  I  can  not  see  that  their  stories  are  mere  'flabby  love 
tales,'  for  that  reason. 

"I  am  glad  that  Miss  Bell  has  such  a  high  idea  of  the  pure- 
mindedness  of  the  American  girl.  If  she  could  have  seen  that 
same  American  girl  flock  to  see  'The  Conquerors,'  'The  Turtle,' 
and  'Mile.  Fifi,'  I  think  she  would  change  her  mind.  I  don't 
know  whether  she  includes  the  stage  in  her  strictures,  but  if  she 
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-.he  would  recast  her  opinion  if  she  should  come  to  New 
YorK.     A;  kliss  Bell's  denunciation  of  our  Puritanism,  a 

!  of  mine  sent  a  play  to  a  well-known  manager,  within  a  few 
weeks,  which  was  returned  with  a  letter  praising  it  in  most  com- 
plimentary terms  and  comparing  it  with  some  of  the  best  come- 
dies of  the  past  twenty  years,  but  adding,  'It  is  too  sweet  and 
wholesome,  and  the  public  don't  seem  to  care  for  plays  of  that 
again:  'I  am  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to  write  in  this 
strain,  but  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  just  HOW  it 
hazardous,  both  to  author  and  manager,  to  produce 
plays  like  t 


RUSSIAN    STUDENTS   ON    STRIKE. 

INDUSTRIAL  strikes  are  illegal  in  Russia,  but  the  possibility 
of  a  "strike"  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  universities 
and  other  high  institutions  of  learning  was  never  contemplated 
by  the  lawmakers.  On  the  22d  of  February  the  students  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg  decided  after  considerable  discussion 
and  excitement  to  strike  against  the  oppression,  espionage,  and 
hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  Government,  and 
especially  against  the  brutality  of  the  police  in  interfering  with 
time-honored  student  demonstrations  and  parades.  In  stopping 
one  such  demonstration,  which  had  no  political  significance  what- 
ever, the  police  had  employed  force  and  inflicted  severe  injuries 
upon  many  students.  There  was,  too,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
rigorous  discipline  the  ministry  of  education  had  enforced  in  order 
to  guard  the  university  from  becoming  a  center  of  liberalism  and 
political  agitation. 

All  the  professors  except  three  openly  sided  with  the  students 
and  suspended  their  lectures.  The  chancellor  pleaded  and  warned 
the  strikers,  while  admitting  that  the  police  "had  done  more  than 
was  necessary."  The  strike  spread  gradually  and  involved  all 
the  higher  institutions  of  the  capital,  including  those  known  as 
aristocratic.  A  sympathetic  strike  was  ordered  at  the  Moscow 
University,  where  a  sanguinary  collision  occurred  between  the 
students  and  the  police. 

At  first  the  Russian  press  gave  nothing  but  the  bare  facts  of  the 
situation  and  entirely  refrained  from  comment.  But  the  Czar 
having  personally  intervened  and  issued  an  order  for  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  students'  grievances  and  the  causes  of  the 
strike,  the  editors  now  feel  more  free  to  discuss  the  strike.  The 
ye  I  'remya  urges  the  studenjts  to  return  to  the  schools  and 
resume  their  studies.  It  says  that  revolutionary  measures  will 
lead  to  no  improvement,  and  that  only  wholesale  expulsions  and 
wrecked  careers  will  result  from  the  defiance  of  authority.  A  very 
bold  article  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  juridical  organ  Pravo 
(•'Right")  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  jurist,  K.  Arsenieff.  In 
part,  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"A  thorough  investigation  implies  first  of  all  the  immediate 
DSion  of  all  Pen  al  measures  and  a  revocation  of  all  orders 
which  defcu  to  if  not  de  jure  have  such  a  character.  Never  have 
student  troubles  been  properly  inquired  into  in  Russia,  and  yet  it 
is  obvious  that,  in  addition  to  special  causes,  peculiar  to  a  given 
are  general  causes  to  which  they  are  attributable. 
The  periodicity  of  these  troubles  is  proof  of  this  contention.  No 
small  part  is  played  by  a  commendable  quality  in  our  youth 
which,   unfortunately,  the   Russian  often    loses  in   his  subsequent 

'h  •  quality  oi  p  rsonal  dignity  and  a  demand  for  proper 

r  their  rights  and   independence.     Such  a  quality  is 

worthy  of  encouragement.      '1  ind  frighten  youth  is  more 

it   than   to   Bubjugate  grown   people,  because  the   latter  an 

I    family,  social   position,  and   the  necessity  of 

earning  the   means  of  livelihood,  and   also  because  they  act  indi- 

illy,   without  organization  and   the  enthusiasm  of  union.      As 

•  mbodied  in  police  interference,  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded afl  an  affront  where  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 

"Russia  is  not  so  rich  in  educational  ■  that  she  can 

I  vera!    thousand  young  men  who  are  on  the  >■ 
tical    cart.  or    five   vcars  must  elapse   b 

.  :   take  their  places,  and  this  means  an   interruption,  a 


hiatus  in  our  national  progress.  Every  sphere  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic activity  must  suffer  in  consequence.     And  what  will  be- 

of  the  thousands  of  young  men  whose  hopes  are  dashed  and 
future  destroyed  by  expulsion  and  punishment?  In  vain  do  some 
el  our  editors  preach  'work'  and  'education'  to  the  students. 
They  do  not  rebel  against  these,  ami  the  disorders  have  no 

■<>  education  itself.  Hence  this  is  not  the  remedy  for  the 
trouble." 

This  is  the  frankest  expression  elicited  by  the  unique  situation, 
and  it  appears  in  the  leading  legal  journal.  Pending  the  official 
inquiry,  from  which  the  students  expect  no  good,  the  strike  con- 
tinues.—  Translation  made  for  Tin:  LITERARY  Digest. 


POE'S    INFLUENCE    IN    LITERATURE. 

THE  question  of  America's  neglect  of  the  memory  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  raised  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  Leonard 
Moore,  has  been  taken  up  in  a  late  issue  of  Literature.  Mr. 
Moore's  complaint  was  that  Poe's  genius  received  recognition 
everywhere  except  among  his  own  countrymen.  This  protest 
drew  forth  a  number  of  letters,  and  in  replying  to  these  Mr. 
Moore  wrote  (The  Dial,  April  i)  : 

"Professor  Tolman  says  that  Poe  can  never  be  popular.  Mr. 
Harvey,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  he  is  popular,  or  at  least 
widely  prized.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  case.  He  was  immensely 
popular  in  his  lifetime — his  work  startled  the  public  and  vivified 
magazines— and  yet  he  was  unpaid.  He  is  popular  in  death — 
'The  Raven,'  I  suppose,  is,  after  Gray's  'Elegy, '  the  best-known 
short  poem  in  the  language — and  yet  he  is  proscribed.  It  is  the 
horrible  injustice  of  this  fate  which  moved  me  to  protest." 

The  writer  in  Literature,  after  admitting  that  the  final  and 
adequate  presentation  of  Poe,  his  life  and  his  message,  is  yet  too 
be  written,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Poe  is  a  popular  author.  His  works,  even  bad  editions  of 
them  with  absurd  illustrations,  sell  steadily.  There  are  two  lit- 
erary names,  Poe  and  Shakespeare,  which,  mentioned  anywhere, 
even  in  slums  or  among  the  outcasts  of  society,  elicit  some  re- 
sponse of  intelligent  recognition." 

Later  in  the  same  article  the  writer  says  : 

"Poe's  fame  is  too  secure,  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  divine  aver- 
age of  the  universal  sense  of  beauty,  to  need  any  special  'boom- 
ing '  or  proselyting;  and  when  one  considers  the  long  an 
writers,  American,  French,  and  English,  who  owe  intellectual 
debts  to  Poe  for  specific  ideas  in  situation  or  plot  and  for  style  or 
styles,  how  can  one  escape  the  conviction  that  Poe  has  been  —  and 
is — one  of  the  greatest,  most  vivifying,  forces  in  nineteenth- 
century  literature? 

"Some  of  the  men  who  have  treated  his  works  as  a  mine  have 
made  handsome  acknowledgment  ;  but  most  have  used  him  as 
the  Latin  poets  did  the  Greek  or  as  imperial  Shakespeare  did 
everything  in  sight.  Sardou,  Gautier,  About,  Verne,  Gaboriau, 
Stevenson,  Kipling,  Doyle,  Caine,  and  many  of  our  own  story 
writers  give  large  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  and  per- 
manent quality  of  Poe's  impressiveness. 

"Sardou,  for  example,'  utilized  two  of  Poe's  tales,  'The  Gold 
Beetle' and  'The  Purloined  Letter.'  for  a  play,  which  was  first 
produced  in  New  York  by  Lester  Wallack  many  years  ago  under 
the  name  'A  Scrap  of  Paper.'  Verne  took  the  pivotal  idea  for  his 
Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days'  from  Poe's  rather  trivial  bit 
of  pleasantry.  'Three  Sundays  in  a  Week  '  ;   and  in  a  recent  story 

Mr.  Charles  Frederic  Stansbury  played  a  graceful  variation  on 

the  same  theme.      In    his  other  works  Verne   adopted    Poe's  semi- 

scientific,  ratiocinative  style  for  the  weaving  of  marvelous  yarns 

of  pure  adventure. 

"Stevenson,  One  Of  the  few  men  large  enough  to  be  always 
candid,  took  his  Jekyll-and-Hyde  idea  from  Poe's  '  William  Wil- 
son, '  and  several  of  his  briefer  pieces  are  redolent  of  the  Ameri- 
can master. 

"  In  like  manner,  some  of  Kipling's  earlier  and  better  stories, 
such  as'Bimi,'  yield  notable  chemical  traces  of  I'oe;  tho  Kipling 
shows  in  the  le  an  I  aay  gift  of  charcoaling  character,  whereas  Poe 
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mostly  was  quite  content  with  faintly  suggesting  it;  and  Kipling 
also  has  a  rich  vein  of  racy  and  quaint  humor — a  quality  of  which 
Poe  gave  little  sign.  " 


MR.  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  GOUNOD. 


HOW   GOUNOD    BECAME   A    MUSICIAN. 

SHORTLY  before  his  death,  Gounod  wrote  a  brief  sketch  de- 
scribing how  he  became  a  musician.     This  autobiographic 
lent  has  just  been  published  for  the  first  time,  in  The  Brit- 
ish Weekly,  and  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  every  admirer  of 

the  well-known  com- 
poser of  "  Faust  "  : 

"  I  was  thirteen 
years  old,"  he 
writes,  "and  was  a 
pupil  at  the  Har- 
court  School.  My 
mother,  a  poor 
widow,  was  obliged 
to  work  hard  for  her 
living  and  had  to 
trudge  through  snow 
and  sunshine  in 
order  to  obtain  the 
means  for  her  chil- 
dren's education. 
I  was  continually 
worried  over  the 
thought  that  she 
was  sacrificing  her- 
self for  me,  and  I 
longed  for  the  day 
when  I  could  set  her 
free  from  her  un- 
worthy labor.  Her 
views,  however,  in 
regard  to  my  future  differed  from  mine.  She  had  destined  me 
for  a  university  career,  whereas  I  ever  heard  an  enticing  voice 
saying — 'you  must  be  a  musician.' 

'One  day  I  told  my  mother  about  my  heart's  desire. 
"Are  you  in  earnest? '  she  asked. 
"Yes,  in  dead  earnest.' 
"And  you  will  not  go  to  the  university?' 
"  Never. ' 

' '  Where  will  you  go  then. ' 
"To  the  Conservatory'. ' 

'It  was  now  her  turn  to  say 'Never.'  It  seemed  fated  then 
that  I  was  to  remain  at  the  Harcourt  School  until  I  had  finished 
my  studies,  and  that  if  misfortune  still  dogged  my  footsteps  at 
that  time,  I  would  have  to  become  a  soldier.  I  could  not  look  to 
my  mother  for  any  help.  She  would  rather  that  I  would  do  any- 
thing else  than  become  a  vagabond  musician. 

"'My  dear  mother,'  I  finally  said  to  her,  'I  will  stay  at  school, 
if  you  wish  it,  but  one  thing  I  am  determined  on,  and  that  is  that 
I  never  will  become  a  soldier. ' 

"'Do  you  mean  that  you  will  not  obey  the  law,  which  calls  for 
military  service? ' 

"'No,  but  I  mean  that  the  law  will  be  a  dead  letter  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. ' 

" '  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"'I  mean  that  I  will  win  the  "Prix  de  Rome,"  which  will  free 
me  from  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  soldier. ' 

"My  mother  then  abandoned  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  me 
change  my  mind.  She  decided,  however,  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore Father  Pierson,  my  school  principal.  The  jolly  old  gentle- 
man summoned  me  and  began  in  a  fatherly  tone  of  voice:  'So, 
my  little  fellow,  we  are  going  to  spend  our  life  among  musicians?  ' 
"'Yes,  Mr.  Pierson.' 
"'But  music,  is  that  a  profession?' 

"'What  about  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  Weber,  Rossini?  Didn't 
they  have  a  profession  ? ' 

"The  good  principal  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  and  replied 
hastily  :  'Oh  !  Mozart,  that  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  He 
gave  proof  of  genius  when  he  was  only  your  age.     But  you  ! 


What  tan  you  do?  Let  us  see?'  With  these  words  he  scribbled 
on  a  piece  of"  paper  Joseph's  ballad,  beginning,  'When  my  child- 
hood was  past. '  Then  he  handed  me  the  sheet.  'Come,  let  me 
have  some  music  for  these  words.  '  I  ran  off  and  two  hours  later 
came  back  to  him  with  my  first  musical  composition, 

"'Good  gracious  !  '  said  the  old  gentleman,  'you're  a  terrible 
fellow.     Go  ahead  and  sing  your  little  song  now.' 

" '  Sing  ?     Without  a  piano  !' 

" '  What  do  you  want  a  piano  for?  ' 

"'To  play  an  accompaniment.  It  is  impossible  in  any  other 
way  to  set  forth  the  true  harmony  of  the  work. ' 

"'Oh  !  nonsense.  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  your  harmony.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  Lave  any  ideas,  any  true  musical 
temperament.     Go  ahead  now. ' 

"I  began  to  sing.  When  I  had  finished,  I  glanced  timorously 
at  my  stern  critic.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  tears  were  rolling 
down  his  cheeks.  J  saw  that  he  was  strangely  moved,  and  I  was 
not  surprised  to  find  myself  the  next  moment  in  his  arms. 

"'It  is  beautiful,  beautiful,  my  boy,'  he  said.  'We  will  make 
something  out  of  you.  You  shall  become  a  musician,  for  the  real 
fire  is  in  you. ' 

"In  this  way  I  gained  a  champion.  Finally,  my  mother  took 
me  to  Reiche,  my  first  music  teacher.  She  was  still  troubled 
about  me,  and  whispered  in  Reiche's  ear:  'Don't  let  him  have 
an  easy  time.  Let  him  see  the  dark  side  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion.    I  will  bless  you  if  you  send  him  back  to  me  a  music  hater. ' 

"Reiche,  however,  could  not  please  her  in  this.  After  a  year 
he  was  obliged  to  say  to  her  in  reply  to  her  inquiries  :  '  Madame, 
you  had  better  content  yourself.  Your  boy  has  talent.  He 
knows  what  he  wants,  and  nothing  can  discourage  him.  He 
knows  already  as  much  as  I  do,  and  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
he  does  not  know,  namely,  that  he  knows  something.' 

"I  knew  this  also,  however,  for  every  one  who  is  not  an  ass 
possesses  self-consciousness.  Three  years  later,  I  won  the  '  Prix 
de  Rome  '  and  had  accomplished  my  heart's  desire." 


THE  THREE   WHITTIERS. 

MR.  W.  H.  Chesson,  apropos  of  the  recent  appearance  of  the 
first  complete  English  edition  of  Whittier's  works,  writes 
a  critique  of  the  Quaker  poet  for  the  London  Oictlook.  He  dis- 
covers in  the  volume  he  is  reviewing  three  distinct  manifestations 
of  the  poet's  personality.  First  there  is  the  splendid  orator  in 
verse,  eloquent  against  a  great  and  crying  wrong.  This  is  the 
Whittier  of  "Voices  of  Freedom,"  whose  note  pierces  the  heart 
after  all  these  years,  altho  the  evil  against  which  he  girded  him- 
self is  no  more  than  a  name  to  the  present  generation.  "  But  there 
is  another  Whittier — a  charming  sentimentalist."  From  his  pen 
"limpid  piety,  fluent  sweetness"  flow.  "It  is  a  sentimentalist 
with  a  natural  aptitude  for  quotable  lines,  as  tho  blank  birthday 
books  and  calendars  lay  beside  him  while  he  wrote.  .  .  .  He  is 
at  his  weakest  on  this  side  of  his  poetical  nature  when  he  finds  in 
the  Atlantic  cable  a  panacea  of  peace  ;  he  mistakes  the  brain  for 
the  heart  of  man.  But  he  does  not  cant;  he  does  not  invite  a 
sneer."  The  third  and  most  authentic  Whittier  is  "the  poet  of 
the  normal,  yet  ever  fresh  and  wonderful,  verities  of  life,  the 
passing  of  the  seasons,  and  the  passing  of  man."  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Chesson  writes : 

"Why  place  Whittier  ?  lean  not  think  of  placing  him;  I  re- 
volt from  the  academic  task  of  comparing  him  with  Longfellow 
or  Lowell.  There  is  no  niche  for  him  ;  he  is  not  a  statue  ;  he  is  a 
vivid  child — yes,  even  in  his  grayest  years — and  never  still  or 
stony.  His  barbarous  elisions,  his  bad  rimes,  these  are  obvious. 
We  can  not  chide  the  boy  who  was  mending  a  wall  when  the 
Newburyport  Free  Press  containing  his  first  published  poem  was 
flung  at  him.  The  man  was  too  busy  to  learn  much  of  technic. 
Yet,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  music  of  Whittier  is  very  charm- 
ing. He  is  ever  sincere,  observant ;  no  one  is  more  alive  to  his 
defects  than  himself.  He  does  not  ash  for  personal  immortality. 
Let  one  of  his  lines  help  you  now  and  then  ;  this  will  satisfy  his 
ghost. 

"To  me,  reading  Whittier   is  like  picking   up  shells  on  some 
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affluent  beach.     Much  is  beautiful  even  in  brokenness;  even  the 
fragile  reports  of  the  ocean — the  ocean  of  omnipresent  life, 
of  living  interests  and  forms." 


A     FORGOTTEN 


RIVAL  OF    TENNYSON 
BROWNING. 


AND 


THE  publication  of  the  love  letters  which  passed  between 
Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,"  writes  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  "has  blown  a  little  of  the  dust  off  several  names 
which  were  brightly  before  the  public  then  and  have  become  sadly 
obscured  since."  Among  these,  as  more  worthy  of  remembrance 
than  the  rest,  he  mentions  the  name  of  "Mr.  Home,  the  author 
osmo  tie  Medici,'  of  'Gregory  VII.,'  and,  above  all,  of  'the 
farthing  epic,'  the  once  extremely  celebrated  'Orion.'"  Of 
Home's  unique  and  picturesque  personality,  Mr.  Gosse  serves 
up  some  very  interesting  recollections  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
North  American  Review: 

"He  had  been  baptized  Richard  Henry  Home,  but  in  late  mid- 
dle life  he  had  changed  the  second  of  these  names  to  Hengist.  It 
was  in  1874  that  I  set  eyes  on  him  first,  in  circumstances  which 
were  somewhat  remarkable.  The  occasion  was  the  marriage  of 
the  poet,  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  West- 
land  Marston,  the  playwright.  There  was  a  large  and  distin- 
guished company  present,  and  most  of  the  prominent  'Pre- 
Raphaelites,'  as  they  were  still  occasionally  called.  In  the  midst 
of  the  subsequent  festivities,  and  when  the  bride  was  surrounded 
by  her  friends,  a  tiny  old  gentleman  cleared  a  space  around  him, 
and,  all  uninvited,  began  to  sit  upon  the  floor  and  sing,  in  a  funny 
little  cracked  voice,  Spanish  songs  to  his  own  accompaniment  on 
the  guitar.  He  was  very  unusual  in  appearance.  Altho  he  was 
quite  bald  at  the  top  of  his  head,  his  milk-white  hair  was  luxu- 
riant at  the  sides,  and  hung  in  clusters  of  ringlets.  His  mustache 
was  so  long  that  it  became  whisker,  and  in  that  condition  drooped, 
also  in  ringlets,  below  his  chin.  The  elder  guests  were  inclined 
to  be  impatient,  the  younger  to  ridicule  this  rather  tactless  inter- 
ruption. Just  as  it  seemed  possible  something  awkward  would 
happen,  Robert  Browning  stepped  up  and  said,  in  his  loud,  cheer- 
ful voice  :  'That  was  charming,  Home  !  It  quite  took  us  to  "the 
warm  South"  again,'  and  cleverly  leading  the  old  gentleman's 
thoughts  to  a  different  topic,  he  put  an  end  to  the  incident. 

"This  scene  was  very  characteristic  of  Home,  who  was  gay, 
tactless,  and  vain  to  a  degree.  .  .  .  He  had  delightful  stories, 
many  of  which  are  still  inedited,  of  the  great  men  of  his  youth — 
Wordsworth,  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  in  particular.  But  he  himself,  with 
his  incredible  mixture  of  affectation  and  fierceness,  humor  and 
absurdity,  enthusiasm  and  ignorance,  with  his  incoherency  of 
appearance,  at  once  so  effeminate  and  so  muscular,  was  better 
than  all  his  tales 

"In  a  pathetic  little  letter  which  Home  wrote  to  me  in  his 
eightieth  year,  he  said,  quite  placidly,  that  tho  he  was  now  for- 
gotten, no  poet  had  ever  had  more  pleasant  things  said  of  him  by 
people  dead  and  gone.  It  was  perfectly  true.  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  Leigb  Hunt  and  Walter  Savage  Landor,  had  all  praised 
his  poetry  ;  Carlyle  had  declared  that  '  the  fire  of  the  stars  was  in 
him, 'and  G.  H.  Lewes  that  he  was  'a  man  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable genius.'  How  highly  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Browning 
regarded  him  may  be  seen,  over  and  over  again,  in   the  course  of 

•  heir  correspondence. " 

Mr.  lis  us  that  there  was  a  period  of  seven  or  eight 

in  which  Home  "really  took   his  place,  with  Browning  and 
Tennyson,  as  one  of  the  most  promising  youi 

"  If  he  had  died  in  [844,  he  would  probably  hold  a  high  place  still, 
as  an  'inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown,'  but  unfortunately  he  lived 
for   forty   more  years,  and   never   discovered    that   his   talent    bad 
abandoned   him."     The  period   of  worthy  production,   before  he 
ie  an  uninspired  scribbler,  was  ushered  in  by  his 'Cosmo  de 
Medici"  in    1837,  and    closed   with    the    publication   of  "Orion"  in 
Home  was   a   tireless  writer,  and    left    behind   him  a 
■  if    work,  b«>th    in    verse    and    prose,  which    remains   unpub- 
lished,     The  following  impromptu,  written  when  the  poet  was  in 


his  seventy-eighth  year,  had  never  been  printed  until  its  appear- 
ance in  Mr.  Gosse 's  article  : 

"Ah,  where  is  the  Spring-tide  <>f  Poets  of  old. 

When  Chaucer  lov'd  April  :ind  all  her  sweet  show- 
When  Spenser's  knights  felt  not  their  armor  strike  cold, 

Tho  lost  in  wet  forests  or  dreaming  in  bow  e 
Tis  a  far  other  planet  to  us  in  this  season, 
And  Nature  must  own  we  complain  with  some  reason  ! 

"For  north  winds,  and  east  winds,  and  yellow-fac'd  fo^s, 
And  thunders  and  lightnings  that  scare  buds  and  sho 
May  cheer  the  hoarse  chorus  of  cold-blooded  frogs, 

\>u    Man  craves  life's  future,  and  fears  for  its  fruits. 
Then  come  again,  Spring,  like  the  dear  songs  of  old, 
Where  the  crocus  smiled  daily  in  sunlight  and  gold." 

But  Home  was  always  more  interesting  as  a  human  being  than 
as  a  poet,  says  Mr.  Gosse.  His  whole  life  was  like  a  book  of  ad- 
venture for  boys.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  seems  to  be  known, 
and  Mr.  Gosse  never  heard  him  speak  of  possessing  a  relative. 
As  a  boy  Home  went  to  the  same  school  as  Tom  Keats,  a  brother 
of  the  poet.     Mr.  Gosse  writes  : 

"  He  used  to  tell  us  in  his  old  age  that  he  was  once  scampering 
out  of  school,  when  he  saw  the  chaise  of  Mr.  Hammond,  the  sur- 
geon, standing  at  the  door.  John  Keats,  who  was  Hammond's 
apprentice,  was  holding  the  horse,  his  head  sunken  forward  in  a 
brown  study;  the  boys,  who  knew  how  pugnacious  Keats  was, 
dared  Home  to  throw  a  snowball  at  him,  which  Home  did,  hitting 
Keats  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  then  escaping  round  the  corner 
at  a  headlong  pace.  It  used  to  be  very  thrilling,  in  the  eighties, 
to  hear  the  old  gentleman  tell  how  he  had  actually  snowballed 
Keats ;  almost  as  tho  one  should  arise  and  say  that  he  had  sold 
Shakespeare  a  cheese-cake." 

Home  was  trained  for  the  army,  but  when  he  should  have  en- 
tered Sandhurst  he  went  to  America,  where  he  took  part  in  the 
war  of  Mexican  independence.  The  stories  he  told  of  his  adven- 
tures often  suggested  a  kinship  with  Baron  Munchausen.  When 
he  at  last  turned  up  in  England,  after  strolling  through  the 
United  States  with  a  belt  full  of  doubloons,  and  after  some  inter- 
esting experiences  in  Canada,  he  seems  to  have  divided  his  time 
between  making  literature  and  proposing  to  heiresses.  After  an 
unhappy  experiment  in  marriage  he  went  to  Australia,  where  he 
filled  a  variety  of  roles  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  At  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  stay  in  Australia  he  was  commander  of  the 
gold  escort,  gold  commissioner  to  the  Government,  a  cultivator 
of  the  cochineal  insect,  editor  of  a  Victorian  newspaper,  profes- 
sor of  gymnastics,  and  one  of  the  starters  of  Australian  wine- 
growing. In  1869  Home  returned  to  England  in  poverty.  Mr. 
Gosse  says,  "No  one,  I  suppose,  ever  failed  in  so  many  Brilliant, 
unusual  enterprises,  every  one  of  which  was  sure  to  succeed  when 
he  adopted  it."  Charles  Dickens,  who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of 
Home's  neglected  wife,  was  deeply  offended  with  the  erratic 
poet.      Writes  Mr.  Gosse  : 

"In  these  days,  one  used  to  meet  him  [Home]  at  afternoon 
parties,  carrying  with  great  care,  tinder  his  arm,  the  precious 
guitar,  which  he  called  'my  daughter,'  and  was  used  ceremoni- 
ously to  introduce  as"  Miss  Home.'  A  little  later  Home  would 
be  discovered  on  a  low  stool,  warbling  Mexican  romances,  or 
murmuring  with  exaggerated  gallantry  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room. 

"At  this  time  he  was  thirsting  for  publicity — if  he  could  only 
be  engaged  to  sing  in  public,  to  box  in  public,  to  swim  in  public, 
how  happy  he  would  be!  It  used  to  be  saiil  that,  when  he  was 
nearly  seventy,  Home  persuaded  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  tie  his 
legs  together  and  fling  him  into  the  sea,  and  that  he  swam  with 
to  the  boat.  A  wonderful  little  ringletted  athlete,  no 
doubt  ! 

"  Home's  cheerfulness  was  a  very  pleasant  feature  in  his  char- 
acter. Life  had  treated  him  very  badly,  love  had  missed  him, 
lame  had  come  down  and  crowned  him,  and  then  had  rudely 
bed  the  laurel  away.  If  ever  a  man  might  have  been  ex- 
cused for  sourness,  it  was  Home.  But  he  was  a  gallant  little  old 
man,  and  if  it  was  impossible  not  to  smile  at  him,  it  was  still  less 
possible  not  to  recognise  his  courage  and  his  spirit.  Curiously 
enough,  Elisabeth   Barrett,  who  carried  on  so  close  a  correspond- 
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ence  with  Home  in  her  unmarried  days,  but  who,  warned  by  Miss 
Mitford,  never  would  allow  him  to  call  upon  her  in  person,  had 
an  accurate  instinct  of  his  merits  and  his  weaknesses,  and  all  the 
casual  remarks  about  Home,  which  she  makes  in  the  course  of 
her  letters  to  Robert  Browning,  strike  one  who  knew  Home  well 
in  later  years  as  singularly  exact  and  perspicuous.  His  edition  of 
her  letters  to  him,  published  about  twenty  years  ago  in  two  vol- 
umes, is  becoming  a  rare  book,  and  contains  many  things  of  re- 
markable interest  and  importance 

"  Home's  physical  strength  was  very  extraordinary  in  old  age. 
It  was  strangely  incompatible  with  the  appearance  of  the  little 
man.  with  his  ringletted  locks  and  mincing  ways.  .  .  .  He  was 
nearly  eighty  when  he  filled  us,  one  evening,  with  alarm  by  bend- 
ing the  drawing-room  poker  to  an  angle  in  striking  it  upon  the 
strained  muscles  of  his  forearm." 

As  long  as  the  world  is  interested  in  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing. Mr.  Gosse  concludes,  Home  can  never  be  entirely  forgotten, 
but  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his  own  sake. 


INFLUENCE   OF  THE  THEATER   ON    THE 
PLASTIC   ARTS. 

MR.  JOHN  LA  FARGE  advances  the  idea  that  modern  art 
in  painting  and  sculpture  is  perceptibly  limited  and  re- 
strained by  the  influence  of  stage  methods.  The  Japanese  paint- 
ers, he  tells  us,  during  the  last  century  and  this,  were  enormously 
affected  by  theatrical  representation,  and  the  same  influence  lies 


MK.    JOHN    LA    KARGE. 

heavily  upon  French  art.  Just  what  Mr.  La  Farge  means  by 
"the  limitations  of  the  theater  "  in  their  relation  to  the  plastic 
arts  will  appear  most  clearly  in  his  own  words  (Scribner' s  Maga- 
zine, April)  : 

"Lately,  when  considering  the  essential  difference  between  the 
work  of  Rodin  and  that  of  the  pretty  good  French  sculptors, 
whose  statues  look  posed  and  fixed  in  comparison  with  his,  my 
ideas  seemed  to  be  brought  to  a  focus  by  some  remarks  of  that 
human  piece  of  furniture  whom  artists  call  the  model.  We  were 
trying  to  fix  the  superiority  of  one  gesture  over  a  set  of  others. 
In  establishing  a  preference,  the  young  woman  eliminated  certain 
attitudes  which  reminded  her  of  her  other  profession — the  stage. 
She  therefore  carried  in  her  own  mind  some  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  gesture  of  the  drama  and  the  gesture  of  plastic  art. 


This  might  seem  curious,  because  the  aim  of  both  would  seem  to 
be  the  rendering  of  nature.  And  yet,  on  discussing  the  question 
more  delicately  with  this  unphilosophical  mind,  it  was  evident 
that  to  her  the  gesture  and  attitude  of  the  theater  belonged  to  a 
world  whose  basis  was  a  stage  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  fundamentally 
artificial  one;  while  the  gesture  of  plastic  art  moved  in  the  open 
world  of  nature,  unlimited  and  unrestrained.  On  the  stage  the 
gesture  had  to  be  fixed  by  the  limited  and  artificial  place,  the 
limited  and  artificial  light,  the  limited  and  artificial  actions  of 
other  people,  all  prearranged  and  executed  on  a  plan  controlled 

by  one  mind  ;  for  otherwise  they  would  clash 

"As  a  practical  proof  of  the  unnaturalnessof  theatrical  gesture, 
this  expert,  who  was  herself  working  out  the  problem,  showed 
me  how  unsatisfactory  were  photographs  of  actors  and  actresses 
represented  in  their  most  renowned  gestures ;  and  this  seemed  to 
be  quite  as  true  of  the  very  best  as  of  the  poorest.  These  pictures 
certainly  were  not  inspiring,  did  not  imply  continuance,  were  in 
fact  the  farthest  removed  from  those  great  representations  of  life 
by  plastic  art  which  appeal  to  us  as  embodying  the  very  forces  of 
nature." 

It  seemed  to  Mr.  La  Farge,  however,  in  the  case  of  these  pho- 
tographs, that  the  transitional  gestures  previous  to  the  culmina- 
ting one  might  have  been  more  akin  to  real  life  and  to  the  life  of 
great  works  of  art,  while  the  final  and  definitive  gesture  belonged 
to  a  strictly  professional  crisis.  He  suggests  that  a  similar  dis- 
crimination could  be  established  in  regard  to  works  of  plastic  art : 

"Has  not  the  modern  theater  influenced  the  sensitiveness  of 
artists  with  regard  to  that  truth  of  nature  which  they  aim  at  feel- 
ing, however  inadequate  their  representation  may  be  ?  The  works 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  painters  (and  I  should 
extend  modernity  quite  far  back)  have  a  certain  fixed  probability 
of  arrangement  and  gesture  which  seems  to  separate  them  from 
the  greater  works  of  the  past,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  works 
of  to-day.  However  important  many  of  them  are,  and  however 
capable  their  authors,  there  is  a  rigidity  and  setness  of  the  move- 
ment which  suggests  that  final  climax  necessary  to  the  stage. 
The  arrested  movement  does  not  imply  that  fluid  continuation 
which  we  feel  in  nature.  There  is  a  reminder  of  the  studio,  and 
the  pose  there  inflicted  upon  a  model  continually  urged  to  garder 
la  pose — keep  fixed.  Fixity  of  course  is  abhorred  by  life,  which 
is  fluid  and  continually  in  sequence.  When  I  see  a  murderer 
strike  down  his  victim,  do  I  feel  like  applauding  and  saying  :  'O 
please  stay  there  !  '  ?  I  know  that  there  will  be  a  movement  im- 
mediately afterward,  let  us  say  of  retreat,  as  of  shock  or  of  fear, 
or  a  repetition  of  a  blow,  or  something  that  carries  out  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  modern  study  of  the  studio  turns  entirely  the 
other  way,  to  the  encouragement  of  what  can  be  very  definitely 
represented,  to  the  movements  that  can  be  repeated,  to  attitudes 
which  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  so  as  to  be  copied,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, accurately.  The  public  also  is  trained  by  the  theater  to 
enjoy  this  subordinate  representation  of  the  stage  by  painting  and 
sculpture.  We  are  all  more  or  less  tainted  by  it.  The  photo- 
graph again  has  accustomed  us  more  and  more  to  one  definite 
moment  perceived  by  the  instrument,  without  relation  to  a  previ- 
ous or  a  consequent  one.  Therein  the  artist  and  the  public  have 
been  equally  trained,  and  are  to  some  extent  interchangeably  re- 
sponsible. 

"The  stage  naturally  must  affect  the  artist,  who  is  necessarily 
more  or  less  sensitive,  and  as  he  has  to  explain  to  the  public,  he 
has  to  explain  in  terms  that  the  public  are  acquainted  with." 

Mr.  La  Farge  mentions  incidentally,  as  among  the  modern  art- 
ists who  have  conspicuously  not  suffered  from  the  methods  of  the 
stage,  the  American  artist,  Mr.  Winslow  Homer,  and  M.  Rodin, 
the  great  French  sculptor. 


OUR  reproduction  of  the  excellent  portrait  of  M.  Edouard  Rod  in  this  de- 
partment last  week  was  due  to  the  courtesy  of  The  Bookman. 

MRS.  ALBINIA  WHERRY,  in  a  recent  book  on  Greek  sculpture,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  interesting  fact  that  before  the  fourth  century  B.C..  the  ex- 
pression of  emotion  in  Greek  statuary  was  confined  to  representations  of 
the  lower  creatures,  satyrs,  giants,  and  centaurs.  The  dawn  of  that  "sen- 
timent" which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  fourth-century  statues 
first  appears  in  the  athletes  of  the  Polycleitan  school.  Then  for  the  first 
time  did  Greek  sculpture  introduce  the  expression  of  emotion  into  the  faces 
of  gods  and  men.  This  new  idea  culminated  with  the  sculptures  at  Per- 
gamum  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  before  it  "degenerated  into  the  vulgar 
realism  of  Greco-Roman  times." 
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SEiING    WITH    "DARK    LIGHT." 

W  escribed  the  experiments  of  Gustave  Le 

□  on  what  he  calls  "dark  "  or  "black  "  light   {lumiert 
ding  to  his  account,  of  certain  rays 
that  remain  after  all  the  visible  rays  have  been  filtered  out  from 
ordinary  light  by  an  opaque  screen,  and  which  has  some  of  the 
: ties  of  X  rays.      His  first  experiments,  made  several  years 
ago,  did  not  pro  miction  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 

scientific  men  ;  many  who  tried  to  repeat  them  were  unable  to  do 
1  those  who  succeeded  believed  that  the  results  could  be 
explained  differently.  Hut  M.  Le  Hon  has  continued  his  investi- 
gations, and  some  of  his  recent  results,  as  described  by  him  be- 
fore the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  are  made  known  in  an  arti- 
cle, contributed  to  La  Nature  (March  2;)  by  M.  A.  de  Marsy, 
that  we  translate  below.  Says  this  writer,  speaking  of  M.  Le 
Bon's  so-called  "dark  light  "  : 

"This  invisible  light,  which  is  capable  of  acting  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  includes  many  different  kinds  of  radiation,  which 
M.  Le  Hon  did  Dot  have  time  to  dissociate  at  the  moment  when 
he  published  his  investigations.  So  his  experiments,  when  re- 
peated by  others,  were  followed  by  contradictory  results,  and  were 
isly  interpreted  by  writers  on  physics. 

"The  author  has  continued  his  investigations,   and  in  recent 


FIG.  2.— Seeing,  in  a  dark  room,  by  means 
of  a  lamp  enclosed  in  black  paper  or 
ebonite,  an  object  shut  up  in  a  dark  box 
to  whose  surface  has  been  applied  a  lu- 
minescent screen  that  has  been  sensitized 
by  exposure  to  daylight  for  one  second. 


-  ougb  opaq m 

means   of   invisible   radiati<m  I    wave-length.     The  object    to   be   photo- 

graph! 1  in  a  box.    The  camera  has  the  usual  ground  glass  rep: 

a  zinc-  en.     The  source  of   invisible   radiation   is  a  kerosene   lamp  sur- 

rounded with    black   paper.     The  imago    is  tixid   l>v  placing  the  screen,  after  the 
exposure,  against  a  sensitive  plate,  which  is  then  developed  as  usual. 


notes  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

he  has   separated    from  the  mass   of   heterogeneous  and   confused 

.ion  called  by  him  'dark  light,'  a  few  clear  elementary  forms. 

"In  the  '  tudied    invisible  residual   light,  and 

own   that  dark  bodies  can   be  photographed  in  darkness  by 

means  of  the  totally  invisible  light  that  they  store  up  after  a  short 

light.      lie  has  proved  experimentally  that  this 

light  is  refracted,  is  polarized,  has  a  spectrum  like  that  of  ordi- 

..raphic  properties  more  than  a 

"This   point   established,  be    has    studied    the    transparency    of 

different  luminous  radiations.     That  the  eye 
1  an  opaque  screen  we  must  evidently  have  two 

•ions  fulfilled  :    first.  through  this  screen 

•.ivs. 
huh    lit-    has    1  '.here,    the 

author  bas  ed  in  making  the  photographic  plate  sensitive 

laving  then  obtained  photographs 
throu]  included  that  some  rami- 

• 

ral  hours  and  it  was 

is  might  he  in- 
terpreted in  all  sorts  i.f  v 

"  Pursuing   h  lly    found   a    n 

ind   times  -r  invisible 


rays  than  that  of  the  photographic  plate.  Having  obtained  his 
result,  he  has  been  able  to  show  in  a  few  seconds  the  transpar- 
ency of  the  most  opaque  bodies,  and  to  render  visible  an  object 
placed  behind  a  screen  or  shut  up  in  a  box,  taking  as  source  of 
light  a  simple  kerosene- 
lamp  entirely  enclosed  in 
black  paper.  The  sen- 
v  e  reagent  is  the 
phosphorescent  zinc  sul- 
fi  d  prepared  by  the 
method  d  f  Charles 
I  lenry.  It  is  laid  upon 
a  translucent  or  opaque 
screen  by  mixing  it  with 
varnish. 

"Such  a  screen  has 
very  curious  properties. 
Exposed  to  the  light  of 
day  it  phosphoresces ; 
but  if  certain  rays  be 
separated  from  the  visi- 
ble light  by  passing  it 
through  proper  screens, 
the  invisible  rays  thus 
filtered  out  extinguish 
the  phosphorescence  in- 
stantly, and  do  so  pro- 
portionally to  the  thickness  or  the  nature  of  the  interposed 
screens.  Now  these  extinguishing  rays  (whose  wave-length  M. 
Le  Bon  has  determined  by  a  method  that  we  shall  not  explain 
here)  are  the  ones  that  can  pass  through  opaque  bodies. 
"The  image  obtained  by  interposing  the  screen  be- 
tween the  source  of  light  and  the  opaque  body  lasts  only 
a  few  instants,  and  is  visible  only  in  the  dark.  To 
make  it  lasting  and  transform  it  into  an  ordinary  pho- 
tographic impression,  we  have  only  to  place  the  screen 
for  thirty  to  forty  seconds  against  a  gelatinobromid 
plate,  which  is  then  developed  by  the  usual  methods. 

"The  times  necessary  to  obtain  an  image  through 
various  substances  are  as  follows  :  ebonite,  1  centimeter 
[0.4  inch]  thick,  ten  seconds;  four  sheets  of  black 
paper,  ten  seconds;  marble,  2  centimeters  [0.8  inch] 
thick,  five  to  thirty  seconds ;  board.  ^  centimeter  [0.2 
inch]  thick,  sixty  seconds  ;  twelve  sheets  of  red  paper, 
seventy  seconds,  etc. 

"Of  all  the  bodies  investigated,  only  lampblack  (ex- 
cept metals,  which  the  author  reserves  for  another  series 
of  experiments)  appeared  to  be  opaque.  Bodies  con- 
taining it,  such  as  certain  kinds  of  black  paper  and 
ebonite,  were  opaque  for  this  reason.  Making  \ 
this  opacity  of  lampblack,  the  author  was  able  to  pho- 
tograph a  design  in  printer's  ink  placed  in  an  enve- 
lope of  black  paper  deposited  in  an  ebonite  box.  This 
photograph  was  among  those  that  he  exhibited  at  the  Institute. 

"As  most  of  the  rays  that  pass  through  opaque  bodies  are  in- 
visible ones,  it  follows  that  we  can  screen  off  the  visible  rays  of 

the  source  of  light,  and 
that  this  may  be,  as 
mentioned  above,  a  ker- 
osene lamp  surrounded 
with  black  paper.  In 
absolute  darkness  the  ob- 
server  then   sees    0:1    the 

1  nsitised  previ- 
ously by  a  short  exposure 

to    daylight    and    p  . 
against  an    opaque   box) 
the    object    shut    up    in 
this   box.      The    best    re- 
sults are  given  by  ; 
whose     ends     have    been 

replaced  by  black  paper. 

or  better  Still  by  ebon- 
ite  

"  i  me  of  the  published 

photographs  shows  that 

pectrum  <■(  the  radiations  that  pass  through  opaque  bodies  is 

much  mon  <•   than   that  of   the  radiations  that  do  not  so 


an  ol  I  dai  k  box. 
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pass.  It  reaches  from  [wave-length]  0.7  to  move  than  1.5.  accord- 
ing to  the  author's  measurements.  Since  the  visible  rays  of  the 
spectrum  destroy  the  action  of  the  invisible  rays,  the  author  con- 
eludes  that  to  study  the  physiologic  action  of  these  latter  on 
plants  and  animals,  we  must  separate  the  two  kinds  of  radia- 
tion. We  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  experi- 
ments that  he  is  now  making  on  this  point.  " — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HIGH    SPEED    FROM    ELECTRICITY. 

ELECTRICITY  has  added  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  speed 
of  local  travel,  but  so  far  it  has  not  affected  high-speed 
transportation.  Our  fast  expresses  are  still  drawn  by  steam- 
locomotives  ;  and  yet  when  electric  transit  existed  only  on  paper 
and  in  the  brains  of  its  ingenious  promoters,  we  heard  chiefly  of 
it  as  a  means  of  getting  over  the  ground  at  great  velocity.  We 
were  to  go  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  in  half  an  hour  and  to 
Chicago  in  ten  or  twelve.  The  modest  trolley  was  not  dreamed 
of,  and  projectors  thought  of  nothing  smaller  than  a  heavy  ex- 
press train  whizzing  along  at  150  miles  an  hour.  This  dream  has 
not  yet  been  given  up.  Inventors  are  still  at  work  along  this  line 
and  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  steam  has  now  done  its  utmost, 
and  that  if  we  are  to  conquer  space  still  further  we  must  do  it  by 
electric  means.  In  an  editorial  in  a  recent  issue.  Electricity  tells 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  recently  in  this  direction  : 

"By  adding  improvements  to  the  locomotive  as  well  as  to  the 
roadbed  the  rate  of  speed  of  railway  trains  has  gradually  been  in- 
creased until  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  seventy  miles  an  hour  is  not 
uncommon.  With  the  latter  speed,  however,  ihe  steam-locomo- 
tive would  seem  to  have  about  reached  its  limit,  and  inventors 
are  naturally  turning  their  attention  to  electricity  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  more  rapid  transit  through  its  agency. 

"A  number  of  so-called  high-speed  electric  railways  have  been 
devised  and  suggested  for  which  great  things  have  been  claimed 
by  their  inventors,  but  with  probably  one  exception  no  really  sat- 
isfactory or  permanent  results  have  as  yet  been  obtained.  The 
exception  alluded  to  is  that  of  a  high-speed  electric  railway  in- 
vented by  Mr.  F.  Behr,  an  Englishman,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  England 

"  What  is  known  as  the  Behr  mono-rail  electric  railway  is  by  no 
means  an  experiment,  as  a  short  line  of  this  nature  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  time  in  Belgium,  near  Brussels,  and  is  said  to 
have  proven  very  satisfactory.  As  the  name  indicates,  the  cars 
run  on  a  single  rail  elevated  several  feet  above  the  ground  sup- 
ported on  A-shaped  steel  trestles.  The  cars  in  use  on  the  Belgian 
road,  which  is  about  three  miles  in  length  and  which  will  be 
adopted  on  the  proposed  Liverpool-Manchester  line,  are  what 
might  be  termed  double-deckers,  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  one  hundred.  In  the  lower  compartment 
are  housed  the  motors,  the  driving-wheels,  and  guide-wheels. 
Each  car  is  equipped  with  four  motors  of  150  horse-power  each 
having  a  speed  of  600  revolutions  a  minute.  To  sustain  the  car 
in  an  upright  position  as  well  as  to  prevent  derailment,  32  hori- 
zontal guide-wheels  are  provided  which  run  upon  specially  de- 
vised guide-rails.  In  this  system  no  overhead  conductor  is  made 
use  of,  the  current  at  a  pressure  of  750  volts  being  delivered  along 
the  line  by  means  of  a  third  rail  which  rests  upon  the  trestles,  but 
which  ;s  insulated  from  them.  As  in  the  case  of  all  third-rail  sys- 
tems the  cars  are  provided  with  contact-shoes  for  delivering  the 
current  to  the  controller  and  motors.  In  the  motorman's  cab, 
which  is  situated  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  car,  is  to  be  found, 
besides  the  usual  electrical  appliances,  two  independent  sets  of 
air-brakes  for  controlling  the  speed  of  the  car  or  for  bringing  it  to 
a  sudden  stop. 

"The  principal  advantage  claimed  for  this  type  of  railway  by 
the  inventor,  and  which  seems  to  be  sustained  by  extended  ex- 
periments on  the  trial  line  in  Belgium,  is  that  a  speed  as  high  as 
90  miles  an  hour  may  be  obtained.  That  cars  can  be  run  at  this 
unusual  velocity  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  vehicles 
of  this  description  offer  a  minimum  resistance  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  furthermore,  require,  owing  to  the  fact  of  but  one  rail  being 
made  use  of,  a  proportionally  less  amount  of  power  to  propel 


them  than  m  the  case  of  the  ordinary  steam  or  electric  cars.  It 
is  stated  that  a  mono-rail  electric  railway  such  as  the  above  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $So,ooo  a  mile,  but  that  once  built  the 
operating  expenses  would  be  considerably  less  than  those  of  even 
an  ordinary  trolley  road. 

"Experiments  are  constantly  being  carried  on  by  inventors  in 
an  endeavor  to  perfect  a  system  whereby  speeds  of  from  100  to 
120  miles  an  hour  may  be  obtained,  and  only  recently  a  trial  took 
place  in  Jersey  City  of  a  trestle  electric  railway  by  means  of  which 
the  inventor  claims  light  freight  could  be  transported  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  in  nine  hours.  However  this  may  be,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  prophesy  that  before  very  many  years  passengers 
will  be  carried,  say  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  inside  of  one 
hour." 


THE   ATBARA   BRIDGE. 

XI  OT  only  is  the  United  States  furnishing  Great  Britain  with 
■^  ^  electric-railway  plants,  improved  machine  tools,  and  loco- 
motives, but  an  American  firm  was  the  successful  bidder  for  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  bridge  that  is  being  thrown  across  the 
Atbara  River,  in  the  Sudan,  by  the  Sirdar,  Lord  Kitchener.  Our 
cousins  "across  the  pond"  are  inclined  to  sulk  at  this,  and  are 
muttering  dark  hints  of  fraud.  Says  The  Railway  Gazette 
(April  7)  : 

"The  bridge  built  by  Messrs.  A.  &  P.  Roberts,  of  the  Pen- 
coyd  Bridge  Works,  appears  to  have  stirred  up  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish bridge-builders  to  say  some  foolish  things,  if  we  may  believe 
half  the  alleged  interviews  that  are  cabled  across.  But  we  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  that,  because  the  daily  press  news 
writers  have  a  great  gift  of  color.  We  can,  however,  give  a  few 
interesting  facts  from  first  hands. 

"The  bridge  is  to  be  built  across  the  Atbara  River,  on  the  line 
of  the  Sudan  Military  Railroad,  which  Lord  Kitchener  has  caused 
to  be  built  between  Wady  Haifa  and  Khartoum.  The  Atbara  is 
the  last  affluent  of  the  Nile  and  comes  in  between  Berber  and 
Khartoum,  having  its  source  in  the  mountains  and  highlands  of 
Abyssinia.  It  fluctuates  enormously  in  volume  between  the  wet 
and  the  dry  seasons.  At  its  lowest  stages  it  carries  very  little 
water,  and  the  rise  is  as  sudden  as  in  some  of  the  Texas  streams. 
The  Sirdar  decided  to  have  the  bridge  thrown  across  this  spring 
and  early  summer,  and  while  the  foundations  were  put  in  during 
low  water  the  superstructure  will  have  to  be  erected  with  the  river 
at  its  flood. 

"Colonel  Western,  R.E.,  acting  as  chief  engineer  for  Lord 
Kitchener,  endeavored  to  place  the  order  for  the  superstructure 
in  England,  but  the  best  promise  of  delivery  that  he  could  get 
was  six  and  a  half  months.  It  was  decided  then  to  try  American 
builders,  and  Colonel  Western,  acting  for  the  Sudan  Government, 
and  Messrs.  Jacobs,  Barringer  &  Davies,  acting  for  Messrs.  A. 
&  P.  Roberts,  closed  a  contract  for  the  superstructure.  The 
total  weight  is  between  700  and  800  tons,  and  it  was  specified  that 
the  design  should  be  such  that  the  bridge  can  be  erected  without 
false  works.  Otherwise  the  type  and  design  were  left  to  the 
builders,  who  contracted  to  deliver  the  work  within  forty-two 
days,  on  the  cars  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  actually  completed  in 
forty  days,  and  would  have  been  done  in  twenty-eight  days  but 
for  the  storms  of  February,  which  hindered  the  delivery  of  ma- 
terial. There  are  seven  spans,  aggregating,  we  believe,  about 
1,100  feet  in  length. 

"The  bridge  is  to  be  erected  by  putting  up  a  shore  span  and 
using  this  as  an  anchor  for  the  first  river  span,  which  will  be  run 
out  as  a  cantilever,  and  so  successive  spans  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward." 

One  of  the  "foolish  things  "  that  the  English  builders  are  rep- 
resented as  saying  is  undoubtedly  the  following,  credited  by  the 
daily  press  to  Mr.  Rigby.  of  the  firm  of  Rigby  &  Westwood  : 

"I  simply  do  not  believe  that  any  firm  in  the  world  can  turn  out 
a  bridge  of  that  size  in  the  time  mentioned.  We  and  other  Brit- 
ish firms  made  special  efforts  to  secure  this  particular  contract. 
At  a  meeting  of  our  directors,  who  are  all  connected  with  large 
steel-mills,  it  was  agreed  to  divide  the  supply  of  the  requisite 
material  and  let  orders  wait.  We  made  a  very  low  tender,  guar- 
anteeing to  deliver  the  bridge  by  April  30,  but  no  tenders  of  Brit- 
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ish  firms  were  even  acknowledged.  Of  course  a  bridge  has  un- 
doubtedly been  shipped  from  Philadelphia,  but  I  absolutely  de- 
cline to  believe  that  the  work  on  it  was  commenced  on  February 
-.  The  American  firm  either  had  the  specifications  before  or 
adapted  a  standard  bridge  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
No  other  explanation  is  possible." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  American  firm,  to  this  allega- 
S  as  follows  : 

"  I  scarcely  need  say  that  there  was  nothing  underhanded  about 
our  securing  the  contract.  We  had  no  specifications  in  advance 
or  any  advantage  over  English  firms.  Hut  Mr.  Rigby's  remark 
that  no  firm  could  turn  out  a  bridge  of  the  size  needed  in  the  time 
we  have  will  make  American  bridge-builders  smile.  Instead  of 
preparing  the  work  in  seven  weeks,  we  could  have  done  it  in 
seven  days  if  absolutely  necessary.  Englishmen  require  too  much 
time  for  thinking  in  the  bridge-building  business." 

The  comment  of  The  Railway  Age  on  the  affair  is  quoted  be 
low  : 

"There  is  a  possibility  that  the  Atbara  bridge  matter  will  grow 
into  an  international  episode  of  historic  dimensions.  After  all 
the  blood  and  treasure  that  Great  Britain  has  expended  in  Egypt 
and  the  Sudan,  it  must  be  a  little  exasperating,  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  thejr  pride  and  triumph,  for  English  bridge-builders  to 
see  American  firms  taking  government  orders  away  from  them 
under  their  noses 

"So  far  Mr.  Roberts  has  distinctly  the  best  of  the  argument, 
but  from  later  telegrams,  of  Wednesday's  date,  it  seems  that  the 
London  press  is  taking  the  matter  up  in  a  serious  way.  The 
Evening  News  refers  to  the  matter  as 'an  Egyptian  war-office 
scandal,'  characterizes  the  whole  transaction  as  a  'scandalous 
story, '  and  declares  that  the  specifications  were  altered  in  favor 
of  the  American  contractors,  adding  : 

"'It  is  only  explicable  if  one  remembers  the  habitual  animosity 
shown  by  the  Khedive  and  his  government  to  their  habitual  pro- 
tectors. If  the  bitter  antipathy  to  British  engineers  revealed  in 
these  proceedings  can  not  be  traced  to  the  Khedive  and  is  the 
result  of  foolish  and  unpatriotic  prejudices  upon  the  part  of  his 
English  advisers,  the  sooner  those  advisers  are  brought  to  book 
the  better. ' 

"The  same  paper  publishes  another  interview  with  Mr.  West- 
wood,  of  the  firm  above  mentioned,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the 
Egyptian  war  office  altered  the  design  to  suit  the  Americans, 
while  it  did  not  give  the  British  firms  the  same  chance.  The 
British  tenders,  Mr.  Wefltwood  explained,  were  higher  because 
special  girders  were  required,  which  were  dropped  in  the  case  of 
the  Americans,  'who  were  allowed  to  supply  a  pin  bridge,  which 
good  English  engineers  have  utterly  discarded  because  it  makes  a 
weak  bridge.'  The  mere  assertion  of  a  disappointed  bidder, 
however,  is  ;i  long  way  from  constituting  proof.  Before  the  inci- 
dent is  closed  it  is  probable  that  the  English  bidders  will  be 
less  shocked  at  any 'scandal'  that  they  may  develop 
than  they  will  be  at  the  discovery  of  their  own  in- 
feriority to  American   manufacturers." 


WHY   DO  WE  NOT  BURN   COAL  DUST? 

EVERY  now  and  then  some  inventor  brings  out  a 
special  form  of  grate  for  burning  coal  dust,  and 
then  it  is  announced,  with  a  great  flourish  <>\  trumpets, 
that  at  last  the  vast  mountains  of  "culm  "  at  the  mines 
are  to  lie  utilized  and  so  disappear.  Yet  the  piles  of 
waste  grow  larger  year  by  year,  tho  they  can  be 
bought    at    a    ridiculously  low  price   per  ton.      Why  is 

this?    In  The  American  Machinist,  W.  II.  Wakeman 

gives  us  some  of  the  reafOBS.      He  says 

"This  question  is  one  that   is  asked  many  times,  but  it  seldom 
tory  answer,  and  while   1    may  not  give  all   the 
•  is  why  th>-  tine-  coal    is  not  more   extensively  used,  still  I  in- 
tend to  point  out  some  of  the  objections  to  its 

"A  ton  of  coal    dust    that  is  produced    by  the  process  of  loading 

and  unloading  stove  and   lump  coal,  thus  knocking  the  pieces  to- 

r  and   breaking   off  minute   particles   which   form    the   dust. 


:--  capable  of  developing  as  many  heat  units  as  a  ton  of  larger 
size,  but  it  can  not  be  burned  successfully  without  a  shaking  grate 
of  approved  form,  and  while  there  are  several  kinds  on  the  mar- 
ket, I  think  there  are  not  more  than  two  that  can  be  called  perfect 
for  this  purpose,  and.  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  the  makers  are  not 
giving  them  away.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  fitting  up  furnaces 
for  this  fuel  is  rather  high,  and  this  prevents  many  from  making 
the  change.  But  a  ton  of  dust  produced  in  the  way  just  men- 
1  is  far  superior  to  a  ton  of  dust  taken  from  some  parts  of 
the  great  piles  near  the  mines,  for,  when  these  were  thrown  up, 
the  material  was  considered  wholly  a  waste  product,  so  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  keep  the  slate  dust  and  the  coal  dust  separate. 
Therefore,  many  tons  are  found  that,  will  not  burn  at  all. 

"It  is  usually  conceded  that  when  coal  has  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  many  months  it  loses  much  of  its  value  as  fuel,  and, 
as  these  piles  have  been  so  exposed,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  a  large  part  of  them  are  no  longer  in  their  prime.  Of 
course  it  could  be  sorted  over,  the  good  taken  and  the  poor  left, 
but  this  would  be  rather  expensive,  hence  impracticable;  and 
also  it  is  possible  to  burn  it  with  common  grates,  but  clinkers 
form  very  fast,  and  they  cause  the  fireman  much  more  work  than 
larger  coal  does,  thus  increasing  the  wages  in  the  fireroom,  and 
when  cleaning  such  a  fire  with  stationary  grates  there  is  danger 
of  losing  the  fire  altogether. 

"Another  important  reason  for  not  using  this  fuel  more  exten- 
sively is  that  it  costs  just  as  much  to  transport  a  ton  of  dust  from 
the  mines  to  the  consumer's  boiler-house  as  it  does  a  ton  of  larger 
coal,  so  that  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  two  is  not  enough  to 
make  it  an  object,  especially  where  pea  coal  is  now  used  ;  and  if 
the  fine  coal  or  dust  was  to  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  kinds 
in  many  of  our  large  mills  and  power-houses,  the  mine  operators 
would  raise  the  price  until  the  difference  between  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  sizes  would  disappear." 


HOW   TO    COUNT    BLOOD-CORPUSCLES. 

IN  the  diagnosis  of  many  types  of  disease,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  know  whether  the  blood  has  or  has  not  the  normal  supply 
of  red  and  white  corpuscles.  Some  of  the  devices  for  ascertaining 
this  fact  are  described  by  Dr.  A.  Robin  in  The  International 
Medical  Magazine  (March).     Says  Dr.  Robin: 

"The  apparatus  most  useful  is  the  Thoma-Zeiss  hemacytometer, 
an  instrument  almost  universally  adopted.  It  consists  of  a  count- 
ing slide  and  one  or  two  pipettes,  one  for  the  red  and  the  other 
for  the  white  blood  corpuscles.  The  slide  is  of  ordinary  size, 
made  of  thick  polished  glass  having  at  its  center  a  thin  square  of 
glass  cemented  on  the  surface.  The  latter  has  a  central  circular 
opening  nearly  filled  in  by  another  glass  disk  -j^  millimeter  [yj^ 
inch]  thinner  than  the  square  surrounding  it,  thus  forming  a 
chamber  with  a  depth  of  o.  i  millimeter.     The  surface  of  the  disk 


THOMA-ZEISS  HEMA<  VTOMBTBR. 

is  divided  by  a  series  of  nucrosjopic  lines  into  400  squares.  .  .  . 
The  pipette  consists  of  a  graduated  capillary  t ube  expanding  near 
its  Upper  end  into  an  ovoid  chamber,  winch  contains  a  glass  pearl 
for  mixing  the  blood  with  the  diluting  fluid.  The  capacity  of  the 
tube  is  1  millimeter,  while  that  of  the  chamber  between  the  marks 
1  and  101  is  too  millimeters.  Thus,  by  drawing  up  the  blood  to 
the  mark  1,  a  dilution  of  1  to  100  is  obtained,  while  when  drawn 
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up  to  the  mark  i). 5,  the  dilution  is  1  to  SOO.      The  second  pipette  for 
counting  the  white  blood-corpuscles  is  similarly  constructed." 

The  count  is  made  by  drawing  a  drop  of  blood  by  puncture, 
sucking  first  the  drop  and  then  a  diluting  fluid  up  into  the  pipette 
in  the  desired  proportions,  and  then  depositing  a  drop  of  the  mix- 
ture on  the  disk  and  pressing  it  down  with  a  cover-glass,  placing 
the  whole  under  the  microscope  and  counting.      The  dilation  is 


DOUBLE-SPEED     CENTRIFUGE    WITH     TUBES 
HEMATOKRIT. 


FOR     SEDIMENTATION    AND 


necessary  because  in  pure  blood  the  corpuscles  would  be  packed 
so  tightly  together  as  to  make  counting  impossible.  Knowing 
the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  single  square  of  the  disk,  that  on 
the  whole  disk  is  obtained  by  multiplication,  and  then,  from  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  drop  and  the  degree  of  dilution  in  the  pipette, 
the  number  in  a  cubic  centimeter  or  a  cubic  inch  can  be  deter- 
mined.    Says  Dr.  Robin  : 

"A  similar  procedure  is  employed  in  counting  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  only  the  diluent  fluid  is  one-third  to  one-half  per  cent, 
acetic  acid,  to  which  a  little  gentian  violet  may  be  added  if  a  stain 
is  desired.  The  acetic  acid  destroys  the  red  corpuscles,  while  the 
white  become  more  prominent.  In  cases  where  the  question  of 
expense  enters  largely  into  consideration,  the  counting  of  both 
red  and  white  can  be  done  at  the  same  time.  Only  in  this  case 
the  dilution  should  always  be  1  to  200  and  at  least  256  squares 
counted.  The  white  cells  are  stained,  and  therefore  easily  rec- 
ognized, and  the  whole  field  can  be  gone  over  in  a  few  minutes. 
Having  determined  the  entire  number  of  white  corpuscles,  pro- 
ceed with  the  calculation  in  the  manner  described  above.  The 
normal  proportion  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  5,000,000 to  the  cubic 
millimeter,  but  this  will  vary  under  different  circumstances,  even 
in  health,  and  a  slight  variation  below  or  above  the  normal  limit 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  pathologic.  In  this  connection  it  is 
also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  after  a  severe  diarrhoea  the  num- 
ber of  red  corpuscles  is  considerably  increased,  reaching  as  high 
as  7,000,000  to  the  cubic  millimeter,  this  being  due  to  the  with- 
drawal of  plasma  from  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  copious 
drinking  may  temporarily  diminish  the  number  of  corpuscles  by 
the  reverse  effect.  The  proportion  of  white  blood-cells  is  normally 
even  more  variable,  the  variation  extending  from  1  to  300  to  1  to 
700  red  ones." 

Another  method  of  counting,  or  rather  of  measuring  the  amount 


of,  corpuscles  is  by  means  of  the  bematokrit,  whose  action  de- 
pends on  the  fact  that  one  kind  of  corpuscles  is  heavier  than  the 
other,  so  that  they  can  be  separated,  like  milk  and  cream,  by  a 
centrifugal  apparatus.      Says  the  author: 

"This  consists  of  a  metal  frame  in  the  shape  of  two  arms,  each 
carrying  a  small  capillary  tube  graduated  from  o  to  100.  The 
blood  is  obtained  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  tube  is 
completely  filled  with  blood  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  connected 
with  a  dropper.  Both  ends  of  the  tube  are  quickly  covered  with 
a  little  vaselin  so  as  to  prevent  the  blood  from  adhering  to  the 
part  of  the  frame  with  which  the  terminal  ends  come  in  contact. 
The  tube  is  then  placed  in  the  arm,  its  outer  end  fitting  into  a 
small,  cup-like,  rubber-cushioned  depression,  while  the  inner  end 
is  held  by  a  spring.  The  whole  is  adjusted  to  a  double-speed 
centrifuge,  or  an  electric  centrifuge  especially  arranged  for  this 
purpose,  and  rotated  at  a  speed  of  70  revolutions  of  the  crank  or 
10,000  revolutions  by  the  electric  motor,  per  minute,  for  two  min- 
utes. The  tubes  are  then  removed  and  the  percentage  read  off, 
the  scale  being  rendered  visible  by  a  magnifying  lens  front.  The 
volume  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  will  be  seen  as  a  red  column, 
while  the  white  occupy  a  shorter  column  above,  being  almost  in- 
visible, except  in  cases  of  leucocythemia.  Each  degree  of  the 
scale  represents  the  per  cent,  in  volume  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
100,000  red  corpuscles." 

The  hematokrit,  Dr.  Robin  thinks,  is  not  so  accurate  as  the 
hemocytometer,  but  it  is  easier  to  use  and  cheaper,  and  in  many 
cases  is  as  satisfactory. 


Some  Curiosities  of  Our  Calendar.— "As  we  are  at 

the  beginning  of  a  year,"  says  La  Science  pour  Tons,  "there  is 
still  time  to  recall  certain  curiosities  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 
Thus,  since  the  reform  of  the  calendar  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1582,  no  century  can  begin  with  a  Wednesday,  a  Friday,  or  a  Sun- 
day. Also,  the  same  calendar  can  be  used  every  twenty  years. 
January  and  October  of  the  same  year  always  begin  with  the 
same  day.  So  do  April  and  July,  also  September  and  December. 
February,  March,  and  November  also  begin  with  the  same  day. 
New  Year's  Day  and  St.  Sylvester's  Day  also  fall  on  the  same 
day,  except  of  course  in  leap-years.  Each  day  of  the  week  has 
served  as  a  day  of  rest  somewhere  ;  Sunday  among  Christians, 
Monday  with  the  Greeks,  Tuesday  with  the  Persians,  Wednesday 
with  the  Assyrians,  Thursday  with  the  Egyptians,  Friday  with 
the  Turks,  and  Saturday  with  the  Jews.  Finally,  the  error  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  compared  with  the  actual  course  of  the  sun, 
does  not  exceed  one  day  in  4,000  years.  As  it  is  quite  probable 
that  neither  you  nor  I  shall  ever  verify  this,  we  shall  not  risk  very 
much  by  believing  the  statement." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"In  answer  to  an  inquiry  sent  out  by  the  British  admiralty  a  few  years 
ago  to  ascertain  the  warship-building  facilities  of  Great  Britain,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  British  navy,  about  1,500,000  tons,  could  be  duplicated 
in  two  years'  time,"  says  The  Marine  Review. 

"IN  considering  the  problem  of  heating  the  large  department-stores 
which  are  now  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  big  city,  it  is  very  well  worth 
taking  into  account  the  animal  heat  distributed  by  the  many  customers 
who  come  into  such  establishments,"  says  Cassier's  Magazine,  March. 
"That  this  is  considerable  is  evidenced  by  the  experience  of  at  least  one  en- 
gineer, who  in  one  such  case  found  that  after  9:30  A.  M.,  on  a  day  in  mid- 
winter, with  the  thermometer  at  the  freezing-point,  no  other  heat  was 
needed  to  keep  the  place  warm.  This  fact,  however,  emphasizes  as  well 
the  great  need  of  a  good  system  of  ventilation  in  such  buildings,  as  without 
it  the  air  would  soon  become  vitiated  much  beyond  any  reasonably  per- 
missible degree." 

The  World's  Minerals.— "Great  Britain  maintains  its  position  as  the 
great  coal  merchant  of  the  world,"  says  Industries  and  Iron,  "supplying 
two  fifths  of  the  coal  required  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  employ- 
ing more  than  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  men  who  work  in  mines  In 
his  report  on  the  mineral  output,  Dr.  Le  Neve  Foster,  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Mines  in  this  country,  shows  that  America  leads  in  iron,  Great  Britain 
being  second,  the  deposits  of  Alsace-Lorraine  placing  Germany  third  on  the 
list  with  an  output  of  ten  million  tons  of  ore.  Spain  produces  the  largest 
quantity  of  lead,  the  Malay  peninsula  is  responsible  for  nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  world's  supply  of  tin,  and  the  mines  of  Upper  Silesia  make  the  Ger 
man  empire  foremost  as  a  zinc-producing  country.  The  South  African. 
Republic  has  been  assailing  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  gold-pro- 
ducer, altho  the  latter  still  leads  in  silver." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


TENDENCIES   OF   THE    RELIGIOUS    PRESS. 

'IMIE  editors  of  some  of  the  religious  papers  have  been  taking 
-*-        other  members  of    their    craft    to    task    recently  for    their 
alleged    tendency  to  put   matters   of  purely  secular   importance 
more  and  more  to  the  front  in  their  columns  to  the  exclusion  of 
relating  to  the  religious  or  spiritual  interests  of  their  read- 
Thus  The  Christian  Register  (Unitarian,  Boston)  deplores 
the  increasing  secularization   of  the    religious   papers,   and    The 
Southern   Churchman   (Richmond)  records   it  as  "a  sad   thing" 
that  nearly  all   its  exchanges  "give  the  prominence  to  secular 
news."     It  sees  in  this  "a  sad  degeneracy  of  the  religious  press." 
The  editor  of    The  Southwestern  Presbyterian   (New   Orleans) 
comes  to  the  defense  of  the  secular  department  and  differs  with 
his  brethren  who  think  such  a  feature  a  sign  of  degeneracy.     He 
proceeds  to  say  ; 

"Many  families  take  only  a  religious  newspaper,  and  without 
this  would  be  left  in  ignorance  of  much  of  value.  Again,  we 
know  of  no  law  restricting  the  reading  of  the  religious  journal  to 
Sunday.  Years  ago  we  remember  a  Southern  religious  journal  so 
printed  its  issue  that  one  could  easily  separate  the  sheets  into  two, 
one  strictly  secular  and  the  other  as  strictly  a  religious  paper,  and 
advised  the  divorce.  But  as  it  seems  not  to  have  been  kept  up, 
we  presume  it  was  not  found  to  work  in  the  direction  of  stricter 
observance  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  A  Northern  paper  of  wide 
circulation  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  by  treating  its  secular 
items  with  a  universal  tincture  of  Scripturalism.  Every  para- 
graph telling  secular  news  is  finished  off  with  an  ingeniously 
jointed  passage  from  the  Bible.  Now,  it  occurs  to  us  that  events 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  race  and  church,  and  on  the  minds  of 
all  men,  may  be  so  treated  in  a  religious  spirit  without  making  of 
each  a  homily  that  it  shall  not  be  incompatible  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  Lord's  day  or  antagonistic  to  its  proper  topics  of 
thought  and  speech." 

Another  and  a  closely  related  phase  of  the  same  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  The  Churchman  (Protestant  Episcopal,  New  York). 
It  calls  attention  to  a  radical  change  which  it  asserts  is  gradually 
coming  over  the  press,  both  secular  and  religious.  The  great 
dailies  are  printing  "more  and  more  religious  matter,"  while  our 
great  religious  weeklies  are  printing  less  and  less  of  what  may  be 
called  strictly  religious,  and  more  and  more  that  of  a  secular 
nature.  What  inference  or  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
state  of  things?  In  this  connection  The  Churchman  goes  on  to 
say : 

"The  definite  abandonment  of  the  field  of  religious  journalism 
by  I  he  Outlook,  and  to  a  less  extent  by  The  Independent,  is  an 
interesting  fact  which  ought  to  have  a  kernel  of  profitable  mean- 
ing in  it.  I  he  Outlook  does  not  wish  any  longer  to  be  consid- 
ered a  'religious  journal.'  It  is  a  literary  magazine,  edited  with 
admirable  judgment,  deservedly  and  increasingly  popular;  but 
our  strict  forefathers  would  not  have  permitted  its  reading  on 
ay." 

The  Christian  Work  (undenom.,  New  York)  quotes  the  fore- 

ind  comments  as  follows  : 

"Notwithstanding    the   alleged    definite  abandonment  of  the 
of  religious  journalism  by  the  two  great  journals  mentioned 
r  contemporary,  it  is  very  evident  that  even  The  Church- 
man does  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  there  is  any  falling 

what  is  commonly  called  religion,  or  in  religious  convictions  and 
throughout  the  country.     (>n  the  other  hand,  th< 

[Minting  '  more  and  more 

:.'  including  religious  articles,  sermons,  and  the 

Sunday  school  es  that   the  popular 

Ing.     The  fact,  ii  i(  be  a 
1  by  our  contemporary,  that  some  of  our 

0  not  wish   loir.  as  strictly  religious 

tls.    only  how    individual    tastes  and    inclinations, 

popular  mind.      If  there  is 


hange  among  the  masses  the  movement  is  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

"This  fact  can  not  admit  of  more  conclusive  proof  than  that 

1  by  our  contemporary  when  it  asserts  that  the  great  secular 
papers  are  printing  'more  and  more  religious  matter. '  They  are 
becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  great  reading  public  is 
growing  more  and  more  thoughtful,  and  that  with  this  growing 
intelligence  the  desire  for  religious  reading  is  increasing  even 
more  than  that  for  purely  literary  reading.     The  fact  is,  the  field 

ich   is  constantly  enlarging.     There  was  never  a  time  when 
'.look  was  brighter  or  more  encouraging  for  a  good  religious 

paper.     A  church  or  a  religious  journal  that  can   not  find 

it  nowadays  may  as  well  look  to  itself  at  once  for  the  real 
cause.  It  will  find  it  there  rather  than  in  the  lack  of  an  apprecia- 
tive religious  tendency  among  the  masses.  Not  one  out  of  a 
dozen  of  the  papers  that  are  launched  in  the  secular  field  finally 
succeed.  Literary  newspaperdom  is  one  vast  graveyard.  The 
Darwinian  theory  is  as  applicable  in  regard  to  newspapers  as  to 
all  other  creations,  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  'the  survival 
of  the  fittest  '  found  its  only  exception  in  religious  journalism." 


IS   CHRISTIANITY    HOSTILE    TO   SCIENCE? 

T^HE  Rev.  Julius  F.  Seebach,  A.M.,  admits  that  the  genius  of 
*■  Christianity  seems  to  have  proved  itself  in  early  years  op- 
posed to  the  highest  intellectual  education,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mon belief  of  Christians  that  their  religion  has  been  the  source  of 
all  intellectual  advancement  during  the  past  nineteen  centuries. 
[f  we  call  up  the  evidence  of  history,  says  Mr.  Seebach,  the 
church  is  made  to  take  a  most  unenviable  attitude  toward  the 
truths  of  science.     He  writes  (in  The  Lutheran  Quarterly)  : 

"We  are  told  that  education  had  made  vast  strides  among  the 
G reeks  and  Romans.  In  many  of  their  deductions  the  philoso- 
phers had  approximated  truths  that  have  but  lately  been  revealed 
i  )  the  modern  world.  A  comparatively  short  time  was  required 
to  develop  these  truths,  but  that,  unfortunately,  was  denied  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Christian  leaders 

"The  Christians  at  first  took  no  interest  in  the  theories  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  earth.  For  them  it  was  a  fallen  world, 
destined  to  be  destroyed  oefore  long.  Eusebius  said:  'It  is  not 
t  ; rough  ignorance  of  the  things  admired  by  them,  but  through 
contempt  of  their  useless  labor,  that  we  think  little  of  these  mat- 
ters, turning  our  souls  to  better  things. '  Basil  of  Ca^sarea  de- 
clared it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  'whether  the  earth  is  a 
sphere,  or  a  cylinder,  or  a  disk,  or  concave  in  the  middle  like  a 
Ian.'  Already,  however,  there  were  the  beginnings  of  opposition 
i  >  the  philosophic  theories.  Lactantius  called  the  ideas  of  the 
astronomers  'bad  and  useless,'  and  confuted  the  theory  of  the 
earth's  sphericity  by  Scripture  and  reason.  Tho  Augustine  in- 
clined to  belief  in  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  he  was  at  one  with 
the  rest  of  the  Fathers  in  opposing  the  theory  of  the  antipodes. 
Scripture  speaks  of  no  such  descendants  of  Adam.'  he  says,  and 
urges,  as  proof,  that  they  could  not  see  Christ  at  His  second  com- 
ing.  Gregory  Nazianzen  proved  that  it  was  impossible  to  sail  be- 
yond Gibraltar.  Lactantius  asked  :  '  Is  there  any  one  so  sen- 
as  to  believe  that  there  are  men  whose  footsteps  are  higher  than 
their  heads?  that  the  crops  and  trees  grow  downward  ?  that  the 
and  snow  and  hail  fall  upward  toward  the  earth' '  So  the 
opposition  grew  until  it  was  incorporated  in  the  theology  of  the 
church.  Ambrose  and  Basil  thought  a  man  might  be  saved  who 
believed  in  the  antipodes,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  theolog- 
ians had  their  doubts. 

"Tile   attitude    of   the    Fathers   toward   geological    theories   was 

one  of  indifference  and  contempt,   since-  they  believed  that  the 

earth  was  soon  to  be  dissolved.      Jerome  thought  that  the  t\. 
earth-Crust    exhibited    the  wrath    of   God   against   the   Bin   of    the 

world 

"  Nor  was  the  conception  of  meteorology  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians  more   enlightened.      Tertullian    proved,  by  means  of  Scrip 
Hire,  that  lightning  was  hell-lire.      Hilary  believed  that  the  firma- 
ment  was   very   much    lower   than    the    heavens,  and    that   it  was 
•  d  both  for  the  support  of  the  waters  above   the   firmament, 

and  to  temper  the  atmosphere  below;   Ambrose  imagined  that 

thunder  was  caused  by  iilasts  of  air  forcing  their  way  through  the 

solid  firmament  .  Jerome  thought  that  the  waters  above  the  firma- 
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ment  were  frozen  to  ice  in  order  to  keep  everything  in  its 
place 

"While  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophies  were  rapidly  ap- 
proximating the  great  truths  that  are  acknowledged  to-day,  and 
others  that  have  but  lately  been  established,  there  was  corning 
into  being  a  new  force  that  was  to  suppress  all  such  speculation. 
There  was  but  a  short  distance  to  go  and  the  learning  of  to-day 
would  have  been  anticipated;  but  the  new  religion,  in  the  person 
of  its  theologians,  barred  the  way  with  the  vast  power  it  wielded. 
The  declarations  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Augustine,  and  the  rest, 
that  the  study  of  nature  was  useless  because  the  world  was  con- 
demned and  certain  to  be  destroyed  soon,  raised  a  barrier  to  true 
scientific  thinking  that  was  insurmountable  for  many  centuries.  . 

"The  philosophers  took  the  proper  attitude  toward  what  is  now 
conceived  as  advanced  education,  while  the  theologians  were  hos- 
tile to  it.  Isolated  statements  may  qualify  the  conclusion  in  one 
respect  or  another,  but  it  can  never  be  reversed.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  conclusion  but  to  accept  it." 

Admitting  this  much,  Mr.  Seebach  goes  on  to  trace  the  reasons 
for  the  inherent  antagonism  between  Christianity  and  the  pagan 
schools,  and  reminds  us,  on  behalf  of  the  early  Fathers,  that  we 
must  not  attempt  to  express  the  conditions  of  their  times  in  terms 
of  ours. 

Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  on  the  other  hand,  comes 
out  with  the  statement  that  "the  church  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  the  opponent  of  science."  He  reminds  us  that  the  clergy 
of  Monte  Cassino  were  the  best  astronomers  of  Europe,  and 
claims  that  it  was  not  the  church  that  persecuted  Galileo,  but  only 
the  administrators  of  the  hour.  He  writes  {The  llomiletic  Re- 
view) : 

"  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  church  as  to  instruction  in  secu- 
lar knowledge  and  in  regard  to  pagan  culture?  It  is  an  evidence 
of  the  breadth  of  view  of  the  church  that,  in  spite  of  the  attempts 
of  some  recent  writers  to  represent  ancient  Christianity  as  intol- 
erably narrow  and  anti-civic,  the  Christians  sent  their  children 
constantly  to  the  pagan  schools,  where  they  were  instructed  in 
the  whole  course  of  the  ordinary  Roman  curriculum.  The  won- 
derful familiarity  of  the  Fathers  with  pagan  literature  attests  the 
wisdom  of  the  church  in  this  respect,  and  her  noble  faith  that 
those  who  possessed  the  wisdom  of  Christ  would  be  enlarged  in 
mind,  but  not  corrupted  in  heart,  by  contact  with  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Greece  and  Rome  On  the  benches  of  that  school  which 
Marcus  Aurelius  founded  at  Athens,  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  St.  Basil  sat  side  by  side  with  Julian  the  later 
emperor,  and  with  the  most  ambitious  youths  of  paganism.   .  .  . 

"Tertullian  forbade  Christians  to  teach  in  pagan  schools,  be- 
cause they  would  thus  necessarily  commend  the  pagan  cults;  but 
even  he  allows  the  lawfulness  of  learning  from  heathen  teachers, 
and  indorses  the  plea  that  if  we  repudiate  secular  studies,  divine 
studies  are  impossible.  Chrysostom  was  educated  in  religious 
knowledge  by  his  Christian  mother,  but  in  rhetoric  and  philoso- 
phy his  instructors  were  respectively  Libanius  and  Andragathias, 
two  pagan  teachers 

"In  spite  of  the  debate  in  the  ancient  church  concerning  the 
desirability  of  studying  the  productions  of  pagan  genius,  all  the 
more  eminent  of  the  Christian  Fathers  for  five  hundred  years  re- 
ceived their  intellectual  training  in  pagan  schools,  or  in  schools 
which  followed  the  traditions  of  pagan  culture." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  medieval  age,  Bishop  Hurst  tells  us, 
there  was  a  second  birth  of  Christian  education.  The  aspiration 
of  the  church  for  great  schools  was  a  controlling  passion  of  this 
period,  says  the  writer.     And  further  on  : 

"All  through  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  church,  altho  with  many  errors, 
was  the  mother  of  universities,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
versities supplied  the  church  with  its  strongest  exponents  and 
evangelists  with  tireless  steps.  Public  schools,  tho  crude  in  form 
at  first,  were  introduced  in  Germany  directly  through  the  efforts 
of  Luther.  The  intermediate  schools  were  then  established. 
The  German  gymnasium  of  to-day  owes  its  real  origin  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  During  the  centuries  since  the  Ref- 
ormation, over  twenty  universities,  three  fourths  of  which  are 
Protestant,  have  been  founded  in  Germany  alone.     Holland  has 


built  up,  in  addition  to  the  University  of  Leyden,  five  other  uni- 
versities ;  and  all  are  the  direct  result  of  her  Protestantism. " 

Bishop  Hurst  also  reminds  us  that  all  the  schools  for  higher 
education  which  were  built  up  in  the  American  colonies  began 
with  theology,  and  that  the  same  ecclesiastical  trend  is  observable 
in  the  history  of  all  the  early  American  colleges 


THE    MADABA    MOSAIC    MAP   OF    PALESTINE. 

THE  most  unique  archeological  discovery  that  has  been  made 


1 


in  the  department  of  biblical  research  for  a  long  tim 


the  find  of  an  old  Mosaic  map  of  Palestine  in  the  floor  of  th<^ 
Byzantine  church  at  Madaba.  The  discovery  was  made  some 
months  ago,  but  only  recently  have  the  fruits  of  a  closer  investi- 
gation of  this  peculiar  specimen  of  biblical  archeology  been  made 
public  by  specialists.  A  noteworthy  description  of  this  kind,  from 
the  pen  of  A.  Schulten,  is  found  in  the  Beilage  of  the  Munich 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  (No.  36),  to  which  source  we  are  indebted 
for  the  following  particulars  : 

The  Mosaic  chart  of  the  Holy  Land  found  at  Madaba  dates  from 
the  sixth  Christian  century,  and  is  not  only  the  oldest  map  of 
Palestine  in  existence,  but  is  the  oldest  geographical  chart  of  any 
kind  in  existence.  The  Pentinger  way  chart  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  indeed  based  on  an  original  that  was  produced  in  the 
fourth  century,  but  is  itself  a  copy  prepared  eight  hundred  years 
later.  There  are  still  other  older  maps  in  existence,  among  them 
the  famous  mappie  mundi,  dating  from  the  seventh  century,  of 
which  Miller  has  published  an  excellent  reproduction  ;  but  none 
of  these  reach  the  venerable  age  of  the  Madaba  chart.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  this  mosaic,  as  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem is  pictured  on  it  in  the  forms  and  with  the  surroundings  it 
had  before  its  destruction  by  the  Persians  in  614  a.d.  Consider- 
ing the  age  of  the  chart,  it  is  a  remarkable  production,  made  with 
noteworthy  accuracy,  and  presenting  an  abundance  of  names  and 
pictures  that  is  actually  phenomenal  from  a  topographical  point 
of  view. 

The  discovery,  as  is  usual  in  these  cases,  was  accidental.  The 
little  Christian  congregation  at  Madaba  undertook  to  erect  a  new 
church  on  the  foundation  of  an  old  Byzantine  basilica.  The 
pavement  of  the  old  structure  proved  to  be  a  mosaic  of  a  kind  that 
can  not  be  duplicated  anywhere.  Pater  Kleophas,  the  librarian 
of  the  Jerusalem  Patriarchate,  undertook  to  save  what  could  be 
saved,  but  a  closer  examination  showed  that  about  two  thirds  of 
this  splendid  chart,  which  originally  included  all  Palestine  and 
its  bordering  districts,  had  been  destroyed,  chiefly  by  the  Arabs, 
twelve  centuries  ago.  In  brilliant  colors,  the  leading  details  are 
given  in  this  mosaic,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  other  towns,  also  hills,  trees,  chapels, 
etc. ,  all  localities  that  have  become  famous  chiefly  through  Old- 
Testament  history.  The  New-Testament  data  and  places  in  con- 
nection with  the  life  and  doings  of  Christ  are  not  so  prominently 
marked.  The  center  of  the  chart  is  a  really  fine  production  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  here  represented  as  the  center  of  the 
world. 

Fortunately  this  portion  of  the  original  has  been  preserved,  the 
present  remains  extending  as  far  north  as  Neapolis,  the  modern 
Nablus,  and  in  the  south  the  Nile,  while  in  the  west  is  found 
Ascalon.  Of  the  entire  length  from  north  to  south,  probably  one 
half  of  the  chart  is  lost,  and  from  east  to  west  one  third.  In  ac- 
cordance with  older  geographical  methods  the  top  of  the  map  is 
not  the  north,  but  the  east,  on  the  ground  that  the  East  was  the 
seat  of  Paradise,  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  turn  as  do  the 
eyes  of  the  Moslems  to  Mecca.  Not  only  are  the  geographical 
places  marked,  but  the  names  are  also  added,  sometimes  with 
descriptions  of  their  importance,  e.g. ,  "the  desert  Sin,  where  the 
manna  was  sent  down  from  heaven."  Rather  singularly  Mount 
Sinai  is  not  marked.  In  the  manner  of  filling  out  details,  as  was 
the  custom  especially  among  the  chartographers  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  singular  features  are  added  illustrative  of  the  places  men- 
tioned. Thus  the  Jordan  is  fairly  alive  with  pictures  of  fishes, 
but  there  are  none  in  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  desert  of  Judea  there 
is  a  picture  of  a  lion  pursuing  a  deer. 

The  picture  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  the  piece  de  resistance 
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of  the  entire  chart.     It  is  not  only  the  oldest  map  of  the  sacred 
city  extant,  but  the  oldest  of  any  city  in  existence;  as  the  oldest 
chart  of  Rome  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.     Jerusalem  is 
here  depicted   in   oval  shape,  the  greatest   length   from   north  to 
south.     A  wide  bazar  street,  perfectly  straight,  cuts  through  the 
entire  city,  <>n   both   sides  of  which  are  long  rows  of  colonnaded 
places,  after  the  characteristic  manner  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Hellenistic  period.     The  most  prominent  build- 
is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.      In  fact,  it  is 
are  of   the  holy  city   in    its    most    flourishing    post-biblical 
od. 
Just  what  the  gains  from  this  chart  will  be  for  biblical  science 
Dot    vet  been   fully  determined.      Reproductions   of  various 
his  of  the  map  have  been  made,  but  a  thoroughly  reliable 
edition  is  now  in  process  of  preparation  by  the  officials  of  the 
German    Palestine    Society.      Schulten   concludes  his  interesting 
and  instructive  account  with  the  opinion  that,  while  the  Madaba 
chart  offers  a  mass  of  new  problems,  the  chief  benefit  it  will  give 
to  the  Bible  student  will  be  in  the  historical  department.  —  Tran S- 
latum  made  for  Thb  Literary  Dig 


"CHINESE"   GORDON'S   DESCRIPTION    OF 
THE   GARDEN    OF    EDEN. 

THERE  has  lately  come  to  light  a  letter  that  General  "Chi- 
nese" Gordon  wrote  to  a  missionary,  expressing  his  views 
of  the  character,  appearance,  and  location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
The  Strand,  London,  has  procured  the  letter  and  published  it 
with  the  following  preface:  "The  letter  was  written  in  1882,  and 
is  of  unique  interest  not  only  on  account  of  the  eminence  of  the 
writer,  but  also  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  probably  the 
most  competent  person  in  the  world  to  deal  with  this  fascinating 
subject,  owing  to  the  extent  of  his  researches  as  an  archeologist 
in  the  Orient,  combined  with  deep  religious  feeling,  which  was 
the  keynote  of  all  his  actions.  " 
General  Gordon  writes. 

"The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  theory  that  the  Garden 
of  Eden  is  at  or  near  Seychelles.  I  could  even  put  it  at  Praslin, 
a  small  isle  twenty  miles  north  of  Mane.* 

"Allow  that  Genesis  is  not  allegorical,  that  Eden,  its  garden, 
its  two  trees,  did  exist  on  this  earth.  Eden  is  a  district,  the  gar- 
den is  a  spot  chosen  in  that  district,  the  trees  were  actual  trees, 
imbued  for  a  time  with  spiritual  qualities;  these  trees,  the  bush, 
the  ark,  the  tabernacle,  and  temple  differed  nothing  from  the 
same  things  in  the  world,  except  for  the  time  during  which  they 
were  spiritually  consecrated  or  set  apart  for  manifestations  of  God 
il  an. 

"God's  consecration  made  things  which  were  equally  clean, 
clean  and  unclean  ,  therefore  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
God  did  set  apart  the  two  trees  to  be  one  of  Life,  the  other  of 
Knowledge;  or  that  God,  when  these  two  trees  had  fulfilled  their 
purpose,  should  bave  relegated  them  back  to  their  former  ordi- 
nary tree  position  We  see  this  in  the  way  the  Temple  is  no 
more  than  any  other  building;  111  the  way  the  Philistines  and 
Titus  and  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  the  holy  things  of  God, 
which  at  one  time  it  was  death  to  touch. 

"I  therefore  maintain  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  hut  that 
the  two  trees  of  the  earth  were  used  as  mystical  or  sacramental 
trees  In  Eden's  Garden,  or  that  they  wire  destroyed  when  they 
fulfilled  their  mission  ;   they  were,  I  think,  relegated  back  to  their 

"Allowing  this,  what  was  the  temptation  of  man?  Here  is  his 
soliloquy  'It  must  be  good  to  eat  ,  it  looks  nice.  I  wonder  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  eating  it,  just  a  little  bit?'  In  this  we 
must  put  ourselves  in  man's  position.  lit-  then  could  have  no 
other  temptation  but  this — he  could  only  be  tempted  by  his  belly's 
appetite;    be  could  desin  dress,  or  jewels;    he  had 

DO  one    to   be   Bpiteful    to,  to   <  Of,  to  hate;    he  could   be 

ly  and  he  could   be  curious;    he  was  as  a  child,  curious  and 
0  that  the  temptation  was  necessarily  that  which  it  was. 

ip  ',f  sm  ill  Island  .111  thi  HonR- 
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"  We  ever  have  many  doors  open  to  temptation,  for  the  increase 
of  man  increases  the  doors  by  which  we  can  be  tempted.  The 
temptation  was,  in  its  result,  distrust  of  God,  a  feeling  that  God 
withheld  something  from  man.  In  man  is  implanted  by  nature 
the  spirit  of  inquiry.  We  all  know  this.  Tell  a  child  not  to  open 
a  certain  book,  he  immediately  has  an  immense  longing  to  open 
that  book,  which  he  would  not  have  noticed  had  he  not  been  for- 
bidden to  touch  it.  You  can  test  it  yourself.  Leave  a  dozen  loz- 
enges on  your  table,  tell  a  child  not  to  eat  them,  let  the  child  see 
them  constantly,  tell  him  only  once,  and  add  to  your  telling  that, 
if  he  eats,  something  unknown  to  him  will  happen.  Keep  treat- 
ing the  child  kindly  so  that  he  will  not  fear  you  ;  some  day  ymi 
will  find  eleven  lozenges — at  least,  I  think  so.  Therefore  I  think 
the  forbidding  of  the  tree  was,  even  to  our  own  reason,  a  fair  test 
to  man,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  this  distrust  and  forgetfulness 
of  God  was  virtually  a  communion  with  Satan,  a  sacrament  with 
Satan  ;  a  mystical  eating,  tho  material,  which  led  to  Satan  com- 
municating or  inoculating  man  with  evil — poisoning,  tainting  him. 

"Now  with  respect  to  the  other  tree,  the  Tree  of  Life,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  man  often  had  eaten  of  it ;  before  his 
banquet  on  the  forbidden  tree,  man  had  communed  with  God, 
when  He  named  the  animals,  etc.,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  he  did  eat  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  I  do  not  go  into  detail  on 
this,  for  you  know  the  Scriptures,  and  you  know  what  is  written 
of  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  etc.,  which, 
eventually  in  the  last  chapter  of  Revelations,  appears  again  alone, 
not  with  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  ;  therefore  I  think  man  often 
partook  of  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  garden. 

"  When  he  had  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  he  was  pre- 
vented from  so  doing,  for  he  had  acquired  a  taint  from  thus  eat- 
ing, which,  if  he  had  after  eaten  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  would  have 
given  him  immortality;  in  his  degraded  state  he  would  have 
mixed  God  with  Satan  in  their  attributes  which  can  not  be — God 
will  not  serve  with  Satan.  I  do  not  go  into  all  'his,  for  I  have  not 
time,  but  I  believe  that  the  Tree  of  Life  spiritually  exists,  also 
the  Tree  of  Knowledge  ;  that  we  eat  sometimes  of  one,  sometimes 
of  the  other ;  that  the  fiery  cherubim  is  the  law  which  guards  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  it  is  only  through  the  broken  body,  the  veil  of 
Christ,  we  can  approach  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
which  is  Christ. 

"  I  am  now  relating  to  you  how  these  thoughts  first  struck  me 
and  the  order  in  which  they  did. 

"Well,  I  thought  there  were  two  trees — actual  trees — which  had 
been  sacramental  and  had  ceased  to  be  so;  and  in  Praslin,  near 
Seychelles,  and  only  there  in  the  whole  world,  is  a  magnificent 
tree,  curious  beyond  description,  called  the  Prince  of  the  Vege- 
table kingdom  ;  it  is  unique  in  its  species,  and  on  earth — the  Laodi- 
cean Seychellarum  or  Coco  di  Mir.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  Tree 
of  Knowledge.  I  then  thought  if  the  one  tree  is  to  be  found,  so 
is  the  other,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  Arto  carpus  incisa,  or  bread- 
fruit; it  is  an  humble  tree,  of  no  great  distinction,  yet  to  an  ob- 
server it  is  as  unique  in  its  kind  and  among  trees  as  the  other. 
This  last  tree  is  only  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  a  life- 
sustaining  tree,  and  like  the  other  it  is  full  of  Scriptural  types. 

"  Having  thought  that  these  were  the  two  trees,  then  the  ques- 
tion arose,  where  was  the  Garden  of  Eden?  And  first  came  the 
information  that  Seychelles  is  of  granite,  and  all  other  isles  out 
here  are  volcanic,  granite  being  the  more  ancient  formation. 
Then  the  Rev.  1).  Bury  mentioned  casually  that  the  verse.  Gen. 
ii.  10,  could  be  read  that  the  four  rivers  (lowed  into  Eden,  not  out 
of  it.  I  have  been  at  the  sources  of  Euphrates,  Tigris,  etc..  and 
unless  the  livers  were  forced  to  flow  backward,  no  spot  could 
to  a  central  basin  in  those  lands,  while  a  flood  does  not 
change  features  of  10,000  feet  high.      So  I  took  the  river  Euphrates 

as  Euphrates,  on  which  is  Babylon,  and  Hiddekel  as  Tigris,  on 
which  is  Nineveh  {vide  Daniel).  They  meet  and  (low  into  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

"Babylon  oppressed  Israel;  Nineveh  oppressed  Israel.  Re- 
quired, two  other  rivers  connected  with  the  oppression  of  Israel. 

"The  question  of  whether  ever  a  river  came  down  the  valley  of 

the  Jordan    into   the    Red  Sea   is  one  which   has    been   much   dis- 

d.      That  an  immense  crevasse  exists  from  the  source  of  the 

Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea  is  the  case  ;   the  depression  of  the  I  Had  Sea 

is  the  difficulty  ;   the  ravines  of  Kedron  and  Gihon  are  very  dee]). 

"Taking  my  grounds  spiritually  and  the  similarity  of  the  name 
Gihon  with  the  brook  of  Jerusalem,  I  think  that  they  are  the 
same. 

"The   Pisou,  or  Nile,  Bowed   into  the  Red  Sea;    the  Gihon,  or 
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Gihon  brook  Bowed  into  the  Red  Sea,  joined,  Bowed  down,  met 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  united  near  Socrota,  and  the  soundings 
shown  end  in  a  deep  basin  a,6oo  fathoms  deep,  which  is  close  to 
Seychelles.  Cush  is  written  in  margin  for  Ethiopia.  Cush  was 
the  son  of  Nimrod*;  his  land  was  probably  near  Babylon,  now 
Bab  el  Mandeb.  Perim  means  Bab  (gate)  el  (of)  Mamleb  (the 
world). 

"Pison  means  overflowing  —  the  Nile  overflows.  Egypt  op- 
presses   Israel.      The   Nile   is  believed   now  to   flow  into  the  Red 

Sea;  the  Blue  Nile  encompasses  Godjam,  aprovinceof  Abyssinia, 

m  which  there  is  gold.  Haviloh,  son  of  Joktan,  son  of  Shem, 
went  with  Sheba  and  Ophir  to  Mesha  (Sale's  Koran  says)  and 
spread  along  the  Red  Sea.  The  sea  of  Zugla,  opposite  Aden,  is 
called  Sirius,  Habiloh  Sheba,  and  Ophir  is  generally  connected 
with  Abyssinia,  so  I  think  Pison  is  the  Nile. 

"Gihon  means  'bursting  forth  '  ;  the  brook  Gihon  is  the  south- 
ern side  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  meets  Kedron  and  flows,  when  it  does 
flow,  to  the  Salt  sea  (Dead  Sea)  by  the  valley  of  Fire;  it  is 
Tophet,  Hinnom,  the  valley  of  slaughter,  the  sewer  of  Jerusalem, 
the  site  of  all  abominable  sacrifices  ;  it  is  connected  with  Jerusa- 
lem in  an  evil  way  ;  it  has  the  same  name  as  Genesis.  Now 
conies  a  difficulty. 

"This  is  about  the  substance  of  everything  about  Eden — its 
garden  and  its  trees  ;  quite  useless  if  tended  to  illustrate  a  great 
truth.  The  first  word  God  utters  to  man  is  '  Thou  shalt  not  eat '  ; 
the  last  injunction  Christ  gives  is 'Take,  eat.'  To  the  world  at 
large  the  history  of  the  Fall  is  foolishness;  such  effects  could 
never  come  from  so  small  a  cause  as  eating  of  a  tree.  So  the 
large  proportion  of  professing  Christians  :  they  believe  the  first, 
but  put  aside  the  second,  eating,  as  impossible  to  produce  any 
such  effects. 

"What  was  the  forbidden  fruit?  It  was  fruit  of  the  ground. 
What  is  the  bidden  fruit?  It  is  fruit  of  corn  and  juice  of  grapes. 
Both  nothing — yet  one  caused  great  things.  May  not  the  other 
cause  growth?  The  sequence  of  one  eating  was  not  known  ;  the 
sequence  of  the  other  may  not  be  known  in  its  fulness.  Yet  it 
may  be  believed  to  be  far,  infinitely  far  greater. 

"A  child  and  the  highest  angel  can  understand  that  by  eating  a 
poison  one  is  ill.  by  eating  an  antidote  one  is  cured.  Yet  the 
highest  angel  could  not  understand  the  depths  of  eating  either. 

"Are  we  therefore  to  wait  for  that  understanding?  We  ate  in 
Adam  in  distrust,  let  us  eat  in  trust.  Let  even  curiosity  lead  us 
to  do  so.     We  are  bidden.     Why  not  try  it  ?  " 


Franklin's  Attitude  toward  Religion.  —  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford,  in  the  chapter  on  "Franklin's  Religion"  in  his 
"Many-sided  Franklin"  papers  in  The  Century,  writes: 

"Franklin  had  that  rarest  kind  of  tolerance  which  tolerates  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  tho  he  laughingly  asserted  that  'ortho- 
doxy is  my  doxy,  and  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy, '  his  whole  life  was 
one  contradiction  of  the  epigram,  for  the  faith  or  lack  of  faith  of 
his  circle  of  friends  ranged  from  the  most  doctrinal  of  ministers 
to  the  most  radical  of  free-thinkers.  For  such  rigid  Puritans  as 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Cooper  and  Mather  of  Roston,  for  the  enthusiast 
Whitefield,  for  the  Anglican  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  for  the 
Abbes  de  La  Roche  and  Morellet  he  showed  as  much  affection 
and  respect  as  he  did  for  Hume,  Lord  Le  Despenser,  Thomas 
Paine,  and  others  closer  in  accord  with  his  own  views.  Nor  was 
it  ever  a  one-sided  regard.  No  man  in  Pennsylvania  exercised 
such  influence  over  the  Quakers.  Massachusetts  made  him  her 
agent  in  Great  Britain,  and  he  served  her  faithfully,  even  to  the 
defending  of  her  religious  intolerance  against  English  criticism. 
In  France  the  papal  nuncio  consulted  him  frequently  and  followed 
his  advice  in  the  changes  the  Revolutionary  War  made  possible 
or  necessary  in  the  Catholic  church  in  America.  Absolutely  un- 
sectarian  as  he  was,  Franklin  apparently  was  trusted  by  all  sects, 
and  he  seems  never  to  have  refused  a  service  that  he  could  render 
any  one  of  them." 


many  clergymen  are  being  driven  out  of  their  pulpits  into  other 
callings,  is  that  rich  men  padlock  and  chain  the  pulpits,  and  the 
clergymen  are  not  permitted  to  speak  their  minds?  According  to 
this  Boston  pastor  the  rich  run  the  churches,  and  the  man  who 
controls  a  dozen  stock  corporations,  because  he  owns  the  majority 
of  the  shares,  doesn't  see  why  he  shouldn't  own  a  parish  because 
he  pays  the  most  money  for  its  support.  Can  this  be  so,  or  is  this 
pastor  having  an  exceptional  experience?"  Tin-  Universalist 
Leader  (Boston)  replies  to  the  last  question  and  says  that  it  is 
not  so.  It  adds:  "There  is  not  one  minister  in  a  thousand  who 
has  any  occasion  to  complain  of  his  being  hampered  in  any  way, 
and  the  thousandth  man  is  more  than  likely  a  crank.  We  have 
heard  ministers  complaining  of  the  contraction  of  the  liberty  of 
the  pulpit,  but  when  the  question  is  put  straight  to  them,  '  Is  your 
liberty  restricted  in  anyway?  Do  you  not  have  all  the  liberty 
you  want?'  the  invariable  answer  is  that  personally  he  can  find 
no  fault.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
age  has  taken  possession  of  the  minister  himself,  and  instead  of 
doing  the  work  he  can  and  should  do,  he  is  casting  about  for  a 
better  'chance,'  and  throwing  the  blame  on  the  commercial  spirit 
of  the  age — that  drives  him  into  a  larger  salary  in  some  secular 
occupation." 


Pulpits  and  Rich  Men.— The  Boston  Herald  asks,  "Who 
is  the  parson  who  writes  from  Boston  to  the  New  York  Sun  to  say 
that  the  trouble  in  the  churches  these  days,  and  the  reason  why  so 


*  This  appears  to  be  an  oversight.     See  Genesis  x.  8: 
Ximrod." 


'And  Cush  begat 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  census,  Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  Holland,  has 
516,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  92,000  are  Catholics— not  quite  a  fifth. 

AN  interesting  gift  has  just  been  made  by  Princess  Bonaparte,  widow  of 
Prince  Lucian  Bonaparte,  to  the  library  of  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
consisting  of   the  valuable  case  of  polyglot  Bibles  collected  by  the  Prince. 

FIFTEEN  clergymen  in  New  l'.runswick,  N.  J.,  have  informed  the  people 
of  that  city  that  they  discountenance  Sunday  funerals,  not  only  because  of 
the  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  strain  upon  them  as  clergymen,  but  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  Sunday  labor   required  of  laboring  men  who  need 

rest. 

THE  Rev.  Donald  McLeod,  D.D.,  editor  of  Good  Words,  London,  and  one 
of  Queen  Victoria's  chaplains,  has  resigned  his  position  as  a  preacher  to  the 
Glasgow  Christian  Institute,  because  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  the 
directors  into  his  conduct  in  identifying  himself  with  the  movement  for 
the  revival  of  classical  drama  in  Glasgow. 

In  a  recent  work  on  "Hebrew  Synonyms  "  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  wisdom  literature  of  the  Bible,  in  which  religion  is  represented  as  wis- 
dom and  wickedness  as  folly.  In  this  part  of  the  Scriptures  four  kinds  of 
fools  are  discovered,  each  distinguished  by  a  different  name  ;  they  are  the 
prating  fool,  the  stubborn  fool,  the  wicked  fool,  and  the  blundering  fool. 

THE  Austrian  Wochenblatt  prints  in  its  issue  of  March  10  an  article  on 
the  condition  of  the  Galician  Jews.  The  writer  of  the  article  thinks  it  au 
urgent  necessity  that  something  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
those  people,  and  that  the  only  way  to  effectually  help  them  would  be  to 
procure  for  them  opportunity  for  work,  and  a  small  credit  which  would  en- 
able them  to  compete  in  business  with  their  Gentile  neighbor. 

THE  following  statistics  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  will  be  found 
interesting:  Total  number  of  sisters,  4,558  ;  deaths  during  the  year  1898,  73  ; 
total  deaths  since  the  community  was  founded,  1,613  ;  old  people  cared  for 
last  year,  39,687  ;  died  during  the  year,  7,303  ;  total  decease  since  the  begin- 
ning, 162,777  ;  total  number  of  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  world , 
274  ;  houses  in  the  United  States,  41. 

According  to  The  American  Hebrew,  the  English  Zionists  have  set  en 
foot  a  movement  "that  will  awaken  a  responsive  chord  in  Jews  every- 
where." It  is  proposed  to  acquire  the  site  of  the  Maccabean  tombs  at 
Modin,  together  with  the  surrounding  land.  For  this  purpose  ,£1,000  will  be 
required,  and  it  is  proposed  to  secure  this  sum  from  English  Zionists. 
Then  those  of  other  countries  will  be  invited  to  provide  a  fund  for  the 
foundation  of  a  colony  agricultural  college,  or  some  similar  establishment 
upon  the  site  as  a  memorial. 

The  Angelus  says  that  great  gratification  is  expressed  at  the  Vatican  at 
the  notification  that  Professor  Schell,  of  Wurzburg,  Germany,  has  yielded 
and  expressed  a  willingness  to  bring  his  writings  into  conformity  with  the 
dogmas  of  the  church,  and  not  to  teach  anything  which  the  church  con- 
siders erroneous.  Schell's  works  had  been  placed  on  the  "Index  Expurga- 
torious"  simultaneously  with  the  issue  of  the  Pope's  letter  to  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, they  being  regarded  by  the  theological  authorities  as  extreme  ex- 
pressions of  doctrines  which  Archbishop  Ireland  stigmatized  as  falsely 
styled  Americanism. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian 
Workers  and  the  Open  and  Institutional  Church  League  looking  to  the 
formation  of  a  national  federation  of  churches  and  Christian  workers. 
Letters  have  been  sent  to  pastors,  denominational  leaders,  and  the  officers 
of  organizations  interdenominational  or  federative  in  their  character  ask- 
ing (1)  their  judgment  as  to  the  need  and  feasibility  of  such  a  federation, 
and  (2)  if  one  is  organized,  whether  cooperation  may  be  expected.  The 
secretary  of  the  committee  has  already  received  many  replies,  nearly  all 
favoring  the  national  federation,  and  in  every  case  promising  active  co- 
operation if  one  is  organized. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


AMERICAN   "EXPANSION"  AND   ITS  BEARING 
ON    ENGLAND    AND   GERMANY. 

WHEN  the  United  States  began  to  extend  its  sphere  of  influ- 
ence beyond  the  shores  of  the  American  continent,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  it  would  be  solicited  to  take  sides  in  the 
game  of  international  politics.  England's  elation  over  the  new 
development  has  been  unconcealed,  and  Germany  is  warned  by 
the  British  press  that  America's  move  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  Kaiser's  colonial  ambitions.  British  writers  express  them- 
selves in  much  the  same  strain  as  is  used  by  a  writer  in  The  Con- 
temporary  Review,  who  says: 

"In  the  realization  of  the  German  Emperor's  designs  England 
stood  and  stands  in  the  way.  Germany  can  only  become  the 
leading  commercial  and  colonial  power  by  her  downfall.  The 
consummation  of  that  catastrophe  becomes,  therefore,  the  first 
and  the  essential  condition  for  the  success  of  the  Emperor's 
policy.  .  .  .  But  a  new  and  unexpected  factor  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  problem  by  the  easily  gained  naval  triumph  of 
America,  the  sudden  manifestation  of  an  imperial  spirit  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  unexpected  assertion  of  American  preten- 
sions in  the  far  East.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  almost  this  vital 
change  has  occurred  in  the  international  situation,  and  it  is  a 
change  as  beneficial  to  British  interests  as  it  is  disturbing  to  the 
calculation  of  their  opponents.  The  American  people,  with  char- 
acteristic shrewdness,  have  detected  this  resentment  and  hostility, 
and  they  are  in  no  mood  to  put  up  with  browbeating  from  any 
one.  At  this  moment  the  question  turns  on  whether  the  German 
Emperor  can  induce  Russia  and  France  to  join  him  in  a  demon- 
stration of  superior  naval  force  to  that  possessed  by  the  United 
States,  both  in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  answer  to 
that  question  largely  depends  on  whether  he  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  between  them  can  exercise  sufficient  personal  pressure  in 
England  to  induce  our  Government,  in  return  for  some  empty 
concessions  in  Africa,  some  easily  broken  promises  in  China,  to 
hold  its  hand,  to  hesitate  for  the  necessary  moment,  while  they 
enforce  their  will  on  the  United  States.  This  is  the  peril  to  the 
creation  of  a  real  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  and  it  is  one  that  is  close 
at  hand. " 

The  London  Speaker  thinks  that  this  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
alliance,  "which  makes  for  peace  and  progress  and  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage   of    all    the    world,"    is    practically    in    existence.       The 


Toronto  Globe  points  out  that  John  Bull  is  very  affable,  Ameri- 
cans  like  to  be  praised,  and  so  they  naturally  prefer  England  to 
Germany.  Referring  to  the  protests  of  Germans  and  Irish  against 
the   Anglo-Saxon    sentiment   in    the    United    States,    the    paper 

says  : 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  Irishmen  and  Germans  can  not  do  any- 
thing that  will  reach  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble.  They  can,  of 
course,  help  to  prevent  any  formal  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  but  they  can  not  prevent  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  the  English  newspapers  from  saying  nice  things  about 
the  United  States  and  its  people,  and  until  they  can  prevent  that 
it  will  be  hard  to  stop  their  fellow  countrymen  from  feeling  some- 
what friendly  toward  gentlemen  who  speak  so  kindly  of  them. 
Reciprocal  compliments  will  be  indulged  in,  and  the  life  of  those 
who  think  that  the  British  empire  is  the  thing  that  walks  in  dark- 
ness is  made  very,  very  unpleasant." 

That  this  friendly  attitude  of  Great  Britain  was  not  without 
effect,  is  certain.  The  Shanghai  Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd  expresses 
itself  to  the  following  effect : 

The  relations  between  the  German  and  American  naval  officers 
were  cordial  at  first,  and  officers  and  men  of  the  two  fleets  were 
on  excellent  terms.  Gradually,  however,  the  attitude  of  the 
English  and  American  press  made  Admiral  Dewey  thoughtful, 
for  as  a  sailor  he  may  have  international  friendships.  The  man- 
ner of  the  Americans  changed  noticeably  when  the  British  ships 
saluted  the  hoisting  of  the  American  flag  in  Manila.  This  was  a 
breach  of  neutrality  so  flagrant  that  the  Germans  could  not  imi- 
tate it  without  loss  of  self-respect. 

The  possibility  that  there  may  be  an  element  in  the  United 
States  which,  while  American,  refuses  to  be  classified  as  "Anglo- 
Saxon,"  is  either  made  light  of  or  ignored  altogether  in  England. 
The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung  explains  as  follows  the  silence  of 
the  British  press  with  regard  to  the  anti- English  demonstrations 
now  going  on  in  the  United  States  : 

"These  demonstrations  evidently  do  not  suit  in  England.  An 
American  newspaper  man,  who  is  also  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Leader,  sent  a 'special'  to  London  regarding  the  German- 
American  mass-meeting  in  Chicago.  Up  to  that  time  his  tele- 
grams had  been  satisfactory.  Now,  however,  he  was  informed 
that  such  news  was  not  wanted,  and  that  he  had  better  'stop  his 
cabling. '" 

Most  British  papers  continue  to  repeat  that  England  saved  the 
United  States  from  a  coalition  of  European  powers.  Such  denials 
as  were  made  in  the  interview  with  our  present  Secretary  of  State, 
as  published  in  The  World,  and  never  disclaimed,  are  ignored  in 
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England,  altho  cabled  to  Europe  and  quoted  in  the  continental 
press.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  is  expected  to  show 
its  gratitude  by  making  substantial  concessions,  in  boundary 
questions  as  well  as  in  matters  o(  trade.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, we  need  not  expect  any  yielding,  according  to  the  most  out- 
spoken British  journals.      The  Saturday  Review,  London,  says: 

"The  rivalry  of  American  traders,  everywhere  backed  by  a 
powerful  tleet  with  intent  to  displace  our  trading  supremacy,  is 
not  a  prospect  to  be  regarded  lightly,  even  altho  these  rivals 
speak  our  language,  and  share  with  us  the  traditions  of  a  common 
origin.  Community  of  language  and  tradition  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  insure  that  the  trade  rivalry  between  the  two  coun- 
tries shall  be  stedfastly  friendly.  .  .  .  To  suppose,  therefore,  that 
all  will  be  well  in  the  future  between  two  such  rival  forces  as 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  to  misread  history  and  to  disregard 
the  witness  of  human  nature.  In  a  quite  gentlemanly  fashion  we 
can  welcome  her  to  the  place  of  honor  as  a  world  power,  but  in 
doing  this  it  will  be  foolishness  to  overlook  the  possibility  that 
our  own  position  of  power  in  the  world  may  be  thereby  seriously 
threatened." 

Saturday  Night,  Toronto,  says  : 

"  From  a  recent  publication  of  the  figures  regarding  the  exports 
and  imports  of  the  United  States,  it  appears  that,  in  spite  of  the 
large  advantage  given  to  British  exporters  by  our  tariff,  our 
Yankee  neighbors  have  been  able  to  sell  us  goods  to  a  greater 
extent  than  ever  before.  What  does  this  mean?  ...  If,  then, 
we  are  getting  the  advantage  of  both  the  duty  that  we  collect 
upon  these  goods  coming  in  and  the  cut  in  price  the  United  States 
manufacturer  makes  to  the  Canadian  importer,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  feel  grieved  so  long  as  the  local  manufacturer  is  not  in- 
jured. It  appears,  however,  that  the  competition  over  the  goods 
we  import  is  largely  between  the  British  and  the  Yankee  manu- 
facturers, and  therefore  not  injurious  to  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer. In  cases  where  our  own  producers  are  really  injured  it 
would  be  well  to  increase  the  duty." 

The  Edinburgh  Scotsman  nevertheless  thinks  that  the  differ- 
ences between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  do  not  go  very 
deep.  This  is  rather  doubted  by  the  Germans,  who  think  their 
good  will  is  to  be  had  by  us  much  less  expensively  than  the  good 
will  of  England.  "We  do  not  need  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States,"  says  the  Vossische  Zeitung;  "we  do  not  wish  to  attack 
any  nation.  All  we  desire  is  to  be  left  in  peace."  Note  is  taken 
by  the  German  press  of  any  sign  of  good  will  on  our  part.  Thus 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  referring  to  a  speech  by  Congressman 
John  J.  Lentz,  of  Ohio,  says  : 

"Mr.  Berry's  attacks  upon  Germany  have  been  regarded  as 
painfully  tactless  by  many  Germans.  But  popular  representation 
is  very  much  alike  everywhere  :  our  own  Reichstag  certainly  con- 
tains members  whom  we  would  hardly  like  to  recommend  as  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chesterfield  type.  No  wonder  that  such  characters 
find  their  way  into  Parliament  in  the  land  of  freedom.  .  .  .  All 
the  more  pleasant  is  it  to  find  that  a  patriotic  American  finds  terms 
to  denounce  this  ridiculous  talk  of  German  enmity." 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  Berlin,  says  : 

"The  United  States  until  recently  was  a  world  by  itself,  a  world 
large  enough  to  isolate  itself  and  to  further  civilization  according 
to  its  own  wishes.  Nor  had  the  United  States  any  need  to  prove 
itself  a  powerful  nation  ;  it  was  regarded  as  such  even  without  a 
big  navy  and  with  no  army  worth  mentioning.  In  fact,  the 
Americans  were  until  lately  overrated  and  spoiled  by  praise.  But 
we  must  be  forgiven  if  we  refuse  to  modify  our  views  regarding 
the  'humanity  '  which  impelled  the  Americans  to  go  to  war  ;  even 
Carl  Schurz  can  not  really  believe  that  story,  tho  he  is  compelled 
to  act  as  if  he  did." 

The  Frankjurter  Zeitung  admits  that  Germany  has  not  the 
navy  to  cope  with  an  Anglo-American  coalition.  Every  German 
paper  regards  England  as  the  disturber,  and  blames  the  United 
States   chiefly  for  being   a   ready  catspaw  for  British  intrigue. 


"By  sowing  dissension,  England  holds  her  own,"  says  the  Tages 
Zeitung,  Berlin;  "  Europe  no  longer  listens  to  her  insinuations, 
but  the  inexperienced  cousin  across  the  ocean  becomes  her  ready 
victim."  In  matters  of  trade,  the  Germans  hope  to  come  to  a 
lasting  understanding  with  us,  altho  imports  of  foodstuffs  will  be 
scrutinized  very  severely  for  some  time,  as  a  natural  result  of 
our  own  distrust  of  "embalmed  beef." 

".Sooner  or  later  the  Americans  and  the  Germans  will  discover 
that  England  estranges  them  to  suit  her  own  purposes,"  says  the 
"Chroniqueur  politique"  of  the  Paris  Correspondant,  who  echoes 
the  sentiments  of  continental  Europe. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


CECIL 


RHODES'S       PROPHECY       ABOUT 
AMERICA. 


MR.  CECIL  RHODES,  in  an  interview,  has  prophesied  that 
the  United  States  will  eventually  extend  the  benefits  of 
her  humanity,  civilization,  and  progress  to  the  states  of  South 
and  Central  America,  once  our  army  is  freed  from  .its  engage- 
ments elsewhere.  Many  of  the  British  papers  comment  upon  this 
address  to  America.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  thinks  the  pro- 
gram is  easy  enough.     It  says  : 

"No  population  in  the  world  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
stirring  practical  men  than  the  American.  As  for  money,  if  there 
are  any  difficulties  in  regard  to  that,  it  is  wholly  and  solely  be- 
cause there  has  been  waste,  due,  as  all  Americans  know  and  most 
will  avow  candidly,  to  wholesale  political  corruption.  But  Amer- 
icans have  only  to  decide  that  Washington  shall  'purge  and  live 
cleanly  '  to  put  an  end  to  this  evil.  .  .  .  We  can  easily  foretell 
the  kind  of  comments  which  will  be  made  on  his  remarks  on  the 
continent,  and  to  some  extent  here.  No  great  wit  is  required  to 
point  out  the  contrast  between  Mr.  Rhodes's  readiness  to  provide 
Americans  with  a  moral  reason  for  taking  what  does  not  belong 
to  us,  with  his  reservation  of  Canada.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
thoroughly  justified  in  pointing  out  that  the  present  comparative 
good  order  of  Mexico  is  wholly  and  solely  the  work  of  Porfirio 
Diaz,  who  is  the  typical  Spanish  'man  with  a  stick'  who  can 
govern  the  so-called  Latin  races  and  their  half-breeds.  We  be- 
lieve that  President  Diaz  is  himself  partly  of  Indian  blood  ;  but 
his  character,  the  methods,  and  the  ideals  are  intensely  Spanish. 
When  he  goes  all  the  old  anarchies  may  break  out  afresh.  .  .  . 
Neither  when  the  filling-up  process  has  been  carried  a  little  fur- 
ther will  the  United  States  be  able  to  endure  the  neighborhood 
of  a  tangle  of  partly  negro,  partly  Red  American,  partly  Spanish 
Polands.  One  only  of  two  things  can  happen.  Either  they  will 
reform  and  give  themselves  real  governments,  or  they  will  fall, 
as  the  European  Poland  fell,  under  the  power  of  the  neighbor 
who  can  and  who  will  govern." 

The  Spectator  (London)  admits  that  Mr.  Rhodes's  idea  seems 
at  first  sight  charming;  but  the  fact  remains  that  nations  may 
allow  one  of  their  own  race  to  lord  it  over  them,  and  yet  fight 
very  determinedly  if  the  "  man  with  a  stick  "  is  a  foreigner  who 
respects  nothing  they  hold  dear.  We  give  some  of  The  Specta- 
tor's  reasons  for  regarding  the  conquest  of  Latin  America  as  a 
somewhat  risky  undertaking  : 

"The  verdict  of  history,  to  begin  with,  is  not  in  favor  of  world- 
wide dominations,  and  the  mastery  of  the  two  Americas  would 
be  the  domination  of  a  separate  world.  Conquering  energy,  like 
every  other  energy,  has  its  limits.  ...  A  comparatively  small 
body  of  mail-clad  men  under  Charles  Martel  stopped  forever  the 
northward  rush  of  the  Arab,  and  a  handful  of  Slav  cavalry  under 
Sobieski  turned  back  the  Turk  from  the  West.  The  Tatar  tor- 
rent, which  threatened  to  drown  Europe,  lost  its  momentum  as  it 
spread  round  the  Caspian  and  into  Russia,  and  after  drowning 
those  regions  for  two  centuries,  dried  up,  one  scarcely  can  per- 
ceive why.  The  resistance  of  small  peoples  is  sometimes  very 
formidable,  or  Switzerland  would  not  be  a  republic,  and  the 
energy  of  the  Americans  may  not  prove  persistent  enough  for  the 
vast  task  of  conquest  and  occupation  which  Mr.  Rhodes  sets  be- 
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fore  them.  Their  system,  it  must  be  remembered,  tho  it  produces 
men  of  ability,  is  probably  not  favorable  to  the  development  of 
meteoric  genius,  and  without  a  man  of  that  kind  the  work  would 
hardly  be  done  rapidly.  Hating  up  South  America  like  an  arti- 
choke, state  by  state,  would  be  a  task  to  overstrain  any  people, 
even  the  American.  Brazil  alone  would  take  twenty  years  to 
subjugate  and  fifty  to  fill,  even  if  the  Union  settled  her  colored 
races  over  the  malarious  section  of  the  vast  republic.  ...  It  is 
true  that  the  state  system  as  worked  in  America  is  a  wonderful 
instrument  of  empire — we  have  adopted  it  ourselves  in  great  part 
for  the  free  colonies — but  it  is  also  a  wonderful  provision  for  dis- 
integration. The  North  may  refuse  to  persist  in  a  career  of  con- 
quest which  wearies  it,  and  with  Canada  may  elect  to  form  a  re- 
public with  another  ideal  than  that  of  governing,  which  latter,  tho 
attractive,  wears  out  the  surplus  energy  of  the  governors." 


ARMAMENTS   OF    EUROPE. 

"T  ~\  TK  must  be  continuously  ready  for  war  for  fifty  years  to 
*  *  come,"  said  Field  Marshal  von  Moltke.  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1S70-71.  Twenty-eight  years  have  passed  since  then, 
and  the  rivalry  of  France  and  Germany  in  matters  of  armament 
is  as  keen  as  ever.  Until  recently,  France  has  maintained  a 
larger  standing  army  than  Germany,  hoping  to  ruin  her  sup- 
posedly weaker  adversary  financially.  Germany  has  followed 
rather  unwillingly,  but  her  quickly  increasing  population  has  en- 
abled her  to  bear  the  strain,  and  she  is  to-day  nearly  free  from 
debt,  while  her  army  remains  proportionally  much  smaller  than 
that  of  France.  M.  de  Freycinet  has  acknowledged  this  in  a 
speech  before  the  French  Chambers,  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self to  the  following  effect : 

Our  standing  army  is  561,000  strong,  all  told,  rather  less  than 
that  of  our  neighbor,  who  has  the  advantage  of  greater  popula- 
tion. The  smaller  number  of  troops  does  not  mean  less  power, 
tho.  Above  a  certain  number,  no  nation  can  gain  by  an  increase. 
Moreover,  the  small  territory  in  which  we  would  have  to  meet 
would  be  literally  covered  with  troops  on  the  day  the  war  breaks 
out.     On  both  sides,  the  number  of  reserves  will  be  so  enormous 
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that  the  war  will  be  decided  one  way  or  another  ere  they  can  be 
all  mobilized.     Quality  is  of  more  importance  than  numbers. 

This  is  also  the  impression  of  Colonel  von  Klenck.  of  Leipsic, 
who  writes  to  the  following  effect  in  the  Nackrichten  : 

A  modern  army  corps  is  twenty  kilometers  long  on  the  march, 
and  forty  with  its  full  baggage  train.  This  alone  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  skill  required  in  managing  it  effectively.  The  battle 
line  of  such  a  corps  is  four  kilometers  long  ;  ten  such  corps — about 
as  much  as  half  the  German  army — cover  forty  kilometers.  At 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  the  front  was  only  fifteen  kilometers,  at 
Koniggriitz  eighteen  kilometers. 

Smokeless  powder  has  changed  much  the  chances  of  the  battle, 
as  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  discover  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
in  covered  positions.  Curiously  enough,  the  responsibility  of  the 
commander-in-chief  increases,  that  of  the  generals  decreases 
somewhat.  The  one  thing  needful  is  thoroughly  trained  officers. 
men  quick  to  grasp  the  general  outline  of  an  order,  and  intelli- 
gent enough  to  act  upon  their  own  initiative  and  responsibility  in 
its  execution. 

A  much-debated  question  is  whether  attack  or  defense  will  offer 
the  greater  advantage.  In  the  German  army  the  attack  with  a 
view  to  an  ultimate  charge  is  still  regarded  as  the  best.  But  it 
requires  excellent  training  and  high  moral  as  well  as  physical 
qualities  if  it  is  to  be  successful  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  of  equal 
mettle,  and  no  enemy  should  be  underrated.  Without  good  men 
the  best  munitions  of  war  are  useless,  now  as  ever. 

It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  the  quality  of  the  men  in  our  army  by  Ger- 
man officers  is  not  merely  complimentary.  The  same  officers, 
however,  think  our  officers  and  men  both  lack  systematic  training, 
and  the  least  said  about  our  commissariat  the  better. 

Turning  to  naval  armaments,  we  find  that  France  intends  to 
bestow  her  attention  more  than  ever  before  upon  her  fleet.  M. 
Lockroy  explained  the  situation  on  the  whole  as  follows  : 

When  Great  Britain  sought  to  force  a  struggle  upon  France  last 
year,  the  French  navy  was  not  prepared,  lacking  not  only  mate- 
rial, but,  above  all  things,  men.  France  is  now  in  a  much  better 
position,  and  has  to-day  fifteen  ironclads  in  commission  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  against  England's  ten.  The  aim  of  France 
must  be  to  equal  at  least  the  Triple  Alliance  in  point  of  tonnage 
and  to  create  a  large  fleet  of  fast  cruisers  for  the  destruction  of 
the  enemies'  commerce.  It  is  quite  possible  that  France  has  a 
naval  advantage  in  the  matter  of  submarine  destroyers,  of  which 
the  latest  addition  to  her  fleet,  the  Custave  Zedt,  seems  to  be  of 
the  most  efficient  type. 

Great  Britain  contemplates  additions  to  her  fleet  before  which 
all  former  increases  of  her  navy  appear  insignificant.  Many 
papers  nevertheless  believe  that  Mr.  Goschen  only  suggested  such 
enormous  increase  in  order  to  say  to  Russia  :  "  If  you  stop  build- 
ing, we  will  build  so  much  less  than  we  intended."  Certainly  the 
British  people  will  not  tolerate  a  reduction  of  its  fleet  any  more 
than  the  Germans  that  of  their  army.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette 
says : 

"Mr.  Goschen  made  some  critics  of  ours  in  France  very  angry 
by  saying  that  an  increase  of  our  navy  was  forced  on  us  by  the 
ambitious  building  of  our  neighbors.  M.  Marc  Landry  has  an- 
swered rather  tartly  that  the  Naval  Defense  act  is  responsible  for 
all  the  mischief.  To  that  we  should,  of  course,  rejoin  that  the 
Naval  Defense  act  was  made  a  necessity  for  us  by  the  French, 
who  were  manifestly  pushing  ahead  with  their  navy,  and  were 
presumably  minded  to  put  themselves  in  the  position  to  take 
their  revenge  for  their  Egyptian   disappointment.      The  chain   of 

cause  and  effect  may  be  followed  up  to  the  reign  of  King  John. 

and  in  the  practical  world  one  must  be  content  to  take  shorter 
views.  .  .  .  M.  Lockroy  said:  'It  was  forgotten  that  to-day.  in 
Europe,  America,  or  Asia,  a  nation  constantly  menaced  in  its 
vital  interests  could  not  long  resist  an  enemy  capable  of  wresting 
from  it  on  the  OCeaa  all  the  fruits  of  its  toil.  '  The  world  is  for- 
getful, but  we  are  surprised  to  hear  that  its  mind  is  a  blank  con- 
cerning so  manifest  a  truth.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  take  a  petty 
advantage  <>f  M.  Lockroy.      Be  he  right  or  wrong  in  theory  or  in 
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fact,  it  remains  the  case  that  he  has  given  us  fair  warning,  and 
has  kindly  supplied  Mr.  Goschen  with  an  admirable  case  in  sup- 
port of  his  speech.  The  first  lord  said  that  France  was  much  in- 
tent on  building  cruisers  for  commerce-destroying,  and  that  this 
makes  counter-measures  necessary  for  US.  Just  so.  How  the 
necessary  work  is  to  be  done  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  know  that  we  had  better  be  careful  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  getting  it  done." 

Germany  contemplates  no  increase  of  her  navy  beyond  the 
grants  obtained  in  the  Reichstag  last  year,  at  least  for  some  years 
to  come.  The  German  naval  experts  apply  the  lessons  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  to  the  effect  that  ships  are  useless  unless 
they  are  ready.  Additional  men  and  war  material  are  already 
being  prepared  for  the  ships  which  will  be  ready  in  a  few  years. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1895,  the  German  navy,  altho  very 
weak  on  paper,  practically  commanded  the  North  Sea  with  an 
efficient  squadron  while  Great  Britain  was  getting  ready  a  squad- 
ron to  demonstrate  against  the  German  Emperor. 

M.  de  Freycinel  has  had  the  moral  courage  to  admit  in  the 
French  Parliament  that  the  spy  mania  which  now  and  then  seizes 
nations,  and  especially  the  French,  is  useless.  7  he  Spectator, 
London,  refers  to  his  speech  on  this  matter  as  follows  : 

"People  fancy,  he  said,  that  there  is  in  the  army  a  mass  of 
secrets,  but  that  is  quite  a  mistake.  There  are  very  few  secrets. 
There  may  be  occasionally  a  secret  as  to  an  explosive  or  a  rifle, 
but  the  scheme  of  mobilization  'is  written  on  the  surface  of  the 
territory.'  and  everybody  knows  it.  Nothing  that  military  at- 
taches report  can  do  any  harm,  and  their  presence  is  far  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  unrecognized  spies.  The  popular  talk  of 
treachery  in  1870  was  a  mere  delusion.  It  is  courage  which  wins 
battles ;  treachery  plays  but  a  secondary  part,  often  none  what- 
ever. The  speech,  tho  warmly  applauded,  will  not  cure  French- 
men of  a  suspicion  which  is  in  the  Celtic  nature,  but  it  may  be 
read  with  attention  even  in  this  country,  where  we  have  often 
noticed  absurd  complaints  about  dockyards,  armories,  and  mili- 
tary arsenals  are  imperfectly  closed  against  spies.  How  does  the 
enemy's  knowledge  of  a  ship's  strength  help  the  enemy  to  escape 
her  fire  ?  The  true  way  is  to  be  permanently  ready,  to  have  every- 
thing of  the  best,  and  then  to  trust  to  superior  strategy  and  fight- 
ing power. " —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    EXTENT    OF    ARMENIAN    JOURNALISM. 

OF  all  Oriental  nationalities,  the  Armenians  are  most  influ- 
enced by  modern  journalism,  as  the  circulation  of  maga- 
zines and  papers  is  very  considerable  among  them.  A  us  Fremden 
Zungen,  Stuttgart,  describes  the  Armenian  press  as  follows  : 

"Journalism  is  pretty  old  among  the  Armenians;  their  first 
paper,  the  Aztarar,  was  founded  in  1794.  But  all  publications 
that  have  sprung  into  life  since  then  have  been  overshadowed  by 
the  Haiasdon,  the  official  organ  of  the  Armenian  Civil  Council. 
This  was  founded  in  1846.  It  was  later  changed  into  the  Massis, 
and  is  to-day  the  best  educational  monthly.  The  most  valuable 
literary  periodical  is  the  Hairenik,  which  counts  the  poet  Arshak 
Chobanian  among  its  editors.  It  is  one  of  the  ten  Armenian 
papers  published  in  Constantinople,  is  very  progressive,  ener- 
getic, and  reliable,  but  sadly  hampered  by  Turkish  censorship. 
The  Catholic  Armenians  also  have  their  organ,  a  bi-weekly  called 
the  Padger.  A  large  printing  establishment  is  situated  at  the 
Convent  of  Barak ;  Smyrna  also  has  several  Armenian  papers. 
Russia  is  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  the  Armenian  editor;  the 
Nor-Dar,  published  at  Odessa,  has  a  large  circulation  and  corre- 
spondents everywhere,  but  there  are  Armenian  papers  all  over 
Russia.  The  most  luxuriously  got  up  is  the  Arane,  a  richly  dec- 
orated periodical  issued  twice  a  year.  Switzerland,  Venice, 
Vienna,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  all  have  their  Armenian 
papers,  which  are  also  found  all  over  the  East  Indian  archipel- 
ago." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


the  report  of  an  anarchist  conspiracy  against  his  life  was  spread, 
and  that  he  was  to  be  murdeied  when  he  left  the  protection  of  his 
own  people.  Italian  revolutionaries  were  mentioned  as  the  con- 
spirators, and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  police  discovered  the  plot. 
The  Italian  Government  promised  a  rigorous  investigation,  which 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  fraud  committed 
by  the  Egyptian  police.  The  Italian  authorities  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  punishment  of  the  officials  concerned  in  the  matter, 
but  the  Egyptian  courts  are  not  anxious  to  act.  The  Aegyptische 
Kurier,  Alexandria,  says : 

"The  investigation  has  shown  the  following:  An  Arab  appeared 
in  the  wine-shop  of  Ugo  Parrini  and  asked  permission  to  leave  a 
box  until  he  returned.  An  hour  after — the  box  still  stood  where 
the  Arab  had  placed  it — the  Italian  vice-consul  appeared  with  the 
police,  and  Parrini  with  a  dozen  other  Italians  were  arrested  upon 
the  accusation  of  one  Mario  Bazzani,  who  had  informed  the  con- 
sul that  the  box  contained  a  bomb.  The  world  resounded  with 
the  praise  of  the  Egypian  police,  which  had  saved  the  life  of  the 
Emperor,  until  the  truth  was  found  out.  We  refrain  from  criti- 
cizing the  action  of  the  police.  But  any  one  desirous  to  see  the 
effect  of  this  incident  upon  British  prestige  need  only  read  the 
Italian  papers  there.  They  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  ex- 
pressions which  are  the  exact  opposite  to  'the  ready  letter- writer 
for  lovers. '" 

The  paper  points  out  that  none  of  the  cable  agencies  which 
spread  this  accusation  against  the  national  honor  of  Italy  take  the 
trouble  to  point  out  its  groundlessness. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


The   Alexandria    Bomb   Swindle.— Our  readers  will 
recollect  that,  during  the  German  Emperor's  trip  to  the  Orient, 


A  Russian  View  of  the  San  Mun    Bay    Incident. 

— Italy's  demand  upon  China  for  the  cession  or  "lease"  of  San 
Mun  Bay,  carrying  with  it  a  sphere  of  influence  and  a  stake  in  the 
future  of  the  empire,  has  been  adversely  commented  upon  in  the 
semi-official  Russian  press.  Great  Britain  is  accused  of  having 
instigated  the  aggressive  move  for  an  ulterior  purpose.  The  St. 
Petersburg  Novoye  Vremya  believes  that  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  will  exhaust  all  diplomatic  means  of  resistance  and  yield  in 
the  end,  but  it  does  not  congratulate  Italy  upon  the  acquisition. 
Colonial  enterprises  are  not  a  luxury  which  Italy's  financial  con- 
dition renders  wise,  it  says,  and  proceeds  to  make  the  following, 
reflections : 

"  From  considerable  evidence  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  Italy 
has  been  prompted  by  England  throughout  the  negotiations,  and 
it  may  be  that  there  is  a  secret  agreement  for  a  transfer  of  the 
territory  in  question  by  Italy  to  her  prompter.  Examples  of 
such  transactions  on  the  part  of  England  are  still  fresh  in  the 
general  recollection.  The  British  press  professes  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  having  Italy  as  a  neighbor  on  Chinese  territory,  but 
this  is  open  to  doubt. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  our  interests  in  the  empire,  Italy's 
success  must  be  advantageous  rather  than  otherwise.  Once  more 
the  Chinese  Government  will  be  shown  how  little  reliance  it  can 
place  in  British  assurances  of  sincere  friendship  and  unselfish 
solicitude.  Italy,  too,  will  find  much  food  for  reflection  regard- 
ing the  value  of  British  support.  If  she  is  still  blind,  events 
much  nearer  home  than  China  may  soon  open  her  eyes  to  the  per- 
fidy of  Albion." 

This  allusion  has  reference  to  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
toward  the  representation  of  the  Vatican  at  the  disarmament  con- 
ference at  The  Hague.  Italy  declines  to  send  delegates  unless  the 
Pope's  representatives  are  excluded.  She  can  not  permit  even  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  temporal  pretensions  and  aspirations  of 
the  Vatican,  and  she  expects  the  European  powers  to  support  her 
in  the  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  the  papal  envoys.  Russia 
wants  Italy's  participation  in  the  conference,  because  of  her 
membership  in  the  Triple  Alliance  and  for  other  reasons,  and 
England  is  supposed  to  be  indifferent  if  not  actually  favorable  to 
the  Vatican.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


"THE    MAN     WHO    CAN      CARRY 
TO   GARCIA." 


A     MESSAGE 


such  individuals.  Anything  such  a  man  asks  shall  be  granted  ; 
his  kind  is  so  rare  that  no  employer  can  afford  to  let  him  go.  He 
is  wanted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village — in  every  office,  shop, 
store,  and  factory.  The  world  cries  out  for  such  ;  he  is  needed, 
and  needed  badly — the  man  who  can  carry  a  message  to  Garcia." 


ELBERT  HUBBARD,  editor  of  that  bristling  little  maga- 
/.inelet  called  The  Philistine,  wrote  for  the  March  number 
an  essay  which  had  the  effect  of  not  only  selling  the  entire  edition 
within  three  days  after  its  appearance,  but  of  inspiring  Mr.  George 
Daniels,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  to 
order  a  new  edition  of  half  a  million  copies  for  free  distribution. 
Mr.  Hubbard  took  as  his  text  "a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rowan" 
who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  undertook  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage from  President  McKinley  to  General  Garcia,  who  was  some- 
where in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Cuba — no  one  knew  where. 
And  Mr.  Hubbard  thus  philosophizes  : 

"The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this  McKinley  gave  Rowan  a 
letter  to  be  delivered  to  Garcia;  Rowan  took  the  letter  and  did 
not  ask,  '  Where  is  he  at  ?  '  By  the  Eternal !  there  is  a  man  whose 
form  should  be  cast  in  deathless  bronze  and  the  statue  placed  in 
every  college  of  the  land.  It  is  not  book-learning  young  men 
need,  nor  instruction  about  this  and  that,  but  a  stiffening  of  the 
vertebra?  which  will  cause  them  to  be  loyal  to  a  trust,  so  act 
promptly,  concentrate  their  energies;  do  the  thing — 'Carry  a 
message  to  Garcia 

"General  Garcia  is  dead  now,  but  there  are  other  Garcias. 

"No  man,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry  out  an  enterprise  where 
many  hands  were  needed,  but  has  been  wellnigh  appalled  at 
times  by  the  imbecility  of  the  average  man — the  inability  or  un- 
willingness to  concentrate  on  a  thing  and  do  it. 

"Slip-shod  assistance,  foolish  inattention,  dowdy  indifference, 
and  half-hearted  work  seem  the  rule;  and  no  man  succeeds,  un- 
less by  hook  or  crook,  or  threat,  he  forces  or  bribes  other  men  to 
assist  him  ;  or  mayhap,  God  in  His  goodness  performs  a  miracle, 
and  sends  him  an  angel  of  light  for  an  assistant.  You.  reader, 
put  this  matter  to  a  test :  You  are  sitting  now  in  your  office — six 
clerks  are  within  call.  Summon  any  one  and  make  this  request  : 
'  Please  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and  make  a  brief  memorandum 
for  me  concerning  the  life  of  Correggio. ' 

"  Will  the  clerk  quietly  say,  'Yes,  sir, '  and  go  do  the  task  ? 

"On  your  life  he  will  not.  He  will  look  at  you  out  of  a  fishy 
eye  and  ask  one  or  more  of  the  following  questions  : 

"  '  Who  was  he? ' 

"  '  Which  encyclopedia? ' 

"  'Where  is  the  encyclopedia'  ' 

"    Was  I  hired  for  that? ' 

"  'Don't  you  mean  Bismarck?' 

"  'What's  the  matter  with  Charlie  doing  it?' 

"  '  Is  he  dead  ? ' 

"  '  Is  there  any  hurry  ? ' 

"    Shan't  I  bring  you  the  book  and  let  you  look  it  up  yourself  ? ' 

"  '  What  do  you  want  to  know  for'  ' 

"And  I  will  lay  you  ten  to  one  that  after  you  have  answered  the 
questions,  and  explained  how  to  find  the  information,  and  why 
you  want  it,  the  clerk  will  go  off  and  get  one  of  the  other  clerks 
to  help  him  try  to  find  Garcia — and  then  come  back  and  tell  you 
there  is  no  such  man.  Of  course  I  may  lose  my  bet.  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  average,  I  will  not. 

"Now  if  you  are  wise  you  will  not  bother  to  explain  to  your 
'assistant'  thai  0   is   indexed   under  theC's,  not   in    the 

K's.  but  you  will  smile  sweetly  anil  say,  'Never  mind,'  and  go 
look  it  up  youi 

"And  this  incapacity  for  independent  action,  this  moral  stupid- 
ity, this  infirmity  of  tin-  will,  this  unwillingness  to  cheerfully 

catch  hold  and  lift,  are  the  things  that  put  pure  Socialism  s<>  fat 
into  the  future.  If  men  will  not  act  for  themselves,  what  will 
they  do  when  thr  benefil  <>f  then   effort  is  Imi   all  ' 

"My  lie.  it    to   the   man  who   does   his   work  when    tin 

as  well   as  when    In-    is  at   home.      And   the  man 

who,  when  given  a  letter  lor  Garcia,  quietly  takes  the  missive, 

Without  asking  any  idiotic  questions,  and  with  no  lurking  inten- 
tion of  chucking  it  into  the  Dearest  sewer,  or  of  doing  aughl  <-ise 

but  deliver  it,  never  kl'1^  'laid  off,'  nor  has  to  go  on  a  strike  for 
higher   wages.      Civilisation    is  one   long   anxious   search    lor  just 


THE  worm  will  turn  and   the  camel's  back  will  break.     Week  after  week 
we  have  seen  whole  pages  of    I  UK    1.1  I  l  KAKY   DIGEST  used   bodily,  transla- 

Introductions,  titles  ami  all,  as  editorials  in  a  sunny  weekly  pub- 
lished in  Atlanta,  and  like  the  poet  Henly  under  "The  bludgeoning*  of 
we  have  not  wept  nor  cried  aloud."  Hut  when  the  same  journal, 
in  a  recent  issue,  with  seven  of  its  eight  editorials  taken  unchanged  from 
The  LITERARY  DIGEST,  begins  printing  enthusiastic  letters  from  its  readers 
telling  what  magnificent  editorials  its  editors  are  writing,  we  feel  that  we 
are  justified  in  sighing  audibly.  One  of  those  "editorials,"  by  the  way, 
was  on  "The  Secret  of  Originality." 


CORRESPONDENTS'  CORNER. 


"The  Literature  of  Christian  Science  Examined.' 

Editor  oj  The  Litekaky  Digest: 

As   author  of    an  article  entitled  "The  Literature  of  Christian  Science 
Examined,"  which  originally  appeared  in  The  Independent  >  and   was  repro- 
duced by  von   in    your   issue  of  January  28,  1  have   received   so  many  let- 
iering  correction   of  my  quotations  from    Mrs.    Eddy's  "Science  and 
Health  "  that  I  hope  you  will  give  me  space  for  a  few  lines  of  explanation. 

The  quotations  do  appear  in  the  only  edition  of  the  work  I  could  procure 
at  the  lime-  the  twenty-fifth— but  are  omitted  in  most  later  editions.  The 
whole  chapter,  indeed,  entitled  "Wayside  Hints  "  was  suffered  by  Mrs.  Eddy 
to  drop  out.  In  one  case  the  correspondent  discovered  this  for  himself  and 
wrote  acknowledging  the  over-hastiness  of  his  criticism  ;  but  he  lives  in  a 
large  city  where  numerous  editions  of  the  work  are  procurable. 

Washington  University,  J.  M.  Dixon. 

S  1  .  Louis,  Mo. 

The  'Weather  and  Stellar  Influences. 

Editor  o/Thk  Litekaky  Dioi 

In  the  March  4,  i8go,  edition  of  The  Litekaky  Digest  the  following 
quotation  is  made  from  The  Monthly  Weather  Review:  "The  least  rational 
almanacs  are  those  that  pretend  that  the  weather  is  controlled  by  plane- 
tary combinations  and  stellar  influences,  therefore  such  predictions  are 
rly  said  to  be  based  upon  astrology." 

The  long-distance  forecasts  of  weather  given  in  Rev.  Ire  R.  Hicks's  al- 
manac are  based  on  "planetary  combinations  and  stellar  influence."  The 
correctness  ol  his  forecasts  for  this  month  [March]  are  no  more  accurate 
than  what  observing  persons  in  this  region  have  verified  for  four  or  five 
years. 

The  following  quotation  can  be  found  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the  almanac 
for  1899.  published  in  September  or  October,  1898: 

"The  first  storm  period  of  March  will  be  central  on  the  4th,  covering  the 
3d  to  6th,  with  the  moon  at  last  quarter  and  south  extreme.  The  mercury 
period  holds  over  into  this  disturbance  from  February,  most  likely  causing 
cloudy  weather,  with  mist,  snow,  ami  sleet.  A  higher  barometer  with  north- 
wesl  wind  and  colder  weather  will  follow  areas  of  rain  and  snow  across  tne 
country  from  west  to  east,  on  and  touching  the  4th  to  6th.  Change  to  much 
warmer,  falling  barometer,  and  general  storm  conditions  will  start  in  the 
west  about  the  gth,  gaining  in  intensitv  as  they  go  east  ward  during  the  10th, 
nth,  and  nth,  Moon  being  at  perigee  on  the  9th,  and  both  new  and  on  the 
celestial  equator  on  the  nth  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces  of  our  globe 
and  atmosphere  will  reach  a  maximum  of  unrest  and  violent  activity  on 
and  about  that  date.  Seismic  shocks  111  many  parts  of  the  earth  will  be 
most  natural,  rainstorms  with  thunder  and  lightning  southward,  turning 
to  snow  and  probable  blizzards  northward,  will  be  general,  progressive 
ordei  from  west  to  east  during  theioth  to  the  1  ;th-  Expect  high  barometer 
and  sharp  cold  wave  pressing  close  behind  the  storms.  The  Vulcan  storm 
I.  15th  to  18th,  will  bring  high  temperature,  falling  barometer,  and 
more  ram  anil  snow  as  storm  areas  move  normally  from  west  to  east  across 
t  he  count  1  y." 

Such  was  the  forecast  made  five  months  ago.      What  were  the  facts? 

Mauli  1,  a  beautiful  day;  March  .•,  cloudy;  March  ),  misty  but  n<  t 
beyond  at  mospberic  dulneSS  ;  March  4.  forenoon  verv  dull,  rain  began  fall- 
ing shortly  after  midday,  gradually  turning  to  sleet  ami  then  to  snow, 
which  fell  heavily  during  the  night  and  until  about  noon  of  the  gth,  BCCOm- 
111  its  liter  hours  by  a  heavy  w  ind  which  did  not  abate  until  some 
time    Monday   the  6th.      The    7th    and    Btb    were    tine   (lavs,   altho   somewhat 

cloudy.    Cloudiness,  east  wind,  and  consequent  dampness  characterized  the 

oth   and  10th.     On  the    nth    there   was   some  mist  ;  on  the  lath  a  heavy  snow 

northern    Michigan,    completely    blocking   travel.       In  this   vicinity 

was  a  heavy  gale  with  snow  during  the  afternoon,     The  13th  and  the 

ild   With  BnOW  during    the    night    of  the  latter.     The    15th    was    a 

n  the  morning  ol  the  16th  there  was  a  general  thunder- 
rig  m  several  places  damage  to  buildings  and  in  at  least  one 
■ith.     The    171I1   was  threatening   with    in    seine  places  slight 

i    1  snow       During    the    night    of  the    17II1   and  all  forenoon 

I  here,  while  in  Michigan,  in  the  Saginaw  district, accord- 

1  in-  snow-fall  has  been  the  WOrSl   ol  the  season. 

Will  any  sane  man  have  the  temerity    to  say  that   such  n  force. 

and  sin  li  a  condition  of  weather,  are  ■<■   mere  coincidence  J 

■us    I    baVO  Compared     Mi.    II  .is!s    with     the    weather 

tiona  m  this  vicinity,  and  have  found  a  smni.n   agreement  with  the 

The    write!     In    tin-     Weather    Review  can     have    hardly 
I  hibernating,   while   science   has    been   making  rapid  Strides.      In  this 

.■t  the  continent,  the  forecasts  made  by  the  United  States  weather 
'     n   much  esteem     They  are  more  frequently  wrong 
than  right,  while  Hicks  is  generally  correct.  l>.  A.  Maxwell. 

Windsor,  Ontario,  Match  18. 
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Summer  Suits 

$ 


4. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


(  \ l'R   new    Summe 

v  of  Tailor  -  made  Suits 
and  Skirts  are  now  i  eady.  We 
will  be  pleased  t.>  m.iil  free 

•  irr  latent  Cata  I 

plement  of  n 
- 

samples  of  materials  to  se- 
lect from.  We  keep  no  ready- 
made  garments,  but  make 
everything  to  order,  thus  in- 
suring the  perfection  of  fit 
and  finish. 

illus- 
trates: 
New  .Summer  Suits,  $4  up. 

(In    Pique.    Duck,  Crash, 

Linen.  Denim,  etc.) 

Tailor-Made  .Suits,  $s  up. 
(In  Veneti  ins,  Broadcloths, 

uid  all 
the  1 

Cloth  Skirts,  $4  up. 

Bicycle  Suits,  $4  up. 

..-  finer  garments  and  send  sam 
grades.     All  on  it  or  skirt  >  .in  be 

made  in  one  day  when  necessary.     We  pay  express  charges 
g,  you  will  mention  any  par- 
ticular  kind  or  color   of  samples   that   you   desire,   it  will 
afford    us  x.utly   what   you   wish. 

Write   t  and   samples  ;   we    will   send 

them  t . •  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

110  and  121  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Summer  Skirts,  $3  up. 
Bicycle  Skirts,  $3  up 
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Are  made  from  Sanitas  Nut 
Foods.  We  send  free  a  booklet 
giving  60  recipes  for  preparing 
appetizing,  wholesome,  delicious, 
dishes  from  these  foods. 

They   are   made   by  a  unique  process 

from  choice  selected,  carefully  blanched, 

ed    and    pre-digested   nut  meats, 

in  many  ways  to  suit  all  tastes  ;  relished 

by  athlete,  invalid,  and  brain  worker. 

In  wasting  diseases,  puny  children' 
poorly  nourished  infants,  and  feeble  in- 
valids, Bromose  is  more  valuable  than 
cod-liver  oil  and  similar  preparations. 

For  25  cents  just  enough  to  pay  post- 
age) we  send  free  eight  samples  of  nut 
foods. 

Sanitas  Nut  Food  Co.,   Lim.. 

71  Washington  St., 
BATTLE  CREEK,  =  =  MICH. 


'GUSHING'  IN   A  NUTSHELL 

This  is  the  handiest  book  on 
Pariimentary  law  ever  made. 

Added  to  the  book  are  a  Model 
Constitution  and  set  of  By- 
Laws,  so  drafted  that  they  may 
be  modified  to  suit  any  character 
of  organization.  Size, -I%x2^> 
inches  Bound  in  flexible  cloth, 
25  cts.:  Russia  leather,  35 
cts.,  postpaid. 

Cafirj  for  our  free  descrip- 
A-7C11U  tive  catalogue  of  new 
and  popular  books  on  Electricity,  Mechanics,  Educational 
Self-Helps.  etc. 

THE  CHISWICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
P.  O.  Box  119.  Z6  Duane  St.  ,  New  York. 


A   scries  of  tables  of  statist  ics  showing  our  t  rude 

with  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  since 

■  be    war   VI  nil    Spain    lias    horn 
I  by  the  Wai   Department. 

in  tis  for  February  show-  an  increase  of 
imports  from  the  islands  into  this  country 
amounting  to  $374,408,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  exports  from  the  United  states  to  the 
islands  of  $003,269,  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  a  year  ago.  The  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Philippines,  it  is  said,  begins  to 
show  the  natural  growth  due  to  the  direr 
the  earnest  attention  of  American  exporters  to  the 
archipelago.  While  the  exports  from  our  ports  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  February  of  last  year 
only  amounted  to  $1,007,  for  the  same  month  this 
year  they  are  more  than  nine  times  as  much,  be- 
ing $19,529.  For  the  eight  months  ended  with 
February  28,  1S98,  they  were  only  $59,235,  while  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
they  show  a  gam  of  nearly  70  per  cent.,  reaching 
$117,021.  Our  direct  importations  from  Manila  for 
February  were  $-77,033,  a  gain  of  nearly  50  per 
cent,  over  the  same  month  last  year.  Notwith- 
standing the  decline  of  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Philippines  during  the  months  of 
active  warfare,  the  imports  for  the  eight  months 
preceding  March  reached  $2,641,175,  as  compared 
with  $2,102,889  for  a  similar  period  the  year  before. 
Our  trade  with  Puerto  Rico  likewise  shows  an  ex- 
cess of  imports  over  exports  to  that  island.  For 
the  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year  the  imports  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States  gained  $60,004  in 
value  over  former  years,  being  $585,884,  against 
$525,884.  Of  this  gain  more  than  one  half  was  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  the  imports  of  1899 
reached  $124,618,  against  $89,186  for  1898.  The 
trade  balance  between  this  country  and  Puerto 
Rico  is  now  in  favor  of  our  exporters,  as  for  the 
same  month  the  exports  were  $267:619,  or  $170,545 
in  excess  of  those  of  1898.  For  the  eight  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  exports  amounted  to  $1,326,- 
596,  a  gain  of  $12,596,  developed  regardless  of  the 
several  months  when  the  ports  of  the  island  were 
closed  to  otir  wares  and  merchandise.  Trade 
with  Cuba  has  been  in  the  past  several  times  as 
large  as  our  trade  with  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  combined,  and  now  is  already  showing 
wonderful  gains  over  the  older  figures.  A  year 
ago  in  February,  before  the  war,  we  imported 
from  the  Island  of  Cuba  goods  valued  at  $2,059,- 
729,  while  for  the  same  month  of  the  current  year 
the  figures  were  $2,307,940.  For  the  period  of  July 
i,  1898,  to  February  28,  i8gg,  the  total  imports  to 
United  States  ports  from  Cuba  were  $9,178,000 
against  $6,413,028  for  the  like  period  a  year  earlier. 
This  increase  of  more  than  $2,750,000  mainly  oc- 
curred during  the  last  several  months  when  the 
crops  were  being  shipped.  The  exports  to  Cuba 
have  also  prospered,  those  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary showing  an  increase  of  over  $1,000,000  in 
value.  For  February,  1898,  the  merchandise  ex- 
ported from  this  country  to  Cuba  was  valued  at 
Si,  166,744,  while  for  the  same  four  weeks  of  1899  the 
figures  Were  $1,670,840.  The  aggregate  worth  of 
the  exports  from  the  first  of  last  July  to  the  end 
of  February  is  given  at  $10,142,949,  an  increase  of 
33  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year. 


La  Revue  Diplomatique,  the  organ  of  the  French 
diplomatic  and  consular  service,  contains,  in  its 
number  for  January  29,  an  article  on  the  United 
States  consular  service,  which  may  be  of  interest 
to  American  readers.     It  says  in  part  : 

"The  Americans  are  practical  men,  and  their 
instinct  for  business  is  marvelous.  Nothing  is 
more  characteristic  in  this  respect  than  the  organi- 
zation of  their  consular  corps.  The  consular  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  is  a  remarkable  instru- 
ment of  expansion.  It  is  unique  and  resembles 
none  other.     Its  dutv  is  that  of  a  sort  of  bureau  of 


Is  your  Brain  Tired  ? 


Take   Horsford's  Acid    Phosphate. 

It  supplies  the  needed  food   for  the  brain  and  nerves, 
and  makes  exertion  easy. 


Spencerian  Pen  Company 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Endowment 
Policies  .  • 

are  a  very  attractive  form 
of  Life  Insurance.  Premiums 
payable  only  during  the  pe- 
riod selected. 

Example. 

At   age   35,  nearest  birthday, 
you    pay    The     Prudential 

$485.80  a  year  for  20  years. 
You  receive  an  Endowment 
Policy  for  $10,000.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  you  are  paid 
$10,000  in  cash  and  a  liberal 
dividend.  You  get  back  con- 
siderably more  than  you  have 
paid,  and  your  life  has  been 
insured  for  20  years. 
If  you  should  die  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  selected, 
the  full  amount  of  the  policy 
would  be  payable. 
In  what  better  way  can  you 
invest  your  money  ? 

Pro  rata   from   $500  to  $50.000. 

Write    for    booklet    on 
Endowment  Insurance. 

The  Prudential 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 


Spencerian  Pens 

New  Series  No.  37. 

See 

That 

Hole? 

That  is  for  inserting  a  pointed  instrumentto  eject  the 
pen  from  the  holder,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  flow- 
ing back  on  the  pen  and  soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  Ask  foi' 
Vertical  No.  37. 
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information  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  It  is 
recruited  principally  from  journalists,  who  carry 
into  their  official  career  the  trained  instinct  of  ob- 
servation, the  quick  grasp  of  passing  events 
which  belong  to  their  former  profession.  They 
remain  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  their 
former  readers.  Their  letters,  which  their  col- 
leagues reprint,  have  the  familiarity  of  an  inter- 
view. They  describe  how  their  family  enjoy 
their  new  residence,  whether  their  house  has  an 
haracter,  and  the  following  Sunday  sup- 
plement reproduce!  it  with  photographs.  They 
address  their  reports  to  the  Government,  but  they 
know  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  received,  the  press 
will  reprint  them  and  that  the  whole  country  will 
derive  advantage  from  them.  .  .  . 

"The  American  consul  does  not  understand  that 
he  has  a  commercial  situation  to  maintain,  but 
always  a  commercial  situation  to  conquer.  His 
ingenuity  is  exercised  ti>  invent  and  find  new 
markets,  and  in  his  study  of  ways  and  means  he 
descends  to  the  most  minute  details. 

"  For  instance,  the  Americans  have  wheat  to  sell. 
The  consul  at  Amoy  proposes  to  import  it  into 
China.  But  the  Chinese  do  not  eat  wheat.  They 
must  then  be  taught  to  eat  it.  It  is  noticed  that 
the  Chinese  '  gargoutiers  '(cooks)  form  associations 
in  which  they  readily  copy  or  imitate  each  other. 
The  consul  suggests  that  some  dozens  of  these  be 


A  Perfect  Food, 
Tonic  and  Restorative. 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most 
nourishing  elements  of  meat,  prepared 
for  the  nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak 
systems.      May  be  taken  in  milk,  water, 

<  n  . 

At  dru£gittt'  in  2-oz.,  Yt,  %  and  I  lb.  tins. 

i  vbanfabiikan  ol  QberfeU  c, 

si..  Man    York  i 

vorm.  Fn.-dr.  Iia>er  A  Co.,  Klberfeld. 
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ARMSTRONG  ft  McKELVY 
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BEYMER-BAtTMAN 

1'itt-.  burgh. 
DAVI8-CHAMBER8 

I'uuburirh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

PitUburijh. 
ANCHOR        ) 

I  Cincinnati 
ECKSTEIN     i 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN    I 

i  'hicago. 
SHIP1IAN      J 

COLLIER        \ 

MISSOURI      / 

;  St.  Lout*. 
RED  SEAL      I 

80UTHERN    / 

JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 
Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY 

ClarelanJ. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


HY    is  it  that  the  brands  of  White 
Lead    made   by    quick   or   patent 
process  are  almost  invariably  sold 
below  the  price  of  standard  brands  ? 

Because  practical  painters  and  consumers 
generally  know  that  they  are  inferior  to  the 
brands  made  by  the  "old  Dutch  process" 
of  slow  corrosion.  The  brands  named  in 
margin  are  genuine. 


r^rj  r*  f~2    Be  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
r  K.  ll  ly   any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.     Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  fro 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William,  St.,  New  York. 


selected,  wheat  given  them  gratis,  and  they  be 
taught  to  make  a  few  cheap,  simple  dishes.  The 
fashion  would  spread  rapidly  among  the  restau- 
ants  and  from  there  to  the  families.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  imagination  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
practical  good  sense.  The  Americans  do  not  lack 
a  certain  sentimentality  in  business.  Last  year  at 
Caracas,  they  offered  to  the  President  a  banquet 
where  were  served  only  dishes  prepared  from 
products  of  American  origin.  Enterprising  and 
ingenious  in  the  new  countries,  it  is  above  all  in 
Europe  that  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  are 
active  and  aggressive.  Despite  their  colonial  con- 
quests, the  Americans  have  comprehended  that 
the  real  struggle  remains  in  the  old  markets  ;  that 
there  are  great  fields  to  be  cultivated  ;  that  there 
especially  is  the  hard  school  which  will  force  them 
to  manufacture  and  sell  better  than  all  others." 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  April  to. 

— The  report  oK.cn.  II.  <;.  Otis  on  the  opera- 
tions of  his  command  in  the  Philippines  is  made 
public. 

—General  Ia\wton  capture*  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

The  trial  of  ex-Senator  Oiiay,  on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  in  the  use  of  public  funds,  begins  in 
Philadelphia. 

Six  men  are  killed  and  nine  wounded  in  a  riot 
Ixt  n  ren  black  and  white  miners  at  Pana,  111. 

Frank  H.  Croker,  son  of   Richard  Croker,  and 


Ask  Your 
Grocer 

about  it.      If  ho  1 

boneet  he  «iil  lei 

vim  that  foralltueiu 
,   ben  of  the  familv- 
Vf  at  her,  unit  her,    ■, 
'children  -  nothing  can  equal 


WHEATLET 

It  Is  made  from  the  whole  wheat  with  the 
Innutritions  win nly  husk  removed.  The  most 
sensitive  -l.miarli  Can  easily  digest  it.      Your 

grocer  keeps  it,  if  uot,  send  us  his  nan 

your  order  —  ire  «  ill 
Bee  that  you  are  sup- 
pLied, 

Maileonlv  nv  the 
FRANKUN  MlUS  CO., 


BROWN'S  For  the 

BRONCHIAL  ... 

TROCHEsThroat 

The  Public  Speaker's  Friend. 

John  L  Brown  .t  Hon,  Boston. 
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Collar  Button 
Insurance 


GIVEN    WITH    EVERY 


\aiue  <>r  i  nreinittlng  Advertising, 

•known  membei  ol  a  Nete  \'..ii.  publiahii 
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1 
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'• 
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I.  R    BAKER  &  SONS  CO.. 

35  Wayne  St..  KrnilallviUe,  Ind 

lean  of  The  Litkkauy  Dkikht  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubUoktion  whin  witting  to  advertisers. 
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*^  One-Piece  Collar  Button 

Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 

Without  Seam  or  Joint 
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Chief  of   Police   Devery,  testify  before  the  Mazet 
investigating  committee. 

—  Bartlett  Tripp,  ex-.Mimster  to  Austria,  is  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  United  States  on  the 
Si  im.  'in  j.i  nit    lii-li  commission. 

—Sir  Julian  Pauncefort  and  H.  Howard,  British 
minister  at  The  Hague,  are  appointed  delegates  to 
the  Czar's  pence  i-oiifrrt-m  <•. 

Tuesday,  April  it. 

Ratifications  of  the  peace  treaty  are  i-\ 
changed  at  the  White  House  by  President  UcRin- 
lev  and  M.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  act- 
ing tor  Spain  ;  Bellamy  Storei  is  selected  United 
States  minister  to  Spain. 

—General  Shafter  testifies  before  the  army 
beef  court  of  inquiry. 

—The  Cabinet  discusses  an  elaborate  plan  pre- 
sented by  General  Brooke  for  credit  extension 
in  Cuba. 

Wednesday,  April  /_>. 

—  As  the  result  of  an  ambush  by  the  adherents 
of  Mataafa,  near  Apia,  three  American  officers 
and  one  English  officer  and  three  English  sailors 
are  killed. 


What  is  Diastase? 

The  medical  press  has  been  giving  much  space 
lately  to  a  new  digestive  principle  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  action  on  starch  foods  (vege- 
tables, cereals,  fruits,  breadstuff  si.  and  for  its 
efficiency  in  curing  the  commonest  and  most 
obstinate  form  of  dyspepsia,  namely,  amyla- 
ceous (or  starchy)  indigestion. 

This  principled  Taka-Diastase,  the  invention 
of  a  Japanese  chemist,  Mr.  Jokichi  Takamine. 
Now  a  diastase  is  a  preparation  that  digests 
starchy  foods;  but  heretofore  while  we  had  per- 
fected' pepsin  and  pancreatin,  which  are  effi- 
cient in  digesting  meats  and  albumens,  there 
was  no  good  diastase — in  other  words,  the  com- 
monest form  of  indigestion  was  hardest  to  cure, 
and  all  for  lack  of  a  good  remedy. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  such  authoritative  medical  papers  as  the 
London  Zijmcv/ and  the  New  York  medical  Times 
have  spoken  in  praise  of  Taka-Diastase  in  terms 
that  can  hardly  be  strengthened.  Taka-Diastase 
cures  starchy  indigestion.  The  only  form  in 
which  it  is  offered  to  the  general  public  is  as 
Kaskola  Tablets,  in  which  it  is  combined  with 
pepsin,  pancreatin,  and  other  stomach  stimu- 
lants of  long  recognized  value.  The  Tablets  are 
accomplishing  remarkable  results,  and  so  great 
is  the  confidence  of  their  manufacturers,  the 
P.  L.  Abbey  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  that  they 
send  any  reader  of  this  paper  a  fifty-cent  box 
free,  on  condition  that,  if  they  give  benefit,  the 
price  shall  be  mailed  to  the  makers  within  two 
weeks.  If  no  benefit  is  given,  no  charge  will  be 
made. 


GOUT  AND 
RHEUMATISM... 


A  prominent  physician  writes: 

Dear  Sirs:  -Replying  to  yours  on  the  use  of 
Tartarlithine  as  a  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
gout.  I  wi'I  say  that  I  have  used  it  in  the  treatment 
of  about  a  dozen  cases  with  results  that  are  a  little 
less  than  wonderful.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  its  action  is  the  rapidity  with  which  patients 
improve  under  its  use.  An  improvement  is  notice- 
able within  24  hours.  One  of  the  most  striking 
cases  was  that  of  a  physician  suffering  from  gout, 
muscular  rheumatism  and  frequent  bilious  head- 
aches. I  prescribed  Tartarlithine,  and  in  one  week 
there  was  absolute  disappearance  of  ail  of  the  uric 
acid  manifestations.  The  nervous  irritability  dis- 
appeared, and  he  stated  that  he  had  done  the  best 
week's  work  which  he  had  accomplished  in  years. 

Reguiar  package  $1.00. 
Of    all   druggists  or   post-free   by   mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, 
95  Fulton  Street,         .         .  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


Ralston  Still. 

K  delight  to  every  woman's  heart.  Supplies  the  table  with  an  abundance 
ol  sp.u  kling  pure  water,  sterilized  and  aerated  by  a  m-w  process,  and  absolutely 
tree  from  all  germs  ol  disease,  poisonous  gases,  and  old-age  matter.  Purifies 
the  mosl  Infected  water  without  trouble  or  expense  by  utilizing  the  waste  hi  ii 
of  tin'  kitchen  range.  No  larger  than  a  tea-kettle,  and  as  easily  cleaned  New 
1899  Model  with  all  latest  improvements,  plated  finish,  et<  ,  only  Jio  Guaran- 
teed the  best  in  the  world— best  in  workmanship  and  construction,  easiest  t" 
operate,  and  with   the   largest  capacity  per  hour.      It  found  otherwise   inav   be 

returned  at  our  expense. 

Officially  Adopted  by  the  Ralston  Health  Club 
Highest  Award  and  Gold  Medal  at  Omaha  Exposition 
Extensively  Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
Over  1,000  Testimonials  from  Satisfied  Purchasers 

Send  for  Booklet  "I,"  list  0/ dealers,  and  other  interesting  printed  matter 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

THE  A.  R.  BAILEY  MFG.  CO.,  54  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


—  General  AVheaton  drivesJback  the  Filipinos 

from  the  north  of  Manila,  and  captures  a  fleet 
from  the  Santa  Cruz  River. 

Thursday,  April  ij. 

—  Baron  von  Sternberg,  first  Secretary  of  the 
German  Embassy  in  Washington,  is  appointed 
Germany's  representative  011  the  Samoan  joint 
In  ■;  Ii  commission. 

—The  funeral  of  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field 
takes  place  in  Washington. 

—The  "ten  dollar  "  Tammany  dinner  in  honor 
of  Jefferson's  birthday  is  given  in  New  York. 

—The  Cuban  army  rolls  are  given  to  General 
Brooke,  and  General  Gomez  is  appointed  Cuban 
representative  in  the  negotiations. 

—The  cruiser  Raleigh  leaves  Bermuda  for  New 
York. 

Friday,  April  14. 

— Secretary   Alger  returns   from  his    trip  to 

Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  ;  he  declares  that  he  will 
not  resign  until  his  full  term  is  completed. 

—The  Secretary  of  State  directs  United  States 
consuls  to  Spain,  who  were  obliged  to  leave  on 
account  of  the  war,  to  return  to  their  posts. 

—Rear-Admiral  W.  S.  Schley  is  assigned  to 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Examining  Board 
in  Washington. 

— The  Cuban  muster  rolls  show  48,000  names. 

Saturday,  April  is . 

—  The  State  Department  informs  the  Spanish 
Government  that  the  United  States  is  ready  to  pav 
the  S20,000,000  indemnity  for  the  Philip- 
pines. 

—  Lawrence  Townsend,  present  United  States 
minister  to  Portugal,  is  appointed  minister  to 
Belgium  to  succeed  Bellamy  Storer. 

— The  dollar  dinner  of  the  Chicago  platform 
Democrats  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  held  in  New  York  City. 

—The  Duke  of  Arcos  is  to  be  appointed  Spanish 
minister  to  Washington. 

—Germany  appoints  two  commissioners  to  ex- 
amine into  the  affairs  of  life  insurance  compa- 
nies in  this  country. 

Sunday,  April  16. 

— The   cruiser  Raleigh  sails   up    the    Hudson 

River  and  is  enthusiastically  received. 

— The  Spanish  Government  creates  consu- 
lates at  Havana,  Manila,  Iloilo,  San  Juan  (Puerto 
Rico),  and  Cienfuegos. 

—Two  German  war-ships  are  despatched  to 
Samoa. 


The  lamp-chimney  Index 
is  worth  some  dollars  a  year 
to  you  —  free. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


All's  Not  Good  that's  AVhite. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  people,  in  buying  flour,  are 
influenced  by  the  color.  If  it  be  perfectly  white  it  seems 
to  them  a  perfect  food.  False  reasoning.  Von  might  as 
well  search  for  white  beefsteak.  The  color  is  due  to  the 
very  life-principle  which  is  the  value  of  both.  The 
Franklin  Mills  Co..  at  Lockport,  New  York,  are  placing  on 
the  market  a  whole-wheat  flour  which  is  as  much  more 
nourishing  than  the  "beautiful  white  flour"  as  good, 
red,  juicy  beef  is  than  a  piece  of  washed-out,  bloodless 
meat.  You  will  not  only  be  interested  but  profited  by 
sending  to  the  company  at  the  above  address  for  their 
booklet  on  the  subject.  It  is  entirely  free,  and  it  will 
certainly  give  you  new  and  logical  ideas  on  this  most 
staple  of  foods. 


The  pen  is  said  to  be 
misfhtier  than  the  sword  but 
how  mightily  useless  it  is 
without  the  aid  of  ink. 

The  mightiness  of  both 
pen  and  user  is  mightily  in- 
creased by  using  good  ink. 

There  is  none  better  than 

Garter's 
Ink. 

Sixteen  different  kinds  to  choose 
from,  only  one  quality  of  each  kind, 
THE   BEST. 


It  would  give  us 
pleasure  to  send 
to  such  readers 
of  this  paper  as 
are  interested,  a 
pamphlet  show- 
ing the  strength- 
saving  value  of 
ball  bearings  in 
typewriters. 

DENSMORE   TYPEWRITER   CO., 


316  Broadway,  New  York. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
"Chess  Editor,  LlTEKAKY 
Dlc- 


Problem  373. 

A  Wonderful   Piece  of  Work. 
BY  "Isaai 
From    The  I'hilidtlphia  Jnq 
Black     Eleven   1' 


While     Thirteen  Pieces. 
» 
White  mates  in  three  m< 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  367. 
Key-move,  Q— B  8. 

Solution  received  from  M.  \V.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia;  H.  W.  Barrv.  Boston;  the  Rev.  I.  W. 
Bieber,  Bethlelv  ■   Rev.  F.  H.  John 

Elizabeth  City,  N.C  ;  C.  F.  Putney,  Independence, 
la.;  R.  M.  Campbell,  Cameron,  Tex.;  C.  R.  Old- 
ham, Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  I'rof.  C.  I).  Schmitt, 
Univi  the  Rev.  J.    G.    Law, 

;.  Pla.;  I)!  I".  M.  Mueller,  Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.;    W.  W. ,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;    A  Knight 

Tex.;    C.  P<  rter,  Lamberton,  Minn.;    Dr.  L. 

y.  Wis  ;    J.  I..   Knerr,  Fort 

■  in,     Winnipeg,     Man  ; 

W.    W.    Smith,    Randolph  liege, 

Lynchburg,   Va  ;    the    Rev.   J.  S.  Smith,   Linneus, 

W     H.   Rowan,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;    C.  1 
Mullan,   M  ■       il  .   V a  ;    Dr.    H.   \V.    Fannin, 

-tt,  Ark  ;  N".  II.  Pitman,  Sweetwater,  Tenn.; 
Dr.  F  I).  Haldeman,  Ord,  Neb.;  Dr.  H.  H.  Dwyer, 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.;  Miss  K.  S.  Winston,  Rich- 
mor.  I  Kremer,  Alexandria,  Va   ; 

.  Minn  ;    Dr.   (i.   W.   Smith-Vat    / 
Canton,  Miss;   the  Rev.   Canon   Coombes,   W 

Man.;  I  .  Norwood,  Georgetown,  Tex. ;  Sinbad 
the   Sailor,  Auburnda  -  the   Rev.    H.    W. 

Provence,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  M.  Dadant,  Hamil- 
ton, 111  ;  1".  J.   Worman,  Dayton,  ()  ;  P.  B    Osgood, 

•     \\\    II.    K- 
ing-  \'    M.  Cartney,   Sims 

I  .    ;   I)      W       W.  Orleans  ;      1       A. 

Co  Ingenious,  but    easy"     M.    W.   H.; 

.11  difficult  or  brilliant  "-H. 
W.  B  ;  "An  On  of  the  old  motto— the 

imm  I.  W.  B.j  "  Very  1 

work  "     F      11      I  ;    "8  weet"— C.    I 

"    R    M.C.;  "A  timely  sacrifice" 
1     R    O.;  "Aremarkablecombination"     I  <.   I.. 

me    so    man 
staclt  lie"    W     W  ;  "G 

the    1  t    well    and    beautiful! 

A  K  ■  diffi- 

cult"     H 

N     It  H     II     !> 

I)     W.    \V 
A    N- 

No   368. 

K  x  R  '  K  x  ' 

Kl     Q  Q     K  7.  mate 

'  K— K  6         *    K  x  B 


K     B  : 
Q-R6 

K  x  R 


B— Q  4,  mate 


Kt— Q  7,  mate 


Other  variations  depend  upon  those  given. 

Solution  received    from   M    W.  H  ,   H.  W.  B.,  I. 
W.  B.,  F.  H.  J  ,  C,   F.  P.,  K.   M    I    .  C.  R.  <  >.,  C.   1>. 
I.  .    F.  M     M  ,   W.   W  .   A.  K  .  C.  P.,   L.   A. 
L.  M  ,  J.  L.   K  .  G.  P.,  D.  W     W. 

Comments:  "Fine  problem  ;  but  hardly  brilliant 
and    not  at  all    difficult"— M.  W.  H  ;   "B< 

perb  variations  "— H.  W.  1!.;  "Has  nearly 
all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  problem"  I.  W  B.; 
at  and  chaste  "— F.  H.  J.;  "Fine  problem  " 
K  M.  C;  "Very  ingenious"  c  R.  o.;  "Not  bo 
difficult,  but  variations  interesting "— C.  D.  S.: 
"Of  great  beauty  "  J.  G.  L.;  "In  the  language  of 
base-ball,  the  Queen  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground"  P.  M.  M  ;  "Every  mate  a  beauty,  as 
bright  as  spring.  Its  simplicity  but  adds  to  its 
grace"—  W.  W.J  "Simply  great  "  A.  K.;  "Fine  in 
every  respect.  A  tough  nut,  too"— L.  A.  L.  M.; 
"A  beautiful  example  of  the  blind  problematist's 
I).  W.  W. 

Brrai  a 

In  Problem  369,  the  black  Pawn  on  White's  Q  3 
should  be  a  white  P.  It  is  a  little  curious  that 
this  problem  was  published  as  we  gave  it  in  The 
B.  C.  .1/.,  and  the  New  Orleans  Times -Democrat. 
The  Chess-editor  of  '/'//,■  Times- Democrat  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  thai  this  problem,  when  pub- 
lished originally  in  La  Strategic  (1882),  was  given 
with  two  white  Queens  "Is  there  a  fatality 
about  certain  problem  diagrams?" 

In  370,  the  black  Pawn  on  K  R  6  should  be  on 
K  R  3.  Our  diagram  was  an  exact  reproduction 
of  one  published  in  a  Chess  periodical  of  world- 
wide reputation.  \  r  solved  (?)  it.  or 
thought  he  did,  with  this  unsound  position.  "Such 
is  life,"  as  Miron  says,     "<  be      life,  at  any  rate." 

The  International  Cable  Match. 


Ruy  L 


1  P     K  4 

1  Kt 

kt  5 
|B     R  , 

BPi    P 

Kt 


P       K    ; 

kt    Q  B  1 
P     Q  R 

P    k  Kt 

I;     Q  .. 
B     Kt  a 
k:   K  P 
B  \  Kt 


10  P     k  1;  ,    B     kt  , 
11B-K3       kt     k 
12  Kt     Q  .•      P     Q  ki   1 

QBaKi     Q 
u  k.     l;         Q     k 

i'  QR-K  sq  1!-K  3 
-  P  O  k-       I'    B3 


.;-  !•     i: 

.  Q    R  1 

11  Kl     t.i  1 

22  I'    v    kt 


B     k  sq 

kl      X      kt 

P— Kl  4 


SIH'W 

Kt  3 
-x  R   , 
kt  I' 
SPx  P 

30  B—  Kt  sq 
1  R 

R  1:  2 
»3  R    Q  5 


'•'7 

Ok,   4 


.VI  K  " 
P       I!    , 

BP  x  kt  1' 
P  1  P 
R     B  sq 
R     K   B 
K  R     J 
B-Bj 
B     K   , 

B       Kt  sq 

B     K   , 

B      Kt  gq 

11      k   , 

K       K:    , 

R  1  R 

K       Kl 

B  x  P 

Q      Kt  j 

a  ■  1: 


And  White  snnouni 

Third  T  \ 
Ruy  Lopez 


iF-Ki 

1  k 

8  R  x  Kt 

hi;     1 

k  w| 

14  R     K 

it   OR 

18  Q     I- 

K' 

k     , 

Kt   , 


P  K    , 

B     k 

R 

P  K  Kt   , 

P         k     B    4 

c,p  R      k  tq 


R 

Ki  si| 
(oK  v  R 

1-4 

•  P 
1  K 
(I  K 

;       K 


R  v   K 
R      Ksq 

K      K 
B      K 

■ 

P     11  Kt   , 
P  x    P 

K      Kt  5 

l:  x   Kt  .li 
K      B  I 

Kx  R  P 


Widespread  Interest  in  Chess. 

Otion,  received  by  very  many  per- 
sons, that  Che  ted  to  the  favored  few. 
We  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  I 
of  a  recent  problem  twenty-tw  re  repre- 
sented. The  fact  is,  that  our  solvers  are  found  in 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  They 
only   professional  men-  clergymen,  protest 

musicians— but  also 
men  in  business  life— bank  cashiers,  merchants, 
e:ks  Mr.  1'illsbury,  in  his  exhibition- 
tour,  found  Che-  -  where.  "In 
towns  where  it  would  not  be  expected  that  Chess 
would  have  many  there  has  been  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  simultaneous  exhibitions 
With  twenty  or  thirty  boards,  .  .  .  with  c: 
interested  on-lookers.  In  the  cities  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  accommodate  the  crowds 
comfortably."  There  is  a  "boom  "  in  Chess.  The 
Litekaky  DIGEST  in  a  modest  way  has  been  help- 
ing along  the  good  work.  We  receive  very  many 
letters  from  out-of-the-way  towns,  from  far-dis- 
tant villages,  telling  us  of  persons  beginning  to 
play  Chess,  the  formation  of  small  Chess-clubs, 
because  of  the  interest  created  by  our  Chess-De- 
partment. Hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
receive  letters  asking  for  information  concerning 
Chess-books.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


Janowsky  and  Showalter. 

The  American  and  the  Frenchman  have  played 
three  matches:  the  first  was  won  by  Janowski, 
and  the  other  two,  of  five  and  seven  games,  bv 
Showalter.  They  have  agreed  to  play  a  contest  of 
ten  games  up  for  $1,000  a  side,  the  match  to  come 
off  in  this  city  next  fall. 

Chess  Champions. 

Some  time  ago  we  published  a  list  of  the  Chess- 
champions  of  the  world.     In  this  list    the   name  of 
the  champion  of  champions     Paul   Morpli  . 
not  appear.     While  Mr    M  undoubtedly 

itesl   player  of  his  lime,  yet  he    never    was 
tnpion  of  the  World.     While  he  vanquished 
Pro!     Anderssen,  be   did  1   match  with 

him  or  with  any  one  for  championship  honors. 


Chess-Nuts. 

During    his   recent    vis  ;    to   Moscow,    Laakei 

played  133  games.     Of  these  he  won  1 

drew  iq,  while  three  games  were  left  unfinished. 

A  most   valuable  addition  to  Chess-literature  is 

"The  Book  of  the  Vienna  Internationa]    Tourney 

of  1898,"  published  in  German.    It  is  a  folio  volume 

edited   by  the  editors  of   the    H'eitit-r 

SckachmeituKg,  Panaflch,  Halprin,  and  Marco. 

We  have  received  announcement  that  "The  B, 
(".  .1/.  Guide  to  the  Openings  "  is  now  ready.  We 
referred  to  this  sometime  ago,  and  don. 
c,ize  fordoing  so  again,  inasmuch  as  we  believe 
that  many  of  our  readers,  to  judge  from  letters  of 
inquiry,  need  this  book.  Twelve  popular  openings 
are  illustrated  by  178  games.  The  treatment  of 
the  openings  by  actual   play  is  most    instructive 

and  helpful 

We    received    recently,  a    very  interesting  letter 
from  the  S'.ite  ot  Washington   m  which  the  writer 
■    that    there  are  "  vigorous"   1 
T.uoma,  and    Spokane.      The   Seattle  club 
is  the  most  active,  and  it   has  played  mate! 
San    Francisco  and    Victoria,    B.    C.     Then 
local     tournament   now   in   progress,   and   arrange- 
ments are  making  1  tournament  during 
We   would  like  to  receive  any  Chess  in- 
•  >n  from  other  points. 

Commenting  on  Mi.   1'ianklin  B    Vouin 
ment    that    "the    simple    interpretation    of    Major 
.1     v.iii    can  creep  up  behind  a  man's 
back  while   he    is  not    looking,  and   ' 

1  while  he  is  Utterly  defenseless,    vou  off 

with  his  head,"    T/ir  B.  M.  <'.  says:   "Boil   thh 

ihe  mummer's   famous   lines: 

'  I  have  a  w.iv   hit  <>kin', 

Stat)  him  in  the  back  when  he  ain't  a-lookin'  ! '" 
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CROKER'S    DEFENSE   AS   A   "BOSS." 

[  \  "RING  an  investigation  of  the  Democratic  administration 
*-^  of  municipal  affairs  in  New  York  City,  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  state  legislature,  Richard  Croker  came  before  the 
public  in  the  role  of  defender  of  his  position  as  head  of  the  Tam- 
many organization  now  in  power.  In  testimony,  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  which  filled  twenty-eight  columns  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  Mr.  Croker  admitted  his  leadership  of  the  organization 
controlling  local  government,  and  frankly  defended  the  spoils 
system  as  the  practical  basis  of  political  organization.  He  denied 
that  this  system  is  dishonest,  and  he  claimed  that  what  he  made 
out  of  business  relations  with  the  organization  was  no  part  of  the 
city's  money.  This  business,  he  said,  is  part  of  his  private  affairs, 
concerning  which,  when  he  chose,  he  refused  to  testify.  When 
closely  pressed  by  questions,  he  asked  of  the  investigators  :  "Why 
do  you  not  investigate  Senator  Piatt's  firm?  They  are  at  the 
foundation  of  all  the  corruption  in  this  city.  I  say  there  is  more 
corruption  in  that  firm  to-day— and  it  is  run  by  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  corporations  in  this  State — there  is  more  corruption  in  that 
firm  than  anywhere  else."  Striking  features  of  Mr.  Croker's  de- 
fense are  taken  up  for  comment  by  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  : 

"  Croker  as  an  American  Business  Man."— "As  Mr.  Croker 
is  endowed  by  nature  and  understands  'politics  '  he  is  all  right. 
It  is  the  people,  press,  pulpit,  whatever  force  fails  to  eject  him, 
that  is  to  blame.  The  country  is  but  three  quarters  civilized, 
after  all,  that  supports  him.  The  system  of  cutting  the  coupons 
of  official  salaries,  either  directly  or  by  forced  assessments,  is 
normal  to  bossism.  The  capitalists  who  pay  him  blackmail  for 
corporation  monopolies  are  his  partners.  Bossism  lives  and  grows 
rich  by  plunder,  and  the  richest  of  its  members  is  the  head  boss. 
In  the  old  times  of  great  political  leaders  they  undoubtedly  con- 
ducted party  discipline  with  a  high  hand  and  punished  insubordi- 
nation or  unwillingness  by  removal  from  office.     There  have  been 


political  leaders  who,  on  the  sly,  were  'on  their  make,'  but  they 
have  been  exceptional  and  their  day  was  short.  Croker  and 
Piatt  have  developed  the  legislative-blackmail  system  to  a  busi- 
ness profession ,  where  success  is  bragged  of  and  popular  admira- 
tion and  awe  follow.  The  old  conception  of  a  political  leader  as 
a  man  masterful  in  his  intellect  and  its  expressions,  having  a  kind 
of  gloomy  grandeur  as  his  environment,  which  permitted  few  in- 
timates, much  less  boon  companions,  and  disinterested  in  money 
matters,  because  disdainful  of  everything  but  distinction,  has  had 
much  to  justify  it  in  the  record  of  our  politics.  But  sucli  leaders 
are  not  like  the  modern  'bosses.'  The  latter  are  men  who  are  in 
politics  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  for  money  and  'spoils,'  and 
hold  their  positions  by  their  skill  in  filling  the  pockets  of  their 
'pals,'  while  their  own  are  overflowing. 

"Mr.  Croker  was  'game'  throughout  his  examination.  His 
candor  frequently  elicited  applause  from  the  choice  spirits  who 
came  to  see  him  defy  the  lightning.  This  applause  is  the  sad- 
dest of  the  revelations  of  the  investigation,  for  it  lays  bare  the 
extent  of  public  sentiment  that  holds  Croker's  business  is  only 
'  politics, '  and  that  politics  is  plunder  and  is  justifiable  if  you  only 
plunder  'fair. '  Croker  could  not  run  New  York  if  the  public  sen- 
timent of  that  city  was  not  apathetic  ;  if  it  was  not  tolerant  of  his 
creed  of  spoils.  The  city  of  New  York  is  the  metropolis  of 
America ;  it  exerts  a  vast  influence  in  the  world  ;  and  yet  it  is 
governed  in  a  way  that  would  waken  the  public  sentiment  of 
Moscow  to  armed  revolt.  The  remedy  is  with  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  but  it  will  not  be  applied  until  they  rouse  themselves 
from  their  slothful  acquiescence  in  Croker's  dictum,  that  politics 
is  politics,  and  that  all  leaders  are  in  politics  for  what  there  is  in 
it." — The  Transcript  Ijnd.  Rep.),  Boston. 

Rule  and  Robbery.— "Talk  about  trusts!  Such  a  condition 
creates  a  trust  that  outclasses  every  other  trust  in  the  world, 
Tammany  Hall  hardly  excepted.  This  is  the  allegation  :  Before 
last  January,  the  Roebling  fireproofing  process  was  rejected  by 
the  Building  Department,  which  must  approve  all  building  plans 
for  all  structures  whatever  in  the  city.  Shortly  after  January,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  exploitation  of  that  process  and  to 
that  company  the  party  leader  became  a  contributor,  in  it  his  son 
became  a  stockholder  and  office-holder,  and  of  it  his  nephew,  also 
a  youth  and  an  assistant  district-attorney,  became  a  counsel. 
Thereafter,  all  plans  for  buildings  of  or  additions  to  buildings  of 
a  fireproof  character  had  to  be  so  framed  that  this  preferred  pro- 
cess had  to  be  adopted,  and  all  other  processes  were  rejected. 

"This  is  the  union  of  politics  with  business,  of  business  with 
politics,  and  the  use  of  both  for  throttling  out  of  the  building  and 
expanding  spirit  of  this  great  city  a  constantly  augmenting  for- 
tune for  a  favored  few.  If  this  is  so,  the  distinction  between  law 
and  larceny  is  technical,  not  moral;  between  building  and  brigan- 
dage is  artificial,  and  not  real ;  between  rule  and  robbery  is  theo- 
retical only.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the  people  of  New  York  City 
will  care  a  whit  for  democracy  as  a  name,  or  for  Republicanism 
as  a  label,  or  for  reform  as  an  expression,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
state  of  facts  as  this,  he  is  idiotic  or  blind.  .  .  .  If  administration 
has  become  a  means  of  money-making  to  those  who  make  govern- 
ments, if  privilege  has  been  made  a  perquisite,  official  approval  a 
commodity,  and  the  formal  processes  of  what  should  be  equitable 
action  a  monopoly  for  politicians  and  a  force  for  the  outlawry, 
bankruptcy,  or  strangulation  of  honest  competition,  then,  gov- 
ernment is  a  criminal,  politics  is  a  malefactor,  rule  is  a  robbery, 
procedure  a  brigandage,  and  those  responsible  for  them,  and 
profiting  by  them,  will  do  well  to  stand  from  under." — The  Eagle 
{Ind.  Dem.) ,  Brooklyn. 

Offensive  and  Impertinent  Questions. — "The  real  question  is 
whether  there  has  been  dishonesty  in  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York — whether  the  taxes  have 
been  equitably  imposed  and  collected  and  the  money  righteously 
expended.     The  only  point  upon   which  the   legislature  or   the 
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public  may  legitimately  ask  for  information  is  the  collection  and 
expenditure  of  the  public  funds.  If  any  individual  has  been  op- 
pressed and  despoiled  or  if  any  money  has  been  wastefully  or 
criminally  dispensed,  then  the  Mazet  committee  lias  the  right  to 
citizens  will  encourage  and  indorse  the  work. 
Mr.  Croker  is  not  a  public  official,  but  he  acknowledges  that  he  is 
the  bead  of  Tammany  and  he  frankly  invokes  judgment  upon 
himself  by  the  standard  of  Tammany's  administration  of  affairs. 
It  is  nobody's  business  whether  he  has-  -     .ooo.oooas 


KICIIAKU     CKoKKK 


his  private  fortune.  No  committee  is  warranted  in  asking  him  to 
explain  the  source  of  his  wealth  and  the  manner  of  its  investment. 
If.  however,  Mazet  and  Moss  can  show  extravagance,  mismanage- 
ment, or  defalcation  in  Tammany's  conduct  of  New*  York,  and 
can  in  any  way  connect  Mr.  Croker  with  the  responsibility,  it  may 
then  be  in  order  to  put  him  on  the  rack.  Until  that  point  shall 
have  been  reached,  the  Moss  plan  of  action  must  be  regarded  as 
offensive  and  impertinent.  Meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
first,  that  Mr.  Croker  appears  to  hold  his  own  quite  comfortably 
against  the  misdirected  onslaughts  of  Moss,  and.  secondly,  that 
Moss  is  pursuing  a  polity  of  inquisition  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  any  respectable  court  of  justice." — The  Post  {hid.), 
Washington. 

The    Judiciary    and     Private     Business. —  "No    pari    of    Mr. 

Croki  nony  is  more  illuminating  than  that  in  which  he 

Frankly  what  be  expects  of  the  men  to  whom  he  sells 

judicial  no  tie  expects  all  of  them  to  do  their  duty  by 

Tammany  •  y  don't  always  do  it.'     Which  ones  do  not? 

'I  don  '  v.  .  about    men  that   have  not  done  that.      There 

are    men  on   the    bench   now   that    have   not    done  that — a  few  ol 

them. '      Those  who  do  their  duty  always  appoint  good  Tammany 

men   as  referees.      The    ■•  mong   other   things,  select   the 

■1   Tammany  n  ays  select    Peter  P. 

the   firm    i  When    referees   appoint 

rm  they'  The  lull  testimony  on  this 

•  valuabii 

before  they  are    elect- 

my  own  m< 


st-cure  the   nomination  of  true  men,  you  may  be  sure  that   at  least  in  the 

Bxcbnge  and  In  the  firm  of  Meyer  A  Croker  you  will,  as  a 

true  Democrat,  get  some  of  :he  patronage?     A.  We  expect  them  at  least  to 

endly. 

■"  Q    And  get  a  part  of  the  patronage  ?     A.   Yes. 

"<J.    You  are  working  for  your  own  pocket?    A.   All  the  time  and   you 

•"  ij.  Then,  it  ;s  not  a  matter  of  wide  statesmanship  or  patriotism  alto- 
gether, but  it  is  wide  statesmanship,  patriotism,  and  personal  gain  mixed 
up?  A.  It  is.  "To  the  party  belongs  the  spoils."  I  will  say  that,  so  you  can 
make  it  all  right  up  here.     We  win,  and  everybody  stands  by  us  when  we 

"Croker  said  voluntarily  of  the  profits  of  this  branch  of  his  'pri- 
vate business  '  :  'I  want  to  say  to  you  now  that  my  half  in  that 
business  has  amounted  to  $25,000  or  $30,000  right  along  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years.  '  That  is  a  tidy  income  to  receive  by 
means  of  a  'pull  '  on  the  bench.  Without  that  'pull,'  the  busi- 
ness would  not  have  been  worth  a  copper  to  Croker,  for  he  never 
would  have  been  a  partner.  In  view  of  this  admission,  Croker's 
fervid  declaration  that  he  will  sacrifice  his  right  hand  if  any  one 
can  show  he  has  taken  a  dollar  of  city  money,  gives  us  a  sample 
of  his  moral  sense.  He  uses  the  power  of  his  position  as  boss  to 
levy  blackmail  through  the  bench,  and  then  calls  the  result  'pri- 
vate business.'" — The  Evening  J'ost  (hid.),  New  )'ork. 

The  Keynote  of  Ring  Rule. — "Nor  is  it  singular  that  no 
thought  of  the  public  interest  disturbs  this  Croker  conception  of 
municipal  government.  A  powerful  municipal  machine  is  not 
built  up  on  the  basis  of  public  service.  It  appeals  to  the  potency 
of  selfish  personal  advantage  for  its  compact  support  and  organi- 
zation. A  distinct  pecuniary  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  is  the  re- 
ward held  out  for  loyalty  to  the  Tammany  machine.  Why  not 
from  the  municipal  ringsters'  point  of  view7?  Business  is  busi- 
ness, and  politics  is  the  business  of  the  ringster. 

"The  inevitable  produce  of  ring  rule  is  now  on  view  in  New 
York  City — the  triumphant  boss  enthroned  in  power  and  protect- 
ing those  who  placed  him  on  the  throne.  'All  those  people  are 
my  friends,'  says  Croker  to  the  Mazet  counsel,  'and  I  am  going 
to  stick  to  them  all  the  time. '  Not  the  friends  of  good  municipal 
government  in  the  people's  behalf,  mind  you,  but  Croker's 
friends.  There  rang  the  true  keynote  of  ring  rule  in  municipal 
administration.  The  boss  and  his  friends  first — the  people  un- 
placed. 

"St.  Louis  has  reason  to  keenly  study  this  illustration  of  pre- 
vailing conditions  in  New  York  with  a  view,  let  us  hope,  of  wise 
profit  in  the  near  future.  Ring  rule  is  dominant  here  as  there. 
The  boss  is  in  power  and  is  protecting  his  friends.  The  public 
interest  is  suffering  proportionately.  The  evil  of  machine  control 
of  municipal  affairs  is  in  glaring  evidence.  The  question  is  here 
as  in  New  York — 'What  are  the  people  going  to  do  about  it?" — 
The  Republic  (Devi.)    St.  Louis. 


MATTHEW   STANLEY    QUAY. 

LAST  week  a  jury  acquitted  M.  S.  Quay  of  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy to  misuse  state  funds  through  the  defunct  People's 
Hank  of  Philadelphia,  whereupon  Governor  Stone  at  once  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Mr.  Quay  to  succeed  himsi 
United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  had 
adjourned  without  reelecting  Senator  Quay  or  electing  anybody 
else  ;  a  committee  of  the  legislature  had  recommended  the  indict- 
ment of  several  members  for  bribery  in  connection  with  the  long 
senatorial  contest,  and  the  trial  of  Senator  Quay  on  charges  pre- 
i  by  the  district-attorney  of  Philadelphia  had  become,  in  the 
public  mind,  a  kind  of  life-and-death  struggle  between  ( 
anti-Quay  forces  in  Pennsylvania  politics.  Mr.  Quay,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  has  behind  him   the  record  of  twelve 

in   the  United   States   Senate;    service   as  chairman   of  the 
Republican    national    committee    in    r§88;    and  office-holding  in 

vlvania,  from  1-1, \  (.1,111  the  legislature, 

1  retary  Of  state,  and  ate  treasurer. 

"The  Great   Man  Hunt  Ends  in  Disaster." — "It    is   a   great 

,    for  honesty   and    justice.      No    more   will    every  political 

stump  in  Pennsylvania  ring  with  the  monstrous  falsehoods  that 

only  men  lost   to  all  sense  (if  manhood  and   shame  could  stoop  so 

low  to  utter.     Yenom  has  had  its  day.     Spite  has  done  its  very 
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worst.  Personal  ambition  and  envy  have  dug  deep  into  the  gut- 
ters of  their  own  infamy  to  drag  to  the  surface  the  mud  to  throw 
at  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  Never  in  all  history  has  there 
been  such  a  despicable,  contemptible,  reckless,  fanatical  man 
hunt.  The  great  State  o(  Pennsylvania  has  been  dragged  in  the 
mire  and  held  up  to  public  scorn  by  men  who  have  bad  only  their 
own  wretched  personal  interests  to  serve.  No  longer  will  the 
scurvy  crew  dare  to  lift  a  hand  or  a  voice.  Hereafter  they  should 
be  spurned  by  all  fair-minded  men  and  penned  in  to  wallow  in 


MATTHEW  STANLEV  QUAY. 

their  own  mire,  outcasts  from  respectable  society.  .  .  .  Never- 
agam,  let  us  hope,  shall  we  look  upon  such  a  spectacle  as  the 
Quay  haters  have  afforded  us.  No  more  will  the  epithet  of  em- 
bezzler be  applied  to  Quay,  for,  patient  and  long  suffering  as  he 
is.  he  is  still  human,  and  the  man  who  was  hunted  may  yet  be- 
come the  hunter  of  the  men  who  hound  him." — The  Inquirer 
(Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

Opposition  to  Quayism. — "The  conviciton,  trial,  and  acquittal 
of  Mr.  Quay  and  his  appointment  to  the  Senate  were  mere  inci- 
dents in  the  Republican  contest  against  his  political  methods  and 
acts  to  which  the  name  of  Quayism  has  been  given.  The  conten- 
tion had  been  waged  for  a  year,  at  least,  prior  to  the  failure  of 
the  People's  Bank.  It  had  assumed  imposing  proportions  as 
early  as  1897,  nearly  two  years  before  Mr.  Quay's  arrest  or  ac- 
quittal. The  opposition  to  Quayism  was  not  inspired  nor  pro- 
moted by  these  legal  proceedings  ;  undoubtedly  it  was  strength- 
ened by  the  preferment  and  prosecution  of  the  charges  against 
him.  But  if  there  had  been  no  such  charges,  no  indictment,  no 
trial,  the  contest  of  the  public-spirited,  reputable,  and  intelligent 
Republicans  of  Pennsylvania  would  have  proceeded  as  surely  and 
as  vigorously  as  it  has  done  with  the  charges  added.  With  the 
rarest  exceptions  those  who  have  been  supporting  Mr.  Quay  in  his 
senatorial  contest  before  the  legislature  would  have  just  as  ear- 
nestly and  strongly  fought  for  him  if,  instead  of  being  acquitted, 
he  had  been  convicted  of  the  charge  upon  which  he  was  indicted. 
They  are  parts  of  the  Quay  organization  which  is  held  together 
by  the  cohesiveness  of  the  official  spoils  that  are  dispensed  to  Mr. 
Quay  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  governor  of 
the  State,  and  by  the  dominant  officials  of  nearly  all  the  counties, 
cities,  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  in  turn  dispenses 
them  to  his  followers,  who  in  serving  his  personal  and  political 
fortunes  also  serve  their  own.  It  is  not  ability,  public  virtue,  fit- 
ness that  they  demand  of  Mr.  Quay  as  the  price  of  their  loyalty 
to  Quayism  ;  they  demand  the  public  offices  ;  mere  hire  and  salary. 

"The  contest  against  Quayism  has  not  been  suspended,  much 
less  definitely  concluded  ;  it  is  to  be  continued,  to  be  more  reso- 
lutely waged  and  fought  out  to  a  conclusion,  by  the  best  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republican  Party,  by  those  who  contend  that 


the  government  shall   be  of,  for,  and  by  the  people,  of  the  one, 
ami  ui   the  other  part,  by  those  who  represent  the  worst  elements 

of  politics,  the  practical  politicians,  the  official  spoils  hunters, 

who  all  alike  contend  that  the  government  shall  bent',  for,  and  by 

them,  and  not  by  the  people." —  The  Ledger  [hut.  Rep.).  Phila- 
delphia. 

Quay  Reappointed  by  Quay. — "Reaction  will  come,  and  it  will 
be  hastened  by  the  action  ot  Governor  Stone  in  reappointing  Sena- 
tor Quay  to  succeed  himself  in  the  United  States  Senate  within 
two  hours  after  his  acquittal  on  one  of  several  criminal  charges 
that  have  been  pending  against  him  for  some  months  past.  The 
legislature  adjourned  yesterday  for  two  years,  without  reelecting 
Quay,  altho  he  had  been  a  candidate  from  the  first  to  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  receiving  fewer  votes  on  the  last  day  than  on  the 
first.  His  appointment  by  Governor  Stone  is  the  appointment  of 
Matthew  Stanley  Quay  by  Matthew  Stanley  Quay.  It  is  an  inso- 
lent defiance  not  only  of  the  Republican  legislature  and  voters  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a  challenge  of  bossism  to  the  United  States 
Senate  which  has  specifically  refused  to  recognize  such  an  ap- 
pointment when  made  by  the  governor  of  Oregon  and  to  the  tin- 
bossed  Republicans  of  every  State  in  the  Union. " —  The  Standard- 
Union  (Rep.),  Brooklyn. 

Senate  Precedents. — "The  question  of  a  governor's  power  to 
fill  a  vacancy  not  occurring  during  a  recess  of  the  legislature  has 
been  repeatedly  considered  and  variously  decided.  At  the  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  in  1893,  however,  the  Senate  refused  to 
seat  Mr.  Mantle,  of  Montana,  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
legislature  in  that  case  having  failed  to  elect  a  Senator,  after  bal- 
loting daily  for  many  weeks.  Mr.  Mantle  was  excluded  by  the 
close  tho  not  strictly  party  vote  of  32  to  29;  but  that  precedent 
was  much  more  decisively  confirmed  last  year  by  a  majority  of 
50  to  19  against  admitting  Mr.  Corbett,  of  Oregon,  likewise  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor.  In  behalf  of  Mr.  Corbett  it  was  repre- 
sented that  his  case  differed  from  that  of  Mr.  Mantle,  inasmuch 
as  the  Oregon  legislature  never  organized  and  finally  dispersed 
without  transacting  any  business  whatsoever,  and  therefore  had 
never  acquired  an  existence  in  a  strict  legal  sense  as  a  branch  of 
the  state  government.  But  the  Senate  committee  did  not  see  fit 
to  make  any  such  discrimination  in  its  report,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  large  majority  before  mentioned.  Moreover,  that  was  a 
verdict  in  which  party  lines  were  obliterated  and  which  disclosed 
no  political  or  partizan  bias  of  any  sort;  indeed,  as  it  happened, 
seventeen  Republicans  voted  for  and  seventeen  against  Mr. 
Corbett's  admission. 

"This  decision  was  accepted  at  the  time  as  expressing  the  set- 
tled conviction  of  the  Senate  that  an  executive  appointment  was 
not  valid  in  case  the  legislature  had  failed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
We  are  not  aware  that  anything  has  occurred  to  disturb  that  con- 
clusion, and  the  natural  presumption  therefore  is  that  Governor 
Stone  has  merely  chosen  to  pay  Mr.  Quay  a  conspicuous  and 
gratifying  tho  practically  empty  compliment  in  appointing  him  to 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  He  must  be  aware  that  he  is  referring 
the  question  of  his  admission  to  a  body  which  has  clearly  put 
itself  on  record  against  appointments  made  under  such  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Quay's  ardent  supporters  may  possibly  believe  that 
his  popularity  with  his  former  colleagues  may  avail  to  reverse  the 
precedents  referred  to,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Governor 
Stone's  action  simply  reflects  strong  personal  feeling,  with  per- 
haps some  expectation  of  incidental  political  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  maintaining  the  controversy  in  another  forum  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  legislative  recess." — The  Tribune  (Rep.), 
New  York. 

Surprising  Except  in  Pennsylvania. — "The  developments  in 
the  Quay  case  yesterday  might  properly  be  called  surprising  were 
it  not  that  nothing  in  Pennsylvania  politics  can  ever  really  sur- 
prise any  one.  The  intricacies  of  the  political  and  factional  rami- 
fications in  that  State  are  such  that  it  is  never  possible  to  make  a 
good  guess  at  the  outcome  of  any  particular  entanglement  unless 
one  is  thoroughly  in  the  counsels  of  the  inmost  of  the  insiders. 
So  the  common  outside  belief  that,  while  the  governor  might  pos- 
sibly call  an  extra  session  to  make  another  attempt  to  elect  a 
Senator,  he  would  not  have  the  audacity  to  make  an  ad-interim 
appointment  of  Mr.  Quay  himself  has  not  been  justified  by  the 
event ;  and  the  general  expectation  that  the  trial  of  the  boss  at 
Philadelphia  would  result  in  either  a  conviction  or  an  almost 
equally  damaging  disagreement  of  the  jury  has  also  been  disap- 
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•  •  icquittal  and  the  promptly  following 
appointment  by  the  governor  the  case  of  Mr.  Quay  enters  upon  a 
new  chapter,  the  end  of  which  can  not  be  foreseen.  We  are  :>ot 
ready  to  believe,  however,  that  the  ex-Senator's  future  has  been 
essentially  brighter  by  yesterday's  events. " — The  Journal 
{2nd.),  Providence.  R.  1. 

"But  what  of  tile  Republican  Party-  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
the  United  States?  How  long  will  it  be  able  to  stagger  under  the 
oppressive  burden  of  such  revelations  as  the  Quay  trial  disclosed? 
Acquitted,  with  a  mountain  of  accusing  testimony  unanswered,  a 
Quay — Republican — governor,  in  defiance  of  law,  precedent,  and 
the  will  of  the  legislature,  appoints  Quay  to  the  seat  in  the  Senate 
he  so  long  dishonored,  and  from  which  he  was  driven  by  the 
moral  uprising  and  revolt  in  his  party.  The  man  who  would 
silently  take  a  verdict  of  acquittal  such  that  Quay  managed  to  get 
yesterday  will  doubtless  take  a  seat  in  the  Senate  under  such  an 
appointment.  The  one  is  as  worthy  and  as  honorable  as  the 
other,  and  the  one  is  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  other.  But  the  evi- 
dence presented  on  the  trial  to  establish  Quay's  guilt  still  lives, 
and  the  case  against  him  will  be  tried  on  that  evidence  at  the 
firesides  of  honest  citizens  all  over  the  land,  and  from  the  verdict 
there  rendered  by  the  undebauched  conscience  of  the  people  Quay 
will  find  no  escape.  In  that  forum  legal  acts  and  legal  jugglery 
will  be <>f  noavail." —  'The  North  .  tmerican  [Rep.) ,  Philadelphia. 

"  Kven  if  seated,  under  his  appointment  Mr.  Quay's  title  would 
only  be  good  until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  The  sena- 
torial issue  goes  to  the  people.  They  will  have  to  decide  it  by 
their  votes  next  year.  The  anti-Quay  members  of  the  legislature 
have  pitched  the  true  keynote  of  this  contest.  Mr.  Quay's  acquit 
tal  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  be  again  a  senatorial  candidate, 
but  we  share  in  the  confidence  expressed  in  the  address  <  I'  the 
anti-Quay  members  of  the  legislature  to  the  Republicans  of 
Pennsylvania  that  'the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  not  allow  any 
man  to  represent  them  in  the  United  States  .Senate  who  pleads 
the  statute  of  limitations  to  protect  him  from  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion.'"—  The  Press  (Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"The  case  was  ably  handled  by  counsel  on  both  sides  and  fairly 
and  honestly  tried  by  Judge  Biddle.  Under  the  proper  ruling  of 
the  judge,  confining  testimony  to  the  last  two  years  as  provided 
by  the  statute,  the  sensational  features  anticipated  by  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  prosecution  were  kept  out  of  the  case,  and  the  verdict 
will  be  accepted  by  the  public  as  being  in  accord  with  the  law  and 
the  evidence.  The  people  of  the  State  as  well  as  Mr.  Quay  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  outcome  of  the  trial." — The  Times 
(Rep.),  Pittsburg. 

"It  is  a  humiliating  admission  to  make,  but  it  seems  impossible 
to  obtain  a  lair  jury  trial,  or  a  fair  election,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia in  any  case  in  which  apolitical  stake  is  involved.  Our 
judges  are  pure,  but  the  whole  political  substructure  of  the  munici- 
pality is  rotten.  The  result  of  the  Quay  trial  and  the  result  of  the 
bribery  trials  last  year  furnish  concurrent  proof  of  the  shameful 
truth."—  The  Record  (hid.).  Philadelphia. 


GROWTH    OF   SOCIALISTIC   SENTIMENT. 

Till'-    election    of    Mayor   Jones,   of    Toledo,  on   a   municipal- 
ownership  platform;    the  progress  of  Governor   Filigree's 

experiment  of  municipal  ownership  of  street  railways  in  Detroit  , 
the  rise  of  municipal  ownership  as  an  issue  in  the  election  for 
mayor  of  Chicago,  and  the  agitation  for  municipal  construction 
and  operation  of  an  underground  system  ol  transportation  in  New 
York    City,     cause    much    newspaper    comment    upon    the    "drift 

toward  Socialism  "  in  the  United  States.     Criticism  of  tins  ten- 
dency, upon  the  part  of  the  most  radical  of  Socialist  papers, 
the  form  oi  poohpool  nip  of  public utilitii 

a    middle  :■..,]    the  "clafi 

/he   People,  New  York,  organ  <•(  the 
Labo  o  common  ownership 

of  tip  tin-   only  true 

•  individual  i  i  iticize  thi 

■  her  than  individual  miti. 
there    are    many    which  |    "natural 


monopolies"  and  "private  monopolies  "  ,  the  majority,  however, 
'.ppose  plans  for  municipal  ownership,  ostensibly  on  account  of 
existing  political  conditions.  Various  shades  of  current  opinion 
.lie  shown  by  ([notations  appended. 

Municipal  Ownership  and  Merit  vs.  Corruption. — "I  believe  in 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  under  the  merit  system  of 
employment.  San  Francisco  has  just  adopted  a  charter  establish- 
ing civil-service  rules  by  which  competent  men  will  be  emplc  yed 
and  retained  in  their  positions  so  long  as  they  faithfully  perform 
their  duties.  This  opens  the  way  to  municipal  ownership.  Fur- 
thermore, the  charter  embodies  the  principle  of  defined  responsi- 
bility by  giving  the  mayor  the  absolute  appointment  and  removal 
of  a  board  of  public  works,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
preparing  estimates  for  lighting  and  water  plants,  fcr  instance,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people  at.  each  recurring  election  until  munici- 
pal ownership  is  an  accomplished  fact.  This  agitates  the  ques- 
tion. 

"The  supervisors,  to  whom  these  estimates  are  given,  may  pro- 
pose to  the  people  the  acquisition  or  construction  of  the  public 
utilities  at  a  given  price,  and  the  mayor  has  the  power  at  the 
same  time  to  submit  a  counter  or  alternative  proposition.  This 
is  certainly  making  progress. 

"If  the  supervisors  refuse  to  take  the  initiative,  then  the  people- 
can  compel  the  submission  of  a  proposition  to  them  by  a  petition 
signed  by  15  percent,  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  city.  For 
these  reasons  the  people  of  San  Francisco  look  forward  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  results  on  these  lines  under  their  new  organic 
law. 

"The  benefits  of  public  ownership  are  these  :  Thatcommodities 
can  be  served  at  the  lowest  cost ;  the  people  will  not  be  robbed  by 
corporations,  who  invariably  charge  all  the  traffic  will  bear  and 
who  are  compelled  by  reason  of  inllation  of  stock,  due  very  often 
to  the  absorption  of  rival  companies,  to  exact  extortionate  rates  in 
order  to  pay  interest  and  dividends. 

"A  career  in  the  civil  service  will  be  made  for  our  young  men 
with  education  and  not  influence  as  its  basis,  and  thus  it  becomes 
complementary  to  the  public-school  system.  The  community 
will  get  the  benefit  of  the  patriotic  and  dutiful  services  of  other- 
wise good  citizens  who  now  wink  at  corruption  of  legislative 
bodies,  if  not  encourage  it  because  it  is  their  private  interest  to 
do  so,  and  who  give  their  fine  abilities  to  private  and  not  public 
undertakings. 

"It  removes  the  presence  of  a  corrupt  power  in  the  City  Hall. 
It  weakens 'the  boss.'  It  will  save  the  streets  from  being  con- 
stantly dug  up  by  rival  corporations.  It  will  tend  to  the  physical 
and  moral  betterment  of  the  modern  city.  It  will  diminish  the 
bitterness  of  political  strife.  It  will  save  public  officials  from 
temptations  and  preserve  their  morals  and  decency,  and  tie  the 
people  together  in  bonds  of  common  interest.  "—James  D. 
Phelan,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  in  The  Journal,  New  York. 

Mere  Names  Do  Not  Frighten. — "The  transformation  111  sen- 
timent has  come  about  in  a  short  time,  but  that  a  change  has 
come  no  one  can  deny.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  munici- 
pal ownership  could  be  combated  simply  by  calling  it  Socialistic. 
But  mere  names  no  longer  have  power  to  frighten,  and  municipal 
ownership  is  now  looked  upon  only  as  a  business  solution  of  an 
important  problem  of  municipal  life.  As  a  solution  it  isrega 
as  good  or  bad  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  put  the  plan  into  operation.  Where  the  conditions  are 
npe  for  municipal  ownership  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  combat 
that  policy  on  the  ground  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle. 

"The  task  before  the  sincere  advocates  of  municipal  ownership 
in  the  future  is  not  to  convince  the  public  that  their  idea  is  cor- 
rect, but   rather   to   see   that   the  work  of  municipalization   is  not 

undertaken  except  under  conditions  that  promise  real  and  per- 
manent success.     Just  so  sure  as  the  management  of  enterprises 

lighting    and    street-car   systems   is   undertaken    bv   the    city 

without  painstaking  and  careful  consideration  and  planning,  will 
be  blundering  and  failure,  which  must  be  followed  inevit- 

tion   against   the   municipal  ownership    idea    itself. 
Titos.  smpions  of  municipal   ownership,   I 

lore,  who  do  not  se<  k  to  crowd  on  the  work  of  municipalization  at 

-  d  ( hid . ) .  <  'hicago. 

Forfeited   Franchises   an  Alternative       "As   a   matter  of   tact 

BDOUld   be  no  room   in  the  American   system   of  government 
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for  practical  Socialism  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  only  a  factor,  but 
n  is  becoming  a  very  powerful  one  in  the  nation's  politico- 
economic  existence.  It  is  a  natural  product,  too,  of  class  legisla- 
tion by  Congress,  slate  legislatures,  ami  cities.  The  pendulum 
tting  ready  to  swing  to  the  other  extreme,  but  the  moral 
a  of  the  people  should  be  strong  enough  to  stop  the  swinging 
before  the  opposition  of  corporation  greed  is  reached,  for  the 
other  extreme  is  equally  dangerous.  What  are  called  public  util- 
ities are  public  necessities  to  supply  which  certain  exclusive  ad- 
vantages are  given  to  private  corporations.  It  is  the  right  of  these 
corporations  to  exact  reasonable  remuneration  from  the  public 
for  the  service  they  perform,  and  the  natural  relation  between  the 
public  ami  the  corporation  is  one  of  cooperation  and  interdepend- 
ence. Hut  in  their  greed  the  corporations  have  become  autocratic 
and  deny  that  the  public  has  any  rights  that  they  are  bound  to 
respect.  They  no  longer  consult  the  public's  interests.  They 
ipt  city  councils,  state  legislatures,  Congress,  and  some  of 
the  courts  to  secure  advantages  which  permit  them  to  ignore  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  they  serve  and  operate  their  enter- 
prises as  tyrannical  monopolies.  Instead  of  consulting  the  public 
they  demand  that  the  public  acquiesce  in  whatever  they  may  elect 
to  do.  In  fact,  they  pass  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  public  and 
get  what  they  want  by  purchasing  the  public's  official  representa- 
tives. 

'"  This  sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  so  long,  and  the  corpora- 
tions have  grown  so  bold  and  dictatorial  that  the  indignation  of 
the  public  has  reached  the  point  where  revenge  rather  than  reme- 
dial agencies  is  the  uppermost  thought,  and  hence  the  pendulum 
swings  violently  to  the  other  extreme.  There  is  conservative 
ground  that  is  broad  and  firm  enough  to  amply  protect  the  public 
and  give  the  corporations  plenty  of  latitude  and  encouragement. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  declare  a  franchise  forfeited  as  it  is  to  grant 
one  ;  but  it  requires  the  highest  sense  of  justice  and  bold  deter- 
mination to  do  it.  Still  that  is  the  quickest  and  surest  remedy  for 
the  ills  that  the  corporations  afflict  the  public  with.  A  franchise 
is  not  given  ;  it  is  conferred  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  when  the 
privileges  it  confers  are  abused  it  is  forfeited  and  may  be  so  de- 
clared. The  basic  principle  of  a  State's  function  in  granting  a 
franchise  for  an  enterprise  in  which  the  public  has  interest  in  its 
conduct  is  that  it  can  not  part  with  its  own  right  of  eminent  do- 
main. It  may  lend  its  right  to  individuals  or  corporations  for  a 
clearly  defined  purpose,  and  it  may  cancel  the  loan  the  moment 
the  privileges  the  franchise  grants  are  employed  to  the  public's 
hurt.  Time  and  again  the  courts  have  held  that  to  be  the  law. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  prompt  canceling  of  forfeited  franchises 
would  teach  corporations  a  more  wholesome  lesson  than  threats 
to  force  them  to  sell  out  to  municipalities  or  to  the  State." — The 
Times  (Dew.),  Kansas  City. 


Teaching  of  the  Trusts. — "If  trusts  can  successfully  control 
the  production  and  distribution  of  any  article  of  common  neces 
sity,  why  can  not  a  state  or  municipal  trust  control  successfully 
all  the  agencies  of  public  Utility?  This  lesson  lias  been  learned 
long  ago  in  Europe,  especially  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  we 
were  approaching  it  with  some  hesitation  in  this  country  until  the 
trusts  quickened  public  apprehension. 

"Thus,  when  the  very  men  who  are  exploiting  the  trusts  are 
crying  out  against  the  'Socialistic  tendencies  '  of  democracy,  they 
themselves  are  giving  the  country  the  most  successful  examples 
of  hard  and  practical  Socialism.  This  awakening  of  the  public  is 
one  of  the  most  surprising  developments  of  modern  life.  The 
trusts  were  anticipated  ;  economists  predicted  their  growth  and 
extension  ;  but  who  could  predict  the  enormous  growth  of  Social- 
ism as  represented  in  the  recent  political  victories  of  Pingree, 
Carter  Harrison,  and  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo? 

"'We  are  coming  to  see,'  says  Governor  Pingree,  'that  there  is 
but  one  way  to  deal  with  the  trusts,  and  that  is  to  own  them,  as 
we  now  own  the  post-office  trust  and  deny  private  individuals  the 
right  to  carry  letters  as  a  business.  So  we  must  come  to  own  the 
telegraph,  the  express,  and  railroad  trusts. '  A  very  large  order, 
our  readers  will  say,  but  not  larger,  when  the  power  of  all  people 
in  their  corporate  capacity  is  taken  into  consideration,  than  the 
power  of,  say,  the  tobacco  trust  to  say  to  a  factory  in  a  small 
town,  'You  must  close  your  doors  and  turn  your  employees  adrift. 
You'll  be  handsomely  remunerated  if  you  do.  Otherwise,  you'll 
be  driven  out  of  the  business. ' 

"Carter  Harrison  was  reelected  because  of  his  opposition  to  the 
fifty-year  extension  of  the  street-railway  charters.  Mayor  Jones, 
of  Toledo,  writing  some  weeks  before  his  reelection,  declared  :  '  I 
predict  there  is  more  to  be  done  by  our  cities  in  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  in  the  next  ten  years  than  has  been  done  in 
all  the  years  of  our  history  preceding  them. ' 

"And  the  whole  attitude  of  these  Western  politicians  is  to  the 
effect  that  trusts  are  of  great  benefit  as  educators  of  the  public. 
If  the  people  can  be  induced  to  see  the  necessity  of  exercising 
their  power  and  influence  through  the  medium  of  the  state  and 
municipal  corporations,  then  the  trusts  have  not  vexed  the  public 
in  vain. 

"Such  is  the  teaching  which  comes  to  us  warm  from  the  West, 
and  whether  we  indorse  it  or  not,  we  are  bound  to  recognize  its 
interest  and  importance  as  a  political  factor." — The  Constitution 
( Dem. ),  Atlanta. 

The  Impetus  to  Socialism. — "Socialism  as  it  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  American  cities  is  not  of  the  shaggy-haired  and  un- 
kempt character  so  often  allied  with  anarchy — in  fact,  our  Social- 
ism is  the  opposite  of  anarchy.     It  means  a  wider  exercise  of  the 
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government  rather  government. 

Ding  to  the  trout  in  our  cities  it  sta  the  doctrine  that 

the  municipality,  or  the  State,  or  the  nation  should  acquire  and 
public  utilities,  such  as  street  railways  and  elec- 
in  light,  I  i1  ion. 

ave  in  recent  years  prepared  the  American 
mind   for   the   reception   of   this  variety  of   state   Socialism.     The 

il  fortunes  through  the  exercise  oi  powej 
ferrc!  G  ment  on  the  favored  few  is  one  cause.     It  has 

led  to  mopoly,  followed  in  its  turn  by  great  trusts, 

intended  to  control  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  country — 
the  prices  of  n<  the  traffic  of  the  country,  and  the  wages 

and   ;  labor.     The   protection   that   creates   and    fosters 

ieen  a  strong  element  in  creating  and  foster- 
ing -  alism.  If  by  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power 
iter  dividends  are  created  for  the  wealthy  and  a  more  liberal 
rate  (temporarily)  for  the  workers,  why  should  not  the 
principle  be  extended  from  the  favored  few  to  the  million?  That 
is  what  the  millon  is  commencing  to  ask.  Protection  and  Social- 
ism are  natural  allies. 

"These  great  economic  questions  are  likely  to  appear  as  power- 
ful factors  hereafter  in  American  politics.  The  sweep  of  trust 
creation  within  the  last  year  and  the  might  of  these  artificial  con- 
trivances in  consolidating  the  power  of  money  has  given  a  great 
impetus  to  issues  that  a  little  time  ago  were  looked  on  as  ot  the 
distant  future."—  The  Post  (Dew.),  Pittsburg. 

"A  Movement  to  be  Watched."— "  If  several  of  the  largest 
of  the  West  a:  c  to  absorb  all  public  utilities,  including  their 

street-car  lines,  and  operate  them,  we  may  not  shut  our  eye  to  the 
hat  it  will  he  a  long  Step  m  the  direction  of  national  Social- 
It  will  certainly  help  to  rally  those  who  are  in  favor  ot  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  the  transportation  and  tele- 
graph lines  of  the  country. 

"We  fear  that  a  good  thing  is  about  to  be  abused.  The  Times 
believes  that  every  municipality,  being  to  a  large  extent  a  busi- 
ness corporation,  should  control,  if  it  does  not  now,  all  public 
utilities.  We  do  not  believe  in  giving  away  valuable  franchises 
.•ate  corporations.  We  believe  that  the  streets  of  the  city 
are  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  p  :ople  of  the  city,  and  that  such 
public  franchises  should  be  made  to  bring  to  the  people  the  price- 
that  they  are  worth.  Hut  the  great  danger  lies  in  the  operation 
of  such  enterprises  by  the  municipality.  The  more  employees 
any  municipality  has,  the  more  there  will  be  of  partizan  politics 
in  the  management  of  the  city's  affairs,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  more  there  is  of  partizan  politics  in  municipal  government, 
the  more  there  is  of  jobbery  and  corruption  and  the  less  of  public 
benefits.  So  long  as  the  city  simply  controls  these  utilities,  they 
will  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  when  it  conies 
to  the  question  of  operation,  everybody 
knows  that  the  officeholders  and  not  the 
public    get     the    benefit."—  The     Times 

( Dem. ) ,  Richmond. 

Alluring    Propositions. — "If    munici- 
pal ownership  and   control  of  street-car 
;ues    profitable    and    general. 
will  it  be  before  the  Stales  arc 
ind    control    the    railroad 
iv  within   their 
And  then  how  long 

national  •  •  all  in- 

"  W 

I  and 

oughl 

■  nds.     Why,  tl 
this   enormous  and    profitabli 


.ducted   for  the  people's  benefit  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few  individuals? 

"This  is  precisely  what  the  Populists,  with  a  wealth  of  Social- 
and  altruistic  language,  urged  with  relation  to  the  railroads 
and  the  telegraph.  Government  control,  they  insisted,  would 
mean  a  better  service,  cheaper  rates,  and  increased  earnings. 
which  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  many  instead  of  into  those 
of  the  few. 

"Nor  is  this  argument  to  be  confined  to  street-car  lines,  to  inter- 
state railroad  lines,  and  the  telegraph  lines.  If  applied  with  re- 
gard to  those  cases  it  may  as  justly  be  applied  to  other  i 
Tammany  Hall  is  seeking  to  apply  it  to  the  gas  business  in  New 
York.  There  is  a  demand  there  for  cheaper  gas,  and  the  proposi- 
tion is  that  the  city  erect  a  plant  and  supply  the  people. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  that  our  public 
men  have  now  to  deal  with.  It  is  getting  a  hold  in  certain  sec- 
tions, and  it  is  of  a  nature  to  attract  men.  There  is  something 
alluring  about  the  proposition,  stated  in  the  flamboyant  terms  of 
the  stump,  to  divert  large  profits  from  the  few  to  the  many,  and 
usher  in  an  era  of  general  ownership  and  prosperity.  There  is, 
ot  course,  another  side  to  the  question,  and  when  the  controversy 
gets  fairly  started  we  shall  have  something  of  wide  concern  to 
think  about  in  these  United  States." — The  Star  {Ind.),  Wash- 
ington. 

"In  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Democrat  just  elected  mayor  has  been 
victorious  on  a  radical  municipal-ownership  platform.  One  of 
his  strongest  rivals  for  the  office  avowed  the  same  principles.  In 
Springfield,  111.,  a  Republican  won  a  hot  fight  for  mayor  as  an 
advocate  of  municipal  ownership,  and  in  Quincy,  in  the  same 
State,  a  Democrat  swept  the  town  on  a  like  platform.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  demonstration  made  anywhere  of  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  toward  municipal  ownership  was  that  which  took 
place  in  Chicago.  .  .  .  It  is  evident  that  great  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  large  cities,  and  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  majority  of  the  voters  in  several  big  centers  of 
trade  and  industry  had  decided  to  go  into  the  trust  business,  s,,  t.> 
speak,  in  behalf  of  the  whole  body  politic  instead  of  a  few  promo- 
ters and  capitalists.  There  may  be  reactions,  of  course,  but  the 
indications  are  that  the  country  will  sec  some  surprising  object- 
lessons  and  experiments  within  the  next  few  years." — The  Leader 
{Rep.)  ,  Cleveland. 

"The  conference  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  at  Leeds, 
England,  was  notable  for  the  vote  of  the  body  to  federate  with 
all  Socialistic  organizations,  and  for  an  address  by  an  American 
clergyman  on  the  growth  of  Socialism  in  this  country.  Probably 
this  speaker  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers  that 
Socialism  is  on  the  increase  here.      We  mean,  of  course,  the  nom- 
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inal  tenets  <  f  that  cause  as  professed  by  labor  interests  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  this  State,  for  example,  the  So- 
cialist Labor  ticket  at  the  recent  election  augmented  its  vote. 
securing  another  addition  to  its  total.  Hut  there  is  little  reason 
for  any  one  to  be  disturbed  by  this  growth  of  '  Socialism.  '  The 
congressional  vote  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  Regiment  included 
10  per  cent,  of  Socialist  ballots,  but  the  soldiers,  as  a  body,  were 
as  good  ones  probably  as  could  be  enlisted  in  this  State.  The 
Socialists  were  as  willing  to  fight  as  the  others,  and  they  returned 
home  as  much  in  love  with  Rhode  Island  as  when  they  left  here." 
—  The  Journal  \l;ui.).  Providence,  A'.  /. 

"The  Socialist  vote  in  New  Haven  (Conn.)  shows  a  heavy  gain. 
In  1896  that  party  polled  in  the  city  _j"r.  and  last  November  606. 
On  Tuesday  of  this  week  [April  1S]  the  Socialist  vote  jumped  up 
to  920,  a  gain  1  E  over  300  in  five  months.  The  spring  election  in 
Bridgeport  recorded  about  the  same  Socialist  increase.  New 
Britain  surprised  the  State  by  electing  five  Socialist  eouncilmen. 
Another  interesting  phase  is  that  in  none  of  these  cities  are  the 
people  frightened  by  the  growth  of  Socialist  influence  at  the 
polls." — The  Republican  {hid.),  Sprhigfield,  Mass. 

"If  it  can  be  shown,  after  trial,  that  an  American  municipality 
can  undertake  enterprises  of  this  kind  with  advantage  to  itself 
and  the  people,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  method  will  spread,  and 
that  similar  trials  will  be  made  in  other  places.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  experiment  proves  that  the  results  obtained  by  municipal 
effort  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  those  which  come  from  corporate 
enterprise,  then  the  result  will  be  the  reverse.  Any  way  in  which 
the  matter  is  looked  at,  it  is  of  public  advantage  that  object-les- 
sons such  as  these  should  be  afforded  our  people.  Similar  enter- 
prises have  been  undertaken  with  some  degree  of  success  in  Eng- 
land, but  under  conditions  so  different  from  those  which  obtain 
in  America  that  they  have  not  afforded  so  clear  an  example  of 
what  might  be  done  as  would  the  application  of  the  tests  in  rea- 
sonably representative  American  cities." — The  Herald  (Ind.), 
Boston. 


not  opposed  to  his  political  principles,  were — like  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii-  -to  his  judgment  and  sense  of  expediency. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  must  be  said  that,  while  there  have 
been  as  potent  individualities  in  our  public  life  as  that  of  Mr. 
Reed,  there  has  never  been  another  whose'  potency  has  been  put 
to  such  absolutely  impersonal  uses.  What  a  really  towei  ing  place 
is  his  we  realize  by  recalling  the  fact  that  three  successive  1 
dents  turned,  in  their  moments  of  extreme  embarrassment,  to  the 


SPEAKER    REED'S    RETIREMENT 

IT  was  announced  last  week  that  Thomas  B.  Reed  had  decided 
to  retire  from  Congress  and  to  become  a  partner  in  a  New 
York  City  law  firm.  Mr.  Reed's  public  career  began  with  mem- 
bership in  the  Maine  legislature,  1868-70,  and  he  served  as  attor- 
ney-general of  the  State  from  1870 to  1873.  In  1876  he  was  elected 
to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  which  he  has  been 
returned  at  each  succeeding  election.  Three  times  he  has  served 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  during  the  Fifty-first,  Fifty-fourth,  and 
Fifty-fifth  Congresses,  and  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  force- 
ful figures  in  our  political  life  has  been  made  in  that  office.  Mr. 
Reed  is  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
in  order  to  provide  for  his  family  he  makes  the  change,  which  is 
worth  $50,000  a  year  in  salary  to  him.  Political  reasons  for  his 
retirement  are  also  suggested  in  some  quarters. 

The  Only  Great  Speaker. — "He  turned  the  House  from  an 
almost  unworkable  appendix  of  government  into  probably  the 
most  exact,  precise,  and  expeditious  national  legislative  machine 
in  the  world.  He  altered  its  character  as  completely,  within  its 
limits,  as  Jackson  did  that  of  the  Presidency.  But  once  having 
transformed  it  into  a  great  and  useful  engine  of  government,  be- 
fore which  in  its  period  of  later  perfection  the  arrogant  Senate 
has  had  to  give  way,  for  all  its  tremendous  advantage  of  a  six- 
year  tenure  of  office,  he  never  sought  for  an  instant  after  making 
his  always  definite  opinion  heard  in  party  councils  to  use  this  in- 
strument in  the  shaping  of  national  policies  according  even  to  his 
predilections — of  ambitions  he  was  devoid  while  in  the  chair. 
Without  him  no  McKinley  bill  could  have  been  passed,  and  in 
the  same  session  no  free-silver  bill  avoided  ;  without  him,  three 
years  later,  when  in  the  lead  of  the  minority,  no  repeal  could  have 
been  had  of  the  purchase  clause;  without  him,  to  come  more 
closely  to  date,  the  myriad  evil  designs  of  the  thoroughly  demor- 
alized Senate  of  the  last  four  years  could  scarcely  have  been  in 
their  totality  checked.  But  not  one  measure  whose  success  was 
assured  by  his  dominant  personality  advanced  his  political  for- 
tunes or  even  bore  the  impress  of  his  mind.     Some,  indeed,  tho 


THOMAS     B.    REED,   OF    MAINE. 

benevolent  gianthood  of  this  cynical  St.  Christopher  of  American 
politics.  Other  great  men  have  been  Speaker — notably  Clay  and 
Blaine.  He  has  been  the  only  great  Speaker." — The  Press 
{Rep.),  New  York. 

Built  on  Large  Lines. — "  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Reed,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  few  men  in 
public  station  who  have  shown  themselves  to  be  built  on  large 
lines,  who  have  no  tendency  to  petty  politics,  whose  personal  in- 
tegrity is  altogether  bej'ond  question,  and  who  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence by  the  exhibition  of  great  powers  and  not  by  the  sedulous 
cultivation  of  mean  political  opportunities.  The  course  of  con- 
duct which,  in  1890,  won  him  the  title  of  Czar,  was  to  our  mind 
quite  indefensible  ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  rules  which  he 
pushed  through  as  the  way  in  which  he  pushed  them  through  that 
constituted  the  offense.  Such  a  method  of  railroading  the  adop- 
tion of  rules,  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  Speaker,  is  a  prece- 
dent fraught  with  great  danger,  quite  irrespective  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  rules  themselves.  As  to  the  latter  point,  sub- 
sequent experience  with  obstruction  in  the  Senate  has  inclined  the 
whole  country  to  look  with  much  more  favor  than  it  formerly  did 
upon  regulations  designed  to  prevent  unconscionable  delay,  harsh 
tho  they  may  seem." — The  News  {Ind.),  Baltimore. 

A  Sneer  for  the  Public. — "When  Speaker  Reed  was  told  by  a 
reporter  that  the  public  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
rumors  about  his  retiring  from  Congress  were  true,  he  replied  : 
'  The  public  !     I  have  no  interest  in  the  public. ' 

"Mr.  Reed  is  frank  in  his  admission,  which  is  in  keeping  with 
his  record  in  Congress.  He  has  never  shown  any  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  public.  The  most  powerful  corporations  could  al- 
ways count  on  his  enthusiastic  support,  but  his  contempt  for  the 
people  was  unmeasured. 

"The  public  has  returned  Speaker  Reed's  disfavor  with  com- 
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id  interest.     His  Presidential  aspirations  have  been  rejected. 
de  of  the   party  in   whose  interest   as  Speaker  he  has  out- 
raged parliamentary  .  <d  denied   the  minority  the  right  to 
be  heard,   there  is  no  belief  in   his  fairness,  and   some  doubt  as  to 
the  character  of  the  influences  that  control  him. 

"1-    is   proper   that    Speaker    Re   d   should    retire    to  private  life 
with  a  sneer  on  his  lips  for  the  public,  which  has  repeatedly  hon- 
i:m.  and  whose  interests  he  has  so  persistently  neglected.  "  — 
The  Journal  {Dem.),  .\'s:r  York. 

Invaluable  Service. — "The  rewards  of  such  incalculable  service 

as  Mr.  Reed  has  rendered  his  country  are.  in  a  material  sense, 
■  in  a  free  government.  The  Speaker  is  a  poor  man. 
and  lie  has  now  an  unusual  opportunity  to  make  suitable  provi- 
sion for  his  family.  He  lias  devoted  twenty  of  his  best  years  to 
public  work,  and  he  no  longer  hopes  for  promotion.  He  was  a 
Presidential  candidate  in  [896,  but  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McKm 
ley  was  logical  and  inevitable,  and  the  Speaker's  chance  was 
gone. 

"He  doubtless  leels  that  another  term  or  two  as  Speaker  will 
Id  to  bis  prestige,  and  his  distinctive  work  in  the  House  is 
accomplished.  The  adoption  of  his  rules — once  so  bitterly  assailed 
—  by  his  opponents  and  the  establishment  ot  genuine  majority  rule 
in  a  body  which  has  become  singularly  efficient,  business  like, 
and  tit  for  its  duties  are  the  crowning  successes  of  an  exceptional 
The  Speaker  has  been  accused  of  usurping  authority 
and  reducing  the  House  to  impotence,  but  the  legislation  of  the 
last  Congress  conclusively  refuted  this  charge.  The  Speaker 
was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  majority  of  his  own  party  on  sev 
era!  grave  questions,  but  the  latter  prevailed  and  the  former  had 
to  yield.  The  rules  governed,  and  the  rules  have  been  justified 
by  their  fruits.  Much  of  Mr.  Reed's  power  was  due  not  to  the 
office  but  to  the  personality  of  the  incumbent.  His  ability,  infor- 
mation, courage,  and  independence  have  compelled  deference 
even  where  assent  could  not  be  given." —  The  Evening  Post  (hut. 
Rep. ) .  (  hicago. 

"Strong  as  his  partizanship  certainly  is,  he  has  by  no  means 
been  an  unthinking  follower  in  matters  of  party  policy.  Too  loyal 
a  believer  in  representative  government  to  use  his  official  place  to 
block  measures  resolved  upon  by  the  party  which  gave  him  that 
office,  he  has  never  been  backward  in  declaring  his  individual 
views  on  great  questions  and  using  all  his  personal  power  to  bring 
his  party  to  agree  with  him.  That  is  true  and  at  the  same  time 
restrained  leadership  which  realizes  both  the  value  of  individual- 
ity and  the  need,  of  cooperation  and  discipline  in  the  work  of  prac- 
tical statesmanship.  The  retirement  of  such  a  man  from  the 
direction  of  affairs  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country.  The  number 
of  jobs  he  has  killed,  the  foolish  wastes  of  time  he  has  prevented 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate.  Other  men  may  make  good 
Speakers,  but  no  man  can  take  his  place.  " — The  Tribune  (Rep.). 
New  Y">-k. 

" Unterrified,  unconventional,  genial,  dictatorial,  obstinate  as  a 
mule,  and  yet  as  kind  as  an  old  negro  mammy,  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  a  material  advantage  for  the  sake  of  an  epigram,  aiming 
shafts  of  sarcasm  right  and  left  saying  Xo  with  harsh  emphasis 
Often  when  his  heart  felt  Yes,  the  most  eminent  of  Speakers  has 
gone  straight  on  in  his  own  course,  through  sunshine  and  storm, 
making  friends  of  the  very  men  whom  he  ran  into  and  upset. 
Perhaps  no  other  aggressive  American  statesman  ever  provoked 
so  much  personal  opposition  and  at  the  same  time  netted  so  feu- 
real  enemies."       /'//,•  Suit  (A'e/>  ).   New    York. 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 


' 


.  I  V  l<  I  .. 


i  '/// ,»;/,  /,-.  i   y 


EMII.IO   KOI  IN  \I.l"'. 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Filipinos. 

Mk.  CROKER'S  fortune  just  grew.     /'//,-  North  American,  Philadelphia. 

An  island  is  a  piece  <>l  territory  entirely  surrounded  by  troubles.  —  The 
Free  Press.  Detroit. 

LUCKILY  Thomas  Jefferson  lias  gone  where  they  dine  no  more.  The 
Plaindealer,  Cleveland, 

MAYOR   JONES,  Of  Toledo,  will    be  in  luck  if   the  Ohio  supreme  coui 
not  declare  the  golden  rule  to  be  unconstitutional.     The  Record,  Chicago 

Aguinai.do  does  not  want  to  be  the  George  Washington  <>f  the  Philip- 
pines.    He  wants  to  be  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.      The-  Star.  Washington 

THE  Maze!  investigating  committee  has  Anally  forced  Mr.  Croker  to 
confess  that  lie  is  identified  with  Tammany  Hall.      The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

Not  being  a  man,  Helen  Gould's  patriotism  stands  alone  as  passing  at 

liar    without   a   suspicion    of    political   alloy  charged   against    it    by  envious 
rivals.      The  Republic,  St.  Louis. 

A  city  that    has  been  able  i"  maintain  and  operate  Mi    Pingree  ought 

not  to   have  any  trouble  with    SUCh    a    tame    institution  a8   a   street-railway 
sv  st  i-  in       The  Journal.  Detroit. 

Varie  iy.     "  Winn  is  your  national  song  '  "  asked  the  ethnologist. 
"It's  a  medley,"  ansv  i  moan  ;  " '  Star-Spangled  Banner,' '  Wacht 

am  Rhine,' and  'i.ods.i  ;i  '"     The  Star,  Washington. 

"Mr.  Bryan  says  the  Philippine  campaign  was  inspired  by  a  desire  for 
dollars  rather  than  duty  "  Denver  Times,  "Mr,  Bryan's  lecturers  are  in- 
spired by  duty,  but  subject  to  gate  money."     The  Sun,  .\e-.i>  1'ork. 

Tea*  her:  "John,  illustrate  the  difference  be  I  ween  sit  and  set." 

Bright  and  Patriotic  Boy:  "The  tinted  Slates  is  a  country  on  which  the 
sun  never  Sets,  and  the  real  Ol  the  world  never  sits."— 77/<-  Journal,  Detroit. 

The  new  "Battle  Hymn  of  tin-  Republic"  will  hive  to    ■ 

We  are  coming,  Father  William  McKinley,  a  hundred  thousand  more, 
Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  benevolent  assimilation. 

Tins  is  not  good  meter,  but  it  adheres  to  the  facts.  The  World,  New 
Yorh 

'  omplyinq  wiiii  Hi-  Requesi      "Bury  me,"  pleaded  the  dying 
"i  'ii  American  soil." 

"  All  right,"  said  the  ship's  commandei  I  tland  in  the  offing, 

We'll  just   beat   down    and  expands  little  more."     1  he   North  Amet 
phia. 

The  Rev.  im.  Fourthly:  "How   m  »u   going  to  give  to  the 

Means  .'  " 

Brother  Means:  "My  missionary  contributions  this  year,   Doctor,  will  be 
to  pay  the  Government,  in  the  shape  of  war  tax  " 
p  ibune,  <  h,    . 

(  IIIV  I 

Pri  sideni    Bai  i  owi  gave 

>  <  f  polii  leal 
i  cynically 
;        ■  .'  he  Rep* 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    FALSITY   OF   FICTION. 

MR.  KINETON  PARKES  brings  against  the  mam  body  of 
onr  fiction  an  indictment  which  is  startling  amid  the 
many  voices  preaching  realism.  He  complains  that  our  novels 
too  often  lack  the  prime  quality  of  being  false  to  life.  The  fol- 
lowing somewhat  paradoxical  sentence  seems  to  express  the  core 
of  his  argument :  "There  are  many  qualities  which  go  to  make  a 
great  example  of  the  fictive  art,  but  the  essence  of  all  such  art.  is 
this  very  falsity,  without  which  fiction  must  necessarily  be  but 
artificial  and  unreal."  Mr.  Parkes  complains  that  the  novels  of 
to-day  in  particular  are  deplorably  deficient  in  this  falsity  to  life, 
"aquality  which  is  only  possessed  by  a  few  of  oui  greatest  novels. " 
He  writes  (in  The  New  Century  Review  for  April)  : 

"All  art  is  best  employed  in  improving  on  nature,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  art  of  fiction.  For  fiction  to  be 
dignified  thus  and  placed  among  the  arts,  it  is  necessary  that  its 
exponents  should  clearly  understand  what  they  are  about.  Novel- 
ists have  a  lot  to  learn,  therefore.  The  highest  form  of  the  plastic- 
arts  is  the  art  of  design,  and  for  this,  more  than  any  other  branch, 
it  is  necessary  that  nature  should  only  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a 
basis.  To  be  true  to  nature  in  design  is  to  be  futile  ;  to  be  an 
artist  in  design  is  to  be  able  to  imagine  all  that  nature  leaves  un- 
done— all  those  things  as  to  which  nature  is  wholly  and  irrepara- 
bly incompetent.  Fiction,  being  the  highest  of  the  literary  arts, 
stands  upon  a  like  footing  with  design.  The  conceivably  great 
master  in  fiction  is  he  who  can  imagine  all  those  things  which 
never  occur  in  life,  but  which  are  the  life-blood  of  art;  he  who 
can  imagine  and  evolve  from  the  slight  basis  which  life  affords  a 
mental  vision  which  shall  eclipse  the  haphazard  arrangement  of 
mountains  and  trees  and  other  accessories  of  nature.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  nature  is  not  very  fine  ;  nature  is  very  fine  very 
often,  but  nature  is  not  art.  We  owe  almost  all  our  contempo- 
rary drama  to  nature,  however,  and  that  is  why  contemporary 
drama  is  so  bad  ;  but  Shakespeare  dealt  with  nature  in  a  very 
different  fashion  from  the  dealings  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  with  nature, 
and  that  is  why  Mr.  Sims  and  Shakespeare  are  different.  The 
Adelphi  owes  everything  to  nature,  the  Globe  owed  everything  to 
art  except  its  roof.  We  do  not  ask  of  a  Velasquez — is  it  true  to 
nature?  We  are  immediately  and  permanently  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  great  art.  But  when  we  regard  Mr.  Frith 's 
'  Derby  Day, '  and  we  have  never  been  to  Epsom,  we  instinctively 
inquire — Is  it  like  that?  Which  things  clearly  indicate  that  the 
further  the  artist  gets  from  nature  the  greater  is  his  art.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  to  urge  that  sometimes  art  is  unnatural ;  this  only 
proves  the  point  that  whenever  nature  is  transplanted  into  terms 
of  art  it  becomes  unnatural,  and  truth,  falsehood." 

Mr.  Parkes's  next  statement  still  more  boldly  challenges  dis- 
cussion in  certain  quarters.     He  says  : 

"The  greatest  art  is  symbolic,  just  as  is  the  greatest  religion. 
We  are  well  aware  that  a  religion  begins  to  lose  its  force  just  as 
soon  as  its  symbols  cease  to, be  regarded,  and  the  very  fact  that 
religions  have  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  development  of 
intellectual  and  emotional  man  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  inher- 
ent and  natural  desire  on  man's  part  for  something  which  is  not 
nature — the  supernatural,  or  art.  Art  is  essentially  supernatural, 
and  whatever  meaning  we  may  discern  in  it  is  conveyed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  symbols  more  esoteric  even  than  the  symbols  of  religion, 
and  less  easily  understood.  Here,  therefore,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  the  manifestations  of  the  highest  arts  are  not  in- 
frequently disregarded  until  the  passage  of  years  has  brought  the 
knowledge  which  the  day  could  not  afford. " 

Mr.  Parkes  recognizes  fiction  as  particularly  the  art  of  our  time, 
and  admits  that  the  fiction  of  to-day,  in  its  finer  forms,  is  the 
sublimation  of  all  fictive  art  of  past  periods  : 

"Later  Victorian  fiction  corresponds  to  the  drama  of  Elizabeth 
— both  are  the  highest  manifestations  of  the  literary  art  of  the 
periods.  In  their  higher  flights  each  represented  the  life  and  the 
sentiment  of   their  respective  times,   but  which   they   carefully 


avoid  portraying.  This  latter,  literature  of  a  less  exalted  kind 
may  easily  do,  and  no  period  has  been  without  its  photographer 
to  give  us  records  of  the  things  he  saw  around  him .  The  lesser 
dramatists  among  the  Elizabethans  did  it  ;  the  dramatists  of  the 
Restoration  did  nothing  else,  but  did  it  well;  and  we  have  an 
army  of  novelists  and  dramatists  doing  the  same  for  our  more 
complex  and  more  interesting  age.  It  is  not  from  these  the  great 
masters  emerge;  they  stand  aside  from  contemporary  life,  as 
such,  and  deal  with  eternals  and  essentials.  They  may  learn 
something  from  their  surroundings,  but  it  is  very  little.  Their 
power  is  in  themselves,  it  is  in  no  sense  derivative,  and,  be  their 
work  considerable  or  inconsiderable  in  quantity,  known  or  not 
known  extensively  in  their  generation,  they  have  the  artist's 
message  to  deliver,  and  it  is  the  quality  of  this  message,  not  its 
quantity  nor  its  popularity,  that  renders  it  prophetic,  at  once  the 
vision  of  a  seer  and  the  work  of  a  creator." 


A    FILIPINO    NOVELIST. 

A  BIOGRAPHY  of  Jose  Rizal  has  lately  been  published  by  a 
professor  of  the  Austrian  University  of  Leitmeritz.  Rizal 
was  a  native  Filipino,  a  scholar,  novelist,  and  poet,  whose  life 
story  takes  on  a  tragic  interest  from  his  cruel  death.  On  the 
strength  of  his  studies  in  European  sociology  and  his  novels  deal- 
ing with  related  problems,  certain  newspapers  have  styled  him  t 
"A  Filipino  Tolstoy,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  died  for  that 
very  passion  of  patriotism  which  Tolstoy  so  unreservedly  con 
dermis. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Madrid  as  doctor  of 
medicine  and  philosophy,  Rizal  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris, 
Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin.  Returning  to  Manila,  he  pub- 
lished a  novel  which  dealt  so  severely  with  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  on  the  islands  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment. After  visiting  the  United  States,  Rizal  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  devoted  himself  to  further  study  and  published 
another  novel.  After  practising  for  some  time  as  a  physician  in 
Hongkong,  he  went  to  Borneo,  intending  to  found  a  colony  of 
Filipinos.  Returning  to  Manila  to  recruit  for  this  colony,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  on  the  island  of  Dapitan.  After  he  had 
been  for  four  years  on  this  island,  all  the  time  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  his  Spanish  guards,  another  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
Philippines.  He  was  taken  to  Manila,  charged  with  having  in- 
cited the  uprising,  condemned,  and  shot.  His  execution  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  December,  1896. 

Mr.  Erving  Winslow,  speaking  of  Rizal 's  investigations  in  the 
race  question,  writes  (Boston  Evening  Transcript)  : 

"In  France  and  Germany  he  lived  among  the  peasants  for 
months  at  a  time  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  characteristics. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  at  last  that  'the  human  races  are  dif- 
ferentiated in  their  outward  habits  and  in  their  build,  but  not  in 
their  psychology.'  'White,  brown,  yellow,  and  black  feel  and 
are  excited  by  all  the  same  passions  and  emotions.'  He  repudi- 
ated the  doctrine  of  colonial  politicians,  that  there  are  races  of 
limited  intelligence  who  can  never  rise  to  the  level  of  the  Euro- 
peans." 

Many  humane  Spaniards,  and  several  Spanish  newspapers,  pro- 
tested against  the  shooting  of  Rizal.  Mr.  Winslow  tells  the  story 
of  his  death  as  follows  : 

"One  hour  before  his  execution  he  married  his  betrothed,  a 
beautiful  Irish  girl.  His  own  countrymen  were  compelled  to  do 
the  shooting.  Back  of  this  row  of  Filipinos  stood  Spanish  sol- 
diers, ready  to  cut  them  down  if  they  shrank  from  their  cruel 
business.  'Never,'  says  an  eye-witness,  'never  shall  1  forget 
that  awful  morning,  nor  the  horror-thrill  that  came  with  the  re- 
port of  crackling  rifles  as  his  mangled  body  fell  on  the  public 
promenade,  amid  the  jeers  of  Spaniards  and  monks,  who  had 
consummated  thus  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  crimes  registered 
in  history  since  the  tragedy  of  Golgotha.  My  blood  boiled,  and 
from  that  hour  I  espoused  the  Filipino  cause.' 

"On  the   day  following  Rizal 's  death,   his  widow  passed  the 
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Spanish  line  at  Manila  and  made  her  way  on  foot  to  the  camp  of 
the  patriots.  There  Aguinaldo  gave  her  command  of  a  company, 
at  the  head  of  which  the  Irish  bride- widow  gained  more  than  one 
ry.  She  ha-  perhaps  fallen  ere  this,  a  victim  to  American 
bullets.  Before  Ik-  died  Rizal  wrote  a  poem,  which  was  his  dying 
message  to  his  native  land,  from  which  an  extract  is  appended  : 

"  '  Farev.  erland  ;  our  Eden  well  ; 

sea ; 
Glad  thy  dear  sake  ,  yea,  thou  lenowest  well, 

••  my  sad  life  more  radiant  far  than  mortal  tongue  could  tell, 
i  k'ive  it  gladly,  .)■ 

Pra  bedness  ; 

Poi  I  misery  j 

pt  in  bitterness  ; 
3,  tortured  captives,  orphans  in  det 
And  pray  for  thy  dear  self,  that  thou  may'st  finally  he  free.'  " 


SIEGFRIED     WAGNER'S     FIRST 
DRAMA." 


MUSIC 


SINCE  the  death  oi  Richard  Wagner,  the  musical  iconoclast 
and  revolutionist.  Germany,  it  is  admitted,  has  produced  no 
first-rate  musician.  The  master's  mantle  has  descended  to  no 
one,  and  in  the  world  of  music  there  has  been  stagnation,  if  not 
retrogression.  Hut  just  at  present  critics  and  musicians  are  won- 
,  dering  and  debating  whether  Wagner's  only  son,  Siegfried,  is  not 
destined  to  continue  the  work  of  the  creator  of  "Tristan"  and 
"  Parsifal  "  and  the  "  X ibelung  "  tetralogy.  Siegfried  has  written 
a  music  drama  along  the  distinctive  Wagnerian  lines,  and  it  has 
already  been  given  with  considerable  success  in  Munich  and  Leip- 
sic.  It  is  recognized  that  at  his  age  he  has  done  more  than  the 
father  achieved  at  the  corresponding  period  of  his  life,  but  will 
time  and  growth  develop  in  young  Siegfried  genius  equal  to  that 
of  his  father? 

Until  Siegfried  reached  his  twentieth  year  he  had  given  abso- 
lutely no  signs  of  musical  talent.  His  father  had  long  since 
given  up  the  idea  of  making  a  musician  of  him,  and  his  education 
was  intended  to  fit  him  for  engineering.  But  six  years  ago  Sieg- 
fried abandoned  that  career  and  devoted  himself  to  music.  He 
soon  became  a  conductor  and  gave  concerts  and  directed  the 
"cycle"  at  Baireuth.  The  critics  differed  about  his  qualities  as 
interpreter,  and  some  actually  advised  him  to  resume  his  technical 
engineering  studies.  About  two  years  ago,  however,  he  produced 
a  symphonic  poem  entitled  "  Longing,"  which  elicited  no  little 
praise,  and  now  he  has  written  an  opera  or  music  drama.  An 
account  of  the  production  at  Leipsic  was  sent  to  the  St.  I' 
burg  Novoye  Vremya,  a  Wagner  propagandist  in  Russia,  and  we 
extract  from  it  the  following  sketch  of  the  plot : 

The   opera   is  called   "Her   Barenhauter  "    ("The   Man   with   a 
s  Skin  ").     The  scenes  are  laid  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 

Thirty  Years'  War.     A  young  villager  wlio  lias  returned  from  the 

war  poor  and  homeless  sells  his  soul  to  the  devil  for  money,  and 

B  to  spend  some  years  in  the  lower  regions  in  the  capacity  of 

ter  or  oven-beater.  While  thna  serving  his  master  the  young 
warrior  takes  pity  on  a  poor,  suffering  sinner  condemned  to  fire, 
and  i  mi  from  lull.     For  this  offense  the  devil  expels 

him  and   punishes  him    by  giving   him  a  bear's  skin,  but  without 

otherwise  ■  his  human  figure.     In  this  odious  and  fi 

form  he  is  doomed  to  wander  over  the  earth,  shunned  and  dr< 
by  all  men,  until  an  innocent  maiden  should  fall  in  love  with  him 
and  pass  I  ,  with  him   in  marital   happiness.      At  tl 

■  i.it  period  he  i  iformed  back  into  human  shape 

miis  him  the  possession  of  a 
sack  of  gold  which  can  never  be  exhausted.  The  appearance  oi 
tile  Barenbauti  a  panic,  but  his  gold  opens  for 

him    nearly   every   door,  and    nol    only    is  he   welcomi  d   alter   his 
ire  is  discovered,  but  he  soon  finds  8  girl  who,  from  compas 

sioij  rather  tl  to  become  his  wife.     The  re- 

qui'-  the  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  the  happy 

:    eed  1 1  om  the  devil's  Curse  and  changed  into  a 
man. 

Like  hi'  anciful   storv  on  a  legend 


:  in  Grimm's  tales.  lie  wrote  his  own  libretto,  in  this  re- 
spect also  emulating  his  father.  In  the  music  the  method  of  lead- 
ing  themes  and  "continuous  melody  "  is  adopted,  but  according 
to  the  paper  we  quote  from,  the  composer  is  not  a  slavish  imitator 
of  his  illustrious  sire.  His  music  is  original,  melodious,  rich,  and 
of  characteristic  color.  He  employs  the  orchestra  toelucidate  and 
explain  the  course  of  the  opera,  and  his  orchestration  shows  skill, 
familiarity  with  the  various  instruments,  the  capacities  of  the 
human  voice,  and  the  effective  and  harmonious  blending  of 
scenes,  words,  and  music. 

This  view  is  not  shared  by  all  who  have  reviewed  this  opera. 
Some  declare  that  the  clever  and  sonorous  orchestration  hides  a 
poverty  of  musical  ideas  and  of  invention,  but  even  these  do  not 
deny  all  merit  and  beauty  to  the  music  of  the  opera. —  Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS    KIPLING   AN    AMERICAN    OR    ENGLISH 
PRODUCT? 

ACCORDING  to  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson,  our  authors,  in  their 
"frankly  bumptious  American  way,"  have  of  late  been 
showing  a  tendency  to  reconsider  the  "ancient  canons  of  literary 
art."  Mr.  Thompson  therefore  suggests  an  examination  of  the 
new  canons  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of  adopt- 
ing. The  most  typical  example  of  what  may  be  called  "Ameri- 
canism "  in  poetic  art  he  finds,  curiously  enough,  not  in  the  work 
of  an  American  at  all.  but  in  the  verse  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  Mr. 
Thompson  writes  (in  T/ie  Independent)  as  follows  : 

"  Poetry  is  the  best  measure  of  literary  art ;  for  in  it  we  have  the 
highest  conception  of  life  expressed  with  the  utmost  truth  and 
beauty.  If  there  is  an  inevitable  canon  of  art  it  certainly  obtains 
here,  and  the  poet  least  of  all  artists  can  afford  to  play  fast  and 
loose  with  it.  But  the  critic,  too,  must  bear  in  mind  that  care- 
less estimates  are  apt  to  seem  satisfactory  at  a  time  when  the 
world  appears  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  get  rid  of  the  law. 

"Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling's  bold  experiments  have  had  an  effect 
certainly  great,  and  we  can  not  foresee  how  lasting,  upon  both 
literary  taste  and  the  trend  of  popular  imagination.  It  would  be 
hazardous  to  attribute  his  sudden  fame  to  great  literary  art,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  try  to  maintain  our  respect  for  the  best  standard 
of  English  composition.  Still,  we  need  not  push  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  deny  the  exceptional  power  of  his  genius. 

"The  practical  critic,  bent  upon  going  to  the  roots  of  things, 
will  delve  back  along  the  way  by  which  the  new  influence  has 
come,  feeling  sure  that  he  will  presently  make  a  discovery.  This 
discovery  will  probably  be  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  an  American  prod- 
net,  rather  than  an  English  or  Indian  one. 

"When  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  the  first  really  strong 
poetry  in  the  language  of  rustic  ignorance,  it  happened  to  be 
noticed  by  English  critics,  who  accepted  it  as  a  fair  expression  of 
American  culture,  as  well  as  a  root  of  art  perfectly  suited  to  the 

soil  of  American  civilization.  In  fact,  it  has  been  but  lately  that 
British  understanding  has  compassed  our  true  value,  even 
purchaser  of  alien  literature.  But  distinguished  circumst.. 
made  them  acquainted  with  Lowell  ;  and  Bret  Harte's  long  resi- 
among  them  compelled  attention  to  his  picturesque  and 
powerful  stories  of  California  life.  It  was  Unite  who  most  suc- 
cessfully broke  down  the  insular  guard  and  sent  home  a  memor- 
able blow  to  jar  John  Bull's  sense  of  humor  into  noticeable  activity 
and  enforce  his  recognition  of  our  imaginative  vigor  and  origi- 
nality,     Before   that    Walt    Whitman    alone    had    been    accepted 

as  'typically  American, '  altho   Poe   was  recognised  as  a  ■. 

■.is. 
"Winn    Ilarte   and   Joaquin    Miller  found   a  way   into    English 

consideration,  it  was  soon  observed  that  their  success  conm 

with  the  exploration  of  certain  picturesque  nooks,  where 
civilization  had  taken  on  abnormal  forms  and  colors.  Miller 
Chose  the  Byronic  point  of  view,  while  Ilarte,  with  a  keener  in- 
sight and  a  far  superior  literary  equipment,  adopted  a  direct 
artistic  method  of  sketching  from  life  and  afterward  'washing  in  ' 
the  sketches  with  a  fine  color  of  romance,  which  admirably  soft- 
ened what  would  otherwise  have  been  repellant  realism. 
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"In  Mr.  Kipling's  burly  lyrics  we  find  a  combination  of  both 
Harte's  and  Miller's  most  salient  peculiarities. 

'  When  "Onier  smote  ':s  bloomin'  lyre' 

is  a  line  struck  in  exactly  Bret  Harte's  style  ami  with  precisely 
Joaquin  Miller's  insistent  air  of  showy  boorishness.  The  spirit 
of  such  a  line  pairs  with  that  which  sets  up  Walt  Whitman  as  the 
greatest  American  poet.  We  Americans  are  delighted  with  Kip- 
ling, because  of  his  Americanism — that  is,  taking  ourselves  at  the 
sh  rating— and  unquestionably  he  is  much  more  popular 
here  than  in  his  own  country.  Even  the  'Recessional,'  cast  in 
his  most  serious,  High-Church,  exclusive  form  and  style,  has 
been  made  more  of  in  American  New  York  than  in  British  Lon- 
don  

"One  who  applies  history  to  criticism  with  a  fair  degree  of  in- 
sight will  not  make  great  eyes  at  Mr.  Kipling's  success.  Sterne 
and  his  '  Sentimental  Journey  '  were  almost  as  successful  on  much 
the  same  conditions — to  wit,  go  as  you  please  and  always  break 
the  rules  ;  but  then  Sterne  was  not  a  poet  and  Mr.  Kipling  is,  and 
a  wonderful  one  at  that ;  so  is  Bret  Harte.  The  question  to  be 
considered  does  not  involve  the  poet,  however,  but  poetry.  Is  it 
possible  for  genius,  even  as  great  as  Harte's  or  Kipling's,  to 
make  great  poetry  by  the  barrack-room  recipe  or  the 'Heathen- 
Chinee'  pattern? 

"We  must  admit  that  our  poetry  stands  in  need  of  fresh  blood, 
so  to  speak,  and  whatev  r  it  is  that  gives  genuine  significance  to 
art.  Mr.  Kipling  has,  in  some  considerable  degree,  met  this 
need  ;  but  he  has  not  met  it  in  the  spirit  of  universal  art ;  his  suc- 
cess, if  it  does  not  depend  largely  upon  mere  jargon,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  owing  a  great  deal  to  it.  From  Homer  down  to 
Tennyson  the  greatest  poets  have  invariably  been  masters  of 
simple,  correct,  and  refined  speech,  which  they  made  into  litera- 
ture of  universal,  permanent  appeal.  We  ma}7  dance  to  Mr. 
Kipling's  timely  and  vigorous  grotesqueries  of  style  and  conceit 
but  after  us,  what  ? " 


A    NEW  THEORY   OF  WALT    WHITMAN'S 
GENIUS. 

DR.  R.  MAURICE  BUCKE,  Walt  Whitman's  biographer 
and  executor,  in  a  recent  article  challenges  attention  by  a 
claim  which,  thinks  the  London  Athen<zum,  is  likely  to  be  hotly 
debated.  According  to  Dr.  Bucke's  theory,  the  race  is  develop- 
ing a  higher  form  of  consciousness,  which  he  terms  "cosmic  con- 
sciousness," and  of  which  Whitman's  genius  presents  a  typical 
case. 

Not  oniy  did  Walt  Whitman  come  from  a  stock  markedly  defi- 
cient in  scholastic  habits,  but  he  was  himself  "  about  the  most 
unliterary  of  all  writers. "  As  Dr.  Bucke  reminds  us,  he  was 
neither  a  student  nor  a  reader,  and  "had  little  or  no  taste  for 
letters."  Yet  his  words  have  become  undeniably  a  vital  force  in 
literature,  a  great  and  far-reaching  influence. 

Up  to  the  age  of  thirty,  Whitman  had  written  a  number  of 
stories  and  sketches,  and  some  distinctly  commonplace  verse. 
His  work  had  given  no  promise  of  ever  rising  above  mediocrity. 
"Nevertheless,"  writes  Dr.  Bucke,  "at  the  age  of  thirty-four  to 
thirty -five  he  produced,  Emerson  being  the  judge,  'the  most  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America  has  contrib- 
uted.'" To  quote  further  from  the  words  of  his  biographer  (in 
The  New  England  Magazine)  : 

"How  shall  we  account  for  this?  What  was  it  that  converted 
this  mediocre  man,  this  house-builder  and  carpenter,  this  car- 
penter's son,  into  the  deepest  thinker  his  country  had  produced? 
We  are  reminded  by  this  case  of  another  at  which  '  many  were 
astonished,  and  said,  "Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son,  whence  has 
this  man  these  things?  "  and  they  were  offended  at  him. '  What 
had  happened  to  cause  the  change  ? 

"Walt  Whitman  (p.  15  of  the  1855  edition  of  '  Leaves  of  Grass  ') 
tells  us  what  had  occurred.  He  tells  us  of  a  marvelous  rebirth 
which  happened  to  him  in  June,  1S53,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
thirty-fifth  year.  He  relates  how  his  other  new  self  came  to  him 
and  took  possession  of  him,  and  how  there  swiftly  arose  and 
spread  around  him  the  peace  and  joy  and  knowledge  that  pass  all 


the  art  and  argument  of  the  earth,  and  how  it  came  to  him  that 
all  the  men  ever  born  were  his  brothers  and  the  women  his  sisters 
and  lovers,  and  how  he  saw  that  the  basic  fact  of  creation  (its 
'kelson')  is  love.  From  that  moment  this  carpenter  too  became 
a  seer,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him  also,  and  he  saw  and 
knew  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  case  also,  as  in  others  of  the 
same  class,  there  was,  upon  illumination,  a  characteristic  bright- 
ness of  the  face,  an  irrepressible  joyousness  shining  from  his  fea- 
tures and  seeming  to  pervade  his  whole  body." 

After  treating  at  some  length  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
many  portraits  of  the  poet,  Dr.  Bucke  sketches  his  theory  of 
"cosmic  consciousness.  "     He  writes  : 

"  When  I  came  in  the  late  seventies  to  know  Walt  Whitman 
personally  after  having  studied  him  in  his  own  writings  and  in 
those  of  others  about  him  for  ten  years,  it  gradually  dawned  upon 
me  that  he  possessed  qualities  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual,  or 
all  three,  which  are  not  present  in  the  make-up  of  ordinary  men. 
At  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  I  will  be  quite  frank  and  will 
try  and  tell  how  this  matter  then  appeared  to  me.  Let  me  say 
that  I  was  then  a  man  over  forty  years  of  age,  holding  a  re- 
sponsible position  which  I  filled  then  and  since  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Government,  and  which  I  still  hold.  It  seemed  to  me,  then, 
at  that  time,  that  Walt  Whitman  was  surrounded,  as  it  were,  with 
a  halo— that  there  was  something  sacred  and  superhuman  about 
him.  There  was  a  period  of  months  during  which  I  could  not 
believe  that  he  was  merely  a  man  ;  there  were  times  when  I  was 
almost  persuaded  that  he  was  a  god— tho  what  those  words  used 
in  such  connection  should  mean,  I  could  not  make  at  all  clear  to 
myself.  This  phase  of  thought  passed  away,  and  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  Whitman  was  undoubtedly  a  man,  neither  more  nor 
less ;  but  in  order  to  reach  this  conclusion  I  was  forced  to  enlarge 
the  content  of  the  concept  man  in  order  to  make  it  embrace  this 
new  specimen.  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  may 
be  nobler,  or  that  man  as  a  race  is  nobler  than  I  had  hitherto  sup- 
posed. I  then  asked  myself  the  question  :  In  what  does  this  man 
differ  from  what  we  see  in  others?  and  for  years  this  was  to  me 
the  question  of  questions.  More  than  ever  I  studied  the  man  in 
his  works,  in  his  life,  in  his  conversation,  by  talking  to  his  friends 
and  to  any  one  I  could  meet  who  had  come  into  personal  contact 
with  him.  As  the  Abbe  Faria,  in  Dumas's  great  romance,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Borgia  family  in  order  to  find  out,  if  possible, 
what  had  become  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  Spadas,  so  did  I, 
not  in  a  romance  but  in  reality,  write  a  book  on  Walt  Whitman  in 
order  thereby,  if  that  might  be,  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion with  which  I  was  perplexed.  In  my  book  I  described  the 
man  and  analyzed  his  mental  qualities.  I  showed  that  he  was 
different  from  ordinary  folk,  and  pointed  out  in  what  manner  he 
differed  ;  but  I  failed  to  discover  and  therefore  to  set  forth  where- 
in precisely  this  difference  consisted,  or  whence  it  sprang.  A 
rather  striking  mental  experience  of  my  own,  followed  after  nine- 
teen years  by  an  interview  with  an  absolute  stranger,  opened  the 
door  at  last  to  the  only  answer  I  am  likely  to  receive  in  this  life  to 
the  problem  in  question.  I  had  spent  the  evening  in  a  great  city, 
with  two  friends,  reading  and  discussing  poetry  and  philosophy. 
We  had  occupied  ourselves  with  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Browning, 
and  especially  Whitman.  We  parted  at  midnight.  I  had  a  long 
drive  in  a  hansom  to  my  lodging.  My  mind,  deeply  under  the 
influence  of  the  ideas,  images,  and  emotions  called  up  by  the 
reading  and  talk,  was  calm  and  peaceful.  I  was  in  a  state  of 
quiet,  almost  passive  enjoyment,  not  actually  thinking,  but  let- 
ting ideas,  images,  and  emotions  flow  of  themselves,  as  it  were, 
through  my  mind.  All  at  once,  without  warning  of  any  kind,  I 
found  myself  wrapped  in  a  flame-colored  cloud.  For  an  instant 
I  thought  of  fire,  an  immense  conflagration  somewhere  close  by 
in  that  great  city  ;  the  next,  I  knew  that  the  fire  was  within  my- 
self. Directly  afterward  there  came  upon  me  a  sense  of  exulta- 
tion, of  immense  joyousness  accompanied  or  immediately  followed 
by  an  intellectual  illumination  impossible  to  describe.  Among 
other  things,  I  did  not  merely  come  to  believe,  but  I  saw  that  the 
universe  is  not  composed  of  dead  matter,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  living  Presence  ;  I  became  conscious  in  myself  of  eternal  life. 
It  was  not  a  conviction  that  I  would  have  eternal  life,  but  a  con- 
sciousness that  I  possessed  eternal  life  then  ;  I  saw  that  all  men 
are  immortal ;  that  the  cosmic  order  is  such  that  without  any  per- 
adventure  all  things  work  together  for  the  good  of  each  and  all; 
that  the  foundation  principle  of  the  world,  of  all  the  worlds,  is 
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what  we  call  love,  and  that  the  happiness  of  each  and  all  is  in  the 
long  run  absolutely  certain.  The  vision  lasted  a  few  seconds 
and  was  gone  ;  but  the  memory  of  it  and  the  sense  of  the  reality 
of  what  it  taught  has  remained  during  the  quarter  of  a  century 
which  has  since  elapsed.  I  knew  that  what  the  vision  showed 
•rue.  I  had  attained  to  a  point  <>f  view  from  which  I  saw 
that  it  must  be  true.  That  view,  that  conviction,  I  may  say  that 
consciousness,  has  never,  even  during  periods  of  the  deepest  de 
pression,  been  lost.  Later  I  wrote  a  book  to  show  that  nothing 
else  but  that  could  be  true, that  no  other  point  oi  view  would  ex- 
plain what  we  know  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  All  the  same, 
I  had  no  idea  what  had  happened  to  me.  I  did  not  for  a  long 
time  connect  my  experience  in  thought  either  with  what  I  knew 
of  psychology  or  with  what  I  knew  of  history. 

"The  experience  which  I  have  detailed  threw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  teachings  of  '  Leaves  of  (Irass  '  ;  but  strange  to  say  (so 
it  seems  to  me  now)  1  saw  no  connection  between  it  and  the 
genesis  of  that  book.  My  experience  seemed  to  me  a  casual  and 
isolated  incident,  having  a  deep  individual  but  no  special  racial 
significance.  Eighteen  years  passed  away,  occupied  in  continu- 
ous search  for  the  secret.  At  last  light  dawned.  Strangely 
enough,  I  was  back  in  the  same  great  city  in  which  for  the  first 
and  last  time  I  had  seen  unveiled  for  a  few  seconds  the  truth. 
A  man  whom  I  had  never  met,  but  of  whom  I  had  heard  as  being 
possessed  of  extraordinary  spiritual  insight,  was  in  the  same  city. 
I  had  wanted  to  see  him  for  a  long  time.  We  made  an  appoint- 
ment, met.  and  had  a  talk  of  some  hours'  duration.  I  found  that 
he  had  entered  the  higher  life  of  which  I  had  had  a  glimpse  and 
had  had  a  large  experience  of  its  phenomena.  In  brief,  my  con- 
versation with  him.  lit  up  by  my  own  comparatively  trivial  expe- 
rience, showed  me  not  only  where  I  stood,  but  where  humanity 
stood,  in  relation  to  this  new  world,  as  it  may  be  called.  Espe- 
cially, knowing  Whitman  so  weil  as  I  did,  it  showed  me  his  posi- 
tion, where  he  obtained  his  inspiration,  and  the  proof  that  this  is 
absolutely  genuine.  I  saw  clearly  also  that  the  phenomenon  of 
illumination  was  not  an  erratic,  casual  occurrence,  but  that  it  was 
part  of  the  great  scheme  upon  which  the  universe  and  especially 
humanity  was  originally  planned.  I  saw  that  it  was  merely  a 
step  in  the  great  march  of  evolution — that  many  men  had  already 
taken  this  step,  and  that  in  due  time  it  would  be  taken  by  the  race 
at  large  ;  that  among  those  who  had  taken  the  step  was  Whitman  ; 
and  that  the  new  faculties,  mental  and  moral,  the  possession  of 
which  by  him  I  had  been  unable  to  explain  to  myself,  were  sim- 
ply attributes  of  this  higher  life  belonging  to  the  new  humanity 
that  was  making  its  appearance.  That  Whitman  actually  mani- 
fested such  higher  faculties  has  been,  and  of  course  will  be,  dis- 
puted and  denied  ;  but  I  am  here  simply  giving  my  own  expe- 
riences and  conclusions. 

"A  single  glance  backward  over  Whitman's  life  and  work,  now 
that  the  clew  was  found,  sufficed  to  show  to  a  man  like  myself, 
who  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  these,  his  possession  of  the 
new  faculties,  and  when  and  how  these  came  to  him.  It  is 
known,  for  instance,  that  as  a  young  man  he  was  not  markedly 
different  from  his  contemporaries;  that  his  writings  at  that  time 
wore  not  distinguished  ;  but  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  had 
produced  a  volume  which  has  been  looked  upon  by  many  of  the 
best  minis  of  the  present  generation  as  almost  unexampled  m 
spiritual  insight  and  power.  Then  he  tells  us  of  the  sudden  blaze 
of  the  subjective  light,  how — 

"'  As  in  a  swoon,  one  instant. 

Another  sun,  ineffable,  full  dazzles  me, 

And  ;iii  i in-  orbi  I  knew, and  brighter,  unknown  orba; 

One  instant  of  the  fui  nre  land,  Heaven's  land. ' 

"On   another  page,  addressing  his  new  self,   the  cosmic  s, 

s  in   detail   of  his  illumination.      lie   says,  in  substance,  to 
the  new  faculty  :    I    believe   in  you.      My  other  sell   (the   self-con- 
scious man)  must   not  abase   itself  to  you,  and   you   must  not   be 
:  '."  it       Both  these  opposite  errors  have   been  fallen  into  by 

other  men  bavin  onsciousnesa  ;  both  the  cosmic-conscious 

has  tyrannized  over  the  at  is  man.  and  the  self-conscious 

has  obstructed  the  free  life  of  the  cosmic  const  ions  man.  One 
notable  case  of  the  first  error  entailed  on  the  Christian  world  un- 
told mis.  iv      Whitman  calls  on  the  new  self  to  speak,  to  express 

ords, '  he  savs,   'not  music  or  rime  I  want,  not  CUfl 
toin    nor   li  only  the   lull  I  like,   the  hum 

>:ir   valued   voice.'      He   was   not   as   particular   as  his  i 
have   been  ,    all    he  asked  was  that  the  cosmic  sense  should 


and  utter  itself.  He  tells  us  that  illumination  came  in  June— the 
usual  time  of  year ;  that  after  it  came  his  life  was  absolutely  con- 
trolled by  it — it  'held  his  feet.  '  Then  he  tells  of  the  peace,  joy. 
and  knowledge  (the  moral  exaltation  and  intellectual  illumination 
which  belong  to  the  new  birth),  passing  all  the  art  and  argument 
of  the  earth,  that  came  to  him.  He  saw  the  cosmic  order— the 
'  Brahmic  Splendor  '  —  and  that  the  basic  facts  of  the  universe  and 

of  the  human  soul  are  love  and  immortality 

"When  I  say,  then,  that  Whitman  is  a  seer,  I  mean  that  he  be- 
longs to  a  family  the  members  of  which,  limited  in  number,  are 
spread  abroad  throughout  the  advanced  races  of  mankind  and 
throughout  the  last  forty  centuries  of  the  world's  history.  The 
trait  that  distinguishes  these  people  from  other  men  is  this  their 
spiritual  eyes  have  been  opened  and  they  have  seen.  The  better- 
known  members  of  this  group,  who,  were  they  collected  together, 
could  be  accommodated  all  at  one  time  in  a  modern  drawing- 
room,  have  created  all  the  great  modern  religions,  beginning  with 
Taoism  and  Buddhism,  and,  speaking  generally,  have  created, 
through  religion  and  literature,  modern  civilization.  Not  that 
they  have  contributed  any  large  numerical  proportion  of  the  books 
which  have  been  written,  but  that  they  have  produced  the  few 
books  which  have  inspired  the  larger  number  of  all  that  have  been 
written  in  modern  times.  These  men  dominate  the  last  twenty- 
five,  especially  the  last  five,  centuries  as  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude dominate  the  midnight  sky." 


A  Scene  in  the  Life  Of  Liszt.— The  late  Henry  Reeve, 
former  editor  of  1'hc  Edinburgh  Review,  relates  the  following 
incident  illustrative  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  great  pianist. 
The  scene  occurred  m  Pans,  in  1S35,  during  a  concert  given  by 
Liszt,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Liszt  is  described  as  slight 
and  tall,  of  a  delicate  frame,  "not  worn  or  wasted  by  weakness 
and  malady,  but  perpetually  strained  by  the  flow  of  animated 
thoughts,  by  the  violence  of  a  musical  soul,  for  which  no  sound 
affords  an  adequate  expression."  The  evening  is  thus  described 
in  Mr.  Reeve's  memoirs  (The  London  Musical  Times)  : 

"Liszt  had  already  played  a  great  fantasia  of  his  own  and 
Beethoven's  twenty-seventh  sonata,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
concert.  After  this  latter  piece  he  gasped  with  emotion  as  I  took 
his  hand  and  thanked  him  for  the  divine  energy  he  had  shed  forth. 
At  last  I  had  managed  to  pierce  the  crowd  and  I  sat  in  the  orches- 
tra. .  .  .  My  chair  was  on  the  same  board  as  Liszt's  piano  when 
the  final  piece  began.  It  was  a  duet  for  two  instruments,  begin- 
ning with  Mendelssohn's 'Chants  sans  Paroles, '  and  proceeding 
to  a  work  of  Liszt's.  We  had  already  passed  that  delicious  chime 
of  the 'Song  written  in  a  Gondola. '  .  .  .  As  the  closing  strains 
began  I  saw  Liszt's  countenance  assume  that  agony  of  expres- 
sion, mingled  with  radiant  smiles  of  joy,  which  I  never  saw  on 
any  other  human  face,  except  in  the  paintings  of  our  Savior  by 
some  of  the  early  masters  ;  his  hands  rushed  over  the  keys,  the 
floor  on  which  I  sat  shook  like  a  wire,  and  the  whole  audience 
were  wrapped  in  sound,  when  the  hand  and  frame  of  the  artist 
gave  way;  he  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  friend  who  was  turning 
over  for  him,  and  we  bore  him  out  in  a  strong  fit  of  hysterics. 
The  effect  of  this  scene  was  really  dreadful.  The  whole  room  sat 
breathless  with  fear,  until  Hiller  came  forward  and  announced 
that  Liszt  was  already  restored  to  consciousness,  and  was  com- 
paratively well  again.  As  I  handed  Mine,  de  Circourt  to  her  car- 
riage we  both  trembled  like  poplar  leaves,  and  I  tremble  scarcely 
less  as  I  write.  " 


NOTES. 

The  Bookman   Claims  that  of  nil  t  he  books  in  the  world  'Don  '. 

ok  for  an  English-speaking  boy  al  that  period  of  his  development  when 

the  Waverley  novels,  Penlmore  Cooper,  and  Captain  sfarryat, 

but  is  not  quite  ripe  for  Thackeray  and  Dickens.    And  this  because  "The 

two  qualities  which  tin-  boy  wants  most  in  bis  Hooks  are  enthusiasm  and 

A  in  •  1  >  .11  Quixote '  he  will  find  them  to  hit  heart's  content  " 

THE  question,  "Is  poetry  passing  r "  hs 

Mi    l    Zangwill,  in  a  recenl  Interview,  is  reported  as  expressing  his  belief 

that  the  need  "f  poetry  Isnot  n  need  thai  the  race  can  outgrow,    The  f^rm 

11  v.  but  the  substance  will  remain.     Heseid:  "I   think  poetry  will 

lurvivi  >  the  language ;  thai  e,reai  poets  will  appear  from  time  to 

time.  rm   is  capable  of  BUCh  exquisite  use    that    it    will    not 

Soon  be  abandoned  without  Rreut  loss  to  the  race." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


DO    WE    STAY     YOUNG    LONGER    THAN 
FATHERS    DID? 


OUR 


AX  interesting  article  is  written  by  Dr.  W.  Ainslee  Hollis,  on 
"Prolonged  Y out hf illness, M  which  he  calls  in  a  sub-title  "a 
suggestive  phase  of  modern  life."  According  to  Dr.  Hollis  the 
dividing  line  between  youth  and  middle  age  is  gradually  moving 
forward  in  the  period  of  life,  and  he  regards  this  as  an  evidence 
of  development,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  average  length  of 
life.     Says  Dr.  Hollis  ('///<•  Humanitarian,  April)  : 

"Prolonged  adolescence  is  as  a  rule  associated  with  unusual 
longevity.  Highland  and  Welsh  cattle,  mountain  Scotch  and 
mountain  Welsh  sheep,  Arab  horses,  Angora  rabbits,  and  Eng- 
lish bloodhounds,  are  all  slowly  maturing  breeds;  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain  from  gentlemen  most  interested  as  breeders  and 
rearers  of  the  animals  in  question,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bloodhounds,  examples  also  of  long-lived  breeds.  Neverthe- 
less, the  gain  in  longevity  is  apparently  never  equivalent  to  the 
excess  of  time  spent  in  retarded  youth  ;  for  the  shortest-lived 
mammals  spend  a  smaller  fraction  of  their  lifetime  ingrowth  and 
development  than  the  longer-lived  mammals  do.  A  mouse,  for 
instance,  passes  about  fifteen  times  the  length  of  its  youth  as  an 
adult  animal ;  while  man  can  only  expect  to  live  a  mature  life  of 
about  fifty  years,  or  a  period  twice  the  duration  of  his  growth.   .  . 

"As  regards 'the  highest  of  creatures,  namely,  civilized  men, ' 
as  Herbert  Spencer  puts  it,  it  is  probable  that  a  similar  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  duration  of  adolescence  and  man's  poten- 
tial longevity.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  attack  this 
problem,  except  by  inference  only,  in  the  present  paper,  as  the 
requisite  data  are  as  yet  unavailable.  .  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
duration  of  growth  and  development,  or  with  the  period  of  ado- 
lescence, as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  This  portion  of  a  lifetime  is 
sharply  determined  as  regards  growth,  by  the  union  of  the  last 
epiphyses  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  girdles  to  their  respective 
bones.  In  text-books  the  age  at  which  this  union  takes  place  is 
usually  stated  to  be  the  five-and-twentieth  year." 

Recent  observations  with  the  X  rays,  Professor  Hollis  tells  us, 
show  that  in  many  cases  the  bones  do  not  unite  until  much  later ; 
in  one  case  all  the  junctions  were  separate  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  and  probably  would  not  unite  completely  before  the  age  of 
thirty-seven.  Such  a  man,  altho  in  middle  life,  would  be  ana- 
tomically still  a  youth.     Thus,  says  the  writer  : 

"A  prolonged  skeletal  growth  implies  a  delayed  arrival  at  full 
maturity.  The  slowness  of  growth  and  development  in  such 
cases  necessarily  affects  the  soft  tissues  about  the  bones  concur- 
rently with  the  latter.  Hence  it  happens,  owing  to  their  ill- 
developed  brains,  slowly  maturing  children  are  usually  backward 
for  their  age.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  present  school- 
board  system  of  fixed  educational  standards  that  it  is  too  rigid  in 
its  application  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  children.  The  career 
of  a  promising  scholar  has  doubtless  been  often  spoilt  by  over- 
taxing an  unduly  backward  brain.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  slowly  maturing  child  has  frequently  a  large  head,  and  it  is  just 
this  sort  of  head  that  best  repays  attention  and  care  in  early  life. 
In  cases  of  doubt,  evidence  of  the  condition  of  a  child's  bones  can 
now  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  the  X-rays ;  and  I  suggest 
that  this  method  of  deciding  its  state  of  development  should  al- 
ways be  resorted  to. " 

Dr.  Hollis  believes  that  recent  statistics  of  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths  in  England  bear  out  his  contention  that  the  period  of 
youth  is  increasing  in  length,  for  they  show  that  we  marry  later 
in  life  than  our  fathers  and  mothers  did.      He  says : 

"The  mean  age  of  a  maiden  on  marriage  was,  in  1886,  21.9 
years,  while  in  1897  it  had  risen  to  23.8,  or  nearly  two  years  older. 
Among  the  bachelors  who  married  at  corresponding  dates  the  ad- 
vance in  mean  age  was  still  more  pronounced.  However,  it  is  to 
the  spinsters  that  I  wish  specially  to  direct  attention  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Many  explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  fact  that 
the  youth  of  the  present  generation  are  on  the  average  older  when 


they  marry  than  their  immediate  predecessors  in  the  last  decade 
were.  One  explanation,  which  appears  to  find  the  largest  amount 
of  support,  apparently  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  present- 
day  youth  are  less  improvident  than  their  forbears;  that  they  do 
not  care  to  marry  until  they  can  support  a  family  with  comfort; 
and  so  on.  In  other  words,  as  one  critic  has  recently  stated  the 
case,  it  is  with  them  more  a  matter  of  bread  and  cheese  than  any- 
thing else.  Now  I  consider  that  it  is  advisable  to  refute  this  as- 
sumption. There  is  not  a  tittle  of  collateral  evidence  to  show 
that  our  younger  children  are  more  discreet  on  the  subject  of 
matrimony  than  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were,  or  that 
Cupid's  eyes  are  less  oiten  blindfolded  now  than  when  he  wooed 
Psyche.  In  truth,  I  believe  if  the  matter  were  thoroughly  sifted, 
we  should  find  that  more  reckless  marriages  were  contracted 
nowadays  than  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  that 
the  deferment  of  the  marriage  age  is  only  one  of  several  tokens 
that  the  duration  of  human  adolescence  is  gradually  extending, 
and  that  the  latter  is  related  to  the  former  as  cause  and  effect, 
many  of  our  difficulties  at  once  cease,  and  the  problem  is  much 
simplified. " 

Dr.  Hollis  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Adolescence  is  to  some  extent  a  gage  of  the  duration  of  adult 
life.  A  short-lived  mammal  apparently  requires  only  a  brief  period 
of  time  to  be  expended  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  its 
organs  and  tissues.  Its  life  is  so  curtailed  that  every  available 
day  must  be  retained  for  the  functional  potentialities  of  mature 
life.  Speed  is  all-important  in  this  case  ;  staying  power  is  not 
required.  Hence  it  happens  that,  short  as  is  its  existence,  the 
animal  spends  proportionally  far  more  time  as  an  adult  than  a 
longer-lived  mammal  does.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stability 
necessary  to  nerves  and  thews  which  are  to  withstand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  eighty  years  or  so  of  active  life,  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  nearly  one  third  of  that  time  probably  in  immature  growth. 

"If,  then,  our  youthfuless  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
prolonged,  we  may  expect  a  small  annual  increase  in  the  mean 
duration  of  life,  so  long  as  the  process  continues." 


UNLIMITED     POWER     FROM     LIQUID     AIR-IS 
IT  A    FALLACY? 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  TRIPLER .persists  in  his  assertion  that 
he  can  make  ten  gallons  of  liquid  air  from  the  power  de- 
rived from  three  gallons.  In  a  recent  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  which  the  in- 
ventor was  present,  he  spoke  as  follows  as  reported  by  the  official 
stenographer  of  the  society  : 

"There  have  been  a  good  many  pretty  wild  statements  about 
this  air.  They  are  only  wild  because  we  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  Professor  Chandler  the  other  night  said  we  are  down 
in  a  temperature  and  in  conditions  that  we  know  nothing  about. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  in  fussing  around  in  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science  to  strike  on  to  this  thing.  They  want 
to  know  how  I  did  it.  I  did  not  do  it  by  dropping  into  it.  I  did 
it  by  hard  work,  sitting  up  nights,  ruined  my  eyes,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing. 

"There  was  a  remark  made  in  a  paper  that  has  troubled  the 
scientists,  and  I  have  got  more  letters,  and  more  people  have 
talked  to  me  about  it,  from  all  over  the  country  than  you  would 
readily  believe.  The  remark  was  that  I  can  make  ten  gallons  out 
of  three  gallons.  I  am  talking  here  before  an  intelligent  audi- 
ence composed  largely  of  engineers,  and  I  can  say  that  not  only 
can  I  make  three  gallons,  but  I  can  make  five  hundred  gallons. 
Three  gallons  is  enough  to  run  an  engine.  These  young  gentle- 
men here  this  evening  have  shown  you  that  you  can  condense  this 
air  the  same  as  you  can  water.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ture. Liquid  air  is  simply  the  air  in  this  room  with  the  heat 
taken  out  of  it.  If  I  can  find  something  that  will  take  the  heat 
out  of  this  room,  I  have  got  liquid  air.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  ponderous  engines  to  make  cold.  Nature  does  not  use  any 
ponderous  condensing  engines,  but  she  makes  more  cold  than  we 
know  anything  about.  This  stuff  in  nature's  laboratory  would  be 
solid.  All  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  go  twenty  miles  up  in  the  air, 
and  take  that  with  us.  if  we  could,  and  that  would  be  solid.     I 
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can  take  that  in  my  laboratory  and  freeze  it  solid.  1  can  take  the 
air  in  this  room  and  condense  it  and  run  it  down  in  a  stream. 
Now,  if  we  take  our  three  gallons  of  air  and  charge  a  suitable 
piece  of  machinery  and  use  that  three  gallons  over  ami  over  again, 
'  ho  reason  why  we  should  not  make  ten  gallons  or  one  hun- 

dred long  as  we  use  that   DOW<  r  for  making  liquid  air. 

!  team  at  present  for  making  liquid  air.      We  take  one  hun- 

dred pounds  of  ammonia  in  ai  I  bine,  and  we  use  the  am- 

l  over  and  over  again,  and  we  make  ice,  make  cold.  Now 
if  we  wanted    to  monia   instead   of   making   ice,  you 

would  not  think  anything  if  I  told  you  I  could  condense  live  hun- 
dred gallons  or  pounds  of  ammonia,  because  you  know  of  it ;   but 
do  not  know  anything  about  this  thing,  that  is  the  trouble." 

oiirse  much  depends  on  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Tripler's,  and 
that  is  why  scientific  men  are  unwilling  to  believe  it  until  they 
see  the  thing  actually  done.  If  Mr.  Tripler  has  done  what  he 
tells  us  he  has  done,  they  say,  he  has  placed  at  our  disposal  in  the 
atmosphere  about  us  an  unlimited  source  of  power;  in  other 
words,  he  has  done  with  atmospheric  temperature  what  the  old 
strivers  alter  perpetual  motion  tried  to  do  with  gravitation — made 
it  the  means  of  getting  out  of  a  machine  an  indefinite  amount  of 
work  over  and  above  the  amount  that  is  put  into  it.  The  com- 
ment ot    J'he  .  [merit  an  Machinist  is  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Tripler  .  .  .  not  only  shows  us  what  he  has  to  say,  but 
he  shows  us  at  the  same  tune  how  little  he  has  to  say.  The  pro- 
duction of  liquid  air  is  a  very  simple  thing,  Mr.  Tripler  tells  us. 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  temperature.  So  the  production  of  power 
from  falling  water  is  merely  a  matter  of  altitude.  What  incal- 
culable power  would  be  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  if  we  could  find 
some  lower  level  into  which  they  could  be  continually  induced  to 
flow.  Three  gallons  of  liquid  air  may  of  course  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  effect  either  in  power  or  in  refrigeration,  just  as 
three  pounds  of  steam  may  be  made  to  produce  a  certain  effect  in 
power  or  in  heating,  but  neither  with  the  one  nor  with  the  other 
can  this  effect  be  repeated;  the  liquid  air  becomes  atmospheric 
air,  and  the  steam  becomes  water,  and  before  either  can  again  do 
the  same  work  it  must  be  reconverted  by  the  expenditure  of  fuel 
or  force.  The  same  is  true  of  the  ammonia  gas  in  the  ice-ma- 
chine, to  which  Mr.  Tripler  refers;  it  repeatedly  gives  out  and 
absorbs  again  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  but  it  can  only  do  it  once 
for  one  compression  and  expansion.  The  force  continually  ap- 
plied to  the  compressor  is  the  essential  factor.  The  ammonia 
does  not  reliquefy  itself,  nor  can  the  liquid  air  do  so;  still  less 
can  it  reliquefy  another  and  a  larger  volume  than  itself. 

"It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Tripler,  and  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  he  should  be  making  these  absurd  statements.  His  work  in 
producing  liquid  air  in  large  quantities  and  by  simple  apparatus 
is  an  important  achievement,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  highest 

consideration,  and  for  which  also  he  should  receive  sufficient  pecu- 
niary reward  ;  but  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  continually 
that  Mr.  Tripler  does  not  know  as  yet  much  more  than  the  rest  of 
us  how  to  use  the  liquid  air  in  practical  and  profitable  ways. 
While  of  great  value  in  the  laboratory    of  the  investigator,  and 

promising  to  be  of  help  to  the  surgeon  and  in  some  other 
minor  ways,  it  does  not  yet  touch  the  everyday  work  of  the  world 
in  a  helping  or  a  transforming  way,  and   so  llure  is  as  yet  little 

y  in  it.  " 

In  Tlii-  Stevens  Institute  Indicator  President  Henry  Morton, 
.  Institute  <>t    I  ibjects  Mr.  Tripler's 

claims  to  mat], 

"We   are    told    tii.it    Mr.  Tripler   use-,   to   make   his   liquid    air  a 

.  id   that  with   this  lie  can  make 
d    air  at   the    'ate   of    fiftj  This  I  know 

id  means  that  ea<  )i  Jiet  w 

■  t,  n  Juno  allon  of  liquid  air, 

power  h" 

"  It  liquid  air  contains 

ric  temperatun 

or,  in  other 

•  mospheric 

intia         "irect.    .   .    . 
lie  well-known  and  univ 
L  for  the  ma)  by  air  when  expanded 

.    .    .    we  find   that  a  pound  of   liquid  air 


in  expanding  eight  hundred  times  would  develop  about  190,000 
foot-pounds  of  work.  As  agallon  of*  liquid  air  weighs  abouteight 
ds  this  would  give  eight  times  as  many  foot-pounds  or  1.520, - 
000.  If  this  work  were  accomplished  in  an  hour  it  would  repre- 
sent almost  exactly  three  fourths  of  a  horse-power,  because  1 
horse-power  means  1  ,980, 000  foot-pounds  of  work  per  hour,  and 
only  a  trifle  over  three  fourths  of  this. 

"1  •':..in  the  above  it  follows  as  a  matter  oi absolute  certainty 
that  the  maximum  power  which  liquid  air  could  develop  in  an 
ideally  perfect  engine  without  any  loss  from  friction  or  other 
cause  would  ha  three  fourths  cf  a  horse-power  for  an  hour  for 
each  gallon  of  liquid  air  expended, 

"We  have  seen,  however,  that  with  his  50  horse-power  plant, 
which  on  account  of  its  size  should  operate  with  considerable  effi- 
ciency, Mr.  Tripler  makes  only  one  gallon  of  liquid  air  with  jo 
horse-power-hours.  In  other  words,  he  requires  to  make  a  gal- 
lon of  liquid  air  twelve  limes  as  much  power  as  a  gallon  of 
liquid  air  could  possibly  develop  in  an  ideally  perfect  engine. 

"In  face  of  this,  how  supremely  absurd  is  the  statement  that 
with  a  little  engine  such  as  the  pictures  and  descriptions  in  the 
McClurt  article  show,  lacking  all  conditions  for  efficient  work- 
ing. Mr.  Tripler  can  make  ten  gallons  of  liquid  air  by  the  use  of 
three." 

President  Morton  says  in  conclusion: 

"The  really  difficult  thing  to  explain  in  connection  with  this 
McClure  article  on  Mr.  Tripler  and  his  liquid  air,  is  how  those 
concerned  in  its  publication  (being,  as  I  do  not  doubt,  honest  men) 
can  be  deceived  or  have  so  deceived  themselves  as  to  make  and 
repeat  such  obviously  impossible  statements.  " 


THE   SALT    IN    SALT    LAKE. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  with  a  mind  for  statistics  writing  for  an 
unnamed  exchange  of  The  Pharmaceutical  Era,  quoted 

by  that  paper  in  its  issue  for  April  13,  figures  out  the  following 
interesting  facts  about  the  Great  Salt  Lake.      He  says  ; 

"It  [the  lake]  is  now  about  100  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  from  25  to  30  miles.  It  is  from  50  to  60  miles  wide  in 
some  places,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  about  Go  feet.  Its  waters 
contain  about  iS  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  mostly  salt  and  soda, 
with  small  proportions  of  sulfur,  bthia,  and  boracic  acid.  The 
Asiatic  Dead  Sea  water  contains  23  per  cent,  of  solids,  including 
less  salt  and  soda  and  much  more  magnesia,  calcium,  and  p 
sium  than  Salt  Lake.  Atlantic  Ocean  water  holds  but  3.5  per 
cent,  of  solid  material,  of  which  salt  constitutes  2.6  per  cent. 
Hundred  of  thousands  of  tons  of  salt  are  made  by  natural  evap- 
>n  along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  at  one  place  near  Salt 
City  a  windy  night  never  fails  to  pile  up  many  tons  of  soda, 
eliminated  by  the  movement  of  the  waves. 

"Compared  with   this  vast   liquid   treasure-house  of  riches,  the 

greatest  bonanza  mines  of  Utah  or  of  the  United  States  dwindle 
to  beggars'  penny-boxes.  Take  out  your  pencil  and  do  a  little 
figuring.  Figures,  it  is  said,  will  not  lie,  and  you  will  soon  find 
yourself  dumbfounded  before  your  own  mathematical  truths. 

"Say  Salt  Lake  is  100  miles  long  and  has  an  average  width  of 
27  miles;  that  gives  an  area  of  2, 700  square  miles.  There  are 
27,878,400  square  feet    in  a  mile;    so  the   lake   has  an  area  of  75, - 

271,680,000  square  feet.     Take  20 feet  as  tbe  average  depth ;  then 

twenty   times   76,271.680,000  will   give   us    1.  cubic 

leet  as  the  contents  ot  the  lake.      Now,  1  Dt.  OT  one  sixth 

of  this,  according  to  the  analysis  of  eminent  chemists,  is  salt  ami 
oda. 

14  That  is,  the  lake  contains  2  of  salt  and 

sulfate  ol  soda.  Of  this  inas^,  one  eighth  is  sulfate  of  soda  and 
seven  eighths  common  salt.  A  cubic  foot  of  sulfate  ol  soda 
weighs  fifty  pounds,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  common  salt  eighty 
pounds;  so  we  have  as  the  contents,  in  part,  of  this  unparalleled 
voir  of  wealth  [.568,160,1  ounda  or  ~  tons 

of  sulfate  of  soda,  and  [7,560,339,200,000  pounds,  or  8,789,11 

•■f  salt.      Allow  ten  tons  to  a  carload,  that  would   be  7- 
■  ■:    soda   and  878,016,960  CATS  of  Salt      Taking  thirl', 
as  the   total    length   of  a  freight  car  ami   its  couplings,  we  would 
lis   <>t    445,500   miles  long,  or  nearly   to   the   moon   and 
back,  ami  a  train  ot  salt  4,988,730  miles  in  length,  or  long  enough 
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to  reach  196  times  around  the  earth  ami  leave  an  B.OOO-mile  string 
of  cars  over  on  a  side  track.  Running  twenty  miles  an  hour  and 
never  stopping,  night  or  day.  it  would  take  the  salt-laden  train 
twenty-eight  years.  live  months,  and  twenty-three  days  to  pass  a 
station." 


Fig.  i.—  Alhazen's  Figure  of 
the  Skv. 


THE   SHAPE   OF   THE   SKY. 

OF   what   shape   does   the    sky  appear   to  be?     This  question 
would  seem  easy  to  answer,   but  it  has  received  many  dif- 
ferent replies.     The  subject  is  treated  by  Frank  Schlesinger  in  a 
article  in  Popular  Astronomy  (March).     After  alluding  to 
the  well-known  illusion  owing  to  which  the  sun  and  moon  appear 
larger   on    the   horizon    than    in    the 
zenith  the  author  says  : 

"The  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  found  in  the  appar- 
ent shape  of  the  sky.  Instead  of 
appearing  equally  distant  from  the 
observer  in  all  directions  it  seems  to 
have  the  form  of  a  flattened  surface, 
being  nearest  overhead  and  farthest 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  As  the 
moon  always  appears  to  lie  in  this 
surface,  and  always  subtends  the 
same  angle,  we  imagine  its  linear  dimensions  to  be  greater  the 
nearer  it  approaches  the  horizon.  In  order  to  complete  this 
explanation  for  the  horizontal  moon  we  have  still  to  discover 
why  the  sky  appears  flat.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  not 
conclusive,  but  probably  the  apparent  flatness  has  a  physiologi- 
cal origin." 

The  apparent  flatness  of  the  sky  was  first  noticed  by  Alhazen, 
an  Arabian  astronomer  of  the  twelfth  century.  Says  Mr.  Schles- 
inger : 

"Alhazen  attributes  the  apparent  flatness  of  the  sky  to  the  fact 
that  our  line  of  vision  is  broken  by  terrestrial  objects  when  we 
view  a  heavenly  body  near  the  horizon. 
This  explanation  has  been  pretty  gen- 
erally accepted  by  later  writers,  altho 
it  may  be  easily  disproved.  Thus,  the 
horizontal  moon  is  not  diminished  by 
observing  it  through  a  broad  tube  which 
hides  all  other  objects  from  the  view. 
Nor  does  the  moon  look  larger  than 
usual,  if  observed,  when  at  a  consider- 
able altitude,  over  the  crest  of  a  steep 
hill.  Finally,  the  illusion  is  just  as  ap- 
parent at  sea  as  upon  the  land. " 


Fig. 


-S.mith's  Figure  of 
the  Sky. 


The  Arabian  believed  that  the  sky  is  concentric  with  the  earth, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  but  measurement  shows  that  this  is  not 
a  fact.  Robert  Smith,  an  English  astronomer,  estimated  in  1738 
that  the  apparent  distance  of  the  horizon  is  three  to  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  zenith.  In  his  figure  of  the  sky  the  line 
OA  is  nearly  three  and  one-third  times  OC.  This  writer  notes 
that  the  flatness  of  the  sky  causes  not  only  the  sun  and  moon,  but 
all  other  objects  and  distances  in  the  heavens,  to  increase  appar- 
ently as  they  near  the  horizon,  and  that  it  is  the  reason  why  the 
bands  of  color  in  the  rainbow  appear  narrower  at  top  than  at 

bottom.  He  notes  that  Martin 
Folkes,  another  Englishman,  be- 
lieved the  sky  to  be  conchoidal, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Smith  ex- 
plains the  apparent  flatness  of 
the  sky  by  perspective  effects,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Schles- 
inger, is  not  much  of  an  improvement  on  the  Arabian's  ex- 
planation.    To  come  down  to  modern  times  : 

"Professor  Deichmuller,  of  Bonn,  seems  to  be  the  first  to  exe- 
cute a  systematic  series  of  observations  on  the  shape  of  the  sky. 
...  In  a  report  read  only  last  fall  before  a  learned  society  in 
Germany,  he  describes  his  observations  and   gives  his  results. 


D  c        p  A 

Fig.  3.— Folke's  Figure  of  the  Sky. 


The  observations  were  made  on  a  level  street  in  Bonn.  Having 
selected  a  bright  star,  the  observer  places  himself  111  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  star  appears  to  be  directly  over  some  well-defined 
terrestrial  object  such  as  the  corner  of  ;i  house.      The  time  is  then 

noted  and  the  distance  measured  from  the  observer's  feet  to  the 

house  corner.      From  the  time  and  the  known  right  ascension  and 
declination  of  the  star,  and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  altitude 
may     be     e  o  in  p  u  t  e  d 
Thus  we  have  sufficient  *,&■ 

data  to  compute  the  ap- 
parent distance  of  the 
heavenly  body.  Pro- 
fessor   1  >eichmuller's 
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observations  were  very  accordant  so  long  as  he  kept  to  the  same 
terrestrial  object.  But  he  found  that  the  apparent  distance  to  the 
sky  changed  with  the  height  of  the  object,  even  for  stars  of  same 
altitude.  Allowing  for  this,  the  result  of  Professor  Deich- 
muller's  observations  are  shown  approximately  in  the  accompany- 
ing figure,  which  gives  an  astonishing  shape  to  the  sky,  especially 
near  the  zenith,  where  the  curve  takes  a  sudden  dip." 

Deichmuller  apparently  does  not  venture  an  explanation  of  this 
curious  shape.  But  the  German  astronomer  Gauss  suggested  in 
1830  what  is  now  accepted,  at  least  by  physiological  physicists,  as 
the  true  explanation,  namely,  that  it  depends  on  a  peculiarity  of 
the  human  eye.  He  found  that  the  shape  varies  with  the  position 
of  the  head.  He  said  in  a  letter  to  another  famous  German,  Bes- 
sel,  written  on  April  9,  1830: 

"It  appeared  to  me  further  as  tho  the  phenomenon  might  have 
a  physiological  explanation,  which  the  following  experiment 
seems  to  prove.  If  I  observe  the  full  moon  when  it  is  high  in  the 
heavens  with  the  body  inclined  far  backward  (so  that  my  head 
occupies  its  usual  position  with  respect  to  my  body,  and  so  that 
the  moon  is  seen  in  a  direction  about  at  right  angles  to  the  face), 
I  see  the  moon  somewhat  larger  than  usual.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  observe  the  full  moon  near  the  horizon  with  the  body  leaning 
forward,  I  see  it  somewhat  smaller  than  with  the  body  erect." 

Mr.  Schlesinger,  in  closing,  suggests  the  need  of  the  repetition 
of  accurate  measurements  like  Deichmuller's  in  the  light  of  the 
physiological  explanation  just  noted. 


CONSCIOUSNESS   DURING   ANESTHESIA. 

PERSONS  under  the  influence  of  anesthetics,  as  during  a  sur- 
gical operation,  are  often  imperfectly  conscious  of  what  is 
going  on.  Dr.  S.  O.  Goldman,  of  New  York,  contributes  to  The 
Medical  News  (April  15)  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  this  con- 
sciousness seems  to  have  been  almost  perfect,  altho  no  pain  was 
felt.     Says  Dr.  Goldman  : 

"The  duration  of  the  narcosis  was  forty  minutes,  during  which 
time  the  patient  evinced  no  symptoms  of  sensation  whatever. 
Her  consciousness,  however,  was  complete.  She  remembered 
everything  which  transpired  during  the  operation,  as,  for  instance, 
the  surgeon  talking  to  the  nurse  ;  an  instrument  falling  on  the 
floor  ;  a  call  up  the  speaking-tube  and  her  husband  answering ; 
some  one  knocking  at  the  door,  etc.  She  subsequently  said  she 
endeavored  by  moving  her  finger  to  let  me  know  she  knew  all 
that  was  occurring,  yet  felt  nothing.  There  were,  however,  no 
muscular  movements  of  any  kind.  Respiration  was  deep,  regu- 
lar, and  slightly  stertorous. 

"It  might  be  questioned  whether  the  patient  was  completely 
anesthetized,  but  of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  .  .  .  This  patient 
evinced  absolutely  no  symptoms  of  sensation  during  the  cervical 
dilatation  or  at  any  time  during  the  narcosis. 

"The  higher  the  state  of  intellectual  development  the  longer  au- 
ditory sensations  and  consciousness  persist.  This  fact  can  often 
be  made  use  of  practically  when  anesthetizing  a  patient.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  effort  of  a  patient  to  push  the  in- 
haler from  the  face  and  to  struggle  is  partly  voluntary.  They 
are  capable  of  understanding ;  if  spoken  to  loudly  and  told  to  put 
down  their  hands,  and  assured  they  are  safe,  they  will  do  as  told. 

"During  anesthesia  auditory  sensations  and  consciousness  keep 
pace  with  each  other  and  often  persist  during  the  second  degree 
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of  narcotism.  Few  patients,  however,  are  subsequently  able  to 
remember  having  be<  n  spoken  to  and  having  acted  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner.  All  the  more  extraordinary  must  it  be  when  a 
patient  retains  consciousness  and  hearing  during  the  third  (surgi- 
thesia,  a  consciousness  of  not  imperfect  re- 
membrance of  events  during  the  commencement  of  anesthesia, 
but  details  of  what  r  after  the  anesthesia  was  complete." 

The  Medical  News  comments  editorially  on  the  case  as  follows  : 

"Such  phenomena  are  of  great  importance  in  solving  that  mys- 
terious problem  in  neurologic  psychology,  the  existence  of  a  dual 
personality,  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness for  each  personality,  or  at  least  a  subliminal  consciousness 
not  subject  to  ordinary  psychic  laws. 

"These  cases  of  persistent  consciousness  in  the  higher  or  men- 
tal sphere  during  complete  anesthesia  to  pain  are  not  so  rare  as 
might  be  thought  from  the  in  frequency  with  which  they  are  re- 
ported. Most  anesthetists  of  wide  experience  have  bad  such 
The  phenomena  are  neglected  because  considered  of  no 
scientific  value.  The  psychologic  departments  of  several  of  our 
great  universities,  notably  Columbia  University  here  in  New 
York,  are  interesting  themselves  in  these  subconscious  phenomena 
of  anesthesia,  and  medical  men  should  not  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity their  frequent  contact  with  anesthetized  patients  affords  them 
to  secure  material  for  the  interesting  cognate  science  of  physio- 
logic psychology.  " 


"PERFECTION"    IN    MECHANICAL   WORK. 

T  T  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  most  accurate  scientific 
*■  workers  that  "perfection  "  is  an  ideal  that  can  never  be  prac- 
tically attained,  althowemust  get  as  near  it  as  we  can,  and  should 
always  be  able  to  tell  within  what  limits  we  have  approached  it. 
He  who  deems  his  work  "perfect"  is  merely  confessing  that  he  is 
so  poor  a  mechanic  that  he  can  not  detect  his  own  error.  For  in- 
stance, he  who  declares  that  he  can  construct  a  rod  precisely  one 
foot  long  is  declaring  an  impossibility  ;  the  scientific  worker  will 
make  his  rod  as  nearly  a  foot  long  as  he  can,  and  then  be  able  to 
assert  that  its  error  is  not  greater  than  one  hundredth  or  one 
thousandth  or  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  American  Machinist  has  some  very  pertinent  remarks  to 
make  about  this  fact,  which  often  remains  unrecognized  by  the 
layman.      It  says  : 

"  It  is  observable  also  that  usually  the  shops  which  do  the  very 
best  and  finest  work  have  the  least  to  say  about  perfection  of 
workmanship. 

"A  shop  noted  for  its  tine  work  received  an  order  for  a  lot  of 
instruments  which  involved  the  use  of  some  graduated  circles  or 
arcs.  They  asked  their  customer  what  allowance  of  error  could 
lie  made  in  the  finished  instruments,  and  he  replied  that  no  allow- 
ance could  be  made  ;  that  they  must  be  perfect.  He  was  informed 
that  so  far  as  their  shop  was  concerned  they  could  not  pretend  to 
make  perfect  work,  that  all  their  work  contained  some  degree  of 
error,  and  that  these  instruments  would  have  to  possess  such 
errors,  altho  they  could  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  limit,  if  he 
were  willing  to  pay  for  such  work.  Finally,  after  a  month  or  so 
of  correspondence,  it  was  agreed  that  the  permissable  error  should 
be  one  minute  of  arc.  A  number  of  instruments  were  made, 
I  in  the  shop  where  made,  and  found  to  possess  errors  of  less 
than  one  quarter  of  a  minute  of  arc.  They  were  shipped  and 
pronounced  by  the  customer  to  be  'absolutely  perfect,'  altho  re- 
garded in  the  Bhop where  made  as  being  very  far  from  perfect  and 
far  below  their  highest  attainable  degree  of  accuracy.  It  was 
simp:  of   a  different   standard    and    dihVtcnt    ideas  as   to 

what  constitut  on. 

"Bearing   on    this   matter   John    Brashear,    of    Allegheny    ■ 

tells  of   his  experience  with  a  man  who  came   to  him  ami  wanted 

to  know  what   he   would  charge   for   making   a  'perfect   straight- 

of  glass  thirty-six  Inches  long,  '      Mr.   I'rashear  informed  the 

man  that  he  could  not  make  him  a  'perfect  '  straight-edge  of  that 

igth,  but  that  he  could  make  one  with  a  very  small 

limit    >f  error,  probably  within  a  fraction  of  a   light  wave  length. 

ami  that  it  would  cost  ab  The  man  thought  that  was 

■   high  for  a  straight  edge   for   the   purpose   lie  was  going   to 


1  for,  and  it  developed  that  what  he  wanted  was  a  straight 
is-,  over  which  to  pass  a  strip  of  blue-print  paper,  the 
office  of  the  straight-edge  being  simply  to  scrape  off  the  surplus 
solution  ;  and  instead  of  a  perfect  straight-edge  being  required, 
that  is,  perfect  in  the  sense  of  the  term  as  employed  by  Mr. 
Brashear,  one  with  an  error  of  one  sixty-fourth  inch  would  have 
been  plenty  accurate  enough. 

"The  fact  should  be  generally  recognized  that  absolute  perfec- 
S  not  attainable  in  mechanical  structures.  Those  mechani- 
cians who  come  nearest  attaining  it  usually  say,  in  speaking  of 
their  most  refined  work,  'We  can  detect  no  error  in  it.'  This 
expression,  of  course,  may  mean  much  or  little,  depending  upon 
who  uses  it  and  what  is  known  of  his  means  for  applying  refined 
ind  his  ability  to  apply  them." 


Source  Of  Becquerel  Rays.  — The  curious  radiation, 
having  much  in  common  with  Roentgen  rays,  that  has  been  found 
by  M.  Becquerel  to  proceed  from  uranium  and  some  allied  metals 
is  the  object  of  a  recent  inquiry  by  Sir  William  Crookes,  who 
points  out  in  a  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
January  16,  that  the  energy  of  such  radiation  must  come  from 
some  hitherto  unsuspected  source.  What  keeps  up  the  rays? 
Roentgen  rays  can  not  be  produced  unless  a  vacuum-tube  be  ex- 
cited by  an  electric  coil  ;  ordinary  light  rays  require  some  source 
of  heat  to  maintain  the  luminous  body  in  incandescence ;  yet 
these  invisible  photographic  rays  proceed  continuously  from  ura- 
nium compounds — apparently  with  no  expenditure  of  energy  to 
maintain  them.  This  seems  contrary  to  all  received  scientific 
ideas.  Sir  William  suggests  that  these  metals  may  possibly  act 
like  molecular  filters,  allowing  certain  slow-moving  atmospheric 
molecules  to  pass  and  stopping  the  quicker  ones,  whose  arrested 
motion  would  then  become  the  source  of  the  energy  that  reappears 
as  "Becquerel  "  radiation. 


The  Sounds  Of  the  Vowels.— "I  >r.  Marage  proves," 
says  Cosmos  (Paris,  March  2?),  "that  the  vowels  have  two  ori- 
gins, the  vibration  of  the  air  and  the  movement  of  the  air,  and 
he  deduces  the  following  consequences  :  i.  The  vocable  does  not 
make  the  vowel,  but  indicates  its  degree  of  purity.  2.  If  the 
supralaryngeal  resonators  remain  constant  there  are  as  many 
vowels  as  there  are  laryngeal  notes,  and  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  vowel,  we  must  at  each  note  alter  the  form  of  the  resonators; 
the  number  of  vowels  is  thus  very  considerable,  but  to  have  pure 
vowels  we  must  use  only  the  notes  common  to  all  the  registers. 
3.  In  the  notes  below  do*,  the  natural  resonators  are  in  unison 
with  the  laryngeal  note,  and  we  distinguish  only  the  one  note, 
varying  between  a  vaguely  defined  ()  and  A.  4.  We  may  apply 
mathematics  to  the  formation  of  the  synthetic  vowels  and  thus 
determine  the  physical  conditions  necessary  to  produce  a  pure 
vowel." — Translation  made- for  Thb  Litkkaky  DIGEST. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

.\  German  Investigator  states,  Recording;  to  The  Electrical  Review,  that 
experiments  with  .1  totally  color-blind   person  show  thai  a  color-blind  eve 

may  be  very  sensitive  to  Roentgen  ravs.  Savsthat  journal  :  "The  rays  ap- 
peared of  a  nearly  blinding  intensity  U>  the  subject  tested,  while  they  were 
only  faintly  luminous  to  the  ordinary  eve  a  number  of.  experiments  were 
made  to  test  whether  the  rods  or  th<  the  retina  were  the  sensitive 

organs  In  the  case  of  ravs.  The  results  showed  that  the  rods  are  more  sen- 
sitive than  the  cones,  ait  ho  the  latter  also  perceive  the  rays  to  s  leai 

tent,  as  [s  proved  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  yellow  spot,  winch  contains 
no  to,  Is.  Intel  est  in  this  wonderful  and  beautiful  discovery  by  Roentgen 
continues  unabated  it)  scientific  circles,  and  many  mysterious  things  about 

■  still  the  subject  of  experiment  and  study," 

□amended  by  1  !>,•  Electrical  World  (March  it)  that  electrical 
people  "take  their  own  medicine"  by  using  electric   vehicles  more  than 

they  do  at  present.  It  says:  "We  know  of  but  one  president  of  a  local 
lighting  Company  who  has  an  automobile,   vet  it  would    seem    obvious    that 

many  such  1  might,  by  setting  the  fashion  In  their  own 

stimulate  greatly  the  consumption  of  juice.1    We  know  of  but  one  elec- 

lupply  or  manufacturing  company  that  handles  its  materials  w 

sutomobile  delivery  wagon.    There  may  be  others,  but  they  are  doubtless 
nely  few  and  far  between.    Vet  here  surely  is  the  chance  by  example 
snd  positive  demonstration  t<>  belpalong  the  speedy  coming  <>f  the  new 
Industry  fr.mi   which  electricity    is  to  derive  an  enormous  development. 
ournals  may  push  these  things  on  public  attention ;  but  the  stim- 
ulus needed  is  the  example  of  the  whole  electrical   fraternitv  itself  going  in 
for  automobiles.     In  the  mean  time,  the  manufacturers  of  these  vehicles  do 
■    in. an  an  v  lac  k  of  01  dels.  " 
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THE    NEW    DOGMA  OF  THE    DIVINITY   OF 
CHRIST. 

THE  "new  theology  "  is  charged  with  being-  of  a  negative  and 
destructive  rather  than  positive  ami  reconstructive  charac- 
ter. In  recent  years  attempts  to  change  this  have  been  made. 
Probably  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  attempts  is  found  in  the 
Dogmatik,  by  Professor  Dr.  Kaftan,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
recognized  on  all  hands  as  one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the 
new  liberal  Ritschl  school.  As  a  sample  of  his  reconstructive 
work  we  condense  from  his  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  It  can  be  properly  understood  by  noticing  not 
only  what  statements  are  made  but  also  what  things  are  omitted. 
His  thought  is  as  follows  : 

First  of  all  it  is  important  to  note  wherein  Jesus  Christ  differs 
from  all  other  beings.  This  characteristic  difference  consists  in 
this,  that  Jesus  is  the  most  perfect  revelation  of  God;  He  Him- 
self, in  His  human  and  historical  personal  life,  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  life  of  God.  We  must  think  God  such  as  Christ  is. 
But  when  we  make  this  confession,  we  think  of  Christ  not  as  a 
person  estranged  from  the  development  of  history,  but  as  a  pres- 
ent, living,  and  exalted  Lord.  But  this  is  none  other  than  the 
Christ  of  history.  The  exalted  Christ  differs  from  the  historical 
solely  in  this,  that  the  latter  has  entered  into  the  manner  of  being 
and  into  participation  in  the  glory  of  God.  But  the  spiritual  con- 
tent of  His  life  in  the  exaltation  is  none  other  than  that  of  the 
picture  of  His  life  as  portrayed  to  us  in  the  Gospel. 

In  this  way  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Gospel  proclamation  to 
describe  how  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  a  Divine  life,  altho  in 
human  form.  Such  a  task  can  be  undertaken  only  with  the  as- 
sistance of  analogous  cases.  Such  we  find  is  the  relation  of  ordi- 
nary men  to  heroes.  Certain  it  is  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  good  deal 
more  to  the  church  than  a  hero  can  be  ;  but  the  lesser  thing  will 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  understanding  of  the  higher.  A  study  of 
the  career  of  intellectual  heroes  shows  that  mankind  is  indebted 
to  them  for  progress  in  that  particular  in  which  their  individual 
development  rises  above  the  grasp  of  other  men.  In  exactly  the 
same  manner  the  personal  life  of  Jesus  remains  a  secret  just  in 
that  very  relation  in  which  it  has  influenced  men  the  most, 
namely,  in  His  relation  to  His  Father.  Of  this  we  can  say  noth- 
ing more  than  to  state  the  fact  that  He  is  one  with  God,  and  that 
this  unity  with  God  is  the  hidden  source  of  His  entire  activity. 
We  see  this  unity  with  the  Father  indirectly  in  His  work,  but  we 
can  not  analyze  it  to  ourselves  intelligently.  It  is  something 
much  higher  than  even  the  highest  communion  with  God  ever 
experienced  by  a  human  being.  We  can  at  best  indicate  only  the 
point  in  Jesus's  spiritual  nature  where  this  unity  is  effected.  It 
lies  in  His  self-consciousness,  in  the  innermost  world  of  His 
activity.  Jesus  never  recognized  Himself  as  an  intellectual 
(geistige)  personality,  except  in  connection  with  God  ;  this  con- 
sciousness was  the  person-constituting  element  in  His  life.  This 
unconsciousness  was  not  always  present  to  Him  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  clearness,  but  it  never  was  lacking;  and  His  development 
must  not  be  represented  as  a  gradual  acquisition  of  such  a  con- 
sciousness from  sources  without  Himself,  but  only  as  the  devel- 
opment of  a  possession  that  was  originally  His  own,  altho  in 
embryonic  form  and  strength  originally. 

Again,  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  His  huma.n  personal  life  be- 
comes evident  to  us  in  His  relations  to  the  world  and  to  mankind. 
Here  we  see  that  His  will  and  His  works  are  identical  with  the 
will  and  the  workings  of  God.  He  has  established  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  sinner  with  his  God  and  has  founded  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  These  two  things  can  not  be  the  work  of  a  human  being, 
but  they  can  be  realized  by  us  only  if  God's  activity  is  displayed 
in  us.  It  is  accordingly  impossible  to  take  part  in  these  gifts 
without  having  recognized  God  in  Christ.  In  the  distribution  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  His  work  shows  itself  to  be  of  a  Divine 
character,  because  the  conscience  of  man  finds  peace  and  faith  in 
this  forgiveness.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
the  Divine  element  exhibits  itself  in  this,  that  it  transmits  to  men 
who  join  this  kingdom  the  highest  of  good,  namely,  participation 


in  the  spirit  and  life  of  God.      That  Jesus  has  accomplished  these 
two  tilings  is  undoubted. 

In  judging  of  the  novelty  presented  by  these  propositions  of 
Kafton,  a  friendly  critic,  Pastor  Erich  Foerster,  says: 

The  theologian  will  at  once  recognize  the  fact  that  this  entire 
Christology  is  erected  upon  a  different  foundation  from  that  which 
has  been  currently  taught  in  the  churches.  In  the  latter,  the 
leading  thought  had  been  that  in  Christ  the  Divine  and  the  human 
natures  had  been  combined  into  a  unity  of  person,  and  th«reby 
the  possibility  for  the  salvation  of  man  had  been  created.  This 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  Christ  as  the  necessary  basis  for 
His  work  is  no  longer  recognized  by  the  new  theology.  In 
Kafton's  system,  the  main  thought  is  the  personality  of  the  his- 
torical Christ,  who  is  in  this  personality  the  highest  revelation  of 
God.  —  Translation  ?nade  j or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  GERMS   OF   A  GREATER    RELIGION. 

THE  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Mills,  in  a  recent  magazine  article, 
has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  his  idea  of  the 
religion  to  prevail  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  Hindu  concep- 
tion of  God  as  a  part  of  nature,  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  idea 
that  He  is  apart  from  nature  and  is  working  outside  of  it,  are 
caricatures,  Mr.  Mills  says,  of  the  idea  of  God  that  is  now  taking 
hold  of  the  minds  of  all  advanced  thinkers.  Of  this  he  goes  on 
to  say  (in  The  Metaphysical  Magazine,  April)  : 

"We  have  enlarged  our  conception  of  God  until,  when  we  use 
the  term  God  to-day,  we  mean  neither  the  magnified  man  of  the 
Jew  nor  the  nature  of  the  Pantheist,  but  both  of  these  and  a 
greater  idea  than  either  merged  together.  And  when  we  speak 
of  man  we  have  larger  thoughts  than  any  people  who  preceded 
us.  Take  the  Hindu  religion  :  it  despises  man  as  man,  sees  no 
glory  in  him.  It  divides  the  race  up  into  castes,  in  which  one 
man  has  the  right  to  despise  another.  •  Take  the  Jewish  religion  : 
it  had  some  idea  of  brotherhood,  but  it  was  like  the  brotherhood 
of  our  secret  societies  of  to-day  ;  it  included  a  few  people  bound 
together  in  one  nation,  and  it  regarded  everybody  outside  of  that 
bond  as  ignorant  of  God  and  morality.  When  we  come  to  the 
Christian,  we  have  something  larger  than  a  national  bond,  people 
of  all  nations  were  taken  into  fellowship.  But  it  was  still  a 
brotherhood  only  of  those  who  came  in,  and  the  people  outside 
were  not  regarded  as  children  of  God  or  in  any  real  sense  as 
brothers  and  sisters  one  of  another.  The  new  religion  of  which 
we  are  spelling  out  the  words  to-day  is  something  larger  and 
grander ;  it  will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a  brotherhood 
of  all  men,  in  the  closest  and  holiest  bond,  as  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Eternal  Living  God." 

Mr.  Mills  quotes  a  passage  from  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  point- 
ing out  the  unity  in  nature.  Science,  he  reminds  us,  has  again 
and  again  demonstrated  this  unity  in  its  numerous  discoveries 
and  inventions  during  the  last  hundred  years.  In  fact,  the  whole 
system  of  science  has  been  created  out  of  this  idea  of  unity,  and 
it  has  in  turn  taught  us  a  new  philosophy  and  a  new  theology,  and 
is  now  teaching  us  a  new  religion,  whose  first  clear  notes  were 
heard  from  Emerson,  Whitman,  and  Mazzani.     To  quote  again  : 

"  Listen  !  here  is  the  '  new  term  '  !  Here  is  the  fulcrum  on  which 
we  may  plant  our  levers  and  move  the  world.  Evolution,  devel- 
opment, growth,  progress — the  most  glorious  word  of  all  revela- 
tion. It  accounts  for  all  facts;  it  delivers  us  from  all  our  short- 
comings; it  inspires  us  to  match  the  unlimited  future." 

This  new  term  of  the  greater  religion,  Mr.  Mills  tells  us,  in  the 
first  place  undoes  the  idea  of  an  extraneous  God,  a  Creator  who 
made  something  out  of  nothing.  We  are  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  "created  beings"  in  the  old  sense  of  the  phrase;  we  are 
simply  the  progressive  expression  of  God.  This  new  term  has 
also  done  away  with  the  idea  that  nature  is  unholy.  Further, 
Mr.  Mills  says,  this  conception  of  "progress"  as  the  spirit  that 
quickens  the  universe  destroys  the  theory  that  there  has  been  in 
the  past  an  expression  of  ultimate  authority.  There  never  was  a 
book  written  and  there  never  will  be  one,  he  holds,  that  as  an. 
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expression  of  authority  will  be  adequate  for  any  but  its  own  time. 
Man  does  not  need  a  Bible  written  once  for  all ;  he  has  a  continu- 
ous revelation,  including  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and  add- 
ing greater  a  er  information.     As  Emerson     i 

it  of  the  Hoiv  Ghost 

■ 

God  is  writing    His    Bible  in  the   progressive  development  of 
the  human  race.      The  idea  of  an  authoritative  book,  given  to  men 
.  I,  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see  ami  a  heart  to  live   in   the  twentieth 
ry. 
Mr.  Mills  thinks  the  same  thing  is  true  concerning  man.     We 
irts  <>:'  Messiahs  in  the  past,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  have  more,  simply  because  the  human  race  is  yet  so  child- 
tat  it  can  not  or  will  not  arouse  itself  to  lay  hold  directly 

Mr.  Mills  declares  that  as  man  progresses  he  discovers  that  the 
golden  age  is  not  in  the  past  but  in  the  future.  We  used  to  think 
that  God  made  man  upright,  and  he  has  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions to  degrade  himself.  But  we  have  at  last  learned  that  man 
started  on  his  all-fours,  and  that  it  has  taken  him  a  long  time  to 
stand  upright.  Eating  of  the  "Tree  of  Knowledge,"  instead  of 
being  a  curse,  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  race. 

We  have  had  pantheism,  polytheism,  and  monotheism,  he  con- 
tinues, and  at  last  we  have  arrived  at  unitheism.  Science  an- 
swers the  question  "Before  anything  was  what  was  there?"  with 
the  word  development,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  things.  Some 
people  are  afraid  of  losing  the  personality  of  God  with  this  latest 
conception  of  Him  ;  you  might  as  well  be  afraid  of  growing  up; 
if  we  lose  it  there  is  something  better.  Nothing  nobler  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  conception  of  God  as  Father  has  yet  entered 
the  human  mind  ;  but  if  that  conception  is  lost,  Mr.  Mills  assures 
us,  a  larger  and  grander  thought  will  take  its  place. 

There  are  two  great  doctrines,  he  says,  involved  in  this  idea  of 
unitheism.  The  one  is  that  the  germ  as  far  back  as  it  can  be 
traced  shows  the  purpose  and  course  it  means  to  pursue  ;  and  the 
other  is  that  environment  was  not  created  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual,  but  that  it  forms  the  individual.  In  other  words, 
light  was  not  made  that  my  eye  might  see,  but  my  eyes  came  into 
existence  because  there  was  light.  All  things  are  made  to  fit  into 
one  another.  Unity  expresses  it.  Such  a  thought,  says  Mr. 
Mills,  gives  a  limitless  horizon  with  a  mightier  God  than  the 
ancients  knew. 

ther  still,  he  argues,  this  grand   idea  glorifies  humanity  in 

oodnesa.     The  reason  we  are  good  is  not  that  we  wish  to  go 

to  heaven  or  avoid  hell  ;  it  is  because  we  are  men,  we  are  revela- 

'  rod.     The  best  we  know  of  God  is  what  we  see  in  men  — 

not  in  the  exceptionally  good  man,  but  in  all  men.     This  idea  is 

ly  different  from  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity. 

,  idea,  the  writer  continues,  is  also  the  creator  of  rational 

BSta  the  essential  unity  of  Hie  and  of  love,  for  the 

of   faith,  hope,  and   love   is  hidden  at  heart  of  all 

Mr.  Mills  believes  it  is  the  mission  of  America  to  inaugurate 
this  new  religion.      In  fact,  she  has  already  done  it.      He  wi 

"  More  of  it  has  been  created  in  the  past  six  months  than  in  any 

six  months  of  the  world's  history.      We  '  prang  from  a  nation  asleep 

v  to  be  t:  '    the  world  '      We  awoke  from 

m  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  the  question  to 

tnd   that   God   knows 
!    that   mankind  was 

We  awol  ■  ifixial  sacrific  i 

the   f  tion    in    history,  for   the  relief   of   the  op 

rj  m  a  month  ?     Did  it  all  grow 

It  had   its  roots  in  eternity,  and   had  been   growing 

until  we  v- ■•  .  shock  that  waked  us  to  our  duty. 

i. in  you  think  ,    you  are  nobler 
to  be.      Yoi>  are  infinitely  more 


religious  than  the  prophets  of  antiquity.  Wake  up  to  the  religion 
of  to-day  !  Love,  brotherhood,  hope,  all  good  things,  have  been 
growing,  growing,  and  some  of  these  days  there  will  dawn  a 
morning  when  the  electric  shock  will  run  around  the  world  and 
man  will  look  into  the  face  of  man,  and  will  say,  'Brother!'  Then 
we  shall  have  found  God,  and  our  new  and  greater  religion  will 
have  been  established  upon  earth,  to  remain  until  it  shall  be  sup- 
plemented by  one  greater  still,  which  it  hath  not  yet  entered  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive." 


DECLINE   OF    RELIGION    IN    THE    RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 

A  RECENT  fast-day  proclamation  of  Governor  Rollins,  of 
New  Hampshire,  has  furnished  an  interesting  and  fruitful 
theme  of  discussion  for  the  religious  journals  of  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations.    The  proclamation  reads  as  follows  : 

"This  custom  [fast  day]  was  inaugurated  at  a  time  when  all 
the  people  of  our  State  placed  their  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  believed  firmly  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  A 
goodly  number  of  0U1  people  still  hold  this  belief,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  and  will  assemble,  as  their  ancestors  have  for  generations. 
to  invoke  the  Deity.  The  decline  of  the  Christian  religion,  par- 
ticularly in  our  rural  communities,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
times,  and  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  it.  No  matter  what 
our  belief  may  be  in  religious  matters,  every  good  citizen  knows 
that  when  the  restraining  influences  of  religion  are  withdrawn 
from  a  community,  its  decay,  moral,  mental,  and  financial,  is 
swift  and  sure.  To  me  this  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of 
the  fundamental  truth  of  Christianity. 

"  I  suggest  that,  as  far  as  possible,  on  fast-day  union  meetings 
be  held,  made  up  of  all  shades  of  belief,  including  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  our  State,  and  that  in  your  prayers  and 
other  devotions,  and  in  your  mutual  counsels,  you  remember  and 
consider  the  problem  of  the  condition  of  religion  in  the  rural  com- 
munities. There  are  towns  where  no  church  bell  sends  forth  its 
solemn  call  from  January  to  January;  there  are  villages  where 
children  grow  to  manhood  unchristened  ;  there  are  communities 
where  the  dead  are  laid  away  without  the  benison  of  the  name  of 
the  Christ,  and  where  marriages  are  solemnized  only  by  justices 
of  the  peace. 

"This  is  a  matter  worthy  of  your  thoughtful  consideration,  citi- 
zens of  New  Hampshire.  It  does  not  augur  well  for  the  future. 
You  can  afford  to  devote  one  day  in  the  year  to  your  fellow  men  — 
to  work  and  thought  and  prayer  for  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children." 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  issuance  of  this  proclamation,  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of  Boston,  in  the  course  of  a  sermon 
commending  the  attitude  which  the  chief  executive  of  New  Hamp- 
shire had  taken  upon  the  matter,  declared  that  one  of  the  presi- 
ding elders  of  the  church  had  written  to  the  governor  to  tell  him 
that  there  were  fifty-five  towns  in  New  Hampshire  that  had  been 
twelve  months  without  any  general  religious  revival.  In  urging 
the  need  of  religious  work  in  New  Hampshire,  this  minister  said  : 
"  Christian  ministers  found  that  among  the  towns  of  New  England 
there  were  boys  and  girls  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
had  never  heard  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  speak.  At  a  convention 
attended  by  many  different  denominations  and  held  at  Old 
Orchard,  Me.,  I  heard  urgent  appeals  for  missionaries  to  be  sent 
into  Darren  fields  in  the  New  England  States." 

It  is  planned  to  observe  the  season  of  fast  day  in  New  Hamp- 
shire '.his  year  by  holding  a  number  of  union  services  throughout 
the  State.  In  suggesting  these,  Governor  Rollins  savs  "I  have 
written  this  proclamation  because  I  fear  serious  trouble  in  the 
State.  I  found  our  farming  population  falling  away  from  the  old 
faith,  and  our  young  people  growing  up  without  religion." 

The  Boston  Herald  sent  out  an  inquiry  to  a  large  number  of 
ministers  and   prominent  laymen    in   New    Hampshire  in   n 
to   the   proclamation,  and   in   its  issue  of   April  ;  it  reprinted  the 

1  substantially  agreeing  with  the  statements  therein. 

They  also  agree  in  substance  with   the  statements  concerning  re- 
ligious conditions  in  New  England  made   by  President    Hyde,  of 

Bowdoin  College,  in  a  a  irticle  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 

with  articles  of  the  same  tenor  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
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and  the  New  York  Evangelist  at  a  later  date,  the  substance  of 
which  was  presented  m  the  pages  of  The  Literary  Digi  si  . 

In  an  editorial  comment  on  the  proclamation,  Ziori s  Herald 
(Meth.  Episc,  Boston)  says: 

"There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  selecting  New  Hampshire  as 
ial   illustration  of  religious   declension.     It  is  equally  and 
of  the  other  New   England  States.      The  writer  has 
I  as  pastor  in  three  of  them,  has  critically  studied  the  situa- 
tion  for    twenty    years,  and  writes   therefore   from    personal    and 
cal  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  conditions.      The  rural  sec- 
tions of  New    England  are   fast    becoming   missionary  ground. 
The  causes  are  many,  but  chief  among  them  have  been  the  de- 
generacy in  the  native  population,  the  introduction  of  a  large  for- 
eign element,  and  the  rivalry  of  churches  in  an  effort  to  magnify 
denominational  ism. ': 

The  Congregationalist  refers  to  the  subject  as  follows  : 

"There  is  evidence  enough  that  in  many  a  country  village  and 
hamlet  there  is  not  only  much  lack  of  true  religion  but  also  much 
actual  vice.  Where  people  are  so  few  and  therefore  so  mutually 
dependent  for  society,  a  feeling  easily  grows  up  that  they  can  not 
afford  to  be  too  strict  with  one  another  in  insisting  upon  the  high- 
est moral  standards,  and  strongly  suspected,  or  even  known, 
transgressors  are  not  frowned  upon  as  they  ought  to  be.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  such  districts  faith- 
ful Christian  effort  usually  wins  large,  and  often  speedy,  re- 
wards. The  very  lack  of  social  interests  makes  religious  gather- 
ings attractive  to  many  who  in  cities  would  not  attend  them. 
And  the  power  of  faith,  prayer,  and  holy  living  is  as  mighty  in 
the  country  as  anywhere  else.  Governor  Rollins's  declaration 
ought  to  stimulate  religious  effort  afresh  throughout  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  undoubtedly  it  will." 

The  Journal  and  Messenger  (Baptist,  Cincinnati)  sees  some 
reasons  why  the  conditions  of  which  Governor  Rollins  complains 
are  more  noticeable  in  New  Hampshire  than  in  some  other  States. 
The  mountains  are  high  and  the  valleys  narrow,  it  says,  and  the 
little  communities  are  quite  isolated  from  each  other.  "The  soil 
usually  is  poor,  and  the  more  enterprising  of  the  people  are  quite 
sure  to  migrate  and  leave  behind  those  who  can  not  well  get  away, 
and  they  are  quite  as  sure  to  be  poor.  Consequently  since  the 
industries  have  been  concentrated  into  the  cities,  the  people  in 
the  country  districts  are  hardly  able  to  support  a  minister."  Yet 
after  allowing  for  all  this,  it  adds  : 

"And  what  is  true  in  New  Hampshire  is  becoming  a  tendency 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  is  threat- 
ening Ohio,  Indiana,  and  the  farther  West.  The  first  settlers  of 
all  this  country  were,  for  the  most  part,  farmers.  They  scattered 
along  the  'bottoms,  and  over  the  prairies,  and,  being  usually 
young  people,  with  little  families  or  no  families,  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  being  all  in  nearly  the  same  financial  condition,  they 
easily  assimilated,  or  found  their  complements,  socially  and  re- 
ligiously. Soon,  they  organized  churches  and  erected  meeting- 
houses suitable  to  the  times  and  to  their  then  needs,  quite  com- 
monly in  a  wood  or  a  grove,  sheltered  from  the  storms,  and 
accessible  by  teams.  They  did  not  care  to  go  into  the  villages, 
even  if  villages  had  an  existence,  and  certainly  would  not  go  into 
a  city  where  custom  required  better  equipage,  better  clothing, 
and  more  circumspection  in  manner  than  were  expected  in  the 
meeting-house  in  the  woods.  Naturally  enough,  these  people  did 
not  notice  nor  provide  against  the  great  change  which  was  sure 
to  come,  and  for  which  even  they  themselves  hoped  when  their 
condition  should  be  bettered — a  thing  toward  which  they  were  all 
aiming." 

The  Universalis?  Leader  (Boston)  expresses  its  opinion  on  the 
subject  in  the  following  language  : 

"The  facts  of  the  governor  are  unquestioned  in  the  average 
towns  ;  there  are  many  people  who  do  not  now  interest  themselves 
in  churches,  and  that  was  the  old  standard  of  judgment  as  to  re- 
ligious interest.  The  standard  has  shifted  in  some  measure,  and 
a  people  may  be  religious  and  yet  not  churchly  in  the  old  sense. 
People  once  got  their  religion  only  from  the  pulpit,  and  they  took 
it  in  bulk.  Now  they  get  their  religious  thought  and  feeling  in 
many  ways.     Hardly  a  book  is  published  that  does  not  directly 


OT  indirectly  'preach.'  It  is  a  newspaper  of  very  little  enterprise 
that  does  not  have  its  column  ot  religious  thought,  and  when' 
there  used  to  be  one  newspaper  there  are  now  thousands.  And  it 
does  doI  appear  out  of  place  when  a  heavy  theological  article  or  a 
deeply  spiritual  poem  appears  in  the  popular  magazine.  People 
are  no  longer  afraid  of  religion  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  and  its 
on  is  no  longer  in  a  suppressed  voice.  In  a  thousand  ways 
religion  is  being  taught  to-day,  where  once  it  was  confined  to  the 
pulpit.  So  if  it  were  possible  to  weigh  religious  interest  it  might 
be,  that  the  present  would  tip  the  balance  against  the  past.  Bu1 
this  is  in  the  average  community.  The  exceptional  exists  in  New 
Hampshire  as  in  other  States;  towns  where  religious  services  are 
never  held." 

The  Sacred  //far/  Review  (Roman  Catholic,  Boston)  quotes 
the  proclamation  in  full  and  then  proceeds  to  say  : 

"Deplorable,  however,  as  is  the  Protestant  decadence  which 
the  New  Hampshire  magistrate  outlines  in  the  estimation  of  all 
right-minded  persons.  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  the  actual 
condition  ©f  Protestant  New  England  is  not  surprising.  The  sur- 
prise would  be  if  that  condition  were  other  than  it  really  is.  When 
ministers  no  longer  preach  the  Gospel,  but  turn  their  pulpits  into 
political  rostrums  or  make  the  latest  sensational  happening  the 
theme  of  their  Sunday  'sermon,'  when  faith  in  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Trinity,  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  eternal  punishment  for  mortal  sin  that  is  not 
atoned  for,  and  other  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
no  longer  enunciated  in  Protestant  pulpits,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ridiculed  and  denied  in  the  interests  of  higher  criticism,  agnos- 
ticism, etc.,  it  would  be  truly  miraculous  if  the  consequence  were 
not  just  such  a  condition  of  things  as  Governor  Rollins  describes 
and  deplores.  The  governor  himself  hit  the  nail  pretty  squarely 
on  the  head  last  Saturday  when,  in  an  interview,  he  said  that  he 
considered  the  fact  that  few  Protestant  ministers  nowadays  preach 
dogmatic  sermons  largely  accountable  for  the  religious  decadence 
that  pervades  Protestant  New  England." 


EUROPEAN    COMMENT  ON    "AMERICANISM." 

AMERICAN  church  affairs  are  so  nearly  a  terra  incognita  to 
continental  periodicals  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
have  practically  nothing  to  say  on  the  Vatican's  condemnation  of 
what  has  been  termed  "Americanism."  The  movement  headed 
by  Professor  Schell  of  Germany  (see  Literary  Digest,  April  i), 
also  condemned  by  the  Pope,  is  on  lines  so  nearly  parallel  to 
what  is  called  "Americanism  "  that  the  comment  on  one  move- 
ment is  substantially  comment  on  the  other.  Such  leading  Cath- 
olic papers  of  Germany  as  the  Berlin  German/a  and  the  Cologne 
Volkszeitung,  which  for  perhaps  two  years  had  been  defending 
the  liberal  trend  of  which  Schell  was  the  exponent,  are  now  silent, 
doing  nothing  but  reporting  the  submission  of  the  Wiirzburg 
priest.  Some  other  Catholic  papers,  however,  give  expression  to 
rebellious  feelings.  One  of  these  is  the  Strassburg  Post,  which 
is  an  official  paper,  and  in  which  a  writer  professing  to  be  a  Cath- 
olic priest  anonymously  says  : 

"Professor  Schell's  books  are  just  what  our  times  need.  For 
me  he  was  a  prophet  sent  of  God  with  the  rich  blessing  of  true 
Christianity,  who  was  heralding  a  better  and  higher  type  of  Cath- 
olicism for  the  incoming  twentieth  century,  upholding  the  banner 
of  Christian  truth.  Schell  does  not  treat  the  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity as  does  the  Index  Congregation,  but  he  went  down  into  the 
arena  of  life  with  them  and  contended  with  them  openly  with  the 
weapons  of  the  spirit.  To  remove  objectionable  views  by  voice 
of  authority  is  easy;  but  it  is  neither  wise  nor  honorable.  The 
opposition  to  Schell  is  the  product  of  Jesuitic  intrigue  and  auto- 
cratic power. " 

Probably  the  most  pronounced  expression  of  an  official  church 
paper  on  "Americanism"  is  found  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica  of 
Rome,  in  the  issue  of  the  18th  ult.,  in  which  a  long  article  dis- 
cusses the  genius  and  character  of  the  "new  idea  "  as  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  interests  of  the  Catholic  faith.     From  among  the 
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many  interesting  statements  of  this  paper  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 

"To  be  condemned,  for  instance,  is  the  tendency  of  lauding  the 
American  Constitution  and  government  system  as  the  highest 
ideal  of  Btatesmanscrait  which  should  be  imitated  and  copied  by 
other  nations;  and  none  the  less  to  be  condemned  is  the  custom 
I  ming  that  the  relation  between  state  and  church  as  it  exists 
in  America  is  to  be  a  model  for  other  lands,  and  that  state  and 
church  should  always  be  separated.  The  ideal,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  Leo  XIII..  is  that  state  and  church  should  go  hand- 
in-hand.  Another  mistake  of  Americanism  consists  in  this,  that 
the  republican  form  of  government  is  lauded  as  that  form  which 
is  most  satisfactory  to  the  church  and  has  grown  out  of  her  prin- 
ciples, or  to  teach  that  the  principle  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
fraternity  is  preached  by  the  church." 

In  this  same  article  we  are  informed  that  the  great  political 
papers  of  Italy,  such  as  L' Italia,  La    Tribuna,  L'Opinione,  La 

Capitole ,  and  others  are  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  in  their  ad- 
vocacy of  "Americanism  "  ;  but  this  condition  of  affairs  is  declared 
by  the  Civilta  as  good  evidence  that  the  tendency  of  thought  is 
injurious  to  Rome's  best  interests 

The  Protestant  papers  have  views  of  their  own  on  this  phase  of 
modern  Roman  Catholicism.     The  Rundschau,  of  Berlin,  writes  : 

"It  is  an  illusion  to  think  that  fidelity  to  the  Church  of  Rome  is 
consistent  with  fidelity  to  objective  and  scientific  research.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  the  present  day  is  substantially  the 
same  in  spirit,  trend,  and  tendency  as  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  experience  of  Professor  Schell  is 
only  another  indication  that  harmony  or  union  between  the  church 
and  modern  scholarship  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  There  is  no 
reason  to  lament  over  the  retraction  of  Schell,  as  only  a  complete 
break  with  Rome  is  consistent  with  a  good  German  conscience 
and  the  canons  of  exact  scholarship." 

The  Kreuz-Zeitung,  perhaps  the  most  influential  among  the 
conservative  political  papers  of  Germany,  says  : 

"We  never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  Professor  Schell  would 
submit  to  the  church.  It  is  only  too  decidedly  taught  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  that  men  of  science  are  not  able  in  the  long  run 
to  maintain  their  independence  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Only 
the  possession  of  that  faith  which  makes  them  strong  enough  to 
break  with  the  church  will  enable  them  to  consistently  carry  out 
the  principles  of  independent  thought." 

The  Wiirzburg  Diocesan-  HI  at  t  publishes  the  letter  in  which 
Schell  retracts,  in  which  he  states  that  since  the  Index  Congrega- 
tion had  condemned  four  of  his  books  he  "submits  to  this  con- 
demnation in  all  obedience  and  in  all  reverence,  as  is  suitable 
and  right."  The  same  paper  reports  that  Schell  is  about  to  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  Rome,  and  that  his  publisher  will  sell  the 
four  books  mentioned  only  to  non-Catholics. 

Alcide  Bbray  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect  in  the 
Journal des  Dtbats,  Paris: 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  origin  of  the  term  "Americanism." 

M.  Brunetiere,  on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  United  States. 
published  an  interesting  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monties, 
in  which  he  set  forth  that  Catholicism  in  the  United  States  has 
certain  features  of  its  own,  individual  enough  to  distinguish  them 
by  the  term  "Americanism."  One  must,  however,  distinguish 
between  two  different  tendencies,  the  harmless  Americanism  of 
Monsignor  Ireland,  which  seeks  to  make  the  church  more  popular 

by  a  modification  of  its  external  character,  and  the  Americanism 

which  aims  at  retaining  possible  dissenters  by  reforming  the 
church  in  accordance  with    the  ideas  of  the  age.      What  concerns 

Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  in  the  matter,  is  that  the  Pope's 
condemns  the  analogous  but  rather  more  accentuated  move 

of  a  small  group  of  Bavarian  ans,  headed  i> 

I   Wiirzburg  ami  Joseph  Muller.  both  of  whom,  tho 
they  do  :i"'  Contest   Catholic  dogmas,   demand  a  little   more  intel 
I  i'.r  'he  faithful.      They  point  out   that  the  I'rotcs 

■   in  conforming  to  the  spirit  of  th< 

the  controversy  was 

.iv  as  well  as  in  the  United  Si 


As  might  be  expected,  the  Pope  decided  against  the  reformers. 
Leo  XIII.  explains  that  the  church  is  one  and  indivisible;  that 
the  doctrine  of  faith  can  not  be  presented  to  the  faithful  in  the 
light  of  a  philosophical  system  capable  of  being  perfected  ;  that 
dogmas  once  declared  by  the  chinch  remain  in  perpetuity.  The 
Pope  has  not  addressed  himself  specially  to  the  Germans,  but  the 
fact  that  Schell 's  works  were  placed  on  the  Index  of  forbidden 
books  proves  that  their  doctrines  stand  condemned  en  bloc. 

The  writer  closes  his  article  as  follows  : 

"As  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  the  theologians 
whom  the  Holy  See  had  in  mind  have  taken  position  in  the  face 
of  the  disavowal.  Contrary  to  expectation,  they  have  not  pro- 
tested, as  one  would  have  expected  of  some  of  them.  Monsignor 
Ireland  hastened  to  address  a  letter  of  absolute  submission  to  the 
Pope,  Abbot  Klein,  the  French  translator  of  the  '  Life  of  Father 
Hecker,'  has  done  the  same,  and  withdrawn  his  book  from  the 
market.  At  Wiirzburg,  Schell  has  also  submitted,  tho  with  less 
alacrity.  During  a  first  discourse  before  the  university,  he 
seemed  to  plead  'extenuating circumstances, '  but  ultimately  made 
complete  apologies  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  the  university  church, 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  individual  sacrifices  for  the  main- 
tenance of  unity  in  the  church.  Looking  at  the  question  from  a 
general  point  of  view,  we  find  that,  as  in  the  time  of  Lamennais, 
the  Holy  See  has  rudely  hemmed  in  the  liberal  movement  in  the 
Catholic  church.  At  least,  unless  there  is  some  open  rebellion, 
peace  reigns  once  more  in  the  church,  and  these  late  discussions 
have  been  silenced.  Is  the  church  to  be  congratulated?  The 
future  only  will  tell." 

The  London  Weekly  Register  (Roman  Catholic),  in  comment- 
ing on  the  same  subject,  condemns  in  bitter  terms  those  who  have 
been  assailing  Father  Hecker  and  endeavoring  by  "false  quota- 
tions" to  prove  him  a  man  of  heretical  doctrine.  This  assault. 
says  The  Register,  had  its  climax  the  other  day  "when  a  so-called 
Catholic  newspaper  in  Rome  spoke  of  'the  Satanic  spirit  '  of  some 
of  'the  ungrateful  children  of  the  church  in  America,'  and  dared 
to  address  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Paul  the  invocation  :  '  Put  the 
mask  aside,  O  Monsignor  Ireland  ;  bow  down  before  the  Vicar  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  deny  the  blasphemous  theories  of  the  heretical 
sect  which  are  embodied  in  you.'"  The  Weekly  Register  then 
continues  : 

"Already  we  have  entered  our  protest  against  the  narrow  spirit 
and  the  darkened  understanding  which  have  given  rise  to  this 
bitter  controversy.  The  cynic  will  say  that  it  is  the  last  kick  of 
the  Latin  nations  for  the  maintenance  of  undivided  supremacy  in 
the  church.  We  ourselves  do  not  believe  that  the  writers  repre- 
sent the  national  minds  of  France  and  Italy  ;  they  do  not  repre- 
sent themselves.  Were  it  otherwise  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for  the 
cause  of  Catholicism,  which  can  only  gain  by  a  closer  alliance 
between  the  ideals  of  the  New  World  with  those  of  the  Old.  As 
the  English-speaking  race  becomes  more  Catholic,  it  will  naturally 
claim  to  be  heard  more  frequently  in  the  councils  of  the  papacy 
and  the  church.  In  claiming  to  be  heard,  it  is  but  claiming  its 
birthright." — Translations  made/or  The  Literary  Digest 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Ki-v    l   smith.  President  <>t  the  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  of 
England,  does  not  share  the  high  opinion  gem  rtained  regarding 

the  catechism  oi  the  Free  Churches,  [t  is  being  Introduced  into  some  of 
the  Sunday-schools  ol  bis  denomination,  and  he  baa  indicated  his  opinion 
that  until  i  lit- Conference  lias  approved  of  it,  this  should   not  be  doni 

Mul  expressed  the  opinion  thai  the  work  baa  little  real 
value,     ii.  &ays  it  Is  an  effort  made  by  a  number  of  clever  men  "too 
I  principles  upon  which  it  is  well  known  they  disa) 

Wrii  chiam  In  ///<•  Evangelist,  c.    I'   Mussey,  l>  D., 

argues  that  the  declaration  will  tend  directlya   >i    Indirectly  to  bring  all 

i.  Ilowahip.    He  mvs:  "Tlie  adoption  of 
:  fferent  churches  is  a  confession  of  brotherhood,  and  the 

mini's  it.      If  the-  I 

itherbood   before,  the  I  pting  it    brings  the  ch 

brotherhood.     Hut  thot  I   brotherhood  was  behind  the  de- 

nship,  when  th!-.  itionahip  takes  expres- 

sion Ii  ttechism    which  Is  virtually  a  confession  of  faith    it 

tsion  of   brotherhood     ami  the  oon> 
..in.it  [on  " 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE   SAMOAN    IMBROGLIO. 

EVENTS  have  followed  each  other  so  quickly  in  the  Samoan 
imbroglio  that  references  to  the  affair  in  the  foreign  papers 

before  us  appear  already  somewhat  out  of  date.  We  see  the  very 
German  papers  which  have  sooften  ridiculed  our  papers  for  accept- 
ing as  reliable  the  news  furnished  via  Hongkong,  London,  and 
Vancouver,  growing  quite  excited  because  an  American  com- 
mander is  supposed  to  have  insulted  Germany,  altho  the  informa- 
tion comes  from  the  same  doubtful  sources.  The  British  press, 
on  the  other  hand,  partly  deplores  that  America  and  Genua.1)- 


THE  TROUBLE  1^  SAMOA. 

Captain  Sturdie  (H.  M.  S.  Porpoise). 
Chief  Justice  Chamber?..  British  Consul  Maxse. 


should  be  unfriendly  to  each  other,  and  yet  is  pleased  that  Eng- 
land has  been  able  to  render  the  United  States  another  impor- 
tant service  by  siding  with  it  against  the  Germans.  Meanwhile, 
apparently  reliable  accounts  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  Samoa 
*re  coming  in  thick  and  fast.  It  appears  beyond  doubt  that 
Judge  Chambers  at  first  countenanced  the  election  of  Mataafa. 
In  a  letter  to  Moors,  an  American  partizan  of  Mataafa,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  following  effect : 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  busy  telling  the  people  that  Mataafa 
has  the  same  right  as  every  other  Samoan  to  aim  at  the  highest 
position.  Why  should  he  not  become  king  if  he  is  duly  elected  in 
accordance  with  customs  and  regulations  of  Samoa? 

Later,  Mr.  Chambers  explained  that  this  was  his  private  opin- 
ion only,  and  did  not  count.  Dr.  A.  Kramer,  who  was  at  Samoa 
during  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  writes  in  the  Globus  Braun- 
schweig that  no  one  has  ever  asserted  that  Mataafa  was  not  prop- 
erly elected,  and  that  no  white  men  would  have  been  in  danger  if 
the  natives  had  been  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  "How 
Chambers  could  veto  the  installation  of  Mataafa  on  Germany's 
account,"  he  says,  "when  the  Germans  told  him  that  they  did  not 
object  to  the  election,  is  hard  to  understand.  "  A  special  reporter 
of  the  Sydney  Herald,  upon  his  return,  expressed  himself  to  the 
following  effect  in  that  paper  : 

According  to  the  Berlin  Treaty,  as  published  in  the  Samoan 
language,  the  Samoans  may  choose  whom  they  please,  and  there 
is  no  rule  against  Mataafa.  Tanu.  who  is  only  a  boy,  left  the 
interview  to  his  henchman  Tamasese,  who  declared  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  promised  to  support  him,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Instead, 
they  advised  him  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  election,  as 
Mataafa  is  old  and  can  not  rule  long.  After  Mataafa's  death,  he 
(Tamasese)  should  have  the  support  of  the  Germans.  The  Eng- 
lish missionaries  naturally  wished  their  pupil  Tanu   to  become 


king,  but  they  did  not  agitate  for  him  as  much  as  did  the  Catholic 
French  missionaries  for  Mataafa. 

Consul  Rose  aroused  the  ire  of  the  English  and  Americans  by 
his  refusal  to  accept  their  interpretation  of  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
which  is  that  the  majority  rules.  He  did  this  in  every  case,  nota- 
bly when  Admiral  Kautz  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  Samoan 
language,  deposing  Mataafa  in  the  name  of  the  treaty  powers. 
Consul  Rose  immediately  issued  a  statement  that  he,  as  German 
representative,  had  no  part  in  it.  Consul  Rose  also  informed  the 
natives  whenever  Consul  Maxse,  the  British  representative, 
planned  an  attack  upon  them.  This  will  explain  some  of  the 
items  in  a  statement  of  the  Apia  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeitungy  a  statement  which  was  translated  into  English 
and  sent  to  the  English-American  papers,  but  ignored  by  most  of 
them.      It  runs,  in  the  main,  as  follows  ; 

The  Germans  received  no  notice  of  the  bombardment  about  to 
be  begun  by  the  British  and  American  ships.  Formal  notice  was 
sent  the  little  German  cruiser  Falke  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  its 
beginning.  It  is  a  wonder  that  nobody  was  hurt.  Vailele,  a  Ger- 
man plantation,  was  damaged,  and  a  shell  burst  dangerously  near 
the  school  of  the  French  mission,  which  was  full  of  children. 
Another  shell  aimed  beyond  Apia  burst  too  early,  and  one  of  its 
fragments  damaged  the  German  consulate.  During  the  opera- 
tions on  shore,  the  house  and  store  of  a  Frenchman,  whose  coun- 
try had  no  ship  there  to  protect  him,  were  plundered  by  the  Tanu 
men  in  the  presence  of  the  British  officers. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Auckland  Weekly  News  ad- 
mits that  the  Mataafa  men  interfered  with  no  whites,  but  that 
armed  interference  was  to  take  place  as  soon  as  the  Philadelphia 
arrived.      He  says  : 

"In  going  among  these  Mataafa  people,  and  receiving  hearty 
'falopas  ' — salutations — good-day,  and  other  greetings,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  are  rebels  or  that  they  are  a  dangerous 
force,  but  we  know  that  under  their  happy  childlike  exteriors 
there  is  hidden  a  certain  amount  of  savage  ferocity,  which  might 
show  itself  at  any  moment  in  a  sudden  attack  on  Apia,  or  in  any 
form  of  treacherous  and  savage  warfare 

"It  is  hoped  that  when  the  American  war-ship  arrives,  there 
will  be  an  attempt  at  disarming  Mataafa  and  his  warriors.  The 
Porpoise  fellows  do  not  want  the  German  ship  to  take  a  part  in 
this  work.  They  remember  somewhat  bitterly  that  when  the 
Falke  could  have  helped  to  prevent  the  war  she  would  not  move, 
and  that  when  British  and  American  lives  were  in  danger  she 
sent  no  help  ashore.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  any  of  the  Falke 
sailors  to  be  ashore  when  Porpoise  bluejackets  are  around,  for  the 
youthful  blues  are  spoiling  for  a  fight.  .  .  .  Seumanutafa,  and 
the  thousand  and  four  adherents  of  Malietoa  Tanu,  who  have 
been  robbed  and  beaten,  whose  houses  have  been  burned  and  prop- 
erty destroyed,  and  who  are  now  exiled  as  prisoners  in  strange 
districts,  because  they  were  loyal  to  their  king,  and  loyal  to  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  can  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  much  longer  be- 
cause a  rebel  like  Mataafa  was  able  to  bring  a  stronger  armed 
force  against  them,  and  because  the  treaty  powers  were  not  able 
to  uphold  the  decision  of  their  own  official." 

The  British  colonial  papers  do  not  deny  that  the  Samoans  do 
not  want  Tanu,  but  assert  that  this  is  of  little  moment  so  long  as 
the  Germans  are  prevented  from  exercising  authority  in  Samoa. 
On  this  point  the  Auckland  News  correspondent  expresses  him- 
self to  the  following  effect : 

The  Germans  themselves  acknowledge  that  the  tripartite  con- 
trol is  a  failure.  Hence  it  is  only  logical  that  they  should  support 
the  idea  of  British  rule,  for  German  rule  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  would  neither  benefit  the  natives  nor  the  whites. 
Moreover,  the  Germans  are  there  for  selfish  purposes  only,  while 
English  missionaries  are  there  solely  to  benefit  the  natives.  This 
alone  should  outweigh  any  German  claims. 

That  the  United  States  would  do  anything  else  than  support 
England  is  not  even  remotely  hinted.  There  is  in  the  same  paper 
a  description  of  the  means  by  which  the  Germans  obtained  their 
ascendency : 

"Previously  to  the  land  commission  in  1891,  Englishmen  owned 
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Anglo-Americans  276,000  acres,  Germans  135,122 
acres.  Since  the  land  commission  the  Germans  own  So, 000 
■  .  ;;, 000  acres,  Americans  19.000  acres,  other  nation- 
alities 5,oooacres.  The  reason  for  this  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween the  areas  claimed  and  actually  awarded  is  to  be  found  in 
lewhat  unscrupulous  conduct  of  the  German  Gov 
ernment  and  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  British  and  Ann 
governments.     The  Germans,  know  y  how  matters  stood, 

suggt.  !  the  agreement  relating  to  lands  which  ex- 

actly suited  themselves,  and  caused  much  loss  to  other  nati< 
ties.      For  one  clause  provided  that  no  land  in  which  a 

deposit  only  had  been    paid    should    be  grained.     This   lost  the 
country.      Another  clause  provided  that 
the  titles  to  all  lands  secured  J74  should  be  valid.     This 

gave  the  Germans  an  immense  advantage,  for  many  of  their 
titles  dated  just  Another  clause,  dealing  with  de- 

scriptions of  boundaries,  exactly  suited  the  Germans  and  hit  the 
British  owners. " 

There  is  little  doubt  throughout  the  British  empire  that  the 
lans  must  submit,  altho  some  papers  wish  that  there  were  less 
noise  about  the  affair. 

"The  matter  is  of  little  importance  to  Great  Britain,  but  we 
must  vigorously  support  American  claims,"  says  The  Spectator. 
The  St.  James' s  Gazette  remarks  : 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Americans  are  persuaded  that  Ger- 
many would  have  helped  Spain  against  her  if  she  could,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  in  the  United  States  to  suspect  German  adven- 
turersof  encouraging  the  Filipinos.  .  .  .  If  the  American  admiral 
is  right  in  applying  the  word  'incendiary  '  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  German  agent,  nothing  prevents  his  government  from  recall- 
ing him,  or  at  any  rate  from  sending  out  a  commissioner  to  keep 
him  in  order.  There  is  every  sign  that  it  is  prepared  to  take  this 
course,  and  also  to  join  with  England  and  the  United  States  in 
making  a  new,  and  a  better,  working  arrangement.  ...  A  divi- 
sion of  the  archipelago  is  the  only  alternative — and  it  would  be 
easily  arranged  if  Apia  were  not  the  only  good  harbor  in  the  group. 
The  real  Siimoan  question  is  the  question  who  is  to  have  Apia." 

The  Saturday  Review  admits  that  Germany  must  be  prevented, 
at  all  cost,  from  extending  her  power,  but  points  out  that  an  in- 
crease of  American  power  is  not  at  all  desirable  from  a  British 
point  of  view.  Samoa  must  be  given  to  Australia,  and  it  is  the 
moral  duty  of  England  to  see  to  it.  A  notable  exception  is  The 
Morning  Post ,  which  asserts  that  the  action  of  Admiral  Kautz 
and  his  coadjutors  can  not  be  justified,  and  gives  space  to  a  letter 
from  Captain  Roger  Turpie,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
who  says  that,  if  Great  Britain  acts  honorably,  she  must  leave  the 
Samoan  group  to  Germany. 

For  a  day  or  two.  the  German  press  was  very  much  wrought  up 
by  the  report  that  Admiral  Kant/,  had  offered  violence  to  the  lit- 
tle German  cruiser  Falke.     The  Tageblatt,  Berlin,  said  : 

"However  little  value  the  Samoan  Islands  may  have,  the  Ger- 
man Government  will  find  that  the  whole  nation  is  ready  to  sup- 
port vigorous  action  against  this  boundless  'cheek  '  of  the  Ameri- 
can-,.     If    anywhere,    the    good    old    German    saw   applies    here 
'Split  a  CO  e  of  wood  with  a  coarse  wedge.'" 

The  National'  iscke,  the  Kreuz-Zeitung,  the 

Kolnisch*  Zeitung,  even  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  echoed  tin. 
sentiment.  But  calmer  thought  prevailed.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  either  that  Admiral  Kautz  offered  or  that  the  captain  of  the 
German  ship  quietly  pocketed  an  insult  to  the  German  Bag,  and 

r<-rman  papers  turn  upon  England  as  the  real  culprit.      "The 

Government  had  1  instruct   its  :■ 

he  Zeitung;  "it  was  Cap- 

■ 

00  that  Germany  should  be  held  responsi- 

during  the  bombardment,  the   Staats- 

1   Zeitun  that  it  is  very  much  like  the  decision  of 

<•.    who  mulcted   a  Jew   in    the 
.:so   the    Jew   dodged    the 


stones  flung  at  him.     Most  German  papers  suspect  that  the  Eng- 
lish missionaries,  of  whose  antagonism  to  Catholic  missionaries 
the  Germans  have  many  examples  in  their  African  colonies,  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  trouble,  a  suspicion  which  isezpn 
a  Catholic  circles.     The  Irish  Catholic,  Dublin,  says: 

"There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  tin.    English 
and  American  officers,  in  seeking  to  force  the  new  Kdalietoa,  or 

Tanu,  on  the  people  as  their  ruler,  in  defiance  of  their  clearly 
expressed  to  all  the  principles  of  liberty  and 

justice.  .  .  .  Throughout  Ins  entire  tenure  of  office  I  Cham- 
bers has  exhibited  a  strong  anti-Catholic  bias.  The  desire  to 
gratify  his  prejudices  was  the  principal  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  state  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  has  been  created.  .  .  . 
In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  a  matter  for  no 
small  gratification  that  King  Mata.da  appears  to  have,  so  far,  held 
his  own  against  his  enemies.  Overwhelming  evidence  exists  to 
show  that  he  is  the  chosen  ruler  of  the  Samoan  people,  and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  adequate  effort  will  be  made,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  Congress,  to  secure  that  the  captains  who  have  so 
ruthlessly  misused  the  forces  of  destruction  under  their  control 
will  be  shown  that  their  countrymen  of  all  schools  of  politics  con- 
demn their  conduct. "  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


JAPAN'S    PLACE    IN    FUTURE    HISTORY. 

IT  is  unusual  to  find  an  American  who  expects  some  other 
country  to  surpass  our  own  in  the  march  of  civilization; 
Ernest  Fenollosa,  however,  who  describes  himself  as  an  Ameri- 
can, prophesies  that  the  coming  leader  of  civilization  is  Japan. 
Writing  in  The  Orient,  Tokyo,  he  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
his  belief  : 

"We  have  been  so  accustomed  in  the  West  to  believe  that  ours 
is  the  superior  race,  culture,  thought,  type  of  beauty,  and  ideals 
of  living,  that  we  have  been  inclined  to  assume  it  as  our  mission 
to  proselyte  the  East,  to  destroy  the  whole  tissue  of  her  ignorance 
and  incapacity,  and  to  substitute  therefor  our  own  perfections.  In 
the  East,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  have  been  so  accustomed 
to  believe  that  theirs  is  the  superior  race,  type  of  culture,  and 
vital  ideals  that  they  with  equal  honesty  have  assumed  it  to  be 
their  mission  to  resist  the  barbarous,  land-grabbing  West,  and 
diffuse  through  its  darkness  the  light  of  Oriental  principle.  And 
the  educated  Brahman  of  India  to-day  is  sure  of  a  similar  mis- 
sion. ...  A  sympathy  of  races  that  shall  be  more  than  tolerant 
is  still  embryonic.  Japan  alone  is  consciously  aiming  to  fit  the 
utilitarian  science  of  the  West  into  the  more  idealistic  and  chari- 
table policy  of  the  Bast.  Here  alone  is  a  mingling  of  world- types 
real,  vital,  and  prophetic.  It  is  this  that  marks  Japan's  supreme 
and  unique  opportunity.  To  her  it  is  providentially  given  to  be- 
come a  pioneer  for  all  mankind.  What  China  and  India  on  the 
one  side,  and  America  and  England  and  Russia  on  the  other  must 
eventually  come  to,  however  slowly  and  reluctantly,  it  is  her 
privilege  to  explore  gladly.  The  issue  of  her  experiments  must 
become  a  precedent  for  the  laggards.  It  is  not  too  much  to  de- 
clare that  the  very  social  solutions  Japan  is  spelling  out  to-day 
shall  become  the  type  of  that  united  world's  civilization  in  the 
third  millennium  which  shall  be  so  much  the  richer  than  all  its 
predecessors  that  it  includes  all  of  their  finest  experience.  .  .  . 
Two  extreme  classes  only  are  false  to  Japan's  trust  in  history. 
.  .  .  The  one  consists  of  those  conservatives  who  have  never 
gone  farther  than  to  conceive  the  introduction  of  Western  customs 

lo  be  a  disagreeable  necessity.  They  refuse  to  be  cosmopolitan, 
and  would  cultivate  an  imaginary  Oriental  island.  But  the  other 
class  is  more  dangerous  because,  while  it  also  pins  its  faith  to  a 
on,  it  is  to  a  more  aggressive  and  demoralizing  one.  There 
are  thousands  of  young  Japanese  to-day  who  despise  and  ignore 
that  line  treasure  of  Asiatic  experience,  of  which  they  are  heirs 
and  custodians,  and  winch  the  West,  which  the  -world,  needs  for 
its  (oining  enrichment.  They  apotheosi/.e  the  effete  formalisms 
of  Europe.  They  are  as  much  thoughtless  iconoclasts  as  is  a 
an  mob.  In  the  very  name  of  progress  they  would  betray 
their  nation's  unique  responsibility,  and  neutralize  the  oath  of 
history.  What  thev  seem  to  see  in  the  coming  treaties  is  but  an 
opportunity  to  gorge   themselves  with   the   same    kind   of  vulgar 
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and  external  luxury  which  is  the  acknowledged   curse   of    New 

York.   ...   I  am  an  American,  but  I  solemnly  believe  that  Japan 
was  appointed  to  be  the  culmination  of  the  centuries'  predictions." 


PRESENT   AND    FUTURE    PROBLEMS 
PHILIPPINES. 


IN    THE 


WHEN  the  late  Field-Marshal  von  Moltke  was  asked  to  in- 
stitute a  censorship  for  he  German  army  such  as  is  exer- 
cised in  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  he  replied  that  re- 
verses to  the  German  army  would  leak  out  anyhow,  and  that  a 
censorship  would  rob  official  accounts  of  their  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  His  prediction  is  certainly  fulfilled  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  our  Filipino  war  is  regarded  abroad. 
□st  the  official  news  of  victories  of  the  American  army  is 
placed  a  list  of  rumored  reverses.  Two  such  items  of  considera- 
ble magnitude  attract  attention.  The  Tageblatt,  Vienna,  which 
has  long  established  communication  with  the  Filipinos,  says  : 

"At  Paranoyo  the  Americans  lost  127  killed,  370  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  6  guns  captured,  besides  large  quantiites  of  ammuni- 
tion. At  Shuta-Mesa  they  lost  73  killed.  The  Americans  exer- 
cise no  authority  beyond  the  range  of  their  firearms.  The  native 
clergy  are  all  against  them  and  preach  a  holy  war.  So  eager  are 
the  natives  to  carry  on  the  war  that  unarmed  men  accompany  the 
troops,  ready  to  take  up  the  rirle  of  a  fallen  soldier." 

The  paper  thinks  all  plans  to  overcome  the  Filipinos  by  finan- 
cial means  will  fail.  The  natives  know  what  they  are  fighting 
for.  and  will  not  permit  their  leaders  to  sell  them.  They  describe 
the  American  account  of  their  losses  as  very  much  exaggerated. 
Aguinaldo  is,  however,  anxious  to  carry  on  the  struggle  according 
to  civilized  rules  as  much  as  possible.  We  take  the  following 
from  his  order  to  the  army,  as  published  in  the  Hongkong  Tele- 
graph : 

"1.  Peace  and  friendly  relations  between  the  Philippine  forces 
and  the  American  forces  of  occupation  are  broken,  and  the  latter 
will  be  treated  as  enemies  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  war. 

"2.  American  soldiers  who  may  be  captured  by  the  Philippine 
forces  will  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"3.  This  proclamation  shall  be  communicated  to  the  accredited 
consuls  of  Manila  and  to  Congress,  in  order  that  it  may  accord  the 
suspension  of  the  constitutional  guaranties  and  the  resulting 
declaration  of  war." 

If  Aguinaldo  has  trouble  with  his  troops  in  this  respect,  so  has, 
according  to  foreign  accounts,  the  American  commander.  Cana- 
dians serving  in  the  American  army  give  it  as  bad  a  name  as 
some  of  our  own  citizens  who  have  written  home  from  Manila. 
The  Witness,  Montreal,  says: 

"The  account  of  American  methods  in  the  Philippines,  pub- 
lished in  Hamilton,  as  the  description  of  a  Hamiltonian  named 
Michea.  in  the  American  service,  is  entirely  beyond  the  bounds 

of  belief.  Accord- 
ing to  this  soldier, 
the  orders  were  to 
spare  none,  and  so, 
tho  it  would  appear 
in  bis  case  not  with- 
out some  compunc- 
tion, the  American 
soldiers  slaughtered 
all  before  them, 
men,  women,  and 
children,  in  the  vil- 
lages they  came  to. 
The  reason  given 
for  this  alleged  sav- 
agery is  that  the  na- 
tives had  behaved  in 
a  barbarous  way  to 
some  of  the  in- 
vaders." 


IN  THE   PHILIPPINES. 


Many  bees,  but  little  honey. 

—Der  Flak,  Vienna. 


The  greater  part  of  the  pillaging,  incendiarism,  etc.,  of  which 
the  belligerents  accuse  each  other  is  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  "hyenas  of  the  battle-held."  Speaking  of  the  conflagration 
at  Manila,  the  special  war  correspondent  of  the  China  Mail  says  : 

"That  it  was  the  work  of  incendiaries  there  can  hardly  be  ain 
doubt.  While  the  Bremen  were  succeeding  in  suppressing  the 
first  outbreak,  another  occurred  in  the  same  district,  and  soon  the 
light,  inflammable  material  was  one  huge  blaze.  Chinamen  and 
Indians  ran  hither  and  thither  along  the  narrow  streets  rescuing 
their  household  gods.  Soldiers  aided  the  firemen  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  llames,  while  others  kept  a  strict  guard  and  arrested 
all  suspicious  parties.  A  few  beachcombers  hovered  about,  like 
hawks  scenting  prey,  helping  themselves  to  loot  in  the  most 
brazen-faced  manner.  As  these  waifs  and  strays  are  attired  in 
cast-off  military  clothing,  they  are  often  mistaken  for  regulars  or 
volunteers." 

On  the  Isle  of  Negros,  practically  independent  even  during 
Spanish  times,  the  American  flag  has  been  hoisted  by  the  natives 
themselves  in  token  of  an  American  protectorate.  They  expect 
their  Government  to  be  respected,  however.  According  to  the 
Ost-Asiatische  Lloyd,  it  is  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland  ;  there 
are  thirty-six  cantons,  each  of  which  sends  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.     There  is  no  discontent  and  no  oppression. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette,  London,  does  not  wonder  "that 
McKinleyand  the  Republican  Part}' wish  they  had  left  the  Philip- 
pines alone."  The  London  Outlook  thinks  the  Filipinos  very  un- 
reasonable. The  Speaker  believes  that  the  war  is  justifiable  on 
the  grounds  of  civilization  and  humanity,  and  points  out  that 
Great  Britain  herself  has  set  a  generous  example.     It  says  : 

"If  England  intervened,  and  (for  a  time)  took  France  with  her, 
to  put  down  a  native  government  in  Egypt  in  1882  for  the  protec- 
tion of  European  interests  in  that  country  as  well  as  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  is  not  America,  which,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  has 
become  responsible  for  the  good  government  of  the  Philippines, 
bound  to  put  down  Aguinaldo  as  we  put  down  Arabi  Pasha?" 

Some  English  papers  admit  that  there  is  a  seeming  incongruity 
between  what  we  claim  for  ourselves  and  our  treatment  of  others. 
The  Saturday  Review  says  : 

"Aguinaldo  and  his  friends  were  educated  enough  to  be  able  to 
read  the  American  Declaration,  in  which  it  is  said:  'We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.'  To  the  Filipinos,  at  this  moment,  these  beautiful 
Fourth-of-July  phrases  must  present  themselves  as  the  grimmest 
kind  of  tragic  humor.  " 

A  British  officer  writes  to  the  following  effect  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  London  : 

The  Americans  have  still  much  to  learn.  They  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  game,  which  is  to  use  one  set  of  natives  against 
the  other.  This  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  the  suspicion  of  some  tribes  against  the  dominant  Tagales 
could  easily  be  aroused. 

The  Spectator,  London,  says  : 

"The  Americans  should  use  the  people  themselves,  who  under- 
stand the  country,  and  who,  if  decently  paid,  will  fight  quite  well 
enough.  They  have  plenty  of  them  at  hand  in  the  lower  castes, 
who  are  sick  of  Tagal  domination.  Is  there  not  too  much  dis- 
position to  think  of  the  Filipinos,  who  are  as  civilized  as  the 
wilder  peoples  of  India,  as  if  they  were  red  Indians  with  no  civ- 
ilization at  all?  We  have  not  .  .  .  seen  one  decree  establishing 
civil  tribunals,  or  indicating  what  kind  of  civil  laws  are  to  be 
obeyed,  or  how  far  Filipino  creeds,  customs,  and  tenures  will  be 
respected." 

Once'the  Filipinos  are  conquered,  our  task  will  be  easy,  thinks 
The  Spectator.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  colored  pop- 
ulation has  perfect  justice,  to  prevent  corruption,  and  to  establish 
a  civil-service  system  which  is  never  tampered  with.     With  all 
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these  good  things  the  Filipinos  will  be  quite  happy.      The  paper 

"  Let  them  have  only  a  moderate  number  of  white  men,  but  let 
all  of  those  picked  men  hold  important  posts,  and  have  large  sal- 
and   not  merely  a  living  wage.      Let  them   adopt,  that  is, 
Cromer's  admirable  principle,  and  have  American  heads  and 
Filipino  hands.    .    .    .    The   poorly   paid    white   man   in   the  tropics 
-inks  below  the  white  standard,  and  becomes  a  great  danger 
to  the  state.      He  despises  and  bullies  the  natives,  and  yet  h< 
not   hold   himself  above   them   and    proclaim   a  higher  standard. 
The  Americans  will,  no  doubt,  find  it  very  tempting  to  use  such 
non-commissioned  officers  in  the  work  of  administration,  but  they 
must    not    yield    to    the    temptation.    .    .   .    Why    should    not    the 
American    Government  at  once   establish   a  college  like  our  old 
Haileybury,  which   shall  be  for  the  Philippine,  Cu- 
ban,  and    Puerto    Rican    civil    services  what  West 
Point  is  for  the  army?  " 

It  seems  likely  that  some  attempt  will  be  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards  to  buy  off  the  prisoners  of 
their  nationality  held  by  the  Filipinos.  The  Spanish 
people  are  clamoring  for  thair  release.  This  would 
furnish  additional  funds  to  the  Filipinos,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  in  want  of  money  as  it  is.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  information  in  the  Hongkong 
Telegraph,  the  Filipino  soldiers  receive  their  pay 
pretty  regularly.  The  Spaniards  have  no  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  procure  the  liberation  of  the  pris- 
oners by  force  of  arms.     The  Epoca,  Madrid,  says: 

"The  Americans  do  not  seem  to  make  much  prog- 
ress with  their  mission  of  mercy  and  peace  in  the 
Philippines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  people  in 
Europe  believe  that  they  will  deal  honestly  with 
either  the  Filipinos  or  the  Cubans,  hence  the  Fili- 
pinos are  not  oversanguine  either.  The  Americans 
will  not  succeed  by  force  of  arms.  They  can  win 
as  many  battles  as  they  please,  but  they  will  lose  the  campaign." 

Many  Spanish  papers  believe  we  will  be  sorry  ere  long  that  we 
robbed  Spam  of  her  lost  possessions.  The  Correspondant ',  Paris, 
hints  something  about  the  "mill  of  the  gods." 

One  of  the  curious  results  of  our  "  expansion  "  maybe  that  it 
will  force  patriotic  newspapers  to  treat  with  some  civility  people 
who  could  formerly  be  reviled  with  impunity.  Among  these  is 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  He  has  been  asked  to  authorize  a  holy 
war  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  in  the  Philippines  against  the 
American  invader,  but  has  so  far  been  prevailed  upon  by  our 
minister  to  desist. —  Translations  made  jor  The  Literary 
1  >  i  ( .  i 


quite  possible  that  Italy  may  have  to  do  some  fighting  in  order  to 
:i  what  other  powers  got  for  the  mere  asking.     The  Italians 
themselves  are  not  quite  certain  that  it  is  wise  for  them  to  embark 
in  such  a  venture.     Cesare  Lombroso.  in  the  Nuova  Ante. 
expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect : 

It  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  partitioning  of  China  will  really 
fit  the  powers  engaged  in  it.  and  Italy  should  not  incur  un- 
necessary risks,  in  view  of  the  dep'  -rable  state  of  her  finances. 
The  European  powers  who  so  ur  .ereinoniously  divide  China  re- 
mind one  of  the  fishermen  in  the  fairy  tale,  who  built  their  huts 
on  an  island  and  felt  very  comfortable,  until  a  terrible  movement 
of  the  ground  threw  them  into  the  sea.  Too  late  they  discovered 
that  their  island  was  a  big  fish  and  that  it  was  very  much  alive. 


ITALY    IN    THE    FAR    EAST. 

IN'  the  face  ot  China's  manifest  inability  to  resist,  all  European 
countries,  big  and  small,  hope  to  obtain  a  share  of  her  terri- 
tory.     The   latest    determined   attempt   was   made   by   Italy,    who 

to  obtain  a  " lease  "  of  the  San-Mun  Bay  and  neighboring 
territory.     The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  says 

"  What  Italy  asks  there  is  of  some  value.      Three  degrees  south 

of  Shanghai,  the  line  porl  forms  an  excellent  outlet  for  trade.     I1 
offers  a  chance  to  open  up  tin-  province  <>f  Kiang-si,  and  if  a  rail 

road  uited.  the  possession 

i  rich  acquisition  indeed.     It  is  generally  supposed  that 
and   in   making   this  demand. 

ind  would  really  be  pecially  with  n 

china,  hi  ■  .mi  Iialv's  request . 

'I'lie    Italian 
mini'  ive  the  "  !. 

d  an  ull  in  et  no  ships  to  back 

attitude        The 
Chinese   are    DO  e,  and    it    is 


Italy:  "Just  a  lock  of  your  hair,  dearie  \"-L'lk.  Berlin. 

Moreover,  the  partner  whom  Italy  has  in  this  venture  is  not  very 
trustworthy.  England  encourages  Italy  in  her  adventurous  policy 
for  entirely  selfish  reasons.  The  same  England  has  used  Italy  as 
her  cat's-paw  in  Africa,  and  now  she  repeats  the  experiment  in 
China. 

Italy  has  evidently  gone  too  far  to  recede,  however,  and  the 
British  ambassador  in  China  has  been  intrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  affair.      Italic,  Rome,  s,. 

"Negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government  will  be  continued 

until  successful.  There  is  no  reason  why  Italy  should  stand  back. 
Her  attitude  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  plans  of  any  other 
power;  on  the  contrary,  all  have  assured  Italy  of  their  friendship.  " 

The  Popolo  Romano  thinks  Italy  had  better  prepare  to  defend 
her  just  rights  in  Italy  than  waste  her  strength  in  far-off  regions. 

The  British  press  only  half  approves  of  the  course  taken  by 
Italy,  tho  it  is  countenanced  by  the  British  Government.  The  St. 
/anus's  Gazette  thinks  the  only  intelligible  part  of  the  news 
regarding  the  action  of  Italy  is  the  recall  of  Signor  Martino,  the 
Italian  minister,  and  says 

"Meanwhile  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the  air  of  China 
which  makes  it  very  hard  for  Europeans  to  keep  to  the  rude  anil 
simple  practise  of  telling  the  truth — we  mean,  of  course,  all  Euro- 
peans except  ourselves,  who  are  by  this  time  immune  against  the 
influences  of  the  Fast.  Besides,  experience  has  taught  us  that  it 
illy  to  try  lying  in  competition  with  an  .Asiatic." 

The  colonial   papers,  which  express  the   popular  view  that  it  is 

time  for  Great  Britain  to  veto  the  acquisition  by  other  powi 

valuable    ports,     railroad     concessions,    etc.,    anywhere,    is    little 

ed    with     this    new    setback    to    pri  ind    civilization. 

s  demand  impresses  one  chiefly  with  a  sense  of  its  amazing 

b  the  Calcutta  Witness.     The  French  and  German 

ii  to  Italy's  acquiring  her  Bhare  of 

the   profits   accruing   from    the  trade  with   China,  and  securing  it 
ce,  but  for  the  sake  of  her  prestige  Italy 
sbouli  |uainted  the  world  wil  imp] ished  fact  rather 

than  v  Translations  made  Jor  Thk  Literary 
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PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASEPROOF        STAIN  PROOF 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


Looks    exactly    like 

leather  and  costs 

halt  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 
imitations  ol  leather, 
Pantasote  docs  not 
rot,    pool   01 
contains   no 
cellulose 
or  other 
dangei  - 
onsly  in. 

rl.im'- 

mahle 
Bab- 
stances, 

and  is 
not  af- 
fected In  | 
he.it, 
cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain     or 
figured . 

Enough  to  cover  a  dining  chair,  seat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

/ j  10  inches,  enough  to 
make  a    Seining   Com- 
panion sent  for  act.  stump  with  your  upholsterer's 
name. 

Cmitloii!    There  are   worthless  and  dangerous  imita- 
tions     Qenuine  goods   have  "Pantasote"   stamped  on 

P  THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 
29  BrMdwav,  IKpt.  I'.  New  York  City. 


Sample  Free  ! 


Baker's  Bedside  Table. 


«i 


Adjustable  for  serving  meals  or  for 
reading,  writing,  etc.  Does  not  touch  the 
Led.  IN'  FOUR  STYLKS  .  Black  enam- 
eled, SI ;  white  enameled.  Sl..~>n  ;  nickel 
plated.  $6.50;  antique  copper-plated 
(very  handsome),  $7.  FREIGHT  PRE- 
PAID east  of  Mo.  River  and  north  of  North  Carolina. 

W.  W.  Godding,  M.D..  Sunt.  Government  Hospital  at 
Washington,  I>.  <'■.  "rites;  '•  Please  ship  us  four  dozen 
white  Enameled  Bedside  Tables.  They  are  the  best  in- 
valid bedside  tables  we  have  found,  and  we  have  tried 
several  kinds. "  Interesting  booklet  free. 
Be  sure  to  eend  for  it. 
J.  R.  BAKER  &  SONS  CO.. 

35  Wayne  St.,  Kendallville,  Ind- 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  every  office,  school, 
home.    Saves  its  cost  in  lead. 


Mechanical  perfection.   No  toy.    Circulars  free. 

Made  only  by  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 

152-154  Lake  Street.  CHICAGO.  r„„-- 

4?  Nassau  Street,  NEW    TORK. 


Consul  Smith,  of  Moscow,  writes:  "  An  extensive 
■  Russia  is  to  beexhibited  al  the  Paris  Ex- 
position on  which  will  be  shown  the  extent  of.  dif- 
ferent trades  in  Russia.  The  above  chart  will  be 
prepared  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  ped- 
agogical department,  ami  will  show  the  different 
trades  taught  in  the  Russian  schools,  such  as  wood- 
carving,  mechanical  work,  art,  etc.  This  chart  is 
expected  to  be  of  great  interest,  as  it  will  show 
the  degree  of  progress  made  in  Russia." 


Statistics  snow  that  in  1893,  3.°3°  lamps  met  the 
requirements  of  consumers  of  electricity  in  the 
city  of  Brussels.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
66,000  lamps.  In  consequence  of  the  constantly 
increasing  use  of  electricity,  the  city  has  been 
obliged  to  enlarge  its  works.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  acquire  five  new  vertical  machines  of  1,000 
horse-power,  to  be  placed  in  works  already  sup- 
plied with  five  horizontal  machines  of  500  horse- 
power. The  city  also  has  electrical  works  estab- 
lished in  the  basement  of  the  railroad  building,  but 
owing  to  the  steadily  increasing  use  of  electricity, 
the  production  is  insufficient  to  meet  public  de- 
mands. In  consequence,  it  has  been  decided  to 
unite  the  two  works  by  means  of  four  cables  en- 
closed in  iron  pipes.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed 
to  erect  a  large  electrical  power-house  just  beyond 
the  city  limits  ;  but,  as  it  was  shown  that  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  current  would  be  lost,  the  proposi- 
tion was  rejected.  The  most  practical  method  now 
seems  to  be  the  creation  of  new  stations  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation  may  demand. 


Consul  Schumann  writes  from  Mainz:  "The 
telephone  service  of  this  country  is  a  public  insti- 
tution controlled  and  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  The  rates  are 
certainly  very  low,  the  charge  for  a  local  tele- 
phone being  $38.55  per  annum,  including  the  rental 
of  the  instrument.  The  service,  however,  is  lack- 
ing in  enterprise.  I  applied  on  February  20  to 
have  a  telephone  placed  in  my  residence,  and  was 
told  that  the  connection  could  not  possibly  be 
made  before  May  or  June,  as  they  did  not  string 
wires  in  winter." 


Consul  I'rush  writes  from  Clifton,  Canada, 
March  16,  1899  : 

"  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  deputy  minister  of  agriculture 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  cura- 
tor of  the  Imperial  Institute.  It  indicates  that 
fruit  men  may  find  a  profitable  market  in  England 
this  year.  Mr.  Watson  says  :  '  I  am  keeping  track 
of  the  raspberry  pulp  trade.  I  learn  that  the  Aus- 
tralian crop  has  again  been  practically  a  failure. 
One  broker  states  that  they  are  asking  .£45  to  .£50 
per  ton,  and  others  that  the  Australians  will  have 
none  to  export.  It  is  still  too  early  to  attempt  to 
foretell  the  course  of  events,  as  everything  must 
depend  upon  the  English  and  Dutch  crops. 
Speaking  guardedly,  I  should  think  that  the  pros- 
pect for  fairly  high  prices  is  on  the  cards,  and 
Canadian  raspberry  packers  should  watch  the 
market.' " 

In  reply  to  inquiries  by  a  Massachusetts  corre- 
spondent, Consul-General  Gowey  writes  from 
Yokohama :  "The  plant  used  in  Japan  in  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  carpets  or  matting  is  known  as 
igusa  or  goza  gusa  (/uncus  cjfitsus),  a  species  of 
rush  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Northern 
hemisphere.  Its  cultivation  resembles  that  of  rice. 
It  grows  in  rows  in  swampy  ground  and  is  propa- 
gated by  meansof  rhizoma  cuttings.  It  is  set  out  in 
the  spring  and  harvested  in  August,  when  about 
three  feet  high.  It  is  cut  close  to  the  ground,  dried, 
and  put  under  cover  until  needed,  when  it  is  moist- 
ened, and  the  epidermis  is  then  rubbed  off  with 
ashes." 


[IN 


INENE  «-<"„, 


Made   of    tine   cloth    and   exactly   resemble 
fashionable    linen    gonds.       The     most     con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
'economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled    discard.     A   box   of   10  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  ets.     By  mall  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
1  stamps.    Give  size  and  style  desired. 

1  Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Boston,  Mass. 

m. 
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Si 

There  is 


Life 

in  the  Grain  | 


®  when  properly  prepared.     Common 

(S)  white    flour    loses    in    its    manufacture 

§  much  of  the  life-giving,  bone-producing  Q 

®  elements   which    nature    placed    in    the  ® 

® 

®  wheat  and,  and  retains  too  much  starch. 

NKLINMlLL3pl)R 

"A  FINE  FLOUR  OF  THE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

g  retains  these  elements,  chemically  un-  @ 

®  changed  ;  the   hard,    indigestible,  innu-  ® 
®     .  .  ® 

®  tntious  outer  husk  only  being  discarded,  ® 

(g  and  the  gluten,  phosphates  and  mineral  g 

®  elements   found  only  in  the  darker  por-  ® 
®  ® 

(5)  tions  of  the  berry  being  retained. 

^  If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
W  name  aud  your  order— we  will  see  that 

®  you  are  supplied. 

GENUINE  MADE  ONLY  BY 

©    FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,   Lockport,  K.  Y. 

Jg  Send  for  Free  Booklet. 
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PURE  WATER! 


$1000  Challenge! 

3'  .92  per  cent,  more  water  at 
less  expense  and  less  trouble 
produced  by 
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than  imitations.  Only  Still 
recognized  by  TJ.  S.  Govern- 
ment.     Report  of  comparative 
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nation  of  the  department  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, held  February  24,  1S99.  s 

leting  of   th<  <-ld  under  the 

auspices  of  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mid 
vichand  Admiral  Chihacheff,  important  men 
proposed  I  ttment  of  commercial  navi- 

n  for  improving  Russian  shipbuilding,  were 
discussed.     The  main  point  of  the  measures  pro- 
mcil  consisted   in  admitting  into 
•  of  duty,  for  a  period  1  .  for- 

eign iron  and  steel  for  build  which 

have  been  imported  duty  free  since  April  27,  1808. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  above 
measures  and   tbi 

the  materials  imported  for  B  g  purposes, 

fix  a  limited  period  during  which 
iron  and  steel  may  be  imported  duty  free.  As  a 
guaranty,  the  shipbuilder  will  pay  a  certain  sum, 
which  will  be  returned  to  him  when  the  vessel  is 
com;  nport  duty 

free    • 

such  as  are  not  manufactured  in  Russia,  viz., 
cylinders  exceeding  10  inches  in  diameter,  wind- 
lasses for  anchors,  and  steam  helm  appai 

"Representatives  of  the  several  iron  and  ship- 
building facte  •;.•-..  f  Russia  who  took  part  in  the 
meeti        •■  a  that  the  above  meas- 

ure  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  Russian  ship- 
building industry,  if  other  materials  used  for 
build  not    admitted    duty    free. 

Thev    also    recommended    a    premium    for   every 
•1  built  in   Russia.    This  latter  question    wis 
ted.     Tnere  was  considerable 
opposition  to  the  proposition  to  admit  completed 

"  Before  these  measures  become  laws,  they  must 
firs-,   be  confirmed  by  the  Minister  of   Finances. 
then   by  the   council   of  ministers,  and   finally  by 
i;jeror.    This  will  require  six  months." 


I"  linburgh  1  March  20,  1899), 

•■  January  1.  1809,  there  have  been  imported 
from  the  United  Stales  to  this  market  26,000  bags 
eal  and   -.  i-seed 

cake.  While  the  sales  of  our  cotton-seed  products 
here  become  important  and  are  increasing,  the 
linseed  cake  imported  is  almost  wholly  Russian.  I 
have  asked  dealers  in  these  articles  why  American 
linseed  cake  has  not  yet  competed  successfully 
with  the  R  luct;    The  answer  uniformly 

give:  much  of  the  oil  ia  taken  from  the 

American  linseed  cake  in  the  process  of  crushing  ; 
in  other  words,  as  one  commission  merchant  puts 
1  out  of  the  cake.  '  It  is  the 
common  opinion  here  that  if  the  American  pro- 
due--  rould  '  ease  up '  the  crushing 
mac;  1  with  Russia  for  the  trade 
in  linseed  cake  would  not  bi  -  difficult  as 
it  is  a'  presenb  I  am  simply  offering  the  Scottish 
deal-  (the  subject  ttion,  which 
r  may  not  be  new  or  practii 


The    value    of   declare  iba  from 

Sheffie. 

was  £17     is.  C$844.33).     Thear'  ped  were 

penknives,    with     ivorv,     pearl,     Shi 
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•ain,  etc.,  to   the  reindeer,   but  they  have 
ncceeded. 


With  a  view  to  regulating  the  grain  trade,  Mr. 
D.J.  Bodiscow,  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culjure,  lias  been  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  ordered  abroad,  to  collect  informa- 
tion regarding  the  condition  of  the  grain  trade  in 
other  countries  and  the  extent  of  business  that 
foreign  buyers  have  with  Russia,  principally  in 
Belgium  and  Germany. 


The  new  Chinese  minister,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  re- 
cently visited  the  Philadelphia  commercial  mu- 
seum. He  was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
institution  and  exp;  •  on viction  that  much 

good  would  result  if  American  merchants  would 
establish  such  a  museum  in  China,  at  Shanghai, 
for  example,  where  American  manufactures 
could  be  shown. 


Consul-General  Seeger  sends  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro B  copy  of  the  Brazilian  Review  1  semiofficial  1, 
noting  the  changes  in  the  Brazilian  tariff  for  1899. 
The  alterations  air  :   Woolen   felt  hats 

(class    16,   article   501)  are  raised  to   6.300  mirreifl 
(S3  cents;;  those  of  article     .class  2,  comprising 

plain  felt,  rabbit  and   Other  sk  mi   hair 

hats  are  reduced  to  the  sum-   rate.     All  imported 
goods  are  subject  to  payment  of   10  per   cent,  of 

;n  bills  of  es- 
|  .  nvalentlo  a    virtual   increase 

of  the  du  •    tariff  of    1 

in  force,   of    (S  pet"  cent,   with 

per  cent,   with  exchange   at  ;d.   (14 
cents),  fsYi  percent,  at  S  1.  20  per  cent, 

at  od.  (18  cents  tr  cent,  at  tod.  (ao  cents}. 


the   In- 

1 

1 


derable  in:* 
thentic  report  that  1  Ameri- 

.en  the 

part  in  • 
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PERSONALS. 

Ot"  course  you  have  ie.nl  James  Creehnan's  ac- 
counts of  himself  In  the  papers  he  h.is  written  on 
•  American     war   subjects?       Yes,    Barely. 

You  remember  then,  certainly,  the  preponderance 
tal  1*8  In  those  papers.  That's  just  like  the 
mischievous  James.  Well,  there  Is  a  new  story 
about  it  all  in  circulation  down  at  Washington 
just  now,  declares  the  Detroit  Free  Press 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Creelman  was  sent  to  Manila 
as  t  le  emissary  of  a  journal  of  Xew  York  to  offer 
Admiral  Dewey  the  nomination  to  the  Presidency. 

"You  go  there.  Mr.  Creelman,  and  interview 
the  Admiral  on  the  .subject,*'  said  the  editor  to 
James. 

So  James  went  home  and  packed  his  dress-suit 
case,  and  departed  after  assuring  the  editor:  "I'll 
succeed  in  getting  him  to  look  with  the  most  fa- 
vorable light  upon  the  plan.  I  know  him  and  he 
knows  me.  I  have  confidence  in  my  influence, 
and  I  know  everything  will   come  out  as  we  want 

So  James  went  to  Manila. 

He  clambered  up  the  side  of  the  Olympia  and 
accosted  Admiral  Dewey  thusly  :  "  Hello,  George. 
Say.  I've  got  something  great  up  my  sleeve  for 
you. " 

"  What  is  it,  Mr.  Creelman,"  asked  the  Admiral, 
putting  aside  his  coffee-cup. 

"  I'll  come  up  there  and  tell  you,  George.-'  And 
Mr.  Creelman  clambered  up  to  the  bridge.  "  I've 
come  away  down  here  as  the  emissary  of  my 
paper.  You  know  I'm  on  the  greatest  paper  in 
America  now.  Me  and  Hearst  run  it;  I  come  to 
tell  you  that  as  the  leading  representative  of  that 
paper  I  want  your  consent  to  the  presentation 
of  your  name  in  my  paper  as  that  of  the  man  who 
will  be  the  next  President.  I  know  you  know  me 
and  can  depend  upon  me.  And  I  know  you.  In 
other  words,  I  come  to  offer  you  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency.  And  I  offer  you  my  heartfelt 
congratulations.  And  I  know  you  will  take  it  for 
my  sake." 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  the  Admiral,  "I  don't  want 
it." 

"  Don't  want  it,  man  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Creelman. 
"  Why,  you  must  take  it.  I  want  you  particularly, 
Admiral." 

"N'o,  no,"  remarked  Dewey,  waving  the  man 
away  and  taking  up  his  coffee-cup.  "  I've  other 
fish  to  fry.     You  take  it.  Jim." 


DO  YOU 


Francis  B.  Loomis,  the  United  States  minister 
to  Venezuela,  is  popular  with  every  class  of 
people  in  that  country.  The  Venezuela  Herald 
comments  appropriately  on  the  recent  presenta- 
tion to  him  of  eulogistic  resolutions  by  the  Na- 
ional  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  and  adds:  "In  this  same  general  line 
Minister  Loomis  has  received  another  equally  well- 
deserved  and  unusual  compliment.  In  his  annual 
message  to  the  Venezuelan  Congress,  President 
Andrade,  of  Venezuela,  refers  to  the  American 
minister,  and  compliments  him  upon  his  '  intelli- 
gent and  acute '  efforts  to  cement  the  good  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  and  congratulates 
him  upon  his  successful  work.  It  is  a  very  rare 
compliment  for  a  minister  to  receive  special  men- 
tion in  the  president's  message."  Mr.  Loomis  has 
secured  the  first  large  order  for  a  supply  of 
artillery  from  the  United  States  ever  given  to  that 
country  by  Venezuela. 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  April  17. 

—A  despatch  from  Manila  announces  that  a  com- 
mittee of  Filipinos  has  been  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  United  States  Commission,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  peace. 

— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declares 
invalid  that  portion  of  the  Michigan  statute  rela- 
ting to  the  sale  of  thousand-mile  railroad 
tickets,  which  provided  that  such  tickets  be  good 
for  two  years  and  be  sold  at  railroad  rate. 

—The  British  position  in  the  Samoan  question 
is  defined  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Tuesday,  April  18. 

— The  Army  Beef  Court  of  Inquiry  begins  the 
preparation  of  its  report. 
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— President  McKinley  appoints  United  States 
Ministers  to  Greece,  Persia,  and  Portugal. 

—  Admiral  Dewey  cable-,  from  Manila  news  of 
the  capture,  in  ambush  by  th«-  Filipinox,  of  a 
lieutenant  and  fourteen  men  of  the  gunboat 
Yorktovon. 

—Germans  and  Americans  of  the  West  organize 
in  Chicago  in  opposition  to  any  alliance  of  the 
United  States  with  a  foreign  power. 

— Statistics  published  from  the  British  Indian 
Foreign,Offiee  show  that  there  have  been  250,000 
deaths  from  the  bubonic  plague  in  India  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years. 

—General  Rodriguez,  Gomez's  chief  of  staff,  is 
appointed  chief  of  police  of  Havana. 

Wednesday,  April  iq. 

— General  Otis  reports  from  Manila  that  "the 
better  class  of  the  Filipinos  are  tired  of  war 
and  desire  peace." 

—It  is  reported  that  General  Gomez  has  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  an  American  protec- 
torate over  Cuba. 

—  The  selection  of  Rockhill,  Ex-United  States 
Minister  to  Greece,  as  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  is  confirmed. 

— James  P.  Taliaferro  is  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Florida. 

— The  seventy-ninth  and  last  ballot  for  United 
States  Senator  for  Pennsylvania  is  taken,  re- 
sulting in  no  election. 

—The  British  House  of  Commons  rejects  the 
bill  to  appeal  the  Irish  coercion  act  of  1887. 

Thursday,  April  20. 

— Ex-President  Harrison  starts  to  Paris  to  attend 
the  session  of  the  Venezuelan  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration. 

—The  last  Spanish  garrison  withdraws  from 
the  Philippines. 

— General  Brooke  has  issued  an  order  for  the 
establishment  of  a  final  court  of  appeals  for 
Cuba. 

Friday,  April  21. 

— Senator  Matthew    S.   Quay   is   acquitted   on 

the  charge  of  conspiracy  in  misappropriating  pub- 
lic funds  ;  he  is  appointed  by  Governor  Stone  to 
fill  a  vacancy  not  provided  for  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia legislature. 

—  It  is  announced  that  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
about  to  issue  an  order  permitting  the  shipment 
of  cargoes  from  Puerto  Kico  to  the  United 
States  in  other  than  American  vessels. 

—  The  South  Carolina  supreme  court  sustains 
the  anti-lyiirliing   law. 

— The  German  cruiser  (iefion  is  ordered  to 
Apia,  Samoa. 

— United  States  minister  Bridgman  cables  to 
the  State  Department  from  Bolivia  that  the  revo- 
lution in  that  country  has  been  surpressed. 

—  The  wreck  of  the  Spanish  torpedo  boat  Pluton 
is  found  just  off  the  Morro,  Santiago. 

Saturday,  April  22. 

— General  Lanton,  with  a  strong  force,  takes 
the  tield  against  the  Filipinos. 

— The  King  and  Queen  of  Italy  review  the  com- 
bined British  and  Italian  fleets  off  Sardinia. 

— The  Audiffret  annual  prize  of  Sj.ooo,  given 
"for  the  greatest  act  of  devotion,"  is  awarded  to 
Major   Maryland,    the   French   soldier-explorer. 

— The  I>nke  of  Tetuan,  formerly  Spanish  For- 
eign Minister,  is  appointed  delegate  from  Spain 
to  the  Peace  Conference. 

—  Representative     Payne,    of    New    York,     an- 
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nounces  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nominatie-  Speaker 

— In  a  fight  near  Malolos,  -i\    Amelia 
killed   i       forty-three  wounded 

A  m-i;i.i  murderer   a  a  burned 

»i  t  ii<-  itake 

.  •  [cultural    I>e- 

Fiartmciit   that    the  fiscal    yeai 
argest  export   ever   reeorded   from  the  United 

M.  Hanotaux,  former  Frencli  Poi 

I  ii .  \  i  us  ease  French 

Court  of  Cassation. 

—The  Senatorial  election  In  Spain      BUlts  in  a 
large  majority  for  tin-  Government. 


CHESS. 

this  Department  should 
Literary 
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Problem  374. 

BY    1  HE   DOMINE. 
{From  Tin    Times,  P/iiiaJetf/iiu.  > 

Seven    I'u-ces. 


White-  Twelve  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  375. 
By  Ladislav  Vetesnik. 

A  Prize-Problem  in  the  Aftonhladet  Tourney. 
Black     Seven   P.eces. 


White     Nine   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  mi 
The  Problem-Editor  of   I h,-  B.  C,  M. 
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Baft  t  ^   iron,  Fire. 

'  hal     « ■llrll. 

liii  Ii  there 

is  mi   .mi-  1. 11I  I 

: 

mon  peril 


A  REMARKABLE  INVENTION 

By  an  Ohioan. 

a  ^.•niuv  ..f  ('nun  1  and  placed  on 

the  market  a  remarkable  Bath  Cabinet,  wherebyany 

ii_-  on  a  chair  within,  enjoys  the 
Turkish,  hot  vapor,  or  m<  dicated  bathe  at  home  for  9 
cents  each,  heretofore  ei  joyed  only  by  the  rich  at 
public  bathrooms,  health   resorts,  hot  sprii 
sanitariums.    These  baths  are  celebrated  for  their 
marvelous   cleansing,    purifying    and    Invigorating 
effects  upon  the  human  system,  and  tln^  Invention 
brings  them  within  the  reach  ol  the  poorest 
in  ■  he  c  luntry. 

Clouds  of  hoi  vapor  or  medicated  vapor  Burround 
the  entire  body,  openin  the  millions  ol  Bweal  pores, 
causing  profuse  perspiration,  drawing  out  of  tin- 
bj  stem  all  impure  salts,  acids  and  posionous  matter. 


FOLDED 

which,  if  retained,  over  u  ork  1  he  heart,  kidneys,  lungs 
anil  skin,  causing  disease,  fevers, debility  and  slug- 
gishness. 

Astonishing  i>  the  improvement  in  health,  feelings 
and  complexion  by  the  use  ol  this  cabinet,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  long-sought-for  natural  method 
oi  curing  and  preventing  disease  without  medicine 
has  certain!]  been  found. 

The  makers  inform  khe  writer  that  82,886  i  i  these 
Quaker  folding  thermal  Cabinets  have  been  Bold 
since  January  1,  and  showed  letters  from  thousands 
of  users  who  speak  of  tins  Cabinet  as  giving  entire 
sat  isfacl  ion. 

Since  tins  invention  bathtubs  have  i n  discarded, 

for  it  gives  a  better  bath  for  all  cleansing  purposes 
than  Boap  and  water,  and,  :b  there  are  millions  of 
homes  without  bathing  fan  in  lea,  it  seems  tins  would 
be  a  good  article  for  our  readers  to  take  the  agency 
for. 

Thousands  of  remarkable  letters  have  in  •en  written 
the  inventors,  and  to  our  knowledge  persons  who 
were  full  of  drugs  and  nostrums,  anil  have  been 
given  up  to  die,  have  been  restored  to  perfect,  robust 
health,  to  the  astonishment  of  their  friends  and 
phj  slcians, 

!■'..  L. Baton,  H.D.,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  gave  up  his 
practice,  because,  he  said,  he  could  do  more  lt<  •< >>  t  for 
Dumauitj  with  this  Cabinet  than  his  medicine*  and 
has  alreadj  sold  more  than  0 t  them,  Congress- 
man John  J. Lentz,  Mrs  Senator  Douglas,  Rev,  i; 
v.  Peale,  Una,  s.  c  ;  Re\  Samuel  Cooper,  John  T 
B  own,  editor  of  the  Christian  Guide,  and  a  host  of 
our  inosi  eminent  people  recommend  it. 

.1  \.  Sagan,  Richfield,  Mo  .  afflicted  16  years  with 
rheumatism  in  its  worst  form,  "as  cured  In  ii  days, 
L.  B.  Westbrook,  Newton,  la  ,  afflicted  16  years,  wan 
cured  in  8  weeks  of  cata  rh,  asthma,  heart  and  kid- 
ible  0  P.  Freeman,  Sparta,  O.,  afflicted  17 
years,  unable  to  walk,  was  cured  ol  kldnej  iron  hies. 
piles  and  rheumatism,  A  pr Inent  citizen  of  El- 
wood,  lii<)  .  E.  wii.r.  wascured  of  a  serious  case  ol 
obesity  a  lad]  In  Maysvllle,  Mo  .  Mrs  i,  Coen,  wan 
cured  of  woman's  troubles,  ami  recommends  it  to 
aii    uttering  I  i 

We  find  tins  Is  a  genuine  Cabinet,   with  a  door. 

hands ely  ami  durablj    made  i  f  best   materials, 

rubber  lined,  has  a  Bteel  frame,  and  should  certalnl) 
last  a  lifetime. 

It  Is  important  to  know  that  the  makers  guarantee 
results,  and  a  'ely,  as  do  thousands  ol 

users,  that  tins  Cabinet  will  clear  tin-  skin,   purify 

and  enrich  the  hi I,  cure   nervousness,   weakness, 

that  tired  feeling  and  the  worst  forms  •  ■)    rheuma 

i  ism i    (They  offer  &! ward  for  a  case  not  relieved  ) 

Cures  woman's  troubles,  malai  leepless- 

ii'  s,.  neuralgia,  headache*,  piles, dropsy, liver, kidney 
and  nervous  troubles     It  «iii  make  you  strong,  en 

•  i    etlc    toll  "i    life  and  vi»or  with  tl ming  of 

mil  summer,  and  avoid  Illness  later 

To  plenHe  the  Indus  a  i, and  head  steai 

tachmenl   is  furnished    it   desired,  which  cli 
-km    beautifies  tie    complexion,   removes  pimples, 
black    heads,  eruptions,  and   is  a  sure  cure  tor  skin 
ii  rh  and  asthma 

Vll  our  readers  should  have  one  of  these  remark- 
able Cabinets,  The  price  la  vonderfull)  low  Cabi- 
net complete,  with  Heater,  formulas  and  directions, 


.    ia  :   and  it  is  indeed 

difficult    to   imagine    "here   one  could   iu\,->t    that 
amount  ol  money  in  anything  else  that   guarantees 

s, i,-h  genuine  health,  si  rengl  h  and 

he  World   U  World 

Building,  Cincinnati,  <>.   for  full  In  format!  i 
better  still,  order  a  Cahuxt.     You   won't    be  dis- 
appointed, as  tii.-  makers  guarantee  every  Cabinet, 
and  will  refund  your  money  after  80 days  if  not  just 
lented.    We  know  them  to  be  perfectly  reli- 
able.   Capital-  ind  they  will  ship  promptly 
upon  receipt  of  reinii ta< 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  booklet,  anyway. 
This  Cabinet  Ibs  wonderful  seller  for  agents,  and 
the  firm  offers  special  Inducements  to  both  men  and 

women  upon  request,  and  t r  knowledge   many 

are  making  from  $100  to  $160  per  month  and  ex- 
wrtainly  an  opportunity  not  to  l>e 
ted. 


) 


"Why  in  the  world  doesn't  a  man 
like  Jones  get  down  to  business 
methods  when  he  can  buy  an  Amer- 
ican Typewriter  for  $10?  Does  he 
think  I'm  running-  a  puzzle  depart- 
ment ?  " 

The  American  Ten-Dollar  Type- 
writer is  as  well  made  as  the  highest 
priced  machines,  but  more  simple. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Four 
years  without  a  competitor.  25,000 
in  use.  Catalogue  and  samples  of 
work  free  if  you  mention  this  mag- 
azine and  address, 

The  American  Typewriter  Co., 

Hackrtt  Building,  Bit.    Warren 
and  Chambers  Sts.,  New    York. 


INGERSOLL    CYCLOMETER.    25c. 


Ill  ooo 

uueb« 

niiit  Other  Goods  r*RBH 

H.  INCilKsni.l,    A    HKO.      I),.pt. 
,  .         87  Oortlandt  Bt  .  ' 


8000  BICYCLES 

IJUTsV>  k     Hli.thf.  rlmrll  mil. 


•us  mini  Is  39  lo  sie 
Shopworn    ami    MOOBS 

ll.illtl     ulicnls.      l'OOiI      u« 

...  v  S3  1  SIO.  M  H 
•;iu  lulU  I  -  S  I  1  io  J30. 
<irr«t  factory  flr«rln*.«l». 

Wo  »hip  l*>  inyi'iii'  on  »|»- 

' 


JV--^sr..=£^  •-  EARN  A  BICYCLE 

oneKi.l.  •  '   «i.  FREE  USE  ..f 

II  n/r  at  nnrf  fur  our   up"-"!'  offer. 

.1.   M.    til   \n  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


MANY     FORTUNES    ARE     BEING     MADE 
BY    AMERICAN     INVESTORS    in 

IRubbcr  plantations 

K.,r  particulai  •  tpply  to.... 

Emmens.  Strong  &.  Co. 

I  Broadway.  New  York  City 
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Solution  of  Problems. 

F.  L.  Hitchcock,  Scranton,  Pa.,  jot  36S. 

Solution  ol  167  received  from  P.  W.  Russell, 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  J.  C.  Porter,  San  Francisco ;  w 
H.  Philbm,  Arch  bald,  Pa  :  L.  Waterman 
N'.  H.  Solution  of  563  received  from  F  S  Fergu- 
son, Birmingham,  Ala  ;  w.  11.  H  <.'  .  Canadian, 
Tex  ;  the  Rev,  A  P  Gray  and  l>r  F  F.Voorheis, 
Amherst,  V.i 

Erratum. 

■  Ivors  who  got   ;' 7  will  know  that  the  key- 
move  .is  published  is  wrong  ;  but  others  will  not 
cal    error  is  1  esponsi     e 
for  Q     B  B,  when  it  should  be  Q-  B 

This  problem  is  still  worrying  a  number  of  our 
solvers  who  can  not  see  the  answer  to  Black's  m 
R— B  sq  ch.  They  insist  upon  it  that  R  or  R  must 
interpose, and,  therefore,  declare  the   problem  to 


$rce!  Ceilings 


OEtOMlHE.  DOIiLE,  HUD  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  give  diagram 
and  description  of  room  tor  estimate, 

H.  S.  NORTHROP.  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 

BOSTON  OFFICE.  Equitable  Building. 


Improved  Breathing  Tube 

Best  device  for  strengthening  the  speaking  and  sinn- 
ing voice.    Cures  all  throat  and  lung  diseases 

by  a  simple  and  easy  method. 

Price 

$1.25 

Including 

Dr.  Pat,  hen's  celebrated  treatise  on  respiration. 
C.  HYGIENIC  SUPPLY  CO.,      Ito-ion,   Mu»« 


Full 

Directions 

and 


HOLIDAYS     IN     ENGLAND 

A  63-page  book  (illustrated)  describing  Cathedral  Route, 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Dickens,  and  Tennyson,  districts,  will  he 
mailed  for  three-cent  stamps.  Circular  describing  Harwich 
Hook  of  Holland  Royal  Mail  Route,  only  twin-screw 
steamship  line  from  England  to  Continental  Europe,  free. 
Great  Eastern  R'y  of  England,    362  Broadway,  New  York 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

ist.,  NV-w  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price.    Don't 

re  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice  and  prices. 

Exchanges.    Immense  stock  for  selection.    Shipped  for  trial. 

Dealers  supplied.  52-page  filus.  cal   free 


Pick  on  Memory 

New    edition  on    Memory  and  its  doctors,  Loisette,  etc 
Price,  25  cents.     Sent  by  mail. 
Address  E.  PICK,  118  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


Ori    rOT        PLEASANT,    SELECT,    STRICTLY 
\r|    LU  I  FIRST-CLASS   MODES    OF  TRAVEL 

w  w    "  i«h  Si  an  Central  Europe  Junb  29 

TniinQ  r  IJOM  IRELAND  TO  ITALY 

lUUllUiii    Wdreas,MBS.M.  i.CKOSLEY, 

502  Bedford  Ave..  Brooklyn,  X.  V. 


Dfllll  TRY  PAPER,  illnst'd,  20  pages. 

■  WWS.  I II  I  &  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  f  r&s.    Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


A  1 1 T  U  n  D  O  Do  you  desire  the  honest  criticism  of  your 
«-iw  ■  ilUlld.  story,  essay,  poem,  biography,  or  its  skilled 
revision  !  Such  work,  said  George  W.Curtis,  is  "done  as  it 
should  be  by  The  Easy  Chair's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  let- 
ters. Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan."  Send  for  circular  L,  or  forward  your 
book  orSIS.  to  theN.  Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  70  Fifth  Avenue 


be  unsound,     But  Wl  ther  move      Look 

R     k  5         K  x  P 
at  this:   1. 2.  .   Be   good  enough  to 

R      B  sq  ch 
I  how  Black  Stops   mate  next    move. 

"The  Wondi  RFt  1    Man  ." 
(Li  n  RARY   DlGl  ST,   March 


1  B-B  5 
a  Kt     B  G  ch 
i  R  x  Kt  ch 
I  R  x  Q  P  ch 
5  o  \  B  mate 


B     k. 
(  (v)  x  (j  mate 


a  Q  x  Kt  ch 

1  Ri    ' 

4  H      kt  <>  mate 


Q      R  .,  il.est) 
P  x  Kt 
K     Qsq 
B  x  R 


k     Q  sq 

O  x  B  (must) 


P  x  B 

Q  X  Q 

k     Q   sq  (  must) 


[fa  Kt  xQ 

i  kt  — (J  6  mate. 

The  marvel  of  this  is  that  Herr  L&nge  must 
have  seen  this  continuation  as  fai  back  as  his  :5th 
move,  when  he  gave  Kt  x  R  foi  B  and  permitted 
his  K  B  to  remain  in  "take." 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  who  says: 
"That  this  mate  should  be  seen  in  a  few  minutes 
without  moving  the  pieces  is  really  amazing.  I 
experimented  on  it  for  hours  before  I  saw  it  "  ;  C. 
R.  Oldham,  who  found  it  "a  most  interesting 
study,"  and  Prof.  W.  W.   Smith. 

The  International  Cable  Match. 

(In  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  21st  and  22d, 
representatives  of  American  and  English  colleges 
played  a  match  by  cable,  resulting  in  a  victory  for 
the  English  by  3^  to  2^2.  The  special  rules  gov- 
erning this  contest  provide  that  players  must  be 
natives  of  the  country  they  represent  and  students 
in  the  universities  named.  They  must  be  also 
eligible  for  the  inter-collegiate  tournament  be- 
tween Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  in 
this  country,  and  for  the  inter-varsity  matches 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England,  and 
no  player  shall  be  eligible  for  more  than  five  years 
after  matriculation.    The  following  is  the  score: 


C.  E.  C.  Tattersall  (Cam- 
bridge)  % 

A.H.W .George  (Oxford),  o 
L.  McLean(Cambridge). . .  1 

A.  V.  1.  Hull.ci-i(Oxford).  o 
C.  I  II.  Ellis  (Oxford)..  1 
H.(  i.  Soft  law  Cambridge).   1 

1% 


K.  G.  Falk  (Columbia).. K 
A.   S.    Meyer  (Columbia).,    i 

C.  F.C.  Arensburg  (Har- 
vard     o 

I..   A.  Cook  (Yale) 1 

W.W.Young(Princeton). .  o 
W.Catehings( Harvard;.,  o 

^2 


The  pairings  and  openings  were  : 


{. 

1  ~  tilted  States. 

Great  Britain 

Openings. 

I. 

Falk 

vs. 

Tattersall. 

Ruy  Lopez. 

.". 

Meyer 

vs. 

( -eorge. 

K  B  Gambit 

s. 

Arensberg 

vs. 

McLean, 

Vienna. 

4- 

Cook 

vs. 

Hulbert, 

Petroff. 

S- 

Young 

vs. 

Ellis, 

Irregular. 

6. 

Catchings 

vs. 

Softlaw, 

Petroff. 

The  Americans  had  the  move  on  the  odd-num- 
bered boards,  the  Englishmen  on  the  even. 

Before  the  play  began  a  despatch  was  received 
from  the  governor  of  New  York,  which  read  as 
follows  : 

Executive  Mansion,  Albany,  April  19,  i8og. 

International  University  Teams,  Knickerbocker 
Athletic  Club,  Sew  \  ork. 
GENTLEMEN  :  As  a  graduate  of  one  of  ths  uni- 
versities represented,  and  a  warm  admirer  of  all 
of  them,  I  heartily  congratulate  the  members  of 
the  English  and  American  university  teams  on 
their  first  international  contest.  Chess  is,  of 
course,  the  game  of  all  games,  in  point  of  skill,  of 
patience,  of  strategy  and  mental  daring.  May  the 
best  team  win.     Yours  very  cordially. 

Theodore   Roosevelt 

The  Chess-Openings. 

In  The  B.  C.  \f.  (February  1),  there  is  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  "The  Dates  of  the  Chess-Open- 
ings." The  writer,  however,  can  not  find  the 
"definite  date  as  the  first  occasion  upon  which 
any  opening  "  was  played,  and,  with  the  exception 


Liebig 

COMPANY'S 


is  absolutely  tlie  best 
preparation  of  its 
kind  and  unapproach- 
able for  purity  and  fine  ilavor.  The 
rich  grazing  fields  of  the  Company 
and  their  great  works  at  Fray  Ben- 
tos  give  conditions  more  favorable 
to  the  manufacture  of  Extract  of 
Beef  than  are  possible  elsewhere. 
As  a  result  it  has  held  its  reputation 
for  over  thirty  years  and 

IT  CAN  ALWAYS  BE  RELIED  UPON 

For  pure,  palatable  beef  tea 

For  culinary  use 


Genuine  bears 
signature  of 
Justus  von  Liebig  : 


t  EUROPE     I 

$  II.  Gaze  &  Sons  Tourist  Agency  \ 

jl  ESTABLISHED   184.4                                            jy 

J  R.  H.  CRUNDEN,  General  Agent             L 

\  Forty  Programmes,  all  Europe,  now  ready —    f 

J^  say  where  you  are  going.     Individual  trips.      I.s-     *y 

'»  corted  parties,  Round  the  World.   Tourist  Gazette,    t 

}j  ioo  pp.  free.     113  Broadway,  New  York,                    Vj 


ASTIGMATISM 

THE 

IDEAL 

1  SIGHT 


RESTORER O 


CU   POSITIVELY      CURED 
JJ  I   OR   MONEY  REFUNDED 

I  The  Inestimable 

W  Blessing  of  Sight. 

ijSv  moid  spectacles  *  eyeglasses, 

HEADACHE  &  SURGICAL  OPE  RATIO*. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET 

ON  THE  EYE, MAILED  FREE. 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY, 239  BROADWAY, 

NEW     YORK. 


Hold  Your  Scarf 


With  the  Improved  Wu«h- 
burne  J'uteiit  Scarf  F«»t- 
ener.  Useful  also  for  fast- 
ening papers  or  any  articles. 
10  cents  each  by  mail.  Hone 
Supporter-,  that  <lu  not  bind 
tlie  leg  nor  injure  the  fabric, 
By  mall,  SO  cents  a  pair.  Il- 
lustrated Catalogue  of  these 
and  other  novelties  free. 
AMERICAN  RING  CO. 
Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


ETHICS 

OF 

MARRIAGE. 


KAREZZA 

A  bold,  brave  book  teaching  ideal  marriage,  rights  ot 
the  unborn  child.a  designed  and  controlled  maternity. 

Union  Signal:  Thousandsof  women  have  blessed 
Dr.  Stockham  for  Tokology,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  will  bless  her  for  Karezza. 

Arena :  Karezza  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Sample  pages  free.   Agents  Wanted.  Prepaid$1.00. 
ALICE  6.  STOCKHAM  &  CO.,    56  FIFTH  AVE.,    CHICAGO. 


mm  soaps 


AND  PREMIUMS. --FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co..  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo.  N   Y. 

OUR   OFFER  FULLY    EXPLAINED  IN    LITERARY   DIGEST,   MARCH   25th. 
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of  the  Evans,  Steinitz,  and  Cunningham  Gambits, 
"hardly  a  single  opening  is  called  alter  its  inven- 
tor." Th<-  rred  to  are  the 
Lueena'e  v  Da- 
miano  (i  =  i 

Gianuzio    (1  -  j),  and 

Greco 

In   the    earliest    of    these    writers    we    find    the 
King's    Knight's  Gam  oalled    I>amiano 

.  -it  is  m  the  GOttingen  MS.  The  Queen's 
I'.iw 

book  of  the   last  qua:  leenth  cen- 

tury.    The 

MS.     Philidor'e  Defease  is  a  very 
old  opening,  and  even  Staunton's  opening  has  one 

ition  in  the  I  'IS.    The  Scotch  Gam- 

bit d  ilian  writers  of  the  last  cen- 

tury.    The   Two    Knights'    Defense  goes    back  as 
far  as  Polerio  ;   the  Hungarian  Defense  to  ' 
(1766);  while  the  Giuoco  Plana  has  been  used  from 
earliest  times.    The  Max  Lange's  attack — modern 
as  it  from     Polerio.      The    Ruy 

Lopez,  not  named  after  its  inventor,  occurs  in  the 
ngen  MS.  The  King's  Bishop's  Openings 
were  played  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
King's  Gambit  in  its  strongest  form  was  played 
as  early  as  1580.  The  Kieseritzky  Gambit  was 
known  by  the  Italians  long  before  Kieseritzky "s 
time  as  the  Gambetto  Grande,  and  the  Allgaier 
Gambit,  tho  first  developed  by  Allgaier  (1705),  is 
suggested   by  Ponziani   (1769).     The  Center  Gam- 

9  as  old  as  Polerio,  and  the  Queen's  Gambit  is 
in  the  very  earliest  writers.  Lucena  mentions 
what  is  now  known  as  the  French  Defense.  In 
concluding  the  article  the  writer  says:  "The 
moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun  ;  opening  are  discovered,  have 
their  dav,  are  forgotten  only  to  be  rediscovered 
(Alapin's  opening  was  analyzed  by  Meierhofer 
fifty  years  ago),  hailed  as  novelties,  and,  finally, 
after  having  served  their  turn,  relapse  into  an- 
other period  of  oblivion. 

How  to  Learn    Chess. 
Lesson  iv. 

As  the  pieces  stand,  before  any  have  been 
moved,  you  have  twenty  possible  moves  :  two 
with  each  Pawn,  and  two  with  each  Knight.  You 
must  discard  nineteen  moves  ;  hence,  the  one  se- 
lected ought  to  be  very  much  better  than  any 
other,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a  very 
good  reason  for  the  selection.  Which  then,  is  the 
best  move  of  the  twenty?  In  the  games  by  the 
Masters  of  Chess,  P—  K  4,  as  the  first  move,  is, 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  used.  This 
move,  P—  K  4,  has  at  least,  three  characteristics  of 
superiority  :  <i)  I'  is  an  advance  in  the  center;  (2) 
it  liberates  more  pieces,  and  (3)  increases  the 
number  of  possible  moves,  more  than  any  other 
move  that  can  be  made.  You  will  see  that  it 
opens  up  the  way  for  the  O  and  K  B,  and  gives 
you  twenty-seven  possible  moves.  The  result  yon 
11  at  in  the  opening  of  a  game  is  quick 
pment,  hence  the  Kninhts  and  Bishops  should 
be  bi  ■    play  as  SOOn    as   possible,  the    Kts 

.  and  the  Bs  on  B  1  or  Kt  5.     Do  not  bring 

pour  Q  in  thi  of  the  game,  or  waste 

time  in  pushin)  time  you  lose  a  move, 

you  iiIIik:'  your  adversary  to  strengthen    lu 

Hon,     Hav  I  move,  von  have  the  advan- 

;   your  adversary,   will   try  to    overcome   this 

•   him  by  making 

an  Dl  :  B  move   t  hat  lias  no    ' 

and   that  iur  development,     Mr. 

lows  : 
"I  roe  in  the  opening  of  a 

e  K  or  Q  I'awns. 

"II.    !  ' 

*  III,  B 

1:     KKt 

may 


-    1 
to  give  the  various  Openings.     This  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, as  there  are  probably  more  than   fifty  open- 
ings, each  of   them   having   in. my  VS 
would  it  be  of  advantagi  ■  inner.    What 

he  needs  is  a  knowledge  of  general  fundamental 
principles,  and  how  to  adapt  these  principles  to 
encies  that  may 
Yon  should  remember  that  there  are  only  three 
kinds  of  good  moves:  111  developing  moves  ;  (2) 
attacking  moves;  t.i  defensive  moves.  If  you 
make  any  moves  that  do  not  come  under  this 
classification,  you  are  wasting  time  and  helping 
your  adversary.  One  other  rule  should  be  strictly 
obeyed  :  do  not  begin  a  premature  attack,  (let 
your  pieces  out  and  get  them  on  the  squares 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

The  London  International  Congress. 

On  May  30,  the  world's  masters  will  meet  in 
London.  They  will  line  up  something  like  this  : 
America  will  be  represented  by  Pillsbury,  Stein- 
itz, and  Showalter  ;  An-  ary  by  Char- 
ousek,  Schlechter,  and  Maroczy  ;  France  by  Ja- 
nowski;  Germany  by  Lasker,  Tarrasch,  Walbrodt, 
and  Lipke  ;  Great  Britain  bv  Blackburn  ,  Burn 
Mason,  and  Teichman  ;  Russia  by  Tschigorin, 
Alapin,  and  Schiffers;  and  probably,  Marco  of 
Vienna  and  Cohn  of  Berlin,  the  latter  on  account 
of  the  fine  score  he  made  at  Cologne  last  summer. 

Our  Pillsbury  says  that  he  expects  to  be  among 
the  first  three  prize-winners. 

Blindfold  Chess. 

Pillsbury  the  American,  and  Blackburne,  the 
Englishman,  are  probably  the  best  blindfold 
players  in  the  world.  We  vnve  specimens  of  Pills- 
bury's  brilliancy  and  P.lackburne's  far-sightedness 
in  the  following  games: 


Philidor's  Defense. 


PILLSBURY. 

White. 

1  P-K   4 

2  Kt-K  B3 

3  ?rQr< 

,  Q  x   P 
5  Kl     B   1 

7  (  astles  (Q 

R) 

8  B-k   B  4 

9  Q-Q  2 

10  I!—  I'.  4  i  h 
.,1'      K   K  ., 


Black. 

P      K    , 

P-O3 
P  x  P 
Kl      K   B    1 
II- K  2     " 
P-B3 

(  RStll  - 

ki     K  -1 
1'      l:    : 
K       K  sq 

B-Kt  5 


I  11  I  si  1  kv.  G  IRNKR. 

White.  Blach. 

...  I'     Re  Kt-Q  2 

13  Kt-K  R  4  B  x  P  (a) 

:4  P-K    ki  4  P     k  B4 

15  Kt   x   P  1!      k.    1 

16  P-K  B  3  B-B3 
.7  K  x  P  ch  B  x  R 

(bj 

iS  K      R  sq  B— R  5  (c) 

id   kt  x    B  P — G  4 

20  kt  x  P!!  R  —  P.  2 

ji    kt    KldliK       Kt  sq 

22  RxBII  Resigns  (d) 


(a)  If  B  x  R  ;  14  Kt— Kt  6  ch,  P  x  Kt,  must  ;  15 
P  x  P,  mate. 

(b)  Startling,  but  perfectly  sound.  Think  of  a 
man  seeing  this  and  what  follows,  without  seeing 
the  board. 

(c)  As  good  as  he  has,  but  nothing  is  good. 

(d)  He  can't  escape  mate. 

Mr.  Blackburne  was  playing  several  games, 
blindfold,  at  Witney.  On  one  of  the  boards  this 
position   was  brought  about: 

WHITE  (Mr.  B.):  K  on  K  Kt  sq  ;  (Jon  Q     :  !'.  on 

k  6  ;  Ks  OH  Q  kt  •<]  and  ;  l's  OB  k  ,,  Q  .„  Q  H  ), 
Q  R  2,  K  Kt  2. 

in. a.  k  (Amateur):  K  on  Q  B  a  ;  fj  on  Q  R  5;  B 
on  K  Kt  2  ;  Ks  on  K  B  sq  and  Q  so  ;  Ps  on  K  B  ;. 
K  R.4,0.  3.  Q  B4,  y  Kt  ;.  Q  R 

Mr.  B.,  having  the  move,  played  Q  B  2,  his  ad- 
versary replying  with  K  Q  Kt  sq.  The  man  who 
didn't  see  the  board  Immediately  called  "R  takes 
P."  The  onlookers  consul*  red  that  Mr.  B,  had 
I  hi  own  awa  v  t  he  game,  and  t  he  '  el  lev  t  wire  asked 

repeated,  both  times  receiving 

the  same  answei   :   "  K  takes  p  "     "  Bui    he  ran  take 

your  Queen,"  remonstrated  the  teller.    "Can  he?" 

said  Ml.   B,     "  Yes,  he  can."  w.is  the  answer.     "But 

does  he  ? n  asked  the  blindfold    player.    "Yes,  he 
■  11  I  mate  in  1  R     B  6  ch, 

k  (J  sq  ;  Kx  1<  Ch,  k  k  .;  k  1 '.  -,-mate.  Some 
folks  with  both  eves  open  Couldn't  see  all  this. 

A  Woman's  Chess-Congress. 

Mrs.  H.  Wo  inging  for 

nat  loaal  Woman  held  in 

New   York  or   Brooklyn,    in  to   The 

Sun,  M 

low  is  to  have 
ond  International  Ladies'  Chess  Congress 

lyn.  probably  half 


in  each  city,  during  next  September  and  Oct<  ber, 
•  ccnpying  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks.  It  will 
be  limited  to  twenty  entries,  who  will  be  selected 
by  the  committee,  the  Strongest  players  to  have 
the  preference.  Where  two  applicants  from  dif- 
ferent countries  s-eem  to  be  the  same  strength  the 
one  from  the  country  not  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress will  be  accepted.  We  will  have  one  game  a 
dav,  the  plan  followed  by  the  London  tournament 
of  having  two  games  being  too  hard  a  strain  on 
any    player.      There    will   m  than    four 

games  a  week,  probably  five,  as  the  committee 
decides. 

"The  first  prize  wili  not  be  less  than  $500,  and 
if  our  fund  is  large  enough  it  will  be  $600.  There 
will  be  at  least  six  other  money  prizes,  besides 
the  brilliancy  and  btst  game  pi 

"  It  is  our  intention  to  request  the  various  pro- 
fessions to  contribute  the  prizes,  so  that  there 
will  be  a  merchants'  prize,  a  lawyers'  prize,  a 
physicians'  prize,  and  others,  and  contributors 
will  state  to  which  prize  their  money  is  to  be  cred- 
ited. The  committee  will,  of  course,  adjust  the 
difference  between  the  amounts. 

"  Wc  are  now  making  arrangements  to  form  the 
various  committees  and  to  fill  the  offices  for  the 
Congress,  and  we  expect  that  prominent  American 
women  will  aid  us  in  the  work  " 

A  Fine  Defense. 

The  World's  Champion  played  30  games  simul- 
taneously  at    Cheltenham,   England,    winning    24, 
losing   2,   and    drawing  4.     The    following,   taken 
from  The  B '.  C.  .1/.,  is  oue  of  the  games  he  lost: 
Allgaier-Thorold  Gambit. 

Notes  by  James  Mason. 


MK.    k.    I  ASKBK. 

COLONS]     I  .    LAW 

White. 

Black. 

1  P     K  4 

1  P-K  4 

a  P     K  1!  4 

2  P  x  P 

3  Kt-K  B  j 

<   1       k   Kt4 

4  p    k  k  4 

4  P       kt   5 

5  I'-KRj 

5  Kt     Kt  5 

6  Kt  x  P 

1    K  x  Kt 

7  P      Q  4 

U  4         . 

8  Kt     B  3 

ki      k    1 

g  B  x  P 

!' 

.  .  .  Capture  of  the  Pawn  may  be  delayed,  but  up 
to  and  including  move  10,  on  both  sides,  the  open- 
ing may  be  accepted  as  a  model  of  correctness, 
in  this  hazardous  game. 


10  B     B  4  ch 

,,   P.     k  5 


to   k     Kt 


Now,  however,  n  Q— Q  2,  with  choice  as  to 
Castling,  would  yield  a  much  more  enduring  at- 
tack. 1  he  early  exchange  of  this  Bishop  is  un- 
favorable; even' assuming  no  fuither  sacrifice  of 
force  involved. 


.  1  Q     K  , 


u    P.     K  2 
19   kt     Q  P.   j 


If  1  ;  Kt  x  P  or  1  ;  Kt  Q  5,  the  reply  might  be 
the  same,  that  is  13.., Kt  x  B;  and  Black's  su- 
perior force  would  about  as  1.  rl  itself. 
Anyhow,  the  attack  fails,  and  the  solid  difference 
of  the  piece  remains. 

t3  KtaB 

14  P  x  kt  ..,  Q    o  5 en 

15  K—  k  sq  IS   C>  X  P 

16  kt    X    P 

...  Or  if..  .,  Kt  x  Kt  ;  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
17  k      B  7   x  etc.      White    could    not    serious 
Ioiik  the  contest  two  pieces  behind. 


17  Kt  n  B 

, ,.   (   ■     Iv        ('   sq 

o  B     R  1 

21  R-  Q  4 

13P1P 
.-.,  B  x  P 


\l  P  x  Kt 

,:.       kl  k  I 

In 

■1  p  q  , 

ia    Kl       k    P    ; 

ki    v    P 

..,  kt     k  6 


With  this   Black    makes  further  gain     m 
matter   of   course.     Heie  Mi.    Lasker  might  have 
:  ally  resigned. 


1   B 
R  i 

oR     K  Bfi 

j ,   K      k  1  ., 
■  k     1 

k  P.  - 
R  S 

kt  - 


■  k  <  h 

II      k    k       K    sq 

k 

k 

,0  R      K 
)i   Kl 

k  M, 

,».   k   k      k  4  1  h 


And  White  1  esigned. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


SOUTHERN    OPINION    ON    LYNCHINGS. 

T3  ECENT  events  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  have  again 
-*-^-  brought  vividly  before  the  public  mind  the  subject  of  lynch- 
ing and  the  questions  growing  out  of  it.  On  Saturday,  April  22, 
the  jury  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
trying  the  men  charged  with  killing  Postmaster  Baker  (colored) 
at  Lake  City,  S.  C,  February  22,  1S98,  reported  their  failure  to 
agree  upon  a  verdict;  on  Sunday,  April  23,  Sam  Hose  (or  Holt) 
a  negro  accused  of  murder  and  rape,  was  mutilated  and  burned 
to  death  at  Newnan,  Ga.  ;  and  later  in  the  same  day  "Lige" 
Strickland,  a  colored  preacher  whom  Hose  had  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  his  crime,  was  hanged  near  Palmetto,  Ga.,  despite  his 
protests  of  innocence  and  the  protests  of  Major  Thomas,  his  em- 
ployer. These  occurrences,  with  several  lynchings  of  a  less  sen- 
sational nature  before  and  after,  such  as  the  shooting  of  eight 
negroes  at  Palmetto,  Ga.,  for  alleged  incendiarism  a  few  weeks 
ago,  have  brought  out  no  little  comment.  The  disagreement  in 
the  Lake  City  trial  is  notable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  that  a  South  Carolina  jury  has  failed  to  acquit  the 
prisoners  in  a  lynching  case.  The  South  Carolina  State  supreme 
court  has  also  just  handed  down  a  decision  supporting  the  anti- 
lynching  law,  which  awards  damages  of  not  less  than  $2,000  to 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  victim,  to  be  paid  by  the  county 
in  which  the  lynching  occurs. 

Most  of  the  Southern  papers  deplore  these  lynchings  as  ineffec- 
tive to  prevent  crime.  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  which  offered 
and  paid  $500  for  the  capture  of  Hose  (or  Holt),  does  not  defend 
lynching,  but  presents  on  the  editorial  page  a  vivid  picture  of 
Hose's  crime  and  asks  its  readers  to  keep  that  scene  in  mind  when 
passing  judgment  on  the  lynching  party.  A  day  later,  in  a  three- 
column  editorial.  The  Constitution  takes  as  a  text  the  declaration 
of  Mr.  S.  M.  Inman  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  and  white 
men  in  the  South  are  as  respectful  toward  women  as  any  people 


on  earth,  "but  the  other  5  per  cent,  of  white  and  negro  scoun- 
drels, tramps,  and  brutes  are  responsible  for  all  the  trouble." 
The  Constitution  declares  that  the  problem  would  be  solved  if  the 
better  95  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  would  deliver  negro  criminals 
to  justice  instead  of  harboring  them  as  now,  and  if  the  better  95 
per  cent,  of  the  white  men  would  require  good  references  from 
the  negroes  they  employ.  Clarke  Howell,  editor  of  The  Consti- 
tution, telegraphed  to  the  New  York  World,  in  reply  to  a  tele- 
gram from  that  paper  :  "  I  do  not  approve  of  lynch  law  under  any 
circumstances." 

We  quote  the  following  comments  from  other  papers  of  Geor- 
gia and  other  Southern  States  : 

Lynching  Does  Not  Stop  Crime. — "There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
in  extenuation  of  the  black  crime  of  the  negro  Hose.  He  richly 
merited  any  punishment  that  could  be  meted  out  to  him.  If  his 
suffering  could  compensate  for  that  he  had  inflicted,  he  deserved 
slow  torture.  Or  if  the  dread  of  like  punishment  would  prevent 
others  from  committing  such  nameless  crimes  as  that  of  Hose, 
then  even  the  horrible  spectacle  of  yesterday  might  be  justified 
for  the  good  to  be  accomplished. 

"But  experience  shows  that  lynching  does  not  prevent  others 
from  committing  this  crime,  and  even  the  burning  of  the  wretches 
on  several  occasions  has  not  served  to  put  an  end  to  these  das- 
tardly outrages.  If  these  resorts  to  violent  punishment  had  the 
desired  effect,  even  the  sternest  stickler  for  law  and  order  would 
scarcely  protest  against  them.  But  when  they  fail  of  the  end 
aimed  at,  what  is  accomplished  by  following  the  crime  of  the  in- 
dividual with  the  lawlessness  of  a  mob?" — The  Chronicle,  Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

"The  lynching  will  send  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  entire 
country.  The  method  of  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  a 
savage,  rather  than  a  civilized  and  Christian  community.  It  pro- 
vokes a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  other  crimes." — The  Morn- 
ing News,  Savannah,  Ga. 

"The  affair  will  undo  the  work  that  the  friends  of  the  State 
have  been  doing  for  years.  It  will  dissipate  and  scatter  to  the 
winds  the  efforts  that  have  been  patiently  making  to  show  that 
Georgia  offers  to  the  homeseeker  the  model  abode  in  a  State 
where  nature,  art,  and  humanity  are  all  united  in  a  cordial  wel- 
come."—  The  Press,  Savannah. 

High  Prices  for  Cheap  Labor. — "We  are  paying  too  much — 
the  white  people  of  the  country,  and  the  South  especially — for 
the  'cheap  labor  '  of  the  negro,  when  we  pay  for  it  by  the  sacrifice 
of  our  own  civilization,  and  the  surrender  of  religion,  morals,  and 
humanity  for  whatever  profits  and  advantages  his  labor  brings  to 
us.  The  chains  which  bound  the  citizen,  Sam  Hose,  to  the  stake 
at  Newnan  mean  worse  for  us  and  for  his  race  than  the  chains  or 
bonds  of  slavery,  which  they  supplanted.  The  flames  that  lit  up 
the  scene  of  his  torture  shed  their  baleful  light  throughout  every 
corner  of  our  land,  and  exposed  a  state  of  things,  actual  and 
potential,  among  us  that  should  rouse  the  dullest  mind  to  a  sharp 
sense  of  our  true  condition,  and  of  our  unchanged  and  unchange- 
able relations  to  the  whole  race  whom  the  tortured  wretch  repre- 
sented. 

"The  lesson  taught  to  us  by  his  crime  and  the  crime  of  his 
slayers  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  repeated  a  thousand  times, 
and  becomes  only  the  more  emphatic  and  impressive  with  each 
repetition.  The  wonder  is  that  its  full  and  final  significance  has 
been  so  little  heeded.  It  is  time,  surely,  that  we  should  begin  to 
understand  and  apply  it.  We  must  lift  the  negro  up  to  our  level, 
or  must  fall  to  his  level,  or  we  must  separate  from  him." — The 
News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  following  comments  are  made  by  leaders  of  the  negro  race  : 

Education  the  Remedy. — "I  do  not  mind  adding  that  I  am 
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opposed  to  mob  violence  under  all  circu  s.     Those  guilty 

.me  should  be  surely,  swiftly,  and  terribly  punished,  but  by 
legal  meth<  Is.  As  a  I  lie,  the  men  guilty  of  these  outrages  are 
ignorant  individuals,  who  have  ha  to  secure  an 

education  and  moral  restraint.     The  solution  of  our  present  diffi- 
culties is  to  be  found  in  the  thorough  mental,  religious,  and  in- 
•  both  races  in  the  South.     It  is  an  encourag- 
e  that  of  the  hundreds  of  colored  men  who  have 

-  mth  not  one  has 

been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  assaulting  a  woman 

"The  only  permanent  remedy  for  such  crimes  as  have  been 
recently  perpet:  a,  and  the  only  permanent  remedy 

for  r.  D  the  thorough  education  of  all  the  people  of 

the  South — education   that  shall  reach  the  head,    the  hand,    the 
ker  I .   Washington,  Interview  a>ui  Address 
at  Philadelphia. 

Worse  Trouble  in  Sight.— "This  is  the  ignis fatuus  that  is 
,g  us  on  to  another  bloody  struggle.  It  is  the  Southern 
man's  subterfuge  to  satiate  his  implacable  hatred  of  the 
negro.  If  the  good  white  people  of  the  North  are  not  disillu- 
sioned and  do  not  put  a  stop  to  this  sweeping  tide  of  lawlessness, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  will  be  again  called  upon  by  a  God 
of  justice  to  give  their  best  blood  to  pay  the  penalties  of  the  crimes 
of  the  South. 

"The  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  race  hatred.  In  all  cases  it  is 
not  because  we  are  black,  for  some  negroes  who  are  hated  have 
blond  hair  and  blue  eyes  and  ate  so  fair  that  they  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  pure  whites.  Yet  this  class  of  negroes 
suffer  in  common  with  the  blackest. 

"The  passing  of  the  'Jim-Crow'  car  laws  in  several  of  the 
Southern  States,  the  disfranchisement  of  negroes  regardless  of 
qualifications,  the  shutting  out  of  them  from  hotels  and  restau- 
rants and  places  of  amusement,  are  all  manifestations  of  race 
hatred.  We  are  censured  as  a  race  for  not  exhibiting  manly  quali- 
,.nd  are  considered  'impudent  niggers  '  if  we  presume  to  as- 
sert our  manhood.  We  are  truly  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  manly 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  Afro-Americans  themselves  will  stop 
these  atrocities.  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  what  are  we  to 
do  but  to  fight  and  die? 

"It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  the  leaders  of  the  negro  race  do 
not  condemn  these  crimes.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  set 
of  people  that  so  much  deplore  crime  of  all  kinds  as  the  leaders  of 
our  race.  Churches,  conferences,  and  associations  have  been  pass- 
ing resolutions  for  years  condemning  the  criminals  of  our  race, 
and  have  especially  deprecated  the  crime  of  rape.  We  have 
pledged  ourselves,  organizations  and  ecclesiastical  councils,  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  improve  the  morals  of  our  people,  but  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  the  example  set  us  by  the  whites  of  Pal- 
metto is  not  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 

"The  Cubans  and    Filipinos,  whom    we   have    spent    so    much 

money  and  shed  so  much  blood  to  free  from  Spanish  oppression, 

were  never  treated  so  barbarously  in  time  of  peace  by  the  Spanish 

wme negroes  have  been  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 

Texas,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

"One  of  two  things  must  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  trouble. 
The  DOgTO  must  be  treated  fairly  or  furnished  with  sufficient 
money  to  return  to  the  land  from  which  his  ancestors  were  stolen. 
It  would  be  a  burning  shame  on  the  boasted  Christian  civil  r/.at  mn 
of    A;  ess    before   the  nations  of  the 

.  that  she  was  unable  ime  her  prejudice  to  the  iu 

and  th  cpatriated  him. 

"Tile  firsl  ton,  that  of  fair  play,  is   the  just  one.  and  if 

Ithorityand  the  press  and  the  pulpit  woui 

all  Amen 
Thosi  ■ 
flippantly  of  our  extermination  will    find   that  when   that  work   is 
all    the  v  Lgainst   the 

vil  War.  "—  His hof> 
,r /:</,■  r    I  i  ■  I    //. 

Another  Negro  View.  What 

shall  molting  crime  against  law  and  di  .  .   . 

ed  world  think  of  •■  white  m  n  of 

How  long  will  the  civilised  world  suppress  its  wrath 

ms  of  brutality  am! 
agery  on  I  hern  white  m<  i  ,.  men  all  over 


this  country  are  beginning  toquestion  the  power  or  willingness  of 
the  state  or  federal  authorities  to  protect  them  in  their  just  rights 
under  the  Constitution. 

"The  situation  is  a  critical  one.  and  calls  for  wise  deliberation 
on  our  part  before  deciding  upon  a  course  of  advice  or  action." — 
The  .  \ge,  New  1  \'rk. 

The  facts  in  the  Lake  City  case  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 
Frazer  B.  Baker,  the  colored  postmaster  at  Lake  City,  S.  C.  (see 
The  Literary  Digest,  March  5.  1898),  awoke  the  morning  of 
February  22.  1898,  before  daybreak,  to  find  his  house  in  flames. 
Attempting  to  escape,  he  and  his  baby  boy  were  shot  and  killed 
and  their  bodies  consumed  in  the  burning  house.  His  wife  and 
the  other  children  were  all  wounded,  but  escaped.  The  federal 
authorities  undertook  to  find  and  punish  the  lynchers,  with  a 
mistrial  as  the  result,  as  stated  above.  As  the  prisoners  are 
liable  to  be  brougnt  to  trial  again,  the  newspapers  refrain  from 
commenting  on  their  individual  innocence  or  guilt.  Some  more 
general  expressions  of  opinion  appear,  however,  as  stated  below  : 

Punish  the  Lynchers.— "  No  one  doubts  that  Baker  and  his 
baby  were  killed  at  Lake  City  and  their  bodies  burned  in  his 
house,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  mob,  that  his  wife  was  shot 
and  one  of  his  children,  and  we  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  who 
heard  or  read  the  testimony  in  the  case,  or  that  there  was  a  single 
member  of  the  jury  who  doubted  that  some  of  the  men  on  trial 
took  part  in  the  horrible  atrocity  at  Lake  City.  The  only  thing 
that  stood  between  them  and  the  punishment  provided  bv  law 
was  political  and  race  prejudice.  It  is  true,  why  not  say  so?  If 
the  politics  and  complexion  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  had  been 
different,  the  jury  would  have  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  with- 
out leaving  their  seats.  All  the  evidence  was  one  way  and 
against  the  defendants,  but  the  evidence  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  failure  of  the  jury  to  act.  That  was  influenced  by  considera- 
tions apart  from  the  testimony  in  the  case.  No  one  expected  that 
the  jury  would  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  it  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prising had  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  not  guilty;  its  failure  to 
agree  to  a  verdict  must  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  advance  in  pub- 
lic thought  and  conscience.  Five  white  men  out  of  twelve  in 
South  Carolina  holding  to  the  end  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, according  to  the  evidence,  is  a  triumph  for  order  and  a 
promise  of  better  things  in  the  future. 

"Justice  will  not  be  done  until  the  Lake  City  lynchers  are  pun- 
ished."—  The  News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Government  at  Fault.— "  Moreover,  in  judging  these  country 
communities,  we  must  consider  that  the  people  have  not  the  re- 
straining influences  of  education  and  enlightenment  to  the  same 
degree  as  obtain  in  more  extensiw  communities.  They  treat  con- 
ditions more  harshly,  and,  from  our  regard,  perhaps,  barbarously. 
They  have  not  learned  to  reason  down  their  troubles  and  to  bear 
them  with  philosophy.      They  are  all  for  action. 

"  Wise  governors  would  consider  these  things.  Instead  of  pro- 
voking the  passions  of  these  communities,  they  would  seek  to 
allay  them.  This  course  is  not  followed  by  the  authorit  . 
Washington.  Those  who  should  particularly  avoid  exciting  coun- 
try communities  where  th<  Dg  exists  most  bitterly,  select 
those  very  fields  for  their  miserable  experiments  at  establishing 
race  equality.  Then  we  have  lynchings,  and  ,ainst 
hern  barbarity  is  raised. 

"We  do  not  condone  lynchings.  Certainly  we  can  not  justify 
the  crime  committed  at  Lake  City.  But  we  do  not  think,  as  some 
apparently  do.  that  the  whole  of  human  cruelty  was  summed  into 
that  mob  that  burned  the  post-office  and  killed  the  postmaster  and 
his  baby  at  Lake  City.  We  do  not  even  think  that  it  is  all  in  the 
hearts  of  the  lynching  parties  throughout   the  South.     \\  • 

of  it  in  the  Philippines,  where  American  sold  •  lUgh- 

blacks  and  burning  and  looting  their  homes.      W< 
of  it  in  Samoa,  where  American  and  British  war-ships  are  shelling 
es  and   slaying  men.   women,    and  children       We 

r.e  of  it  iii  India  and  some  of  it  in  Africa.      We  think,  in- 

that  human  cruelty  is  very  generally  distributed,  and  finds 
expression  sometimes  under  the  guise  of  law,  and  again  in  con- 
trariety to  the  law.      But  until   all  wars  shall  cease  and  all  preju- 

liall  end  — in  short,  until  human  passions  are  entirely  crushed 
and  words  shall  haw  effect  of   deeds,  we  will  not  sit  in  unpitying 
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judgment  upon  those  who  in  undue  violence  of  a  just  wrath  em- 
ployed misguided  effort  to  correct  a  grievous  wrong." — The  /v:v- 
ning  Post,  Charleston ,  S.  (.'. 

Is  South  Carolina  Degenerating?—"!  am  one  of  those  people 
disposed  to  believe  that  this  world  is  growing  better,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  but  sometimes  I 
doubt  whether  we  in  South  Carolina  are  improving  or  not.  We 
have,  in  certain  parts  of  the  State,  made  great  improvements  in 
manufacturing;  railroad  systems  have  been  improved;  there  are 
greater  and  better  facilities  in  these;  we  are  spending  more 
money  on  schools,  but  what  is  the  result  of  it  all?  The  swift- 
moving  railroads,  the  whirring  machinery,  and  crowded  factory 
towns  and  schools  are  infinitely  inadequate  to  the  glory  and  civ- 
ilization of  a  people.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
people  is  growing  weaker  instead  of  stronger,  and  that  there  is  a 
growing  deterioration  in  both  races.  Forty  years  ago  whoever 
heard  of  a  negro  committing  such  crimes  as  they  now  commit? 
How  rare  it  was  to  find  any  real  crime,  bribery,  murder,  and  the 
likeamong  them!  Murder,  arson,  rape,  burglary,  and  all  aggra- 
vated crimes  were  exceedingly  rare.  We  look  on  our  own  race  and 
what  do  we  see?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lynching  forty  years  ago, 
or  mob  violence  to  redress  grievances,  or  the  execution  of  people 
without  a  trial?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  humble  house  of  a  man 
being  burned  and  his  children  butchered?  All  of  these  things  in- 
dicate that  the  law  is  no  longer  respected  by  communities  and 
people  ;  the  law  has  lost  its  sanction.  And  what  does  that  mean  ? 
It  means  anarchy ;  it  means  the  disintegration  of  society.  It 
means  barbarism.  That  is  what  it  means.  The  very  essential 
foundation  of  civilization  is  respect  for  the  law,  and  when  the 
people  lose  that  they  are  on  the  downward  grade.  This  court  can 
do  little  ;  all  of  us  can  do  something.  And  remember,  that  the 
white  people  in  South  Carolina  can  not  escape  its  responsibility. 
The  white  people  have  the  government  in  their  hands,  and  if  they 
can  not  enforce  the  law  they  confess  their  impotence,  and  it  is  a 
confession  of  being  incapacitated  to  manage  the  government.  If 
they  can  not  govern  the  State,  with  all  the  machinery  of  the  law 
in  their  hands,  without  resorting  to  violent  means,  it  is  a  confes- 
sion of  incapacity,  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  the  better  it  will 
be.  We  can  have  no  real  civilization  or  prosperity  until  we  turn 
our  faces  to  the  light." — Judge  Brawley,  who  Presided  at  the 
Trial. 


CAPTAIN    COCHLAN'S   SPEECH. 

CAPTAIN  COGHLAN,  of  the  cruiser  Raleigh,  just  back 
from  Manila,  was  dined  by  the  Union  League  Club,  April 
21,  and  during  the  evening  related  some  anecdotes  and  sang  a 
satirical  song  which  have  brought  out  a  formal  protest  from  the 
German  Government,  and  have  resulted  in  a  reprimand  for  the 
captain  and  the  possible  loss  of  his  command.  When  asked  by 
the  Navy  Department  whether  the  reports  of  his  speech  were  cor- 
rect, the  captain  replied  that  he  had  no  intention  of  insulting  the 
German  Emperor  or  Admiral  von  Diederichs,  and  that  his  re- 
marks at  the  Union  League  Club  were  made  in  the  most  informal 
manner  in  the  company  of  friends,  without  any  thought  that  they 
would  be  reported  in  the  press.  As  they  did  appear,  he  said,  they 
were  exaggerated  and  distorted,  and  he  was  made  to  say  things 
which  he  did  not  utter.  The  affair  has  not  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop into  international  importance,  and  Germany  has  received 
no  reparation  beyond  the  news  of  Captain  Coghlan  's  censure.  The 
anecdote  which  caused  the  greatest  stir  is  reported  by  the  news- 
papers as  follows  ; 

"Our  friend  Admiral  von  Diederich's  officer  came  down  one 
day  to  make  a  complaint.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  step  out  on  the 
quarterdeck  just  as  he  came  aboard.  It  was  partly  by  accident 
and  partly  by  design. 

"I  heard  him  tell  the  admiral  about  his  complaint,  and  I  heard 
the  admiral  reply  : 

"'Tell  your  admiral  those  ships  of  his  must  stop  when  I  say  so. 
I  wish  to  make  the  blockade  of  this  harbor  complete. ' 

"The  German  officer  replied,  'But  we  fly  the  German  flag.' 
The  reply  of  the  admiral  was  just  like  Dewey.     He  said,  'Those 


Bags  can  be  bought  at  half  a  dollar  a  yard  anywhere.'  There 
was  no  fun  in  that  expression  of  the  admiral,  lie  told  the  officer 
that  anybody  could  fly  a  German  flag,  and  that  a  whole  Spanish 
fleet  might  come  upon  him  with  German  flags  up. 

"Then  he  drew  back  and  stroked  his  mustache.  He  has  a  habit 
of  stroking  his  mustache  when  he  gets  angry.      He  said  : 

'"Tell  your  admiral  I'm  blockading  here.  Now,  note  carefully 
what  I  say,  and  tell  your  admiral  that  I  say  it.  I  have  been  ma- 
king this  blockade  as  easy  for  everybody  as  I  could,  but  I'm  get- 
ting tired  of  the  puerile  work  here.  It  has  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  a  man  wouldn't  notice  it,  altho  children  might    tight 


CAPT.   JOSEPH   B.    COGHLAN. 

over  it,  but  the  time  has  come,  when  it  must  stop.  Now,  listen 
closely  and  tell  the  admiral  as  I  say  it. 

"'Tell  your  admiral  that  the  slightest  infraction  of  any  rule  — 
and  tell  him  carefully,  now — that  the  slightest  infraction  of  any 
rule  will  mean  only  one  thing,  and  that  will  be  war.  It  will  be  so 
accepted  and  resented  immediately.  If  your  people  are  ready  for 
war  with  the  United  States  they  can  have  it  at  any  time. ' 

"I'm  free  to  admit  that  these  utterances  almost  took  my  breath 
away.  As  the  German  officer  left  with  a  long  face  he  said  to  me, 
'  I  think  your  admiral  does  not  understand. '  I  replied,  'Not  only 
does  he  understand,  but  he  means  what  he  says.  '  After  that  they 
didn't  breathe  more  than  four  times  successively  without  asking 
permission." 

The  song  which  the  captain  sang  to  the  Union  League  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Captain  Myers  of  the  cruiser  Charleston, 
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also  at   Manila.     It  is  entitled   "Hoch!    L)er   Kaiser!"    and   the 
trend  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  first  stanza  : 

k  .   B6T  von  ilas  Vaterland, 

Und  Gott  und  I  all  dini:-.  command  ; 

We  two,  ach.  don't  you  understand  ? 

Mi-inself—  und  Gott." 

The  newspapers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  the  view  that  Captain 
Cogblanwas  indiscreet.     No  bitterness  against  Germany  is  notice 
and  many  papers  express  the  opinion  that  Germany  is  need- 
lessly excited  over  a  very  trifling  matter. 

The  Chain  of  Responsibility. — " Captain  Coghlan  has  been 
twice  before  reprimanded  for  injudicious  remarks  by  the  Govern 
ment,  and  he  may  be  the  third  time.  He  has  a  temperament  and 
the  antecedents  which  make  him  liable  to  such  reprimands.  Hut 
there  is  a  difference  between  words  to  which  official  superiors  or 
aggrieved  associates  could  object,  and  words  of  which  a  foreign 
government  might  seek  to  make  an  occasion  for  a  flurry.  No 
foreign  power  can  hold  the  United  States  to  responsibility  for  any 
utterance  at  all,  except  such  as  represents  the  country  itself.  The 
President  personifies  the  United  States  to  every  government  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  The  Minister  or  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  any  country  personifies  the  President  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  country.  Any  consul-general,  consul,  or  commer- 
cial agent  of  the  United  States  in  such  country  is  officially  re- 
sp  -nsible  to  our  Minister  or  Ambassador  there,  and  all  of  them — 
M.:nster  or  Ambassador  included — are  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  the  President's  representative  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
then  they  and  the  Secretary  together  are  again  responsible  to  the 
President.  This  is  the  round  to  be  pursued  and  borne  in  mind. 
A  foreign  government  has  no  more  right  to  take  notice  of  what  a 
naval  officer  says,  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  than  of  what  an 
editor  writes,  as  in  this  instance,  on  any  current  topic 

"The  claim  that  'the  matters  to  which  Captain  Coghlan  referred 
are  the  talk  of  the  navy,  whose  officers  desire  the  truth  to  be 
known,'  and  that  'Admiral  Dewey  has  chafed  under  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  known, '  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  officers 
of  the  navy  among  themselves  can  talk  as  they  please.  But  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  talks  for  them  to  this  country  or  to  other 
nations.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Admiral  Dewey  'chafes  '  or 
is  restive  under  any  conditions  of  affairs,  and,  if  that  were  so,  the 
law  of  the  service  and  the  interests  of  our  Government  constrain, 
restrain,  and  far  outclass  him  or  any  other  public  servant.  Those 
who  really  know  Admiral  Dewey  an-  convinced  that  among  the 
difficult  achievements  which  he  has  thoroughly  accomplished  was 
the  one  of  keeping  Captain  Coghlan 's  tongue  still  in  the  East — and 
that  he  thoroughly  disapproves  of  the  captain's  omission  to  do  so 
since  his  return." — The  Eagle,  Brooklyn. 

New  Style  in  Punishments. — "If  Captain  Coghlan  looks  for- 
ward to  any  punishment  for  telling  the  truth  about  the  German 


admiral  at  Manila,  it  must  be  with  a  fueling  of  good  things  to 
come.  There  are  some  recent  precedents  which  should  tickle  the 
palate  of  an  officer  who  is  decreed  guilty  of  an  infringement  of 
law.  discipline,  or  custom.  General  Eagan  was  convicted  by  a 
court-martial,  and  he  is  enjoying  the  sentence  of  a  life  vacation  on 
full  salary.  Captain  Carter  was  found  guilty  of  dishonesty 
against  his  Government,  and  he  is  paying  the  heavy  penalty  of 
being  let  alone.  If  Coghlan  is  to  suffer,,  he  seems  entitled  to  ex- 
pect unlimited  leave  of  absence,  an  admiral's  salary,  the  use  of 
the  Dolphin  for  his  private  yacht,  and  a  monument  in  front  of 
the  Navy  Department." — The  Press,  New  York, 

"It  is  not  merely  that  such  an  attack  by  a  popular  naval  officer 
must  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Germans  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  incidents  that  have  been  repudiated  by  the  Kaiser,  but  it 
will  also  lead  many  Americans  to  entertain  a  bitter  sentiment 
against  Germany  that  is  not  warranted  at  this  time.  "—  The  Times, 
Washington. 

"The  contretemps  illustrates  the  liability  to  being  drawn  into 
misunderstandings  and  quarrels  with  other  governments  that  we 
must  constantly  incur  under  the  new  policy  of  entanglement  in 
Old-World  affairs."—  The  Free  Press.  Detroit. 
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RACE    FEELING    AGAINST    ANGLO-SAXON  ISM. 

GERMAN-AMERICAN  and  Irish-American  papers  published 
in  the  United  States  solidly  oppose  "imperialism"  and  an 
"Anglo-Saxon  alliance,"  as  indicated  by  quotations  that  have 
already  appeared  in  these  columns.  In  view  of  such  opposition, 
the  numerical  strength  of  our  foreign -born  population  comes  to 
be  of  importance.      The  American,  Philadelphia,  says: 

"  We  hear  of  ties  of  blood  being  thicker  than  water  and  uniting 
Britain  and  America.  But  those  ties  of  blood  are  slender  strands, 
ties  no  thicker  and  not  so  recently  spun  as  those  that  unite  us  to 
Ireland  or  even  to  Germany.  Since  the  Revolution,  since  we 
launched  forth  in  our  career  as  an  independent  nation,  not  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  come  to  settle  among  us. 
throw  in  their  fortunes  with  our  fortunes,  develop  a  continent, 
have  been  English  born.  As  the  German-Americans  .  .  .  de- 
clared at  Chicago  :  Not  England  but  the  whole  of  Europe  is  the 
mother-country  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. ' 

"  Further  back  than  two  generations  we  can  not  trace  the  line- 
age of  our  people,  the  country  from  which  they  have  sprung,  nor 
is  it  necessary,  for  in  the  third  generation  they  have  lost  the  dis- 
tinguishable characteristics  of  their  race,  they  cease  to  be  Irish- 
Americans,  or  German-Americans,  have  ceased  to  be  Americans 
by  adoption,  have  become  so  by  absorption.  The  last  census,  and 
there  is  no  later  data,  shows  that  in  iSoo,  of  our  total  white  popu- 
lation of  54.983.980,  37J/J  per  cent.,  or  20,519,643,  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  of  these  4,913,338  were  Irish-Americans,  6,s- 
German-Americans.  1. 922,03s  British  Americans,  with  the  men  oi 
.Scandinavian  descent  coming  next.  Put  in  percentages,  of  our 
white  population,  foreign  born  or  born  of  foreign  parents,  23.94 
per  cent,  was  Irish,  33.39  per  cent.  German,  only  9.37  per  cent. 
English. 

"Since  [890  there  has  been  a  large  proportionate  gain  in  our 
population  of  Latin  and  Slavish  origin,  so  that  the  percentages  of 
Irish  and  Germans  and  English  to  our  foreign  population,  tho 
still  holding  their  ranking  position,  are  undoubtedly  somewhat 
smaller  than  eight  years  ago  Of  this  population  of  foreign 
parentage  and  in  excess  of  twenty  millions,  or  three  eighths  of 

our  whole  white  population   in  'f  1.547  were  actually  for- 

eign born,  the  other  eleven  millions  born  of  foreign  parent 

the  foreign  born  2,784,894  were  Germani 

Scandinavians,  91  -.111   English,  510.(125  Slavish  peoples,  31 

Latins,  242,231  Scotch." 

German-Americans,  to  the  reported   number  of  4,000,  in  mass- 
meeting  at  Chicago    (March    27).  adopted    resolutions  of   protest 
QSt  Anglo-Saxonism  which  read  as  follows: 

"With  the  profoundest  Indignation  we  have  noticed  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  English-American  newspapers,  not  only  to  incite 
among  our   people   vicious   prejudices   against    Germany   and   to 
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defame  the  character  of 
the  German  -  Americans, 
but  also  to  drag  the  United 
States  into  an  alliance  with 
England. 

"  As  loyal  citizens  of 
this  republic  it  is  our  right 
as  well  as  our  duty  to  re- 
sist these  wicked  practises 
with  all  due  firmness.  The 
immigrants  from  Germany 
have  brought  with  them 
to  this  land  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  civilization  as 
high  as  it  is  old.  Upon 
every  field  of  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  our  nation,  as 
well  as  in  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  agriculture. 
their  efforts  have  redound- 
ed to  the  weal  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war  they  have  at  all 

times  faithfully  fulfilled  their  duty.  No  part 
of  the  American  people  has  done  more  for  the 
cultivation  of  music,  sociability,  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  the  churches,  and  schools  than  the 
Germans.  As  good  citizens  of  this  country 
we  cheerfully  hand  over  the  achievements  of 
German  culture  to  our  youthful  American 
people  still  in  a  state  of  development. 

"We  emphatically  object,  therefore,  to  the 
attempt  to  stamp  our  people  as  Anglo-Saxons 
and  to  make  them  subservient  to  English 
guile.  Not  England,  but  all  Europe,  is  the 
mother  country  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States. 

"  We  demand  that   not   only  friendly  rela- 
tions be  maintained  with  Germany,  that  has 
been  a  faithful  friend  of  our  people  for  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  but  that 
peace   and   harmony    be    cultivated  with  all 
nations,  and  we    will  therefore,  true   to   the 
wise   counsel   of   George   Washington,  at  all 
times    firmly    oppose    the 
formation    of     entangling 
alliances    with     England, 
as  well   as  with  any  other 
country,    whereby     our 
country   may  be   involved 
in  unnecessary  war. 

"We  denounce  the  de- 
famers  who  have  not  only 
instigated  public  will 
against  Germany  but  who 
have  by  their  gross  slan- 
ders also  sown  the  seeds 
of  discord  among  our  own 
people,  and  we  solemnly 
protest  against  the  pro- 
posed alliance  with  Eng- 
land. 

"  We  further  declare  that 
with  all  lawful  means  at 
our  disposal,  especially  in 
political  campaigns,  we 
will  at  all  times  strenu- 
ously oppose  all  those  who 
favor  the  wicked  attacks 
made  upon  friendly  na- 
tions, and  who  labor  to  entangle  our  country  in  an  alliance 
with  England.  We  call  upon  the  committee  that  has  had  in 
charge  the  arrangements  for  this  mass  meeting  to  invite  all  the 
German-American  churches,  societies,  and  orders  in  this  city  to 
send  a  delegate  to  a  convention  to  be  held  at  an  early  day  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  organization,  that  the  German- 
American  citizens  may  be  called  to  action  whenever  it  shall  be- 
come necessary  to  protect  the  blessing  of  our  American  institu- 
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tions  against  wicked  de- 
tainers and  wily  politici- 
ans. 

"  W  e  call  u  [>  o  n  the 
committee  to  send  copies 
of  these  declarations  to 
the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  his  sec- 
retaries and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives 
in  Congress. " 

German- Americans  in 
Kansas  City  adopted  sim- 
ilar resolutions  this  month, 
and  affiliated  with  the  per- 
manent organization  which 
is  under  way  in  various 
cities. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  cele- 
brations gave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  many  Irish- 
American  speakers  to  denounce  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  and  imperialism,  which  they 
treat  as  inseparable  parts  of  "Anglomania." 
Judge  Morgan  O'Brien,  president  of  the  New 
York  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  in  that  while  he  op- 
posed a  formal  alliance  he  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  considered  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  of  value  to  us  in  pre- 
venting an  alleged  coalition  of  other  powers 
against  the  United  States  during  the  Span- 
ish war.  It  has  been  reported  that  Judge 
O'Brien  has  been  disciplined  by  Irish  or- 
ganizations. The  Irish  World,  New  York, 
dubs  him  one  of  the  "Faithless  Sons," 
and  that  paper  disposes  of  "Our  Obliga- 
tions to  England  "  as  follows  : 
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"That  part  of  the  press 
in  this  country  which  fa- 
vors English  interests  has 
been  persistently  claiming 
that  we  are  under  great 
obligations  to  England  for 
the  part  she  played  in  pre- 
venting Europe  from  com- 
bining against  us  during 
the  recent  war  with  Spain. 
It  was  expected  that  by 
dint  of  iteration  the  Am- 
erican people  would  at  last 
accept  as  a  historical  fact 
a  London -born  myth. 
That  this  expectation  was 
well  founded  is  proven  by 
the  credence  given  to  the 
cleverly  concocted  lies 
which  represent  England 
as  standing  between  us 
and  foes  who  were  ready 
to  rush  upon  us.  The 
average  man  who  is  too 
much  absorbed  in  his  per- 
sonal affairs  to  give  much  close  study  to  international  questions 
is  apt  to  accept  as  true  what  he  reads  everyday  in  his  newspaper. 
"It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  clever  scheme  of 
popularizing  the  idea  that  gratitude,  if  no  other  motive,  should 
make  us  friendly  disposed  toward  England  met  with  a  certain 
degree  of  success.  ...  It  will  be  noted  that  Judge  O'Brien  took 
for  granted  that  no  one  would  question  the  value  of  the  alleged 
service  rendered  to  America  last  year.     When,   however,   ques- 
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tioning  did  begin  it  turned  out  that  there  was  not  a  scinti 
proof  to  substantiate  Judge  O'Brien's  cocksure  movement. 

"It  is  true  that  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York  Sun 
did  undertake  to  produce  >ome  kind  of  proof  that  England  was 
our  friend  in  need.     But  both  of  these  newspapers  have  miserably 

•  i  what  they  undertook  to  do.      7 'he  Times  bad  a 
witness  in  the   ;  a  certain  Captain   Maxse,  who  ed 

I'.nglish  publication  {The  National  Review).     Maxse,  however, 
.    not   stand  e   investigation,   and    consequently    The 

Times,  when  askid  e  more  convincing  testimony  than 

that  of  the  discredited   Maxse,  fell  back  upon  sarcasm.   .    .   .   As 
the  last  resort  of  people  beaten  in  argument,  The  Times 
nsidered  as  virtually  acknowledging  that  it  is  unable  to 
a  case  for  England. 
"  The  Sum  has  not  been   more  successful  than    The   Times  in 
Og  thai  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  England  for  standing  be- 
□  us  and  the  enmity  of   Europe.      With  amazing  hardih. 
brushes  aside  the  unanimous  testimony  of  our  accredited  repre- 
sentatives at  the  different  European  capitals.      It  tells  us  that  our 
Ambassador  to  Germany  is  an  incompetent  witness,  and  affects 
te  believe   that  our  late   Ambassador  to    England,    who   is  now 
Secretary  of   State,  never   placed   himself  on  record  as  denying 
that  there  was  ever  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  continental 
powers  to  form  a  combination  against  the  United  States. 

"  Evidently  T/if  Sun  entertains   Dan  ton's  views  as  to  what  can 

be  accomplished  by  audacity.      It  was  the  audacity  displayed  by 

it  and  other  pro-British  organs  in  putting  forward  as  unquestioned 

truths  the  lying  cablegrams  sent  from   London  that  made  Judge 

;an  O'Brien  feel  safe  to  declare  : 

■"  It  must  be  apparent  that  one  of  the  factors  that  has  prevented  the  union 
of  the  other  powers  against  America  in  our  war  with  Spain  has  been  the 
friendly  attitude  assumed  by  England.' 

"What  Judge  O'Brien  says  is 'apparent'  turns  out  to  be  on 
close  examination  a  tissue  of  lies  which  have  been  concocted  in 
England's  interests.  We  may  expect  that  these  lies  will  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  by  the  pro-British  organs.  In  the 
mean  time  these  organs  are  incapable  of  proving  that  England 
has  done  anything  else  than  ostentatiously  parade  before  the 
world  as  America's  champion  against  a  danger  which  was  about 
as  real  as  that  Falstaff  faced  when  he  fought  those  men  in 
buckram. " 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note,  also,  that  there  is 
no  enthusiasm  in  the  Afro-American  press  over  either  imperial- 
ism or  an  Anglo-Saxon  alliance.     The  census  of  iSo,o  gave  a  total 


colored  popular  ^.-}(k>,  a  little  more  than  12  per  cent,  of 

the  whole  population.     Says  the  Washington  AY*-  : 

"The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  negro  citizens  of  this 
Government  was  naturally  opposed  to  a  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
upon  the  ground  that  if  they  were  denied  their  rights  in  this 
country,  the  same  conditions  would  obtain  in  the  Philippines 
when  once  the  whites  got  control.  With  the  latter  might  makes 
right,  ami  the  worst  white  man  is  regarded  as  being  better  than 
the  best  black  one." 

The  New  York  Age  takes  up  Mr.  Kipling's  "The  White  Man's 
Burden,"  to  say  : 

"The  underlying  sentiment  of  the  poem,  as  its  title  suggests,  is 
a  rank  falsehood,  the  white  man's  burden  being  the  voluntary 
and  violent  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  black  and  yello.v 
races.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kipling  and  the  white  race  everywhere  think  it 
a  sacred  duty  to  shoot  thousands  of  savages,  as  the  British  troops 
did  recently  in  the  advance  on  Omdurman,  and  as  we  have  just 
done  in  Manila,  and  to  reduce  the  natives  to  slavery  and  to  steal 
their  land,  'all  in  the  name  of  God  and  civilization  !' 

"Has  the  British  slaughter  of  the  East  Indians  and  the  virtual 
enslavement  of  300.000,000  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Australians, 
been  of  any  service  to  those  people?  Has  not  the  whole  burden 
been  upon  the  conquered  people?  Have  the  Indian  races  of 
North,  South,  and  Central  America  and  the  Polynesian  races  of 
the  Pacific  archipelagoes  been  benefited  by  contact  with  the 
white  man  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  have  not  only  been  robbed  of 
their  lands  and  liberty,  but  the  contact  is  slowly  working  complete 
extermination  of  them.  Take  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  has 
been  entirely  delimitated  and  reapportioned  among  European 
conquerors,  is  the  burden  upon  the  despoiled  black  hordes  or  upon 
the  white  conquerors? 

"Nobody  has  asked  the  white  races  to  rob  and  enslave  the  black 
and  yellow  races  of  the  earth.  The  burden,  if  such  it  be,  was 
assumed  voluntarily  and  without  the  consent  and  desire  of  the 
victims,  who  preferred  and  still  prefer  their  land  and  liberty  and 
freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  white  men.  They  do  not  thank 
them  for  the  assumption  of  the  alleged  burden  and  the  alleged 
sacrifices.  From  Warren  Hastings  and  Lord  Clive  in  India  to 
Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa,  the  despoiled  native  has  hated  his 
despoilerand  groaned  under  the  load  of  foreign  rule  and  taxation 
forced  upon  him. 

"The  white  races  are  the  most  consummate  and  self-complacent 
hypocrites  in  all  the  history  of  races." 


\g* 
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Mi'  that    I 

.-.t  this  soi  t  of  think'"     The  Tims.  Herald,  Chi 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN    PRESS  ON    SAMOA   AND 
THE    PHILIPPINES. 

THE  Anglo-Saxon  movement  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
-  and  its  anti  German  tendency  have  produced  unex- 
pected  results.  Throughout  the  West  and  South  the  German- 
Americans  are  organizing  political  clubs  after  the  manner  of  the 
Irish-Americans,  and  the  movement  is  spreading  to  the  East. 
Tins  movement  is  distinctly  American,  not  German.  Germans 
who  are  not  citisens  of  the  United  States  are  not  encouraged  to 
part  in  it.  Hut  the  German-Americans  deny  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  that  one  can  not  be  an  American  without  adopt- 
ing English  ideas  and  customs  or  even  the  English  language,  and 
they  repudiate  in  energetic  terms  the  idea  that  Great  Britain  has 
a  right  to  greater  consideration  on  our  part  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  To  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the  German- 
American  papers  carry  on  their  crusade,  we  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs of  the  kind  the  St.  Louis  ll'estliclie  Post  gives  in  English 
("Compelled  to  do  so,  you  know,"  explains  Pretorius ;  "Anglo- 
l  editors  don't  understand  anything  else  ")  : 

"A  few  years  after  the  American  system  of  public  schools  is 
introduced  among  them  there  will  be  thousands  of  Filipinos  who 
will  be  able  to  talk  and  sing  the  vernacular  of  the  United  States 
in  most  understandable  fashion.'  —Republic  \_St.  Louts']. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  Filipinos  will  prove  superior  to  our  own 
knownothings,  who  can  not  learn  another  language." 

"'Carl  Schurz  has  been  making  another  pessimistic  speech 
against  expansion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  Mr.  Schurz's 
judgment  than  that  he  ranks  Cleveland  with  the  great  statesmen 
of  the  century. ' — Republic. 

"And  this  is  all  you  have  to  say  about  a  magnificent  speech  tel- 
egraphed to  you  in  full  half  a  week  ago.  but  promptly  suppressed, 
as  usual !  Well,  go  on  forcing  Americans  to  look  to  the  German 
press  for  information.     If  you  can  stand  it,  we  can." 

"The  islands  will  be  administered  on  humane  and  progressive 
princ  pies,  and  the  elementary  rights  of  their  inhabitants,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  that  people,  will  be  respected. '  —  Globe- 
Democrat. 

"'Humane'  and  'elementary'  principles  and  rights  are  those 
'inalienable'  ones,  proclaimed  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. But  how  dare  you  'jingoes  '  speak  of  them,  while  you  go 
on  trampling  under  your  feet  all  and  every  one  of  them  ?  " 

"The  Samoan  Islands  are  worth  a  good  deal  more  to  the 
United  States  than  they  are  to  Germany.  But  they  are  not  worth 
enough  to  either  country  to  quarrel  over  them,  and  so  there  will 
be  no  quarrel. ' — Globe- Democrat . 

"You're  right  in  your  second  proposition,  but  not  in  your  first. 
Or  don't  you  know  that  the  Germans  there  outnumber  Ameri- 
cans ten  to  one,  and  German  commerce  by  far  surpasses  both  the 
American  and  English  combined?" 

The  German-American  papers  attribute  the  present  friendly 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  toward  Germany  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  protests  of  the  German-Americans.  They 
side  in  the  main  with  Germany  in  the  Samoan  question,  basing 
their  convictions  upon  a  review  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  matter, 
publishing  everything,  including  items  suppressed  by  the  other 
papers.  They  assert  that  it  is  neither  American  nor  prudent  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Germany.  "The  German  Emperor  is  un- 
doubtedly very  friendly  to  us  Americans,"  says  the  Westliche 
Post,  "but  he  will  not  let  our  Government  pull  his  nose  any  more 
than  he  will  let  the  Government  of  his  grandma."  Their  rancor 
is  directed  entirely  against  Great  Britain.  In  the  Freie  Zeitung, 
Newark,  X.  J..  L.  W.  Habercom  says: 

"A'imiral  Kautz  was  sent  with  instructions  inspired  by  Eng- 
land, and  which  were  not  communicated  to  Germany.  Kautz's 
defense  is  that  the  representatives  of  the  powers  had  no  right  to 
appoint  a  provisional  government,  altho  the  Berlin  Treaty  gives 
them  almost  unlimited  power  in  case  of  unanimity.  But  what 
right  has  an  admiral  or  other  naval  officer?  Is  he  above  the  civil 
authorities?  The  Washington  Government  does  not  care.  It  is 
an  absolute  fact  that  England  and  the  United  States  assume  a 
position  inirrucal  to  Germany,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 


I  deny  that  John  Bull  plays  the  part  of  the  devil  to  Jonathan 
Faust.     The  former  has  well  understood  how  to  tickle  the  vanity 
of  the  latter,  leaving  apparently  to  him  the  glory  of  being  the 
leader." 

The  M  or  gen  Journal,  New  York,  says: 

"The  German  press  accuses  the  British  press  agencies  of  conse- 
quential distortion  of  the  facts  regarding  the  situation  of  the 
Americans  in  the  Philippines,  just  as  the  same  agencies  distorted 
the  facts  to  sow  distrust  of  Germany  among  us.  The  object  is 
easy  to  discern.  European  public  opinion  is  to  be  influenced 
against  us.  all  the  world  is  to  be  made  our  enemy,  so  that  we  may 
be  unable  to  escape  isolation  unless  we  trust  to  British 'friend- 
ship. '" 

"It  is  the  old  story,"  says  the  New  York  St  aats- Zeitung  ;  "it  is 
England's  old  game  :  'Divide  el  impera.'  In  Crete  the  English 
prevent  the  Greeks  from  obtaining  sufficient  ascendency  to  keep 
order.  The  Mohammedans  who  have  already  left  are  supplied 
with  money  to  return.  No  wonder  that  Englishmen  should  create 
trouble  between  us  and  Germany.  German  interests  are  predom- 
inant in  Samoa,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  create  disturbances  in 
the  group.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  a  non- English  colony  to  live 
in  peace.  "  "  Let  the  American  commissioner  pay  attention  to  the 
merits  of  the  case, "  says  the  Chicago  Staats-Zeitung;  "  what  Eng- 
land wants  is  none  of  his  business."  The  Volksblatt  hopes  it 
will  be  a  case  of  the  "biter  bit,"  and  that  Germany  and  the  United 
States  will  become  better  friends  than  ever. 

With  regard  to  the  Philippine  question  the  German-American 
press  assumes  that,  whatever  monarchies  may  do,  we  have  no 
right  to  enslave  other  nations,  and  that  we  must  defend  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  so  clear,  unmistakable,  forceful  sentences  in 
our  Constitution.  Moreover,  the  German-American  editor  fails 
to  understand  where  the  good  things  promised  the  Filipinos  in 
our  proclamations  are  to  come  from,  as  we  have  not  got  them 
ourselves.  The  Wachter  unci  Anzeiger,  Cleveland,  expresses 
itself  to  the  following  effect : 

"Who  will  haul  down  the  flag?"  Most  likely  the  man  who  put 
the  question.  The  American  people  will  tire  of  supplying  men 
and  money  for  his  whim,  even  if  the  men  can  be  got,  which  is 
doubtful.  Let  the  Filipinos  go.  The  argument  that  they  can 
not  take  care  of  themselves  is  shown  to  be  fallacious  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  do  it.  Even  a  hundred  thousand  men  will  only 
needlessly  prolong  the  struggle. 

All  the  German-American  papers  think  that  we  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  be  forced  by  a  brave  foe  to  desist.  What  we  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  is  that  we  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  jingoism  and  tried 
to  enslave  a  people  who  gave  us  to  understand  in  the  most  em 
phatic  manner  that  our  presence  was  not  desired. —  Translations 
made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Perhaps  Captain  Coghlan  didn't  know  he  was  loaded.  —  The  News,  De- 
troit. 

What's  one  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's  canned  roast  beef.—  Life, 
New  York. 

People  who  have  been  telling  Senator  Quay  that  he  would  have  to  take 
the  consequences  find  him  unexpectedly  willing  to  do  so.—  The  Star,  Wash- 
ington. 

Continuous  Performance.— In  some  States  it  seems  to  be  the  custom 
that  when  the  legislature  adjourns  the  grand  jury  convenes.  —  The  Tribune, 
New  York. 

Tit  for  Tattle.— It  would  be  interesting  to  have  full  reports  of  all  the 
things  Admiral  von  Diederichs  has  said  over  the  nuts  and  wine  about 
America.—  The  Star,  Washington. 

Governor  Gage,  of  California,  had  adopted  Governor  Stone's  new 
theory,  that  United  States  Senators  represent  the  governors,  and  not  the 
States.  —  The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

Fable  of  the  Taxes.— Once  upon  a  time  an  American  taunted  an  Eng- 
lishman : 

"How  can  you  endure  to  be  taxed  to  support  your  idle  nobility  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  American,  warmly. 

Then  the  American  paid  $10  a  ton  for  his  coal  in  order  that  the  directors 
of  the  trust  might  procure  dukes  and  things  for  sons-in-law. 

This  fable  teaches  that  there  are  almost  as  many  ways  of  paying  taxes 
as  of  dodging  the  same. — The  Journal,  Detroit. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


VERESTCHAGIN,    PAINTER   OF   WAR. 

MVASILI  VERESTCHAGIN  is  acknowledged  as  the 
•  greatest  military  painter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  altho 
the  artist  himself  objects,  Mr.  Arthur  Mee  tells  us,  to  having  his 
work  in  other  fields  obscured  by  the  fame  of  his  pitilessly  realistic- 
war  pictures.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  hundreds  of  pictures 


M.    VASILI   VEKESTCHAGIN 

he  has  painted,  less  than  half  have  anything  to  do  with  war.  Mr. 
Mee  quotes  M.  Verestchagin's  own  words  on  the  subject  of  war 
as  material  for  art  (  The  St  rami  Magazine,  May)  : 

"'I  am  not  a  military  painter  at  all.  I  paint  war  scenes  be- 
cause they  are  very  interesting.  War  is  the  loss  of  all  human 
sense;  under  its  influence  men  become  animals  entirely.  The 
artist  looks  always  for  passion,  and  passion  is  seen  at  its  height 
on  the  battle-field.  That  is  why  war  attracts  me,  as  it  must  al- 
ways attract  artists,  and  authors  too.  Every  hour  war  brings 
something  new.  something  never  seen  before,  something  outside 
the  range  of  ordinary  human  life;  it  is  the  reversal  of  Christian- 
ity, and  for  the  artist,  the  author,  and  the  philosopher,  it  must 
always  have  a  supreme  interest.  But  what  a  foolish  game  it  is' 
.  men  are  being  shot  down  like  cattle  ;  there,  Sisters  of 
Mercy  are  picking  them  up  and  trying  to  heal  their  wounds.  A 
man  DO  sooner  falls  than  he  is  taken  into  the  hospital,  where  men 
with  broken  limbs  lie  in  hundreds  or  thousands;  and  while  gentle- 
women are  tenderly  caring  for  them,  assuaging  their  agony,  and 

lessening,  as  much  as  they  can,  their  almost  unbearable  pain, 
men  are  falling  like  rain  not  far  away.  What  nonsense!  How 
stupid   tO  wound   a   man  to  heal    bis  wound   again  1      The   sa 

B  only  logical   warriors  I   know.     They  kill  their  enemies 
and  eat  them.  '" 

M.  Verestchagin  paints  that  whereof  be  knows.     His  firsl 

of  war  was  m  1867,   when  the  Russians  sent  an  army  into  Central 

Asia  to  punish  the  marauding  Turcomans.     Verestchagin,  then 

in   his  twenty-fourth    year,  accompanied    the   army    a     an    artist. 

but  was  obliged  to  take  part.     Th  effectively  that  he 

warded  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  the  highest  military  decora- 
te   bestow.      When  questioned   by  Mr.   Mee  as  to  his 

Jirst  impressions  of  war,  the  artist  answered  : 


"The  business  side  of  war  is,  from  the  soldier's  point  of  view, 
not  so  horrible  as  you  may  i  nagine.  The  horror  of  it  breaks  upon 
you  gradually.  First  one  man  falls  wounded,  then  another  falls 
dead,  and  you  have  not  time  to  reflect.  I  was  horrified  to  see 
comrades  fall  about  me,  but  no  sickening  feeling  came  over  me 
as  I  struck  the  enemy,  tho  I  killed  many  men.  You  know  what 
killing  bears  and  tigers  is  like— war  is  just  like  that.  It  is  for 
your  country,  and  you  think  of  that ;  and  you  remember  that  you 
will  be  rewarded  for  your  valor.  Certainly,  there  is  excitement, 
but  not  more  so,  I  think,  than  in  common  sport.  I  have  never 
known  a  soldier  who.  after  killing  another  man,  has  asked  him- 
self. 'What  have  I  done?'  The  average  soldier,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  certainly  think  himself  more  worthy  of  reward  if  he 
killed  ten  men  than  if  he  killed  two." 

To  the  question,  What  is  the  secret  of  Verestchagin's  success 
as  a  painter?  Mr.  Mee  would  answer:  "His  love  of  truth."  Be- 
cause of  this  love  of  truth  he  has  brought  down  upon  himself  the 
disapproval  of  the  Roman  church  in  Austria,  and  has  given  offense 
to  the  military  caste.     To  quote  further  from  Mr.  Mee's  interview  : 

"  '  My  great  desire  as  an  artist  and  a  man  is  to  paint  things  as 
they  are.  As  a  child,  when  I  saw  anything  great  and  noble,  I 
was  anxious  to  give  others  the  same  impression  of  it  as  it  made 
upon  me.  And  now,  as  a  man,  that  desire  still  prevails.  If  you 
ask  me,  as  a  man,  if  I  like  war,  I  say  No;  but,  as  an  artist,  I 
want  to  give  other  people  the  same  impression  of  war  as  I  had 
when  I  took  part  in  it.  You  have  seen  among  my  pictures  some 
great  mountains  in  the  Caucasus — Kasbeck,  for  instance.  This 
mountain  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me,  and  I  want  my 
picture  to  make  exactly  the  same  impression  upon  you.' 

'"That  is  the  artist's  gift. ' 

"'  Exactly.  How  I  make  you  feel  the  same  impression  on  look- 
ing at  the  picture  as  I  felt  on  looking  at  the  mountain,  at  the  war 
— there  is  the  secret.     That  is  the  test  of  the  artist ' 

"'But  an  artist  must  have  imagination? ' 

"'Certainly.  No  artist  can  do  without  it.  You  do  not  suppose 
my  pictures  are  exactly  as  I  see  them?  But  I  don't  allow  imagi- 
nation to  go  very  far,  so  that  you  do  not  see  where  it  ends  or 
where  it  begins 

" '  I  have  been  told  many  times  that  I  ought  not  to  paint  the 
awful  side  of  war  so  vividly.  When  I  first  exhibited  my  pictures 
in  Russia,  people  would  not  believe  that  they  were  faithful  works 
of  art.  They  were  accustomed  to  see  war  pictures  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  ;  a  magnificent  army  in  handsome  uniform,  with  ban- 
ners waving  and  bands  playing  as  the  troops  rush  down  on  the 
enemy,  and  everything  suggestive  of  victory  and  peace,  and  when, 
instead,  they  saw  men  writhing  in  agony,  torn  limb  from  limb, 
mangled  and  bleeding — when  they  saw  headless  bodies  and  arms 
and  legs  strewn  about  the  field,  and  dying  men  crushed  by  horses, 
falling  over  them  ;  when  they  saw  their  heroes  bleeding  to  death 
and  dying  of  fever  and  want,  they  said  ;  "This  is  not  true;  this  is 
not  war."  They  did  not  like  war  in  all  its  naked  horror.  The 
late  Czar  was  very  angry  with  me  for  painting  war  in  such  fright- 
ful colors.  He  thought  the  people  ought  not  to  know  anything  of 
the  worst  side  of  lighting 

'•'Moltke,  whom  I  knew  well,  came  many  times  to  my  exhibi- 
tions in  Berlin,  and  was  delighted  with  my  pictures.  .  .  .  But  he 
would  not  allow  the  soldiers  to  come — he  gave  strict  orders  to 
that  effect 

'"Some  of  my  Russian  pictures  have  been  objected  to  for  very 
curious  reasons.  Years  ago  I  painted  a  Russian  regiment  in  re- 
treat, which  roused  considerable  feeling  in  Russia,  where  the  mili- 
tary men  said  that  Russian  soldiers  should  never  show  their  backs  ! 
The  feeling  was  so  strong  that  I  burned  the  painting.  That  was 
not  the  first  time,  nor  the  last,  that  I  gave  way  to  public  feeling 
and  destroyed  an  offending  picture.'" 

M.  Verestchagin  having  quoted  a  remark  of  the  German  Em- 
peror's, that " Pictures  like  these  are  our  best  guaranties  against 
war,"  Mr.  Mee  asked  the  artist  if  he  painted  them  with  that  delib- 
erate purpose.      The  answer  was  as  follows  : 

'"  My  only  purpose  in  painting  a  picture  is  to  show  you  what  I 
saw  myself.  I  try  to  show  you  the  truth  ,  what  you  will  see  in 
that  truth  is  your  business,  not  mine.  1  am  not  making  war 
against  war.  I  show  you  war  as  it  is,  and  leave  you  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions.  You  see  what  meaning  you  like  in  the  pictures. 
I  have  put  no  bidden  meaning  there.      It  is  simply  a  great  fact, 
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from  which  you  make  what  deduction  you  please.  It"  you  are  a 
military  man,  you  will  say,  on  looking  at  my  pictures,  "Ah  !  that 
is  charming  ;  what  a  glorious  time  they  had  !  "  It  you  are  a  civil- 
ian you  will  say.  perhaps,  "  How  dreadful  it  is!  Why  do  men  kill 
men  like  swine'"  But  what  you  say  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
I  am  satisfied  to  represent  the  truth." 

M.  Verestchagin  is  rifty-six  years  of  age.  So  great  has  been 
his  output  during  forty  years  of  active  art  production  that  he  was 
once  seriously  accused  of  signing  other  men's  work.  In  spite  of 
his  devotion  to  painting — he  used  to  work  always  sixteen  hours  a 
day — he  has  found  time  to  take  part  in  two  wars,  to  travel  in  nearly 
every  known  land,  and  to  write  several  books. 


DOES      EDUCATION      PRODUCE     PESSIMISTS? 

DR.  \V.  R.  TUTTLE,  of  Yale  University,  is  inclined  to  ad- 
mit that  our  higher  education  is  producing  a  race  of  pes- 
simists. He  notes  the  tendency  among  college-bred  men  to 
stand  coldly  and  critically  aloof  from  all  movements  toward 
social  betterment,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  mere  onlookers 
in  the  drama  of  human  suffering.  The  antidote  needed  for  this 
form  of  pessimism.  Dr.  Tuttle  tells  us,  is  enthusiasm.  Yet  at 
present,  he  is  forced  to  admit,  enthusiasm  too  often  goes  with 
ignorance  or  fanaticism.  It  is  the  trained  man  who  has  un- 
rivaled power  for  good,  if  he  would  but  use  it.  To  quote  Dr. 
Tuttle's  own  words  (  The  Arena,  March)  : 

"  Why  is  it  that  men  whose  reasoning  and  perceptive  powers 
are  so  acutely  developed  are  not  more  impressed  by  the  evils 
about  them?  Can  it  be  that  there  has  been  an  evolution  of  the 
intellectual  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings?  Have  all  the 
warm  heart-beats  been  crystallized  into  cold  logical  processes? 
Are  we  able  to  find  an  explanation  for  this  attitude?  It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  it  is  due  very  largely  to  our  system  of  teaching. 
Without  going  into  any  detailed  criticism  of  that  system,  this 
attitude  would  seem  to  be  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  method 
in  which  these  vital  questions  are  too  often  treated  in  the  class- 
room of  our  colleges  and  universities.  They  are  apt  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  tho  they  pertained  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mars,  rather 
than  to  that  living  organism  of  which  we  are  a  part.  This  method 
of  thought  finds  ready  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  the  student  who 
comes  under  this  influence  at  a  period  when  he  is  most  inclined 
to  be  critical,  not  to  say  supercilious.  Men  come  from  our  uni- 
versities imbued  with  a  high  laissez-faire  policy.  The  evils  and 
abuses  in  society  which  they  see  are  many  of  them  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  have  apparently  become  an  organic  part  of  society. 
Nothing  short  of  a  revolution  can  uproot  them,  they  argue,  and 
a  revolution  always  disturbs  the  order  of  things,  by  which  they 
usually  mean  economic  interests.  These  must  not  be  fettered  by 
sentimental  reasoning.  Let  the  struggle  for  existence  have  full 
play,  and  the  inevitable  tendency  of  evil  to  destroy  itself  will  be 
accomplished.     Such  is  their  thesis. 

"This  style  of  thinking  too  often  results  in  a  practical  with- 
drawal from  participation  in  political  and  moral  reforms.  Poli- 
tics appear  to  them  to  be  a  hopeless  mass  of  corruption  ;  moral 
reform  a  mixture  of  sentiment  and  simplicity  in  equal  proportions. 
Apparently,  the  people  prefer  corrupt  administrations  to  decent 
ones,  and  social  immorality  to  tamer  qualities.  Or,  again,  when 
once  a  reform  movement  has  been  put  in  operation,  they  see 
some  little  jar  in  the  not  yet  smoothly- running  machinery  cause 
it  to  be  thrown  out  and  a  return  made  to  the  old  and  vicious 
methods.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  see  people  clinging  with  the 
utmost  tenacity  to  beliefs  which  have  long  ago  been  exploded — 
in  the  class-room — so  that  after  a  few  ineffectual  attempts  at 
campaigns  of  education,  our  would-be  reformer  gives  up  in  dis- 
gust and  retires  from  the  field. 

"Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  educated  man 
labors  when  he  enters  the  field  of  practical  reform.  He  soon 
realizes  how  slowly  the  mass  of  the  people  really  change  their 
ideas  and  ideals.  If  moved  at  all,  they  are  apt  to  rush  after 
some  political  Moses  who  promises  to  bring  about  some  end  which 
is  only  a  chimera  of  his  overactive  brain.  One  sees  politics  man- 
ipulated by  bosses,  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  state  prostituted 
to  selfish  ambition.     Wherever  one  turns  he  sees  the  monster 


traoss  crowding  his  way  to  the  front.  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
the  man  of  high  ideals  hesitates  to  plunge  into   this    turbulent 

of  corruption?  Is  not  the  tendency  toward  pessimism  very 
st  i  ong? " 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions.  Dr.  Tuttle  says,  we  too  often 
find  the  work  of  reform  led  by  men  incompetent  and  unequipped, 
while  the  man  who  is  able  to  see  all  sides  of  the  question,  and  to 
penetrate  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  sits  aloof  among  his  books.  To 
the  question,  "Why  should  not  the  men  who  are  capable  of  see- 
ing the  sources  of  an  evil  in  their  true  light  be  also  the  leaders  in 
their  destruction  ?  "  Dr.  Tuttle  answers  : 

"There  is  certainly  no  physical  law  hindering  them.  Without 
doubt  it  is  due  largely  to  the  inertness  which  seems  to  be  almost 
inseparable  from  a  rationalistic  system  of  thought.  Men  come 
to  decide  all  questions  by  processes  of  thought  in  which  impulse 
has  no  play.  Impulse  is  considered  wholly  unsound,  if  not  indeed 
radically  vicious.  Acuteness  of  reasoning  all  too  often  dulls  the 
edge  of  our  sensibility  to  injustice  and  suffering.  .  .  .  This  cold, 
dispassionate  method  of  looking  at  social  facts  is  apt  to  bring  into 
striking  evidence  the  flaws  in  any  system  of  social  reform,  for  be 
it  truly  said  that  almost  no  system  of  reform  is  strictly  logical. 
Human  conduct  and  sympathy  are  not  things  of  set  formulas. 
The  father  who  sees  his  child  in  peril  instantly  rushes  to  its  res- 
cue, thoughtless  of  the  value  of  his  own  life  to  his  other  loved 
ones.  Plans  for  practical  reform  are  apt  to  go  straight  to  the 
end  sought  with  little  thought  of  logical  sequence.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  which  so  quickly  knocks  the  enthusiasm  out  of 
the  academic  mind  as  the  illogical  method.  Things  must  conform 
to  his  series  of  social  facts.     Meanwhile  humanity  suffers  on. " 

The  great  need,  Dr.  Tuttle  repeats,  is  for  enthusiasm.  For 
ages  philosophers  have  spent  their  energies  "in  pulling  down  the 
institutions  which  men  in  their  ignorance  or  selfishness  have 
erected. "  It  is  time  now.  the  writer  says,  that  our  thinkers  should 
become  builders,  that  our  men  of  education  and  culture  should 
throw  themselves  into  the  midst  of  social  movements  with  the 
same  energy  and  persistence  that  they  pursue  intellectual  ends. 


"HAS  AMERICA  A  NATIONAL  LITERATURE?" 

BROTHER  PASCHAL,  O.F.M. ,  professor  of  English  litera- 
ture at  St.  Bonaventure's  College,  takes  up,  in  a  recent 
magazine  article,  the  question  :  Does  the  literature  so  far  pro- 
duced within  the  United  States  constitute  a  truly  national  litera- 
ture ? 

Beginning  with  the  year  1640,  when  the  first  book  was  printed 
in  this  country.  Professor  Paschal  divides  American  literature 
into  three  periods  :  the  Colonial  age,  the  Revolutionary  era,  and 
the  present  century.  After  reviewing  them  all,  he  concludes  that 
"  the  story  of  American  literature  is  merely  a  chapter  added  to 
the  history  of  English  letters."  Before  expressing  this  opinion, 
however,  Professor  Paschal  states  the  differing  views  of  other 
writers  on  this  subject.  He  says  (in  Donahoe' s  Magazine, 
April)  : 

"This  question  has  recently  been  treated  at  length  by  a  con- 
tinental critic  [M.  de  Wyzewa],  whose  opinion  is  interesting. 
After  discussing  the  subject  from  several  points  of  view,  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  altho  the  literature  of  the  United 
States  can  not  as  yet  be  called  a  national  literature,  it  is  seeking 
to  become  national  with  a  purpose  that  is  continually  growing 
stronger  and  more  conscious.  'There  can  be  no  doubt,'  he  says, 
'since  this  desire  has  become  so  widespread,  that  it  will  finally  be 
fulfilled.  A  few  men  of  genius, '  he  concludes,  'is  all  that  will  be 
requisite  to  solve  the  problem.' 

"In  our  own  country  literary  opinion  is  divided  upon  this  ques- 
tion. Some  think  that  a  national  literature  has  already  come  to 
pass  in  the  United  States:  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  may  be  taken 
as  the  exponent  of  those  who  hold  that  Americans  have  a  litera- 
ture of  their  own  that  is  worth  studying.  The  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  at  Columbia  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  from  the  time  of  Franklin  to  our  own  day  the  literature  of 
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the  United  States  has  developed  freely  and  spontaneously  without 
submitting  to  any  other  influences  than  that  of  its  own  genius. 
Matthews 's  views  arc  set  forth  in  his  recent  work  en- 
titled an  '  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American  Literature,  ' 
which,  tho  little  more  than  a  school  primer,  is  written  to  advance 
the  thesis  that  the  great  writers  of  the  United  States  have  been 
American  'through  and  through, '  and  that  their  greatness  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  national  sentiments  that  they  have  expressed 
in  their  works.  '  Literature, '  he  says,  '  is  a  reflection  and  a  repro- 
duction of  life,  and  as  life  in  the  United  States  is  more  and  more 
unlike  life  in  Great  Britain,  American  literature  must  needs  be- 
come more  and  more  unlike  British  literature.'  Professor  Mat- 
thew-, declares  that  there  really  is  something  that  constitutes 
Americanism,  and  that  this  Americanism  has  stamped  with  its 
seal  our  national  authors." 

While  Professor  Paschal  acknowledges  the  national  note  in  our 
literary  output,  he  can  not  admit  that  we  have  as  yet  a  distinctly 
national  literature,  nor  can  he  agree  with  Professor  Matthews  s 
statement  that  our  writers  do  not  "seek  light  outside  their  own 
country."  He  says  :  "A  glance  at  the  evolution  of  our  literature 
is  sufficient  to  show  that  our  "national  '  authors,  far  from  reject- 
ing the  literary  traditions  of  England,  have  made  it  their  aim  to 
adhere  to  them  rather  than  to  depart  from  them." 

Again,  he  quotes  the  following  words  of  an  English  critic,  Mr. 
William  Archer,  on  this  vexed  question  : 

"It  is  quite  a  common  plea  with  some  people  that  America  has 
not  developed  a  great  American  literature.  If  this  merely  means 
that  in  casting  off  her  allegiance  to  George  III.  America  did  not 
cast  off  her  allegiance  to  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Swift,  Pope,  the  reproach,  if  it  be  one,  must  be  accepted. 
If  it  be  a  humiliation  to  American  authors  to  own  the  traditions 
and  standards  established  by  these  men,  and  thereby  to  enroll 
themselves  in  their  immortal  fellowship,  why,  then,  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  have  deliberately  incurred  that  humiliation. 
One  American  of  vivid  originality  tried  to  escape  it,  and  with 
what  result?  Simply  that  Whitman  holds  a  place  of  his  own  in 
the  literature  of  the  English  language,  and  has  produced  at  least 
as  much  effect  in  England  as  in  America.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  implied  that  American  literature  feebly  imitates  English 
literature,  and  fails  to  present  an  original  and  adequate  interpre- 
tation of  American  life,  no  reproach  could  well  be  more  flagrantly 
unjust. " 

Professor  Paschal  continues  : 

"American  literature,  then,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  imi- 
tation or  rather  continuation  of  English  literature.  When  we 
have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  various  questions  at  once  suggest 
themselves:  Does  American  literature  differ  from  English? 
Should  it  be  expected  to  differ,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  difference?  The  answer  to  these  questions  would  seem  to  be 
that  np  to  a  certain  point  our  literature  does  differ  from  that  of 
England.  And  it  should  be  expected  so  to  differ.  A  new  coun- 
try naturally  presented  new  phases  of  thought.  In  the  realm  of 
fiction  especially,  various  themes  have  grown  up  that  are  not 
English,  and  these  themes  are  being  treated  by  American  writers 
in  an  American  manner.  The  names  of  George  W,  Cable,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  and  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kms  immediately  occur  to  the  mind  in  this  connection.  Some 
few  years  ago  when  'Pembroke'  appeared,  many  critics  hailed 
Miss  Wilkins  as  the  threat  American  novelist  for  whom  we  are  all 
/erly  waiting,  but  already  her  VOgue  seems  to  be  declining, 
and  after  all  Miss  Wilkins  is  but  a  local  writer;  her  field  is  the 
lite  and  character  of  New  England,  just  as  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock's  field  is  the  mountaineer  life  of  Eastern  Tennessee.  I 
Chandler  Harris's  is  the  life  of  the  Georgia  negroes  and  crackers, 
and  George  W.  Cable's  that  of  the  early  nineteenth-century  Cre- 
oles of  Louisiana.  At  most,  these  writers  can  only  be  said  to 
have  made  their  section  felt  in  literature.  And  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  sectional  diversities  manifested  by  their  writings  consti- 
one  oi  the  most  potent  reasons  why  we  can  not  be  said  to 
have  a  national  literature.  As  one  of  our  best-known  critics  re- 
cently pointed  out,  it  is  only  when  American  life  has  become  a 
unit,  when  local  pride  is  swallowed  up  in  national  pride,  that  the 
Ame:  vill    be   ready  to   produce   the  great    book       Until 


then  no  one  can  speak  for  America  as  Homer  spoke  for  Greece, 
Dante  for  Italy,  and  Shakespeare  for  England 

"It  would  seem  that  the  specific  difference  between  English 
and  American  literature  lies  in  the  'Americanism  '  which  in  Mr. 
Archer's  opinion  gives  our  literature  its  chief  value.  What  are 
we  to  understand  by  that  excellent  thing  we  call  'Americanism  '  ? 
Lowell  once  defined  it  as  '  that  dignity  of  human  nature  which 
is  perhaps  in  not  thinking  yourself  either  better  or  worse 
than  your  neighbor  by  reason  of  any  artificial  distinction.'  But 
this  definition  is  hardly  complete,  and  even  Professor  Matthews. 
tho  he  has  written  a  book  to  prove  the  'Americanism  '  of  our 
literature,  does  not  make  it  at  all  clear  what  'American- 
ism '  is.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  recognize  this  fact  himself,  since 
he  admits  that  'despite  the  great  difference  between  the  English 
and  Americans  it  is  not  easy  to  declare  what  that  difference 
may  be. ' 

"At  most,  then,  we  may  allow  that  English  and  American  lit- 
erature are  'two  main  arms  of  one  majestic  trunk.'  Whether  or 
not  the  American  branch  of  this  tree  will  eventually  detach  itself 
from  the  trunk  to  live  its  own  life  is  another  question.  Strictly 
speaking,  no  such  separation  can  take  place  so  long  as  the  lin- 
guistic unity  of  the  two  nations  is  preserved,  since  a  literature  is 
named  not  from  the  soil  on  which  it  thrives  but  from  the  tongue 
in  which  it  is  written.  During  the  Revolutionary  era,  it  was 
quite  a  probability  that  a  new  American  language  might  have 
developed.  That  nothing  of  the  kind  happened  is  due  mainly  to 
the  unwillingness  of  our  forefathers  to  renounce  their  literary 
heritage.  That  literary  heritage  belongs  to  us  as  much  as  it  be- 
longed to  them,  and  we  have  an  equal  pride  in  this  glorious  pos- 
session. And  those  who,  in  our  day,  maintain  that  an  American 
language,  radically  different  from  the  English,  may  still  come 
to  pass,  have  yet  to  adduce  any  considerable  evidence  to  support 
their  view.  It  seems  more  likely,  as  Professor  Hill  points  out, 
that,  with  increasing  facilities  of  intercourse  between  England 
and  America,  the  'little  picturesque  differences  '  now  existing  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  two  countries  will  become  fewer  and 
fewer." 


"A    POET'S    MUSICAL   IMPRESSIONS." 

IT  is  well  known  that  Sidney  Lanier,  "the  most  important 
native  singer  the  Southern  United  States  has  produced,"  was 
possessed  of  a  passion  for  music  almost  stronger  than  his  devotion 
to  poetry.  His  best-known  critical  work,  "The  Science  of  Eng- 
lish Verse."  is  an  attempt  to  prove  a  close  relationship  between 
these  two  sister  arts.  It  is  with  distinct  interest,  then,  that  we 
read,  in  the  May  Scr/6/icr's  Magazine,  a  series  of  extracts  from 
Lanier's  letters,  from  which  we  gather  some  sense  of  the  power 
music  possessed  for  this  sensitive  nature.  In  the  first  letter, 
speaking  of  some  person  not  named,  Lanier  writes  : 

"...  She  is  right  to  cultivate  music,  to  cling  to  it ;  it  is  the 
only  reality  left  in  the  world  for  her.  and  many  another  like  her. 
It  will  revolutionize  the  world,  and  that  not  long  hence.  Let  her 
study  it  intensely,  give  herself  to  it,  enter  the  very  innermost 
temple  and  sanctuary  of  it.  .  .  .  The  altar-steps  are  wide  enough 
for  all  the  world,  and  music  inquires  not  if  the  worshiper  be  vestal 
or  stained,  nor  looks  to  see  what  dust  of  other  shrines  is  upon  the 
knees  that  bend  before  her.  She  is  utterly  unconscious  of  aught 
but  love,  which  pardons  all  things  and  receives  all  natures  into 
the  warmth  of  its  bosom." 

Again,  writing  from  New  York  to  his  wife  (April,  i3(»)>  he  has 
just   come   from    the   "Tempest."     Here    is  an   extract    from   his 

"In  one  interlude  between  the  scenes  we  had  a  violin 
adagio,  with  soft  accompaniment  by  orchestra.  As  the  fair, 
tender  notes  came,  they  opened.  .  .  .  like  flower-buds  expand- 
ing into  flowers  under  the  sweet  rain  of  the  accompaniment ,  kind 
heaven  '  My  head  fell  on  the  seat  in  front.  I  was  utterly  weighed 
down  with  great  loves  and  great  ideas  and  livine  in-flowings  and 
devout  OUt-fiowingS,  and  as  each  note  grew  and  budded  and 
opened,  and  became  a  bud  again  and  died  intoa  fresh  birth  in  the 

next  bud-note,  /also  lived  these  flower-tone    lives,  and   grew  and 
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expanded  and  folded  back  and  died  and  was  born  again,  and  par- 
took of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  dowers  and  tones." 

To  the  same  correspondent,  after  lirst  hearing  a  Wagnerian 
"music  drama."  he  writes 

"Ah,  how  they  have  belied  Wagner!  I  heard  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra  play  his  overture  to  Tannhauser. '  The 
'Music  of  the  Future  '  is  surely  thy  music  and  my  music.  Bach 
harmony  was  a  chorus  of  pure  aspirations.  The  sequences  flowed 
along,  one  after  another,  as  if  all  the  great  and  noble  deeds  of 
time  had  formed  a  procession  and  marched  in  review  before  one's 
tars,  instead  of  one's  eyes.  These  'great  and  noble  deeds  '  were 
not  deeds  of  war  and  statesmanship,  but  majestic  victories  of 
inner  struggles  of  a  man.  This  unbroken  march  of  beautiful- 
bodied  triumphs  irresistibly  invites  the  soul  of  a  man  to  create 
other  processions  like  it.  I  would  I  might  lead  a  so  magnificent 
file  of  glories  into  heaven  ! 

"  Divine  lamentations,  far-off  blowings  of  great  winds,  flutter- 
ings  of  tree  and  flower  leaves,  and  air  troubled  with  wing-beats 
of  birds  or  spirits,  floatings  hither  and  thither  of  strange  incenses 
and  odors  and  essences,  warm  floods  of  sunlight,  cool  gleams  of 
moonlight,  faint  enchantments  of  twilight,  delirious  dances,  noble 
marches,  processional  chants,  hymns  of  joy  and  of  grief.  Ah, 
midst  of  all  these  lived  I  last  night,  in  the  first  chair  next  to  The- 
odore Thomas's  orchestra." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  from  Macon,  Ga : 

"If  the  years  were  an  orchestra,  to-day  would  be  the  calm-pas- 
sionate, even,  intense,  quiet,  full,  ineffable _/?«/V  therein.  In  this 
sunshine  one  is  penetrated  with  flute-tones. 

"The  passion  of  the  struggling  births  of  a  thousand  spring- 
germs  mingles  itself  with  the  peaceful  smile  of  the  heavens  and 
with  the  tender  agitations  of  the  air.  It  is  a  mellow  sound,  with 
a  shimmer  of  light  trembling  through  it. 

"To-day  is  a  prophecy  of  the  new  earth;  as  .  .  .  music  is  a 
prophecy  of  another  life." 


KIPLING'S   LIFE   IN    INDIA. 

AT  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  thinking  and  talking  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  and  when  his  "Day's  Work"  has  reached  a 
sale  of  over  eighty  thousand  copies  in  America,  reminiscences, 
criticisms,  appreciations,  and  depreciations  of  the  great  writer's 
personality  and  works  are  appearing  in  the  periodical  press  upon 
every  hand.  Among  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  Kipling's  early  life  in  India  is  an  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  Literature,  written  by  Mr.  E.  Kay  Robinson,  a  friend 
and  associate  of  Kipling,  on  The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of 
Lahore.  Mr.  Robinson  went  out  to  India  in  the  winter  of  1884-85, 
and  soon  began  to  write  verses  over  the  initials  "  K.  R. "  Kipling, 
who  had  already  become  somewhat  well  known  in  India  through 
his  ballads  signed  "R.  K."  was  attracted  by  the  similarity  of  sig- 
natures and  wrote  to  Robinson.  A  friendship  soon  sprang  up, 
and  shortly  after  Robinson  went  to  Lahore  to  take  the  editorship 
of  The  Gazette : 

"My  first  sight  of  Kipling  was  at  an  uninteresting  stage,"  says 
Mr.  Robinson,  "when  he  was  a  short,  square,  dark  youth,  who 
unfortunately  wore  spectacles  instead  of  eyeglasses  and  had  an 
unlucky  eye  for  color  in  the  selection  of  his  clothes.  He  had  a 
weakness  apparently  for  brown  cloth  with  just  that  suggestion  of 
ruddiness  or  purple  in  it  which  makes  some  browns  so  curiously 
conspicuous.  The  charm  of  his  manner,  however,  made  you  for- 
get what  he  looked  like  in  half  a  minute 

"Among  Kipling's  early  journalistic  experiences  was  his  invol- 
untary assumption  'for  this  occasion  only'  of  the  role  of  the 
fighting  editor.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace,  and  would 
always  prefer  making  an  angry  man  laugh  to  fighting  with  him  ; 
but  one  day  there  called  at  the  office  a  very  furious  photographer. 
What  the  paper  may  have  said  about  him  or  his  photographs  has 
been  forgotten,  but  never  will  those  who  witnessed  it  forget  the 
rough-and-tumble  all  over  the  floor  in  which  Kipling  and  he  in- 
dulged. The  libel,  or  whatever  it  was,  which  had  infuriated  the 
photographer  was  not  Kipling's  work,  but  the  quarrel  was  forced 


upi    :  him;   and  altho  he  was  handicapped  by  his  spectacles  and 

1  stature  he  made  a  very  fine  draw  of  it,  and  then  the  photog- 
rapher—  who,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  very  drunk — was  ejected. 
And  Kipling  wiped  his  glasses  and  buttoned  his  collar. 

"That  trick  of  wiping  his  spectacles  is  one  which  Kipling  in- 
dulged more  frequently  than  any  man  I  have  ever  met,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  was  always  laughing  ;  and  when  you  laugh 
till  you  nearly  cry  your  glasses  get  misty.  Kipling,  shaking  all 
over  with  laughter,  and  wiping  his  spectacles  at  the  same  time 
with  his  handkerchief,  is  the  picture  which  always  comes  to  mind 
as  most  characteristic  of  him  in  the  old  days." 

With  regard  to  Kipling's  oft-noted  mastery  of  special  details, 
Mr.  Robinson  has  this  to  say  : 

"Surprise  is  generally  expressed  at  the  mastery  possessed  by 
Kipling  of  the  technicalities  of  so  many  professions.  As  a  rule, 
the  soldier,  sailor,  sportsman,  engineer,  or  naturalist  will  detect 
the  erring  hand  of  the  lay  writer  in  almost  every  paragraph  ;  but 
the  peculiarity  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  work  is  that  when  it  is  most 
technical  it  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  admiration  of  the  men 
with  whose  craft  he  deals.  They  regard  the  power  as  an  almost 
uncanny  adjunct  of  his  genius.  Yet  it  is,  in  truth,  the  result  of 
the  most  prosaic  of  all  the  attributes  of  genius — namely,  the  in- 
finite capacity  for  taking  pains.  To  learn  to  write  as  soldiers 
think,  he  spent  long  hours  loafing  with  the  genuine  article.  He 
watched  them  at  work  and  at  play  and  at  prayer  from  the  points 
of  view  of  all  his  confidants — the  combatant  officer,  the  doctor, 
the  chaplain,  the  drill  sergeant,  and  the  private  himself.  With 
the  navy,  with  every  branch  of  sport,  and  with  natural  history  he 
has  never  wearied  in  seeking  to  learn  all  that  man  may  learn  at 
first  hand,  or  the  very  best  second  hand,  at  any  rate.  Hence  he 
can  write  of  Esquimaux  as  tho  he  had  lived  for  years  among  them, 
and  of  the  jungle  beasts  in  the  very  accents  of  the  jungle.  But 
most  wonderful  was  his  insight  into  the  strangely  mixed  manners 
of  life  and  thought  of  the  natives  of  India.  He  knew  them  all 
through  their  horizontal  divisions  of  rank  and  their  vertical  sec 
tions  of  caste  ;  their  ramifications  of  race  and  blood  ;  their  antag- 
onisms and  blendings  of  creed  ;  and  their  hereditary  strains  of 
calling  or  handicraft.  Show  him  a  native,  and  he  would  tell  you 
his  rank,  caste,  race,  origin,  habitat,  creed,  and  calling.  He 
would  speak  to  the  man  in  his  own  fashion,  using  familiar,  homely 
figures,  which  brightened  the  other's  surprised  eyes  with  recog- 
nition of  brotherhood  and  opened  a  straight  way  into  his  confi- 
dence. In  two  minutes  the  man — perhaps  a  wild  hawk  from  the 
Afghan  hills — would  be  pouring  out  into  the  ear  of  this  sahib, 
with  heaven-sent  knowledge  and  sympathy,  the  weird  tale  of  the 
blood-feud  and  litigation,  the  border  fray,  and  the  usurer's  iniq- 
uity, which  had  driven  him  so  far  afield  as  Lahore  from  Bajaur. 
To  Kipling  even  the  most  suspected  and  suspicious  of  classes,  the 
religious  mendicants,  would  open  their  mouths  freely. 

"By  the  road,  thick  with  the  dust  of  camels  and  thousands  of 
cattle  and  goats,  which  winds  from  Lahore  Fort  to  the  River 
Ravi,  there  are  walled  caravanserais  the  distant  smell  of  which 
more  than  suffices  for  most  of  the  Europeans  who  pass ;  but  sit- 
ting with  the  travelers  in  the  reeking  inside  Kipling  heard  weird 
tales  and  gathered  much  knowledge.  Under  a  spreading  peepul 
tree  overhanging  a  well  by  the  same  road  squatted  daily  a  ring  of 
almost  naked  fakirs,  smeared  with  ashes,  who  scowled  at  the 
European  driving  by ;  but  for  Kipling  there  was,  when  he  wished 
it,  an  opening  in  the  squatting  circle  and  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  unsavory  talkers.  That  is  how  Kipling's  finished  word- 
pictures  take  the  lifelike  aspect  of  instantaneous  photographs. 
When,  moreover,  any  man  acquired  a  reputation  for  special  skill 
in  his  calling,  to  him  Kipling  always  went  for  knowledge.  From 
men  like  Warburton  of  the  police.  J.  R.  Bell  of  the  civil  en- 
gineers, Mahoney  of  the  medical,  Henderson  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice, and  others — mostly  dead  now — he  learned  the  secrets  of  life 
and  work  and  crime  on  the  large  and  often  lurid  scale  that  fits  the 
coloring  of  an  Eastern  canvas." 


Photography  as  a  Fine  Art.— Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  wri- 
ting in  The  Magazine  of  Art  for  May,  in  answer  to  the  question 
"Is  photography  among  the  fine  arts?"  makes  some  statements 
which  are  likely  to  surprise  the  laity.     He  says  : 

"A  great  photograph  may  present  more  difficulties  of  execution 
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than  a  painting,  but  the  potentialities  are  there.  We  want  only 
more  ol  those  who  can  add  the  qualifications  for  any  art  to  the 
materials  of  photography,  and  they  are  gradually  becoming  more 
numerous,  tho  still  scarce.  Whatever  it  might  have  been  for- 
merly, photography  need  now  be  no  more  a  mechanical  art  than 
painting  ;  the  materials  are  to  be  bought,  ready  for  use,  for  both 
and  are  no  more  complicated  in  the  one  than  the  other,  and  the 
technics  of  both  should  be  perfectly  mastered  before  serious  work 
is  begun.  The  two  kinds  of  art  are  there  (or  both  artists,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  adding  that  the  last  thing  for  use  in  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  a  photographer's  artistic  training  is  a  camera. 
His  knowledge  of  art  before  he  begins  to  practise  photography 
should  be  equal  to  those  who  call  themselves  artists  because  they 
use  paint,  either  with  or  without  art." 


PALGRAVE   AND    HIS    FRIENDS. 

F'RANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE,  whose  death  occurred  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as 
the  compiler  of  "The  Golden  Treasury,"  the  most  famous  and 
most  popular  anthology  in  the  English  language.  Altho  the 
critics  have  discovered  conspicuous  limitations  in  the  range  of  his 
sympathy,  and  in  his  literary  judgment,  it  may  reasonably  be 
claimed  that  Palgrave  has  had  a  more  widespread  influence 
toward  creating  a  pure  taste  in  literature  than  any  other  critic  or 
anthologist. 

The  publication  of  Palgrave's  life  and  journals,  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Gwenllian  Palgrave,  reveals  a  quiet,  uneventful  life  de- 
voted to  scholarly  pursuits.  Two  points  in  his  career  stand 
out  with  special  significance.  The  first  of  these  was  his  meeting 
with  Alfred  Tennyson  in  1S40.  Out  of  this  meeting  grew  a 
long  and  intimate  friendship.  The  Saturday  Review  (London) 
speaks  of  this  friendship  as  follows  : 

"For  the  next  forty-three  years  the  worship  of  Tennyson  con- 
tinued to  be  the  central  fact  in  Palgrave's  life,  and  he  will  be  re- 
membered in  literary  history  as  a  satellite  of  that  luminary.  It  is 
safe,  and  it  is  not  ungenerous,  to  say  that  if  Palgrave  had  never 
met  Tennyson,  his  own  name  would  be  practically  unknown  to- 
day. Palgrave's  earliest  comment  on  Tennyson,  written  on  the 
evening  when  he  saw  him  first  (March  31,  1849)  's  interesting. 
They  walked  away  from  Brookfield's  together;  'he  [Tennyson] 
very  open  and  friendly:  a  noble,  solid  mind,  having  the  look  of 
one  who  has  suffered  greatly — strength  and  sensitiveness  blended. ' 

"Constant  commerce  with  the  mind  of  Tennyson  greatly  inten- 
sified and  concentrated  Palgrave's  taste  in  poetry.  It  was  dis- 
covered the  other  day.  when  Lord  Tennyson  published  his  father's 
life,  that  the  late  laureate  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  most 
penetrating  critics  of  verse  who  have  ever  lived.  His  dicta — un- 
happily but  few  of  them  have  been  recorded  —  were  of  quite  re- 
markable freshness,  and  no  less  true  than  new.  Frank  Palgrave, 
equipped  with  all  that  learning  and  reflection  could  supply,  and 
with  considerable  native  sensitiveness,  was  exposed  to  the  impact 
of  Tennyson's  bright,  un -academic  conversation,  as  full  of  native 
suggestiveness  as  Palgrave's  was  of  acquired  cultivation.  The 
result  was  a  critical  ecstacy,  and  under  the  shelter  of  Tennyson 
Palgrave  became  an  admirable  critic." 

According  to  the  same  paper,  the  failure  of  Palgrave's  "Second 
of  the  Golden   Treasury,"  which   dealt  with  contemporary 
writers,  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  reduced  power  of  the  author: 

"It  could  not,  at  anytime,  have  been  111  his  hands  a  success, 
for  it  appealed  to  the  weakest  side  of  his  nature.  Palgrave  was 
constitutionally  incapacitated  from  discovery  He  had  no  faith 
in  anything  to  which  he  had  not  all  his  life  been  accustomed. 
The  curious  reader  of  his  biography  will  not  fail  to  notice,  altho 
Of  his  daughter  strives  to  conceal  it,  that  he  was  wholly 
without  sympathy  for  talent  which   moved  along  paths  not  famil- 

■  himself,     His  tastes  in   is,,;  were  exactly  what  they  had 

been  111  \->  j  Pol  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  not  one  new 
•>  his  ken  The  movements  ot  literature  and  art 
were  unobserved  by  him,  or  observed  only  with  a  shuddei  of  re- 
probation To  the  close  of  Palgrave's  life  as  a  critic  Swinburne 
is  a  dangerous  young  man,  and    Leighton   must   be   very  careful 


not  to  do  rash  things.  That  since  Leighton  and  Swinburne  the 
world  had  possessed  any  esthetic  history  never  dawned  upon 
Palgrave's  intelligence.  In  consequence  a  more  antiquated,  a 
more  fossil  appearance  than  he  presented  at  Oxford  during  the 
of  his  professorship  could  hardly  be  conceived.  He  lectured 
there,  like  the  wind  in  a  hollow  tree,  with  a  voice,  pure  indeed, 
and  exquisitely  accomplished,  but  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  age.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  continue  to  attract  at- 
tention as  the  world  and  life  sweep  on,  and  yet  if  the  compiler  of 
the  original  'Golden  Treasury  '  is  forgotten,  an  injustice  will  be 
done  to  a  man  who  permanently  added  to  the  intellectual  and 
imaginative  well-being  of  the  race.  Not  as  a  poet,  hardly  as  a 
critic,  can  Palgrave  hope  to  be  remembered  ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
final  fiasco,  he  ought  to  remain  in  memory  as  our  best  antholo- 
gist." 

The  second  significant  point  in  Palgrave's  life  was  the  publica- 
tion, in  his  thirty-seventh  year  (1861),  of  the  "Golden  Treasury." 
This  was  the  crowning  event  of  his  career. 

We  learn  from  his  daughter's  volume  that  Mr.  Palgrave, 
throughout  his  life,  took  extreme  delight  in  the  company  of  little 
children  ;  that  it  was  his  daily  practise  to  read  the  best  poetry, 
either  to  himself,  or  aloud  ,  and  that  the  fervor  of  his  religious 
convictions  increased  with  advancing  years.  Altho  Palgrave  was 
always  writing  verse,  he  can  not  be  said  to  have  achieved  any 
place  among  poets.  His  genius  was  not  creative.  As  a  reviewer 
says :  "  It  was  the  pathos  of  his  career  that  he  would  never  admit 
this,  that  all  through  his  life  he  was  vainly  battering  at  the 
wicket-gate." 

Palgrave's  journals  contain  many  passages  of  literary  interest. 
In  the  following,  for  instance,  we  have  his  critical  estimation  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott : 

"In  the  evening  I  am  reading 'The  Bride  of  Lammermoor. ' 
Tins  seems  to  me  to  stand  above  all  other  novels,  like  a  play  by 
Shakespeare  above  all  other  plays.  Indeed,  in  astonishing  truth- 
fulness and  variety,  in  creation  of  character,  in  power  and  pathos, 
I  can  not  see  how  this,  at  least,  is  inferior  to  Shakespeare. 

"Mr.  Gladstone  shone  in  his  most  fascinating  way,  and  we  dis- 
cussed Scott,  placed  by  him,  as  by  me,  next  to  Shakespeare  in 
our  inventive  literature.  He  ranked  highest  'The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,' and  next  to  that  '  Kenilworth. '" 

Elsewhere  he  quotes  Tennyson  to  the  effect  that  John  Keats, 
had  his  life  been  spared,  "would  have  proved  our  greatest  in 
poetry  since  Milton."  After  reading  "The  Ring  and  the  Book" 
Palgrave  admits  Browning's  amazing  power  and  subtlety,  but 
writes,  "Tennyson  seems  to  me  ten  times  the  greater  poet,  and 
ten  times  the  wider  and  deeper  thinker." 


Brunetiere  on  Tolstoy's  New  Novel.— The  latest 
novel  of  Count  Tolstoy,  now  being  published  serially  in  Rus- 
sian, English,  French,  and  other  periodicals  under  the  title  (in 
England  and  America)  "The  Awakening,"  was  offered  to  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Monies,  it  appears,  and  declined  by  its  editor, 

Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  the  critic  and  academician.  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  correspondent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Novoye  I  rei>i\  a 
he  thus  spoke  of  the  work  and  his  objections  thereto: 

"Of  course,  I  recognize  in  it  a  true  chef d'otUVrt,  equal  to  '  The 
Kreut/.er  Sonata  '  and  even  to  '  Anna  Karenina. '  But  I  could  not 
publish  it  in  the  Revue.  We  can  not  treat  such  subjects,  how- 
ever noble  the  purpose  and  tendency.  Think  of  the  plot.  A 
student  forms  an  illicit  connection  with  a  chambermaid.  She  is 
deserted,  and  drifts  into  a  house  of  ill  fame.  The  life  and  scenes 
of  the  place  are  realistically  depicted.  In  the  end,  the  woman  is 
spiritually  regenerated.  .She  abandons  the  life  ot  shame  and  vn  e 
and  finds  happiness  in  the  love  of  a  pure  man.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
habitual  subject  ot  Russian  novelists.  There  is  here  an  idealiza- 
tion of  sin  and  suffering.  And  the  more  degraded  and  filthy  the 
Surroundings,   the  more  powerful  is  the  literary  treatment." 

Brunetiere  added  that  the  exalted  character  of  the  informing 
idea  can  not  excuse  the  selection  of  a  theme  so  offensive.  —  J  t  ans- 

lation  made  for  Thi  Literary   Di< 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


CHEMISTRY'S    IMITATIONS   OF    NATURE. 

r~T~*  HE  recent  remarkable  success  of  organic  chemistry  in  dupli- 

-*-        eating  many  substances  once  obtainable  only  from  plants 

or  the  bodies  of  animals  is  reviewed  in  La  Science  Francaise 

(March  31)  by  Dr.  Hesse,  most  of  whose  article  we  translate  be- 
low.     He  says : 

"Man  utilizes  numerous  substances  obtained  from  plants  and 
animals,  either  for  nourishment  or  for  clothing.  Since  the  devel- 
opment of  organic  chemistry,  it  has  been  asked  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  make  these  natural  products,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, artificially,  which  would  enable  us  to  get  them  cheaper  and 
in  greater  quantity. 

"The  ideal  of  the  modern  chemist  is,  in  fact,  to  produce  in  his 
laboratory  all  that  nature  furnishes.  It  is  perhaps  only  a  dream, 
.  .  .  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  we  may  go  much  further  in 
this  direction,  seeing  how  far  we  have  gone  already. 

"  It  is  evident  that  no  one  pretends  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
dispense  entirely  with  nature.  For  instance,  the  basal  substance 
indispensable  for  the  preparation  of  coloring  matters  is  coal-tar. 
Now  coal-tar  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  and 
will  never  be  made  in  any  other  way. 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  synthesis  of  bodies  found 
in  nature  was  still  something  unheard  of.  The  first  substance 
obtained  by  a  purely  synthetic  process  was  urea,  discovered  by 
Woehler  in  1S2S.  .  .  .  Since  this  time  the  number  of  organic  sub- 
stances that  can  be  prepared  by  artificial  synthesis  has  been  con- 
siderably enlarged.  Nevertheless,  the  chemists  of  the  future 
have  yet  much  to  look  forward  to. 

"Very  often  the  synthetic  production  of  a  substance  was  not 
possible  because  its  chemical  composition  was  unknown.  It  was 
necessary  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  understand  this  composition 
scientifically.  Now,  in  the  course  of  investigations  undertaken 
with  this  aim.  it  often  happened  that  in  the  natural  substances 
analyzed  certain  other  substances  were  found  that  had  already 
been  prepared  in  laboratories,  as,  for  instance,  trigonellin,  an 
alkaloid 'found  in  the  seeds  of  the  trigonella. 

"The  alkaloids  are  vegetable  principles,  of  the  nature  of  bases, 
that  give  their  specific  virtues  to  the  plants  that  yield  them. 
Some  are  of  inestimable  value  in  medicine,  because  of  their  cura- 
tive qualities.  This  is  the  case  with  cocain,  digitalin,  quinin, 
strychnin,  morphin,  etc.  The  molecules  of  these  substances  are 
all  extremely  complicated.  We  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  composition  of  atropin,  cocain,  and  morphin,  but  we  are  not 
yet  definitely  sure  of  the  composition  of  the  other  alkaloids. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  able  to  prepare  artifi- 
cially only  four  alkaloids.  Nevertheless,  none  of  these  synthetic 
preparations  has  any  real  value  in  practise,  for  unfortunately  the 
greater  part  of  the  alkaloids  that  have  been  experimented  with 
have  resisted  our  attempts.  Neither  quinin  nor  cocain  can  be 
obtained  otherwise  than  by  direct  extraction  from  the  plants  in 
which  they  are  found.  They  can  be  replaced  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully with  other  products,  but  in  tropical  countries  quinin 
remains  the  only  effective  remedy  against  maiaria,  just  as  cocain 
is  still  the  best  local  anesthetic,  in  spite  of  all  the  inventions  and 
discoveries. 

"In  the  fabrication  of  coloring  matters  and  of  perfumes,  chem- 
istry has  been  more  fortunate.  Relatively  few  dye-stuffs  are  fur- 
nished by  plants  .  .  .  ;  on  the  other  hand,  organic  chemistry  has 
already  furnished  us  with  thousands  of  coloring  matters,  running 
from  tender  rose-color  or  yellow  to  ebony  black.  In  general, 
these  coloring  matters  are  not  found  in  nature  ;  there  are  only  a 
few  exceptions,  such  as  alizarin  and  indigo.  Alizarin,  which 
was  once  extracted  from  the  root  of  Rubia  tinctorium,  is  now  pre- 
pared exclusively  by  chemical  synthesis.  Everybody  knows  its 
brilliant  red  hue.  As  to  indigo,  about  ten  methods  of  making  it 
are  known,  but  only  one  is  used  industrially.  It  was  not  till  1897 
that  chemists  really  succeeded  in  preparing  artificial  indigo  that 
could  compete  with  the  natural  article.  The  interested  manufac- 
turers made  unheard-of  efforts  and  spent  vast  sums  to  attain  this 
result. 

"Similar  success  has  been  achieved  with  perfumes.  We  have 
r  epared  by  synthesis  several  of  the  perfumes  of  flowers ;   for  in- 


stance,  cumarin,    whose   sweet    odor  we   find    in  the   lily-of-the- 
valK     ,  heliotropin  ;  ionon,  which  has  the  intense  odor  of  violets; 

and  last,  but  not  least,  artificial  musk 

"There  are  also  a  quantity  of  other  natural  products  that  are 
prepared  in  the  laboratory,  such  as  hydroquinon,  different  phenols, 
gallic,  salicylic,  citric,  tartaric,  and  other  acids,  benzoic  aldehyd 
(found  ui  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds) ,  etc. 

"We  have  spoken  so  far  only  of  substances  that  are  luxuries 
rather  than  necessities.  As  to  the  latter,  science  has  multiplied 
her  efforts  to  supplant  nature  in  their  manufacture.  We  should 
add  that  in  this  direction  she  has  not  much  more  than  made  a 
beginning. 

"It  is  well  known  that  diabetic  persons  must  abstain  from  hy- 
drocarbons, so  chemists  have  discovered  substances  that  are  five 
times  as  sweet  as  sugar,  such  as  saccharin  and  other  substitutes 
for  the  sugar-cane. 

"In  the  same  way  we  can  prepare  other  substances  currently 
used  for  food  ;  for  instance,  caffein  and  theobromin.  Our  house- 
keepers also  prefer  artificial  vanilla  to  the  natural  product,  espe- 
cially because  it  is  cheaper.  On  the  other  hand,  they  can  not 
replace  tea  by  a  solution  of  theobromin,  which  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive. As  for  margarin,  we  can  not  call  this  substitute  for 
butter  a  product  of  synthesis,  since  in  its  manufacture  a  certain 
quantity  of  natural  products  are  used,  notably  suet. 

"In  the  series  of  albuminoids,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  synthetic  production.  Foodstuffs  of  this  nature, 
which  are  met  with  in  commerce  under  different  names — for  in- 
stance, somatose,  or  the  preparations  of  casein — are  not  foods 
made  by  chemical  synthesis  ;  they  are  only  albuminoid  substances 
extracted  from  beef  or  white  of  egg,  altho  they  have  incontestable 
nutritive  value. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  science  it  is  not  very  probable  that  we 
shall  succeed  in  producing  synthetically  the  albuminoid  sub- 
stances. These  bodies  appear  to  have  frightfully  complex  mole- 
cules. Thus,  Stohmann  and  Langbein  have  proved  that  crystal- 
lized albumin  has  the  formula  C,2oH1134N218S60248 ! 

"These  figures  do  not  encourage  chemists  to  make  investiga- 
tions in  this  direction. 

"In  reality,  chemical  synthesis  has  succeeded  best  in  the  series 
of  carbon  compounds,  especially  substances  from  living  organ- 
isms, such  as  uric  acid,  guanin,  creatin,  and  numerous  other  de- 
rivatives of  urea,  which  it  is  easy  to  reproduce  synthetically. 

"In  the  organs  of  animals  these  bodies  result  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  food.  The  last  discoveries  made  in  this  line  are 
thus  of  great  importance  for  the  knowledge  of  the  assimilation  of 
foods.  If  these  discoveries  continue  as  they  have  begun,  science 
will  soon  be  able  to  explain  completely  the  mysterious  phenomena 
of  nutrition  and  the  mechanism  of  life." — Translation  made /or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


DISEASE   FROM    PET  ANIMALS. 

WE  are  warned  by  7 he  Medical  News  in  a  leading  editorial 
(April  15)  that  disease  is  often  communicated  to  human 
beings  by  their  animal  pets.  More  than  ten  per  cent,  of  canaries 
and  other  captive  birds  die  of  tuberculosis,  and  most  of  the  mon- 
keys in  captivity  succumb  to  the  same  disease,  so  that  a  child's 
visit  to  the  monkey-house  in  a  zoological  garden  may  be  a  source 
of  infection.  Recent  examination  of  dogs  shows  that  of  these 
animals,  which  have  been  regarded  as  very  refractory  to  this  dis- 
ease, fully  half  are  subject  to  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  To 
quote  further  : 

"Parrots  are  known  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  disease  so 
peculiar  to  themselves  that  it  is  called  from  the  Greek  word  for 
parrot,  psittacosis.  A  number  of  fatal  cases  in  human  beings  of 
what  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  malignant  influenzal  pneumonia 
were  in  Paris  traced  to  the  bacillus  at  present  thought  to  be  causa- 
tive of  the  parrot  disease.  A  certain  proportion  of  parrots  are 
known  to  die  from  tuberculosis.  C-.ts  are  known  sometimes  to 
have  tuberculosis,  and  that  they  have  in  many  cases  been  carriers 
of  diphtheria  and  other  of  the  ordinary  infections  directly  and  in- 
directly is  more  than  suspected. 

"These  would  seem  to  be  the  facts  in  the  matter.     They  are, 

perhaps,  not  enough  to  justify  a  crusade,  on  sanitary  grounds. 

,  against  the  keeping  of  pet  animals.     Pet  animals  are,  however 
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the  fad  of  the  day.  They  are  multiplying  more  and  more,  and  it 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  nor  is  it  dictated  by  any  desire  to 
produce  a  sensation  that  we  should  demand  of  their  owners  great 
care  in  the  matter  of  detecting  the  first  signs  of  disease  in  them, 
and  then  so  guarding  them  as  to  prevent  their  being  a  source  of 
contagion  to  the  human.  Especially  does  this  warning  seem  nec- 
essary with  regard  to  children.  With  them  the  animals  play  more 
freely,  and  readier  opportunities  for  infection  are  given.  More 
over,  growing  children  are  less  resistive  to  disease,  and  they  pre- 
sent excellent  cultural  opportunities  for  microorganismal  growth 
when  once  implantation  has  taken  place.  The  older  and  better- 
informed  people  may  take  foolish  risks  it  they  will  ;  there  should 
be  no  such  option  in  the  case  of  children." 


COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY    UP  TO    DATE. 

"\  I  J  E  have  noticed  progress  in  color-photography  from  time  to 
»  »  time,  and  we  now  translate  from  Cosmos  (April  S)  an  in- 
teresting critical  review  of  the  subject  by  M.  G.  H.  Niewenglow- 
ski.  His  conclusion  is  that  real  direct  color-photography,  tho  it 
has  been  accomplished,  is  not  yet  on  a  practical  footing,  and  that 
we  have  most  to  hope  at  present  from  the  so-called  indirect 
processes,    which  are  not  really  color-photography   at   all.     He 

"Color-photography  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Since  last  year 
numerous  exhibitions  of  photographs  in  color  have  been  an- 
nounced; among  them,  we  mention  specially  that  which  was  re- 
cently held  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  by  the  Messrs.  Lumiere, 
of  Lyons. 

"It  is  a  favorable  moment,  therefore,  to  pass  in  rapid  review 
some  of  the  different  processes  for  reproducing  objects  photo- 
graphically in  their  natural  colors,  to  compare  these  processes, 
and  to  inquire  what  their  future  may  be. 

"The  methods  of  color- photography  are  either  direct  or  indirect. 
The  first  are  those  that  enable  us  to  obtain  at  once,  by  a  direct 
process,  a  proof  in  color. 

"A  large  number  of  direct  processes  in  color-photography  are 
related  to  the  method  known  as  'the  destruction  of  colors, '  due  to 
Charles  Cros,  who  described  it  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Photographic 
(i 88 1 ,  p.  67)  under  the  name  of  'immediate  polychromy.'" 

This  process,  in  brief,  consists  in  using  on  the  plate  three  sub- 
stances, of  the  three  primary  colors  and  of  such  composition  that 
they  are  chemically  altered  and  lose  their  color  by  the  absorption 
of  light.  Each  color  thus  passes  freely  through  the  layer  or  layers 
corresponding  to  it  and  decolorizes  the  others  ;  and  hence,  after 
exposure  only  those  colors  are  left  on  the  plate  that  reproduce 
exactly  the  hues  of  the  image  focused  upon  it.  The  substances 
used  by  Cros  were  collodion  colored  red  with  carthamin,  gelatin 
tinted  blue  with  phyllocyanin,  and  collodion  colored  yellow  with 
curcuma,  but  his  pictures  could  not  be  fixed  and  disappeared 
when  exposed  to  light.  The  process  has  been  improved  by 
Wiener.  Vallot,  the  Lumieres.  and  others.  M.  Niewenglowski 
says  of  it 

"The  principal  difficulties  met  with  in  the  study  of  this  process 

to  do  with   the  choice  of  coloring  matters  (which  not  only 

must  have  proper  tints,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  three 

fundamental  colors,  but  must  have  the  same  degree  of  sensibility) 

and  with  the  operation  of  fixing,  which  has   never  yet  been   per 

I.    ...   In    fact,    it    seems   that    these    methods   give   B 
decidedly  incomplete  results. 

"Of  quite  another  kind  are  the  colored   photochromes  obtained 
Becquerel,  wbOM    researches   hav« 

:  and  completed  by  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor.     As  ;t  sensitive 

surface    lie    employed    a   plate    of    silver    superficially  chlondi/.ed 

either  by  electrolysis  or  by  chemical   reaction.      But  th< 

images  could    Dot  be  fixed   and   the  theory  of  their  formation  was 

not  well  understood. 
"It  is  to  Prof.  Gabriel  Lippmann  that  fell  in  [89]  the  honor  of 

showing  the   true  theory  ot    the  phenomenon   ami   of  finding    how 

and  he  finally  give-  the  elegant  solution 

ot  the  problem  ol  color  photography  that  lias  made  him  famous. 
In  Lippmann's  process,  as  in  that  of  Becquerel,  the  ima 


formed  of  a  series  of  little  layers  of  silver  of  variable  distances, 
according  to  the  color.  But  if  we  try  to  fix  Becquerels  images 
with  hyposulfite  of  soda,  the  parts  of  the  layer  included  between 
the  leaves  of  silver,  being  formed  of  silver  chlorid,  are  dissolved 
out  and      .   .   all  coloration  disappears. 

"In  Lippmann  s  process,  on  the  contrary,  the  sensitive  salt  is 
held  in  a  transparent  mass  of  albumen,  gelatin,  or  collodion,  on 
which  the  hyposulfite  has  no  action 

"Many  operators  have  tried  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  the 
learned  professor  of  the  Sorbonne.  but  .  .  .  there  exist  at  present 
only  two  or  three  dozen  good  interferential  photographs.  The 
delicacy  of  the  lamellar  structure  of  the  image  is  such  that  a  very 
slight  variation  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  suffices  to 
falsify  its  results.  Thus  the  Lumiere  brothers,  who  have  cer- 
tainly studied  interferential  chromophotography  more  conscien- 
tiously, from  a  practical  standpoint,  than  any  one  else,  have  not 
been  able  to  get  identical  proofs  "even  by  operating  with  as  ex- 
actly equal  weights  of  the  substance  as  can  be  obtained  with  the 
most  perfect  balances  and  measuring  instruments,  by  performing 
the  successive  operations  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time,  and 
by  operating  in  as  identical  conditions  as  possible  of  temperature, 
moisture,  etc' 

"  Lippmann 's  method — altho  it  is  that  which  has  given  the  finest, 
most  complete,  and  most  faithful  results — presents  another  incon- 
venient feature  ;  it  does  not  enable  proofs  to  be  easily  multiplied  ; 
a  separate  pose  must  be  made  before  the  camera  for  every  picture, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  daguerreotype. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  believe,  however,  that  this  is  a  draw- 
back, lam  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Louis  Ducosdu  Hauron, 
who  says  :  'If  multiplicity  has  its  advantages,  rarity  has  its  own 
also.  Ask  the  happy  owner  of  a  canvas  signed  by  a  great  artist, 
whether  he  would  like  to  have  replicas  distributed  generally,  and 
you  may  be  sure  of  his  answer.  The  Almighty,  doubtless,  causes 
the  rose,  the  queen  of  flowers,  to  bloom  in  profusion,  but  He  has 
kept  the  diamond  in  a  solitude  that  gives  it  prestige.' 

"We  now  come  to  the  indirect  processes  of  color-photography, 
which  all  depend  on  the  method  indicated  independently  in  1869 
by  Charles  Cros  and  Ducos  du  Hauron  ....  whose  work  is  not 
generally  known.  This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  by  mix- 
tures of  three  primary  colors  in  variable  proportions,  all  natural 
tints  may  be  reproduced.     Says  Ducos  du  Hauron  : 

'"If  we  decompose  the  apparently  homogeneous  picture  offered 
to  us  by  nature  into  three  distinct  pictures,  one  red,  one  yellow, 
and  one  blue,  and  if  from  each  of  these  we  obtain  a  separate  pho- 
tographic image  in  its  special  color,  we  may  then  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  three  get  an  exact  representation  of  nature  in 
proper  tints.  '" 

Tiie  analysis  of  the  landscape  or  object  to  be  photographed  is 
effected  by  taking  photographs  of  it  through  colored  glass,  so  ar- 
ranged that  in  each  of  three  pictures  all  rays  but  those  of  a  pri- 
mary color  are  strained  out.  The  synthesis  of  the  three  resulting 
pictures  has  been  accomplished  in  two  different  ways  by  different 
inventors.  In  one,  called  by  the  author  "addition  of  light,"  the 
three  are  illumined  each  by  its  proper  color  and  viewed  together, 
either  by  an  optical  arrangement  or  by  superposing  them  on  a 
screen  by  magic  lantern.  In  the  other,  by  "subtraction  of  light," 
the  three  negatives  are  so  printed  on  thin  films  that  when  these 
are  superposed  the  picture  appears  in  natural  colors  by  their  com- 
bination, being  viewed  as  a  transparency.  Says  M.  Niewen- 
glowski 

"One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  indirect  process  is    that 

proofs   can    be    printed    by  photo-mechanical    processes  and    thus 

for   book-illustration.     The  colors  may  be   superposed  or 

I  lOSed,      In  the  former  case  the  choice  of   inks  is  difficult,  for 

at  least  two  of  them  must  be   transparent,      So  generally  tin 

ments  are  juxtaposed,  usually  by  photocollograpby,  which  pro- 

Ded    images.      For  a  long   time  these   three  color  print- 
ing;  processes  have   been  in  great    favor  abroad,  and    English   and 

American  journals  used  them  for  color-illustration.     They  have 

■  cently  been  used  in  Prance 

"Tlu-  inconvenient  I  polychromy  is  the  neces- 

I   taking  three  :•  'Inch  takes  up  time  .   the  one  taken 

through    red    glass    requires    a    very    long   exposure     .    .    .    A  ]"<> 
simplification  is  the  employment  of  mirrors,  enabling  us  to 
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obtain  three  negatives  from  a  single  pose.  The  images  obtained 
thus,  however,  do  not  correspond  so  exactly  as  those  obtained 
with  an  ordinary  apparatus ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  three-lens 
camera  which  has  also  been  used. 

"Another  method,  proposed  by  John  Joly,  of  Dublin,  three 
years  ago,  is  really  only  a  repetition  of  one  published  m  1869  by 
Ducos  du  Hauron.  It  consists  in  getting  the  three  negatives  on 
a  single  sensitive  surface.  Against  the  sensitive  plate  is  placed 
a  sheet  of  glass  covered  with  line  parallel  lines  traced  in  trans- 
parent pigments,  and  alternately  of  the  three  primary  colors.  If 
a  transparent  proof  on  glass  of  the  negative  thus  obtained  be 
covered  with  a  screen  identical  with  that  which  was  used  in  get- 
ting the  negative,  a  faithful  reproduction  in  natural  color  will  be 
obtained.  The  colors  of  the  original  are  quite  faithfully  rendered 
by  this  process;  but  if,  for  instance,  the  object  has  a  somewhat 
large  expanse  of  one  color,  say  blue,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  on  the 
final  proof  the  corresponding  part  of  the  picture  will  be  repre- 
sented by  one  third  blue  lines  and  two  thirds  black  ;  besides  this, 
the  objects  seem  to  be  viewed  through  a  grille,  which  gives  them 
a  disagreeable  appearance. 

"We  conclude  that,  of  all  processes  of  color-photography  pro- 
posed hitherto,  the  elegant  interferential  method  of  Lippmann  is 
the  only  one  that  gives  an  absolutely  faithful  and  irreproachable 
reproduction  of  the  original  colors;  the  indirect  three-color 
methods  can  give  only  an  approximate  solution  of  the  problem- 
But  approximation  may  be  sufficient  in  practise,  as  the  magnifi- 
cent specimens  shown  by  the  Lumiere  brothers  prove  ;  this  method 
has  the  great  advantage  of  being  commercially  practicable." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


tin  ollowing  values  in  miles  per  hour :  Y,  =  12.2,  Y, .—  io  1.  v., 
S.  5,  Y,  =  7.4.  He  considers  that  practically  Va  is  the  most  impor- 
actor  in  determining  the  ease  of  riding,  but  unfortunately  its 
calculation  for  any  given  machine  is  not  easy.  In  connection 
with  the  effects  of  spinning  friction,  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  well- 
inflated  tire  is  conducive  t<>  stability.  " 


THE   STABILITY    OF   THE    BICYCLE. 

THE  mechanical  conditions  that  govern  the  stability  of  a  bicy- 
cle have  of  course  long  been  understood  in  a  general  way. 
It  was  the  old  idea  that  a  cycle  remains  upright  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  a  hoop,  rolling  down  hill,  does  so.  Mathematical  analy- 
sis, however,  shows  that  altho  the  rotation  of  the  wheels  does 
tend  to  keep  the  wheel  from  falling,  its  influence  is  so  slight, 
when  the  cycle  is  moving  at  ordinary  speed,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  detected.  A  cycle  with  its  front  wheel  fastened  will  not  roll 
down  grade  upright,  as  a  hoop  will.  In  order  to  get  down  safely 
it  must  bear  a  rider  who  can  turn  its  front  wheel.  This  steering 
by  the  front  wheel  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  only  determining 
feature,  but  the  position  of  the  body  has  also  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  stability.  In  a  recent  mathematical  investigation — probably 
the  first  exhaustive  one,  strange  to  say — F.  J.  W.  Whipple,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England,  finds  that  the  influence  of 
these  two  things  varies  according  to  the  speed.  Says  Nature 
(London,  March  30),  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Whipple's  paper,  which 
appeared  originally  in  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  and  Ap- 
plied Mathematics  : 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  points  which  had  to  be  worked 
out  was  the  condition  that  a  machine  could  be  ridden  without 
holding  the  handles.  Mr.  Whipple  finds  that  there  are  four  criti- 
cal velocities  connected  with  the  stability  of  the  motion,  which  he 
calls  Vi  \'i.  Y3,  and  Y4.  For  velocities  greater  than  V,  the  mo- 
tion is  unstable,  but  may  be  rendered  stable  by  a  rider  who  turns 
the  first  wheel  toward  the  side  on  which  he  is  falling,  or  moves 
his  body  away  from  that  side.  The  force  he  has  to  exert  in  the 
former  operation  is  comparatively  great,  whereas  the  distance  he 
has  to  move  his  body  in  the  latter  case  is  small.  For  velocities 
between  Y,  and  Va  the  motion  is  stable,  even  when  the  rider  does 
not  move  his  body  and  makes  no  use  of  the  handles.  For  veloci- 
ties less  than  V2  the  motion  without  hands  is  unstable,  but  be- 
tween Va  and  Vs  it  is  stable  for  a  rider  who  moves  his  body 
through  a  very  small  distance  in  the  same  direction  as  the  fall  is 
carrying  him.  This  distance  is  about  one  twentieth  of  the  dis- 
tance he  is  moved  by  the  swaying  of  the  machine.  For  velocities 
between  Va  and  V4  the  motion  is  stable  for  a  rider  who  keeps  the 
motion  of  the  handles  as  small  as  possible.  For  velocities  below 
V4  a  rider  who  combines  the  two  methods,  using  both  his  weight 
and  his  hands,  may  be  successful.  The  balance  for  such  low 
velocities  is  not  automatic,  but  is  a  feat  which  requires  conscious 
attention.     Mr.  Whipple,  considering  a  typical  machine,  obtains 


FILL   YOUR    ELECTRIC    LAMPS  AT    HOME. 

THE  disadvantage  of  the  portable  storage-battery  electric 
lamps  that  are  becoming  popular  is  that  the  battery  must 
be  taken  to  a  store  to  be  replaced  at  intervals.  Now  a  genius  has 
devised  a  means  of  charging  lamps  of  this  type,  or  at  least  a  spe- 
cial make  of  such 
lamps,  by  connec- 
tion with  the  socket 
of  an  ordinary  in- 
candescent light. 
To  quote  a  descrip- 
tion given  in  The 
Electrical  Review  : 

"The  outfit  con- 
sists of  a  current  tap 
socket,  marked  No. 
1  in  the  illustration  ; 
a  battery -charging 
tap,  No.  3 ;  a  re- 
charging wire,  Nos. 
4  and  5.  and  a  small 
booklet  of  1 i  t  m  u  s 
paper.  The  method 
of  recharging  is  to 
remove,  from  an  or- 
dinary Edison  cir- 
cuit, an  incandes- 
cent4 lamp  and  pv»t 
the  current  tap  in 
place,  replacing  the 
lamp ;  remove  the 
small  incandescent 
bulb  from  the  lamp 
reflector,  and  put  in 
place  the  battery-charging  tap.  When  the  current  has  been 
turned  on,  the  end  of  wire  that  discolors  the  moistened  litmus 
paper  indicates  the  negative  pole,  and  must  be  inserted  in  the 
hole  marked  in  tap  and  the  other  end   in   hole    marked   X.     If 


-RECHARGING  OUTFIT  FOR  PORTABLE 
STORAGE  BATTERY  LAMPS. 


FIGS.  2,  3  AND  4.  — EXAMPLF.S  OF  PORTABLE  STORAGE  BATTERY  LAMPS. 

the  proper  connections  have  been  made,  the  large  incandescent 
lamp  will  light,  and  the  recharging  of  the  battery  commences, 
which,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  charge,  should  be  continued  for  four 
hours.  A  full  charge  in  the  battery  should  give  from  eight  to 
twelve  hours'  service. 

"We  reproduce  herewith,   from  The  Review,    illustrations   of 
three  new  styles  of  these  lamps." 
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WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY    AND    INSULAR 
PREJUDICE. 

THERE  is  a  very  general  tendency  among  English  scientific 
men  to  treat  Signor  Marconi's  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
with  indifference  and  to  prefer  to  it  other  systems  invented  as 
well  as  developed  in  Great  Hritain.  One  English  professor,  how 
ever,  speaks  a  good  word  for  it.  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  The  Times.  London,  which  has  been  quoted  in  all  the 
electrical  journals,  says,  speaking  of  the  Italian's  recent  success 
in  signaling  to  France  ; 

"Within  the  last  few  days  various  scientific  men  have  been  in- 
vited to  give  the  oublic  the  guidance  of  their  opinions  on  the  nov 
elty  and  utility  of  these  demonstrations.  These  criticisms  for  the 
most  part  have  not  been  of  a  very  helpful  character.  The  gen 
eral  public  are  not  much  concerned  with  questions  of  priority  or 
with  the  claims  or  suggestions  of  rival  experimentalists,  but  they 
are  interested  in  ascertaining  the  serious  possibilities  of  that 
which  lias  been  actually  achieved 

"I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  little 
more  generous  appreciation  by  his  scientific  contemporaries  of  the 
fact  that  Signor  Marconi  has  by  minute  attention  to  detail,  and 
by  the  important  addition  of  the  long  vertical  air  wire,  translated 
one  method  of  space  telegraphy  out  of  uncertain  delicate  labora- 
tory experiments  and  placed  it  on  the  same  footing  as  regards 
certainty  of  action  and  ease  of  manipulation,  so  far  as  present 
results  show,  as  any  of  the  other  methods  of  electric  communica- 
tion employing  a  continuous  wire  between  the  two  places.  This 
is  no  small  achievement.  The  apparatus,  moreover,  is  ridicu- 
lously simple  and  not  costly.  With  the  exception  of  the  flagstaff 
and  150  feet  of  vertical  wire  at  each  end,  he  can  place  on  a  small 
kitchen  table  the  appliances,  costing  not  more  than  ^ioo  in  all, 
for  communicating  across  30  or  even  100  miles  of  channel.  WTith 
the  same  simple  means  he  has  placed  a  lightship  on  the  Goodwins 
in  instant  communication,  day  and  night,  with  the  South  Fore- 
land lighthouse.  A  touch  on  a  key  on  board  the  lightship  suffices 
to  ring  an  electric  bell  in  the  room  at  South  Foreland  12  miles 
away,  with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  with  which  one  can  sum- 
mon the  servant  to  one's  bedroom  at  a  hotel.  An  attendant  now 
sleeps  hard  by  the  instruments  at  South  Foreland.  If  at  any 
moment  he  is  awakened  by  the  bell  rung  from  the  lightship,  he  is 
able  to  ring  up  in  return  the  Ramsgate  life-boat,  and,  if  need  be, 
direct  it  to  the  spot  where  its  services  are  required,  within  a  feu- 
seconds  of  the  arrival  of  the  call  for  help.  In  the  presence  of  the 
enormous  practical  importance  of  this  feat  alone,  and  of  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  communication  can  now  be  established  between 
ship  and  shore  without  costly  cable  or  wire,  the  scientific  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  launched  by  other  inventors  against  Signor 
Marconi's  methods  have  failed  altogether  in  their  appreciation  of 
the  practical  significance  of  the  results  he  has  brought  about. 

"  The  public,  however,  are  not  in  the  least  interested  in  learn- 
ing the  exact  meed  of  merit  to  be  apportioned  to  various  investi- 
gators in  the  upbuilding  of  this  result.  They  do,  however,  want 
to  know  whether  the  new  method  of  communication  across  the 
Channel  established  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  pounds 
will  take  the  place  to  any  considerable  extent  of  submarine  cables 
which  have  cost  many  thousands  of  pounds  to  lay  and  equip.  .  .  . 
To  appreciate  the  necessary  or  present  limitations  of  the  method, 
it  is  requisite  to  explain  that  each  vertical  wire  or  rod  connected 
to  a  Marconi  receiving  or  sending  apparatus  has  a  certain  'sphere 
of   influence.'     Signor   Marconi  has  proved  by  experiment  up  to 

rj  limits  that  the  distance  to  which  effective  signaln. 
tends  varies  as   the   square   of  the  height  of  the  rod.      A  wire  20 
feet  high  carries  the  effective  signal   one  mile,  40  feet  high   four 
ixteen   miles,  and  so  on.      1'p  to  the  present  time 

be  ha  any  method  of  shielding  any  particular 

0  render  it  responsive  only  to  signals  coming  from  one 

station  and  not  from  all  others  within  its  sphere  of  influence.   ,  .   . 
Butt!  qo  difficulty.     In  an  ordinary  electric- bell  bj 

in  a  hotel  the  servant  recognises  the  room   from  which   the  signal 

\  Simple  apparatus  called   an    indicator,  and  a 

very  similar  arrangement  can  be  applied  to  distinguish  the  origin 

of  an  ethei  glial  when   several    instruments  are  at  work  in 

ill 

"Up  to  the  present  time  none  of  the  tl  ems  of  win 

raphy  employing  electric  or  • 


able  to  accomplish  the  same  results  over  equal  distances.  With- 
out denying  that  much  remains  yet  to  be  attained,  or  that  the 
same  may  not  be  effected  in  other  ways,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  witness  the  South  Foreland  and  Boulogne  experiments 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  captious  criticism 
nor  official  lethargy  should  stand  in  the  way  of  additional  oppor- 
tunities being  afforded  for  a  farther  extension  of  practical  experi- 
ments. Wireless  telegraphy  will  not  take  the  place  of  telegraphy 
with  wires.  Each  has  a  special  field  of  operations  of  its  own.  but 
the  public  have  a  right  to  ask  that  the  fullest  advantage  shall  be 
taken  of  that  particular  service  which  ether- wave  telegraphy  can 
now  render  in  promoting  the  greater  safety  of  those  at  sea,  and 
that,  in  view  of  our  enormous  maritime  interests,  thi=  country 
shall  not  permit  itself  to  be  outraced  by  others  in  the  peaceful 
contest  to  apply  the  outcome  of  scientific  investigations  and  dis- 
coveries in  every  possible  direction  to  the  service  of  those  who  are 
obliged  to  face  the  perils  of  the  sea.  If  scientific  research  has 
forged  a  fresh  weapon  with  which  in  turn  to  fight  nature,  'red  in 
tooth  and  claw, '  all  other  questions  fade  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  inquiry  how  we  can  take  the  utmost  advan- 
tage of  this  addition  to  our  resources." 


THE    PLACE  OF    BACTERIA   IN  THE  CYCLE   OF 

LIFE. 

C"*  B.  SPITZER  tells  us  that  the  bacterium  forms  an  impor- 
-"  tant  link  in  the  chain  through  which  nutritive  matter  cir- 
culates as  it  passes  from  the  inorganic  world  to  the  plant  and  then 
to  the  animal  and  back  again.  Says  Mr.  Spitzer  (in  The  )'ale 
Scientific  Magazine  for  April)  : 

"Bacteria  .  .  .  are  of  the  utmost  importance  merely  as  scaven- 
gers. Certain  kinds  have  the  power  of  breaking  down  the  com- 
plex compounds  which  make  up  the  animal  and  plant  tissues  into 
their  simple  components.  This  process  is  known  as  decomposi- 
tion or  decay  ;  and  with  a  single  exception  (in  the  case  of  the  hard, 
woody  structure  of  some  plants,  the  first  part  of  the  change  is 
caused  by  molds)  is  entirely  caused  by  the  activities  of  these  same 
bacteria.  Were  it  not  for  this  most  necessary  removal  of  dead 
matter,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  would  become  covered,  in 
the  course  of  time,  with  the  remains  of  dead  plants  and  animals, 
undergoing  hardly  any  change. 

"  But  it  is  not  to  their  activity  as  mere  scavengers  that  bacteria 
owe  the  vital  importance  which  they  possess.  This  is  due  to 
their  power  of  producing  chemical  changes  which  have  a  great 
and  far-reaching  effect." 

To  understand  this  power  we  must  remember  what  the  chemi- 
cal structure  of  living  matter  is.  The  cells  of  green  plants,  the 
author  reminds  us,  are  able  to  build  up  protoplasm  from  carbonic 
acid,  water,  nitrates,  and  other  simple  compounds,  obtaining  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  the  rest  from  the  soil.  The  pro- 
teids.  starches,  and  fats  thus  made  by  plants  form  the  food  of 
animals,  in  whose  bodies  they  are  altered  into  more  complex  sub- 
stances, such  as  albumens,  sugars,  etc.  As  tissues  composed  of 
these  grow  old  and  break  down  they  split  up  into  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  ammonia,  which  are  excreted.  The  two  former  are 
returned  to  the  air  to  be  absorbed  by  plants,  thus  completing  the 
circle,  but  the  ammonia  is  not  yet  in  shape  to  be  so  used.  A  sim- 
ilar decomposition  occurs  after  death.  To  change  the  ammonia 
and  similar  compounds  into  the  form  of  nitrates,  in  which  form 
only  can  thev  be  assimilated  by  plants,  the  action  of  bacteria  is 
necessary.      Says  the  author 

"It  is  here  that  another  class  of  bacteria  come  into  play  as  oxi- 
dizers. These  so-called  nitrifying  bacteria  supply  oxygen  to  the 
ammonia  and  nitrites,  changing  them  into  nitrates  or  nitric  acid. 
As  such  they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants  and,  entering 

•  ■  ible  tissues,  proceed  once  more  around  the  end  lest 

"But  still  the  circle  is  incomplete.  In  the  decomposition  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  part  of  the  nitrogen  escapes  into  the  air  as 
pure  nitrogen.  Inasmuch  as  plants  arc  unable  to  make  any  ose 
of  pure  nitrogen,  there  would  be  here  a  waste  which  would  con- 
stantly diminish  the  supply  of  nitrogen  available  for  plant  growth. 
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Moreover,  the  constant  draining  of  the  land  by  streams  washes 
away  the-  nitrogenous  salts  on  the  surface  and  conveys  them  to 
the  ocean  where  they  are  lost  to  the  soil. 

"To  offset  this  steady  diminution  of  nitrogen  supply,  the  bac- 
teria again  come  to  our  aid.  There  are  certain  species  of  bacteria 
which  live  on  soil  free  from  vegetable  growth  as  in  certain  deserts. 
By  their  activity,  they  form  nitrogenous  compounds  by  extracting 
the  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  nitrate  de- 
posits in  South  America.  Another  kind  of  bacteria  grow  upon 
the  roots  of  leguminous  plants,  and  by  this  means  in  some  un- 
known way  furnish  them  with  the  power  of  extracting  part  of  the 
nitrogen  from  the  air. 

"Now  the  circle  is  complete.  Beginning  with  the  mineral  in- 
gredients in  the  soil,  these  are  assimilated  by  plants,  from  there 
they  circulate  to  the  animal,  from  the  animal  to  the  bacterium, 
and  from  the  bacterium  back  to  the  plant  again.  If  a  part  of  the 
nitrogen  is  dissipated  into  the  air,  its  loss  is  made  good  through 
the  agency  of  bacteria  life.  And  so  the  food  material  of  animals 
and  plants  continues  in  this  never-ceasing  circulation." 


The  "American  Invasion  of  England."— "The  im- 
portation into  this  country  [Great  Britain]  of  American  automatic 
machine  tools,  already  taking  place  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  far 
from  slackening,  is  likely  to  be  growing  steadily  for  some  time  in 
the  future,"  says  Industries  and  Iron,  London.  "It  can  not  be 
said  that  this  is  occasioned  by  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
present  demand.  But  the  demand  in  this  country  for  this  class 
of  machinery  is  one  that  is,  if  not  created,  at  least  very  largely 
influenced  by  its  manufacturers  and  the  efforts  they  make  to  place 
the  merits  of  their  specialties  clearly  and  attractively  before 
prospective  purchasers.  The  great  success  which  has  been  at- 
tained by  the  firms  in  America  who  have  given  some  attention  to 
pushing  an  English  trade  has  attracted,  as  sooner  or  later  it  was 
bound  to  do,  the  emulation  of  others.,  with  the  consequence  that 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  greatly  enhanced  influx  of 
the  special  class  of  tools  which  the  exigencies  of  advanced  Ameri- 
can manufacture  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  into  existence." 

Of  the  same  "invasion  "  of  Britain  by  American  machinery  a 
New  York  paper.  The  American  Machinist,  says  :  "As  the  things 
imported  from  America  are  used  in  British  industries,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  see  just  how  the  invasion  can  be  disastrous  to  those 
industries  or  how  ruin  can  result  from  it.  Locomotives,  for  in- 
stance, are  good  things  for  industries — in  fact,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  their  continuance  and  development.  If  they  can  be 
bought  here  for  considerably  less  money  than  at  home  and  can  be 
delivered  much  more  promptly  than  British  builders  can  deliver 
them,  it  is  not  only  good  business  but  good  for  British  industries 
generally  that  the  locomotives  should  go  from  here  as  they  are 
doing.  As  to  its  effect  on  British  locomotive  builders,  that  is 
different ;  but  if  they  are  wise  the  effect  will  be  to  stimulate  them 
to  buy  more  American  machine  tools  and  use  them  as  they  are 
intended  to  be  used,  and  thus  what  may  at  first  seem  to  them  a 
threatening  development  of  foreign  trade  may  turn  out  to  be 
beneficent,  even  for  them.  But  in  any  event  the  fact  remains 
that  locomotives  are  good  things  for  an  industrial  country,  and 
the  more  promptly  they  can  be  delivered  when  needed,  and  the 
less  they  cost,  the  better  for  industries  and  the  country  generally.  " 


Do  Dogs  Perspire  ?— The  following  note  from  The  Lancet 
seems  to  show  that  tho  dogs  may  not  have  sensible  perspiration 
through  the  skin  they  do  not  "perspire,"  properly  speaking, 
through  the  tongue.  "Some  time  ago,"  it  says,  "we  received 
from  a  correspondent  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  very  prevalent 
belief  that  a  dog  perspires  through  the  tongue  was  a  vulgar  error 
or  well  founded.  Being  unable  to  discover  any  authoritative 
statement  with  regard  to  the  sweat  glands  of  the  dog's  skin,  we 
applied  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Shattock,  pathological  curator  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  take  consider- 
able pains  to  give  an  answer.  He  writes  as  follows  :  'The  inquirer 
defines  very  precisely  what  he  himself  implies  by  the  question  by 
asking  whether  the  dog  exudes  fluid  from  the  tongue  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  exuded  from  the  human  skin.  To  this  question  the 
answer  is,  No.  The  skin  of  the  dog  is  abundantly  furnished  with 
glands,  having  the  characteristic  disposition  and  structure  of 
those  which  in  man  produce  sweat,  namely,  coiled  tubular  struc- 


tures lined  with  columnar  epithelium  and  provided  with  long, 
Stra  'inducts  of  much  less  diameter  than  the  coils.  The  dog's 
tongti  .  except  about  its  posterior  part,  is  unprovided  with  glands 
of  any  kind,  and  those  found  in  the  situation  mentioned  do  not 
exhibit  the  microscopic  characters  of  sweat  glands,  but  maj  be 
classed  as  'mucous. '  These  glands  are  furnished  with  wide  duets 
and  are  of  the  acinotubular  variety  ;  the  secreting  cells  are  highly 
vacuolated,  transparent,  and  so  swollen  as  practically  to  fill  the 
gland  recess,  the  nuclei  being  displaced  toward  the  outer  or  basal 
ends.  Whatever  secretion  takes  place,  then,  from  the  dog's 
tongue  can  not  be  regarded  as  having  the  same  physiological 
character  as  that  exuded  from  the  skin  ;  in  other  words,  the  dog 
does  not  sweat  by  the  tongue.'" 


Has  the  Cancer  Germ  been  Found?— The  discov- 
ery of  the  microorganism  of  cancer  has  been  announced  from 
Paris  by  the  daily  press  in  quite  positive  terms.  It  seems  yet  too 
early,  however,  to  say  that  this  organism,  for  which  doctors  have 
so  long  been  searching,  has  at  length  been  run  to  earth.  The 
London  correspondent  of  The  Medical  News,  New  York,  says: 
"At  the  last  Royal  Society  meeting  a  short  report  was  read  by 
Plimmer,  alleging  the  discovery  of  a  new  solution  of  that  patho- 
logical 'squaring-the-circle  '  problem,  the  microorganism  of  can- 
cer. He  has  succeeded  in  isolating  from  human  carcinomata  a 
yeast  (saccharomyces) ,  pure  cultures  of  which,  on  injection  into 
the  tissues  of  guinea-pigs,  are  capable,  in  a  small  percentage  of 
cases,  of  producing  a  large  number  of  disseminated  nodes  or 
tumors  throughout  the  entire  body  of  the  animal.  As,  however, 
these  growths  are  all  confessedly  of  mesoblastic  origin  they  can 
certainly  hardly  be  claimed  as  carcinoma,  and  from  their  rapid 
course  (death  in  twenty  days)  and  histologic  characters  they  de- 
cidedly suggest  some  form  of  infectious  granuloma.  In  only  one 
case  did  Plimmer  succeed  in  getting  any  epithelial  proliferation 
in  buds  or  processes,  and  that  was  in  the  cornea  and  precisely  such 
as  occurs  in  the  process  of  repairs  after  injury." 


The  Work  Of  the  Liver.— "M.  Henri  Gautier  having  as- 
serted in  a  lecture  that  the  tissues  of  the  liver  and  pancreatic 
gland  have  a  reducing  [or  deoxidizing]  power,  one  of  his  pupils," 
says  La  Nature,  "set  out  to  demonstrate  this  fact.  He  prepared 
an  extract  of  these  tissues  and  observed  its  action  on  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash.  He  thus  proved  that  one  gram  of  tissue 
reduced  a  variable  volume  of  the  solution.  This  reducing  power 
varies  according  as  the  tissue  remains  inactive  or  is  at  work ;  that 
is  to  say,  according  as  it  is  taken  at  the  moment  of  the  ingestion 
of  food,  or  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal.  It  is  thus  shown  that 
the  liver  and  pancreas  are  susceptible  of  a  sort  of  education,  that 
is,  they  have  a  kind  of  memory  dependent  on  a  previous  state,  for 
they  always  do  their  work  at  the  same  hours  and  not  at  the  expi- 
ration of  a  certain  time  after  food  has  been  taken.  Accordingly, 
if  the  hours  of  meals  are  accidentally  changed,  the  functions  of 
the  liver  and  the  pancreatic  gland  are  no  longer  accomplished  at 
the  desired  moment." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"The  record  for  kite-flying  for  scientific  purposes,"  says  Science,  "has 
again  been  broken  at  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory;  12,440  feet  above  the  sea- 
level  was  reached  on  February  28  by  a  recording  instrument  attached  to  a 
string  of  tandem  kites.  This  is  366  feet  higher  than  the  preceding  best 
record,  made  at  the  same  place  on  August  26." 

In  a  recent  address  Dr.  Nicholas  Senn  asserts  that  an  army  surgeon  re- 
quires more  courage  in  a  fever  camp  than  on  the  battle-field,  and  he  asks  : 
"If  left  to  choose  for  yourself,  would  you  not  be  more  willing  to  engage  in 
a  battle  than  to  live  and  work  in  a  camp  filled  with  typhoid  or  yellow  fever 
patients?  It  would  take  me,  or  any  other  disciple  of  ^Jsculapius,  not  long 
to  decide  in  favor  of  the  battle-field."  The  comment  of  The  Lancet  ( London) 
is  as  follows  •  "We  agree  with  Professor  Senn.  but,  as  he  says,  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  simple  question  is  not  fully  understood  by  those  who  are  not 
disciples  of  ^Esculapius.  If  we  were  to  put  the  question  in  another  way,  as, 
for  instance,  Which  would  you  the  more  readily  face,  Maxims  or  microbes? 
most  people  would  probably  choose  the  latter.  There  is  a  grim  materiality 
about  the  Maxims,  and  their  effect  is  immediate  and  visible.  But,  to  the 
eye  of  scientific  faith,  the  microbes  are  not  less  real,  and  they  are  certainly 
not  less  deadly;  moreover,  they  have  to  be  faced  day  and  night,  for  weeks 
and  months,  instead  for  a  few  breathless  minutes.  Decidedly  the  'non- 
combatant  is  the  greater  hero.'' 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


IS   CHRISTIANITY    IN    COUNTRY    DISTRICTS 
DECLINING? 

THE  questions  raised  by  Governor  Rollins's  Past- Day  proc- 
lamation concerning  religious  conditions  in  New  Hampshire 
Literary  Digest,  April  20)  continue  to  be  a  theme  of  ex- 
on  in  the  religious  press.      The  Christian  Intelli- 
r  (Dutch  Reformed.  New  York)  takes  issue  with  the  state- 
ment that  Christianity  is  declining  in  the  country  or  anywhere 
The  weakening  of  the  churches  in  some  rural  communities 
in  the   East  it  attributes  to  the  decline  of  profitable  farming  in 
the  region  affected,  and  the  consequent  exodus  of  the  younger  and 
more  energetic  element  of  the  population  to  the  cities  and  toother 
sections  of  the  country.     In  this  connection  it  says  : 

"Along  with  this  wellnigh  unavoidable  weakening  of  rural 
churches,  there  has  been  an  apparent  and,  in  a  large  sense,  real 
growth  of  evil  influences,  betokened  by  neglect  of  the  Sabbath 
and  the  sanctuary,  the  consequence  of  a  widespread  material  and 
skeptical  spirit,  and  this  may  well  arouse  Christians  to  energetic 
and  earnest  efforts  to  arrest  it.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  counteracting  efforts  of  the  churches,  and  the  good  that  exists 
and  is  done,  receive  far  less  publicity  through  the  press  than  the 
ebullitions  of  evil." 

The  Lutheran  Observer  (Phildelphia)  quotes  Governor  Rol- 
lins's statements  and  comments  as  follows  ; 

"There  are  doubtless  some  other  sections  of  our  country  in 
which  similar  religious  destitution  exists;  but  that  it  should  exist 
in  Puritan  New  England  is  something  very  remarkable.  Years 
ago  it  was  reported  that  many  churches  in  New  England  were 
without  pastors,  and  many  farms  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
owners,  who  had  migrated  to  the  West  to  secure  better  farm 
lands,  and  this  was  the  reason  assigned  for  abandoned  farms  and 
vacant  churches  in  large  portions  of  New  England.  The  Congre- 
gational church,  through  its  American  Missionary  Association, 
has  been  doing  a  great  work  of  evangelization  among  the  freed- 
men  of  the  South,  and  also  throughout  the  West ;  and,  according 
to  Governor  Rollins,  there  are  many  destitute  places  nearer  home 
throughout  rural  New  England  where  its  home-missionary  work 
is  greatly  needed." 

The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc,  Chi- 
cago) refers  to  the  proclamation  to  say  that  it  ought  to  awaken 
the  Christian  churches  everywhere  to  renewed  activity.  The 
Herald  and  Presbyter  (Presb.,  Cincinnati)  says: 

"  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  every  governor  and  Senator  and 
Congressman  and  all  public  officials  and  all  businessmen  toawake 
to  the  fact  that  the  great  need  of  our  country,  to  make  it  as  great 
and  prosperous  and  law-abiding  as  possible,  is  for  a  widespread 
and  abiding  spiiit  of  true  religion." 

The  New  York  Freeman' s  Journal  (Roman  Catholic),  referring 
t».  the  statements  of  Governor  Rollins,  says 

"In  view  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  would  it  not  be  wise 
as  well  as  economic  for  the  Protestant  boards  of  foreign  mis- 
sions to  recall  their  missionaries  from  unappreciative  foreign 
lands  and  set  them  to  work  in  New  England  ?" 

The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Roman  Catholic.  Boston)  has  this 
comment  to  off< 

"T:  outspoken   declaration   of    the    governor    of    New 

Hampshire  that  among  the  Protestants  of  that  State  church- 
going  has  been  steadily  on  the  decrease  for  many  years  bad.,  and 
has  now  reached  such  proportions  as  to   lie   truly  alarming,  while 

it  portrays  a  deplorable  condition  of  thing--,  simply  ami' 

that    I  Dg  one  of   its  logical   con- 

clusi  i 

"When    i  in   abolished   the   mass   and    establish' 

ich  individual's  private  interpretation  of 
Writ,  it  practically  abolished  i  o<  time,  for  l 

rice.     When  it  repu- 


I  the  authority  of  the  church,  it  virtually  absolved  all  who 
accepted  its  creed  from  the  obligation  of  going  to  church  on 
Sunday. " 

Conditions  are  no  worse  in  New  Hampshire  than  they  are  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  Union,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Christian 
Register  (Unitarian,  Boston).      It  say- 

"Travelers,  whether  religious  or  secular,  who  have  occasion  to 

do  business  in  the  small  towns,  ieport  many  churchless  commu- 
nities where  the  standard  of  morality  is  so  low  that  some  of  the 
grossest  offenses  are  condoned,  or  at  least  winked  at,  by  those 
who  are  among  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  community.  A 
judge  holding  court  in  Boston  has  testified  to  us  with  earnest 
solicitude  that  within  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  State  House  there 
are  rustic  communities  where  moral  blindness  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  decay  of  the  church." 

The  situation  depicted  in  New  Hampshire  is  thus  viewed  by 
The  Watchman  (Baptist,  Boston)  : 

"Yarious  influences  have  contributed  to  bring  about  this  state 
of  things.  The  churches  themselves  have  not  always  been  true 
to  the  highest  ethical  standards.  Sometimes  in  prescribing  doc- 
trinal tests  they  have  been  so  narrow  and  intolerant  as  to  travesty 
the  breadth  and  freedom  of  the  New  Testament.  Ministers  too 
often  have  been  out  of  sympathy  with  the  life  and  needs  of  the 
time.  They  have  preached  the  gospel  of  another  age  than  our 
own,  for  surely  if  Paul  could  speak  of  'my  gospel  '  each  age  may 
conceive  that  it  is  to  bring  its  own  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  to 
its  own  times.  The  secular  and  material  interests  of  our  times 
have  also  been  of  prodigious  power.  '  The  world, '  as  Wordsworth 
sings,  'is  always  with  us,'  and  it  is  easy  to  overestimate  the  at- 
tractions of  worldliness  at  any  one  time.  But  still,  one  can  hardly 
be  at  fault  in  thinking  that  the  vast  conquests  of  nature  in  our 
own  day,  the  achievements  of  science,  and  the  development  of 
wealth,  have  presented  temptations  of  peculiar  strength  to  draw 
the  attention  and  interest  of  men  away  from  spiritual  concerns. 

"When  we  come  to  think  of  these  things  the  wonder  is  that  the 
institutions  of  religion  have  held  their  own  as  well  as  they  have  ; 
the  wonder  is  that  the  churches  are  not  emptied,  and  the  life  of 
our  people  yiven  over  entirely  to  the  present  world." 


DOES    THE    JEWISH     RITUAL    IMPOSE 
CRUELTY    TO   ANIMALS? 

''UHE  antisemitic  agitation  in  Europe  has  developed  a  unique 
*■  problem  that,  while  not  absolutely  new,  has  nevertheless 
been  officially  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  German  Parliament 
and  caused  a  strong  anti-Jewish  vote  in  some  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons. It  refers  to  the  slaughtering  of  animals  by  Jewish  officials 
in  accordance  with  fixed  traditional  methods  for  all  those  ortho- 
dox Israelites  who  will  eat  only  "Kosher"  meat,  and  it  has  been 
confidently  claimed  all  along,  and  is  still  claimed,  especially  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Societies  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  that  animals  slaughtered  after  this  ritual  are  tortured 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  law  and  the  state  should  stamp  out 
this  method.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  .Xathanae/,  Berlin  (N< 
we  found  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Fr.  Weichmann  a  learned  article 
on  the  subject  from  which  we  glean  the  following  particulars 

The  ritual  slaughtering  of  animals  by  the  Jews,  originally  no 
doubt  used  in  connection  with  the  sacrificial  services,  but  now 
applied  to  all  animals  killed  tor  food,  consists  in  the  observation 
of  the  following  procedure:  (i)  As  the  meat  of  the  animal  that 
is  slam  must  be  absolutely  free  of  blood,  it  is  proper  to  kill  it  only 
by  a  deep  cut  through  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  (2)  This  kill- 
ing must  be  done  by  a  religious  CUltUS  appointee,  who  ha- 
examined  as  to  his  litness  and  is  perfectly  reliable.  (?)  Th( 
son  engaged  in  this  work  must  use  only  a  long,  exceedingly  sharp 
knife  that  will  cut  the  neck  through  to  the  bone  a:  a  single  stroke. 
To  cut  twice  is  forbidden.  This  signifies  that  when  slain  the 
animal  is  to  be  in  perfect  possession  of  its  senses,  and  must  not 
be  Stupefied  in  any  way.  as  death  must  result  solely  through  the 
■  if  blood. 

K'>r  years  there  has  been  a  bitter  agitation  against  the  law  per- 
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mittmg  this  ritual.  Some  years  ago  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  Jewish  congregations  felt  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
addressing  the  Ministry  of  Religion  in  Vienna  in  defense  of  their 
ritual,  in  which  address  it  is  claimed  that  the  observance  of  this 
ritual  is  regarded  as  a  biblical  command,  and  in  the  name  of 
liberty  of  conscience  they  demanded  the  right  of  observance.  On 
other  sides,  however,  it  is  denied  that  this  is  more  than  a  tradi- 
tion and  a  time-honored  custom,  having  no  biblical  warrant,  not 
even  in  Dent.  x;i.  21,  where  no  statement  is  made  as  to  the  method 
to  be  observed.  It  is.  however,  true  that  in  the  Mishna,  or  oldest 
part  of  the  Talmud,  elating  almost  to  the  New-Testament  period, 
the  ritual  is  indorsed  and  inculcated.  Not  many  years  ago  a 
veritable  storm  of  indignation  against  the  ritual  set  in  through- 
out Europe.  The  anti-cruelty  societies  petitioned  the  German 
ament  to  enact  a  law  against  it.  and  the  committee,  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  2,  brought  up  the  matter  for  discussion  in  the  plenary 
meeting  of  the  Parliament.  But  when  discussed,  petitions  from 
lewish  congregations  were  presented,  and  the  Parliament 
finally  decided  to  ignore  the  complaint.  Considerably  greater 
success  was  achieved  in  Saxony,  where  a  law  covering  many  of 
the  cases  in  question  was  enacted  and  is  in  force  still.  The 
greatest  triumphs,  as  well  as  the  liveliest  agitation,  were  achieved 
in  Switzerland,  where  as  early  as  1S54  four  of  the  cantons  declared 
ritual  slaughter  to  be  cruelty  to  animals,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
punished  by  law. 

The  question  whether  this  ritual  is  really  cruelty  to  animals 
must  be  decided  by  scientific  authorities.  These,  when  ques- 
tioned, have  agreed  that  it  is  not  cruelty  in  the  sense  implied  by 
the  law.  Among  the  authorities  quoted  on  this  point  are  Pro- 
fessor Fick,  of  Zurich;  Professor  Virchow,  of  Berlin;  Professor 
Preyer,  of  Wiesbaden,  and  Professor  Roloff,  of  Halle.  —  Transla- 
tion made  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    MYSTERY    OF    EVIL    IN    THE    LIGHT    OF 
EVOLUTION. 

OF  all  the  problems  with  which  the  human  mind  has  grappled 
since  man  began  to  think  and  reason  of  things  above  him- 
self, there  is  none  that  has  presented  more  dark  and  inscrutable 
phases  than  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world.  How  to  reconcile 
wickedness,  rampant,  triumphant,  and  apparently  free  of  punish- 
ment, with  the  existence  of  an  overruling,  omnipotent  Power 
whose  leading  attributes  are  love  and  justice,  has  been  a  hard 
question  from  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Hebrew  think- 
ers. The  latest  and  one  of  the  clearest  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion appears  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  John  Fiske,  the  essayist 
and  historian,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (April),  and  has  been 
embodied  as  the  first  essay  of  his  new  book,  "Through  Nature  to 
God."  Professor  Fiske  first  reviews  the  various  theories  which 
have  obtained  among  men  concerning  the  existence  of  evil,  be- 
ginning with  the  Persian  idea  of  two  gods,  Ormuzd,  the  creator, 
and  Ahriman,  the  destroyer,  these  representing  the  two  funda- 
mental principles  in  the  world,  one  eternally  good  and  the  other 
eternally  evil.  Then  came  the  theory  of  Plato,  who  regarded 
the  world  as  the  imperfect  realization  of  a  divine  idea  that  in 
itself  is  perfect.  It  is  owing  to  the  intractableness  and  vileness 
of  matter  that  the  divine  idea  finds  itself  so  imperfectly  realized. 
Thus  the  Creator's  power  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  material 
out  of  which  He  makes  the  world.  In  other  words,  the  world  in 
which  we  live  is  the  best  the  Creator  could  make  out  of  the 
wretched  material  at  His  disposal.  This  is  akin  to  the  theory  of 
Leibnitz,  who  argued  that  a  perfect  world  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible,  but  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  is  the  best  of  pos- 
sible worlds.  It  is  but  a  step  from  this  to  the  complicated  personi- 
fications of  gnosticism  with  its  Demiurgus,  or  inferior  spirit,  that 
created  the  world.  By  some  of  the  gnostics  the  Creator  was  held 
to  be  merely  an  inferior  emanation  from  God,  a  notion  which  had 
a  powerful  indirect  effect.  Professor  Fiske  says,  upon  the  shaping 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era. 
But  Professor  Fiske  rejects  all  these  ideas  and  theories  as  impo- 


sing 'limitations  upon  the  Deity  which  are  untenable.  Neither 
does  he  accept,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  doctrine  of  John  Stuart 
M  who  held  that  we  may  regard  the  all-wise  and  holy  Deity  as 
a  creative  energy  that  is  perpetually  at  work  in  eliminating  evil 
from  the  universe.  His  wisdom  is  perfect.  His  goodness  is  infi- 
nite, but  His  power  is  limited  by  some  inexplicable  vieiousness  in 
the  original  constitution  of  things,  which  it  must  require  a  long 
succession  of  ages  to  overcome. 

None  of  these  theories  implying  the  dualism  of  nature  can,  in 
Profesor  Fiske 's  judgment,  ever  be  seriously  maintained  again 
in  the  light  of  what  science  has  taught  us.  The  Calvinist  idea, 
that  God  creates  the  evil  along  with  the  good  for  some  purpose 
which  human  reason,  could  it  comprehend,  would  surely  approve, 
is  more  in  accord  with  what  we  now  know  of  the  unity  of  nature 
than  was  Plato  or  Mill.  But  the  writer  thinks  that  if  we  go  still 
farther,  to  what  some  German  philosophers  call  monism  and 
what  he  prefers  to  call  monotheism,  "getting  rid  of  the  devil  and 
regarding  the  universe  as  the  multiform  manifestation  of  a  single 
all-pervading  Deity."  we  shall  be  still  more  in  accord  with  the 
teachings  of  modern  science.  And  he  sets  himself  to  develop  a 
rational  basis  for  such  a  position,  the  central  thought  of  his  argu- 
ment being  that  conscious  existence  is  impossible  without  con- 
tact with  evil.     We  quote  as  follows  : 

"What  we  call  the  soul,  the  mind,  the  conscious  self,  is  some- 
thing strange  and  wonderful.  In  our  ordinary  efforts  to  conceive 
it,  invisible  and  impalpable  as  it  is,  we  are  apt  to  try  so  strenu- 
ously to  divorce  it  from  the  notion  of  substance  that  it  seems 
ethereal,  unreal,  ghostlike.  Yet  of  all  realties  the  soul  is  the 
most  solid,  sound,  and  undeniable.  .  .  .  Consciousness,  the  soul's 
fundamental  fact,  is  the  most  fundamental  of  facts.  But  a  truly 
marvelous  affair  is  consciousness !  The  most  general  truth  that 
we  can  assert  with  regard  to  it  is  this  :  that  it  exists  only  by  vir- 
tue of  incessant  change.  A  state  of  consciousness  that  should 
continue  through  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  without  under- 
going change  would  not  be  a  state  of  consciousness  ;  it  would  be 
unconsciousness. 

"This  perpetual  change,  then,  is  what  makes  conscious  life. 
It  is  only  by  virtue  of  this  endless  procession  of  fleeting  phases 
of  consciousness  that  the  human  soul  exists  at  all." 

He  proceeds  to  elaborate  and  illustrate  this  thought  that  con- 
scious life  consists  of  "minute  subconscious  psychical  pulsa- 
tions," so  to  speak,  as  the  material  world  is  built  up  out  of  molec- 
ular undulations.  The  next  step  in  the  argument  is  to  show  that 
this  constant  change,  and  the  resulting  conscious  life,  are  impos- 
sible except  for  antagonistic  forces.     To  quote  again  : 

"If  our  ears  were  to  be  filled  with  one  monotonous  roar  of 
Niagara,  unbroken  by  alien  sounds,  the  effect  upon  consciousness 
would  be  absolute  silence.  If  our  palates  had  never  come  in  con- 
tact with  any  tasteful  thing  save  sugar,  we  should  know  no  more 
of  sweetness  than  of  bitterness.  If  we  had  never  felt  physical 
pain,  we  could  not  recognize  physical  pleasure.  For  want  of  the 
contrasted  background  its  pleasurableness  would  be  non-existent. 
And  in  just  the  same  way,  it  follows  that  without  knowing  that 
which  is  morally  evil  we  could  not  possibly  recognize  that  which 
is  morally  good.  Of  these  antagonist  correlatives,  the  one  is  un- 
thinkable in  the  absence  of  the  other.  In  a  sinless  and  painless 
world,  human  conduct  might  possess  more  outward  marks  of  per- 
fection than  any  saint  ever  dreamed  of;  but  the  moral  element 
would  be  lacking ;  the  goodness  would  have  no  more  significance 
in  our  conscious  life  than  that  load  of  atmosphere  which  we  are 
always  carrying  about  with  us. 

"We  are  thus  brought  to  a  striking  conclusion,  the  essential 
soundness  of  which  can  not  be  gainsaid.  In  a  happy  world  there 
must  be  sorrow  and  pain,  and  in  a  moral  world  the  knowdedge  of 
evil  is  indispensable.  The  stern  necessity  for  this  has  been 
proved  to  inhere  in  the  innermost  constitution  of  the  human  soul. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  universe.  To  him  who  is  disposed  to 
cavil  at  the  world  which  God  has  in  such  wise  created,  we  may 
fairly  put  the  question  whether  the  prospect  of  escape  from  its  ills 
would  ever  induce  him  to  put  off  this  human  consciousness,  and 
accept  in  exchange  some  form  of  existence  unknown  and  incon- 
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ceivable  !  The  alternative  is  cle?r  :  on  the  one  hand  a  world  with 
sin  and  suffering,  on  the  other  hand  an  unthinkable  world  in 
which  conscious  life  does  not  involve  contrast." 

In  the  course  of  his  paper  Professor   Fiske  makes  frequent  use 

of  his  well-known  evolutionary  ideas  and  principles  for  dlustra- 

and  argument.     Thus,  after  speaking  of  the  earliest  appear- 

.  moral  sensibility  in  the  upward  development  ot  man. 

he  says  . 

'Conscience  is  generated  to  play  apart  analogous  to  that  played 
by  the  sense  of  pain  in  the  lower  stages  of  life,  and  to  keep  us 
from  wrongdoing.  To  the  mere  love  of  life,  which  is  the  con- 
itive  force  that  keeps  the  whole  animal  world  in  existence, 
there  now  comes  gradually  to  be  superadded  the  feeling  of  relig- 
ious aspiration,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  yearning 
after  the  highest  possible  completeness  of  spiritual  life.  In  the 
lower  stages  of  human  development  this  religious  aspiration  has 
as  yet  but  an  embryonic  existence,  and  moral  obligations  are  still 
but  imperfectly  recognized.  It  is  only  after  long  ages  of  social 
discipline,  fraught  with  cruel  afflictions  and  grinding  misery,  that 
the  moral  law  becomes  dominant  and  religious  aspiration  intense 
and  abiding  in  the  soul.  When  such  a  stage  is  reached,  we  have 
at  last  in  man  a  creature  different  in  kind  from  his  predecessors, 
and  fit  for  an  everlasting  life  of  progress,  for  a  closer  and  closer 
communion  with  God  in  beatitude  that  shall  endure." 

After  some  further  reasoning  along  this  line,  Professor  Fiske 
concludes  as  follows  : 

"  From  the  general  analogies  furnished  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion, we  are  entitled  to  hope  that,  as  it  approaches  its  goal  and 
man  comes  nearer  to  God,  the  fact  of  evil  will  lapse  into  a  mere 
memory,  in  which  the  shadowed  past  shall  serve  as  a  background 
for  the  realized  glory  of  the  present. 

"Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  goal  of  my  argument.  We  can 
at  least  begin  to  realize  distinctly  that  unless  our  eyes  had  been 
opened  at  some  time,  so  that  we  might  come  to  know  the  good 
and  the  evil,  we  should  never  have  become  fashioned  in  God's 
image.  We  should  have  been  the  denizens  of  a  world  of  puppets, 
where  neither  morality  nor  religion  could  have  found  place  or 
meaning.  The  mystery  of  evil  remains  a  mystery  still,  but  it  is 
no  longer  a  harsh  dissonance,  such  as  greeted  the  poet's  ear  when 
the  doors  of  hell  were  thrown  open  ;  for  we  see  that  this  mystery 
belongs  among  the  profound  harmonies  in  God's  creation.  This 
reflection  may  have  in  it  something  that  is  consoling,  as  we  look 
forth  upon  the  ills  of  the  world.  Many  are  the  pains  of  life,  and 
the  struggle  with  wickedness  is  hard  ;  its  course  is  marked  with 
sorrow  and  tears.  But  assuredly  its  deep  impress  upon  the 
human  soul  is  the  indispensable  background  against  which  shall 
be  set  hereafter  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven  !  " 


HOW   GODS   ARE    MADE    IN    INDIA. 

"  J  NDIA,"  says  Mr.  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  "  is  a  kaleidoscope 
*■  of  deities  ;  a  turn  of  the  hand  makes  ever  new  combinations 
out  of  the  same  elements."  There  the  process  of  making  gods 
goes  on  at  this  very  day.  The  rich  folk-lore  of  India,  moreover. 
•  traced  back  through  a  literature  more  than  three  thousand 
years  old.  thus  enabling  the  student  of  divine  origins  to  compare 
the  present  beliefs  of  the  Hindu  with  his  theological  an: 

Altho.  according  to  the  Hindu  estimate,  there  are  333.000,000 
gods,  Mr.  Hopkins  thinks  they  can  all  be  comprehensively  classed 
linder  five  heads,  as  "gods  of  phenomena,"  "gods  of  the  imagina- 
tion,"  "ghost-gods,"  "  man  gods,"  and  "animal  gods. "  He  writes 
(in   The  New   World,  March)  : 

"The   (philosophic)   nameless   All-god  was   invented  about   the 
sixth  century  B.C.      About   the  time  of  the  Christian  era  the  wor- 
ship of  the  orthodox   chief  god.  Brahma,  was   amalgamated  with 
that  of  the  two  rival  sects  of  Vishnu  and  Shiva,  whence  arose  tin- 
eption  of    the    triune    god     Brahma Vishnu-Shiva.    Cn 
•  oyer,  as  one." 

ween  the  different  categories  of  goda  named,  Mr    Hopkins 
claims  that  there  exist  fundamental  distinctions,   destructive   to 


the  hypothesis  of  the  comparative  mythologists  that  all  gods  have 
their  origin  in  personified  phenomena.  Equally  inadequate  he 
finds  the  theory  that  all  gods  originated  in  ghosts.  As  far  back 
as  the  records  of  the  Aryan  race  go,  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  we  still 
find  the  worship  of  phenomena,  animals,  spirits,  and  ghosts. 
And  these  various  gods,  he  holds,  are  "independent  creations, 
synchronous  yet  distinct."  He  argues  the  probability  that  "the 
main  categories  have  existed  together,  side  by  side,  since  man 
first  began  to  worship." 

But  the  point  of  the  most  general  interest  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Hopkins's  paper  is  the  ease  with  which  the  Hindu  mind  creates 
its  gods.  He  speaks  first  of  the  gods  of  personified  phenomena, 
because  these  divinities  occupy  the  most  prominent  position  in 
the  oldest  records.  The  adjective  "personified,"  however,  Mr. 
Hopkins  considers  superfluous,  as  to  the  Hindu  everything  has 
personality  : 

"To  the  early  Aryan,  as  to  primitive  peoples  generally,  the 
notion  that  things  are  not  persons,  not  the  idea  of  personified 
things,  would  have  appeared  new  and  startling.  But  there  is 
nothing  peculiarly  antique  about  this  point  of  view.  The  modern 
Hindu  villager  regards  everything  as  alive  and  animate.  Rain 
and  hail  are  not  only  sent  by  a  cloud  deity  ;  they  are  themselves 
conscious  and  have  volition.  If  a  hailstone  wishes,  he  (to  speak 
with  the  native)  will  injure  a  flower-bed;  but  if  the  hailstone 
sees  a  knife  set  up  over  the  flower-bed  he  will  turn  one  side  to 
avoid  it. 

"As  late  as  our  era,  it  was  still  the  belief  of  the  educated  in 
India  that  mountains  and  rivers  were  alive,  and  could  propagate 
their  species.  Both  these  divinities  are  exalted  in  the  Vedas  and 
are  regarded  as  true  gods.  To-day  they  are  still  revered  in  the 
same  way.  The  peasant  prays  to  them,  and  believes  they  are 
instrumental  in  his  welfare.  Moreover,  it  made  no  difference  to 
the  Vedic  believer  whether  the  object  he  worshiped  was  natural 
or  artificial.  Thus  he  worshiped  the  sword,  the  furrow,  the  mill- 
stone, just  as  to-day  every  artisan  worships  his  tool,  every  gar- 
dener his  spade,  every  farmer  his  plow.  .  .  .  'Even  a  stone,'  it 
is  said  in  the  Hitopadesha,  'becomes  a  god  when  set  up  by  priests. ' 
So,  to-day.  the  ignorant  priest  worships  not  only  the  stone  idol, 
but  even  the  iron  chain  which  hangs  in  his  temple.  The  chain 
itself  is  a  real  and  separate  god  because  it  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  divine.  Anything  peculiar  in  itself  becomes  a  god; 
anything,  again,  that  has  been  connected  with  a  god,  tho  not  in 
itself  peculiar,  becomes  a  divinity.  Thus  from  the  earliest  Vedic 
period  we  have  the  worship  of  amulets  and  talismans." 

The  "gods  of  the  imagination"  are  giants,  fairies,  malevolent 
or  benevolent  spirits,  and  are,  according  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  distinct 
from  the  "ghost-gods."  The  latter  Mr.  Hopkins  divides  into  two 
classes,  "deities  that  are  the  ghosts  of  certain  well-known  people, 
and  the  vague  host  of  Fathers  or  Manes."  Both  classes  are  wor- 
shiped at  the  present  day.  The  imagination  finds  a  certain  human 
interest  in  these  ghost-gods.     Mr.  Hopkins  tells  us  : 

"The  spirits  of  the  dead  either  go  to  heaven  and  sit  with  Yama. 
the  '  first  of  mortals  who  died,  '  in  the  vault  of  the  sky,  where  they 
enjoy  their  new  life  in  his  company  under  a  beautiful  tree,  or 
according  to  the  varied  beliefs  reflected  through  the  Vedic  period, 
they  stay  on  earth  in  various  housings,  such  as  plants  and  the 
bodies  of  birds.  At  a  later  date  they  become  stars,  and  go  to  the 
moon  and  sun.  They  are  generally  a  nameless,  inconspicuous 
host,  and  the  only  one  revered  by  name  at  first  is  Varna,  the 
mythical  first  man.  Then  some  of  the  great  saints  get  identified 
with  constellations  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  soul  of  a  dead 
man  first  becomes  a  Preta,  or  unhoused  ghost,  which  on  being 
properly  fed  with  oblations  is  'elevated'  to  the  host  of  happy 
Fathers  in  the  sky.  After  three  generations  it  loses  its  identity 
and  is  named  no  more  at  the  sacrifice,  becoming  simply  'one  of 
tile  Fathers.  ' 

"Other  ghosts  revered  as  terrible  are  the  Kabandhas  of  the 
epic,  headless  trunks  of  slain  heroes,  corresponding  to  the  modern 
Dunds,  So,  too,  the  Pishacas  are  a  class  of  devils  which  were 
originally  malevolent  ghosts.  India  to-day  is  full  of  shrines 
raised  to  ghosts  of  this  sort  But  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
malevolence  or  unnatural  power  should  be  exhibited  to  insure 
divinity.      Not   a   few  Englishmen   have   been    worshiped   in    life, 
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and  should  have  had  shrines  after  their  death  in  the  estimation  of 
the  natives.  Among  the  Hindus  nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  deification  of  a  man,  dead  or  alive.  To  speak  here  only  ot 
the  former  ease,  a  few  years  ago  a  poor  man  in  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  northern  India  fell  asleep  on  the  shrine  of  the  local  deity. 
He  woke  to  find  himself  adorned  with  flowers  and  worshiped. 
The  villages  persisted  in  accepting  him  as  their  local  god  in  bodily 
form  ,  finding  the  position  an  easy  one,  he  remained  an  avatar  till 
he  died,  when  he  became  a  true  god  whose  divinity  increased  so 
rapidly  that  he  was  regarded  at  last  as  the  original  god  of  the 
shrine.  In  this  case  a  few  successful  cures  established  his  cult 
and  ousted  his  predecessor.  Again.  Hardaur  Lala  was  a  worthy 
man  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.     He  is  now  the  god  of 

cholera 

"Less  often  is  found  apotheosis  of  literary  worthies,  b.ut  Vyasa, 
the  epic  author,  and  his  rival  Valmiki,  are  now  gods  in  some  parts 
of  India,  as  are  the  heroes  of  their  poems,  who  have  many  shrines 
and  thousands  of  worshipers.  Finally,  the  ghosts  of  'good  '  wo- 
men, Satis  [women  who  allow  themselves  to  be  burned  to  death 
on  their  husband's  pyre],  are  regarded  as  'new  divinities,'  to  cite 
the  expression  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  saw  some  of  these  unhappy  gods  in  the  making." 

Of  the  "man-gods  "  Mr.  Hopkins  says  : 

"Altho  men  as  divinities  should  logically  precede  ghosts,  yet 
it  is  significant  of  the  healthy  Aryan  tone  reflected  in  the  Rig- 
Veda  that,  while  ghost-gods  are  acknowledged,  no  worship  is 
paid  to  a  living  man.  Nevertheless,  the  germ  of  this  disease  was 
already  at  work,  and  shortly  after  the  first  Vedic  period  men-gods 
were  as  much  feared  as  sky-gods.  The  first  to  win  the  power 
was  the  one  who  still  keeps  it,  the  Ojha  or  Wizard.  He  was  the 
Purohita,  or  domestic  chaplain,  of  a  king,  and  his  incantations 
have  been  handed  down  in  a  Veda  called  the  Atharva  or  fire- 
magic  Veda 

"  But  long  before  the  epic  age,  the  whole  caste  of  priests  had 
gradually  acquired  through  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  kings 
the  same  power  originally  got  by  the  Purohita.  And  in  fact  the 
ordinary  ceremonial  of  the  sacrifice  was  not  very  different  from 
the  witchcraft  of  the  despicable  Ojha.  Through  this  power  over 
the  sacrifice  and  over  the  gods,  the  priestly  caste  arrogated  divin- 
ity to  themselves,  and  before  the  Vedic  age  closed,  perhaps  a 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era,  proclaimed  themselves 
'gods  upon  earth,'  a  claim  legally  sanctioned  in  the  native  law- 
books. This  pretense  they  have  always  upheld,  and  to-day  all 
the  disgusting  service  of  Gosains  and  Gurus,  the  pontiffs  of 
modern  sectarian  bodies,  is  based  on  the  same  notion  that  the 
priests  are  actual  gods 

"A  shrine  and  an  offering  are  enough  to  establish  a  god.  Even 
professed  monotheism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sikko  and  modern 
reformers  of  this  century,  is  not  enough  to  prevent  the  deification 
of  the  high  priest  of  the  order,  withal,  before  he  dies.  The 
Queen-Empress  to-day  is  to  many  Hindus  a  great  divinity 

"In  the  early  literature  both  the  father  and  the  mother  are  de- 
clared to  be  divinities  to  their  children,  but  this  is  little  more  than 
a  phrase,  expressing  the  absolute  control  which  the  parents  had 
the  right  of  exercising.  The  marital  god,  however,  is  a  real  di- 
vinity, tho  he  has  only  one  worshiper,  for  the  wife  must  renounce 
all  other  gods  if  they  oppose  the  husband-god.  A  favorite  tale  in 
Southern  India  tells  how  the  wife  flouted  the  Guru,  or  priest-god, 
and  disobeyed  all  the  other  gods  in  the  pantheon,  because  the 
priests  told  her  that  the  great  gods  had  commanded  her  to  do 
what  her  husband  had  forbidden.  She  died  in  the  odor  of  great 
sanctity,  for  'a  wife's  god  is  her  husband,'  as  he  has  been,  both 
in  proverb  and  in  Hindu  law,  for  the  past  twenty-five  hundred 
years.  Absolutely  to  obey  and  '  worship  her  husband  as  her  only 
god  '  is  the  wife's  one  religious  duty,  tho  she  may  invoke  other 
deities  if  not  forbidden  by  her  husband-god." 

The  earliest  animal  gods  were  snakes  and  monkeys.  A  later 
age  of  Brahmanism  deified  many  animals,  but  "only  in  a  few 
cases,"  says  Mr.  Hopkins,  "has  there  been  evolved  out  of  these 
divine  animals  an  abstract  class  deity,  such  as  Hanuman,  the 
monkey-god,  Bagh  Deo,  the  tiger-god,  or  Ganesha,  the  elephant- 
god.  "     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Ordinarily  each  divine  animal  is  divine  per  se,  on  account  of 
his  wisdom,  strength,  or  weirdness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elephant, 
tiger,  and  monkey.     But  some  are  divine  merely  because  they  are 


favorites  of  the  great  gods,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peacock  and  the 

rat 

"Occasionally  an  animal  god  is  made  by  a  fiat.  Thus  in  the 
museum  ot  Bangalore  the  writer  found  a  stone  with  a  long  in- 
scription, stating  that  the  king's  dog  had  distinguished  himself 
and  been  killed  in  a  fight,  and  was  thereafter  to  be  revered  and 
worshiped  as  a  god.  A  priest  and  a  temple  were  appointed  and 
the  new  divinity  was  to  be  worshiped  daily  by  the  priest,  who 
was  to  have  all  the  perquisites  of  the  shrine  so  long  as  he  kept  up 
the  cult.  So,  too,  a  Bengal  tribe,  as  Crooke  relates,  has  within 
recent  years  adopted  the  dog  as  its  god.  because  it  was 'useful 
when  alive  and  not  very  good  to  eat  when  dead,'  and  the  tribe 
'  wished  to  have  a  tribal  god. '  " 


PROTESTANT   ACTIVITY    IN    ROME. 

THE  Jesuit  organ  of  the  Roman  Curia,  La  Civilta  Cattolzca, 
speaks  in  the  following  terms  of  the  activities  of  Protestants 
in  Rome  : 

"Since  the  error  of  Protestantism  was  given  license  to  establish 
and  expand  itself  under  the  protection  of  government,  beginning 
with  1870,  it  has  spread  not  a  little,  just  like  a  grease  spot.  So 
much  so  that  the  English  newspaper  The  Tablet  [Rom.  Cath.] 
writes  :  '  It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  disastrous  future  is  in  prepa- 
ration, and  that  the  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  will 
see  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  population  become  Protestant. ' 
This  propaganda  in  Rome  is  especially  exploited  by  those  Protes- 
tant sects  which  the  Anglicans  call  Dissenters,  because  divided 
and  dissenting  from  the  official  Anglican  church.  These  sects, 
since  their  purpose  to  make  Protestants  out  of  the  Italians  is  not 
attainable  directly,  employ  indirect  means  with  profusion,  that 
is,  the  gold  which  the  English  and  American  Protestant  societies 
furnish  to  them.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  lavish  with  help 
to  poor  families,  accepting  their  children  without  compensation 
into  their  schools  and  colleges,  and  opening  workshops,  boarding- 
schools,  places  of  recreation,  and  gymnasiums,  for  possessing 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  of  our  youth  and  our  people. 

"In  an  address  made  at  Rome  by  Fr.  De  Mandate  S.J.,  on 
that  subject,  the  pious  and  learned  father  counted  up  one  by  one 
the  various  institutions  founded  by  Protestants  at  Rome — the 
numerous  schools,  the  boarding-places,  the  lecture-halls,  the 
laboratories,  the  medical  dispensaries,  and  other  aids  for  the 
poor.  The  American  Methodists  alone  have  in  Rome  more  than 
twenty  such  foundations.  Not  only  the  lower  classes,  but  also 
the  highest  in  rank  and  authority,  they  seek  to  attract,  in  or- 
der to  pervert  them  to  false  religious  belief.  In  the  quarter  of 
San  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  in  the  palace  Moroni,  the  American 
Methodists  have  opened  a  so-called  International  Institute  for 
Young  Ladies,  to  which  they  attract  Catholic  young  girls  to  be 
taught  letters,  fine  art,  foreign  languages,  music,  and  singing, 
and  where  some  distinguished  Catholic  teachers  are  on  the  staff 
of  teachers — ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the  damage  which  they  inflict 
upon  the  church  to  which  they  belong.  Beside,  young  girls  whe 
come  to  Rome  tor  the  purpose  of  becoming  teachers  are  received 
as  boarders  for  the  smallest  consideration.  In  this  institute  also, 
as  in  the  others,  proselytism  is  rampant.  These  Catholic  young 
girls  are  not  only  obligated  to  read  the  Protestant  Bible  in  com- 
mon, and  to  hear  it  explained  in  a  sense  vastly  different  from  the 
Catholic  belief,  but  in  this  year  there  has  been  added  without 
disguise  the  duty  of  attending  a  weekly  lecture  by  a  Protestant 
minister  in  which  the  foundations  of  the  Catholic  faith  are  under- 
mined. Still  more  shameless  is  the  perversion  of  Catholic  boys 
and  girls  in  their  boarding-schools  by  compelling  them  to  attend 
Protestant  instruction  and  worship.  In  addition,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  boy  kept  there  without  charge  represents  quite 
frequently  a  whole  family  who  pay  their  apostasy  from  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  with  such  a  price.  Only  a  few  days  ago  it  hap- 
pened that  a  laborer  who  was  called  to  work  in  a  Protestant  es- 
tablishment found  as  a  condition  imposed  upon  him  that  he  send 
his  children  to  the  so-called  Evangelical  schools. 

"To  enumerate  some  of  the  Protestant  institutions  at  Rome, 
the  Methodists  have  in  the  Street  of  the  Twentieth  September  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  with  a  theological  school  and  a 
crowded  college,  also  in  Garibaldi  Street  a  boarding-school  for 
one  hundred  girls,  night-schools,  reading-rooms,  the  International 
Institute  for  Young  Ladies,  etc.  ;  the  Baptists  have  nine  '  Chris- 
tian Rooms  '  with  laboratories,  medical  dispensaries,  etc.  ;  the 
so-called  Italian  Evangelical  church  has  two  churches  and  a  col- 
lege ;  the  Waldenses  have  their  church  in  National  Street,  and  in 
Magenta  Street  a  school  of  thirty  boys;  the  Young  People's  Chris- 
tian Association  has  its  establishment  in  Consulta  Street,  etc." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THESAMOAN  IMBROGLIO. 

THE  German  correspondents  in  Apia  still  assert  that  Mataafa 
and  bis  followers  did  nothing  to  exasperate  the  English  and 
Americans  into  attacking  them,  but  that  Judge  Chambers,  Consul 
B,  and  Captain  Stnrdie  prevailed  upon  Admiral  Kautz  to 
bombard  the  Samoan  villages  in  order  to  put  9,  fait  accompli  he- 
fore  the  powers.  The  German  consul  asked  for  ten  days'  delay, 
within  which  time  he  hoped  to  receive  instructions  from  his  own 
Government.  He  also  added  his  weight  to  the  order  to  Mataafa 
tte  Apia,  an  order  which  the  Samoans  obeyed.  But  Ad- 
miral Kautz  ordered  the  immediate  installation  of  Tanu,  fetched 
the  followers  of  the  latter  from  the  island  to  which  they  had  been 
sent,  armed  them,  and  attacked  the  Mataafa  party.     The  German 


our  due,  but  we  can  not  and  will  not  allow  our  just  rights  to  be 
infringed. 

Every  member  of  the  Reichstag  was  present,  and  all  parties, 
including  the  Socialists,  supported  the  Government,  but  the  dig- 
nity of  the  day  was  somewhat  impaired  by  Dr.  Lehr,  secretary  of 
the  Alldeutsche  Verband,  which  represents  the  extreme  jingoes 
of  Germany.  Dr.  Lehr  threatened  the  United  States  with  a  tariff 
war.  He  was  frequently  hissed,  and  no  one  supported  his  mo- 
tion.  The  only  paper  which  supported  him  was  the  Deutsche 
Tages  Zeitung,  which  said: 

"Dark  are  the  clouds  that  overshadow  Germany.  Everyday 
brings  new  humiliations.  Since  Olmiitz,  Prussia  and  the  empire 
have  not  experienced  the  like.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  broken. 
Russia  and  France  are  allies,  Austria  turns  to  France,  Italy  is 
dependent  upon  England.  Everyone  may  treat  us  as  brutally  as 
they  please." 

But  on  the  whole,  the  German  press  is  well  satisfied,  and  prom- 
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Protestant  missionaries,  who  would  prefer  the  election  of  a 
Protestant  as  much  as  the  English,  declare  that  the  Samoans 
wanted  Mataafa,  and  no  one  else.  Beyond  their  anxiety  to  please 
the  English,  no  complaints  are  made  against  the  Americans  by 
these  German  correspondents.  Judge  Chambers  is  described  as 
somewhat  lacking  in  intellectual  capacity,  and  completely  under 
b  influence,  but  neither  he  nor  the  other  American  officials 
seem  to  have  made  their  advantageous  position  the  excuse  for 
overbearing  behavior.  Complaints  of  this  kind  are  directed 
against  the  English  only. 

Meanwhile  the  German  Government  has  declared  itself  in  the 
matter.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  v.  Billow,  expressed 
himself  to  the  following  effect  in  the  Reichstag  : 

■many  will    respect   the    rights   of   others,  but  also  demands 

that  her  own  rights  receive  full  consideration  ,    hence  the  German 

nment  stands  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  until  it  has  been  altered 

by  unanimous  consent.     Germany  will  not  take  the  initiative  in 

-ting  the   partitioning  of   Samoa.      Both   in  the  letter  and  in 

Samoa  Treaty  stipulates  that  nothing  is  to  be  done 

in  Samoa  unless  all   powers  concerned  give  their  assent,  and  we 

not   left   room    for  doubt   that  we  will  refuse  to  recognise 

•  •s   made    without  or   against    our  wishes.      ( )ur  policy  is  to 
tie   as  possible    with   the    native   chiefs,    hen 

i  ountenance  to  the  intervention  of  British  and 

is  not  worth  all  this  trouble 

we  have  to  defend  our  inter  and 

Dt  of   honor  of   it.      Wo  w.mt  nothing  more  than 


ises  full  support  to  the  Government.  The  irritation  created  by 
the  "cable  boys,"  who  described  the  Americans  as  taking  all  sorts 
of  liberties  with  Germany,  has  vanished.  Instead  a  lasting  dis- 
trust of  England  has  been  created.  The  Nation,  Berlin,  a  Man- 
chesterian  admirer  of  everything  English,  describes  the  situation 
m  the  main  as  follows  : 

The  United  States  Government  is  evidently  honest  in  its  en- 
deavor to  remove  the  difficulty.     One  can  not  accuse  the  British 
Government  of  the  opposite,  as  there  are  no  proofs,  but   I 
Britain  is  very  slow  to  act,  and  the  British  press,  even  great  and 
influential  journals,  endeavor  to  render  the  situation  worse.     The 
effect  is  not  slow  in  making  itself  felt.      England  had  a  chance  to 
earn  our  good  will  by  honest  and  loyal  actions.     She  has  1< 
While  more  and  more  people  advocate  friendship  with  the  1 
States,    British   advances  are  received  coldly.      We   have   become 
skeptical.     This  feeling  will  remain,  and  it  has  its  political  im- 
portance.     We  should  be  sorry  to  find  that  it  vents  itself  m  open 
enmity;    but  Great   Britain  cannot  do  political  business  with  us 
on  credit  any  more.      She  must  pay  cash. 

In  the  same  paper,  Thcodor  Harth  remarks  that  it  is  only  natu- 
ral that  the  American  press  should  be  influenced  by  England,  as 
the  language  of  both  countries  is  English,  and  the  Americans 
must  necessarily  be  impressed  more  by  the  opinions  of  English* 
men  than  by  the  people  of  t  ther  European  countries.  "Bui 
many  can  be  on  good  terms  with  the  United  States  in  spite 
Dgland,"    he    adds.      One    of    the  unforeseen    effects  of    the 
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Samoan  question  is  the  demand  in  popular  journals  for  a  larger 

navy. 

The  British  press  points  out  that  England  has  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Germany  on  our  account,  but  the  English  are  quite 
willing  to  give  us  this  proof  o{  their  friendship,  especially  as  Ger- 
many must  submit  if  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  stand 
I.  The  decision  given  by  Judge  Chambers  must  therefore 
be  upheld.     The  Pall  Mall  Gaxette  says 

"If  the  Germans  argue  that  the  situation  ought  to  be  put  back 
to  what  it  was  before  the  British  and  American  consuls  and  Ad- 
nd  Mataafa  impossible  after  all,  the  majority  have 
lial  right  to  claim  that  it  should  be  restored  to  what  it  was 
before  the  Germans  encouraged  Mataafa*  s  rising  against  the  chief 
justice's  decision.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  opinion  as  to 
technicalities  is  ruled  for  each  party  by  its  prepossessions,  while 
as  to  the  spirit  in  which  each  acted,  the  less  the  Germans,  who 
behaved  here  as  at  Manila,  discuss  that,  the  better  for  them. 
The  commission  will  do  well  if  it  takes  a  broad  view  and  lets  re- 
cent bygones  be  bygones." 

Tin-  Standard,  too,  speaks  of  the  United  States  as  the  chief 
opponent  of  Germany  in  the  matter,  and  The  Times  points  out 
that  England  was  the  first  to  appoint  a  commissioner,  which 
proves  that  she  is  the  most  anxious  to  avoid  trouble.  The  Speaker, 
London,  admits  that  partitioning  of  the  islands  may  be  resorted 
to,  but  thinks  it  should  be  avoided  for  the  sake  of  the  natives,  who 
would  then  be  under  other  than  British  rule.  "  But  a  system 
under  which  the  peace  of  the  islands  depends  on  the  cooperation 
of  three  sets  of  officials  and  naval  officers,  two  of  which  are  con- 
stitutionally careless  about  small  legal  technicalities  and  the  third 
likely  to  be  pedantic  and  cantankerous,  is  obviously  foredoomed 
to  failure,"  says  the  paper.  The  Morning  Post  deplores  "the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Germans  regard  Samoa  as  an  important 
link  in  their  foreign  policy  "  ;  the  London  Outlook  advises  Ger- 
many to  get  out  of  Samoa  quietly  rather  than  wait  until  she  is 
kicked  out,  and  all  responsible  English  journals  assert  that  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  consenting  to  the  unanimity  clause,  did  so  in  a 
"  Pickwickian  sense "  only.  For  since  Britons  and  Americans 
have  fought  together  and  valuable  lives  have  been  lost  in  conse- 
quence of  German  treachery,  Germany  must  submit.  The  Scots- 
man, Edinburgh,  says : 

"The  native  allies  seem  to  have  run  away  in  cowardly  fashion, 
but  the  officers  and  men  of  the  two  kindred  nations 'kept  their 
ground  splendidly.'  under  a  fire  directed  upon  them  from  front, 
rear,  and  left  flank  by  an  almost  unseen  enemy  who  sheltered  be- 
hind palm  trunks,  and  even  ensconced  themselves  in  the  tops  of 


Americans  and  Britons 'fired  shoulder  to  shoulder, '  until 
the  automatic  Colt  gnu  jammed,  leaving  the  party  at  the  mercy 
of  a  well  armed  and  superior  force,  which  held  all  the  advantage 
01  position.  .  .  .  Two  British  and  two  American  seamen  were 
among  the  slain.  Thus  honors  and  lossi  s  bave  alike  been  divided 
between  the  two  flags.  Two  countries  will  lament,  without  dis- 
tinction of  nationality,  the  death  of  the  men  who  have  thus  fallen 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  grief  will  bring  them  nearer  to- 
i  than  ever.  A  sympathetic  union,  which  has  been  growing 
Closer  month  by  month,  has  been  again  cemented  by  blood  shed 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  quarrel." 

This  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  many  papers  in  Canada  also. 
The  Manitoba  Tree  Press  says  : 

"The  spectacle  of  British  and  American  tars  lighting,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  a  common  battle  against  an  overwhelming  foe  is  sig- 
nificant of  that  feeling  of  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood  which  has 
found  expression  during  recent  months  in  so  many  different  ways. 
The  combined  party  of  marines  appears  to  have  displayed  all  the 
bravery  that  could  be  expected  from  a  well-disciplined  force,  and 
the  leaders  vindicated  the  national  characteristics  by  leading  their 
men  with  great  courage  against  the  savage  hordes.  .  .  .  Already 
charges  of  German  treachery  have  been  made  in  London,  and  in 
any  negotiations  between  Berlin  and  Washington  the  United 
States  may  count  on  being  backed  up  by  Great  Britain. " 

But  Events,  Ottawa,  says  it  was  "a  most  inglorious  scrap,  de- 
spite these  outbursts  of  Anglo-Americanism  "  ;  and  The  Daily 
News,  London,  says  : 

"It  is  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  feel  much  patriotic  pride  in 
the  achievements  of  our  fleets  in  Samoan  waters.  We  do  not 
undertake  to  prejudge  the  case  by  saying  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  bring  the  might  of  England  and  America  to  bear  on  the 
Samoans.  The  German  colonial  officials  seem,  as  usual,  to  have 
been  utterly  wanting  in  tact,  temper,  and  discretion.  But  all  this 
is  rather  beside  the  mark.  The  sad  thing  is  to  see  British  and 
American  bluejackets,  and  British  and  American  Maxim  guns, 
at  work  in  this  dot  of  island  empire,  as  mastiffs  might  be  at  work 
in  a  sheepfold.  .  .  .  The  solemn  installation  of  Malietoa  as  king, 
with  the  representatives  of  England  and  the  United  States  in  pro- 
cession behind  an  American  brass  band,  is  not  convincing  as  a 
pageant.  The  scale  of  the  scene  of  action  is  too  small ;  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  means  and  the  end  is  too  monstrous." 

Throughout  Europe  the  press  is  inclined  to  side  with  Germany. 
The  Paris  Temps  thinks  England  wished  to  make  a  German 
Fashoda  of  the  Samoan  affair ;  the  St.  Petersburgcr  Zeitung 
says,  "  This  is  what  comes  of  trusting  England  "  ;  the  TYeie  Presse, 
Vienna,  remarks:  "So  far  the  matter  has  only  strengthened  the 
German  Government,  and  foreign  countries  will  have  to  reckon 
with  the  fact  that  the  German  people  and  Parliament  unanimously 
support  their  Government  in  its  foreign  policy." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A    GtKMAN    VIEW     OF    AFKICA. 

—Lustige  Blatter,  Munich. 


THE    FATE   OF    FINLAND. 

THE  fate  of  the  Finns,  whom  the  Czar  has  robbed  of  the 
semi-independence  they  formerly  enjoyed  under  his  scepter, 
is  a  matter  of  much  comment  throughout  the  world,  and  the  Finns 
have  the  sympathy  of  all  civilized  nations.  We  summarize  the 
following  from  a  brief  sketch  of  their  history  in  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger,  Berlin  : 

Like  the  Bulgarians,  they  belong  to  the  Ural-Altaic  branch  of 
the  Mongolian  race,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Scandinavian 
blood.  For  several  centuries  they  were  prosperous  and  contented 
under  Swedish  rule.  From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia 
had  had  an  eye  upon  Finland,  and  when  Prussia  had  been  beaten 
by  France,  Finland  was  part  of  the  spoil  acquired  by  Russia  in 
the  division  of  the  world  between  Russia  and  France  as  proposed 
by  Napoleon.  In  1809  Sweden  was  forced  to  renounce  all  ber 
rights,  but  the  Russian  Emperor  guaranteed  the  Finns  the  per- 
petuity of  their  constitutional  rights.  To  the  Finns  the  Czar  \v.  1 
only  their  grand  duke.  Until  1890  they  were  left  in  the  enjoj 
ment  of  their  ancient  rights.     Then  the  Russian  language  was 
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introduced,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  abolished.  The  postal 
service,  the  customs,  railroads,  mints,  all  became  Russian;  the 
Finnish  penal  code  was  suspended  and  the  Russian  substituted. 
The  Finns  did  not  submit  without  protest.  They  refused  I 
cept  money  sent  by  Russia  to  aid  them  in  the  famine  of  1S93. 
Among  this  was  50,000  rubles  sent  by  the  present  Czar,  then 
Crown  Prince.  Mass-meetings  were  called  to  protest,  but  without 
avail.  Even  the  church  of  the  Finns — the  great  majority  are 
Lutherans — was  degraded  to  the  position  of  a  sect,  and  the  Rus- 
sian orthodox  faith  given  the  authority  of  a  state  church.  But  all 
this  was  bearable,  and  did  not  directly  interfere  with  the  personal 
well-being  of  the  individual  citizen.  Now,  however,  the  last  and 
most  important  privilege  has  disappeared.  There  are  no  longer 
Finnish  regiments;  the  Finns  are  made  to  serve  among  the  Cos- 
sacks to  rob  them  of  the  feeling  of  independence. 

Life  is  not  unbearable  in  Russia.  The  most  obnoxious  regula- 
tions can  be  rendered  harmless  there  as  easily  as  laws  here  are 
overcome,  by  the  transfer  of  a  small  roll  of  bills  from  the  vest 
pocket  of  one  individual  to  that  of  another.  But  when  a  wave  of 
nativism  disturbs  the  country  it  acts  much  more  violently  than 
here,  as  the  men  who  oppose  everything  un-Russian  command 
more  concentrated  power.  The  Czar  has  appointed  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  true  Russianism  as  governor  of  Finland.  The  Nieuws 
van  den  Dag,  Amsterdam,  says: 

"General  Bobrikoff  does  not  admit  that  any  one  can  be  a  loyal 
subject  of  the  Czar,  and  yet  speak  a  language  of  his  own  and  differ 
in  his  ideals  from  the  race  who  have  the  majority  in  Russia.  He 
will  insist  that  the  Finns  become  properly  Russianized,  and  even 
demands  that  the  Senate  recant  its  declaration  in  which  the  latest 
measures  of  the  Czar's  Government  are  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  officials  have  everywhere  been  reprimanded  for  failing  to 
prevent  mass-meetings  and  the  signing  of  a  monster  petition  to 
the  Czar,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Finns  are  willing  to  be  as  loyal 
to  the  Czar  as  before." 

Leo  Tolstoy  declares  that  all  enlightened  Russians  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Finns  in  the  matter.  "It  would  be  better,"  he  says, 
"to  introduce  Finnish  customs  and  ideas  among  the  Russians 
than  to  Russianize  Finland."  But  all  hope  is  not  lost.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  says : 

"The  Czar  is  not  satisfied  with  the  interpretation  which  has 
been  given  to  his  manifest  by  the  Finnish  people  and  the  officials. 
He  will  before  long  give  explanations  which  will  fully  satisfy  the 
people.  The  most  determined  enemies  the  Finns  have  at  court 
are  the  minister  of  war,  who  did  not  like  the  manner  of  his  Fin- 
nish tenants,  I'obiedonostzeff,  the  chief  of  the  Holy  Synod,  whose 
religious  zeal  is  such  that  he  can  not  bear  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  heresies,  and  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  would 
prefer  to  have  unrestricted  command  of  the  Finnish  finances." 

The  Speaker t  London,  says: 

"It  is  stated  that  the  Czar  is  greatly  dissatisfied  with  M.  Pobie- 
donostzeff  and  M.  Groremykin,  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  that 
he  favors  the  progressive  measures  advocated  by  M.  de  Witte. 
and  that  he  even  thinks  of  transferring  him  (to  the  great  loss  of 
Russian  finance)  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior  vice  (ioremykin. 
to  be  asked  to  resign.  Will  he  have  the  resolution,  one  wonders, 
to  break  with  his  former  tutor,  M .  PobiedonostzefT ,  and  to  give 
Russia  a  chance  of  reform  and  Finland  of  retaining  her  autonomy  }  " 

The  Finns  threaten  to  emigrate  en  masse,  and  the  nation  which 
gets  them  certainly  will  be  lucky.  Physically  they  are  among  the 
finest  races  of  white  men,   perhaps  the  South  African  Boars  are 

the  Only  people  Bttperior  to  them  in  this  respect.      A  crew  of    Rus- 

I  inns  is  t  t,  most  daring,  most  intelligent  />,  >  son- 

nel  a  sea  captain  could  wish  to  command.     From  an  educational 

point  of  view,  the   Pinns  are  much   superior  to  the  Boers,  as  they 

have  long-established  school  and  universities ;  but  thei 

morals  and  BO<  ial  habits  are  very  unprogressive,  as  the  following 

rpl  from  the  Montreal  Herald  shov 
"  They  derstand  1 


le^s  than  the  Scotch,  and  chaff  to  them  is  absolutely  unintelligi- 
ble. Life  is  a  serious  matter  with  them.  They  sing  continually, 
but  all  their  music  is  sad.  and  their  dances  have  nothing  rollick- 
ing or  boisterous  in  them.  The  men  and  women  enjoy  great 
freedom  ;  they  ate  educated  in  the  same  schools,  and  are  brought 
up  to  ignore  sex  ;  the  chaperon  is  unknown,  and  still  at  social 
gatherings  there  is  an  unexpected  restraint.  ...  A  good  name 
and  fame,  therefore,  are  a  concrete  reality  in  Finland,  where 
without  it  a  man  is  disqualified  from  opening  a  place  of  busr 
from  occupying  a  post  of  trust  in  the  office  of  any  large  firm,  and 
from  serving  the  state  in  any  capacity.  .  .  .  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  being  'bested  '  by  the  Finns.  They  sell  you  merchandise 
for  what  it  is;  and  if  a  competing  merchant  has  a  better  article 
and  you  insist  on  having  it,  the  merchant  will  not  try  to  puff  his 
wares,  but  will  send  you  to  Mr.  Smith  across  the  way.  If  an  arti- 
cle is  lost,  no  matter  if  it  is  of  great  or  small  value,  it  will  be  re- 
turned if  the  owner  can  be  found  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
rewards  are  declined,  because  the  Finns  say:  'Honesty  is  our 
duty,  dishonesty  is  a  crime;  hence  we  have  punishments  for  the 
latter,  but  no  reward  for  the  former.'" — Translations  made  J  or 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Notable  Law  Case.— A  peculiar  law  case  is  in  progress 
in  England,  and  one  of  the  decisions  given  in  it  is  of  no  little  in- 
ternational interest.  A  man  named  Burrows,  who  was  wounded 
in  the  Jameson  raid,  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Rhodes  for 
damages.  Mr.  Rhodes  coolly  pleaded  that  Burrows  could  not 
bring  action,  as  he  was /><*;//<  t-ps  criminis.  This  view  was  not 
adopted  by  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  before  whom  the  case  was 
heard.      He  argued  as  follows  : 

"As  the  expedition  in  question  is  alleged  to  have  been  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  highway  robbery,  I  am  surprised  that  the 
defendants  did  not  refer  to  the  case  of  '  Everet  v.  Williams.'  men- 
tioned in  '  Lindley  on  Partnership'  (fifth  ed.,  101),  which  it  was 
said  was  a  suit  by  one  highwayman  against  another  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  plunder,  the  bill  alleging  that  the  plaintiff  was 
skilled  in  dealing  in  several  commodities,  such  as  plate,  rings, 
watches,  purses,  etc.,  and  that  the  defendant  applied  to  him  to 
become  a  partner,  and  that,  after  dealing  together  at  several 
places,  such  as  Bagshot,  Hampstead,  Salisbury,  etc.,  they  differed 
as  to  their  respective  shares,  and  so  the  suit  in  Chancery  was  in- 
stituted for  an  account.  The  bill  was  dismissed  with  costs,  be- 
cause it  was  held  that  they  were  both  particefis  criminis,  and  so 
plaintiff  could  not  recover.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  learned 
counsel  were  afraid  to  refer  us  to  this  case  lest  the  same  results 
should  happen,  viz.,  that  the  counsel  who  signed  the  bill  was 
made  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  bill,  and  the  solicitors  were  fined 
,£50,  and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both  hanged." 

If  Burrows  wins  his  case,  Mr.  Rhodes  maybe  subject  to  a  long 
line  of  this  sort  of  suits.  The  British  press  accepts  Mr.  Grant- 
ham's view  as  correct. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

THE  Japanese  have  adopted  a  new  code  "f  laws,  which  is  formed  so 
much  in  accordance  with  Western  ideas  that  European!  and  Americans 
have  ii"  reasonable  excuses  for  refusing  to  submit  to  Japanese  courts. 
French  and  German  law  has  chiefly  been  copied  The  objection  to  i he 
1  ami  American  system  was  that,  as  it  is  not  codified,  uniformity  in 
the  administration  of  justice  is  impossible,  hence  the  skill  of  thelawvn 
end  the  caprice  <>f  a  judge  have  often  more  to  do  with  the  shaping  oi 

did  than  the  terms  of  the  law.      A  writer  in  tile  London    Timet   ' 

England,  by  tailing  to  establish  a  code,  has  missed  a  chance  to  influence 
future  generations  as  did  the  Romans,  by  their  law.  and  even  Napoleon, 
SbOFl    lived  as   was  his  empire. 

A  WRITER  in   Tkt  Contemporary  Review  claims  that  there  are  1 
of  sin.  •■•(•11   the    Russians   and  Amel  nans   besides  the  bigni 

territory  and  their  industrial  undertakings,     He  says:  "Whi 

!   me  most  about  the  educated  Muscovite,  Imwrvci.  was   I, is  extreme 
ineSS       He  is  conscious   thai  his  country  has  lagged  behind  w  ■ 

conscious  thai  it  has  been  going  forward  this  last  decade 

1   by   '""iinds  ;  lie  WantB  to  knew  what  you  think  of  him  and  his 

country.    The  only  other  people  I  know  who  a  Itive  lo  crii 

ma.    Both  Russians  and  Americans  have  a  childlike  glee  if 

you  pi  If  you  dispraise  them  their  first  thought  is  that   you  aie 

•  v  show  an  inclination  to  sit  down 

nol  because  they  are  not  proud  of  their  com  try, 
ise  they  are  supersensitive." 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


Consul-General  Goodnow,  of  Shanghai,  reports 
the  arrival  at  that  port  on  March  I,  1899,  of  the 
surveying  party  which  has  .iust  completed  the 
survey  of  the  proposed  railway  l-.ne  from  Hankow 
to  Canton,  under  contract  to  an  American  com- 
pany. No  trouble,  says  the  consul-general,  was 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region.  On  the 
contrary,  every  kindness  was  shown  and  assist 
anee  given  by  the  local  gent)  v  and  officials. 


Consul  Higgins.of  Dundee,  on  February  aa,  1899, 
•1    account  of  a  plowing    match  near  that 


e? 


tea 


Prices,  $3.50,   $7.50,   and  $12.50. 

our  Cabinet  opens  nt  top  to  cool  oil' ,  others  do  not. 
awarded  Fust  Premium  at  Omaha  Exposition. 

The    Ladies'    Delight. 

The  Robinson  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet. 
The  only  bath  that  makes  you  clean. 
The  only  bath  that  makes  you  well. 
The  only  bath  that  makes  beautiful 

complexion. 

Men  enjoy  it  better  than  Turkish  Baths. 

Over  Four  Hundred  Thousand  Cabinets  in  use.  F.very 
ailment  can  i><  cured  or  benefited.  The  Robinson 
Cabinet  foldslike  a  screen  into  six-inch  space.  It  is 
patented.     Beware  of  infringements,  as  you  are  liable  to 

prosecution.    We  sell  on  30  days' trial.    GetaCabi- 
mt  and  purify  your  blood  before  Hot  Weather. 

Send  for  FREE  Book.  "  Health  and  Beauty,"  and  Treat 
in.  nt  on  .Ml  Diseases.  We  have  a  Branch  Office  In  every 
large  city,  where  our  Cabinet  can  be  seen  before  purchasing. 
Good  Agents  Wanted.  We  Furnish  Capital.  Write  at  once. 

Robinson  Thermal    Bath   Co. 

711-722  Jefferson  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Baker's  Bedside  Table. 

Adjustable  [or  serving  meals  or  for 
readlng.writing,  etc.  Does  not  touch  the 
bed.  IN  F<>t"K  STYLES:  Black  enam- 
eled, st;  white  enameled,  $t..r>o  j  nickel- 
plated.  $6.50;  antique  copper-plated 
'very  handsome,.  $7.  FREIGHT  PRE- 
PAID east  of  Mo.  River  and  north  uf  North  Carolina. 

W.  W.  Godding,  M.D..  Sunt.  Government  Hospital  at 
Washington.  I).  C.  writes  ;  '■  fleas,,  ship  us  four  dozen 
White  Enameled  Bedside  Tables.     They  are  the  best  in- 
valid bedside  tables  we  have  found,  and  we   have  tried 
several  kinds."  Interesting  booklet  free. 
Be  sure  to  send  for  it. 
J.  R.  BAKER  &  SONS  CO.. 

35  Wayne  St  ,  Kendallville,  Ind 


PIRE  WATER 


Ralston  Still. 

A  delight  to  every  woman's  hearl  Supplii  i  the  table  with  an  abundance 
ol  sparkling  pun  water,  sterilized  and  aerated  by  a  new  process,  and  absolutely 
fre(  from  all  germs  of  disease,  poison,, us  gases,  and  old-age  matter,  Purines 
the  most  infected  water  without  trouble  or  expense  by  utilizing  the  waste  heal 
ol  the  kitchen  range,  No  target  than  a  tea  kettle,  and  as  ea  lily  i  leaned.  New 
1890  Model  with  .ill  latest  improvements,  plated  finish,  eti  ,  only  $10  Guaran 
teed  the  best  in  the  world  best  in  workmanship  and  construction,  easiest  to 
,  .and  with  the  largest  capacity  per  hour.  II  found  otherwise  may  be 
returned  at  our  i  xpense. 

Officially  Adopted  by  the  Ralston  Health  Club 
Highest  Award  and  Gold  Medal  at  Omaha  Exposition 
Extensively  Used  by  the  I  .  S.  Government 
Over  1,000  Testimonials  from  Satisfied  Purchasers 

Send/or  Booklet  "/,"  list  of  dealers,  and  other  interesting  printed  matter 
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city.  These  matches  are  held  for  the  purpose  ol 
encouraging;  laborers  to  adopt  this  occupation. 
Prizes  are  given  for  plowing,  for  harness  and 
grooming,  and  for  "finishing"  or  cleaning  up  fur- 
rows. Not  a  few  American  plows,  says  the  con- 
sul, are  in  use,  and  opinions  are  favorable  to  their 
further  adoption. 

Consul  Stephens  sends  from  Plymouth,  Febru- 
ary 21,  i8qq,  a  report  by  the  consular  agent  at 
Jersey,  Mr.  Renouf,  on  potato  growing  in  that 
island.  That  soil,  he  says,  is  well  adapted  to  it, 
and  fertilizers  are  freely  used.  The  Myatt  and 
Royal  Jersey  Fluke  are  largely  grown  for  export. 
About  a  third  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the  island 
is  utilized  in  growing  potatoes,  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years  being  7,818  acres.  The  produce 
realized,  on  an  average,  $1,045,256,  or  rather  less 
than  $245  per  acre.  The  full  text  of  the  report  has 
been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Under  date  of  February  24,  1899,  Consul  Baehr, 
of  Kehl,  informs  the  Department  that,  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  exterminate  it,  the  phylloxera  is  still 
found  in  many  vineyards  in  that  vicinity.  The 
introduction  of  American  vines  is  said  to  be  the 
only  remedy. 

A  large  rope  and  cordage  factory  has  been 
erected  in  the  city  of  Merida,  State  of  Yucatan, 
Mexico,  and  is  now  in  full  operation,  having,  it  is 
said,  large  orders  for  binder  twine  from  firms  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  first  and  only  plant  of 
the  kind  in  the  entire  republic,  and  is,  experts 
say,  one  of  the  best  equipped  plants  of  its  class  in 
the  world. 

A  note  from  the  Russian  ambassador,  dated 
Washington,  February  28,  1899,  informs  the  Depart- 
ment that  an  exhibition  is  to  be  held  by  the 
Imperial  Russian  Horticultural  Society  at  St. 
Petersburg  from  May  17  to  May  27.  Exhibits  will 
be  admitted  duty  free,  on  condition  of  their  being 
reexported  from  Russia  by  way  of  the  frontier 
station  at  which  they  entered.  There  will  be  no 
reduction  on  the  transportation  of  exhibits  from 
the  Russian  frontier  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  exhibits 
will  be  conveyed  gratuitously  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  the  frontier.  Each  plant  must  bear  a  phylloxera 
certificate.  Specially  arranged  cars  will  be  pro- 
vided for  their  transportation.  The  United  States 
is  invited  to  participate. 


In  reply  to  inquiries  by  the  editor  of  a  New 
York  trade  journal,  Consul  Dent, 'of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  March  6,  1899,  writes  : 

Practically  all  of  the  purchases  here  are  on 
credit.  Some  few  merchants  discount  their 
American  bills  for  cash  at  2  per  cent.  The  usual 
English  discount  for  case  is  2H  per  cent,  and  at 
least  one  house  here  has  received  that  discount  in 
the  United  States.  The  usual  credit  is  three 
months,  but  merchants  desire  that  the  credit  be 
three  months  here  or  four  months  in  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  allow  shipment  of  goods  and 
return  of  payments.  Invoices  are  usually  settled 
by  acceptances  of  drafts  drawn  through  the 
Colonial  Bank  or  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  information  can  well  be  obtained  as  to 
solvency  of  merchants,  except  through  the  banks 
The  information,  I   think,  would  hardly  be  given 
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Washable 
French  Grenadine 

is  a  very  laccy  fabric  with  satin 
like  stripes  running  through  it 
about  two  inches  apart.  It  is 
in  colored  grounds,  printed  in 
colors  and  white ;  when  made 
up  over  a  colored  foundation  it 
is  very  effective  in  appearance 
and  at  the  same  time  it  makes 
a  very  practical  and  serviceable 
afternoon  gown  for  summer  use. 
The  colors  are  Black,  Navy, 
Sky,  Helio,  and  Pink.  Price 
35  cents  a  yard. 

We  are  also  exhibiting  at 
this  time  very  full  assortments 
of  Madras,  Oxfords,  and  other 
shirting  materials  for  waists; 
Linen  Lawns,  Dimities,  Fancy 
Muslins,  and  Ginghams  for 
gowns ;  Piques,  Ducks,  and 
heavy  materials  for  tailor-made 
suits  and  for  golfing  and  cyc- 
ling wear. 

"THE  LINEN  STORE," 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Irritable  Stomachs 

make   in  A   food 

that  is  nourishing  and  that  docs 
not  cloy  the  appetite  is 
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HE    truth    of   the    matter    is,   there 
are    m)    many    mixtures    o(    Zinc, 
Barytes,  Whiting,  etc.,  sold  under 
misleading   brands    o(  "White    Lead"    and 

••  Pure  White  Lead,"  that  in  order  to 
obtain  l'ure  White  Lead  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  brand 
is  right. 

Those  named  in  the  margin  are  genuine. 

■-»  rv  r*  r^  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
I^I^LLw  ■  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able intormation  and  card  showing  samples  of  colore  fn  ■  > 
folder  showing  puiiirc  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  u;>on  application  to  those  intending  to  ] 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


lion.     There  derable  busi- 

ness, both  in  freight  an  1  passenger  traffic,  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Manila,  and  there  is  great 
confidence  in  shipping  circles  that  the  trade  will 
soon  become  very  important. 


The  following  extracts  ate  from  a  letter  to  a 
Western  correspondent,  by  Consul  Kindrick,  of 
Ciudad  Juarez,  dated  February  27,  1S99,  : 

"Yon  desire  to  know,  1:1  the  first  place,  if  a  com- 
pany organized  in  the  United  States  can  do  busi- 
ness in  Mexico,  by  filing  a  certified  copy  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  in  the  district  in  which  it 
desires  to  be  established.  The  laws  of  Mexico  seem 
very  plain  on  this  point  Provision  is  made  for 
the  establishment  of  companies  such  as  you  have  in 
mind.  It  is  necessary  that  the  companies  shall 
register  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  contracts, 
and  other  documents  referring  to  their  business  ; 
also  their  last  inventory  and,  if  they  have  it,  a 
certificate  showing  they  are  constituted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  the  l*n:' 
the  respective  States  where  they  have  been  or- 
ganized. This  certificate  must  be  signed  by  the 
ambassador  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States,  or  by 
the  Mexican  consul.  You  desire  to  know  if  the 
Mexican  Government  taxes  a  mining  corporation 
upon  its  cap:-  .  at  what  rate.     There  is 

no  provision  in  the  mining  laws  for  taxing  capital 
stock.       The    federal  executive    piomulgated   the 

.  \    .iw^  Jane  6,  1891,  and  therein  pa 
is   made    for  a   yearly  or   annual   payment  of  $10 
(Mexican)   lor    each    1,000  square   meters  of  laud. 
The  leg  - 

I  tax  upon  the  output  of  tie  vat  ions  mines 

State   has  a  different  law.     In  iliihua- 

iiuai,  the  tax  is  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  or 

value  of  the  mineral  extracted." 


RELIEF  FROM 
RHEUMATICS.. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Jenkins  writes  from  Topeka,  Kan., 
under  date  of  August  5th.  1898; 

Cents  :  Several  years  ago  1  was  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  and  for  162  weeks  1  was  unable  to 
do  business  of  any  kind,  and  in  that  time  1  have 
expended  nearly  S3. 000.     I  had  given  upallhope. 

My  mother  in  looking  over  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate saw  your  advertisement,  and  we  ordered 
one  bottle  of  your  Tartarlithine.  which  gave  me 
immediate  relief. 

1  have  recommended  your  medicine  to  a  num- 
ber of  parties  in  this  city,  who  have  had  chronic 
rheumatism  for  years.  One  of  them,  a  lady  68 
years  of  age,  is  now  doing  her  own  work  So  far 
your  medicine  has  not  failed  to  make  a  cure 

In  conclusion  your  medicine  is  Just  as  repre- 
sented, and  has  entirely  eliminated  the  disease 
from  my  body.  My  mother  is  enthusiastic  over 
the  benefits  that  I  have  derived  from  the  use  of 
your  medicine. 


Regular  package  $1.00, 
Of    all    druggists  or   post-free   by    mail. 
Pamphlets   with  Testimonials   FREE. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, 
95  Fil'ton  Street,  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 
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factored  articles  w.is  considerable  and  compara- 
tively greater. 

"The  increase  in  iron  and  steel  literally  borders 

on  the  marvelous.     In   thirty  j  .  .i'.ue  >>:' 

'tie  up  tenl  ncrease 

imparatively, 

Still  giv  cporta  II   and   leather 

sd  in  tiie  lasi    ten   yeai s. 
.  .  nlv  ^o  per  cent,  in 
rears     Bicycles,  the  exports  ol  which  be- 
gan only  ten  years  eqnal  the  ex- 
nta,  which,  in  thirty 
ncreased    upward  <•!'  tenfold,  and  in   the 
last  ten    years,                          .  E   in  the 
down  t<>  a  decline  in 
s  in  the 
form  of  premiums,  which  increase  the  European 
in  quantities  exported   is 
-  ■  'it   values 
have  ci                                                     ;  thirty  years. 

in   mineral 
per  cen-      n    value.br.;  of  i>v>>   per  cent,  m    quan- 
tiiv.     I    is  is  doubtless    true,  perhaps  n   t  in   the 
same  p<  showing 

is  fall  of  stuff  •  Germans." 

In  the  growth  of  American  e  i 

d  to  competition  never  c  > 

alculations       With    Nica- 
-    canal  cut,    with  Is    turning  off 

•  the  plantations  in  the  South, 
>:i  and  steel  works  in  Alabama,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  etc.,  alongside  the  coal-mines,  with 
our  wonderful  natural  water  ways  improved, 
there  is  no  reason,  says  J.  C.  Monaghan,  United 
Sates  consul  at  Chemnitz  (February  23,  1899), 
why  we  should  not  goon  in  the  twentieth  century 


We  want  to  send  you,  absolutely 
free,  a  box  of 

KASKOLA 
TABLETS, 
THE  ONLY 
CURE  FOR 
STARCHY 
INDIGESTION, 

on  condition  that  if  they  benefit  you 
you  will  send  us  the  regular  price 
(50c.)  within  10  days.  If  they  do  not 
benefit  you,  return  what  are  left  and 
no>  charge  will  be  made. 

Kaskola  Tablets  are  the  form  in  which  Taka- 
.  the  only  digester  of  starchy  foods,  is 
offered  iu  general  sale.  Tae  Medical  Timet  NY.) 
cails  this  remedy  "  What  the  medical  profession 
has  so  long  been  seeking,  *  *  *  a  reliable 
treatment." 

THE  P.   L.  ABBEY  CO., 

—    Walbridge   Street,    Kalamazoo,    filch. 


A  SPECIAL   OPPORTUNITY 

The  Works  of  Cardinal  Newman 

Edition  de  luxe  :  .  ,  iarge  crown  octavo    volumes,  bound 
in  calf  or  cloth,  gilt  tops,  etc. 

On  The  Easy-Payment  Plan 
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James  O'Reilly,  1309  Locust  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


a*  we  have  during  the  last  twi 

the  nineteenth. 


des  of 


Consnl-Genera]  O  a  from  Apia  (Feb- 

ruary 4. 

"  Ihu  :  ;i.i!  tel  of  1  8  wei  e 

issued  at   tins  consulate  that  time,  In- 

wero  Issued  each   noon  h,  principally  for 

copra,  which  was  sent  by  a  German  firm  to  San 

Prancisco.     The  in  he  first  quarter  of 

,,854.86  ; 

in  d  quarter,  $17, 
quarter,  nothing.  Upon  inquiry,  I  find  I 
contract  of  the  German  firm  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco merchant  lias  terminated,  anil  that  a  fair 
r  the  ci  mmodity  can  not  be  obtained  in 
the  United  States,  1  am  informed  that  only  a 
trifle  more  than  the  cost  of  t  in-  ci  pra  at  tins  place 
can  be  obtained  at  San  Prancisco.  During  the 
last  year,  Lever  Brothers,  ol  Sydney,  had  an 
agent  here,  and  competition  was  sharp,  By  the 
earner,  the  agent  was  notified  that  he  was 
'ded,  and  that  they  had  constituted 
the  German  firm  their  sole  agents.  This  indicates 
that  the  entire  product  of  the  islands  will  from 
this  time  go  to  the  colonies  or  to  Europe.  The  loss 
of  the  sale  in  the  United  States  means  a  corre- 
sponding- loss  of  trade.  Rates  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Samoa  have  been  such  that  most  Ameri- 
can commodities  consumed  here  are  sent  to  Syd- 
ney, and  thence  2,800  miles  to  Apia,  and  delivered 
here  much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  obtained 
direct  from  San  Francisco.  The  tariff  direct 
from  San  Francisco  is  $16  per  marine  ton,  and 
from  Vancouver  to  Sydney,  $6  per  ton.  Possibly, 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  goods 
could  be  sent  to  Vancouver  and  thence  to  Fiji, 
and  then  here  by  the  interisland  boats,  which 
to  some  extent  would  relieve  this  place  from  the 
excessive  rates  from  San  Francisco." 


PERSONALS. 


THE  story  is  so  good  that  of  course  it  isn't  true, 
but  it  runs  to  the  effect  that  "Mr.  Dooley  "  (Peter 
Dunne)  met  Richard  Harding  Davis  in  Chicago 
several  weeks  ago. 

"Do  you  know."  said  Mr.  Davis,  "that  from 
reading  your  works  I  expected  to  see  a  big, 
brawny,  red-faced  Irishman,  with  red  chin  whis- 
kers '-  " 

"Strange'"  replied  Dunne.  "My  expectation, 
based  upon  reading  your  books,  was  to  find  you 
dressed  in  a  pink  shirt  waist." 


A  Kansas  soldier,  in  a  letter  home,  tells  how 
"General  Otis  came  along  one  evening,  and  when 
the  men  had  stopped  firing  for  a  minute,  said: 
'  Wei.,  boys,  how  are  you  coming  on  ?  '  Only  a  few 
of  the  men  knew  him,  and  one  of  them  said  :  '  All 
right,  pard,  how's  yourself?'  Another  of  the  boys 
that  knew  General  Otis  told  him  to  shut  up,  that 
the  man  was  General  Otis.  The  General  over- 
heard him  and  said  :  ■  That's  all  right  ;  pard  is  as 
g<»id  as  General  to-night.'" 


M.  JULES  Claretie  is  responsible  for  this  story 
of  Erckmann  and  Chatrain.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  works  of  these  men  in  the  original  can 
appreciate  how  conscientious  they  were.  In  the 
height  of  their  popularity  they  agreed  to  supply 
the  Journal  des  Debuts  with  a  romance.  It  is  said 
that  the  skeleton  of  the  story  always  came  from 
one  and  the  giving  cf  flesh  to  it  from  the  other. 
When  the  work  was  com  hided,  the  joint  authors 
sat  in  judgment  over  it  and  read  it  all  over. 
"What  do  you  think  of  it  ?"  asked  one  of  them. 
"  Ci  st  bien  mauv  n's  "  paid  the  other.     "Then  let  us 
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Sold  and  used  separately  or  together.  Vou  can  cover  a  maga- 
zine or  bind  a  volume  in  ten  seconds.  Instantly  removable. 
Sample  dozen   Klips,  with  keys,  mailed  for  75c.     Address, 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED.     Illustrated  Price  List  Free. 


^PRUDENTIAL 


Why  should  you 
insure  your  life? 

BECAUSE: 
Prudence  suggests  it. 
Reason  approves  it. 

Uncertainty  of  life  requires 

it. 
Duty   demands    it. 

Economy  selects  it. 
No  investment  excels  it. 
Thoughtfulness    seeks    it. 
Intelligence  endorses  it. 
Affection  constrains  it. 
Law  supervises  it. 

We  will  be  glad  io  furnish  full  infor- 
mation about  Life  Insurance  adapted 
to  your  needs  and  conditions. 

Ages,  1    to   70. 
Amounts,   $15  to    $50,000. 


The  Prudential 

Insurance    Co.    of  America 


Collar  Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN   WITH    EVERY 

l^REMENTZ 

-^  (liie-Piece  Collar  Bolton 

Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 


Without  Seam  or  Joint. 


You  get  a  now  one  without  charge-  in  case  of  accident  of  any 
kind  Best  for  Ladies' Shirt-Waists  and  Children's 
Dresses.     The  Story  of  a  Collar   I.  utton  gives  all 

Particulars.     Postal  us  for  it.    All  jewelers  sell  Kremeiltz 
uttons. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE    PRATT    TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Yotk. 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  si  boolean  1  families; 
advises  parents  about  schools,    wm.  O.  Pruit,  llfgrr. 
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..   good    fire  with 

;  it  was  burned    in  The  Di- 

bats  had  to  wait.     In  time 

le  paper,  a: 
and  Chatrain  increased. 


aithor,  a 
i   had   been   writing 
for   the  ind    had  never 

made  a  succes        i 
the   popular    ; 

ended  each  scene.    At  the  end   of  the  second  act 
Beardni  scretion, 

and,  leaning  over  :  ida.il,  lie  exclaimed: 

in,  it's  going  to  be  a  BU 
completi  "  murmured  Sheri- 

dan, with  exquisi:.  D  in  Ins  voice;  "too 

bad,  too  bad  ' I'oo  bad  .'"  stammered  bis  friend: 

"why  too    bad   that  it   should   prove   a  success?" 
se  now,"  retorted  Sheridan,  "it'll  take  you 
another   twenty   years  to  convince    any  one  you 
wrote  it."  

"SPAIN  has  unwittingly  done  an  important  ser- 
vice in  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
pure  Christianity  into  the  Philippines,"  says  The 
Missionary  Revieiu.  "Some  time  previous  to  the 
insurrection  in  the  islands,  a  Filipino,  Don  P:is- 
cual  Pubiete,  who  had  large  influence  with  his 
countrymen,  was  suspected  of  inciting  rebellion, 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  and  banished  to  a  fort 
in  Africa,  where  he  suffered  much  from  ill  treat- 
ment. He  succeeded  in  establishing  his  inno- 
cence. Being  permitted  I  ■■•"  to  Madrid,  he  found 
his  way  into  a  Protestant  service,  became  inter- 
s'us  converted,  ami  has  lately  been  received 
into  membership  in  the  Church  of  the  Savior  in 
that  city.  He  now  intends  to  return  to  his  own 
country  as  an  evangelist,  He  has  already  trans- 
lated the  first  three  (lospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts 


The  Great  Huxley. 


Whrtt     Huxley,    tli«-     (iri-at     English     Scientist, 

«  on»ni«  ri-ii  the  Beat  Btarl   In  Life, 

The  great  English  scientist,  Buxley,  said  the 
best  start  in  life  is  a  Bound  stomach.  Weak 
stomachs  fail  to  digest  food  properly  because 
they  luck  the  proper  quantity  of  digestive  mi<ls 
I  lactic  and  hydrochloric  >  and  peptogenic  prod- 
ucts; the  most  sensible  remedy  in  all  cases  ,,c 

indigestion,   is   to   take   after   each    meal   one  or 

two  ofStnart'a  Dyspepsia  Tablets  because  they 

supply   in    a    pleasant,    harmless   form    all   the 
elements  that  weak  Btomachs  lack. 
The  regular  use  ofStuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 

will  cure  every  form  of  stomach  trouble  except 

cancer  of  the  stomach. 

They  increase  flesh,  insure  pure  blood,  strong 
nerves,  a  bright  eye  and  a  clear  complexion, 
because  all  these  result  only  from  wholesome 
food  well  digested. 

Nearly  all  druggists  sell  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  at  50  cents  full-sized  package 

Send  tor  Free  book  on  Stomach  Troubles  to 
P.  A.  Stuart  i  !o.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


DO  YOU 


STAMMER? 

W  rit<  for  our  n uri   I k.  I  h.  Orltrln 


•  ntfriiT- 
UiX*  Hi-  ■  t  y  itammrnrr. 

■  11. 1.lo     ■  lor  <\\   •  •  r,lrf 

The  Lewis  School  (or  Stammerers 
06  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


o  I  UU  1 


LAW 

AT 
HOME 


■ 


S PR* CUE CORRCSPONOEN 
SCHOOL  Or  LAW,  HOTnl.  O 


and  EXPENSES 
GUARANTEED 


SI75.00  Monthly 

GOOD  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

.  hernial 

No  Capital  or  Experience  Required 

GREATEST  MONOPOLY  AND  MONEY  MAKER  EVER  OFFERED  AGENTS 

No  competition      A  necessity  In  every  home.     Demand  is  enormous 
Over   400.000   in    use— 82.386    sold   by  agents  since 
Januury   ist.     Ten  millions  to  be  sold 

WE  ARE  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM. 


Perfectly  reliable.      Capital  $100,000.00. 

li.ets  in  the  world. 


ITgeSt     manuf.u  Hirers     "f     Bath 


WRITE  US  TO=DAY statlnKaKe' referencea,territory 

wanted,  etc.,  and  we  wi!l  for- 
ward full  information,  terms,  etc.    Don't  delay.    Send  your  addn 
way.    THE  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  613  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


into  the  Tagal  language,  under  the  direction  of  an 
agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society." 


Thk  rifle  corps  which  Morgan  formed  from 
marksmen  from  the  whole  army  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  "Morgan's  Virginians,"  says  a  writer 
in  Harper's  Magazine^  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
two-thirds  of  them  were  Fennsylvanians,  inclu- 
ding a  considerable  number  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. One  of  the  latter,  a  Mr.  Lauk,  who  was 
with  Morgan  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  corps.  Once, 
when  Morgan  was  asked  which  race  of  those  com- 
posing the  American  armies  made  the  best  sol- 
diers, he  replied  :  "As  foi  the  fighting  part  of  the 
matter,  the  men  of  all  races  are  pretty  much 
alike  ;  they  fight  as  much  as  tliey  find  it  necessary, 
and  no  more.  But,  sir,  for  the  grand  essential  in 
the  composition  of  a  good  soldier,  give  me  the 
'  Dutchman  '—he  starves  well." 


Thc  Densmore 


STILL,  another  Lincoln  story  :  A  firm  applied  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  some  years  before  he  became 
President,  for  information  as  to  the  financial 
standing  of  one  of  his  neighbors.  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  as  follows:  "Yours  of  the  tenth  insl 
received.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  X.,  and 
know  his  circumstances.  First  of  all,  he  has  a 
wife  and  baby  ;  together  they  ought  to  be  worth 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Secondly,  he  has  an  office, 
in  which  there  is  a  table  worth  one  and  a  half 
dollars,  and  three  chairs  worth,  say,  one  dollar. 
Last  of  all,  there  is  in  one  corner  a  large  rat-hole, 
which  will  bear  looking  into.  Respectfully  yours, 
A.  Lincoln." 


A  GOOD  story  is  told  by  Col.  "Teddy  "  Roose- 
velt, in  Scrilner's  for  May.     He  says  ; 

"One  day  we  were  visited  by  a  traveling  Rus- 
sian, Prince  JC,  a  large,  blond  man,  smooth  and 
impenetrable  I  introduced  him  to  one  of  the 
regular  army  officers,  a  capital  fighter  and  excel- 
lent fellow,  who,  however,  viewed  foreign  inter- 
national politics  from  a  strictly  trans-M  ississippi 
standpoint.  He  hailed  the  Russian  with  frank 
kindness  and  tod;  him  off  to  show  him  around  the 
ti  enches,  chatting  volubly,  and  calling  him 
'Prince,'  much  as  Kentuckians  call  one  another 
'Colonel.'  As  I  returned  I  heard  him  remarking: 
■  Vmu  see,  Prince,  the  great  result  of  this  war  is 
that  it  has  united  ihc  two  branches  of  the 

Saxon    people;  and    now  are     together 

they  can  whip   the    world,  Pril  can  whip 

the     world!'    being    evidently    filled    with    the 
the   Russian  would  & 

symp.i 
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Typewriter 


Is  a  thoroughly  practical  machine. 
It  is  built  to  withstand  hard  and  try- 
ing wear,  to  continue  to  do  good 
work  through  years  of  constant  use. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tried 
»  - — -7Y;,T7r-r. — x  and  tested 

-  and  found 
to  mai  n- 
tain  its  ef- 
ficient . 

A  thor- 
ough  in- 
spection is 
invited. 

Densmore  Typewriter  Co. 

316  Broadwav,  N.  Y.  City 


IS* 


Every  Minister  in  the  Country 

Should    have 

The  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer. 

It  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  process  ever  in- 
vented, lis  «,.ik  la  .in 
exact  fac  simile  ol  •  rdi- 
nary  writing  Drawings 
can  be  reproduced  in 
several  Colon  Si  i>m- 
printing  One  bundled 
copies  of  the  original  can  bc'produced  in  twenty  BUOUti  s. 

No  Washing.         No  Drying.         No  Inky  Fingers. 
-in., I  Is  written  on  any  ordinary  paper,  with  any 

pen.  .ind  h, 'in  this  roo copies  can  be  made. 

Whin    you    want    to    semi    out    Dl  '    clmri  h 

members  or  for  Sunday-school  work  ll  is  a  gieat  lalx>r 

aavei  and  invaluable  ;  also  for  cop] 

iioul.ii-.  and  sample  of  work.    Agents  wanted, 

LAWTON     A     CO.. 
CHICAGO  1  M"«    \«>i(k: 

.,■<  Dearborn  Street.  ««  ^  •-<■>  Street. 


^M  Edward  W.  Scott,  President.  */K 

all         The  Best  Company  for  Policy-holders. 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND   POLICY. 
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Current  Events. 


The  ■  issadoi  ■  he  State 

agalnal     iiic   ipeech     of   Captain 
Coghlan. 

appointed  by  the  governor 
of  California  Si    ptaen   M.  Hoyt  in  the 

Senate. 

— "Lit .        S  ind,  the  negro  minister,  impli- 

cated by  Sam  Hose  in  the  killing  of  Cranford,  at 
,v      s  lj  nolied  i>>  a  mob. 

—President  McKinley  approves  the  proposition 


THIS  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU. 
Readei  iicbst  who  desire  Chambers's  Ency- 

:  which  is  nominal  should  read  the 

I  mem   on   the  second  page  of   the   cover   of   this 

tn  volumes,  attractively  hound  and 

the  price  of  the  set  is  <io.     1 1  desired  this  amount  may  be 

instalments,  particulars  of  which  plan   will   lie 

found  in  the  advertisement  referred  to. 


To  enjoy  fair  eyesight  the  rest  of  my  life,  is  one  of  the 
lost  comforting  thoughts  that  can  possibly  enter  my 


id  except  the  thought  of 
THE 
I  IDEAL 
SIGHT 


final  home  in  Heaven." 

BE.ECHER. 


!  The  Inestimable 
Blessing  or  Sight. 

AVOID  SPECTACLES  &EYEGLASSCS, 

HEADACHE  &  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

ILLUSTRATED   PAMPHLET 

OH  THE  EYE,  MAILED  FREE. 

THE  IDEAL  C0MPANY.239  BROADWAY, 

NEW       YORK.. 


8000BIGYGLES 

^^  Overstock  :  fllnstbe  closed  out. 
'9S  510DKLS  S9  to  $16. 
Shopworn  and  second 
hand  wheels,  eood  as 
new.  S3  to  SIO.  HEW 
'99  310DFI.SS1  1  to  $30. 
Great  factory  clearing  sale. 
We  ship  to  anyone  on  ap- 
proval and  trial  without  a 
cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 

by  helping  u»  advertise  our  superb  line  of  99  models.  We  give 
one  Rider  Agent  in  each  town  FREE  USE  of  sample  wheel  to 
introduce  them.  Write  at  once  for  our  special  offer. 
J.  Iff.  3IEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


MANY     FORTUNES    ARE     BEING    MADE 
BY    AMERICAN    INVESTORS   in 

IRubber  plantations 

Local  residence  is  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to.... 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

1  Broadway.  New  York  City 


ATD  PPTIQU  We  are  making;  and  selling  the 
*  best  Art  Tool  in  use.  Applies 
color  by  jet  of  air,  enabling  the 
artist  to  do  better  work  and  save 
time.  No  studio  complete  with- 
out it.  Circulars  free. 
Address  AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO. 
39  Nassau  St.,  Kockford,  111., 


ART  WORK.u.1 


S.  A 


To  Authors: 


We  Publish 


lk  every  <lay 


TENNYSON  NE  ELY,  Polisher,  u£#3*Mmek* 


Dnill  TRY  PAPER,  illnsfd,  20  pages. 
rUULI  n  I  .  ,  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10 cents.  Rumple  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  f  re^.    Poultry  AUvocute.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


When  in   Montreal  g^Tt 

the  «IEK\'S  HOTEL.     The  only  fire-proof  hotel  in 
the  city.    C.   <fc  .V,  Vallee.   Proprietors. 


STAMPED    STEEL    CEILINGS 

Mo«t  Durable  mill  Decorative.     Suitable  for  all  buildings. 
Numerous  designs.    Send  for  Catalogue. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  Street,  New  Yok. 


tin-  German-American   <;ii>i«>  from  Ems 
to  New  York. 

Rev,  Dr,  Parker,  in  a  sermon  at  London, 
attacks  the  Saltan  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

A  letter  from  Admiral  Kant/,  on  the  situa- 
tion In  Samoa  causes  a  Btii  among  Washington 
officials, 

Secretary  Long  reprimands  Captain  Cogh- 

Ian  lit'  the  Raleigh  for  ins  Union  League  club 
speech. 

A  dinner  In  honor  of  Senator  Frye,  of  Maine, 
is  given  by  New  York  business  men. 

The  Peace  Treaty  is  delivered  In  Paris  to  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  and  forwarded  to  Madrid. 

Thursday,  .  Ipril  S7. 

It  is  reported  from  Madrid  that  Aguinaldo  has 
announced  Ins  intention  to  hold  all  Spanish 
and  American  prisoners. 

—Reports  from  Samoa  up  to  April  18  show 
further  severe  fighting  between  the  rival  native 
factions. 

\  severe  tornado  destroys  parts  of  the  town 
of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  causing  a  number  of  deaths. 

Friday,  April  28. 
-  Filipino  agents  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  go 

to  Manila  and  ask  for  an  armistice  until  the  Fili- 
pino congress  can  act  in  the  matter  of  peace; 
General  Otis  declines  to  recognize  the  Filipino 
government. 

— The  crew  of  a  lightship  off  the  English  coast 
is  saved  by  means  of  wireless  telegraphy. 

It  is  reported  that  Germany  has  addressed  a 
note  of  protest  to  the  French  Government  re- 
garding the  Dreyfus  case. 

Saturday,  April 2Q. 

— The  second  conference  between  General  Otis 
and  the  Filipino  peace  envoys  takes  place  at 
Manila  ;  it  is  announced  that  amnesty  will  be  the 
only  concession  made  to  the  insurgents. 

—The  army  beef  court  of  inquiry  finishes  its 
work  and  adjourns. 

— Brigadier-General  Geo.  W.  Davis  is  appointed 
governor  of  Puerto  Rico  to  succeed  General 
Henry. 

— The  Treasury  transmits  warrants  for  the 
S20, 000,000  due  to  Spain  under  the  peace 
treaty. 

striking  miners  riot  and  destroy  consider- 
able property  at  Wardner,  Idaho. 

Sunday,  April  jo. 

— A     destructive      prairie    fire     and     tornado 

sweeps  over  Nebraska,  causing  great  damage  to 
property. 

—The  report  of  conditions  in  Cuba  shows  "the 
island's  trade  and  resources  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
state." 

— President  Krueger  announces  that  the  Trans- 
vaal has  become  the  leading  gold-producing 
country  of  the  world. 

— The  British  Government  offers  an  annual 
subsidy  of  SilOO.OOO  for  a  Pacific  cable. 


A  lamp  does  not  burn  very 
well,  and  eats  its  head  off 
in  chimneys,  unless  you  use 
the  chimney  made  for  it. 

Index  tells. 

Write  Macbeth  Pittsburgh  Pa 


j  <&M  a  Cbougbt 

to  the  need  and  the 
♦  quality  as  well. 


1$  J\  Simple  Tood 

and  is  easily  and  perfectly 
digestible.  Is  made  of 
the  WHOLEWHEAT  de- 
nuded of  the 
irritating  husk  ♦ 
particles, and  is  ♦ 
r^ich  in  Gluten.  ♦ 


If  your  grocer  docs  not 
keep  it,  send  11s  his 
name  and  your  order— 
'wo  w  ill  sot!  that  you  are 
supplied. 

Made  only  by  the 
FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO.,      L0CKP0RT,  N.  Y. 
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ICKERMAN'S  HP^sk'Q 
URABLE  UlwOlVO. 

This  one  in  Oak 

DELIVERED 
EAST  of  the 

nississiPPi 


33.^ 


^    Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  63. 

describing  and  illustrating  more  than  200  styles. 
(established  1868.) 
AHERICAN  DESK  &  STOOL  CO., 
Howard  and  Crosby  Sts . ,  NEW  YORK. 


INGERSOLL  GAS  LAMP.   $2.50 


This  New  Acetylene  Gas  Lamp  Is  the  Best  and 
Latest  ol  its  ClaBS.     Shows  a  White  Li(;ht  equal 
to  Klectririty,  of  Great  Volume,  300 
luntes  Carbide;  Sold   Every- 
where and  by  us  at  20c.  per  lb.     No 
Oil.  No  Smoke  f  The  only  Lamp  now 
Selling.  Will  Never  Blow  or  Jar  Out  and 
Lights  the  Whole  Koad  for  Kods  Ahead; 
Fits  any  Part  of  Wheel:  Detaches  In- 
ntly  ,  LIGHTEST,  17  Oz. ;  SMALL- 
EST,   7  In.  High  ;  PRETTI- 
EST—see  cut.    All  Nickel,  No 
Solder;  Our  Price  Saves  You 
Nearly  One-Hair.     Sent   Pre- 
paid by  Kxpress  on  Receipt  of 
C.O.D.  ifBOC.'s  Sent  with  Order. 
oKue  FREE.      R.  H.  INGERSOLL 
BHO.,  Dept.  17    67CortlandtSt.,  N.Y.C. 


Individual  Communion 


SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO., 
Box   £   Rochester,  N.  V. 


Painless, 
Harmless  and 
Successful 


Absorption  Treatment  by  Cataphoresis 

Applied  to  the  treatment  of  all  diseased  conditions  of  the 
EYE,      EAR,      NOSE,      AND     THROAT 

Write  for  full  particulars,  and  pamphlet  describing  all  diseased  conditions  of  these  parts.     A  home  treatment  can 
be  furnished.  ,»,...-,    „.  „.,    „  „ 

THE  GLEN  SANITARIUM,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


mm  soaps 


AND  PREMIUMS. -FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co..  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo   N   Y 
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Problem  376. 

By  Jan  I)>  iBRUSKY. 
(From  the  Manchester  il 


B  -Seven  Pil 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

A    numb-  lolvers  never   try    anything 

hauler  than  a  two-mover.  This  three-mover  is 
not  as  difficult  as  some   two-ers  -when  you  get  it. 

Problem  377. 

Hv  Max  J.  MEYER. 

Three-mover,  New  York  Sun  Ptoblem- 
Tourney . 
Black  — Six  Pieces. 


White     Seven   Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  !!:• 

Solution  of    Problems. 

No    365. 

e  Q  on  K  R  .,.) 
Q     1  R— R  7l  mate 


K— Kt  K     ! 
R     k  7.  ill 

Q  x  Q  Kt 


K     K  6,  mate 

3. 

K      I 



K    Boi  Q  ••  R    K  x  Kt 

■  '  !  1  "ni  M   W    H    Cnivi 
Virginia  ,  H.  W    Bai  1  .1.  W. 

Bieber. 

M     W    H  ; 

1       W.     I',    ;     '•  h  .  II' 


,  "A  very  fair  problem  for  an  amateur"— 
C.  D.  S.,  "Of  rare  beauty  and  great  merit"— 
J.  G.  L. 

No 
(Place  White  P  011  Q  3.) 
Key-move,  R     M  4. 

Soluti.  I    fr.'t.:    M    W    H  ,    H.  V. 

W.  K .,  i  S„  W.  W., 

K.  M.  Campbell,  Cameron,  Tex.;  C.  K.  0 
MoundsviDe,  W.  Va.;  A  Knight,  Bastrop,  Tex.; 
risen,  Winnipeg,  Man  ;  the  Rev.  II.  W. 
.,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  Lucius  Waterman, 
Tilton,  N  H.J  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Auburndale, 
Mass.;  E  M  le,  Pa  ;  Dr.    T.    M. 

Muellei,     Lawrencebnrg,    Ind. ;    T.    R.     D 
Ashville,  N.  C;  W.  H.  Philbin,  Archbald,  Pa.;  M. 
ter,  Mass 

Comments  :  "A  c  ban  M.  W. 

II.;  "The  prettiest  ill  istration  of  this  old  idea 
that  I've  ev<r  seen"  11  W  B.j  "Of  rare  beauty 
and  purity  "  I.W.  B.;  "Fairly  good"  C.  F  P.; 
"A  well-defined  case  of  Chess-paralysis"  F.S.F  ; 
"Pure  and  prettv  "  J.  (,.  I.;  "Very  simple"—  R. 
M    C;  "A  fine  problem"— C.  R.  O. 


No.  370. 


K  x  Kt 


Q     K  8  ch  B- 

K    B  ,  (mi 

B-B  2,  ch  Q 

Kx  Kt 


of  K  K  6.) 
K  ;.  mate 

mate 


P.  x  K  P 


K  x  P  (must  i 


on  received  from  M.  W.   H.,   II  W    B.,  I.W- 
B.,  C.  F.   P.,  F.  S.  !■'.,  C.  1)    S  .  J,  G    I.  .  R    M    C, 
C.  K    0.,  W.  W  ,  A  K. 
Comments:  "Sufficiently  difficult  and  very  tine" 
M.  W.  H.;  "A  superb  composition"     H.    W.    B  , 
"An  excellent   combination,  with  a  deftly-hidden 
key"    I.  W.  B.j  "One  of  the  very  best  "    I 
"The   variations   are   discoi  ts    resolved    into  ac- 
cords"   P.  S    F.;  "Very  1  f.  G.  L.j  "Un- 
difflcult  "    C     k    <  >  ,  'tea  de- 
light ;       not     one     COtnmi                         ■'■:■"     W        W.; 

"  Wort  ii  v  of  the  fin  \    k. 

I.  W.   B.   font  S     !•'.  solved 

368. 

An  American  Chess-Association. 

Tin-  CheBS-Associ  1  ites  was 

ed    in   New  York   City,  on   Monde 
24.    Otli  ■  ollows:  Pr< 

I udgi     I     \l' m  '•    '  ' '         ;:  :    first  vic< 

I.    Rice,    New    York  :    second  vice-presi- 

p   Johnston,  Chi  inrer,  Walter 

i.H  Wall 

•  ..ii      1  Mrecl ors,  J.  L  on,  Pil  ts- 

;  S     H. 
Chadwick,   Mi  ooklyn  ;     '  ■ 
[owe  ;  (     1 1     I  York ;  Ju 

Connell,    New      1   Ii 
prominent    ( 


The  Boy  Chess  Expert. 
W    EC    Napi 

I.  Lee, 
■ 

the  boy 

won  111    • 

It  liful  an 
v     was 

•n.    Mr. 


Lasker  in  Moscow. 

The  Champion  wrought  wonders  :i,  l.s  recent 
play  with  the  Btrongeat  players  of  the  Moscow 
Chess  Club.     His  simultaneous  scores  were  . 

Lasker,  i a ;  adversaries,  1  ,  drawi 
Lasker,   .-8  ;  ad\  I 
Laskei ,  31 ;  advi 
The  champion  a  ■  simultaneous  blind- 

fold games.     In  all  he  won  1  ,  and 

3  were  unfinished. 
Only  9  lost  out  <'!  i>..'  games.    Tl 

Pillsbury's  Estimate  of  Blackburne. 

Api  ackburne's  victory  :ti  the  Inter- 

ble-Match,  while  Pillsbury  w.is  in  the 
his  late  visit  a  young   iady 
marked  to  him  in  our  heat  Mr,  Pills- 

burj  .  kburne  in  the  coming 

'No,"  replied  the  American  mas- 
ter, "nobody  cm  he  sure  of  beating  Blackburne. 
While,  owing  t"  advancing  years  arid,  in  b* 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  he  lias  not  taken  good 
care  of  his  health,  Blackburne  can  not  stand  the 
strain  of  a  protracted  tournament  or  even  a  long 
s  of  match-games  against  a  master  player,  at 
the  same  time  in  a  sin^ie  game  such  as  that  in  the 
coming  cable-contest  he  is  likely  to  beat  any 
player  in  the  world."— Ainu  Orleans  Tinws-Doi.o- 
Crat, 

A  Game  Worth  Studying. 
From  Wiener  Schackxeitu 
French  Del 


1111 

K  A  K 

i|  111 

1  K  VKI  K  \ . 

/1NKI  . 

/INKl  . 

White. 

Biat  *. 

White. 

teh. 

,  1'     K  4 

P     K  j 

•1  P 

Kt 

2jy.    k- 

Kt   \  k: 

1  P     Q  4 
Kt  i.i  B  j 

P     Q  1 

K      Kt  s 

Kt     K 

K      K 

■m  Q  -  B  4 

5  K  Pa  P 

KPxP 

K  4 
26  P-Ki   j 

Q  R     K  Ktaq 

6  P  x  P 

Il    x    P 

Castles 

.--  K     Kt 

K     Ki  j 

Kt     M  j 

28  K-K  R  sq 

29  Ii— B  2        P     B  1 

...  p    1 '  kt  4  (j    i'  . 
u  Q— Q  4  ch  K     B  sq 

...  ii     B 
kt  3 

(4   P  x   P. 
15  '.»  x   R 


*    P 

.-  kt     K  3 


li  x  K  Kt  p: 

i^i  \  M 

1,1     K  7  ih 


9  B-K  Kt  5  B     k   , 

B  Q  Ki  5  P     Q  R  3 
u  B     Q  R  4  O     k  .1 
13  B  x  K  kt  P  x  M 

Kl         QR-K  sq 
iiKt-KR/K     R  sq 
B     K  2 

16  Q  R-Qsq  Kt     K  4 

17  Q     B  4        K     K  Kt  sq 

is     k     ;      Kt        Kt   J 

,9  ...     Q  ,        B  x  PI 
20  Kt  x  P       B     k 

We  have   not  given  the  Notes,  as    we  Jcmv 
to  give   us  your    views     of   the    game.     Point   out 
what   seems   to  you  to  be  White's  weak    mi 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  the  1 
of  experts ;  but  an  amateur  should  undertake  to 
Study  a  game  for  himself,  and  as  he  becomes  able 
to  discover  weak  moves,  or  where  stronger  moves 
might  have  been  made,  he  will  begin  to  improve 
in  his  play.     Very  many   book-pla vers-  those  who 
rely  on  the  methods  1  ^o   astray  when 

they  gel  to  actual  play  over  the  board.  Make  your 
comment'.  as  In  ief  as  possible,  so  that  we  can  pub- 
lish all  that   v. 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 
•ii(.  tME  OF    1  HI    Fin  ILS 
Petri  IT's  Defense 


Fail  H 

P     k   1 
ki     KBi 


Manhattan, 

k.111 

t  P      k  ., 
■    ki    K    l:    ; 
kl   x   P 

,  ki   k  B  1  Kt  x'P 

r    ...  1 

Ki 

ki     Q  B  3 

R     k  sq     B     K  Kt  j 

B  4 

10  H     K  1:  i   Castles 

11  B     K    •       B  v  ki  (hi 


S,     RXV, 

III  l<  Ml  01    k. 


White. 
13  B  x  B 

13  Bi  I; 

iS  Kl 

17  P      k  K    ) 

kt  J 

I    kl 

k  p 
Q 

I 

13  R     k 


...  \  B 

!  8] 

R  k  1 
ki  k 
B  P  x  1 

R      I. 
k  R      I 
P     k    I 


.  1  Q  k   k  m]  I-: 


...  p  seems  unnei  1 

Por  in  si  e.ol  of  key-move.  M  x  K 1    P  x  M  ;  10  K  x  P. 

P.  x  Kt  ;   1  .  Q  ■.  B,  and  Wn  I  nunc. 

.hi  At  this  juncture,  Black  ha  ergame, 

1  qualize    m 

Probably,  his  besi    move  is   p    Q  A, 

■  ■     Q  B     K  sq  is  plainly  In 
is  blunder,  hardly  to  •  ■ 

for  in  a  ( 1       K— R  sq  is  1  lie 

1  iv;ht  ino\  e,    Prom  this  on  Black  played  I 
01  Not  forced  to  resign  by  any  mi 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


IN  our  issue  of  April  22  we  quoted  from  a  usually  accurate  Philadelphia 
paper  an  address  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Chinese  minister 
to  this  country  before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  in  Philadelphia.  It  now  appears  that  our  contemporary  confused 
an  address  by  Frederick  Wells  Williams,  of  Yale  University,  with  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Chinese  minister,  so  that  the  latter  was  represented 
as  making  some  remarks  reflecting  upon  Russia.  The  part  relating  to 
Russia,  which  we  quoted,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Williams. 


REPORT   OF  ARMY    BEEF  COMMISSION. 

THE  findings  of  the  military  court  appointed  to  investigate 
the  charges  made  by  Major-General  Miles,  commanding 
the  army,  to  the  effect  that  the  beef  supplied  to  the  troops  during 
the  recent  war  was  unfit  for  use.  was  made  public  Sunday,  May 
7.  by  order  of  the  President,  who  approved  the  report.  The 
court  finds  that  the  refrigerated  beef  were  not  treated  with  chemi- 
cals, or  "embalmed,"  as  General  Miles  charged;  but  finds  that 
the  "canned  roast  beef  "  was  not  suitable  for  a  continuous  ration, 
ought  not  to  be  used  oftener  than  one  day  in  five,  and  should 
be  cooked  before  using ;  that  very  little  beef  was  spoiled,  and 
that  the  spoiling  of  that  was  due  to  the  tropical  climate  more 
than  to  any  other  cause ;  and  that  the  illness  of  the  troops  was 
due  to  the  climate,  exposure,  malarial  influences,  bad  water,  and 
similar  causes,  but  not  to  the  beef.  The  court  finds  that  the  beef 
was  not  thoroughly  inspected,  but  also  that  there  was  no  law  com- 
pelling a  thorough  inspection. 

The  court  criticizes  General  Miles,  finding  that  he  had  no  suffi- 
cient justification  for  alleging  that  the  refrigerated  beef  was  em- 
balmed or  was  unfit  for  issue  to  the  troops.  It  also  finds  that  he 
erred  in  that,  having  belief  or  knowledge,  as  claimed,  that  the 
food  was  unfit,  that  it  caused  sickness  and  distress,  that  some  of  it 
was  supplied  under  the  pretense  of  experiment,  and  that  other  beef 
was  embalmed,  he  did  not  immediately  report  such  knowledge  or 
belief  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  end  that  a  proper  remedy 
might  be  promptly  applied.     The  court  finds  that  he  made  no 


official  complaint  until  December  21,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
War  Investigating  Commission.  The  court  criticizes  General 
Shafter  for  not  responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  Swift  Company's 
agent  at  Santiago  to  have  a  shore  refrigerator  landed  July  27. 
The  refrigerator  was  not  landed  until  September  21.  Commis- 
sary-General Eagan  is  severely  criticized  for  buying  the  enormous 
amount  of  7,000,000  pounds  of  canned  roast  beef,  which  had  not 
been  sanctioned  as  a  field  ration,  and  whose  value  was  untried 
and  unknown.  The  court  characterizes  his  action  as  "a  colossal 
error,  for  which  there  is  no  palliation."  Failure  to  provide  cook- 
ing facilities  on  the  transports  ;  failure  to  transport  the  refriger- 
ated beef  properly,  and  to  provide  wagons,  clean  and  protected 
from  the  sun  ;  and  failure  of  the  general  officers  to  report  promptly 
on  the  unfitness  of  the  food  during  the  field  operations  in  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico,  are  also  criticized.  It  could  not  possibly  have 
been  foreseen,  the  court  finds,  that  native  beef  would  have  been 
available  in  Puerto  Rico,  for  if  the  American  landing  had  been 
opposed,  as  was  expected,  the  Spanish  would  have  driven  the  cat- 
tle inland  or  destroyed  them. 

The  report  concludes  with  the  opinion  that  its  criticisms  meet 
the  requirements  of  discipline,  and  recommends  that  no  further 
proceedings  against  the  officers  criticized  be  taken. 

General  Miles,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  report,  said  that 
he  had  read  it,  but  would  express  no  opinion. 

Principal  Accuser  the  Chief  Convict. — "It  will  be  read  with 
profound  satisfaction  by  all  except  those  who  have  sympathized 
with  the  major-general  commanding  the  army  in  his  unsoldierly 
attempt  to  bring  professional  discredit  on  the  service  and  political 
infamy  on  the  Administration.  Those  who  have  joined  him,  from 
one  motive  or  another,  in  this  unexampled  enterprise  will  have  to 
content  themselves  with  their  proportionate  share  of  the  resulting 
mortification  and  the  disgrace. 

"General  Miles  and  his  witnesses  failed  absolutely  to  sustain 
his  loudly  and  maliciously  proclaimed  charge  concerning  the  so- 
called  embalmed  beef.  The  court  declares  that  the  major-general 
commanding  the  army  had  no  justification  for  those  charges. 

"In  regard  to  the  canned  roast  beef,  the  voluminous  testimony 
which  General  Miles  offered  is  thrown  out  of  court  except  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  minor  question  of  the  expediency  of  using  that 
form  of  food  on  transports,  or  extensively  and  continuously  as  a 
field  ration.  No  other  charge  of  General  Miles  about  the  canned 
beef  is  sustained.  No  fraud  has  been  shown  by  him  and  his  wit- 
nesses. 

"The  animus  of  the  whole  disgraceful  business  on  his  part  is 
exhibited  in  the  court's  condemnation  of  General  Miles — a  con- 
demnation which  is  not  the  less  severe  on  account  of  the  moderate 
language  in  which  it  is  expressed — for  his  failure  to  report  imme- 
diately what  he  knew  or  believed  concerning  the  unfitness  of  the 
beef.  Having,  or  claiming  to  have,  knowledge  that  the  food  of 
the  soldiers  was  unsuitable,  it  was  his  duty  to  take  instantly  the 
most  effective  measures  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  remedy  the 
evils,  if  any  existed. 

"This  General  Miles  did  not  do.  He  embalmed  his  facts,  or 
supposed  facts,  for  political  use  later  on,  and  employed  them, 
when  he  thought  the  time  had  come,  as  weapons  of  personal  spite 
or  ambition. 

"That  is  why  the  principal  accuser  comes  out  of  this  remarkable 
trial  as  the  chief  convict. 

"The  inquiry  ends  in  humiliation  for  the  major-general  com- 
manding the  army  ;  humiliation  as  bitter  as  it  is  deserved. " — The 
Sun  (Rep.),  New   York.  ' 

Shameful,  Disgraceful,  Cowardly. — "It  is  a  very  shameful  re- 
port, an  indecent  and  disgraceful  report.     In  some  respects,  also, 
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a  cowardly  report.     «.t  is  altogether  illogical  to  let  Miles  ofl 

r  rinding  that  his  serious  public  charges  about  the  re- 
frigerated beef  were  unsustamed.  If  he  made  up  his  storu 
of  whole  cloth  he  must  have  been  actuated  by  an  ignoble  motive, 
and  the  acts  of  falsehood  and  deception  to  which  that  motive 
prompted  him  were  s()  flagrant  and  disgraceful  that  a  court  hon- 
estly seeking  the  truth  and  having  the  courage  of  its  honesty 
would  never  have  contented  itself  with  the  miserable  recom- 
mendation that  nothing  further  be  done  about  the  matter.  Why 
did  not  this  court  of  inquiry  report  that  Miles  ought  to  be  court- 
martialed?  That  recommendation  is  the  natural,  the  inevitable, 
corollary  of  its  findings.  It  did  not  make  it  because,  to  put  it 
plainly,  it  was  not  actuated  by  the  high  and  honorable  spirit  of  a 
purely  military  court,  but  permitted  itself  to  be  controlled,  both 
in  its  manner  of  taking  testimony  and  in  drawing  up  its  report, 
by  political  and  personal  considerations  of  a  grossly  improper  and 
unworthy  nature.  It  plainly  felt  that  its  primary  duty  was  to 
shield  Alger  and  within  the  limits  oi  prudence  to  gratify  his  spite 
against  Miles. 

"The  court  was  simply  compelled  to  find  that  the  charges  that 
the  canned  fresh  beef  was  unfit  for  an  army  ration  were  sustained. 
It  would  not  do  to  sustain  Miles's  charges  that  the  refrigerated 
beef  was  embalmed,  and  in  carrying  out  its  determination  to  find 
those  charges  unsustained  the  court  has  the  hardihood  to  find,  in 
effect,  that  Dr.  Daly  and  the  many  other  witnesses  who  testified 
that  the  beef  had  been  treated  with  chemicals  must  have  lied  be- 
cause a  good  many  other  witnesses  said  nothing  about  chemicals. 
By  this  desperate  expedient  the  court  is  able  to  report  that  this 
charge  is  not  substantiated  ;  and  then  it  proceeds  to  censure  the 
general  commanding  the  army  for  not  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  facts  which  it  solemnly  declares  did  not  exist." — The 
Times  {De»i.).  New  York. 

The  Public  the  Final  Court. — "  Whether  this  criticism  or  cen- 
sure of  General  Miles  be  just  under  the  circumstances,  or  whether 
any  of  the  findings  of  the  court  be  sustained  by  the  published  tes- 
timony, the  case  must  now  be  remanded  to  the  great  jury  of  the 
public,  who  penetrate  the  motives  and  acts  of  public  men  ofttimes 
with  inerrant  sagacity,  and  assign  praise  and  censure  with  the 
good  judgment  which  is  vindicated  by  time  and  more  light. 
There  were  suffering  and  'neglect  '  in  the  American  army  during 
the  operations  in  the  Spanish  islands.  It  is  surprising  and  re- 
grettable that  one  of  the  generals,  who  took  the  unpleasant  initia- 
tive and  concealed  nothing  in  calling  the  country's  attention  to 
the  conditions  complained  of,  should  receive  the  crown  of  cen- 
sure, while  those  really  responsible  for  a  lamentable  situation  are 


unnamed.  The  mind  of  the  country  is  quite  capable  of  arriving 
at  a  correct  judgment  in  these  matters,  and  to  that  tribunal  the 
i  before  the  board  will  now  be  appealed.  Without  imputing 
infallibility  to  General  Miles,  it  is  firmly  believed  that  his  only 
motive  in  his  frank  statement  of  his  belief  as  to  the  army  rations 
was  a  humane  and  patriotic  motive,  and  was  intended  solely  for 
the  good  of  the  service  which  he  has  helped  to  make  illustrious. 
The  finding  will  not  displace  him  in  the  popular  affection  and 
respect.  If  it  have  any  effect  at  all  in  this  respect  i:  will  be  that 
of  enhancing  his  popularity  as  a  soldier  and  a  friend  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army." — Public  Ledger  [2nd.),  Philadelphia. 


UHCLI  DIOT. 

17HCLE  8am      "Well,  i  ."s<-  the  thing  and  t;ik>-  it  awav.     It  may  )>••  <>.  K 
but  the  whiffs  I  have  had  have  been  vitv  nnsavtv  " 

—  The  Journal  <  Rep.  I,  Minneapolis. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    FREDERICK    FUNSTON. 

GKXKRAL    OTIS  sent  the  following  cablegram  to  Washing- 
ton from  Manila  on  Monday.  May  l  : 

"MacArthur  strongly  recommends  Colonel  Punston's  appointment  as 
brigadier-general  for  signal  skill  and  gallantry  crossing  Rio  Grande  River 
and  most  gallant  services  since  commencement  of  war.  I  urge  appoint- 
ment ;  Funston  able  as  leader  of  men,  and  has  earned  recognition." 

The  President  acted  upon  this  recommendation  at  once,  and 
made  Colonel  Funston  a  brigadier-general.  General  Funston 's 
dashing  courage, 
displayed  on  every 
occasion  where  cour- 
age  was  required 
since  the  fighting  in 
the  Philippines  be- 
gan, has  made  him 
the  latest  military 
hero  of  the  day.  He 
was  first  brought 
into  prominence 
when  General  Mac- 
Arthur  asked  him 
how  long  he  could 
hold  a  certain  ex- 
posed position,  and 
he  replied:  "Till 
my  regiment  is 
mustered  out."  The 
three  occasions 
when  he  has  crossed 
rivers  under  a  heavy 

fire  with  a  few  men  BRIQADIER-GEHaRAL   FREDERICK    funston. 

and  routed  the  en- 
emy, however,  have  been  the  crowning  features  that  have  won 
him  his  place  in  the  people's  favor.  The  first  of  these  occasions 
was  during  the  Malolos  campaign,  when  Funston,  with  twenty 
men,  swam  a  swift  stream,  routed  the  natives,  and  was  the  first 
man  to  enter  Mari'.ao  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  column.  April 
25,  the  Americans  reached  another  stream,  whose  bridge  had  been 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Filipinos.  Funston  again  came  to  the 
rescue.  With  four  or  live  volunteer  companions  he  trawled  along 
the  wreck  of  the  bridge  amid  a  shower  of  happily  misdr 
bullets,  sprang  into  the  water  when  the  bridge  could  take  them 
no  farther,  swam  ashore  and,  with  a  yell  ami  a  few  shots,  cap 
tured  the  rebel  intrenchment-.  Two  days  later  came  another 
opportunity  and  another  teat  of'  gallantry.  Our  troops  had 
readied  the  supposedly  impassable  Rio  Grande,  or  Great  River, 
at  Bagbag,  where  the  natives  were  intrenched  in  force,  Funston 
and  his  men  tried  to  cross  at  night,  but  were  discovered,  so  they 
decided  to  cross  in  the  daytime.  Two  men  of  his  regiment,  who 
bore  the  names  White  and  Trcnibli  y,  swam  the  swift  current 
under  lire,  carrying  one  end  of  a  rope,  reached  the  opposite  shore 
unhurt,  and  made  the  rope  fas!.  Funston  and  his  men  had  mean- 
while rigged  up  a  raft,  and  on  it  several  companies  were  ferried 
and  captured  the  enemy's  works.      This  feat  completed  the 
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discouragement  o£  the   Filipinos  and  they  soon   began  overtures 
for  peace. 

Secretary    Long,   in  his   speech   at    the    Essex   Club   banquet   in 

Boston,  May  1.  compared  Horatius  with  Punston,  pointing  out 

that  Horatius  swam  the  Tiber  to  get  away  from  the  foe,  whereas 
Funston  swims  rivers  to  get  at  them. 

The  following  summary  of  the  principal  events  of  General 
Funston 's  career  is  gleaned  from  accounts  given  in  the  New  York 
Sun,   World*  and  Tribune: 

From  his  boyhood  days  Funston  has  been  a  fighter.  He  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  i860,  but  his  father.  E.  H.  Funston,  soon  moved 
to  Kansas,  where  he  became  a  Congressman  and  was  known  as 
.lorn"  Funston.  His  first  public  appearance  was  made  when 
he  was  about  sixteen,  at  a  political  meeting  at  Fort  Scott,  Kans., 
held  to  oppose  his  father's  candidacy.  After  all  the  speaking 
was  over  and  "Foghorn"  Funston  had  been  pretty  well  torn  to 
s,  the  boy  took  the  stage  and  began  telling  funny  stories 
about  his  father.  These  led  toother  and  more  favorable  remarks 
about  him,  the  howls  o(  the  opposition  subsided,  and  by  the  time 
the  young  fellow  finished,  it  was  a  Funston  audience. 

Soon  afterward  he  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  go  to 
West  Point.  His  father  had  at  his  disposal,  subject  to  competi- 
tive examination,  a  cadetship,  and  Fred,  after  filling  his  mind 
with  United  States  history,  and  practising  marksmanship  and 
sword-exercise  for  months,  went  into  the  examination,  confident 
of  success.  A  young  man  named  Charles  Crawford,  however, 
with  less  confidence  but  more  knowledge,  carried  off  the  honors 
and  the  appointment.  Crawford  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  21st 
Infantry  and  is  on  his. way  across  the  Pacific  to  Manila.  It  is 
possible  that  his  regiment  may  be  assigned  to  General  Funston's 
brigade. 

At  eighteen  Funston  entered  the  Kansas  State  University, 
where  he  was  a  classmate  of  William  Henry  White,  who  made 
himself  famous  during  the  last  Presidential  campaign  by  the  in- 
quiry, "  What's  the  matter  with  Kansas?"  White  led  the  wrong 
end  of  the  class  in  scholarship,  with  Funston  a  close  rival.  White 
tells  the  following  story  of  the  young  fellow's  college  days  : 

"  He  is  not  afraid  of  anything  that  can  walk.  Once  the  town's 
'bad  coon  '  tried  to  run  over  Funston.  The  darkey  weighed  pretty 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds  and  was  a  'scrapper'  with  a  razor 
record.  Funston  was  five  feet  three  and  weighed  about  ninety- 
five.  He  'bluffed  '  the  colored  brother  to  a  'standstill  '  and  went 
for  a  warrant,  and  marched  the  boss  bully  through  the  main  streets 
of  Lawrence  at  the  point  of  a  gun." 

Owing  to  difficulties  which  he  experienced  with  some  of  the 
text-books  he  didn't  graduate,  but  in  18S7  became  city  editor  of 
the  Fort  Smith  Tribune,  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  local  Democ- 
racy. A  few  days  before  the  election  the  editor-in-chief  went 
away,  leaving  the  paper  in  Funston's 
hands.  Funston  promptly  changed  it 
into  a  Republican  sheet,  whereupon 
the  citizens  of  the  town  burned  down 
the  office,  telegraphed  for  the  absent 
editor,  and  threatened  to  tar  and 
feather  Funston  if  he  did  not  leave 
the  place  at  once.  Funston  decided  to 
accept  neither  alternative,  and  walked 
around  calmly  until  the  town  became 
too  quiet  to  be  interesting  to  one  of 
his  disposition,  when  he  departed  in 
disgust. 

His  next  appearance  was  as  a  con- 
ductor on  the  Santa  Fe  road.  One 
day  a  cowboy  full  of  rum  became  ram- 
pageous in  his  car  and  lying  down 
on  his  back  in  the  aisle  began  to  shoot 
holes  in  the  ceiling.  The  little  con- 
ductor kicked  the  revolver  out  of  his 
hand,  yanked  him  along  the  aisle  and 
threw  him  off  the  back  platform.  The 
cowboy  got  up  and  hurled  a  piece  of 
ballast,  which  broke  an  end  window, 
then  started  and  ran  down  the  track, 
with  Funston  in  hot  pursuit,  flinging 
ballast  as  he  ran,  until  the  fugitive 
distanced   him.     By   the   time   he   got 


back  to  his  train,  sweating  and  breathless,  half  an  hour  had  been 
dropped  on  the  schedule.  The  superintendent  investigated  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  and  issued  an  order  that  conductors  should 
not  chase  cowboys  after  throwing  them  off  the  trains.  Whether 
because  oi  this  restriction  or  for  other  causes  the  young  man  soon 
left  the  railroad's  employ  and  cast  about  for  something  else  to 
do.  The  chance  came  in  a  government  scientific  expedition  to 
Dakota,  followed  by  one  to  Death  Valley,  in  Nevada  and  South- 
ern California,  where  the  temperature  ranges  above  900  Fahren- 
heit all  the  year  round.  After  coming  back  from  Death  Valley 
Funston  went  to  Alaska,  working  for  the  Government  collecting 
botanical  specimens.  After  fifteen  months  he  returned  home 
and  equipped  himself  for  another  expedition  which  to-day  is  a 
record -bleaker  for  all  Alaskan  travelers. 

After  many  adventures  he  reached  Rampart  House,  an  aban- 
doned trading  post  on  the  Porcupine  River.  There  he  and  a  mis- 
sionary started  to  spend  the  Arctic  winter.  The  monotony  of  the 
thing  palled  on  Funston,  and  with  a  single  Indian  he  started  for 
a  walk  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Funston  and  the  Indian  got  lost. 
One  day  they  came  across  a  party  of  Indians  going  to  a  whaling 
fleet  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Funston  and  his  Indian  joined  the 
party  and  came  up  to  the  fleet,  which  was  frozen  in  the  ice,  where 
he  told  the  news  of  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1802  and  of  the 
election  of  Cleveland.  He  started  back  to  Rampart  House  and 
got  there  just  as  the  morning  of  spring  was  dawning.  He  had 
made  a  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles  in  the  dead  night  of  an 
Arctic  winter.  Peary's  famous  journey  in  Greenland  was  only 
four  hundred  miles,  and  it  was  made  in  the  light  of  midsummer. 
Leaving  Rampart  House  he  went  down  the  Porcupine  River  and 
on  down  the  Yukon  to  its  mouth  alone  in  an  open  boat,  a  journey 
of  over  a  thousand  miles.  He  made  his  report,  quit  the  Govern- 
ment service,  and  went  to  Central  America,  where  he  tried  to  es- 
tablish a  coffee  plantation  and  failed. 

Then  he  appeared  in  the  Cuban  army,  where  he  served  under 
Garcia,  enlisting  as  a  private  and  coming  out  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  chief  of  artillery  in  the  division  of  the  army  led  by 
Garcia.  His  rank  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  American 
officer  in  the  Cuban  revolution. 

Soon  after  his  enlistment  Funston  became  second  in  command 
of  artillery  under  Osgood,  the  famous  Cornell  and  Princeton  foot- 
ball half-back.  He  made  a  record  for  bravery  at  Guimaro,  in 
October,  1896,  where  his  chief  was  killed,  and  he  took  command. 
At  the  head  of  his  artillerymen  and  with  a  dynamite  bomb  in  his 
hand  he  charged  the  Spanish  works,  in  the  assault  which  termi- 
nated in  their  surrender.  At  Bayamo  he  became  a  cavalry  officer 
temporarily,  because  there  was  more  for  cavalry  than  for  artillery 
to  do  there,  and  was  shot  three  times,  but  such  was  his  endurance 
and  physique  that  he  was  ready  for  more  fighting  in  a  short  time. 
At  Las  Tunas  he  managed  the  Cuban  dynamite  guns  which 
wrought  such  havoc  among  the  Spanish  troops,  and  was  again 
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wounded.  At  the  same  time  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell  upon 
him.  badly  injuring  his  hips.  Wounded  as  he  was  he  hobbled  to 
headquarters  on  learning  that  fifty  prisoners,  guerrillas  who 
fought  on  the  Spanish  side,  were  to  be  executed,  and  begged  for 
their  lives.     The  petition  was  refused. 

Enraged  at  the  barbarity  of  the  Cubans,  Funston  swore  that  he 
would  never  strike  another  blow  in  a  cause  that  permitted  such  an 
outrage,  and  thereupon  resigned  his  commission,  having  fought 
in  twenty-two  battles.  With  a  letter  from  General  Garcia  order- 
ing transportation  to  this,  country  for  him,  he  went  to  the  coast 
and  fell  in  with  a  number  of  Spaniards.  As  it  didn't  seem  advi- 
sable to  be  found  with  papers  signed  by  Garcia  upon  him,  Funston 
ate  the  letter.  It  gave  him  indigestion,  which  added  to  the 
malaria  and  the  effects  of  his  wounds,  left  him  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion when  he  landed  here,  the  Spaniards  having  treated  him  well 
and  put  him  aboard  a  ship.  For  three  weeks  he  was  in  a  hospital 
here  and  when  he  came  out  he  weighed  but  ninety  pounds. 

Shortly  after  he  had  recovered  his  normal  health  and  energy 
the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  and  he  offered  his  services.  An 
opportunity  was  given  him  to  go  on  General  Miles's  staff,  but  he 
chose  rather  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas, 
after  he  had  failed  of  recognition  in  his  project  to  raise  a  regiment 
of  rough  riders.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  that  his 
regiment  did  not  get  to  Cuba,  but  his  chance  came  later  when 
they  were  ordered  to  the  Philippines.  On  the  way  there  was  a 
long  wait  in  San  Francisco,  where  Colonel  Funston  met,  wooed, 
and  married  a  young  music  teacher,  all  in  two  weeks,  and  she 
accompanied  him  to  Manila,  eluding  the  Government's  order  that 
the  wives  of  the  soldiers  must  remain  in  this  country. 

The  newspapers  comment  on  General  Funston  as  follows  : 

"Greatness  in  Small  Packages." — "No wonder  the  Filipinos, 
beholding  the  peerless  valor  of  the  American  soldier,  have  real- 
ized the  vanity  of  their  struggle  and  sued  for  peace.  All  honor  to 
Colonel  Funston  !  He  is  'little. '  weighing  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds,  but  so  was  Napoleon  little.  He  is  'red-headed, '  but  so 
was  Cajsar.  Greatness  often  comes  in  small  packages,  and  the 
red  head  is  the  oriflamme  of  glorious  victory  in  the  Philippines." 
—  The  Herald  {/nd  ),  Baltimore. 

Privates  Are  Heroes,  Too.  — "And  while  it  is  true  that  the  offi- 
cers always  receive  the  credit,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
loyal  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  boys  who  filled  the  ranks 
deserve  their  portion  of  the  glory.  They  have  waded  rivers  to  their 
necks,  pushed  their  way  through  jungles,  and  fought  hidden  foes 
for  nearly  a  year.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  tempera- 
ture that  registered  from  oo°  to  94  in  the  shade.  That  number  of 
degrees  means  more  at  sea  level  in  a  tropical  climate  than  they 
mean  here.  They  mean  that  the  muggy,  steamy  atmosphere  is 
next  to  unbearable. 

"Too  much  can  not  be  said  for  the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines, 
whether  they  be  privates,  colonels,  or  generals.  They  are  all 
Americans,  and  this  explains  it  all." — The  Times  {hid.),  Denver. 

Danger  from  "Fool  Friends." — "We  wish  him  in  advance  a 
safe  deliverance  from  fool  friends,  fool  papers,  and  fool  politi- 
cians. By  all  accounts  he  is  the  most  dashing,  daredevil  little 
wonder  of  a  lighter  that  has  come  into  view  in  this  little  swanip- 
and-thicket  war  of  ours  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  his  State  are  in  the  mood  to  'kill  him  with  kindness,' 
and  they'll  have  plenty  of  outside  help.  The  longer  lus  return 
home  is  delayed  the  better." —  The  Courattt  {Rep.),  Hartford. 

Bears  a  Charmed  Life.  —  "He  is  the  greatest  daredevil  in  the 
army,  and  would  rather  fight  than  eat.  I  never  saw  a  man  who 
enjoyed  fighting  so  much.  lie  watched  every  chance  for  a  scrap 
and  never  missed  an  opportunity,  An  incident  at  Caloocan 
shows  his  daring  and  courage.  About  hall  a  company  of  Kansans 
were  out  on  the  skirmish  line,  when  they  came  on  a  large  body  of 
Filipinos.  They  sought  shelter  as  best  they  could,  and  sent  back 
a  man  to  warn  PunstOO.      He  asked   for  two  companies  to  gi 

to  their  aid,  and  I  gave  permission,  but  he  really  took  three 

they  all  went  upon  a  dead  run  with  Funston  in  the  lead, 

"  Pot  fifteen  minutes  they  ha  1  one  of  the  hottest  band-to-hand 
fights  in  the  war,  for  Funston  simply  charged  those  Filipinos  as 

tho  he  bad  a  regiment  behind  bim.  Funston  lost  eight  men,  but 
we  counted  thirty  dead  Filipinos  and  we  saw  them  carrying  off 
the  wounded  when  they  broke  and  lied.      Funston  had  "lie  of  these 


little  scraps  every  few  days,  and  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed 
life,  as  he  was  never  touched  by  a  bullet."  —  Brig. -Gen.  H.  (J. 
(.'tis.  Interview  at  Los  Angeles.  Cat. 

"What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas?" — "'What's  the  matter 
with  Kansas?'  This  celebrated  question  was  answered  so  fully 
and  clearly  by  a  Kansas  editor  during  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  consider  it  further.  But  Kansas,  by  her  accredited  rep- 
resentatives on  the  fighting  line,  has  recently  been  doing  things 
in  the  Philippines  that  make  a  revision  of  the  Kansan  editor's 
answer  necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  date. 

"Contemplating  the  deeds  of  Colonel  Funston  and  his  men  of 
the  Twentieth  Kansas,  who  swim  rivers  under  fire  when  they 
can't  otherwise  get  at  the  enemy  quickly  enough  to  suit  them,  we 
perceive  that  the  Kansan,  tho  apt  to  be  a  'poor  benighted  heathen  ' 
in  things  politico-economical,  is  a  'first-class  fightin'  man.'" — 
'The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  {Rep.),  Rochester. 

"Teddy's  Spurs  in  Danger." — "  Now  that  Governor  Roosevelt 
has  temporarily  cut  loose  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  and  donned 
the  habiliments  of  a  soldier  of  peace,  there  are  strange  rumors 
afloat  that  a  new  star  has  arisen  in  the  field  of  reckless  intrepidity, 
dashing  martial  courage,  and  unquenchable  thirst  for  glory  in  the 
tented  field. 

"It  is  Funston  now — Col.  Fred  Funston,  of  Kansas — who  swims 
a  river  before  breakfast,  with  his  rifle  in  his  teeth,  and  paves  the 
way  for  another  fearful  onslaught  on  the  Filipinos  by  American 
sharpshooters.  Not  once  but  thrice  does  Funston  mock  the  gall- 
ing fire  of  Aguinaldo's  expert  marksmen  and  swim  to  glory  dur- 
ing the  recent  advances  on  the  rapidly  changing  rebel  headquar- 
ters. With  an  American  flag  in  his  cartridge  belt  and  his  clothes 
on  the  receding  shore,  it  is  Funston  who  appals  the  enemy  by  the 
sheer  recklessness  of  his  courage  and  sends  them  scattering  to  the 
bush,  where 
they  can  take 
more  leisurely 
aim. 

"Does  the 
American  com- 
mander call 
for  volunteers 
to  scale  a  burn- 
ing bridge  and 
plant  the  Am- 
erican colors  on 
the  distant 
bank?  It  is 
Funston  w  h  o 
is  already  half- 
way  across 
without  the 
formality  of 
vol  u  n  teering. 
Has  one  of 
Agu  inal  do's 
twenty- od d 
capitals  been 
c  a  p  t  u  red  and 
a  11  advance 
guard  for  the 
forces  of  occu- 
pation is  re- 
quired to  brave 
the  skulking 

s  h  a  r  pshootei  s 

and  plant  the 
Stars  a n  d 
Stripes    In    the 

public    square2 

It  is  Funston 
w  h  0  dashes 
thro  u  g  h  the 
ranks  of  start- 
led natives  with 

a  defiant  yell, 
followed  by  Ins 
badly  winded 
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1  111    DUKI    Dl    \fU  I  IS, 

The  New  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  States. 
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company.  It  is  Funston  himself  who  runs  up  the  starry  em- 
blem on  the  deserted  palace  and  waits  for  the  band  to  come  up. 
"Funston's  opportunities,  like  Roosevelt's,  are  thick  as  the 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa.  because  he  is  always  at  the  front.  The 
Philippine  campaign  will  probably  be  much  longer  drawn  out 
than  the  one  in  Santiago  province,  so  the  Funston  star  is  but 
rising.  May  it  never  set  until  the  Kansas  hero  becomes  tired  of 
mere  glory  and  concludes  it  is  time  to  run  for  President." — The 
Chronicle  (Don.).  Chicago. 

A  Kansas  View  of  Funston. — "One  of  the  finest  characteris- 
tics of  heroes  is  modesty,  and  it  was  a  striking  proof  of  this  quality 
in  Col.  Frederick  Funston  that  when  first  asked  by  Governor 
Leedy  it  he  would  take  command  of  the  First  Kansas  regiment 
he  hesitated  to  accept  and  stated  to  some  of  his  friends  that  he 
questioned  his  ability  to  take  raw  recruits  and  make  a  fighting 
regiment  of  them.  What  he  succeeded  in  doing  with  the  magnifi- 
cent raw  material  of  the  Kansas  Twentieth  is  now  history. 

"The  announcement  from  Washington  that  the  President  will 
give  Colonel  Funston  a  brigadier's  commission  for  his  extraordi- 
nary services  in  the  Philippine  campaign  will  be  gratifying  to  the 
country,  for  not  only  Kansas  but  the  entire  Union  claims  the  bril- 
liant young  colonel,  and  as  the  recognized  hero  of  the  Philippine 
campaign  he  is  a  national  and  not  a  state  character. 

"  What  Ney  was  to  Napoleon  Funston  has  been  to  Otis.  He 
has  been  a  shining  mark  for  Filipino  sharpshooters  in  every  en- 
gagement. His  leadership,  fiery  enthusiasm,  and  magnetism 
have  made  his  regiment  the  flower  of  Otis's  army.  But  his  chief 
service  in  the  campaign  from  first  to  last  has  been  his  remarkable 
readiness  in  every  critical  moment.  Colonel  Funston  has  called 
for  volunteers  and  has  volunteered  himself  more  often  for  extra- 
hazardous service  in  the  campaign  than  any  commanding  officer 
in  American  military  annals.  We  believe  that  his  continual  par- 
ticipation in  these  risks,  usually  restricted  to  privates  or  non- 
commissioned officers,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  records  of  war. 

"  Kansas  will  be  specially  gratified  at  the  honor  paid  to  Colonel 
Funston  by  Major-General  Otis  in  yesterday's  despatch,  for  it 
places  the  official  seal  on  the  record  he  has  made  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  brilliant  campaign  to  the  end.  Persons  who  have  set 
Funston  down  as  a  daredevil  will  be  undeceived  by  General 
Otis's  despatch  to  the  President.  The  commanding  general  at- 
tributes the  success  of  his  campaign  largely  not  to  the  special 
heroism  of  Funston,  but  to  his 'skill  and  determination.'  This 
tribute  to  the  Kansas  colonel  means  that  he  keeps  his  head  and  is 
quick  to  see  a  possible  advantage  and  to  seize  every  military  op- 
portunity. This  is  the  secret  of  Funston's  many  calls  for  volun- 
teers for  special  services. 

"When  the  Twentieth  Kansas  with  its  brilliant  colonel  at  its 
head  returns  from  its  triumphs  at  the  front,  the  State  should  meet 
it  at  Topeka  and  give  the  boys  such  a  reception  as  their  record 
warrants.  They  have  gained  imperishable  laurels  and  have  been 
an  honor  to  the  State  and  nation  and  no  rewards  the  people  of 
Kansas  can  give  them  will  do  justice  to  their  deserts." — The 
Capital  {Rep.),  Topeka. 


ANTI-IMPERIALISTIC     PAMPHLETS 
FROM    THE    MAILS. 


BARRED 


QOSTMASTER-GENERAL    SMITH    sent   an   order   to   the 


r 


postmaster  at  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday,  May  2,  directing 


him  to  take  out  of  the  mails  for  Manila  all  copies  of  three  pam- 
phlets written  by  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  vice-president  of 
the  Anti-imperialistic  League.  The  three  Atkinson  pamphlets 
are  two  compilations  under  the  titles,  "The  Cost  of  a  National 
Crime"  and  "The  Hell  of  War  and  Its  Penalties,"  in  one  docu- 
ment, and  "Criminal  Aggression  :  by  Whom  Committed?"  in  the 
second.  These  pamphlets  are  arguments  against  the  policy  of 
territorial  expansion,  and  against  war.  All  three  have  been  pre- 
sented in  Senate  debates,  and  hence  have  been  printed  in  The 
Congressional  Record.  They  are  excluded  from  the  Manila 
mails  on  the  ground  that  they  would  tend  to  produce  dissatisfac- 
tion and  insubordination  among  the  American  troops  there,  en- 
courage the  natives  who  are  in  rebellion,  and  deter  the  neutral 
Filipinos  from   espousing   the  American   cause.     Mr.   Atkinson 


mailed  his  pamphlets  on  April  24  and  25  to  Admiral  Dewey, 
President  Schurman,  Professor  Worcester,  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis,  Gen- 
eral Law  ton,  General  Miller,  and  J.  P.  Bass,  correspondent  of 
Harper's  Weekly.  Nothing  was  mailed  to  private  soldiers.  Mr. 
Atkinson  wrote  to  Secretaries  Alger  and  Gage,  however,  to  get 
lists  of  the  soldiers  at  Manila,  in  order  that  he  might  send  copies 
of  his  pamphlets  to  them.  He  hoped,  also,  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view, to  have  his  plan  presented  and  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet.  This  was  done,  but  with  the  result  that  the  Post- 
master-General issued  the  order  denying  the  use  of  the  trans- 


EDWAKD   ATKINSON. 

Pacific  mails  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  pamphlets.  The  postmaster  at 
San  Francisco  intercepted  several  of  the  pamphlets  addressed  to 
Admiral  Dewey  and  the  others  named  above,  on  Wedrfesday, 
May  3. 

Mr.  Tyner,  assistant  attorney-general  for  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, sent  an  order  to  the  employees  in  the  document-room  at 
Washington,  Thursday,  May  4,  not  to  fill  orders  for  the  Senate 
documents  containing  Mr.  Atkinson's  pamphlets,  saying  that  their 
transmission  through  the  domestic  mails  had  also  been  forbidden. 
One  member  of  Congress  had  ordered  12,000  copies,  and  other 
members  had  given  large  orders. 

Many  if  not  most  of  the  papers  approve  of  the  Administration's 
course,  some  of  the  anti-expansion  press  not  making  objections. 
The  more  radical  anti -expansion  papers,  however,  see  in  it  "the 
mailed  hand  of  the  rule  of  blood  and  iron  being  gradually  dis- 
closed," as  the  Springfield  Republican  expresses  it,  "which  will 
next  fall  heavily  upon  freedom  of  speech  within  the  old  borders 
of  the  United  States."  Many  papers  consider  Mr.  Atkinson's 
influence  too  small  for  such  serious  treatment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

When  an  interviewer  asked  Mr.  Atkinson  if  his  purposed  dis- 
tribution of  his  pamphlets  among  the  soldiers  at  Manila  might  not 
produce  insubordination,  he  replied  : 

"Yes;  the  kind  of  insubordination  which  I  hope,  with  Tolstoy, 
will  ere  long  pervade  al  armies,  to  the  end  that  crimina  aggres- 
sion may  be  made  impossible  by  the  refusal  of  soldiers  who  think 
for  tnemselves  to  carry  out  orders  which  are  as  abhorrent  to  them 
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as  they  are  inconsistent  with  any  moral,  economic,  or  political 

principle." 

The  Postmaster-General,  in  an  interview  reported  in  the 
York  Sun, 

"  What  would  be  thought  of  a  government  too  weak  or  too  im- 
potent to  protect  itself  against  the  attacks  of  persons  like  Atkin- 
son ?  No  worse  case  of  sedition  and  treason  occurred  during  the 
Civil  War  than  that  of  this  man,  who  attempts  to  stir  up  our  sol- 
diers, lighting  for  our  country,  to  mutiny,  advising  them  to  cease 
righting  and  to  disobey  the  commands  of  their  superior  officers. 

"Atkinson  can  circulate  these  documents  in  the  United  States 
all  he  likes,  as  they  can  do  no  harm  here  ;  but  in  the  Philippines, 
where  they  might  possibly  incite  some  few  soldiers  to  rioting  or 
mutiny,  they  can  not  circulate  through  the  mails.  What  would 
be  thought  by  the  world  of  a  government  which  permits  such 
documents  to  be  circulated  through  its  own  agency  ?  I  believe  the 
Government  would  have  been  justified  long  ago  in  arresting  and 
prosecuting  these  men  for  treason." 

MR.  ATKINSON'S    CRITICS. 

"In  the  Name  of  Lioerty,  Treason!" — 'Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  judgment  and  motives  of  the  Boston  school  of 
national  slanderers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  treasonable 
nature  of  their  acts.  Men  who  lend  aid  and  comfort  to  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country,  with  whom  it  is  at  war,  are  guilty  of  trea- 
son. When  they  proclaim  that  they  do  it  in  the  name  of  Liberty, 
they  emphasize  their  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  Liberty  without 
palliating  their  crime. " — The  Times-Herald  [Rep.),  Chicago. 

Martial  Law  Governs  the  Case. — "There  has  been  no  seizure 
of  pamphlets  designed  for  distribution  at  home.  The  Philippines, 
however,  are  under  the  military  regime.  Only  martial  law  pre- 
vails there,  and  under  that  arbitrary  system  the  will  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  supreme.  The  Government  has  similarly  absolute 
control  over  the  army,  with  which  it  may  do  as  it  likes.  Most 
certainly  no  agitator  would  be  allowed  to  go  from  camp  to  camp, 
haranguing  the  soldiers  and  inciting  them  to  mutiny  or  to  with- 
draw their  support  from  the  army,  nor  can  anybody  be  allowed 
to  attempt  the  same  purpose  by  means  of  printed  addresses  and 
pamphlets. " — The  Spy  {Rep.),   Worcester. 

Peace  Promoter  Causes  Bloodshed.  — "  Edward  Atkinson  and 
others  of  h;s  stripe  succeeded  m  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
mischief  before  their  campaign  was  checked.  Not  only  did  they 
industriously  endeavor  to  stir  up  discontent  among  the  American 
soldiers,  but  news  of  their  operations  reaching  the  Filipinos  tended 
to  inspire  them  with  courage  and  to  a  more  stubborn  resistance 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  made.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Atkinson  junta  the  peace  overtures  now  being  made  by  Aguinaldo 
would  have  been  proffered  weeks  ai;o.  It  is  a  fact  susceptible  of 
demonstration  that  agitators  of  the  Atkinson  stripe  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  unnecessary  loss  of  life  in  the  Philippines.  It 
is  not  likely  that  any  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Government,  as 
Uncle  Sam  has  always  been  inclined  to  leniency  in  such  matters, 
but  almost  any  other  government  on  earth  would  have  had  a  few 
of  the  Atkinsonians  in  jail  before  now." — 7 'he  I 'imes  (In<i.). 
Minneapolis. 

Anti-Expansicnists  again  t  Atkinson.  — "Unquestionably 
Atkinson  has  made  a  very  serious  mistake  if  the  pamphlets  in 
question  are  of  the  character  represented.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
grave  matter  to  attempt  to  incite  dissatisfaction  among  soldiers 
in  the  field  enemy.     The  Administration  therefore  has 

taken  the  proper  course  in  not  allowing  the  objectionable  docu- 
ments to  be  forwarded.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
could  have  done  any  harm.  The  brave  and  patriotic  soldiers  in 
the  Philippines  are  not  likely  to  be   influenced   by  any  appeals  de- 

them  against  their  Government,  and  we  have  no 

doubt  that  they  would  have  repudiated  with  most  indignant  scorn 

so  palpable  an  Insult  to  their  loyalty  and  patriotism.     Tb< 

as  intelligent  as  they  are  valorous  and  know  their  duty 

"  It   is  doubtless  true  that  most  of  them  would  like  to  see  a  tax 
mination  of  hostilities,  but  while  there   is  fighting  to  do  they  are 
ready   to  do   it,  and   no  amount  of  appeals   of   the  Atkinson  sort 

could  inciti  them  to  any  conduct  prejudicial  to  their  country.  It 
is  not  stated  whether  the  pamphlets  were  approved  by  the  Anti 

Imperial!)  but  we  are  qnite  sure  that  Atkinson's  course 


will  not  be  approved  by  anti-expansionists  generally,  who  recog 
ni/.e  the  difference  between  criticizing  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  tampering  with  the  soldiers  who  are  fighting  its  battles." 
—  The  Bee  {Rep.),  Omaha. 

A  Home  View  of  Mr.  Atkinson.— "  If  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment knew  Edwaid  Atkinson  in  the  same  way  that  we  know 
him  here  in  Boston,  and  knew  him  as  well,  it  would  lay  its  hand 
upon  neither  him  nor  his  pamphlets  save  in  the  way  of  kindness. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Atkinson  is  known  at  home  as  a  man  of  blameless  life, 
who  has  conducted  a  moderate  insurance  business  with  reasonable 
success  ;  who  was  gifted  in  the  beginning  with  an  intellect  of  un- 
usual power,  but  has  scattered  so  hopelessly  that  he  has  accom- 
plished nothing.  His  quick  apprehension  and  fluency  of  speech 
have  tempted  him  to  spread  himself  over  fields  too  broad  for  a 
score  of  good  men  to  cover  effectively.  His  weakness  has  been 
to  discuss  dogmatically  and  with  affected  precision  multitudes  of 
subjects  upon  which  his  real  touch  has  been  purely  superficial. 
.  .  .  The  Journal  appeals  to  ihe  United  States  Government  to  be 
lenient  with  our  Mr.  Atkinson.  He  is  too  old  for  punishment  and 
not  young  enough  for  reformation.  He  would  regard  imprison- 
ment in  any  cause  to  which  he  might  be  temporarily  attached  as 
the  crowning  glory  of  his  life,  but  this  fine  old  gentleman  of 
seventy-two  is  neither  a  Yallandigham  nor  an  Aaron  Burr,  and 
would  be  as  much  out  of  a  place  in  a  Federal  jail  as  a  baby  on  a 
battle-field.  .  .  .  We  yield  one  point,  however,  to  the  Administra- 
tion in  its  proposed  treatment  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  whatever  that 
treatment  may  be,  and  that  is  that  even  a  child,  however  weak 
and  innocent,  ought  not  to  bj  allowed  to  light  matches  where 
there  is  inflammable  material." — 1  he  Journal  (Rep.),  Boston. 

THE    GOVERNMENT'S   CRITICS. 

The  Administration  Wrong. — "The  Administration  is  wise 
not  to  act  on  its  reported  belief  that  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of 
Boston,  who  has  been  opposing  the  Government's  doings  in  the 
Philippines,  is  guilty  of  treason  and  may  be  fined  $io,oooor  be 
imprisoned  for  ten  years,  or  both.  The  section  of  the  revised 
statutes  quoted  in  support  of  this  belief  applies  to  persons  who 
give  aid  or  comfort  to  rebels,  but  Mr.  Atkinson  has  never  com- 
municated with  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  and  they  are  not 
rebels.  The  present  war  has  not  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
but  was  initiated  by  the  President.  As  the  Philippines  have  not 
been  incorporated  with  the  United  States  by  Congress,  the  natives 
are  not  citizens  and  not  in  a  position  to  rebel  against  th3  United 
States.  Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  the  war  unjust  and  unauthorized, 
and  on  that  account  urges  volunteers  in  the  Philippines  not  to 
reenlist.  That  certainly  is  within  his  right,  just  as  it  is  within 
the  right  of  the  volunteers  to  decline  to  fight  the  natives  after 
their  present  term  of  service  expires.  If  Mr.  Atkinson  advised 
them  not  to  fight  while  still  in  the  service  that  would  be  different. 
but  he  has  not  done  that.  The  present  situation  is  abnormal. 
We  are  waging  an  unauthorized  war  against  persons  who  resist 
the  President's  effort  to  make  them  fellow  citizens.  To  do  this 
the  President  is  stretching  his  prerogatives  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  and  at  an  immense  cost  to  the  public  treasury." — The  Sun 
( I  mi. ) ,  Baltimore. 

Burn  Atkinson  at  the  Stake. — "Some  time  ago  we  urged  that 
Aguinaldo  (when  captured)  be  boiled  and  his  bones,  after  the 
English  fashion,  be  distributed  among  his  captors.  Now  we  have 
another  case  demanding  immediate  attention.  Better,  we  have 
the  miscreant  where  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  him.  We  refer  to 
Benedict  Arnold  Atkinson.  A  night's  meditation  on  the  subject 
satisfies  us  that  he  should  be  burned  at  the  stake.  We  do  not 
think  his  body  should  be  mutilated  before  death,  according  to 
la  fashion,  for  he  is  a  Caucasian.      Let  it  be  done  July   j  OH 

Boston  Common,  with  Algei  sitting  on  a  throne  in  high 

and  let  B.  A.  A.  "s  cries  and  perhaps  treasonable  last  words  he 
drowned  by  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  a 
chorus  of  imperialists.  That  would  be  a  fitting  lesson  to  all  trea- 
sonably disposed,  and  show  that  w  -  have  advanced  in  our  punish- 
ment   for   treason   since    the   days  of  Jeff   Davis." — The    Record, 

Boston. 

Are  the  Soldiers  Weak-Minded  ?— "  But  is  it  not  a  reflection 
upon  the  patriotism  and  manhood  of  the  volunteers  to  say  that 
they  could  be  influenced  t<>  mutiny  by  having  literature  placed  in 
their  '  hands  '  }     Are  they  so  weak  and  uncertain  as  all  that?     Must 
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they  be  denied  access  to  current  news,  and  must  current  event 
be 'dressed  up'  before  the  volunteers  are  permitted  to  know  of 
them?  ...  If  they  were  thinking  human  beings,  believing  they 
had  certain  well-defined  rights  as  citizens  before  they  rushed  off 
to  the  defense  of  the  nation,  they  should  disabuse  their  minds  of 
the  absurd  notion  that  they  are  not  now  merely  cogs  in  the  im- 
.  stic  wheel,  and  being  cogs,  it  would  be  treason  to  suggest 
anything  but  abject  obedience  to  the  man  who  turns  the  crank  of 
the  wheel."—  The  Times  {Dent.),  Kansas  City. 

President  Must  Answer  for  This.— "The  American  conqueror 
is  the  only  conqueror  who  has  to  let  the  army  vote  on  his  own 
conduct.  In  Russia  or  Germany  or  British  India,  the  proposal  to 
allow  the  soldiers  to  pass  at  the  polls  upon  the  object  or  causes  or 
manner  of  conducting  the  campaign  would  excite  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter ;  but  to  this  humiliation  the  great  MeKinleyhas  to  submit  next 
year.  The  army  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
will  have  the  right  to  say  what  it  thinks  of  him,  not  only  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  as  a  slaughterer  of  foreigners  who 
have  never  injured  him  and  owe  him  no  allegiance.  In  making 
up  their  minds  about  him,  the  soldiers  are  entitled  to  see  not  only 
what  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  and  President  Seth  Low  say  about  him, 
but  what  Edward  Atkinson,  William  James,  Senator  Hoar,  J. 
once  Laughlin,  and  Edwin  Burritt  Smith  say  about  him. 
What  they  say  is  not  complimentary  ;  it  is  humiliating  for  a  first- 
conqueror  to  have  to  listen  to,  but  it  is  the  law,  revered 
McKinley.  If  you  do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing,  you  should  not 
.  ave  taken  the  place." — The  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  New  York. 


CONSTITUTION    AND   THE  "OPEN    DOOR."— II. 

THE  power  of  Congress  to  enact  a  separate  tariff  for  the 
Philippines  has  been  made  the  subject  of  two  legal  discus- 
sions, both  founded  on  Supreme-Court  decisions;  but  reaching 
conclusions  diametrically  opposite.  The  first  of  these,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  S.  Dean,  arguing  that  Congress  can  not  give  the  Philip- 
pines a  tariff  different  from  our  own,  was  presented  in  these  col- 
umns April  22.  Mr.  Dean,  it  will  be  remembered,  quoted  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  says  that  "all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,"  and 
held  that  this  clause  gives  the  Philippines  the  Dingley  tariff,  or 
makes  the  "open-door"  policy  there  unconstitutional  unless  this 
country  also  has  free  trade.  The  other  view  was  argued  before 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  in  January  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Gardiner  of  the  New  York  bar,  and  his  address  appears  in  the 
March  and  April  number  of  The  American  Law  Review.  Mr. 
Gardiner  bases  his  argument  on  the  claim  that  the  Constitution 
has  no  force  in  the  Philippines  until  Congress  so  decrees.  In 
other  words,  the  annexed  territory  is  under  the  absolute  rule  of 
Congress  until  Congress  extends  our  Constitution  and  laws  to 
cover  it.     Mr.  Gardiner  says  : 

'"Organized  territories  '  are  portions  of  the  public  domain  over 
which  Congress  has  extended  our  Constitution  and  laws,  and  has 
established  a  system  of  organized  local  government;  such  are 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma.-1  '  Unorganized  territories  ' 
possess  no  organized  local  government,  are  usually  not  subject  to 
our  Constitution  and  laws,  and  are  ruled  directly  by  Congress. 
Such  are  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory 

"Congress  has  the  same  power  over  its  public  domain  as  over 
any  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States.'2  'This 
power,'  said  the  Supreme  Court,  'is  vested  in  Congress  without 
limitation,  and  has  been  considered  the  foundation  upon  which 
territorial  governments  rest. ' 3  The  Supreme  Court  early  an- 
nounced the  comprehensive  principle  that  'territories  are  not 
organized  under  the  Constitution  nor  subject  to  its  complex  dis- 
tribution of  the  powers  of  government  as  the  organic  law,  but  are 
the  creations  exclusively  of  the  legislative  department  and  subject 
to  its  supervision  and  control.  '*  Chief  Justice  Waite,  sustaining 
this  power  of  Congress,  said  :  'All  territory  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  not  included  in  any  State  must  necessarily 
be  governed  by  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress.  ...  It  has 
full  and  complete  legislative  authority  over  the  people  of  the  ter- 
ritories and  all  the  departments  of  the  territorial  governments. ' 5 

1  Rev.  Stat.,  Sees.  1830-95. 

2  29  Fed    R.,  205  ;  14  Pet.,  537  ;  18  Wall.,  319  ;  136  U.  S.,  42. 

3  14  Pet.,  537.  *  o  How.,  242.  5  iji  U.  S.,  132. 


In  a  later  case  the  court  decided  that  'In  ordaining  governnu  at 
for  the  territories,  all  the  discretion  which  belongs  to  legislative 
po\\.  -  vested  in  Congress. '  '  'The  power  of  Congress  over  the 
territories  is  general  and  plenary,'  said  Mr.  Justice  Bradley.5 
And  '.he  court,  summarizing  the  whole  matter,  announced  this 
opinion  through  Mr.  Justice  Brewer:  'A  territory  is  a  political 
community,  organized  by  Congress,  all  whose  powers  are  created 
by  Congress,  and  all  whose  acts  are  subject  to  congressional 
supervision. '"  -; 

Mr.   1  Han's    argument  was  based   principally   upon    the    Died 

Scott  decision,  in  which  Chief  Justice  Taney  said  : 

"There  is  certainly  no  power  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  federal 
Government  to  establish  or  maintain  colonies  bordering  on  the  United 
States  01  at  a  distance,  to  be  ruled  and  governed  at  its  own  pleasure,  nor 
to  enlarge  its  territorial  limits  in  any  way  except  by  the  admission  of  new 
Stai<s.  That  power  is  plainly  given.  .  .  .  It  has  been  held  to  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  territory  not  fit  for  admission  at  the  time,  but  to  be  admitted. 
.  .   .  It  is  acquired  to  become  a  State  and  not  to  be  held  as  a  colony." 

Mr.  Gardiner  attacks  this  decision.     He  says  : 

"The  Dred  Scott  decision  has  never  been  judicially  reiterated. 
No  court  ever  concurred  in  it.  It  precipitated  the  Civil  War  ;  it 
is  stamped  with  the  bad  eminence  of  ante-bellum  conflicts.    .   .  . 

"The  decision  is  either  law  or  not  law.  It  can  not  be  valid  as 
to  colonies,  a  secondary  consideration,  and  invalid  as  to  slavery, 
a  primary  issue.  It  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  Hence  we 
have  this  dilemma.  If  to-day  the  Dred  Scott  decision  is  law,  then 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  are  not 
law  ;  the  results  of  the  rebellion  are  nullified  ;  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise was  unconstitutional ;  slavery  can  be  maintained  in  all 
our  Territories  ;  and  the  negro  has  no  '  rights  which  the  white  man 
is  bound  to  respect. '  4     This  dilemma  has  been  overlooked. 

"The  major  premise  of  Judge  Taney's  argument  against  col- 
onies is  that  our  sole  authority  to  acquire  territory  is  derived  from 
the  power  to  admit  States.  That  proposition  has  never  been  ac- 
cepted by  any  other  judge  or  court.  On  the  contrary,  unanimous 
benches  have  declared  our  right  to  acquire  territory,  irrespective 
of  its  situs,  and  irrespective  also  of  any  franchise  of  statehood,  as 
a  primary  attribute  of  sovereignty  and  as  a  corollary  of  the  war 
and  treaty  powers.  Judge  Taney's  major  premise  has  been  spe- 
cifically overruled  three  times.5  The  Supreme  Court  having  held 
it  utterly  fallacious,  all  his  arguments  fall  with  it.  His  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  that  we  can  not  hold  territories  per  se  falls  also, 
and  is  as  dead  to  the  American  people  as  the  Stamp  Act  or 
statutes  against  witchcraft. 


1  114  U.  S.,  44. 

4  ly  How.,  407. 


2  136  U.  S.,  42-  3  139  U.  S.,  446. 

5  16  Wall.,  434  ;  136  U.  S.,  42  ;  13  U.  S.,  212. 


OH  !     WHAT  A  SNAP  ! 


(irover  Cleveland  has  been  appointed  professor  of  general  politics  in  the 
Princeton  University.— Evening  Tribune,  Minneapolis. 
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"The  utter  futility  of  the  declaration  should  be  observed.  It  is 
without  practical  value.  What  right  had  the  court  to  make  it? 
What  jurisdiction  had  it  over  the  subject?  Can  an  injunction  re- 
strain the  Senate?  Can  the  President  be  enjoined?  How  will 
the  Supreme  Court  prohibit  this  sovereign  nation  from  extending 
its  sovereignty  over  conquered  territory?  The  error  is  funda- 
mental. Judge  Taney's  decision  was  intended  to  and  did  en- 
croach upon  the  political  power  of  the  Government.  He  had  no 
authority  to  do  so.  His  decision  pro  (onto,  judged  even  by  his 
0  9D  clear  and  logical  utterances  in  other  cases,  was  not  law  when 
uttered  and  is  not  law  to-day. 

"An  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
the  founders  of  our  Government,  and  a  scrutiny  of  the  proceed- 
ings attending  our  acquisition  of  the  Northwest,  Louisiana,  and 
Florida  Territories,  establish  beyond  dispute  the  historic  inaccu- 
racy of  Judge  Taney's  assertion  that  it  was  intended  to  impress  a 
trust  or  franchise  of  statehood  upon  all  newly  acquired  territory." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Chief  Justice  Taney's  decision,  Mr. 
Gardiner  comes  back  t  >  his  proposition  that  Congress  can  enact 
any  laws  it  pleases  for  our  new  possessions  : 

"In  an  early  case  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided  that  territory 
annexed  did  not  ipso  facto  derive  rights  from  the  Constitution. 
ily  rights,  he  said,  were  those  "stipulated  in  the  treaty,'  or 
granted  by  'its  new  master.'1  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  in  a  subse- 
quent case  suggested  a  potent  reason  therefor.  Territories 'are 
not,'  he  said,  'organized  under  the  Constitution.'  'They  are  the 
creations  exclusively  of  the  legislative  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  subject  to  its  supervision  and  control. ' s  If  territories 
are  neither  created,  nor  organized,  nor  supervised,  under  author- 
ity of  the  Constitution,  how  can  it  be  urged  that  they  acquire 
rights  from  the  Constitution  ex  proprio  vigore  t  Consider  also 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Bradley:  'The  extent  of  the  power 
thus  granted  (to  Territories)  depends  entirely  upon  the  organic- 
act  of  Congress  in  each  case,  and  it  is  at  all  times  subject  to  such 
alterations  as  Congress  may  see  fit  to  adopt. '  !  Also  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer:  'A  territory  is  a  political  community 
organized  by  Congress,  all  whose  powers  are  created  by  Con- 
gress, and  all  whose  acts  are  subject  to  congressional  supervi- 
sion.''4 If  ^//territorial  rights  and  powers  are  created  by  Con- 
gress, then  none  is  created  by  the  Constitution  ;  if  all  are  subject 
to  alteration  and  supervision  by  Congress,  then  none  is  fixed  and 
unalterable  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution." 

These  considerations  bring  Mr.  Gardiner  to  the  question  of  the 
tariff: 

"How  will  tariff  regulations  become  operative?  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  treaty;  hence  that  document  does  not  apply. 
The  Constitution  and  statutes  do  not  operate  ex  proprio  vigore  ; 
hence  they  do  not  apply.  We  find  ourselves  again  relegated  to 
Congress.  If  it  makes  operative  the  Constitution  and  Dingley 
tariff,  they  will  be  operative — otherwise  not.  If  it  enacts  new 
tariff  laws,  those  laws  will  prevail.  If,  however.  Congress  rati 
lies  the  treaty  and  does  nothing  more,  leaving  the  adjustment  of 
tariffs  to  the  President  as  a  war  power,  such  course  is  equally 
Within  congressional  discretion. 

"These  principles  have  been  applied  on  several  occasions  in  our 
history.  Louisiana  was  ceded  in  1803 ;  Orleans  Territory  was 
organized  therefrom  in  1S04;  and  in  1  s  1 2  it  was  admitted  as  the 
State  of  Louisiana.  Our  tariff  imposed  a  lower  duty  by  twenty- 
live  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  in  American  than  in  foreign  hot 
toms.  The  Louisiana  treaty  gave  a  similar  reduction  to  French 
and  Spanish  merchantmen  trading  in  New  Orleans,  thus  < 
lishing  lower  duties  there  on  French  and  Spanish  imports  by 
twenty-five  per  c<nt.  than  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  For  eight 
oryof  Orleans  had  an  essentially  different  tariff 
em  from  the  rest  <<(  the  United  States. 

"Florida  was  ceded  t  >  us  in  [819.     After  we  bad  taken  po 

sion,  it  was  decided   by  the  Treasury  Department   that   goods  im 

1  from  Florida,  before  Congress  had  made  our  laws  operative 

v.      'That  is,'  said  Chief  Justice  Taney, 

0  Florida  had  by  cession  a<  tually  become  a  part  of  the  1 

.  and  was  m  our  possession,  yet   under  our  revenue   laws, 
irtfl  must  i<  ,:i  until  they  are  established  as 

domestic  by  act  of  Congress  '"     


A  separate  tariff  maybe  provided  tor  the  new  Territory  by  the 
simple  means  of  continuing  the  present  military  governments. 
Their  ports  may  thus  remain  foreign  for  tariff  purposes;1  they 
may  levy  a  tariff  on  imports  from  us,  and  their  goods  continue  to 
be  subject  to  our  import  duties.  As  the  Supreme  Court  specifi- 
cally decided  relative  to  the  provisional  governments  of  the  South, 
such  governments  can  'prescribe  the  revenues  to  be  paid  and  ap- 
ply them  to  their  own  use  or  otherwise. '  *  And  these  govern- 
ments, as  we  have  seen,  may  continue  indefinitely,  and  be  ter- 
minated only  in  Congressional  discretion  3 

"  New  territory,  therefore,  may  be  acquired  without  becoming 
subject  to  the  tariff  provisions  of  our  Constitution  and  laws. 
Sugar  from  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  tobacco  from  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  products  of  the  Philippines  and  Ladrones  will  not 
be  admitted  duty  free,  unless  Congress  so  determines.  Hence 
the  vast  sums  invested  in  our  sugar  and  tobacco  industries  need 
not  be  imperiled,  nor  need  colonial  imports  reduce  our  customs 
revenue  or  disturb  our  economic  status 

"But  when  Congress  makes  'rules  and  regulations  '  for  the  new 
Territory,  what  then?  If  it  should  extend  our  Constitution  and 
laws  over  the  islands,  free  trade  would  then,  as  now,  prevail 
within  all  our  borders,  and  theoretically  the  Dingley  tariff  be- 
tween us  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  uniform-tariff  clause  of 
the  Constitution  being  operative.  Congress  would  have  no  more 
authority  to  admit  English  goods  free  at  Manila  than  at  New 
York  or  Philadelphia.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
such  action,  while  conclusive  within  our  boundaries,  is  not  final 
in  our  international  relations.  The  President  and  Senate  have 
under  the  Constitution  unlimited  power  to  make  trade  treaties. 
If  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  free  trade  in  its  entirety,  we  must 
continue  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  regulate  our  open  doors 
by  treaty  and  not  by  statute.  As  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no 
uniformity  of  tariff  with  foreign  nations  since  our  Government 
began.  The  'favored-nation'  clause  has  not  prevented  trade 
treaties,  for  nations  have  uniformly  ignored  the  clause  in  their 
trade  wars.  A  trade  war  now  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  every  European  nation  in  the  Orient  except  England.  If 
England  permits  us  to  trade  in  China  and  India,  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  our  Government  can  permit  England  to  trade 
in  the  Philippines;  if  other  European  powers  exclude  us  from 
their  Asiatic  ports,  our  treaty-making  power,  by  refusing  discrim- 
inating tariffs,  can  practically  exclude  them  from  the  Philippines. 
There  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  giving  Spain  the  preferen- 
tial duties  provided  in  Article  IV.  of  the  pending  treaty  ;  and,  if 
policy  dictates,  the  President  and  Senate  can  extend  similar  dis- 
criminations to  our  trade  allies,  and  refuse  them  to  nations  wa- 
ging a  tariff  war  against  us." 


1  9  How.,  615. 


»  20  Wall  ,  390 


'  16  How.,  164. 


»    18  Wall. 

Horn 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Coghi.an  did  not  write  for  the  magazines,  anyhow.  —  The  Chronicle-Telc- 
<.-/.//>//,  Pittsburg. 

H  wing  insisted  upon  making  the  platform.  Mr.  Kryan  can't  complain  if 
he  is  left  to  create  the  accompanying  party.      The  News,  Detroit. 

WONDER  if  "Hamlet"  had  any  reference  to  embalmed  beef  when  he 
spoke  of  "the  baked  meats  of  the  funeral  1  "     The  Sentinel,  Indianapolis. 

\\^v  as  (ioiui.    Yeast  :  "Did  you  ever  take  any  of  those  mad-baths?" 
Crlmaonbeak  .  "Well,  I  ran  for  office  once."     The  Statesman,  Yonkars. 

Lost  in  the  Shuffle.  There  la  apparently  n<>  room  for  doubt  that  the 
genuine   feffersonian  Democrat  has  "ate  his  tag;."    The  Pionaer  Press,  St 

/'HI//. 

AQUINALDO  has  proved  Ins  right  to  be  Considered  the  captain  of  the 
Philippine  ship  of  stale  by  demons:  rat  ing  his  ability  as  ■  skipper.  The  Kr- 
public,  St.  Louis, 

Possible  Motive.  Ii  has  been  suggested  that  Nero  perhaps  fiddled 
while  Rome  was  burning  with  the  Idea  of  giving  the  affair  the  col< 

■  t,  thus  forestalling  police  Interference.     The  Journal,  Detroit. 

"Wh  will  you  take  In  this  campaign? "asked  the  statesman, 

"Well,"  replied  the  practical  politician,  "to  tell  the  truth,  I'd  be  wll 

■  any  that  happens  to  be  vacant."     The  Star,  Washington, 

a  \'i  w  Rating     "1  the  visitor  to  the  commercial  company's 

■   s  new  rating  In  your  new  reference  book 

irked' U.  S  S, yes,"  said  the  manager,  "money  comet 

.ivs  thai  we  have  run  out  of  ratings  above  '  A  i."    We  now  Indi- 
hose  who  are  rich  enough  to  go  to  the  United  states  Senate."    Puch, 

'ork. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IRVING    IN    "ROBESPIERRE." 

THE  recent  retain  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  to  the  stage  in  Sardou's 
new  play,  "Robespierre,"  at  the  Lyceum  Theater.  London, 
has  proved  the  occasion  not  only  of  a  display  of  enthusiastic 
greeting  to  the  great  actor,  but  ot  divergent  criticism  of  the 
drama.      The  prevailing  opinion  appears   to    be    that    the   play, 


SIR   HENRY   IRVING  AS  ROBESPIERRE  AT  THE  LYCEUM  THEATRE. 

while  containing  elements  of  considerable  merit,  falls  far  short  of 
greatness,  and  that  its  successful  production  is  the  result  very 
largely  of  the  great  personal  popularity  of  Irving  himself.  A 
writer  in  the  English  Outlook  (April  22)  thus  gives  his  impres- 
sions of  the  first  performance  : 

"'Robespierre  '  is  in  no  wise  a  great  play,  but  M.  Sardou  had 
done  well  by  the  occasion.  The  Lyceum  demands  a  series  of 
striking  pictures,  and  these  he  has  prepared.  The  leading  role  is 
not  a  fine  part,  but  it  is  such  a  part  as  Sir  Henry  Irving's  remark- 
able talent  and  his  'magnetism,'  which  is  indisputable,  have  al- 
ways rendered  at  once  most  popular  and  most  impressive.  Peo- 
ple have  sometimes  differed  in  their  appreciation  of  Sir  Henry's 
tragedy.  No  one  has  doubted  that  he  is  'a  great  flamboyant '  ;  in 
that  admirable  form  of  art  which  is  melodrama,  a  master  far  be- 
yond rivals.  Now  a  piece  which  gives  us  Sir  Henry  as  Matthias 
&  Co.,  'only  better,'  with  ghosts  and  circumstances  more  striking 
and  remarkable  than  in  those  earlier  favorites  ;  a  character  drawn 
picturesque  and  flamboyant  as  Sir  Henry's  own  personality — for 
so  is  M.  Sardou's  'Robespierre  '  conceived — with  opportunities  of 
terrifying  and  again  of  touching  by  dignity  and  tenderness — such 
a  piece  is  designed  for  the  artist  whom  we  all  know  and  heartily 
admire,  and  is  never  in  any  risk  of  failure.  M.  Sardou  has  apolo- 
gized for  the  scant  chances  he  has  given  Miss  Terry.  For  that 
matter  he  has  given  no  great  chance  to  Sir  Henry  Irving,  but  he 
has  kept  him  on  safe,  because  on  popular,  ground." 

The  plot  of  the  drama  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  critic . 

"  Robespierre' s  son  and  his  mother  have  been  in  the  prison  of 
Port  Libre.  We  have  seen  the  condemned  practising  for  the 
guillotine,  tending  one  another's  children,  and  going  when  their 


turn  comes  to  the  tumbril,  shrieking  sometimes,  or  with  dignity 
and  quiet  like  well-bred  men  and  ladies.  We  have  seen  the  Fete 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  Robe  spier  re  insulted  by  his  son,  the  son 
arrested  and  at  length  recognized  by  his  father.  Act  IV.  finds 
Robespierre  with  Clarissa.  She  has  been  rescued,  but  the  boy 
has  gone.  Father  and  mother  stand  by  the  window.  Below  the 
tumbrils  are  passing  amid  a  roar  from  the  crowd.  What  if 
Olivier 'isin  that  procession  ?  First  one  tumbril.  He's  not  there  ! 
Then  another — Oh  that's  he — no!  Then  the  third  tumbril  and  a 
final  convulsion,  the  mother  praying,  the  father  vowing  in  an 
agony  that  he  will  save  his  boy  at  any  cost.  Then  the  tumbril 
passes  and — 'Thank  God;  it's  only  women!'  M.  Sardou  has 
broken  the  coil  and  must  now  pack  off  his  Robespierre  to  prison 
to  look  for  his  boy  there,  and  to  show  off  Sir  Henry's  peculiar 
talent  in  a  scene — terrifying  and  only  in  the  very  least  degree 
absurd  —with  the  specters  of  the  Queen  and  all  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution.  Pale  and  silent  the  shades  advance  on  Robespierre 
— perpetually  moving  in  a  light  between  green  and  silver,  and 
unmoved  to  wrath  and  menace,  bowing  with  admirable  grace  and 
dignity  when  the  Incorruptible  asks  if  the  word  they  would  speak 
is  murderer.  From  this  strange  scene,  illustrated  by  Sir  Henry 
with  all  his  uncanny  glamour,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  downfall  of 
the  National  Convention.  And — the  via  dolorosa  being  omitted 
— this  Robespierre  falls,  dramatically  enough,  by  his  own  pistol." 

A  writer  in  The  Academy  who  was  present  on  the  first  night 
gives  this  curious  picture  of  British  theater  audiences  : 

"The  stolidity  of  the  English  !  It  is  real  enough.  I  spent  half 
an  hour  last  night  in  the  gallery  of  the  Lyceum  Theater.  The 
audience  was  dense  and  devout.     A  man   standing  at  my  side 


VICTORIEN   SAKDOU,  THE    AUTHOR  OF  "  ROBESPIERRE." 

appeared  to  be  hanging  by  his  chin  to  a  wooden  partition.  And 
yet  he  could  not  see  the  stage  !  It  was  the  terrible  prison  scene 
that  I  looked  down  upon  over  hats  and  heads  solid  as  a  pine-wood 
on  a  hill  that  one  has  surmounted.  A  hushed  pine-wood  it  was; 
and  as  the  guillotine  roll-call  proceeded  every  eye  was  set  on 
those  terrible  and  gallant  partings.  When  the  soldier  gave  his 
life  for  his  married  namesake — it  being  doubtful  which  was  con- 
demned—  I  felt  the  cheer  coming,  and  it  came.  When  the  mother 
of  that  golden-haired  child  was  torn  away,  with  her  pitiful  prom- 
ise to  'come  back,'  the  pine-wood  did  not  breathe.  A  girl  at  my 
side  wept  quietly.  Many  were  weeping.  All  submitted  to  the 
spell  of  this  scene  of  death  and  sacrifice. 

"The  astonishing  thing  was  that  when  the  act  was  over  there 
was  only  a  quick  sigh,  a  momentary  whisper,  a  wind  that  was 
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deep  in    The   Event* 
The  girl  \  met  Sally  in  Sloane-s 

aigbt.'     '! 
He  ha  And  the  counter 

in  the  bat  the  gallery,  was  wt  t  with  beer." 

Illustrated  London  Newi  finds  the  chief  merit  of  the  play 
in   the   splendid   opportunity  which  it  has  furnished 

Irving  for  a  pi<  and  striking  r61e,  and  adds  that  the 

of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  given  at  the   Lyceum,  surpasses  even 
;  that  theater  of  g  >rg<  les  and  skilfully 

ugs.     The  London  Sketch  is  less  critical  and 
more  enthusiastic  ii 


A   GERMAN    ESTIMATE   OF    KIPLING. 

HERR    P.   GRATZ,  a  critic  of  much  penetration  and  sound 
judgment,   has    contributed    one    of    the    most    systematic 
critiques  upon  Kipling  that  have  yet  appeared.      Herr  Gratz  is  not 
disposed  to  follow  the  extreme  Kiplingites  in  a  blind  admiration 
of  whatever  proceeds  from  the  Anglo-Indian's  pen  ;  neither  is  he 
•sided  and  prejudiced  detractor.     Perhaps  because  he  views 
og's  claims  to  a  permanent  place  in  the  pantheon  of  univer- 
sal literature  from  an  international,  or  rather  from  a  non-Anglo- 
Saxon,  standpoint,   his  judgments  are  the  more   interesting  and 
ily  approach  the  more  closely  to  what  the  ultimate  verdict 
of  the  world  will  be. 

Herr  Gratz  first  tries  to  account  for  the  vast  audience  which 
Kipling's  writings  have  found  within  the  short  space  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.  He  finds  a  partial  explanation  of  this  in  Kipling's 
immense  talent  for  narration  and  in  his  originality,  as  shown  in 
his  choice  of  material  and  his  method  i  f  presentation.  In  this 
originality  lies  the  chief  charm  of  his  writings,  and  from  it  we 
are  best  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  characteristic  merits. 
Another  pov  erful  influence  in  his  favor  has  been  his  Indian  life 
and  experience.  Had  Kipling  remained  in  England,  Herr  Gratz 
thinks  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  with  all  his  abounding  energy 
and  power  of  productiveness  he  would  have  made  the  almost  im- 
mediate success  he  did.  With  respect  to  Kipling's  unique  liter- 
ary field  and  also  to  the  ability  to  make  the  most  of  it  which  his 
virile  power  of  realistic  description  gave  him,  Herr  Gratz  (in 
Englische  Studi'en,  translated  for  the  April  number  of  The  Liv- 
ing Age)  writes  as  follows  : 

"Natui  •  has  endowed  him  with  warm  sympathy  for  this  land 
[India]  and  its  inhabitants;  and  in  these  intimate  relations  with 
vironment  lies  the  secret  of  his  powerful  realism,  which  has 
riveted  the  gaze  ol  the  public  for  a  long  time  on  his  pictures  ex- 
clusively, and  has  made  all  others  appear  colorless  beside  them 
Kipling  holds  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  worst  and  lowest  men 
—the  British  soldier,  the  native,  and  the  outcast;  for  he  delights 
in  their  manner  <  f  life,  he  loves  to  pass  days  in  the  barrack -room. 
in  the  opita  of  J  ihore,  or  in  the  huts  of  the  hill  country  ; 

and  the  vivid  impressions  which  he  receives  of  the  outer  and  inner 
life  of  these  men  he  sketches  on  the  spot,  as  it  were,  without  at- 
tempting to  lend  to  the  picture  a  deliberately  artistic  value.      The 
lark  of  all  his  writings  is,  therefore,  an  astonishing 

intimacy  with  the  habits  and  expt  I   individual  persons 

which  were  known  to  the    Englishman   not  in   their  individuality, 

i  with  cei 

ther  rea  on  for  Kipling's  success  ins 

as  his  chief  type,  of  whom  lie  is, 

ler  artistic   sense,  i  Si  "  on 

The  wri''  I  Kipling  or  of  Stevens. 

pinion  as  | 

"Kipling 

method  of 
otai  e  natural .  for  example,  in  "1 

'  'The  Wrt  'The  Ebb  thing  thai 


expresses  energy  has  the  greatest  attraction  for  Kipling,  showing 
vn  youthful,  strong  nature;  and  therefore  his  strength  lies 
in  the  faithful  presentation  of  primitive  characters.  Kipling 
not  conceal  any  of  the  failings  of  his  characters,  nor  does  he  throw 
a  veil  over  their  moral  degeneracy.  On  the  contrary,  the  ugliness 
of  actuality  seems  more  characteristic  and  therefore  more  attrac- 
tive. He  quite  intentionally  disdains  every  attempt  to  seek  for 
poetry  for  art's  sake  amid  inartistic  reality.  .  .  The  decisive 
appearance  of  Kipling  has  convinced  the  English  people  how 
actly  and  untruthfully  their  authors  write,  in  spite  of  a 
Dickens  .  and  how  the  greater  number  of  them  make  the  mistake 
of  presenting  'what  is  beautiful  in  nature,  noble  in  man.  pure  and 
chaste  in  woman's  heart,'  but  fall  into  the  error  of  overlooking 
the  beautiful  in  the  actual.  The  picture  which  Kipling  draws  of 
Anglo-Indian  life  is  so  full  of  filth  and  roughness  that  it  can  be 
presented  only  by  an  artist  who  despises  the  truth  of  the  beautiful 
as  such.  .  .  .  Indeed,  Kipling  himself  says  that  it  is  his  aim  to 
light  up  'the  dirty  corner  '  of  the  room  ;  but  we  can  not  know  this 
small  part,  even  by  the  most  circumstantial  description,  if  no 
light  is  shed  on  the  rest  of  the  chamber.  As  Mr.  Harrie  says, 
there  is  a  lack  of  perspective.  If  an  artist  wishes  to  represent  a 
human  hand,  however  artistic  his  work,  it  would  be  incomplete 
if  we  had  not  the  body  to  which  it  belongs  for  comparison.  The 
remark  of  the  artist  that  the  hand  alone  is  not  the  whole  figure  is 
as  little  satisfying  as  Kipling's  declaration  that  the  dirty  corner 
is  not  the  whole  room.  Kipling,  like  a  very  modern  young  man, 
is  quite  at  home  in  the  narrow  circle  which  he  has  chosen  for  him- 
self; and  since  he  has  honesty  and  talent  enough,  he  is  successful 
within  his  limits  in  giving  a  most  minute  and  detailed  picture  of 
this  section.  Unfortunately,  Kipling  has  been  too  consistently 
faithful  to  his  aim  of  regarding  the  dirty  corner  before  other  con- 
siderations." 

Yet  Kipling  is  to  be  commended  for  his  bold  determination  to 
convince  the  world  that  even  in  the  coarsest  of  men  there  still 
lurks  the  primal  human  element  that  should  make  us  see  in  them 
our  kin  ;  and  a  world  that  can  laugh  or  hold  its  breath  over  the 
words  and  deeds  of  a  Mulvaney  and  an  Ortheris  is  the  better  pre- 
pared to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  important  section 
of  civilized  life  which  swarms  in  every  city  and  crowds  even  to 
the  doorsteps  of  an  artificial,  fastidious,  and  privileged  class. 
Perhaps  in  this  important  work  of  extending  human  sympathy, 
Kipling  may  prove  a  great  unifier.     Says  the  writer  : 

"The  brutality  of  soldiers  and  officers  in  India  doubtless  stands 
out  strongly  in  Kipling's  stories.  Has  the  author  gone  beyond 
the  truth?  The  error  is  perhaps  only  in  the  great  clearness  with 
which  the  nature  of  that  brutality  is  shown.  In  all  men  there 
still  lurks  something  of  the  brute;  more  m  some,  less  in  others. 
Never  before  in  English  literature  has  any  one  so  boldly  s<  Ught 
to  convince  us  that  even  rough  men  are  yet  so  far  removed  from 
the  brute  that  it  can  live  familiarly  with  them.  Kipling  tells 
frivolous  adventures,  and  yet  we  listen  to  him  as  if  they  were 
heroic  deeds,  which  we  should  have  liked  to  experience.  He 
carouses  with  his  soldiers  and  laughs  at  their  jests,  and  while  we 
know  them  to  be  rough  we  share  his  pleasures  in  them.  .  .  .  Kip 
ling  by  his  candor  has  done  a  good  work,  in  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
lishman is  in  the  habit  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  vice  even  when 
he  sees  it  with  his  own  eyes;  as  he.  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the 
Stupid  blunder  of  overlooking  virtue  when    he  meets  it.      That  he 

takes  account  of  English  prudery  at  the  expense  of  naturalni 

as  praiseworthy  as  the  fact  that  his  naturalness  has  a  gross  raw 
ness  that  is  blameworthy.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  pay  full 
tribute  to  chastity  ;   it  is  untrue  that  he  is  ever  vulgar." 

An   author's  ability  to  understand  and   depict  woman's   1    . 
and   love   is  one   important  indication   of  his  claims  to  real   great- 

.iii-l  the  absence  of   it  at  least  indicates  that  such  a  wi 
deficient  in  his  grasp  of  what   may  well    be  said  to  be   I 

fact  of  life      With  regard  to  Kipling's  attitude  toward  this  sub- 

.  \  s 

"In  the  portrayal  of  noble  feminine  figures,  both  Meredith  and. 
of  earlier  authoi  i     ot,  are  tar  superior,  while  Stevenson 

s  a   timidity  at  the   introduction   of  women,  and  can    never 

manage  to  be  quite  just  t<>  their  characters.    The  reason  why 
women  with  tender  feelings  are  so  seldom  found  m    Kipling1! 
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stories  is  for  the  most  part  because  he  has  never  had  Itae  Untune 
to  know  them  in  his  circle,  and  has  never  felt  a  genuine  inclina- 
tion for  a  sensitive  woman.  '  Have  ye  iver  fallen  in  love,  Sorr  ?  ' 
M'.f.vaney  asks  him  in  'The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd. '  When  so 
addressed  he  answered  nothing,  but  'preserved  the  silence  of  the 
damned  '  ;  and  his  silence  is  rightly  interpreted  in  the  added 
words  :  'Thin  I  will  assume  that  ye  have  not.  '" 

A  powerful  element  in  any  author's  success  is  his  style.  In 
this  respect,  Ilerr  Gratz  thinks,  Kipling  possesses  much  advan- 
cer most  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  English 
fiction.  Scott,  for  instance,  goes  too  much  into  detail  in  his  de- 
scriptions of  nature  and  in  his  portraits.  1  Hckens  tries  his  reader's 
patience  by  long  talks  on  difficult  problems.  Stevenson,  while 
the  possessor  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  diction,  is  yet  too  ornate, 
and  thus  distracts  attention  from  the  theme  to  the  external  adorn- 
ments. With  Kipling,  on  the  contrary,  a  substantive  and  a  verb 
are  often  enough  to  make  a  scene  stand  out,  like  a  bold  silhou- 
ette, before  the  mind's  eye.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  an  adjective  is  used,  it  has  the  power  to  give  the  color  nec- 
essary to  the  individuality  of  the  object.  As  he  says  in  'A  Song 
of  the  English, ' 

'  Through  the  naked  words  and  mean 
May  you  see  the  truth  between.' 

It  is  his  aim  to  so  clearly  mirror  received  impressions  that  the 
effect  is  felt  by  the  reader  as  forcibly  as  by  himself.  And  in  fact 
he  unites  an  admirable  gift  cf  observation  with  extraordinary  skill 
in  presenting  the  picture  with  such  clearness  that  every  feature  of 
the  original  is  contained  in  it.  Yet  he  does  not  lose  himself  in 
details  which  obliterate  the  character  of  the  thing.  His  English 
contemporaries  will  mention  every  tree,  every  stone,  almost  every 
blade  of  grass,  to  present  a  landscape." 

Nevertheless,  Kipling  has  some  serious  faults  of  style.  Upon 
this  point  the  essayist  says  : 

"We  meet  with  frequent  telegram-like,  short,  broken-off  sen- 
tences, from  which  the  subject  or  predicate  is  lacking.  It  is  hard 
to  see  any  advantage  in  such  sentences  as 'Sometimes  more,' 
'But  nothing  else,'  etc.,  which  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  sen- 
tences ;  and  to  praise  the  author  for  such  things  by  naming  him 
'  the  ungrammattcal  Byron  '  is  nonsense.  Just  as  disturbing  are 
the  scattered,  short  remarks  which  contain  raw,  unripe  judgments, 
as  'This  is  wrong, '  'India  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  a 
man  can  do  as  he  pleases, '  etc.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  British  soldier 
or  children  speak,  the  broken  style  is  especially  fitting;  but  in 
many  sketches  in 'Plain  Tales'  a  long  succession  of  short  sen- 
tences becomes  unbeautiful,  and  a  great  number  of  similar  begin- 
nings, the  same  noun  or  pronoun,  adds  an  unlovely  uniformity. 
It  is  different  in  the  longer  stories.  In  the  beautiful  and  some- 
what long  stories  in  'Life's  Handicap,'  'Without  Benefit  of 
Clergy,'  'The  Man  Who  Was,'  or  in  'The  Man  Who  Would  Be 
King  ' — in  short,  in  all  which  are  noteworthy  because  of  their 
content  and  artistic  worth — the  sty1^  is  flowing,  simple,  and  orig- 
inal." 

The  writer  sums  up  Kipling's  chief  merits  and  his  claims  to  re- 
membrance as  follows  : 

"Whether  Kipling  will  win  an  enduring  position  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  can  not  be  decided  with  certainty.  But  his 
undoubted  merit  is  that,  unlike  any  of  the  modern  English  novel- 
ists, he  writes  powerfully  and  unaffectedly,  free  from  all  conven- 
tional and  traditional  influences,  and  is  endowed  with  conspicuous 
narrative  talent.  He  succeeds  everywhere  in  giving  the  charac- 
teristic side  of  life,  which  he  has  learned  in  the  most  varied  of 
homes  and  on  long  journeys  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
in  putting  old  things  in  a  new  light ;  for  he  has  sharp  eyes  to  see, 
understanding  to  reflect,  and  conscience  to  prevent  him  from  dis- 
figuring anything.  If  his  conception  of  life  seems  somewhat 
superficial,  and  if  rash  judgments  show  too  strong  self-conscious- 
ness at  times,  we  may  count  it  to  his  youth.  Without  doubt  it  is 
a  great  feat  for  an  Englishman,  who  does  homage  to  the  words, 
'The  pleasant  is  permitted, '  to  act  freely  and  openly  in  life  ;  and 
it  is  a  still  greater  feat  to  honestly  bring  this  into  his  writings. 
English  literature  thus  possesses  in  Kipling  the  first  naturalistic 
auchor.  whom  his  people  has  received  with  almost  unanimous  ap- 


in  spite  of  the  actual  exclusion  of  the  moral  in  his  \vi 
for  the  tone  of  his  narrative  is  so  naive  ami  poetic  that  even  Eng 
lish  sensibility  can  delight  in  it  undisturbed.     However  exagger 
ated   il  would  be  to  call   Kipling  a  sun,  a  Phoebus,  it  would  be 
equally  unjustifiable  to  compare  him  to  a  meteor,  which  rises  in 

flames  and  is  then  forever  quenched  in  darkness.  He  Is  h  star, 
which  has  been  shining  brightly  for  twelve  years,  and  which  is  as 
yet  in  no  wise  near  its  setting." 


RUSKIN    AT    EIGHTY. 

APROPOS  of  Ruskin's  eightieth  birthday,  which  occurred  re- 
cently, Mr.  John  Howard  Whitehouse,  ot  the  Birmingham 
Ruskin  Society,  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  his  visit  to  the  author's 
home  upon  that  anniversary.  Of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
features  of  the  interior  he  says  : 

"Mr.  Ruskin's  study  is  a  long,  comfortable,  and  in  every  way 
delightful  room,  with  a  superb  view  of  the  hills  and  lake.  It  is 
lined  with  books,   of  course — I  did  not  see  any  room  in  which 


JOHN    RUSKIN. 

there  were  not  some — but  it  also  contains  many  other  objects  of 
beauty  and  rare  interest,  including  a  collection  of  minerals  and 
some  paintings  by  Burne  Jones  and  Rossetti.  Of  all  his  treasures 
Mr.  Ruskin  probably  prizes  most  dearly  the  manuscripts  he  pos- 
sesses of  several  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels. 

"Next  in  interest  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  study  is  his  bedroom.  It  is 
a  small  room,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  simple  little  wooden  bed- 
stead, entirely  devoid  of  any  trimmings  or  ornamentation.  One 
side  of  the  room  is  covered  with  books.  The  other  three  are 
almost  entirely  covered  with  Turners,  and  it  is  these,  of  cotir-e, 
which  give  the  chief  interest  to  the  room.  There  is  probably  no 
other  room  in  the  world  which  could  show  such  a  collection.  Al 
tho  this  is  the  master's  favorite  bedroom,  he  has  not  been  using 
it  recently,  as,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
weakness  naturally  arising  from  his  advanced  age,  it  has  been 
thought  wiser  for  him  to  remain  chiefly  in  another  room,  which 
he  temporarily  uses  both  as  a  sleeping  and  living  room. 

"It  was  in  this  room  that  we  were  introduced  to  him.  He  was 
seated  in  an  armchair  before  a  small  table  near  the  window,  the 
sunbeams  playing  upon  his  venerable  face.  In  his  old  age  he 
presents  a  most  impressive  appearance,  to  which  his  long  flowing 
beard  adds  not  a  little.     With  the  exception  of  that  beard,  it  ap- 
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1  to  me  that  his  face  ha  iaJ  change 

the  days  when  he  was  a  professor  at  Oxford.     The  lines 
indeed  more   pronounced,   the    expression    sadder,    but   it 

-till  the  face  which  had  been  painted  many  years  before,  with 

such  admirable  skill,  by  Professor  Herkomer.     As  to  Mr.  Rr,s- 

physical  condition,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  he  is  very 

and  frail,  but  mentally  he  is  quite  clear,  and  tho  now  un 

able  to  do  any  work  whatever,  he  still  takes  a  lively  interest  in 

the  progress  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Raskin,  it  appears,  is  still  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 

both  nature  and  literature.     The  writer  continues : 

"  We  learned  at  Brantwood  some  interesting  facts  respecting  Mr. 
n's  habits  of  recent  years.  Until  a  month  or  two  ago  he 
ible  to  get  out  every  day  when  the  weather  was  fine,  some- 
times taking  slow  walks,  and  sometimes  going  in  a  bath-chair. 
Of  evenings  it  was  his  custom  to  read  aloud  some  portion  of  one 
of  Scott's  novels,  his  love  for  which  is  so  well  known.  He  is 
now,  for  the  most  part,  read  to.  'Oliver  Twist  '  was  read  to  him 
not  long  ago,  and  altho  familiar  with  it,  the  rereading  of  the 
book  gave  him  much  delight.  The  last  work  which  has  been  read 
to  him  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews's  'Annals  of  Mont  Blanc' 

"In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  the  master  is  perfectly  happy. 
Ke  gave  expression  to  this  fact  on  the  morning  of  his  birthday. 
He  felt  so  happy  that  he  wished  to  live  on.  He  must  have  been 
touched  beyond  all  words  by  the  multitude  of  messages  which 
were  arriving  at  Hrantwood  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Miss 
Kate  (Ireenaway  sent  an  exquisite  sketch  of  a  group  of  happy, 
joyous,  dancing  children,  and  one  of  the  most  touching  greetings 
I  saw  was  from  an  American  lady,  who  sent  eighty  white  flowers, 
bearing  the  inscription  : 

'  Eighty  flower  sprays  for  eighty  pure  and  lovely  years.  ' 

"  It  was  a  fitting  greeting  to  the  great  prophet  in  the  twilight  of 
his  days,  when,  as  his  biographer  so  eloquently  says,  'the  storm- 
cloud  has  drifted  away  and  there  is  light  in  the  West,  a  mellow 
light  of  evening  time,  such  as  Turner  painted  in  his  pensive 
epilogue.  There  is  more  work  to  do,  but  not  to-day.  The  plow 
stands  in  the  furrow,  and  the  laborer  passes  peacefully  from  his 
toil  homeward. '" 


LITERARY    BOYCOTT    IN    RUSSIA. 

T)OYCOTTING  is  a  new  weapon  in  Russia,  and  the  criminal 
•*— *  law  does  not,  it  appears,  provide  against  it.  Hence  the  re- 
markable incidental  result  of  the  great  students'  strike  (see  The 
LlTBRAKY  DlGBST,  April  22).  found  in  an  organized  boycott  of  one 
of  the  leading  journals  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Xovoye  Vremya,  by 
scientific,  literary,  and  other  societies,  and  by  libraries  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  This  journal,  regarded  as  quasi-official,  has 
much  influence  and  power.  It  is  anti-foreign,  constantly  attack- 
ing the  English  and  the  Germans,  and  violently  antisemitic.  It 
is  opposed  to  Western  ideas  and  liberal  tendencies,  and  has  been 
disliked  by  the  progressive  elements.  In  connection  with  the 
students'  strike,  which  appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  all  cultured 
Russia,  this  journal  assumed  a  bitter,  reactionary  attitude.  It 
accused  the  strikers  and  their  friends  of  political  purposes  and 
denounced  the  movement  as  criminal  and  dangerous.  This 
aroused  great  indignation,  and  one  society  after  another  (some 
enjoying  official  patronage)  has  adopted  resolutions  against  giv- 
ing tin- paper  any  information,  using  its  advertising  columns,  or 
ling  it  on  its  list.      Some  of   its  stall  writers  have  threatened 

to  light  the  leaders  of  the  boycotters,  but  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  invoke  legal  protection. 

The  St.  Petersburg  VitdomOSti discusses  this  boycott  under  the 
head  of  "Nemesis,  "  as  folio.'. 

"In  Russian  society — collectively,  not  in  a  scattered  way — con- 

and  the  sentiment  of  decency 

ilted.      Our  best  intellectual  forces,  the  rcpresenta 

and  social  activity,  in  line,  the  elements  of  which 

00  is  proud,  unitedly  and  with  significant   laconism  has 

against  the  oppressive  persecution  of  everything  that  is 

r  cultured  circles  on   the  part  of  the  terrorizing  clique 


represented  by  the  Xovoye  I'remya.  Naturally,  the  paper  is 
frightened  and  alarmed,  and  declares  that  the  country  is  in  danger 
tieLar.se  honest  men  repudiate  ali  identity  with  people  who,  under 
the  guise  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  pursue  egotistic  commercial 
interests.  It  frantically  calls  for  suppression  of  those  who  :-. 
openly  manifest  their  disgust  with  and  hatred  of  its  inhumanity, 
bigotry,  and  prostitution,  and  condemn  it  for  its  efforts  to  sow- 
discord  and  racial  prejudice.      Is  not  this  Nemesis?" 

The  boycotted  paper  intimates  that  the  resolutions  and  organ- 
ized action  against  it  ought  to  be  punishable  as  slander  and  defa- 
mation generally,  and  it  asks  whether  a  similar  boycott  against 
a  merchant  or  professional  man  would  be  tolerated.  To  this 
the  Xovosti  rejoins  : 

"A  newspaper  guides  public  opinion,  offering  its  readers  every 
day  the  material  collected  by  it  under  an  implied  guaranty  of 
absolute  or  relative  accuracy,  together  with  its  judgments  and 
conclusions  respecting  the  facts.  Public  opinion  respects  or  at 
least  tolerates  those  organs  which  properly  discharge  their  duty, 
refrain  from  falsifications  and  perversions  and  deliberate  misrep- 
resentations. But  when  a  paper  is  guilty  of  these  things,  cer- 
tainly public  opinion  has  a  right  to  cry  :  'Away  with  you  '  We 
want  no  deceptions  and  frauds. '  Since  a  newspaper  professes 
or  aims  to  speak  for  public  opinion,  it  must  be  prepared  to  find 
itself  repudiated  by  the  same  when  it  fails  to  coincide  with  such 
opinion  or  goes  counter  to  it.  This  is  obviously  logical.  .  .  . 
True,  not  all  society,  but  only  a  portion  of  it,  has  disavowed  the 
Xovoye  \'remy  a,  but  why  has  not  this  portion  as  much  title  to 
represent  society  at  large  as  the  paper  itself  ?  Asa  matter  of  fact, 
the  protestants  speak  and  write  for  themselves  and  do  not  involve 
others.     They  compel  no  one  to  follow  their  example." 

Other  journals  write  in  the  same  vein,  and  indeed  the  boycott 
has  assumed  considerable  dimensions  and  excited  much  interest. 
It  is  the  first  demonstration  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  interfered  in  the  name  of  anti-conspiracy  laws. 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Kipling's  Literary  Productiveness.  —  A  critic  has 
lately  called  attention  to  Kipling's  astonishing  output  in  pub- 
lished books  as  compared  with  that  of  other  celebrated  authors  of 
the  same  age.  Among  those  whose  career  was  terminated  early 
one  naturally  thinks  of  Byron,  who  died  at  thirty-six;  but  the 
writings  of  Byron  may  easily  be  gathered  into  a  single  volume. 
Scott  at  thirty-three — Kipling's  present  age — was  only  writing  the 
"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  "Marmion,  ""The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  " 
and  "  Rokeby  "  ;  he  did  not  begin  his  splendid  series  of  novels 
until  he  was  forty-three.  Dickens  at  the  same  age  as  Kipling  had 
finished  only  his  "Sketches  by  Boz,"  "Pickwick. Hie  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,"  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  "American 
Notes,"  and  "Martin  Chuzzlewit."  Thackeray  had  written  but 
seven  books,  and  these  not  famous  ones.  Hawthorne  at  three- 
and-thirty  had  produced  only  "  Twice-Told  Tales."  Cooper  had 
only  "  Precaution  "  and  "The  Spy"  to  his  credit  as  an  author; 
Irving  had  only  two  books,  and  Howells  only  three,  at  the  same 
period  of  life.  The  titles  of  Kipling's  printed  works  in  prose  and 
verse  would  fill  several  columns.  Already  an  American  house  is 
bringing  out  a  library  edition  of  his  collected  writings ;  and,  as 
a  further  reminder  of  his  fame  and  rank  as  a  classic,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  one  of  his  early  works  is  almost  unobtainable,  and  a  copy 
of  it  commanded  a  high  price  the  other  day  in  London. 

A  French  critic,  M.  Andre  Chevillon,  finds  m  the  conciseness 
and  nervous  energy  of  Kipling's  style  a  quality  peculiarly  French. 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  RtVUi  dt  Paris  be  says: 

"He   is  crisp,  powerful,  compact,  and   keen,  like   Mcrimee,  but 

much   more   sinewy,    instantaneous,    ami    cruel."      Kipbug   writes 

of  the  Orient,  savs   M.  Chevillon.  "not   like  our  Loti.  with  a  pas- 

ind  semi  neurasthenic  melancholy,  a  shudder  of    pain,  and  a 

voluptuousness   at    the    thought    of   death    and    the   great    i 

,  but  like  a  man  of  action  who  sees  in  those  forces  only  ob- 
stacles to  exercise  his  activities,  whet  his  will,  fortify  his  person- 
ality, define  and  harden  his  self  respect." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


CONSUMPTION    AND   THE    X  RAY. 

IT  was  once  hoped  that  the  penetrating  Roentgen  ray  might 
prove  to  have  valuable  curative  properties;  but  this  hope  has 
been  abandoned  by  the  medical  profession.  It  is  asserted,  how- 
ever, by  Dr.  William  Rollins  in  The  Electrical  Review  (April 
20),  that  physicians  have  neglected  the  rays  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosis in  consumption,  where  they  might  have  saved  many  lives. 
He  says  : 

"Is  it  not  singular  that  three  years  after  Roentgen's  discovery 
.  .  .  this  most  important  method  of  diagnosis  should  not  have 
come  into  general  use?  Not  one  physician  in  a  hundred  employs 
it  regularly,  and  yet  with  some  diseases  it  enables  us  to  make  the 
earliest  diagnosis.  To  show  how  important  this  is,  take  con- 
sumption, which  is  responsible  for  one  seventh  of  the  deaths  from 
disease.  If  every  one  would  be  regularly  examined,  a  matter 
taking  only  a  short  time,  most  of  the  cases  could  be  saved,  for 
Williams  has  proved  that  the  signs  can  be  detected  so  early  that 
treatment  is  followed  by  prompt  recovery,  many  cases  not  even 
requiring  a  change  of  climate.  This  latter  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  consumption  is  a  disease  of  the  poor,  who  can  not 
often  give  up  their  work  and  go  away.  The  fluoroscope  in  Dr. 
Williams's  hands  is  constantly  showing  evidences  of  old  tubercle 
scars  in  patients  who  never  suspected  they  had  been  attacked  by 
the  disease.  This  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  for  if  in  so  many 
cases  nature  has  unaided  effected  a  cure,  we  may  expect,  with  a 
little  help  from  medicine,  that  almost  every  case  can  be  saved. 
These  details  may  seem  out  of  place  in  a  non-medical  journal,  but 
they  are  introduced  for  a  purpose,  as  I  am  convinced  that  outside 
pressure  is  needed  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  the  most  important 
method  of  diagnosis  discovered  in  my  lifetime.  Altho  my  own 
work  in  medicine  is  in  a  limited  field,  I  am  in  a  position  to  see 
the  prime  importance  of  the  method  and  to  be  distressed  at  its 
slow  adoption.  I  know  that  at  present  efficient  apparatus  must 
be  built  at  home,  and  that  it  is  large  and  expensive,  but  if  Mr. 
Tesla  could  be  induced  to  work  on  the  problem  it  would  be 
quickly  solved,  the  apparatus  being  made  efficient,  compact, 
powerful,  and  not  expensive." 


A      NEW     THEORY     OF      WORLD-FORMATION. 

THE  discovery  of  a  "new  law"  is  announced,  hardly  second 
in  importance  to  Newton's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. The  announcement  is  made  by  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  formerly 
professor  of  astronomy  in  Chicago  University  and  now  professor 
of  mathematics  in  the  United  States  Naval  Observatory.  The 
new  law  is,  in  brief,  that  the  temperature  of  a  gaseous  star  varies 
inversely  as  its  radius,  and  from  this  Professor  See  evolves  some 
very  striking  conclusions  as  to  the  formation  of  the  worlds  and 
their  destiny.  His  views  are  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  magazine 
interview  (with  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  McClure' s  for  May),  and 
the  statement  that  the  discovery  is  second  only  in  importance  to 
Newton's  is  made  by  the  interviewer,  not  by  the  professor.  The 
following  description  of  the  law  is  also  in  the  interviewer's  lan- 
guage : 

"Dr.  See's  law  is  based  on  the  simple  and  well-known  principle 
that  a  gas,  when  compressed,  gives  out  heat.  Compress  the  air 
in  a  bicycle  pump,  and  the  pump  grows  warm  under  the  hand. 
The  attraction  of  gravitation  in  a  gaseous  body  of  huge  dimen- 
sions acts  as  a  natural  and  very  similar  compressing  power.  That 
is,  a  gaseous  star  compresses  itself  and  produces  heat.  Dr.  See's 
law,  formulated  by  means  of  a  simple  mathematical  computation, 
expresses  the  relation  of  the  temperature  of  a  gaseous  star  to  its: 
size.     This  is  the  formula  : 

K 
T  =  — . 
R 

"T  is  the  temperature  of  a  heavenly  body,  R  is  the  radius  of 
that  body,  and  K  is  the  constant.     That  is,  the  temperature  of  a 


is  star  vaiics  inversely  as  the  radius.  If  R  decreases.  T 
must  increase  proportionately.  In  other  words,  when  a  gaseous 
body  shrinks,  its  temperature  increases;  or,  to  make  the  illus- 
tration  specific,  our  sun,  which  is  known  to  be  growing  smaller 
(Sir  Robert  Ball  saj  s  at  the  rate  of  ten  inches  a  day),  is  tin.  I 
growing  much  hotter." 

This  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  the 
sun  is  cooling  off.  Professor  See  admits,  says  Mr.  Baker,  that 
the  "earth  does  not  receive  as  much  heat  from  the  sun  as  it  did  a 
few  million  years  ago,"  but  explains  this  by  reminding  us  that 
while  the  sun  was  not  then  as  hot  as  it  is  now,  the  radiating  sur- 
face was  more  extensive.  "More  heat  comes  from  a  big  cook- 
stove  than  from  an  alcohol  lamp,  altho  the  latter  may  be  a  hun- 
dred times  as  hot."  Laplace's  hypothesis,  that  "our  solar  system 
began  as  an  impalpable  nebulous  mass  heated  to  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable degree,"  and  that  the  motion  gradually  threw  off  rings 
which  became  the  different  planets,  and  that  these,  from  being 
originally  fiery  hot,  are  now  cooling  off,  finds  no  place,  of  course, 
in  the  new  theory. 

We  quote  now  from  Professor  See  himself,  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Baker : 

"  Having  established  the  new  law  that  the  temperature  of  a 
gaseous  star  varies  inversely  as  the  radius,  or,  as  I  call  it  briefly, 
T  equals  K  over  R,  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  show  the  earlier  con- 
dition of  our  universe.  We  know  from  the  experiments  of  emi- 
nent physicists  and  astronomers  that  the  present  heat  of  the  sun 
is  not  far  from  8,oooc  Centigrade  above  the  absolute  cold  of  inter- 
stellar space.  Remember  that  when  R,  the  radius,  increases,  T, 
the  temperature,  must  decrease  in  like  proportion.  Suppose, 
then,  that  the  sun's  radius  was  twice  what  it  is  to-day,  the  tem- 
perature would  be  only  4,000°.  Is  that  clear?  Go  still  further, 
and  suppose  that  the  sun  had  eight  times  its  present  diameter ; 
the  temperature  would  be  only  1,000°. 

"Now,  at  one  time  the  sun's  mass  was  so  immense  that  it  cov- 
ered the  entire  space  now  occupied  by  the  solar  system.  By  the 
very  simple  application  of  the  new  law,  we  find  that,  when  the 
radius  of  the  sun  was  so  extended  that  it  reached  the  orbit  of 
Neptune,  the  temperature  must  have  been  at  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable condition  of  cold  represented  by  1°  above  the  absolute 
zero.  As  the  absolute  zero,  or  the  cold  of  space,  has  been  deter- 
mined approximately  at  273°  below  zero  Centigrade,  then  our  sun, 
or  the  impalpable,  nebulous  mass  which  then  composed  it,  must 
have  had  a  temperature  of  272°  below  zero — cold  enough  to  make 
a  liquid  of  air  and  then  freeze  it  solid  into  air- ice. 

"This  was  the  original  condition  of  our  solar  system  and  of  all 
other  stellar  systems  — a  formless  swarm  of  icy  masses  floating 
like  some  great  flock  of  birds  in  blue  space.  This  aggregation  of 
bodies  probably  gave  out  a  faint  luminescence,  such  as  we  ob- 
serve in  the  tails  of  comets,  a  light  probably  due  to  electrical 
action,  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  do  not  yet  understand.  I 
imagine  it  must  have  had  nearly  the  appearance  of  a  great  fog- 
bank,  with  just  about  as  much  luminescence.  When  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  space  may  to-day  be  full  of  just  such  cold,  dark, 
nebulous  masses  as  that  which  formed  our  sun.  We  know  defi- 
nitely of  some  of  them,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  going  to  prove 
my  law,  that  the  spectroscope  has  so  far  been  able  to  find  only 
two  substances  in  these  nebulae.  The  first  is  hydrogen,  one  oi 
the  lightest  of  known  gases  and  one  of  the  first  to  escape  from  the 
frozen  state  of  absolute  cold ;  and  the  other  is  an  unknown  sub- 
stance which  we  have  called  nebulium.  All  of  the  other  sub- 
stances are  probably  present  in  the  nebulas,  but  they  are  in  a  solid 
and  non-luminous  state.  According  to  the  old  theories,  as  I  have 
said,  the  developing  mass  was  a  white-hot,  flaming  body,  the  like 
of  which  we  now  see  nowhere  in  the  universe,  even  with  our  best 
telescopes.  Either  there  are  no  more  heavenly  systems  in  process 
of  formation,  or  else  the  old  theories  are  erroneous.  For  my  part, 
I  believe  that  the  dim,  cold  nebulae,  of  which  we  now  know  next 
to  nothing,  will  in  the  long  course  of  time  become  suns  and  sys- 
tems. 

"Imagine  a  great  stretch  of  nebulae  made  up  of  gaseous  and 
solid  particles,  which  I  have  popularly  compared  to  a  great  swarm 
of  fleecy  birds,  floating  in  space.  One  of  these  nebulae,  smaller 
than  many  of  the  others,  is  to  become  our  solar  system,  of  which 
the  earth  is  such  an  insignificant  grain.     Altho  vast  and  attenu- 
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ated,  this  nebula  has  set  apa  slow  motion,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  development.     It  revolves  on  its  axis      It  is  also  condensing 

gradually  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  As  it  grows  smaller 
and  a  trifle  more  compact  it  revolves  a  little  faster  In  the  course 
of  a  few  million  years,  when  its  circumference  has  reached  what 
is  now  about  the  orbit  of  Neptune,  a  part  of  the  outer  edge,  un- 
able to  keep  up  with  the  movement  of  the  mass,  is  detached,  not 
unlike  the  mud  from  a  revolving  buggy  wheel,  That  is  Neptune. 
Later  Uranus  is  left  behind,  and  then  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  And 
as  the  central  mass  gradually  shrinks  inward,  the  temperature. 
according  to  the  new  law,  necessarily  increases.  Mars  is  formed 
at  249  below  zero  Centigrade,  the  earth  at  233  .  and  finally  Mer- 
cury at  [81   —all,  as  you  will  see.  far  below  zero. 

"As  each  of  these  worlds  takes  up  a  separate  existence,  it  too 
begins  shrinking  and  generating  heat.  The  nebula  of  our  earth 
wa-~  probably  about  as  large  as  the  present  orbit  of  our  moon,  and 
after  having  begun  independent  rotation,  it,  in  turn,  cast  off  a 
world.  That  world  is  our  moon.  The  earth  nebula  was  compara- 
tively small,  and  shrunk  rapidly.  From  what  we  know  of  the 
length  of  its  nebular  radius,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  its  tempera- 
ture ever  could  have  exceeded  about  i,ooo°  Centigrade.  In  other 
words,  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  heat  enough  here  to  vapor- 
ize iron,  altho  the  temperature  was  sufficient  to  fuse  lava  such  as 
now  issues  from  our  volcanoes.  It  used  to  be  held  by  men  of 
science  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  a  fiery  globe  filled  with 
molten  liquid  substances,  and  that  the  volcanoes  were  vents 
analogous  to  chimneys.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  heat 
does  not  increase  after  acertain  depth  has  been  reached.  Beyond 
that,  it  remains  uniform  throughout  the  entire  interior  of  the 
globe.  If  the  earth  ever  had  been  as  hot  as  many  of  the  planets 
are  to-day,  all  of  our  atmosphere  would  have  been  driven  off  into 
space  and  this  would  now  be  an  airless  world.  The  earth  still 
continues  its  shrinking  :  slowly  now,  but  as  certainly  as  ever. 
The  earthquakes  are  the  remnants  of  its  shrinking  throes. 

"The  great  planets,  Neptune,  Uranus,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter, 
after  being  detached  from  the  mother  nebula,  also  went  through 
the  regular  shrinking  process.  And  as  they  shrunk,  their  tem- 
peratures rose  higher  and  higher,  until  finally  the  solid  matter 
melted,  and  they  became  gaseous,  as  they  are  to-day.  The 
shrinking  is  still  going  on,  and  instead  of  growing  colder,  as  as- 
tronomers have  long  taught,  these  planets  are  growing  steadily 
hotter,  and  in  the  end  they  may  shine  of  their  own  light,  and  not 
merely  reflect  the  illumination  they  receive  from  the  sun.  Al- 
ready there  are  faint  signs  of  luminosity  in  Uranus,  and  perhaps 
also  in  Jupiter." 

As  to  the  future  condition  of  the  sun.  and  its  system,  Dr.  See 
spoke  as  follows 

"The  sun  is  still  a  gaseous  body,  and  it  therefore  conforms  to 
the  new  law.  We  know  that  it  is  shrinking  from  year  to  year, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  growing  gradually  hotter.  At  present  the 
radiance  is  yellow.  As  the  years  go  by  and  the  heat  increases, 
we  may  expect  the  light  to  grow  gradually  whiter  and  whiter, 
until  it  approaches  the  glare  of  an  arc  lamp,  and  after  that  it  will 
gradually  become  blue,  the  next  step  marked  in  the  spectrum.  It 
will  then  have  reached  the  condition  of  the  blue  stars  of  our 
heavens.  Sinus   and  Vega,  and   it  will    have  shrunk    to  a  density 

nearly  approaching  that  of  an  incompressible  liquid. 

"There  is  a  vast  chance  for  speculation  as  to  what  effect  these 
Changes  In  the  color  of  the  sun's  light  will  have  on  our  earth. 
We  know  that  we  shall  receive  less  heat,  owing  to  the  smaller 
radiating  surface  of  the  sun  ;   but  just  what  effect  a  glare  which  is 

•istead  of  yellow  will  have  on   the  earth,  its  foliage,  and  111 
habitants,  if  plants  and  animals  exist  at  that  time,  we  can  scarcely 

DO,  " 

The  sun.  however,  will  cool  off.  Dr.  See  believe 

"After  the  BUD  has   Income  a  blue   star,  like   Sinus,  blue   being 
the  mark  of   old   age   among   stellar  bodies,  it  will    radiate  an  in- 
ly blue  light  for  perhaps  a  million  years,  and    then   suddenly 

begin  falling  in  tern]  In  the  sudden  cooling  it  may  for  a 

■   .dish      Then  it  will  liquid,  and  finally  a 

-olid.     Siiins  and  other  b  iusI  reach  tbisdarV 

we    have    an    example    of    a   dying 

In  which  the  light  is  going  out,  in  the  companion  of 

.  which,    altho   half   as    large   as  Sinus,    gives    only   a    ten- 
mdth  pa:  • 


"  I  presume  that  the  heavens  are  full  of  these  vast  inert  bodies 

They  represent   the  other  extremes  from  the  icy 

cold  nebula  out  of  which  stars  spring  into  existence.      Owing  to 

the  presence  oi   these  dead  stars  and  the  nebuhe  in  space.  I  think 

it  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  universe." 

When  questioned  as  to  what  will  become  of  the  earth  when  the 

sun  has  finally  cooled  off,  the  astronomer  replied  : 

"All  of  our  planets  are  doomed  to  death  and  cold,  the  present 
condition  of  our  moon.  The  end  will  come  long  before  the  sun 
has  cooled  off.  The  law  of  gravitation  continues  its  slow  work  of 
destruction.  The  moon,  which,  according  to  Darwin's  theory  of 
the  tides,  has  been  gradually  forced  away  from  the  earth,  will, 
when  there  are  no  longer  any  tides  upon  the  earth's  surface,  be 
slowly  drawn  back  again,  and  one  day  it  will  fall  upon  the  earth 
with  fearful  force,  no  doubt  causing  a  conflagration  more  awful 
than  we  can  imagine.  In  the  same  way  the  moons  of  Jupiter  w  ill 
fall.  Then  the  planets  one  after  another  will  be  drawn  into  the 
sun,  producing  for  the  time  being  a  terrible  blast  of  heat,  altho  if 
all  of  the  planets  in  our  system  were  to  be  dropped  upon  the  sun 
in  a  single  day,  their  masses  are  so  insignificant  compared  with 
the  immensity  of  the  mass  of  the  sun,  that  they  would  serve  to 
keep  up  the  heat  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  years. 

"After  the  last  of  the  planets  has  fallen,  the  sun,  having  reached 
the  limit  of  compression,  will  cool  down  and  become  gradually 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  the  residents  of  other  stars,  if  there  be 
such,  will  gradually  lose  sight  of  it,  and  it  will  become  a  dark 
wanderer  in  space.  Then,  perhaps,  at  the  end  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  years,  it  too  will  fall  into  the  central  mass  around 
which  it  revolves  as  we  now  revolve  around  it. 

"  But  we  can  not  say  that  this  is  really  the  end,  for  no  man 
knows,  and  man's  mind  is  not  big  enough  even  to  imagine  how 
many  systems,  one  within  the  other,  make  up  God's  creation." 


ELECTRICITY    IN    FARM    WORK. 

AREVIKW  of  recent  progress  in  the  use  of  electricity  in  agri- 
culture, especially  in  Germany,  is  contributed  by  M.  Paul 
Renaud  to  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  <T Encouragement  pour 
I  Industrie  Rationale.  We  quote  portions  of  an  abstract  given 
in  The  Engineering  Magazine,     Says  the  writer: 

"It  is  only  on  the  large  farms  that  steam-power  machinery  can 
be  installed  to  advantage,  the  intermittent  character  of  the  work 
and  the  high  cost  of  the  plant  rendering  it  impracticable  for  small 
places ;  but  when  power  can  be  distributed  from  central  stations 
to  agricultural  districts  within  a  considerable  radius  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  it  can  be  utilized  in  many  effective  ways. 

"The  production  of  the  current  for  use  in  agricultural  districts 
may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways,  being  influenced  mainly 
by  local  conditions.  When  water-power  is  available,  it  can  gen- 
erally be  used  to  much  advantage  ;  otherwise  steam,  oil,  or  gaa- 
engines  are  employed.  Use  of  wind-power  in  connection  with 
accumulators  has  been  suggested,  but  the  extremely  irregular 
character  of  this  motive  power  has  caused  it  to  be  used  only  in 
a  few  experimental  instances 

"On  the  farm,  as  elsewhere,  the  main  applications  of  electricity 
are  for  power  and  for  lighting,  but  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work 
renders  special  appliances  and  method'-,  necessary.  Much  ot  the 
work  on  a  farm  not  only  is  out  of  doors,  but  also  is  distributed 
over  a  large  area,  requiring  portable  machinery  and  ease  of 
manipulation  and  transportation. 

" Naturally  One  of  the   most   important  applications  of  power  111 

agricultural  work  is  that  <>f  plowing,  and  much  space  is  given  to 

descriptions  of  various  forms  of  electrically  driven  plows.  In  this 
t  work  little  has  been  done,  except  to  substitute  electricity 
for  steam  power  in  connection  with  forms  of  machine  plows  al- 
ready m  use  Plans  are  shown  of  the  manner  in  \  hie; 
trie  [lower  maybe  distributed  from  a  central  point  to  plowing* 
in   a  number  of   fields  at   the  same  time;    and,  by  the 

trie  cables  carried  upon  portable  drums  temporary  con 
•  :is  may  readily  be  made  from  a  central  distribution  point  to 
I. <lds  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

"Another  very  useful  application  of  electricity  in  agriculture  is 

of   traction.      Hauling  by  steam   power  has   never   been  very 

able     in     connection    with    farm    work,    but    when    electric 
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power  is  available,  it  is  possible  to  install,  at  moderate  cost,  a 
system  of  light  railways,  connecting  the  various  buildings  and 
fields,  and  by  means  of  an  overhead  trolley  to  do  most  of  the 
hauling  by  power. 

"Agricultural  trolley  roads  of  this  sort  have  been  established 
with  much  success  m  Holland,  in  connection  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar  beet  ;  and  the  various  sections  of  track,  trolley  poles, 
and  connections  are  now  made  of  standard  sizes  in  stock,  thus 
enabling  roads  of  this  sort  to  be  constructed  rapidly  and  eco- 
nomically. 

"The  overhead  cableway,  for  handling  hay,  wood,  and  other 
materials,  finds  many  useful  applications  on  the  farm  in  connec- 
tion with  electric  power,  and  the  combination  of  the  cableway  and 
hay-grapple  enables  large  quantities  of  hay  to  be  stacked  by 
power  very  rapidly  and  effectively. 

"Electricity  has  also  many  possible  applications  on  the  farm 
for  general  power  purposes,  and  numerous  examples  are  given  of 
the  driving  and  threshing  machines,  hay-cutters  and  presses, 
pumps,  sheep-shearing  machines,  and  other  varieties  of  farm  ma- 
chinery. The  use  of  electric  lighting  in  agricultural  work,  apart 
from  the  replacement  of  the  ordinary  lights  now  employed,  is 
limited  mainly  to  emergency-illumination  out  of  doors,  arc  lamps 
being  suspended  from  poles,  and  supplied  with  current  by  means 
of  portable  cables,  much  as  in  contractors'  work. 

''The  general  advantages  of  electric  power  in  agricultural  work 
are  being  perceived  more  rapidly  in  Germany  than  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  altho  in  France  M.  Felix  Prat  has  labored  with  much 
energy  and  success  in  this  field.  Some  apprehensions  are  felt  as 
to  the  possible  opposition  of  ignorant  farm-hands  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  which  will  supersede  hand  labor  in  many  ways, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  difficulties  from  this  source  will  be  overcome, 
as  they  have  already  been  in  the  case  of  other  agricultural  labor- 
saving  machinery." 


MARCONI'S 


LATEST     FEAT: 
COMMENTS. 


RESULTS     AND 


THE  successful  transmission  of  messages  between  France  and 
England  by  means  of  the  Marconi  system  of  space  tele- 
graphy has  already  been  noted  in  these  columns.  We  now  give  an 
illustration  of  the  external  apparatus  at  the  French  station,  taken 
from  L' Illustration,  together  with  some  particulars  from  The 
Scientific  American  and  its  Supplement,  as  follows  : 

"The  recent  experiments  of  Marconi  in  telegraphing  without 
wires  across  the  English  Channel  have  entirely  removed  his  work 
from  the  region  of  mere  experiment  and  established  it  among  the 
practical  and  extremely  useful  inventions.  .  .  .  [The  illustra- 
tion] shows  the  terminal  steel  mast  or  rod  with  its  guys  in  posi- 
tion, erected  on  the  beach  [at  Wimereux,  France]  in  front  of  a 
small  villa,  in  one  of  the  front  rooms  of  which  the  receiving  and 
transmitting  apparatus  is  located.  .  .  .  Messages  are  despatched 
with  perfect  freedom  from  the  vertical  mast  on  the  French  coast 
to  that  on  the  English  coast,  and  vice  versa.  At  the  time  that 
the  photograph  was  being  taken  the  Cassim,  with  M.  Lockroy, 
secretary  of  the  French  navy,  on  board,  passed  down  the  Channel 
within  view  of  the  French  coast.  The  assistants  on  noticing  the 
ship  transmitted  the  news  across  the  Channel,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  a  reply  was  received,  'If  the  secretary  comes  to  see  you, 
give  him  a  good  reception. '  The  Morse  receiver  is  used,  and  the 
message  is  written  on  the  tape  in  the  usual  dots  and  dashes  of  the 
Morse  code.  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  visionary  specula 
tion  that  has  been  indulged  in  by  some  of  the  investigators  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  there  is  something  decidedly  refreshing  in 
the  businesslike  methods  and  practical  results  which  have  charac- 
terized the  work  of  this  brilliant  young  Italian 

"At  any  time,  no  matter  whether  the  sea  be  rough  or  smooth, 
the  atmosphere  clear  or  foggy,  or  the  wind  blowing  a  breeze  or  a 
hurricane,  a  communication  may  be  established  at  will  between 
England  and  France,  the  electric  waves  proceeding  from  one 
shore  to  the  other  from  the  mast  that  we  have  just  mentioned  to 
the  opposite  one  which  is  concealed  by  the  curve  of  the  sea.   .   .   . 

"After  witnessing  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  one  experiences 
an  indescribable  feeling  when  he  again  stands  in  front  of  this 
simple  mast— this  rudimentary  instrument  of  so  delicate  a  trans - 


n.  Whether  it  be  wet  by  fog  or  mist,  or  dried  by  the  wind, 
it  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  unknown  vibrations  that  a  simi- 
lar mast  has  sent  into  space." 

The  experiments  have  not  been  without  effect  on  the  stocl 
market,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  cable  despatches  from  Lon- 
don, published  in  the  daily  press  : 

"  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  publishes  interviews  with  persons  in- 
terested in  Marconi's  system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  in  which 
they  express  their  belief  that  communication   with   the   United 


THE  WIMEREUX  TELEGRAPH  MAST  (FRENCH  COAST). 

A,  Building  containing  the  telegraphic  apparatus;  By  transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  electric  waves. 

States  by  means  of  the  system  is  practicable.  The  question  has 
not  yet  been  taken  up,  however,  as  all  the  time  has  been  devoted 
to  experiments.     There  is  no  intention  of  competing  with  land 

lines 

"Telegraph  shareholders  are  becoming  alarmed  at  the  success 
of  the  experiments  with  wireless  telegraphy.  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company's  shares  were  quoted  at  160  to-day,  while  last  week 
they  were  quoted  at  180. " 

Cold  water  is  thrown  on  the  visions  of  some  of  these  enthusiasts 
by  The  Electrical  Review  in  this  fashion  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  will  not  compete  with 
sea-lines.  .  .  .  Let  us  make  a  few  figures.  The  distance  from 
London  to  New  York  is  about  74°  50'  of  the  arc  of  the  earth's 
great  circle.  Taking  the  radius  of  the  earth  to  be  4,000  miles,  the 
towers  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line  would  have  to  be  1,038  miles 
high — and  even  then  the  messages  would  graze  the  surface  of  the 
Atlantic.     Was  ever  any  scheme  more  preposterous? 

"While  any  Hertz-wave  system  is  open  to  this  objection,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  no  system  of  'wireless  telegraphy'  is  com- 
petent to  signal  across  3,000  miles  of  sea.  The  system  that  was 
suggested  about  sixty-eight  years  ago  by  Lindsay,  and  more  it- 
cently  by  Prof.  Sylvanus  Thompson,  would  work,  beyond  doubt. 
The  main  thing  is  that  it  would  be  of  no  particular  value  after 
it  worked.  It  would  broadcast  its  messages  so  that  they  could 
be  read  by  any  one,  and  would  entirely  lack  the  essential  element 
of  secrecy.  Furthermore,  only  one  such  transmission  could  be 
worked  at  a  time,  because  a  system  powerful  enough  to  send  its 
signals  from  England  to  America  would  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing of  all  similar  systems  in  Europe." 

This  obstacle  of  the  "broadcasting  "  of  the  messages,  which  is 
common  to  all  systems  of  space  telegraphy,  is  specially  alluded  to 
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he  Electrician  (London)  as  mai  ,  itself  in  Marconi  s 

work.     Says  that  paper 

"  Already  one  of  the  practical  limits  to  wireless  telegraphy,  as 
at  present  practised,  is  making  itself  manifest  in  the  Marconi 
group  of  signal-stations  to  the  southeast  <>f  this  island.  'Al 
ent,'  writes  Professor  Fleming,  'all  signals  sent  from  the  South 
Foreland  to  France  affect  the  receiver  on  hoard  the  Goodwin 
lightship.'  The  professor  thinks  that  this' offers  no  difficulty, ' 
and  he  suggests  a  means  for  discriminating  between  the  si. 
There  is  a  difficulty  left  untouched,  however,  in  the  impossibility 
of  sending  messages  simultaneously  and  independently  to  or  from 
the  lightship  and  France.  An  uninterrupted  stream  of  messagi  s 
between  the  stations  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Channel  would  render 
completely  useless  the  apparatus  on  the  lightship,  which  would 
never  be  able  to  get  a  word  in  anyhow.  Curiously  enough,  the 
first  intimation  at  Wimereux  that  the  apparatus  erected  there  was 
in  working  order  took  the  form  of  harmless  eavesdropping,  the 
messages  between  the  two  older  stations  being  overheard  ;  indeed, 
the  Wimereux  staff  read  off  the  message.  '  We  are  going  to  speak 
to  Boulogne  at  five  o'clock' — this  having  been  sent  from  the 
lighthouse  to  the  lightship. 

"  This  result,  of  course,  had  been  foreseen  ;  but  its  actual  oc- 
currence emphasizes  the  need  for  a  means  for  confining  a  Mar- 
coni message  strictly  to  its  proper  path.  The  sphere  of  influence 
of  a  wireless  telegraph  station  has  a  fatal  tendency  to  become  too 
literally  spherical.  Messages  scattered  broadcast  not  only  waste 
energy  by  traveling  with  futile  persistence  toward  celestial  space  ; 
they  do  positive  mischief  by  interrupting  the  everyday  business 
of  irrelevant  stations  in  the  vicinity.  If  the  Marconi  waves  would 
confine  themselves  strictly  to  business,  the  prospects  of  wireless 
telegraphy  would  be  enormously  brighter  than  they  now  are.  We 
are  not  without  hope  that  ere  long  a  satisfactory  method  of  thus 
restricting  their  activity  will  be  discovered." 


Tripler's  Claims  for  Liquid  Air.— Scientific  men  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  possibility  of  Mr.  Tripler's  alleged  production 
of  ten  gallons  of  liquid  air  from  a  compressor  driven  with  three 
gallons.      Says  one  authority  in  an  interview  : 

"It's  like  trying  to  pull  yourself  up  with  your  boot-straps.  It 
is  absurd.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility.  It  is  the  old  dream  of 
perpetual  motion  in  a  new,  pleasing  form.  If  three  would  pro- 
duce ten.  we  might  go  on  forever  and  eventually  liquify  all  the  air 
about  the  earth.      There  is  nothing  in  the  theory." 

Another,  in  Learning  by  Doing,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  says: 

"Mr.  Tripler's  assertion  that  he  can  use  the  energy  in  three 
gallons  of  liquid  air  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  not  only  the  three 
gallons  expended  but  seven  gallons  more,  is  in  flat  contradiction 
to  the  basal  laws  of  dynamics.  He  might  as  well  say  that  he 
could  use  the  energy  in  three  storage-batteries  in  such  a  way  as 
to  charge  ten  more  batteries  of  equal  capacity,  or  that  he  could 
use  the  energy  in  three  wound  springs  m  such  a  way  as  to  wind 
up  ten  more  springs  of  the  same  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  correspondent  of  /'//,•  American  Machin- 
ist. W.  H.  Smyth,  of  Berkeley.  Cal.,  believes  m  Mr.  Tripler.  He 
says  : 

"Then;  is  no  self- production  of  power  or  motion  involved.     The 

exterior  source  o(  energy  is  not  even  obscure.  In  the  solar  fur- 
•he  fuel  consumption  and  power  production  are  without 
doubt  amply  adequate  to  all  the  drafts  of  human  enterprise.  .  .  . 
Watt  and  others  put  into  our  hand  the  key  to  unlock  the  stored- 
•  •rgy  in  coal.  Mr.  Tripler  suggests  a  way  to  tap  this 
boundless  COStleSS  energy  at    its  tOUl 

To  this  the  editor  makes  the  following  pertinent  reply  : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Tripler  is  reported  as  having 

•  has  from  three  gallons  ol  1  quid  air  produced  ten 

gallons,  and  that  in-  >  .in  go  on  repeating  this  process  indefinitely. 

is  done  or  i  an  do 

this    '  .   not.  worth  wlr  ;  1   much   time    in  di 

tag  il 


The  Electric  Light  in  the  Catacombs.— "It  is  re- 
ported." says  a  writer  in  Scribner' s  Magazine,  "that  an  electric- 
light  company  of  our  smoke  metropolis  [Pittsburg]  has  received 
a  contract  for  the  placing  of  six  electric  motors  [sic/)  in  six  Cata- 
combs of  Rome,  each  motor  to  be  capable  of  furnishing  460  incan- 
Dt  lights.  These  are  the  bald  facts;  their  spiritual  signifi- 
cance roots  deep.  What  now  is  to  become  of  our  reproach  of  the 
Goths  and  Longobards,  who  looted  the  catacombs  with  pious 
motives  and  called  every  bone  found  in  Roman  soil  a  sacred  relic 
and  carried  it  northward  home,  in  mingled  commercialism  and 
reverence?  What  will  they  think  of  our  innocent  electricians 
trespassing  in  the  sanctum  of  these  ancient  dead  with  their  rude 
labors  and  lighting  with  unseemly  illumination  their  sleeping 
chambers?  .  .  .  But  our  shameless  electricians  are  not  to  be 
stopped  at  the  mere  lighting  up  of  these  mysteries;  they  are  to 
put  into  the  St.  Calixtus  Catacombs  an  elevator! — not  a  slow  and 
funeral  lift,  but  a  living  electric  American  elevator!  After  that, 
what  is  to  give  the  Catacombs  any  power  for  romance  or  terror 
above  the  horrific  Avernus  of  the  Boston  subway?  And  is  this 
electrocution  of  their  tradition  only  a  beginning?  The  imagina- 
tion already  supplies  abundant  sequels." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"A  NEW  metal,  denominated  'copper-steel,'  has  been  brought  out  in 
Paris,"  says  Industries  and  Iron.  "It  is  described  as  possessing  a  very 
high  resistance,  and  can  be  forged  like  iron.  It  is  manufactured  by  a 
process  during  which  zinc  or  its  alloys  is  employed  for  retaining  a  certain 
proportion  of  iron,  nickel,  or  chromium  in  the  form  of  oxid,  and  reducing 
and  incorporating  it  in  a  state  of  fine  division  in  the  presence  of  furnace 
gases.  A  number  of  new  alloys,  it  is  stated,  are  thus  obtained,  and  among 
them  the  metal  referred  to  under  the  title  designated." 

OF  Marconi's  recent  feat  in  wireless  telegraphy,  in  which  messages  were 
sent  across  the  English  Channel,  various  prominent  British  electricians 
speak  as  follows,  according  to  The  Electrical  Review:  "Lord  Kelvin  said: 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  results  attained.  I  believe  wireless  telegraphy 
has  already  become  a  practical  success  and  its  future  is  immense.  For 
over-sea  communication  it  has  many  advantages.'  Prof.  Sylvanus  Thomp- 
son said  :  '  Marconi's  demonstrations  are  the  natural  development  of  princi- 
ples propounded  by  Hertz  and  Oliver  Lodge.'  W.  H.  Preece  declined  to 
commit  himself  to  a  statement  as  to  what  future  developments  will  be  at- 
tained in  the  matter  of  distance.  He  concurs  with  Tesla  that  Marconi's 
experiments,  tho  interesting,  are  mt  specially  novel.  He  thinks  tl 
tern  will  prove  good  for  short  distances,  but  not  for  signaling  acr. 
tended  space.  A  prominent  London  expert,  who  does  not  wish  his  name 
disclosed,  said  Marconi  can  do  nothing  commercially  with  the  system  be- 
cause the  transmission  of  messages  is  too  slow  for  public  requirements, 
and  also  because  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  absolute  secrecy.  Anyone 
possessing  an  apparatus  can  receive  the  message  destined  for  another  per- 
son." 

"The  scent  of  man  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number  of  experiments  by 
Dr.  A.  I'.ethe,"  says  Popular  Science  News.  "In  one  particular,  he  extends 
thejager  theory  even  further  than  its  original  projector  ventured  to  do, 
and  affirms  that  every  human  individual  has  his  or  her  own  peculiar  scent. 
Not  only  a  dog,  says  he,  but  a  man  gifted  with  an  exceptional  nasal  sensi- 
bility, can  detect  a  man  by  his  distinct  and  individual  smell.  The  doctor 
made  an  experiment  with  a  person  thus  exceptionally  gifted.  He  brought 
tins  wonderful  'smeller.'  with  bandaged  eves,  into  a  room  where  more 
than  twenty  persons  of  his  acquaintance  had  been  collected,  and  the 
'  smeller  '  detected  and  named  every  one  of  them  correctly  by  deliberately 
putting  his  nose  to  each  in  turn.  The  '  human  scent,'  according  to  Dr. 
Bethe,  is  not  born  with  us,  but  is  acquired.  Professor  Jager's  theory,  as 
many  will  be  aware,  is  that  the  personal  SCent  Of  a  man  has  an  ethical  value, 
and  he  takes  certain  texts  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  actually,  as  well  as 
figuratively,  true.  Dr.  Bethe  is  not  inclined  to  carry  his  operations  I  . 
t  lie  scientific  into  the  moral  province.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  character- 
istic 'familv  smell.' of  winch  each  member  of  a  family  more  or  less  par- 
takes, and  winch  they  do  not  quite  lose  even  when  they  are  separated  from 
one  another  '  bv  continent   or  oc-ans.'  " 

A  I  1  1  1/1  N  of  Indianapolis  named  Burton,  we  are  told  by  7hr  .Yens  of 
thai  town,  "is  the  possessor  of  a  clock  which  has  not  been  wound  in  three 
end  six  months,  but  which  has  run  all  the  time.  It  is  wound  by  a 
more  reliable  agency  thananything  human.  It  may  be  said  to  be  wound 
up  by  the  solar  system,  In  this  in  vent  ion  the  axiom  oi  he.  it  expanding  and 
ontracting  is  the  basis,  The  clock  is  wound  by  changes  In  the  tem- 
perature, the  principal  force  being  in  the  dav  and  night  differences.  Mr. 
Burton  found  that  there  la  an  average  difference  of  10  degrees  in  th< 

the  night  and  the  day.    The  day,  of  course,  is  the  warmer.    The 
heat  of  the  day  expands  the  atmosphere  and  the  lower  temperature  of  the 

QtractS  it.      This  is  how  Mr.   Burton  applied  the  force   of   his  1 
an  ordinary  old-Style  Clock      USing  ■  weight  :  Out  side  of   his  house  he  has  a 
il   'i  inches  in    diameter;  it    is   air-tight.      From  it  a 

tube  runs  Into  the  cellar.    This  tub<  '  cylindrical  reservoir,  which 

rom  the  tank,     In  this  reservoir  there  is  a  piston,  whose 

rod  mo  ■  •    bet  ween  the  chain  on  which  the   rati  hit  d.  p< 

•   the  sun  expands  the  atmosphere  In  the  exterior  tank,  thus 

excess   into  the   reservoil    near    the  clock.       During  expansion 
•  In-   Contraction  ot  the  air  in  the  exterior 
tank:'  air    in    the   reservoir,   and    the    pistin    lowers   itself.     The 

nut    winds  the  clock. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


WORK    FOR   THE   CHURCH    OF   THE    TWENTI- 
ETH   CENTURY. 

JUDGE  B.  W.  BURKE,  of  Chicago,  delivered  an  address  a 
lew  days  ago,  taking-  for  his  subject  "The  Church  of  the 
Twentieth  Century."  He  dwelt  strenuously  upon  the  "world- 
forces  "  which  the  church  meets  upon  the  threshold  of  the  century, 
forces  that  come  from  the  clash  between  labor  and  capital,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  attitude  that  the  church  should  pre- 
serve in  regard  to  them.  We  quote  from  a  report  in  The  North- 
western Christian  Advocate; 

"No  human  wisdom  can  say  what  mean  the  great  and  increas- 
ggregations  of  capital,  now  sufficient  to  buy  kingdoms.  If 
these  shall  be  arrayed  against  the  empty  hands  of  labor,  then 
shall  mass  collide  with  mass,  and  who  can  predict  the  end  there- 
of ?  I  see  no  commanding  spirit  of  compromise  in  these  approach- 
ing and  threatening  avalanches,  which  seem  destined  to  involve 
the  whole  social  system  in  universal  ruin  before  the  young  men 
of  this  audience  become  threescore  and  ten  years  of  age.  So 
that  the  church,  as  it  passes  into  the  twentieth  century,  meets  a 
perfect  whirlwind  of  world-forces  which  overwhelm  the  states- 
man, the  philosopher,  and  the  historian,  and  drives  them  back 
into  the  cave  of  Sinai,  while  the  storms  pass  the  bounds  of  known 
law  and  rush  on  to  a  fate  that  makes  the  thoughtful  tremble. 

"Now,  my  friends,  after  much  reflection,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
the  specific  mission  of  the  church  to  adjust  men  to  the  new  condi- 
tions of  life  and  action,  or,  in  a  temporal  sense,  to  safety  them 
against  the  Atlantic  storms  of  capital  and  labor.  These  storms 
will  be  terrific,  but  they  must  come.  They  are  brewed  in  the 
selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  and  each  succeeding  one  shall 
prove  more  destructive  than  its  predecessor,  until  the  prince  of 
darkness  is  chained.  I  believe  the  new  conditions  which  shall 
whirl  us  into  the  twentieth  century,  uncorrected  by  the  Gospel, 
shall  forge  unbreakable  chains  for  the  spirits,  minds,  and  bodies 
of  men.  I  know  there  is  a  charm  in  the  power  of  union  and  in 
the  exhibition  of  strength,  but  unless  it  is  a  union  of  strength  un- 
cemented  with  selfishness,  it  will  crumble  by  whatsoever  law  it 
may  have  been  formed. 

"It  may  be  true  that  the  taskmaster  in  these  modern  days  at- 
tempts to  compel  men  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  not  to  punish 
men,  but  to  save  straw.  Formerly  it  was  oppression  to  gratify 
the  passion  for  cruelty,  while  now  it  is  oppression  to  gratify  the 
passion  for  gold.  Formerly  the  taskmaster  was  a  human  being 
with  whip  in  hand,  but  now  he  stands  with  the  inexorable  forces 
of  nature  in  his  fist,  against  which  no  individual  in  his  unaided 
strength  seems  able  to  stand.  But  this  modern  taskmaster  is 
destined  to  fall,  and  the  David  who  shall  slay  this  modern  Goliath 
is  the  church  of  the  twentieth  century,  not  by  matching  force  with 
force,  but  by  using  the  weapons  with  which  Christ  has  armed 
His  followers." 

The  speaker  deplored  every  worldly  success  of  the  church, 
whether  it  be  the  raising  of  $20,000,000  with  which  to  curse  the 
twentieth-century  church,  or  the  building  of  many  church  edifices, 
if  this  success  shall  in  the  least  lead  men  to  forget  the  springs  of 
true  power  in  the  church.  The  great  masses  of  the  people,  he 
thinks,  are  alienated  from  our  churches  because  the  wedge  of  gold 
is  hidden  in  them.     The  report  continues  : 

"One  of  the  closest  observers  of  church  life  in  our  land,  and 
one  who  weighs  his  words,  has  written  this  month  for  his  widely 
read  editorial  column  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  church  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  that  many  societies  would  be  reduced  to  a  few  pious 
women,  aged  persons,  and  unsophisticated  youth  if  the  discipline 
enforced  in  the  primitive  church,  or  in  the  earlier  days  of  Eng- 
land and  American  Methodism,  were  applied  ;  that  many  official 
members  never  participate  actively  in  the  aggressive  spiritual 
work  of  the  church  ;  that  this  religious  and  moral  condition  bodes 
no  good  ;  that  in  eighty-seven  cities  in  the  United  States  Metho- 
dism is  scarcely  holding  its  own,  regardless  of  the  increase  of 
population  and  of  the  fact  that  so  many  accessions  are  received 
by  letter  from  country  churches.     He  further  states  that  divers 


superficial  explanations  are  offered  for  this  humiliating  condition, 
iat,  whatever  influence  they  may  have,  it   is  absolutely  cer- 
tain   that    if   the    laity   ami    clergy   were    living   according   to   the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  it  could  not  be  so. 

"When  such  an  alarm  as  this  is  sounded  with  the  hammer  of 
facts,  beware,  not  i  f  the  rocks  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  dangers  on 
board.  But  in  this  very  alarm  lies  the  hope  of  safety.  It  shows 
that  thoughtful  Christian  men  are  looking  deeply  into  the  causes 
of  the  present  conditions,  and  that  they  will  be  removed.  This 
alarm  is  all  the  Lord  wants,  and  in  answer  to  prayer  He  will  open 
the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  unnumbered  blessings  on  the 
church  of  the  twentieth  century." 


A    DEFENSE  OF  THE    MORMON    FAITH. 

THE  Presbyterians  have  been  making  efforts  of  late  to  arouse 
Christians  to  renewed  alarm  over  the  perils  of  Mormon  ism, 
and  they  do  not  confine  their  criticism  entirely  to  polygamy  and 
the  relations  between  civic  and  ecclesiastical  government  in  Utah. 
They  hold  that  Mormonism  is  far  worse  even  than  it  appears  upon 
its  face  :  it  debases  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  by  its  material- 
istic and  procreative  conceptions  of  them  ;  it  degrades  the  marital 
relation  ;  it  has  no  sympathy  with  true  American  patriotism  ;  it  is 
an  exotic. 

In  answer  to  these  charges  The  Deseret  Evening  News  (Mor- 
mon, Salt  Lake  City)  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  'materialistic  and  procreative  conceptions  of  God  and  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ'  in  'Mormonism'  are  strictly  those  contained 
in  the  New  Testament.  God  is  there  declared  to  be  the  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  all  mankind,  'His  brethren.'  The  Son 
came  from  the  Father,  and  went  back  to  the  Father  with  a  body 
of  flesh  and  bones  quickened  by  spirit.  He  was  the  'first- 
begotten  '  among  the  spirits  who  were  'all  the  sons  of  God. '  He 
was  the  'only  begotten  '  in  the  flesh,  and  is  called  the  Son  of  God 
and  of  Mary.  All  who  are  saved  through  Him  are  to  be  made 
like  Him  and  like  the  Father,  in  whose  image  they  were  created, 
Jesus  being  the  'express  image  of  His  person. ' 

"The  immaterialistic  notions  of  modern  Christendom  concern- 
ing Deity  not  only  degrade  God,  but  cast  Him  out  of  human 
conception.  They  make  Him  not  only  unreal  and  incomprehen- 
sible, but  an  impossibility.  No  body,  no  parts,  no  passions;  oc- 
cupying no  space,  yet  omnipresent;  having  nothing  in  common 
with  matter,  yet  a  person  ;  being  one  intangible,  formless,  invisi- 
ble nothing  like  empty  space,  yet  three  distinct  individuals,  one 
of  them  having  body,  parts,  and  passions — the  Son  of  the  Father, 
who  sent  the  third  person,  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  above  after  He 
returned  to  take  His  place  at  the  right  hand  of  God  !  And  modern 
so-called  Christianity  makes  these  three  separate  entities,  who 
go  and  come  and  associate  and  work  in  unity — but  one  immaterial 
vacancy  whom  no  living  being  can  comprehend  !  If  the  New 
Testament  is  true,  this  conception  of  Deity  is  false.  'Mormon- 
ism' holds  to  the  New-Testament  declarations  as  an  exposition  ®f 
Divine  realities,  and  teaches  them  as  eternal  truths." 

Other  allegations  are  answered  as  follows  : 

'"Mormonism  '  exalts  the  marital  relation  by  its  doctrine  of 
eternal  marriage  and  its  sanctity  as  a  divine  institution.  It  up- 
holds the  national  Government  and  now  has  a  host  of  sons  of 
prominent  'Mormons  '  fighting  its  battles  with  honor  and  renown. 
There  are  no  more  patriotic  people  in  the  land  than  the  '  Mor- 
mons,' and  this  they  have  demonstrated  in  their  entire  history. 
To  call  'Mormonism  '  'an  exotic,'  when  it  is  the  only  religious 
system  in  America  indigenous  to  the  soul,  is  to  exhibit  dense 
ignorance  or  stupid  denial  of  a  self-evident  fact.  All  other  de- 
nominations in  this  country  claiming  to  be  Christians  are  exotics, 
while  it  alone  originated  in  form  in  the  United  States 

"The  Christian  character  of  'Mormonism  '  is  exemplified  in  the 
work  of  the  'seventeen  hundred  missionaries  outside  of  Utah,' 
who  travel  without  'purse  or  scrip,'  without  pay  of  any  kind,  for 
the  pure  love  of  humanity,  preaching  faith  in  Christ,  repentance 
from  dead  works,  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  to  the  repentant 
baptized  believer.  It  is  no  menace  to  anything  but  error  and  de- 
ception.    It  carries  light  and  truth  revealed  from  on  high  in  the 
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nineteenth  century.      It  robs  no  one  of  anything  already  rec< 

5  divine,  but  brings  the  earnest  soul  into  personal  commun- 
ion with  Deity  certainty  and  knowledge  to  the  doubt 
ing   heart.      It    bears   divine   authority    ami    irrefutable,  biblical 
truth,  and  will  triumph  over  all  opposition,  as  sure  as  God  lives 
and  will  rule  and  reign  on  earth  as  m  heaven." 


ST.     PAUL   AND    WOMEN'S    HATS. 

A  MOVEMENT  is  reported  among  the  Methodists  to  induce 
the  women  of  their  congregations  to  remove  their  hats  in 
church  ,  or,  failing  that,  to  reduce  their  size  A  writer  in  /'//< 
Open  Court  (Chicago),  taking  this  as  a  test,  discourses  learnedly 
on  the  injunctions  ot  St.  Paul  on  the  subject  and  the  probable 
DS  for  his  views.  The  writer  (presumably  Dr.  Paul  Cams) 
accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  wearing  hats  in  church  as 
follows  : 

"  L'p  to  this  present  day  men  take  off  their  hats  as  soon  as  they 
enter  church,  while  women  do  not  think  of  removing  them.  This 
latter  custom,  far  from  being  the  outgrowth  of  female  vanity  and 
the  desire  to  publicly  display  their  good  or  bad  taste  in  selecting 
fashionable  head-gear,  has  been  introduced  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
and  proves  how  conservative  the  gentler  sex  is  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. But  the  Apostle's  influence  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  churches  ;  it  rules  supreme  even  at  such  places  of 
worldly  pleasure  as  the  theater  and  the  concert-hall.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  theater  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  a  religious  in- 
stitution ;  theatrical  performances  with  them  were  religious  ser- 
vices of  the  highest  importance 

"  When,  by  and  by.  the  theater  became  emancipated  from  the 
control  of  the  church,  that  custom  had  become  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  it  was  a  matter  of  course  for  women  not  to  be  seen  in 
public  places  unless  with  covered  heads.  The  origin  of  that  cus- 
tom had  long  been  forgotten  ;  nobody  cared  to  learn  its  real  mean- 
ing ;  everybody  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  only  proper  thing 
for  decent  women  to  do;  and  women  themselves  would  have  been 
ready  to  fight  for  what  they  believed  to  be  their  privilege.  And 
this  position  our  women  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  abandoned. 
That  is,  in  short,  the  historical  evolution  of  the  'theater  hat  '  ;  and 
I  hope  to  have  been  successful  in  proving  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
is  its  father,  in  so  far  at  least  as  he  induced  all  Gentile  Christians 
to  conform  with  an  old.  religious  observance  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans." 

Among  the  Jews,  men  as  well  as  women  we  are  toid  further, 
had  to  cover  their  heads  while  praying,  a  custom  still  observed  in 
all  Orthodox  synagogs.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  how- 
ever, men  prayed  with  bare  heads,  while  women  had  to  be  veiled. 
The  writer  continues : 

"Many  people  will,  as  I  believe,  find  it  somewhat  queer  that 
the  Apostle  should  have  occupied  himself  seriously  with  such  a 
question,  and  especially  that  he  should  have  made  so  great  a  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  woman.  The  more  carefully  will  we 
have  to  consider  his  reasons.  These,  as  furnished  by  himself,  are 
three  in  number.  The  Apostle,  m  the  first  place,  states  that  it  is 
not  'comely  that  a  woman  should  pray  unto  God  uncovered.'  Ac- 
cording to  him,  such  a  woman  should  also  be  'shorn  or  shaven.' 
The  long  hair  given  her  indicates  that  she  must  cover  her  head 
while  attending  church.  The  second  reason  consists  in  woman's 
natural  inferiority.  The  Apostle  says:  'The  man  is  the  image 
and  glory  of  God  ;  but  the  woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.  Por 
the  man  is  not  of  the  woman,  but  the  woman  of  the  man.  Neither 
was  the  man  created  for  the  woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man.' 
Such  inferiority  demands  an  outward  token,  and,  in  order  to  fur- 
nish   that,  the    Apostle    decreed    that    women    should    keep    their 

beads  covered  at  church.     The  thud  reason  is  found  in  verse  to 

'The  woman  ought  to  have  a  power  on   her  head  because  of  the 

The  expression  'because  of  the  angels'  has  to  b 
plained  more  fully. 

"It  an  old  Jewish  myth  or  superstition  which,  as  is 

shown  by  our  presenl  passage,  was  shared  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

In   the   first  verses  Of  Gen,  vi.  the   following   remarks  occur      'It 

■  iss  when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

and  d  born  unto  them,  that  the  sens  of  God  saw  the 


daughters  ot  men  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wives 
I  which  they  choose  '  'There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in 
days,  and  also  alter  that  when  the  sons  of  God  came  in  unto 
the  daughters  of  men,  and  they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old  men  of  renown.'  'God 
saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  eartn,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually.' We  further  are  informed  that  this  experience  induced 
God  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  ot  the  earth  by  the  great  flood. 
On  these  short  and  unconnected  remarks,  in  later  times,  tin 
of  the  fallen  angels  was  built  up.  Angels  became  enamoured  of 
mortal  women,  begot  the  giants,  and  introduced  all  kinds  of 
wickedness  and  evil  among  the  dwellers  of  the  earth.  God  was 
finally  compelled  to  punish  those  angels  by  imprisoning  them  in 
a  deep,  dark  hole  in  the  desert  of  Dudael.  and  the  mortal  sinners 
by  drowning  them  in  the  deluge. 

"The  Apostle  evidently  believed  that  women,  by  covering  their 
heads  when  appearing  before  God,  would  avoid  the  danger  of 
tempting  the  angels." 


CAN    WE    HAVE   GOOD    WITHOUT    EVIL? 

THE  questions  raised  by  Prof.  John  Fiske  in  his  article  on 
"The  Mystery  of  Evil"  (see  Literary  Digest,  May  6)  are 
discussed  at  length  by  a  number  of  papers,  not  all  of  which  agree 
with  the  professor  in  his  main  contention  that  in  this  world  the 
existence  of  evil  is  essential  to  conscious  existence  and  moral  de- 
velopment. It  is  on  this  point  in  particular  that  The  Lit  ing 
Church  (Prot.  Episc,  Chicago)  takes  issue  with  Professor  Fiske. 
It  does  not  deny  the  general  validity  of  the  reasoning  whereby  be 
undertakes  to  prove  that  we  can  not  have  good  without  evil,  and 
admits  that  according  to  human  experience  we  can  not  know  any- 
thing except  by  knowing  its  opposite.      Continuing  it  says: 

"Yet  we  can  not  but  doubt  whether  this  can  be  pressed  so  far 
as  to  insist  that  no  particular  virtue  can  exist  in  a  person,  unless 
he  is  familiar  with  the  opposite  vice,  or  that  no  one  can  be  g<  od 
in  a  certain  respect  unless  he  has  been  bad  in  that  respect.  But 
perhaps  conclusions  would  not  be  pushed  so  far  as  that.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  necessary  to  the  author's  position  that  evil 
should  be  present,  not  simply  as  a  possibility,  but  as  an  actual 
fact,  that  good  and  evil  must  exist,  side  by  side.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  touches  a  mysterious  ground  which  can  not  be  fully  ex- 
plored. We  can  not  estimate  goodness,  as  it  exists  in  God.  after 
this  fashion.  Mr.  Fiske  himself  seems  to  contemplate  a  stage  in 
evolution  when  evil  shall  cease  to  be.  'In  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion,' he  says,  'evil  must  needs  be  present.  But  the  nature  <  t 
evolution  also  requires  that  it  should  be  evanescent.'  The  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs,  how  in  keeping  with  the  previous  reasoning, 
can  goodness  continue  if  evil  ceases  to  exist?  In  answer  to  this, 
it  is  said  that  that  which  is  worse  than  the  best  need  no  longer  be 
positively  bad.  In  the  highest  stages,  then,  there  will  continue 
to  be  something  inferior  to  the  best.  But  does  not  'the  nature  of 
evolution  '  require  that  this  relation  also  should  at  length  pass 
away  ?  " 

After  some  further  observation  on  the  subject  The  Living 
( 'hurt  h  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 

"on  the  whole,  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  plain,  straight- 
forward teachings  of  the  Christian  faith  are  yet  obsolete.  '1  he 
mystery  of  evil  remains  a  mystery  still,  and  no  good  can  come  to 
human  souls  from  the  denial,  and  whatever  attractive  forms,  tl  at 
Sin  is  sin,  and  that  the  burden  of  guilt  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner  is  a  real  burden." 

The  New  Voice  (New  York)  traverses  the  arguments  set  forth 

ke  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil,   and 
a  query  as  follows  ; 

"The   theory    is    interesting,    if    not    altogether    new;    bul    what 

about  heaven?    The  general  idea  <>f  heaven  is  a  place  where  ibis 

struggle   ceases.       hoes   conscious    life    :•.  there.        I 

vana  the  condition  of  future  existence?  If  Dr.  Piske's  theory  te 
accepted,  we  must  dismiss  the  idea  that  has  widely  prevailed  that 

i  p  is  a  plat  ■  in   sorrow,  strife,  and  pain  ;    or  i 

must  accept  the  I'uddhist  idea  of  unconscious  existent  • 
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OPPOSITION    TO    DR.    BRIGGS'S    ORDINATION 
IN    THE   EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

DR.    CHARLES    A.    BRIGGS,   who  was  the  subject  of  so 
much    controversy    six    years   ago  when    he    was    tried   for 
heresy  ami  suspended  by  the  General  Assembly  oi   the   Presby- 

teriau  church  oil  the  charge  of  denying  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  again  the  center  of  heated  discussion  which  threat- 
ens to  cause  almost  as  serums  a  division  in  the  American  branch 
of  the  Anglican  communion  as  the  question  of  ritual  is  causing 
in  the  English  branch.  Dr.  Briggs,  altho  still  retaining  his  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Presbyterian  Union  Seminary,  was  ordained  last 
year  to  the  diacouate  in  the  Episcopal  church.  On  May  14  of 
this  year  he  was  to  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, of  New  York,  who  announced  that  the  ceremony  would  take 
place  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Westchester.  The  rector  of  that 
church,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Clendenin,  a  high  churchman  andabeliever 
in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  has,  however,  formally 
protested  against  the  ordination.  His  letter  to  Bishop  Potter 
reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"My  Dear  Bishop:  A  few  days  after  receiving  your  letter  ad- 
vising me  that  you  proposed  holding  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Briggs 
at  St.  Peter's  came  a  request  from  some  of  your  clergy  that  I 
should  at  once  read  his  last  book.  I  have  done  so  with  care  and 
deep  regret.  I  feel  as  sure  as  I  am  of  anything  in  this  world  that 
the  book  is  fundamentally  heretical  from  first  to  last. 

"Its  teaching,  if  true,  would  undermine  not  only  the  whole 
Catholic  church,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Anglican,  but  it  would  de- 
stroy utterly  even  the  faith  and  foundation  of  Protestantism. 

"  It  leaves  nothing  of  any  form  of  Christianity  except  that  which 
'scholarship, '  whatever  that  may  mean,  may  be  pleased  at  last  to 
admit.  As  for  the  Bible,  we  have  no  Bible  except  that  which 
'historical  criticism  '  may  be  able  to  dig  from  out  the  'rubbish  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  liturgical  formulas,  priestly  ceremo- 
nies, and  casuistic  practises  '  (531) 

"Why  in  God's  name  does  such  as  Dr.  Briggs  want  to  come 
into  our  communion,  why  does  any  man  want  to  have  him  come? 
No  part  of  the  Catholic  church  in  her  services  reads  so  much  of 
Holy  Scriptures  as  we  do,  and  no  part  of  the  church,  I  believe, 
hears  God's  Word  with  greater  reverence.  Dr.  Briggs  does  not 
in  any  fair  and  honest  sense  of  the  word  accept  the  Bible  as  it  is 
— he  discards  the  authority  and  consensus  of  the  church.  For 
what  reason,  therefore,  and  on  what  ground  does  he  wish  to  come 
with  us.  for  we  accept  in  every  fair,  honest,  and  historic  sense  of 
the  word  both  the  Bible  and  the  consensus  of  the  church? 

"The  church  at  best,  with  Dr.  Briggs,  is  a  poor  affair.  In  the 
calmest  way  possible  he  writes  (667)  :  '  The  church  needs  a  greater 
reformation  than  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  the  grace  of  God  will 
reveal  itself  to  another  Luther  and  another  Calvin  at  no  very  dis- 
tant da)',  for  the  sanctification  of  the  church  and  the  preparation 
of  the  Bride  for  the  Bridegroom. ' 

"These  are  the  types  of  men,  they,  who  are  coming  to  restore, 
to  purify  the  great  church,  of  which  you  are  a  loved  and  honored 
bishop  :  Luther,  who  broke  his  own  vows  and  led  a  woman  to 
break  her  vows,  who  threw  truth  and  morality  to  the  winds  and 
cast  with  scorn  St.  James  from  the  canon  of  Scripture  for  teaching 
the  necessity  of  good  works  and  a  good  life;  Calvin,  the  author 
of  the  monstrous  misconception  and  heresy  which  bears  his  name 
— these  are  the  kind  of  men  Dr.  Briggs  holds  are  coming  to  'pre- 
pare the  Bride  for  the  Bridegroom. ' 

"Lastly,  Reverend  Father  in  God,  until  he  has  renounced  his 
errors,  I  solemnly  protest  against  Charles  Augustus  Briggs, 
Doctor  in  Divinity,  being  ordained  anywhere  by  our  bishop  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  Catholic  church. 

"F.   M.   Clendenin,  Rector  of  St.  Peter's. 

"Westchester,  N.  Y." 

Dr.  Clendenin  was  unanimously  supported  in  his  stand  by  his 
parishioners,  who  include  many  wealthy  and  prominent  New 
York  families.  He  is  also  supported  by  many  clergymen  through- 
out the  country,  particularly  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  and  Prof.  Thomas 
Ritchie,  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  influential  members  of  the  clergy  take  sides 
with  Dr.  Briggs,  among  the  most  notable  being  Dr.  Huntington 


of  Grace  Church,  Dr.  Rainsford  of  St.  George's,  and  1  >i  Sea 
1  ofessot  of  canon  law  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
1»'  Huntington  at  once  wrote  to  Bishop  Potter,  placing  his  own 
:  at  the  hitter's  disposal  for  the  ceremony,  at  the  same  tune 
making  a  public  statement  of  his  reasons.  We  ([note  from  this 
I  Lows  : 

"  I  desire  no  controversy  with  the  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Westchester,  who  may  be  well  within  his  rights  when  protesting 
against  the  use  of  his  parish  church  for  a  purpose  of  which  he, 
personally,  disapproves;  but  when  he  characterizes  the  teachings 
of  a  brother  clergyman  in  terms  likely  to  mislead  the  casual 
reader,  a  word  of  counter-protest  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
best  general  reply  to  Dr.  Clendenin's  bitter  denunciation  of  Dr. 
Briggs  as  a  depraver  of  the  Word  of  God  will  be  to  quote  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  learned  work  which 
has  provoked  this  assault.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

"'  The  Bible  is  the  chief  source  of  the  Christian  religion,  Christian  theology, 
and  Christian  life.  While  other  secondary  and  subsidiary  sources  may  be 
used  to  advantage  in  connection  with  this  principal  source,  they  can  not 
dispense  with  it.  For  the  Bible  contains  the  revelation  of  redemption  ;  the 
Messiah  and  His  kingdom  are  the  central  theme;  its  varying  contents  lead 
by  myriads  of  paths  in  converging  lines  to  the  throne  of  the  God  of  Grace. 
The  Bible  is  the  sure  way  of  life,  wisdom,  and  blessedness.' 

"Dr.  Clendenin  is  described  as 'a  stanch  and  moderate  High- 
churchman.'  I  marvel  that  in  that  capacity  he  should  censure 
so  severely  a  divine  who  is  the  valued  friend,  the  recognized  peer, 
and  the  trusted  colaborer  of  such  distinguished  Anglicans  as  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Driver,  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sanday,  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford.  These  men  represent  the  very  best  scholarship  of  the 
Church  of  England  to-day,  and  are  recognized  as  leaders  in  relig- 
ion as  well  as  in  theology.  Doubtless  Dr.  Clendenin  himself  is  a 
diligent  and  admiring  reader  of  their  works." 

Bishop  Potter  has  announced  that  the  ordination  will  not  be 
held  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  but  has  declined  the  offer  made  by  Dr. 
Huntington,  saying  only  that  he  "has  made  other  arrangements." 
It  is  probable  that  the  ceremony  will  take  place  at  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  York,  or  at  Trinity  Church,  Mount  Vernon. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Clendenin's  protest  was  based,  not  upon 
the  work  which  Dr.  Briggs  wrote  some  years  ago  when  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  but  upon  a  new  book  published  four 
months  ago,  under  the  title  "General  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Holy  Scripture  :  The  Principles,  Methods,  History,  and  Results 
of  Its  Several  Departments  and  of  the  Whole."  This  work  has 
therefore  appeared  since  Dr.  Briggs  has  been  in  the  Anglican 
communion. 

The  press  comments  upon  this  controversy  have  been  numerous 
and  varied  in  their  standpoint.  For  the  most  part  the  secular 
press  handles  the  subject  without  gloves,  the  larger  number  of 
leading  daily  journals  giving  frank  editorial  comments  for  or 
against  Dr.  Briggs.  The  religious  press,  however,  is  in  general 
cautious  about  taking  sides  with  either  party  to  the  dispute.  Few 
Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  periodicals  yet  received  express  them- 
selves editorially  upon  this  topic.  7 he  Churchman  (Prot.  Episc.) 
makes  no  comment.  The  Living  Church,  a  High-Church  organ, 
merely  says  : 

"The  book  represents  the  extreme  views  of  biblical  criticism 
in  an  enlarged  form,  which  occasioned  the  writer's  discipline  by 
the  Presbyterian  denomination.  There  is  no  public  claim  that 
Dr.  Briggs,  tho  seeking  the  priesthood,  intends  to  forego  his  pres- 
ent work  as  a  teacher  of  future  schismatic  preachers  in  a  theologi- 
cal school  having  no  affiliation  with  the  Church." 

The  New  York  Observer  (Presb.)  treats  the  subject  in  a  semi- 
satiric  vein  : 

"Any  one  who  reads  the  last  edition  of  Dr.  Briggs's  book,  'The 
Study  of  Holy  Scripture,'  can  find  in  it  the  reverence  of  Dr. 
Huntington,  the  heresy  of  Dr.  Clendenin,  and  adequate  answers 
to  Dr.  Buckley's  questions.  It  reminds  one  of  the  picture  in 
Punch  during  the  Tractarian  controversy.  A  little  girl  is  look- 
ing through  a  Gothic  church  window,  and  inquires  of  the  clerical 
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figure  beside  her  .  '  Which  is  Puseyism  and  which  is  Popery?'  to 
which  he  replies  serenely:  'Whichever  you  choose,  my  little 
dear. 

The  Outlook  (non-denom.)  takes  the  subject  more  seriously  : 

"  We  have  read  with  much  care  the  letter  of  Dr.  Clendenin.  and 
are  compelled  to  say  that  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  serious 
misconception  of  the  teaching  of  Professor  Briggs.  He  insists 
that  Dr.  Briggs  makes  our  present  Bible  but  a  faint  reflection  of 
one  which  has  been  lost,  but  which  may  some  time  be  restored; 
that  when  he  speaks  of  our  Lord's  use  of  '  imagination , '  he  is  dis- 
crediting the  authority  of  Christ;  that  when  he  refers  to 'works 
of  fiction  '  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  using  the  word  in  other 
than  its  literary  sense.  He  is  dissatisfied  also  with  the  teaching 
of  Professor  Briggs  concerning  the  church,  and  insists  that  he  is 
wrong  in  intimating  that  'the  church  needs  a  greater  reformation 
than  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed.'.  .  .  The  situation  is  extremely 
amusing.  While  he  was  in  the  Presbyterian  church  Professor 
Briggs  was  criticized  for  disloyalty  to  its  standards,  of  which 
Calvinism  is  the  distinctive  note — in  other  words,  because  he  was 
not  Calvinistic  enough  ;  and  now  that  he  proposes  to  be  an  Epis- 
copalian, he  is  greeted  with  a  broadside  because  of  his  veneration 
for  Luther  and  Calvin.  The  author  of  this  letter  probably  has 
many  sympathizers  in  the  Episcopal  church,  but  unless  its  claim 
of  comprehensiveness  is  abandoned,  the  letter  will  probably  have 
no  effect  other  than  to  change  the  place  of  the  ordination." 

I'/n-  Independent  (non-denom.)  quite  as  strongly  sides  with 
Dr.  Briggs  and  his  supporters.      It  says  : 

"Dr.  Da  Costa  is  the  clergyman  who  has  much  to  say  on  the 
failure  of  Protestantism,  and  he  is,  like  a  Rev.  Mr.  Clagden,  of 
Boston,  taken  seriously  by  Catholic  newspapers.  Dr.  Clendenin 's 
protest  is  more  serious  because  it  was  in  his  church  that  Professor 
Briggs's  ordination  was  to  take  place,  and  this  requires  a  speedy 
change  of  plan,  as  Professor  Briggs  is  to  sail  for  England  May  18 
for  his  usual  summer's  work  on  his  great  Hebrew  lexicon.  Bishop 
Potter  is  evidently  indignant,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  [R.]  Huntington, 
whose  name  stands  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  church, 
has  given  voice  to  this  feeling  in  a  strong  letter  offering  Grace 
Church  for  the  ordination.  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  those  who 
protest  to  demand  a  trial  and  prevent  or  delay  the  ordination,  and 
there  are  indications  that  such  is  the  plan  ;  and  it  would  be  very 
curious  and  disagreeable  if  Dr.  Briggs's  escape  from  the  Presby- 
terian church  had  landed  him  into  another  heresy  trial.  One 
would  think  that  such  a  devout  Christian  scholar  ought  to  find 
room  enough  in  any  denomination  that  does  not  discourage  the 
earnest  search  after  truth." 

The  New  York  Freeman' s  Journal  (Rom.  Cath.)  says: 

"This  ordaining  of  a  believer  in  the  non-inspiration  and  falli- 
bility of  the  Bible  will  cause  great  dissatisfaction,  if  not  revolt, 
among  the  High-church  Episcopalians.  It  will  drive  further  in 
the  wedge  that  is  separating  the  Low  from  the  High  Church, 
causing  the  Low  to  drift  into  evangelical  agnosticism,  and  the 
High  to  drift  Romeward." 

From  the  secular  journals  we  quote  the  following  from  the 
New  York  Tribune: 

"The  incident  brings  out  in  a  curious  way  the  great  difference 
between  the  Anglican  and  the  Episcopal  churches  in  regard  to 
biblical  criticism.  Dr.  Huntington,  in  his  letter  to  V'/t<-  Tribune 
on  Friday,  referred  to  the  Anglican  leaders  of  biblical  criticism, 
Professors  Driver,  Kirkpatrick,  and  Sanday.  These  and  others 
who  could  be  mentioned,  such  as  Professor  ('lu-yne,  go  quite  as 
far  in  their  conclusions  as  Professor  Briggsdoes.  Indeed,  he  lias 
been  mi  a  sense  their  disciple.  Their  radical  conclusions  in  re- 
gard to  th'  ive  been  published  in  books  that  have  become 
standard  authorities  on  the  subject.  Yet  not  only  have  they  never 
■  Hint  for  their  views,  but  they  hold  positions 
of   honor  in   the  two  great   universities  of   the   church.      Another 

■   noted:  The  most  bitter  opposition  to  the  con- 

.    criticism  in  the  American   Episcopal  church 

i  Churchmen.     But  so  representative  an 

rchman  as  Canon  G  disciple  of  the 

■II,  and  lias  admitted  the  mythical  character  of 

portions  of  the  Old  Testament      'I  it  is  true,  many 

\  mm  who  an-  familiar  witli  modern   biblical  criti- 
cism   and   are    in    accord   with    its    general    conclusions.      But   for 


some  reason  or  other  the  majority,  perhaps,  seem  not  to  have 
heard  of  it.  and  regard  it  as  an  abhorrent  thing  founded  on  the 
writings  of  Yoltaire  and  Thomas  Paine. 
"The  motives  of  those  who  oppose  the  ordination  of  Professor 
.'s  can  not  be  impugned.  They  are  undoubtedly  acting  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty.  But  is  it  not  inconsistent  for  them  to  op- 
Ur.  Briggs  while  they  admit  that  many  clergymen  in  their 
church  hold  substantially  the  same  views?  If  such  views  of  the 
Bible  are  damnable  heresies,  why  do  they  not  do  their  plain  duty 
and  have  these  men  put  on  trial?  Surely  it  is  as  much  a  duty  to 
put  a  false  teacher  out  of  the  ministry  as  to  prevent  one  from 
coming  in.  Nearly  all  the  Broad-Church  clergymen  accept  the 
new  views  of  the  Bible  which  Dr.  Briggs  is  condemned  for  hold- 
ing. But  their  High-Church  brethren  associate  with  them  on 
terms  of  pleasant  intimacy,  and  by  failing  to  put  them  on  trial 
tacitly  admit  that  their  views  are  within  the  tolerated  limits  of 
the  church's  teaching.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  it  is  certainly 
inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  to  oppose  the  ordination  of  Dr 
Briggs." 

Upon  this  point,  however,  The  Sun,  which  of  late  prides  itself 
upon  its  orthodoxy,  says. 

"We  are  surprised  that  Dr.  Huntington  should  have  used  such 
an  argument,  for  really  it  amounts  to  nothing.  Because  those 
English  clergymen  agree  with  Dr.  Briggs  affords  no  evidence  that 
his  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  consistent  with  Christian  faith  as  held 
by  the  Episcopal  church.  Undoubtedly  many  of  the  Episcopal 
and  other  Protestant  clergy  agree  with  him,  but  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  whether  his  doctrine  is  in  agreement 
with  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  and  whether  the  basis  of  Chris 
tian  faith  and  theology  is  preserved  or  destroyed  by  criticism  of 
the  Bible  pursued  after  the  scientific  method  of  Dr.  Briggs.  If  he 
is  right,  the  church  should  repudiate  its  old  doctrine  and  accept 
that  taught  by  him.  If  his  teaching  is  contrary  to  its  existing 
standards,  and  it  proposes  to  uphold  them,  it  should  repudiate 
him.     That  seems  very  plain. 

"When  Dr.  Huntington  quotes  Dr.  Briggs  as  extolling  biblical 
study  above  all  other  and  celebrating  the  Bible  as  'a  divine  reve- 
lation of  redemption  to  the  world,'  he  begs  the  question  likewise. 
If  the  Bible  is  full  of  errors  and  inconsistencies,  and  even  impos- 
ture is  discoverable  in  it,  as  Dr.  Briggs's  criticism  points  out,  how 
can  any  of  its  narratives  and  declarations  be  accepted  as  true 
when  there  is  no  possible  scientific  evidence  to  sustain  them  ? 
The  conclusion  to  which  his  biblical  criticism  leads  inevitably  can 
be  drawn  by  any  intelligent  mind,  and  his  saying  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  divine  revelation,  as  the 
Word  of  God,  does  not  make  it  so." 

After  giving  a  number  of  excerpts  from  Dr.  Briggs's  book, 
showing  his  position  upon  many  disputed  points,  The  Sun  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"After  reading  these  criticisms  of  the  Bible,  a  few  among  the 
many  in  Dr.  Briggs's  book,  every  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
where  they  leave  the  authority  of  Scripture  ;  he  does  not  need  the 
casuistry  of  Dr.  Briggs  to  lead  him  to  a  logical  conclusion,  nor 
can  it  prevent  his  going  there.  And  what  other  conclusion  can  it 
be  than  that  Dr.  Briggs  puts  our  theology  on  a  level  with  the  old 
mythologies,  and  makes  of  it  a  construction  of  the  human  mind 
purely,  legendary,  mythical,  imaginary?  If  this  doctrine  should 
be  preached  and  accepted  by  the  Christian  church,  would  there 
remain  even  a  shadow  of  its  professed  supernatural  authority? 

"However  artfully  Dr.  Briggs  may  fight  shy  of  the  irresistible 
conclusion  of  his  own   criticisms,  honest   intelligence  is  bound  to 

reach  it.     His  proper  place,  manifestly,  is  outsideof  the  Christian 

church  and  among  its  assailants." 
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GERMAN    SOCIALISM. 

THE  German  Government  must  reckon  on  the  possibility  that 
the  Social -Democratic  Party  will  ere  long  become  a  strong, 
capable  opposition,  able  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  its  de- 
mands; but  as  a  revolutionary  party  it  seems  to  have  passed 
the  zenith  of  its  attractions.  Socialism  captures  few  votes  outside 
of  the  industrial  proletariat,  and  its  adherents  are  tired  of  mere 
obstruction  in  Parliament.  They  ask  their  representatives  to 
assist  in  practical  reforms,  as  the  overthrow  of  society  as  it  is  and 
the  substitution  of  proletarian  rule  seem  no  nearer  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  Bebel,  the  leader  of  the  party,  admits  that 
there  is  much  less  unity  than  formerly,  and  many  of  his  most  tal- 
ented lieutenants  declare  openly  that  important  Socialist  doctrines 
and  predictions  are  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  leader  of  the 
South-German  Socialists,  von  Vollmar,  thinks  the  farmer  must 
cooperate  with  the  factory  hand  in  managing  the  future  state. 
Schonlauk  advocates  protectionist  measures  and  even  doubts  the 
value  of  militia  as  compared  with  the  present  German  military 
system.  Bernstein,  in  his  pamphlet,  "The  Premises  of  Socialism 
and  the  Tasks  of  Social  Democracy, "expresses  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : 

The  party  should  cease  to  catch  votes  by  pretending  to  be  revo- 
lutionary, and  appear  openly  in  its  true  garb,  that  of  a  Social- 
Democratic  Reform  Party.  Even  Bebel  finds  it  necessary  to 
oppose  the  doctrine  of  brutal  force,  as  in  the  case  of  murder  of  the 
Austrian  Empress.  Moreover,  the  party  is  forced  to  assist  reform 
wherever  practicable,  despite  its  revolutionary  theories.  In  the 
Reichstag  it  advocat.  s  arbitration  in  case  of  strikes.  In  munici- 
pal elections,  the  Socialists  join  hands  with  the  bourgeois  Radi- 
cals. With  regard  to  trade-unionism,  the  difference  between 
theory  and  practise  is  still  more  remarkable,  for  the  assistance  of 
the  unemployed,  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies,  and  the 
admission  of  employers  to  committees  appointed  to  find  work  for 
the  unemployed  are  all  anti-revolutionary. 

Bernstein  also  doubts  that,  as  an  English  writer  puts  it,  "the 
collective  ignorance  of  the  masses  is  the  essence  of  wisdom."  He 
says: 

"As  a  class  the  laborers  are  badly  housed,  ill  educated,  and 
subjected  to  the  baneful  influences  of  uncertain  and  insufficient 
employment.  We  must  not  expect  them  to  possess  those  high 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  which  alone  render  the  success  of 
socialistic  communism  possible.  We  should  not  pretend  to  see 
qualities  in  the  proletariat  which  are  non-existent.  We  may 
rejoice  in  the  fund  of  intelligence,  courage,  and  energy  which 
the  modern  labor  movement  has  revealed,  but  we  must  not  apply 
to  the  million  what  belongs  only  to  the  elite." 

Von  Vollmar  expressed  similar  views  when  he  said  that  "it 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  Socialism  suddenly  were  placed  in 
power."  The  men  who  express  such  views  are  too  numerous 
and  influential  to-day  to  be  expelled  from  the  party,  but  they 
meet  with  little  encouragement  from  the  old-style  leaders.  Franz 
Schenderlein,  the  Socialist  leader  who  was  recently  excluded  from 
the  party  because  he  accepted  the  clemency  of  the  Prince  of  Reuss 
in  a  libel  case,  describes  the  actions  of  the  orthodox  agitators  in 
the  main  as  follows  : 

The  party  congresses  are  but  so  many  holiday  trips  for  the  dele- 
gates, who  also  know  how  to  make  money  during  elections  and 
strikes.  The  strike  agitators  are  rarely  bona-fide  workingmen, 
but  professional  agitators.  They  object  to  an  increase  of  wages 
and  to  prosperity  generally,  as  it  lessens  the  chances  of  their 
party.  Some  of  the  leaders  who  pose  as  workingmen  have  banked 
their  money  abroad,  and  they  even  have  homes  abroad.  Such 
men  generally  escape  arrest  during  trouble,  while  their  deluded 
followers  languish  in  prison.     The  eight-hour-day  agitation,  the 


May   1  >ay  agitation  only  serve  to  fill  the  pockets  of  ihe  "walking 
delegates." 

Of  the  sums  collected,  the  reports  of  the  trade-unions  give  a 
good  idea.  We  quote  the  following  from  the  account  of  the  Ger- 
man Carpenters'  Union  : 

"The  organization  numbered  22,104  members  in  1898.  The  in- 
come was  $00,210,  or  over  $2.50  per  head,  about  as  much  as  work- 
men of  the  second  degree  pay  for  invalid  and  old-age  pensions. 
There  was  expended  on  'administration  '  $2,750;  $8,000  as  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  union  paper;  $1,750  for  agitation  ;  $500  for  committee 
expenses  ;  $2, 250  for  the  general  committee  ;  'local  sundries, '  $14,- 
500;  legal  aid,  $t,ooo;  traveling  assistance  to  unemployed  car- 
penters, $100  ;  tools,  $100.  The  rest  was  expended  to  aid  strikers. " 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LESSONS    FROM    THE    BATTLE    OF    SANTIAGO 
DE   CUBA. 

OFFICIAL  Spanish  accounts,  published  lately,  describe  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Spanish  commanders  as  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  repelling  an  invader.  Captain  Miiller, 
who  was  captain  of  the  port  at  Santiago  some  time  during  the 
war,  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect  in  the  Revista  Cien- 
tifico  M Hilar  : 

Including  the  sick  and  the  landed  marines  the  Spaniards  had 
only  8,100  men  at  Santiago.  The  volunteers,  1,860  strong,  kept 
out  of  the  fight.  The  Americans  were,  therefore,  twice  as  strong 
as  the  Spaniards.  In  artillery,  too,  the  Spaniards  were  very  weak, 
not  more  than  twelve  heavy  guns  being  available.  The  torpedoes 
placed  in  the  harbor  did  not  act.  The  Merrimac  was  sunk  by 
her  own  crew,  after  cutting  through  a  double  chain  of  ten  sub- 
marine mines.  Captain  Miiller  thinks  no  cable  will  act  satisfac- 
torily if  the  mines  have  been  left  undisturbed  for  a  few  days. 
Still  more  astonishing  is  the  story  that  seven  torpedoes  were  sent 
against  the  Merrimac  by  the  Furor. 

Captain  Jakobson,  of  the  German  cruiser  Geyer,  writes  in  the 
main  as  follows : 

When  the  Spanish  admiral  decided  to  leave  Santiago  during 
daytime,  his  doom  was  sealed.  Cervera  knew  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  beat  the  Americans,  even  if  he  broke  through 
their  lines,  and  this  consciousness  of  weakness  had  more  to  do 
with  the  loss  of  the  battle  than  anything  else.  The  Spanish  ships 
were  a  month  and  a  half  in  Santiago,  making  no  attempt  to  es- 
cape and  doing  nothing  to  disturb  the  enemy.  Even  the  two 
destroyers  were  not  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. This  inaction  insured  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view.  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the 
courage  they  exhibited  at  the  last  moment,  but  it  is  quite  natural 
that  Cervera  was  the  first  to  run  his  ship  ashore,  and  that  the 
others  followed  his  example. 

In  the  American  fleet  quite  another  spirit  prevailed.  The 
Americans  knew  their  superiority,  and  prepared  for  an  attempt 
of  the  Spanish  ships  to  escape.  Frequent  engagements  with  the 
Spanish  batteries  served  to  keep  the  American  gunners  in  prac- 
tise, and  the  men  wished  for  the  end  to  come.  When  the  Span- 
iards fled,  the  moral  advantages  of  the  Americans  took  full  effect, 
and  their  fire,  at  first  and  at  greater  distance  not  very  effectual, 
became  more  precise. 

Cervera  had  but  one  chance.  He  should  have  left  the  harbor  at 
night,  in  extended  line.  Personal  observations  convince  me  of 
this.  The  wreck  of  the  Merrimac  was  no  obstacle.  True,  Ad- 
miral Sampson's  report  says  that  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  was 
lit  up  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  by  his  ships,  but  no  lights  are 
effective  for  over  a  mile.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  Spanish  batteries  could  not  force  the  American  ships  to  change 
their  position,  yet  no  attempt  in  this  direction  was  made.  Dur- 
ing the  dark  nights  of  July  an  attempt  to  leave  the  harbor  might 
have  been  successful.  Failing  this,  the  Spanish  ships  should,  as 
soon  as  they  left  the  harbor,  have  made  an  attack  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans ere  the  latter  had  all  their  ships  together.  Escape  was  im- 
possible, as  the  Spanish  ships  had  lost  much  of  their  speed. 

Captain  Jakobson,  whose  treatise  is  regarded  as  valuable    by 
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\nencan  naval  authorities,  sums  up  the  lessons  of  the  battle 
as  folli 

Removal  of  all  woodwork  in  fighting  ships.     No  unproto 
does.     Pr>  or    the    gunners.      Smokeless    powder. 

^  firing.  Preservation  of  normal  speed.  Full  training  of 
the  crews  in  all  branches  of  the  service. —  Translations  made  for 
Tut-   Literary  I.>i<;est. 


TRUSTS    HERE   AND    ELSEWHERE. 

ALTHO  combinations  for  the  creation  of  commercial  or  indus- 
trial monopolies  arc  not  unknown  in  countries  like  France 
and  Germany,  stale  control  of  many  industries  interferes  with  the 
growth  of  trusts.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  however,  are 
not  a  little  affected  by  them,  tho  the  formation  of  trusts  has  not 
yet  assumed  such  proportions  there  as  with  us.  The  Socialists 
point  to  them  as  in  fulfilment  of  their  predictions. 
M.   II.  Hyndman  writes  in  Justice,  London: 

"There  is  practically  no  free  market  in  anything  except,  per- 
haps, bread  and  meat.  The  middle  class  of  America  is  being 
completely  crushed  out  as  an  independent  class.  Distributors  and 
shopkeepers,  wholesale  and  retail,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
commission  agents  of  the  trusts.  No  respectable  merchant  or 
storekeeper  can  call  his  soul  his  own  in  'his  own  '  business.  He 
must  buy  and  sell  all  his  commodities  at  the  price  which  the  trusts 
dictate.  Not  long  since  the  most  important  storekeepers  of  New 
York,  powerful,  rich  men,  thought  to  act  independently  of  the 
principal  tobacco  trust.  They  were  'ordered'  to  return  the 
whole  of  the  cigarettes  they  had  bought  'within  twenty-four 
hours, '  and  they  obeyed  the  order.  ...  It  is  a  very  bad  outlook 
to  the  great  republic.  And  not  much  better  here.  Trusts  are 
growing  rapidly  in  England,  too,  where  they  are  quite  as  un- 
scrupulous, and  are  becoming  almost  as  influential  as  in  America. 
We  scarcely  notice  what  is  going  on.  But  industry  after  industry 
is  being  'combined  '  in  Great  Britain,  more  and  more  the  whole 
system  of  distribution  is  being  managed  from  one  center  under 
monopoly  control.  .  .  .  And  yet  with  ail  this  staring  them  in  the 
face  there  are  still  men  who  talk  as  if  the  land  question  were  the 
main  matter  of  modern  politics  and  economics.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain Social- Democrats  won't  be  led  astray  after  that  red  herring. 
When  Mr.  Moulton,  the  great  patent  counsel  and  patent  owner, 
makes  a  dead-set  at  the  'unearned  increment'  of  rent,  we  think 
we  know  where  we  are.  This  is  indeed  the  capitalist's  last  ditch, 
and  we  will  take  care  to  shove  the  great  Q.C.  and  his  fellow 
single-taxers  into  it.  Socialization  of  all  monopolies  including 
the  land.  How  would  that  suit  you,  Moulton,  Q.C.  ?  You'd  turn 
Tory  at  once,  you  know  you  would.  Never  let  us  forget  that 
trusts  belong  to  no  party,  but  dominate  all  parties;  hold  no 
creeds,  i  ut  use  all  creeds." 

The  Saturday  Review,  London,  points  out  that  trusts,  whether 
they  serve  party  purposes  or  are  served  by  them,  are  not  without 
political  influence.  "The  people  of  this  country,  unfortunately 
li  inselves,  are  very  badly  informed  regarding  the  baneful 
effects  of  these  trusts  and  syndicates  upon  trade  and  politics  in 
America,"  says  this  prototype  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  it  add:;: 

"It  is  to  them,  in  a  great  measure,  that  the  recent  growth  of  the 
imperial  spirit  is  due  ;  they  have  had  it  manufactured  by  the  press 
and  thrust  upon  the  people,  just  as  they  thrust  the  war  with 
Spain  upon  President  McKinley.  They  will  be  our  rivals  in  the 
far  Bast  even  as  they  are  our  unscrupulous  rivals  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Choate,  in  his  Bpeech  before  the  chambers  of  commerce,  rec- 
ognized  the  fact  that  America  and  England  were  trade  rivals,  but 

he  pleaded  for  a  'generous  and  loyal  '  rivalry.  The  phrase  is  not 
particularly  enlightening  as  applied  to  a  scramble  for  more  trade 
<>n  the  part  of  two  rival  countries,  and  any  kind  of  generosity  or 
loyalty,  except  to  its  own  members,  is  the  very  last  thing  we 
should  expect  from  an  American  trust  " 

The  Globe t  Toronto,  admits  that  the  trusts  are  becoming  a  dan- 

.  power,  but  believes  that  the  public  nave  no  power  t<>  pre 

uch  combinations.      The  people  can   only  influence  the  con- 
.  .  from  which  the  trusts  draw  their  strength.      It  says  : 


"The  trust  obtains  oppressive  control  by  seizing  the  nation's 
.ays  and  highways.      By  no  other  means  can  it  practise  ex - 
>n.     The  gateways  are  closed  by  fostering  economic  theories 
which  lead  the  public  to  iegard  the  exclusion  of  foreign  go. 

US  policy.  That  gives  the  trust  immunity  from 
outside  competition,  a  privilege  which  is  in  itself  a  power  of  ex- 
:i.  But  tliis  power  is  rendered  doubly  strong  by  securing 
control  of  the  highways  within  the  nation.  No  economic  theory 
can  make  the  people  believe  such  control  to  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, so  the  work  must  be  accomplished  by  stealth.  The  high- 
ways being  in  private  hands,  and  their  business  concealed  from 
public  inspection,  makes  this  comparatively  easy.  The  trust  se- 
cures secret  rates,  secret  rebates,  false  billing,  and  various  sur- 
reptitious favors  for  bribes  and  rewards  as  various  in  their  nature. 
Thus  it  has  two  distinct  methods  of  extortion,  the  one  through 
the  closing  of  the  gateways  and  the  other  through  the  controlling 
of  the  highways.  The  tarifT  levied  on  imports  relieves  it  of  com- 
petition, and  it  charges  a  proportionate  rate  to  the  consumers  of 
its  products.  The  excessive  freight  rates  levied  on  its  rivals  at 
home  have  the  same  eflfect,  and  it  levies  proportionate  charges  on 
its  customers.  The  one  evil  exempts  it  from  foreign  and  the 
other  from  domestic  competition.  It  is  clear  that  the  obvious 
evils  of  the  trust  are  not  on  account  of  its  extent  or  organization, 
but  on  account  of  the  power  conferred  by  these  two  privileges." 

This  is  only  a  mild  hint  at  the  desirableness  of  the  state  own- 
ership of  railroads  and  other  public  highways,  an  ownership  which 
is  generally  ostracized  as  paternalism  and  state  socialism  in  coun- 
tries allowed  to  flourish  under  the  freedom  of  trust  monopolies. 
However,  as  a  few  corporations  in  Great  Britain  have  begun  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation,  many  papers  suggest  the  following 
of  such  examples,  and  the  initiative  of  the  unprogressive  nations 
of  continental  Europe  need  not  be  mentioned  by  editors  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  our  race.      The  Times,  Victoria,  says  : 

"In  this  connection  it  is  very  interesting  to  learn  that  that  cen- 
ter of  practical  Socialism,  Glasgow,  has  just  decided  to  take  an- 
other step  toward  lightening  still  further  the  burden  of  the  citi- 
zens. It  is  proposed  to  municipalize  the  liquor  traffic  and  to 
make  the  ferries  on  the  Clyde  free.  Things  are  not  proposed  by 
the  big  Scottish  municipality  until  they  are  thoroughly  thought 
out  and  practically  ready  for  going  into  operation.  Henceforth 
when  the  Glasgow  corporation  desire  to  abolish  any  public  house 
they  will  not  have  to  buy  out  '  the  whole  shooting-match  '  at  heavy 
cost ;  and  the  citizens  will  be  able  to  travel  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other  without  paying  the  ferry  fare  formerly  exacted. 
Had  it  not  been  that  the  ferries  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Clyde  navigation  trust  this  boon  would  have  been  granted  a 
generation  ago.  ...  In  the  dim  and  distant  future  there  may  be 
a  happy  day  when  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that  the  vampire  trust 
and  the  pirate  'combine  '  no  longer  control  or  sell  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  people  at  exorbitant  prices." 

If  extensive  circulation  is  a  proof  of  excellence,  the  honor  of 
having  furnished  the  best  description  of  the  trusts  belongs  to  that 
genial  humorist,  "Martin  Dooley,"  of  Chicago.  The  following 
description  by  him  has  been  quite  fully  reproduced  abroad  : 

"'  Ye  think  'tis  sthranglin'  our  fair  land  an'  so  does  th'  whole 
Willum  J.  O'Brien  Lithry  an'  Mar-rchin'  Club.  But  to  me  it 
looks  like  jus'  th'  diff'rence  between  a  man  bein'  robbed  be  wan 
Strong  ar'rm  man  at  a  time,  an'  be  sarched  be  twinty.  A  la'ad 
at  th"  mills  gets  his  month 'spay  an'  goes  down  to  Halsted  sthreet 
an'  has  a  tub  iv  beer,  an'  some  wan  lifts  his  watch.  On  his  way 
home  a  pickpocket  gets  his  pin  ;  thin  a  sthrong  ar'rm  b'y  at  I  Herin  ' 
Sthreet  holds  him  up  f'r  his  money.  At  his  dine  step  two  or 
three  young  an'  inexpeeryenced  robbers  throw  him  down  an'  take 
th'  shoes  off  his  feet.  Now,  it  'twas  a  thrust,  if  these  here  com- 
petin*  merchants  was  to  unite  an'  meet  the  la'ad  at  th'  start,  they 
cud  sthrip  him  clane  as  a  bone,  an'  lave  nawthin'  f'r  th'  loath- 
some an' disunited  competitors  up  th'  sthreet.  They'd  be  sthrong 
enough  to  do  business  in  spite  iv  th'  polis;  they'd  have  nothrub- 
l>le  in  bein1  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  where  th'  git  en  goods 
li  in,  an'  they  cud  prove  to  anny  Intelligent  man  that  'tis 
betther  to  be  Skinned  early  an'  be  th'  latest  methods  thin  to  thrust 
th' job  to  a  lot  iv  rough  an '-tumblers,  without  capital,  an'  Pot 
bavin'  th'  inthrests  iv  th'  counthry  at   stake.' 

"'An'   what  ar're  th'    poor   la  ads  up  th'  sthreet  goin'  to  do?' 
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asked    Mr.    Hennessy,    whose   Democratic   sympathies   were   in- 
stantly aroused  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  crushed  footpads. 

""They're  goin'  to  wurruk  f'r  th'  Burglars'  thrust,"  said  Mr. 
Dooley.  'Each  iv  thim  that's  a  good  mechanic  '11  be  given  a 
piece  iv  lead  pipe  an' a  woolen  sock,  an'  tol'  to  go  out  and  increase 
th'  comfort  iv  th'  poor.  Th'  sthreet  cars  '11  give  thim  rayjooced 
rates  to  thravel  fr'm  wan  dark  alley  to  another,  an'  th"  council 
'ill  pass  an'  ordhnance  prohibiting  anny  wan  fr'm  importin'  sand- 
bags an  '  jimmies  into  th'  city.  Afthcr  a  while  a  man  can  be 
robbed  as  aisily  in  his  own  house  as  in  an  alley.  That's  what  th' 
thrust  will  do.      It  will  so.'" 


"TREMENDOUS     MILITARY     PREPARATIONS" 
IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

ASKED  by  Mr.  Dillon  why  the  army  in  the  Cape  Colony  is 
continually  being  increased,  the  secretary  for  colonial  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Chamberlain,  answered  that  the  South  African  Repub- 
lic is  making  "tremendous  military  preparations,  "and  that  British 
armaments  are  merely  dictated  by  prudence.  As  the  Transvaal 
standing  army  of  somewhat  less  than  i,6oomen,  including  the 
mounted  police  corps,  appears  inferior  to  the  task  of  lifting  the 
British  empire  from  its  sockets,  a  new  attempt  to  further  the 
cause  of  progress  and  civilization  by  annexing  the  gold-fields  of 
the  Transvaal  to  the  British  empire  is  confidently  predicted 
throughout  the  world.  Coming  events  are  heralded  by  a  petition 
of  British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal,  which  runs,  in  the  main,  as 
follows  : 

British  subjects  in  the  Transvaal  believe  they  have  just  cause 
for  complaint  and  their  grievances  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
British  Government.  Taxation  of  the  mining  industries  is  exces- 
sive. The  railroad  companies,  which  are  not  British  and  very 
inefficient,  are  granted  undue  concessions.  The  money  obtained 
from  the  dynamite  and  other  monopolies  is  used  to  strengthen  the 
military  position  of  the  republic.  Foreigners  who  agitate  in 
favor  of  British  rule  are  expelled.  Juries  are  chosen  only  from 
citizens.  The  municipal  council  of  Johannesburg  must  have  at 
least  one  half  of  the  members  citizens.  Gatherings  and  demon- 
strations in  favor  of  British  rule  are  treated  as  crimes,  altho  Her 

British     Majesty    is    su- 
zerain of  the  Transvaal. 


The  foreign  element 
are  not  unanimous  in 
their  complaints.  The 
Standard  and  Diggers' 
.V  ews,  Johannesburg, 
says  : 

"The  address  to  Queen 
Victoria  contains  twenty 
thousand  signatures,  ob- 
tained chiefly  during  the 
great  cricket  match  by 
paid  agents.  The  prop- 
erty-holders of  Johannes- 
burg, the  staid  business 
men,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  Pros- 
perity is  increasing,  and 
is  only  interfered  with  by 
such  ill-timed  agitation. 
Neither  the  trade  nor  the 
general  welfare  of  the 
republic  can  benefit  by 
it." 


Chamberlain:    "  Who   will  relieve  me 
of  my  oi  1  man  of  the  woods?  " 

—  Moonshine,  /.one/on. 


unfulfilled.  President  Kriiger  asks  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  specify 
his  charges,  but  the  "  imperialists  "  advise  the  colonial  secretary 
to  avoid  so  undignified  a  course.  The  Saturday  Review,  Lon- 
don, says  : 

"  The  President  of  the  Transvaal  is  in  a  state  of  virtuous  sur- 
prise that  anyone  should  accuse  him  of  not  keeping  his  promises, 
and  he  challenges 
Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  the  proof.  We 
trust  the  colonial 
secretary  will  take 
no  notice  of  this 
perfectly  impudent 
request,  for  if  he 
does  he  will  only 
involve  himself  in 
an  unseemly  and 
unprofitable  wran- 
gle over  points  of 
evidence." 

The     Outlook, 
London,  says : 


"Something 
must  be  done,  and 
promptly.  We 
say  promptly,  be- 
cause Mr.  Kriiger 
is  an  old  man,  and 
if  the  pacification 
of  the  Transvaal  is 
weakly  left  to  be 
effected  until  after 
his  death,  the  paci- 
fication will  be  her- 
alded by  some- 
thing the  reverse 
of   pacific.     But 

taken  in  hand  now,  it  might  be  accomplished  swiftly  and  with 
ease  ;  for  Mr.  Kriiger  has  no  equal  among  men  who  would  be 
king  in  the  art  of  'climbing  down  ' — once  he  has  been  made  to 
understand  that  he  must  climb  down." 


no  i.igamy  ! 

Dame  KKUGER  (to  Uitlander)  :  "None  of  your 
April  fool  business  !  Love  me  or  leave  me — I'll 
have  no  bigamy." 

"There  could  be  no  bigamy.  The  newcomers 
must  first  forswear  their  old  country  before  they 
become,  burgers  in  the  Transvaal."  — President 
KRUGER  at  Johannesburg,  April  i.     , 

—  The  Westminster  Gazette,  London. 


Many    British     papers 
agree  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,    who     says    that 
"friendly  representations"  are  useless,  and  that   sterner  meas- 
ures   must    follow.      Mr.     Chamberlain   accuses   President  Krii- 
ger of    having    left    his  promises  to    the   "Uitlanders"    hithero 


But  many  people  in  England  believe  that  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
Boers  alone.  The  London  Spectator  admits  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  extend  the  power  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, who  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  matter.     It  says  : 

"The  one  place  which  has  given  real  anxiety  and  trouble  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  one  place  in  which  deeds  have  been  done 
that  have  made  Englishmen  blush  with  shame,  the  one  place 
which  is  from  every  point  of  view  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition, 
is  the  one  place,  or  at  any  rate  the  one  important  place,  in  the 
empire  which  is  held  on  the  old  bad  basis  of  exploitation  and 
dividend-producing  for  investors  at  home.  The  primary  and  es- 
sential object  of  the  owners  and  rulers  of  Rhodesia  is  not  the  good 
government  and  the  improvement  of  Rhodesia  and  its  inhabitants, 
but  its  development  as  a  paying  estate  for  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany. The  fact  is,  of  course,  not  so  crudely  advertised  as  we 
have  expressed  it,  but  it  is  the  bottom  fact,  for  all  that,  of  the 
Chartered  Company's  rule." 

The  Speaker  gives  space  to  a  long  letter  from  Reginald  Stat- 
ham,  member  of  the  National  Liberal  Club,  who  expresses  him- 
self, in  the  main,  as  follows  : 

First  of  all,  the  grievances  alleged  as  a  justification  for  the  raid 
were  much  exaggerated.  This  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  we  hear  that  no  considerable  reform  has  taken  place.  The 
dynamite  monopoly  reduced  the  cost  of  crushing  ore,  and  even  if 
the  minimum  price  suggested  were  adopted,  it  would  only  effect 
a  saving  of  6d.  per  ton.  The  Netherlands  Railway  Company 
has  a  very  efficient  service,  and  does  not  object  to  competition. 
The  finances  of  the  Transvaal  are  in  excellent  condition,  the 
Government  merely  refuses  to  be  fleeced  by  financiers  in  Paris  or 
Berlin.  The  bogey  of  German  interference  was  set  up  by  the 
Chartered  Company  for  its  own  purposes.  The  Transvaal  does 
not  rely  on  German  support.     As  regards  the  welding  together  of 
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the  European  races,  that  was  progressing  favorably  when  the  raid 
interfered  with  it.  Roman- Dutch  law  is  the  common  law  through- 
out South  Africa,  but  English  precedents  are  admitted.  The 
Dutch  Reformed  church  includes  by  far  the  larger  European 
population  of  South  Africa.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  encourage 
English  children  to  learn  Dutch;  on  the  other  hand,  every  well- 
to-do  burgher  in  the  Transvaal  or  Orange  Free  State  has  his  chil- 
dren taught  English.  Leave  South  Africa  alone.  When  there  is 
no  hope  of  British  interference  as  a  consequence  of  factitious 
agitation,  that  agitation  will  cease. 

The  chief  grievance  to-day  is  that  the  Transvaal  will  not  ad- 
mit as  citizens  men  who  refuse  to  promise  loyalty  to  the  country. 
Yet  many  Radical  English  papers  admit  that,  in  view  of  the  cor- 
ruption and  juggling  practised  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  especially 
in  Rhodesia,  the  Boers  can  not  be  blamed  for  opposing  what 
lent  Kriiger  calls  "political  bigamy."  The  Westminster 
Gazette,  referring  to  the  Vryburg  elections,  says  : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  the  two  Progressives  returned  at 
the  Cape  General  Election  were  subsequently  unseated  on  peti- 
tion, and  to-day  the  consequent  by-election  takes  place.  The 
allegation  is  that  government  officials  are  interfering  to  prevent 
large  numbers  of  Progressive  voters  getting  to  Vryburg.  Mr. 
Sauer  is  the  minister  of  railways,  and  he  is  said  to  have  vetoed  a 
special  train,  which  was  actually  starting  for  Vryburg  from  Cape- 
town. All  this  sounds  very  extrordinary — so  much  so  that  we 
are  pretty  sure  we  do  not  know  the  two  sides  which  there  must 
be  to  this,  as  to  every  other,  question.  If  we  remember  aright, 
the  last  election  was  voided  because  there  voted  at  it  large  num- 
bers of  'faggot'  voters — the  very  people  who  now  want  to  vote 
again.     Possibly  Mr.  Sauer  declines  facilities  on  that  ground." 

President  Kriiger,  during  a  speech  at  Rustenburg,  said  he  was 
quite  willing  to  meet  the  foreigners  on  reasonable  grounds,  but 
he  would  not  give  away  an  inch  where  the  independence  of  the 
country  is  concerned.  "You  want  me  to  help  you,"  he  added, 
"but  you  send  your  complaints  to  a  foreign  government.  Do  you 
think  that  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  it?"  The  Boers  regard 
the  future  with  much  composure.  The  English  press,  which  as- 
serted in  i S3 1  and  again  in  1S95  that  the  danger  of  German  and 
French  interference  was  to  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  con- 
quer the  Transvaal,  now  believe  that  Germany  would  remain  in- 
different. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  force  most  to  be 
lered  now  as  before  is  the  Afrikander  element  in  British 
South  Africa.  The  Boers  in  the  Cape  Colony  are  much  embit- 
tered. The  formation  of  a  National  Afrikander  Bond,  "  formed  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  but  having  the  sine  qua  non  of  being  un- 
English,"  is  being  discussed.  The  National  Bond  is  to  obtain  the 
support  of  all  who  are  too  scrupulous  to  join  the  present  Afri- 
kander Bond  "because  it  is,  at  least  officially,  loyal  to  the  crown." 
Moreover,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  form  to-day 
a  much  stronger  nucleus  for  an  independent  Dutch  South  Africa, 
and  the  Boers  have  not  lost  their  power  of  assimilating  the  foreign 
element.  The  South  African  correspondent  of  the  I landtl shield , 
Amsterdam,  says 

"  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  South  African  Republic  is  to 
day  the  most  important  country  of  South  Africa,  while  twenty  years 
ago  it  had  DO  economic  standing.      As  a  military  power,  the  union 

of  Transvaal  and  Free  State  is  not  to  be  despised.     The  few  ill- 

armed,   am  munition  less    levies    of    [880   have   grown    into    1 
men.  supplied  with  everything,  backed   by  the  Afrikander   Bond, 

which  practically  controls  the  Cape  Colony.     Every  year  of  ; 
and  healthy  growth  lessens  the  chances  of  Great  Britain  in  a  war. 

and  the  tune  when  a  handful  of  mounted  police  could  proclaim 
British  HI  1 . " 

A  correspondent  <>f  the   Lokai  ■     Berlin,  espn 

himself  to  the  follow 

The  South  Africa:  h  organization,  has  en- 

deavored to  use  the  deatii  of  a:i  Englishman  named  Edgar,  who 

•  ar  by  a  policeman  in  the  exercise  of  his  dutj 
'  agitation.      Butwarisnot  to  be  thought  of  .   the  ! 

and  the  Germai  rly  section  of  the  Bnglii 

dissatisfied  with  the  agitation.      It  seems,  however,  that  the  news- 


paper crusade  has  another  purpose  besides  instigating  a  rebellion 
against  the  Transvaal  Government.  Foreign  papers  copy  the 
British  accounts,  foreign  merchants  become  alarmed,  and  the 
wily  Briton,  who  knows  that  the  whole  trouble  is  of  his  own 
making,  has  the  markets  of  South  Africa  without  competition. 

French  and  Austrian  papers  suggest  that  England  maybe  more 
willing  to  attack  the  Transvaal  because  Germany  is  less  interested 
in  that  country  than  formerly.  But  since  the  Samoan  affair,  the 
German  papers  show  that  a  strong  African  policy  would  be  very 
popular.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  remarks  that  President  Kriiger, 
who  has  always  been  a  man  of  his  word,  will  give  the  British 
residents  greater  rights  as  soon  as  they  deserve  it.  The  Pretoria 
lolksstem  says  an  Anglo-German  agreement  must  always  result 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Transvaal,  as  Germany  is  not  likely  to 
work  against  the  Boers. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE   CONDITION    OF    RUSSIA. 

THE  famine  reigns  in  eleven  of  the  sixty-eight  Russian  prov- 
inces, and  nearly  every  radical  paper  in  Europe  abuses  the 
Czar  and  his  ministers,  holding  them  responsible  for  all  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  people.  Yet  the  Russian  Government  is  ceaseless 
in  its  endeavor  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  not 
without  success.  The  railroads  will  gradually  overcome  famine. 
The  National  Zeitung,  Berlin,  says: 

"In  the  mining  districts  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  where  formerly 
only  5  per  cent,  of  the  soil  was  cultivated,  to-day  300.000  tons  of 
grain  are  produced  in  excess  of  what  the  district  needs.  In  the 
prairies  of  Western  Siberia  five  years  ago  nearly  100,000  tons  of 
grain  had  to  be  imported.  To-day  more  than  60,000  tons  can  be 
exported  to  other  regions.  Thus  territories  which  formerly  had 
to  be  assisted  now  help  in  some  measure  to  relieve  others." 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  rapid  progress  in  Russia  are  the 
Russians  themselves,  who  have  not  yet  fully  learned  to  appreciate 
education.     A  correspondent  of  the  Vorw&rts,  Berlin,  says: 

"Our  bourgeoisie  is  only  just  beginning  to  exist,  it  is  without 
education,  and  the  industrial  proletariate  is  equally  embryonic. 
It  has  been  said  that  only  17,000  leading  spirits  aroused  the 
masses  during  the  French  Revolution,  altho  France  had  then  25,- 
o<x:>, 000  people.  Russia  has  130,000,000  inhabitants,  and  would 
be  glad  if  she  had  a  couple  of  thousand  really  progressive  people. 
That  the  railroads  have  increased  in  number  is  true  enough,  but 
they  are  still  too  few  to  affect  the  masses." 

How  little  freedom  of  thought  is  as  yet  permitted  in  Russia 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kleinschmidt's  "  Drei 
Jahrbunderte  Russischen  Geschiehte  "  has  been  prohibited  by  the 
censors,  an  act  which  is  equivalent  to  the  confiscation  of  Bayard 
Taylor's  "History  of  Germany,"  if  such  a  book  could  lo  sup- 
pressed in  Germany.  Hence  it  will  not  create  surprise  that  the 
Ruskya  Trud,  a  very  progressive  paper,  was  confiscated  for  criti- 
cizing the  officials.     The  paper  said  : 

"Not  only  the  officials,  everyone  is  a  bureaucrat  in  Russia,  a 
bureaucrat  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  require 
enormous  creative  powers  in  a  statesman  to  put  new  life  in  our 
people.  Despite  outward  uniformity  conservatism  and  liberal- 
ism are  waging  a  bitter  war,  nearly  all  officialdom  is  in  the  opposi- 
tion, but  held  in  check  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Conservative  ele- 
ment. The  official  does  not  believe  in  the  good  effects  of  his 
work  and  does  it  only  to  retain  his  position.  The  man  of  science 
becomes  in  Russia  a  bureaucrat,  the  merchant  is  a  bureaucrat 
who  gathers  indirect  taxes,  the  landowner  is  hardly  more  than  a 
Ltherei  for  his  creditors.  The  peasant  farmer  is  expected  to 
maintain  this  army  of  bureaucrats;  but  he  has  broken  down 
under  the  load,  has  become  a  drunkard,  and  has  lost  the  dignity 
"f  a  human  being.  " 

The  writer  in  the    Vorwdrti  whom  we  quoted  .1 
that  Russia,  despite  her  connection  with  Europe,  remains  Asiatic. 
It  always  was  and   remains  the  country  of  corruption.      We   hear 
"Young   Russia  "which   studies,  of  railroads  which   open   up 

the  country,  of  the  spirit  of  Socialism  among  the  factory  hands, 
"f  a  new  epoch  in  art  and  literature.     All  these  things  exist,  but 

Lo  not  permeate  the  great,  inert  mass  of  Russia. —  Transla- 

madt  for  Thk  Liikraky  Digest. 
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Imitst  Sty  Us,  write  to  us." 
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Suits 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 
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/~\l'R    new    Summer    stylos 

^       of    Tailor  -  made    Suiis 

anil  Skirts  are  now  re  ulv.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  mail  fir** 
our  latest  Catalogue  together 

with  Supplement  of  new  Sum- 
mer Styles  and  a  collection  of 

sample^  of  materials  to  se- 
lect From.  We  keep  no  ready- 
made    garments,    but    make 

everything  to  order,  thus  in- 
suring the   perfection    of   fit 

and  titfish. 

Our     Catalogue     illus- 

tniti  s : 

New  Summer  Suits,  $4  up. 

(In    Pique,     Duck,    Crash, 

Linen,  Denim,  etc.) 

Tallor-Made  Suit?,  $s  up. 
(In  Venetians,  Broadcloths, 
Cheviots,  Serges,  and  all 
the  new  fabrics.) 

Cloth  Skirts,  $4  up.  SummerSkirts,  $3  up. 

Bicycle  Suits,  $4  up.  Bicycle  Skirts,  $3  up. 

We  also  make  finer  garments  and  send  samples  of  all 
grades.  All  orders  tilled  promptly  ;  a  suit  or  skirt  can  be 
made  in  one  day  when  necessary.  We  pay  express  charges 
everywhere.  If,  when  writing,  you  will  mention  any  par- 
ticular kind  or  color  of  samples  that  you  desire,  it  will 
afford  us  pleasure  to  send  you  exactly  what  you  wish. 
Write  ti>-dav  for  Catalogue  and  samples  ;  we  will  send 
them  to  yaw  free  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 
119  and  i2i  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


[INENE 


1  Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
1  fashionable  linen  goods.  The  most  con- 
*  venient,  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
)  economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.     A  box  of  10  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mail  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
.  stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Boston,  Mass. 


DON'T  LOSE  THE   POINT 

of  your  peiiril.  (  any  it 
in  the  ImprovedW  u-h- 
burne  Patent  Pencil 
Holder.     Fas 

Socket  or  lapel  of  vest. 
rips    firmly    but    don't 
tear  the  fabric,  Eyeglass 
Holder,     with    swivel 
book,     equally     handy. 
By  mail,  IOC  each.    Cata- 
logue of  these  and  other  novel- 
ties node  with  the  Washburn* 
Fasteners  free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  RING  CO.,  Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


COLLAR  Burton  Insurance  goes  with  our  one-piece  collar 
button.  Krementz  &  Co.    63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark.  X.J. 


Since  tlje  beginning  of  the  year,  the  importa- 
tions of  United  States  produce  to  Gibraltar  have 
been  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  especially  flour, 
American  descriptions  having  so  far  completely 
ruled  the  market.  Produce  from  other  countries 
lias  not  been  able  to  compete,  in  consequence  of 
the  difference  in  cost.  The  supplies  which  arrived 
direct  from  New  York  during  the  past  quarter 
amounted  to  j.5,548  sacks.  If  the  importation  of 
cereal  produce  from  abroad  were  not  handicapped 
in  Spain  by  heavy  duties,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  market  would  become  an  important  center  for 
entrance  of  American  supplies.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  demand  for  flour  is  limited  to  local 
consumption,  but  some  of  it  finds  its  way  to  the 
neighboring  Spanish  villages  in  the  shape  of 
bread,  through  the  several  thousands  of  laborers 
daily  engaged  in  the  extensive  dock  and  harbor 
works  going  on  at  this  port.  The  trade  in  petro- 
leum has  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  hands  of 
four  importers,  who  have  also  been  long-estab- 
lished retailers  in  the  article  in  this  market. 
Owing  to  a  combination  among  them  they  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  business  into  almost  a 
monopoly,  raising  prices  to  exorbitant  figures; 
but  a  few  outsiders  having  lately  imported  a 
small  supply  of  the  article  to  retail  in  this  mar- 
ket, the  competition  has  caused  quite  a  decline  in 
prices,  which  at  present  hardly  permit  of  any 
margin.  During  the  past  month,  18,190  cases  of 
refined  petroleum  were  imported  direct  from 
New  York,  the  greater  portion  being  for  account 
of  the  conbination.  The  want  of  facilities  for  the 
storing  and  handling  of  petro'eum  on  shore  and 
afloat,  added  to  strict  police  and  fortress  restric- 
tions, prevent  speculation  to  any  extent.  Ameri- 
can lard  has  been  in  fair  demand  during  the  past 
months,  the  ruling  prices  being  considerably  under 
the  price  of  Spanish  supplies,  which  have  for  some 
time  past  been  quite  scarce,  owing  to  the  reduced 
number  of  hogs  which  were  raised  during  the  last 
year  in  the  south  of  Spain.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  come  in  wooden  pails,  and  lately, 
2,000  pails  were  received  direct  from  New  York  by 
steamships.  The  tobacco  market  has  lately  been 
very  inactive  for  outward  traffic,  but  the  local 
consumption  continues  gradually  to  lessen  the 
large  stocks  stored  previous  to  the  imposition  of 
id.  per  pound  duty  last  year.  The  direct  arrivals 
from  the  United  States  during  the  present  year 
have  so  far  consisted  of  only  333  cases  and  17  hogs- 
heads of  leaf  tobacco  and  175  cases  of  cavendish. 
Avery  extensive  business  continues  to  be  carried 
on  in  American  salted  pork,  hams,  bacon,  cheese, 
and  every  kind  and  description  of  canned  provi- 
sions, vegetables,  and  fruits.  These  articles  of 
daily  consumption  generally  come  through  Eng- 
lish ports,  principally  Liverpool,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  fully  to  meet  the  demands,  not  only 
of  this  British  colony  and  the  shipping  arriving  at 
its  port,  but  also  of  the  Spanish  neighborhood. 


A  St.  Petersburg  despatch  to  the  London  Times, 
under  date  of  March  29,  regarding  the  progress  of 
the  great  Siberian  Railway,  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  steel-rail  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
It  announces  that  the  imperial  exchequer  will 
open  a  further  credit  of  82,770,660  rubles  ($42,626,889) 
for  improving  the  lines  of  traffic  and  transport  of 
the  western  and  central  sections  of  the  railroad. 
The  disbursement  of  this  large  sum  is  divided  so 
that  8,750,000  rubles  shall  be  used  during  three 
years  for  various  needs  of  traffic,  43,000,000  rubles 
during  nine  years  for  increasing  the  speed  of 
trains,  and  31,000,000  rubles  during  four  years  for 
new  rails,  making  the  aggregate  amount  allotted 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


Special  Sale 

OF  HIGH  CLASS 

WASHABLE 
DRESS  FABRICS 

At  "  The  Linen  Store  " 

At  About  Half  Price 

Fancy  Linen  and  Cotton  Duck 
Suiting  for  Golfing  and  Cyc- 
ling wear,  reduced  from  50  and 
60c 25c. 

Printed  Piques,  colored  and 
white  grounds,  reduced  from  40 
and  50c 25c. 

Bayadere  Tucked  and  Printed 
Muslins,  reduced  from  40c.  25c. 

Woven  Colored  Piques,  re- 
duced from  65  and  75c.    .   45c. 

Fancy  Scotch  Ginghams,  re- 
duced from  25  and  35c.     .     I8c. 

Fancy  Scotch  and  English 
Crepon,  Corded,  Bourette  and 
Silk  Ginghams,  reduced  from  40, 
50,  60,  and  75c.      .     .      .      25c. 


JamesMcCutcheon&Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  every  office,  school, 
home.    Saves  its  cost  iu  lead. 


Mechanical  perfection.   No  toy.    Circulars  free. 
Madeonlyby  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 


|**H  Mb«W»KrYfc«  Driuk  f 


Distilled  Water — 100%  Pure  from  the  Sanitary  Still. 

Testimonials — Physicians'  endorsements  and  full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

Only  Still  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Government.     Six  Styles,  $10  up. 

THE  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.,  128    No.  Green  St.,  Chicago. 
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for   this   purpose  in    the    curren     ye   r 
rubles  ($8.4v7.s  o  .     This  large  sum         n  addition 
to    30.500,000    rubles     $15,707,500)  for     h-  Siberian 
Railroad  and  71.000,000  rubles  ($36,565,000)  for  other 


The   commercial    orgat.  >nce    are 

doing  all  within  ^;udy 

tierce   and    foreign   languages  and 

t-rcome  the  national   hab  t  of  indifference   to 

the  latter.     To   this  end,   t;       - 

fence  of  Commerce  ir- 

<>1,  and   th.  kfinistl  y  of 

ta  "purses  fur  residence  in  foreign 
land-  4.000  francs 

.ir,  3.000  frau  -  r  the 

■    reserved   for   young  I    I 
than  16  and  not  0  -   years  who   desire  to 

establish   themselves     in    some    country    beyond 
.  by  virtue  <  f  the  law   of  July  is. 
•.re  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  active  mili- 
tary  service   if  they  reside  reign 

-    until    they    shall    ha . 
The  purses  of  the  second  cal  g  trom 

2,500  to  4,000  francs  =  $482.50  I     -  oung 

men  av:ed  not  more  than   26  yea:  esofa 

high  school  of  commerce,  who.  after  having  ac- 
complished their  militarv  service,  are  desirous  of 
completing,  by  a  practical  apprenticeship,  their 
theoretical  knowledge  trained  at  the  school.  This 
year  two  purses  are  to  be  granted   for  each  cate- 

The  city  council  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  at  its 
.  ided  to  purchase  the  franchise 
and  stock  of  the  Gothenburg  Tramways  Com- 
pany for  t  /70.000  ($340,635).  It  has  not 
yet  been  Settled  whether  the  city  will  build  and 
manage  the  road  itself,  or  lease  the  franchise  to  a 
eign  companv.  It  has  been  pro- 
pose                         /.e  a   home  companv  ;  but.   ovvinif 


to  the    present  high   pi  it  il 

doubtful  if  this  can  be  realized.     A  (ierman  com- 
panv has  offered  to  bnild  .-■  ■'.  manage  the  ■ 

ft  under  certain  com!  ■  the  coun- 

ed  that  these   conditions   were    not  suffi- 
cieiulv  defined. 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather ! 

WATERPROOF,   GREASE  PROOF    STAIN  PROOF 

Looks    exactly    like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

\  'nl ike  the  common 
i  nutations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  d 

rot,  peel  or  track, 
contains  no  rubber, 
cellulose 

• 
danger- 
ously in- 
fljm- 

sub- 

and  is 

heat, 

Baoogfa  to  cover  a   dining   chair,  seat  or  foot- 
stool .sent  (or  25  cents  in  stamp- 

sample  i  reel 

i   null..'.  ' 

mi    PANTASOTI    COMPANY, 

WBi Iwa    .  ■>•  pi.  I".  I»e«  \..rk«ii,. 


The  imperial  Japsj  ■ 
loan  bill  which   giv.  | 

-  17.500,000  in  Unite  i)  to  be 

public  imp:  :i  the  island.    This 

•  ubtedly   result  in    an   increased    import 
trade,  and   it   is  to  be  hoped   our   manufacturers 
Bt  by  it.    While  the  li  rtionof 

::  will  be  expended  in  a  railway  and 
harbor  work,  trade  in  a..  e  stimulated, 

and  a  considerable  commercial  boom  is  to  be  ex- 
pected during  the  pel  nstrnction.  A  very 
important  experiment  is  now  being  made,  thesuc- 
\  hieh  depends  much  upon  assistance  given 
by  American  manufacturers.  This  is  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  city  of  Tamsui  of  a  general  supply 
house,  something  entirely  new  to  Formosa 
modious  quarters  have  been  obtained,  and  a  large 
sample  room  arranged,  in  which  will  be  placed  on 
exhibition  manufactured  goods  of  all  kinds.  The 
manager,  Mr.  H.  W.  S.  Edmunds,  is  an  experi- 
enced merchant  from  Japan,  and  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  push  almost  wholly  the  sale  of  American 
goods.  He  is  dea  entering  into  com- 
munication with  American  manufacturers,  and 
solicits  from  manufacturers  catalogs  and  com- 
mercial literature,  with  prices  and  best  discounts 
and  other  information  necessary  lor  effecting 
sales,  and  would  like  catalogs  in  duplicate 
wherever  possible.  He  is  particularly  desirous 
of  obtaining  samples,  and  requests  that  same  may 
be  sent  him  wherever  practicable.  The  sample 
room  will,  he  believes,  lead  to  more  satisfactory 
results  than  any  other  method  of  business  which 
he  could  adopt.  Of  course  there  are  some  lines 
in  which  samples  are  out  of  question.  For  such, 
he  desires  photographs  or  other  pictorial  repre- 
sentation. The  Edmunds  establishment  will  be 
the  only  house  working  on  this  basis  on  the  island. 


Water    St  II   Co..   63?2 
Drexel  A*  .  Chicago.  Ml 


In  answer  to  a  Minnesota  correspondent,  Con- 
sul-General (ioodnow  writes  from  Shanghai, 
March  9,  1800: 

"  The  flour  imported  into  China  was  valued  at 
1  505,653  taels  ($978,673).  The  consul-general  values 
the  haikwan  tael  at  65  cents.  According  to  esti- 
mates by  the  United  States  director  of  the  mint, 
the  average  in  three  y<-.i:  -  was:  18.6,  S1.1  cents; 
,  cents  ;  iS.>8,  69.4  cents)  in  1S96,  i,sai,sx6 
~_  '3.085)  in  1897,  and  1,774,712  taels  ($1,15  1,562) 
in  1898.  I  would  estimate  the  weight  in  1898  at 
59,000,000  pounds.  The  advance  in  the  price  of 
flour  has  materially  checked  its  use.  The  small 
cakes  used  by  the  lower  classes  are  now  made 
almost  entirely  of  rice  flour,  and  only  varnished 
over  with  wheat  flour.  A  return  to  the  average 
value  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  to  the 
average  rate  of  freight  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
•his  point  •rill  1  esult  in  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
use  of  wheat  flour  here.  Most  of  these  people  are 
yond  our  understand  ng,  and  wheat  flour  is 
a  luxury  to  them  Jt  r  forefathers. 

to    be   to  us. 

n   price. 

The  increase  in  1S98  and   1  an    increase  of 

consumption  bv  Chinese.     A  large  proportion  has 

(    foreign    tn»  pa   at 

Port  Arthur,   Wel-l  -Chou,  and  to 

gn  men-of-war  n<  On  the 

other  hand,  the  local  mi  Shai  gbai   sold  last 

•  flour.    Th 

■  :on  with  flour  from  thl 

States.  ghtly  dai  ker, 

it  sells  ■  ■  1'  I  Mexican  currency 

Btati  1  eking  the 

*i  ;n  Mexican  cnrrei  United 

is  sold  al  nti  p  i"  : 

When  in   Motnreal 

.        HI  BB*1  Hoi  1  1 
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I  Largest  Steamship  Co.  in   the  World. 
SHORTEST  SEA  ROUTE 
TO  LONDON  AND  PARIS. 

I  The  Company   now   has  two   services  to 

London,  Paris,  and  Hamburg, 

By  twin-screw  Express  Steamships  "Au- 
guste  Victoria."  "  Fiirst  Bismarck."  from 
iNew  York,  Thursdays,  for  Cherbourg 
(Paris),  .Southampton  (London),  and  Ham- 
burg 

Tbi-  magnificent  st.  amahii  ■  1  f  this  -1  r\  Ice 
are  bo  well  known  that  it  i>  unneceeaarj  to 
describe  them. 

By  the  new  twin-screw  Passenger 
Steamships  "Pennsylvania,"  "Pretoria," 
"  Ora  Waldersee."  and  "Patricia"  from 
New  York.  Saturdays,  for  Ply  mouth  Lon- 
don), Chtrbourg  (Paris,  and  Hamburg: 
returning  via  Boulogne-sur-Mer  Parks, 
Londrn 

I    Tin  si  fine  1..  a  ships,  of  1  bra  ton- 

nag<  each,  axe  among  the  largest  vessels  ever 
constructed.  Their  great  sixe  snd  enormous 
capacity,  together  with  side-keels,  which 
largely  in\  >  nt  rolling,  Becure  extraordinary 
.■-ti  adini  ss,  so  that  w  asicknt  m  i.-  sin  ost  1  d 
tirely  prevented.  All  staterooms  an 
<m  upper  and  promenade  decks.  Excellent 
cuisine.      Loa    Pasaagi    Bates      First-class 

'sen  Ice. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

New  Yck,  37  Broadway. 

Chicago.  159  Randolph  St'eet 

San  Francisco.  401  California  Street 
Boston.  70  State  Street 

Philade  pha,  337  Walnut  Street 
St.  Louis.  ICO  North  Broadway. 


i     EUROPE     k 

j  II.  Gaze  &  Sons  Tourist  Ageocj  \ 

Jt  ESTABLISHED    1B44  Yy 

J  R.  H.  CRINDEN,  General  Agent  L 

|  i                                       ill   I  uropc ,1  1 

jrf  Sty  where  I                         -        Individual   ■  I* 

\  d  parties,  Round  the  World    Tourist  Gazette,  r 

•ri  \-  w  York.  V 

*  -vr  'W^r  -^r  -^r  -^r  -a  *r*r  *r  *r  *r  *r  k 
HOLIDAYS     IN     ENGLAND 

I   itbedrsj  Route, 

]   it  hers,  |  ti,  k.  i,  will  be 

i  |  Harwich 

Hook   of   Holland    Rov.il    Mail   Route,   only   t 

!      .  tinctit.il  1- in 

Gn  at  Eastern  R'y  ti  Englard.    362  Broadway.  New  York 
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A  prominent  foreign  chemist,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  No  tel  petroleum  refinery  in 
Baku,  has  according  to  the  Aftemposten  (a  leading 

Christiania  paper  •  discovered  a  new  method  of  re- 
fining winch  appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  the 
process  now  applied  in  Baku,  The  right  to  use 
the  patent  has  been  offered  to  a  Christiania  com- 
pany, and  some  time  ago  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter.  The  commit- 
tee reported  favorably  on  March  g,  and  the  enter. 
prise,  which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  about 
1,000,000 kroner  ($268,000),  will  soon  be  inaugurated. 
The  factory  will  cost  about  j 50,000  kroner  (.$67,000) 
and  will  be  built  near  Christiania.  The  output  of 
refined  oil,  it  is  calculated,  will  amount  to  20,000,- 
oookilograms  a  year.  It  is  intended  to  obtain  the 
raw  material  from  Baku.  It  is  possible  that  our 
manufacturers  can  supply  machinery  for  the  fac- 
tory. Purchases  in  this  line  are  now  made  chiefly 
in  Germany. 


Under  date  of  April  15,  1E99,  Consul  Dudley 
writes  from  Vancouver  in  regard  to  the  cable  that 
is  to  be  laid  from  that  city  to  Fanning  Island  and 
thence  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  capi" 
tal  stock  of  the  enterprise,  he  says,  has  been 
divided  into  eighteen  parts.  O  f  this,  it  is  said 
that  the  colonies  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
will  take  eight-eighteenths  and  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  five- 
eighteenths  each.  The  work  of  laying  the  cable 
will  begin  this  summer. 


It  keeps  the  healthy  well 
and  strengthens  invalids 


LIEBIC 

COMPANY'S  EXTRACT 

OF  BEEF 


Signed  fr*~^^^*~3 in  blue 


on  every  jar 


OLD 

TIME 

STORIES 


SCHEMES  AND    SUCCESSES 

•  Ideas  that  once  brought  fame  and  for- 
tune. Send  quick  30  cts.,  60  cts.,  or  $1  for 
liberal-sized  bundle  of  papers  and  niaga- 
zlnee  26  to  on  years  old- 

$2  worth  of  recent  papers  and  magazines 
(new),30cts.;  $5 worth, 60 eta.:  $10 worth, 
?1.   New,  Old,  Bare,  and  Valuable 
Books  bought.sold.rented.and  ex- 
changed. Catalogue  free.  Address 

C.    B.    MOORE 

L.  D.  159  Boyce  Building.  Chicago 


DO  YOU 


V,  1 


•impact-  book, The Origi: 


iEO.  ANDREW  LEWIS. 


or  Ma 

ing  26  illustrations  and  halftone  engrav- 
ings interesting  to  every  stammerer. 
Sent  free  to  any  address  for  six  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage.    Address 

The  Lewis  School  for  Stammerers 
96  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


l.H-    German    Butcher   Paper   is    agitating   the 

of  the  duty  on  A  met.  an  sausage.    It  says: 

"Competent  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 

American  smoked  sausage  on  account  of  its 
changed  composition  and  method  of  manufactur- 
ing, must  be  placed  under  the  head  of  'Sausage 
for  better  table  enjoyment,' and  no  more  under 
'Common  sausage.'  With  such  a  change,  how- 
ever, is  joined  a  raising  of  the  conventional  duty 
from  17  marks  (,$4.05)  to  60  marks  ($14.28)  per  100 
kilograms  " 

The  present  duty  and  tax  on  meat,  fish,  and  fowl 
which  arrive  here  from  the  United  States  is  as 
follows  per  100  kilograms  (220.46  pounds): 

Meat,    cut    up,  fresh   and    preserved,   also 

extract  of  meat $176 

Fish 

Fresh Free 

Salted,  dried,  smoked,  and  boiled  (with 

the  exception  of  herrings)   .71 

In  vinegar  or  oil 2.86 

Canned  or  in  other  packing  . .   14.28 

Fowl  and  game 7.14 

The  convention  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  provides  the  following  exceptions  of  the 
above  tariff  on  meat,  fowl,  and  game  : 
Pork,  cut  up,  fresh,  and  preserved  (lard  ex- 
cepted)    $4.05 

Meat,  cut  up  and  fresh  (pork  excepted  ) 3.57 

Fowl 2.86 

Game 4.76 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tariff  there  is  a 
local  tax  of  $2.86  per  100  kilograms  on  meat,  fowl, 
and  game  if  the  same  is  brought  into  Breslau. 
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PERSONALS. 

IN  an  editorial  review  of  the  complete  uniform 
edition  of  Mark  Twain's  works  which  has  just 
been  brought  out,  the  New  York  Herald  compares 
our  funmaker  to  the  great  French  comic  drama- 
tist, Moliere.     Says  The  Herald  : 

"It  would  be  doing  Mark  Twain  a  disservice  to 
liken  him  to  Moliere,  the  greatest  comic  drama- 
tist of  all  time,  and  yet  there  is  more  than  one 
point  of  similarity.  Just  as  Mark  Twain  began  by 
writing  comic  copy  which  contained  no  prophecy 
of  a  masterpiece  like  '  Huckleberry  Finn,'  so 
Moliere  was  at  first  the  author  only  of  semi-acro- 
batic farces  on  the  Italian  model,  in  no  wise  pre- 
saging'Tartuffe  '  and  the  '  Misanthrope.'  Just  as 
Moliere  succeeded  first  of  all  in  pleasing  the 
broad  public  that  likes  robust  fun,  and  then 
slowly  and  step  by  step  developed  into  a  drama- 
tist who  set  on  the  stage  enduring  figures  plucked 
out  of  the  abounding  life  about  him,  so  also  has 
Mark  Twain  grown,  ascending  from  'The  Jump- 
ing Frog  '  to  '  Huckleberry  Finn,'  as  comic  as  its 
elder  brother  and  as  laughter  -  provoking,  but 
charged  also  with  meaning  and  with  philosophy. 
And,  like  Moliere  again,  Mark  Twain  has  kept 
solid  hold  of  the  material  world  ;  his  doctrine  is 
not  of  earth  earthy,  but  it  is  never  sublimated 
into  sentimentality.  He  sympathizes  with  the 
spiritual  side  of  humanity,  while  never  ignoring 
the  sensual.  Like  Moliere,  Mark  Twain  takes  his 
stand  on  common  sense  and  thinks  scorn  of  affec- 
tation of  every  sort.  He  understands  sinners  and 
strugglers  and  weaklings,  and  he  is  not  harsh 
with  them,  reserving  his  scorching  hatred  for 
hypocrites  and  pretenders  and  frauds. 

"At  how  long  an  interval  Mark  Twain  shall  be 
berated  after  Moliere  and  Cervantes  it  is  for  the 
future  to  declare.  All  that  we  can  see  clearly 
now  is  that  it  is  with  them  that  he  is  to  be  classed 
— with  Moliere  and  Cervantes,  with  Chaucer  and 
Fielding,  humorists  all  of  them,  and  all  of  them 
manly  men." 


LONDON  is  making  merry   over  the  latest  joke, 
home-made,   of  course,  at  the  expense  of   Kaiser 


tion    of    predigested    grains,  ^ 

with      a     rich     nutty     flavor,  ^ 

containing"    three    times     the  ^ 

nutriment  and  strength-giving  w 

qualities  of  best  beef.  W 

A   few    teaspoonfuls    with  J 
the   addition  of  milk   make   a 

delicious    meal    at    a   cost    of  2 

one  cent  a  person.  ^ 

Made  by  the   Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  ^ 

Sanitarium    Health    Food   Co.      Sold  ^^ 
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Young  and  Old  2 

t         Should  find  nourishment  in  bread,  and  It  Is  A 
a  cruelty  to  feed  children  upon  white  flour  pro-  ^ 
9  ducts,  entailing  upon  them  imperfect  develop-  m 

C  men t  and  physical  degeneration  as  well  as  dis-   \ 
euse.  *\ 
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A  FINE  FLOUR  DFTTIE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

is  rich  in  GLrncjr  and  all  that  goes  to  bctld  rp 
in  youth  and  sistaix  in  old  age.  Dread  made 
from  the  Franklin  Flour  is  a  beautiful  light 
golden  brown.  It  takes  its  color  from  the  ele- 
ment s  contained  in  the  whole  wheat  from  which 
it  is  made,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  flour  ever 
known,  as  it  will  make  more  pounds  of  bread 
from  the  same  weight,  of  flour,  and  give  more 
food  value  for  the  same  money  than  any  other 
flour  in  the  world 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order— we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  See  that  the  Flour  delivered  bears 
our  label.  Avoid  substitutes.  Send  for  free 
booklet. 

The  Genuine  Made  only  by 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  GO.,      IMPOII,  N.  I 


KAREZZA 


ETHICS 
OF 

MARRIAGE. 

A  bold,  brave  book  teaching  ideal  marriage,  rights  ot 
the  unborn  child.a  designed  and  controlled  maternity. 

Union  Signal :  Thousandsof  women  have  blessed 
Dr.  Stockham  for  Tokology,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  will  bless  her  for  Karezza. 

Arena :  Karezza  is  worth  its  weight  In  gold. 
Sample  pages  free.   Agents  Wanted.  Prepaid$1.00. 
AUCE  B.  STOCKKAM  &  CC.    56  FIFTH  AVE.,    CHICAGO. 
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AND  PREMIUMS. --FACTORY  TO  FAMILY 
Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free.  It 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,  the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo  N   Y. 

OUR  OFFER   FULLY    EXPLAINED  IN   LITERARY   DIGEST,   MARCH   25th. 
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Wilhelm.  It  is  as  follows:  During  Kipi: 
r.css  K.nser  Wilhelm  of  Germany  sent  a  graceful 
and  ordial  message  expressing  the  hope  that  his 
life  might  be  spared.  On  Kipling  s  recovery  the 
Kaiser  conferred  the  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle— 
of  the  second  class— upon  Providence. 


t-brate  the  anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Switzerland  in  the  coming  summer  a  series  of 
performances  of  Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell 
given  in  Altdorf,  the  town  where  the  chiet  inci- 
dent of  the  drama  took  place.  A  theater  holding 
twelve  hundred  persons  will  be  built  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  ten  performances  will  be  given. 


Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  his  book,  "James 

Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends."  tells  the  follow- 
ing story  of  Horace  (ireeley  and  Sidney  Howard 
Gay,  editor  in  the  forties  ol  Tin'  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,  and  later  managing  editor  of  the  New 

York   Tribune  : 

"With  the  Dews  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  there 
came  to  Mew  York  every  other  terrible  mes 
The  office  of  7  lie  Tribune,  of  course,  received 
echoes  from  all  the  despatches  which  showed  the 
alarm  at  Washington.  There  were  orders  for  the 
arrest  of  this  man,  there  were  suspicions  of  the 
loyalty  of  that  man.  No  one  knew  what  the  mor- 
row might  bring.  In  tlie  midst  of  the  anxieties 
of  such  hours  to  Mr.  (Jay,  the  acting  editor  of 
that  paper,  there  entered  the  foreman  of  the  type- 
C  room.  He  brought  with  him  the  proof  of 
M :  Greeley's  leading  article,  as  he  had  left  it  be- 
fore leaving  the  city  for  the  day.  It  was  a  brutal, 
bitter,  sarcastic,  personal  attack  on  President 
Lincoln— the  mar.  who,  when  Gay  read  the  arti- 
cle, was  dying  in  Washington. 

"Gay  read  the  article  and  asked  the  foreman  if 
he  had  any  private  place  where  he  could  lock  up 
the  type,  to  which  no  one  but  himself  had  access. 
The  foreman  said  he  had.  Gay  bade  him  tie  up 
the  type,  lock  the  galley  with  this  article  in  his 
cupboard,  and  tell  no  one  what  he  had  told  him. 
Of  course  no  such  article  appeared  in  the  Tribune 
the  next  morning.  But  when  (Jay  arrived  on  the 
next  day  at  the  office  he  was  met  with  the  news 
that  '  the  old  man  '  wanted  him,  and  the  intimation 
that  'the  old  man  '  was  verv  angry.  Gay  waited 
upon  (ireeley. 

"'Are  you  there,  Mr.  (Jay  ?  I  have  been  look 
ing  for  you.  They  tell  me  that  you  ordered  my 
leader  out  of  this  morning's  paper.  Is  it  your 
paper  or  mine  ?     I  shou'd  like  to  know  if  I  can  not 
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HE  brands  of  White  Lead    named 

in    the    margin     are    old     friends, 

tried  by  many  generations  of  use 

and  proven    the   best.      They   are 

made  by  the  "old   Dutch   process"   of  slow 

corrosion,  and,  with  pure  Linseed  Oil,  there 

is  no  other  paint  as  good. 

There  are  other  brands  made  by  quick 
or  patent  process  and  numerous  mixtures  of 
Barytes,  Zinc,  Whiting,  etc.,  which  are 
branded  and  sold  as  Pure  White  Lead. 
Make  sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 

W-*  r*  r*  rS    By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
|\  L  d    anV  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.     Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St..  New  York. 


print  what  I  choose  in  my  own  newspaper  I  '  This 
in  great  rage. 

"'  The  paper  is  yours,  Mr.  Greeley.  The  article 
is  in  type  upstairs,  and  you  can  use  it  when  you 
choose.  Only  this.  Mr.  (ireeley.  I  know  New 
York,  and  I  hope  and  believe,  before  God,  that 
there  is  so  much  virtue  in  New  York  that  if  I  had 
let  that  article  go  into  this  morning's  paper  there 
would  not  be  one  brick  upon  another  in  The  Trib- 
une office  now.  Certainly  I  should  be  sorry  if 
there  were.' 

"Mr.  Greeley  was  cowed.  He  said  not  a  word, 
nor  ever  alluded  to  the  subject  again.  I  suppose 
the  type  is  locked  up  in  the  cupboard  of  the  Trib- 
une office  at  this  hour.  It  was  by  this  sort  of 
service  that  Mr.  Gay  earned  Mr.  Wilson's  praise 
that  '  he  kept  Mr.  Greeley  up  to  the  war.'" 


Hkignoi.i  the  tenor  once  agreed  to  sing  a  solo  at 
St.  Agnes's  Church,  New  York  City.  He  came  in 
late,  and  after  divesting  himself  of  many  cover- 
ings, tumbling  over  music-racks,  and  exaspera- 
ting the  choir  by  trying  his  voice,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  ready.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  sermon  had  commenced  ;  But  Brignoli, 
unabashed,  leaned  over  the  choir-railings  and 
tried  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  preacher  by 
shaking  his  head  and  gesticulating  with  his  hands. 
At  last  he  called  out  in  a  voice  which  was  audible 
for  some  distance  :  "Me  ready  for  ze  sing!  Stop- 
pa  ze  preach  !  Stoppa  ze  pi  each  !  "  And  the  priest 
actually  cut  the  serman  short  in  order  to  accom 
modate  the  impatient  tenor,  whose  voice  now 
rang  out  with  such  fervor  as  to  thrill  the  wor- 
shipers and  justify  the  sacrifice. 


WHEN  Prince  Bismarck  died,  a  watcher  was 
bribed,  and  entering  the  room  in  which  the  body 
lay,  by  ■  window,  two  ph  tOgTaphersof  Hamburg 
took  a  flashlight  photograph  ol  the  'lead  chan- 
cellor. This  they  tried  to  sell,  but  the  Bismarck 
iamilv  intervened  on  the  ground   that  its  permis- 


Morning 
Headache 


is  usually  caused  by  retention  of  uric  acid  in 
the  system  which,  if  not  attended  to,  results 
in  rheumatic,  catarrhal  or  kidney  troubles. 

Tartarlithine... 

gives  immediate  relief  in  these  cases. 

Dr  J.  M.  Welch.  St.  Paul..  Minn.,  says: 
"  1  gave  Tartarlithine  to  a  lady  who  had  been 
sufferingfor  ten  days  with  a  severe  headache, 
caused  by  retention  of  uric  acid,  having  been 
a  sufferer  from  that  complaint  for  several 
years.  For  the  past  ten  days  her  physician 
could  not  relieve  her  headache,  and  the  Tar- 
tarlithine helped  her  very  materially—at 
once." 

Regular  package  $1.00, 
Of   all    druggists    or   post-free   by  mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, 
95  Fulton  Street,         .        .  New  York. 
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sion  had  not  been  given.  The  perpetrators  were 
caught  by  their  own  photograph.  The  sly  Ger- 
mans did  not  notice  a  clock  on  the  wall  which 
marked  the  exact  moment  when  the  picture  was 
taken.  This  told  the  police  which  watchers  were 
on  duty,  and  the  men  named  the  persons  who  had 
taken  the  pictures.  The  case  has  dragged  through 
the  courts  for  nearly  a  year,  and  has  just  been 
decided.  Sentences  of  from  three  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  were  inflicted,  and  the  pictures  have 
been  suppressed. 


Princess  Eugenie  Palkologue's  claim  that 
she  is  the  direct  descendant  of  Constantine  Palaeo- 
K'gus,  the  last  Emperor  of  Byzantium,  has  been 
declared  valid  by  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  after 
examining  the  docnments  submitted  by  her, 
Her  rank  will  hereafter  be  recognized  by  Russia, 
and  a  pension  will  be  paid  to  her.  The  princess  is 
a  Maltese. 


THE  appointment  of  Herbert  Gladstone  as  chief 
whip  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England  has  been  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  enthusiasm.  Not  only  is 
his  name  obviously  one  to  conjure  with  among 
Liberals,  but  he  possesses  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  qualities  desirable  for  the  position.  His 
genial  temperament  renders  him  universally 
popular.  He  is  a  genuine  sportsman,  excelling 
particularly  at  golf,  is  never  nervous  or  worried, 
enjoys  magnificent  health,  and  is  an  old  Parlia- 
mentary hand. 


In  commemoration  of  the  consecration  of  the 
Church  of  the  Savior  at  Jerusalem,  which  took 
place  on  the  thirty-first  of  October  last,  which  was 
so  important  an  avent  for  the  evangelical  portion 
of  Christendom,  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
has  caused  a  number  of  copies  of  the  artistically 
executed  memorial  to  be  prepared,  one  of  which 
has  been  received  by  President  McKinley.  The 
memorial  is  beautifully  engrossed  and  bears  the 
autographs  of  Emperor  William  and  Empress 
Augusta  Victoria,  and  is  practically  a  condensed 
history  of  Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 


Col.  James.  F.  Smith,  commanding  the  First 
California  Volunteers  in  the  Philippines,  has  been 
rewarded  for  his  gallant  services  by  President 
McKinley,  who  has  appointed  him  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  After  Manila  was  evacuated 
and  Major-General  Otis  began  his  campaign  of 
scattering  the  insurgent  army,  Colonel  Smith 
with  a  portion  of  the  California  Regiment  was 
sent  to  Negros  Island.  Colonel  Smith  was  made 
governor  of  the  island,  and  his  administration  of 
affairs  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  Colonel 
Smith  is  well  known  in  this  city,  being  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Smith  &  Muraskv. 


Current  Events. 


M onlay,  May  i. 

— Admiral  Dewey  reports  that  the  men  of  the 
Yorktown,  captured  by  the  Filipinos,  are  safe  at 
the  insurgents'  headquarters. 

—Warrants  for  the  *20,000,000  due  to  Spain 
under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  are  delivered 
to  the  French  Ambassador. 

— Lord  Salisbury  makes  a  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement :  it  is  an- 
nounced that  Russia  and  England  have  "agreed 
to  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire." 

— The   Spanish   elections   show  a  government 
majority  in  the  senate. 
Tuesday,  May  2. 

—The  Postmaster-General  orders  the  "  anti-im- 
perialistic "  pamphlets  of  Edward  Atkinson 
excluded  from  the  mails  to  the  Philippines  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  seditious. 

—  Thomas  G.  Hayes  (Dem.)  is  elected  mayor 
of  Kaltimore. 

—  Aguinaldo  telegraphs  to  London  that  "under 
no  circumstances  will  he  accept  an  American  pro- 
tectorate." 

-General  Lawton's  column  captures  several 
Filipino  villages. 
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No  Capital  or  Experience  Required 

GREATEST    MONOPOLY   AND    MONEY    MAKER    EVER    OFFERED    AGENTS 

No  competition.  A  necessity  In  every  home.  Demand  is  enormous. 
Everybody  buys.  Over  400,000  in  use— 82,386  sold  by  agents  since 
January  1st.     Ten  millions  to  be  sold 

WE  ARE  AN  OLD  ESTABLISHED  FIRM. 

Perfectly  reliable.      Capital   $100,000.00.       Largest    manufacturers    of    Bath 
Cabinets  in  the  world. 

WRITP  US  Tr)=r)AY statingage' references' territory 

^  wanted,  etc.,  and  we  will  for- 

ward full  information,  terms,  etc.    Don't  delay.    Send  your  address  any- 
way.   THE  WORLD  MFG.  CO.,  613  World  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


— The  President  appoints  Col.  Frederick 
Funston,  of  the  20th  Kansas  Regiment,  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers. 

Militia    arrive    at    the  scene  of   the  strike  at 
Wardner,  Idaho. 

Wednesday,  May  3. 

—The  President  appoints  Herbert  N.  Bowen 
minister  to  Persia,  Julius  G.  Lay  consul-general 
at  Barcelona,  and  Stanton  Sickles  secretary  of 
legation  at  Madrid. 

— A  number  of  the  Atkinson  "anti-imperialis- 
tic pamphlets,"  destined  for  the  Philippines,  are 
seized  by  San  Francisco  postal  officials. 

— The  Kentucky  monument  of  both  Union 
and  Confederate  soldiers  is  dedicated  on  the 
Chickamauga  battle-field. 

— The  American  delegation  to  the  Czar's 
peace  conference  sail  from  New  York  for  The 
Hague. 

— A  cable  message  from  Apia,  Samoa,  says  that 
Mataafa,  the  rebel  chief,  has  accepted  an 
armistice,  but  that  "Germany  declines  to  sign 
the  proclamation." 

— The  Italian  ministry  resigns. 

Thursday,  May  4. 

— General  Lawton's  forces  drive  the  Filipinos 
from  their  intrenchments  at  Maasin  ;  General 
MacArthur  captures  the  town  of  San  Tomas. 

—  Governor-General  Brooke  signs  the  commis- 
sions of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Cuba. 

—  Ex-Commissary-General    Eagan  is   expelled 

from   membership   of  the   Military  Order   of   the 
Loyal  Legion. 

— France  protests  against  the  reduction  of  in- 
terest on  Spain's  foreign  debt. 

Friday,  May  j. 

—  Official  assurances  have  been  given  to  this 
Government  that  American  interests  in  China 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ment. 

— The  gunboat  Vixen  is  ordered  to  lSluefields, 
Nicaragua. 

—  General  MacArthur's  division  occupies  the 
Filipino  town  of  San  Fernando  ;  the  insurgents 
make  an  ineffectual  effort  to  break  through 
General  Ovenshine's  lines  south  of  Manila. 

— Mr.  Chamberlain,  British  colonial  secretary, 
sends  demand  in  hehalf  of  the  Uitlauders  lo 
President  Kriiger,  of  the  Transvaal. 

Saturday,  May  6. 

— The  cruiser  Chicago  sails  from  Gibraltar  for 
Tangier  for  the  purpose  of  "hastening  the  settle- 
ment of  American  claims  against  Morocco." 

— A  Manila  despatch  says  that  the  American 
troops  are  about  to  attack  the  Philippine  town 
of  Bacolor. 

— M.  de  Freycinet  resigns  as  French  Minister 
of  War  and  is  succeeded  by  M.  Camille  Krantz. 

Sunday,  May  7. 

— The  report  of  the  Army  lieef  Court  of  In- 
quiry is  made  public. 

—  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  H.  Briggs,  whose  pro- 
posed ordination  to  the  Episcopal  priesthood  has 
aroused  controversy,  preaches  on  his  theological 
views  in  New  York  City. 

— The  owners  of  a  number  of  Cuban  steam- 
ship lines  send  representatives  to  Washington 
to  ask  for  permission  to  fly  the  American  flag. 

—  The    Tribuna,   of    Rome,   declares  that    Italy 
has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Dre)- 

fus  case." 

— The  French  Government  demands  additional 
valuable  mining  concessions  from  China. 


Steel  Ceilings 


OEMMVE.  DURABLE.  ID  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  give  diagram 
and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Equitable  Building. 


MANY    FORTUNES    ARE    BEING    MADE 
BY    AMERICAN    INVESTORS   in 

IRubber  plantations 

Local  residence  i  s  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to.... 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 
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8000  BICYCLES 

Overstock  :  Mnstbe  closed  out. 
'98  MODELS  $9  to  916. 
Shopworn  and  second 
hand  wheels,  good  as 
new,   93  to  910.    NEW 

':i:i  1 1  is  si  1  (o930. 

Great  factory  clearing  sale. 
We  ship  to  anyone  on  ap« 
rproval   and  trial  without  a 
cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 

by  helping  us  advertise  our  superb  line  of  99  models.  We  give 
one  Rider  Agent  in  each  town  FREE  USE  of  sample  wheel  to 
introduce  them.  Write  at  orife  for  our  svecial  offer. 
J.  M.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


iNGERSOLL    CYCLOMETER.    25c. 

Most  Durable,  Practical  and  Cheapest! 
10.000  Miles  and  Repeat;  constantly 
Moving  HaDd  shows  Every  Foot  of  Pro- 
gress— not  every  Quarter-Mile;  attaches 
to  Fork  or  Huh.  Easily  Head  from 
Saddle.  Postpaid  25c.  Large  Mail 
Order  Catalogue  of  Bicycles 
and  Other  Goods  FREE.  ROBT. 
H.  INGERSOLL.  &  BRO.,  Dept. 
j~    67  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


To  enjoy  fair  eyesight  the  rest  of  my  life,  is  one  of  the 
..lost  comforting  thoughts  that  can  possibly  enter  my 
mind  except  the  thought  of  a  final  home  in  Heaven." 
—  BE.ECHER. 


THE  ( 
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Blessing  or  Sight. 
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HEADACHE  &  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET 

ON  THE  EYE, MAILED  FREE. 

THE  IDEAL  C0MPANY,239  BROADWAY, 

"rw.    x-ORK..        . 


Dfllll  TOY  PAPTTO,  illnsfd,  90  pages, 
rUULI  111  25  cents  per  year.  4  months 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers 
Book  alone  ID  cents.  Calaloeoe  of  poultry 
books  fres.    Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 
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be  addressed:  'Chess  Editor,  Litkkaky 

DlGk 


Problem  378. 

BY  Rt  Dl  II  1     M  MULER. 
A  Prize  Problem. 
Black— Seven    P 


White  -Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  379. 

HV   O.    N'KMO. 
A  Prize-Taker. 
Black- Five   Pieces. 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of   Problems. 

No.  371. 
Key-move,  R— B  2. 
Solution  received  from  M  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston;  the  Rev.  I.  W. 
Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Ha.;  C.  F.  Putney,  Indepen- 
dence, la.;  C.  R.  Oidham,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.; 
p  8  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.4  Prof.  C.  D. 
Schmitt,  University  of  T< 

bridge,  Mass.;  A  Knight,  Bastrop,  Tex.;  Dr,  s   M 
Weeks,  Newport,  N   8  ;  the  Rev,  J.  S.  Smith.  Lin- 
aens.  Mo.;  the  Rev.  |  <.   Law,  Ocala,  Fla.;  M.  Mar- 
ble, Worcester,   Mass  ;   the  Rev.  H.  W.    Pn 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  C.    P    McMallan,  Madison  C 
B.,  Va  ;  l'' of.  W  H.Kruae,  Hastings  Collei 
Auburndale,  Mass. ;  1 1 
Mueller,    Lav  [nd. ;    F.    L,   Hitchcock, 

0,   Pa.  ;   I  »•     I.     I  Urn,    Kv.;    A. 

I  ■  .1(1  villi-, 

G   Overholser, 
I       e,  Minn.;  I  >l   Bfimms.Si  Albans, Vt.; 
1     Pon  er,  Lam  bei  ton,  Minn. 

M     W    H.  j  "  A  : 
tui  Tii  I     W    B  .   "'  l 

A  mas- 
I  ■    1  1  ever  work  " 

!•■  s   1  WW;  "The  Judges  showed 

a  K  ;    "Very  Into 

1  ■  ong  time" 


M.  M.;  "One  of  the  roblemsyou  have 

published,  Key  well  hidden"-  H,  W.  P.;  "Splen- 
P, 

Several  solvers  were  caught  by  B  1  P,  not  see- 
ing Black's  reply,  P-R  6  (Q)  ch. 

No.  3711. 

B-  o  ;  B     i;  5ch!  Q-K  4.  mate 

K  x  R(R5)  "    RxB 

Qx  Kt  ch  B     Kt  5,  mate 

1. 2. 3.    

B  x  Kt  K  x  Q  (must) 

B    Kt  =,.  ch  Kt(Kt3)-K2,mate 

1. 2. 3. 

Kt  x  B  K     B  6 

Kt,  mate 

"  Kt-B  5 
Q  x  Kt  ch  B  — Kt  5,  mate 

R  x  Kt  (Q  4)     K  x  Q 

B— B  5  !  mate 

'    RxQ 

•. Q  x  Kt  ch  Q—  B  2  !  mate 

1.  — 2. 3. 

K  1   Kt  (Kt3)  K-K  5 

Other  variations  depend  upon  those  given. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  H.  W.  B.,  I. 
W.  B„  C.  F.  P.,  C.  R.  O.,  F.  S.  F.,  C.  D.  S.,  W.  W., 
A.  K  ,  S.  M.  W.,  J.  S.  S.,  J.  G.  L.;  W.  H.  H.  C, 
Canadian,  Tex.;  C.  Cj.  De  France,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Comments:  "A  magnificent  problem"  M,  W. 
H  ;  "Full  of  strong  subtleties  and  surprises,— a 
splendid  study  in  Daltonesq  ue  style  and  craft"— I. 
W.  B.;  "Another  good  one  to  the  Doctor's  credit" 
— C.  F.  P.;  "Sacrifice  of  the  Queen  is  skilfully- 
contrived  "— C.  R.  O.;  "Strategy,  profound,— tac- 
tics, brilliant;  both  original  "— F.  S.  F.;  "Sustains 
the  Doctor's  reputation "- C.  D.  S.;  "The  Doc- 
tor is  a  polished  villain  ;  he  murders  artistically  " 
—  W.  W.;  "If  not  a  masterpiece,  it  falls  little  short 
of  one"— A.  K.;  "The  Doctor  excels  in  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  his  mates  "  J.  G.  L. ;  "A  well-hid- 
den key"— W.  H.  H.  C;  "The  Doctor,  evidently, 
wanted  to  show  the  critics  that  he  can  compose  a 
problem  free  from  duals  "— C.  Q.  De  F. 

Dr.^L.  J.  J.,  was  successful  with  367.  F.  L.  H., 
(..  W.  S-V.,  C.  L.  Marshall,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  C.   I'.  Dadant,  Hamilton,  111.,  got  369. 

Emil  Kemeny,  Champion  of  Philadelphia. 

Kemeny  and  Voigt  were  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  Philadelphia  Championship  Tourney,  and  they 

I  played    a     supplementary    match    of    six    Karnes. 

I  Kemeny  won  by  the  score  of  2  to  o,  and  4  Draws. 
Kemeny,  by  winning  first  prize,  will  hold  the 
GeorRe  W.  Childs  and  the  Dr.  Persifor  Fra/.er 
cups  for  the  ensuing  year.  A  $50  gold  medal 
offered  for  winning  the  Childs  trophv  three  times 
will  be  awarded  to  him,  he  having  won  it  in  1892, 
1893  antl  l899- 

How  to  Learn    Chess. 

Lesson  v. 

It  is  as  necessary  to  <lefend  a  game  properly, 
as  it  is  to  open  it  correctly.  Von  must  remember 
that  your  adversary,  having  the  opening,  has  not 
only  the  move,  but    .  '.vantage  of  initiat- 

ing the  line  of  attack.  If  he  succeeds  in  keeping 
the  move  and    in    prosecuting    the  attack,  lie  must 

win.  Hence,  you  must  endeavor  to  gain  a  move. 
thuB  equalizing  matt  iron  must  try  to  dis- 

cover his  line  of  attack.    To  do  this  you  must  (x) 

make  the  correct  reply  to  each  of  his  moves  ;  <  .• ) 
take  advantage  of  a  weak  move;  <  ,1  In  your  de- 
fense  seek  to  develop   Your    pieces       It   VB1 

occures  that,  when  forci  end   against    s 

al tack,  vmi  .11  e  .1 1  fact  that  your 

y,  to   inst  itute  a  counter- 
attack, or  even  to  force   a  win.     An  ilhist'. 

brought  about   in  a  recenl   game  winch 
the  writer  of  these  lessons  witnessed,    White  had 

inst  it  Qted    a    I  Si  k    which    had    t<  I 

tended  most  carefully,  but,  being  over-confident, 
he  made  a  blundei   winch  allowed   Black  to  win, 

The  position  was  as  follows:    White:    K   on  K   R   .•  ; 

(.1  on  K  R  4 ;  BobQBi;  R  on  K  B  5;  PsonKSt 
7.  K  l<  ,  QB4  Black:  K  on  K  Bso,;  Q  onK  Kta; 
Kt  oa  K  4  ,    k  on  K   . ;    Ps  on  K  b  i,  Q      Q  B 


White's  last  move  was  R  from  B  sq  to  B  5,  and 
Black  answered  with  R  from  K  sq  to  K  3.  White 
now  supposes  that  he  has  an  easy  win  by  R-  K  ~, 
makes  tins  move,  and  Black  announces 
mate  in  three.  For  instance:  R  R  5,  Kt  1!  6  ch  ; 
P  s  Kt,  R     K  7  ch,  etc. 

We  can  give  you  only  general  rules  or  principles 
of  the  Defense.  To  apply  them  requires  years  of 
practise  and  study.  There  are,  in  nearly  all  the 
openings,  certain  defensive  moves  recommended 
by  the  experts  ;  and  yet  the  Masters  do  not  agree 
concerning  these.  Take  tiie  well-known  Ruy 
Lopez  as  an  example  :  1  P— K  4,  P — K  4  ;  3  Kt  K 
B  3,  Kt  Q  B3J  j  B  Kt  5.  Now,  what  is  Black's 
best  move  .'  White  proposes  to  Castle  and  then  to 
advance  the  Q  P  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
l'dack's  center.  There  has  been  and  is  now  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Black's  3d  move: 
P— Q  R  3,  which  simply  drives  the  B  to  R  4,  but 
does  not  dislodge  him  from  the  diagonal  ;  P  -Q  3, 
long  advocated  by  Mr.  Stein  its,  but  which  in  late 
times  has  fallen  into  disrepute  ;  B  -  I!  4,  which  is 
really  not  a  defensive  move  ;  and  Kt  — K  B  3,  fol- 
lowed by  Kt  x  P,  which  has  received  the  commen- 
dation of  Mr.  Lasker  and,  probably  the  majority 
of  the  masters.  We  recommend  the  studv  of 
games  by  the  great  exponents  of  Chess,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Openings 
and  the  Defense  in  order  to  play  good  Chess. 
The  student,  however,  must  begin  to  think  for 
himself,  and,  altho  only  a  beginner,  he  must  be 
an  analyst  from  the  very  start.  Ask  yourself: 
How  can  I  best  answer  that  move?  What  is  the 
force  of  that  move?  How  can  I  stop  what  my 
opponent  purposes  to  accomplish?  Look  at  all 
your  possible  moves  and  all  the  moves  your  ad- 
versary has,  and  don't  touch  apiece  until  you  Have 
picked  out  what  you  Inline  is  the  best  wove.  If  it 
should  result  disastrously,  and  your  adversary 
answers  with  a  move  you  did  not  expect,  remember 
it  next  time.  Learn  by  experience.  The  Defense 
as  well  as  the  Openings  refer  especially  to  the 
early  part  of  the  game.  In  the  middle  stage  and 
end-game,  you  are  thrown  entirely  upon  your 
own  resources.  Very  often  we  have  seen  Black 
make  a  fine  defense  up  to  the  10th  or  12th  move; 
then  While  made  an  unexpected  move,  "took 
Black  out  of  the  book,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
Black  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Remember  the 
old  rule:  Get  your  pieces  out.  A  quick  develop- 
ment is  of  the  first  importance  with  the  Defense 
as  with  the  Opening;  for.  it  is  only  by  this  develop- 
ment that  you  will  be  able  to  stop  your  adver- 
sary's advance,  or  institute  a  counter-attack. 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 
Fifth  Game  of  the  Finals. 


Dutch  Defense. 


THF.   Kl\  .    A. 

I  OK. 

Fair  Haven, 
Vt. 
White. 

1  P— C>  4 

2  P        (J     B    -I 

,  Kt    ...  B 
4  P     K   1 
,  B     Q 
fi  K  Kt-K  a 
7  Castles 
K  B  1 

P      K  4 

,     1  ■      B 
,,  l>  x  P 


I  ROF.   A.   S. 

Ill  ic  IK  01  k. 

Manhattan, 

k.in. 

Black. 
P     K  B  4 
Kt     K  B  1 
P     k 
B     Kt  5 
Castles 
P     Q  Kt  3 
B     kt  ■ 
Kt     B  3 
B  x  Kt 
P  \  P 
P    Q     (a) 


I  Ml      KI-\  .     A.        PROP,     A.     S. 
TAN  LOR,  HIT*  H(  Ol  K. 

White.  Black. 

isB     kt  s      1'     k  4 
1  j   P      Q   j         (.1   kl      Kl  sq 
14  Kt     Kt   ;     P     K  K  3 
15B  x  Kt(b)RxB 

16  Kt      1 

17  P  kt  4(d)  B  \  Kt 
16  Kt  P  x  B  Kl     Hi 

19  Q    Kl  4(e)    Kt       B  4 

to  B     B 

ii  P  (i  k,,n  r    (.1  R  4 

ia  R— B  3  K     K  sq 

13  R      k  1   .  o  K   k 


Notes  by  One  of  the  Jua 

(a)  Kt     K  -i  or  P-K  4  is  better. 

(in  Up  to  this  point,  White  has  played 

game.      He  OUgtlt  to  win  by   IJ  B  I    P,   P  x   B  ;    16  Kl 

ollowed  by  K    B  1  if  Black  defendi 
BbyP    R  1  "i  k     Ra,    At  any  rate,  he  should  have 

kept  I 
(c)  Another    mistake.      The    bettei     Oil ' 

dently,  isO,    R  5.    In  this  way  he  gets  his  Q  R  into 

play. 

lit  Hardly  less  than  a  blunder.     Again,  Q    R  t 

keeps  up  the  attack. 

(ei  Tins  move  is  premature  and  accomplishes 
nothing. 

(fl    Whv  DO!    K      B      at   once. 

ilkS  would  not  resign  in  the  position, 
although  White  has  a  shade  tile  worst  of  it  by  rea- 
son of  his  double  Ps.  But  Q— R  J  gives  him  a 
fighting  chance  for  h  Dtaw. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


COMMENTS   ON    ARMY-BEEF    REPORT. 

THE  verdict  of  the  military  court  appointed  to  inquire  into 
*■  the  character  of  the  beef  supplied  to  the  army  during  the 
war  with  Spain,  whose  findings  were  considered  in  these  columns 
last  week,  has  stirred  up  no  little  comment.  The  majority  of  the 
newspapers  had  given  their  own  verdict  upon  the  testimony  as 
published,  and  the  report  has  failed  to  change  many  of  these 
opinions.  The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington)  at- 
tempted to  foreshadow  the  report  in  its  issue  of  May  6  by  pre- 
senting thirteen  conclusions  which  it  considered  inevitable  from 
the  testimony.  Each  conclusion  was  accompanied  by  a  reference 
to  the  testimony  upon  which  it  was  founded,  and  each  led  to  the 
verdict  that  the  refrigerated  beef  was  treated  with  chemicals. 
The  military  court  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  evidence  was 
not  sufficient  to  establish  that  claim.  General  Miles  has  remained 
firm  in  his  refusal  to  discuss  the  report,  but  H.  R.  Probasco, 
General  Miles's  counsel,  made  the  following  statements  in  an  in- 
terview appearing  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  : 

"I  have  not  read  the  full  report,  but  have  seen  the  synopsis  of 
it.  I  was  amused  that  three  intelligent  army  officers,  sitting  as  a 
court  for  weeks  and  examining  several  hundred  witnesses,  should 
have  rendered  such  an  illogical  and  uncertain  decision.  The  de- 
cision amounts  to  the  court  finding  that  the  beef-packers  were 
saints,  sent  to  our  soldiers  with  manna  from  heaven,  and  that 
General  Miles  was  careless,  because  he  did  not  report  the  first 
vague  rumor  which  came  to  his  ears  that  this  food  was  bad. 
Every  witness  condemned  in  unstinted  terms  the  so-called  canned 
roast  beef  as  an  unfit  ration.  The  chief  clerk  of  the  commissary- 
general's  office  testified  that  canned  roast  beef  in  1878  was  an  ex- 
perimental ration,  and  was  adversely  reported  on  after  a  short 
trial.  The  court  was  evidently  so  well  satisfied  with  the  proof  of 
General  Miles's  allegations  as  to  canned  roast  beef  that,  when 
shortly  before  the  testimony  closed  they  were  asked  to  subpena  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  additional  witnesses,  they  de- 
clined to  subpena  all  except  ten,  for  the  reason  that  the  one  hun- 


dred and  twenty-four  would  give  cumulative  testimony  only 
against  the  canned  roast  beef." 

"What  about  the  embalmed  beef?" 

"Before  bids  were  received  by  the  commissary-general  he  was 
advised  by  expert  cattle  and  beef  men  that  fresh  beef  would  not 
hold  up  twenty-four  hours  after  delivered  from  the  refrigerator  in 
the  climate  that  prevailed  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  the  best  course  to  pursue  would  be  the  purchase  of  beef  on 
the  block  or  beef  on  the  hoof.  He  told  these  gentlemen  that  the 
parties  who  desired  to  furnish  the  fresh  beef  had  a  process  which 
they  said  would  enable  them  to  deliver  meat  which  would  keep 
sound  and  fresh  for  seventy-two  hours  after  delivery  from  the  re- 
frigerator. The  day  after  the  bids  were  opened  attorneys  in 
Washington  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
making  the  argument  that,  notwithstanding  their  clients  bid  some- 
what higher  than  the  others,  they  ought  to  be  awarded  the  con- 
tract, because  of  their  ability  to  perform  their  contract  by  means 
of  the  Powell  process  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  which  they 
controlled,  and  which  had  been  satisfactorily  tested  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Government.  This  letter  was  referred  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  commissary-general  for  his  consideration, 
who  returned  it  to  the  Secretary  with  his  indorsement,  in  which 
he  said  :  '  These  tests  are  not  the  only  tests  which  have  been 
made,'  leaving  the  plain  inference  that  the  other  bidders  also  had 
processes  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  which  had  been  tested. 

"This  letter  was  returned  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Daly's 
testimony,  that  he  had  found  by  chemical  analysis  of  meat  fur- 
nished the  soldiers  that  it  contained  chemicals,  was  in  no  wise 
contradicted.  Three  witnesses,  Sergeant  Mason,  Lieutenant 
Gampher,  and  Dr.  Castle,  testified  that  the  agent  at  Lakeland, 
Fla.,  had  told  them  that  they  had  found  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  their  contract  to  deliver  fresh  meat  which  would  remain 
sound  and  sweet  for  seventy-two  hours  after  delivery  from  the 
refrigerator  without  the  means  of  a  chemical  process,  which  proc- 
ess was  a  secret  even  to  him.  If  the  court  found  in  the  face  of 
this  testimony  that  the  meat  delivered  was  not  chemically  treated, 
it  amounts  almost  to  stultification." 

We  confine  our  quotations  of  adverse  comment  on  the  report  to 
the  Republican  press  on  account  of  its  greater  significance,  the 
Democratic  views  containing  no  important  criticisms  not  included 
in  the  Republican  opinions. 

FOR   THE    REPORT. 

Mendacity  Exposed. — "It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  in  the 
current  North  American  Review  General  Miles  has  an  article  in 
which  he  reviews  in  part  the  experience  of  troops  in  Cuba  in  the 
hot  season.  He  himself  shows  that  the  French  at  Santiago  and 
the  English  at  Havana  suffered  greater  losses  from  sicknesses 
than  from  battles.  And  there  was  in  neither  case  a  question  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  rations.  The  plain  reason  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  soldiers  would  have  been  sickened  had  they  lived  on 
hotel  fare  at  Santiago. 

"The  newspapers  that  agitated  the  investigation  of  the  charges 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  report  of  the  Wade  board,  nor  will  they 
be  with  any  report  that  does  not  find  that  the  commissary  officers 
deliberately  purchased  unfit  meats  with  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Administration.  They  are  disgusted  because  the 
truth  will  assert  itself  and  can  not  be  reconciled  to  it.  A  few  of 
them  are  now  demanding  that  the  matter  be  given  a  rest,  chiefly 
because  the  report  exposes  to  the  public  their  mendacity  and 
sensationalism. 

"The  exoneration  of  the  contractors,  or  packers,  is  not  the  least 
meritorious  and  satisfactory  part  of  the  report.  That  American 
citizens  engaged  in  the  business  of  curing  meats  for  general  con- 
sumption could  or  would  take  advantage  of  their  Government  in 
an  hour  of  stress  to  foist  upon  it  inferior  or  doctored  meats  was 
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too  monstrous  for  belief.  The  report  emphatically  declares  that 
E  furnished  t<>  the  Government  the  same  kind  and  qual- 
ity of  meats  furnished  to  the  trade.  Heat  and  hurry  and  violence 
in  handling  impaired  the  quality.  This  exculpation  of  the  [lack- 
ers will  tend  to  silence  much  of  the  criticism  heard  in  foreign 
countries  and  repair  in  part  a  great  injury  to  our  foreign  trade." 
—  The  Journal  {Rep.).  Detroit. 

Miles's  Serious  Offense.— "  The  original  charge  of 'embalmed  ' 
beef  made  by  General  Miles  falls  completely  to  the  ground.  On 
the  precise  matter  where  the  Commissary  Department  was  at 
fault  General  Miles  originally  made  no  complaint.  On  the  pre- 
cise matter  where  he  first  complained  the  Commissary  Depart- 
ment was  not  at  fault.  General  Miles  proves  to  have  been  wrong 
in  his  charges  and  wrong  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  he- 
made  them.  He  attacked  the  food  supply  of  the  army  without 
full  knowledge  of  the  fact,  without  following  military  usage,  and 
without  acting  promptly,  as  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army 
should  have  done. 

"  For  an  officer  in  the  position  of  General  Miles  this  is  a  serious 
offense,  but  it  is  one  for  which  the  publication  of  the  facts  is  a 
sufficient  penalty,  as  the  commission  holds.  This  view  President 
McKinley  approves,  and  with  his  approval  the  wild  rumors  of 
Genera]  Miles's  removal  fall  to  the  ground.  They  never  had  any 
and  they  have  been  like  the  cloud  of  misrepresentation  ac- 
companying the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  fabrications  of  a  malevo- 
lent, malicious,  and  partizan  imagination. 

"The  report  of  General  Wade  and  his  associates  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  long  coil  of  calumny  which  has  succeeded 
the  war.  This  court  is  as  able  as  could  have  been  organized  in 
the  army.  Its  members  r.re  able,  honorable,  and  above  reproach. 
They  had  all  the  powers  which  a  score  of  newspapers  assured  us 
the  War  Commission  had  not.  Their  investigation  has  been  ex- 
haustive. They  reach  the  same  conclusion  as  the  War  Commis- 
sion. They  find  no  personal  corruption,  no  collusion,  no  failure 
by  beef  contractors.  The  'embalmed-beef  '  charges  prove  base- 
less. None  was  furnished.  The  refrigerated  beef  was  sound." — 
The  Press  {Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

A  General  Staff  Needed. — "Those  who  believe  that  General 
Miles  was  right  and  that  our  forces  in  Cuba  were  fed  on  embalmed 
beef  will  denounce  the  report  for  not  sustaining  Miles.  Those 
who  have  been  chasing  Alger  will  find  little  in  the  report  that  will 
sat i sly  them. 

"And  yet  on  the  whole  what  could  the  court  of  inquiry  do  other 
than  it  has  done?  It  has  not  been  able  to  find  embalmed  beef, 
that  is,  fresh  beef  treated  with  chemicals.  It  therefore  reports 
General  Miles's  charges  in  this  respect  as  unfounded,  or  rather 
as  not  proven.  On  the  other  hand,  the  much-talked-of  fresh 
canned  beef,  while  it  was  of  the  quality  sold  to  the  general  public, 
was  not  fitted  for  extensive  use  in  Cuba.  .  .  .  Had  we  had  trans- 
ports in  sufficient  numbers  fitted  for  the  carrying  of  proper  provi- 
sions, and  had  red  tape  given  away  to  practical  common  sense 
everywhere,  there  would  have  been  no  sad  stories  from  either 
Santiago  or  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  lack  of  knowledge,  we  say,  that 
was  the  root  of  the  evil. 

"And  how  can  this  evil  be  remedied?  Only  through  the  crea- 
tion of  a  general  staff,  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  staffs  of  the 
European  armies 

"If  a  general  staff  shall  be  the  result  of  this  court  of  inquiry, 
the  investigation  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain." — The  In- 
quirer (Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

An  Admirable  Report. — "We  are  free  to  say  that  we  think  the 
civilian  commission  and  the  board  of  inquiry  did  their  work 
patiently,  honestly,  and  well.  The  report  to-day  strikes  us  as 
admirable  in  exactly  the  respects  that  such  a  report  should  show. 
We  believe  it  will  be  productive  of  good.  We  think  thi 
which  censure  it,  for  campaign  purposes,  or  misrepresent  it, 
through  ignorance  or  passion,  are  doing  to  true  men  an  injustice. 
Fending  the  American  temper  and  spirit  of  fair  play  and,  so 
far  as  they  can,  are  retarding  the  reforms  in  army  administration 

which  th'-  report  is  finally  designed  to  secure."—  The  Eagle  {hid. 
Prni  ).  Brooklyn, 

Accept  the  Verdict. — "General  Miles  declares  e  meant  well, 
en  better  if  the  senior  officer  of  the  army  had. 
of    tin-   interviewer.  Bought    to   accomplish   his 

ifficial  utterances.     We  suppose  that  the  pub 


i  of  the  court's  report  will  clo^e  this  beef  controversy. 
President  McKinley  is  disposed  to  let  the  findings  mark  the  close 
of  this  embroglio,  and  we  should  think  that  General  Miles  would 
also  see  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the  verdict  as  final." — The 
Transcript  {Rep.).  Boston. 

AGAINST  THE    REPORT. 

"What  of  It?" — "'The  interests  of  the  service.'  says  the 
Court  of  Inquiry,  'will  best  be  subserved  if  further  proceedings 
be  not  taken.'  So  no  one  is  to  suffer,  and  nothing  is  to  be  done 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  blunders  with  the  recital  of  which 
the  report  itself  fairly  bristles.  Not  the  testimony,  mind,  whose 
trustworthiness  is  open  to  question  and  criticism,  but  the  report 
itself — the 'findings  '  of  the  court 

"Why  not  consign  reform  once  for  all  to  perdition,  and  boldly 
claim  that  ours  is 'the  best  army  in  the  world,'  and  then  go  to 
sleep?  Only  in  'the  best  army  in  the  world'  can  'further  pro- 
ceedings '  be  superfluous.  In  'the  best  army  in  the  world  '  alone 
the  question  may  safely  be  put,  'What  of  it?'  " — The  Tribune 
(Rep.),  New  York. 

Lame  and  Impotent. — "  Briefly  stated,  the  findings  of  the  court 
are,  first,  that  the  'beef  '  rations  were  all  right,  and  that  General 
Miles  was  all  wrong  in  making  complaints  respecting  the  same ; 
and,  second,  that  General  Miles  has  laid  himself  liable  to  censure 
in  that  he  did  not  make  these  complaints  at  an  earlier  period. 
That  is  to  say,  the  commanding  general  of  the  army  has  been 
guilty  of  bringing  shameful  if  not  criminal  charges  against  the 
War  Department,  which  charges  are  without  foundation  in  fact. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  motive,  the  court  leaves  it  to 
be  inevitably  inferred  that  the  charges  must  have  been  invented, 
concocted,  or  manufactured  for  the  malicious  purpose  of  discred- 
iting the  War  Department  and  bringing  dishonor  upon  the  ser- 
vice. If,  however,  the  commanding  general  has  brought  these 
unfounded  charges  against  the  War  Department  at  an  earlier 
moment,  it  seems  that  no  censure  would  have  been  incurred  ;  but, 
having  deliberated  and  taken  time  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  before 
taking  a  step  involving  such  grave  consequences,  the  accusing 
officer  has  invited  condemnation. 

"This  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  rn^y  satisfy  the  pres- 
ent Administration,  but  it  will  not  satisfy  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales.  It  was  only  reached  by  an  unprecedented  resort  by  which 
the  entire  proceedings  of  the  court  are  vitiated — namely,  by 
throwing  out  of  court  three  quarters  of  the  testimony  offered  to 
substantiate  the  allegations  set  forth  by  General  Miles.  The 
court  determined  the  facts  by  refusing  to  hear  the  testimony. 
The  only  excuse  for  this  extraordinary  resort  is  that  the  office  of 
the  court,  in  exonerating  the  War  Department,  could  not  have 
been  fulfilled  in  any  other  way.  The  testimony  of  General  Miles's 
witnesses  was  so  overwhelming,  their  evidence  so  convincing,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  court  to  allow  them  to  go  on,  in  view  of 
the  required  verdict.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  refuse  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  starved  and  sickened  on  the  rotten 
rations  an  opportunity  to  tell  what  they  know,  and  to  summon  an 
array  of  beef-packers,  commissary  officials,  and  alleged  experts, 
and  make  up  a  judgment  on  their  interested  evidence.  It  was 
an  awkward  piece  of  business,  but  what  had  to  be  done  was  done, 
and  the  court's  report  arranged  to  smooth  over  the  bad  job  as 
decently  as  possible." — The  Evening  Telegraph  (Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia. 

Reached  a  Predetermined  Verdict. — "It  is  evident  that  there 
were  two  things whicb  the  aim y  court  of  inquiry,  called  to  inves- 
tigate General  Miles's  bad  beef  charges,  was  bent  on  accomplish- 
ing. The  first  was  to  exonerate  the  beef  trust,  and  the  second 
was  to  find  some  ground  of  complaint  against  General  Miles.  In 
this  way  only  could  it  bring  itself  into  harmony  with  the  head  of 
the   War   Department,  upon   whose  favor    lianas    the    pleasant   or 

unpleasant  assignment  of  the  aspiring  army  officer  during  the 

next  two  years.     To  accomplish  its  purpose  the  testimony  taken 

by  the  court  was  accepted  or  ignored  according  to  its  bearing  on 
the  case.  To  the  average  reader  of  the  reports  published  from 
day  to  day  in  the  newspapers,  the  weight  of  evidence  appeared  to 
completely  sustain   the   Miles  charges,  but  the  court  has  reached 

the  opposite  conclusion.     It  will  be  seen  that  it  attempts  no  analy- 

the  evidence,  like  a  judge  delivering  a  charge  to  the  jury, 
but  picks  and  chooses  at  its  own  pleasure.      It  announces  its  con- 
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elusions  rather  than  its  reasons  for  them,  and  in  this  respect  its 
verdict  may  be  set  down  as  purely  arbitrary. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  court  are  rather  inconsistent,  insomuch 
as  they  pronounce  the  beef  harmless,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
demn General  Eagan  for  purchasing  so  much  of  it.  The  court 
says  virtually  that  the  beef  was  a  good  thing,  and  General  Eagan 
probably  acted  upon  the  theory  that  the  army  couldn't  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  If  there  were  no  fundamental  defects  in 
the  beef  ration,  such  as  General  Miles  alleges,  we  can  not  see  why 
General  Eagan  should  be  blamed  for  buying  large  quantities  of 
it,  as  it  was  certainly  put  up  in  the  most  convenient  form  for 
transportation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  court  is  strangely 
silent  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  proper  inspeotion,  which  was  devel- 
oped in  the  evidence,  and  for  which  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
blameworthy,  if  anybody.  It  was  not  in  the  program  to  censure 
the  Secretary  of  War,  hence  this  feature  of  the  evidence  is  ignored. 

"The  testimony  of  almost  every  soldier  and  officer  of  the  fight- 
ing line  who  was  examined  was  to  the  effect  that  the  beef,  when 
eaten,  made  the  men  sick,  and  yet  the  court,  ignoring  this  testi- 
mony, very  coolly  concludes  that  neither  the  canned  fresh  beef  nor 
refrigerated  beef  was  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  cause  of  intes- 
tinal diseases.  With  such  an  utter  ignoring  of  the  plain  evidence 
before  it,  the  court  could  have  reached  any  conclusion  it  chose, 
and  it  has  evidently  reached  a  predetermined  one." — The  Trib- 
une {Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

Illogical  and  Unjust. — "The  published  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  court  of  inquiry  confirm  the  opinion  that  neither  the  evi- 
dence nor  a  strict  sense  of  justice  formed  the  basis  of  the  verdict. 
The  censure  of  General  Miles  is  not  for  the  manner  and  probable 
motive  of  the  charges,  but  for  a  failure  to  establish  the  chemical 
treatment  of  the  refrigerated  beef  and  for  the  delay  in  making  a 
formal  complaint  of  the  meat  rations.  In  his  defense  it  may  be 
said  that,  considering  the  statements  of  more  than  a  score  of 
regimental  commanders  and  of  a  surgeon,  he  had  ample  reason  to 
believe  acids  had  been  used  to  preserve  the  meat.     If  this  is  not 


established,  neither  is  it  proven  that  chemicals  were  not  employed 
by  the  packers,  altho  they  are  fully  acquitted  by  the  court.  Ow- 
ing to  the  relations  between  the  War  Department  officials  and  the 

commanding  general,  the  latter  had  apparent  cause  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  announcing  his  suspicions  before  he  had  gathered 
positive  evidence.  His  urgent  request  that  no  more  such  meat 
should  be  sent  to  Puerto  Rico  was  wholly   ignored,  as  well  as 

every  desire  over  which  the  Secretary  of  War  had  control 

"Yet,  in  spite  of  these  obvious  and  obtrusive  facts,  the  Presi- 
dent is  strongly  urged  to  allow  the  subject  to  drop  with  the  cen- 
sure of  the  man  who  discovered  the  outrage.  There  is  too  little 
of  fairness  in  this  to  meet  the  views  of  an  indignant  people."' — 
The  North  American  (Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

Public  Retains  Its  Own  Opinion. — "If  the  sessions  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  beef  furnished 
to  the  soldiers  in  Cuba  and  in  the  American  camps  had  been  held 
behind  closed  doors  and  all  the  representatives  of  the  press  had 
been  rigorously  excluded,  the  report  of  that  body,  which  was 
made  public  today,  might  be  received  with  greater  favor.  .  .  . 
Unfortunately,  the  committee  neglected  to  take  this  obvious  pre- 
caution, and  in  consequence  the  public  will  continue  to  retain  its 
own  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  censure  administered  to  General 
Miles  by  the  court.  The  verdict  of  an  esteemed  Manhattan  con- 
temporary, that  the  court  appeared  to  be  divided  between  a  de- 
sire to  please  the  Secretary  of  War  by  censuring  Miles,  and  to 
please  the  President  by  making  the  censure  as  light  as  possible, 
will  be  shared  by  most  of  the  readers  of  the  report  who  had  paid 
attention  to  the  evidence. 

"Whatever  the  War  Department  authorities  may  say  or  think, 
the  country  will  know  the  debt  it  owes  to  General  Miles  for  having 
made  impossible,  in  any  future  war  in  which  the  United  States 
may  be  engaged,  a  repetition  of  the  unfortunate  scandals  in  con- 
nection with  the  supply  of  food  to  the  army  in  the  field." — The 
Times  (Rep.),  Brooklyn. 

Verdict    Contrary  to    Evidence. — "The   general's   charges   in 
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relation  to  the  canned  beef  at  least  are  partially  sustained,  but  it 
it'll  that  bis  charges  relating  to 'embalmed  '  or  chemically 

rved  refrigerated  beef  were  sustained  by  the  testimony. 
This  remarkable  conclusion  is  not  reached  by  ignoring  Surgeon 
Daly's  testimony,  but  by  discrediting  it.  "But  little  testimony,' 
the  court  says,  'was  submitted  by  him  [Miles]  in  support  of  this 

Dtion.'  There  was  not  much  in  volume,  but  it  was  meaty. 
What  better  or  more  conclusive  could  there  be  than  a  chemical 

analysis  showing  injurious  substances? 

"The  court  says  in  effect  that  it  does  not  believe  Surgeon   Daly 

.:h.  All  the  argument  in  the  world,  however,  will  not  blink 
out  of  the  sight  the  tact  that  the  soldiers  were  made  sick  by  eat- 
ing bad  beef.  Somebody  was  to  blame  for  it,  and  somebody 
should  be  punished." — The  Advertiser  {Rep.),  Portland,  Ms. 

Findings  and  Testimony  Disagree.— "The  court  declares  that 
'the  meats  furnished  to  the  army  were  of  the  same  quality  as 
those  supplied  to  the  trade  generally.'  This  is  said  in  the  face  of 
the  testimony  of  officers  who  declare  on  the  witness-stand  that 
they  were  made  sick  when  they  tried  to  eat  it,  and  that  their  men 
positively  refused  to  eat  it  because  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.   .    . 

"It  will  be  hard  to  convince  the  men  who  did  the  fighting  that 
General  Miles  did  not  prove  his  case.  He  offered  to  bring  scores 
of  witnesses  to  substantiate  his  charges,  but  the  court  would  not 
hear  them.  It  has  been  reported  that  General  Miles  will  be  sent 
to  one  of  the  departments,  and  that  General  Merritt  will  be  put  in 
command  of  the  army.  General  Miles  will  naturally  feel  uncom- 
fortable at  the  head  of  the  army  now  that  he  is  under  the  censure 
of  the  President  ami  the  Secretary  of  War." — The  American 
{Rep.),  Baltimore. 

"A  President  who  took  an  enlightened  interest  in  his  own  and 
his  party's  reputation  would  either  order  such  an  investigation  as 
would  show  that  the  purchases  of  canned  roast  beef  were  made 
with  the  Secretary's  approval  or  because  of  the  Secretary's  culpa- 
ble ignorance  ;  or  else  he  would  remove  the  Secretary.  Unless 
President  McKinley  does  one  thing  or  the  other,  the  beef  scandal 
will  be  a  continuing  injury  to  the  Republican  Party." — The  Sen- 
tinel {Rep.),  Milwaukee. 

The  following  comment  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  con- 
demns the  report  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  meat  export  trade  : 

"  If  the  court  was  trying  to  save  the  export  trade  it  showed  as 
serious  a  lack  of  judgment  as  it  did  of  some  other  important  quali- 
The  verdict  of  the  world  has  been  taken  on  the  quality  of 
the  meats  sent  to  the  soldiers,  and  it  rests  upon  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  the  officers  and  men  who  had  to  eat  the  meats  or  go 
hungry,  and  what  the  court  of  inquiry  has  announced  is  that 
these  meats  were  not  inferior  to  those  supplied  to  the  trade.  That 
is  a  terrible  indictment  of  the  meats  supplied  to  the  trade.  It  can 
not  be  true  or  we  should  have  had  loud  complaints  from  con- 
sumers who  do  not  have  to  take  what  the  Government  issues  to 
them,  but  who  can  buy  what  they  please  and  complain  loudly  if 
they  like.  Unjust  as  it  is,  there  is  the  official  indictment  of  our 
meats,  and  the  German  Reichstag  is  making  the  most  of  it 

"Much  might  be  forgiven  to  the  War  Department  on  account  of 
and  inexperience,  but  neither  can  be  urged  in  palliation  of 
ersion  ot  justice.  We  have  been  denouncing  the  subservi- 
ency of  French  military  courts  to  the  demands  of  political  power, 
and  we  are  now  compelled  to  ask  ourselves  whether  military  jus- 
tice in  the  United  States  is  superior  to  that  in  France.  A  most 
serious  responsibility  rests  upon  the  President  m  this  failure  of 
justice,  [f  he  treats  it  with  silent  acquiescence,  we  may  well  ask 
whether  the  French  military  gangrene  has  not  found  congenial 
elements  in  the  army  of  this  republic  also.  It  is  said  that  Presi- 
dent Loubet  contemplates  resigning  rather  than  face  the  results 
of  the  Dreyfus  proceedings ;   President  McKinley  baa  apparently 

no  idea  that  his  acquiescence  in   the  verdict  00  the   beef  scandal 

may  affect  his  prospects  of  reelection." — The  Journal  of  Corn- 
met  ce  (( '<>»i. ),  New  )  'orh. 


to  the  idea  that  "trade  follows  the  flag,"  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can says  : 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  as  these  spokesmen  were  presenting 
what  may  be  called  the  Administration  view,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington  was  preparing  to  publish  figures  exhibit- 
ing the  utter  absurdity  of  it  from  a  practical  standpoint.  The 
British  trade  organs  have  been  complaining  that  American  ex- 
ports to  South  Africa  are  increasing  much  faster  than  British 
exports.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  February,  for  example,  the 
British  exports  to  British  South  Africa  were  only  about  $32,000 
larger  than  in  the  same  month  last  year ;  while  the  American 
exports  were  in  the  same  time  $362,900  larger.  And  in  connection 
with  these  figures  the  Treasury  bureau  of  statistics  at  Washing- 
ton calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  exports  to  Africa  have  in- 
creased since  1894  from  $4,923,850  to  $17,515,730.  Nothing  like 
such  a  growth  can  be  shown  in  the  British  export  trade  with  that 
market. 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  trade  does  not  follow  the  flag,  but 
rather,  as  it  were,  seeks  to  avoid  the  flag.  Political  supremacy 
for  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa  does  not  assure  commercial 
supremacy. " 


Does  Trade   Follow  the   Flag?  -The  expression  that 

|UOted   and  so  wide'. 
<  on  trad  ict  ion  of  it  or  an  exception  to  it  is  worth  noting.      In 
to  two  pro  expansion  arguments    by  John    Barrett,   our 
•   Minister  to  Siam.  and  by  Senator  Frye,  both  of  whom  held 


GENERAL  WOOD'S  STORY   OF    RECLAIMING 
SANTIAGO. 

TO  rescue  the  population  of  a  large  city  from  hunger  and  dis- 
ease, to  reduce  the  death-rate  rapidly  and  steadily  as  the 
season  grows  more  unhealthy,  to  convert  almost  the  foulest  city 
on  earth  into  one  of  the  cleanest,  to  found  a  school  system,  to 
resurrect  business,  to  reform  the  courts,  to  suppress  crime,  and 
to  bring  about  all  these  and  many  other  reforms  in  much  less  than 
a  year,  and  with  an  actual  reduction  in  municipal  expenses,  would 
seem  impossible  if  these  things  had  not  already  been  accom- 
plished. Major-General  Leonard  Wood  relates  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  Scribner' s  Magazine  how  this  task  was  accomplished  in 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  narrative  has  an  added  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  same  problems  that  General  Wood  met  at  Santiago 
are  awaiting  solution  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  General 
Wood  gives  the  following  description  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
city  on  July  20,  189S,  when  he  was  made  military  governor 

"At  this  time  it  was  estimated  that  of  the  population  of  50,000, 
15,000  were  sick.  In  addition  to  the  inhabitants,  we  had  in  the 
city  2,000  sick  Spanish  soldiers  and  as  many  more  in  camps  just 
outside.  Our  own  army  was  encamped  about  the  city,  and  had 
5,000  sick.  The  inhabitants  had  just  returned  from  the  horrible 
pilgrimage  to  Caney,  where  iS.ooo  people,  representing  every 
class,  had  been  herded  in  tents,  buildings,  brush  shelters,  and  in 
little  enclosures  made  of  bed-sheets,  old  pieces  of  canvas,  palm- 
boughs — in  fact,  anything  to  protect  the  women  from  public  gaze 
and  to  keep  out  the  sun  ;  as  for  the  rain,  it  poured  through  on  an 
average  twice  a  day,  increasing  greatly  the  misery  of  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  streets  were  piled  decomposing  heaps  of  refuse  of 
all  kinds,  and  with  these  surroundings,  half  buried  in  pestilential 
filth,  the  wretched  people  had  spent  long  days  of  suffering.  The 
food  at  Caney  had  been  chiefly  composed  of  green  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  the  drinking  water  had  been  taken  from  a  stream 
thoroughly  polluted.  Many  of  the  very  aged  and  very  young 
died,  and  those  who  survived  dragged  themselves  back  to  San- 
tiago more  dead  than  alive,  bearing  in  their  bodies  the  germs  of 
ISC  soon  to  terminate  their  lives 

"Long  lines  of  wan,  yellow,  ghastly  looking  individuals  dragged 

themselves  wearily  up  and  down  the  filthy  streets,  avoiding  the 
dead  animals  and  heaps  of  decomposing  refuse,  or  sank  wearily 
111  some  friendly  shade,  seeking  to  recover  strength  in  • 
Frightful  odors  pourea  out  of  abandoned  houses,  Speaking  mote 
strongly  than  words  of  the  dead  within.  The  very  air  siemed 
laden  with  death.  All  about  one  passed  and  repassed  funerals  all 
•  lav  and  all  night.  Men  could  not  bury  the  dead  fast  enough, 
and  they  were  burned  in  great  heaps  of  eighty  or  ninety  piled 
bigh  on  gratings  of  railroad  iron  and  mixed  with  grass  and  sticks. 
Over  all  were  turned  thousands  of  gallons  of  kerosene  and  the 
whole  frightful  heap  reduced  to  ashes.      It  was  the  only  thing  to 
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be  done,  for  the  dead  threatened  the  living  and  a  plague  was  at 
hand. " 

The  task  would  have  been  hard  enough  with  labor  plenty,  but 
the  very  men  who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the  sanitation  had  to 
be  driven  to  the  work  by  force  : 

"Men  diil  not  want  to  work,  yet  work  had  to  be  done.  At  first 
they  were  gathered  up  by  soldiers  in  groups  of  one  hundred,  and 
put  to  cleaning  out  the  frightful  traces  of  death  in  the  deserted 
houses.  Horrible  deadly  work  it  was,  but  at  last  it  was  finished. 
At  the  same  time  numbers  of  men  were  working  night  and  day 
in  the  streets  removing  the  dead  animals  and  other  disease-pro- 
ducing materials.  Others  were  engaged  in  distributing  food  to 
the  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums,  ami  convents — in  fact  to  every- 
body, for  all  were  starving.  What  food  there  was,  and  it  was 
considerable,  had  been  kept  under  the  protection  of  the  Spanish 
army  to  be  used  as  rations.  Some  of  the  far-seeing  and  prudent 
had  stored  up  food  and  prepared  for  the  situation  in  advance,  but 
these  were  few.  All  of  our  army  transportation  was  engaged  in 
getting  to  our  own  men  the  tents,  medicines,  and  the  thousand 
and  one  other  things  required  by  our  camps,  and  as  this  had  to 
be  done  through  seas  of  mud  it  was  slow  work.  We  could  expect 
no  help  from  this  source  in  our  distribution  of  rations  to  the  desti- 
tute population,  so  we  seized  all  the  carts  and  wagons  we  could 
find  in  the  streets,  roundel  up  drivers  and  laborers  with  the  aid 
of  the  police,  and  worked  them  under  guard,  willing  or  unwilling, 
but  paying  well  for  what  they  did.  At  first  we  had  to  work  them 
far  into  the  night.  Everything  on  wheels  in  the  city  was  at  work. 
Men  who  refused  and  held  back  soon  learned  that  there  were 
things  far  more  unpleasant  than  cheerful  obedience,  and  turned 
to  work  with  as  much  grace  as  they  could  command.  All  were 
paid  a  fair  amount  for  their  services,  partly  in  money,  partly  in 
rations,  but  all  worked ;  some  in  removing  the  waste  refuse  from 
the  city,  others  in  distributing  food.  Much  of  the  refuse  in  the 
streets  was  burned  where  collected,  and  much  was  burned  outside 
at  points  designated  as  crematories.  Everything  was  put  through 
the  flames." 

Any  day  the  military  governor  and  his  staff  might  fall  victims 
to  the  dread  enemy  they  were  all  fighting  : 

"  Over  us  all  like  a  cloud  hung  the  dreaded  yellow  fever.  When 
would  it  catch  us?  Like  a  ghost  it  stalked  among  the  men  and 
through  the  town,  visible,  but  as  yet  hardly  tangible.  No  won- 
der men's  spirits  were  low  and  that  old  men  died.  Life  was  to 
them  worse  than  death.  Men  and  women  were  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  life ;  all  else  passed  for  naught.  Orders  were  issued 
making  it  a  crime  to  conceal  the  presence  of  contagious  disease  or 
to  fail  to  report  a  death  promptly.  Every  nerve  was  strained  to 
clean  the  city  streets,  yards,  vaults,  and  all  infected  places.  All 
who  could  work  were  compelled  to  do  so.  Food  was  issued  to  all 
the  institutions,  and  stations  were  established  in  every  ward, 
where  food  was  issued  from  7  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  Doctors  were  as- 
signed to  each  ward  to  make  house-to-house  visits,  leaving  orders 
for  food  and  giving  such  medicines  as  were  at  hand.  Meat  was 
furnished  the  diet  kitchen  established  by  Mr.  Michaelsen,  German 
vice-consul,  which  fed  5,000  per  day,  and  rations  were  issued  to 
from  iS.oooto  20,000  people.  One  day  the  issue  ran  up  to  51,000, 
tho  the  average  was  about  iS.ooo.  Every  effort  was  made  to  im- 
prove the  physical  condition  of  the  people  who  were  perishing 
from  anemia  and  fevers,  in  order  that  they  might  be  capable  of 
resisting  the  after-effects  of  the  starvation  period.  Hospitals  were 
estabished  on  the  water-front  in  the  Cuban  Boat  Club  and  in 
every  suitable  building. 

"A  yellow-fever  hospital  was  established  on  an  island  in  the 
harbor.  A  small  detention  hospital  for  suspected  cases  was  es- 
tablished on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  All  cases  of  yellow  fever 
were  taken  from  there  to  the  island  hospital  in  a  small  launch, 
without  any  unnecessary  delay  or  exposure.  Our  troops  garri- 
soning the  city  were  placed  in  the  best  possible  camp  in  the 
suburbs,  and  the  closest  watch  kept  on  the  situation." 

Their  labor  was  not  in  vain.  "Soon  the  death-rate  began  to 
drop,"  writes  General  Wood,  "and  with  the  improvement  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  came  improvement  in  the  health 
and  spirits  of  all  classes  of  people."  The  water  system,  built  in 
1839,  was  in  wretched  condition,  and  only  the  most  patient  and 
skilful  effort  kept  the  city  supplied.     A  new  system  is  now  under 


consideration.  Orders  regulating  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  put  a 
stop  to  the  merchants'  practise  of  charging  the  starving  people 
exorbitant  figures  for  food.  Mr.  H.  H.  Lewis  tells  us  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review  that  the    merchants  were  buying  meat  at 

fifteen  cents  a  pound  and  selling  it  at  ninety  ;  General  Wood  fixed 
the  pi  ice  at  twenty-five.     General  Wood  writes  : 

"The  physical  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  people 
was  very  noticeable  shortly  after  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
foodstuffs,  and  the  complete  reorganization  of  our  relief  stations 
for  the  distribution  of  food  and  medicines.  A  more  cheerful 
spirit  came  over  them  ;  workmen  worked  better  and  were  more 
cheerful  at  their  work  ;  women  and  children  were  seen  in  the 
'plazas,'  showing  improvement  in  health  and  spirits.  When  we 
first  opened  the  ration  stations  for  the  distribution  of  food  the 
sights  presented  were  indeed  pathetic.  Long,  struggling  lines 
of  human  beings,  tattered  and  starving,  some  barely  able  to  stand, 
others  still  strong,  but  all  fierce  with  hunger,  swayed  and  pushed 
and  fought  fiercely  for  their  places  in  the  line.  All  classes  and 
all  ages  were  represented,  and  the  issue  force  worked  from  early 
in  the  morning  until  after  dark,  issuing  and  issuing,  with  no  time 
to  weigh  things  or  bother  about  the  exact  amounts  authorized  or 
required.  Women  spread  out  their  shawls  or  stripped  off  their 
skirts,  and  somehow  managed  to  get  a  place  in  which  to  store 
away,  in  separate  packages,  the  bacon,  sugar,  hard-tack,  and  rice, 
which  constituted  the  bulk  of  their  rations.  Outside  these  sta- 
tions the  soldiers,  with  their  rifles  without  bayonets  and  used  only 
as  bars,  strove  to  push  the  crowd  back,  to  keep  order,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  weak.  After  the  rations  had  been  issued  the  people 
passed  by  the  doctor  on  the  way  out  to  receive  such  assistance  as 
he  could  give.  These  were  strange  and  very  unusual  sights  for 
an  American,  and  very  unpleasant  ones.  Thousands  of  people 
dying  with  hunger,  and  forgetful  of  everything  else,  present  a 
phase  of  human  character  not  often  seen  on  this  side  of  the  world. " 

Of  the  sanitary  department  and  its  chief,  Major  Barbour,  Gen- 
eral Wood  sa^  s : 

"In  the  mean  time  a  regular  sanitary  department  had  been 
organized,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
thoroughly  efficient  man  in  Major  Barbour,  the  present  head  of 
this  department  in  Santiago.  With  his  assistance,  systematic 
work  was  at  once  commenced.  The  medical  officers  in  charge  of 
the  different  wards  reported  in  writing  all  premises  which  re- 
quired cleaning  up — and  they  were  legion.  In  addition  to  these 
reports  the  sub-chiefs  of  the  sanitary  department  were  ordered  to 
report  every  house,  yard,  court,  and  alley  in  their  section  which 
in  their  opinion  needed  action  on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment.    Carts  were  rapidly  built,  and  others  bought  in  the  United 
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States.  The  prisoners  in  the  jail  were  put  to  making  brooms  for 
street-cleaning.  In  short,  every  effort  was  made  to  rush  the  work 
along.  From  this  beginning  it  has  gone  on  up  to  the  present 
time.  To-day  the  city  is  clean,  free  from  odors,  and  as  healthy 
y  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States,  excepting,  perhaps, 
for  tlie  constant  presence  of  malaria.  Of  course  it  is  old,  tumble- 
down, and  in  need  of  a  vast  amount  of  repair,  but  the  work  has 
been  started  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  people  appreciate 
this  fully  and  are  interested  in  it.  They  have  seen  their  city 
death-rate  fall  steadly  as  the  season  grew  more  unhealthy,  and 
during  the  worst  month,  September,  they  saw  it  at  a  point  below 
the  normal  for  the  month,  despite  the  frightful  hardships  of  the 
siege  and  its  prostrating  effects.  American  surgeons,  or  Cuban 
surgeons  in  the  pay  of  our  army,  were  placed  in  charge  of  the 
different  hospitals,  and  rations  and  medicines,  together  with  such 
other  supplies  as  we  could  obtain,  were  furnished  them.  In  a 
similar  manner,  all  the  towns  occupied  by  American  troops  were 
brought  under  wholesome  regulations  as  well  as  those  in  which 
there  were  no  garrison,  and  at  present  the  situation  is  very 
favorable. " 

The  Cuban  army  in  the  province  is  disbanded  and  the  soldiers 
are  going  home.  Good  order  obtains,  and  roads  and  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  are  being  built.  Schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  all  towns  that  can  support  them,  and  the  small  towns 
that  can  not  are  being  helped  from  the  public  revenues.  The 
people  are  anxious  for  a  normal  school  to  train  their  children  to 
become  teachers.  The  province,  since  last  October,  has  been  not 
only  self-supporting,  but  has  accumulated  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  for  sanitary  work,  and  the  Cubans,  once  driven  to  labor  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  are  now  so  eager  to  work  that  the  labor 
market  has  an  oversupply. 

General  Wood  cites,  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected 
and  what  can  be  done  in  other  provinces,  the  case  of  the  district 
of  Holguin  after  the  evacuation  by  the  Spaniards  in  November : 

"Three  thousand  cases  of  the  most  horrible  type  of  smallpox 
were  left  scattered  through  the  city  and  the  villages  immediately 
adjacent.  Thousands  had  died,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with 
filth,  dead  animals,  and  wrecked  furniture.  Refuse  of  all  sorts 
had  been  thrown  into  the  wells,  and,  in  fact,  the  condition  which 
confronted  us  in  Holguin  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  re- 
quiring immediate  and  most  vigorous  action.  The  district  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Duncan  N.  Hood,  with  instructions 
to  establish  a  rigid  military  quarantine  and  to  immediately  isolate 
all  cases,  establishing  the  necessary  hospitals  to  render  such  iso- 
lation possible.  He  had  the  assistance  of  a  large  corps  of  doctors 
and  entire  discretion  as  to  the  methods  of  procedure.  His  work 
has  been  wonderfully  successful,  and  with  the  intelligent  and 
energetic  cooperation  of  Dr.  Woodson  of  the  army,  assisted  by 
many  Cuban  physicians,  he  was  able  to  cheek  the  epidemic  in  less 
than  a  month.  In  two  months  the  number  of  cases  had  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  1,200.  All  of  the  patients  were  in  carefully 
isolated  camps  under  medical  supervision.  The  entire  city  of 
Holguin  had  to  be  cleaned  and  scraped  from  end  to  end.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  loads  of  infectious  material  had  to  be  re- 
moved, house  after  house  disinfected,  and,  in  fact,  the  volume 
of  work  was  simply  enormous ;  but  it  was  accomplished  quickly 
and  effectively,  and  today  the  people  are  once  more  going  back 
to  their  homes  and  business  is  resuming  its  normal  condition." 


Afro-Americans    for    Our    Colonies.— Some   of    the 

Washington   papers  have  been  discussing  a  proposition   to  solve  a 
problem  at  home  and   another  in  our  new  possessions  by  sending 

□umbers  of  our  colored  population  to  Cuba,  Puerto  I 

and    the    Philippines  as   colonists.      Among   the   Southern  papers 
the  Charleston  .Wr.-v  ,/>:</  I  'out  irr  has  long  declared  that  the 
problem  in  the  South  (  ould   be  solved   only  by  white  domination. 

or  by  the  i  >if  the  races,     The  New  Y  Mro 

Amerii  an)  believes  that  this  scheme  of  colonization  is  being 

Administration.      The   basis  for  tin 

ilored  regulars  whi<  h 
m  duty  in  the  Philippim 


soldiers  are  to  take  their  families  with  them  where  possible,  and 
they  are  to  be  followed  from  time  to  time  by  other  families.  The 
Age  makes  the  following  comment : 

"We  have  not  taken  kindly  to  colonization  schemes,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Afro- Americans  are  not  a  colonizing 
people  ;  in  the  second  place,  no  desirable  country  in  which  to  col- 
onize has  been  presented  for  serious  consideration.  We  have 
considered  Africa  out  of  the  question,  because  of  distance,  the 
undeveloped  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  predominance  of 
European  control  of  the  whole  continent,  with  the  exception  of 
Liberia,  which  has  not  proven  to  be  a  health  resort  for  Afro- 
American  colonists;  indeed,  the  mortality  among  them  has  been 
of  the  most  abnormal  character. 

"The  question  of  colonizing  a  large  number  of  Afro- Americans 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  much  to  commend  it.  In  going  to 
that  country  our  people  would  retain  their  American  citizenship 
and  be  in  constant  touch  with  American  thought  and  activity, 
which  we  think,  under  favorable  circumstances,  more  desirable 
than  transferring  allegiance  to  any  European  power,  all  of  which 
treat  their  black  and  yellow  subjects  with  greater  severity  than 
the  United  States. 

"But  we  should  not  advocate  colonization  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  however,  unless  the  United  States  should  offer  gilt- 
edged  inducements  to  the  colonists,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  sus- 
pend judgment  until  the  nature  of  these  inducements  has  been 
made  known." 


PROPOSED    REMEDIES    FOR  DEFECTS  IN  OUR 
DEMOCRACY. 

THE  federal  Constitution,  altho  still  regarded  by  most  Ameri- 
cans as  sacred  and  adequate  for  all  purposes  in  our  democ- 
racy, no  longer  satisfies  a  number  of  advanced  thinkers.  A 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  book  has  this  spring  come  from  the  pen 
of  Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop,  professor  of  logic  and  ethics  in  Colum- 
bia University,  outlining  measures  deemed  necessary  to  meet  the 
defects  in  our  growing  democracy  and  proposing  a  scheme  for  its 
reconstruction  in  order  that  it  may  better  fill  the  demands  of  civ- 
ilization. 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky  some  two  years  ago  attempted  to  show  that 
democracy  as  a  form  of  government  for  modern  society  had  dem- 
onstrated its  failure  and  had  completely  disappointed  all  its  f  1  iends. 
He  argued  that  the  only  alternative  was  not  better  democracy 
(which  he  thought  impossible)  but  monarchy,  to  which  society 
must  revert.  Professor  Hyslop  combats  Mr.  Lecky's  despair  by 
constructing  a  scheme  that  he  believes  would  revitalize  democracy 
and  enable  it  to  meet  all  the  new  necessities  of  society. 

Briefly,  his  plan  is  to  enlarge  the  executive  power  of  appoint- 
ment, curtail  its  power  of  removal  by  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent court  of  impeachment  and  removal,  making  this  court 
the  least  responsible  agency  in  the  system,  with  the  exception  of 
the  supreme  court  as  at  present,  and  modifying  the  legislature's 
methods  of  passing  laws.  He  intends  this  court  of  removal  to  bo 
the  key  to  his  whole  system  of  reform.  The  suffrage,  too.  would 
be  modified  by  his  plan,  so  that  the  voter  paying  a  certain  income 
lax  would  have  greater  powers  than  he  who  paid  less,  or  none. 

Professor  Hyslop  outlines  the  evil  and  suggests  the  remedy 
thus  : 

"In  highly  organised  beings  the  nervous  system  shows  a  unique 
function  called  the  inhibitive,  ami  which  coordinates  the  action 
of  all  others,  not  so  much  by  any poeitive  action  of  its  own  usurp 

ing  theirs  as  by  mere  prevention  of  overaction  and  disproportion- 
ate energy  on  the  part  of  the  others.      In  government  we  h.r 
vet  succeeded  in  inutat ing  this  mhibitive  function.      We  have  left 
both  the  positive  and  the  negative,  the    initiative   and   the  inhibi- 
tive  powers  in   the  hands  of  the  executive,  and   naturally  enough 

ate  jealousy  against  so  dangerous  a  combination.      Hut  if  we 
can  separate  or  divide  the  initiative  ami   the   inhibitive  functions 

eminent,  so  that  responsibility  shall   attach   to  the  former 

more  definitely  than  at  present,  we  shall  deprive  thisjealot 

ruse   and    need    for  vigilance,  create   a   personal    motive    for 
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good  government,  and  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  executive  for 
better  politics." 

Toeffect  such  a  general  and  sweeping  reform,  Professor  Hyslop 
proposes  the  following  modifications  in  our  constitutional  system  : 

"i.  A  permanent  official  class  in  subordinate  administrative 
positions,  that  is,  civil-service  reform  extended  to  state  and  county 
governments,  subject,  of  course,  to  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 

"2.  The  establishment  of  a  branch  of  government,  or  court,  for 
securing  universal  official  responsibility,  including  both  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  functionaries,  other  than  to  the  electorate. 
This  may  be  called  a  court  of  impeachment  and  removal. 

"3.  The  extension  of  executive  powers  of  appointment  and  in- 
fluence over  legislation.  Many  officers  now  elective  could  be 
made  appointive. 

"4.  The  establishment  of  an  agency  partly  for  limiting  the 
abuse  of  executive  powers  in  appointments,  and  partly  for  pre- 
venting congressional  usurpations  and  interference  in  appoint- 
ments by  means  of  political  bargains  and  intimidations. 

"5.  The  adoption  of  the  English  system  of  representation  with 
some  modifications  in  favor  of  local  conditions. 

"6.  The  further  differentiation  of  legislative  functions  so  as  to 
bring  the  duties  of  the  legislature  within  the  limits  of  intelligent 
performance. 

"7.  Compulsory  service  from  all  officials  whether  appointed  or 
elected. 

"S.  The  appointment  of  all  judiciary  incumbents. 

"9.  The  differentiation  of  the  elective  franchise." 

Professor  Hyslop  admits  the  magnitude  of  these  proposals,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  political  society  never  has  the  strength  and 
will  to  carry  out  more  than  one  reform  at  a  time.  He  does  not 
expect  it  all  to  be  done  at  once,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the 
proposed  changes,  he  says,  will  show  that  after  all  they  are  not 
so  radical ;  that  all  of  them  with  one  exception  are  but  the  adop- 
tion or  modification  of  functions  and  institutions  already  some- 
where in  use.  The  exception  is  the  court  of  impeachment  and 
removal,  and  even  this  is  suggested  by  some  forms  of  actual  prac- 
tise in  this  country  and  by  certain  features  in  the  English  consti- 
tution. But  whether  any  of  these  proposals  are  immediately 
practicable  is  not  the  question,  but  the  question  is,  whether  if 
adopted  they  would  produce  a  better  form  of  government  than 
we  now  have.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they  would,  the  fact  may 
tend  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  reactionary  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  democracy,  which  Mr.  Lecky  and  others,  he  says,  have  in- 
dulged in  to  its  discredit.  He  then  sets  out  on  the  theoretical 
development  of  the  above  proposals.  He  tells  us  the  permanent 
official  class  asked  for  is  not  a  demand  for  a  permanent  govern- 
ing class  of  a  monarchy.  The  officials  he  would  permanently 
create  must  hold  only  subordinate  positions.  In  fact  his  proposi- 
tion is  nothing  more  than  the  general  application  of  the  civil- 
service-reform  principle  to  that  large  class  of  officials  in  state  and 
county  as  well  as  national  government  known  as  clericals  and 
subject  to  administrative  heads.  It  is  simply  a  method  of  secur- 
ing fidelity  and  capacity  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties  not  involving 
the  organization  of  policies,  but  only  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  superiors. 

Before  showing  how  this  system  can  best  be  administered,  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop  notices  the  fifth  and  sixth  proposals  in  his  general 
scheme.  These  relate  respectively  to  the  selection  of  represen- 
tatives and  the  differentiation  of  legislative  functions.  The  first 
of  these  is  briefly  embodied  in  the  two  following  propositions  : 

"  (1)  Select  candidates  for  the  Lower  Houses  without  regard  to 
residence,  except  that,  in  congressional  representatives,  they  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  State  from  which  they  are  chosen.  (2)  Select 
members  of  the  Senate  or  Upper  Houses  without  regard  to  resi- 
dence, except  that  State  Senators  shall  be  residents  of  the  State 
for  which  they  are  chosen." 

To  differentiate  legislation,  Professor  Hyslop  would  have  the 
executive  appoint  a  number  of  independent  commissions  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
except  that  these  commissions  are  to  have  certain  well-defined 


powers  over  legislation.  These  commissions  would  not  only 
serve  as  advisory  bodies  to  the  Congress,  but  the  Congress  must 
heed  all  their  recommendations.  The  members  must  be  experts, 
and  their  duties  are  to  embrace  the  following  subjects  :  Banking 
and  currency  ;  taxation  and  revenues  ;  appropriations  and  inter- 
nal improvements;  industrial  and  labor  problems;  and  general 
and  unclassified  legislation.  These  commissions  are  not  to  take 
the  place  of  regular  congressional  committees  on  such  subjects, 
but  the  professor  looks  upon  the  latter  as  too  partizanly  political 
in  their  view  to  initiate  honest  legislation. 

From  the  development  of  the  scheme  thus  far,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  enormously  increases  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  the 
next  task  is  to  put  a  curb  on  this  power  without  relieving  it  of  any 
of  its  great  responsibility.  For  this  purpose  two  courts  are  to  be 
established,  a  court  of  confirmation  and  a  court  of  impeachment 
and  removal.  The  first  "  is  intended  partly  as  a  restraint  upon 
executive  powers  of  appointment  and  partly  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  legislature  from  bartering  with  the  executive  for 
favors.  With  this  limitation  the  executive  can  not  be  arbitrary  in 
selecting  his  subordinates,  and  the  legislature  can  not  dictate  the 
terms  upon  which  the  executive  shall  secure  necessary  legislation." 
This  court  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive,  but  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  therefore  becomes  independent 
of  the  executive  immediately  it  is  created. 

The  court  of  impeachment  and  removal  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
scheme,  "since  it  is  the  institution  that  introduces  a  direct  method 
of  applying  adequate  responsibility  to  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive agencies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  executive 
not  being  affected  by  this  last  court  at  all."  At  present  the  ex- 
ecutive has  power  to  appoint  and  remove  at  pleasure  all  his  sub- 
ordinates with  the  exception  of  those  subject  to  the  civil-service 
rules.  But  if  the  executive  is  made  to  feel  that  every  appoint- 
ment must  be  approved  by  an  independent  board  of  confirmation, 
and  that  he  can  remove  none  of  his  subordinates  without  the  ap- 
proval of  another  independent  court,  the  court  of  impeachment 
and  removal,  he  will  learn  to  be  careful  in  his  choices.  Profes- 
sor Hyslop's  proposition  to  differentiate  the  franchise  means,  of 
course,  a  limitation  of  the  suffrage.  He  frankly  tells  us  that  the 
right  to  vote  is  not  on  a  par  with  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  act 
in  self-defense,  or  what  are  called  natural  rights  by  virtue  of  con- 
ditions not  pertaining  to  the  franchise.  "  The  suffrage, "  says  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop,  "  is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  a  natural  right,  possessed 
or  possessable  equally  by  all  persons  alike.  It  is  like  office,  wholly 
subject  to  the  interests  of  the  community  and  ought  to  be  con- 
ferred or  withheld  according  to  the  requirements  of  those  inter- 
ests. "  He  then  draws  a  distinction  between  personal  and  political 
rights.  Among  personal  rights  he  would  reckon  life,  liberty,  and 
personal  property  or  the  product  of  one's  own  labor.     Among 


EVERYTHING    SEEMS    TO    BE     COMING    HIS    WAY. 
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political  rights,  property  in  land  or  the  natural  resources,  fran- 
chise, and  office.  His  proposal  to  differentiate  the  franchise  is 
then  a  modification  of  the  property  qualification.  He  recommends 
that  the  <  ept  mayors  of  cities)  and  the  representa- 

n  the  Lower  Houses  be  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  ;  those 
in  the  Upper  Houses  or  Senates,  by  voters  who  pay  an  income 
be  determined  by  law.  Legislation  pertaining  to  finances 
would  be  limited  to  the  Upper  House.  He  fully  develops  this 
proposition,  and  says  that  altho  all  his  other  proposals  were 
ted,  thereby  depriving  universal  suffrage  of  a  great  deal 
of  its  power  for  mischief-making,  the  franchise  of  a  great  many 
persons  ought  still  to  be  limited  or  abolished. 

He  tells  us  in  conclusion  that  our  system  of  government  as  now 
constituted,  especially  its  legislative  branch,  is  wholly  unfitted 
to  undertake  universal  empire.  Universal  suffrage  and  boss  rule 
are  wellnigh  certain  to  engulf  us. 

The  Nation,  New  York,  characterizes  Professor  Hyslop's  book 
as  "an  exceptionally  racy,  vigorous,  and  compact  review  of  politi- 
cal evolution,"  pointing  out  that  in  his  "  Practical  Remedies" — 

"the  major  premise  of  the  argument  is  simply  that  reform  must 
come  through  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  problem  is  to  secure  such  officers,  and  the  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  proposition  that  the  possession  of  property  tends  to 
make  the  citizen  demand  honesty  and  intelligence  in  his  rulers. 
Professor  Hyslop  frankly  denies  the  existence  of  such  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  'proletariat,'  and  exposes  the  fallacy  of  sup- 
posing that  any  educational  test  can  establish  the  existence  of 
virtue  in  those  who  pass  it.  Experience  has  shown  that  such 
tests  are  of  no  value  in  determining  the  political  intelligence  of 
an  electorate.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Hyslop  labors  ear- 
nestly to  prove  that  the  possession  of  wealth,  or  the 'economic 
criterion,'  is  a  test  of  such  virtue  as  qualifies  for  civic  rights  and 
duties.  His  reasoning  is  clear  and  strong  ;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
for  his  argument  that  he  should  not  have  sought  historical  con- 
firmation of  his  contention. 

"Those  who  hold  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  any  limitation  of  the 
suffrage,  we  may  say  at  once,  will  find  nothing  practical  in  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop's  remedies.  Yet  we  can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  in 
several  of  the  States  very  severe  restrictions  of  the  suffrage  have 
recently  taken  place,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  consider  that 
similar  restraints  may  elsewhere  be  adopted.  What  is  proposed 
as  a  qualification  for  the  electorate  is  not  the  possession  of  land, 


but  the  possession  of  an  income,  to  be  established  by  the  payment 
of  a  tax  on  it.  It  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  wealth,  but  the 
qualities  that  are  necessary  for  its  acquisition,  which  constitute 
the  test,  and  these  economic  virtues  are  to  be  found  especially  in 
the  middle  class.  The  political  excellences  of  this  class  were 
extolled  formerly  more  than  they  have  been  in  recent  years,  and 
it  is  refreshing  to  have  their  claims  again  put  forth  in  Professor 
Hyslop's  vigorous  and  uncompromising  language.  It  is  not  easy 
to  defend  the  common  people  against  the  specific  charges  of  in- 
capacity for  self-government  which  he  brings  against  them,  nor 
to  deny  that  the  grossest  of  our  political  abuses  are  connected  with 
the  excessive  enlargement  of  the  franchise. 

"To  commit  the  government  to  the  hands  of  the  middle  i 
however,  would  not  be  a  complete  remedy.  There  must  be  an 
alteration  in  the  machinery  of  government,  which  is  to  consist 
chiefly  in  the  establishment  of  two  courts,  one  to  confirm  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  executive,  the  other  to  overthrow  them.  We 
should  apprehend  the  complete  destruction  of  responsibility  under 
such  a  system,  could  we  conceive  it  to  operate  if  it  were  ever  estab- 
lished. The  constitution  of  the  court  of  impeachment  and  re- 
moval especially  is  so  peculiar  as  to  place  it  outside  of  political 
possibility.  The  members  of  this  court  are  to  be  drawn  from  a 
college  nominated  years  in  advance  of  their  actual  service,  and  it 
is  quite  incredible  that  even  the  middle  class  of  our  people  would 
tolerate  a  government  under  which  a  few  men  appointed,  perhaps, 
by  President  Cleveland,  should  have  the  absolute  power  of  turn- 
ing all  President  McKinley's  appointees  out  of  office.  The  situa- 
tion in  President  Johnson's  time  was  grave  enough  to  deter  us 
from  further  experiments  in  that  direction." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

AGUINALDO  is  making  history  in  the  same  sense  that  a  punching-bag 
makes  muscles.— Puck,  .Xnv  York. 

IT  is  about  time  fur  Mr  Alger  to  take  steps  to  allay  once  more  the  anx- 
iety lest  he  resign.—  Thf  Record,  Chicago, 

PRINCETON  is  to  have  a  professor  of  politics.  An  Ohio  college  would 
think  such  a  teacher  superfluous.—  The  News,  Pittsburg. 

COLONEL  FUNSTON  seems  to  bear  a  charmed  life,  but  has  he  ever  tackled 
the  canned  roast  beef  ration  1—The  J'ublic  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

CHINA  wants  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Czar's  disarmament  conference, 
which  shows  that  Peking  has  a  sense  of  humor.—  The  Dispatch,  St.  Paul. 

WE  know  a  number  of  Congressmen  who  would  like  to  be  on  the  jury 
when  Keed  tries  his  first  casein  New  York.  —  The  Inquirer,  Cincinnati. 

President  McKinlev  should  remember  that  one  peculiarity  about 
drifting  is  that  you  eventually  get  to  some  place,  and  generally  arrive  with 
a  bump  —  The  Globe, St.  Paul. 

ACCORDING  TO  Code.— The  eminent  army  officer  entered  the  witness- 
box. 

"Will  you  affirm  ?"  asked  the  attorney. 

"No  sir,"  replied  the  brigadier,  "I'll  swear."  The  North  American,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"  LET  me  but  write  the  people's  soni^s,"  he  is  saying,  "and  I  care  not  who 
makes  their  laws  !  " 

As  for  the  people,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  interested  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Their  laws  and  their  songs  are  about  equally  silly,  in  any  event.—  The 
Journal.  Detroit, 


&&* 


wanted    \   leader      The  Journal,  Minn 


■     EARLY    AND  AVOID  THE  RUSH.— The  1.  )'ork. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MAUDE   ADAMS    IN^A   SHAKESPEARIAN 
ROLE. 

NEW  YORK  has  seldom  given  such  an  ovation  as  Maude 
Adams  received  last  week,  when  she  essayed  for  the  first 
time  the  role  of  Juliet.  The  consensus  of  critical  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  Miss  Adams  did  not  rise  at  any  time  to  the  tragic 
heights  the  play  demands  ;  that,  while  it  was  a  creditable  effort, 
it  has  not  lifted  her  to  a  higher  plane  than  she  has  hitherto  occu- 
pied. William  Winter,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  sums  up  the 
whole  situation  in  these  few  words : 

"The  individual  charm  of  girl-like  sincerity  which  is  peculiar  to 
Miss  Adams  swayed  her  performance  of  Juliet  with  a  winning 
softness,  eliciting  sympathy  and  inspiring  kindness.  Beyond  that 
there  was  nothing.  Many  schoolgirls,  with  a  little  practise,  would 
play  the  part  just  as  well,  and  would  be  just  as  little  like  it.  In 
her  special  way  Miss  Adams  is  a  most  agreeable  actress;  she 
ought  to  be  neither  surprised  nor  hurt  to  ascertain  by  this  expe- 
rience that  nature  never  intended  her  to  act  the  tragic  heroines  of 
Shakespeare." 

The  critic  of  The  Times,  New  York,  speaks  of  Miss  Adams's 
portrayal  of  the  character  with  much  praise,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  result  was  a  prodigious  triumph,  altho  he  admits 
that  the  manner  of  classical  tragedy  is  not  in  Miss  Adams's 
equipment.     We  quote  : 

"It  was  upon  her  easy  mastery  of  the  lighter  side  oi  Julie f  s 
character  that  many  wise  persons  have  taken  the  trouble  to  say 
the  success  of  her  portrayal  would  depend. 

"Yet  young  playgoers  (to  whom  Adelaide  Neilson  is  but  a  name 
and  not  a  memory)  may  have  seen  Juliets  as  graphic  and  touch- 
ing in  their  denotement  of  love  at  first  sight,  as  fervent  and 
charming  in  the  balcony,  as  naturally  girlish  in  the  expression  of 
mingled  tenderness  and  impatience  in  the  colloquy  with  the 
nurse;  while  there  surely  have  been  few  Juliets  of  the  stage  in 
any  era  so  absolutely  real  and  pathetic  in  the  scene  of  parting 
with  Romeo  and  one  or  two  of  the  succeeding  episodes 

"Miss  Adams's  method  in  these  episodes  may  be  called  realis- 
tic. It  is  certainly  unconventional.  And  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  many  of  the  Juliets  of  old  may  not  have  reached  greater 
tragic  heights  in  any  one  of  the  scenes  mentioned.  But  recent 
Juliets,  however  much  they  may  have  striven,  have  not  nearly 
equaled  the  pathos  Miss  Adams  lends  to  them 

"This  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  is  poetry,  and  the  gift  of  poetry  must 
be  in  the  nature  of  Maude  Adams,  or  she  could  not  make  one  feel 
so  strongly  the  fervor,  the  exquisite  pathos,  the  heart-breaking 
agony,  the  thrill  of  horror  in  her  portrayal  oi  Juliet.  Tho  her 
method  seems  all  so  simple,  her  charm  is  subtle  and  defies  analy- 
sis." 

The  Sun  calls  Miss  Adams's  debut  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  a 
"theatrical  occasion,"  and,  after  commenting  upon  the  modesty 
with  which  Miss  Adams  received  the  honors  thrust  upon  her,  has 
this  to  say  by  way  of  criticism  : 

"But  what  did  Miss  Adams  do  to  cause  those  uncommon  ex- 
pressions of  approval?  First,  she  displayed  that  indefinable 
charm  which  makes  audiences  like  her  personally.  No  actress  on 
our  stage  within  recollection  has  possessed  that  born  gift  in  a 
greater  degree.  Secondly,  she  played  with  that  blend  of  real  and 
seeming  carelessness,  of  nicety  and  naturalness,  of  exact  art  con- 
cealed by  a  manner  of  spontaneity,  which  enables  her  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  people  without  bothering  their  heads.  Thirdly,  and 
most  importantly,  she  presented  a  new  Juliet,  in  brave  disobe- 
dience of  the  old  standards.  Even  in  the  earlier  scenes  she  de- 
parted far  from  the  usages.  This  Juliet,  instead  of  being  a  flirt 
at  the  ball  and  roguishly  playful  in  her  first  encounter  with  Romeo, 
was  frightened  by  her  infatuation,  afraid  of  the  man  who  had  so 
suddenly  taken  her  heart,  and  bewildered  by  the  new  and  un- 
known phenomena  of  love  at  sight.  The  garden  scene  brought 
further  disregard  of  theatric  conventions  in  favor  of  naturalness. 
She  talked  with  Romeo  right  from  a  guiltless  heart,  controlled  a 


little  by  a  warning  head,  and,  while  artlessly  frank,  never  wan 
tonly  passionate.  This  original  treatment  of  the  r61e  was  adhered 
to  in  the  parting  with  her  husband  in  her  chamber.  She  gave 
complete  expression  to  the  changed  relations  which  they  bore  to 
each  other — the  unrestraint  of  connubial  possession  ;  but  there 
was  not  a  trait  of  grossness,  nor  was  there  any  lack  of  ardor.  .  .  . 
"It  was  in  the  second  act  of  the  piece  that  the  actress  was  a 
wholly  new  Juliet,  carrying  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  young 
girl  alike  to  the  bridal  chamber  and  to  the  tomb,  and  never  be- 
coming other  than  a  gentle,  plaintive,  pathetic  creation  of  cruel 
circumstances.  Not  only  did  she  thus  remove  herself  safely  from 
comparison  with  vehement  and  violent  predecessors  in  the  role, 
but,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose  of  her  undertaking,  she  tri- 
umphed with  her  original  achievement.  Her  conception  of  Juliet 
was  a  delicate  lovesick  girl  who  did  not  develop  into  a  strong  wom- 
an under  the  stress  of  adversity,  but  was  pitifully  helpless  to  the 
end.  This  was  quite  as  logical  as  the  view  hitherto  taken  of  the 
subject.  No  doubt  there  will  be  those  to  dispute  this.  Critical 
contention  will  probably  arise.  It  was  so  when  Ellen  Terry 
portrayed  Lady  Macbeth  as  soft-voiced,  persuasive,  wifely,  in- 
stead of  strident,  domineering,  and  unwomanly.  Miss  Terry's 
theory  was  tenable,  and  it  yielded  a  more  humanly  engaging 
character.  The  same  kind  of  thing  came  to  pass  with  Miss 
Adams's  Juliet.  The  decisive  victory  was  won  in  the  potion 
scene,  which  has  ever  been  regarded  as  the  critical  test  of  the 
actress,  and  which  has  been  played  invariably  at  a  tragic  pitch. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  Miss  Adams  would  have  failed  if  she 
had  attempted  to  play  it  in  that  old  way.  The  point  is  that  she 
played  it  in  her  own  new  way,  like  a  pitiful  sufferer,  and  her 
vogue  with  it  is  bound  to  be  both  popularly  and  critically  ap- 
proved without  much  dissent.'' 


THE    LATEST   BY   AND   ABOUT  TOLSTOY. 

IT  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  the  latest  work  of  fiction — 
"Master  and  Man  " — came  from  Tolstoy's  pen  ;  and  since  his 
views  regarding  art  and  his  condemnation  of  most  of  his  own 
novels  were  proclaimed,  apprehension  has  been  felt  that  he  had 
entirely  renounced  imaginative  work.  The  apprehension  is  un- 
founded, for  a  new  novel  is  promised  us,  which  the  author  calls 
"Resurrection,"  and  which  is  to  appear  serially  in  this  country 
under  the  title,  "The  Awakening."  In  October  the  complete  work 
will  be  brought  out,  and  the  American  publishers  are  said  to  have 
paid  a  large  price  for  it.  The  story  is  not  of  a  kind  which  either 
the  British  or  the  American  matron  will  be  disposed  to  read  aloud 
to  her  daughter.  It  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  powerful  as  well 
as  realistic,  and  into  it  the  author  declares  he  has  put  more  of 
himself,  body  and  soul,  than  into  any  preceding  work.  He  first 
received  the  story  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 
it,  says  Miss  Jeanette  L.  Gilder  (in  The  Critic  for  May)  ;  the 
tragic  incidents  in  it  are  all  true,  and  it  has  long  been  fermenting 
in  his  mind,  moving  him  to  an  exertion  of  the  highest  energies  of 
his  art. 

The  illustrations  are  to  be  made  by  Professor  Pasternak,  of 
Moscow,  from  suggestions  furnished  by  the  author.  The  public 
will  be  interested  also  to  learn  that  Tolstoy,  in  accordance  with 
his  peculiar  beliefs,  is  not  to  accept  any  of  the  emoluments  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  the  book.  The  Academy  oi  recent  date  adds 
t,he  following  note  : 

"All  the  profits  on  the  novel  are,  by  the  author's  wish,  to  go  to 
assist  in  the  emigration  to  Canada,  and  colonization  there,  of  the 
Dukhobortsi,  the  Russian  sect  who,  for  the  crime  of  refusing  to 
bear  arms,  have  been  cruelly  prosecuted,  but  are  now  being  per- 
mitted to  leave  Russia.  'Resurrection,'  we  are  told,  besides 
presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  contemporary  Russian  life,  is  a  work 
of  great  dramatic  power  and  interest,  touching  incidentally  on 
several  of  the  most  pressing  latter-day  problems,  and,  so  far  as 
literary  and  artistic  treatment  is  concerned,  is  likely  to  enhance 
even  the  fame  which  'Anna  Karenina  '  brought  to  the  author.  " 

Readers  of  the  novel  will  find  an  interesting  forerunner  to  it  in 
a  work  just  translated  from  the  Russian  of  P.  A.  Sergyeenko,  who 
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met  Tolstoy  in   1S92,  and  has  visited  him    at  Moscow  and  at  his       and    hastily   brought    forward    his    own  ideas,    which    breathed 


country  estate.     The  following  comments  are  taken  from  the  arti- 
cle by  Miss  Gilder  already  quoted  : 

"The  first  meeting  between  the  author  and  Tolstoy  took  place 
in  the  winter  of  1S92  at  a  friend's  house  in   Moscow.      Mr.  Serg- 


forth  ingenuity,  power,  and  passion.'  After  a  while  the  'bub- 
bling samovar  '  was  brought  in  and  conversation  became  general. 
Tolstoy  refused  the  tea  and  cakes,  but  he  talked  to  his  hostess 
about  her  'work  in  wool,'  and  about  a  vegetarian  kitchen  one  of 
the  ladies  was  planning." 


■  1    AND  COUNTESS  TOLSTOY, 

I'y  permission  of  T.  V.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Boston, 

yeenko  describes  the  novelist  as  '  a  gaunt  old  man,  of  medium 
stature,  and  with  the  typical  face  of  a  Russian  peasant. '  He  wore 
'a  short  sheepskin  coat  and  tall  felt  boots.'  As  he  entered  the 
room  and  said  'good-morning,'  he  removed  his  felt  cap  and 
'began  to  unwind  from  his  throat  a  woolen  scarf.' 
After  removing  his  fur  coat  Mr.  Sergyeenko  observed 
that  the  great  man  was  clad  in  'a  dark  gray  flannel 
blouse  with  a  wide,  turn-down  collar,  displaying  his 
sinewy  neck  at  the  curves  of  the  head.  He  was  breath- 
ing rather  fast  from  his  walk  in  the  cold  air,  and  his 
gray  hair  lay  in  damp,  tumbled  locks  upon  his  temples. 
He  had  an  alert,  wide  awake  air,  held  himself  upright, 
and  moved  with  quick,  short  steps,  hardly  bending  his 
knees,  which  suggested  the  motion  of  a  man  sliding 
upon  ice.  He  appeared  neither  older  nor  younger  than 
his  age— he  was  then  sixty-four — and  produced  the  im- 
pression of  a  well-preserved,  energetic  peasant.  And 
his  face,  also,  was  a  true  peasant's  face  :  simple,  rustic, 
with  a  broad  DOSO,  a  weathei  beaten  skill,  and  thick, 
overhanging    brows,    from    beneath    which    small,    keen 

gray  eyes  peered  sharply  forth.' 

"Tolstoy  and  Sergyeenko  held  an  animated  conversa- 
tion   on   the  subject   of   drunkenness.      The    former   did 
most  of    the    talking:      'He    talked    without    constraint, 
rly   and   picturesquely,  in    the    same    richly  i' 
■uage  in  which  he  writes,  easily  reasoning  and  easily 
Ig    the    most    complicated    situations.      It    was 
difficult    to    answer    him.      II  i    to    have   at  his 

disposal    a  whole    arsenal  of   the:  clearest,  boldest,  most 

:ial,  and  utterly  unexpected  arguments,  with  pertinent  com - 

and    humorous   interpolations,    which    invoked    involun- 
rtbeless,  I  could  not  in  the  bast  . 
with  -ns,  and   I   tned  to  reply.     lb'   n 

my  <•  >n  the  instant,  without  ceasing  to  twirl  the  pencil, 


The  author  soon  went  to  pass  an  evening  at  Tolstoy's  winter 
place,  called  by  an  unpronounceable  Russian  name  signifying 
"Long-Weaver's  Lane."  It  is  owned  by  Lyeff  Lvovitch,  the 
novelist's  son,  and  here  count  and  countess  live  a  life  more  or 
less  independent  of  each  other,  each  receiving  for  the  most  part 
separate  sets  of  visitors. 

Tolstoy  did  not  appear  at  all  the  prophet,  but  jested  and  talked 
freely.  The  countess — who,  by  the  way.  is  the  mother  of  fifteen 
children,  and  is  sixteen  years  her  husband's  junior — soon  came 
in  to  invite  the  visitors  to  tea  upstairs,  and  the  evening  was  spent 
in  talk  and  in  games  in  which  the  novelist  took  part  "with  dig- 
nified abandon."  Of  some  of  Tolstoy's  literary  judgments  as 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  his  visit,  especially  of  Shakespeare, 
the  writer  says  : 

"He  never  quotes  him,  and  does  not  reinforce  his  speech  with 
the  winged  thoughts  in  which  Shakespeare  is  so  rich.  But,  for 
example,  Lyeff  Nikolaevitch  quite  frequently  introduced,  in  Ger- 
man, different  poetical  fragments  from  Goethe,  altho,  at  the  same 
time,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  latter's  warm  admirers,  but  thor- 
oughly shares  Heine's  opinion  that  Goethe  is  a  great  man  in  a 
silken  coat.  With  Heine's  works  L.  N.  made  real  acquaintance 
only  of  late,  and  was  much  carried  away  with  them.  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  vehement  conversation  he  sometimes  pauses  and, 
raising  his  head,  he  recites  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  German, 
one  of  Heine's  poems  which  bears  upon  the  conversation.  The 
poem  entitled  'Lass  die  frommen  Hypotesen  '  pleases  him  in 
particular." 

As  to  Tolstoy's  literary  habits  M.  Sergyeenko  says  : 

"In  his  manner  of  working,  Lyeff  Nikolaevitch  reminds  one  of 
the  old  painters.  Having  settled  upon  the  plan  of  the  work,  and 
collected  a  great  number  of  studies,  he  first  makes  a  charcoal 
sketch,  as  it  were,  and  writes  rapidly,  without  thinking  of  partic- 
ulars. He  gives  what  he  has  thus  written,  to  have  a  clean 
copy  made,   to   Countess    Sophia  Andreavna,   or  to  one   of   his 


Tourguen 


Nekrauor.  brovitch.  Banal  w\ 

COL'N  1     rOLSTOY  AMD  THI    FRIENDS  OF  HIS  YOUTH. 
Permifalon  of  Tk*  i 

daughters,    or    t<>    some    one    of  his    friends   to  whom    this    work 
will  afford  pleasure." 

Prom   the  specimen  of  Greeleyesque  chirography  in  Russian 
script  given  by  M.  Sergyeenko,  one  may  see  how  great  must  be  the 
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pleasure  which  the  work  of  transcription  affords  the  author's  kin 
and  friends!  Tolstoy  writes  on  plain  quarto  paper  of  inferior 
quality,  and  often  finishes  twenty  pages  in  a  day,  an  equivalent  in 
his  handwriting  to  ten  printed  pages.  His  writing  tune  is  between 
nine  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  his 
dutiful  wife  stands  guard  ami  bars  out  prince  and  pauper.  "  In  this 
respect,"  says  M.  Sergyeeoko,  "it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  Rus- 
sian author  has  had  so  faithful  a  bodyguard  as  has  Lyeff  Nikolae- 
vitch  in  the  person  of  his  anxious  wife.  Hut  they  differ  in  their 
views  of  the  world."  Yet  they  live  on  loving  terms,  and  she,  "like 
an  indefatigable  nurse,  makes  his  clothes  with  her  own  hands, 
and  only  parts  from  him  for  the  briefest  time.  He  bears  himself 
in  a  Christian  spirit  toward  her  weaknesses,  and  highly  prizes  her 
sincerity  ami  frankness." 


CHOPIN    AND   POE. 

IX  music,  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  counterpart  has  been  discovered 
in  the  person  and  genius  of  Frederic  Francois  Chopin,  so 
declares  James  Huneker  in  his  book,  "Mezzotints  in  Modern 
Music.  "  There  is  such  a  striking  similarity  in  temperament,  per- 
sonality, and  genius  between  the  American  poet  and  the  Polish 
composer  that,  to  understand  either  of  them,  they  should  be 
studied  together. 

Poe  and  Chopin  were  born  only  a  few  weeks  apart  and  died 
■within  a  week  of  each  other,  yet  neither  was  conscious  of  the 
other's  existence.  But  it  was  a  curious  coincidence — two  su- 
premely melancholy  artists  of  the  beautiful  lived  and  died  almost 
synchronously. 

Mr.  Huneker  says  there  are  important  points  at  which  it  will 
not  do  to  compare  the  two  artists,  but  there  are  parallels  in  their 
soul-lives  that  may  be  drawn  without  extravagance.  The  roots 
of  Chopin's  culture  were  more  richly  nurtured  than  Poe's,  but 
Poe  was  in  the  truest  sense  born  a  poet,  and,  like  a  spiritual  air- 
plant,  derived  his  sustenance  none  knew  how.  Chopin  was  care- 
fully trained  by  the  faithful  Elsmer,  but  who  could  have  taught 
him  to  write  his  opus  2  and  the  variations  over  which  Schumann 
rhapsodized,  or  even  that  gem,  his  E-flat  nocturne? 

The  individualities  of  both  these  men  were  as  sharply  defined 
in  the  outset  as  their  limitations.  Poe  never  made  more  exquisite 
music  in  his  later  years  than  in  his  verses  "To  Helen,"  written 
in  his  teens.  Chopin's  opera  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  his  earliest  effu- 
sions, are  perfect  of  their  kind.  They  were  written  before  he  was 
twenty.  Both  men  died  at  forty,  a  period  when  most  men  are  in 
their  prime  ;  yet  years  before  both  began  to  show  decadence  and 
deterioration.  Chopin  'spolonaise-fantaisie  opus  61  with  its  hectic 
flush — in  its  most  musical,  most  melancholy  cadences — gives  us  a 
premonition  of  death.  Composed  three  years  before  he  died,  it 
has  the  taint  of  the  tomb  about  it.  Read  Poe's  "  Ulalume  "  with 
its  haunting,  harrowing  harmonies  and  you  will  hear  the  same 
note  of  death. 

Poe  then,  like  Chopin,  did  not  die  too  soon.  Morbid,  neu- 
rotic natures,  they  lived  their  lives  with  the  intensity  in 
which,  Walter  Pater  declares,  is  the  only  true  life.  "To 
burn  always  with  this  hard,  gem-like  flame,"  writes  Pater, 
"to  maintain  this  ecstacy,  is  success  in  life.  Failure  is  to 
form  habits." 

Certainly  Chopin  and  Poe  fulfilled  in  their  short  existences 
these  conditions.  They  burned  with  the  flame  of  genius,  and  that 
flame  devoured  their  brain  as  surely  as  paresis.  Their  lives,  in 
the  ordinary  Philistine  or  Plutus-like  sense,  were  failures.  They 
were  not  citizens  after  the  conjugal  manner,  nor  did  they  accu- 
mulate pelf.  They  certainly  failed  to  form  habits,  and,  while  the 
delicacy  of  the  Pole  prevented  his  indulging  in  the  night-side 
Bohemianism  of  the  American,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  out- 
rage social  and  ethical  canons. 

Mr.  Huneker  admits  the  difficulty  of  knowing  just  what  sort  of 
a  man  Poe  was,  but  he  is  sure  there  were  two  Poes— the  one  a 


winning,  poetic  personality,  a  charming  man  of  the  world,  elec- 
tric in  speech  and  with  an  eye  of  genius,  a  creature  with  a  beauti- 
ful brain;  the  other,  a  sad-eyed  wretch  with  a  fixed  sneer,  a  bit- 
ter, uncurbed  tongue  that  lashed  alike  friend  and  foe,  a  sot,  a 
libertine,  a  gambler — and  some  people  knew  both  these  men.  Mr. 
Huneker's  father  knew  something  of  both  I'oes,  for  he  had  occa- 
sion in  Philadelphia  to  see  Poe  when  he  was  sober,  and  when  he 
was  made  a  demon  by  one  glass  of  brandy.  But,  like  Chopin,  Poe 
was  always  disposed  to  a  certain  melancholy  hauteur  and  readi- 
ness to  pose. 

Mr.  Huneker  considers  that  America,  with  its  complete  absorp- 
tion a  half-century  ago  in  trafficking  and  pioneering,  was  an  un- 
pleasant place  for  an  artist  and  especially  for  Poe,  who  ought  to 
have  gone  to  Paris.     Mr.  Huneker  says  : 

"One  is  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  a  kindred  poetic 
nature  also  being  cast  in  the  prosaic  atmosphere  of  this  country; 
for  if  Chopin  had  not  had  success  at  Prince  Valentine  Radzewill's 
soiree  in  Paris  in  the  year  1831,  he  would  certainly  have  tried  his 
luck  in  the  New  World  ;  and  do  you  not  shudder  at  the  idea  of 
Chopin's  living  in  the  United  States  in  1831? 

"  Fancy  those  two  wraiths  of  genius,  Poe  and  Chopin,  in  this 
city  of  New  York  !  Chopin  giving  piano  lessons  to  the  daughters 
of  the  wealthy  aristocrats  of  the  Battery ;  Poe  encountering  him 
at  some  conversazione —they  had  conversaziones  then — and  pro- 
pounding to  him  Heine-like  questions:  'Are  the  roses  at  home 
still  in  their  flame-hued  pride? '  '  Do  the  trees  still  sing  as  beau- 
tifully in  the  moonlight?' 

"They  would  have  understood  one  another  at  a  glance.  Poe 
was  not  a  whit  inferior  in  sensibility  to  Chopin.  Balzac  declared 
that  if  Chopin  drummed  on  a  bare  table,  his  fingers  made  subtle- 
sounding  music.  Poe,  like  Balzac,  would  have  felt  the  drummed 
tears  in  Chopin's  play,  while  Chopin  in  turn  could  not  have  failed 
to  divine  the  tremulous  vibrations  of  Poe's  exquisitely  strong 
nature.  What  a  meeting  it  would  have  been,  but  again  what  in- 
evitable misery  for  the  Polish  poet !  " 

Both  men  were  born  aristocrats ;  purple  raiment  became  them 
well,  and  both  were  sadly  deficient  in  genuine  humor.  Irony 
both  possessed  to  a  superlative  degree,  and  both  believed  in  the 
rhythmical  creation  of  lyrical  beauty  and  the  charm  of  evanes- 
cence. 

Both  artists  have  left  a  host  of  imitators.  Poe  has  influenced 
the  art  of  almost  every  country  but  his  own.  In  Europe  he  has 
founded  a  school.  Chopin's  influence  has  been  far  less  direct. 
But  Liszt  would  not  have  been  a  composer,  at  least  for  the  piano, 
if  he  had  not  nested  in  Chopin's  brain.  And  Wagner  profited 
greatly  by  Chopin's  discoveries  in  chromatic  harmonies,  discov- 
eries without  which  modern  music  would  yet  be  in  diatonic  swad- 
dling-clothes. 

But  at  one  important  point  these  two  artists  were  as  wide  apart 
as  the  poles.  Poe  was  a  man  without  a  country.  He  had  no 
sense  of  patriotism.  Altho  he  wrote  in  English,  you  could  better 
locate  his  imagination  in  the  moon.  Chopin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  patriotic  ;  he  is  Poland,  altho  Poland  is  not  Chopin.  But  both 
had  the  supreme  passion  for  the  beautiful,  both  possessed  great 
intensity  of  expression.  Both  had  the  power  of  expressing  the 
weird,  the  terrific,  tho  Chopin  rose  to  sublimer  heights  than  ever 
Poe  did.  Chopin,  like  Bach  and  Beethoven,  will  last  as  long  as 
the  voice  of  the  piano  is  heard  throughout  the  land. 


A  SOCIALIST'S  VIEW  OF  THE   NEW  ART. 

THE  relation  of  art  to  life — to  politics,  industry,  and  religion 
— is  a  problem  which  has  of  late  attracted  social  reformers, 
and  as  a  result  the  vital  social  function  of  art  has  been  greatly 
emphasized.  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter,  the  well-known  English 
Socialistic  essayist  and  critic,  has  in  his  new  book,  "Angels' 
Wings,"  dealt  with  the  new  phases  of  development  into  which 
modern  art  has  entered  in  its  relation  to  life  generally.  He  be- 
iieves  strongly  in  a  "great  outburst  of  special  art-production,  in- 
spired chiefly  by  the  coming  sunrise,  "and  the  birth  of  a  new 
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democratic  art.  The  great  forerunners  of  this  outburst  are  Wag- 
ner, Millet,  and  Whitman.  All  truly  progressive  and  living 
manifestations  of  the  art  of  our  day  have  certain  distinguishing 
marks  as  follows  : 

;  )  Strong  realism  and  acceptance  of  the  actual — all  facts  of 
life,  all  discords,  nothing  blinked  or  concealed,  this  involving  a 
kind  of  primitive  directness  of  method  and  style,  the  opposib 
of  all  formalism  and  artificiality;  (2)  an  intense  sense  of  the 
who1,  j  and  acceptance  of  the  universal  and  unseen,  by  which  alone 
the  brute  facts  can  be  redeemed  and  set  in  place, '  involving  for 
pressioa  utmost  command  of  all  the  resources  of  art, perfect 
mastery  of  style,  and  the  power  of  making  the  same  motive  ap- 
pear in  myriads  of  forms;  and  13)  a  most  intimate,  prophetic- 
sense  of  the  life  of  t he  people,  a  perception  through  each  individ- 
ual, even  the  lamest,  of  the  vast  unuttered  human  heart,  the 
revelation  in  dim  outline  of  the  gods,  carrying  with  it  a  sense  of 
sympathy,  and  even  of  triumphant  joy  and  gladness,  hardly  con- 
ceived in  art  before." 

What,  Mr.  Carpenter  asks  next,  is  to  be  the  inspiration  of  the 
art  of  the  future?     He  answers 

"The  work  of  the  art  of  the  future  is  of  the  grandest  kind.  She 
will  perceive  that  her  function  consists  in  actually  drawing  human 
beings  together,  revealing  to  them  mutually  their  own  feelings, 
their  own  inner  life  and  consciousness,  and  the  sentiment  of  every 
object,  every  event  as  it  relates  itself  through  the  individual  artist 
to  the  great  thrilling,  palpitating  soul  of  all  mankind.  For  the 
first  time  the  sense  of  this  great  soul  is  dawning  consciously  upon 
us.  All  life  will  be  worked  in — the  most  lonely,  the  most  com- 
plex, the  most  inaccessible  subjects,  in  order  that  they  may  make 
response  in  the  few  that  can  understand  them  ;  and  again  the 
simplest  and  most  universal,  and  in  the  simplest  forms,  in  order 
that  their  portrayal  may  make  the  whole  world  kin.  To  make 
mankind  realize  their  unity,  to  make  them  feel  it,  that  will  be 
the  inspiration  and  the  province  of  art 

"And  the  realization  of  this  common  life  is  the  religion  of  the 
future,  of  which  the  artists  and  science-workers  will  be  priests; 
but  which  will  penetrate  all  society  and  of  which  all  the  people 
will  in  a  sense  be  interpreters — working  to  understand  the  secret 
of  their  being,  working  to  express  their  sense  of  it,  to  open  the 
flowers  of  their  myriad  hearts  toeach  other  for  mutual  recognition. 
Kefore  the  great  anonymous  work  and  life  of  the  people  thus 
freed,  before  the  myriad  products  of  their  loving  skill  in  the  sun- 
rise of  that  new  day,  all  the  names  and  works  of  the  'stars  '  that 
have  illuminated  the  art  and  science  world  of  the  past  will  in  a 
sense  fade  into  insignificance." 

What  is  meant  by  the  anonymous  work  of  the  people  in  art  is 
explained  in  a  chapter  on  the  act  of  life,  in  which  Mr.  Carpenter 
argues  against  the  present  antithesis  between  art  and  work, 
beauty  and  utility,  service  and  pleasure.  Life  itself,  he  says, 
will  become  artistic,  and  art  will  not  be  divorced  from  life  : 

"When  people  seize  life  rightly,  they  will  make  their  life-work 

expressive.      They  will   see  that  this,  the  great  joy  of   expre- 

must  penetrate  all  life,  and  since  our  daily  work  is  three  fourths 

of  that,  it  must  penetrate  it.      Manual  work,  once  become  sponta- 

instead  of  servile,  will  inevitably  become  artistic.     There 

Other   possibility,    and   the   world   will    be   full   of   beautiful 

,  which  will   miiror  to  us  the  thoughts  and   hearts  of  those 

that  made  them — of  our  fellows." 


A    DEFENSE    OF    MRS.    BROWNING'S    FATHER. 

r  T^  n  1  -.  ]'  .  ■  1  atioo  of  the  Browning  letters  (see  Literary  D 

*  ed  Mr.  Barrett,  Mrs,  Browning's  father, 

in  a  ■  the  public.     To  vindicate 

1.  C.  J.  Moulton  Barrett, 

■ 

"In  spite  of  •  owning,  with  a  want  of 

ilisbed  th<  fathei 

1  ire,  do  with  them  ■ 

Hid   gone,  '  was  no  I 


lege.  His  mother  would  have  been  horrified.  She  loved  her 
father. 

"  The  notices  of  the  book  have  generally  been  so  cruelly  unjust 
to  his  memory,  I  consider  it  my  duty,  as  his  eldest  surviving  son. 
to  relate  the  facts.  My  lather  acted  as  his  own  merchant  for  his 
Jamaica  estates,  and  on  that  account  went  daily  to  the  city.  He 
never  met  Mr.  Browning.  He  was  aware  of  his  visits,  and  he 
regarded  them,  like  the  visits  of  Miss  Mitford  and  Mr.  Kenvon, 
as  affording  my  sister  pleasure.  He  was  also  aware  of  Mr, 
Browning's  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ken y on,  who  was  a  friend  and  r 
distant  relative. 

"My  sister  had  been  an  invalid  for  years.  By  the  directions  of 
Dr.  Chambers  her  room  was  kept  at  a  certain  temperature,  and 
she  never  left  it. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  my  father  lost  his  daughter.  He 
had  loved  her  from  her  childhood.  He  never  recovered  from  it. 
I  venture  to  say  few  fathers  would  take  the  hand  of  a  man  who 
had  so  acted.  And  I  would  add.  few  sons,  either  for  gain  or  love 
of  notoriety,  would  make  public  the  confidential  letters  of  their 
mother." 

According  to  the  London  Academy  this  apology  merely  shows 

that  the  younger  Barrett  has  inherited  his  father's  madness  "  in 
treating  his  daughters  as  chattels  at  his  own  sole  disposal."  It 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  her  [Elizabeth  Barrett's]  father  had 
shown  himself  the  violent  opponent  of  another  daughter's  mar- 
riage with  a  man  he  did  'know. '  Miss  Barrett  was  present  at  a 
scene  which  suggested  to  her  that  her  father  would  not  stop  short 
of  personal  violence  were  her  own  engagement  known  ;  and,  as 
all  know,  her  father  showed  his  'love  '  for  her  after  her  marriage 
by  never  opening  the  letters  she  addressed  to  him.  To  write  as 
Mr.  Moulton-Barrett  has  done  is  to  write  in  bad  faith,  or  with  a 
prejudice  which  blinds  the  eyes  to  the  salient  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. And  there  is  a  point  of  view  in  which  the  conduct  of  his 
father,  as  the  opponent  of  his  sister's  marriage,  maybe  canvassed 
more  severely  than  has  yet  been  hinted  at  in  print.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  go  into  sordid  details  ;  but  if  need  were,  something  could 
and  should  be  said  in  explanation  of  conduct  which  not  even  a 
false  idea  of  filial  piety  should  have  led  Mr.  Moulton-Barrett  to 
defend." 


NOTES. 


A  NEW  monthly  for  the  South  is  to  be  published  shortly,  called  The 
Southern  Magazine.  It  is,  so  the  announcement  runs,  to  include  the  best 
literary  thought  of  the  South  in  fiction,  history-biography,  verse,  and  criti- 
cism. The  place  of  publication  is  to  be  Manassas,  which  suggests  a  hope- 
ful augury  for  the  success  of  this  new  Southern  enterprise,  should  its  pro- 
moters be  as  worthy  wielders  of  the  pen  as  their  fathers  were  of  the  sword 
upon  this  historic  site. 

Thk  Society  of  American  Authors  has  started  a  movement  to  procure 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  for  the  reduction  of  postage  on  authors' 
manuscripts,  to  send  them  as  second-class  instead  of  first-class  mail.  The 
bill  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Many  influential 
Senators   and    Representatives  ao |<  interested  in    the    movement, 

and  it  is  hoped  the  matter  will  be  pressed  to  a  speedv  accomplishment.  If 
Cted,  the  Charge  for  authors'  manuscripts  will  be  placed  00 
an  equalitv  with  all  other  merchandise  using  the  mails.  In  England  manu- 
script goes  at  third  class  rates.  It  costs  only  four  cents  to  send  a  manu- 
script to  England  that  here  would  cost  sixteen  cents.  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  measure  shall  have  the  support  of  ail  those  who  will  be 
benefited  by  t  he  reduct  ion.  All  authors  and  literary  workers  should  com- 
municate  at  once  with   I  iry  of  the  Society  of  American  Authors, 

71  Broadway,  Mew  York,  expressing  approval   and  authorising  the  use  of 
named, 

l.i    i.mmknm    .■•>  dently  has  •  pretty  poor  opinion  of  Kipling  and  the 
deluded  public  who  buy  his  books.    The   following  modest  descripi 
himsell  asted   with   his  rival  occurs  in  his  latest  hook  "Young 

"Presently   there  entered   a  tall  young  man  with  S  long,  thin  fact 
tained  on  each  side  with  enormous  masses  of  black  hair     like  a  slip  ol  the 
young  moon  glimmering  through  s  pine  wood.    At  the  same  mi 

.  Iks  very  antithesis,  s  short,  firmly  built,  clerkly 
with   a  b<  billiard-ball  in  need  of  a shi  brown 

11.  .1  mous  s| 

the  moon  in  the-pine-wood  young 
man,  Ms  out  timent,  our  new  man  o! 

■  ■•her  is  our  young  apostle  of  blood.     Hi 

for  muscle    ami    !■  .1     he    make  onev.      It     | 

Qg  just  nov  Bui  my  in 

■ 

He  would    hasten    it   it    lie    would    cut    his  hair;   but  tl 

never  do. ' " 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


DOES   CLIMATE  DETERMINE    FREEDOM? 

THE  thesis  of  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his  recent  book  on  "The 
Control  of  the  Tropics,"  that  the  white  races  can  not  live 
ami  form  self-governing  communities  in  hot  climates,  is  regarded 
by  the  editor  of  Appieton' s  Popular  Science  Monthly  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  proposition  that  freedom  is  limited  by  climate,  and 
against  this  he  protests,  as  an  assertion  directly  contrary  to  all 
the  generalizations  of  modern  social  science.  Mr.  Kidd,  it  will 
be  remembered,  points  out  that,  altho  the  white  man  can  not 
live  permanently  in  the  tropics,  he  must  control  them  ;  and  hence 
he  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  American  expansionist.  Of  this 
view  the  writer  of  the  editorial  says  : 

"Whether  Mr.  Kidd  recognizes  the  odious  significance  of  his 
captivating  speculation  or  not,  it  is  certainly  a  plea  and  an  apol- 
ogy for  slavery  and  political  despotism  in  the  tropics.  .  .  .  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  must  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  a 
kindred  and  popular  superstition.  Within  the  past  year  much 
has  been  said  about  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  freedom 
and  the  ethnic  incapacity  of  the  Latins  for  that  boon  of  civiliza- 
tion. Even  so  great  a  scholar  as  Guizot  encourages  this  extraor- 
dinary theory.  ...  In  apology  for  his  misinterpretation  of 
social  phenomena  there  can  be  urged  his  ignorance  of  the  law  of 
evolution  and  of  the  hardly  less  important  law  of  the  militant 
origin  of  despotism  and  the  pacific  origin  of  freedom.  No  such 
apology  can,  however,  be  made  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Kidd,  or  of  any 
other  apostle  of  imperialism.  Not  only  have  they  at  command 
all  the  generalizations  of  social  science,  but  all  the  facts  upon 
which  those  generalizations  are  based,  to  prove  that  neither  cli- 
mate nor  race  is  a  limitation  upon  freedom. 

"If  climate  determined  the  character  of  the  political  institutions 
of  a  people,  many  questions  would  be  suggested  at  once  that 
would  be  beyond  solution.  Why,  for  instance,  should  a  certain 
freedom  have  existed  in  Athens,  and  the  most  intolerable  despot- 
ism in  Sparta?  Again,  why  should  there 
be  despotism  in  Russia  and  Germany  as 
well  as  in  Morocco  and  Egypt?  Another 
series  of  questions  equally  perplexing  can 
be  raised.  Why  should  there  be  more 
freedom  in  England  to-day  than  six  hun- 
dred or  even  one  hundred  years  ago? 
The  climate  has  not  changed  in  the  inter- 
val. Why  should  the  institutions  of  Spain 
in  the  thirteenth  century  have  been  more 
liberal  than  in  the  seventeenth?  Why 
was  it  that  the  freedom  that  existed  in 
Germany  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
had  virtually  ceased  to  exist  at  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia?  Here  also  the  climate 
had  not  changed.  .  .  .  The  only  satis- 
factory answer  to  these  questions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  militant  activities 
always  lead  to  despotism,  and  pacific  ac- 
tivities always  to  freedom.  When  people 
get  into  war,  the  central  power  must  ex- 
ercise all  the  authority  over  life  and  prop- 
erty essential  to  success  in  battle 

"  Whether  despotism  exists,  as  Mr.  Kidd 
and  his  followers  assume,  among  all  the 
indigenous  populations  of  the  tropics,  only 

a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject  would  permit  one  to  say.  But 
that  it  must,  as  they  contend,  always  exist  there,  none  of  the  laws 
of  social  evolution  gives  the  slightest  warrant.  Wherever  it  does 
exist,  it  had  the  same  origin  that  it  had  in  England,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  same  forces  of  peace  and  industry  that  operated 
against  it  in  that  country,  it  must  pass  away.  .  .  .  The  degree 
of  heat  or  humidity  or  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics  had 
no  more  to  do  with  this  political  organization  than  the  degree  of 
cold,  or  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  comparative  pov- 
erty of  the  soil  of  some  of  the  Western  States  with  the  similar 
political  organization  of  the  Indians  that  roamed  over  them. 
None  of  these  physical   characteristics  can  prevent  the  play  of 


those  forces  that  drive  people  eventually  to  the  adoption  oi   that 

form  of  social  organization  that  will  best  promote  their  happiness. 
As  the  social  philosophy  of  evolution  shows,  the  social  organiza- 
tion best  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  the  one  where  the  largest  indi- 
vidual freedom  prevails." 

Finally,  the  writer  argues,  the  contention  that  the  white  man 
can  not  live  and  work  permanently  in  the  tropics,  on  which  Mr. 
Kidd's  demonstration  practically  rests,  has  slender  basis  in  fact. 
He  says  : 

"Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  spent  twelve  years  in  the  tropics, 
says  in  a  recent  article  that  the  white  man  can  and  does  work  in 
every  part  of  them.  If  he  does  not  work,  it  is  simply  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  does  not  work  in  Europe  or  the  United  States — 
namely,  because  he  does  not  have  to.  When,  however,  necessity 
lays  its  heavy  hands  on  him,  driving  him  to  earn  his  living  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  he  does  it  in  the  tropical  region  quite  as  well 
as  he  does  in  the  temperate.  That  is  shown  particularly  in 
Queensland.  But  when  natives  can  be  reduced  to  slavery  the 
crime  is  committed  with  slight  compunction,  and  defended  on  the 
same  ground  that  it  was  defended  in  the  South  and  elsewhere. 
.  .  .  The  time  must  come  when  free  institutions  will  be  found  as 
essential  under  the  equator  as  farther  north.  Without  them 
social  evolution  can  not  reach  its  highest  point,  nor  man  attain  to 
his  greatest  happiness,  a  state  that  he  is  always  seeking,  no  mat- 
ter where  he  lives. " 


DREDGINC    FOR  GOLD. 

IN  an  illustrated  article  under  this  title,  A.  W.  Robinson  tells 
how  the  gold-bearing  sands  of  some  far  Western  rivers  are 
brought  to  the  surface  in  great  quantity  by  the  use  of  large 
dredgers,  operated  by  steam  or  electricity.  Says  Mr.  Robinson 
(in  Cassz'er' s  Magazine  for  May)  : 

"Coincident  with  the  decline  of  hydraulic  mining  for  gold  in 
the  great  West  of  the  United  States,  is  the  rise  and  development  of 
a  new  process  for  recovering  the  precious  metal  from  the  alluvial 
bottoms  and  river-beds  which  have  heretofore  been  deemed  inac- 


PLAN  AND  SECTION  OF  A  GOLD   DREDGER. 

cessible.  It  is  the  later  and  more  perfect  process  succeeding  the 
earlier  and  cruder  one,  and  it  makes  available  vast  deposits  of 
gold-bearing  gravel  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hydraulic 
mining. 

"Hydraulic  mining  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
method  of  saving  the  bulk  of  the  gold  where  the  conditions  exist 
for  its  use  ;  but  more  or  less  loss  occurs  in  the  tailings.  Hydrau- 
lic mining  is  the  disintegration  and  washing  down  of  a  bank  of 
auriferous  gravel  by  means  of  a  powerful  jet  of  water,  and  the 
passing  of  the  resultant  water  and  dSbrt's  off  through  a  sluice-box 
containing  riffles  in  which  the  gold  is  caught 

"This  simple  and  attractive  system  soon  began  to  decline  for 
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the  reason  that  the  localities  favored  by  nature  became  gradually 
exhausted  and  worked  out.  Furthermore,  the  vast  volumes  of 
debris,  washed  down  into  the  rivers  and  fruitful  valleys  below, 
became  a  menace  to  agriculture  and  other  occupations,  so  much 
so  that  the  United  States  Government  appointed  the  '  California 
Debris  Commission  '  to  investigate  and  regulate  the  conflicting 
interests.  The  proceedings  of  this  commission,  and  the  record  of 
the  strife  between  the  gold-miners  and  the  land  and  navigation 
interests,  furnish  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  American 
gold-mining,  particularly  in  California 

"The  gradual  erosion  of  the  gold-bearing  banks  by  the  streams 
and  rivers  naturally  causes  a  deposition  of  strata  lower  down, 
containing  more  or  less  gold.  These  alluvial  bottoms,  sedimen- 
tary bars,  and  beds  of  streams  have,  until  recently,  been  consid- 
ered as  beyond  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  method  of  working. 

"They  were  not  capable  of  being  washed  or  sluiced,  because 
they  were  already  at  the  lowest  level.  Various  attempts  to  dig 
the  material  up  and  elevate  it  into  sluices,  from  which  it  could  be 
worked,  were  made ;  but  the  constant  presence  of  water  in  such 
workings,  and  the  great  cost  or  impossibility  of  drainage,  ren- 
dered such  efforts  abortive.  Miners  were  compelled  to  be  content 
with  scratching  the  surface  or  sinking  shallow  pits  until  overcome 
by  the  water,  and  speculating  upon  the  unknown  and  untold 
riches  that  lay  just  beneath  their  feet. 

"The  bottom  of  the  alluvial  deposit,  or  'bed  rock,'  as  it  is 
termed,  is  generally  where  the  richest  pay  is  found,  due  to  the 
natural  gravitation  of  the  gold.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  to  dredging  as  a  method  of  reaching  these 
deep  and  submerged  deposits  effectively 

"It  was  only  necessary  to  combine  a  dredging-machine  and  a 
sluicing  and  washing  apparatus  in  order  to  reach  at  once  these 
precious  deposits.  The  problem  proved,  however,  much  less 
simple  than  it  seemed,  and  many  experiments  were  tried  before 
the  final  type  of  dredge  was  evolved  and  perfected." 

The  suction-dredge,  it  appears,  picks  up  the  sand  and  leaves 
the  gold,  owing  to  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  latter,  and  it 
can  not  work  among  stones  or  boulders.  The  dipper-dredge  dis- 
turbs the  gold-bearing  gravel  too  much,  so  that  much  of  the  gold 
is  lost.  The  "clamshell  "  dredge  is  not  water-tight.  The  type 
now  generally  adopted  is  the  "elevator,"  with  an  endless  moving 
chain  of  buckets — one  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  dredges.  Of  its 
special  construction  when  used  for  gold-dredging,  the  writer  says  : 

"This  machine  consists  of  the  following  elements:  first,  the 
dredging  apparatus  proper,  comprising  the  chain  of  buckets  and 
means  for  driving  them  ;  second,  a  steel  hopper  into  which  the 
material  is  discharged;  third,  a  revolving  screen  in  which  it  is 
washed  and  by  means  of  which  the  coarse  stones  are  rejected  ; 
fourth,  a  sluice-box  for  carrying  off  the  fine  tailings  and  discharg- 
ing them  astern;  and  fifth.,  a  centrifugal  pump  for  furnishing  the 
necessary  water  for  sluicing  and  washing  purposes.  All  these 
details  have  been  successfully  combined  so  as  to  make  a  complete 
machine,  capable  of  dredging  and  treating  3,000  cubic  yards  of 
material  per  day.  The  operations  are  simple  and  continuous,  and 
under  perfect  control. 

"The  vastness  of  the  field  thus  opened  up  is  incalculable. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  good  gravel  deposits,  beyond  the  reach  of 
her  known  methods,  can  now  be  made  available  at  a  low 
working  cost.  One  of  these  dredges  can  do  the  work  of  a  thou- 
sand men  working  in  the  old  way;  and  not  only  that,  it  can  reach 
deptbs  and  clean  up  bedrock  that  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  com 
bined   labor  of  any  number  of  men.     The  work  of  gold  dn 

ready  become  a  perceptible  factor  in  the  world's  production 
01  gold." 


A  New   Receiver  for   Wireless  Telegraphy.— The 

of  electric  Marconi's   system    of    space-telegraphy 

lends  interest  to  a  newly  discovered  detector  of  such  waves,  which 

may  possibly  pr  oberers"  now  used  as  receivers 

in  this  system.     The  device,  which  is  the  invention  of   I  )r.  Xeug- 
ender,  is  thus  d<  n   V'/ir  Electrical  Review:  "Ii  a 

made  in  the  silver  1  a  mirror  so  as  b>  divide 

"  two  parts  insulated  from  one  another,  then,  of 
enl   • .  i    p  nnected  to 

the  terrains  ery.     If  the  gap  in  the  mirror 


ing  is  breathed  upon,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  moisture,  and  some 
current  flows,  which  will  be  detected  by  a  galvanometer  in  the 
circuit.  Under  these  conditions,  if  electric  waves  are  generated 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  galvanometer,  if  its  sensitiveness  is  not 
eat,  goes  back  to  zero,  showing  that  the  impact  of  the  waves 
has  made  the  resistance  of  the  gap  very  great.  Breathed  upon 
again,  the  gap  becomes  conducting,  and  the  galvanometer  again 
shows  a  deflection.  If  a  damp  cloth  is  laid  over  the  gap  so  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  supply  of  moisture,  the  galvanometer  goes 
back  to  zero  only  while  the  waves  are  impinging  upon  the  gap. 
Copper  and  zinc  mirrors  work  as  well  as  silver,  and  other  good 
insulating  materials  may  be  used  instead  of  glass  as  a  base  for 
them.  Instead  of  water  vapor,  ammonia  and  salt  solutions  may 
be  used  with  equal  success.  Mechanical  vibrations,  sound  waves, 
heat,  and  static  electricity  seem  to  hava  no  influence  upon  the 
conductivity,  but  even  small  sparks  have  a  marked  effect.  The 
recuperative  action  is  so  rapid  that,  when  a  telephone  is  put  nto 
the  circuit,  the  note  of  a  rapid  break  on  the  generating  coil  is  re- 
produced." 


CREATION    AND    NATURAL  SELECTION. 

IS  the  Darwinian  theory  of  natural  selection  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator?  A  score  of  years  ago 
Darwinism  was  generally  regarded  as  anti-Christian  ;  today  it  is 
accepted  by  a  large  number  of  thinking  people  who  also  accept 
the  tenets  of  Christianity.  The  belief  in  a  Creator  who  works  in 
and  through  the  law  of  natural  selection  is  gaining  ground.  Is 
it  a  rational  belief?  This  question  is  discussed  by  M.  Sully-Prud- 
honirne,  of  the  French  Academy,  in  an  open  letter  to  Charles 
Richet,  editor  of  the  Revue  Scientifiqne  (April  15).  M.  Richet 
had  maintained  that  the  Darwinian  theory  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  definite  controlling  force  in  nature,  work- 
ing toward  definite  ends.  M.  Sully-Prudhomme  tells  him  that  he 
is  mistaken.  Once  grant  the  Darwinian  premises,  he  says,  and 
the  believer  in  a  Creator  has  no  logical  ground  to  stand  on.  Says 
the  writer,  addressing  M.  Richet: 

"You  assert  that  there  is  in  nature  a  will-power  that  adapts 
forms  to  preconceived  ends,  and  organs  to  their  functions;  in 
general,  that  there  is  an  'effort  toward  life.'  ...  I  see  nothing 
absurd  or  impossible  in  the  idea  that  will  and  intelligence  may 
not  be  confined  in  our  universe  to  that  part  of  the  animal  kingdom 
to  which  man  belongs  or  restricted  to  a  planet  that  seems  de- 
signed, by  its  astronomical  position,  for  no  such  importance. 
But  it  is  for  you  to  show  that  these  two  psychic  functions  do  not 
belong  exclusively  to  terrestrial  brains;  that,  far  from  this,  they 
have  created  these  very  brains,  as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  living 
creatures  on  the  earth.     The  proof  is  incumbent  upon  you." 

Quoting  M.  Richet's  assertion  that  the  organs  of  the  human 
body  seem  to  him  so  wonderfully  adapted  to  their  uses  that  he 
can  not  help  thinking  that  this  adaptation  is  intentional  and  not 
the  result  of  chance,  M.  Sully-Prudhomme  remarks  that  surprise 
at  an  adaptation  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not  occur  by  chance.  He 
adds  : 

"When  the  function  requires  an  extremely  complicated  form, 
adapted  with  extreme  precision,  accidental  utilization  becomes 
unlikely.  In  fact,  an  agreement  of  favorable  chances  in  adapta- 
tion is  the  more  improbable  as  the  form  is  at  once  more  complex 
and  more  definite.  .  .  .  This  is  your  idea  ;  it  agrees  with  all  your 
observations  in  physiology  and  biology.  Hut  you  do  not  seem  to 
recognize  any  case  where  chance  has  been  able  to  form  an  organ- 
ism ;  you  do  not  distinguish  the  case  where  a  given  form  may  be 
fortuitously  useful  from  that  where  it  is  improbable  that  it  should 
•  without  previous  adaptation.  Why  does  this  distinction 
appear  unnecessary  t<>  you?    I  suppose  beca         ill  organic  forms 

are  at  present  comprised  in  the  second  class,  and  that  you  Suppose 
that  there  are  none  in  the  first.  Under  these  circumstances  I  am 
astonished  to  find  that  you  make  an  attempt  to  reconcile  trans- 
form ism  and  the  theory  of  final  causes.  The  Darwinists  think 
that  all  the  organic  forms  of  to  day  proceed  from  primitive  rudi- 
mentary organisms,  very  lew  mi  number,  and  fortuitously  useful, 
whos,  ,ry  structure  seived   as  the  starting-point  for  more 
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complex  organisms  capable  of  more  and  more  extended  and  higher 
ability.  How  can  this  hypothesis,  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  final  causes,  fail  to  seem  inadmissible  to  you?  Because  in  you 
the  scientist  dominates  the  philosopher,  ami  because  science  has 
acquired  such  authority,  has  explained  so  many  facts  in  all  de- 
grees of  life,  that  despite  your  faith  in  finalism  you  can  not  consent 
to  sacrifice  science  entirely  and  irrevocably.  You  have  therefore 
annexed  it  as  an  auxiliary,  even  regarding  it  as  a  very  valuable 
aid.  " 

M.  Richet's  view  that  evolution  and  creation  are  reconcilable  is 
stated  in  the  following  passage,  quoted  from  his  last  article  by 
M.  Sully-Prudhomme  : 

"This  law  that  life  is  the  end  toward  which  nature  strives  ac- 
cords admirably  with  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection.  In 
place  of  asserting  the  active  intervention  of  a  supreme  Power  who 
gives  to  beings  excellent  forms  and  delicate  functions  to  enable 
them  to  live,  is  it  not  more  rational  to  ascribe  to  the  law  of  selec- 
tion, with  survival  of  the  fittest,  all  that  could  have  been  done  by 
Providence?  In  this  case  Providence  is  no  longer  a  divinity  more 
or  less  similar  to  a  powerful  monarch;  it  is  a  general  law,  pro- 
ductive and  simple,  resulting  in  the  perfection  of  organisms  and 
functions.  The  struggle  for  life  produces  all  that  a  wise  Creator 
could  do.  Who  knows,  even,  whether  a  Creator  may  not  have  done 
His  work  by  this  mechanism?  It  transforms,  rectifies,  atrophies, 
develops.  Finally,  it  turns  out  more  and  more  perfect  beings, 
better  and  better  adapted  to  life.  This  the  adaptation  of  their 
organs  to  their  functions  becomes  very  easy  to  understand.  The 
living  substance  disseminated  over  the  earth's  surface  takes  dif- 
ferent forms,  being  ever  born  anew.  And  this  transformation  is 
a  tendency  to  progress  toward  life. 

"Consequently  we  are  forced  to  maintain  this  double  proposi- 
tion :  first,  that  things  tend  to  live,  and  second,  that  they  are 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  living,  and  well  organized.  Badly 
organized  beings  could  not  exist,  for  they  would  at  once  disap- 
pear. " 

M.  Sully-Prudhomme  comments  thus  on  these  paragraphs: 

"The  gist  of  this  quotation  is  that  life  was  preconceived  and 
willed  by  an  unknown  principle,  x,  a.  factor  of  metaphysical  order, 
.  .  .  which  made  an  effort  to  attain  an  end,  namely,  the  organi- 
zation of  life.  This  task  was  confided  to  other  factors,  which  are 
definable  ;  namely,  the  agents  made  known  to  us  by  Darwin — 
selection,  heredity,  etc 

"Thus  you  think,  by  a  happy  alliance  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
with  that  of  final  causes,  you  have  removed  x  from  the  fictions  of 
anthropomorphism,  from  the  mystic  tendency  that  leads  the 
human  mind  to  make  of  it  a  personal  providence,  resembling  a 
king.  I  fear  that  you  have  undertaken  an  impossible  task,  and 
that  your  alliance  between  Darwinism  and  the  finalist  doctrine 
will  prove  invincibly  repugnant  to  the  former  without  aiding  your 
designs. 

"In  fact,  the  factor  x  implies  prevision  and  will,  two  things 
incompatible  with  the  principle  of  Darwinism.  .  .  .  The  addition 
of  Darwinism  to  the  theory  of  final  causes  nullifies  it  without 
preserving  the  character  of  its  anthropomorphic  parasite 

"You  may  reassure  your  scientific  conscience,  however,  by  the 
thought  that  the  theory  of  final  causes  does  not  necessarily  imply 
an  anthropomorphic  concept.  Doubtless  our  consciousness,  which 
is  essentially  individual,  does  not  allow  us  to  think  of  intelligence, 
will,  mind  in  general,  except  under  the  individual  form,  but  it 
does  not  infallibly  follow  that  it  can  not  exist  in  the  universe  in 
any  other  form.  In  my  opinion  we  indulge  in  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation when  we  discuss  the  question  of  personality  or  imperso- 
nality in  nature. " 

The  Darwinists,  M.  Sully-Prudhomme  remarks,  evidently  do 
not  need  M.  Richet's  aid,  however  much  he  may  invoke  theirs. 
They  are  perfectly  confident  that  their  theory  can  explain  the 
origin  of  life  without  aid  from  outside.     Says  he  : 

"They  repel  your  offer  of  conciliation,  for  they  feel  that  your 
teachings  and  theirs  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  arguments  against  the  former.  .  .  .  They  even  contest  the 
perfection  that  you  accord  to  the  works  of  nature.  'If  an  opti- 
cian,' said  Helmholtz,  'should  make  me  an  instrument  so  imper- 
fect as  th^  human  eye,  I  should  refuse  to  accept  it. '  .  .  .  Dar- 
winism can  easily  explain  imperfection  in  such  a  complex  organ 


as  the  eye,  and  as  you  admit  that  it  is  an  operative  cause,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  admire  with  reserve  the  adaptation  of  the  eye 

to  vision.  " 

But  there  is  a  final  and  insuperable  objection,  says  the  writer, 
to  the  creation  theory  from  the  Darwinian  standpoint.  Briefly, 
an  organism  is  a  system  of  relations  among  material  elements. 
If  there  be  a  creative  mind  in  nature  it  must  tako  its  material 
from  these  elements  as  they  exist.  The  relationships  that  consti- 
tute the  future  organism,  however,  do  not  yet  exist,  except  as  an 
idea  in  the  creative  mind,  which  must  represent  to  itself,  among 
all  possible  relations  of  motion  and  position  of  the  material  ele- 
ments of  the  universe,  those  that  constitute  the  future  organism. 
This  representation  either  is  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  is  subject 
to  determinism,  or  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case,  is  not  psychic 
determinism  as  improbable  as  physico-chemical  or  purely  me- 
chanical determinism  ?  On  the  other  hypothesis  the  representa- 
tion is  arbitrary  and  so  not  an  object  of  science.  So,  conclude 
the  Darwinians,  in  either  horn  of  the  dilemma,  the  hypothesis  of 
final  causes  is  inadmissible.  —  Translatiotima.de  J  or  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


THE   LAUGHTER  CURE. 

THAT  laughter  is  popularly  believed  to  be  beneficial  is  evi- 
denced by  the  old  proverb,  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat. "  But 
merriment  may  cure  many  other  things  besides  leanness,  so  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  D'Aiutolo,  an  Italian  physician,  who  has  just  seri- 
ously discussed  the  action  of  laughter  as  an  expectorant,  in  a 
paper  before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Bologna.  The 
general  subject  is  reviewed  in  a  brief  notice  in  The  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  as  follows  : 

"  Therapeutic  effects  of  different  kinds  have  been  attributed  to 
laughter  by  the  gravest  medical  writers  from  Hippocrates  down- 
ward. The  Father  of  Medicine  laid  special  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  merriment  at  meals.  The  old  physicians  recommended 
laughter  as  a  powerful  means  of  'desopilating  '  the  spleen.  Fons- 
sagrives  said  that  mirth  is  the  most  powerful  lever  of  health. 
Tissot  professes  to  have  cured  scrofulous  children  by  tickling  and 
making  them  laugh.  Dumont  de  Monteaux  relates  the  strange 
case  of  a  gentleman  who  got  rid  of  an  intermittent  fever  after 
witnessing  a  performance  of  'Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,'  at  which  he 
had  laughed  consumedly.  Other  learned  doctors  state  that  ne- 
phritic colic,  scurvy,  pleurisy,  and  other  affections  are  favorably 
influenced  by  laughter." 

Of  Dr.  D'Aiutolo's  special  treatment  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  He  used  this  treatment  in  five  cases  of  bronchitis  and  other 
affections  in  which  there  was  'a  morbid  product  in  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  alveoli.'  A  good  laugh  by  shaking  the  chest  helps  the 
expulsion  of  the  secretion  and  'produces  a  state  of  physical  and 
moral  well-being. '  Dr.  D'Aiutolo  admits  that  there  may  some- 
times be  a  difficulty  in  applying  the  treatment.  Susceptibility 
varies  according  to  age,  temperament,  education,  and  social  posi- 
tion. The  practitioner  has  to  bear  all  these  different  conditions 
in  mind  in  selecting  the  kind  of  joke  suited  to  the  case  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  As  to  sex,  women  are  generally  said  to  be  defi- 
cient in  a  sense  of  humor,  but  they  do  not  themselves  think  so — 
that,  as  Ancient  Pistol  says, 'is  the  humor  of  it. '  .  .  .  Then  there 
is  the  matter  of  race.  The  Latin  races  like  a  larger  dose  of  the 
gros  esprit  Gaulois  in  their  jokes  than  our  less  primitive  or  less 
frankly  human  taste  can  tolerate.  On  the  other  hand,  hyper- 
boreans otherwise  blameless  are  often  the  subjects  of  an  idiosyn- 
crasy which  renders  them  virtually  'immune'  against  the  most 
merry-conceited  jests.  ...  If  the  treatment  becomes  popular  it 
may  lead  to  the  development  of  a  new  specialty,  for  which  we 
venture  to  propose  the  name  of  'gelototherapy. '  A  properly 
trained  gelototherapeutist  would  see  at  a  glance  the  indications 
of  a  particular  case,  and  would  never,  for  instance,  administer  a 
full-flavored  'Limerick'  to  an  archbishop  or  a  jibe  at  female 
frailty  to  a  new  woman.  He  would  also  be  careful  in  adjusting 
the  dose,  and  would  frequently  have,  like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
to  avoid  'being  as  funny  as  he  could. '     The  laughter  treatment, 
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we  arc  told  by  Dr.  D'Aiutolo,  is  contraindicated  in  cases  of  pleu- 

heart  disease,  and  peritonitis,  and  also  m  the  case  of  neuro- 
ne children.  We  would  add  that  it  would  be  well  to  use  it  with 
caution  in  the  case  of  elderly  gentlemen  afflicted  with  gout  and 
strong-minded  ladies  with  a  mission." 


WHENCE   COMES   ATMOSPHERIC  ELEC- 
TRICITY? 

F()R  an  incurable  disease  there  are  always  hosts  of  "sure 
cures."  For  an  unexplained  phenomenon,  great  numbers 
explanations "  are  always  on  hand.  In  The  United  States 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  gives  us  a  long 
and  interesting  catalog  of  the  different  causes  assigned  by  various 
investigators  for  the  origin  of  the  electricity  of  the  air  ;  yet  at  the 
end  the  one  thing  of  which  he  can  assure  us  is  that  none  of  their 
explanations  is  satisfactory.  That  there  is  plenty  of  electricity  in 
the  air— especially  during  a  thunder-storm — all  of  us  can  testify. 
Whence  does  it  arise  ?     Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions  : 

"  Volta  and  De  Saussure  suggested  the  evaporation  of  the  natu- 
ral waters  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  all  of  which  are  more  or 
less  impure,  but  Pouillet  showed  that  electricity  could  not  come 
from  the  evaporation  of  pure  water,  but  might  come  from  salt 
water  and  also  from  the  evaporating  surfaces  and  chemical 
changes  incident  to  vegetation.  De  la  Rive  showed  that  vegeta- 
tion was  entirely  insufficient,  and  Re:ss  showed  that  evaporation 
t  water  does  not  of  itself  produce  electricity  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  showed  that  the  friction  of  drops  of  water  against  the 
si  les  of  a  platinum  vessel  would  produce  a  small  amount. 

"The  hypothesis  that  our  electricity  comes  from  the  action  of 
the  sun  in  heating  the  atmosphere,  as  also  that  it  is  produced  by 
the  friction  of  warm  air  against  cold  air,  have  both  been  exam- 
ined, but  experiment  has  never  been  able  to  demonstrate  the 
slightest  trace  of  thermoelectricity  in  gases  and  vapors. 

"Schoenbein  considered  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  might  act 
electro-chemically  upon  the  molecules  of  water  of  which  the  clouds 
are  composed  ;  but  this  again  has  received  no  experimental  con- 
firmation, and  could  hardly  account  for  the  electricity  that  we  find 
in  the  clearest  dry  air.  E.  Hecquerel  suggests  the  decomposition 
of  organic  matters;  but  this  also  is  not  considered  sufficient. 
It  is  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  evaporation  of  terrestrial 
waters  may  carry  the  negative  electricity  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  upward  into  the  atmosphere;  but  this  does  not  explain 
the  origin  of  that  electrified  state  at  the  surface,  nor  the  fact  that 
the  atmosphere  remains  positive  while  the  earth  remains  negative. 

"De  la  Rive  considered  that  the  continual  chemical  action 
taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  globe  explains  the  origin  of  ter- 
restrial electricity,  and  that,  as  beneath  the  ocean  this  action  is 
due  to  infiltration  of  sea-water,  therefore  the  ocean  is  charged 
with  positive  electricity,  but  the  solid  continents  with  negative. 
Especially  in  the  equatorial  regions  would  the  atmosphere  n 
from  the  sea  those  positively  electrified  vapors  which,  after  over 
Bowing  into  the  two  hemispheres,  would  descend  in  the  polar 
regions  and  produce  auroras,  Lightning, etc.  But  this  fascinating 
and  comprehensive  theory  seems  to  be  not  at  all  in  harmony  with 
the  recent  careful  observations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  electrical 
distribution  in  latitude  and  over  oceans  and  continents.  It  is 
illy  acknowledged  that  a  great  amount  of  electrified  vapor 
and  d  r.ed  up  in  every  volcanic  eruption;    but  altho  the 

quantity  is  enormous,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  condi- 
•  f  the  whole  atmosphere,  altho  we  may  thereby  explain  some 

of  th<  trifled  condition.    This  volcani< 

electricity  apparently  originates  in  a  variety  of  ways,  especially 
from  friction. 

"Tl  I  body  when  in  motion  gives  rise  by 

induction   to  an  electric  current   flowing  through   a  neighboring 
hag  led    Rowland  and  S.   I'.  Thompson   to  calculate  the 
elect:  such  as  the  wind  blowing  over  the 

■  magnetic 
'  >•■!  hood.     But  here  again 
the  e  •  .ill." 

'.il.   each    fated    to   t> 

soon:  Thus  it  h  [ght  acting 


..f  the  earths  atmosphere  may  alter  its  electric  state  with 
I  to  the  other  half;  that  in  thunder-storms  electricity  may 
be  generated  by  the  friction  of  the  ice  crystals  in  the  upper  c!ouds 
or  by  the  falling  of  water-drops  through  the  higher  strata  of  air ; 
that  there  may  be  a  solar  origin  for  atmospheric  electricity  ;  that 
it  may  be  due  to  strains  in  the  earth's  crust.      Finally  ; 

"Lord  Kelvin,  without  touching  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  electrified  state,  shows  that  observed  phenomena  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  simply  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  at- 
ere  can  be  treated  as  the  dielectric  of  a  condenser  (like  the 
1  let  ween  the  two  sheets  of  tinfoil  in  a  Leyden  jar)  ;  the 
lower  or  earth's  surface  is  negative,  and  the  upper  layer  of  the 
atmosphere  is  positively  electrified. 

"  But  without  pursuing  further  the  maze  of  hypotheses  as  to  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  electrified  state  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
conclude  that  this  problem  is  too  difficult  for  immediate  solution  ; 
it  is  one  of  many  that  a  following  generation  of  physicists  will 
undoubtedly  cope  with  successfully. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  simpler  question  of  the  meteorological  phe- 
nomena that  are  evidently  associated  with  atmospheric  electric- 
ity, we  shall  find  that  the  best  physicists  are  not  yet  wholly  clear 
as  to  the  method  of  formation  of  lightning  and  auroral  discharges, 
the  phosphorescent  glow  of  the  clouds,  ball  lightning,  and  other 
everyday  phenomena.  Is  a  cloud  to  be  considered  as  one  big 
conductor,  or  does  it  insulate  and  separate  the  electrified  masses 
on  either  side  of  it?  Are  the  great  displays  to  be  seen  on  the 
summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  due  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mosphere or  to  something  going  on  in  the  earth  beneath?  Are 
large  drops  really  made  up  by  the  agglomeration  of  small  cloud 
particles,  or  are  both  the  drops  and  electricity  formed  simultane- 
ously by  the  sudden  dissipation  of  unstable  molecular  equilibrium 
that  exists  in  supersaturated  cloudy  air?  .  .  .  These  and  other 
questions  crowd  upon  our  thoughts;  but  satisfactory  replies  can 
only  be  given  after  physicists  have  invented  appropriate  methods 
of  investigation.  Meteorological  observers  may  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  by  collecting  both  general  data  and  spe- 
cial observations  of  exceptional  phenomena,  but  the  discussion  of 
the  data  and  the  definitive  decision  by  means  of  experimentation 
as  to  the  merits  of  conflicting  hypothetical  explanations  must  be 
left  to  the  leading  physicists  of  the  world." 


Most  Intense  Heat  Yet  Obtained.— The  heat  of  the 
electric  furnace,  which  is  due  simply  to  an  electric  arc  enclosed  in 
a  closed  crucible  of  incombustible  material,  is  the  greatest  that 
can  be  obtained  artificially.  When  this  was  run  up  to  about  6,300° 
Fahrenheit  by  Professor  Moissonitwas  thought  that  the  limit  had 
nearly  been  reached  ;  but  Professor  Tucker,  of  Columbia  Univers- 
ity, has  "beaten  "  the  French  professor  by  several  hundred  degrees, 
we  are  told  by  Electricity  (April  26).  An  interesting  result  is 
that  whereas  the  artificial  diamonds  that  could  be  made  in  Mois- 
son's  furnace — perhaps  its  most  interesting  products — were  ex- 
ceedingly small,  much  larger  stones  have  been  produced  in  the 
improved  Tucker  furnace.  Says  Electricity:  "Some  tim< 
1'rofessor  Moisson,  by  means  of  a  specially  devised  electric- 
furnace,  succeeded  in  making  artificial  diamonds,  t!  - 
however,  not  measuring  much  over  forty  thousandths  of  an  inch 
111  diameter.  The  heat  then  generated,  the  most  intense  ever 
produced   up  to  that  time,  was  about  6,300    Fahrenheit,  wh< 

if  reports  are  to  be  credited,  Professor  Tucker  succeeded  recently 

in  obtaining  a  heat  of  between  6,  500  and  6, 700  .  The  principal 
aim  of  the  experiment  was  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of 
the  extreme  heat  obtainable  from  an  electric  arc,  and  with  this 
•  in  view  a  special  furnace  was  devised  which  is  said  to  be 
an  improvement  over  that  made  use  of  by  Professor  Moisson. 
Artificial  diamonds  were  made  by  Professor  Tucker  in  much  the 
'-.mie  manner  as  those  made  by  Professor  Moisson  before  a  New 
York  audience  some  three  years  ago,  namely.  b\  placing  cast-iron 

chips  in  a  plumbago  crucible  and  covering  them  with  carbon.    The 

whole  was  then  subjected  to  the  full  heat  ol  the  furnace,  after 
which  the  crucible  and  its  contents  wee  withdrawn  and  plunged 
into  icv  water,  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  molten  iron  furnish- 
ing thi  try  pressure  for  crystallizing  the  carbon.  The  ex- 
tent   is  said   t<>  have  been  very  successful    m  that  a  diamond 

■lian  any  so  far  made  v  as  produced.    Aside  from  tins  fact, 
the  experiment  was  interesting  as  showing  the  enormous  heat 

which  may  be  produced  by  the  electric  furnace,  probably  the  most 
inter,  tined,  and   which   should   ultimately  be   the   means 

of  production  of  certain  substances,  such,  for 

alcium    carbide,    now    in    demand   for  commercial 
purpo  ■ 
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CANDIDATES    FOR   THE    PAPACY. 

T^^PE   LEO   XIII.  is  at  an  age  when  death  must  be  reckoned 
•l        among  daily  probabilities,  and,  altho  he  shows  remarkable 
vitality,  rumor  will  have  it  that  he  has  not  attended  to  his  official 
duties  for  some  time.     The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  says : 

'As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cardinal  Rampolla  rules.  There  is  an 
interregnum.  The  Pope  is  too  weak  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs, 
and  passes  most  of  the  time  in  slumber.  All  news  to  the  contrary 
is  inspired  from  the  Vatican.  The  cardinals  describe  the  Pope's 
condition  as  much  better  than  it  is,  for  they  are  preparing  for  the 
conclave  and  wish  to  prevent  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  powers." 

The  Journal  des  Debuts,  Paris,  publishes  a  review  of  the 
fla/>abili  likely  to  contest  for  the  highest  honor  the  church  can 
confer.      We  take  from  it  the  following  : 

The  name  most  frequently  mentioned  is  that  of  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla, the  private  secretary  of  Leo  XIII.  He  is  a  man  of  in- 
domitable will  power,  and  has  worked  his  way  up  under  great 
difficulties.  He  is  not  popular  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  American  and  French  cardinals  will  support 
him  as  the  representative  of  democratic  politics,  or  else  join  hands 
with  him  in  electing  a  desirable  candidate.  Next  comes  Cardinal 
Parocchi.  He  is  very  learned  and  bright,  but  thought  to  be  very 
unstable.  His  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  live  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  This  may  influence  the  electorate  against  him,  but  he  has 
much  influence,  nevertheless.  Cardinal  Oreglio  di  Santo  Stefano 
is  a  dangerous  rival  of  Cardinal  Rampolla.  He  is  very  versatile, 
speaks  French,  German,  English,  and  Spanish,  besides  his  native 
Italian.  He  has  more  friends  than  any  other  candidate.  The 
House  of  Savoy  is  for  him,  at  least  outwardly,  and  yet  the  Jesuits 
support  him.  He  will  probably  be  the  strongest  candidate  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  supported  by  Cardinal  Ledochowski.  Cardinal 
Swampa  is  credited  with  a  wish  to  heal  the  breach  between  church 
and  state  in  Rome.  Besides,  he  lives  away  from  Rome,  which 
rather  strengthens  his  chances.  He  may  be  supported  by  Ram- 
polla to  prevent  the  election  of  Cardinal  Gotti,  another  Triple- 
Alliance  candidate. 

The  election  of  a  non-Italian  Pope  is  improbable,  as  the  history 
of  the  papacy  shows  ;  but  there  is  a  strong  English  candidate  in 
the  field.     The  Matin,  Paris,  says: 

"Cardinal  Vaughan  has  many  chances.  The  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many supports  him.  More  than  a  third  of  the  Italian  and  three 
French  cardinais  are  said  to  support  him,  and  many  others  may 
ba  induced  to  do  so  by  the  consideration  that  Cardinal  Vaughan 
is  not  unlikely  to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches." 

Cardinal  Parocchi,  at  any  rate,  has  made  known  his  platform. 
According  to  the  I landelsblad,  Amsterdam,  he  expressed  himself, 
in  the  main,  as  follows: 

The  quarrel  between  church  and  state  can  only  be  ended  if 
Italy  i?  transformed  into  a  union  of  small  republics,  in  which  an 
independent  state  ruled  by  the  Pope  is  included.  The  territory 
given  to  the  Pope  need  not  be  larger  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  him  a  secular  prince.  The  future  belongs  to  nationali- 
ties rather  than  to  empires,  hence  a  European  union  is  impossi- 
ble. What  is  needed  in  future  is  an  energetic  Pope,  who  will  act 
with  decision  for  the  good  of  the  church  when  the  map  of  the 
world  undergoes  changes. 

The  ,\ 'at 'ion,  Berlin,  points  out  that  the  election  of  a  pope  has 
to-day  much  less  importance  than  formerly.     It  says  : 

'•  Formerly  it  was  a  trial  of  strength  between  rival  secular 
powers  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  the  election  was  often  a  farce,  in 
view  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear.  Since  the  Pope  is  a  'pris- 
oner, '  his  election  is  as  free  from  outside  influences  as  it  could 
be  made.  The 'sacrilegious  '  Italian  Government  has  every  cause 
to  favor  a  fair  election,  especially  as  the  person  of  the  Pope  is  not 
of  as  great  importance  as  formerly.     What  is  wanted  in  the  inter- 


ests of  peace  is  a  pope  whose  cool  intelligence  is  stronger  than 
his  political  and  religious  passions,  a  pope  who  is  able  to  gage  the 
power  of  modern  influences,  and  avoid  conflict,  one  who  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  his  own  against  fanatics.  But  the  force  of  even 
the  most  fanatical  pope  would  soon  be  spent  to-day,  tho  he  might 
create  a  certain  amount  of  disorder." — Translations  matte  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SUNDAY    NEWSPAPERS   IN    ENGLAND. 

T3  ELIGIOUS  circles  in  England  are  protesting  loudly  against 
-*-  *■  the  action  of  two  London  newspapers,  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph and  The  Daily  Mail ,  in  issuing  .Sunday  editions,  after  the 
American  fashion.  The  opposition  has  voiced  itself  in  the  relig- 
ious press  and  in  speeches  from  such  religious  leaders  as  1  Ms. 
John  Clifford,  Munro  Gibson,  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  others 
equally  prominent.  The  Free  Church  Council  has  been  taking 
action  in  the  matter,  and  resolutions  have  been  passed,  pointing 
out  that  "ultimately  the  Sunday  newspaper  will  create  a  revolu- 
tion in  industrial  life  by  adding  another  week-day  to  the  week," 
and  all  are  advised  to  refuse  to  support  these  papers  either  by 
advertisement  or  purchase.  A  list  of  news-agents  who  refuse  to 
sell  Sunday  papers  has  been  compiled  and  published  and  distrib- 
uted among  church-members  and  others,  the  object  being  to  boy- 
cott all  Sunday-paper  dealers.  In  Bristol,  England,  a  league  has 
been  formed  the  members  of  which  pledge  themselves  not  to  buy, 
read,  or  advertise  in,  on  any  day,  any  newspaper  of  which  an 
edition  is  issued  on  Sundays.  An  appeal  of  Parliament  for  a 
prohibitory  law  is  also  in  contemplation. 

The  Methodist  Times,  of  London,  says  that  "the  publication 
of  a  Sunday  edition  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  one  of  the  most 
formal,  public,  and  definite  modes  of  discrediting  the  day  of  rest 
that  can  be  imagined." 

Religious  newspapers  in  this  country  naturally  sympathize  with 
their  English  contemporaries  in  their  protests  against  what  they 
unite  in  denouncing  here  as  a  great  evil.  Thus  The  Evangelical 
Messenger  (Evangelical  Association,  Cleveland),  noting  the  agi- 
tation in  England,  takes  occasion  to  say  of  the  Sunday  paper  : 

"For  one  thing,  it  is  the  open  champion  of  a  secular  Sunday, 
not  only  by  its  own  conduct,  but  by  its  editorial  championship. 
It  publishes  specious  arguments  to  justify  its  own  appearance  on 
that  day.  What  is  a  good  argument  for  the  Sunday  newspaper, 
is  good  for  other  forms  of  Sabbath  desecration.  By  both  of  these 
means  it  familiarizes  the  public  mind  with  the  idea  of  turning  the 
sacred  day  into  at  best  a  holiday,  instead  of  a  holy  day,  and  as 
nearly  like  other  days  as  possible. 

"Then  it  keeps  church-goers  from  the  house  of  God,  and  from 
reading  good  books  or  papers  on  Sunday.  It  supplants  public 
worship  in  too  many  instances.  There  are  many  men  and  women 
who  find  the  prurient  novel  and  fetid  scandal  which  fills  the  col- 
umns of  the  leading  Sunday  journals  much  more  to  their  liking 
than  the  pure,  sweet  word  of  God,  with  its  rebuke  of  sin  and  its 
moral  tonic.  From  every  standpoint  the  Sunday  newspaper  is 
bad,  and  should  certainly  not  gain  aid  and  comfort  from  the 
patronage  of  Christians." 

The  Commonwealth  (Baptist,  Philadelphia)  refers  to  the  pro- 
posed boycott  of  the  Sunday  papers  by  English  church  people, 
and  says  in  this  connection  : 

"How  far  this  will  succeed  in  limiting  the  evil,  it  is  hard  to  tell, 
but  this  may  be  said,  the  sentiment  of  religious  people  in  the 
British  Isles  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  sensational  features  of  the  American  Sunday 
press  will  lie  reproduced  across  the  ocean,  for  there  is  a  repug- 
nance in  the  conservative  mind  of  the  people  to  them,  but  they 
will  in  time  exert  an  injurious  influence  on  the  religious  habits 
and  tone  of  the  community.  It  thus  becomes  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  preserve  the  reverent  and  spiritual  life,  and  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  the  world  upon  the  church.  But  new  difficulties 
and  dangers  do  not  imply  that  Christianity  will  suffer  defeat; 
they  rather  call  for  a  more  pronounced  and  aggressive  attitude 
toward  everything  that  opposesand  hinders  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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THE    FACTS   AS  TO    BIBLICAL   CRITICISM. 

APROPOS  of  the  discussion  of  biblical  criticism  brought  about 
.  Idress  recently  delivered  by  Rev.  S.  P.  Cadman, 
D.D.,  before  a  Methodist  Preachers'  Meeting  in  New  York  City 
(seel.  April  -  .  Zton's  Herald  (Methodist  Epis- 

copal, Boston)  itself  very  strongly  under  the  heading, 

"Give  the  Church  the  Pacts."     It  says  at  the  outset : 

"The  assured  results  of  biblical  criticism  should  be  given 
frankly  to  the  church.  The  people  can  always  be  trusted  with 
the  truth,  and  if  they  are,  they  will  confide  in  and  heed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Christian  preacher  and  teacher.  To  keep  the  people 
ait  of  any  truth,  as  if  it  were  forbidden  or  injurious  for  them 
to  know  it,  has  been  the  greatest  mistake  of  Protestantism  as  well 
as  of  Romanism.  There  is  nothing  lawful  or  helpful  for  the 
Christian  scholar  to  know  which  does  not  belong  as  well  to  the 
humblest  member  of  the  church.  That  any  phase  of  truth  con- 
nected with,  related  to,  or  involved  in,  the  study  of  the  Bible  is 
harmful  to  any  person,  is  a  Popish  error  and  assumption.  Every 
truth  of  the  Bible  belongs  to  every  student  of  the  Bible.  A  faith 
which  is  virile,  aggressive,  and  conquering  can  not  be  implanted 
by  accepting  certain  traditional  notions  about  the  Bible,  but  only 
by  knowing  intelligently  and  comprehensively  the  book  itself. 
For  these  reasons  we  plead  anew  that  our  Christian  teachers  give 
the  people  the  results  of  biblical  study  in  this  critical  age." 

The  Herald  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  churches  generally 
should  be  relieved  of  "  morbid  fear  "  of  what  is  termed  "higher 
criticism."  Indiscriminate  and  sweeping  attacks,  it  is  said,  upon 
the  higher  critics  by  a  class  of  religious  journalists  and  some 
overzealous  and  unintelligent  defenders  of  the  Bible  are  doing 
great  harm  to  Christianity.  They  bring  the  denominations  for 
which  they  assume  to  speak  into  disrepute  among  thoughtful  and 
learned   men   and  "sow  the  seeds  of  misapprehension  and  mis- 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  in  a  recently  published  volume 
entitled  "The  Old  Testament  from  the  Modern  Point  of  View," 
is  another  exponent  of  this  new  tendency  toward  reconciliation 
between  the  churches  and  the  "higher  criticism."  It  is  best  for 
every  age,  Dr.  Batten  says,  to  see  with  its  own  eyes.  "This  age 
is  not  wont  to  look  at  things  from  the  standpoint  of  an  established 
theory,  but  from  that  of  a  determination  to  get  at  the  actual 
facts."  While  Dr.  Batten  accepts  this  attitude  in  regard  to  bibli- 
cal criticism,  he  writes  : 

"There  are  some  aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  which  must  ap- 
pear essentially  the  same  to  every  devout  Christian  student,  no 
matter  to  what  period  he  belongs.  In  the  fourth  Christian  cen- 
tury, for  example,  the  fundamental  belief  of  the  church  was  thus 
expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed:  'Who  spake  by  the  prophets. ' 
Those  words  state  clearly  and  admirably  the  faith  of  the  present 
age  as  well,  and  of  every  age  intervening.  .  .  .  The  doctrine 
which  is  supposed  to  be  most  seriously  and  harmfully  affected  by 
the  results  of  criticism  is  inspiration.  As  a  theory,  it  is  true,  in- 
spiration is  looked  at  differently  to-day  from  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past;  but  there  is  more  than  compensating  gain  in  that  the 
emphasis  is  now  laid  upon  the  fact  of  inspiration." 

:i   I  >r.   Batten  says  : 

"  However  great  freedom   the  writer  may  feel   in   the  investiga- 
!'   the  critical  questions  which   are   found   in   the  Old  'I 

t   most  emphatically   that   he   discovers 
•  (dies  at  variance  with  the  Christian 

Dr.   Batten's  put;  set  the  idea  that  the  "higher 

In  the  begin- 

of   his  book  the  writer  tells  US  that,  in  spite  of  its  >-cciningly 
the  highei  •  I  is  purely  literary  in  its  ehar- 

stttal 

■  of  modern  criticism  is 

natural.     I  »r.  Batten 


"  If  a  conviction  could  be  had  on  this  count,  it  would  be  a  grave 

matter;  but  a  conviction  has  not  yet  been  secured,  and  never  can 

or  criticism  does  not  attempt  such  a  disastrous  result,  and 

would  fail  if  it  did.     The  criticism  which  has  laid  its  hands  upon 

the  supernatural  is  not  the  literary  or  higher,  but  the  scientific." 


RECENT   VICTORIES    AND    DEFEATS    OF    THE 
ROMAN    CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 

IX  his  recent  work  entitled  "II  Papa  Futuro, "  Giovanni  Berthe- 
lot  considers  the  characters  of  the  probable  candidates  fot 
papal  honor  and  their  chances  of  success.  The  Chronik  der 
Christ licher  Welt  (Leipsic),  a  Protestant  paper,  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  impartiality  in  the  record  of  church  events,  reviews  the 
book  at  length  and  canvasses  the  situation  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  finds  herself  at  the  present  day.  Berthelot.  in 
the  reviewer's  opinion,  conclusively  shows  that  the  non-Italian 
cardinals  are  interested  in  keeping  the  question  open  concerning 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Berthelot  furnishes  no  key  to 
the  future  solution  of  this  question  ;  but  he  aims  to  show  that  the 
church  has  already  practically  overcome  the  crises  of  September 
20,  1870.  In  two  countries  at  least,  says  the  reviewer,  this  con- 
clusion will  be  accepted,  and  these  are  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Germany  and  England.  The  writer  in  the  Chronik  der  Christ- 
licher  continues  in  substance  as  follows  : 

With  bitter  words  of  lamentation,  the  veteran  protagonist  of 
German  Protestantism,  Professor  Beyschlag,  of  Halle,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  complained  of  the  increase  of  Roman 
Catholic  power  in  Germany.  In  three  directions  this  advance  is 
noticeable — namely,  fust,  in  the  prominence  which  the  church  has 
managed  to  secure  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation  ;  secondly,  in 
the  recognition  and  encouragement  which  Protestants,  especially  in 
official  circles,  accord  to  the  church  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  influence 
which  the  Pope  has  been  able  to  exercise  over  the  German  Catho- 
lics. The  motion  to  recall  the  Jesuits  has  been  adopted  by  the 
German  Parliament;  the  Prussian  embassy  at  the  court  of  the 
Vatican,  notwithstanding  the  Canisius  bull  and  in  spite  of  the 
offensive  attitude  assumed  by  the  Curia  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Catholics  in  the  Orient,  has  not  been  abolished  ; 
in  order  to  please  the  ultramontane  center,  the  Government  de- 
cides to  withhold  the  little  sum  of  money  ordinarily  voted  to  the 
Old  Catholics  ;  and  in  a  dozen  different  ways  the  Catholics  have 
shown  in  recent  months  how  great  their  power  is  in  the  land  of 
Luther. 

Even  more  victorious  than  in  public  affairs  has  been  the  papacy 
in  its  complete  victory  over  all  efforts  at  independent  thought  or 
action  on  the  part  of  German  Catholics,  entirely  crushing  that 
ideal  or  Reform  Catholicism  of  which  such  men  as  Schel),  of 
Wiirzburg,  and  Knbpller,  of  Munich,  were  dreaming.  The  com- 
plete supremacy  of  that  type  of  thought  known  so  Ultramonta- 
nism  and  Jesuitism  has  been  in  evidence  throughout  Germany. 
The  respectable  Catholic  press  fought  the  Taxet  swindle  and  the 
Pelikan  with  its  defense  of  the  Diana  Vaughan  fraud  ;  and  in  the 
University  of  Freiburg,  in  Switzerland,  an  effort  was  made  to 
cultivate  independent  Catholic  thought.  But  all  these  agitations 
have  been  entirely  overcome,  and  any  scientific  ideas  not  in  har- 
mony with  traditional  teachings  is  crushed,  and  the  German- 
Catholic  chinch  is  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  Vatican  policy  and 
ambitions  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  decades. 

No  less  important  has  been  the  victory  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
England.  There  a  much  dangerous  symptom  has  appeared  m 
an  extreme  ritualistic  party  with  powerful  Ronicward  tendencies 
within  the  state  church  itself  ;  and  this  movement  is  slowly  but 
seemingly  with  considerable  success,  securing  a  remarkablt 
Ognition    of   the   Church    of    Rome   and    its    teachings    and    spirit. 

1. Milking  at  these   two  states  alone,   the  opinion   of   Berthelot, 

namely,  that  the  defeat  of    1870  has  been  turned   into  a  victory  by 
the  Vatican  authorities,  is  absolutely  and  without  doubt  correct. 
An  alt'. -ether  different  picture  is  presented  when  we  look  at  the 

In  official  Spain,  the  power  of  the  church 

is  indeed  unbroken,  and  the   new  ministry  is  acknowledged    in  its 
il  proclivities;    but  the  number  of  those  who,  with   Gei 

!    the   system   they  represent  as  the 
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real  source  of  the  national  disaster  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  Spanish  colonies  signifies  a  great  ileal  for  the 
world-position  of  the  Curia.  Spain  can  never  again  occupy  the 
position  in  the  council  of  nations  which  she  formerly  held,  and 
the  loss  of  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  for  the  exclusive  Catholic  control  of  these  lands. 

The  same  picture  is  presented  when  we  glance  at  the  South 
American  states.  Thus  too  outwardly  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  is  unshaken,  but  inwardly  the  church  is  a  wilderness  to 
such  a  degree  that  even  the  Vatican  begins  to  fear  the  conse- 
quences, not  on  account  of  the  immorality  of  the  clergy  of  South 
America,  high  or  low.  but  because  this  condition  may  lead  to  un- 
dermining the  authority  of  Rome  in  those  lands.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  improve  the  clergy,  but  those  who  know  South 
America  best  doubt  the  results 

In  Austria  the  cry  of  "Away  from  Rome!"  is  rampant,  and 
literally  hundreds  have  severed  their  connection  with  the  church, 
altho  it  is  not  yet  finally  settied  how  much  of  a  religious  move- 
ment this  originally  political  agitation  will  prove  to  be.  At  the 
latest  computation,  about  one  thousand  Had  left  the  Catholic  church 
in  Austria,  and  of  these  about  six  hundred  have  become  Protes- 
tants or  Old  Catholics. 

A  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  exists  in  North  America.  Here 
as  in  other  lands  where  Catholics  and  Protestants  live  side  by 
side,  the  best  type  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  to  be  found.  Yet 
wherever  this  type  is  developed,  a  certain  independence  of  Roman 
influences  invariably  follows.  This  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States  and  properly  constitutes  the  essence  of  "Americanism,"  of 
which  a  caricature  was  drawn  by  the  Pope. 

It  must  be  said  that  on  the  whole  the  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  is  being  gradually 
undermined.  This  explains  the  feverish  anxiety  of  the  Vatican 
to  gain  by  diplomacy  what  has  been  lost  in  other  ways.  The 
ambition  of  the  Vatican  to  be  represented  at  the  Peace  Congress 
is  an  expression  of  this  policy  ;  but  the  protest  of  Italy  has  led  to 
an  exclusion  of  a  Vatican  delegate.  On  the  other  hand,  diplo- 
matic and  other  advances  of  the  interests  of  the  church  can  be 
reported  from  the  German  African  colonies,  from  China,  and 
from  the  Orient.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  bitter  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  is  only  too  apparent.  What  the  outcome 
eventually  will  be  of  the  remarkable  struggle  now  going  on  for  a 
renewed  and  larger  supremacy  of  the  church,  only  the  future  can 
tell.  —  Translation  made/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


Some  Questions  for  Professors  Briggs  and 
Shields. — Most  of  the  comments  concerning  the  proposed  ordi- 
nation of  Prof.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  formerly  a  Presbyterian  and 
now  an  Episcopalian,  concern  his  views  of  the  Bible.  The  editor 
of  The  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc. )  takes  up  a  somewhat 
different  line  of  comment  in  the  following  questions  which,  he 
suggests,  if  asked  at  the  ordination  of  Professors  Briggs  and 
Shields,  would  prove  highly  interesting  : 

"Do  you  believe  that  when  you  were  ministers  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  you  were  mere  laymen,  and  had  no  proper  ordina- 
tion? 

"The  answer  would  be  Yes,  or  No.  If  No.  it  would  show  that 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in  ordaining  them,  was  repudia- 
ting its  principles.  If  the  answer  were  Yes,  the  next  natural 
question  would  be  : 

"Why,  then,  did  you  continue  in  that  body,  professing  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  a  minister,  when  you  knew  you  had  no  title 
to  them  ? 

"  Should  the  answer  be  No,  the  next  question  to  Dr.  Briggs 
would  be  : 

"  How  did  your  suspension  on  doctrinal  grounds  convince  you 
that  besides  the  order  of  presbyter  there  is  an  order  of  bishops, 
who  have  descended  without  a  break  from  the  apostles,  and  who 
alone  have  the  power  to  make  a  layman  first  a  deacon  and  then  an 
elder? 

"And  to  Dr.  Shields: 

"How  did  the  criticism  of  you  for  signing  a  liquor  license  open 
your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  you  never  had  been  a  minister? 

"The  answers  to  these  last  questions  could  not  be  Yes  or  No; 
and  whatever  they  might  say,  if  they  acknowledged  that  since 
their  difficulties  they  had  become  convinced  of  the  soundness  and 
truth  of  the  modern  Protestant  Episcopal  doctrine,  it  would  shed 
a  peculiar  light  on  their  previous  studies,  and  demonstrate  that, 
so  far  as  thinking  upon  these  subjects  is  concerned,  they  had  been 
'sleeping  partners  '  in  the  Presbyterian  communion." 


THE    FUTURE   OF   THE    PROTESTANT   PULPIT 
IN   AMERICA. 

TV  /I  UCH  has  of  late  been  written  in  religious  and  secular jour- 
■*■*  *•  nals concerning  the  apparent  decline  of  faith  both  in  rural 
and  urban  communities.  Some  persons,  like  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  attribute  this  decline  to  the  failure  of  modern  preach- 
ers to  present  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  old,  vigorous,  dogmatic 
way.  Other  writers  take  precisely  the  opposite  view,  and  hold 
that  people  no  longer  wish  to  go  to  church  to  listen  to  theological 
hairsplitting — questions  of  "fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute " — or  to  hear  of  the  hopeless  state  of  the  damned  after  death. 
Among  those  who  took  the  latter  view  was  Dr.  John  Hall. 

1  >r.  Richard  Salter  Storrs  has  just  contributed  two  articles  upon 
some  features  of  this  same  subject  to  The  Independent,  in  which 
he  points  out  several  ways  by  which  the  ancient  prestige  of  the 
pulpit  and  its  power  for  good  may  be  revived.  Of  the  immense 
difference  in  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  pulpit,  he  says  : 

"That  the  place  of  this  particular  institution  in  intelligent 
American  communities  has  been  a  high  one,  and  its  influence 
vast  in  other  generations  are  obvious  facts  recognized  by  all. 
That  the  sort  of  authority  formerly  conceded  to  utterances  from  it 
has  now  substantially  passed  away  from  the  general  mind,  is  as 
apparent.  The  preacher  is  no  longer  regarded  as  speaking  oracu- 
larly, under  a  quasi-inspiration,  or  even  as  speaking  with  the 
special  authority  of  a  skilled  and  commanding  expert,  presenting 
a  knowledge  of  divine  themes  peculiar  to  himself,  to  be  properly 
received  upon  his  testimony.  No  more  deference  is  now  paid  to 
his  teaching  than  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  in  the  listening 
mind  ;  and  that  -is  often  very  little.  Some  of  his  affirmations  of 
what  to  him  are  fact  and  truth  may  be  accepted,  while  others  are 
held  in  abeyance  or  are  scornfully  rejected.  Except  as  long 
habit  or  personal  affection  may  incline  men  toward  the  preacher, 
the  doubtful  or  critical  attitude  of  mind  toward  him  and  his  words 
is  more  common  than  the  receptive  and  acquiescent.  This  is  a 
fact  to  be  recognized,  whether  or  not  it  agrees  with  what  we  or 
others  might  prefer.  We  have  to  face  it,  and  adjust  ourselves 
to  it. " 

Many  causes  combine  to  bring  about  this  result,  Dr.  Storrs 
thinks.  The  ever-increasing  rapidity  of  our  life  and  the  great 
diversity  of  its  interests  tend  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
pulpit.  The  modern  social  custom  of  spending  many  months  in 
the  country  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  touch  between  pastor  and 
congregation  in  the  cities.  Then,  too,  many  literary,  historical, 
scientific,  and  sociological  subjects — even  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  to  the  fathers — now  have  assumed  positions  of  uni- 
versal interest,  and,  both  in  books  and  in  magazines,  and  in  the 
Sunday  newspaper,  draw  many  from  the  weekly  sermon.  Dr. 
Storrs  thinks  also  that  the  "keen  and  profound  sense  of  sin  in  the 
heart,"  "the  sensibility  to  things  invisible,"  now  less  often  ap- 
pears, and  is  certainly  not  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  times,  as  it  was 
in  this  country  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  There  is  conse- 
quently less  need  of  access  to  divine  communion  felt  by  the 
masses,  who  are  far  more  largely  absorbed  in  the  material,  the 
ever-present  thirst  for  money  and  social  prestige  than  perhaps 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Another  potent  cause  of 
indifference  is  thus  stated  by  the  writer  : 

"It  must  also  be  remembered  that  recent  criticism  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, tho  perfectly  legitimate  in  its  place,  has  left  an  impression 
on  multitudes  of  minds  that  all  Scripture  is  at  least  uncertain  in 
authority,  so  that  the  closest  grip  of  the  biblical  words  easily  slips 
from  the  unwelcoming  mind.  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord, '  which  com- 
manded our  fathers'  immediate  assent,  now  means  to  many, 
'Thus  saith  somebody,  nobody  knows  exactly  who,  reported  by 
somebody  else,  of  the  correctness  of  whose  report  we  can  in  no 
wise  be  certain.'  All  pulpit  teaching  is  thus  less  commanding 
than  it  was;  while  the  idea,  of  late  diligently  disseminated,  that 
if  men  do  not  accept  the  Gospel  and  the  Lord  in  this  life,  they 
will  have  probably  other  and  better  chances  in  the  hereafter, 
tends,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  to  reduce  the  pulpit  to  practical  impo- 
tence.    If  this  interests  or  amuses  those  gathered  before  it,  that 
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is  well       If  it  insists  on  preparing  them  for  a  judgment  to  follow 
death,  that  is  superfluous,  if  not  dangeiously  intrusive." 

'1  hen,  too,  pastors  nowadays  change  from  one  pulpit  to  another 

with  much  greater  facility  than  of  old,  when  it  was  no  uncommon 

thing  for  a  minister  to  spend  his  life  in  one  vineyard,  and  to  reap 

the  advantage  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  conditions,  and  of 

its  lifelong  personal  affections.     The  part  which  athletic  interests 

now  play  in  both  week-day  and  Sunday  life  is  a  not  unimportant 

Another  influence — partly  a  cause,  partly  a  result  of  the 

.us  decline — is  the  well-known  fact  that  to  a  large  extent 

.tine  class  of  minds  are  not  now  attracted  to  the  ministry  as 

er  to  which  their   predecessors  were   powerfully  drawn,  but 

turn  to  other  professions  which  call  for  the  full  exertion  of  their 

energies,  and  offer  great  rewards  in  public  honor  and  in  the  power 

now  so  largely  to  be  found  only  in  wealth. 

Yet  man  must  always  remain  what  he  has  been — a  religious 
animal— says  Dr  Storrs.  The  Roman  world  in  its  material  age 
of  development  seemed  most  dead  to  divine  things — wholly  wrapt 
in  the  reign  of  wealth,  or  of  "blood  and  iron."  Yet  the  voice  of 
the  sage  Plutarch,  raised  in  the  worst  of  those  days,  bore  testi- 
mony to  a  prophecy  soon  to  be  realized  in  a  glorious  rebirth  of  the 
religious  instinct:  "a  city  might  sooner  be  built  without  ground 
on  which  to  fix  it  than  a  community  be  constituted  void  of  relig- 
ion, or,  being  so  constituted,  be  preserved."  Some  cognizance  of 
the  Unsearchable  is  necessary,  and  the  individual  man  as  well  as 
the  race  as  a  whole  will  be  restless  until  it  comes.  'I  he  pulpit  is 
eminently  adapted  from  its  traditional  position  to  lead  earnest 
men  in  the  high  discussion  of  the  great  facts  arul  the  great  mys- 
teries of  existence — not  dogmatically  but  in  the  spirit  of  unwa- 
vering faith  in  the  divine  basis  of  life.     Says  Dr.  Storrs  : 

"The  pulpit  will  therefore  keep  a  place,  no  doubt,  as  an  in- 
strument of  public  instruction  and  impulse,  while  society  ad- 
vances. In  fact,  we  may  say  of  it,  as  Voltaire  truly  tho  irrev- 
erently said  of  God,  looking  to  His  relations  to  human  society, 
that  '  if  there  were  no  God,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one. ' 
If  the  pulpit  now  did  not  exist,  human  society,  for  its  own  satis- 
faction, would  have  ere  long  to  set  it  up." 

Dr.  Storrs  takes  a  rather  conservative  view  of  the  means  by 
which  the  pulpit  is  to  be  maintained  in  honor  and  power.  In 
reement  with  the  opinion  of  many,  he  does  not  think  it  will 
come  about  through  making  sermons  more  literary  or  elegant  in 
form,  through  the  frequent  discussion  of  political,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic questions — except  in  the  gravest  crises.  Least  of  all  will 
it  be  through  sensational  devices,  in  a  striving  after  striking 
■  which  will  bring  a  disastrous  recoil.  Neither  should  the 
church  be,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  "a  great  soup- 
kitchen,  with  a  chapel  attached."  While  social  and  institutional 
features  should  have  a  place,  they  should  be  kept  strictly  subor- 
dinate. On  the  other  hand,  \)r.  Storrs  is  assured  that  there 
should  be  no  return  to  the  minute  philosophical  and  theological 
discussions  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  Altho  ministers 
should  be  masters  of  the  most  difficult  themes  in  theology,  and 
ready  to  render  reason  for  their  faith,  there  is  danger  in  encour- 
aging skepticism  by  trying  "to  fix  immeasurable  truths  within 
the  lines  of  human  logic."  The  writer  presents  his  views  of  what 
the  new  pulpit  should  principally  concern  itself  with,  as  follows: 

"B  which    can    not    magnify   or   even 

he  pulpit  in  the  itimation,  we  come  to  the  one 

thing    which,    as   human    n.it-  ■  tituted,    may   have,    and 

[1       the  clear,  emphatic,  unfaltering 
•ition  of  the  <\r.  orth  in  the  Gospel,  and  of  the 

' .  and  the  destiny  of 

•  l   the  spire  of  a  church  to 

itb    it   thai  power  of   the    Protestant 

■  en  hitherto  found  in 

and   of  ours  ;    as  it  will  !■• 

ently  hop.  The  <  hurch  or  the 

utter- 


will  be  the  church  or  the  pulpit  of  sustained  and  advancing 
power, 

"The  supernatural  elements  in  the  religion  of  Christ — not  its 

n  teachings  alone  or  chiefly,  not  its  exquisite  portraitures  of 
life  and  spirit,  except  as  these  are  related  to  the  unique  character 
and  work  of  the  Master — the  supernatural  elements,  which  are 

ternal  substance  of  the  Gospel,  must  give  to  preaching  its 

ition,  its  inspiration,  its  cogent  and  vital  appeal  to  men,  its 
commanding  address  to  the  conscience,  with  the  deep  sensibilities 
to  hope,  aspiration,  and  the  passing  of  love.  Thus,  if  at  all,  its 
continuing  victories  must  be  wrought.  Man  was  made,  the  earli- 
est record  tells  us,  in  the  image  of  God  ;  and  the  deep  things  in 
man  are  only  brought  forth  in  instinctive  response  to  the  deep 
things  m  God.  The  French  Director  wanted  what  he  called  'a 
simple  religion,  with  no  miracles,  and  a  couple  of  doctrines.' 
Some  people  want  just  that  to-day.  Its  command  over  human 
nature  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  batteries  on  a  battle-field, 
charged  with  sand  behind  cotton  wool  bullets.  The  mysteries  of 
religion  are  not  only  inevitable,  if  God  be  in  it  speaking  to  us. 
They  offer  a  challenge  which  nothing  else  could,  to  human  obe- 
dience, faith  exultation,  while  they  open  before  us,  as  nothing 
else  could,  the  immeasurable  realms  in  which  faith  shall  be  vision, 
and  an  ever-advancing  immortal  freedom  shall  match  and  con- 
trast our  present  limitations.  By  the  unparalleled  and  superlative 
facts  with  which  Evangelists  and  Apostles  confront  us — which  are 
all  summed  up  in  the  person  of  Christ  and  His  unsearchable  work 
of  Redemption  —  the  mind  is  grappled,  desire  is  kindled,  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin  is  quickened  and  vitalized,  hopes  are  stirred, 
and  a  deep  sense  is  wrought  within  of  the  mystic  possibilities  and 
perils  of  human  life.  Under  God's  grace,  affections  are  animated 
unknown  before,  and  even  visions  as  radiant  and  supreme  as  the 
rainbow  around  the  throne  come  to  exalt,  glorify,  sanctify,  the 
spirit  of  life." 

Dr.  Storrs  concludes  his  article  with  the  following  prophecy  and 
exhortation  : 

"The  pulpit  in  the  coming  century  is  to  meet,  undoubtedly,  the 
hardest  task  which  it  yet  has  encountered.  It  will  need  more 
than  books  can  supply,  or  any  transient  mental  stimulants,  or  any 
droning  wisdom  of  the  schools — even  a  new  baptism  of  energy 
from  on  high,  less  luminous  and  amazing  than  that  of  Pentecost, 
but  equally  real,  and  equally  effective  ;  and  then  I  for  one  be- 
lieve that  it  will  stand  the  test :  largely  at  least  through  imme- 
diate personal  discourse,  on  grandest  themes,  charged  with  the 
full  energy  of  conviction,  and  emphasized  by  the  charactei  which 
that  conviction  has  wrought.  The  younger  among  us,  and  those 
who  follow,  must  mightily  work  for  this  great  end;  but  the  end 
will  crown  the  work  !  " 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

THE  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  convocation  have  welcomed  the 
revised  version  of  the  Scriptures  and  sanctioned  its  use  in  the  churches. 

In  :i  recent  address  in  behalf  of  the  People's  Tabernacle  in  New  York, 
Mi.  Morris  K.  Jesup  said  :  "  Any  one  living  in  the  city  of  New  York  and 
seeing  ils  growth  in  twenty-five  years  has  to  have  much  faith  in  his  heart 
to  believe  that  things  are  working  all  right  here.  It  is  estimated  that  three 
hundred  and  sixtv  thousand  of  our  population  are  living  in  the  slums.  It 
I  that  one  thirtieth  of  our  population  are  in  hospitals  or  houses  of  cor- 
rection, There  are  eight  thousand  licensed  saloons.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  the  mass  of  testimony  on  the  side  of  sin?" 

The  New  York  Observer  says  that  a  novel  form  of  missionary  activity  is 
suggested  by  the  correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  who  proposes  that  vil- 

burches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  which  are  in   need  of  "new  blood" 

I  Qgthened  by  the  removal  to  them  from  the  cities  of  act  ive  Christian 

workers  who  would  imparl  a   new  zeal  and  enthusiasm   into  country  work. 

■  Ion  is  even  made  i hat  church  officials  m  London  should  1 1 

;  any  persons  Willing  so  to  remove,  and  also  desire  information 
>untl  v  min  i  sidences  vacant  or  for  let. 

I  in.    MCCONNELL,  of  Brooklyn,  gives  in   ////•  Churchman  the  !• 
nqulry  which  he  made  relating  to  existing  vacancies  in  the  pulpits 

•  pal  chUl  ch.      He  wrote  to  evet  y  bishop  of  a  <\ 

lionary  jurisdiction  In  this  country  asking  if  there  was  a  place  for  a 
man,  in  every  way  eligible,  that  would  give  him  |x,oooa  year,  with 

■  ins  family  of  a  wife  and  two  children.    The  man  is  "about 

in,    a     prayer-book    churchman,     a    good 

;n    his    two     pie  1'il'tv- 

and    is   not    likely  to   he  any  such 

m      Two  bishops    replied    that   there   was   one 

ma;,',  candidates  were  applying  for  theia* 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  DREYFUS 
CASE. 

"'PHE  very  general  interest  in  the  Dreyfus  case  has  not  sub- 
A  sided.  What  has  become  of  it?"  writes  a  subscriber. 
Nothing  has  become  of  it.  The  Court  of  Cassation  is  said  to  favor 
a  new  trial,  but  this  is  not  yet  certain.  More  ink  and  paper  have 
been  expended  on  the  case  than  on  the  whole  Spanish-American 
War,  and  such  is  the  rancor  of  the  anti-Dreyfusards  that  when  a 
witness  gives  testimony  likely  to  benefit  the  prisoner  a  dozen  men 
'  are  anxious  to  prove  that  that  witness  is  utterly  unreliable.  Yet 
the  partizans  of  Dreyfus  are  increasing,  especially  since  the 
Figaro,  Paris,  has  published  the  testimony  heard  before  the  Court 
of  Cassation.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  in  a  long  article,  sums 
up  the  situation  to  the  following  effect : 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  public  opinion  stands  in  France.  The 
press  is  no  guide  in  this  case.  The  opponents  of  revision  have 
suppressed  and  mutilated  the  evidence  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
readers  must  be  convinced  of  Dreyfus's  guilt  more  than  ever. 
The  advocates  of  revision  did  not  suppress  anything,  but  their 
readers  did  not  need  convincing.  Probably  the  Temps  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  the  fairness  of  Drey- 
fus's trial  is  increasing.  The  judges  evidently  have  not  yet  made 
up  their  minds  what  to  do.  If  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Colonel  Henry  was  chief!}'  instrumental  in  the  conviction  of 
Dreyfus,  the  sentence  will  be  revised. 

The  most  remarkable  conversion  is  probably  that  of  Comely, 
editor  of  the  Figaro,  a  very  enterprising  and  influential,  tho 
rather  "yellow  "  journal.  Cornely  was  induced  to  leave  the  Gau- 
lois  for  the  Figaro  because  he  was  a  stanch  anti-Dreyfusard, 
while  Rodays,  the  then  editor  of  the  Figaro,  was  for  revision. 
To-day  Cornely  is  for  Dreyfus.  He  attributes  the  whole  trouble 
to  the  existence  of  the  secret-service  fund,  and  says  : 

"The  number  of  honest  men  who  doubt  whether  there  are  yet 
judges  in  France  is  increasing.  One  of  these  men  fell  asleep, 
tired  out  with  the  endeavor  to  get  at  the  truth  by  reading  the  evi- 
dence. And  in  his  dream  he  saw  the  light.  He  saw  in  the  office 
of  the  minister  of  war  a  chest  with  850.000  francs,  renewed  every 
year,  money  paid  for  information  the  truth  of  which  could  not  be 
proven.  For  if  this  information  could  be  controlled,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  obtain  it  by  secret  means.  Going  from  hand  to 
hand  this  money  becomes  the  bait  of  all  the  rascals  and  forgers  of 
the  world;  it  attracts  them  as  the  candle  attracts  the  moth. 
Throughout  Europe  the  brains  of  conscienceless  men  are  strained 
to  find  something  that  may  be  sold  for  this  gold.  And  the  mili- 
tary men  who  are  ordered  to  scatter  this  wealth  are  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  rascals.  They  know  nothing  of  espionage  them- 
selves, and  must  take  what  is  given  them." 

The  sleeper  turns  over  in  his  mind  the  evidence  against  Drey- 
fus. He  finds  that  it  is  valueless,  puerile,  and  he  awakes  with  a 
start  saying  :  "  I  do  believe  we  were  the  victims  of  a  cruel  mysti- 
fication in  1894."  Cornely  further  asks  why,  at  least,  Dreyfus  is 
not  confronted  with  his  accusers.  The  Handelsblad,  Amster- 
dam, which  has  followed  the  matter  more  closely  than  any  other 
paper  outside  of  France,  sums  up  the  case,  as  it  stands  now,  as 
follows : 

"The  conviction  of  Dreyfus  must  be  revised  because  it  was 
based  upon  evidence  which  was  never  submitted  to  the  accused  or 
his  counsel.  This  fact  is  proven:  1.  By  the  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment of  General  Mercier  and  General  Boisdeffre,  who  refused  to 
give  evidence  when  questioned  upon  this  point.  2.  By  the  decla- 
ration of  two  of  the  military  judges  who  sentenced  Dreyfus.  3. 
By  declarations  by  Felix  Faure  and  Casimir  Perier,  the  latter 
saying  :  'I  had  no  idea  that  the  evidence  was  shown  to  the  judges 
only. '  4.  By  Colonel  Picquart,  who  declares  tha.  he  was  sent 
with  the  evidence,  which  was  handed  to  the  chairman  of  the  mili- 
tary court  in  form  of  a  sealed  package.      5.   By  Colonel  Paty  du 


Clam,  who  acknowledges  that  be  wrote  his  evidence  regarding 
the  behavior  of  the  prisoner  after  his  arrest,  at  the  suggestion  of 
another. " 

Even  the  church,  which  supports  the  army  and  is  very  unwill- 
ing to  permit  anything  likely  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  general 
staff,  now  begins  to  weaken.  The  Voce  della  Verita,  Rome, 
says : 

"Since  the  publication  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  it  would  be  criminal  to  oppose  the  revision.  The 
result  of  that  revision  must  be  awaited  with  composure.  It  will 
not  do  to  distrust  the  inquiry  already  instituted,  especially  as  its 
results  have  been  published,  causing  painful  comment." 

The  London  Times  thinks  the  revision  will  and  must  come,  be- 
cause revision  and  peace  have  become  synonymous  terms  in 
France.  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  German  Emperor  will  demand 
the  right  to  send  his  officers  to  testify  in  the  case,  as  Germany  has 
been  mentioned  as  the  power  to  which  Dreyfus  sold  secrets.  But 
this  bit  of  news  is  of  English  origin,  and  therefore  received  with 
much  caution  in  both  France  and  Germany.  Similar  rumors  are 
afloat  with  regard  to  Italy  and  her  military  attaches.  —  Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   FILIPINO  TROUBLES  AS  VIEWED 
ABROAD. 

PEOPLE  abroad  begin  to  take  notice  that  the  United  States  is 
not  yet  fully  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  acquiring  territory 
by  conquest.  Some  British  papers,  however,  do  not  accept  the 
explanation  that  our  hesitation  is  from  reluctance  to  violate  our 
Constitution,  and  they  attribute  anti-imperialism  in  the  United 
States  solely  to  party  politics  and  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
Filipinos.      The  Saturday  Review,  London,  says  : 

"It  is  significant  that  the  Americans  do  not  appear  able  to  do 
much  unless  under  the  cover  of  their  ships'  guns.  But  if  the 
Filipinos  are  to  be  beaten  they  will  have  to  be  tackled  in  the 
jungles  and  hills,  far  away  from  the  ships.  Unpatriotic  politi- 
cians in  the  States  are  doing  their  utmost  to  create  a  panic,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Philippines  may  be  abandoned  and  the  party  in 
power  discredited.  It  is  an  ignoble  game,  which  we  sincerely 
trust  will  prove  unsuccessful.  If  the  Americans  should  retire 
from  the  task  they  appointed  to  themselves,  and  leave  the  islands 
they  went  to  'liberate'  in  a  latter  state  far  worse  than  their 
former,  the  great  republic  can  hardly  but  take  the  brand  of 
coward  as  well  as  the  brand  of  Cain,  with  which  Lowell  declared 
it  to  be  marked." 

The  Outlook  stigmatizes  the  opponents  of  expansion  as  intel- 
lectuels  (the  term  applied  to  Zola,  Scheuren-Kestner,  and  other 
prominent  Frenchmen  who  demand  justice  for  Dreyfus),  and 
adds:  "The  United  States  has  bought  the  Philippines,  will  sub- 
jugate the  Philippines,  and  will  presently  administer  the  Philip- 
pines as  we  administer  Egypt."  The  Spectator  thinks  "such 
checks  as  the  retreat  of  General  Lawton — for  retreat  it  clearly  was 
— will  not  affect  the  Americans."  The  Westminster  Gazette, 
however,  thinks  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  we  will  "go  slow." 
It  says : 

"The  American  Constitution  not  only  had  not  provided  the 
machinery  for  expansion,  but  had  even  taken  precautions  against 
its  being  provided.  Thus  we  have  now  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
portion  of  the  army  of  occupation  demanding,  as  its  legal  and 
constitutional  right,  to  be  recalled  home.  .  .  .  The  homesick 
nations  do  not  colonize,  or  rather  they  have  to  get  over  the  com- 
plaint before  they  do.  We  do  not  doubt,  for  our  part,  that  Ameri- 
can troops  will  be  found,  even  tho  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
volunteers  insist  upon  their  constitutional  right  of  going  home. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  a  temporary  re- 
verse or  withdrawal  means  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippines, 
for  even  the  anti-imperialist  policy,  as  hitherto  defined,  is  only  a 
policy  of  going  slow.  What  we  may  assume,  however,  is  that  the 
process  will  be  much  longer  than  most  people  supposed  six  months 
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ago,  and  that  all  ideas  of  the  United  States  appearing  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  European  scramble  for  the  far  East  are  pre- 
mature and  illusory." 

The  Halifax  He*  aid  regards  such  of  our  soldiers  as  write  home 
stories  of  their  looting  as  first-class  recruiting  officers.  Those 
stories  are  regarded  by  the  more  charitable  of  our  critics  as  the 
result  of  <nir  unconquerable  love  of  exaggeration.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  furnishes  a  long  account  of 
what  lias  happened  in  Manila.     We  summarize  it  as  follows: 

When  the  Spaniards  had  been  conquered,  the  Indios*  were 
treated  as  equals  by  the  Americans,  which  was  manifestly  a  bad 
policy,  for  the  new  license  was  abused.  The  Americans  abolished 
the  Spanish  police  without  substituting  an  equivalent.  The  re- 
sult was  an  enormous  increase  of  crime.  But  the  Americans,  tho 
tl  ey  knew  nothing  of  the  customs  of  the  natives,  would  not  accept 
advice  from  any  one.  Moreover,  their  levies  got  along  very  well 
with  the  Indios  at  first.  They  had  lots  of  money,  saloons  were 
established  everywhere  for  their  accommodation,  and  the  worst 
female  elements  of  Hongkong  and  Singapore  docked  to  Manila  to 
amuse  the  soldiers.  Soon  the  soldiers'  money  was  gone.  At 
first  they  refused  to  pay  exorbitant  prices,  then  they  signed  I.  O. 
U.'s  which  were  not  honored,  then  they  took  what  they  wanted 
without  paying  for  it.  In  addition  to  this  came  excessive  taxa- 
tion, which  injured  most  of  all  the  women  peddlers,  who,  under 
Spanish  rule,  were  free  altogether.  Meanwhile  the  republican 
government  had  fairly  well  established  itself,  but  was  not  recog- 
nized. On  the  contrary,  the  Americans  began  to  treat  the  Indios 
with  a  contempt  to  which  they  are  little  accustomed.  Moreover, 
the  Indios  began  to  make  comparisons.  The  Spaniards,  bad  as 
was  their  administration,  were  gentlemanly  in  their  behavior, 
even  the  lowest  in  rank.  The  American  soldier  is  very  different ; 
he  is  slovenly,  dirty;  lie  chews  and  spits;  and  drunken  Ameri- 
cans wobble  through  the  streets  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
Indios,  who  were  used  to  regard  the  whites  as  superior  beings, 
suddenly  discovered  that  there  were  whites  who  are  no  better 
than  themselves.  This  was  not  calculated  to  make  them  patient 
when  the  Americans  began  to  address  them  as  "damned  niggers." 
Hence  both  sides  were  willing  to  fight  when  the  occasion  offered. 

Of  the  wanton  shooting  of  women  and  children,  of  the  wounded 
and  the  prisoners  we  find  nothing  in  European  papers,  except 
what  has  been  copied  from  our  own.  A  German  who  was  at  the 
front  until  March  4,  when  he  was  wounded,  knows  nothing  of 
these  things.  Looting  certainly  has  been  indulged  in.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Klcine  Journal,  Berlin,  writes: 

"At  last  [after  the  house  had  been  much  damaged,  the  horses 
killed,  etc.,  by  the  bombardment],  we  managed  to  hoist  the  flag. 
This  showed  the  Americans  that  the  house  was  occupied.  They 
advised  us  to  retreat  behind  their  lines,  their  officers  were  very 
polite  and  helped  us.  We  filled  our  pockets  with  the  most  neces- 
sary articles,  locked  up  the  rest  of  the  things,  and  left  a  trusty 
old  Indio  in  the  house,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  officers,  who  told 
us  our  properly  would  be  safe.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  for  the 
Americans  drove  the  Indio  out  and  looted  the  house.  Luckily  we 
caught  them  red-handed  when  we  returned,  and  the  escort  of 
American  soldiers  which  saw  us  home  were  our  witnesses.  It  is 
said  that  claims  of  this  kind  will  be  promptly  paid,  as  we  had  an 
inventory." 

All  accounts  reaching  the  outside  world  from  the  Filipinos 
themselves  picture  them  as  determined  to  hold  out,  if  not  for  un- 
conditional freedom,  at  least  for  autonomy  amounting  almost  to 
independence.  "A  Pilipino  newspaper  picked  up  after  a  skirmish 
shows  that  they  are  prepared  for  guerilla  warfare,  and  contains 
an  order  to  burn  down  all   places  that  must  be  evacuated,"  says 

the  Kobe  Herald,     The  Hongkong   Telegraph's  correspondent 

mentions  a  copy  of  another  Filipino  paper  in  which  it  is  described 

Aguinaldo   is  always  with  his  men,  visiting  daily  their  out- 

Aguinaldo's  wife  has  organized  a  Red  C  .  and 

there  is  also  a  proclamatio  forth  the  pensions  which  will 

I  d  to  disal  the  war  is   brought    tO  a  BUCCeSSful 

month    for  privates  and    pri- 


vates' widows  to  $50  for  staff  officers.  Aguinaldo  has,  however, 
not  yet  applied  to  a  foreign  power  for  recognition  as  belligerent. 
The  Telegraph  says : 

"We  now  learn  from  the  Filipino  junta  in  Hongkong  that  the 
Filipino  gentlemen  in  question  had  no  authority  from  their  Gov- 
ernment to  undertake  any  mission  whatsoever,  and  are  conse- 
quently acting  entirely  upon  their  own  initiative.  Doubtless  they 
are  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives  in  thus  striving  to  gain  recog- 
nition as  belligerents  for  their  countrymen  from  a  power  which 
carries  a  certain  amount  of  weight  in  far  Eastern  affairs;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  interfere 
without  invitation  frequently  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  we 
fancy  that  they  would  have  done  better  to  have  let  matters  alone 
until  they  had  obtained  the  consent  of  Aguinaldo  to  conduct  their 
mission." 

But  the  Filipinos  are  not  without  friends.  l)r.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  in  an  interview  for  the  London  and  China  Telegraph, 

says  : 

"Surely  it  is  possible  (for  the  Americans)  to  revert  to  their  first- 
expressed  intention  of  taking  a  small  island  only  as  a  naval  and 
coaling-station,  and  to  declare  themselves  the  protectors  of  the 
islands  against  foreign  aggression.  Having  done  this,  they  might 
invite  the  civilized  portion  of  the  natives  to  form  an  independent 
government,  offering  them  advice  and  assistance  if  they  wish  for 
it,  but  otherwise  leaving  them  completely  free.  It  might  be  ad- 
visable first  to  leave  the  great  island  of  Mindanao,  mostly  inhab- 
ited by  Mohammedans,  to  form  its  own  separate  government; 
and  some  guaranty  might  properly  be  asked  for  the  fair  treatment 
of  the  uncivilized  portion  of  the  population,  such  as  the  presence 
of  a  few  American  residents  as  protectors  of  the  aborigines.  By 
some  such  method  as  here  suggested  the  great  republic  of  the 
West  might  aid  in  the  production  of  a  new  type  of  social  develop- 
ment adapted  to  the  character  of  the  Malayan  race. " 

The  Temps,  Paris,  points  out  that  the  United  States,  being  a 
republic,  should  be  the  last  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an- 
other republic.  The  Temps  was  the  first  European  paper  which 
published  the  text  of  the  alleged  agreement  between  Consul 
Wildman,  Admiral  Dewey,  and  Aguinaldo,  April  25,  1898,  and 
which  runs  as  follows  : 

"1.  An  independent  Philippine  republic  is  to  be  proclaimed. 
2.  There  shall  be  a  central  government  whose  members  are  pro- 
visionally appointed  by  Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  3.  The  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  temporary  intervention  of  American  and 
European  delegates,  to  be  appointed  by  Admiral  Dewey.  4.  A 
protectorate,  similar  to  that  contemplated  for  Cuba,  is  to  be  es- 
tablished over  the  Philippines.  5.  The  ports  of  the  Philippines 
shall  be  free  to  all  nations.  6.  Chinese  immigration  will  be  re- 
stricted as  the  interests  of  native  workmen  demand.  7.  The  ju- 
diciary system  will  be  reformed  by  European  experts.  8.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  and  of  religion  is  not  to  be  restricted.  9.  The 
exploitation  of  mineral  riches  will  be  specially  regulated.  10. 
Provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  building  ot  new  railroads  and 
highways.  11.  Taxes  and  tariff  to  be  reformed.  I  a.  The  new 
government  guarantees  to  maintain  order." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  Frankfort,  says: 

"  We  hope  that  President  McKinley  and  his  advisers  will  not  be 
niiskd  by  the  howling  of  the  jingoes,  but  listen  to  the  cry  of  the 
Filipinos  and  the  advice  of  the  American  people,  such  as  :. 
sented  in  the  serious  papers  and  by  sober-minded  politicians. 
We  have  never  doubted  that  the  Americans  can  enforce  their  will 
111  the  Philippines,  but  the  moment  seems  to  have  arrived  when 
they  tan  right  the  wrong  they  have  done,  and  satisfy  at  tin 
time  the  demands  of  justice  and   their  own   material   interest 

Translations  made  for  Tin-  Literary  Digest. 


■ 


Turkish  Officers  in  the  German  Army.— Every  one 

is  aware  that  the  Turks  attribute  their  present  military  efficiency 
largely  to  the  Turkish  officers  wdio  have  been  trained  for  them 
in  the  German  army,  as  well  as  to  the  presence  of  German  staff 
officers  in  Turkey.     These  gentlemen  lead  no  idle  lives  in  Ger- 
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many,  where  they  have  to  serve  under  conditions  which  would 
probably  deter  less  enthusiastic  students.  We  condense  the  fol- 
lowing description  from  an  article  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
Cologne  : 

Until  the  middle  of  the  eighties,  Turkish  officers  came  and 
went  without  system.  Since  1SS5  a  squad  of  picked  young  offi- 
cers is  sent  every  three  years  to  go  through  a  regular  course. 
April  11,  thirty  of  these  gentlemen  left  Constantinople,  under  the 
care  of  Hoba  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  equerry-in-chief.  All  grades 
are  represented  from  the  lieutenant  to  the  major.  As  most  of 
them  know  no  German,  they  are  first  sent  to  Colonel  von  Elpons's 
school  in  Berlin  for  nine  months.  After  this  they  are  presented 
to  the  Emperor,  who  determines  the  corps  with  which  they  are  to 
serve.  They  receive  then  a  lieutenant's  patent  in  the  German 
army,  and  become  thereby  not  only  Prussian  officers,  but  Prus- 
sian subjects,  and  subject  to  Prussian  law  during  the  entire  term 
of  their  service,  as  no  foreigner  can  serve  in  the  German  army. 
They  serve  now  one  year  in  the  front,  doing  all  the  work  of  a 
subaltern,  and  one  year  on  the  staff  of  a  general  of  division.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  they  become  first  lieutenants — no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  rank  tney  may  occupy  in  the  Turkish  army.  They 
are  then  again  presented  to  the  Emperor,  previously  to  their  re- 
turn to  Constantinople. 

No  pay  is  given  to  these  officers  by  the  German  Government. 
They  receive  their  pay  from  Constantinople — $75  to  $112.50  per 
month,  exclusive  of  extras  for  uniforms,  etc.  This  money  has  to 
be  deposited  for  three  years  in  advance  with  Mendelsohn  &  Co.  in 
Berlin,  who  are  the  Sultan's  bankers  in  Berlin,  for  the  Prussian 
authorities  object  to  irregularities.  This  service  is  nevertheless 
a  high  distinction,  and  the  list  of  officers  who  lately  went  to  Ger- 
many includes  Medjib  Bey,  nephew  of  Munir  Pasha,  the  Master 
of  Ceremonies ;  Talaat  Bey,  son  of  Field-Marshal  Wehbi  Pasha; 
Faik  Bey,  son  of  Arif  Pasha,  governor  of  Adrianople ;  and  Izzet 
Bey,  son  of  Tsheker  Pasha,  the  adjutant-general.  —  Translation 
made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   "LOS  VON    ROM!"   CRY    IN    AUSTRIA. 

FOR  centuries  Prussian  and  Protestant  have  been  words  of 
practically  the  same  meaning  in  Austria.  Since  the  days 
of  Frederick  the  Great  Prussia  has  gradually  become  recognized 
as  the  mainstay  of  everything  German,  and,  as  the  Germans  are 
hard  pushed  in  Austria  by  the  Slavs,  they  endeavor  to  arouse  the 
sympathies  of  imperial  Germany  by  wholesale  secession  from  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  movement  (see  The  Literary  Digest, 
April  18)  has  assumed  important  dimensions.  At  the  late  confer- 
ence of  Austrian  ecclesiastics  the  Bishop  of  Linz  said  : 

"In  open  meetings  and  in  the  press,  our  holy  faith  is  attacked 
in  the  most  violent  manner;  openly  and  secretly  the  people  are 
solicited  to  desert  our  holy  church.  Our  most  earnest  prayers  are 
necessary  that  God  may  defend  His  church  in  Austria  from  harm. 
May  His  mercy  be  granted  to  those  who  have  already  wandered 
from  the  flock,  and  may  the  others  be  preserved  from  taking  this 
destructive  step. " 

The  Schwdbische  Mercur  says  : 

"The  '  Los  von  Rom'  movement  is  increasing,  especially  in 
German  Bohemia,  where  it  occasions  no  little  worry  to  the  au- 
thorities. The  Government  has  nowadays  no  means  at  hand  to 
prevent  this  wholesale  desertion,  as  the  Protestant  churches,  or 
rather  the  Evangelical  church,  has  legally  the  same  status  with 
the  Church  of  Rome.  In  Eger  1, 100  Catholics  have  joined  Protes- 
tantism, in  Carlsbad  100,  and  another  1,000  will  become  Protes- 
tants together.  Within  a  short  time  half  of  German  Bohemia 
will  be  Protestant." 

The  Tageblatl,  Vienna,  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect : 

The  Germans  on  the  whole  will  not  renounce  their  right  to 
make  use  of  their  intellectual  powers.  This  the  church  will  not 
and  can  not  permit.  The  Slavs,  as  the  case  of  Russia  shows,  are 
patterns  of  submissiveness.  hence  the  church  prefers  that  Slavs 
should  have  all  power.  For  a  long  time  the  Slav  clergy  has 
preached  the  doctrine  that  German  is  synonymous  with  Lutheran. 
"Very  well,"  say  now  the  Germans,  "we  will  become  Lutheran 


to  emphasize  our  nationality.  Los  von  Rom  !  "  How  much  the 
church  is  responsible  for  this,  the  case  of  Bohemia  shows.  In 
the  mixed  districts  only  23  priests  arc  German,  262  are  Czech. 
In  the  purely  German  districts  618  are  German  and  562  Czech. 

The  movement  is  regarded  a  little  untimely  in  Germany.  That 
country  is  not  anxious  to  meet  all  Europe  in  arms.  To  put  off 
the  racial  struggle  as  long  as  possible,  Germany  has  ignored  the 
cry  for  help  from  the  Germans  in  Russia,  and  the  German  Aus- 
trians  are  advised  to  "lie  low  "  as  long  as  possible.  Nor  does  the 
Evangelical  church  officially  encourage  the  movement.  "The 
superintendents  of  Moravia  declare  that  secession  from  the  Church 
of  Rome  forpolitical  reasons  is  at  variance  with  the  word  of  God," 
says  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin,  and  the  Kreuz- Zeitung  also 
opposes  the  movement,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to  stem  the  tide. 
"The  Rev.  Dr.  Johanny,  of  Vienna,  who  also  thundered  against, 
those  who  wanted  to  become  Protestant  for  other  than  religioi--, 
reasons,  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  himself  has  received 
forty  converts  in  his  congregation,"  says  the  Ostdentsche  Rund- 
schau. The  Christian  Socialists  also  protest.  "The  movement 
has  begun  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  Germans  who  oppose 
the  annexation  of  the  German-Austrian  provinces  on  the  ground 
that  Germany  has  quite  enough  Catholics,  and  that  she  does  not 
regard  an  increase  of  the  Catholic  Party  in  her  Parliament  desir- 
able. Austrians  who  wish  to  preserve  Austria  must  desist,"  says 
Prince  Alois  of  Liechtenstein. 

But  Baron  Schonerer  and  Herr  Wolf,  the  leaders  of  the  German 
Nationalists,  are  deaf  to  all  remonstrances.  The  movement  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  it  begins  to  affect  international 
politics.      The  Outlook,  London,  says: 

"The  Pan-Germanic  movement  is  one  of  the  disintegrating 
forces  at  work  upon  Austro-Hungary.  The  events  of  1871,  says 
one  of  its  leaders,  were  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
movement  will  not  be  complete,  the  Altdeutsche  Verband  will  not 
have  achieved  its  aims,  until  all  the  members  of  the  Teutonic 
race  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  been  welded  into  one  state. 
Not  until  this  is  accomplished  can  Germany  assert  herself  with 
success  as  a  world  power.  As  a  second  step  to  that  taken  in  1871, 
the  Verband  proposes  to  bring  the  German  portion  of  Austria 
under  the  scepter  of  him  who  rules  from  Berlin,  and  a  vigorous 
agitation  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years  on  both  sides  the 
boundary  to  bring  this  transfer  to  pass.  The  main  obstacle  to  the 
success  of  the  agitation  has  been  the  fact  that  whereas  the  Ger- 
man empire  is  Protestant,  most  of  the  Germans  of  Austria  are 
Catholic,  and  with  Catholics  the  authorities  at  Berlin  consider 
themselves  already  somewhat  overweighted.  .  .  .  But  now  this 
obstacle  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  removed  ;  for,  thanks  to  the 
somebody  who  in  both  Austria  and  Hungary  is  doing  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  bad  service  as  Pere  Didon  is  doing  it  in  France, 
the  Austrian  Germans  are  seceding  wholesale." 

The  Saturday  Review  says  : 

"The  strange  personality  of  Baron  Schonerer  is  well  worth 
watching  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  Austria.  Tho 
he  is  far  more  German  than  even  the  German  Government  of  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  and  has  been  in  prison  for  actually  advocating 
Prussian  dominion,  he  reflects  a  sentiment,  which,  however 
latent,  is  widespread.  His  last  theatrical  stroke  of  organizing 
secessions,  ten  thousand  at  a  time,  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  while 
naturally  exasperating  his  opponents,  emphasizes  his  strength 
beyond  previous  belief.  It  also  opens  up  a  new  issue.  How  far 
Prince  Alois  Liechtenstein  and  his  friends  are  correct  in  identify- 
ing the  Austrian  edifice  with  popery,  and  William  II. 's  policy 
with  no  popery,  is  open  to  debate  but  deserves  attention.  In  any 
case,  a  useful  moral  is  pointed  of  the  opportunist  statesmanship 
of  the  Vatican,  which  should  secure  attention  at  the  next  con- 
clave. " 

An  article  published  by  the  Novoye  Vremya,  entitled  "Pan- 
Slavism  and  Pan-Germanism,"  introduces  a  third  factor  into  the 
contest.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1867  the  German  or  Constitutional  Party  had  been  victorious  in 
Austria,  and  Prince  Auersperg  had  been  inducted  into  the  office 
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of  Primo   Minister,  for  awhile  the  Czechs  made  ready  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  en  masse  by  making  common  cause 
with  ■  avists,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  their  good 

will,  by  coquetting  with  the  Russian  Orthodox  church.  Now  the 
;  e  Vremya  again  earnestly  commends  that  church  to  the 
Czechs  and  describes  Pan-Germanism  as  an  insatiable  ogre,  an 
enemy  of  all  other  nationalities,  and  as  living  upon  the  life-blood 
Oi  Slavdom.      The  article  then  continues: 

"Pan-Slavism  does  not  go  beyond  the  aspiration  of  uniting  all 

the  Slavs  intellectually  in  the  work  of  civilization.  The  equality 
of  the  Slavs  with  the  other  races  is  all  that  they  demand  of  the 
Germans.  .  .  .  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  and  a  whole 
series  of  recent  revelations  have  demonstrated  the  danger  which 
a  free  Austria  would  incur  by  closer  intimacy  with  the  Germany 
of  the  present  day.  We  make  no  comment  on  the  inconsistency 
between  the  dignity  of  Austria  and  the  insolent  tone  assumed  by 
Pan-Germanism,  which  is  only  kept  in  check  by  an  improvement 
of  Austro- Russian  relations.  It  is  high  time  to  subject  Pan- 
Slavism  as  well  as  Pan-Germanism  to  careful  and  impartial  scru- 
tiny, and  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two  movements  it  is  that 
exercises  a  disintegrating  influence.  We  are  convinced  that  a 
profound  and  unbiased  study  of  the  situation  would  prove  to  both 
countries  the  advantage  of  an  Austro-Russian  rapprochement  on 
the  basis  of  sincerity  and  respect  for  the  natural  rights  of  the 
s  nationalities." — Translations  made  Jor  The  Literary 
Digxsi  . 


DECLINE   OF    BRITISH    COMMERCE,   AND 
SUGGESTED    REMEDIES. 

PRACTICALLY  secure  against  invasion  and  bountifully  sup- 
plied by  nature  with  materials  most  needed  in  this  "age  of 
iron,"  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  remarkable  industrial  and  commercial  advantages, 
and,  as  the  nations  of  Europe  were  tearing  each  other  to  pieces, 
Great  Britain  obtained  almost  a  monopoly  of  trade  and  industry 
as  well  as  shipping.  With  the  return  of  peace,  the  continental 
nations  once  more  turned  their  attention  to  manufacture.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  has  not  since  then  kept  pace  with. 
that  of  its  rivals,  and  it  is  now  actually  declining.  Various  means 
have  been  suggested  to  prevent  foreigners  from  obtaining  mar- 
kets, and  a  great  deal  of  deprecatory  criticism  of  everything  manu- 
factured outside  the  British  Isles  has  been  indulged  in.  One 
instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  comments  on  the  contract  for  the 
Atbara  bridge  secured  by  an  American  firm.  Some  of  these  com- 
ments have  already  appeared  in  our  columns.  We  add  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  Victoria  Daily  Times  : 

"Ugly  facts  are  now  beginning  to  appear  with  respect  to  that 
ingular  bridge  contract  secured  by  the  Pencoyd  Iron  Works 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  for  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Atbara  River  in  the  Sudan.    ...    If  it  prove  to  be 
true   that   the  American   company  was  furnished  with   particulars 
beforehand,  and  that  the  contract  was  virtually  a  present  to  them, 
it  will   be  one  of   the   most   scandalous   transactions  of  which  any 
h  ministry  has  been  guilty.  .   .  .   It  will  be  very  interesting 
to  watch  the  development  of  this  peculiar  case ;  the  British  man- 
ners  appear   to    be   thoroughly  aroused   and   will    doubtless 
nothing  undone  to  get  to  the  bottom   of  the  affair;    then  it 

maybe  more  tolerable  to  be  an  ex-member  ol  the  Government 

than  one  of  the  cabinet  responsible  for  favoring  American  at  the 
expt  ■  >h  linns. 

"  Other  interesting  questions  will  be  as  regards  the  bridge  itself : 

Can  it  be  put  up  in  the  time  ?     Will  it  stand  >     Or  will  ii  go  down 

under  the  '   a  body  of  troops  and  drown  a  regiment  or 

••  some  of  the  possibilities,  and  if  any  of  them  come 

if   the  first  one  does  not,  the   British  builders  will  have 

opportunity  to  ask  the  homi  ament  a  few  pointed 

Unt  '■•  itish  point  of  view — such   p  marks 

only  a  [uit  as  the 


"  Made  in  Germany  "  became  an  advertisement  for  German 
Hence  'The  Daily  Mail,  London,  suggests  a  new  method 

otit-sharing,  and  the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  "We 
must  own  that  the  nation  is  in  some  degree  suffering  from  lack 

renuousness,  both  in  employers  and  employed,"  adds  the 
paper.  The  St.  James' s  Gazette  hints  that  filling  orders  more 
expeditiously  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  British  manu- 
facturers. "As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  suspect  that  punctuality  is 
not  one  of  their  strong  points,  and  that  an  enterprise  which  can 
not  afford  to  wait  is  therefore  compelled  to  go  elsewhere  for  rapid 
execution  of  these  orders  under  a  safe  guaranty."  The  London 
Times,  referring  to  an  order  for  rails  placed  with  an  American 
firm  by  the  Russian  Government,  declares  British  manufacturers 
were  too  busy.  Besides,  Americans  accept  prices  which  even 
Russians  refused.      The  Westminster  Gazette  says  : 

"However,  whether  it  is  bridge-building,  engine-building,  or 
steel-rail  making,  it  is,  we  believe,  a  simple  fact  that  a  great 
many  orders,  which  in  other  days  would  have  come  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  matter  of  course,  are  now  being  placed  elsewhere  ;  and 
that  a  great  many  developments  in  modern  machinery,  bicycles 
for  instance,  printing-machines,  and  motor-cars  in  which  at  other 
times  England  would  have  been  expected  to  lead,  are  being  made 
in  other  countries.  .  .  .  The  passion  for  luxury  may  squander 
money  and  waste  brains  which  would  otherwise  be  serviceable  for 
producing  things  of  service  to  the  world.  All  this  is  going  on  in 
England  to-day,  and  there  is  a  real  danger  lest  it  sap  our  initia- 
tive and  enterprise,  until  we  are  brought  to  book  too  late  by  some 
sharp  stroke  of  adversity.  However  much  money  we  may  be 
making  in  other  ways,  it  is  not  well  that  every  European  country 
should  be  ahead  of  us  in  electricity,  or  that  American  engineers 
should  be  turning  out  machines,  which  in  all  departments  of 
manufacture  are  in  a  dozen  respects  more  convenient  and  more 
modern  than  similar  machines  produced  in  England." 

A  writer  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  suggests  the  copying  of 
German  discipline  and  thoroughness  as  a  remedy,  and  another 
writer  in  the  same  magazine  thinks  this  will  have  to  be  applied 
all  the  more  as  the  United  States  has  become  a  competitor,  a 
country  much  richer  in  comparison  with  England  than  England 
with  Germany.  But  both  admit  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  British  public  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  course.  Mr. 
Copland  Perry  writes : 

"There  are  those  among  us  to  whom  all  comparisons  are  odious, 
all  accounts  of  foreign  progress  so  many  Munchausen  tales. 
They  are  weary  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just.  They  point 
to  the  innate  good  qualities  of  our  people  and  to  the  great  deeds 
which  they  have  actually  achieved.  In  the  eyes  of  such  critics  all 
national  introspection  is  an  offense  in  itself,  all  comparison  of 
ourselves  with  others  a  sign  of  decadence,  for  they  regard  self- 
confidence,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  as  a  necessary  condition 
and  guaranty  of  success." 

Failing  the  rough  road  of  ethical  and  intellectual  improvement, 
only  political  remedies  remain.  The  forcible  acquisition  of  new 
markets  by  conquest  and  the  abolition  of  free  trade  are  suggested. 
The  former  meets  with  a  certain  amount  of  protest  on  the  pait  of 

the  nations  to  be  conquered,  the  latter  also  presents  some  difficul- 
ties, but  it  has  already  been   inaugurated  by  preferential  colonial 

tariffs.    And  that  affects  the  United  States  to  a  considerab 

tent,  as  it  is  at  present  chiefly  aimed  against  us. 

The  Newcastle  Chronicle  suggests  the  closing  of  colonial  porta, 
but  free  trade  between  Cleat  Britain  and  foreign  countries.  It 
says  . 

"Free  trade  is  indispensable  to  t lie  mother-country,  but  has  not 
been  accepted  by  many  of  our  colonies.  And  now  India,  which 
lithertO  maintained  an  absolutely  free-trade  tariff,  is  going 
to  adopt  countervailing  duties.  This  unexpected  departure  will 
open  the  whole  question  as  to  whether  England  can,  or  ought  to, 
impose  free  trade  on  her  colonies  and  dependencies  against  their 
will." 
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A  telegram  has  been  received  from  Consul  Fow- 
ler, of  Chefoo,  dated  April  14,  1899,  requesting 
cable  bids  for  60,000  bushels  best  shelled  yellow 
corn,  to  be  delivered  in  Chefoo  within  ten  weeks. 
All  charges  are  to  be  included  in  the  bids,  and  the 
payment  is  to  be  made  c.  o.  d. 


All  boots  and  shoes  in  Hawaii  are  imported 
from  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Chinese  shoes  and  slippers,  which  come  from 
China.  The  importations  for  the  >  ear  1898  were: 
From  the  United  States,  $173,931.93;  from  Great 
Brita'n,  $52  54  ;  from  Germany,  $39.10;  from  China, 
$7,174  4.  There  are  no  manufactories  here.  There 
are  si  me  Chinese  who  make  shoes  to  order,  but 
their  output  is  very  small,  being  confined  princi- 
pally to  a  poor  quality  of  white  canvas  shoes. 


Under  date  of  Cape  Town,  February  25,  1899, 
Consul-General  Stowe  submits  the  following  sta- 
tistics relative  to  the  butter  trade  of  Australia 
and  South  Africa  :    "The  largest   consignment  of 


"  When  you  ivish   the  latest  styles  writ*  to  us." 

New  Summer  Suits 

$4         J^ 


4. 


WHKN  fashionable,  per- 
fect-fitting suits  and 
skirts  are  offered  at  such  rea- 
sonable prices,  every  lady 
should  be  well  dressed.  The 
styles  which  we  make  are 
exclusive,  and  our  costumes 
are  not  ready-made  but  made 
to  order  ;  that  is  why  they  are 
entirely  different  from  the 
ordi  ary  kind  sold  in  every 
store. 

We  should  like  to  mail  to 
you  free  our  Summer  C  ata- 
logue  of  suits  and  skirts,  to- 
gether with  a  Supplement  of 
new  styles  from  our  Paris 
house,  and  a  complete  line  of 
samples  of  fashionable  ma- 
terials to  select  from.  This 
illustration  gives  only  a  hint 
of  the  handsome  styles  which 
we  make  ;  our  Catalogue  and 
samples  will  tell  you  the  bal- 
ance.    We  sell 

Duck,  Pique  and  Crash  Suits,  !$4  up. 

Duck,  Pique  and  Crash  Skirts,  $>3  up. 
Spici.l  Sile  of  Separate  Skirts,  £3  up. 

Special  Sale  of  Travelling  Suits,  8>4  up. 
Exlraurdinary  Values  in  All-Wool  Tailor- X  ade 

mi  t-,  lined  throughout,  85  up. 
Bicycle  ^uits,  S4  up.  Bicycle  Skirts,  S3  up. 
Wc  pay  express  charges  everywhere.  All  orders 
filled  with  the  greatest  promptness  ;  a  suit  or  skirt  can  be 
made  in  one  day  when  necessary.  Write  to-day  for  Cata- 
logue and  samples  ;  mention  any  particular  kind  or  color 
of  samples  that  you  desire,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
ihemfree  by  return  mail. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  131  West  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Some  of  the  good 
points  of  the 

Prophylactic 

Tooth  Brush 

Sold  Only  IS  a  YELLOW  Box— for  your  protection.  Curved 
handle  mid  f:ice  to  fit  the  month.  Bristles  in  irregular  tufts— 
deans  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook  to  hold  it. 
These  mean  much  to  cleanlv  persons— the  onlv  ones  who  like  our 
brush.  Adult  3.x-.  Children's  (2  sizes)  25c.  By  mail  or  at  deal- 
ers'.   Send  for  our  free  booklet  "  Tooth  Trui  I 

FLORENCE  M'F'GCO.,  14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass 
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butter     ill     i>;ie     V6SS  S)     which   ever   left 

Australia  recently  sailed  in  the  Austral  io\    Eng 

land.  The  India  had  also  on  board  4.;S  ii>ns,su 
that  in  one  week  Melbourne  has  earned  the  credit 
of  sending  out  the  largest  shipment  of  fresh  but- 
ter which  ever  left  any  port  in  the  world.  Inclu- 
ding a  small  consignment  for  Cape  Town,  the  ship- 
ment   comprised    54,000    boxes    of    butter.       As   an 

experiment,  800  dozen  eggs  were  included  among 
the  produce  for  this  port.    The  value  of  the  butter 

and  some  20,000  rabbits  on  board  for  England  was 
$1  6,443.50.  I  call  attention  to  this  for  the  reason 
that  my  efforts  to  induce  the  producers  of  the 
United  States  to  ship  butter  has  met  with  but  little 
success,  altho,  as  mentioned  in  a  recent  report, 
butter  has  arrived  in  South  Africa  from  the 
United  States  under  Australian  marks.  The 
total  import  of  butter  into  South  Africa  (with  the 
exception  of  Portuguese  territory)  for  189,8  was 
5,782,017  pounds,  against  5,001, .155  pounds  for  1897  ; 
showing  a  decrease." 


Consul  Swalm  sends  from  Montevideo,  under 
date  of  February  24,  1809,  a  report  in  regard  to  the 
exports  of  meat  products  from  Uruguay  to  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  possibilities  of  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  United  States  packers.  It  ap- 
pears that  during  the  present  slaughtering  season, 
300,000  head  of  cattle  have  been  killed  in  Uruguay, 
the  prices  averaging  $15  per  head.  Fat  cattle  are 
Dot  so  much  used  in  the  making  of  jerked  beef 
(which  is  the  chief  article  of  export  in  this  line)  as 
are  cows  and  lean  steers.  The  buyer  in  Uruguay 
pays  only  about  one  third  for  his  raw  product  on 
the  hoof  that  competitors  must  pay.  Climatic 
conditions  also  favor  the  handling  <>t  the  product. 
Shipments  are  made  chiefly  in  small  Spanish  ves- 
sels, and  freight  rates  are  low.  The  freight 
quoted  on  the  day  of  report,  by  steamer,  via  New 
York,  was  35s.  ($8.52)  per  ton  for  Cuba  and  40s. 
($9.73)  for  Puerto  Rico,  10  per  cent  primage  being 
added  in  both  cases.  The  amount  cf  jerked  beef 
shipped  to  Cuba  since  the  war  has  been  4,1/1,228 
pounds,  valued  at  $246,360.  The  full  text  of  Con- 
sul Swalm's  report  has  been  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


The  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Mexico,  Mr. 
McCreery,  sends,  under  date  of  April  3,  1899,  a  copy 
of  the  message  of  President  Diaz  on  the  opening 
of  Congress,  from  which  the  following  paragraphs 
in  regard  to  mining  matters  are  taken  : 

"The  mining  industry  is  that  which  affords 
most  evidences  of  rapid  progress,  as  in  the  period 
covered  by  this  report  1,040  title  deeds,  covering 
11,408  pertenencias  of  one  hectare  [2.471  acres]  each, 
have  been  issued.  The  total  number  of  title  deeds 
issued,  subject  to  the  new  legislature  of  June,  1892, 
is  9,353,  covering  77,774  pertenencias  of  one  hectare 
each. 

"The  exportation  of  ore  has  also  increased  to  a 
noteworthy  degree.  Taking  the  figures,  recently 
published  by  the  Department  of  Finance  for  the 
seven  months  of  July  to  January  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  expor- 
tation of  mineral  products,  metallic  and  non- 
metallic,  was  $54,311,000  in  round  figures  showing 
an  increase  of  $1,043,000  over  the  value  of  the  same 
products  exported  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year. 

"As  an  important  event  in  the  mining  industry, 
I  will  state  that  the  Adventurer  Tunnel  at  Batop- 
ilas,  which  is  nearly  3  kilometers  (1.86  miles)  in 
length,  which  has  been  fifteen  years  under  con- 
struction and  has  cost  millions  of  dollars,  has  just 
struck  the  principal  lodes  of  the  camp." 


Mr.  Oscar  S.  Williams,  late  United  States  con- 
sul, writes  from  Manila,  February  17,  1899,  that  in 
response  to  numerous  inquiries  from  United 
States  manufacturers,  he  has  had  a  representative 
firm  of  importers  (Messrs  Hollmann  &  Co.)  pre- 
pare a  statement  and  furnish  samples,  showing 
the  kinds  cf  goods  most  in  demand  in  the  Philip- 
pines.   The  statement  is  given  below  : 

General  Remarks.— The  low  qualities  of  white 
shirtings,  which  have,  up  to  this  time,  come  from 
Spain,  might  well  undergo  a  change  in  favor  of 
better  material  and  less  finish.  As  the  Spaniards 
paid  no  duty,  they  loaded  their  shirtings  with 
quantities  of  starch.  Now  that  all  the  goods  have 
to  pay  the  same  rate,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  duty  paid  on  finish  may  be  saved,  and 
goods  of  better  quality,  or  at  a  cheaper  price,  fur- 
wished.  Manila  is  a  consumer  of  any  quantity  of 
f;  ncy  cotton  articles.  There  is  naturally,  not 
much  use  for  woolens  in  our  warm  climate,  but 
tre  e  is  a  certain  consumption  of  flannels,  wool 
and  half  wool,  woolen   merinos,  union   clo.h,  light 


YOUR  MONEY 
IS  POORLY 
INVESTED 

If  the  investment  promises  large 
profits  but  with  doubtful  prospects 
of  return  of  the  principal, 

Or,  if  the  investment  pays  so 
small  a  profit  that  you  would 
rather  have  your  money  idle  in 
bank,  waiting  for  the  opportunity 
for  judicious  investment  that  comes 
only  occasionally. 

By  our  plan  you  avoid  extremes 
and  find  profitable  investments 
based  on  conservative  business 
ideas. 

Let  us  give  you  particulars  suited 
to  your  individual  needs. 

CAMPBELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
(Capital  $300,000) 

106  LA  SALLE  ST., 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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places  it  at  the  head  of  the  type- 
writer world  in  this  important  par- 
ticular. By  its  use  the  action  is 
rendered  so  rapid  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  even  the  most  expert  op- 
erator to  equal  the  speed  of  the 
machine.  This  device,  while  of 
great  simplicity,  is  quite  wonder- 
ful in  its  results. 


We  shall  be  glad 
to  explain  its 
workings  to  any 
■who  may  call. 
Descriptive 
pamphlets  and 
other    information 
for  those  living 
at  a  distance. 
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I    trouserings,  and   similar   articles.     Some 
lixht  black  cloth  and  a  good   many  ■cartel 
blanket  i  ■  ■         >   in  s:lk 

black  is   i 
market  for  certain  lines  of  linensand  half  linens. 
Articles  of  ureal    importance  are  iron,  Bti 
van  iced  iron  are  referre 

farthei  ive  already  come  from  the 

United  S  .irui  need  no  special 

known  that  the  city  Is  a  large 
The  Russian  ai :  ■ 
A  mericaa. 
Our  c  a    for  passing  cttons  through 

customi  lire  insurance,  scIIhik,  remitting. 

er  cent.  In  full ;  landinj 
!•'      •■■her  articles,  special   arrange- 
In  any  case,  our  selling  com- 
m  gsion  is  not  below  ?'_.  percent,  nor  above  s  per 
ferms    ol     s.ile     have    been    considerably- 
shortened   of    late,    and     now   cash     payment   on 
delivery  or  within  a  month's  time  against  a  cash 
nt    of  5  to  7  per  cent,  has  been  arranged. 
Contracts  lor  month'  y  slnpim  nts  or  as  pel 

■■■nent,  with  stipulated  prices  and  exchange, 
can  be  procured  as  BOOH  as  the  trial  shipment 
turns  out  to  the  -  n  of  the  buyers. 

Well-known    marks   are    worth  a  great  deal    in 

this  country.     Take,  for  instance,  our  mark,  "cock 

in  cage,"  f"r  White   drill.     The  same  quality,  the 

ri     wider.     Imported      by     other 

bonsei   is    paid    for   at    the  rate    of  $3  -,o   a   piece. 

which  leaves  a  modest  margin.    We seU  our  brand 

at   $io,  and    d  ■  to  <o  cases  a  month  in 

es  in  Iloiio. 

All    the    samples  we  Rend    are    also  salable   in 

Iloiio,    ■  in    bigger     and    sometimes    in 

smaller  quantities.     There  are  some  fancy  articles 

which   are  salable  only   in   Iloiio,  not  in   Manila; 

but  they  are  not  of  importance.     In  general,  Iloiio 

sells  the    same  articles  as   Manila,  and    is  a   very 

ml    market.     Some   day,  Manila  may  even 

be  surpassed  by  Iloiio. 

CURRENi  V.  In  old  times,  Rold  money  was  used 
here  to  such  an  ex'en;  that  silver  was  at  10  per 
cent,  premium.  Liter.  «old  was  exported,  and 
in  1883  alreadv  '  to  1%  per  cent,  premium  was 
paid  for  it.  When  it  was  loo  late  to  keep  gold 
here,  the  Government  prohibited  the  importation 


A  Perfect  Food, 
Tonic  and  Restorative. 

It  is  a  powder  made  from  the  most 
nourishing  1  lements  of  meat,  prepared 
for  the  nutriment  and  stimulus  of  weak 
systems.     May  be  taken  in  milk,  water, 

At d>  <'=-,\i.'/i  and  1  lb  tins. 

Farbenfabriken 


$25    *    $35 
$50 

Factory  &  Main  Offices,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
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MANY     FORTUNES    ARE     BEING    MADE 
BY     AMERICAN     INVESTORS    in 

IRubber  plantations 


of  Mexicans,  and  i:i  18S7  joined  to  that  law  a  de- 
Ording  to  Which  only  Mexicans  dated  be- 
fore 1878  had  I  .So  our  currency  con- 
sisted of  Mexican^  date  than  1878,  of 
Spanish  :  I  mando  dollars 
and  a  great  quantity 

The  export  of  the   P  1   has  always  been 

greater  than  the  import;  and  therefore  the  ten- 
dency of  exchange  was  to  rise  continually,  and 
me  scarcer  So  it   hap- 

pened that, the  import  ol    Mexicans  being  forbid- 
den and   no  other  11  luced,  premium  on 
Hongkong  went  up  I  -.and  more.    Then 
rge  sums  wi  1    111,  and   the  pre- 
mium  went   down   again.     l)uriiin   more  than  ten 
adjusted  by  Bmug- 
Mexicans  from  Hongkong. 

.  she  Span  so   '  nent  minted  Philip- 

pine dollars  in  Spain,  which  contained  about  10 
perce  t.  silver  less  than  the  Mexicans,  and  sent 
several  millions  here.  The  public  had  to  take 
these  dollars  at  full  value.  We  believe  that  all 
these  light  dollars  are  Still  in  the  country.  The 
halt-dollar  and  ao-cent  pieces  which  the  <■ 
ment  minted  never  came  to  the  full  value  of 
Mexican  currency. 

COTTONS.— The  Philippines  produce  a  Rood 
quantity  of  woven  stuff.  Probably,  the  greater 
part  is  made  of  impoited  cotton  yarn,  gray,  white 
and  dyed;   but   there   are   also   many  thousands   of 

Eieces  made  of  Manila  hemp,  in  ordinary  and  in 
tie  qualities,  the  latter  very  often  mixed  with 
silk.  The  principal  places  for*  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  are  the  two  provinces  of  Ilocos  in 
the  north  of  Luzon,  and  for  hemp,  the  provinces 
of  Albav  and  Camarines.  The  Visayas  provinces 
manufacture  all  the  different  woven  stuffs. 

Formerly,  nearly  all  the  cotton  yarn  came  from 
England,  with  the  exception  of  some  Turkey-red 
yarn  from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  in- 
crease hi  duty  would  not  have  excluded  the  English 
yarn  if  it  had  not  been  for  false  numbering.  Spain 
sends  No.  Jg,  No.  jjjj,  No.  |f,  etc.-  i.e.,  yarn  No.  20 
made  up  as  No.  40,  with  a  No.  40  ticket  and  40 
heads  in  a  bundle,  etc. 

A  bale  of  gray  or  white  yarn  contains  40  bundles 
of  10 pounds,  and  if  No.  20  is  made  up  in  No.  40, 
the  weight  of  each  bundle  will  be  about  the  same, 
but  the  length  of  thread  much  shorter.  The  faise 
numbering  has  now  been  Koing  on  for  three  or 
four  years.  The  natives  must  have  found  out 
that  they  cheat  themselves  in  buying  wrong- 
numbered  yarn,  but  the  system  goes  on  and  they 
accept  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  jjive  quotations  for  true  numbers,  or 
an  idea  of  prices.  There  is  also  a  limited  inquiry 
for  Egyptian  yarn  at  higher  prices.  In  Turkey- 
red  yarn,  the  same  false  numbering  has  taken 
F'lace  ;  whereas  in  dyed  yarns,  which  never  came 
rom  Spain,  true  numbers  have  always  ruled.  In 
dyed  yarns,  only  green  and  red  orange  are  of  im- 
portance;  >.*•>.  22  is  principally  used.  Turkey-red 
yarn  in  a  lively,  not  too  dark,  shade  is  asked  for, 
as  follows:  Nos.  20,  22,  24,  20  bales  ;  No.  30,  40  bales  ; 
No.  40,  20  bales, 

The  duty  on  yarn  is:  Yarn,  twisted  in  one  or 
two  threads,  unbleached,  bleached,  or  dyed  up  to 
No.  35,  inclusive,  per  kilogram  (2.2046  pounds;,  25 
cents  -f-  20  per  cent,  -f- 10  per  cent,  harbor  duty  and 
8  per  cent,  of  56  cents  value  duty.  The  same, 
from  No  rd,  per  kilogram,  35  cents  -j-  20 

per  cent.  +  10  per  cent,  harbor  duty  and  8  per  cent. 
of  80  cents  value  duty.  The  same  twisted,  with 
three  or  more  threads,  unbleached,  bleached,  or 
dyed  per  kilogram,  50  cents  -|-  10  per  cent,  harbor 
dutv  and  8  per  cent.  of$i  60 value  duty. 

11  in  mgs  are  a  most  important  article  j  but 
since  we  have  a  factory  here,  it  seems  Impossible 
to  sell  imported  Bhirtings.  The  dutv  is:  up  to  05 
threads  (per  6  millimeters  square),  inclusive,  per 
kilogram,  30  cents  |-so  per  cent. -j-  10  per  cent,  har- 
bor duty  and  8  per  cent,  of  qo  cents  value  duty: 
I'p  to  31;  threads,  inclusive,  per  kilogram,  32  cents 

i-  bo  per  ceni .  ■+■  10  per  cent,  harbor  duty  and  8  per 

cent  of  $1    10  Value  dut  v. 

Gray   drills   will    be     manufactured     here,    and 
re  do  not  offer  a  good  opening  for  Impor- 
tation.    The  dutv  is;   Up  Is  (per  I   111 1 11  i  — 
square),  Inclusive,  per  kilogram,  25  cents 
1  cent,  harbor  dul  v, ,-:  per  cent,  of  fi.35  value 
duty  ;  up  to  is  threads  (per  6  millimeters  square), 
inclusive,  per  kilogram,  i  ■  cents   '    .,,  per  cent,  har- 
bor duty,  8  per  cent,   of  $1.60  value  dutv;  thirty- 
six  threads  and  above,  per  kilogram,  55  cents  +  so 
t>er  cent.  +  10  per  cent,  harbor  duty,  8  per  cent,  of 
j               due  dul  >'. 

Tissues,  printed,  twilled,  and  figured  in  the 
loom,    pa  v  th< 

White  Shirtings.  The  most  popular  marks  for 
many    years     hive   1 n    our  "Sun-ticket"   and 

"CaSfl  "in  "     There  is  no  stock  on  hand  ami  Ihere- 

prices  to  befixed  :  but  wean-  prettysure 
1  be  paid  to-day,  and  if 

■  be  laid   down    here   much   cheaper, 

ed    Upon,      A     1 1  lal   ship- 
no -111  ol  Bom<  i"  Sun- 
ticket,"  and  fi                     ■  ases  each  with  60  pieces 
■•.."  would  find  a  ready  s.ile.    The  1 

■  ulate,    would    supply    the    monthlv 


A  NEW 


Digestive  Principle. 


The  leading  medical  publications  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  giving  much  space  of  late  to  a 
new  element  for  digesting  starchy  foods 
many   articles    we    take    a   selection    from    the 
New   York  : 

"  In  these  days  of  progress  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  cases  ol  amylaceous  (/.<.,  starchy) 
indigestion  which  have  so  frequently  baffled  us 
can  now  be  treated  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
For  years  we  have  1  ecu  looking  for 
a  diastase  (digester  of  starch  1  more  potent 
than  that  found  in  the  malt  extracts  It  re- 
mained for  Mr.  Takamine,  a  Japanese  chemist, 
to  discover  one  of  remarkable  power.  In  litis 
product.  Taka-Diastase,  ?>v  have  what  the 
fession  has  so  long  desired,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  remarkable  that  many  of  the  best  men  in 
the  profession  have  investigated  it,  and  the 
conclusion  uniformly  reached  is  that  in  cases 
of  inability  to  digest  starches  we  have  in  this 
ferment  it  reliable  treatment. 

Most  of  our  food  is  starch — all  vegetables  are 
largely  starch — yet  when  the  stomach  refused 
to  digest  starch,  medicine  has  hitherto  been 
powerless.  IV-psin  lias  been  the  backbone  of  all 
treatment  of  indigestion— excellent  for 
food  but  valueless  for  starch. 

Kaskola  Tablets  are  the  only  form  in  which 
this  wonderful  remedy  is  offered  to  the  general 
public.  We  believe  them  a  perfect  remedy  for 
indigestion  and  dyspepsia;  they  combine  the 
meritorious  elements  of  old  treatments,  with  the 
new  Japanese  discovery. 

They  are  prepared  solely  by  the  V.  L.  Abbey 
Co.,  Kalazamoo,  Mich.,  who  will  gladly  send  a 
regular  size  half-a-dollar  box  to  anyone  sending 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  if  the  indigestion  is  benefited 
by  their  use,  fifty  ci  nts  shall  be  paid.  If  not, 
no  charge  "ill  1  e  made. 
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ICKERMAN'S  nCCl/C 
URABLE  UCOIVO. 

This  one  in  Oak 

DELIVERED 

^L     EAST  of  the 

\  nississiPPi 

Q|     Send  for  Catalogue 
No.  6j, 

describing  and  Illustrating  more  than  2<xi  styles. 
1      1  Aiu  1  -111  i)    iS(>8.) 
AHERICAN  DESK  &  STOOL  CO., 
Howard  and  Crosby  Sts. ,  NEW  YORK. 


Collar  Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN   WITH    EVERY 

l^REMENTZ 

-^  One-piece  Collar  Bunon 

Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 
Without   Seam  or  Joint 

You  get  a  new  one  « Ithout  charge  in  1  ase  of  accident  of  any 
kind.    Best  foi  Ladles' Shirt- Waists  and  Children's 

Dr«-HH«'H.     The   Mnrv  of  a  Collar   button 

particulars,    Postal  ns  for  it.  Krementa 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.,  6.1  Chcslnul  St.,  Newark.  N.J. 


W  SaVln5S  LifC  Mssur^ce  c      * 

\S  Edward  W.  Scott,  President.  S 


Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

I  Broadtt.i).  New  York  City 

■  1 1  ion  111 


Edward  W.  Scott,  President. 
^  rhc  Best  Company  for  Policy-holckrs.  ,.» 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND   POLICY. 

publication  when  writing  to  adrertJ  • 
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demand.  These  measure  «9varaa  (38  yards).  The 
Bailarina  mark  measures  \6  varas  (33  yards) 
Some  10  cases  of  Bailarina  lately  arrived  and  with 

full  duty  paid  sold  at  $5.75  per  piece  with  7  per 
cent,  discount  cash  down.  Of  the  Senorita  mark 
measuring  40  yards,  we  used  to  sell  a  >to  30  casesa 
month.  No  stock  has  been  on  hand  for  several 
months.  To-day,  probably  $5.87  to  $6  per  piece 
might  be  obtained.  The  English  make,  Rajah's 
head,  measuring  ;;  inches  1:1  width  and  4.)  yards  in 
length,  sells  at  $0  to  $0  5.1  per  piece.  The  monthly 
consumption  is  about  10  cases.  Dies +9.  37  inches 
wide  and  40  yards  in  length,  sel  S  Rl  $7  to  $7. as 
per  piece  ;  monthly  sale.  10  cases  of  50  pieces  each. 

6040,"  36  inches  wide  and  36  yards  in  length,  sells 
at  $0  to  $6..>5  per  piece;  monthly  sale,  15  cases. 
The  two  kinds,  Hj  and  H7,  are  used  here  for 
dyeing.  We  sold  last  w^ek  5  cases  of  Hj  at  $4,375 
per  piece,  and  5  Cases  of  H  7  at  $4.75  per  piece. 

are  any  number  of  different  marks  in 
whit.-  shirtings.  We  ourselves  have  a  great  many 
more;  but  we  consider  that  the  principal  types 
will  serve  to  show  the  market.  There  is  also  a 
limited  demand  for  finer  shirtings.  The  mark 
Houseticket  No.  3,  width  33  inches,  length  40 
yards,  sells  at  $S.25  per  piece  ;  monthly  sale,  10 
cases  e  ich  of  60  pieces. 

The  duty  on  shirtings  is  :  Up  to  25  threads  (per  6 
millimeters  square',  inclusive,  per  kilogram,  20 
cents  -f-  20  per  cent,  -f- 10  per  cent,  harbor  duty,  8 
per  cent,  of  90  cents  value  duty  ;  up  to  35  threads 
(per  6  millimeters),  inclusive,  per  kilogram,  3a 
cents  -j-  20  per  cent.  +  10  Per  cent,  harbor  duty,  8 
percent,  of  $1. 10  per  kilogram  value  duty  ;  thirty- 
six  threads  and  above,  per  kilogram,  44  cents  -+-  20 
per  cent.  -f-  10  per  cent,  harbor  duty,  8  per  cent,  of 
$1.10  per  kilogram  value  duty. 

White  Drills.— Duty  on  this  article  is,  per  kilo- 
gram, 55  cents  +  20  per  cent,  -f-  10  per  cent,  harbor 
dutv,  8  per  cent,  of  $  1.60  per  kilogram  value  duty. 

Our  "66  "  sell  now  at  $10  per  piece  ;  it  measures 
24  inches  in  width  and  30  yards  in  length  ;  monthly 
sale,  50  cases  of  50  pieces  each.  Other  marks  are 
sold  at  $3  50  per  piece.  Other  white  drills  of  large 
consumption  are  our  No.  2000,  No.  3000,  and  No. 
5000.  Present  selling  price  for  No.  3000  is  $7.25  ; 
No.  2000,  $7,125  ;  and  No.  5000,  $7.375 — per  piece  of  25 
inches  in  width  by  30  yards  in  length.  In  Manila 
and  Iloilo,  we  sell  some  30  cases  of  50  pieces  each 
per  month. 

An  article  which  appears  to  have  a  great  future 
is  the  brown  drill,  known  under  the  name  of 
khakicloth.  It  is  the  stuff  in  which  the  English 
army  in  India  is  clad,  and,  lately,  the  American 
army  here. 

Socks  and  stockings  are  of  importance  ;  so  are 
undershirts  (camisetas),  in  prices  from  $3  to  $9 
per  dozen  ;  more  gray  than  white  and  short 
sleeves  than  long  ones  are  used. 

Iron  and  Steel.  -  The  duty  on  iron  is  $2.60  per 
100  kilograms  -f-  10  per  cent.,  and  8  per  cent  of  $4.40 
per  100  kilograms ;  on  steel,  $_»  60  per  100  kilo- 
grams gross  weight  -j-  10  per  cent.,  and  8  per  cent. 
of  $4  40  per  100  kilograms.  On  galvanized  iron  : 
Sheets,  $2  60  per  100  kilograms;  ridgings,  $2.60 
per  100  kilograms;  screws,  $4  per  100  kilograms  ; 
washers,  $?.6o  per  100  kilograms;  rivets,  $1.80  per 
100  kilograms — plus  10  per  cent.;  and  8  per  cent,  of 
$11  per  100  kilograms  sheets  or  ridgings,  8  per  cent. 


CATARRH. 

One  month's  treatment  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  treatment  of  catarrh  sent  free.  No 
postage. 

EUCALOL  CURES  CATARRH. 

T^D  C  D  ** 'm'  >'our  name  and  address  and  the 
rKCC  Treatment  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  at 
once.  At  the  end  of  a  month  you  may 
send  75c.  for  it  if  you  think  you  are  benefited  ;  if  not 
benefited,  no  charge — and  you  are  the  sole  judge. 
THE  EUCALOL  CO.,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Every  JVIinister  in  the  Country 

Should    have 

The  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer. 

It  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  process  ever  in- 
vented. Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac  simile  of  ordi- 
nary writing.  Drawings 
can  be  reproduced  in 
several  colors  at  one 
printing  One  hundred 
copies  of  the  original  can  be'produced  in  twenty  minutes. 

No  Washing.         No  Drying.         No  Inky  Fingers. 

The  original  is  written  on  any  ordinary  paper,  with  any 
pen,  and  from  this  100  copies  can  be  made. 

When   you  want   to   send    out    notices    to    your   church 

members  or  for  Sunday-school  work  it  is  a  great  labor 

saver  and  invaluable  ;  also  for  copying  music.     Send  for 

circulars  and  sample  of  work.     Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON     &     CO., 


CHICAGO: 

59  Dearborn  Street. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

PiUabush. 
BEYMER  BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

Pittobnrch. 
ANCHOR        ) 

>  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN    J 


ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


j  Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  *  BR33  CO 
Philadelphia. 

MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

SALEM 

Salem,  Jiass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


HERE  is  a  v;u  ;  difference  be- 
tween an  unsupported  assertion 
and  a  demonstrated  fact." 
Our  assertion  that  Pure  White  Lead  made 
by  the  "old  Dutch  process"  of  slow  corro- 
sion is  far  superior  to  White  Lead  made  by 
patent  or  quick  processes,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  competent, 
practical  painters  everywhere.  Comparative 
tests  made  by  employees  or  parties  interested 
do  not  prove  anything. 

rnCD  Ly  using  National  Lead  Co. 's  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colon, 
1  1X1^  ly  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
Combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


of  $10  per  100  kilograms  screws  or  rivets,  8  per 
cent,  of  $5  per  100  kilograms  washers. 

The  consumption  of  pig  iron  is  not  very  large. 
It  comes  here  only  as  ballast,  paying  no  freight. 
Of  bar  iron,  we  used  to  sell  before  the  revolution 
about  1,000  piculs  (137,500  pounds)  per  month.  The 
best-known  quality  is  Govan.  To  ascertain  the 
whole  consumption  in  these  islands  is  impossible, 
as  there  exist  no  statistics.  The  present  market 
price  for  the  assortment  described  below  is  about 
$7-75  Per  picul(i371-2  pounds),  less  5  per  cent,  cash 
discount.  Of  more  importance  is  galvanized  iron. 
The  unsatisfactory  results  of  tilings  when  sub- 
jected to  earthquakes  have  made  it  a  general 
rule  to  cover  the  houses  with  galvanized  iron. 
The  present  market  price  is  $9.50  per  quintal  (100 
pounds),  less  5  per  cent,  cash  discount.  On  each 
sheet  the  mark  is  to  be  painted.  Our  special 
mark,  which  no  other  house  can  carry,  is  six 
crowns  painted  in  black  in  groups  of  three,  one 
group  directly  below  the  other.  The  selling  prices 
of  the  different  marks  vary  between  \i%  to  50 
cents  per  quintal,  according  to  mark,  which  al- 
ways represents  a  certain  quality. 

The  packing  of  the  article  is  very  important,  be- 
cause one  has  to  allow  a  considerable  rebate  for 
goods  stained  by  sea  water,  etc.  Nearly  all  the 
steel  imported  into  this  country  conies  in  cases 
three  feet  long  and  weighing  68,  70,  or  72  catties, 
according  to  the  wish  of  the  buyer.  One  catty  is 
1%  English  pounds.  These  square  sticks,  of 
something  like  three  feet  in  length,  are  of  different 
thickness,  and  the  usual  assortment  is  1,200  cases 
of  seven  eights  of  an  inch,  and  800  cases  of  three 
fourths  of  an  inch.  The  selling  price  per  picul  of 
137H  English  pounds  is  now  $9.62^  less  5  per  cent, 
cash  discount.  People  here  do  not  like  soft  steel, 
as  it  does  not  bend,  but  breaks  if  struck  with  a 
hard  object. 

Other  metal  articles  of  large  consumption  are 
tinplate  washers,  wire  nails,  wire  rope,  zinc 
sheathing,  yellow  metal,  etc. 


PERSONALS. 


Ex-Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower,  who  died 
the  other  day,  began  his  business  experience  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  old.  His  first  employment 
was  as  salesman  in  the  dry-goods  store  of  E.  D. 
Woodward,  in  Philadelphia.  That  lasted  for  two 
months,  when  his  employer  failed.  Young  Flower 
returned  then  to  his  mother's  home,  in  Theresa, 
where  he  spent  the  spring  and  summer  at  work  on 
the  farm.  In  August,  1853,  he  began  clerking  in  a 
hardware  store  in  Watertown,  the  county  seat, 
leaving  that  position  in  a  month  to  become  deputy 
postmaster  of  the  place.  For  six  years  he  held  that 
office,  receiving  as  salary  $50  a  month  and  board.  It 
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FEED  CHILDREN! 


?  THEYNEEOitsrich.flesh-makinggluten  ^ 
£  and  bone-making  phosphates.  As  well  feed  ? 
£  children  laundry  starch  as  many  white-flour  > 
5  starchy  foods.  Infant  mortality  is  largely  £ 
S  the  result  of  too  much  starch  in  the  food.        | 

1   For  Children  and  for  Grown  Folks  := 


=  is  a  remarkably  healthful 

%  food.     Wheatlet  contains 

5  only  the  nutriment  of  the 

r  whole  wheat.    Sold  in  2  ft> 

£  packages. 

5      If  your  grocer  does  not 

h  keep  Wheatlet  have  himor- 

£  der  some  for  you,  or  send 

£  us  his  name  and  your  ord 

£  er— we  will  seo  that   you 

S  are  supplied.    Avoid  sub- 

j  stitutes. 

!?     Send  for  booklet. 

%     T!ie  genuine  bears  our  label  and  name     £ 

£  and  is  made  only  by  the  J 

£  Franklin  Mills  Co.,      Lockport,  N.  Y.  ^ 

c  .- 
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mill  CCTCDIl     A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMI- 
WWELdlfclfll,     NARY    FOR    WOMEN. 

Course  of  study  furnished  on  application. 

Miss  Leila  S.  McKee,  Ph.D.,  President, 

Oxford,  Ohio. 


Pick  on  Memory 

New  edition  on  Memory  and  its  doctors,  Loisette,  etc. 
Price,  25  cents.     Sent  by  mail. 

Address  E.  Pick,  1 18  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


NEW   YORK: 

80  Vc»ey  Street.  I 


"The  KLIP  has  the  GRIP" 

The  KLIPS  and  the  cover  form  the  KLIP  BINDER.  Sold  and 
used  separately  or  together.  You  can  cover  a  magazine  or  bind 
a  volume  of  pamphlets  in  i  zn  seconds.  Instantly  removable. 
Sample  pair  of  each  of  7  sizes,  with  keys,  mailed  for  75c. 

Address  H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED.     Illustrated  price  list  free. 

This  advertisement  may  not  appear  again.   Take  advantage  of  it  at  once. 
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one  of  his  favorite  reminiscences  of  inure 
erous  times  that  the  first  $50  he  re.-eived 
Invested   in  a   g<  vieldinj;  to 

•  .idinn  instincts,  he  sold  to  a  man  who  after- 
war  1  went  West,  giving  his  no  which 
Mi  P  ■■•vcr  never  collected.  Out  of  the  Blender 
I  I1.000  in  the 
cm:  ■  pears'  service.  With  h.s  savings 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  a  jewelry  si.  re,  the 
firm  being  Hitchcock  &  Flower.  His  financial 
genius  soon  told,  ami  two  years  later  he  bought 
out  his  partner,  and  enlarged  the  business  in  which 
he  continued  until  i86<y.  In  1869  Henry  Keep,  who 
had  married  Miss  Emm* Woodruff,  ssisterof  Mrs. 
Flower,  was  on  his  deathbed.  Three  weeks  before 
he  died,  Mr.  Keep  asked  Mr.  Flower  to  come  to 
New  York.  Mr.  Keep  had  been  President  of  the 
New  York  Central,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Michigan, 
Southern,  anil  Lake  Shore  railroads,  and  was  then 
lent  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way. 

It   was  not  until  1881    that   Mr.   Flower  became 
prominent  in  polit  ics.     In  the  interval  between  j.869 
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I   rown  Nvo,  <  loth,  illustrated,  51.50. 
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Mr.  Muller,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  his  family. 
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and  that  year,  be  n  the  for- 

tune that  led  later  to  his  prominence  in  the  financial 
world.  He  had  always  been  an  active  Democrat, 
and  had  served  as  Chairman  of  the  County  Com- 

of  Jefferson  OOUnty.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  h:s  tirst  meeting  with  whom 
this  story  is  told  by  the  historians  of  his  political 
career:    Mr.  Tilden  ng  a  trip  through  the 

State  when  Mr.  Flower  met  him  one  day  on  the 
train.  Mr.  Tilden  expressed  admiration  for  the 
Jefferson  county  organization.  Mr.  Flower  ex- 
plained that  its  efficiency  was  due  to  the  prepon- 
derating influence  of  the  young  men  in  the  organi- 
sation, and  said  to  Mr.  Tilden  that  if  he  hoped  to 
succeed  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  state  com- 
mittee in  the  following  year  he  must  affiliate  with 
the  younger  element  of  the  part  v. 

"You  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  fact,  Mr. 
Tilden,  that  a  man  under  fifty  years  of  age  has 
any  influence  in  politics,"  said  Mr.  Flower,  to  the 
the  amazement  of  the  listeners,  who  were  not  ac- 
customed to  hearing  the  true  situation  bluntly  put 
to  Mr.  Tilden.  "The  young  men  control  the 
party,"  continued  the  young  Watertown  man. 
"and  you  must  extend  your  acquaintance  among 
them  or  be  prepared  to  give  up  the  leadership." 

The  veteran  politician,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  kne.v  him,  was  impressed  with 
Mr.  Flower's  remarks,  and  replied  that  he  was 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  young  men. 
At  Mr.  Flower's  suggestion,  Mr.  Allen  C.  Beach  of 
Watertown  was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Tilden.  Mr.  Beach 
went  to  Mr.  Tilden's  house  and  spent  two  or  three 
weeks  in  extending  the  reorganization  throughout 
the  State.  Hence  rose  the  famous  "Tilden  organi- 
zation." In  1877,  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
state  committee,  Mr.  Flower  managed  the  cam- 
paign with  signal  success. 

In  188:,  Mr.  Flower  represented  the  nth  New 
York  district  in  Congress.  He  was  again  elected 
in  1888.  In  1891  he  was  elected  governor,  defeating 
J.  Sloat  Fassett,  the  Republican  candidate. 
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Kit  Carson  was  a  diplomat  as  well  as  a  fighter. 
In  an  appreciative  sketch  of  the  picturesque  West- 
ern scout  (in  The  Coriilull  Magazine),  Alexander 
Innes  Shoud,  says : 

"  Bom  fighter  as  he  was,  he  did  still  better  service 
as  a  diplomatist.  More  than  once  he  was  de- 
spatched as  envoy  from  the  States  garrisons,  when 
tribes  disputing  the  hunting-grounds  were  on  the 
brink  of  hostilities,  and  when  it  seemed  likely  that 
the  regular  troops  would  have  to  interpose  in  the 
quarrel.  More  than  once  his  shrewdness  and  sin- 
cerity averted  a  bloody  war.  On  one  occasion  the 
formidable  Sioux  had  encroached  upon  territory 
which  was  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Ara- 
pahoes  and  Comanches.  The  latter,  far  inferior 
in  numbers,  sent  messengers  to  Carson  to  ask  his 
help.  They  said,  that  tho  the  odds  were  greatly 
against  them,  they  would  fight  it  out  if  he  took  the 
command.  He  answered  the  summons  in  person 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Certainly  he  was  the 
only  one  of  their  mortal  enemies  to  whom  Indians 
on  the  war-path  WOUld  have  sent  such  a  message, 
At  that  time  In  a  general  way.  the  white  and  red 
men  shot  and  scalped  each  other  at  sight.  But 
Carson,  the  sole  exception  to  the  rule,  tho  he 
fringed  his  legging!  with  scalplocks,  was  re- 
1,  and  alm<  st  1"  loved."  Nor  did  he  over- 
rate his  influence  with  the  enemy.  The  Sioux  re- 
ceived him  hospitably,  listened  In  solemn  c  mnsel 
to  his  words  of  wisdom,  and.  accepting  an  honor- 
able peace,  abandoned  I  ie  ground  they  had  en- 
;>on. 
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specially  retained  with  special  fees.  He  had  saved 
and  had  turned  his  attention  u>  traffic  and  BtOCk> 
raisini?.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a  deeping  partner 
with  Lncien  Maxwell,  who  had  also  in  his  begin- 
ning been  a  trapper  and  hunter,  but  who,  by  bold 
speculation  and  a  lucky  marriage,  became  a  capi- 
talist and  a  great  landowner.  At  all  events  these 
kindred  spirits  had  become  the  closest  of  friends. 
Kit  was  always  made  at  home  on  Max  well's  ranch, 
where  that  potentate,  enriched  by  stock-breeding 
corn-growing,  and  commissariat  contracts,  exer- 
cised arbitrary  authority  far  and  near,  and  offered 
hospitality  indiscriminately  to  white  men  and 
Indians.  .  .  .  He  died,  as  he  would  have  wished 
to  die,  with  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  ;  for,  when  in 
t.ie  act  of  swinging  himself  into  the  saddle,  an 
artery  burst  in  his  neck.  He  was  interred  with 
all  honor  at  his  home  in  Taos,  and  his  memory, 
as  we  said,  is  commemorated  on  the  cenotaph 
erected  in  the  plaza  of  Santa  Fe\  To  the  last  the 
veteran,  who  had  the  chivalry  of  a  soldier  and 
the  instincts  of  a  highly  bred  gentleman,  had  pre- 
served the  rudeness  of  his  early  speech,  with  the 
picturesque  phraseology  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
prairies." 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  May  S. 

—  Rear  Admiral  John  C.  Watson  is  ordered  to 
Manila  to  relieve  Admiral  Dewey. 

— General  Miles  declines  to  comment  on  the 
report  of  the  Beef  Court  of  Inquiry,  saying  that  it 
would  be  unsoldierly  for  him  to  do  so. 

— John  Sherman  declines  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  Ohio. 

— Rudyard  Kipling  accepts  the  degree  of 
I.L.D.  from  McGill  University. 

— The  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Joan  of 
Arc  is  celebrated  in  Orleans,  France,  Archbishop 
Ireland  being  the  orator  of  the  day. 

Tuesday,  May  q. 

—  It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  delegates  to  the  peace  conference 
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will  work   together   for    international    arbitra- 
tion. 

— A  despatch  from  Tangiers  says  that  American 
claims  against  Morocco   have  been  settled. 

—  General  Gomez  makes  the  request  of  General 
Brooke  for  a  Cuban  standing  army  of  15,000 
men. 

ti'ednesday,  May  jo. 

—  It  is  reported  from  Manila  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Filipino  congress  has  been  held  at  San  Isidro. 

—The  British  Venezuelan  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings are  set  for  June  15. 

Thursday,  May  11. 

— The  industrial  commission  at  Washington  be- 
gins its  investigation  into  the  operations  ol 
trusts. 

— General  Greely  makes  an  official  report  on 
experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  conducted 
by  the  Signal  Corps. 

— General  Otis  cables  from  Manila  that  "sign1 
of  insurgent  disintegration  are  daily  manifested.' 

— The  Pope  issues  a  bull  c'eclarin  r  a  universal 
jubilee  in  the  year  1900. 

Friday,  May  12. 

— It  is  announced  by  the  Navy  Department  that 
Admiral  Dewey  will  leave  Manila  within  the 
next  three  days  and  come  direct  to  New  York  by 
way  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

— The  First  Nebraska  Regiment  presents  a 
petition  to  General  MacArthur,  asking  to  be  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  the  front. 

— Roswell  P.Flower,  '  x-  overnor  of  New  York, 
dies  of  heart  disease. 

—  The  Russian  Government  has  demanded 
from  China  the  right  to  build  a  railway  connect- 
ing the  Manchurian  system  with  Peking. 

Saturday,  May  jj. 

—Twenty-eight  persons  are  killed  and  fifty  in- 
jured in  a  railroad  collision  near  Reading,  Pa. 

—  It  is  announced  from  Manila  that  Admiral 
Dewey  will  start  for  the  United  States  as  soon 
as  he  can  arrange  to  leave  his  affairs  with  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Sunday,  May  14. 

—A  number  of  claims  agains  the  United  States 
Government,  for  property  destroyed  in  the 
Cuban  insurrection,  have  been  prepared  by 
British,  German,  and  French  residents  in  the 
island. 

—  An  unfounded  report  of  the  death  of  ex- 
President  Cleveland  obtains  wide  circulation. 

—The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  ltriggs  is  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  the  Episcopal  church. 

— The  Chinese  Foreign  Office  refuses  Russia's 
demand  for  a  new  railroad  connection  between 
Manchuria  and  Peking. 

—Sir  Henry  Irving  is  seriously  ill   in  London. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 
DlGI 


Problem  380. 

iv  k.  F.  Blake. 
First  I'r:/e  Liverpool  Mercury  Tourney. 
Black     Eight  Ph 


White -Seven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  381. 
By  K.  Kri  in. 
First  Prize  T&gUsche  Rundschau  Problem  Tourney 
Black  — Eleven  Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of    Problems. 

N'o.   373. 
B     B  Q  x  R  ch  Kt-R7,  mate 

K— B  4  '   K-B  1  (must/' 

(J  x  11  ch  Q— K  5,  mate 

Qor  Kt  x   B     K     B  t  (must)  ' 

BxF  B— R7,  mate 

K  •  x  Q  '  Q  x  P  ch 

B  X  Kt,  mate 

a.  3. 

El     Kt3ch 
B  x  K,  mate 

R-Rach 

B— Q  fadbl  eh, male, 

t.  3.  

Any  other 

Other  variations  depend  upon  those  given, 
from  M.  \V.  II.,  I'mv 
Virginia;  the  Rev.  I.  w.  Bieber,  Bethletai 

1    Q    La  i  •     H.  w    Fan. 

\-  ■    .  !>•    11    11  'In.  P. 

•»,  eburg,  I  ■'.    J.   S. 

Smith. 

D.  P   Han 

■' 

■ 

!  I     MM; 


"The  most  remarkable   3-e:    ever  composed  "— C. 
I).  P.  H. 
Kt— Kt  2  or  Q  x  R  will  no; 

HO.    374. 

Key-move,   I       B  4. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  11.,  I.  W.  B.,  J.  G. 
L.,  H.  W.  P.,  H.  II.  I).,  P.  M.  M ..  J.  S.S.,  J.H.  M.; 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C  ;  R 
M.  Campbell,  Cameron,  Tex.;  F.  S.  Ferguson, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville, 
YV.  Va.;  M.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  T.  R.  Deni- 
son,  Ashville,  N'.C;  A  Kniglit,  Bastrop,  Tex.;  Prof, 
W.  W.  Smith,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynch- 
burg, Va.;  L.  A.  Le  Mieux,  Seymour,  Wis. ;  the 
Rev,  E.  C.  Haskell,  Battle  Creek,  la.;  Prof.  C.  D. 
Schmitt,  University  of  Tennessee  ;  L.  Waterman, 
Tilton,  N.  H.;  Prof.  W.  H.  Krnse,  Hastings  Col- 
lege, Neb.;  H.  L,  Maury,  Butte,  Mon.;  J.  T.Graves, 
Chicago;  S.  C.  Porter,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  C.  S. 
Minnich,  Palmer,  Neb. ;  G.  W.  S -V.,  Canon,  Miss.; 
Dr.  S.  M.  Weeks,  Newport,  L.  V.J  A.  Kremer, 
Alexandria,  Neb.;  C.  P.  McMullan,  Madison  C.  H. 
Va.;  A.  M.  Nichols,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Comments:  "The  Dornine  is  quite  a  skilful 
problem-builder"— I. W.B.;  "Very  neat"— R.  M.  C; 
"A  fine  problem"—  F.  S.  F. ;  "Very  creditable  com- 
position "  J.  G.  L.;  "Simply  pretty  "—A  K.;  "The 
black  P  threatening  check  gives  the  key  away  "— 
J.  S.  S. ;  "Very  good"     C.   P.  Me. 

1  of  our  solvers  went  astray  with  B— Kt  5, 
answered  by  P— Q  5  ch.,  and  R— Q  4,  answered  by 
K  x  Kt,  for  Q  x  P  (Q  2)  is  not  mate;  Black  moves 
his  P-K  3. 

No.  375. 

P— Q  8(Q>,  mate 


Q— Kt  8,  mate 


Q-Kt4 

P-Q? 

PxQ 

Any 
Ktx  P 

P  x  Kt 

B  moves 
Kt-K  6 

B— Kt  7 

Kx  Kt 

PxQ 

Q     K  t  8,  mate 


Kt— B  7,  mate 


P— B  4,  mate 


PxKt 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  I.  W.  B.,  P, 
H.  J.,  R.  M.  C,  F.  S.  F.,  C.  K.  <>.,  J.  G.  L ..  M.  M., 
T.  R.  I).,  H.  H.  D.,  A  K.,  J.  S.  S.,  W.  W.  S.,  L. 
A.  Le  M.,  E.  C.  H.,  T.  M.  M. 

Comments:  "A  creditable  composition  "—I.  W. 
B.;  "Fine  instance  of  Chess-strategy  "— F.  H.  J.; 
"Extremely  puzzling  "— R.  M.  C. ;  "  Provoking  but 
pleasing"-F.S.  P.;  "Very  difficult  key  "— C.  R.  O.; 
"Now  you've  got  it,  and  now  you  haven't  "—J.  G. 
L.;  "Tough"— H.  H.  D.;  "Full  of  merit  "-A.  K.; 
"Key  well  concealed  "—J.  S.  S. :  "  Very  neat  com- 
bination" W.  W.  S.;  "Vetesnik  is  a  cute  cus- 
tomer "— T.  R.  D. 

Solution  of  371  was  received  from  I.  Chapin, 
Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  Canon  CoombeS,  Winni- 
peg, Can.;  M.  Dadaijt,  Hamilton,  111.  J.  Astrom, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  got  369. 

The  Pavelka-Zinkl  Game. 

The  "Game  Worth  Studying  "  (May  f>)  was  pub- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  calling  forth  criticism. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  Chess  is  to  analyze 
a  game,  trying  to  find  the  st  long  and  weak  moves. 
Only  four  of  our  solvers,  thus  far,  have  sent  any 
comments.     We  would  like  to  have  a  number. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.   Blackburne. 
Sir  George  Newnes  proposes  that  Great  Britain 

shall  honor  her  champion  by  a  testimonial,  as  will 

be  seen  In  the  following  letter  from    7 Mr   llVs/- 

minsti  r  Ganttte: 

"To  the  Editor  of  Tin  Westminster  Ga%ttt» : 

DEAR    MK.      I    have   been    asked    liv   a   number  of 

.  to    Inaugurate  a    National    Test! 
monial  to  Mr,   I    H.  Blackburne. 

"Since   1868   In-  li. is  played  111  all    important   tour- 
naments al  home  and  sol  osd,  a:  d  m  one  Instance 
Kven  then  be  w 
Iii  all    tie  bat! le  iii  the 

•  111 

player  he  is  admii 
lllianl  who 

1  •  led  on 
Ion  and  the  provin<  es  toi  more  than  thirty 


years,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  popularize  the 
game  in  this  country.  On  one  occasion,  playing 
a  number  of  opponents,  without  sightof  boards  or 
men,  he  successfully  announced,  in  a  most  intri- 
cate position,  '  mate  in  seventeen  moves  ' 

"The  consistent  way  in  which  he  has  played  for 
Britain  vs.  America  in  the  Cable-matches,  elimi- 
nating in  his  brilliant  victory  quite  recently ,  lias 
earned  the  gratitude  of  very  many  British  ( 
players,  I  believe  there  is  a  general  feeling' 
amongst  devotees  of  the  game  throughout  the 
country  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  substan- 
tial sum  should  be  given  to  or  invested  for  him, 
so  that  if  the  strain  of  blindfold  exhibitions  proves 
too  much  in  his  declining  years,  when  that  period 
arrives  (and  long  may  it  be  delayed;,  he  will  have 
the  solace  and  comfort  of  knowing  that,  through 
the  willingness  of  his  friends,  there  will  be  some- 
thing to  fall  back  upon.  Subscriptions  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  myself,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  British  Chess-Club,  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
City  of  London  Chess-Club,  or  through  the  Hon. 
Secretary  or  Treasury  of  any  accredited  Club 
who  will  kindly  forward  them  to  your  obedient 
servant,  GEORGE  Newness." 

College  Chess. 

As  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities  fur- 
nished the  English  players  in  the  late  International 
College  Match,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  these 
two  great  English  universities  have  played 
twenty-seven  matches.  The  following  is  a  full 
score: 


Oxford's  Record. 


Date. 

'873   

1876 

1877 

1883  (Draw). 


1888. 


Wen. 


Lost. 


Dra~.cn. 


189s. 
1896. 
1897. 


Cambridge's  Record. 


«3 


Ji.it,-. 
1874... 

1875 '" 

1878 10 

•879 5 

1880 11 

1881 5 

188^ 5 

i88j(I)raw).  — 

1884 4 

1885 5 

1887 5 

1890 3 

1891 3 

1892 3 

1893 3 

1894 3 

1898 3 

1899 5 


Ifon. 


Lost. 
3 
5 


Oxford  won  9,  Cambridge  17. 

Pawn   Promotion. 

We  thought  that  we  had,  in  Lesson  III.,  made  it 
very  clear  that  a  Pawn  getting  to  the  eighth 
square  can  be  changed  for  any  piece  the  player 
desires.  But  it  seems  that  several  of  our  : 
are  not  satisfied  with  our  explanation.  Once 
more,  then,  we  say  that  the  modern  rules  allow 
the  player  who  gets  a  Pawn  to  the  eighth  square 
to  select  any  piece  he  desires,  irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind. 
You  can  have  two  or  more  Queens,  three  or  more 
Bishops,  Knights,  or  Rooks.  In  former  times  the 
Pawn  was  always  retained  at  the  eighth  square 
as  a  Pawn  until  some  piece  was  captured  for 
which  it  could  be  exchanged.  The  plurality  of 
pieces,  so  justly  denounced  by  Philidor,  was  not 
permitted.  Staunton  thinks  the  theory  of  the 
game  to  be  as  much  as  variance  with  plurality  of 
Queens  as  of  other  pieces.  Ponslanl  savs  :  "A 
Pawn  arrived  at  its  eighth  square  is  by  ll 
fact  invested  with  the  quality  of  a  piece  previously 
lost.  But  if  no  piece  has  been  lost,  the  player 
must  hold  us  denomination  in  suspense  till  that 
occurs."  While  this  may  seem  to  be  a  in 
sible  rule  than  the  one  which  now  obtains,  vet 
the  modern  rule  is  accepted  by  Chess-pla  • 
world  over. 

Chess-Nuts. 

ration    of  Iowa  was  01 
00  April  .1.     Judge  Caldwell,  of    Tol< 
dent. 
The   hfajoi    Tournament  of  the  Scottish  Chess. 

by  D.  <i.    Mills,  who  thus  re- 
mains (  ii.n.ipion  (t  Scotland 
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TOPICS    OF   THE    DAY. 


THE    DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE. 

THE  delegates  who  assembled  at  the  The  Hague  May  iS,  to 
consider  the  proposition  made  by  the  Czar  of  Russia 
(August  12,  189S)  that  the  nations  take  steps  toward  real  and 
lasting  peace,  and  toward  stopping  the  progressive  development 
of  present  armaments,  are  not  represented  as  sanguine  that  a  uni- 
versal disarmament  or  even  a  reduction  of  present  war  forces  will 
result;  but  nearly  all  are  said  to  expect  action  which  will  result 
in  mitigating  the  sufferings  due  to  war,  and  in  increasing  the  use- 
fulness and  general  acceptance  of  arbitration.  The  work  will  be 
first  divided  and  considered  by  three  committees,  which  will  con- 
sider disarmament,  the  laws  of  warfare,  and  arbitration  and 
mediation.     Their  work  is  outlined  thus  by  a  press  despatch  : 

The  Disarmament  Committee  will  consider:  First,  the  limita- 
tion of  expenditure ;  second,  the  prohibition  of  new  firearms ; 
third,  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  explosives;  fourth,  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  submarine  boats. 

The  committee  on  the  Laws  of  Warfare  will  discuss  :  Fifth,  the 
application  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval  warfare ;  sixth, 
the  neutralization  of  vessels  in  an  engagement  while  engaged  in 
saving  shipwrecked  men  during  and  after  naval  engagements; 
seventh,  the  revision  of  the  Declaration  of  Brussels  of  1874  on 
the  notifications  and  customs  of  war. 

The  committee  on  Arbitration  and  Mediation  will  discuss  the 
eighth  question  of  Count  Muravief 's  circular,  which  deals  with 
arbitration.  The  British  members  of  the  Arbitration  Committee 
are  Messrs.  Pauncefote  and  Howard. 

The  American  members  of  the  committees  are  as  follows  : 

Disarmament — Messrs.  White,  Mahan,  and  Crozier. 
Laws  of  War — Messrs.  White.  Newel,  Mahan,  and  Crozier. 
Arbitration — Messrs.  White,  Low,  and  Holls. 

It  is  understood  that  our  delegates  will  not  try  to  interfere  in 
questions  that  concern  Europe  alone  ;  but  will  work  with  the 
delegates  from  Great  Britain  for  the  adoption  of  a  general  arbi- 


tration scheme;  and  will  urge  the  abolition  of  privateering,  and 
the  exemption  of  private  property  at  sea  from  seizure — a  policy 
advocated  by  Franklin  and  by  Presidents  Monroe,  Buchanan, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  and  McKinley.  The  American  delegates 
(Andrew  D.  White,  Seth  Low.  Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  Stanford 
Newel,  and  Frederick  W.  Holls)  are  described  as  follows  by  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger: 

"At  the  head  of  the  United  States  delegation  is  Andrew  D. 
White,  now  Ambassador  to  Berlin.     He  has  been  in  public  life 


BARON    DE    STAAT., 
President  of  the  Conference. 

for  more  than  forty  years  as  an  educator,  historian,  and  diplo- 
mat. He  was  the  founder,  in  conjunction  with  Ezra  Cornell,  of 
Cornell  University,  and  its  president  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  has  served  as  Minister  to  Germany  and  to  Russia,  and  on 
various  commissions,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  international 
law  and  history.  He  is  probably  as  well  equipped  as  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  questions  that 
are  to  be  considered. 

"Seth  Low  is  another  college  president  with  wide  experience, 
which  has  cultivated  his  judgment,  so  that  he  possesses  sound 
common  sense — a  quality  that  will  qualify  him  to  be  a  good  com- 
missioner, tho  he  lacks  diplomatic  experience. 

"Capt.  Alfred  T.  Mahan  represents  the  navy.  He  has  achieved 
a  world-wide  reputation  by  his  writings,  and  no  member  of  the 
Congress  is  likely  to  excel  him  in  technical  knowledge.  He  is  an 
advocate  of  armament  as  the  surest  preservative  of  peace,  but  is 
nevertheless  as  earnest  in  his  desire  for  peace  as  the  most  trucu- 
lent of  non-combatants. 

"Capt.  William  Crozier,  who  represents  the  army,  is  another 
expert  who  believes  that  peace  can  best  be  promoted  by  making 
war  very  dangerous,  if  not  impossible.     He  is  the  inventor,  in 
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conjunction  with  General  Buffington,  of  the  disappearing  car- 
riages used  in  the  mounting  of  the  heavy  guns  used  in  coast 
defenses. 

"Hon.  Stanford  Newel,  our  representative  at  The  Hague,  has 
no  special  qualification,  except  that  he  is  a  lawyer  of  high  rank, 
who  was  appointed  Minister  by  President  McKinley.  He  may  be 
I  upon  to  represent  American  sentiment  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

"The  secretary  of  the  delegation  is  Frederick  W.  I  lolls,  a 
lawyer  of  ability,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  political 
science,  and  is  a  linguist  of  ability.      He  has  besides  an  extensive 

rintance  with  the  public  men  of  Europe,  which  will  be  of 

service  to  the  delegation  of  which  he  becomes  the  mouthpiece. 
"It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the    Tinted  States  will  be  well 
I   at    The    Hague.      All  six  of  the  delegates  are  college 
.    two   from    Yale,    two   from    Columbia,  and    one   each   from 
Point  and  Annapolis.      All  have  won  distinction  since  leav- 
ing college,  and  at  least  four  of  the  six  have  world-wide  reputa- 
tions.     Whether  they  will   be  called   upon   to  express  themselves 

in  the  Con  not  now  be  foretold,  but  it  is  quite  sure  that 

if  any  one  of  them  should  speak  he  will  command  attention.      In 
mention  of  distinguished   men    from  all  nations  tile  United 

es  will  be  worthily  represented." 

Peace  Only  a   Dream.  ■-"  Sober  criticism  is  constantly  insisting 


on  the  difficulties  of  a  universal  peace  scheme.  One  of  the  best 
and  at  the  same  time  least  hopeful  discussions  of  the  subject  that 
has  yet  appeared  is  that  by  '  Diplomaticus'  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review.  It  is  a  historical  summary,  which  shows  how  little  of 
originality  there  is  in  the  Czar's  idea,  how  ancient  the  speculation 
is,  how  futile  have  been  all  previous  experiments  in  making  for 
the  prevention  of  war.  The  writer  notes  that  '  Frederick  the 
Great  beguiled  his  leisure  with  thoughts  of  a  European  peace  and 
disarmament  congress,'  that  Napoleon  '  protested  from  his  exile 
that  the  object  of  all  his  wars  had  been  to  restore  the  "  beau  ideal 
<it-  hi  civilization,*  by  applying  to  the  European  nations  the  sys- 
tems of  the  Creek  Amphictyony.  '  It  is  said  that  even  Moltke,  in 
his  young  days,  braved  ridicule  by  confessing  his  belief  in  the 
idea  of  a  general  European  peace,  and  thought  that  a  mutual 
disarmament  might  possibly  be  a  question  only  of  decades. 

"So  much  for  the  idea  as  it  has  fascinated  military  men.  to  Bay 
nothing  of  B  long  string  of  religious  teachers  and  philosophers. 
And  now  for  the  attempt  to  put  it  into  practise.  This,  too,  is  not 
original.      The  scheme  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  i  Si  5.  the  proposal 

of  Napoleon  III.  in  1863,  were  quite  as  practical  as  anything  that 

is  likely  to  come  out  of  the  C/.ar's  conference.  But  they  simply 
amounted  to  a  demonstration  that  the  difficulties  were  insuper- 
able. In  the  present  relations  of  nations  the  notions  of  peace  and 
disarmament  are  incompatible.  To  disarm  is  to  invite  attack 
over  many   an    unsettled    problem,    while    the    maintenance   of   a 
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large  army   compels   peace   through   fear." — The    Times-Herald 
( AV/  ),  Chicag 

Ghosts  at  the  Conference.— "There  are  various  races  that 
have  lost  their  political  identity  in  consequence  of  what  might  be 
termed  the  trust  movement  among  nations.  The  tendency  toward 
expansion  and  toward  the  absorption  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger 
is  not  less  pronounced  in  government  than  m  industrial  develop 
ment.  As  a  result  of  this  tendency  feeble  peoples  lost  their  inde- 
pendence and  became  provinces  of  empires.  But  the  separatist 
spirit  did  not  die  out,  and  there  are  to  day  a  number  of  races 
which  cling  tenaciously  to  tradition  and  declare  emphatically  that 
they  have  been  defeated  but  not  conquered. 

"Now,  when  the  powers  are  talking  about  disarmament  and 
peace,  these  races  feel  that  their  opportunity  has  come  to  be  heard. 
They  protest  that  peace  professions  are  inconsistent  with  continued 
vassalage  and  despotic  repression,  intimating  also  very  strongly 
that  there  can  be  no  amity  so  long  as  countries  are  held  in  a  state 
of  subjugation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 

"The  Polish  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Peace  Congress  demanding  the  restoration  of 
ancient  glories.  No  doubt  France  feels  that  real  friendship  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Teuton  is  out  of  the  question  until  the  Reichsland 
has  been  ceded  back  to  the  republic,  althothe  Germans  may  argue 
that  they  have  merely  taken  what  Napoleon  I.  wrested  from  them 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Ireland,  also,  is  likely 
to  be  heard  from,  while  Norway  begs  to  submit  a  distinct  refusal 
to  join  in  a  peace  compact  until  the  quarrel  with  Sweden  has  been 
settled.  The  Danes  nurse  a  deep-seated  grievance  on  account  of 
Sleswick-Holstein,  while  the  Finns,  who  have  just  been  deprived 
of  time-honored  rights,  can  not  be  expected  to  content  themselves 
under  the  new  order.  Hanover  always  felt  resentful  about  having 
been  incorporated  into  the  German  empire,  not  to  mention  the 
Bohemians,  Hungarians,  and  other  peoples  restive  under  the  sway 
of  Austria.  Even  the  Syrians  want  to  be  free,  and  the  Arabs  of 
Yemen  are  at  present  engaged  in  fighting  Turkish  troops  with 
the  same  object  in  view. 

"The  work  of  pacification  thus  assumes  a  magnitude  which  is 
not  apparent  at  a  superficial  glance.  It  is  tolerably  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  big  political  trusts  are  not  ready  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness."— The  Herald  {hid.) ,  Baltimore. 

Outlook  for  Arbitration. — "The  settlement  of  international 
disputes  by  arbitration  within  certain  limits  is  perfectly  feasible. 
There  is  nothing  Utopian  about  the  suggestion,  for  in  principle 
every  civilized  nation  has  indorsed  arbitration  and  most  of  them 
have  had  occasion  to  apply  it.  But  for  a  bigoted,  partizan,  and 
narrow-minded  faction  in  our  own  Senate,  we  should  now  have  a 
comprehensive  arbitration   treaty   in   full   force   between   Great 


Britain  and  this  country.  We  know  that  there  has  been  talk  of  a 
Franco  American  treaty,  and  a  pact  of  that  character  would  un- 
doubtedly have  followed  the  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Olney  Pauncefote  agreement. 

"The  question  is  whether  a  definite  and  well-digested  plan  is 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  conference.  It  is  understood  that 
Secretary  Hay  furnished  the  American  delegates  with  the  outlines 
of  such  a  scheme,  and  that  the  British  have  been  similarly 
equipped  by  the  Salisbury  cabinet.  These  two  projects  are  sub- 
stantially similar,  tho  there  is  said  to  be  some  divergence  with 
reference  to  the  method  of  securing  a  fair  and  impartial  adjudica- 
tion. At  all  events,  it  is  important  to  know  that  both  the  Aim  ri 
can  and  British  representatives  are  committed  to  international 
arbitration  and  prepared  to  exert  all  their  skill,  influence,  and 
moral  authority  in  promoting  the  adoption  of  a  practical  system 
embodying  that  principle  and  insuring  it  wide  and  regular  appli- 
cation. 

"Can  we  expect  support  and  sympathy  from  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy?  That  the  minor  powers  will  cheerfully  vote 
for  arbitration  may  be  taken  for  granted,  but  how  about  those 
named?  A  study  of  their  political  position  leads  to  the  opinion 
that  Germany  and  France  alone  will  raise  any  serious  objections. 
Russia  sincerely  wants  the  conference  to  yield  some  substantial 
results,  and  it  is  becoming  quite  manifest  that  only  in  the  direction 
of  arbitration  and  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war  can  success  be 
looked  All  hope  for  reduction  of  armaments  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  has  practically  been  abandoned.  England  will  profess 
to  be  willing  to  second  Russia  in  that  matter,  but  an  unqualified 
veto  will  be  imposed  by  France  and  Germany.  These  countries 
have  displayed  impatience  and  contempt  for  the  very  suggestion 
of  a  backward  step  in  armaments. 

"Thus  the  conference  will  be  a  complete  fiasco  unless  it  turns 
earnestly  and  resolutely  to  the  promising  subject  of  arbitration. 
The  Anglo-German,  Anglo-French,  and  Anglo-Russian  agree- 
ments lately  formed  can  scarcely  fail  to  serve  as  telling  object- 
lessons,  as  practical  arguments  for  arbitration.  With  these  recent 
diplomatic  triumphs  to  reinforce  the  reasoning  of  the  British  and 
United  States  representatives,  there  is  ground  for  hope  that 
something  will  be  done  to  diminish  the  occasions  and  causes  of 
war. " —  The  Evening  Post  ( Rep. ) ,  Chicago. 


the  white  man's  ruPDE>7 .  —  The  Rani 's  Horn,  Chicago. 


MISSOURI'S   BLOW   AT  THE  TRUSTS. 

WHILE  the  laws  aimed  simply  against  the  existence  of  trusts 
have  failed,  so  far,  to  reach  those  organizations,  Missouri 
seems  to  have  "found  a  way  "  by  the  simple  expedient  of  declar- 
ing that  a  trust  can  not  collect  a  debt  in  that  State.  The  three 
judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  rendered  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion at  St.  Louis  on  Tuesday,  May  2,  upholding  the  validity  of 
the  Missouri  anti-trust  law,  passed  in  1891,  which  contains  this 
important  clause  : 

"Any  purchaser  of  any  article  or  commodity  from  any  individ- 
ual company  or  corporation  transacting  business  contrary  to  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  price  or 
payment  of  such  article  or  commodity,  and  may  plead  this  act  as 
a  defense  to  any  suit  for  such  price  or  payment.  " 

The  case  in  question  arose  from  the  refusal  of  a  St.  Louis  firm 
to  pay  the  National  Lead  Company  $791  for  goods  bought  in  1893. 
The  National  Lead  Company  brought  suit,  the  St.  Louis  firm 
pleaded  the  anti-trust  law,  and  the  case  was  carried  up  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  with  the  result  already  stated.  Two  questions 
were  decided  by  the  court,  viz.  :  Was  the  law  constitutional  ?  and, 
Was  the  National  Lead  Company  a  trust?  Both  were  decided  in 
the  affirmative.  The  National  Lead  Trust,  organized  in  1887, 
was  reorganized  as  a  corporation  in  1891,  under  the  laws  of  Wis- 
consin, as  the  National  Lead  Company.  The  decision  that  such 
reorganization  as  a  corporation  does  not  change  a  trust's  charac- 
ter before  the  law,  nor  make  it  anything  else  than  a  trust,  is  of 
importance,  as  nearly  all  the  trusts  have  been  organized  or  reor- 
ganized in  that  way,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  escaping  the 
state  laws.  If  that  way  of  escape  for  the  trusts  be  cut  off,  the 
decision  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in  the  dealings 
with  them.     As  to  the  debt  feature  of  the  law,  many  think  that 
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the  trusts  will  simply  demand  cash  on  delivery  for  their  g 
and  continue  doing  as  brisk  a  business  in  Mi-  t  vet. 

A  Telling  Blow. — "The  name  of  the  combination  formed  to 
fix  the  supply  and  price  of  any  commodity  is,  under  the  Missouri 
decision,  of  the  slightest  consequence.  The  word  '  trust  '  may  not 
appear  in  its  title.  All  pools  and  combinations  for  the  purpose 
named  are  illegal  in  that  State,  and  they  can  not  collect  their 
claims  there.  The  trusts  will  probably  find  a  way  to  transact 
business  in  Missouri;  but  the  decision  will  handicap  them  to  a 
serious  extent.  Being  organizations  interdicted  by  law  and  un- 
able to  collect  their  debts  in  that  jurisdiction,  thus  far,  at  least, 
they  can  not  compete  on  equal  terms  with  lawful  competitors, 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  destruction  of  competition  is  one  of  the 
master  motives  of  the  trusts,  the  Missouri  statute,  buttressed  by 
Judge  Bond's  lucid  opinion,  seems  to  strike  a  telling,  if  not  a  de- 
molishing, blow  at  the  obnoxious  combinations." — The  Public 
Ledger  {2nd.),  Philadelphia. 

Bold,  Sensible,  and  Just. — "The  Missouri  court  decides,  and 
to  the  layman  it  would  seem  decides  rightly,  that  a  trust  'by  any 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,'  and  can  not  do  business  in  the 
State  of  Missouri.  Whether  it  comes  boldly  in,  bludgeon  in  hand, 
and  defies  the  law  and  public  sentiment,  or  tries  to  intrude  in  dis- 
guise, it  is  an  outlaw  just  the  same.  Its  purposes,  methods,  and 
acts  are  what  determine  its  character,  and  its  character  is  what 
the  law  is  intended  to  guard  the  State  against,  not  its  name. 

"It  is  a  bold,  sensible,  and  just  decision.  It  ought  to  be  good 
law.  If  the  courts  of  other  States  will  follow  the  Missouri  court 
this  little  trick  to  evade  the  law  will  come  to  nothing." — The 
Journal  {hid.),  Chicago. 

Will  Drive  Trusts  from  the  State. — "The  effect  of  this  deci- 
sion as  it  stands  will  probably  be  to  drive  trust  organizations  out 
of  business  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  great  organizations  may  attempt  to  distribute  their  goods  and 
commodities  directly  to  consumers  through  their  own  agents,  sell- 
ing only  for  cash  on  delivery  and  thereby  avoiding  the  question 
of  ability  to  make  collections ;  but  the  barrier  set  up  by  the  court 
of  appeals  at  present  appears  insurmountable,  and  all  the  great 
trust  organizations  will  probably  be  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
business  in  that  State." — The  Evening  Telegraph  {Rep.),  Phila- 
delphia. 

Trusts  will  Stay. — "It  is  held  by  some  that  this  Missouri  deci- 
sion is  a  hard  blow  at  the  trusts  in  that  State  and  elsewhere,  for 
other  legislatures  may  be  expected  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  Mis- 
souri. It  is  assumed  that  trusts  will  have  to  restrict  their  credits, 
and  thus  will  be  at  a  disadvantage.  But  can  they  sell  cheaper 
than  their  competitors?  If  they  can,  the  cream  of  the  trade  will 
be  theirs.  It  is  not  possible  that  there  is  any  great  number  of 
dealers  who  want  to  cheat  a  trust.  The  men  who  would  do  that 
will  usually  be  the  men  whose  credit  is  bad  anyway.  Commer- 
cial reasons  and  not  statutes  or  the  decisions  of  courts  will  decide 
the  fate  of  trusts  and  of  each  individual  trust." —  The  Sun  {Rep.), 
New  York-. 

Posing  as  "  Dead  Beats." — "There  is  another  point  that  M 
souri  may  be  compelled  to  consider.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  declares  that  no  State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing 
the  obligation  of  contracts.  If  a  man  buys  goods  on  credit. 
lie  not  enter  into  an  implied  contract  to  pay  for  them  ?  And  can 
a  State  declare,  for  any  reason,  that  after  the  seller  has  delivered 
the  goods  according  to  agreement  the  buyer  need  DOl  pay  for 
them?  '1  .lis  is  an  interesting  question.  We  should  not  think 
that  Missouri  would  want  to  app  ar  as  advocating  its  affirmative 

side.      We  should  think  she  would  want  to  abandon  as  speedily  as 
i  ii tn m  that,  if  sustained,  would  destroy  the  credil 

er  merchants  and  paralyze  her  business.     Opposition  to  the 

bad  features  of   trusts  is  legitimate  and   proper,  but  when  a 

.  community  of  dead-beats  it  hurts  itself  more  than  it 

injure  -  the  objects  <>f  Us  displeasure. " —  The  Democrat  anil  <  'hrott 
Rift. ) ,  Rin  hestet . 

A  Still  Better  Way.— "All  attempts  of  a  State  to  check,  limit, 

or  control  tin-  trust  evil  must  meet  with  many  difficulties,  and  al  - 

way  ■  or  less  uii  a  The  Tribune  is  still  of  the 

on  that  the  real  remedy  he.  m   the  federal  Government. 

What  is  iv  ational  legislation  to  bring  all   trust  combine 

supervision  and  control.      The  simplest  way 


to  do  this  is  to  tax  trusts  organized  under  state  laws  out  of  exist- 
ence— as  state  banks  of  issue  were  taxed  out  of  existence  when 
the  national  banking  system  was  established— and  compel  them 
to  organize  under  federal  charters.  Thus  organized,  they  could 
be  regulated  and  controlled  by  uniform  laws  throughout  the 
United  States.  " — The  Tribune  {Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  Aldace  F.  Walker  tells  in  the  May  Forum  why  the  state  laws 
have  not  been  heretofore  more  effective.  Mr.  Walker — who  was 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  from  iSS7to  1SS9,  was  chair- 
man of  various  railway  associations  in  Chicago  until  1S94,  and 
has  since  been  in  the  management  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  Pe  Railway  company — points  out  that  the  anti-trust  laws, 
intended  to  destroy,  or  at  least  weaken,  these  trade  combinations, 
have  really  driven  them,  not  to  destruction,  but  to  a  position  that 
is  wellnigh  impregnable.  Where  they  might  have  been  merely 
loose  and  temporary  agreements,  the  laws  have  forced  them  to 
become  firm  and  permanent  corporations.  Mr.  Walker  explains 
as  follows  how  this  result  came  about : 

"  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  most  usual  form  of  trust,  so- 
called,  in  the  present  day  is  not  in  direct  conflict  with  the  existing 
laws.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  theory  of  the  present  statutes,  but 
not  with  their  letter.  Anti-trust  laws  do  not  prohibit  the  aliena- 
tion of  property;  under  our  written  state  and  federal  constitu- 
tions no  law  can  do  so.  A  man's  property  is  as  sacred  against 
legislative  action  as  is  his  life.  The  right  to  its  enjoyment  in- 
cludes the  right  to  use  it  or  to  sell  it ;  in  which  case  it  may  be 
used  by  the  buyer  as  his  own.  The  trusts  now  formed  are  organ- 
ized by  transfers  of  titles,  not  of  shares  of  stock  ;  in  other  words, 
they  are  not  trusts  at  all,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  In 
lieu  of  the  holding  of  corporate  stocks  by  boards  of  trustees,  it  is 
now  usual  to  organize  a  new  corporation — readily  accomplished 
under  the  statutes  of  every  State — which  buys  the  property,  not 
the  shares,  of  as  many  other  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals  as 
wish  to  sell.  The  new  corporation  directly  owns  the  factories, 
mines,  and  warehouses  of  which  consolidated  management  is  de- 
sired. The  case  is  the  same  as  if  the  sales  were  made  to  a  single 
individual. 

"As  will  readily  be  seen,  this  accomplishes  a  much  closer  amal- 
gamation than  was  proposed  in  the  original  trust  idea.  At  first, 
the  several  owerships  were  preserved  distinct ;  now,  all  individual 
titles  are  extinguished.  Formerly,  shares  of  stock  in  many  com- 
panies were  held  in  the  vaults  of  the  trustees;  now,  the  safe  of 
the  new  corporation  is  stuffed  with  title-deeds.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  method  was  forced  upon  the  business  world  by  the 
anti-trust  legislation  of  which  the  last  ten  years  have  been  so  pro- 
lific. Men  do  not  like  to  part  with  their  titles;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  like  to  be  violators  of  the  law.  Rather  than 
break  the  law,  they  will  do  what  the  law  does  not  deny  them  the 
right  to  do.  They  therefore  alienate  their  estates,  and  accept 
corporate  securities  or  cash  therefor. 

"Surprise  has  often  been  expressed  that  the  formation  and 
operation  of  trusts  on  the  present  plan  are  allowed  by  public  offi- 
cials  to   proceed,  when    so   many   anti-trust  laws   exist    in    every 
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statute-book.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  The  present  methods 
are  not  in  contravention  of  the  present  laws.  Proceedings  against 
any  well-considered  rearrangement  of  titles,  by  which  several 
owners  have  sold  their  various  properties  to  a  single  purchaser, 

would  be  idle.  The  enactment  of  new  laws  undertaking  to  cope 
with  the  subject  in  its  modern  aspect  would  be  found  extremely 
difficult.  While  constitutional  amendments  have  been  adopted 
in  various  States  forbidding  the  consolidation  of  certain  public 
corporations,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  state  constitutions  will 
be  so  modified  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  two  or  more  private  busi- 
ness industries  to  the  same  purchaser.  This  would  be  to  author- 
ize the  legislature  to  prevent  a  farmer  from  buying  the  property 
of  one  or  another  of  his  neighbors  ;  or  a  country  merchant  from 
purchasing  the  stock  in  trade  of  his  rival  across  the  street ;  or  a 
capitalist  from  acquiring  a  group  of  mines  located  on  a  common 
vein. 

"Apparently,  therefore,  we  have  reached  an  impasse.  The 
law  has  been  invoked  to  no  purpose  ;  a  point  has  been  reached 
where  law  can  go  no  further.  Simply  stated,  the  situation  is  this  : 
Men  have  been  driven  by  some  power  higher  than  the  law  to  find 
a  legal  method  of  accomplishing  a  given  result  which  legislators 
have  endeavored  to  prevent ;  the  method  devised  is  one  which 
they  would  have  preferred  not  to  employ;  its  adoption  has  been 
compelled,  because  all  other  methods  were  made  illegal." 


American  Critics  of  Admiral  Kautz.— In  a  situation 
so  delicate  as  that  at  Samoa,  the  personality  of  those  in  command 
becomes  a  factor  of  prime  importance.     As  an  aid  to  forming  an 
estimate    of     Rear 
Admiral  Albert 
Kautz,  a  letter  from 
Mr.  H.  J.  Moors,  an 
American    citizen 
who  has  lived  in  the 
Samoan  Islands 
thirty  years,  to  Mrs. 
Isabel   Strong,    of 
New   York,  a    step- 
daughter of    Robert 
Louis   Stevenson,  is 
of    interest   and 
value.      Mr.    Moors, 
who  favors  Mataafa, 
gives  this  account  of 
the  admiral : 

"When  I  went 
aboard  Admiral 
Kautz's  ship  he  in- 
formed me  that  I 
was  in  a  painful 
minority.  When  I 
assured  him  that  the 
contrary  was  the 
case,    and   I   was  in 

an  overwhelming  majority,  he  appeared  to  be  very  much  sur- 
prised. Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  talked  matters  over 
with  any  one  except  Tanu  sympathizers,  and  he  said  he  had 
not.  I  endeavored  to  give  him  such  information  as  he  would 
hear,  but  at  every  turn  I  found  him  so  set  in  his  ideas,  and 
so  intent  on  making  up  a  cause  of  quarrel,  that  finally  I  said, 
'I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  do  any  unjust  thing  or  any  cruel  ac- 
tion.' He  said  he  had  his  orders,  and  intended  to  carry  them 
out  whether  or  no.  I  do  not  think  Admiral  Kautz,  who  had 
orders  to  investigate  matters  here,  saw  a  single  person  outside 
those  who  were  directly  interested  in  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Chambers  minority.  There  are  white  people  here  besides  con- 
suls ;  people  who  have  lived  here  for  years,  and  have  their  homes 
and  families  here,  who  ardently  wish  for  some  sort  of  good  gov- 
ernment, and  who  feel  that  any  sacrifice  is  cheap  if  the  rule  of 
another  Mahetoa  can  be  avoided.  I  do  uot  think  the  admiral 
even  pretended  to  inquire  into  matters.  He  is  a  testy,  dictatorial 
sort  of  old  chap,  and  has  been  flattered  and  goaded  on  to  getting 
the  United  States  into  one  of  the  most  cowardly  and  scandalous 
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of  wars,  without  cause,  object,  or  reason.  I  firmly  believe,  had 
Captain  White  (of  the  Philadelphia)  been  here  in  charge  instead 
of  the  admiral,  there  would  have  been  no  war  at  all ;  not  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  property  would  have  been  sacrificed  and  no  valu- 
able lives  lost." 

Mrs.  Katherine    Osbourne    writes    a    letter   to    the    New    York 
Evening  Post   also  criticizing  Admiral  Kautz.     Mrs.   Osbourne 
is  the  wife  of  Stevenson's  step-son,  Lloyd  Osbourne,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  the  former  United  States  vice-consul  at  Apia 
She  writes : 

"When  Admiral  Kautz  arrived  upon  the  scene  there  was  a  pro- 
visional government,  with  Mataafa  at  its  head,  which  the  three 
consuls  had  agreed  to  recognize  until  they  could  consult  with 
their  home  governments.  Within  two  days  of  his  arrival  this 
would-be  Dewey  overthrew  the  provisional  government,  began 
shelling  defenseless  villages  and  sending  troops  against  Mataafa 
in  the  bush,  where  they  had  been  driven.  The  blood  of  every 
native  and  white  shed  after  his  arrival,  meant  to  keep  peace  and 
protect  the  interest  of  foreigners,  is  as  much  on  his  head  as  if  he 
had  murdered  each  one  with  his  own  hands." 

These  letters,  coming  from  Americans,  are  comparatively  safe 
from  the  charge  of  prejudice.  The  Springfield  Republican  gives 
Admiral  Kautz's  side  of  the  case  as  follows  : 

"The  defense  of  the  admiral  is  that  he  was  instructed  to  enforce 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  and  support  the  lawful  authorities.  Tech- 
nically, he  has  a  safe  defense,  since  Chief  Justice  Chambers  had 
decided  in  favor  of  Tanu  asking,  while  Mataafa  was  an  insurgent 
against  the  chief  justice's  authority.  Yet  the  conditions  were  so 
peculiar,  in  view  of  the  division  between  the  signatory  powers 
themselves  and  the  establishment  of  Mataafa's  government  as  the 
government  de facto,  by  consent  of  all  three  consuls,  that  Ad- 
miral Kautz  should  not  have  plunged  hastily  into  a  bloody  war 
with  the  natives,  only  to  be  called  off  a  few  weeks  later  without 
having  accomplished  anything  except  the  destruction  of  native 
villages  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  number  of  lives." 


LETTERS    FROM    SOLDIERS 
PHILIPPINES. 


IN    THE 


ANY  papers  throughout  the  country,  pro-expansion  as  well 
•!■»  ■*■  as  anti-expansion,  have  been  publishing,  as  throwing  a 
side-light  on  the  recent  campaign  in  the  Philippines,  letters  writ- 
ten by  soldiers  there  to  relatives  and  friends  in  this  country. 
The  anti-expansion  press  have  made  vigorous  use  of  statements 
found  in  these  letters  to  create  opinion  against  the  policy  of  "im- 
perialism." Some  of  these  extracts  picture  the  pitiful  scenes  inci- 
dent to  the  campaigns,  others  represent  our  soldiers  as  disgusted 
with  the  practical  workings  of  "imperialism,"  others  tell  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  troops,  others  represent  our  men  as  plundering 
the  captured  villages,  and  still  others  represent  that  orders  were 
given  at  times  to  kill  even  women  and  children  and  to  take  no 
prisoners,  and  the  letters  aver  that  these  orders  were  carried  out 
by  our  soldiers.  This  last  allegation  has  aroused  considerable 
feeling,  and  has  led  some  to  announce  their  belief  that  the  stories 
are  not  true.  The  Springfield  Republican,  one  of  the  most  radi- 
cal of  the  anti-expansion  press,  prints  the  stories  at  merely  their 
face  value,  and  leaves  the  truth  of  them  to  be  decided  between 
the  letter-writers  and  the  Government,  if  the  matter  shall  be 
deemed  important  enough  for  an  inquiry.  We  quote  extracts 
from  several  of  the  letters  as  reproduced  in  the  daily  press  : 

A.  A.  Barnes  of  Battery  G ,  Third  United  States  Artillery,  writes 
to  his  brother  (as  published  in  The  Standard,  Greensburg, 
Ind.)  : 

"The  town  of  Titatia  was  surrendered  to  us  a  few  days  ago  and 
two  companies  occupy  the  same.  Last  night  one  of  our  boys  was 
found  shot  and  his  stomach  cut  open.  Immediately  orders  were 
received  from  General  Wheaton  to  burn  the  town  and  kill  every 
native  in  sight;  which  was  done  to  a  finish.  About  1,000  men, 
women,  and  children  were  reported  killed.     I  am  probably  grow- 
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ing  hard-hearted,  for  I  am  in  my  glory  when  I  can  sight  my  gun 
>.i)  some  dark  skin  and  pull  the  trig] 

"  Let  me  advise  you  a  little,  and  should  a  call  for  volunteers  be 
made  for  this  place,  do  not  be  so  patriotic  as  to  come  here.  Tell 
all  my  inquiring  friends  that  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  for  Old 
Glory  and  for  America  I  love  so  well." 

ding   Lewis    Poindexter,    of    the   Second    Oregon,    writes 
March  20  {The  Oregonian,  Portland)  . 

"  Returning  to  Malapat  na  Bato  after  Wednesday's  fight,  we 
remained  in  camp,  awaiting  orders  until  Saturday  afternoon, 
when,  at  about  2  130,  Colonel  Summers  was  called  on  to  attack  a 
large  band  of  natives  who  were  surrounding  a  battalion  of  the 
•_  that  time  quartered  in  Taguig  Church.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  order,  Captain  l'rescott.  commanding  Company 
D,  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Washmgtons'  aid. 

"About  dark,  before  Company  D's  return,  Colonel  Summers 
rode  over  to  General  Whea ton's  headquarters.  Shortly  after 
reaching  there  reports,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  somewhat 
exaggerated,  came  in  that  two  companies  of  the  Twenty-second 
Infantry  bad  been  literally  cut  to  pieces,  having  fallen  into  an 
ambush..  Alter  a  hasty  consultation  it  was  decided  to  proceed  at 
once  to  kill  or  drive  into  the  lake  every  native  possible  to  be  found 
in  the  half-moon-shaped  district  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Mateo  River  and  the  farther  end  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles.  " 

Robert  D.  Maxwell,  corporal  of  Company  A,  Twentieth  Kan- 
sas writes  (  The  Tee,  Omaha)  : 

"I  will  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  battle  of  Caloocan,  in 
which  our  regiment  took  a  strong  part.  Caloocan  is  a  town  about 
six  or  seven  miles  from  Manila,  or,  I  should  have  said,  it  was  a 
town,  for  now  it  is  a  heap  of  ashes.  Our  lines  were  about  two 
miles  from  Caloocan.  lying  in  trenches  awaiting  the  order  to  ad- 
vance. At  three  o'clock  the  order  came  to  be  prepared  for  an 
advance.  .  .  .  But  we  did  not  stop  here.  We  could  see  the  tower 
of  Caloocan  church,  and  so  still  advanced,  wading  rivers  and 
sometimes  through  mud  up  to  our  waists,  never  stopping  unless 
it  was  to  shoot  a  sharpshooter  out  of  a  tree  or  to  put  our  guns  in 
the  river  to  cool  them.  Sometimes  we  stopped  to  make  sure  a 
native  was  dead  and  not  lying  down  to  escape  injury.  Some  of 
them  would  fall  as  tho  dead  and,  after  we  had  passed,  would 
climb  a  tree  and  shoot  every  soldier  that  passed  that  way.  Even 
the  wounded  would  rise  up  and  shoot  after  we  passed.  This  led 
to  an  order  to  take  no  prisoners,  but  to  shoot  all." 

rlesil  Manahan,  of  Topeka,  Kans. ,  writes  {State  Journal, 
Topeka)  : 

"  If  you  ever  want  to  experience  a  feeling  that  nobody  can  de- 
scribe, just  be  sleeping  in  the  middle  of  a  road  and  be  woke  up 
with  Mauser  and  Remington  bullets  flying  over  your  head,  then 
have  two  old  cannons  go  off  about  twelve  feet  from  you,  have  the 
man  next  to  you  say,  'My  God,  I'm  shot, '  watch  the  doctors  bind 
up  the  wound,  have  a  splinter  knocked  out  of  the  building  back 
of  you  fall  into  your  pocket,  and  hear  the  'ping,'  'ping,'  of  the 
Mauser  bullets.  You  just  ought  to  have  a  few  eight-inch  shells 
go  over  your  head  ;  they  sound  more  like  the  exhaust-pipe  of  an 
engine  than  anything  else.  Well,  that  afternoon,  the  10th,  after 
wading  through  mud  and  water  from  twelve  noon  'till  after  dark,' 
and  digging  trenches  for  two  hours,  and  going  to  sleep  in  wet 
clothes  with  nothing  to  eat,  and  being  woke  up  every  fourth  hour 
ind  guard — after  you  have  done  all  that,  you  ought  to  be  par- 
doned if  you  think  the  Philippines  are  not  worth  the  trouble  they 
are  causing.  .  .  .  The  Filipinos  put  up  white  flags  and  then  when 
our  officers  go  out  to  see  what  they  want  they  are  fired  upon. 
hot  from  a  church  just  across  from  the  smallpox  hospital 
and  killed  one  of  the  pat  ieiits  who  was  looking  out  of  the  window. 
We  do  not  take  prisoners;  neither  do  they;  BO  you  see  it  is  kill 
killed. " 

ompany  A,  regiment  not  named,  of 
Monongahela,  Pa.,  now  at  Manila,  writes  (  The  Dispatch,  Pitts- 
burg) : 

"I  do  not  feel  it  an  honor  to  war  with  these  people.      Of  course. 
■  1  will   do  our   duty,  a  duty  that    has   been    f< 

v  some  of  the  Bo-called  statesmen  that  should  at  this 

alar  time  be   in  our   ;  lai  <■         It  is  a  burning  shame,  and   the 


United  States  must  forever  feel  it.  I  have  seen  men  die  that  were 
too  good  to  be  put  up  as  targets  for  a  half-civilized  people,  all  on 
account  of  blunders  made  by  a  civilized  nation  like  ours. 

"The  war  we  enlisted  tor  is  over.      We  enlisted  in  a  war  in  the 
of  humanity,  or  at  least  so  we  were  led  to  believe.      Now 
ire   trying  to  take  from  a  people   what    the  American   fore- 
fathers fought  for— independence.      Is  this  humanity?     If  it  is,  I 
fail  to  grasp  the  idea." 

Thomas  A.  Williams,  of  Company  H,  Wyoming  Battalion,  who 
has  just  been  made  a  lieutenant  for  bravery,  writes  (  The  Tress, 
Bvanston,  Wyo.)  : 

"I  am  positive  that  the  entire  archipelago  and  its  7,000,000  in- 
habitants are  not  worth  one  single  American  soldier's  life  to  our 
Government.  Just  as  sure  as  we  retain  possession  of  and  attempt 
to  govern  the  Philippines,  so  sure  will  they  prove  a  financial  loss. 
If  I  was  running  matters  here.  I  would  say  to  Aguinaldo  and  his 
ignorant  followers,  'Take  your  islands  and  welcome  to  them. '" 

Mr.  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin,  who  was  war  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Transcript  during  the  Cuban  campaign,  writes  to  that 
paper  a  communication  in  which  he  argues  from  his  acquaintance 
with  the  American  soldier  that  such  acts  as  are  described  in  these 
letters  would  be  impossible;  and  tells  further,  from  this  same 
acquaintance,  that  each  regiment  and  sometimes  each  company 
has  its  champion  liar,  who  loves  to  create  a  sensation.  Mr. 
Chamberlin  thinks  that  this  fact  explains  a  great  deal.     He 

"It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  prisoners  should  have  been 
cruelly  shot  without  the  press  correspondents  writing  home  ac- 
counts of  the  proceedings.  The  correspondents  of  at  least  one  of 
the  papers  which  have  been  publishing  these  letters  of  enlisted 
men  have  themselves  written  accounts  of  the  humane  and  gener- 
ous ireatment  of  Filipino  prisoners.  Correspondents  have  sent 
home  photographs  of  the  captives  being  marched  into  Manila, 
looking  not  at  all  displeased  over  their  situation.  They  have  sent 
photographs  of  wounded  prisoners  undergoing  surgical  treatment 
and  receiving  good  care  in  our  hospitals.  We  have  positive  in- 
formation that  General  Otis  has  some  fifteen  thousand  Filipino 
prisoners  in  his  hands,  and  that  captured  natives  have  actually 
been  liberated  and  allowed  to  go  where  they  would  with  copies  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Philippine  Commission  in  their  hands. 

"All  this  is  perfectly  well  known.  How  does  it  happen,  then, 
that  several  enlisted  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
have  sent  home  stories  of  shocking  barbarity,  saying  '  We  do  not 
make  prisoners'  and  'It  is  kill  or  be  killed,'  and  so  on?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  explanation  is  simple  enough.  Any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  military  camps  knows  that  there  is  always  a  regi- 
mental liar — not  infrequently  a  company  liar — a  genuine  and 
gifted  romancer  who  above  all  things  delights  in  telling  terrible 
tales  to  civilians.  Newspaper  correspondents  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  service  have  frequently  been  made  the  victims  of  these 
imaginative  warriors.  When  the  troops  came  back  to  Montauk 
last  summer  the  reporters  were  sent  in  shoals  to  'interview  the 
men'  and 'get  good  stories,'  and  the  New  York  papers  bristled 
for  weeks  with  thrilling  narratives  of  incidents  of  the  Santiago 
campaign  which  never  took  place.  Many  of  these  stories  were  of 
a  shockingly  sanguinary  character.  The  correspondents  who  had 
campaigned  with  these  same  soldiers,  and  knew  fact  from  fiction, 
smiled  as  they  read  these  highly  colored  narratives,  which  put  a 
sharpshooter  into  every  palm-tree  between  Baiquiriand  Santiago, 
and  turned  good-hearted,  simple-SOUled  veterans  into  relentless 
Berserkers. 

"Now  the  enlisted  yarn-spinner  is  in  the  Philippines.  II. 
long  way  from  home.  He  does  not  like  to  feel  that  he  is  forgotten 
there,  and  he  writes  to  the  admiring  circle  at  home  as  lurid  a  tale 
as  he  can.  He  wants  to  be  considered  a  terrible  fellow  among 
his  old  companions;  tins  means  glory  to  him.  He  may  have  a 
notion  that  the  village  paper  will  publish  his  letter,  but  he  does 
not  dream  that  it  will  go  to  New  York  and  Washington  and  come 
back  through  headquarters  to  trouble  him  by  the  demand  of  evi- 
dence to  sustain  it." 

Some  of  the  pro  expansion  press  are  printing  letters  of  a  differ- 
ent tone.      Thus  the  New  York    Times: 

"To  be  quite  lair,  the  papers  that  have  made  so  much  of  soldier 
Utters  bewailing  the  hardships  of  war  and  sighing   for  the  com- 
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forts  of  home,  should  select  passages  from  soldier  letters  of  an- 
other kind — letters  from  men.  There  are  such  and  many  of  them 
appearing  in  print  all  over  the  country,  ami  they  make  ;^ood  read- 
ing. For  instance,  the  St.  Paul  Globe  finds  space  for  a  Long  com- 
munication in  which  John  F.  Pewters,  a  private  in  Company  G, 
Thirteenth  Minnesota  Regiment,  tells  about  the  taking  of  Mala- 
bon,  and  how  after  fighting  all  day  he  worked  all  night  helping 
bullocks  to  drag  through  the  jungle  to  the  front  heavy  carts 
loaded  with  'grub  and  cartridges.'  And  for  all  this  he  found  a 
sufficient  reward  in  the  thought  of  duty  done  and  a  few  words  of 
commendation  from  his  colonel.  Best  of  the  letter  is  its  close, 
which  runs  thus:    'Don't  worry  about  me.     I  am  well,  and  if  I 

should  be  among  the  wounded  or I  dropped  for  my  country 

as  thousands  have  done  before.  Every  one  must  die,  and  if  it's 
God's  will  that  I  die  in  battle,  so  be  it.  I  notice  all  kinds  of 
stories  about  us  in  the  papers  from  home,  and  half  of  them  are 
lies.  We  are  all  right  and  will  go  home  when  this  war  is  over 
and  not  before.  At  least  I  won't  go  home  until  I  go  with  my 
regiment.  We  are  veterans  now,  and  can  stand  anything  that 
comes  along.  I  have  written  a  different  kind  of  a  letter  in  tone 
to  mother,  at  least  not  so  much  war  news  in  it,  so  don't  show  her 
this. '  This  is  one  of  the  tools  of  despotism  that  are,  it  is  said, 
murdering  prisoners  and  robbing  houses." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Register  (Washington)  says: 

"In  the  mass  of  gloomy  and  harrowing  stuff  which  is  repro- 
duced in  anti-imperialist  papers  from  the  volunteers  in  the  Philip- 
pines it  is  comforting  to  note  a  remark  from  the  same  source  in 
quite  another  vein.  We  know  that  this  extract  comes  from  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Ohio  volunteers,  and  it  has  a  healthy  tone,  which  we 
commend  to  the  people  who  are  talking  so  much  of  the  murder  of 
the  blacks :  '  Word  comes  to  us  that  the  people  at  home  are  using 
every  influence  to  get  the  volunteers  discharged.  Now,  altho  we 
fully  appreciate  their  kindness,  I  believe  there  are  very  few  of  us 
would  be  willing  to  leave  Uncle  Sam  when  he  most  needs  us. 
Most  of  us  did  not  come  out  for  our  health,  and  now  to  be  able  to 
proved  that  we  enlisted  for  a  purpose  is  a  privilege  most  of  us 
appreciate.'" 

The  New  York  Sun  quotes  the  following  letter  from  Charles 
H.  Burritt,  first  sergeant  of  Company  C,  First  Wyoming  Volun- 
teers, to  his  brother  in  Herkimer  : 

"The  American  troops  can  not  be  held  back,  and  I  hope  there 
will  be  an  end  to  the  foolish  attack  on  President  McKinley  and 
the  Administration  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  and  misguided 
politicians  and  statesmen  whose  opposition  to  the  peace  treaty  has 
caused  us  to  leave  so  many  of  our  good  men  dead  on  these  battle- 
fields. 

"Every  soldier  in  the  Eighth  Army  Corps  understands  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  blood  of  our  boys  rests  upon  the  heads  of 
Hoar,  Gorman  &  Co.,  and  when  the  remnant  returns  to  the  United 
States  the  number  who  will  aid  these  aiders  and  abettors  of 
Aguinaldoand  his  band  of  freebooters,  constituting  only  one  tenth 
of  the  population  of  these  entire  islands,  by  their  votes  is  a  very 
small  minority.  I  am  grieved  and  disappointed  beyond  expres- 
sion to  read  in  some  of  the  American  papers  (the  latest  we  have 
is  up  to  February  13)  that  they  are  still  harping  on  imperialism 
and  attempting  to  prolong  this  miserable  war,  which  can  have 
but  one  result,  the  defeat  of  Aguinaldo,  the  death  of  thousands  of 
Filipinos,  the  majority  of  whom  have  no  heart  in  this  war;  the 
loss  of  more  lives  in  our  army,  and  the  riveting  on  the  back  of  the 
American  nation  the  white  man's  burden  for  generations  yet  to 
come. 

"I  don't  like  to  call  these  fanatics  by  the  ugly  name  of  traitor, 
but  when  I  think  of  the  four  brave  boys  of  my  company  whose 
lives  have  been  lost  by  this  disloyalty  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
hard,  indeed,  to  be  charitable  toward  these  men  for  their  mis- 
takes, if  they  are  mistakes.  The  soldiers  in  this  army  call  them 
crimes." 

The  Springfield  Republican  holds,  however,  that  the  letters 
favoring  the  Administration  policy  are  not  valid  replies  to  the 
ones  telling  of  pillage,  wholesale  slaughter,  and  the  like  : 

"  Public  Opinion  gravely  argues  that  the  stories  of  looting  and 
killing  captured  Filipinos  can  not  be  true,  because  for  every  let- 
ter from  the  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  describing  such  things  ten 
could  be  printed  which  mention  nothing  of  the  sort.     It  is  quite 


probable  that  letters  in  abundance  could  bo  found  that  do  not 
speak  of  fighting  at  all.  .Suppose  we  regard  k  as  proved  that 
there  has  been  no  war  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  the  censorship 
is  merely  kept  up  to  delude  the  people  into  '.he  notion  that  our 
army  bad  been  winning  laurels.  It  is  a  powerful  line  of  argu- 
ment, but  is  it  not  somewhat  roundabout  when  there  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  way  to  get  at  the  truth  ?  These  soldiers  signed 
their  names,  their  regiments  and  companies  must  be  known,  it 
must  be  a  short  and  easy  matter  to  lay  hands  on  them,  and  ask 
then.  'Did  you  write  this?  What  is  your  proof  ?  '  It  is  several 
weeko  since  an  investigation  was  suggested,  but  the  only  defense 
so  far  brought  forward  is  that  there  are  letters  which  are  silent 
on  the  subject.  It's  a  Joe  Miller  joke  that  the  thief  proved  his 
innocence  against  two  witnesses  who  saw  him  steal  by  producing 
twenty  who  didn't  see  him." 


A   FILIPINO   VIEW  OF  THE   FILIPINOS. 

WHILE  many  Americans  are  arguing  that  the  Philippine 
natives  are  fit  for  self-government,  Mr.  Ramon  Reyes 
Lala,  himself  a  Filipino,  a  native  of  Manila,  writes  an  article  to 
prove  that  they  are  not.  Mr.  Lala,  who  is  the  author  of  a  book 
dealing  with  the  Philippines  which  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, begins  his  article  (Collier's  Weekly,  May  13)  by  telling 
of  his  early  admiration  for  Aguinaldo,  an  admiration  which  has 
been  tempered  of  late  by  serious  doubts  of  his  motives.  He  then 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  native  tribes  and  tells  what  would  be  likely 
to  happen  if  the  United  States  forces  were  withdrawn  : 

"There  are  no  less  than  thirty  distinct  tribes  in  the  islands.  Of 
these  the'most  powerful  are  the  Tagalogs,  the  Visayans,  and  the 
Sulu  Mohammedans,  who,  together,  form  about  five  eighths  of 
the  native  population.  The  other  three  eighths  are  savage  moun- 
tain tribes  of  mixed  and  doubtful  origin,  who  were  never  con- 
quered by  Spain,  and  who  are  as  hostile  toward  the  civilized 
natives  of  the  valleys  as  toward  the  Europeans.  These  barba- 
rians are  nomadic,  and  they  live  in  primitive  communities.  Their 
tribal  government  is  of  a  patriarchal  nature,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  cohesion  among  them.  They  have  probably  never  heard 
of  the  Americans,  and  would  resent  all  efforts  to  civilize  them, 
whether  made  by  antiquated  Spain  or  modern  America.  They 
can  therefore  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  political  attitude.  Their 
only  philosophy  is  to  live  without  work  and  to  steal  all  they  can. 
Their  views  should  therefore  be  entitled  to  but  little  considera- 
tion ;  and  they  will  form  a  perplexing  problem  for  American 
statesmen  when  the  islands  shall  have  been  pacified.  Such  are 
the  Igorro-Chinos,  the  Negritos,  the  Tinguianes,  the  Gaddanes, 
and  the  other  savage  tribes  of  the  interior. 

"Now,  the  Tagalogs  of  Luzon,  who  number  about  two  millions, 
and  the  Visayans  of  the  southern  islands,  who  are  estimated  at 
about  three  millions,  are  the  true  Filipinos.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Sulu  protectorate,  who  number  only  a  few  thousands,  and 
who  are  all  Mohammedans,  tho  civilized,  are  so  different  from  the 
natives  of  the  north,  have  so  little  sympathy  with  them/and  have 
so  far  been  so  little  affected  by  recent  events,  that  I  shall  leave 
them  out  of  this  discussion  altogether. 

"  The  Visayans  are  a  far  gentler  race  than  the  Tagalogs.  There 
is  great  hostility  between  these  two  races,  both  of  whom  have 
been  under  Spanish  influence  for  centuries,  and  each  of  whom  is 
jealous  of  the  other's  power.  This  bitterness  and  rivalry  have 
recently  been  increased  by  the  course  of  Aguinaldo,  who  has  put 
garrisons  of  the  hated  Tagalogs  in  nearly  all  the  Visayan  towns, 
putting  the  latter  into  a  state  of  apparent  resistance  to  American 
rule,  when,  in  reality,  the  Visayans  eagerly  desire  it.  For  to 
them  nothing  could  be  more  odious  than  to  be  ruled  by  their 
hated  rivals  of  the  north. 

"It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  insurgents  represent  but  a 
small  proportion  of  one  of  many  races,  and  that  the  insurgent 
chiefs  who  talk  so  grandiloquently  about  their  battle  for  the  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  independence  of  their  country  are  insincere. 
For  the  withdrawal  of  the  Americans  from  the  islands  would  be 
the  signal  for  a  race  war  that  would  be  carried  to  every  part  of 
the  archipelago,  bringing  death  to  countless  thousands  of  its  peo- 
ple and  destruction  to  every  vested  interest  in  the  colony. 

"This  is  well  recognized  by  the  leading  Filipinos  in  Manila, 
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and  that  is  why  they  have  been  so  feeble  in  their  support  of 
Aguinaldo  and  his  cause.  If,  furthermore,  the  dictatorial  methods 
of  the  rebels  in  the  past  is  made  the  basis  for  our  judgment  of 
their  policy  in  the  future,  we  can  not  but  believe  that  American 
intervention  will  save  us  from  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  of  Spain 
itself. 

"The  Filipinos  are  not  yet  able  to  govern  themselves,  and  only 
those  who  are  not  fully  informed  or  who  are  actuated  by  a  desire 
for  self- Aggrandisement  think  otherwise.  Were  we  all  of  one 
origin  and  one  faith,  the  problem  would  be  much  simpler. 

"It  will  take  a  stronger  nation  from  without  to  allay  sectional 
jealousies  and  racial  hate,  and  to  establish  a  government  that  can 
guarantee  freedom  and  security  to  every  native  in  every  island — 
to  all  tribes  and  races  alike,  without  tyranny  and  without  favorit- 
ism. That  Spain  failed  to  do  this  is  no  proof  that  America  will 
fail.  If  Holland  has  made  such  a  signal  success  in  the  govern- 
ment <>f  her  Bast  India  possessions,  why  should  not  the  United 
States  be  able  to  do  as  well  by  us?  I  believe  she  will,  and  with 
me  in  this  desire  and  belief  are  a  great  majority  of  the  best  classes 
of  my  countrymen 

"  It  is  America's  duty  to  finish  the  work  she  has  so  auspiciously 
begun.  In  saving  this  I  am  only  actuated  by  the  desire  for  my 
country's  welfare.  I  have  little  interest  in  the  idea  of  American 
imperialism. 

"  Would  it  not  be  base  to  leave  the  millions  of  Filipinos  who 
ardently  desire  independence  under  American  auspices — because 
it  alone  will  ring  the  freedom  and  security  so. long  denied  them  — 
at  the  mercy  of  a  few  misguided  leaders,  or  to  shameless  and  un- 
principled adventurers,  whose  course  is  inspired  chiefly  by  the 
thought  of  their  own  gain  ? " 

The  war  ended,  Mr.  Lala  sketches  the  plan  the  United  States 
should  follow  in  governing  its  new  subjects: 

"When  the  war  is  at  an  end,  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  can  last 
any  longer,  the  Americans  will  find  active  support  on  the  part  of 
the  best  element  of  my  countrymen.  The  recent  proclamation 
has  done  much  to  assure  these  of  the  pacific  intentions  and  the 
beneficent  purpose  of  the  Americans,  and  I  bespeak  a  hearty  co- 
operation in  every  province.  But  the  Americans  must  learn  whom 
to  trust.  Only  the  best  men  among  my  people  should  be  selected 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  good  work  ;  and  these,  as  a 
rule,  will  not  be  found  among  the  present  insurgents. 

"The  new  government  should  be  made  as  autonomous  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  everything  should  be  done  under  the  supervision  of 
honest  and  competent  Americans,  who  have  been  chosen  with  a 
view  to  their  special  fitness  for  this  work.  Having  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  workings  of  machine  politics  in  America,  I  would 
emphasize  that  this  system  be  not  introduced  into  the  Philippines. 
I  would  suggest  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  Philippine  com- 
mission (the  present  commission  would  be  an  excellent  one), 
which  is  to  discuss  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
colony,  and  to  advise  the  President  in  regard  to  all  domestic  ap- 
pointments. 

"A  military  garrison  should  be  maintained  in  every  province 
for  the  sake  of  security  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  regiments  of  natives, 
officered  by  educated  Filipinos  and  by  able  Americans,  will  not 
be  found  wanting  in  efficiency.  My  countrymen  have  surely 
shown  that  they  can  fight ;  they  only  wait  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  they  can  be  trusted. 

"The  American  Constitution,  as  applied  to  my  country,  will 
doubtless  have  to  be  made  subject  to  some  very  elastic  modifica- 
tions. These,  however,  should  not  be  made  hastily,  but  only 
after  considerable  experience. 

"The  suffrage  should  not  be  extended   indiscriminately.      I  be- 

an  educational  qualification  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  it, 

and  thus  we  should  at  once  have  the  rule  of  the  best  element  of 

the  Filipinos.      

"  Bach  province,  each  rate,  and  each  tribe  has  its  special  need, 

and  b  governed  with  a  tender  appreciation  of  its  charac- 

ter.     The  Tagalogs  must  be  dealt  with  differently  from  the  Visa 

vans,  the  latter  again  will  require  other  treatment  than  the  Sums, 

lulus  again,  being  Mohammedans,  will  require  Special  nieas- 

■    !   to  their  religion   and  character,  while  the   Igorrotes, 

the   Negritos, and  the  daddanes  will   also  have  to 

ernment.     In  fait,  1  believe  there  is  no  colony 

in   the  world   that   demands  siuh   di  -idling.      This  is,  of 

St  variety  of  rait:   that  inhabit  the  islands. 


while   most  of  the  other  colonies  have  a  homogeneous  popula- 

"  I  am  sometimes  asked  if  the  Filipinos  would  really  prefer 
American  rule  to  that  of  any  other,  of  the  great  powers.     I  am 

fully  persuaded  that  they  would.  While  they  have  received  much 
friendship  from  England.  Germany,  and  Japan,  and  are  most 
anxious  to  retain  a  social  and  commercial  relationship  with  these 
powers,  yet  they  believe  that  the  measure  of  their  content  will  be 
fuller  under  American  rule  than  under  European  or  Oriental 
domination. 

"With  the  history  of  English,  German,  and  French  colonial 
conquest  they  are  familiar,  and  whereas  some  have  doubted  the 
motives  of  the  Americans,  the  late  proclamation  has  at  last  won 
them  over,  and  I  predict  that  once  peace  is  restored  all  classes 
will  gladly  join  to  make  the  good  things  promised  true." 

In  closing,  he  speaks  a  word  for  his  misrepresented  people: 

"  I  would  before  closing  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  my  coun- 
trymen. 

"1  have  seen  them  so  often  calumniated  that  I  must  take  up  my 
pen  m  their  defense.  American  journalists  have  been  too  prone 
to  judge  the  mass  by  the  class,  the  many  by  the  few,  forgetting 
the  variety  of  races  I  have  taken  pains  to  set  forth,  forgetting 
that  the  character  of  a  whole  people  should  not  be  maligned  be- 
cause of  the  crimes  of  a  few  unprincipled  or  mistaken  leaders  and 
their  irresponsible  and  misguided  followers.  War  means  the 
anarchy  of  morality  and  the  death  of  justice  everywhere.  It  was 
as  true  of  the  late  American  rebellion  as  of  the  present  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Philippines.  Surely  a  few  acts  of  violence  among  the 
Filipinos  should  not  surprise  you,  when,  even  in  one  of  your  most 
civilized  Christian  communities — one  that  has  for  generations  had 
the  benefits  of  your  boasted  civilization — only  a  few  days  ago  oc- 
curred a  series  of  public  crimes  that  have  shocked  the  whole 
world.  Tho  there  is  much  fear  as  to  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Lieu- 
tenant Gilmore  and  his  companions,  and  tho  they  were  captured 
by  desperate  men,  I  can  not  but  believe  that  they  are  safe.  Let 
us  hope  so ! 

"Be  reasonable,  be  just,  be  merciful!  We  ask  for  ourselves 
only  the  opportunities  that  you  yourself  enjoy.  We  ask  your  help  ; 
you,  who  are  so  strong  and  so  confident  in  your  strength,  to  attain 
at  least  a  measure  of  your  freedom,  a  portion  of  your  magnificent 
prosperity.  We  believe  that  we  have  the  ability,  under  your 
guidance  and  protection,  to  reach  the  splendid  consummation 
that  is  our  hope. " 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  supposition  is  that  Aguinaldo  has  run  short  of  capitals.—  Tlu  Times- 
Herald,  Chicago. 

As  to  the  speakership,  Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  have  a  cinch  on  that  already 
—  1  he  News,  Indianapolis. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  rename  the  Samoan  group  the  Islands 
of  Pandora  ?—  The  Globe,  Boston. 

When  wireless  telegraphy  is  perfected  we  may  hear  from  Guam  more 
frequently.—  The  I.idxer,  Philadelphia. 

t'r  to^Date  Advice  :  Farmer  Coyne:  "Put  not  your  trust  in  riches." 
Kyrne  Coyne  :  "No  ;  put  our  riches  in  trusts."—  Life,  tftw  York. 

UNLESS  other  officers  of  the  navy  and  armv  bestir  themselves  the  war 
will  be  all  over  with  before  they  Ret  any  reprimands.  The  Times-Herald, 
(  hie  ago. 

The  fact  that  Grover  Cleveland  has  become  a  baseball  rooter  points  out 
n  solution  of  the  problem,  What  shall  we  do  with  our  ex-Presidents?  1  he 
(  ommerciai  Appeal,  Memphis. 

OF  ink  ORDAINED.  Simes  :  "Here's  n  poor  chap  who  has  lost  bis 
power  of  speech."  Hlkkok :  H  Well,  that  isn't  to  bad.  He'll  make  a  great 
naval  officer."     The  North  AmtrtCOM,   /Philadelphia. 

His  Memory.    "Did  yon  ever  find  that  when  jrou  stood  up  to  talk  I 
an assemblage  yon   f«>iv;.'t  everything  yon  ever  knew-"  "No," am 

rghum,  "]  never  was  investigated."     The  Star,  Washington. 

iii  a  Growing  Needs.    Uncle  Joshua:  "WVvegol  to  have  some  more 

"lis." 

(Jncle  Jedediah :  "What  <lo  we  need  'em  f<t  ?" 

Uncle  Joahna:  "Whyter  accommodate  our  navy.    We're  goln' ter  havs 
ivy,  ye  know  " 

.     :.<   j      We  don't  need  that,  either." 
••  |..sbiia:  "We  don't?    How'd  wa  defend  our  new  ooaling-atationa, 
then  I  i  h. 
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KIPLING'S  COPYRIGHT   SUIT   AGAINST 
AMERICAN    PUBLISHERS. 

SEVERAL  important  questions  as  to  the  rights  of  authors  are 
involved  in  the  suit  just  brought  by  Rudyanl  Kipling  against 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  and  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  for  infringement  of 
copyright,  the  damages  claimed  being  $25,000.  Four  other  New 
York  firms  are  named  in  the  suit,  but  it  is  understood  that  this  is 
done  only  for  legal  reasons,  and  that  the  suit  is  intended  to  be 
directed  solely  against  the  two  firms  mentioned.  The  facts  of  the 
case  appear  to  be  as  follows:  Hitherto  there  has  been  only  one 
collected  edition  of  Kipling's  works  in  this  country — that  pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  which  has  been  sold  by  sub- 
scription alone.  Certain  other  American  publishers  hold  the 
copyright  on  individual  books  by  Kipling.  The  demand  for  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Kipling's  works  that  could  be  sold  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade  has  of  late  become  very  great,  and 
several  months  ago  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons,  acting  jointly  with 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  concluded  to  reap  the  advantage  of  this  by 
bringing  out  such  an  edition.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Irving  Put- 
nam's statements  of  the  matter  that  the  firms  bought  the  unbound 
sheets  of  twelve  different  works  from  various  publishers.  These 
were  in  each  case  the  authorized  copyright  edition,  upon  each 
copy  of  which,  Mr.  Putnam  states,  Mr.  Kipling  "presumably  gets 
royalty."  In  addition,  one  of  the  books  included  in  the  new  edi- 
tion is  "Departmental  Ditties,"  of  which  there  is  no  authorized 
edition,  and  which  Mr.  Kipling,  it  is  presumed,  does  not  wish  to 
include  in  his  works  in  the  future.  Another  volume,  "A  Ken  of 
Kipling,"  is  a  compilation  made  by  another  hand  and  included 
in  his  works  without  Mr.  Kipling's  authority.  Altho  the  unbound 
sheets  of  the  twelve  authorized  volumes  were  duly  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons,  Mr.  Kipling  was  not 
consulted  as  to  whether  he  wished  his  writings  collected  in  this 
form,  and  he  has  decidedly  objected.  He  had  already  author- 
ized the  collected  edition  published  by  Scribners,  and  the  new 
edition  was  in  his  eyes  an  unauthorized  one,  published  without 
consultation  with  him,  in  apparent  competition  with  his  regular 
publishers.  He  also  alleges  that  certain  poems  of  his,  such  as 
"The  Vampire"  and  "The  Recessional,"  for  which  no  copyright 
privileges  were  purchased  by  the  Putnams,  appear  in  this  new 
"Brushwood  Edition."  His  literary  agent,  Mr.  A.  P.  Watt,  also 
testified  under  oath  that  other  writings  of  his  client  were  arranged 
in  this  edition  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the  author  and  re- 
pugnant to  him.  Mr.  Kipling's  father,  John  Lockwood  Kipling, 
testified  concerning  an  artistic  device  made  by  him  for  the  author- 
ized edition  of  his  son's  works  and  appropriated,  so  he  alleged,  in 
a  slightly  modified  form,  for  the  unauthorized  edition.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  suit  will  result  in  determining  more  precisely  than 
is  at  present  the  case  what  are  the  several  rights  of  authors  and 
publishers  in  regard  to  the  collection  and  republication  of  copy- 
righted matter. 

Mr.  Irving  Putnam,  who  was  questioned  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  suit  by  representatives  of  the  press,  expressed  surprise  at  this 
action  on  Mr.  Kipling's  part,  and  appeared  to  be  in  total  igno- 
rance of  the  motive.  We  quote  from  a  report  of  his  words  as  fol- 
lows (New  York  Tribune,  April  23)  : 

"We  have  done  our  best  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Kipling  the  nature 
of  his  grievance,  in  order  that  we  might  settle  it,  if  possible,  with- 
out going  into  court ;  but  he  has  told  us  nothing.  We  would  have 
been  glad,  and  were  anxious,  to  effect  any  reasonable  compromise, 
and  we  were  willing  to  give  up  a  good  deal  to  avoid  just  such  a 
trouble  as  this  ;  but  Mr.  Kipling  has  refused  to  give  us  any  specific 
information,  and  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
suit.     Our  only  knowledge  is  contained  in  the  precipe  for  sum- 


mons,  and  there's   nothing   there.      Mr.    Kipling   simply   says: 
'You've  wronged  me;  now.  stop  and  pay  damages.' 

"The  trouble  probably  lies — altho  I  do  not  see  that  we  have 
done  any  wrong  there — in  our  custom  of  buying  unbound  from 
Mr.  Kipling's  publishers  the  printed  sheets  of  his  works,  and  then 
binding  them  ourselves  and  selling  them.  Our  retail  shop,  in 
conjunction  with  our  neighbor,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  bought  from 
the  several  publishers  of  his  works  a  number  of  copies  each  of  his 
different  books.  .  .  .  We  bought  these  printed  sheets  in  unbound 
form  and  put  our  own  covers  on  them — an  ordinary  custom  in  the 
book  business  from  time  immemorial.  These  books  are  in  each 
case  the  authorized  copyright  edition,  and  Mr.  Kipling  presuma- 
bly gets  royalty  on  each  copy  sold.  There  is  one  book  of  his 
called  'Departmental  Ditties,'  consisting  of  his  earlier  Indian 
poems,  which  for  some  reason  he  does  not  seem  to  wish  to  per- 
petuate.  We  knew  nothing  of  this  feeling  when  we  bought  the 
books.  Of  this  work  there  is  no  authorized  copyright  edition,  but 
it  happens  to  be  material  that  the  public  thinks  most  highly  of. 
This  is  not  included  in  the  'Outward- Bound  '  edition,  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  and  especially  selected  and  compiled 
by  himself,  and  we  thought  it  a  good  stroke  of  business  to  include 
in  our  'Complete  Collected  Edition.'  If  we  had  known  of  the 
author's  reluctance  to  have  these  poems  perpetuated  we  would 
not  have  published  them  out  of  principles  of  comity  and  courtesy, 
but  we  have  never  received  such  an  intimation  from  the  author. 
These  poems  happen  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his 
books,  and  in  form  of  various  editions  have  been  in  the  market 
for  eight  years.  As  there  is  no  author's  copyrighted  edition  we 
bought  the  best  available  edition  possible — that  published  by  the 
H.  T.  Coates  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  These  several  sheets 
we  bound  up  in  various  styles  of  cloth  and  leather  binding,  ma- 
king a  collection  that  was  uniform  in  exterior,  but  preserving  in- 
side the  material  just  as  piiblished,  together  with  the  title-pages 
and  imprints  of  the  several  publishers.  We  learned  only  inci- 
dentally that  Mr.  Kipling  objected  to  this  collection,  and  we  have 
been  vainly  trying  ever  since  to  find  out  in  what  particular  he 
considered  himself  wronged." 

Various  opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the  legal  questions  and 
the  principles  of  equity  involved  in  the  suit.  The  Publishers' 
Weekly,  the  official  organ  of  the  publishing  trade,  says  under 
date  of  April  29  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  claim  can  be  made  under  copyright 
law.  The  copyright  books  used  are  used  in  their  copyright  edi- 
tions, on  which  full  royalty  is  paid  to  the  author.  The  enterprise 
of  the  booksellers  would  seem  to  increase  rather  than  lessen  Kip- 
ling's pecuniary  returns,  since  some  copies  would  probably  be 
sold  in  these  sets  because  of  this  enterprise  which  might  not 
otherwise  be  sold.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reservation  in 
these  copyright  editions  preventing  their  being  bound  in  some 
other  shape,  and  indeed  it  is  a  much  mooted  question  whether  any 
such  restriction  on  copyright  books  could  be  legally  or  practically 
made  effective.  That  question  is  being  raised  in  the  trade  in 
another  way,  in  connection  with  the  rebinding  of  paper-covered 
editions  in  cloth  by  jobbers  or  retailers.  We  have  not  sufficient 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trade-mark  claim  to  venture 
any  suggestion  of  opinion.  Doubtless  the  real  gist  of  the  matter 
is  in  seeming  to  put  before  the  public  an  edition  of  a  living  author, 
as  a  collected  edition,  against  the  wishes  of  that  author,  and  to 
some  extent  in  rivalry  with  a  collected  edition,  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion, which  he  has  authorized.  Here  there  is  involved  a  question 
of  equity  on  which  there  are  certainly  two  sides." 

The  New  York  Times  (April  27)  says: 

"Careful  inquiry,  we  are  bound  to  say,  will  raise  a  certain 
moral  presumption  in  favor  of  Mr.  Kipling.  Because,  among  the 
works  which  Messrs.  Putnam  have  reprinted  in  the  '  Brushwood 
Edition  '  find  themselves  a  certain  number  of  stories  and  poems 
which  the  author  has  refused,  'for  cause,'  to  reprint  or  propagate. 
It  seems  that  Messrs.  Putnam  would  have  been  better  advised  if 
they  had  consulted  beforehand  with  Mr.  Kipling  about  these  par- 
ticular things.  Their  right  to  buy  them  looked  clear  enough. 
But,  then,  the  legal  right  to  buy  and  republish  those  works  of  an 
author  which  he  himself,  in  the  ripeness  of  fuller  knowledge, 
might  desire  to  suppress,  is  a  right  of  which  a  cultivated  and 
humane  publishing  house,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  Putnam  soemi- 
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nently  is,  might  very  well  refuse  to  avail  itself  of,  even  in  the 
of  an  author  so  popular  as  Mr.  Kipl 

"Of  course,  the  more  such  an  author  desires  to  suppress  certain 
things,  the  more  those  things  will  get  published,  in  the  absence 
of  any  legal  mode  of  suppression.  Upon  this  point,  whatever 
may  prove  to  be  Mr.  Kipling's  rights  in  a  court  of  law,  we  believe 
that  in  a  court  of  honor  the  republishes  <>f  the  things  of  which  the 
author  had  come  to  be  ashamed  would  owe  him  an  apology  and  a 
promise  not  to  reprint  these  particular  things  any  longer,  but  to 
allow  the  outstanding  copies  of  them  to  take  their  chance  in  the 
catalogs  of  book  auctions. 

"  But  tins  is  only  an  episode  of  the  business,  and  upon  the  main 
question  the  positions  are  reversed.  Messrs.  Putnam  have  not 
bought  anything  that  they  did  not  at  least  suppose  themselves  to 
have  a  legal  right  to  buy,  and  they  have  not  bought  of  anybody 
whom  they  did  not  suppose  to  have  a  legal  right  to  sell.  More- 
over, their  money  is  believed  at  this  moment  to  be  in  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's pocket.  It  ought  to  be  evident  to  that  distinguished  author 
that,  upon  the  whole  transaction,  he  has  really  no  standing  in  a 
court  ot  honor,  and  that  the  sooner  he  discontinues  his  lawsuit 
and  apologizes  for  bringing  it.  the  better,  in  a  court  of  honor,  will 
his  standing  be." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (April  24)  expresses  itself  as  follows: 

"There  is  too  much  playing  at  fast  and  loose  with  property  in 
brains.  A  patent  is  respected,  to  a  certain  extent,  tho  it  is  not 
protected,  the  warrant  that  comes  from  our  patent  office  merely 
giving  a  patentee  the  right  to  sue  any  robber  who  steals  his  idea, 
and  if  the  robber  has  the  more  money  he  can  financially  cripple 
the  inventor  by  dragging  the  case  from  court  to  court,  appealing, 
postponing,  and  finally  forcing  the  owner  to  retire  in  disgust  or 
sell  his  property  to  the  new  brigand  for  whatever  is  offered. 
Books,  plays,  and  other  literary  properties  have  only  to  be  suc- 
cessful to  arouse  the  cupidity  of  a  host  of  unwarranted  publishers 
and  managers,  and  they  poach  on  the  author's  premises  without 
the  least  bashfulness.  Whatever  the  merits  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, it  is  likely  to  instil  a  measure  of  caution  in  the  breasts  of 
certain  publishers  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  per- 
mission when  they  borrowed  books  from  other  publishers  and 
from  strange  writers." 

The  New  Voice  (May  13)  is  of  the  opinion  that  facts  already 
brought  out  during  the  trial  of  a  previous  suit  in  which  the  Putnam 
and  Dutton  companies  were  involved  as  witnesses  convict  them 
now  out  of  their  own  mouths.     It  says  : 

"The  cause  of  the  action  seems  to  be  clear  enough,  tho  the  de- 
fendants have  assumed  an  air  of  puzzled  innocence  in  the  matter 
that  has  to  some  extent  misled  the  papers.  They  have  purchased 
sheets  of  Kipling's  books  from  his  various  publishers  in  this  coun- 
try, bbtrJ  authorized  and  unauthorized,  added  thereto  a  volume 
containing  extracts  from  Kipling's  works  and  statements  attrib- 
uted to  him  which  are  said  to  be  false,  and  out  of  these  collected 
writings  they  have  made  a  complete  edition  which  they  call  the 
'Brushwood  Edition, 'and  to  which  they  have  sought  further  to 
give  an  air  of  authorization  by  the  use  of  a  facsimile  of  Kipling's 
raph  and  the  imitation  of  an  artistic  design  made  by  Kip 
ling's  father  for  the  authorized  edition  of  his  works.  In  other 
words,  the  Putnam  and  Dutton  companies  are  trying  to  give  to 
their  edition  the  appearance  of  authorization,  tho  they  know  that 
another  edition  has  been  authorized  and  tho  they  know  that  at 
least  three  volumes  of  their  series  ('Departmental  Ditties.'  'A 
Ken  of  Kipling.'  and,  in  part,  'Seven  Seas')  are  not,  and,  in  the 
form  they  use  them,  never  were,  authorized  Now  we  feel  per- 
fectly justified  in  applying  to  tins  proceeding  the  term  of  'piracy,' 
since  the  head  of  each  house,  namely,  George  1 1.  Putnam  and 
Charles  A.  Clapp,  has  i:i  sworn  testimony  in  years  past  ex- 
ed  the  view  that  SOCh  a  term  fitly  characterizes  such  deeds. 
publishing  houses  in  the  United  States  have  111  years  past 
loftier  tone  in  speaking  of  the  unauthorized  publication 

of  the  wo  ;lisb  authors.     And  yet  to-day  they  are  jointly 

g  '  an  edition  of  the  most  prominent  English 

authi  blic,  and  were  making  their  arrangements. 

too,  at  a  time  author  was  almost  at  the  gates  of  death 

testimony  given   by  Mr.   Putnam  and 

Mr.  Clapp  court,  February  16,  1893,  in  an 

mpt  to  crush  a  rival  |  .   to  which  they  were  un- 

friendly 


"Charles  A.  Clapp-   ■  I  think  it  is  immoral  for  any  man  to  sel' 

a  work  that  has  been  republished  without  authority.' 

"Charles  A.  Clapp  :  '  If  I  intentionally  sold  a  book  that  was  an 
unauthorised  reprint,  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  justified  in 
calling  me  a  thief.  Under  these  circumstances  I  do  think  you 
would  be  justified  in  calling  me  a  rascal.' 

"  Mr.  I*ii  .nam  :  '  The  term  "pirate,"  used  not  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  history  of  copyright 
goes,  always  had  been  applied  to  one  who  should  take  without 
sanction  the  literary  production  of  another  and  should  use  it  for 
his  own  benefit. ' 

"Question  :  'If  a  man  republishes  the  work  of  a  foreign  author 
and  gives  him  what  he  considers  a  reasonable  amount  in  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  law,  is  that  a  moral  or  an  immoral  act? ' 

"Mk.  Putnam  :  "It  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  the  extent  of  the  remuneration,  and  the  extent  of  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  author." 

"There  may  be  honest  differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
literary  property,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  one  man's  acts  by  an- 
other man's  belief  on  such  a  subject;  but,  judging  these  gentle- 
men by  their  own  sworn  beliefs  on  the  subject,  what  are  the 
proper  terms  to  apply  to  them  ?  " 
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A    DEFENSE  OF   TOLSTOY'S   NEW    NOVEL. 

NO  work  of  fiction  of  modern  times,  so  Russian  critics  claim, 
has  created  an  interest   equal    to  that  excited   by  "The 
Awakening,"  Count  Tolstoy's  latest  work  of  art  now  running  as 
a  serial.     According  to  a  reviewer  in  the  Moscow  Rousskya   Vied- 
omosti,  this  novel  has  already  become  the  inheritance  of  all  man- 
kind.     Even 
&*_  ^nuL^/ui^  _4totf ai±Kar  Mew*™*..    Zola's   books, 

which  enjoy  an 
internation  al 
success,  never 
achieved  so  great 
a  measure  of  pop 
ularity.  Even  in 
the  press  of  the 
minor  nations, 
such  as  Holland, 
Sweden,  Nor- 
way, S  w  1  tzer- 
land,  translations 
of  Tolstoy's 
novel  are  being 
published,  and 
all  intelligent 
men,  irrespective 
of  race,  tempera- 
ment, taste,  and 
culture,  follow  it 
with  all-absorb- 
ing attention. 

Neve  rtheless, 
adverse  criticism 
of  the  work  is  not 
rare  even  in  Rus- 
s  1  a.  Consei  va 
tives  object  to  it 
as  too  realistic 
and  improper  for  "family  reading,"  and  some  have  found  its 
satire  too  unsparing,  biting,  and  even  malicious.  One  of  the 
veteran  Russian  critics,  V.  Bourenin,  an  enemy  of  liberalism 
and  an  ardent  admirer  of    Tolstoy's  teachings   and    art,  defends 

the  novel  as  follows  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Novoy*   Vremya  (we 

condense  the  article)  : 

As  elsewhere,  L.  II    Tolstoy,  m  tins  work  tells  the  plain,  fun- 
damental truth  about  our  life.      This  truth  is  felt  in  the  very  first 
and   it    has  caused  uneasiness  among   some.      Truth    is  not 

loved  anywhere,  in  Russia  least  of  all;  we  prefer  lies,  especially 

ear  Dg  a  liberal   mask.      The  deeper,  the  moie   sincere   the 
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truth,  the  more  forcibly  it  is  expressed,  the  stronger  is  the  oppo- 
sition it  arouses. 

Most  amusing  is  the  objection  that  the  novel  is  not  suited  to 
family  reading.  Admit  this,  what  of  it?  Has  Tolstoy  written  it 
for  striplings?  Are  literary  artists  to  govern  themselves  by  the 
consideration  that  certain  things  are  not  safe  in  the  possession  of 
youthful  readers?  All,  it  is  said,  forsooth,  is  filth  in  this  novel. 
The  heroine  is  a  fallen  woman  ;  the  story  opens  in  a  prison,  and 
the  author  realistically  paints  for  us  the  picture  of  the  heroine's 
temptation  and  sin,  her  life  of  prostitution,  the  crime  which  fol- 
lowed, and  the  trial.  Besides,  a  pernicious  tendency  is  discerned 
in  the  fact  that  the  heroine  is  portrayed  with  evident  sympathy, 
while  her  seducer,  Prince  Nechludoff,  is  treated  unsympatheti- 
cally.  Here,  then,  the  author  exhibits  a  preference  for  the  rude, 
democratic  vice  of  the  low-born  woman  over  the  aristocratic  vice 
of  the  externally  refined  and  brilliant  member  of  the  high  nobility  ! 

Again,  the  description  of  the  trial  and  of  the  personnel  partici- 
pating is  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  existing  institutions.  The 
presiding  judge,  his  associates,  the  prosecutor,  the  defendant's 
counsel,  even  the  jury,  are  caricatured  and  ridiculed,  for  the  pur- 
pose (we  are  told)  of  proving  the  truth  of  Tolstoy's  anti-resistance 
notions.  Even  the  oath  administered  to  the  jurors  and  witnesses 
is  irreverently  held  up  to  contempt.  The  whole  judicial  proceed- 
ing is  represented  as  a  cruel,  hollow  farce,  and  a  travesty  upon  real 
justice  ! 

To  state  these  criticisms  is  to  show  their  absurdity.  All  that 
can  now  be  said  of  the  novel  is  that  it  produces  the  impression  of 
amazing  power  and  command  of  all  the  resources  of  art,  retained 
by  Tolstoy  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years.  True,  there  is  a  certain 
austerity  and  didacticism  suggestive  of  the  coldness  of  age.  But 
we  have  actual,  stern  reality  before  us,  not  caricature  or  satire, 
or  fantastic  inventions  intended  to  amuse.  In  painting  oppres- 
sive reality  Tolstoy  does  not  seek  to  develop  or  instil  any  special 
tendency,  but  simply  to  recall  us  to  the  truth  we  all  know  and  feel 
— and  too  often  forget. 

The  pictures  of  his  novel  do  not  form  an  exaggerated,  hate- 
inspired  satire ;  if  they  did,  they  would  not  produce  so  profound 
an  impression.  No ;  they  are  true  to  life,  exact  and  intensely 
real,  tho  it  must  be  owned  that  they  are  oppressive  and  merciless. 
But  what  is  the  artist  to  do  ?  Must  he  lie  to  please  people  who 
would  not  see  the  truth?  As  for  the  alleged  attack  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  foundation  of  law  and  order,  the 
trouble  is  not  with  Tolstoy,  for  he  paints  the  judges  and  juries 
like  living,  every-day  people,  and  in  analyzing  or  exposing  their 
motives  and  promptings  he  speaks  frankly  and  sincerely,  going 
to  the  root  of  things,  to  their  human  nature. 

The  critic  concludes, as  Brunetiere  admitted,  that  "The  Awaken- 
ing "  will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  previous  art-work  of  the  great 
reformer  and  novelist.  In  this  work  Tolstoy  abandons  sermoni- 
zing and  tracts,  and  returns  to  the  form  and  methods  of  his  early 
imaginative  fiction. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


POETRY,    WAR,    AND    MR.    HOWELLS. 

1\  JR.  W.  D.  HOWELLS  has  lately  been  turning  his  thoughts 
■J-'A  to  contemporary  literary  conditions,  and  from  an  inter- 
view reported  in  the  New  York  Sun  we  learn  that  one  of  the  most 
prominent  phenomena  which  he  has  observed  is  the  apparent 
decadence  of  the  poetic  instinct.     Mr.  Howells  says  : 

"  If  I  were  asked  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  significant  ten- 
dency in  literature,  I  should  say  that  it  was  the  gradual  decline  of 
interest  in  poetry.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  twilight  of  poetry. 
When  I  began  to  write,  young  people  read  Byron.  Byron  was 
indeed  a  craze.  A  little  later  every  one  read  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Tennyson,  and  Whittier.  People  of  literary  taste  were 
really  fond  of  poetry.  They  committed  it  to  memory  ;  they  talked 
about  it.  But  now  all  that  seems  to  be  changed.  Browning  ap- 
parently closed  the  poetical  cycle.  This  evanescence  of  poetry 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  marked  change  in  imaginative  litera- 
ture. " 

At  this  point  Mr.  Howells's  visitor  mentioned  Kipling's  "Re- 
cessional "  and  "The  White  Man's  Burden,"  and  this  brought  out 


Mr.  Howells's  views  on  the  questions  of  imperialism  and  expan- 
sion.    In  speaking  of  "The  White  Man's  Burden  "  he  said  ; 

"  It  is  very  fine  and  notable  ;  it  is  poetry  with  an  object,  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  significant  recent  utterance  of  a  literary 
man.  I  think,  however,  that  it  has  been  taken  rather  differently 
from  what  it  was  intended.  To  me  it  seems  a  note  of  warning. 
The  idea  that  it  is  our  destiny  to  assume  this  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  governing  several  million  savages,  many  thousand 
miles  away,  is  not  at  all  clear.  And  since  we  have  approached 
this  subject  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  express  myself  on  the  war  and 
its  probable  effects  on  our  literature.  The  opinion  seems  to  bo 
pretty  generally  held  that  it  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  revival  of 
romanticism.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  its  influence  to  be  al- 
ready past.  I  even  doubt  if  it  has  exerted  any  real  influence. 
No  good  can  come  from  war.  It  can  inspire  nothing  that  is 
worthy  in  art  or  letters.  What  did  our  great  Civil  War  do  for 
literature?  Literature  maybe  said  to  have  produced  it,  but  it 
left  no  literature.  The  Revolution  was  barren  of  inspiration. 
No  book,  poem,  or  painting  of  any  value  came  out  of  it.  War  is 
a  madness,  a  blind  rage  ;  it  crushes  and  destroys  the  beautiful  !  " 

Commenting  on  this  part  of  the  interview,  the  New  York  Times 
is  moved  to  wrath  at  the  expression  of  such  sentiments,  and  says 
editorially  (May  i)  : 

"Into  the  rubbish  heap,  then,  go  a  prodigious  lot  of  things  that 
until  war-hating  Howells  spoke  the  world  had  agreed  to  consider 
its  finest  possessions  in  art  and  letters. 

"There  is  that  old  'Iliad'  to  begin  with,  poured  forth  from  a 
heart  that  was  under  the  spell  and  impelling  inspiration  of  war — 
away  with  it !  Pitch  the  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles 
after  it.  They  smell  dreadfully  of  gore  and  battles,  not  merely 
as  to  the  themes  upon  which  they  are  built  up,  but  in  their  inmost 
spirit  and  mental  and  spiritual  sources.  Much  that  was  done  in 
the  age  of  Pericles  will  have  to  go,  too,  for  it  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  spirit  engendered  among  the  Athenians  by  the  Persian 
wars.  Yes,  and  there  are  the  Phigalian  friezes,  a  lot  of  wounded 
Amazons  that  have  been  prized  for  their  presentation  of  the  pathos 
of  beauty  and  suffering,  much  miscellaneous  sculpture  in  which 
Athene  is  mixed  up,  and  innumerable  examples  of  early  pottery 
devoted  to  the  pictorial  glorification  of  the  demoralizing  exploits 
of  Achilles,  Ajax,  Hector,  and  other  sluggers — all  these  must  be 
broken  up  and  go  into  the  dump. 

"Dante,  we  guess,  must  come  down  from  his  pedestal.  The 
book  he  wrote  might  not  have  been  written  at  all,  or  if  written  it 
would  have  been  wholly  different  had  not  his  mind  been  power- 
fully affected  by  the  never-ending  wars  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline, 
Cerchi  and  Donati,  and  Neri  and  Bianchi.  John  Milton  may 
stand,  for  the  most  part,  but  that  little  piece  about  the  Piedmont 
massacre  must  be  worthless,  for  it  reeks  horribly  of  the  war 
spirit.  Thank  heaven,  we  have  Shakespeare  left.  He  wrote  too 
much  about  war,  but  not  under  its  inspiration.  We  should  like 
to  keep  a  few  little  things  of  Koerner — his  'Sword  Song, '  for  one. 
Some  folks  have  thought  that  his  battle-field  lyrics  were  fine.  But 
they  were  altogether  inspired  by  war  and  written  by  the  camp- 
fire.     That  settles  it  with  Koerner.     His  stuff  must  go." 

Mr.  Howells  does  not  think  that  the  decline  in  poetry  has  low- 
ered the  tone  of  literature  on  the  whole.  Concerning  this  point 
he  says  : 

"The  rise  in  fiction  has  compensated  for  its  loss.  But  I  think 
the  turn  of  poetry  will  come  again.  I  think  there  are  some  signs 
of  its  coming.  I  don't  see  why  a  story  in  verse  should  not  be 
done  again.  'Don  Juan,'  and  even  the  'Odyssey,'  are  really 
novels  in  verse.  The  appeal  of  poetry  is  the  most  immediate  and 
universal  of  any  form  of  literature.  It  appeals  to  the  young,  to 
sensitive  nerves ;  we  do  not  respond  to  it  so  readily  when  we 
grow  old.  Something  as  marked  as  the  twilight  of  poetry  is  the 
decline  of  the  essay.  The  essayist  has  practically  disappeared 
from  the  field,  in  the  sense  of  any  direct  and  immediate  influence 
on  the  public.  This,  too,  is  a  comparatively  recent  change. 
Many  of  the  greatest  minds  must  now  be  content  to  influence  the 
public  by  influencing  those  who  work  through  the  press,  the  pul- 
pit, the  stage,  and  the  more  popular  forms  of  literature  upon  the 
mass  of  the  people.  They  don't  reach  the  public  directly,  and  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  that  they  should,  for  there  are  middlemen 
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in  thought,  just  as  there  are  in  trade.  Take  Tolstoy,  Ibsen, 
Hauptman,  and  others;  their  greatness  is  manifest  by  the  influ- 
ence they  wield  in  this  indirect  way  for  the  regeneration  of 
thought,  and  their  own  work  might  be,  for  the  time,  denied  the 
wider  audience." 


A   CHILD-AUTHOR   OF   THE   GHETTO. 

WE  have  had  not  a  few  musical  prodigies  of  precocity  of  re- 
cent years,  but  since  the  days  of  Chatterton  and  Keats  a 
genuine  literary  prodigy  has  been  a  rara  avis.  Now  Mr.  Israel 
Zangwill,  always  alert  to  discover  rare  and  strange  things  unseen 
<>f  others,  has  announced  that  he  has  found  a  genuine,  undoubted 
nestling  of  this  rare  literary  breed  in  the  person  of  a  little  Jewish 
girl  named  Mary  Antin,  who  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  left  the 
central  steppes  of  Russia  to  seek  with  her  father  a  new  home  in 
the  land  of  religious  freedom.  The  narrative  of  this  long  trip, 
with  its  experiences  of  pain  alternating  with  sights  delightful  and 
wondrous  to  childish  eyes,  was  written  down  in  Yiddish  upon  her 
arrival  in  America  four  years  ago,  and  now  appears  in  English 
under  the  title  "  From  Plotzk  to  Boston. "  with  a  foreword  by  Mr. 
Zangwill,  in  which  he  introduces  his  little  sister  in  art  and  race 
to  the  world.  He  has  given  her  wise  counsel  not  to  force  her 
powers,  but  to  devote  the  next  few  years  to  careful  study  ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  sales  of  this  book  will  help  her  to  carry  out  this 
plan.  Of  her  personality  and  remarkable  powers,  Mr.  Zangwill 
says : 

"The  quick  senses  of  the  child,  her  keen  powers  of  observation 
and  introspection,  her  impressionability,  both  to  sensations  and 
complex  emotions — these  are  the  very  things  out  of  which  litera- 
ture is  made;  the  raw  stuff  of  art.  Her  capacity  to  handle  Eng- 
lish after  so  short  a  residence  in  America  shows  that  she  pos- 
s  also  the  instrument  of  expression.  More  fortunate  than 
the  poet  of  the  Ghetto,  Morris  Rosenfeld,  she  will  have  at  her 
command  the  most  popular  language  in  the  world,  and  she  has 
already  produced  in  it  passages  of  pure  literature." 

A  writer  in  The  Criterion  (April  22)  says; 

"So  vividly  written  is  this  little  book  that  having  once  begun 
the  reading  one  can  not  put  it  down  until   it  is  finished.      Altho  it 

a  minute  ami  lifelike  description  of  the  trials  of  the  poor 
immigrants  from  Russia  to  America — the  tyranny  and  extortion 
of  officials,  the  hours  of  dreary  waiting  in  dull  depots,  the  hud- 
dling together  like  animals  of  the  passengers  in  the  cars,  the  sani- 
tary inspections  and  quarantine  regulations,  the  seasickness  and 
sordid  details  of  steerage  life  at  sea — still,  the  book  is  not  depress 
ing.  T!ie  y  rung  authoress  writes  from  the  detached,  impersonal 
point  of  view  characteristic  of  the  thinker    and  shows  an  evident 

ment    of    her    most   dismal    experiences,    simply    as    expe- 

•  of  her  experiences  was  the  following  : 

"On  the  way  there,   I  remember,   I  saw  something  marvelous- 
queer  little  wooden  sticks  stuck  on   the   lines  where  clothes  hung 
me  purpose.      (I  didn't  think  it  was  for  drying,  because.  y>>\\ 
know,   I  always  saw  things  hung  up  on  fences  and  gates  for  such 
r  things  turned  out  to  he  clothes-pins)  !  " 

departure  from  Plotzk  was  sad,  but  now  she  evidently  sets 
it  i  1  the  Light  of  present  opportunities  and  privileges  in   her  new 

"We,  the  wanderers,  could  scarcely  see  the  rainbow  wave  of 

■  d  handkerchiefs,  as.  dissolved  111  tears,  we  were  carried  out 

•  •!    Plotzk,  away  from   home,  but    nearer  our  longed-for  haven  of 

trer,  indeed,  to  everything  that  makes  life  beautiful 

.111  aim  and  an  end  —  freedom,  progress,  know  ■ 
light,  and   truth,   with   their  glorious  host  of  followers.      Put  we 
did  not  know  it  then." 

Tin  il  ion  of  the  first  view  of  the  sea  which  she  had 

"<  )li.  what  solemn  thoughts  I  had  !      How  deeply  I  felt  thegreat- 

6T  of   the   scene'      The   immeasurable  distance  from 

00    to    horizon;     the    huge    billows    forever    changing    their 


shapes— now  only  a  wavy  and  rolling  plain,  now  a  chain  of  great 
mountains,  coming  and  going  farther  away  ;  then  a  town  in  the 
;ce,  perhaps,  with  spires  and  towers  and  buildings  of  gigan- 
tic  dimensions;  and  mostly  a  vast  mass  of  uncertain  shapes, 
knocking  against  each  other  in  fury,  and  seething  and  foaming  in 
their  anger;  the  gray  sky,  with  its  mountains  of  gloomy  clouds, 
dying,  moving  with  the  waves,  as  it  seemed,  very  near  them  ;  the 
absence  of  any  object  besides  the  one  ship ;  and  the  deep,  solemn 
groans  of  the  sea,  sounding  as  if  all  the  voices  of  the  world  had 
been  gathered  into  that  one  mournful  sound — so  deeply  did  I  feel 
the  presence  of  these  things  that  the  feeling  became  one  of  awe, 
both  painful  and  sweet,  and  stirring  and  warming,  and  deep  and 
calm  and  grand." 

The  child-author  is  thus  described  by  another  writer  : 

"Mary  Antin  is  small,  even  for  her  fifteen  years,  delicate,  with 
rather  sharp  features  and  eyes  that  are  large  and  piercing.  She 
looks  like  anything  but  the  author  of  a  book  and  writer  of  many 
yet  unpublished  poems.  She  is  poor  in  worldly  goods  at  best,  but 
rich  in  all  the  qualities  that  will  develop  into  a  noble  woman  and 
a  great  writer.  .  .  .  The  opportunity  to  launch  her  work  was 
given  Mary  Antin  by  Mrs.  Hecht,  of  Commonwealth  Avenue, 
Boston,  whose  philanthropic  work  is  so  well  known  all  over  the 
country.  Four  years  ago  Mary  Antin  knew  no  language  but  Yid- 
dish ;  to-day  she  has  so  far  advanced  that  she  is  with  the  students 
of  her  age  in  the  first  year  of  the  Boston  Latin  School." 


"David  Harum,"  a  Literary  Phenomenon.— "David 

Harum,"  the  best-selling  book  of  the  year,  is  still  the  subject  of 
much  literary  discussion  and  gossip.  In  March  alone  29,000 
copies  were  sold,  and  the  demand  continues  to  be  enormous. 
This,  for  an  initial  venture  in  fiction,  is  a  remarkable  phenom- 
enon. The  circumstances  under  which  the  novel  was  written 
and  finally  published  are  as  noteworthy  as  the  success  which  the 
book  has  met.  A  recent  writer  in  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
gives  some  interesting  facts  concerning  these  matters: 

"Mr.  Westcott  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  began  its 
composition.  He  had  been  stricken  with  mortal  illness  which  un- 
fitted him  for  his  other  work,  when  he  took  up  literature  purely  as 
a  diversion.  After  it  was  finished,  he  submitted  it  to  two  Chicago 
publishers,  to  two  New  York  firms,  and  to  one  in  Boston  and  one 
in  Philadelphia,  before  it  was  accepted  by  a  third,  a  New  York 
publisher. 

"The  manuscript  was  received  during  Christmas  week  of  1S97. 
and  was  accepted  early  in  the  new  year.  The  author  never  saw 
the  book  in  print,  for  he  died  of  consumption  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
on  March  31,  1S9S. 

"  How  Mr.  Westcott  came  to  write  '  David  Harum  '  is  aim. 
singular  as  how  the  publishers  to  whom  he  sent  his  story  first 
came  to  decline  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  Mr.  Westcott  was  born  in  Syracuse  in  18.17,  and 
spent  his  active  life  in  a  banking  office.  He  took  up  this  story 
when  illness  forced  him  out  of  business.  The  writing  occupied 
his  mind.  It  diverted  his  attention  from  himself.  He  found 
solace  in  the  work.  As  it  grew  in  length  his  interest  in  it  in- 
creased. The  characters  were  living  persons  to  their  creator. 
Their  deeds  and  misdeeds  were  part  of  a  life  that  filled  his  own 
failing  days  with  keen  delight." 


NOTES. 

[N  Mackail'a  new  life  of  William  Morris,  wears  told  that   Mr.  Gladstone 
waa  willing  t<>  offer  the    laureateabip  10  llorria;  but  the  poet,  wh 

ig  hia  appreciation   <>f  the  compliment,  declined,  saying  that   the 
function  <>r  poel  laureate  was  that  ol  a  ceremonial  writ* 
ami  that  in  hia  opinion  the  Marqu  waa  beat  fitted  for  tin 

Mr    Bailey,  the  author  of  "  Peatua,"  is  still  living  at  ins  home  in  Notting- 

0d.     Altho  at    an  advanced  age,  lie  still   busies  himself  with  in- 

ona  to  hia  once  world  famous  poem,  aaya  7/ir  Academy.    Some  of  its 

i  lies,    ilm   not    the   poem    itself,  will    probably  survive    and   continue  to  be 

quoted,  as  for  Inatancethe  well-known  lines: 

"Wriivciii  deeds,  nol    words;   m  thoughts,  not  breaths; 

Iii  feelinga,  nol  In  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  Should  count  time  bv  heart   throbs;  lie  most   lives 
Who  thinks  moat,  feela  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 
Tli"  lines  "Who   never  doubted    never  half  believed,"  and  "Night  brings 

out  st  1  n       v  I  OUt    1 1  ut  lis  "  will  also  don  I  >t  less  live. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WORLD-FORMATION    IN    PROGRESS. 

1"^HE  elder  geologists  believed  that  the  present  state  of  the 
world  was  largely  the  result  of  a  series  of  great  catas- 
trophes that  took  place  m  the  dim  past.  A  more  modern  school 
insists  on  the  fact  that  world-making  is  still  in  progress,  and  that 
the  same  agents  that  are  now  at  work — wind,  water,  frost,  etc. — 
had  the  principal  part  in  bringing  the  earth  to  its  present  state. 


DEBRIS  AT   AIKOLO  AFTER  THE   GREAT   FALL  OK  ROCK. 

That  the  work  of  these  agents  not  only  does  not  exclude  sudden 
and  great  catastrophes,  but  even  may  bring  them  about,  is  shown 
by  the  history  of  mountain-falls  Some  of  these  are  described 
in  La  Science  II I  us  free  (Paris,  March  n)  by  Paul  Combes,  with 
special  reterence  to  the  recent  destructive  catastrophe  in  which 
the  village  of  Airolo,  near  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  was  over- 
whelmed.     Says  M.  Combes: 

"The  catastrophe  at  Airolo  that  took  place  on  December  27, 
1S9S,  and  was  renewed  on  February  2,  1899,  gives  an  interest  to 
the  phenomena — more  frequent  than  they  are  generally  believed 
to  be — relative  to  the  fall  of  mountains. 

"Mountains  have  scarcely  been  formed,  when  they  become  the 
prey  of  a  thousand  destructive  agencies.  Aided  by  gravity, 
which  tends  unceasingly  to  level  the  earth's  surface,  meteorologi- 
cal agencies  strive  continually  to  bring  down  the  loftiest  summits. 
The  atmosphere  acts  powerfully  upon  rocks.  Rain-water  dis- 
solves them  and  disintegrates  them.  Frost,  acting  by  the  irre- 
sistible expansion  of  ice,  opens  in  them  innumerable  fissures.  As 
long  as  the  cold  lasts,  the  fragments  keep  together,  cemented  by 
the  ice  ;  but  when  a  thaw  comes,  the  whole  falls  apart  and  rolls 
away. 

"All  mountains  show  traces  of  this  destructive  action.  The'r 
summits  are  in  ruins;  at  the  base  of  every  cliff  accumulates  a 
mass  of  debris,  known  by  various  names. 

"  Most  of  the  time  this  work  of  destruction  is  slow,  continuous, 
and  insensible.  But  sometimes  great  falls  of  rock  take  place,  pre- 
cipitating into  the  valleys  enormous  masses,  constituting  entire 
parts  of  mountains.  These  catastrophes  depend  on  three  princi- 
pal causes  :  the  action  of  frost,  the  work  of  subterranean  waters, 
and  earthquakes. 

"The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  determined  the  landslides  that 
at  two  different  dates,  1714  and  1749.  took  place  in  the  Swiss 
Mountains  on  the  boundary  of  Valais  and  Vaud,  to  which  is  still 
given  the  name  'Devil's  Horns.'  Originally  these  mountains 
had  four  sharp  peaks,  against  which  rested  vast  glaciers.  One  of 
these  peaks  fell  with  terrible  effects. 

"Generally  these  falls  or  slides  are  due  to  the  disintegration  by 
subterranean  waters  of  clayey  layers,  joining  or  sustaining  super- 
incumbent rocks.  To  this  cause  must  be  attributed  the  fall  of 
a  part  of  the  Spizbuhl,  north  of  the  Righi,  which  took  place  on 
September  2,  1806,  about  5  p.m.     'This  mountain, '  says  M.  Elisee 


Reclus,  "consists  of  strata  of  a  compact  conglomerate  resting  on 
clay  which  absorbs  the  water  of  infiltration.  The  season  had 
been  very  rainy,  and  the  strata  of  clay  were  gradually  changed 
into  a  soft  mass;  finally  the  upper  rocks,  lacking  proper  support, 
began  to  slide  down  the  slopes,  pushing  the  soil  before  them  as 
the  prow  of  a  ship  throws  up  the  water  of  the  sea.  The  catas- 
trophe took  place  with  great  suddenness.  In  a  moment  the  huge 
mass,  with  its  forests  and  meadows,  its  villages  and  their  inhabi- 
tants, was  precipitated  into  the  plain  ;  flames  produced  by  the 
friction  of  the  rocks  leaped  from  the  opened  mountain ;  the  water 
of  the  deeper  layers,  suddenly  transformed  into  steam,  exploded, 
and  quantities  of  gravel  and  mud  were  hurled  as  if  from  the  mouth 
of  a  volcano.  The  charming  valley  of  Goldau  and  five  villages, 
inhabited  by  nearly  one  thousand  persons,  were  overwhelmed 
with  the  de'bris  ;  the  lake  of  Lowerz  was  partially  filled,  and  the 
furious  wave  that  the  landslide  drove  against  its  banks  swept 
away  many  houses.  So  rapid  was  the  catastrophe  that  birds  were 
killed  in  the  air.  The  part  of  the  mountain  that  fell  was  not  less 
than  4  kilometers  [2^  miles]  long,  by  320  meters  [1,150  feet]  in 
average  width  and  32  meters  [115  feet]  thick;  it  was  a  mass  of 
more  than  forty  millions  of  cubic  meters. 

"More  recently,  on  September  11,  1881,  at  5  p.m.  ,  the  Tschingel 
overwhelmed  Unterthal,  one  of  the  villages  that  form  the  parish 
of  Elm  in  the  canton  of  Glaris.  The  Tschingel,  one  of  the  moun- 
tains that  dominate  Elm,  is  composed  of  limestone  and  strata  of 
slate.  Several  times  small  landslides  had  taken  place  there.  The 
rains  of  1S81  finally  provoked  a  catastrophe  that  caused  the  death 
of  two  hundred  persons.  The  neighboring  fields  were  devastated 
and  numbers  of  cattle  perished.  The  upper  part  of  the  village 
was  inundated  by  the  torrents  whose  courses  had  been  obstructed 
by  the  slide. 

"M.  Heim,  the  Zurich  geologist,  and  M.  Burkli,  an  engineer, 
after  an  investigation,  estimated  that  570,000 square  yards  of  land 
were  covered  by  the  slide. 

"The  part  of  the  village  that  remained  was  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger,  being  threatened  by  the  peak  known  as  the  Risikopf 
or  Gosshorn  ;  for  enormous  fissures  appeared  in  it.  making  a  new 
catastrophe  almost  certain.  By  advice  of  the  federal  inspector, 
the  Swiss  Government  decided  to  bring  on  the  catastrophe  artifi 
daily,  and  on  December  2  was  begun  the  truly  picturesque  spec- 
tacle of  the  bombardment  of  the  Risikopf  by  field  artillery.  A 
hundred  shots  brought  about  the  desired  result,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants can  now  pursue  their  occupations  in  safety. 

"The  catastrophe  of  Airolo,  near  the  south  entrance  to  the  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel,  was  almost  identical  with  that  which  has  just 
been  described.  For  some  time  the  inhabitants  had  regarded 
with  distrust  a  leaning  rock  known  as  Sasso  Rosso  (Red  Rock) 
which  threatened  to  fall.  Engineers  were  called  upon  to  exam- 
ine the  situation,  but  the  first  frosts  precipitated  the  crisis.  On 
December  27  there  was  a  preliminary  fall  and  the  inhabitants 
abandoned  their  houses.  On  the  night  following,  about  2  a.m., 
thirty  huge  masses  of  rock  became  detached,  and  destroyed  sev- 
eral houses,  notably  the  Airolo  Hotel,  the  unrecognizable  debris 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  illustration.  .  .  .  The  spectacle 
was  terrifying  ;  two  square  kilometers  [%{  square  mile]  were  cov- 
ered with  ruins  ;  eight  houses  and  twelve  stables  were  destroyed 
and  reduced  to  a  mass  of  debris,  while  others  were  seriously 
damaged.     Only  three  persons  were  killed. 

"On  February  2,  at  11  p.m.,  a  new  fall  took  place  from  Sasso 
Rosso,  but  the  mass  was  stopped  by  the  presence  of  debris  of  the 
preceding  fall.     Traffic  through  the  tunnel  was  not  interrupted. 

"Among  similar  catastrophes  due  to  earthquakes  may  be  men- 
tioned briefly  that  which  took  place  at  Dobratch  in  1345,  and  the 
overthrow  of  two  peaks  at  Jamaica  in  1692,  which  destroyed  a 
large  section  of  country  with  its  inhabitants. 

"On  May  7,  18S0,  a  similar  catastrophe  took  place  near  San 
Luis  Potosi,  in  Mexico.  A  mountain  disappeared  suddenly,  as  if 
by  witchcraft,  leaving  no  other  trace  than  a  huge  opening  300 
feet  deep.  700  feet  long,  and  500  feet  wide." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Death  in  the  Flowers. — "It  seems  a  shame,"  says  a  writer 
in  Harper' s  Bazar,  "to  connect  thoughts  of  poison  with,  for  in- 
stance, such  delicate  and  lovely  things  as  that  baby  of  the  flowers, 
the  snowdrop,  as  the  narcissus  with  its  delicious  breath,  as  the 
hyacinth,  and  the  jonquil.     But  one  is  obliged  to  see  to  it  that  the 
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children  do  not  put  the  bulbs  of  these  flowers  into  their  mouths. 
The  oxalis  also  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  put  between  the  lips ;  and 
all  the  lobelias  will  produce  dizziness  and  general  disaster.  The 
monk's-hood,  too,  and  the  beautiful  foxglove  as  well,  are  nox- 
ious affairs  from  which  powerful  drugs  are  obtained,  more  than  a 
few  drops  of  their  extracts  being  usually  a  fatal  dose.  Certain  of 
the  crocuses  if  eaten,  even  if  nothing  be  swallowed  but  the  juice, 
produce  vomiting ;  the  bulb  of  the  intric  itely  beautiful  lady's- 
slipper  poisons  externally  as  the  noxious  ivy,  dogwood,  and 
sumach  do;  the  quaint  old  jack-in-thc-pulpit,  altho  not  a  garden 
plant,  is  another  enemy  to  health  and  life;  and  so  also  is  the 
marvelous  Queen  Anne"s  lace,  which  now  and  then  will  creep  in 
through  the  paling,  and  looks  so  enchanting  when  far  and  wide 
it  embroiders  field  and  roadside.  The  laughing  little  buttercup, 
that  might  be  a  drop  of  v;sible  sunlight,  is  by  no  means  as  inno- 
cent as  it  looks  ;  the  cow  in  the  pasture  knows  enough  to  avoid  it ; 
that,  and  all  its  cousins,  the  rich  profuse  peonies,  the  dazzlingly 
blue  larkspurs,  and  the  rest,  are  full  of  toxic  properties.  The 
oleander-tree,  that  is  set  outdoors  when  spring  comes  and  that 
lines  the  streets  of  various  of  our  Southern  cities,  is  another  hive 
of  deadly  poisor.  The  superb  catalpa-tree,  towering  with  its 
great  leaves  and  its  masses  of  white  and  fragrant  flowers,  is  a 
charming  thing  in  the  garden,  but  its  bark  is  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous; and  the  laburnum,  that  looks  like  a  fountain  of  gold  leaping 
into  the  sun,  is  poison  in  leaf  and  flower  and  seed  ;  and  even  the 
grass  beneath  it  is  best  thrown  away  when  cut,  instead  of  being 
fed  to  cattle. " 


THE   SOUL  OF   A    RACE. 

IN  a  recent  work  on  "The  Psychology  of  Peoples,"  Gustave 
Le  Hon,  the  French  writer  whose  book  on  "The  Crowd  "  has 
attracted  so  much  attention,  attempts  to  show  that  races  have 
souls,  so  to  speak.  A  review  in  Appleton's  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  written  in  not  a  very  friendly  spirit,  speaks  as  follows 
of  his  line  of  argument : 

"Anthropological  classification  is  set  aside  and  mankind  is  di- 
vided into  four  groups  according  to  mental  characteristics:  the 
primitive,  inferior,  average,  and  superior  races — the  standard  of 
judgment  being  the  degree  of  their  aptitude  for  dominating  reflex 
impulses.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  while  the  Frenchman 
belongs  to  a  superior  race,  the  Semitic  peoples  are  placed  in  the 
class  below,  or  the  average  sort.  For  the  primitive  varieties  it  is 
not  necessary  to  observe  a  South  Sea  Islander,  the  lower  strata  of 
Europeans  furnishing  numerous  examples.  When  greater  differ- 
entiation is  reached,  the  word  'race  '  is  used  in  a  historical  sense. 
It  requires,  however,  more  complete  fusion  than  some  nations 
exhibit  to  earn  this  title  ;  for,  altho  there  are  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans, 'it  is  not  clear  as  yet  that  there  are  Italians.'  The  race 
having  been  once  evolved,  acquires  wondrous  potentialities  with 
Dr.  Le  Bon.  He  compares  it  to  the  totality  of  cells  constituting 
a  living  organism,  asserts  that  its  mental  constitution  is  as  un- 
varying as  its  anatomical  structure,  that  it  is  a  permanent  being 
independent  of  time  and  founded  alone  by  its  dead.  It  is  a  short 
step  to  endow  this  entity  with  a  soul  consisting  of  common  senti- 
ments, interests,  and  beliefs — what  in  brief,  robbed  of  hyperbole, 
we  should  call  national  character.  He  states  that  the  notion  of  a 
country  is  not  possible  until  a  national  soul  is  formed.  This  in 
time,  like  germ-plasm,  becomes  so  stable  that  assimilation  with 
foreign  elements  is  impossible.  Like  natural  species,  it  has  sec- 
ondary characteristics  that  may  be  modified,  but  its  fundamental 
character  is  like  the  fin  of  the  fish  or  the  beak  of  the  bird.  The 
acquisition  of  this  soul  marks  the  apogee  of  the  greatness  of  a 
people.  Psychological  BpecieS,  however,  are  not  eternal ,  but  may 
decay  if  the  functioning  of  their  organs  is  troubled  profoundly. 

"The  soul  of  the  race  is  best  expressed  in  its  art,  not  in  its  his- 
tory or  institutions,  and,  as  it  can  not  bequeath  its  soul,  so  it  can 
not  impress   its  civilization  or  art  upon   an  alien   race.      It  v. 

•it  of  this  incompatibility  of  soul   that  Grecian   art  failed   to 

be  implanted  in  India.     The  unaltering  constituent  of  the  soul 
ponds  to  character,  while  intellectual  qualities  are  variable 

energy,  power  of  Belf-control, 
morality.     The  latter  is  hereditary  respect  for  the  ru': 

This  definition  would  make  polygamy 
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be  acquired  neither  in  laboratories  nor  in  books,  but  only  in  the 
e  of  long  travel.  Whence  it  is  learned  that  different  races 
can  not  have  mutual  comprehension.  Luckily  for  the  student 
who  is  unable  to  travel,  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  observed 
in  the  gulf  that  separates  the  civilized  man  and  woman.  Altho 
highly  educated,  'they  might  converse  with  each  other  for  cen- 
turies without  understanding  one  another.'  These  differences 
between  races  and  individuals  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  the  notion 
of  equality.  Indeed,  through  science  'man  has  learned  that  to  be 
slaves  is  the  natural  condition  of  all  human  beings.'  Naturally 
he  becomes  dispirited,  anarchy  seizes  upon  the  uneducated  and 
sullen  indifference  the  more  cultivated.  'Like  a  ship  that  has 
lost  its  compass,  the  modern  man  wanders  haphazard  through  the 
spaces  formerly  peopled  by  the  gods  and  rendered  a  desert  by 
science.'  In  France  morality  is  gradually  dying  out,  while  the 
United  States  is  threatened  by  a  gigantic  civil  war.  What  to  do 
is  problematical,  since  we  are  informed  'that  people  have  never 
derived  much  advantage  from  too  great  a  desire  to  reason  and 
think.'  and  what  is  most  harmful  to  a  people  is  to  attain  too  high 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  culture,  the  groundwork  of  the  soul 
beginning  to  decline  when  this  level  is  reached.  The  remedy 
suggested  to  us  is  'the  organization  of  a  very  severe  military  ser- 
vice and  the  permanent  menace  of  disastrous  wars. '  But  if  we 
fail  to  see  the  improving  tendency  of  this  advice,  it  is  probably 
because  we  are  like  historians,  'simple-minded.'  while  Dr.  Le 
Bon  is  much  too  complex  for  our  understanding.  According  to 
his  own  theory,  there  is  no  hope  that  we  may  comprehend  him, 
since  the  outpourings  of  a  soul  of  the  Latin  race  can  not  be  trans- 
ferred by  a  simple  bridge  of  translation  to  the  apprehension  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  separated,  as  he  would  term  it,  by  'the  dead 
weight  of  thousands  of  generations. '" 


AMERICAN 


MACHINES   AND   AMERICAN 
PATENTS. 


THE  "invasion  of  England  "  by  American  machinery  is  still 
bothering  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic.  Industries  and 
Iron  rejects  the  theory  that  American  highly  paid  labor  is  more 
efficient  than  the  cheaper  British  variety,  and  attributes  the  result 
to  the  action  of  our  patent  laws.     It  says  : 

"The  general,  tho  as  we  think  erroneous,  impression  is  that 
these  highly  elaborated  machines  have  been  brought  to  their  pres- 
ent state  of  perfection  through  the  absence  in  the  States  of  what 
is  commonly  termed 'cheap  labor.'  We  do  not  accept  this  as  a 
tenable  theory.  Owing  to  circumstances,  the  inventive  faculty 
is  far  more  strongly  developed  in  the  United  States  than  in  this 
country.  In  America  an  inventive  idea  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
marketable  commodity,  while  in  Great  Britain  the  troubles  of  the 
inventor  in  getting  his  invention,  however  meritorious,  into  com- 
mercial form  are  proverbial.  For  this  the  patent  laws  of  this 
country  are  largely  accountable.  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Germany  the  granting  of  a  patent  is  a  serious  process,  and  one 
exercised  with  the  greatest  possible  discrimination.  Here  any 
one  may  obtain  a  patent  for  almost  anything,  so  long  as  the  fees 
are  paid.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  both  an  American  and 
a  German  patent  are  possessed  of  a  certain,  tho  doubtless  unde- 
termined, value,  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  substance  matter  has 
been  examined  and  judged  patentable,  in  England  the  value  of  a 
patent  is  practically  nothing." 

Commenting  on  this,   The  Scientific  American  (April  29)  says: 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above  estimate  of  the  situation 
is  in  the  main  correct,  altho  there  is  one  important  particular  to 
which  we  must  take  exception.  While  the  average  English  patent 
has  no  such  value  as  the  American  or  German  patent,  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  American  inventor  who, 
having  secured  the  allowance  of  his  United  States  patent,  pro- 
to  take  out  a  patent  on  the  same  invention  in  England. 
An  American  paten  t is  only  granted  after  a  thorough  and  pains- 
taking search,  not  merely  of  American  but  all  foreign  records, 
has  been  made  and  the  element  of  novelty  has  been  clearly  estab- 
!!•  1  an  American  inventor  who  applies  for  an  English 
patent  stands  in  the  advantageous  position  of  knowing  that  the 
novelty  of   his   invention    has   already   been    well   established,  the 

claims  having  been  drawn  to  avoid  interference)  with  prior  Eng- 
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lish  patents.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  when  our  contempo- 
rary says,  in  England  the  value  of  a  patent  is  practically  noth- 
ing, '  it  says  too  much,  the  English  patent  of  an  American  patentee 
having  a  special  value  due  to  the  research  and  care  with  which 
the  claims  have  been  drawn." 


AN    ADJUSTABLE   CARRIAGE-MOTOR. 

THE  following  account  of  a  new  French  motor-contrivance 
that  can  be  adjusted  to  any  vehicle,  transforming  a  private 
carriage,  a  coupe,  or  an  omnibus  into  an  automobile  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  Revue  Scientifique' s  "Chronicle  of  Automobilism" 
(April  15)  : 

"It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  causes  that  retard  the  development 
of  automobile  locomotion,  at  least  among  those  who  must  count 
the  cost,  is  that  the  adoption  of  mechanical  traction  means  the 
complete  abandonment  of  all  the  rolling  stock  that  one  already 
possesses,  the  automobile  vehicle  being  at  once  motor  and  car- 
riage. It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  in  the 
market  a  mechanical  motor  that  could  be  'hitched, '  so  to  speak, 
in  place  of  a  horse,  to  the  carriage  or  carriages  already  in  one's 
possession.  We  should  have,  to  be  sure,  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
combination,  inelegant  and  cumbrous,  in  trying  to  make  a  sort  of 
'mechanical  horse  '  to  be  fastened  as  an  independent  tractor  in 
front  of  an  ordinary  vehicle  ;  but  for  some  time  inventors  have 
been  working  on  what  they  call  a  'fore-carriage  '  [avanl-lrain] 
motor.  The  name  indicates  that  the  system  consists  of  a  motor 
connected  with  a  pair  of  front  wheels  which  are  substituted  for 
the  ordinary  front  wheels  of  the  carriage. 

"Several  builders  have  already  experimented  in  this  direction 
with  more  or  less  success ;  we  have  just  examined  a  very  well- 
planned  arrangement  invented  by  Messrs.  Arniot  and  Peneau. 

"  It  is  driven  by  a  naphtha  motor  with  two  vertical  cylinders, 
and  the  wheels  are  at  the  same  time  drivers  and  steerers,  the 
direction  being  controlled  by  variation  in  the  position  of  the 
wheels  without  any  motion  of  the  motor,  properly  speaking. 
This  is  effected  by  an  ingenious  device  consisting  of  a  flexible 
axle  serving  as  a  prolongation  of  the  motor  axle  on  each 
side 

"  On  the  front  axle  are  carried  the  different  mechanisms  to  effect 
change  of  speed.  Behind  are  suspended  the  water  and  naphtha 
reservoirs,  and  further  forward  is  the  motor.  As  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  rely  on  the  solidity  of  an  ordinary  carriage  to  resist 
the  strain  put  upon  it  by  the  motor,  the  latter  is  connected  with 
the  rear  axle  by  a  strong  metallic  band  fixed  to  a  sleeve  fitted  to 
this  axle.  The  front  and  rear  wheels  thus  form  a  solid  whole,  so 
that  the  motor  moves  the  carriage  by  both  pairs  of  wheels.  The 
front  wheels  of  a  small  family  depot-wagon,  for  instance,  can  be 
replaced  at  once  by  one  of  Arniot  and  Peneau 's  'fore-carriage  ' 
motors.  .  .  .  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  can  thus  have  an  auto- 
mobile omnibus  without  other  expense  than  the  cost  of  the  motor 
with  its  pair  of  wheels,  which  may  be  applied  in  like  manner  to 
any  one  of  a  whole  series  of  different  vehicles,  just  as  a  horse  may 
be  hitched,  in  turn,  to  a  carriage,  an  omnibus,  or  a  coupe.  We 
may  say  in  addition  that  the  case  containing  the  motor  is  essen- 
tially decorative.  ...  If  an  electric  motor  is  preferred,  this  case 
will  contain  the  storage-batteries. 

"It  is  certain  that  this  new  arrangement  is  susceptible  of  being 
made  of  great  practical  service  ;  it  has  recently  had  two  trials  that 
have  resulted  very  successfully — once  in  drawing  a  carriage  from 
Nevers  to  Paris,  and  another  time  a  depot- wagon  with  five  per- 
sons from  Paris  to  Dieppe." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


Physiological  Abnormalities  in  Works  of  Art.— 

An  interesting  work  discussing  the  cultivation  of  beauty,  espe- 
cially in  women,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  physiologist  is  noticed 
in  The  Medical  Times.  The  author,  Dr.  C.  H.  Stratz,  points  out 
some  curious  symptoms  of  disease  in  types  of  female  beauty  in 
famous  works  of  art.  According  to  his  diagnosis,  the  celebrated 
Venus  of  Botticelli,  in  the  Uffizi  of  Florence,  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  consumption,  and  ought  not  to  be  sailing  naked  in  an 
open  shell  across  the  sea.  A  modern  example  of  the  same  kind  is 
furnished  by  Franz  Stuck 's  '  Expulsion  from  Paradise,'  exhibited 


at  Munich  in  1891,  in  which  peculiarly  crooked  limbs,  enlarged 
joints,  and  depressed  ribs  of  our  common  mother  indicate  that  she 
had  suffered  severely  from  rickets  in  her  childhood.  Still  another 
instance  cited  is  the  Aphrodite  in  Klein's  'Judgment  of  Pans,' 
whose  bodily  formation  proves  that  rachitis  must  have  prevailed 
in  the  abode  of  the  Grecian  deities  as  well  as  in-  Eden  before  the 
Fall.  If  in  these,  as  in  many  other  figure  sketches,  the  artist  had 
studied  pathology  as  well  as  anatomy,  he  would  have  pictured  a 
higher  type  of  the  human  form  in  the  harmonious  development  of 
all  its  parts,  such  as  it  would  present  if  trained  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature." 


More  Improvements  in    Wireless   Telegraphy.— 

— Reports  indicate  that  Signor  Marconi  has  made  some  progress 
in  freeing  his  system  of  space  telegraphy  from  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  it — its  lack  of  secrecy.  According  to  The  Times, 
London,  as  abstracted  in  Science  (May  12),  "experiments  were 
made  recently  at  the  South  Foreland  to  demonstrate  the  possibili- 
ties of  communicating  between  a  moving  ship  and  the  land. 
Signor  Marconi  joined  the  French  commission  on  board  the  de- 
spatch vessel  Ibis.  The  receiving  and  transmitting  instruments 
on  board  the  Ibis  were  in  a  cabin,  the  wire. to  take  the  current 
being  connected  with  the  instrument-room  from  the  top  of  the 
mast,  about  150  feet  high.  The  messages  were  transmitted  to  the 
Ibis  from  the  South  Foreland,  from  Wimereux,  and  from  the 
East  Goodwin  lightship,  as  also  from  the  gunboat  to  each  of 
these  points,  and  in  each  instance  they  were  recorded  with  uner- 
ring distinctness,  the  French  commissioners  expressing  the  great- 
est satisfaction  with  the  system.  Hitherto  one  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions raised  to  wireless  telegraphy  has  been  that  it  is  impossible 
to  concentrate  the  current — in  other  words,  to  'cut  out '  and  pre- 
vent the  message  from  being  received  at  other  stations  where 
installations  exist  within  an  equal  radius  other  than  the  one  for 
which  it  was  originally  intended.  Signor  Marconi  has  now  dis- 
covered an  ingenious  but  simple  arrangement  by  which  this  diffi- 
culty can  be  overcome,  and  it  was  tested  before  the  French  com- 
mission and  at  the  South  Foreland.  Messages  were  first  sent 
from  the  Ibis  to  the  South  Foreland,  and,  as  Professor  Fleming 
pointed  out  on  his  recent  visit,  were  received  simultaneously  by  the 
Goodwin  lightship.  Signor  Marconi's  new  invention  was  then 
tried,  and  the  messages  sent  to  the  Foreland  were  concentrated 
there  and  received  at  no  other  point,  the  lightship  being  cut  out. 
A  similar  experiment  was  made  with  the  lightship,  the  ships  com- 
municating with  each  other,  while  the  Foreland  was  cut  out.  As 
a  further  test  of  this  important  invention  messages  were  sent 
simultaneously  from  Boulogne  and  the  lightship  to  the  South 
Foreland,  where  only  the  Boulogne  message  was  taken  by  the 
receiver,  the  other  being  cut  out  at  will.  This  experiment  was 
also  tried  on  board  the  Ibis  and  from  the  other  points,  in  each 
instance  with  complete  success." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

American  bridges  for  Russia  have  been  contracted  for  with  the  Phcenix 
Bridge  Company,  of  Phcenixville,  Pa.,  according  to  The  Engineering  News . 
"The  contract  ,"  it  says,  "  comprises  twelve  bridges,  and  the  order  came 
from  the  Russian  Government.  The  bridges  are  to  be  used  on  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway,  the  southeastern  extension  of  the  great  Trans-Siberian 
railway." 

Liquid  Air  as  an  Appetizer. — "The  story  comes,"  says  The  Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy,  "of  a  Russian  physician  who  placed  a  dog  in  a  room  with  the  tem- 
perature lowered  to  100°  F.  below  zero,  by  the  use  of  liquid  air.  After  ten 
hours  the  dog  was  taken  out  alive  and  with  an  enormous  appetite.  The 
physician  tried  the  test  himself.  After  ten  hours'  confinement  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  still,  dry  cold,  his  system  was  intensely  stimulated.  So  much  com- 
bustion has  been  required  to  keep  the  body  warm  that  an  intense  appetite 
was  created.  The  process  was  continued  on  the  man  and  the  dog,  and  both 
grew  speedily  fat  and  vigorous.  It  was  like  a  visit  to  a  bracing  northern 
climate." 

Mosquitoes  and  Malaria.— Dr.  Grassi  presents  a  note  to  the  Atti  dei 
Lincei,  calling  attention  to  the  absence  of  malaria  from  certain  districts 
where  mosquitoes  are  numerous.  He  believes  that  some  varieties  of  gnats 
are  connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  The  common  gnat, 
Culex  pipiens,  he  regards  as  harmless;  but  a  larger  species,  Anopheles 
claviger,  known  in  Italy  as  the  "zanzarone"  or  "moschino,"  is  very  preva- 
lent in  malarious  districts.  It  is  active  only  after  sunset,  which  may  ex- 
plain the  old  superstition  that  it  is  dangerous  to  fall  asleep  in  a  malarious 
region  just  after  sunset.  These  discussions  may  cause  active  measures  to 
be  taken  for  the  destruction  of  mosquito  larvae  in  places  where  malaria 
abounds. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


WHAT   THE    BIBLE    HAS    BEEN    MADE   TO 
TEACH. 

THERE  is  scarcely  an  "ism,"  sect,  or  sectlet  in  the  history  of 
religious  thought  that  has  not  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  in 
confirmation  of  its  peculiar  views,  and  a  collection  of  such  pecul- 
iar  interpretations   of   the   Scriptures   is   made   by  the  German 
mi  Carl  Stuckert.     He  publishes  his  collection    n  the  Welt, 
of  Leipsic,  from  which  we  glean  the  following  specimens  : 

The  absolutism  of  kings  was  based  on  Scriptural  authority,  as 
the  Christian  kings  were  declared  to  be  the  legitimate  successois 
of  the  Old  Testament  theocratic  kings.  The  court  theologians  of 
Justinian  used  the  example  of  Melchizedek  to  prove  that  the 
Greek  emperor  was  entitled  also  to  the  prerogatives  of  a  priest, 
and  that  he  was  master  not  only  of  the  state,  but  also  of  the 
church.  On  the  basis  of  Psalm  Ixxxii.,  James  I.  of  England  de- 
I  that  the  kings  are  God's  representatives  and  as  such  sit 
upon  God's  throneand  are  themselves  called  "gods"  by  the  Lord, 
and  that  the  king's  will  is  absolute  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Scriptures  have  been  made  to  sanction  revolution.  During  the 
peasants'  war  in  the  Reformation  period,  the  peasants  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hands  demanded  political  freedom  and  deliverance 
from  their  taxes  and  tithes;  and  in  the  famous  Twelve  Articles 
in  which  they  embodied  their  revolutionary  claims,  they  expressly 
base  them  on  the  Scriptures,  and  state  that  if  these  claims  can  be 
proved  anti-Scriptural  they  will  abstain.  When  Cromwell  began 
to  organize  military  opposition  to  the  powers  that  were,  he  found 
a  justification  in  Zeph.  i.  3,  and  maintained  that  he  was  the  Lord's 
Shilo.  In  the  conviction  that  he  was  fulfilling  the  Lord's  will,  he 
consented  to  the  decapitation  of  King  Charles.  Only  recently  the 
.  Democratic  leader  Seidel,  1:1  Zurich,  opened  the  Bil  le  in 
a  public  convention  with  the  words  :  "  Here  is  the  book  of  Democ- 
racy !  " 

When  Pope  Urban  II.  in  the  religious  convention  at  Clermont 
declared  that  the  children  of  the  free  woman  should  no  longer  be 
the  -•  rvants  of  the  descendants  of  the  Egyptian  bondmaiden,  the 
multitude  cried  out.  "God  wills  it !  "  and  the  crusade  was  a 
fixed  fact.      Innocent  III.    in   his  letter  to  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral  lords  of    England.    France,  and   other  countries,   declared 
that  he  based  i:s  appeal  for  support  on  the  words.  Does  not  your 
Master  pay  tribute ?    As  early  as  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
the  Abbe  of  Ca'.abrian,  Joachim,  taught  that  just  as  Joshua  had 
irse  upon  all  who  would  undertake  to  build  up  the 
of  Jericho,  thus  too  all  would  be  cursed  who  would  try  to 
e  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
At  an  early  period  the  Bible  teachings  were  used  to  justify  the 
s  against    heretics.      Firmicus    Maternus   ex- 
mstantine  the  Great  to  annihilate  the  Gentiles 
I  d  Testament  the  unbelievers  had  been  destroyed. 
me,   the  great  theologian,    iustiries  violence  against  heretics 
with  the  v  xiii.  b,      Even  St.  Augustine  interprets 

!  them  to  come  in"  as  a  justification  of  forced 
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Boniface  VIII..  in  his  bull  "  Unam  sanctam,"  applies  to  himself 
>rds  addressed  by  God  to  Jeremiah  assigning  to  the  latter 
the  work  of  destroying,  breaking,  etc.  The  application  made  of 
the  two  swords  to  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers  is  well 
known  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Luther,  Zwingli.  and  Calvin  have 
with  the  same  Scriptures  undertaken  to  prove  that  the  Pope  was 
the  anti-Christ  and  the  great  foe  of  mankind. 

In  hundreds  of  cases  the  Scriptures  have  been  used  to  prove 
that  African  slavery  was  right.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  the 
Boers  of  South  Africa  justify  inhuman  treatment  of  the  blacks  by 
an  appeal  to  Dent  xx.  10-14.  David's  dancing  before  the  ark 
of  covenant  is  often  employed  to  prove  that  dancing  is  honorable. 
Passages  like  Job  xxxiii.  23,  24,  Psalm  xci.  11,  and  others  have 
been  cited  to  prove  the  correctness  of  appealing  for  the  interces- 
sion of  the  angels.  Paul's  words  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female  is  used  by  the  Quakers  to  show  that  women  have 
a  right  to  speak  in  the  public  assembly.  The  honoring  of  relig- 
ious relics  is  often  based  on  such  passages  as  2  Kings  li.  14  and 
Acts  xix.  12.  Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied  almost 
ad  infinitum. —  Translation  made  J or  The  Literary  Digest. 


DR.    BRICGS   AND    HIS   CRITICS. 

PUBLIC  interest  in  the  question  of  Dr.  Briggs's  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  Episcopal  church  still  continues  strong, 
and  the  daily  papers  have  been  devoting  many  columns  to  the 
subject  during  the  past  ten  days.  In  addition  to  the  individual 
protests,  a  somewhat  mild  protest  against  Dr.  Briggs's  ordination 
was  made  by  the  Catholic  Club  of  New  York,  an  organization  com- 
posed largely  of  High-Church  clergymen.  On  Sunday,  May  7, 
however.  Dr.  Briggs  preached  at  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Harlem. 
The  sermon  had  evidently  been  prepared  with  the  design  of  re- 
plying to  the  charges  of  his  critics.  We  quote  from  this  sermon 
the  following  extracts  which  present  a  lucid  statement  of  the 
underlying  principles  at  issue  in  this  controversy  as  viewed  by 
Dr.  Briggs: 

"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  who  spake  by  the  prophets,  who, 
with  His  divine  energy  entered  into  men  and  women,  took  pos- 
session of  them,  enlightened  their  minds  so  as  to  give  them  in 
sight  into  sacred  truth,  grasp  to  comprehend  the  great  things  of 
God,  and  foresight  to  forecast  the  issues  of  events,  and  who  then 
assured  them  of  their  possession  of  the  truth  of  God,  gave  them 
certainty  of  their  prophetic  call,  endowed  them  with  courage  to 
speak  for  God  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  and  hindrance,  and  at 
the  risk  of  persecution,  suffering,  and  martyrdom.  And  so  a 
choir  of  inspired  heroes,  in  linked  succession  of  every  variety  of 
temperament  and  training  ;  lawgivers  and  chieftains,  priests  and 
1  is.  psalmists  and  sages,  apostles  and  evangelists,  co- 
working  throughout  the  centuries  in  the  one  school  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  produced  a  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  church  in  its  confession  and  worship,  and  by  the 
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individual  Christian  in  his  experience  in  all  ages  as  the  holy  and 
Divine  Word,  containing  all  things  necessary  for  our  salvation, 
and  setting  the  bounds  beyond  which  no  man  or  church  may  ex- 
act anything  from  us  as  regards  our  final  redemption 

"The  new  methods  of  study,  the  critical  and  scientific  processes 
of  investigation  which  in  our  times  dominate  all  the  realms  of 
knowledge,  inevitably  require  changes  in  the  realm  of  religion 
and  theology  also.  This  is  exactly  what  we  have  to  expect  not 
only  from  the  inevitable  law  of  evolution  which  God  has  imposed 
upon  His  entire  creation,  but  also  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  guide  His  disciples  into  all  the  truth. 

"The  Christian  organization,  as  the  Apostle  tells  us,  is  growing 
from  infancy  to  full  manhood.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  the 
growing  Christian  or  the  growing  church  can  go  on  wearing  the 
same  clothes,  using  exactly  the  same  modes  of  statements,  as 
were  used  in  the  infancy  or  early  youth  of  the  organization?  The 
full-grown  Christian  and  the  full-grown  church  will  be  the  same 
essentially  as  the  Christian  babe  and  the  infant  church,  and  the 
identity  of  organization  and  the  continuity  of  life  and  character 
will  remain  in  every  stage  of  growth ;  but  the  external  dress  and 
form  will  change  in  size  and  style  and  mode  with  every  real 
growth.  Let  us  thank  God  that  the  church  is  growing  when  we 
see  changes  taking  place  in  its  forms  and  modes  and  in  its  state- 
ment of  truths.  Now  we  know  that  the  church  is  alive  and  that 
it  is  conscious  of  the  Divine  Spirit  dwelling  in  it,  and  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  in  reality  guiding  it  into  all  truth. 

"Our  age  is  an  age  of  the  most  exact,  painstaking,  and  thor- 
oughgoing critical  scholarship.  Holy  Scripture  has  been  searched 
by  critics  as  never  before,  and  the  result  is  that  it  stands  forth 
before  the  world  in  its  native  historical  beauty,  wealth,  and 
power  as  the  holy,  divine,  eternal  work  of  God  to  man.  Noth- 
ing of  any  historical  value  has  been  lost  or  impaired 

"The  church  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  as  defined  by  the  church, 
stands  forth  more  glorious  than  ever.  Nothing  has  been  injured 
but  human  traditional  opinions  about  the  Bible,  which  have  never 
received  the  sanction  of  the  holy  church.  The  history  of  the 
church  has  been  studied  by  historical  criticism  in  our  time  as 
never  before.  The  result,  on  the  whole,  has  been  in  favor  of 
churchly  and  catholic  teaching  as  over  against  rationalistic  and 
agnostic  tendencies. 

"There  are  men  in  every  age  who  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
truth.  They  deprecate  any  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  any  improved  methods  of  study.  They  desire  everything 
to  go  just  as  before,  and  that  we  should  hold  and  transmit  the 
truth  of  religion  just  exactly  as  they  have  received  it.  Such  a 
thing  is  impossible  in  a  living,  growing,  thinking  church.  Such 
a  thing  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  dwelling  within  him  and  leading  on  into  truth. 

"I  believe  that  all  this  wondrous  critical  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  holy  church  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  fulfilling,  and  is  now  fulfilling,  and 
will  continue  to  fulfil,  the  promise  of  Jesus.  He  is  leading  the 
church  on  step  by  step  through  one  maze  after  another,  overcom- 
ing one  difficulty  after  another,  solving  one  hard  problem  after 
another,  here  a  little,  there  a  little,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,  ever  onward,  upward,  to  the  goal  of  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  the  glorious  truth  of  God. 

"Let  us  believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  doubt  His  presence 
or  His  guidance.  This  is  the  best  answer  to  the  agnosticism  of 
our  age.  Let  us  not  be  so  pessimistic  or  doubtful  or  unstable  in 
our  minds  as  to  think  that  error  will  prevail. 

"The  church  is  advancing  as  never  before.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  new  theology  that  it  believes  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  new 
age  of  the  world  is  at  hand,  an  age  of  love  and  Christian  knowl- 
edge, an  age  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  will  smite  all  agnosticism 
and  pierce  every  doubt  with  the  invincible  two-edged  sword  of 
truth." 

An  important  contribution  to  the  controversy  made  prior  to  the 
ordination  was  a  pronouncement  upon  the  subject  by  the  New 
York  Churchman.  This  paper  is  the  oldest  religious  weekly 
newspaper  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  represents 
mainly  the  large  conservative  party  in  the  denomination  who  are 
neither  particularly  High-Church  nor  pronouncedly  liberal.  Its 
opinion  therefore  carries  weight  as  a  probable  indication  of  what 
attitude  this  class  will  take  toward  the  questions  under  discus- 
sion.    We  quote  from  The  Churchman  (May  13)  as  follows  : 


"The  sensational  statements  that  have  appeared  in  the  daily 
press  with  regard  to  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Briggs  suggest  the 
necessity  for  giving  to  our  readers  certain  information  that  may 
help  them  to  a  right  judgment  in  the  premises. 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs  was  ordained  to  the  diaconate  last  year, 
having  met  all  canonical  requirements,  and  after  having  been 
recommended  by  a  standing  committee  composed  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Morgan  Dix,  Thomas  R.  Harris,  Octavius  Applegate,  and 
J.  S.  Shipman,  and  Messrs.  Stephen  P.  Nash,  G.  Macculloch 
.Miller.  S.  Nicholson  Kane,  and  Herman  C.  von  Post.  He  has 
met  all  the  requirements  for  advancement  to  the  priesthood  and 
has  been  recommended  again  by  this  same  committee,  with  only 
one  change  in  its  composition,  Mr.  George  Zabriskie  having  been 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Nash." 

After  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  many  of  the  passages  re- 
produced in  the  daily  papers  from  Dr.  Briggs's  book  appear  to 
have  been  wrested  from  their  true  setting,  The  Churchman  quotes 
as  follows  from  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters  in 
The  Herald  (May  7)  : 

"Since  the  publication  of  his  last  book  there  has  appeared  in 
public  print  a  statement  that  he  there  charges  Jesus  Christ  with 
untruthfulness.  The  wording  of  this  accusation,  which  appeared 
in  The  Tribune  April  27,  was  as  follows  : 

"  '  This  man  goes  on  to  the  awful  conclusion,  "  No  human  imagination  has 
ever  equaled  the  imagination  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  story-telling  "  (p.  341). 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  a  man  who  discounts  so  fearlessly  the  veracity  of 
the  New  Testament  and  its  central  figure  makes  short  work  of  the  Old 
Testament.' 

"Anyone  reading  this  would  suppose  that  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  the  context  must  have  shown  that  Dr.  Briggs  uses  '  story- 
telling '  in  the  sense  of  telling  untruths.  Now,  the  passage  out  of 
which  one  sentence  has  been  thus  quoted  reads  : 

"  '  Works  of  the  imagination  play  a  very  important  part  in  Hebrew  litera- 
ture outside  the  Old  Testament.  The  Haggadistic  literature  of  the  Jews, 
used  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  synagogs  and  in  the 
schools,  was  largely  composed  of  such  writings.  Jewish  rabbins  used  par- 
ables, stories,  and  legends  of  every  variety  of  form  and  content  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  in  order  to  teach  doctrine  and  morals,  and  even  to  illus- 
trate and  enforce  the  legal  precepts  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Our  Savior, 
in  His  teaching,  used  the  same  method.  His  numerous  parables  have  never 
been  equaled  for  their  simplicity,  beauty  and  power.  No  human  imagina- 
tion has  ever  equaled  the  imagination  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  story-telling. 
The  Prodigal  Son,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  Good  Samaritan,  the  Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins,  the  Talents,  are  masterpieces  of  art.  No  historic  inci- 
dent, no  individual  experience,  could  ever  have  such  power  over  the  souls 
of  men  as  these  pictures  of  the  imagination  of  our  Lord.' 

"Nothing  but  'invincible  ignorance*  or  absolute  dishonesty 
could  have  led  a  man  to  extract  from  this  enthusiastic  description 
of  Jesus's  parables  the  statement  that  Dr.  Briggs  had  accused 
Him  of  falsehood,  or,  to  use  the  more  roundabout  language  of 
the  writer,  'discounted  His  veracity.'" 

Concerning  this  letter,  The  Churchman  says: 

"Every  one  may  not  accept  this  strong  language  as  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  such  handling  of  quotations, 
but  almost  every  one  will  appreciate  the  righteous  indignation 
that  prompted  Dr.  Peters  to  write  as  he  did." 

Dr.  Briggs  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Potter  on 
Sunday,  May  14,  the  ceremony  being  performed  before  an  over- 
flowing congregation  at  the  pro-cathedral  in  New  York.  No 
formal  protest  was  made  during  the  ceremonies,  but  many  threats 
have  been  made,  both  in  the  East  and  by  some  Western  bishops, 
of  bringing  Bishop  Potter  to  trial  for  his  action.  These  threats, 
and  more  especially  the  proposition  to  bring  charges  of  heresy 
against  Dr.  Briggs,  have  elicited  the  following  from  The  Church 
Standard  (Philadelphia),  one  of  the  two  most  influential  papers 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  : 

"There  is  more  talk  of  presenting  Dr.  Briggs  under  a  charge 
of  holding  and  teaching  doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  church.  What  a  wretched  blunder  that  would  be  !  If  such  a 
presentment  and  trial  should  result,  as  it  infallibly  would,  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  accused,  the  verdict  would  create  an  impression 
in  the  public  mind  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  has  gone 
clean  over  to  Dr.  Briggs.  If  that  is  what  our  too  impatient 
friends  desire,  by  all  means  let  them  present  Dr.  Briggs  for  trial. 

"We  feel  as  strongly  as  anybody  else  can  the  indignity  which 
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is  put  upon  the  church  by  making  it  a  religious  Cave  of  Adullam. 
to  which  the  discredited  and  discontented  of  every  other  church 
may  betake  themselves  at  their  own  discretion,  not  at  all  for  the 
church's  sake — perhaps  without  any  intention  to  serve  the  church 
— but  purely  for  their  own  personal  advantage.  There  may  have 
been  quite  too  many  acquisitions  of  that  sort,  and  we  can  not  re- 
joice at  any  addition  to  their  number.  No  bishop  should  encour- 
age ministers  of  other  churches  to  leave  their  own  communion  for 
ours,  unless  under  some  stress  of  conscience  which  requires  them 
to  do  so ;  and  then  their  sincerity  should  be  amply  tested  by  a 
waiting  time  of  long  duration  as  laymen.  That  was  Bishop 
Coxes  policy  for  many  years,  and  the  church  will  be  safer  if  other 
bishops  adopt  it.  Meanwhile,  it  we  are  not  mistaken,  one  effect 
of  the  present  agitation  will  be  to  bring  about  a  hardening  of  our 
canons  in  that  particular,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  we 
shall  not  support  legislation  of  that  kind.  Another  effect  will 
probably  be  to  put  an  effectual  extinguisher  on  the  unity  move- 
ment in  the  Episcopal  church  for  twenty  years  to  come,  and  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  shall  not  be  reconciled  to  that  misfortune. 
We  are  not  in  favor  of  unity  on  the  basis  of  the  Lambeth  platform 
with  the  understanding  that  its  articles  are  to  be  taken  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense." 

The  views  of  Bishop  Potter  in  regard  to  the  opposition  to  Dr. 
Briggs  were  made  clear  in  a  public  letter  addressed  to  a  layman 
who  had  opposed  the  ordination.  In  this  letter,  Bishop  Potter 
said,  among  other  things: 

"The  outcry  against  the  author  of  'The  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  '  is  chiefly  to  be  deplored  because  it 
betrays  such  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  sound 
learning  and  the  judgment  of  the  best  Christian  scholars.  In  a 
word,  the  author  of  'The  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures '  has  simply  stated  conclusions  which  the  best  learning  and 
the  most  devout  minds  have  accepted  before  him.  I  do  not  my- 
self accept  all  of  them  ;  but  that  any  of  them  denies  or  impugns 
any  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  faith  can  only  be  shown  by  muti- 
lations or  perversions  of  what  the  author  has  said  which  are  as 
malignant  as  they  are  unscrupulous.  I  note  the  prediction  with 
which  you  conclude — that  Dr.  Briggs's  advancement  to  the  higher 
ministry,  for  which  he  has  been  recommended,  will  precipitate 
departures  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  would  indeed  be  unfor- 
tunate, for  the  author  of 'The  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  '  holds  letters  from  eminent  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  of  foremost  rank  in  institutions  of  learning  or  foremost 
dignity,  expressing  warmest  appreciation  of  his  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  intimating  their  purpose  to  make  use 
of  it  in  their  classrooms.  Here  again  it  would  seem  that  a  some- 
what larger  knowledge  would  be  the  safest  guide  to  wise  action." 

The  Outlook  (Congregational,  New  York)  regards  the  advance- 
ment of  Dr.  Briggs  as  "a  victory  for  catholicity. "     It  continues: 

"Archbishop  Whately  once  spoke  of  the  singular  attraction  of 
the  word  catholic  for  narrow-minded  men;  Bishop  Potter  has 
helped  to  bring  back  the  real  significance  of  the  word.  It  is  the 
glory  of  the  Episcopal  church  that  it  stands  for  comprehension; 
not  as  a  compromise,  but  as  a  principle.  That  is  to  say,  it  makes 
room  for  the  extreme  sacramentarian  at  one  end  and  the  extreme 
Low  Churchman  at  the  other  end,  not  as  a  matter  of  policy  and 

ie  it  can  not  determine  finally  the  differences  between  the 
two  without  disruption,  but  because  it  believes  that  it  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  a  church,  as  opposed  to  a  sect,  to  contain  men  who, 
while  holding  to  the  same  fundamental  facts,  differ  most  widely 
in  philosophical  interpretation  of  those  facts.     A  church  which  is 

enough  to  hold  Canon  Scott-Holland  and  Canon  Core  on 
the  one  side,  and  Dr.  Cheney  and  Dr.  Driver  on  the  other,  has 
some  rijdit  to  call  itself  a  church  ,  and  a  church  in  America  which 
makes  room  for  Dr.  Christian  and  Dr  Rainsford,  for  Dr.  Ritchie 
and    Professor   l'riggs,  has  a  right  to  call   itself  a  church   as  con- 
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not  very  careful  in  their  utterances  are  punished  for  "attacking  a 
'awfully  established  religious  organization,"  i.e.,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  7 ageblatt,  Vienna,  hopes  that  no  undue 
pressure  will  be  exercised  by  the  authorities.     It  says : 

"  Many  parents  are  grieved  because  their  sons,  students  who  are 
not  yet  of  age,  have  joined  the  movement  and  leave  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  for  Protestantism.  The  Government  is  asked  to 
interfere  by  altering  the  constitution.  Article  4  says  that  'every 
Austrian  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  without  distinction  of  sex.  is 
free  to  choose  his  or  her  religious  faith,  and  the  authorities  must 
protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  this  freedom.'  To  abolish  this 
rule  would  be  a  serious  inlringement  of  our  liberties,  and  likely 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Enough  is  done  to  prevent  the 
Protestants  from  obtaining  influence  by  unfair  means,  as  in  some 
cases  the  courts  endeavor  to  discover  whether  the  convert 'was 
left  perfectly  free  to  choose  the  religious  community  he  wished  to 
join,'  that  is  to  say,  whether  his  conversion  was  not  obtained  by 
threats  or  misrepresentation." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


"  Los  von  Rom  "  and  the  Austrian  Constitution.— 
The  from  Rome  is  assuming  daily  more  important  di- 

■■us  in   Au   tria,  and   the  authorities  are   beginning   to  busy 
■  I  with  it.      A  Dumber  Of  Protestant  ministers  have  bo  n 

■r  unlawful  pro  tant  divines  who  are 


FICTION    IN    THE    PULPIT. 

1""HE  Rev.  Dr.  N.  D.  Hillis.  the  new  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  has  been  preaching  a  series  of  evening 
sermons  founded  on  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  litera- 
ture, such  as  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter,"  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les 
Miserables,"  and  the  writings  of  George  Eliot.  Ruskin,  and 
others.  This  procedure  has  brought  out  a  protest  from  Rev. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  who  expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Bible  alone  should  be  the  text-book  for  the  Christian  pulpit. 

The  Interior  (Presbyterian,  Chicago)  refers  to  Dr.  Cuyler's 
criticism  and  makes  this  comment : 

"  We  suppose  that  Dr.  Cuyler  never  used  that  very  wonderful 
study  of  the  conflict  between  conscience  and  depravity  exhibited 
by  Victor  Hugo  in  Jean  Valjean.  He  probably  would  not  regard 
it  as  allowable  to  quote  from  Coleridge,  or  follow  a  character 
sketch  in  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress.'  He  probably  would  condemn 
Nathan  for  that  illustration  in  his  sermon  which  brought  David 
to  his  knees,  and  gave  the  fifty-first  psalm  to  all  time.  Dr. 
Cuyler  is  a  great  preacher.  But  because  he  was  highly  success- 
ful and  useful  in  the  employment  of  the  three  or  five  talents  com- 
mitted to  him  is  no  reason  why  he  should  object  to  the  man  who 
is  trustee  for  other  talents,  because  he  does  not  strictly  imitate 
Dr.  Cuyler's  methods.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  parable  of  the 
talents  that  either  of  the  trustees  attempted  to  dictate  to  any  of 
the  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  inference  is  deducible  that  the 
faithful  ones  attained  success  by  strictly  minding  their  own  busi 
ness.  " 

On  the  subject  under  discussion  7  he  Congregationalist  says ; 

"At  least  two  of  our  Congregational  divines  have  been  criticized 
of  late  for  discourses  dealing  with  certain  great  novels,  but  the 
adverse  comment  comes  in  the  main  from  persons  outside  the 
congregations  listening  to  the  sermons.  We  should  think  that  a 
minister  whose  chief  aim  was  to  preach  the  Gospel  might  be 
trusted  to  make  use  of  whatever  material  would  further  that  end. 
More  and  more  the  story  appears  to  be  the  form  of  discourse 
which  appeals  to  the  multitude,  and  which  is  often  the  vehicli  of 
truths  that  would  never  otherwise  be  grasped.  No  man  of  sense 
would  devote  fifty,  or  even  twenty- live,  Sunday  evenings  during 
the  year  to  sermons  of  this  character,  but  an  occasional  sympa- 
thetic discussion  of  a  story  of  the  first  order  by  a  minister  well 
versed  in  general  literature  and  skilful  in  discerning  its  relations 
to  life  is  as  legitimate  and  may  be  as  fruitful  as  expository  or 
doctrinal  or  any  other  kind  of  preaching." 

I  hi-  Presbyterian  (London)  recites  the  newspaper  statements 
about  Dr.   Hillis  and  his  methods,  and  then   says: 

"We  have  the  greatest  appreciation  of  the  literary  qualities  of 
the  writings  <>l"  Hawthorne  and  George  Eliot,  and  we  recognize 
the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo;  but  we  have  no  desire  to  see  their 
books,  or  even   the   1 lis  of  the  very  greatest    novelists,  such   as 
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Cervantes  and  Scott,  made  the  subjects  of  Sunday  sermons,  No, 
we  believe  in  preachers  sticking  to  the  Bible  '  for  their  texts  and 
subjects  of  discourse.  It's  an  ill  wind,  however,  that  blows  no- 
body good,  and  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Brooklyn 
booksellers  are  doing  enormous  business  owing  to  the  demand  for 
the  standard  novels  used  in  Dr    Hillis's  sermons  !  " 

An  approving  view  of  the  situation  is  taken  by  The  Common- 
wealth (Baptist,  Philadelphia).  It  makes  special  reference  to 
the  story  "In  His  Steps,"  by  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  which  was 
first  given  to  the  public  by  its  author  in  successive  chapter  read- 
ings from  his  pulpit.      It  says  of  this  : 

"Giving  a  good  meaning  to  the  word  'fiction, '  then  we  welcome 
it  as  a  helpmeet  to  the  pulpit.  Sermons  should  have  more  of  the 
charm  of  narrative  and  be  more  pictorial  than  they  generally  are. 
To  be  dry  and  prosy  is  not  self-evidence  of  their  orthodoxy  or 
inspiration  Much  of  Bible  inspiration  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
imagination.  The  gift  of  fiction,  or  of  conceiving  and  writing 
stories  and  dramas — the  gift  of  seeing  and  reproducing  the  pa- 
thetic and  dramatic  in  life,  is  just  the  gift  the  pulpit  is  wanting. 
It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  wants  of  the  age  is  a  great  relig- 
ious novelist.  We  believe  there  is  a  great  place  vacant  for  the 
coming  of  the  novelist-preacher  " 


THE     CHURCH     AND  THE 

TION. 


MARRIAGE     RELA- 


r  J  ""HE  recent  divorce  of  a  couple  prominent  in  New  York  society 
*■  and  the  marriage  on  the  same  day  of  the  divorced  wife  to 
another  person  have  been  the  subject  of  much  condemnatory  com- 
ment in  the  religious  press  and  also  in  a  number  of  pulpits.  Car 
dinal  Gibbons,  in  an  address  at  Baltimore,  alluded  to  this  particular 
marriage  "as  a  crime  against  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ."  President 
Patton,  of  Princeton  College,  in  a  Sunday-afternoon  address  to 
visitors  and  students  on  May  14  spoke  of  the  present  state  of  our 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  as  "a  disgrace  to  our  Christian  civili- 
zation," and  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  before  cited  he 
said  that  it  was  "simply  disgusting."  In  alluding  to  this  mar- 
riage the  Boston  Watchman  says  that  it  "is  one  of  the  events 
that  throw  a  gruesome  light  upon  certain  phases  of  our  modern 
civilization."  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  has  a  brief  note 
on  the  same  event  and  after  reciting  some  of  the  facts,  says  : 

"Again,  contemplation  of  the  facts  suggests  whether  clergymen 
of  churches  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Epis- 
copal have  not  some  duties  they  owe  to  society  when  asked  to 
marry  people  who  are  strangers  to  them,  but  whose  civil  creden- 
tials are  irreproachable,  as  no  doubt  they  were  in  this  case.  Do 
they  always  look  at  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
state,  of  the  family — as  an  institution — as  well  as  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  real  or  alleged  happiness  of  the  two  who  came  to 
them  asking  their  professional  service?  We  can  not  believe  that 
the  clergyman  in  this  case  was  cognizant  of  the  history  of  the 
people  he  married.  But  if  not,  why  not — unless  they  deceived 
him." 

The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Roman  Catholic,  Boston)  quotes 
the  foregoing  paragraph  and  comments  as  follows  : 

"  We  are  glad  that  our  esteemed  Protestant  contemporary  is  so 
outspoken  in  its  condemnation  of  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  our 
time.  Too  many  fashionable  people  are  mere  animals  in  the 
gratification  of  their  passions,  as  has  been  proved  again  and 
again.  Their  so-called  refinement  is  but  a  thin  veneering  that 
only  conceals  the  most  brutal  desires,  and  when  they  have  sinned 
and  been  found  out,  the  divorce  court  helps  them  to  pose  as  re- 
spectable members  of  society,  when  they  are  really  worse  at  heart 
than  the  poor  outcasts  of  the  street. " 

The  Refortn  Advocate  (Jewish,  Chicago)  refers  to  the  "recent 
occurrence  in  upper- tendom  "  to  emphasize  the  need  of  a  uniform 
law  on  marriage  and  divorce  in  the  United  States.     It  adds  : 

"In  the  mean  time  it  is  clear  that  above  all  others  the  ministers 
of  religion  might  do  much  to  create  a  healthy  feeling  of  reverence 


for  marriage  and  its  responsibilities  if  they  would  refuse  to  offi 
ciate  at  such  unions  as  for  one  reason  or  another  conflict  with 
common  decency  or  are  in  open  contravention  of  the  higher  law 
of  morality  But  how  many  ministers  are  there  who  seem  to  feel 
the  least  reponsibility  111  this  regard?  Eloping  couples  always 
find  willing  hands  to  consecrate  their  union,  and  paramours  expe- 
rience but  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  blessing  of  the  church 
even  when  the  neighboring  State  in  which  the  original  divorce 
was  granted  prohibits  most  strenuously  the  remarriage  of  the 
guilty  party.  Boys  that  run  away  from  home  secure  without  the 
least  trouble  the  services  of  clergymen,  tho  it  is  known  to  them 
that  if  the  parents  were  apprised  of  the  intended  marriage  they 
would  have  serious  objections,  and  for  the  very  best  of  reasons  in 
the  world." 

In  an  editorial  on  "The  Remarriage  of  the  Divorced"  The 
Evangelist  (Presby.,  New  York)  speaks  in  severe  terms  of  the 
disgrace  and  scandal  of  the  union  in  question  and  of  the  general 
laxity  of  our  laws  bearing  on  this  subject.     It  says : 

"We  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  lax  and  confused  divorce  legis- 
lation. And  since  this  is  likely  to  be  a  growing  rather  than  a 
diminising  evil  for  some  time  to  come,  we  must  look  to  the  church 
to  protect  both  itself  and  the  community.  Not  that  we  would  in- 
dorse without  qualification  the  rule  of  some  pastors  never  to 
marry  any  divorced  person,  leaving  all  such  to  be  married  by  the 
civil  authorities.  But  in  view  of  prevalent  collusion  between  the 
parties  to  divorce,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  real  facts, 
and  the  frequency  of  divorce  for  trivial  and  wholly  improper 
causes,  the  ministry  is  certainly  justified  not  only  in  taking  this 
position  of  protest,  but  in  agreeing  upon  action  that  will  clear  its 
skirts  for  the  future. 

"It  is  reasonable  to  insist  that  ministers  should  not  marry  any 
one  who  is  prohibited  from  remarriage  by  the  court  which  granted 
the  divorce,  even  tho  the  parties  may  have  crossed  the  line  into 
another  State,  as  was  the  fact  in  the  case  before  us.  The  mere 
fact  that  any  couple  seek  marriage  in  a  State  in  which  they  do  not 
reside  ought  to  awaken  suspicion,  and,  if  either  is  divorced,  ought 
to  be  regarded  asprimajacie  evidence  of  ineligibility.  Hasty 
marriages  ought  also  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  ;  and  marriage 
of  divorced  parties  unknown  to  the  minister  ought  never  to  occur, 
at  least  until  he  has  had  time  and  taken  the  pains  thoroughly  to 
satisfy  him  that  the  marriage  is  proper.  There  should  be  especial 
care  where  the  parties  are  notoriously  rich,  because  of  the  charge 
so  sure  to  be  made  in  such  cases  against  the  church." 

The  New  York  Sun  devotes  a  long  editorial  to  the  subject, 
taking  the  view  that  on  account  of  the  social  prestige  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  figured  in  this  remarriage  the  influence  of  their 
action  in  stimulating  a  freer  view  of  divorce  such  as  that  held  by 
Milton,  Shelley,  and  other  thinkers  and  social  reformers  will  be 
very  considerable  upon  the  large  number  of  people  who  look  upon 
them  as  leaders  of  society.     It  concludes  as  follows  : 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  society 
of  which  we  are  speaking  extends,  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  as 
held  and  taught  by  the  church,  has  received  already  a  heavy  blow. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  blow  has  been  dealt  in  the  very 
face  of  high  Episcopal  authority,  and  even  with  its  social  counte- 
nance, for  it  has  been  dealt  most  boldly  and  defiantly  in  the  very 
social  circle  frequented  by  high  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  ap- 
parently without  rebuke  from  them.  If  there  had  been  such  re- 
buke administered  emphatically  and  officially  and  strengthened 
by  uniform  and  absolute  refusal  to  tolerate  association  with  the 
individuals  who  defied  the  injunctions  of  the  church  regarding  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  would  not  that  society  have  quailed  before 
the  anathema?  Has  not  the  Episcopal  church  in  New  York  made 
itself  to  some  degree  responsible  for  the  moral  laxity  of  a  society 
composed  almost  wholly  of  its  own  communicants,  or  of  people 
who  would  suffer  most  seriously  from  its  condemnation?  If  that 
church,  through  its  bishop  and  all  its  clergy,  should  visit  all  vio- 
lations of  its  law  of  marriage  and  divorce  with  the  penalty  of  its 
sharp  and  public  reprobation,  would  it  not  soon  make  them  un- 
fashionable? This  last  defiance  of  it  may  force  it  to  arouse  from 
its  inaction,  and  may  also  awaken  the  society  of  fashion  to  the 
necessity  of  self-preservation,  of  requiring  in  its  members  stricter 
regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation." 

Cardinal  Gibbons,  at  the  request  of  the  New  York  World,  has 
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written  a  five-column  article  upon  the  question  of  divorce,  setting 
forth  the  traditional  view  of  the  Roman  church  founded  upon  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ  which  assumes  that 
God  has  really  joined  together  in  true  marriage  all  persons  who 
have  had  recited  over  them  the  church  form,  whether  the  results 
of  this  formal  union  prove  to  be  a  harmony  of  truly  mated  hearts 
or  the  inevitable  jangles  of  elements  without  any  affinity  for  each 
other.  Relieving,  then,  that  when  a  form  of  priestly  words  has 
been  said,  God  has  really  given  His  sanction  to  every  such  union, 
good  (>r  bad,  the  Roman  church  recognizes  no  cause — even  the 
statutory  one — as  proper  ground  for  divorce.  Even  the  many 
who  in  youth  and  inexperience  have  made  this  facile  and  fatal 
error  of  judgment,  under  the  inference  of  an  infatuation  going 
by  the  name  of  love,  must  hold  their  cross  to  them  until  death 
comes  as  a  relief,  with  no  hope  of  finding  permission  from  the 
church  to  dissolve  this  connection  and  to  sanctify  a  union  with  a 
real  mate,  to  smooth  and  make  happier  together  the  difficult  ways 
of  life.  The  celibate  ecclesiastic,  who  doubtless  is  erudite  in  the 
amenities  and  problems  of  married  life,  draws  this  picture  of  the 
disasters  which  will  spring  from  the  growing  legal  sanction  of  the 
right  of  men  and  women  to  follow  their  own  judgments  and  tastes 
in  the  choice  of  life  companions  : 

"  From  the  figures  1  have  quoted  it  is  painfully  manifest  that 
the  cancer  of  divorce  is  rapidly  spreading  over  the  community  and 
poisoning  the  fountains  of  the  nation.  Unless  the  evil  is  checked 
by  some  speedy  and  heroic  remedy,  the  very  existence  of  family 
life  is  imperiled.  How  can  we  call  ourselves  a  Christian  people 
if  we  violate  a  fundamental  law  of  Christianity  ?  And  if  the  sanc- 
tity and  indissolubility  of  marriage  do  not  constitute  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
does. 

"  Let  the  imagination  picture  to  itself  the  fearful  wrecks  daily 
caused  by  this  rock  of  scandal  and  the  number  of  families  that  are 
cast  adrift  on  the  ocean  of  life.  Great  stress  is  justly  laid  by 
moralists  on  the  observance  of  the  Sunday.  But  what  a  mockery 
is  the  external  repose  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  to  homes  from 
which  domestic  peace  is  banished  by  intestine  war,  where  the 
mother's  heart  is  broken,  the  father's  spirit  crushed,  and  where 
the  children  can  not  cling  to  one  of  their  parents  without  exciting 
the  jealousy  or  hatred  of  the  other  ! 

"And  these  melancholy  scenes  are  followed  by  the  final  act  in 
the  drama  when  the  family  ties  are  dissolved,  and  hearts  that  had 
vowed  eternal  love  and  union  are  separated  to  meet  no  more. 

"This  social  plague  calls  for  a  radical  cure  ;  and  the  remedy  can 
be  found  only  in  the  abolition  of  our  mischievous  legislation  re- 
garding divorce  and  in  an  honest  application  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel.  If  persons  contemplating  marriage  were  persuaded 
that  once  united  they  were  legally  debarred  from  entering  into 
second  wedlock,  they  would  be  more  circumspect  before  marriage 
in  the  choice  of  a  life  partner,  and  would  be  more  patient  after- 
ward in  bearing  the  yoke  and  in  tolerating  each  other's  infirmi- 
ties." 


Religious  Conditions  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. — To  most  Englishmen  the  religious  life  of  their  neigh- 
bors across  the  channel  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  is  a 
ttrra  incognita,  and  an  indifferent  world  at  that.  General  Booth, 
however,  is  not  one  of  these.  He  has  twenty-five  hundred  offi- 
cers of  the  Salvation  Army  at  work,  carrying  on  outdoor  missions 
and  evangelical  labors  in  every  town  of  considerable  size  on  the 
Continent.  His  opinions,  based  on  recent  careful  investigations, 
will  surprise  not  a  few  people.  He  says,  in  The  Illustrate,] 
Ml I  \  ews  (April)  : 

•' We    find    in   every   city    we   occupy    (except,  perhaps,  in 

a  vast  majority  of  the   population,  and  we  can  not 

but  be  struck  with  the  apparent  abandonment  of  these  multitudes 

No  matter  whether  '  the  church  of  the  majority ' 

taot,  we  find  its  buildings  closed  as  a  rule  at 

the  hours  when  the  working  classes  might,  if  they  wished,  attend 

The    DOO]  :  .  to  the  llliwi- 

Cafe,  where   thev    find   tin.  '  •■nerally    in    the 


company  of  those  who  worshiped  at  the  church  in  the  morning. 
And,  upon  inquiry,  one  finds  that  this  abandonment  of  the  masses 
to  their  indifference  or  unbelief  is  rendered  the  more  inevitable 
by  a  general  want  of  faith  in  the  saving  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 
In  Lent,  and  sometimes  at  other  seasons,  special  preaching  takes 
place  at  many  churches,  but  few  seem  to  hope  that  this  preaching 
will  affect  many  of  those  who  are  actually  indifferent.  There  is 
a  certain  class  who  habitually  visit  such  services  annually,  and 
adopt  certain  religious  practises  in  connection  with  them  ;  but 
nobody  seems  to  dream  of  anything  like  those  general  efforts  to 
evangelize  the  whole  population  of  a  city  which  are  so  common 
in  this  country  and  in  America.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the 
more  this  general  indisposition  tomissionize  Europe  astounds  me. 
"The  Catholic  church  has  in  every  nation  where  it  once  pre- 
dominated '  made  itself  impossible'  for  the  masses  by  its  med- 
dling with  politics  and  its  neglect  of  the  poor.  The  'Catholic 
reaction,'  of  which  one  sometimes  hears  in  France,  whatever  it 
may  signify,  certainly  does  not  mean  the  gathering  together  of 
more  people  in  the  churches." 

Protestants  and  Catholics  seem  everywhere  to  have  adopted  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  God.  and  have  lost  faith  in  both  divine 
and  human  government.  Yet  General  Booth  sees  the  coming  of 
a  light  amid  the  clouds  and  does  not  give  up  hope  of  better  things 
before  a  great  while.     Says  he  : 

"I  can  not  doubt  that  in  another  twenty  years  we  shall  see  all 
over  the  Continent  a  religious  change  as  vast  as  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  country.  Only  the  other 
week  a  professor  of  theology  said  to  one  of  my  comrades  :  '  How 
can  you  wonder  at  the  want  of  an  efficient  clergy  when,  of  six 
professors  of  theology  at  our  university,  I  am  the  only  one  who 
believes  in  the  divinity  of  Christ?'  While  in  another,  and  that 
one  of  the  largest  universities  in  our  country,  a  professor  said  to 
me  personally,  'Half  our  divinity  students  are  skeptical,  which  is 
about  the  same  proportion  as  prevails  among  the  professors  who 
instruct  them  in  theology. '  I  do  not  wonder  at  all.  But  I  should 
wonder  if  all  this  was  not  to  be  changed  by  Christians,  who  really 
believe  in  a  living  Christ,  who  can  not  only  save  them  from  hell  in 
the  future,  and  sin  in  this  life,  but  make  them  consistent  and  en- 
thusiastic disciples  and  soldiers  of  their  Lord.  " 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

THE  Buddhists  of  Burma  have  subscribed  and  paid  $50,000  for  the  ma- 
terials and  fashioning;  of  a  golden  casket  in  which  their  most  sacred  relic,  a 
tooth  of  Buddha,  is  to  repose. 

THE  Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  which  is  to  be  the  financial  instrument  of  the 
Zionist  movement,  may  now  be  said  to  be  fairly  under  way.  The  sub- 
scription list  was  opened  simultaneously  in  London  and  this  city  on  March 
28,  and  will  remain  open  until  April  28.  The  capital  of  the  Jewish  Colonial 
Trust  is  to  be  two  million  pounds,  divided  into  i.ogg  900  ordinary  shares  of 
£1  each,  and  100  founder's  shares  of  ,£10  each. 

REFERRING  to  the  statement  that  a  certain  prominent  preacher  was  de- 
livering a  series  of  sermons  with  popular  novels  as  his  texts,  the  Pittsburg 
Christian  Advocate  says:  "The  Bible  is  the  preacher's  book  especially  in 
the  pulpit.  It  is  the  book  of  texts  and  subjects.  No  discourse  is  worthy  to 
be  called  a  sermon  which  is  not  founded  00  Ood'l  Word,  and  no  text 
should  be  taken  from  this  which  is  not  complete,  and  does  not  contain  an 
important  truth." 

In  speaking  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  and  of  the  reported 
exclusion  of  the  Pope  from  its  deliberations,  The  Sacred  Heart  Review 
quotes  William  T.  Stead's  declarations  that  the  Pope  wields  a  far  greater 
mlluence  than  any  other  temporal  ruler  in  Christendom,  and  adds  :  "The 
absurdity,  in  the  [ace  of  those  admissions,  of  excluding  the  sovereign 
pontiff  from  a  congress  called  to  influence  Christendom's  thoughts  will  be 
apparent  to  every  bod  v,  while  his  exclusion  if  it  be  ordered  — will  certainly 
lessen  verv  materially  whatever  chances  the  congress  has  of  proving  a  suc- 
cess." 

In  the  1  ourse  of  ■  sermon  al  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church  In  New  York 
y  the  pastor,  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  said  thai  he  believed  thai  the 

wo:  hi  \v..s  better  tO-day  than  it  hail  been,  because  thochurch  had  advanced 
by  holding  fasl  tO  that  which  w  .is  good,  while,  at  the  same   time,   it  had   not 

:  to  lake  up  new  thought  when  the  ne w  was  better  than  the  old.  "The 
union  of  conservatism  and  liberal  1!  v,"  said  Dr  Van  Dyke,  "is  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  church  to  follow."    He  sdded  thai  In  a  satisfactory  state* 

men)    ol    belief  the  points  tO  emphasise  are  these  ten  :   First,   the   fulness  of 
Dd,  the  Sonship    Of   Christ;   third,  the  all-suffi- 

of  Christ's  atonement;    fourth,  the  living  the    Holy 

Ohosl  ;  lifiii  God  1  sixth,  the  liberty  of  evei  y  soul  to  be 

with  «.  t  God  ;  seventh,  the  joining  of  the  soul  to  God  ;  eighth, 

of  the  Bible;  ninth,  the  absolute   necessity  of  love 

.mil  good  Works;  tenth,  the  immortal  llfeol  Heaven.  4 
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THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT  AND  THE 
COBURG  SUCCESSION. 

r  I  "  HE    Duke  of  Connaught,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Queen  of 


1 


England,  has  formally  notified  the  Assembly  of  Coburgand 


Gotha  that  he  is  ready  to  assume  the  duties  of  heir  apparent  to 
the  duchy,  Prince  Alfred,  son  of  the  present  duke,  having  died. 
The  duchy  is  about  two  thirds  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  about  as  well  populated  in  proportion.  It  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  wealthy  parts  of  Germany.  The 
duke  exercises  within  the  limits  of  his  territory  all  the  rights  of  a 
constitutional  monarch.  His  rights  and  powers  in  the  federal 
empire  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  governors  of  our  States.  His 
income  is  from  $75,000  to  $So,ooo  a  year,  but  he  is  expected  to 
spend  most  of  it  among  his  own  people,  and  the  present  ruler, 
the  Queen's  second  son,  is  censured  forspending  it  abroad  and 
for  the  little  consideration  he  gives  the  people.  Responsible 
English  journals  express  no  surprise  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
hastened  to  record  his  claim.      The  Standard,  London,  says  : 

"The  present  sovereign  of  the  united  duchies  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  altho  his  health  has  of  late  been  occasionally 
unsatisfactory,  we  may  hope  his  reign  will  still  be  a  long  one.  If, 
however,  the  day  should  come  for  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to  suc- 
ceed his  brother,  he  would  take  possession  of  a  by  no  means  in- 
considerable heritage.  The  public  revenues  and  the  private 
appanage  of  the  Dukes  of  Coburg  are  of  royal  dimensions  ;  while 
as  a  German  federal  prince,  the  occupant  of  the  throne  of  the  two 
duchies  is  the  equal  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule 
miniature  kingdoms  and  petty  principalities,  but  they  unques- 
tionably fulfil  their  part  in  the  political  economy  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
Less  overwhelmed  than  mightier  monarchs  by  the  pressing  daily 
cares  of  policy  and  administration,  their  ru]ers  enjoy  a  leisure 
which  permits  of  careful  and  dispassionate  judgment." 

The  duke  is  said  to  be  a  very  capable  officer.  His  brother  also 
is  thought  to  be  an  able  naval  commander,  and  the  English  are 
a  little  annoyed  at  losing  these  princes.  But  the  fears  of  those 
who,  like  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  think  he  may  lead  his  con- 
tingent against  England,  are  groundless.  The  duchy  has  no 
separate  army,  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  its 
ruler,  to  succeed  to  military  command,  must  serve  as  a  Prussian 
officer.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  press  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
Canada  think  that  the  duke  shows  want  of  patriotism.  The 
Evening  Telegram,  Toronto,  says: 

"  Members  of  the  royal  family  may  be  superior  to  the  ordinary 
emotions  of  patriotism,  but  still  it  is  chilling  to  read  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  ready  to  exchange  his 
British  birthright  for  the  petty  dignity  of  sovereignty  over  a  Ger- 
man duchy.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  never  popular,  and 
nobody  mourned  when  he  took  himself  and  his  Russian  wife  to 
the  throne  of  a  German  state.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  or  Prince 
Arthur,  as  he  was  known  in  his  youth,  has  been  a  popular  soldier, 
and  there  is  no  inspiration  in  the  sight  of  the  Queen's  son  re- 
nouncing his  British  citizenship  to  become  the  subject  of  his  own 
nephew,  the  German  Emperor. 

"The  readiness  of  two  of  the  Queen's  sons  to  forsake  their 
country  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  German  crown  shows  at  least  that 
the  royal  family  of  England  does  not  embody  the  highest  form  of 
British  patriotism.  The  most  pathetic  figure  in  the  shuffle  is  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  a  schoolboy  at  Eton,  who  is  said 
to  have  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  when  the  news  was  broken  to 
him  that  he  must  look  forward  to  being  a  German  king  instead  of 
a  British  duke." 

The  Germans  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  accession. 
The  Kolnische  Zeitung  says  . 

"The  Duke  of  Connaught  always  was  the  most  popular  son  of 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales  always  excepted.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  future  commander-in-chief  ;   but  that  is  now  only  a 


temporary  position,  for  since  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  to  oe 
removed  from  the  command  almost  by  force,  the  position  of  com- 
mander in-chief  has  been  limited  to  a  term  of  five  years.  Even 
if  the  Duke  of  Connaught  were  appointed,  he  would,  after  live 
years,  be  only  a  younger  son  of  the  royal  house,  a  general  with- 
out a  command,  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do.  No  wonder  that 
the  duke  prefers  his  rights  in  Coburg  to  such  poor  prospects.  But 
the  English,  blinded  by  insular  prejudice,  can  not  see  this.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  do  not  like  to  think  that  the  Germans  may 
fail  to  welcome  a  British  prince." 

The   Neuesten  Nachr kitten,    Munich,   expresses  itself  to  the 
following  effect : 

The  German  people  can  assure  the  English  that  no  great  value 
is  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  duke  gives  up  his  chance  of  be- 
coming British  commander-in-chief  in  order  to  become  a  German 
prince.  We  would  much  prefer  him  to  stay  where  he  is.  The 
law  regarding  our  princes  must  be  revised.  So  long  as  their 
nominal  sovereignty  remains,  we  can  not  prevent  foreigners  from 
ruling  in  Germany.  Oldenburg  is  likely  to  be  ruled  by  a  Rus- 
sian, and  Braunschweig  is  certainly  due  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  but  we  will  not  allow  him  to  take  it  unless  he  resigns  his 
claims  to  Hanover.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  an  Englishman 
to  the  backbone,  and  proud  of  it.  We  do  not  blame  him,  but 
how  will  he  act  when  German  interests  are  at  stake?  Empow- 
ered to  appoint  a  member  of  the  Bundesrath,  he  will  hear  matters 
which  should  be  kept  secret.  We  need  only  think  of  1870  to  real 
ize  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  have  our  affairs  discussed  in  English 
court  circles.  We  have  no  objection  to  this  existence  of  small 
principalities  within  the  empire,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  our  princes  are  German  to  the  core,  and  the  German  people 
will  see  to  it  that  this  is  insured  by  legislation.—  Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Sketch  of  AguinaldO.— Many  stories  are  told  of  Agui- 
naldo's  intrepidity,  and  tho  some  of  them  may  be  legendary,  they 
show  that  by  his  friends  he  is  thought  capable  of  almost  any  act 
of  daring.  We  take  the  following  data  from  a  sketch  of  Agui- 
naldo's  life,  in  the  Lei,  Santiago  de  Cuba: 

Son  of  a  rich  native  merchant,  he  was  intended  for  the  church. 
But  while  in  Madrid  he  found  that  theology  presented  little  attrac- 
tions, and  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  medicine.  Having 
returned  to  his  native  country,  he  entered  the  militia.  The  Span- 
iards did  not  allow  natives  to  rise  above  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
Aguinaldo  bitterly  resented  this.  He  determined  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  foreigners  who  ruled  his  country, 
and  when  the  revo- 
lution broke  out, 
he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  5,000 
men,  whom  he  led 
with  no  little  skill. 
Many  of  his  men 
to-day  are  veter- 
ans, well  drilled 
and  disciplined. 

A  prize  of  $25,- 

000  was  offered  for 
his  head  once,  dur- 
ing the  first  rebel- 
lion. When  he 
heard  of  this,  he 
wrote  a  note  to  the 
governor,  which 
ran  as  follows  :  "I 
am  very  short  of 
funds  to  carry  on 
the    campaign,    so 

1  will  present  my 
head  in  person  and  UNCLE  SAM  IS  TIREn 

collect   there-  ' 

,      __  Lncle  Sam:    '  Say,  Aggy,  suppose  you  let  me 

ward.         He     actu-  stop  basing  you  and  I  let  you  stay  in  the  nest.  ' 

ally     did,     in     the  —The  Telegram,  Toronto 
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a  monk,  penetrate  to  the  private  office  of  the  governor, 
whom  he  forced  to  part  with  all  the  cash  he  had  on  hand. 

Most  people  will  picture  this  man  as  a  tall,  graceful,  handsome 
hero  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  type.  He  is  not.  He  is  a  small, 
lithe,  yellow  man  of  Japanese  type,  a  diminutive  individual  in  a 
white  suit,  which  somehow  he  always  keeps  immaculate.  On 
festive  occasions  he  appears  in  a  uniform  which  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  the  way  of  splendor.  Hut  as  a  rule  he  is  dressed 
very  plainly,  never  without  his  trusty  rille  and  his  cartridge  belt. 
He  lives  with  his  men,  eats  with  them,  and  sleeps  with  them. 
Such  is  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  first  President  of  the  Philippine  repub- 
lic, a  man  of  whom  the  world  has  not  yet  heard  the  last." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    PEACE   CONFERENCE. 

IT  is  assumed  as  certain  that  The  Hague  conference  will  not 
establish  perpetual  peace  nor  even  render  future  wars  much 
less  probable.  Not  a  single  nation  is  sufficiently  in  earnest  in 
the  matter  to  promise  genuine  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  universal 
peace.  As  with  other  social  gatherings,  human  nature  showed 
itself  in  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  governments  to 
permit  invitations  to  be  sent  to  the  weak  against  whom  they  have 
a  grudge.  Bulgaria  has  been  slighted  to  please  Turkey ;  the 
South  African  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State  were  ignored 
for  fear  of  offending  Great  Britain  ;  the  Pope,  once  the  great 
arbiter  of  nations,  was  ignored  because  he  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  secular  authority  of  the  Italian  monarchy.  The  Novosti,  St. 
Petersburg,  says : 

"The  representatives  of  the  powers  should  be  asked  in  plain 
language  whether  their  governments  are  willing  to  reduce  pres- 
ent armaments.  If  a  single  power  refuses  to  do  so,  no  further 
time  need  be  wasted  on  this  question,  as  all  others  must  be  influ- 
enced by  this  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  are  willing 
to  preserve  the  status  quo,  something  has  been  gained.  Perhaps 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  promise  that  no  increase  in  armaments 
will  be  made.  But  even  if  this  can  not  be  obtained,  the  confer- 
ence will  be  of  some  value  if  it  leads  to  the  acceptance  of  certain 
rules  for  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  war.  That  the  confer- 
ence will  lead  to  this,  need  not  be  doubted." 

The  Spaniards  take  very  little  interest  in  the  matter.  "It 
comes  too  late  for  us,"  says  the  Epoca,  Madrid.  "Moreover,  our 
late  war  shows  that  arbitration  is  a  delusion.  We  wanted  arbi- 
tration, and  there  never  was  a  case  in  which  it  would  have  been 
more  fitting.  The  Americans,  however,  would  not  hear  of  justice 
being  done  to  us."  English  opinion  is  admirably  represented  in 
the  Birmingham  (iacettc,  which  says: 

"We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  desire  for  European  concord,  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  barbarities  of  war,  and  for  the  dawn  of  the 
golden  year  when  universal  peace  shall,  as  the  great  poet  has 
dreamed. 

I. ii-  like  a  Shaft  "f  lifjlit  across  tin-  land, 
And  like  a'lane  oi   beams  athwart  the  sea. 

But,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we  are  not  so  blindly  credulous 
believe  that  a  monarch  who  has  increased  his  forces  in  China 
and  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  who  is  stealthily  getting  closer 
to  the  India  which  he  covets,  is  altogether  in  earnest  when  he  in- 
vites the  other  nations  to  lay  down  their  arms.  If  he  is,  then  his 
sentiments  and  his  policy  are  sadly  at  variance." 

A  writer  in   The  Nineteenth  Century  points  out  that  wars  are 
frequent  as  the  centuries  roll  on,  heace  a  time  of  universal 

is  not   impossible,  tho  the  Czar's  proposal   may  be  prenia- 

rlenri   Dunant,  the  founder  of  the   Red  Cross  Society, 

thinks  an  effective  arbitration  tribunal    is  not  an  impossibility,  if 
only  '  willing  to  install  it.      He  says  in  the  ,\  . 

mi  : 

1  lanube  commission.     It  h> 
:or  Germany,  Great    Britain,  Italy, 


Austria,  Rumania,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  It  exercises  sovereign 
powers  on  the  Danube  below  Braila,  its  duty  being  to  regulate 
the  river.  It  has  its  own  police,  a  small  fleet,  and  a  separate  flag. 
Twice  a  year  the  members  meet,  the  rest  of  the  time  the  work  is 
done  by  an  executive  committee.  Nobody  complains  of  its 
actions,  and  there  is  no  disagreement  in  the  commission.  It 
could  well  be  copied  on  a  larger  scale." 

Very  singular  is  the  attitude  of  the  Germans.  Many  Radical 
Cierman  papers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  groaning  about  the 
armaments  the  country  has  to  bear.  Now  that  the  question  is 
put  to  them  they  refuse  to  admit  that  disarmament  would  be  a 
blessing.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  points  out  that  the  army 
has  created  a  number  of  industries  which  employ  many  thou- 
sands. Moreover,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  the  half- 
million  Germans  who  are  at  present  serving  in  the  army  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Other  papers  refer  to  the  army  as  an 
excellent  school,  in  which  the  Germans  develop  qualities  lacking 
in  the  men  of  some  other  nationalities.  Professor  Delbriick  says 
in  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  that  Germany  has  less  reason  to 
disarm  than  any  other  country.  He  writes,  in  the  main,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  peace  apostles  are  not  very  consequential.  They  show  that 
modern  armaments  and  modern  improvements  render  war  impos- 
sible, but  ask  us  to  return  to  less  progressive  methods,  which 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  danger  of  war.  That  the  enor- 
mous armaments  of  modern  times  make  the  nations  less  willing 
to  risk  war  is  true  enough  ;  but  a  show  of  force  is  needed  to  give 
weight  to  international  demands.  Is  Germany  to  sit  still  while 
other  nations  divide  the  world  between  them  ?  Or  does  any  one 
believe  that  the  other  will  admit  us  to  be  entitled  to  consideration 
if  we  disarm  ?  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  world  is  not  divided 
between  Anglo-Saxons  and  Russians.  Only  our  armaments  can 
help  us  in  this,  for  Germany  is  the  only  great  power  that  can  in- 
crease her  armaments  materially  without  great  harm  to  herself. 

That  the  United  States  will  become  a  strong  military  power  is 
extremely  doubtful.  The  United  States  is  democratic  ;  unstable 
party  rule  will  be  in  order  there  in  future  as  in  the  past,  and  the 
Administration  will  always  be  wasteful.  The  present  "imperial- 
istic" craze  need  not  deceive  us.  The  Ameiicans  have  to  pay 
three,  six,  even  ten  dollars  for  what  we  get  for  one.  Wait  until 
they  have  to  foot  the  bill.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to  realize 
what  their  little  escapade  cost  them.  They  will  sober  down  long 
before  they  have  a  real  large  army  and  navy. 

England  is  the  richest,  and,  as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  the 
English  are  willing  to  make  unlimited  sacrifices.  They  can  keep 
on  building  ships,  but  that  they  will  find  the  men  to  man  them  is 
doubtful.  Compulsory  service  is  spoken  of,  but  the  proud  Eng- 
lish will  not  accept  this  yoke  without  a  catastrophe.  The  Eng- 
lish, therefore,  are  very  near  the  end  of  their  rope  in  the  matter 
of  armaments.  So  are  the  Russians.  Russia  has  men  enough 
and  to  spare  ;  but  Russia  is  poor  and  modern  armaments  are  very 
expensive.  Moreover,  modern  arms  require  a  certain  amount  of 
intelligence  in  handling  them.  Russia  is  not  equal  to  the  West- 
ern nations  in  this.  Russia  will  be  out  of  the  race  before  long. 
France  is  nearly  out  of  it  now.  France  has  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, and  considerable  numbersof  men.  But  she  hasall  of  them 
under  arms  now.  Italy  is  almost  bankrupt.  Austria- Hungary 
seems  to  be  falling  to  pieces. 

The  only  power  able  to  increase  its  armaments  without  serious 
troubles  is  the  German  empire.  Tho  we  have  universal  service 
in  theory,  we  have  never  yet  been  forced  to  put  it  into  practise. 
and  our  population  increases  800,000  every  year.  Yet  we  have 
not  hands  enough  to  engage  all  our  capital,  and  are  forced  to  im- 
port foreign  labor.  Our  wealth  increases ;  our  finances,  both  for 
the  empire  and  for  the  states  separately,  are  in  excellent  order. 
We  have  been  able  to  reduce  taxation.  We  are  better  able  than 
any  other  nation  to  increase  our  armaments  by  laud  and  sea 

The  foregoing  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  German  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  One  of  the  German  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence. Professor  Stengel,  expresses  hm  self  very  much  in  the  sanie 
way.  A  promise  to  disarm,  or  even  to  refrain  from  increasing 
armaments,  is  not  likely  to  come  from  Germany.—  Translations 
made  J  or  Tin-.   LlTIRARY    I  >k;f.ST. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COURTESY  AND  THE  FREE- 
AND-EASY    AMERICAN. 

CAPTAIN  COGHLAN'S  little  after-dinner  speech  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  surprise  in  Germany.  Only  one  paper  of 
note,  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  thinks  Captain  Coghlan  should  be 
severely  punished,  and  that  rather  in  the  interest  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  own  comrades  than  to  please  Germany.  The  Nord~ 
deutsche  Allgetneine  Zeitung,  Berlin,  which  voices  official  opin- 
ion, says  : 

"The  United  States  Government  does  not  countenance  this  sort 
of  thing,  and  the  American  press  has,  generally  speaking,  treated 
the  incident  in  a  worthy  manner.  Such  indiscretions  on  the  part 
of  a  single  officer  must  not  be  rated  too  high  from  apolitical  point 
of  view,  especially  as  Captain  Coghlan  was  in  a  very  'animated  ' 
condition.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  he  was  repri- 
manded." 

The  Boersen  Courier  (Berlin)  thinks  it  would  be  strange  if  the 
United  States  were  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  Germany,  as  the  Ameri- 
cans have  at  present  enough  to  do  with  the  Filipinos.  The  Tage- 
blatt  (Berlin)  points  out  that,  even  if  there  were  differences  be- 
tween Diederichs  and  Dewey,  that  is  past  history.  On  the 
Emperor's  birthday  the  Americans  decorated  their  ships,  a  bit  of 
courtesy  to  which  they  are  not  compelled  by  international  code. 
Inofficial  circles,  Captain  Coghlan 's  escapade  is  regarded  solely 
as  the  result  of  too  hearty  a  dinner.  The  Emperor  is  reported  to 
be  very  much  amused.  In  German  naval  circles  a  very  different 
version  is  given  to  the  incident  referred  to  by  Captain  Coghlan 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  October  29,  1S98).  Only  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger  (Berlin)  regards  Captain  Coghlan's  conduct  as  typical 
of  American  naval  officers. 

Rare  unanimity  in  praising  the  gallant  captain  is  shown  by  the 
Canadian  papers,  who  believe  that  he  showed  himself  worthy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  throughout  the  whole  affair.  The  Ottawa 
Free  Press  says : 

"The  story  of  Admiral  Dewey's  short  and  sweet  treatment  of 
the  German  commander  at  Manila  has  been  retold  by  the  captain 
of  the  Raleigh.  He  confirms  it  with  emphasis  and  additions. 
Dewey  was  certainly  very  much  to  the  point.  He  meant  busi- 
ness. 'You  can  have  war  in  five  minutes  if  you  want.'  But 
Dewey  couldn't  help  it.  He  comes  of  British  stock,  and  blood 
will  tell.     Dewey  does  honor  to  himself  and  his  ancestry." 

In  another  place  the  paper  says : 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  a  captain  in  the  navy  has  opened 
his  mouth  is  what  is  causing  the  Germans  to  protest.  But  the 
truth  is  the  truth,  whoever  tells  it,  and  the  anger  of  the  Germans 
comes  too  late  to  be  more  than  sound  and  fury  signifying  nothing. 
They  must  grin  and  bear  it.  Dewey  is  'on  top  '  just  now,  and 
every  Anglo-Saxon  at  least  is  in  sympathy  with  him." 

The  Toronto  Telegram  says  : 

"It  is  against  nature  that  British  sailors  or  soldiers  should 
fraternize  with  Germans  or  Russians  or  Spaniards  in  preference 
to  Americans.  There  will  be  acute  commercial  differences  be- 
tween the  republic  and  the  empire ;  but  just  as  British  soldiers 
and  sailors  sympathize  with  Americans  against  the  Spaniards,  so 
will  American  soldiers  and  sailors  sympathize  with  the  British 
against  any  foreign  foe.  The  late  war  has  created  a  tradition  of 
good  will  among  the  fighting  men  of  both  nations." 

The  London,  Ontario,  Advertiser  says  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  far  from  being  offended  with  Captain  Coghlan  and  Ad- 
miral Kautz  for  their  open  ways,  altho  the  Government  has  been 
forced  to  reprimand  them.     It  adds  : 

"They  [the  American  people]  believe  that  Captain  Coughlin  [?] 
btlurted  out  the  truth  about  German  impertinence  at  Manila, 
and  they  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  Germany  should 
be  reminded  of  it.  They  excuse  Cpughlin's  indiscretion  by  lay- 
ing it  to  sailorly  frankness,  which  disdains  the  nice  punctilio  of 
the  diplomat.     He  is  a  plain,  blunt  man,  they  say,  that  loves  his 


friends  and  doesn't  love  his  enemies,  and  is  little  blessed  with  the 
soft  phrase  of  peace." 

The  British  press,  however,  is  pretty  unanimous  in  regarding 
the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  brother  as  capable  of  improve- 
ment. The  Si.  James's  Gazette  thinks  that,  tho  Captam  Cogh- 
lan's attack  on  Germany  seems  to  have  been  popular,  it  is  always 
best  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  apologizing,  and  says : 

"The  comments  of  the  official  and  semi-official  German  papers, 
which  alone  are  of  any  importance,  on  Captain  Coghlan's  indis- 
cretion are  all  that  they  ought  to  be.  The  Cologne  Gazette  re- 
marks, for  instance,  that  such  words  as  his  need  cause  no  pain  to 
anybody  except  his  brother  officers.  The  North  German  Gazette 
takes  note  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  rebuked  by  his  superiors. 
This  is  the  right  attitude — cool,  undisturbed,  and  a  little  con- 
temptuous— and  these  are  the  right  things  to  say.  Meanwhile, 
certain  persons  who  have  less  sense  than  the  German  official  and 
officious  press  are  saying  that  Captain  Coghlan  spoke  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  Admiral  Dewey,  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  be- 
cause the  authorities  at  Washington  would  not  allow  him  to  soar 
into  the  air  like  the  bold  bald-headed  eagle  of  his  native  land, 
and  scream  with  the  terrifying  emphasis  with  which  he  would 
have  loved  to  pierce  the  air  of  Manila  Bay.  We  do  not  believe 
that  Admiral  Dewey  is  such  a  fool  as  his  admirers,  measuring  his 
corn  by  their  yellow  bushel,  think,  nor  that  the  standard  of  man- 
ners and  sense  in  the  United  States  navy  is  so  low." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says  : 

"But  if  the  United  States  are  in  future  to  be  in  frequent  com- 
munication about  foreign  policy  with  European  countries,  a  slight 
change  of  manner  will  be  desirable,  or  catastrophes  will  happen. 
It  had  better  not  be  assumed  forever  that  German  admirals  will 
always  put  up  with  American  humor  on  the  subject  of  their  flags. 
That  there  was  no  trouble  at  Manila  is  proof  either  of  the  extreme 
incorrectitude  of  the  German  attitude  or  of  a  friendly  good  nature 
which  Germany  does  not  and  could  not  afford  to  practise  to  Euro- 
pean neighbors.  .  .  .  We  hope  cordially  that,  whatever  be  the 
rights  or  wrongs  of  this  dispute,  there  will  be  no  competition  be- 
tween the  admirals  of  the  two  powers  in  American  plain-speaking 
to  their  German  colleague." 

The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  sees  in  Captain  Coghlan's  story 
only  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  Admiral  Dewey  "must  have  been 
very  boorish  in  his  behavior  to  Diederichs."  The  Fremdenblatt, 
Vienna,  says  "the  Americans  must  show  greater  appreciation  of 
the  courtesy  of  other  nations."  The  Journal  des  De"bats,  Paris, 
expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect : 

The  incident  shows  how  easily  national  passions  are  aroused, 
tho  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  frivolous  expressions  of  an 
undiplomatic  officer  could  precipitate  an  international  conflict. 
Unfortunately,  the  New  York  papers,  unmindful  of  their  responsi- 
bility, do  not  realize  that  their  desire  to  furnish  news  must  be 
limited  by  certain  international  conventionalities.  Some  allow- 
ance must  be  made,  however,  to  the  extreme  license  of  expression 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States.  The  German  Government 
has,  of  course,  protested  mainly  because  it  does  not  wish  the  im- 
pression to  prevail  that  hostility  between  Admiral  Diederichs  and 
Admiral  Dewey  really  existed. 

While  Captain  Coghlan's  remarks  were  probably  spontaneous, 
another  American  official,  the  United  States  consul  in  Amster- 
dam, has  undertaken  to  instruct  the  Dutch  people  with  regard  to 
their  history  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  given  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. Mr,  Corey's  remarks  were  not  noticed  by  the  Dutch 
papers,  but  a  few  German  journals  regard  them  as  a  proof  of  the 
extreme  license  granted  to  American  officials.  The  Vossische 
Zeitung,  Berlin,  expresses  itself  to  the  following  effect : 

This  American  does  not  even  know  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, or  indeed  any  other  language  but  his  own,  and  is  therefore 
completely  debarred  from  historical  studies.  Otherwise  he  would 
not  inform  his  hearers  that  Bismarck  intended  to  annex  Holland 
and  that  this  is  still  the  intention  of  the  German  Government. 
To  quote  any  authority  but  his  own  intellect,  he  did  not  consider 
necessary.  His  fellow  consuls  "smelled  a  rat  "  and  did  not  accept 
his  invitation  to  attend.     Some  Amsterdam  Germans  think  his 
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.  ;or  should  be  noticed  officially,  but  that  would  be  on  a  p:ir 
with  using  cannon  to  topple  over  a  chicken-coop. 

Admiral  Kautz's  letter  to  Ins  cousin  does  not  offend  any  one  in 
Germany,  tho  it  is  suspected  that  the  United  Slates  Government 
is  not  over-pleased  with  it.     Altho  Kautz  is  an  American  of  pure 

he  shares  with  Captain  Coghlan  the  distinction  of 

■  Saxon  approval  in  Canadian  papers.     The  Witness,  Mon- 
ays : 

-  British  people  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  tone  of  the  letter 
is  American  through  and  through,  and  so  it  is,  but  the  Americans 

are  only  young  Britons  in  that  respect.  .  .  .  Let  Britishers,  there- 
fore, laugh  with  a  sense  of  fellow  feeling  at  the  Americans  as 
they  read  the  rollicking  sailor's  letter  which  strikes  one  note 
which  is  heard  around  the  world  to-day  with  good  effect,  namely, 
that  in  his  work  as  an  American  admiral  'he  is  all  right  with  the 
English,  and  I  hope  to  pull  through  with  them.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  British  and  Americans  can  pull  through  about  any- 
thing so  long  as  they  pull  together." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary   Did 


Parker  thought  that  he  would  shock  and  surprise  the  world.     But 
we  are  neither  shocked  nor  surprised." 

Even  The  Daily  Chronicle,  which  has  indulged  in  a  good  deal 
of  strong  language  where  the  Sultan  or  the  Kaiser  is  concerned, 
ght  Dr.  Parker  a  trifle  too  "vigorous." 


DR.   PARKER'S  CURSE  FOR  THE  SULTAN. 

THREE  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  born,  and  Englishmen  have  gratefully  remembered 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  for  their  present  empire.  But  the 
spirit  of  Puritanism  is  not  as  fierce  in  his  countrymen  to-day,  and 
1  )r.  Joseph  Parker's  revival  of  the  style  of  Cromwell's  chaplains 
has  not,  to  say  the  least,  awakened  a  chorus  of  praise.  In  the  City 
Temple  Dr.  Parker  referred  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  "a  card- 
playing  prince,"  and  held  forth  against  "popish  tricks"  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  the  main  object  of  his  attack  was  the 
Sultan.  He  said  :  "The  Emperor  William  may  call  him  his  friend, 
but  in  the  name  of  God.  the  Father,  the  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost.  I 
say  God  damn  the  Sultan." 

The  St.  James' s  Gazette  remarks  : 

"Shade  of  Matthew  Arnold!  What  a  shock  that  blood-and- 
thundex  tub-thumping  in  the  City  Temple  would  have  given  him  ! 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  began  his  address  on  the 
Cromwellian  tercentenary  by  saying  that  some  people  did  not  Like 
strong  language,  and  others  did  not  like  violence.  He  said  that 
he  liked  violence  himself,  and  he  soon  showed  his  affection  for 
strong  language  by  shouting  '(rod  damn  the  Sultan.'  [Sensa- 
tion.] After  this  the  committee  must  have  been  grateful  to  him 
for  kindly  mentioning  that  they  were  '  not  responsible  for  his  utter- 
ances';  and  that  he  had  spoken  '  personally,  independently,  and 
fearlessly.'  He  will  therefore  be  glad  to  hear  a  little  advice  of 
the  same  kind,  from  an  equally  independent  quarter,  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  laughable  abuse  of  the  privileges  of  his  position  does 
nothing  to  advance  whatever  cause  lie  may  suppose  to  be  the  right 
and  can  only  bring  into  disrepute  those  '  Christian  sentiments' 
which  he  so  grotesquely  misrepresents." 

orrespondent  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  "humbly  com- 
•  m  of  the  "high  priest  of  the  City  Temple" 
the  following  lines  from  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer  "  : 

"l,-t  not  thli  weak,  unknowing  hand 
row, 
And 
<  in  eai  h  l  judged  Thj 

The  Satm  day  Re\ 

"In  one  if  we  remember  right,  a  naughty 

little  boy  can  think  of  no  worse  torment  for  his  sister  than  to  hold 

down   and    :  a   BWeer. '      For  a  certain   order  of 

mind  oaths  have  a  won'!'  nation,  and  we  have  no  doubt 

his  'goddams  '  from  the  pulpit 
of  th(  from  the  i 

■  wicked  words.      We  c  an    imagine  the  thrill  of  ter- 
'i  through  the  godly  audi- 

•  bey  he  ird  print  nounced  In 

be    their   own    la:  .    1  >r. 


The  Powers  of  a  French  President.— M.  Casimir- 
Perier,  ex-President  of  France,  resigned  because  bis  powers  set  med 

to  him  too  restricted.  As  a  witness  before  the  Court  of  Cassation 
which  has  to  determine  whether  the  sentence  in  the  Dreyfuf 
should  be  revised,  M.  Casimir- Perier  mentioned  as  an  instance 
that,  in  1894,  when  General  Mercier  as  Minister  of  War  dismissed 
61,000  men,  he.  the  President,  did  not  even  know  of  it  until  he 
saw  it  in  the  papers.  But  Jules  Roche,  in  an  article  in  the  Figaro, 
Paris,  shows  that  it  is  the  President's  own  fault  if  he  is  slighted 
or  ignored.  The  constitution  has  invested  him  with  ample 
powers.  He  should  not  allow  his  rights  to  be  infringed.  We 
quote  as  follows  : 

"The  constitution  of  1S75  gives  to  the  executive  power  all  the 
influence  necessary  to  make  the  President  a  ruler  as  well  as  the 
head  of  the  state.  'The  President  directs  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country.  He  appoints  all  officials,  military  and  civil,'  says  arti- 
cle 3.  The  President  is  elected  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  the 
representatives  only  iorjour.  The  President  has  as  much  right 
to  bring  a  bill  before  the  House  as  its  members.  Moreover,  it  is 
he  who  must  see  to  the  execution  of  any  law.  Nothing  may  be 
done  without  his  consent.  He  directs  foreign  affairs,  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors  are  accredited  to  him.  He  may  conclude 
treaties.  He  can  force  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  special 
message,  to  reconsider  a  law  it  has  passed.  He  can  adjourn  the 
Chamber,  and  can  dissolve  it  if  he  have  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  does  not  stand  under  the  cabinet  ministers  in  rank.  He  can 
appoint  them  and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure.  Had  Casimir-Perier 
done  so  in  1S95,  instead  of  resigning  himself,  the  Chamber  would 
not  have  dared  to  oppose  him.  What  is  needed  is  a  strong  man. 
not  a  new  constitution.  The  President  need  not  be  a  genius. 
But  he  must  have  common  sense,  be  alive  to  his  duties,  and  show 
firm  will." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOREIGN    NOTES. 

Prof.  Hans  Delbruck,  who  criticized  the  governor  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  for  the  means  by  which  the  latter  hopes  to  break  up  the  ami-German 
agitation  among  the  Danish-speaking  people  of  the  province,  has  been  fined 
$1^5  for  the  immoderate  language  he  adopted  in  his  criticism. 

GERMAN  papers  point  out  that  their  country  has  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  war  with  any  nation.  The  German  coast  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  blockade,  being  of  limited  extent.  Enoi  nious  sums  have  been  sunk 
in  harbor  improvements,  Hamburg  alone  having  spent  nearly  $100,000,000 
on  her  docks,  depots,  etc.,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  for  which 
the  city  is  only  just  beginning  to  receive  adequate  returns. 

Lieutenant  Eggers,  of  the  Damaraland  police,  recently  prevented  a 
rising  of  the  natives  in  a  verj  unique  manner.  The  authorities  had  or- 
dered the  registration  of  all  rifles  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  and  the 
latter  feared  that  their  guns  wen-  to  lie  taken  away.    But  the  officers  told 

them  that    their    weapons  were    merely  to   be  "vaccinated."  and   as  t 

membered  the  beneficial  work  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  during  the  great 
ey  eagerly  Submitted  their  guns  to   the  novel   vaccination 
against  evil  spells. 

ion  was  created  in  Europe  by  the  report  that  a  young  National* 
rty,  aiming  at  independence,  had  been  formed  in  Canada.    The  Lon- 
don   Outlook*  however,   Bays:     "Special  and  careful  inquiries    in    the 
informed  quarters  in  London  and   Ottawa  [ail  to  discover  the  existence  of 
any  ' Young  Nationalist  Party,' and  certainly  prove  the  absurdity  of  the 

I  of   the  message.     There  is,  we  believe,  a    Legitimist     League    in 

d,  yet  no  one  su]  iverian  dynasty  to  be  In  J  lopardy 

orner  of  Canada  there  be  a  'Young  Nationalist  Party,'  their  In- 
fluence upon  Canadian  affairs  is  less  than  that  of 

IS    " 

The  London,  Ontario,  .  \dvertiser  says  :  "The  flexibility  of  British  stand- 
ility  to  meet  Imperial  contingencies  is  seen  in  a  recently  issued 
■  papers  Relating  to  the  British  South  African  Com- 
which  has  in  It  ai  1  ting  the  'High  Court  of  Southern  Rhod- 

es the  validity  of  polygamous  marriages.  .  .  . 
(ins  demonstration  of  Britisl  .social  and 

d  ii"i tentots,  we  suppose  we  will  1 

.1  for  latitude  and    longitude  from    t  he    UormonS.      They   claim 

hey  are  natives  also,  and  that  their  anxiety  to  annex  wives  springs 
on." 
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Reduced  Prices* 

We  have  recently  purchased  several  hundred  pieces  of 

fine  suitings  ami  skirtings  .u   much  below  their  actual 

value  s  us  to  inaugurate  the  biggest  Reduced 

Sale  that  we  have  evei  announced,    Youhavenon 

an  opportunity  ot  securing  a 
fashionable  garment  at  a  re- 
duction of  one-third  from 
former  prict  s. 

\  i  i  |  v.tr.Ktive  Sum- 
mer suit, consisting  ol .» jacket 
whi<  li  OK)  be  worn  open  or 
closed,  and  a  fashionable 
g  .veil  skiu  Both  jacket  and 
skirt  are  trimmed  as  illus- 
trated, with  sti.i[  s  sel 
buttons  and  the  entire  gar- 
ment is  lined  throughout. 
We  make  this  suit  from  a 
choice  line  ot  all-wool  fabrics. 
Retailers  ask  N<  lor  a  cos- 
tume of  this  kind.  Our  price 
has  been  (13. 

Reduced  Price  for  this 
5ale,  $8.67. 

We  are  also  closing  out  a 
few  sample  garments  which 
were  made  up  tor  exhibition 
in  our  salesroom: 

Suits,   $5   to    $10  ;    have 

been  $10  to  $20. 
Skirts,   $3    to   $8 ;    have 

been  $6  to  $16. 

We  tell  you  about  hundreds 
of  other  reduced  price  gar- 
ments  in  our  Summer  Cata-  ^0.646. 

logue  and  Bargain  List,  which  will  be  sent,  free,  together 
with  a  full  line  of  samples  of  materials  to  any  lady  who 
wishes  them  Any  garment  that  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory may  be  returned  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Bargain  List; 
don't  delay— the  choicest  goods  will  be  sold  first. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  CO., 

119  and  i2i  West  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


[INENE 


»   Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
'  fashionable  linen  goods.  The  most  con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  goods  made. 

I  No  Laundry  Work. 

1  When  soiled  discard.     A  box  of  10  collars, 
l  or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mail  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
,  stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired. 

1  Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Boston,  Mass. 


DON'T    SEW   ON     BUTTONS! 

Bachelor's  Buttons  made 
with  Improved  Wa»h- 
burne  Patent  Fasteners 
slipon  in  a  jiffy.  Preae  a  little 
lever— they  hold  like  grim 
death,  but  don't  injure  the 
fabric.  Instantly  released 
when  desired.  By  mail,  10c. 
each.  Illus  catalogue,  show- 
ing collar  buttons  and  other 
useful  novelties  made  with 
these  fasteners,  fre;  on  re- 
quest. 
American  King  Co.,  Box  55,  Waterbury.  Conn. 


COLLAR  Button  Insurance  goes  with  our  one-piece  collar 
button.  Krementz  &  Co. ,  63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark  N.J. 


There  is  a  .u>'«".l  field  in  Austria  for  the  sale  of 
American  overshoes  of  rubber,  writes  the  Ameri- 
ca:) Consul-General  at  Vienna.    Russia  has  con- 

t 1  oiled  the  market  in  this  line  here  for  a  lon.y:  time, 
but  the  Russian  goods  have  lately  shown  a  falling- 
off  in  quality.  Some  400  tonsare  annually  shipped 
by  Russian  manufacturers  into  this  country. 
The  only  way  to  make  large  sales  is  to  proceed  as 
the  Russians  do,  that  is,  have  headquarters  in 
Vienna  with  a  good  stock  of  goods,  and  send  out 
traveling  agents  speaking  the  languages  ot  the 
country — at  any  rate,  German — fluently,  until  the 
superiority  of  the  American  overshoe  can  be 
demonstrated.  As  this  variety  of  foot-wear  is 
just  coming  into  use  here  generally,  there  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  working  up  undeveloped 
territory,  a.s  well  as  of  showing  that  the  American 
article  is  better  in  material,  shape,  and  finish,  and 
will  outlast,  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
overshoe  made  in  other  countries. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  duty  on  this  class  of  mer- 
chandise is  30  florins  gold  per  100  kilograms,  or 
$12. 18  per  220  pounds. 


Mr.  Mertens,  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
consular  agency  at  Grao,  Spain,  writes,  under 
date  of  March  25,  1899:  "I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
state  that  another  steam  cargo  of  428  tons  of  hard 
red  wheat  has  just  arrived  here  from  New  York, 
which  supports  my  opinion  that  American  wheat 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  reception  in  Spain,  in  spite 
of  the  disadvantages  in  the  customs  tariff  com- 
pared with  imports  from  other  countries.  A  dele- 
gation of  millers  and  flour  merchants  went  to-day 
from  Barcelona  to  Madrid  to  ask  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance  the  temporary  abolishment  of  all  import 
duties  on  foreign  wheat.  The  result  of  this  appeal 
should  be  closely  watched  through  the  daily  press 
by  our  grain  exporters,  and  they  should  have 
everything  prepared  to  be  quick  with  their  offers, 
in  case  the  Spanish  Government  grants  the  desired 
free  introduction  pro  tem.  of  foreign  grain." 


A  comparison  of  the  annual  report  of  the  col- 
lector-general of  customs  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
for  the  year  1898,  with  that  of  last  year  is  very  in- 
teresting. An  increase  is  shown  in  almost  every- 
thing imported,  and  some  of  the  gains  are  signifi- 
cant, writes  our  consul  at  Honolulu.  The  decrease 
in  the  importation  of  gunpowder  and  firearms  was 
undoubtedly  caused  by  the  islands  becoming  part 
of  the  United  States.  Less  fertilizer,  by  over  $54,- 
000,  was  imported,  tho  the  consumption  increased. 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  local 
works  manufactured  more  than  ever  before.  Light 
wines  decreased  in  value  $18,666.81,  due  to  the 
smaller  importations  of  high-priced  European 
wines.  The  consumption  of  California  wines  has 
increased  15,163  gallons  during  the  year,  the  fig- 
ures being  185,573,  as  against  170,410  last  year. 
The  total  receipts  from  customs  were  $896,975.70, 
as  against  $708,493.05,  an  increase  of  $188,482.65.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  merchants  here  have 
been  buying  goods  since  annexation,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  higher  duties.  By  comparing  the  value  of 
imports  for  the  past  seven  years,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  apparently  large  increase  over  the  impor- 
tations of  1897  is  no  greater  in  proportion  than  the 
increase  of  former  years.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
increase  has  not  been  greater.  Few  persons  who 
have  not  lived  here  can  fully  appreciate  how  much 
the  general  prosperity  of  these  islands  depends 
upon  the  sugar  market.  Excepting  the  transients, 
every  one  makes  or  loses  according  to  the  profits 
of  the  plantations.  With  annexation  came  a  feel- 
ing of  security  of  a  market,  and  when  you  add  to 
this  an  abnormally  large  crop  with  high  prices,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  new  plantations  should  be 
promoted.  These  plantations  are  capitalized  for 
amounts  varying  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,500,000,  every 
cent  of  which  will  be  expended  before  anything  is 
received  from  the  sale  of  sugar.  A  great  part  of 
this  money  goes  toward  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  supplies.  Of  this  money,  I  should  say  that  75 
per  cent,  is  spent  in  the  United  States.  In  round 
numbers,  probably  $25,000,000  is  invested  in  sugar, 
practically  all  of  which  is  owned  here.    The  stock 
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issues  an  attractive 
form  of  Life  Insurance,  ^ 
known  as  the  participating 

"LIMITED  PAYMENT  LIFE" 

policy  on  which  the  num- 
ber of  Annual  Premiums  to 
be  paid  are  limited  (as  Five, 
Ten,  Fifteen,  or  Twenty) 
while  the  Insurance  contin- 
ues for  life* 

This  policy  is  profit  -sharing, 
the  cost  is  moderate,  and  all  the 
fights  of  the  policy-holder  tin- 
der it  are  absolutely  protected 
both  during  life  and  after  death. 

Write  to  us,  stating 
your      age     nearest  ' 
birthday,     and      we 
will    send   specimen 
policy    and    full 
formation   free. 


AMOUNTS 
9500  to 
950,000. 


the  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Vres't. 
Home  Office :  NEWARK,  A.  J. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS. 

Investments  that  pay  GOOD 
PROFITS  and  leave  your  mind  at 
rest  because  of  the  security  back  of 
them,  are  the  only  investments  to 
make.  We  have  such  and  would 
like  to  offer  them  to  you. 

This  card  is  here  to  interest  you ; 
not  to  furnish  particulars :  we  have 
books  for  this  purpose  and  will  send 
you  one  free.     Let  us  send  it. 

Experience,  integrity  and  careful 
examination  of  everything  we  touch 
has  given  us  our  place  as  one  of  the 
foremost  and  most  reliable  invest- 
ment houses  in  America. 

CAMPBELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

(Capital  $300,000) 
106  LA  SALLE  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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of  these  plantations  is  held  by  all  classes.     Every 
cent   not    needed    in    bus:: 

.  t  August  will  be 
able  to  realize  by  At:.  o  per  cent,  profit 

on   their  investment.  teem   likely,   as  a 

prominent  merchant  B  er  day,  that 

rters  would  tie  their  money  up  in  merchan- 
I  ley  did  not  need,  with  a  pa  luce  of 

making  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  by 
our  tariff,  when  they  can  make  more  by  invi 
it  in  -It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 

that  in  this  climate  t  at   deteriora 

;ind  merchants  do  not  dare  can  y  I  stock. 

The  lar^e  incre.  S  was 

pari         n  was 

the  United  i  the  army  and 

during  the  late  war.     Of  the  imports,  $1,282, - 

075.72  w.is  ■  ex- 

ts  tor  the  year  amonnte  tal  sum  of 

I '7.346.744-79.  as  against  |i6,oai, 7.75,19  for  1897,  an 

increase  of  $1,324,969.60.     The   ports   of   Honolulu 

Mahukona  fell  far  behind  1897  exports  ;  while 

Hiloand  Kahului  forced  ahead. 


I'nder   date   of   March    30,  1899,    Consul-(ieneral 
Barlow  writes  from   M  :  "The  company 

owning  the  street  railways  in  this  city  is  about  to 
Ititnte  electric  power  for  the  animal  traction 
heretofore  employed.  There  are  about  300  miles 
of  track  in  the  district,  which  includes  the  city. 
One  short  line  of  1%  miles  is  called  the  'B 
(or  Baths)  line.  The  rest  belongs  to  the  Compania 
de  Ferrocarriles  del  Distrito  Federal.  Until  re- 
cently, mules  have  constituted  the  traction  power. 
They  are  small,  hardy,  well  -  fed  animals,  and 
travel  rapidly.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  their 
usual  gait  is  a  gallop.  For  communication  with 
suburban  towns,  the  company  has  some  large 
•  n-wheel  cars.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of 
o  City,  these  cars  are  coupled  into  trains  of 
five  or  more  cars,  and  are  thence  drawn  at  good 
speed  by  American  dummy  engines.  Most  of  the 
cars  of  the  company  are  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  thoat  the  city  workshops  of  the  company 
they  make  all  repairs  and  have  built  some  cars. 
The  management  is  American.  The  conductors 
and  drivers  are  Mexicans.  The  franchisesgranted 
are  about  the  same  as  in  other  cities.  The  capital- 
ization is  $10,000,000.  The  street-car  fares  vary- 
according  to  distance.  In  the  city  proper,  they 
are  5  and  6  cents.  Some  of  the  suburban  fares  are 
as  high  as  30  cents.  The  electric  power  will  be 
obtained  from  coal.  There  will  be  no  connection 
with  the  electric-light  plants  now  in  operation." 


and  writ  to  stay 
when  writ  with 
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BEYMER  BAUMAN 

urjfh. 
DAVIS  CHAMBERS 

1'ituburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

1'ituburgh. 
ANCHOR         I 

;  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN    J 


ATLANTIC  \ 
BRADLEY  I 
BROOKLYN  f 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN  ) 
BHIPMAN  J 
COLLIER  \ 
MISSOURI  I 
BED  SEAL  1 
SOUTHERN    J 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 
Philmdalphi*. 

MORLEY 

Ci.-\'  : 
BALEM 

Salem,  Moss. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


DWELLING  house  in  the  city  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  built  one  hundred 
iff,,,*!]  Vears  a.U'°.  nas  always  lum  painted 
with  Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  — 
nothing  el 

There  is  not  a  crack,  blister,  blemish  or 
imperfection  of  any  kind  in  the  paint. 
.\Iakers  of  mixtures,  beat  this  record  if  you 
can ! 

Be  sure  the  brand  is  right.  Tho<<  in 
margin  are  genuine,  and  made  by  "  old 
Dutch  process." 

C|~)C  r*  By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Timing  Colors, 
i  TC  ti  1^  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also, 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lr ad  Co.,  too   11riUiam  St.,  New  York. 


The  following,  dated  Cape  Town,  March  13, 
1899,  has  been  received  from  Consul  -  General 
Stowe  : 

"The  Pittsburg  Iron  Company  has  received  an  or- 
der for  the  supply  of  iron  piping  for  Johannesburg. 
South  African  Republic,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
will  amount  to  $1,000,000  ;  but,  as  it  was  secured 
through  a  London  house,  the  iron  will  not  appear 
in  the  imports  to  South  Africa  from  the  United 
States.  This  is  only  one  of  the  items  for  which 
South  Africa  does  not  get  credit  as  an  importer 
from  America.  The  South  African  Republic  has 
appointed  consuls-general  to  Washington,  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  and  other  capitals.  Vice-consuls  will 
be  placed  in  Rotterdam,  Flushing,  Antwerp,  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  and  Genoa.  The  Argentine 
Republic  and  Austria-Hungary  have  placed  diplo- 
matic consuls-general  at  Cape  Town.  The  recent 
drought  in  South  Africa  is  over,  soaking  rains 
having  fallen  and  the  rivers  being  now  overflow- 
ing. For  the  month  of  February,  1890,  the  imports 
into  Cape  Colony  were  $645,589.89,  as  against  $605,- 
523.99  in  the  same  period  for  1898. 

"The  exports  for  February,  1899,  were:  Merchan- 
dise, $170,893.01  ;  diamonds,  $169,159.54;  Kold  (raw), 
$732,290.80  ;  total,  $1,072,342.35.  In  1898,  the  total 
\\  as  .^729,897. 19. 

"floods  were  entered  at  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony, 
during  February,  for  removal  to  the  South  Afri- 
can Republic  and  other  states  outside  the  customs 
union,  to  the  value  of  $157,634.67,88  against  $124,- 
533.74  for  February,  1898.  There  were  recently 
landed  at  this  port  from  the  United  States  58  cows, 
j)  fine  horses,  53  mules,  and  50  Merino  rams. 
Fori  v-f..ur  mules  are  on  the  way  for  Cecil  Rhodes's 
id,  and  54  for  general  sale." 


anadian  Government  has  decided  to  con- 
struct a  telegraph  line  to  connect  the  Yukon  ter- 
ritory with  Bniish  Columbia.  A  party  of  engi- 
neers has  left  to  commence  work  without  delay. 
The  plan  of  the  Minister  of  Public  \v,.iks  is  to 

construct     the    line  ,  ;1    Lake 

Bennett  and  Dawson  (':■  At  the  same 

time,  surveyors  will  examine  the  country  north- 
ward from  Quesne  1  1  mbia,  winch  is 
the  terminus  of  the  .,,,..,,  svst,.,lp 
(old  Cariboo  line),  in  <■                     nect  with  the 

led  that 
■■■    Dawson    is 

to, 1  v;i!i; 

allowed  to  go 
i  nmenl  hat 


[anuary 
"In  my  ■■pinion,  tht  United 


RHEUMATISM 
QUICKLY  CURED. 


In  an  article  contributed  to  the  London  Lancet, 
a  Philadelphia  physician  says:  "Tartarlithlne 
has  given  me  results  beyond  all  comparison  supe- 
rior to  any  preparation  which  I  have  tried.  The 
promptness  cf  its  action  is  in  many  cases  aston- 
ishing, a  subsidence  of  distressing  symptoms 
quickly  fallowing  the  administration  cf  three  doses 
of  five  grains  each,  taken  four  hours  apart  in  a  half 
pint  of  water  on  a  reasonably  empty  stomach.  The 
use  of  the  preparation  in  the  quantities  named  has 
sufficed  in  all  cases  so  far  treated,  about  twenty  in 
number,  to  practically  cure  the  disorder,  tempora- 
rily at  least 

Regular  package  $1.00. 
Of   all    druggists    or    post-free  by  mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS. 

95  Fulton  Street,  .  New  York. 

Sole  Acents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Needed  in  even  office,  school, 
home,    Saves  ii-  cost  in  lead. 


Mechanical  perfection.   No  toy.   Circular 

Ma, olybj  A.H.Dick   COMPANY, 

161.1*4  Lake  Street,  <  ni<  ai.o. 

I  r    Nil -.in  Ktrrrt,  M«    ^  OKK. 


Individual  Communion 

Outfits. 


S.M.I     1 

BAMTAKY  ii»IMi  SION   «'l   I  KIT  CO 

ik<i  tt.  y. 
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are  sending  travelers  all  over  this  empire  to  learn 
what  are  the  productions  ami  needs  of  the  various 
provinces,  and  how  best  to  secure  their  share  of 
trade.  I  think  the  establishment  in  four  or  five  of 
the  leadin.tr  commerei.il  cities  of  China  of  exposi- 
tions in  charge  of  experienced  business  men  who 
know  the  ways  and  language  of  the  country  is  the 
best  plan  yet  offered.  Thirty  years  ago,  there 
were  a  large  number  of  such  men,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  business  in  China,  but 
to-day  there  are  few.  The  English,  Russians,  Ger- 
mans, Japanese,  and  French  conduct  their  trade 
here  to  a  great  extent  through  men  who  possess 
the  above  requirements.  There  are  now  a  large 
number  01  Americans  visiting  China  representing 
various  trade  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
These  representatives  visit  the  ministers  and 
consuls  and  request  them  to  get  dates  for  inter- 
views with  the  Tsung-li-Yamen  at  Peking,  the  vice- 
roys, and  other  high  officials  in  the  various  prov- 
inces of  the  empire.  Their  plans  are  similar,  they 
are  all  from  the  the  United  States,  and  they  re- 
quest the  Tsung-li-Yamen  to  instruct  the  viceroys 
to  gather  specimens,  to  be  sent  to  the  association 
they  represent.  Of  course,  each  commission  in- 
forms the  officials  that  his  league  is  composed  of 
the  most  prominent  and  wealthy  commercial  men 
of  his  country.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Chi- 
nese officials,  by  having  so  many  associations 
brought  to  their  notice,  are  confused.     They  have 


To  Sufferers 
From  Rheumatism 
And  Sleeplessness 

We  want  to  send  you  on  free 
trial  the  wonderful  new  insula- 
tion treatment  for  these  and 
nervous  ailments.  More  than 
3,000  sold  since  January — paid 
for  only  after  Trial.  No  drugs. 
No  possibility  of  harm.  Users 
have  found  them  beneficial  for 
scores  of  ailments.        ::     ::     :: 


FREE  TRIAL  On  receipt  of  17c.  for  postage, 
we  will  send  a  set  of  Slayton's  Electric  Switch 
Glass  Bed  Casters.  Try  them  on  the  invalid's 
bed  one  week.  If  they  bring  no  benefit  return 
them  by  mail.  Otherwise  send  us  the  regular 
price,  $2.00. 

In  writing  be  sure  to  slate  whether  for  brass, 
iron,  or  wooden  bed. 

Slayfon  Electric  Caster  Go. 

TECUMSEH,  MICH. 
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THE  GODHOOD 

flC     MAM       ByNicolal 
Ul       IflMR  Mikalowitch. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  says  :  "  The  work  is  one 
of  remarkable  fearlessness  and  power,  exciting 
one's  admiration  for  its  boldness  and  strength. 
Criticism  of  the  church  and  society,  and  the 
methods  of  both  is  relentless,  merciless,  and 
3  crowded  into  an  epitome  the  like  of  which  for  pic- 
3  turesque  force  is  not  now  recalled  in  literature." 
5g  If  your  newsdealer  does  not  have  it  order 
3m    direct  of 

I  NICHOLAS  MICHELS, 

.»     1022  Chamber  of  Commerce,      Chicago,  III.    \- 

~2~  Price,  25c.     Cloth,  50c.  *c 


not  the  time  or  inclination  to  assist  all,  and,  while 
they  will  promise  to  do  many  things  to  help  the 
enterprise,  they  give  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
matter.  If  all  these  associations  in  tin-  United 
States  that  are  working  t>>  the  same  end  and  wish 
tiplish  the  same  purpose  would  unite  into 
anization,  they  could  and  would  accom- 
plish wonderful  results.  Business  is  nut  done  in 
•.he  same  manner  in  China  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. During  these  years,  the  Chinese  have  become 
educated  in  the  manner  of  conducting  commercial 
enterprises,  and  to  a  great  degree  have  wrested 
the  trade  from  the  foreigners  and  carry  it  on 
themselves.'' 

In  reply  to  an  Illinois  correspondent  (to  whom 
the  letter  has  been  forwarded),  Consul-General 
Harrison  writes  from  Cairo,  under  date  of  March 
4,  1899:  "Egypt  being  a  Mussulman  country,  the 
breeding  of  pigs  is  not  an  extensive  industry. 
Pigs  are  raised  chiefly  by  the  Copts  (Christians) 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  are  bought  by  Greek  and 
German  butchers  for  sale  in  the  large  towns  where 
Europeans  reside.  Besides  the  native  variety,  a 
breed  is  imported  from  Malta.  The  native  pig 
fattens  with  difficulty  and  rarely  weighs  over  250 
pounds  dead  weight.  Butchers  pay  i2>4  cents  per 
oko  (--V  pounds)  live  weight  for  young  pigs.  The 
animals  are  fed  on  maize,  beans,  clover,  and 
kitchen  waste." 


^i^v^ia^ia^v^v^i,^^^^^^.* 


PERSONALS. 


Charles  D.  Poston,  upon  whom  the  Territory 
of  Arizona  has  just  conferred  a  pension  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month,  is  the  "  father  of  Arizona." 
For  more  than  a  score  of  years  Poston  was  a 
power  in  the  Southwest.  To-day,  broken  and 
feeble  in  mind  and  body,  he  stumps  around 
Phcenix  alone  and  neglected,  almost  destitute  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year. 


Mrs.  Theodore  Sutro,  of  New  York,  is  hence- 
forth entitled  to  write  "Mus.  Doc."  after  her 
name.  She  is  one  of  only  two  women  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  with  the  same  distinction. 
The  other  is  the  Princess  of  Wales.  A  fortnight 
ago  she  received  this  rare  distinction  from  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Ernst  Eberhard,  president  of  the 
Grand  Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  

THE  youngest  of  American  college  presidents  is 
John  Henry  MacCracken,  the  son  of  the  chancellor 
of  New  York  University,  who  has  for  the  last 
three  years  been  assistant  professor  of  philosophy 
in  that  university,  and  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  Westminster  College,  Fulton,  Mo.  Presi- 
dent MacCracken  is  twenty-four  years  old,  and 
was  graduated  at  New  York  University  in  1894  at 
the  head  of  his  class. 


Lieutenant  Hobson  is  being  made  a  veritable 
social  lion  by  the  British  and  American  residents 
of  the  gay  capital  of  Hongkong,  according  to  The 
Oriental  Press.  Numerous  functions,  notably  a 
theatrical  entertainment  illustrative  of  his  heroic 
action  in  connection  with  the  bottling  of  Cervera's 
fleet  by  sinking  the  Merrimac  in  Santiago  chan- 
nel, have  been  given  in  honor  of  the  gallant  young 
American. 


MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 


Autobiographic.  —  Fuddy:  "Many  wonderful 
things  happen  in  one's  life." 

DUDDY  :  "Especially  in  autobiographies."—  Ex- 
change.   

Those  Dinners. — "Don't  you  get  tired  of  being 
invited  out  to  dinner  so  much,  old  man  ?  " 

"Tired  and  hungry!  I  haven't  had  a  square 
meal  in  a  month  !  " — Detroit  Journal. 


Comment  of  a  Friend.— "Bobbler's  wedding 
was  the  culmination  of  a  romance.  He  met  his 
wife  on  a  train."  "He  did?  Why  doesn't  he  sue 
the  company  ?" — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Protose  is  the  latest  addition  to  food  Vj 

1  science.    A  vegetable  meat  containing  i 

71  25  per  cent  more  food  value  and  10  per  R 

2  cent   more  fat-making  properties  than  k 
>>  beef  or  mutton,  with  a  taste  that  can  A* 
M  hardly  be  distinguished  from  meat.  The  1/ 

72  result  of  exhaustive  experiment  shy  food  V 
**  experts.  A  palate-pleasing,  nutritious  A» 
M  delicacy.  V 
J2  For  six  cents  (to  pay  postage,  and  name  V 
**  of  dealer  who  does  not  sell  Sanitas  Nut  f» 
M  Foods)  we  will  send  free  a  sample  can  V 
72  and  booklet  telling  how  to  prepare  00  V 
A  delicious  dainties  from  Sanitas  Nut  ** 
M  Foods,  the  original  nut  foods  prepared  V 
72  in  a  scientific  and  digestible  form.  \ 

J  SANITAS  NUT  FOOD  CO.,  y 

*2  71  Washington  Street,   BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  \ 


FranMinillsFlQur 

AFINEFLDURQFTHE  ENTIRE  WHEAT 

'contains  all  the  gluten  and  mineral  properties  1 
of  the  wheat  berry.    It  makes  bone  and  muscle. 
If  your  children  are  inclined  to  have  decayed 
teeth,  be  especially  sure  to  use  this  flour. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  have  it,  send  us  his 
name  and  your  order — we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.     Booklet  Free  for  the  asking. 
The  Genuine  bears  our  Label  and  is  made  only  by 

FRANKLIN  MILLS  CO., 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


KAREZZA 


ETHICS 

OF 

MARRIAGE. 

A  bold,  brave  book  teaching  ideal  marriage,  rights  of  the 
unborn  child,  a  designed  and  controlled  maternity 

Union  Signal  1  Thousands  of  women  have  blessed  Dr 
Stoekham  for  Tokology,  thousands  of  men  and  woim  n 
will  bless  her  for  Karezza. 

Arena  :  Karezza  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Sample  pages  free.  Agents  Wanted.    Prepaid  81.00. 
ALICE  B.  ST0CKHAM  &  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


"  Fast  bind,  fast  find." 

Snap    a    Klip 

On  your  papers,  and  I,o  1    a  well-bound 
volume. 

Sample   dozen,   75c.      Covers   to   order.      Price  list  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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A     rongh      '<>»•. -"It   was  a   great    mil 

"  Why,  did  it  kill 
herf  "Kill  her  J  Wr  can  t  keep  a  yard  n{  barbed- 
wire  fence  around  the  place." 


11,.  —iii.ii  t  Baby.  Prbddie:  "Ma,  what  is  the 
baby  - 

Ma     "The  baby  hasn't  any  name." 

FREDDIE  ■  ••  rben  how  did  h«  know  he  belonged 
here  .'" 

Th«  I  oar  Winds.— TEACHER  :  "Tommy,  what 
are  the  four  winds?" 

TOMMY:  "There  is  the  Senate,  the  House,  the 
prize  fighters,  an'  I  don't  know  the  Other  one." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 


Wouldn't  'iak<>  Water.— First  Politician: 
"They  seem  to  have  your  man  between  the  devil 
and  the  deep 

Second  Politician:  "Well,  I'll  bet  my  last  dol- 
lar they  don't   make  him    take  water  !  "-  InJiana- 

polis  Journal. 

The    Retort    Discourteous.— CLERGYMAN  (as 

he  gets  out  of  barber's  chair):  "That's  an  awful 
dull  razor  you  shaved  me  with." 

BARBER  (one  of  the  clergyman's  parishioners): 
"I  hope  it  isn't  quite  as  dull  as  your  sermon  was 
yesterday."—  Boston  Courier. 


A    Deed    of  Heroism.— She  :     "I   suppose, 

Colonel,  that  you,  too,  have  had  narrow  escapes?" 
HE:  "Yes,  once  after  I  had  taken  part  in  what 
folks  were  good  enough  to  call  a  heroic  piece  of 
business,  I  almost  wrote  a  magazine  article  about 
it  before  friends  of  mine  found  out  what  I  was 
doing  and  got  me  to  stop."— Chicago  News. 


Brfreshlng     Frankness.    Teacher:    "Now, 
Thomas,  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right- 


LieMg 
(^PANYS 

For  appetizing,  health- 
ful cooking.  Delicious  Soup3 
and  Sauces.    Send  postal  to 
Llebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  2718,  New  York, 
for  free  Cook  Book. 

EXTR£#T 
OF  B'fEF 


What  has  worn  well  and  lasted  long1  must  bo 
food.  This  Is  Nature's  law  and  applies  to  all 
things.  As  against  the  claims  of  transient  com- 
petitors and  Imitators  the 

Liebig  COMPANY'S 
Extract  of  Beef 

places  the  stubborn  fact  that  it  has  been  before 
the  public  lor  over  thirty  years  and  Is  to-day 
preferred  before  ail  other  articles  of  Its  kind. 
It  Is  simply  unapproachable  for  qi: 


A5TIGMATI5M  or  money  refunded 


■ 

thertWO   Sides.     D  myself  plain 

y  !  " 
Thom  much  ed- 

■- 

A  Difference  in   Hands      Mrs.  Yungkupplb: 

"Ymi  used  to  think  it  a  great  privilege  once  just 
to  hold  my  hand." 

Mk.    Yi  NGKUPPLE:    "And  don't  I  think  just  as 
much  of  y i'U  as  ever  ?" 

Mrs.  Yungkupplb:  "If  on  wouldn't  be 

away  every  ni^ht  holding  Other  hands  at  the  poker 
table."  —  Bostt  n  Trail  script. 


Comforting  Assuranoe.    Mother:   "I'd  just 

like  to  know  who  this  young  man  is  you  have 
engaged  yourself  to." 

DAUGHTER:  "Oh,  he  comes  of  a  splendid  fam- 
ily." 

"Does  his  family  object  to  the  match?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  I  guess  he's  all  right."—  New  York  Weekly. 


Effective FUDUV  :  "Remarkable  cure,  that  of 

Mrs.  Blank's." 
Duddy  :  "Haven't  heard  about  it.     What  was 

it?" 

FuddY  :  "She  has  recovered  her  voice.  You 
know,  she  hasn't  been  able  to  speak  for  three 
years.  They  induced  her  to  join  in  a  game  of 
whist,  and  she  was  talking  before  she  knew  It."— 
Boston  Transcript. 


When     111     and     Helpless.— FIRST    FRIEND: 

"Feeling  run  down,  eh?  Now  take  my  advice- 
tie  a  boiled  onion  between  your  eyes  ;  it's  the 
only  tiling  that  will  cure  you." 

Second  Friend:  "My  boy,  what  you  want  to 
do  is  to  put  a  cold  poker  down  your  back  under 
your  shirt,  and  paint  your  arm  with  lampblack. 
It's  the  only  remedy  that's  any  good." 

Third  Friend  :  "Oh,  I  know  what's  wrong,  my 
boy  1  My  mother  said  sunflowers  tied  around  the 
waist  and  a  lump  of  butter  on  the  head  were  the 
best  things  in  the  world  for  it." 

Fourth  Friend:  "In  all  my  experience  I  never 
knew  orange  peel  wrapped  around  the  knee  to 
fail  to  cure." 

WIFE  :  "Yes,  John,  dear,  all  these  things  maybe 
good,  but  there  is  nothing  like  this  tonic  my 
grandmother  used  to  make  of  vinegar,  sulfur, 
benzin,  sugar,  z:ne  rust,  and  cobwebs.  Now, 
take  some,  darling."— Pearson's  Weekly. 


A  Telephone  Experience.  "Hello,  Central  !  " 
"What  number,  please?"  "One  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four."  "I  don't  catch  that." 
"One  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-four." 
"Try  it  once  more,  please ."  "Twelve  hundred 
and  sixty-four."  "Seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  ?  " 
"  N'o;  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four— one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four."  "I  can't  give  you 
two  numbers  at  once,  Wl  i  do  you  want  first  ?" 
"I  was  giving  you  the  same  number  two  different 
ways"  "A  little  louder,  please.  I  can't  quite 
make  you  out."  "I  said  I  was  giving  you  the 
same  number  two  different  ways."  "Oh,  yes. 
Well,  what  number  do  you  want?"  "Twelve 
hundred  and  sixty-four."  "Suppose  you  give  me 
each  figure  separately,  like  one,  two,  tl. 
instance."  "All  right.  One,  two,  three,  four,  live, 
six,    seven,  eight)    nine,    ten,  eleven,    twelve.     Got 

that?"    "Yes."    "One.  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 

(lot  that?"     "Yes."     "One,  two,  three,  four.     Gol 
that?"     "Yes.       You    want    twelve,    six,    four,    do 

yon?"    "Yes,  twelve  hundred  sixty-four.    Do  yon 
understand  now  ? "  "Yes,  I  understand.    Twelve- 

sixty-four  is  busy  now.     Ring  off,   please."     Har- 
per's B  ■ 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather ! 

WATERPROOF.      GREASE  PROOF         STAIN  PROOF. 

Looks    exactly    like 

leather  and  costs 

hall  as  much. 

T'nl ike  the  common 
i  mii.uions  of  leather, 
Pantasote  doea  not 
rot,  peel  or  track, 
contains  no  rubber, 
cellulose 

or  other 
danger- 
ously in- 

tlain- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
DOl  af- 
fected In 

beat, 

cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col-  j 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured, 

Enough  to  cover  a  dining  chair,  seat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for  25  cents  in  .stamps. 

^>fimn1f*  Prff*  t    *****  **chu,  enough  to 
^cilll/JlC  rrCC  S     makt  a   Sowine  Com- 

ponton  sent  for  2it .  stamp  villi  your  upholsterer's 
1111  me. 

«  Button)  There  are  worthless  and  dangeroUl  imita- 
tions, Genuine  good*  luoo  "Fantaaote"  .-tamped  on 
the  edge. 

THE  PANTA50TE  COMPANY, 


•J!t  ItroudniM 


llepl.  P. 


N.  »    \  ork  CltJ 


,„„„„„„„„„„, 

A  Delicious 
Meal 


A  few  teaspoonfuls  of 
GRANOLA,  the  ready-to- 
serve  food,  with  the  addition 
of  milk  or  cream,  make  a 
delicious  and  nutritious  meal. 

One  pound  equals  in 
food  value  three  pounds  of 
the  best  beef. 

Sold  by  leading  grot  :i  ra. 


Made  by  the  Battle  Cn  1  k, 
Mich.,  Sanitarium  Health  Food 
Co.     Sample  free  it'  you  mention 

I    !  1  1    K  \K\     I  >  1 1  .  I    i  I  , 

Improved  Breathing  Tube 

Unequalled  for  prevention  1  throat  and  lung 

■iiso^      _^.     ^^br-    -?.  .  forBtrength- 
ciiiuir    \  "i''>-.  asliSll£  !^SshH  II  i  s  ' '  ' 

t,^rf\  :->^m^Otmmmgggg§mmJa  in,,  lu.li  mr 

ih.  bi  -t  work  vefi 

[tubed  on  tio>  great  value  of  lung  gymnastics, bj  Dr. 

PllUhen.     Si  ml  2  .'.nt  st 

V.  UYGIENK    -1  ri-i.v  CO.,   BOSTON,    M  UM 


Tut  insTiMABit  I     I**H  I"*  lb*  WaterY^u  D" Ik 


Bussing  or  Sum 

AVOID  SPfCTACllSHYlCLAiSlS. 

flCADACMC  A  SUACICAL  OPERATW*. 

ILLUSTRATIO  PAMPMLtT 

on  tmk  irt.MAiLio  rntt. 


THE  IDEAL  C0MPANY.Z39  BROADWAY. 

NCW.MIOSK. 


Distilled  Water  -100^  Pure  from  the  Sanitary  Still. 

Tl  HTMOlfl  I  fall  particulars  by  return  mail. 

Only  Still  recognized  by  the  U«  S.  Government.     Six  Styles,  $10  up. 


TH3  CUPRIGRAPH  CO.,  n3    No.  Green  St.,  Chli 

j  I. in  HAKY  IMoekt  lire  asked  t'.  mention  the  publication  when  Writing  to  n.lvertlsers. 
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Current  Events. 


Monu\i\ ,  May  /_,-. 

—Admiral  Kautz's  report  on  the  killing  of 
American  sailors  in  Samoa  is  made  public. 

—The  United  States  Supremo  Court  de< 
first  naval   prime-money  cases  of  1 1» «•  war  with 
Spain,  holding  that  the  French  steamer,   Olinde 
Rodriguez,  must  be  returned  to  her  owners. 

—General  Gomel  withdraws  his  support  from 
the  work  of  distributing  pay  to  the  Cuban  soldiers, 
and  General  Brooke  takes  charge. 

—  The  Filipino  attack  upon  gunboats  near 
Calumpit  is  repulsed. 


For  a  Nerve  Tonic 

Use  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 
Dr.  H.  M.   Harlow,  Augusta,  Me.,  says:    "One  of 
the  best  remedies  in  .ill  cases  in  which  the  system  requires 
an  acid  and  a  nerve  tunic." 


8000  BICYCLES 

Overstock  :  Mnstbe  closed  out. 
'9S  nOOKLS  39  to  916. 
Shopworn  and  second 
baud  wheels,  good  as 
new,  S3  to  310.  NEW 
'99  MODELS  9  1  1  to  930. 
Great  factory  clearing  sale. 
We  ship  to  anyone  on  ape 
Pproval  and  trial  without  » 
cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 

by  helping  us  advertise  our  superb  line  of  99  models,  we  giva 
one  Rider  Agent  in  eacli  town  FREE  USE  of  sample  wheel  to 
introduce  them.  Vf 'rite  at  once  for  our  special  offer, 
J.  ML,  -MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


JlfEJSOLL    CYCLOMETER.    25c 


Most  Durable,  Practical  aud  Cheapest; 
10,000  Milrs  ami  Kepeat;  constantly 
Moving  Hand  shows  Every  Foot  of  Pro- 
gress— not  every  Ouarter-Mile;  attaches 
to  Fork  or  Hub.  Easily  Read  from 
Saddle.  Postpaid  25c.  Large  Mail 
Order  Catalogue  of  Bicycles 
and  Other  GoocUi  FREE.  ROBT. 
H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  Dept. 
17    67  Cortlatdt  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


MANY     FORTUNES    ARE    BEING    MADE 
BY    AMERICAN    INVESTORS   in 

IRubber  [plantations 

Local  residence    s  not  necessary. 
For  particulars  apply  to.... 

Emmens,  Strong  &  Co. 

1  Broadway,  New  York  City 

HOLIDAYS     IN     ENGLAND 

A  63-page  book  (illustrated)  describing  Cathedral  Route, 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  Dickens,  and  Tennyson  districts,  will  be 
mailed  for  three-cent  stamps.  Circular  describing  Harwich 
Hook  of  Holland  Royal  Mail  Route,  only  twin-screw 
steamship  line  from  England  to  Continental  Europe,  free. 
Great  Eastern  R"y  of  England,    362  Broadway,  New  York 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  St..  New  York,  sell  all  makes  Milder  half  price.  Don't 
buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice  and  prices. 
Exchanges.    Immense  stock  for  selection.    Shipped  for  trial. 

Guaranteed  rii>t-class.   Dealers  supplied.  52-page  illus.  eat.  free 


WANTED 


Two  educated  men  in  every  county  to 
represent  us  on  "  The  Interna- 
tional Year  Book,  '  a  necessity  to 

«=^ — _~  every    teacher    or   Cyclopaedia    user. 

1,000  sold  before  publication.    Address.  DODD,  MEAD 

&CO.,  New  York  City. 


THE  WESTERH, 


A   COLLEGE  AND  SEMI- 
__j     NARY    FOR    WOMEN. 
Course  of  study  furnished  on  application. 

Miss  Leila  S.  McKee,  Ph.D.,  President, 

Oxford,  Ohio. 


POULTRY  ?APE1*»  ulnst'd,  »  pages. 
■***"»  •  II  I  2o  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers, 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.   Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


The     British     House   of     Lords    discusses     the 

I'm  i i'h-  cable. 
Tuesday,  May 

An  alleged  plot  against  the  South  African 
Republic  results  in  the  arrest  of  eight  former 
Bi  it  ish  officers. 

Genera]  Lawton  moves  on  tim  Filipino  cap- 
ital, San  Isidro. 
Wednesday,  May  17. 

—  President  McKlnley  cables  to  Manila  his 
congratulations  to  General  Lawson  and  his  com- 
mand for  their  capture  of  the  Filipino  capital . 

—The  gunboat   Wilmington  has  ascended  the 

Amazon  River  to  iquitos,  Peru,  2,100  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  and  within  400  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Queen  Victoria  lays   the  cornerstone  of  the 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London. 
Thursday,  May  iS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  F.  Sample,  of  New  York, 
is  chosen  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  Minneapolis. 

— Aguinaldo   is  reported  to  be  seeking  peace. 

—  Ex-United  States  Senator  Peflfer,  of  Kansas, 
a  pioneer  Populist,  announces  his  "return  to  the 
Republican  Party." 

—The  International  Peace  Congress  begins  its 
session  at  The  Hague. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  French  Senate  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  letter-carriers,  a  general  strike 
of  postmen  occurs  in  Paris. 

—President  Krueger's  reform  proposals   are 
submitted  to  the  Vdlksraad. 
Friday,  May  iq. 

— General  Luna  arrests  Aguinaldo's  peace  en- 
voys to  prevent  their  reaching  the  American 
lines. 

—The  British  Government  enters  a  protest 
against  the  despatch  of  additional  American 
troops  to  the  Alaskan  territory  in  dispute  over 
the  boundary. 

—A  Russian  imperial    ukase  is  issued  directing 
that  the  Finnish   Diet  hereafter  shall  meet  only 
once  in  four  years. 
Saturday,  May  20. 

— The  Secretary  of  War  approves  General 
Brooke's  plan  for  disposing  of  the  arms  of  the 
Cuban  soldier.*,  and  orders  that  payment  of 
$3,000,000  be  begun  at  once. 

— The  Rev.  Dr.  McGiffert  addresses  a  letter  to 
the  General  Assembly  at  Minneapolis,  refusing  to 
withdraw  from  the  Presbyterian  church. 

— The  Filipino  peace  envoys  reacli  Manila 
and  ask  General  Otis  for  an  armistice  ;  he  refuses, 
but  orders  all  aggressive  movements  "suspended 
until  further  orders." 

—  M.  De  Staal,  the  president  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, makes  an  address  on  arbitration  at  the 
second  sitting  of  that  body. 

— King  Humbert  opens  the  International  Elec- 
tric and  Silk  Exposition  at  Como,  Italy. 
Sunday,  May  21. 

—  President  McKinley  announces  important 
changes  in  the  tariff  laws  of  Cuba,  Puerto  ltico, 
and  the  Philippines. 

—The  Spanish  cruiser  Reina  Mercedes,  one  of 
Cervera's  fleet  sunk  in  Santiago  harbor,  and  raised 
by  a  wrecking  company,  arrives  in  Hampton 
Roads. 

—The  American  liner  Paris,  from  Cherbourg 
for  New  York,  goes  aground  on  "the  Man- 
acles," the  British  Channel  reef  upon  which  the 
steamer  Mohegan  was  wrecked. 

— It  is  reported  that  Dawson  City,  Alaska,  has 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 


When  in   Montreal  k^;    lt 

the  (IIKEX'S  HOTKL.    The  only  fire-proof  hotel  in 
he  city.    C  &  X.  Vailee,  Proprietors. 


Beacon  [ijlsjf  History. 


Fascinating 
as  a  Novel 

Easy  to 
Remember 

True  and 
Impartial 


"  On  account  of  its  attractiveness  of  style  it  is  read  as 
eagerly  as  a  work  of  fiction,  and  at  the  same  time  is  abso- 
lutely authentic  as  to  historical  data." — Rev.  F.  W.  Gun- 
SAULUS,  D.D. 

"  I  have  read  '  The  Beacon  Lights  of  History '  with  in- 
tense interest."— N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D. 

"  I  would  have  Lord's  '  Beacon  Lights  '  if  I  had  to  do 
without  my  dinner." — Bishop  John  P.  Newman. 

Subjects  of  the  other  volumes,  specimen  pages, 
and  critical  opinions  furnished  on  application. 

Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert,  47  E.  10th  St.,  New  York 


Factory&Main  Offices,  Hagerstown,rM 

BRANCH     HOUSES: 

71  Reade  Street  ....  New  York 
170  Congress  Street  ....  Boston 
86  Wabash  Avenue  ....  Chicago 
14  W.  German  Street     .     .      Baltimore 


Steel  &ilina$ 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  AND  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 


Send  for  catalogue,  and  give  diagram 
and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Equitable  Building. 


Pick  on  Memory  I  hDJ/iU  C/?J4}C 

New  edition  on   Memory  and  its  doctors,  Loisette,  etc.      L  MM  M  M  T\  M  MW  SUf  mJ  JVM  B      Itf 


25  cents.     Sent  by 
Address  E.  Pick,  11S  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


AND    PREMIUMS.-FACTORY   TO    FAMILY 
Send  for  a  beautiful  booklet  free, 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,   the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  $10.00  each. 

The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo  N.Y. 

OUR  OFFER   FULLY   EXPLAINED  IN   LITERARY   DIGEST,   MARCH   25TH. 
Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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[May  27,  1899 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  fur  this  Department  should 
be  addrc-  tor,  Literary 

Dioi 


Problem  382. 

First  Prize  Der  Sckachfreund Tourney. 

Black    Sis  Pieces. 


White — Eleven  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  383. 

ONE   OF   "1  UK    FlNKST. 

Black— One  Piece. 


White— Three  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of   Problems. 


K— Kt  6,  mate 


k-r1 


No.  376. 
K-Kt  7 

K— K  4  (must) 

R— B  6  R— R  6.  mate 

K  x  B  (must) 

K— B7  R-R  s.  mate 

K—  R  a  (must) 


Solution  received  from  If.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia;    H.   W.    Barry,  Boston;  the  Rev.  I.  W. 
Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Johnston, 
•h  City.N.  C  ;  C.  R.  Oldham,  Moundsville, 
\V.  Va .;  the  Rev.  J.  (;.  Law,  Ocala,   Fla.;  M.   Mar- 
tss. ;    A  Ki  p,  Tex.; 

Dr.  H.  W.   Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;   I 
Winnipeg,  Man.;    In.    !•'.  M.    Mueller,  Lawrence- 
burg,   I  Id,   W.  Va.;  J.    H. 
Mimms,  St. Albans,  \'t.;  Prof,  C,  I> 

Krapp,  Spi 
O.i  Chess-dub  ;  L.  Waterman,  Tilton,  N    H 

Comments:  "A  charm  lem"    M.W 

1 1  ;  "  .\  and  amusing  end 

■   H.  \v.  B.j  "A  brisk,  brush  1 1  1  W,  B.\ 

•  think  that   solvers  w: 
will  be  encouraged  to  try  three-ers   by  th 
men"— F.  II  J.;  "Neat  and  not  I  '     R.  O.J 

<•((•  of  work"J.  ('.  L . ;  "Wh 
M.    M  ;    "Beautifully   simple   and    moo 
puzsling"  -A  K .;  "Veryneat"    H  W.P  ;  "As  neat 
i  r  tried  "— C.  D   8. 


(J_oB  sq 
K-K3 


No. 
B  j 


Q— Q  6.  mate 


Any 

Q  x  Pch 


B     K  4,  mate 


K  X   1,'   I  :. 

y    B  4  eh  1 

3-  — 


B  7,  mate 


P— y  6  K  x  Q  Mil 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  H.  W.  B  ,  I. 
\V.  B  .  I'.  H.  J  .  C.  K.  O.,  J  G.  I-  •  M.  M.,  A  K.,  H. 
W  P.,  G  P.,  1".  M.  M.,  M.  S.,  .1.  H.  M  .  L.  A.  Le 
Mieuz,  Seymour,  Wis. 5  Dr.  s.  M.  Weeks,  New- 
port, N'    S  ;  T.  R.  Denison,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Comments:  "A  fine  case  of   the  Marty]    ' 

M.  W.  H.;  "A  commonplace  composition  for  a 
first-prize  winner"  H.  W.  B  ;  "A  clever  piece  of 
Meyer,  hardly  of  the  usual  quality"  I.  W.  B. ; 
"Key  not  obvious  ;  a  tolerably  hard  nut  "— F.  H. 
J.;  "Ingenious  syid  interesting  "— C.  R.  O. ;  "Key 
hard  to  find,  but  when  found  excites  wonder  and 
admiration "— J.  G.  L.;  " Difficult "— F.  M.  If.; 
"First-class  work;  merits  a  first-prize"— A  K.; 
"Very  elegant  but  not  difficult  "— G.  P.;  "Max  is  a 
smart  boy  "— T.  R.  D. 

T.  R.  Denison,  and  Miss  K.  S.  Winston,  Rich- 
mond College,  Va.,  got  371. 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 

Sixth  Hame  of  the  Finals. 
Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


A.  I.  JONES, 

Montgomery, 

Ala. 
White. 

1  P-Q  A 

2  P-Q  B  4 

3Kt-q  b 

4  I'.-K  B  41a) 

5  P-K  3(b) 

6  KP  xP 

7  B   I   P 

8  Kt-B  3 

9  Castles 
10R-I:  sq 
..  P-Q  R  3 
12  Kt  x  Kt 


V.    1IKKNT, 

New  Orleans. 
Black. 

\  V 

Kt     KB  3 
P-B  4 
P  x  y  P  (c) 
P  xP 
Kt-I5  3 
B-K  2 
Castles 
Kt-Kt  5 
Q  Kt-(>4 
Kt  .\  Kt 


A.    L.    JONES.  V.   RRF.ST. 

White.  Black. 

13  B  x   Kt  (e)  O  I  15 

14  R  — 15  7        K  K      K  sq 

15  Q-Q  2  (f)  B    Q2 

16  Kt     K  5      B— 0  Kt  4 
■  7K  R-QBsq  I'     B  \ 

18  K  R-  li3  (.)  R-Qsq(g) 

19  R-KKtj  P  x  Kt 

(h) 
20B-K3       PxQP 

21  B    Kt5(i)  y  R-y  2 

22  B  x  15         R  x  R 
2;R     KtS     y-K5 
24  Resigns. 


Notes  by  One  of  the  Judges. 

(a)  This  move  is  hardly  to  be  commended.  The 
B  should  go  to  Kt  5,  or  else  Kt— 15  3  should  be 
played. 

(b)  Probably  P  x  Q  P  is  better,  or  B-Kt  5. 

(c)  Quite  aggressive,  but  hardly  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

(d)  Black  helps  White  to  develop  his  pieces. 

(e)  Before  White  made  this  move,  he  had  the 
better  game.  His  K  B  was  of  great  value,  and  he 
should  have  kept  it.  His  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
R— B  7  would  accomplish  something,  but  it  does 
not. 

(0  Permitting  Black  to  gain  a  move.  Kt— K  5 
is  good  enough. 

Cg)  Mr.  Brent  says:  "Can  not  safely  take  Kt  " 
White  would  answer  B  %  Kt,  followed  by  R— K 
Kt  3,  etc. 

(h)  A  blunder  that  loses  the  game. 

(i)  So  long  as  White  di<l  not  resign,  he  might 
have  prolonged  the  game  somewhat  by  B— R  6. 

How  to  Learn    Chess. 

Lesson  VI. 
Having  given,   in    Lessons   IV.   and  V.,the  gen- 
eral  principles   Of   Opening    and    defense,  we    pur- 
pose   in    this   Lesson  to  help  the  student  to  apply 
these  principles.    Let  us  begin  a  game  : 

1.  P— K  4  P-K  4 

For  the  beginner  or  amateur,  t  Ins  is  the  best  an- 
swer. 

2.  Kt     K   i:   ;      Kt     Q   ' 

White  makes  an  attacking  and,  also,  a  develop- 

log    move;  Black  answers  properly,  for  he  de- 
fends ami  develops  at  the  same  time.    If  Black 

the  P  by  P — Q  <,  he   violates  the  rules  of 
pment,  and  tuts  oit  bis  K  B. 

3.  B-B4  B      U  4 
Probably,  the  best  place  for  both  Bs, 

4.  Kt— Q  B  j        K 

It  is  not  advisable  for  beginners  to  offer  what  is 
known  as  a  Gambit,  ;'  t.%  the  giving  of  a  P  for  an 
attack  :    4  P     Q  Kt  3,    Bx  P ;  5   P     15   3.   and  White 

offers tl  .nbit.    White  might  play  (4)1* 

B    '.  Intending  tO  continue  with  P     Q  4,  to  which 

Black  would  reply  Kt  -i'  quite  evident 

that  While  has  lost   a   move.     On    the  other   band 


may  play  (4)  P— Q  3,  with  the  intention  of 
liberating  his  Q  B  ;  but  this  permits  White  10  post 
h:s  Kt  on  y  5.  The  moves  given  are  in  accordance 
with  general  principles. 

5    P-Q3  P-Q 3 

These  moves  are  according  to  the  rules;  but  at 
this  juncture,  Black  must  be  on  Ins  guard. 
^.les. 
Now  what  is  Black's  best  move?    White  threat- 
ens B-  K    Kt  5  followed  by  Kt— (J  5.       He  also  has 

(7)  Kt-  Kt  5.  The  threat,  however,  is  not  as  for- 
midable as  it  looks,  and  Black  can  safely  Castle. 

6.  Cast 
Black  has  another  good   move  (6)    Kt— K  2.  thus 
getting  both  Kts  on  the  K's  side.     He  can  get  this 
Kt  to  Kt  3,  a  very  strong  position. 

7.  B-K  Kt  s      B-K  3 

Probably  best.  If  Black  (7)  P— K  R  3,  he  simply 
loses  a  move,  for  he  does  not  drive  the  B  from  tha 
diagonal. 

8.  B-Kt  3 

White  does  not  take  B,  for  lilack  (8)  P  x  B  brings 
his  R  into  play  and  gives  him  the  attack.     If  Black 

(8)  B  x  B,  White  should  take  B  with  R  P.  If 
forced  to  double  Ps,  always  double  toward  the 
center  of  the  board. 

At  this  stage  the  pieces  are  all  out,  well-posted, 
and  White  has  slightly  the  advantage  in  having 
pinned  the  Kt.  It  is  just  here  that  Black  needs  to 
select  the  strongest  move.  He  must  do  something 
looking  to  the  release  of  his  Kt.  B  x  B  is  evi- 
dently not  good,  for  altho  it  doubles  White's  Ps, 
this  is  of  little  or  no  value.  The  student  should 
look  carefully  and  see  if  there  is  not  some  way 
that  he  can  defend  the  Kt  so  that  he  can  move  his 
y  and  get  this  Kt  into  play.  When  you  get 
stronger,  you  may  allow  B  to  take  the  Kt,  captur- 
ing the  !!  with  Kt  P,  and  then  getting  your  R  into 
play  on  Kt  sq.  This,  however,  is  risky,  as  White 
may  establish  a  very  strong  attack  on  your  King's 
side.  We  know  one  strong  player  who  invariably 
adopts  this  line  of  play,  believing  that,  with 
White's  y  B  gone,  he  can  afford  to  open  up  his 
King  Kt's  file. 

In  closing  this  lesson,  we  desire  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  relative  value  of  pieces.  Very  often 
players,  and  especially  beginners,  take  pieces 
offered  simply  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  with  little 
idea  whether  or  not  they  are  weakening  their 
forces.  The  value  of  a  piece  is  not  always  its  face 
value,  inasmuch  as  its  power  depends  largely  upon 
its  position  ;  and  very  often  an  inferior  piece  be- 
comes of  greater  value  than  one  nominally  super- 
ior, because  of  the  place  it  occupies.  When  position 
is  not  taken  into  account,  the  yueen  ranks  as  the 
most  powerful  of  the  pieces.  After  her,  the  Rook, 
Bishop,  and  Knight.  Taking  the  Pawn  as  the 
unit  of  value,  the  fighting  power  of  the  pieces 
may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

King  equal  to    4K  Pawns. 
Queen     "      "  15  " 

Rook       "       "     9  " 

Bishop    "      "    5K      " 
Knight  "      "    3%      " 

In  the  end-jjame,  a  Knight  is  generally  superior 
to  a  Bishop,  because  a  15  must  remain  on  its  color. 
Two  Bs,  because  of  their  long  reach,  are  more 
powerful  than  two  Kts.  You  can  not  force  a  mate 
with  K  and  two  Kts  :  but  vou  can  win  with  K  and 
two  15s,  or  with  K,  B,  and  Kt. 

Walter  Pulitzer  as  a  Novelist. 

The  versatile  Pulitzer     pr  poet, musi- 

cian, etc.,  etc..  has  taken  up  the  "Harmonies"  of 
Chess  and  Love.  The  combination  shows  great 
beauty  and  reveals  the  King  of  Games  as  a  loyal 
subject  to  the  Queen  that  rules  the  world.  We 
have  here  a  very  original  and  striking  treatment 
of  a  subject  as  old  as  the  race.  The  title  of  his 
book,  "That  Duel  at  the  Chateau  M.usan.u-." 
i;ests  pistols   or   swords,  and   v.  <■  expected    tO 

I  from  the  "field  of  honor."  But 
we  must  not  tell  the  secret  of  the  story.  There 
was  a  duel,  and  some  one  got  the  worst  of  it.  If 
you  want  to  know  the  particulars  of  this  contest 
you  must  read  the  book,  which  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. It  is  published  by  Punk  <v  Wagnalli 
and  is  an  elegant,  dainty  little  volume.  After 
you  have  read  Mi  Pulitser's  thrilling  story,  you 
will  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion  that  t he  man 
Who  made  the  "  Harmonies  '  of  Chess  has  suc- 
ceeded m  transforming  discords  Into  accords,  and 
in  bringing  out  of  a  verv  unmelodious  condition 
of  affairs  a  melody  that  always  charms. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


DISBANDING   THE  CUBAN   ARMY. 

A  SIDE  from  the  real  or  supposed  personal  grievance  which  it 
•**•  offers  to  the  Cuban  soldiers,  the  request  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Cuban  arms  seems  to  derive  its  importance  from  the  fact 
that  the  accompanying  friction  indicates  Cuban  distrust  of  the 
intentions  of  the  United  States,  and  furnishes  occasion  to  certain 
Cuban  politicians  to  foment  that  distrust  and  to  turn  it  into 
political  capital.  In  most  armies,  the  arms,  of  course,  belong  to 
the  Government,  and  when  the  soldiers  are  mustered  out  they 
return  the  arms  issued  to  them  when  they  were  mustered  in.  The 
irregular  nature  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  has  caused  many  of 
the  soldiers  to  consider  their  rifles  their  own  property.  Many  of 
the  Cuban  soldiers,  too,  seem  loath  to  abandon  entirely  their 
organization  as  an  army,  as  evidenced  by  their  proposal  to  have  a 
standing  national  guard  of  10,000  men;  and  the  idea  of  surren- 
dering their  rifles  for  $75  or  any  other  sum  seems  to  be  looked 
upon  like  selling  their  means  of  livelihood. 

The  distribution  of  the  $3,000,000,  which  began  May  27,  was 
marked  by  the  refusal  of  many  of  the  Cubans  to  appear.  In  some 
districts  the  troops  disbanded  without  waiting  for  the  paymaster, 
taking  their  rifles  home  with  them.  General  Brooke's  policy  in 
allowing  the  arms  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Cuban  mayors  instead 
of  to  the  United  States  army  officers  has  been  generally  com- 
mended in  this  country,  as  the  mayors  are  under  United  States 
military  control,  making  the  difference  in  procedure  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  General  Gomez  seems  to  be  using  his  influence 
for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  difficulties,  and  has  issued  a 
proclamation  urging  the  Cuban  soldiers  to  surrender  their  arms, 
return  to  their  homes,  and  aid  in  reconstructing  Cuba's  wrecked 
commercial  and  industrial  system. 

Root  of  the  Matter. — "The  disturbing  element  which  is  caus- 
ing all  the  stir  and  excitement  in  Cuba  and  threatening  to  cause 
trouble  there  is,  all  the  correspondents  agree,   the  suspicion  of 


the  natives  that  a  plot  exists  in  this  country,  engineered  by  Alger 
and  the  syndicates  and  trusts,  particularly  the  sugar  trust,  to 
defeat  the  independence  of  the  island. 

"That  this  suspicion  and  distrust  are  not  without  cause  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  utterances  of  the  expansionist  press,  but  by  the 
policy  of  the  President  in  regard  to  the  Philippines.  His  de- 
mands increased  from  a  coaling-station  to  the  island  of  Luzon, 
and  finally  to  the  entire  archipelago.  It  has  been  a  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  policy,  ever  changing,  under  the  influence  of  what 
the  expansionists  call  'destiny  '  —  and  entirely  different  from  the 
attitude  the  United  States  has  always  assumed  heretofore,  and 
which  it  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain,  when 
our  demands  were  as  specific  as  they  were  emphatic,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  uncertain  and  fluctuating  words. 

"  We  convinced  the  world  that  what  America  said  she  would  do 
could  be  depended  on,  and  it  won  universal  respect.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  are  placed  by  the  President  in  the  attitude  of  suddenly 
changing  our  views,  even  without  a  change  in  our  Administra- 
tion. We  can  already  see  the  effect  of  McKmley's  Philippine 
war  in  the  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  in  Cuba,  which  threatens 
us  not  only  with  a  loss  of  friendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  which  may  affect  us  unfavorably  not  only  from  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  but  possibly  produce  serious  trouble,  that 
could  have  been  and  ought  to  have  been  avoided." — The  Times- 
Democrat  (Dem.),  New  Orleans. 

Cuban  Boodlers. — "The  fuss  made  by  some  of  the  Cuban  lead- 
ers and  alleged  leaders  over  the  distribution  of  the  $3,000,000 
gratuity  to  the  Cuban  troops  tendered  by  Uncle  Sam  is  believed 
to  be  prompted  by  interested  motives.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cuban  army  rolls  are  grossly  padded. 
There  certainly  were  not  30,000  Cuban  soldiers  in  arms  when  the 
Americans  invaded  the  island.  Our  army  did  not,  in  fact,  re- 
ceive any  assistance  from  more  than  6,000  Cubans.  Gomez  was 
somewhere  in  the  interior  and  did  not  show  up  at  all  until  the 
fighting  was  all  over.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  not  more  than 
a  few  hundred  men  with  him.  Ten  thousand  would  probably  be 
a  liberal  estimate  of  all  the  Cuban  soldiers  actually  under  arms  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  and  who  are  justly  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  $3,000,000. 

"The  sum  of  $100  apiece  to  the  10,000  enlisted  men  would  ab- 
sorb only  $1,000,000,  leaving  $2,000,000  in  the  fund,  which  the 
Cuban  officers  and  alleged  officers  are  anxious  to  get  hold  of,  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  all  their  scheming  and  delay  is 
directed  to  this  end.  At  first  they  wanted  to  handle  the  money 
through  a  committee  appointed  by  themselves  ;  then  they  wanted 
an  agreement  that  any  funds  left  after  the  distribution  to  the  en- 
listed men  should  go  to  the  commissioned  officers.  This  would 
have  given  the  men  on  the  inside  of  the  Cuban  ring  a  very  rich 
boodle. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Washington  authorities  will  stand 
firm  and  not  permit  the  Cuban  schemers  to  feather  their  nests  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  money  for  the 
Cuban  army  should  be  paid  out  by  United  States  officials  to  the 
men  who  are  shown  to  deserve  it,  as  individuals,  and  a  personal 
receipt  taken  in  each  instance.  It  is  evident  that  the  men  promi- 
nent in  Cuban  affairs  and  who  pose  as  leaders  have  become  thor- 
oughly ingrained  with  Spanish  boodling  methods,  and  are  not  to 
be  trusted.  They  are  on  the  lookout  for  their  own  personal  in- 
terests more  than  they  are  for  the  welfare  of  Cuba. " —  The  Tribune 
{Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

Rascality  and  Nonsense. — "There  has  been  an  amount  of 
dilly-dallying  and  trickery  and  imposture  down  there  over  the 
payment  of  the  Cuban  troops  that  has  been  simply  scandalous. 
A  cabal  of  self -commissioned  'officers  '  whose  activities  have  been 
confined  to  cigar-shops,  and  whose  militant  operations  have  not 
been  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  a  cafe,  have  week  after  week 
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talking  progress,  preventing  relief  of  worthy  sufferers,  and 
keeping  the  general  state  of  affairs  therein  gross  contusion,  while 
they  have  been  contriving  wa\  ins  of  diverting  into  their 

own  |  ie  money  that  has  been  appropriated  fur  real  sol- 

No  other  government  would  have  put  up  with  their  ras- 
sense  half  as  lor  s  has.     But  the  peculiarly 

delicate  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  have  made  it  seem 
desirable  to  prolong  patience  to  the  extremest  limit.  If  now  that 
limit  has  been  reached  and  matters  are  henceforth  to  be  managed 
without  regard  to  the  vaporings  of  the  'military'  junta,  there  will 

be  a  general  and  hearty  feeling  of  relief 

"There  is  no  question  that  justice  will  be  done.  That  is  what 
the  Americans  are  there  for,  and  what  the  Cuban  junta  does  not 
want.      The  United  S  /eminent  will  be  held  responsible, 

and  indeed  will  be  responsible,  for  whatever  is  done,  and  there- 


repay  us  with  treachery  for  the  blood  and  treasure  which  we  have 
so  freely  poured  out  in  their  behalf.  General  Brooke  is  an  old  sol- 
dier, and   will    know    what   measures   to   adopt." — The    Z 
(hid.),  Philadelphia. 


DISARM*  LD  BEGIN   AT  HOME. 

^k:  "  Excuse  me,  Uncle,  For  interrupting;  but 

-arm  our  friend  the  Cu' 

—  The  Tribune,  Minn.  a 

■est  for  it  to  have  full  authority  and  discretion, 

without  even   the  aid  General  Gomez  would  have  been  glad   to 

give.     Tlie  only  rational  course  is  for  the  Cubans  who  are  really 

entitled  to  payment  as  bona-fide  soldiers  to  accept  their  pro-rata 

share   of   til      -  and  then   disband   and   go   to  work   like 

•  men.     Those  who  refuse  to  do  so  will  'ho  setting  themselves 

down  as  malcontents  and  insubordinates,  and  they  will  have  no 

good  .  ir  complaint  if  their  disbandment  is  expedited  by 

the  same  power  that  made  it  possible  for  them  to  return  to  Cuba 

g  thrown  into  a  Spanish  jail.     The  time  has 

hem    to   decide   which    course  they   will  take." — The 

"T  listribution  of  money  at  Havana  was  a  com - 

.  and  the  Cuban   newspapers  assert  that  the  same  re 
suit  will  attend  further  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  aul 

•  ct  the  arms,  tho  the  opinion  is  ex 
s  that  when  the  distribu- 
tion t.  iote  from  the  influence  <>f  the 
ntled,  defunct  railil  mbly  more 
ird.     There  is  a  manifest  conspiracy 

•  ity.     At  th  ■  d  tators  bos- 

to 

■ 
e  money  would  pro  had  the  i 

>w  de- 
sir  plan  to  ca 

and  when   tin- 

own  mini,  .i th,  t>> 

•<  nd  to 


TAXATION    OF    FRANCHISES. 

THE  Ford  bill,  for  the  taxation  of  franchises  as  real  estate, 
has  a  political  as  well  as  an  economic  side  to  it,  and  both 
are  of  more  than  state  interest.  The  bill,  as  is  well  known, 
was  pressed  through  the  legislature  on  the  last  day  of  the  regular 
session  by  the  insistency  of  Governor  Roosevelt.  Being  per- 
suaded afterward  that  it  should  be  amended,  he  called  an  extra 
session  for  that  purpose,  announcing  his  intention  of  signing  the 
original  bill  if  the  amended  bill  was  not  passed.  Simultaneously 
with  the  announcement  that  the  bill  would  succeed  came  a  pub- 
lic statement  from  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  in  the  form  of  an 
interview,  in  favor  of  a  second  term  for  President  McKinley  and 
President  Hobart,  and  many  papers  connect  the  two  events 
as  cause  and  effect.  Mr.  Piatt's  political  control  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  New  York  State  is  popularly  attributed  to  the  rela- 
tions he  has  established  with  the  corporations,  receiving  from 
them  campaign  contributions  and  giving  to  them  immunity  from 
legislative  persecution.  The  passage  of  the  Ford  bill  and  his  in- 
terview are  together  taken  as  evidence  by  a  number  of  journals 
that  he  has  found  himself  unable  to  control  the  governor  or  the 
legislature.  Thus  the  Albany  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening    Post  avers  that  the  bill  means  the  Senator's  downfall  : 

"A  great  deal  of  talk  has  been  hea'd  here  about  what  is  called 
the  growing  weakness  of  Senator  Piatt  as  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  State.  .  .  .  Chief  among  the  evideiu 
weakness  pointed  out  is  Piatt's  inability  to  protect  the  corpora- 
tions whose  contributions  have  for  so  many  years  enabled  him  to 
hold  the  Republican  legislators  from  the  country  districts.  He 
was  not  only  unable  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Ford  bill  at  the 
regular  session,  but  he  is  to-day  unable  to  have  a  single  amend- 
ment inserted  in  it  in  the  interest  of  his  friends.  In  fact,  he  con- 
1  his  helplessness  after  the  recent  conference  in  New  York, 
and  'lay  down,'  as  the  politicians  express  it. 

"This  situation  has  a  great  deal  of  significance  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  inside  workings  of  the  machine.  To  them  it 
means  that  the  foundation  of  Plait's  power  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  has  been  undermined  and  that  the  edifice  is  likely  to  fall  in 
the  near  future.  As  is  well  known,  the  charge  has  been  made 
frequently,  and  Piatt  has  declined  numerous  invitations  to  answer 
it,  that,  during  the  last  eiv;ht  or  ten  years,  he  has  received  per- 
sonally the  campaign  contributions  of  corporations  which  desired 
legislation  or  protection  at  Albany,  and  has  personally  paid,  from 
those  contributions,  the  expenses  of  candidates  for  the  legislature, 
thus  securing  the  hold  on  them  which  made  him  the  undisputed 
boss  of  the  State.  The  corporations,  it  appears,  believed  that 
Piatt  could  give  them  what  they  wanted,  and  their  calcu'.. 
seem  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  correct  in  former  years.  Now. 
however,  they  are  threatened  with  a  law  which  means  a  vast  in- 
crease in  taxation,  and  Piatt  can  do  nothing  for  them.  What 
the  result  will  be  remains  t ■  >  be  seen,  but  shrewd  politicia; 
that  the  corporations  do  not  give  something  for  nothing,  and  that, 
having  lost  confidence  in  Piatt's  power  to  protect  them,  their  con- 
tributions, the  source  of  that  power  up  to  this  time,  will  ce;. 

The  N\w  York  Sun  (Rep.)  comments  on  Mr.  Room 
hibition  of  strength 

"  T  g  fact  about  this  highly  important  and  interesting 

ation  is  the  part  which  the  governor  has  borne  in  itsacl 
ment.     It  is  bis  measure.     No  Governor  Roosevelt,  no  frai 
iw.  this  year  at  any  rate.     Except  for  reasons  of  > 

cutive  and  the  legislative  departments  oi  tin 

mment,  the   bill   might  as  well    have    been  called  the  R 
velt    tax    bill,    and    the  law    might    now   prop      \  --'vied    the 

Roosevelt  tax  law. 
"When  the  Hon.  G  tnd  entered  upon  the  dut 

governor  at  Albany  he  announced  substantially  that  it   was  un- 
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necessary  for  him  to  entertain  views  concerning  legislation,  mas 
much  as  his  office  was  'essentially  executive. ' 

"Governor  Roosevelt  has  shown,  more  strikingly  than  in  any 
other  instance  in  recent  years,  that  the  office  is  likewise  essentially 
legislative.  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  know  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt  did. 
The  governor  is  a  potent  part  of  the  constitutional  law-making 
power,  and  there  may  be  occasions  exhibiting  the  governor  as  a 
predominant  part  of  that  power." 

The  nature  of  the  bill  has  been  pretty  well  ventilated  in  news- 
paper discussion.  It  has  long  been  a  favorite  theme  of  many 
economists  that  vast  amounts  of  personal  property  in  the  shape  of 
:s  and  bonds  escape  taxation,  throwing  an  undue  share  of  the 
tax  burden  upon  owners  of  real  otate.  The  Ford  law  is  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  by  making  franchises  real  estate,  as  far  as 
taxation  is  concerned.  The  new  tax  will  be  levied  by  the  State 
Board  of  Tax  Commissioners,  thus  delivering  the  local  authorities 
from  temptations  into  which  large  power  of  assessment  might  lead 
them. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Whittier,  of  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  has 
prepared  a  brief  digest  of  the  laws  of  other  States  relating  to  the 
taxation  of  the  franchises  of  street  railways.  The  following  state- 
ment which  he  made  in  an  interview  shows  that  franchise  taxes 
are  not  uncommon  in  other  States  : 

"The  taxation  of  street  railways  is  the  principal  form  of  fran- 
chise taxation  in  other  States,  altho  in  the  States  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  and  Massachusetts  the  local  assessors  assess  the  tangi- 
ble property  of  all  kinds  of  corporations,  and  make  returns  of  it 
to  a  board  which  resembles  our  State  Board  of  Tax  Commission- 
ers. The  usual  way  these  state  boards  have  in  estimating  the 
value  of  a  franchise  is  to  subtract  the  value  of  the  tangible  prop- 
erty, locally  assessed,  from  a  sum  representing  the  market  value 
of  the  capital  stock.  The  State  then  collects  the  tax  and  appor- 
tions it  to  the  localities,  being  governed  in  the  case  of  a  street 
railway  by  the  length  of  the  railway  in  each  locality.  In  a  good 
many  of  the  States  the  laws  provide  for  a  taxation  of  both  the 
real  and  the  personal  property  of  a  corporation,  which  must  in- 
clude a  franchise  tax.  In  California  the  taxation  laws  specifically 
say  that  all  property,  including  franchises,  is  taxable.  In  Illinois 
all  real  and  personal  property  is  subject  to  taxation,  as  is  also  the 
fair  cash  value  of  the  stock  of  a  corporation,  including  the  fran- 
chises, over  and  above  the  assessed  value  of  the  tangible  property. 

"The  digest  which  I  have  issued  shows  that  all  kinds  of  fran- 
chises, besides  street-railway  franchises,  are  intended  to  be  taxed, 
according  to  the  terms   of   the  taxation  laws,   in  the  States  of 


Indiana,     Kansas,     Maryland,    Massachusetts,    Nebraska,    North 
Dakota,  Tennessee.  Utah,  and  West  Virginia." 

In  Governor  Roosevelt's  measure  the  amount  of  assessment  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  tax  commissioners.  Mr.  Whittier 
tells  of  the  methods  in  vogue  in  other  States  as  follows  . 

"The  State,  as  in  Ohio,  may  assess  a  tax  of  a  definite  percen- 
tage on  the  capital  employed,  whether  that  capital  be  shares  or 
bonds,  or  we  may  have  a  plan,  like  that  in  use  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  tax  is  assessed  on  the  excess  value  of  the  share  capital 
over  and  above  the  value  of  the  tangible  property,  This  excess 
value,  which  represents  the  value  of  the  corporate  franchise,  is 
determined  by  taking  the  market  value  of  the  stock,  and  deducting 
from  it  the  valuation  laid  by  the  local  assessors  on  the  tangible 
property  of  the  company,  the  difference  being  assumed  to  be  the 
value  of  the  right  to  carry  on  business — a  right  obtained  from  the 
State  by  the  granting  of  the  charter,  and  therefore  rightly  subject 
to  a  license  fee  or  privilege  tax.  Some  States  make  provision  for 
takinga  share  in  the  profits  of  the  company  after  a  certain  amount 
has  been  earned  on  the  stock,  and  this  is  done  by  taxing  divi- 
dends, the  State  considering  that  it  is  justified  in  taking  a  portion 
of  the  surplus  profit  after  allowing  a  fair  return  on  the  money  in- 
vested. 

"Many  municipalities  make  charges  for  the  franchise  rights  in 
the  streets,  and  these  charges  take  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The 
most  common,  perhaps,  is  that  of  a  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  company,  and  this  tax  has  the  advantage  of  being  flexible ; 
that  is,  when  the  business  of  the  company  is  good,  and  its  receipts 
increase,  the  municipality  shares  in  the  increase  ;  when  the  com- 
pany is  new  or  business  is  poor,  and  the  gross  receipts  small,  the 
tax,  of  course,  is  small,  and  does  not  act  as  an  extraordinary 
burden. " 

Kentucky  has  a  franchise  taxation  law  far  more  severe  than  the 
New  York  law,  and  an  extreme  case  of  its  workings  was  carried 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  the  court  upheld  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Kentucky  law.  The  New  York  Tribune  thinks 
that  this  ought  to  silence  those  who  are  crying  "Socialism  !  "  at 
the  New  York  law. 

Plunder. — "The  effect  of  legislation  of  this  character  is  to  de- 
stroy the  very  property  from  which  revenue  is  anticipated.  Thus, 
if  the  tax  to  be  collected  by  reason  of  popular  demand  were  sud- 
denly to  be  doubled,  it  is  a  safe  assertion  that  the  franchise  values 
would  be  reduced  to  nil,  and  after  one  application  of  the  taxing 
power  the  State  or  city  would  derive  little  benefit  from  it.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  specious  reasoning,  but  without  amplifying 
or  defending  it,  we  believe  that  the  truth  of  the  proposition  will 
be  admitted.  The  same  rule  applies  to  real  estate  only  in  a  lim- 
ited sense,  because  such  property  passes  the  burden  to  the  tenant, 
but  a  public  corporation,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  position  and  its 
vulnerability  to  attack  from  the  people  who  grant  it  sovereign 
rights,  has  no  redress.  It  would  be  manifestly  impossible,  for 
instance,  to  charge  higher  rates  for  street-car  fare  in  any  large 
city  in  order  to  make  up  losses  by  overtaxation.  Points  like 
these,  however,  are  not  given  consideration  when  public  corpora- 
tions are  the  subject  of  attack.  It  is  assumed  that  they  are  exact- 
ing tribute  beyond  their  legitimate  share  to  begin  with,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  the  legislature,  as  the  stronger  body,  proposes  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  plunder.  The  principle  is  erroneous,  and  in 
the  end  will  demonstrate  its  utter  futility  to  correct  any  evils  or 
inequalities  that  do  exist.  " — The  Financier  {Fin.),  New  York. 


The  Easy  Boss's  Latest  Utterance:     "Peace  is  beautiful  but  vision- 
ary.   It  is  not  for  this  age." The  World,  New  York. 


What  a  Labor  Organization  Can  Be.— It  is  not  un- 
common to  suppose  that  a  labor  union  which  displays  unusual 
activity  in  the  way  of  strikes  and  other  quarrels  with  employers 
is  strong  ;  and  that  one  which  is  quiet  thereby  displays  its  weak- 
ness. This  view  is  met  by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  with 
a  sketch  of  the  record  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers : 

"Chief  Arthur's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  before  the  Industrial  Commission  is  a  reve- 
lation to  the  people  who  hold  the  ordinary  views  regarding  labor 
organizations.     Mr.   Arthur  testified   that   his   order  had  agree- 
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ments  with  90  per  cent,  of  the  railways,  and  nearly  all  disputes 
DOW  settled  by  joint  conferences.  Strikes  are  on  the  decline, 
and  the  strike  fund  not  having  been  touched  for  many  years  now 
amounts  to  $100,000.  To  widows  and  orphans,  relief  funds  t<< 
the  amount  of  $42,000  were  distributed  last  year,  and  $S, 000.000 
has  been  paid  out  on  the  insurance  account. 

"  These  figures  give  some  idea  of  what  a  great  power  for  good  a 
labor  organization  has  if  it  be  only  wisely  managed.     Peter  Arthur 
tular  with  the  demagogs  who  rave  and  wander  around 
tnd,  but  the  engineers  know  that  their  order  has  always  con- 
serve ^th  and  kept  its  members  on  the  old  high  level  of 
s  and  efficiency.     The  railroads  know  that  what  the  Hrother- 
is  sure  to  be  done,  and  that  all  troubles  can  be 
settled  by  conference.     The  great  success  of  the  engineers  has 
been  because  they  have  never  acted  as  tho  their  interests  were 
inimical   to  those   of  the  railways,  and  while  insisting  on  their 
rights  they  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  rights  of  their  employ- 
ers.    Perhaps  because  of  this  conservatism  of  the  engineers  the 
other  railway  orders  have  been  distinguished  by  soberness  and 
consideration.     The  standard  of  intelligence  among  railroad  men 
is  very  high,  and  with   few  exceptions  their  organizations  have 
always  been  characterized  by  moderation  and  wisdom.     As   an 
illustration  of  the  good  a  labor  organization  can  do  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  stands  unrivaled." 


"BLACKLISTING:   THE    NEW   SLAVERY." 

THE  practise  of  requiring  references  from  applicants  for  work 
is  so  widely  recognized  as  fruitful  of  good  results  that  it 
would  seem  surprising  that  the  system  can  be  carried  too  far.  It 
s  the  line  of  illegality,  according  to  a  recent  court  decision, 
when  employers  unite  to  refuse  recommendations  and  employment 
to  capable  men  because  they  have  been  "blacklisted"  for  stri- 
king. Then  the  system  ceases  to  be  an  economic  blessing,  and 
takes  on  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy.  Mr.  William  J.  Strong, 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  case  where  this  principle  was  de- 
eded, reviews  in  The  Arena  the  evidence  presented,  and  com- 
ments on  the  iniquity  of  the  blacklisting  system. 

The  case  has  an  added  interest  as  showing  that  the  great  rail- 
road strike  of  1S94  at  Chicago,  which  made  then  such  havoc  of 
property  interests  and  political  fortunes,  is  still  active  in  its  after- 
effects, pursuing  relentlessly  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  causing 
one  railroad  a  loss  of  over  $20,000,  five  years  afterward,  by  a 
court  decision.  The  railroad  made  an  attempt  to  prove  at  the 
trial  that  the  strikers  of  iSo4had  been  taken  back  to  work,  but 
succeeded  in  producing  only  thirty-one  of  the  thirty  thousand 
men  who  struck.  What  has  become  of  the  rest  is  not  stated.  Mr. 
outlines  the  case  as  follows  : 

"An  American  jury,  composed,  with  one  exception,  of  employ  - 
:  men,  the  foreman  of  which  was  an  ex-banker,  and  not  one 
of  whom  was  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  after  a  trial  lasting 
nearly  three  weeks,  bef ore  Judge  Richard  Clifford  in  the  circuit 
court  at  Chicago,  recently  returned  a  verdict  for $31 ,666. 33 against 
the   C  1    d    Northwestern    Railway   Company    for    black- 

listing one  of  its  former  employees  who  left  its  service  during  the 
American  Railway  Union  strikeof  1S94.     The  plaintiff  in  tl- 
was  Prod  R.  Ketcham,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  road  as 
tor  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years  preceding  the 
strike. 

"Tin  lived  in  t  as  much  more  than  per- 

..   it  was  one  of  human  liberty.      As  but 

ai    ount  allowed  in 
was   for  exemplary  damages  or  'smart 
v  the  jury  of  this  view  of  the 

"The  jury  emphasises  the  enormity  of  the 

and  shows  what  a  jury  of  American  bu 

.  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  right  to  earn 
ho  do  not  know  the 

:i  in  this  (  inik  the  verdu  it  had 

they  Would  consider   it  too  small.      'I 
•he  highi  Dot  merely  to  organ- 


ized labor,  but  also  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  as  the  con- 
spiracy was  one  of  the  most  infamous  ever  known  in  this  country. 
It  is  to  make  the  facts  known  that  this  article  is  written. 

"Divested  of  legal  verbiage,  the  charge  was  that  all  the  rail- 
entering  Chicago  had  agreed  and  conspired  to  keep  each 
other  informed  of  the  names  of  all  their  employees  who  belonged 
to  the  American  Railway  Union,  or  who  quit  work  during  the 
American  Railway  Union  strike  of  1S04,  and  that  no  such  em- 
s  should  be  employed  by  any  of  these  railroads  without  first 
having  a  release  or  consent  (commonly  called  a  'clearance  ')  from 
the  road  by  which  he  was  last  employed  before  the  strike;  that 
the  plaintiff  voluntarily  left  the  employment  of  the  defendant 
during  said  strike,  and  afterward  obtained  employment  from  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  but  was  discharged  from  its 
employment  because  the  defendant  notified  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  that  plaintiff  was  one  of  its  strikers,  and  because  he  did 
not  have  a  'clearance  '  from  the  defendant ;  that  the  plaintiff  had 
requested  such 'clearance.'  which  was  refused  by  the  defendant 
for  the  malicious  purpose  of  preventing  plaintiff  from  securing 
employment  in  the  railroad  business,  for  which  he  was  well  quali- 
fied ;  and  that  for  said  reasons  the  plaintiff  was  denied  employ- 
ment by  all  the  other  roads,  and  that  by  reason  of  said  conspiracy, 
and  for  no  other  cause  or  causes,  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from 
securing  employment  in  his  chosen  occupation  as  a  railroad  man." 

Mr.  Strong  then  tells  of  Mr.  Ketcham's  futile  efforts  to  obtain 
work  on  various  roads.  He  was  invariably  told  that  he  must  ob- 
tain a  "clearance"  from  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  road, 
where  he  was  employed  before  the  strike ;  and  this  the  North- 
western refused  to  give  him.  They  gave  him  a  letter  showing 
how  long  he  had  been  in  their  employ,  but  added  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  strike.  He  found  this  slightly  worse  than  no 
letter  at  all,  for  without  it  he  was  usually  given  work  a  week  or 
two  while  his  case  was  being  looked  up. 

The  article  is  illustrated  with  photo-engravings  of  letters  from 
railroad  officials  concerning  men  implicated  in  the  strike,  which 
were  used  as  evidence  of  the  alleged  conspiracy.  The  witnesses 
who  had  these  letters  testified  that  they  had  applied  to  nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  country  for  work,  without  success.  The 
officials  invariably  required  a  "clearance." 

The  following  letter,  dated  August  16,  1894,  was  from  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  to  A.  L.  Henten,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  applied  for  work  : 

"Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  attached.  If  you  have  not  been  concerned  in  re- 
cent strike,  and  can  bring  clearance  to  that  effect,  showing  where  you  were 
working  June  30,  and  since,  can  give  vou  a  job  of  braking. 

'•  Yours  truly, 

"  H.  W.   Rallov.  Trainmaster." 

■  ther  witness  testified  that  he  had  traveled  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  tried  at  many  places  to  obtain  work  on  the  strength  of  the 
following  letter,  but  without  success.  It  is  dated  December  23, 
1895,  at  the  Chicago  office  ot  the  Illinois  Central : 

"To  Whom  Pbbsbnti 

"The  bearer,  Louis  Rurnham.  \v.,s  employed    by  this  company  from  1887 

to  189a  as  freight  brakeman  and  conductor,  from  1892  to  1894  as  switchman 

in  Chicago  yard. 

"I  luring   that  time  he   wa^  idy,  performed   his  work  satisfao 

Unfortunately  he  was  influenced  to  leave  the  service,  but  so  far  as 

I  am  aware  he  was  not  activ<  \-e,  did  not   hinder  the  transaction 

1  f  this  company's  business.     I  believe  he  now  regrets  his  action,  and  as  he 

t>een  out  ol  work  a  long  time,  has  an  invalid   wife  to  care   for.  I  should  be 

see  him  g:v  •  men!,  and  feel   satisfied  that  he  will  make  his 

I  valuable  i 

"J.  W.  RlOOINS,  Superintendent  Termina 

He  found  n<>  railroad   in  the  country  that  would  give  him  em- 
ient. 

.  er,  another  witness,  produced  s  ace"  which 

Bed  the  sentence     "  He  has  permission  to  obtain  work 

.   which   he  obtained  work   on   the  Chicago   and    North- 
Mr.  Strong   says    that   an   attempt   was    made   to  bribe 
r  not  to  t<  ■     I  that  after  the  trial  he  w.i^  d  charged 

from  the  roa  limonyand  more  of  the  same 

onvinced  the  jury  that  t:  had  worked   undeserved 

injury  to  Ketcham,  and  after  deliberating  two  and  a  half  hours 
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they  brought  in  the  verdict  noted  above.      Mr.  Strong  makes  the 
following  comment  on  blacklisting  as  a  system  : 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  at  the  last  term,  in 
the  case  of  Allgeyer  t\v.  Louisiana,  held  that  the  word  'liberty,' 
as  used  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution, 
means  not  merely  the  right  to  freedom  from  physical  restraint, 
but  also  the  right  to  pursue  any  livelihood  or  calling.  If,  then, 
a  man  is  denied  the  right  of  contracting  for  his  labor,  he  is  denied 
the  liberty  guaranteed  him  by  the  Constitution. 

"If  a  man  who  quits  the  employ  of  another  can  not  get  work  in 
his  chosen  occupation  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
man  whose  employ  he  has  left,  he  becomes  a  slave.  He  will  not 
dare  resist  any  oppression  his  employer  may  see  fit  to  impose 
upon  him.  His  wages  may  be  cut  to  the  starvation  point ;  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  work  extra  hours  ;  yet  he  dare  not  complain,  as 
he  knows  he  can  not  leave  and  get  employment  elsewhere.  If  he 
protests,  his  employer  will  say  :  'Very  well,  if  you  don't  like  it, 
you  can  quit.'  The  man  having  a  wife  and  children  to  support 
will  bow  in  submission,  knowing  that  his  master  has  him  in  his 
power,  and  that  he  can  not  support  his  family  if  he  is  defiant,  as 
he  can  not  get  work  elsewhere  without  the  consent  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

"This  is  slavery  pure  and  simple,  yet  it  is  without  exaggeration 
the  condition  of  most  railroad  employees  in  this  country  to-day. 
The  blacklisting  system  is  also  being  adopted  in  nearly  all  other 
branches  of  corporate  employment,  such  as  the  large  packing- 
houses, street  railroads,  clothing  manufactories,  and  coal-mines. 
It  is  one  of  the  growing  evils  of  the  present  era  of  combinations 
and  trusts,  menacing  the  liberty  of  a  large  class  of  our  citizens. 
A  recent  illustration  shows  this.  In  1S97  the  Chicago  City  Rail- 
way Company,  as  I  have  mentioned,  forbade  their  employees  to 
join  a  union,  and  discharged  such  as  did  join.  The  men,  having 
freshly  in  mind  the  terrible  suffering  and  privations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union  men  who  struck  out  of  sympathy  for  the  op- 
pressed employees  of  the  Pullman  Company,  also  knowing  that 
winter  was  coming  on,  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  the  company 
rather  than  bring  misery  and  distress  on  their  wives  and  children. 

"The  railroads  use  the  black  list  not  only  to  punish  those  who 
have  been  discharged,  but  to  coerce  and  intimidate  those  still  in 
their  employ. 


"How  long  will  it  be,  if  blacklisting  is  allowed  to  continue 
and  spread,  before  the  laboring  masses  of  the  country,  having 
become  the  helpless  tools  of  these  mighty  masters,  will  do  their 
bidding  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise?  We  shall  then 
have  a  government  of  corporations,  by  corporations,  and  for  cor- 
porations. The  wage-earner  who  feels  his  little  children  tugging 
at  his  coat-tails  for  bread  will  fear,  in  voting,  to  assert  his  man- 
hood and  resist  oppression.  Can  a  republic  made  up  of  such  citi- 
zens long  endure?  Are  such  mere  tools  lit  to  be  electors  in  a 
government  of  the  people?  These  are  serious  questions,  which 
must  be  wisely  answered  by  American  voters  at  the  ballot-box, 
or  the  answers  will  be  blood  and  revolution. 

"  Blacklisting  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  chief  agency  in  fostering 
anarchy.  It  destroys  manhood  in  citizens  and  makes  them  slaves. 
There  must  be  a  change.  The  love  of  liberty  is  too  deeply  rooted 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans  long  to  tolerate  this  dangerous  abuse. 
It  is  peculiarly  against  public  policy,  because  when  men  can  not 
find  work  they  become  paupers  and  public  charges,  if  not  crimi- 
nals." 


AFTER    THE    SURPLUS    OF    THE    INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 

IF  Mr.  Emil  Greef  secures  a  few  more  court  decisions  in  his 
favor,  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  surplus  now  re- 
served by  the  life-insurance  societies  and  endowment  associations 
must  be  divided  among  the  policy-holders.  The  life-insurance 
journals  do  not,  however,  seem  to  be  in  any  imminent  danger  of 
a  panic  over  the  situation  despite  the  sensational  way  in  which 
the  case  has  been  put  by  the  daily  press. 

Mr.  Greef  held  a  tontine  policy  in  the  Equitable  Life  which 
matured  in  1897.  He  received  as  his  share  of  the  surplus  $3,932 
and  brought  suit  for  $7,087  more,  claiming  that  the  directors  were 
bound  to  divide  the  entire  net  surplus  instead  of  dividing  such 
portion  as  they  saw  fit.  The  case  has  reached  the  appellate  divi- 
sion of  the  New  York  supreme  court,  and  the  decision  is  not  ren- 
dered on  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  addi- 
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tional  slice  of  the  surplus,  but  on  the  question  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  any  hearing  at  all.  the  company  claiming  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  policy  I  tors  are  em]  to  d.stribute  the 

surplus  at  their  discretion.     The  court  d<  it  the  plaintiff  is 

entitled  to  a  hearing.      It  says 

"  I:  the  surplus  is  not  to  be  <:.  who  have  pan! 

the  premiums,  but  is  entually  to  the  stockholders,  the  in- 

stitution is  bui:  a  false  pretense,  for  it  has  held  out  to  us 

the  promise   that  this  fund  should  be  distributed 
and  it  bas  avoided  its  taxes  to  the  State  upon  the 
:i  that  the  fund  was  held  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 

Three  of  the  in  the  prevailing  opinion,  one  dis- 

I  one  did  : 

I'hi-  Insurance  Month  >  (New  York)  thinks  that  the  insurance 

companies  have  no  mm.'  se  i'>r  alarm  . 

"It  is  truly  a  remarkable  decision,  but  no  expectant  policy- 
holder need  whet  his  appetite  with  the  thought  of  the  millions 
which  he  is  entitled  to  share.  .  .  .  We  have  little  doubt  that  the 
on  will  be  promptly  overruled  on  appeal,  and  that  of  the 
court  below  sustained.  The  doctrine  laid  down  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  all  rulings  heretofore  made.  The  directors  appear  to 
have  been  charged  with  arbitrarily  apportioning  a  certain  amount 
rplus  for  dividends  and  ordering  the  rest  reserved.  What 
■  irt  denies  is  not  their  right  to  reserve  in  their  discretion 
such  amount  as  the  best  interests  of  the  company  may  require. 
but  their  right  to  make  an  arbitrary  apportionment.  Evidently, 
to  our  mind,  the  court  was  at  sea  as  to  the  real  character  of  their 
action,  and  when  the  matter  is  made  clear,  the  decision  itself  will 
be  of  no  moment. 

"To  assume  that  the  distribution  of  surplus  is  not  within  the 
control  of  the  directors  is  so  revolutionary  and  destructive  in  its 
character,  so  contrary  to  all  decisions  heretofore  rendered,  that 
no  intelligent  court  would  sanction  it  for  a  moment.  No  ferment 
need  be  caused  by  Judge  Woodward's  extraordinary  opinion." 

Insurance  (New  York)  apprehends  trouble  for  the  companies 

if  the  decision  is  affirmed  : 

"The  decision  in  the  Greef  case,  if  it  shall  be  affirmed  by  the 
court  of  appeals,  whither,  we  assume,  it  will  be  taken  for  review, 
may  prove  very  troublesome  to  the  mutual  companies.  Their 
charters  are  much  alike  in  respect  of  their  provisions  for  mutual- 
ity and  do  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of  the  Equitable,  the  effect 
of  which  has  just  been  passed  upon  by  the  appellate  division. 
These  provisions  are  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  policy 
stipulations  as  to  apportionment  of  surplus  and  are  of  controlling 
influence.  It  follows,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this  decision, 
that  the  policy-holder  is  not  bound  by  what  the  company  may  de- 
termine in  the  matter  of  his  dividends  or  dividend  additions,  but 
may  challenge  the  terms  of  a  proffered  settlement  in  a  legal  pro- 
ceeding. Suits  are  likely  to  multiply  in  consequence  of  this — not 
only  suits  brought  in  good  faith,  but  suits  stirred  up  by  vexatious 

rs.  Necessarily,  too,  it  would  seem,  there  must  ensue  a  re- 
duction of  surplus.  In  fact  by  this  decision  a  mutual  life  insur- 
ipany  has  no  business  to  keep  any  net  surplus  by  thai 
...    It  is  noticeable  that  in  tbifl  •w  York  Insur- 

Report  both   the    Mutual   and   the   New  York  seem   to  have 

i  ision  of  this  character." 


Advances   in   Wages. — The   Louisvilli  '-Journal 

(Dem  .ii  in  its  editorial  columns  to  recent  inci  i 

in  th<  irkingmen  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     "Tins 

•  news,"  ;•  •    attention.    The  move 

One   that   it  would   be   easier   to 

igea  had   not    been  increased  than 

The  movement  began  with  the 

Iteral    industries,    but   now   has 

i   labor.     Prospentj 

.i  who  boi 

tunc. 
■ 

and  lor  the  prudent  and 
home,  however  humble,  and   some 
'  •  •     ■       if  00U1 


suffering   and   will   continue   to   caus.;  it,  but  conditions  are  so 
favorable  now  that  the  workingman  need  not  want  for  the  neces- 
and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

"The  position  of  the  laborer  in  the  United  States  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Indeed,  it  is  so  good  that 
even  well-informed  men  seldom  realize  it  to  its  full  extent.  The 
pay  received  by  skilled  artisans  m  certain  lines  of  industry  and  in 
certain  establishments  is  not,  of  course,  representative  of  the 
whole  working  population,  but  it  shows  the  possibilities  open  to 
the  toiler.  As  long  as  it  is  possible  for  these  men  to  earn  excep- 
tional wages  the  masses  of  the  industrial  population  tan  not  be 
forced  down  to  the  position  which  a  recent  lecturer  on  English 
conditions  described  as  barely  keeping  their  lips  above  the  water 
line.  Hence  the  boast  of  Mr.  Carnegie  that  the  best  paid  labor 
m  the  world  is  employed  by  his  firm  in  a  sense  applies  to  all 
American  labor.  In  an  address  to  the  employees  of  Homestead 
Steel  Works  on  the  5th  of  last  November  upon  the  opening  of  the 
.00  library  and  music  hall,  he  used  these  memorable  words 

"'  Perhaps,  when  upon  the  subject  of  the  works,  I  may  tell  you 
that  I  had  a  statement  of  operations  at  Homestead  last  year,  and 
found  that  the  average  earnings  for  the  year  of  311  working  days, 
the  average  paid  man  and  boy,  common  labor  included,  every 
man  paid  by  the  day,  was  $2.91  per  day,  $905  per  year.  Now.  to 
know  just  what  that  means,  the  average  at  Pullman  last  year,  I 
see.  the  highest  ever  made  there,  w        |  There  is  one  proud 

satisfaction  our  firm  have  in  business,  they  challenge  to  produce 
a  record  like  this,  and  it  is  something  all  my  partners  and  myself 
think  of,  and  which  cheers  us  in  all  the  cares  pertaining  to  busi- 
ness, which  are  neither  few  nor  light,  that  this  remains  their  due, 
they  can  truly  say,  and,  indeed,  the  devoted  wives  or  sweethearts 
of  my  partners  can  sew  it  in  illuminated  texts,  and  it  might  even 
be  placed  upon  their  tombstones:  "Our  firm  paid  the  hi] 
earnings  ever  paid  to  labor."  The  policy  of  the  firm  is  that  the 
men  who  work  for  the  firm  shall  make  higher  earnings  per  year, 
upon  the  average,  than  those  of  other  works,  and  also  that  the 
firm  shall  keep  their  works  running  as  they  have  done,  even  dur- 
ing years  of  depression,  which  we  have  had  for  four  years.  '" 


THE    NEGRO   AS   A   WORKINGMAN. 

THE  success  of  many  of  the  proposed  plans  for  solving  the 
race  question  in  the  South  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
colored  man  to  perform  labor  requiring  skill,  originality,  and  the 
ability  to  plan  and  superintend  the  work  of  others.  The  latest 
project,  for  example,  is  a  proposed  settlement  of  several  thousand 
colored  people  in  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  along  the 
Peconic  River.  White  men  are  to  be  allowed  to  invest  money  in 
the  town's  enterprises,  but  all  the  work,  from  the  lowest  grade  to 
the  highest,  is  to  be  done  by  colored  people.  Their  capability 
for  the  higher  forms  of  labor  becomes,  therefore,  the  important 
point  upon  which  the  success  or  failure  of  the  scheme  is  likely  to 
depend.  Opportunely  for  this  discussion,  an  article  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Spahr  appears  in  The  Outlook,  telling  there- 
suits  of  his  researches  in  regard  to  the  negro  as  an  industrial 
factor.  Mr.  Spahr  has  traveled  extensively  through  the  South, 
questioning  employers  and  employees,  and  observing  for  himself 
the  condition  and  ability  of  the  colored  man.  He  gives  first  his 
findings  as  to  the  negro's  laziness,  beginning  with  the  testimony 
of  "a  college  graduate  of  exceptional  intelligence,  "  who  had  em- 
ployed negroes  in  a  little  town  in  Kentucky  : 

"This  man  not  only  knows  ten  times  as  much  about   1 
I  do.  but  in  some  ways  likes  them   better,  so  that  his  adverse  tes- 
timony could  not,  apparently,  be  ruled  out  on  the  ground  of  preju- 
Yet    the    point    about    which   he   was  surest    regarding    the 
his  ineradicable   laziness.      Ordinary  negroes,   he  said, 
•   work   more   than   one  day   in   six.      They  may  work  a  few 
I       It  ahead,  but  then  they  will  knock  off.  foi   some  excuse 
or  none,  ami  not  try  to  get  work  till  every  cent  they  ha 
has  I..  Sixty  dayfl  in  the  year  would  cover  all  the  work 

He  did  not  question  the  liberality  of  this  estimate,  and 
when  we   met  a  negro  employee  of    his  at   the  station—  whom   he 

admitti  1  to  be  a  good  workman — th«  negro  was  shrewdly  non- 
committal about  the  justice  of  the  generalization.     The  crowd  of 
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idle  negroes  about  the  station  gave  it  apparent  support,  and  he 
would  have  laughed  at  my  caring  what  the  negroes  themselves 
said  about  it  when  I  questioned  a  group  of  them  in  front  of  a 
negro  store  at  the  railway  junction,  twenty  miles  away,  where  I 
was  detained  a  couple  of  hours,  and  spent  the  whole  time  talking 
with  negroes.  I  myself,  at  that  time,  doubted  their  testimony, 
but  when,  later,  I  questioned  employers  of  negro  labor  upon  a 
large  scale,  I  found  that  they  were  altogether  right  and  he  alto- 
gether wrong.  It  is  true  that  at  Birmingham  the  vice-president 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  told  me  that  the  uncer- 
tainty of  negro  labor  made  it  necessary  for  his  company  to  keep 
twenty  per  cent,  more  negroes  on  their  rolls  than  could  be  at  work 
at  the  same  time,  while  with  white  labor  no  more  need  be  kept  on 
the  rolls  than  there  were  places  for.  But  even  this  moderate 
statement  of  the  greater  irregularity  of  negro  labor  had  to  be  still 
further  modified  after  my  talk  with  the  superintendent  in  direct 
charge  of  one  of  the  Tennessee  Company's  largest  works.  The 
superintendent's  statement  was  that  while  the  negro's  tendency 
to  lay  off  for  camp-meetings,  funerals,  and  picnics  of  course 
amounted  to  something,  the  negro  was  no  more  likely  than  the 
white  man  to  be  away  from  his  job  because  of  drunkenness,  and 
that  the  negro  laborers  could  stand  the  hot  work  at  the  furnaces 
more  steadily  than  the  whites.  For  the  hard,  hot  work  at  the 
furnaces,  for  which  the  negroes  were  employed,  he  thought  that 
just  as  many  extra  men  on  the  pay-rolls  would  be  needed  if  all 
the  labor  were  white.  And  when  I  found  that  the  day's  labor 
was  a  twelve-hours'  stretch  in  the  intense  heat,  I  did  not  wonder 
that  the  negro  averaged  hardly  four  days  out  of  five.  This  favor- 
able testimony  at  Birmingham  was  supported  whenever  I  talked 
with  men  who  employed  enough  negroes  to  generalize  from.  On 
the  great  cotton  plantation  which  I  visited  in  the  Black  Belt,  the 
planter  told  me  that  his  negro  tenants  worked  from  sun-up  till 
sun-down  day  after  day,  except  during  the  season  when  the  crops 
were  laid  by  and  the  'protracted  meetings'  were  held.  At  the 
barrel-head  factory  at  Jonesboro',  where  negro  labor  was  em- 
ployed almost  exclusively,  the  proprietor,  an  Indiana  man,  said 
that  one  of  the  reasons  he  hired  negroes  was  because  he  found  it 
difficult  to  get  white  men  who  worked  steadily,  tho  he  paid  the 
same  wages  as  at  the  North.  This  was  probably  an  exaggeration 
on  the  other  side.  But  while  negro  labor,  on  the  whole,  did  not 
seem  to  be  quite  as  steady  as  white,  the  difference  was  so  small 
that  it  was  hard  to  account  for  the  gross  exaggerations  of  negro 
laziness  uttered  with  such  confidence  by  intelligent  whites.  Ap- 
parently the  good-humored  contempt  in  which  negroes  are  held 
keeps  the  whites  from  learning  what  the  negroes  themselves 
think  upon  such  matters,  while  the  disposition  to  ridicule  the  in- 
ferior race  keeps  the  generalizations  to  its  discredit  in  perpetual 
circulation,  while  those  to  its  credit  are  rarely  made  and  never 
repeated. " 

Negroes  are  hired  for  the  hardest  work,  Mr.  Spahr  tells  us; 
white  men  for  the  work  requiring  the  most  skill.  White  men  are 
also  given  the  work  requiring  the  greater  responsibility  : 

"In  the  furnaces  at  Birmingham,  where  the  negroes  outnum- 
bered the  whites  about  ten  to  one,  all  the  foremen  I  saw  were 
whites.  The  reason  for  this,  I  was  told  by  the  superintendent, 
was  not  merely  the  greater  ability  of  the  whites  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  management,  but  the  unwillingness  of  the  negroes 
to  be  bossed  by  their  own  race.  Thus  the 'fourth  estate' — like 
our  own  third  estate  in  the  past — is  being  kept  down  by  its  pref- 
erence for  leadership  from  the  class  above.  On  the  largest  cotton 
plantation  I  visited  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  foreman  was  a 
negro  and  a  most  successful  manager  in  every  part  of  the  work — 
even  when  his  employer  hired  convict  labor  to  supplement  that  of 
his  regular  tenants  and  hands.  But  such  cases  were  rare.  Farm- 
ers who  expressed  to  me  the  strongest  preference  for  negro  labor 
because  of  its  cheapness  told  me  that  it  did  not  pay  to  hire  a  negro 
to  clear  land  or  to  do  any  work  where  be  had  to  be  left  to  manage 
for  himself.  Negro  labor,  in  fact,  was  spoken  of  by  Southern 
farmers  as  Italian  labor  is  by  Northern  contractors.  You  can 
drive  it  to  do  a  great  deal,  but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  driving. 
One  or  two  farmers  who  preferred  white  labor  put  their  prefer- 
ence solely  on  the  ground  that  you  could  go  away  and  leave  a 
white  workman  to  shift  for  himself,  while  the  negro  didn't  do  well 
unless  you  were  standing  over  him.  The  owner  of  the  great  cot- 
ton plantation,  it  is  true,  said  that  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  getting  good  work  from  negro  hands  by  letting  them  know  how 


much  work  he  expected  of  them,  and  praising  them  for  doing  the 
work  well.  By  spurring  a  negro's  ambition,  he  said,  you  could 
get  any  amount  of  work  out  of  him.  This  employer,  however, 
was  the  exception  both  in  judgment  and  in  kindliness.  Under 
ordinai\-  employers  the  great  mass  of  negroes — even  more,  per- 
haps, than  the  great  mass  of  Italians — work  inefficiently  when  not 
under  close  supervision,  and  even  goading.  The  proverb  that 
'every  country  has  the  Jew  it  deserves  '  can  be  applied  with  equal 
truth  to  the  laborers.  Every  country  has  the  labor  it  deserves. 
The  methods  used  for  generations  with  the  slave  labor  of  the 
South,  as  with  the  servile  labor  of  Italy,  have  left  their  maj 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  workmen,  their  inability  to  manage  for 
themselves,  and  a  disposition  to  relax  effort  when  external  pres- 
sure is  removed.  They  have  also  left  their  impress  in  the  negro's 
unreadiness  and  inability  to  handle  machinery.  Again  and  again 
I  was  told  that  'machinery  doesn't  pay  with  negro  labor.'  Here 
again  the  situation  is  only  a  little  worse  than  in  the  countries  of 
continental  Europe  where  the  servility  of  the  laborers  has  long 
been  demanded.  The  first,  the  one  prerequisite  to  the  industrial 
elevation  of  the  negro  is  the  development  of  self-reliant  man- 
hood." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Maybe  Secretary  Alger  is  a  little  hard  of  hearing. — The  Journal,  Sioux 
City. 

Uncle  Kruger'S  justly  celebrated  whiskers  are  standing  at  an  unusually 
militant  angle.—  The  News,  Detroit. 

Dewey  will  bathe  most  satisfactory  return  from  that  $20,000,000  Philip- 
pine investment.—  The  Republic,  St.  Louis. 

While  suspicion  was  not  invited  to  the  peace  conference,  the  Czar  is  said 
to  be  in  favor  of  disarming  it.— The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

Some  of  these  days  China  will  get  mad  and  demand  a  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence "in  the  Chinese  empire. —  The  Times-Herald,  Chicago. 

The  king  of  New  York  beggars  is  said  to  be  worth  $100,000,  but  we  are 
not  told  of  which  college  he  is  president. — The  Record,  Chicago. 

The  future  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  in  Luzon  will  be  tinder  great 
expense  in  buying  brass  for  tablets  to  mark  the  former  capitals.—  The 
Times,  Pittsburg. 

SENATOR  Vest  has  discovered  that  the  Louisiana  purchase  was  unconsti- 
tutional, thus  putting  the  laugh  on  the  St.  Louis  people  who  propose  to  cel- 
ebrate the  event.  — The  Post,  Washington. 

On  the  morning  of  his  famous  battle  Admiral  Dewey  stopped  fighting  to 
eat,  but  the  indications  are  that  when  he  returns  to  the  United  States  he 
will  have  to  fight  to  stop  eating.— The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville. 

The  discovery  by  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells  that  Spanish  writers  of  fic- 
tion are  better  than  our  own  must  have  been  based  upon  a  close  study  of 
Spanish  war  despatches  during  the  recent  conflict.— The  News,  Baltimore. 


he's  sorry  for  it  now. 

Andrew  Carnegie  said,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  that  it  was  disgraceful  to 
die  rich. — The  Tribune,  Minneapolis. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   CURSE    IN    EDUCATION. 

T  I  J  E  hear  a  good  deal  ■  :  edu- 

»  »       cation,  but  il  iften  that  we  find  any  one  who  has 

the  American  people  and  tell  them  that  its 

ol,  its  universal  solvent  for  all   ills,  is  in  most  instances  no 

than  a  curse.    Miss  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  in  The  North 

ttes  with  characteristic  energy  and 

positiveness  her  conviction   that  the   popular  attitude   upon  the 

subject  of  education  is  an  illusion.     Every  nation  has  its  rules  for 

national  health,  and   the  American  nation  has  a  number  which 

;ui/.cs.      She  says  ; 

"The  most  urgent  of  these  rules — the  one  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can puts  absolute  faith — is,  '  Educate  ,  send  every  boy  and  girl  to 
school.  It  aever  occurs  to  the  American  that  there  can  be  a  mis- 
take or  room  for  hesitancy  there.  He  may  have  his  doubts  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  religion.  .  .  .  He  may  never  put  it  into  words,  but 
his  belief  is  that  the  great  American  nation  is  now  quite  too  strong 
to  need  any  fathering  by  an  invisible  power.  As  his  trust  in  God 
has  lessened,  his  faith  in  man  has  increased.  Educate  a  man,  he 
says,  teach  him  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  what  not,  and  he  can 
take  care  of  himself  in  the  universe.  It  is  this  unspoken  creed 
that  has  made  the  schoolhouse  a  fetish  in  the  United  States. 
Whether  it  stands  in  a  village  in  New  England,  or  in  a  Florida 
swamp  or  in  an  Indian  reservation,  we  all  believe  that  a  life- 
giving  ichor  goes  out  of  it  which  will  conquer  not  only  ignorance, 
but  poverty  and  crime." 

Yet  after  all,  will  intellectual  education  conquer  crime  ?     Miss 
I  thinks  not,  and  gives  two  facts  which  point  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  her  argument.      We  quote  her  as  follows  : 

"First  :  On  the  table  before  me  lies  the  annual  report  for  1898 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  in  Pennsylvania. 
Here  is  one  item  :  Ninety-one  convicts  who  were  in  the  prison 
last  year  had  served  one  or  more  terms  in  it  before.  Of  these 
hardened  offenders,  only  nine  were  unable  to  read  and  write.  Of 
eight  no  record  Had  been  kept  ;  but  as  the  majority  of  them  were 
forgers  and  counterfeiters,  they  evidently  had  received  some  men- 
tal training.  The  remaining  seventy-four  were  all  educated, 
having  attended  school  for  from  two  to  nine  years. 

"Another  fact:  Three  years  after  the  opening  of  free  schools 
in  London,  a  marked  increase  was  noticed  in  the  number  of 
juvenile  offenders  in  the  city  prisons  and  reformatories.  There 
was.  too,  a  change  in  the  kind  of  crimes  committed  by  them. 
The  number  of  boys  and  young  men  convicted  of  forgery,  grand 
larceny,  and  intricate  swindling  schemes  was  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  number  of  sneak  thieves,  drunkards,  and  pickpockets 
was  lessened  by  one  half.  As  the  years  passed,  the  proportion  of 
educated  criminals  largely  increased." 

As  to  the  moral  culture  that  may  exist  without  intellectual 
education.  Miss  Davis  draws  this  picture  : 

"Again:    About  fifteen  years  ago  I   was  in  a  lonely  corner  of 

Louisiana — a  district  of  pale  green  prairies  sloping  down   to  the 

Gulf,  dotted  with  the  half-cultivated  farms  of  the  French  Acadians. 

There   they  had    been   since   they   left   Acadic   years  before.      An 

.sola  ito  clan,  they  had  retained  the  character,  the  handi- 

I    the    bits    of    homely,    useful    knowledge   which    they 

;ht  with  them,  and  also  the  same  utter  ignorance  of  the  outer 

them  could   read  or  write.     The  men  tilled 

the   field!  on   l.  ■<(  the   black   bayOUX  which   crept   lazily 

pie  and  yellovr  fleurs-de-lis,  and  the  women 

in  Stuffs  in  which  tl  • 

They  b  1  Iways,  no  schoolhouses,  no  ; 

with  1  politics  and   no  news- 

■ii  among  them 
ler.     They  worked 


writer  tells  of  a  village  community  in  a  remote  corner  of 
New  England  where  fifty  years  ago  the  men  and  women  had  the 
elements  of  a  useful  knowledge — could  read  and  write — but  had 
not  gone  through  the  "course  "  now  prescribed  for  their  posterity 
in  the  same  place.  Life  in  this  whaling  village  was  full  of  hard 
work,  but  not  destitute  of  fun  and  healthy  human  activity.  This 
is  the  picture  she  draws  of  their  present  estate: 

"The  young  girls  of  X go  through  'the  course,'  nibbling  at 

a  dozen  sciences,  and  philosophies,  and  two  or  three  languages, 
long  enough  to  learn  the  flavor  of  each,  but  not  long  enough  to 
find  any  actual  food  for  their  brains;  not  long  enough  even  to 
teach  them  the  first  lesson  of  education — how  little  they  know. 
They  find  no  place  as  teachers,  for  New  England  is  filled  with 
women  competent  to  teach,  standing  in  rows  waiting  for  a  va- 
cancy.    These  X 'young  ladies  ' — for  they  are  careful  tc  give 

themselves  that  degree — settle  down  at  home.  They  will  not 
cook  nor  wash,  as  their  mothers  do;  they  are  no  longer  of  the 
class  of  trades-people  ;  they  are  unfitted  to  marry  the  honest  labor- 
ers on  the  farms ;  they  mope  and  look  at  the  world  in  false  lights 
through  their  tears;  and  join  the  great  army  of  half  starved, 
hysteric,  morbid  women  in  New  England — the  most  useless  fig- 
ures, perhaps,  in  the  world's  swarming  myriads.  The  majority 
of  the  young  men  return  and  wait  in  vain  for  work  in  which  their 
book  learning  will  prove  effective.  They  have  no  capital  to  go 
into  business  ;  the  professions  are  enormously  overcrowded  ;  they 
look  down  with  contempt  on  the  trades  or  any  manual  labor,  in 
which  was  their  chance  for  useful,  earnest  lives." 

What  is  the  source  from  which  these  evils  of  education,  which 
we  thought  blessings,  flow  ?  Miss  Davis  probes  the  problem  and 
sums  up  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  as  follows  ; 

"  What,  then,  is  wrong?  Too  much  education  ?  No  !  No  sane 
man  can  doubt  that  to  educate  a  human  being,  so  as  to  develop 
his  individual  capacity  and  to  fit  him  for  his  especial  place  in  life, 
is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  him.  It  is  a  gift  to  him  from  his 
fellow  men  second  only  to  that  of  life.  Hut  it  must  be  given 
with  wisdom  and  discrimination. 

"Now  what  wisdom,  what  discrimination,  do  we  show  when 
we  educate  our  boys  and  girls?  When  we  set  out  flowers  in  a 
garden,  we  give  to  each  the  position  and  the  food  and  the  water 
suited  to  its  peculiar  needs.  The  research  of  many  generations 
has  made  us  wise  in  the  queer  idiosyncrasies  of  lilies  and  roses 
and  tulips,  and  taught  us  how  to  bring  out  the  full  strength  of 
every  root  or  graft.  But  we  cultivate  human  souls  en  masse. 
Into  that  aforesaid  schoolhouse,  of  which  we  boast  with  such 
fervor,  are  going  to-day  countless  legions  of  little  Pats  and  Jans 
and  Sambos — boys  with  a  myriad  differing  capacities,  tendencies, 
and  destinies.  And  each  is  crammed  with  the  same  dose  of  unas- 
similated  facts — the  alphabets  of  a  dozen  sciences,  which  he  never 
learns  to  put  together  into  an  intelligible  word.  Nothing  more 
cruel  and  ridiculous  was  ever  done  in  the  world.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  the  boys  of  Dotheboys  Hall,  who  were  ranged  into  a  row 
while  Mrs.  Squeers  ladled  into  each  gaping  mouth  the  same  dose 
of  treacle  and  sulfur.  One  of  the  foremost  teachers  in  the  coun- 
try, the  head  of  a  great  preparatory  school,  once  said  to  me  :  'True 
education  is  to  find  the  quality  and  bent  of  each  pupil's  mind,  and 
give  it  only  such  food  as  will  develop  them.'  I  glanced  at  the 
pile  of  text-books — huge  accumulations  of  bare  questions  and  an- 
swers— lying  on  his  desk.  'What  can  I  do?'  he  said,  with  a 
despairing  shrug.  'My  boys  must  "  pass  "  in  all  of  these  books 
to  enter  college  and  in  college  the  aim  still  is  to  "pass,"  not  to 
grow.' 

"When  will  Americans  see  that  there  is  no  blessing  like  the 
education  which  we  tan  use;  but  that  the  education  which  we 
can  not  use  is  a  curse  ?  " 


The  Spell  Of  Paderewski.— The  London  Academy  prints 
the  following  note   from  a  correspondent  who  had   attended 

scent  performance  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  London 
an  example  of    the   extraordinary  effect  which    this    remarkable 
-  upon  lu  •  most  every  kind  "  : 

"Men   tailed   him    Paderewski,  this  sad-faced  messenger  of  the 
His  name  does  not  matter;    where  he  is,  he  is  not.      Bee- 
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thoven  and  Chopin  <j/v.  Their  spirits  may  rest,  lor  they  have 
found  a  voice.  ...  I  breathed  rare  mountain  air  for  davs.  The 
spell  was  upon  me.  I  had  walked  with  the  gods,  I  felt  I  could 
be  ray  ideal  self.  I  could  be,  do,  suffer  anything,  I  could  go  to 
the  stake  for  any  cause  if  Paderewski  would  play  my  funeral 
march.  .  .   .  Mr.  Wood  thought  he  was  conducting  that  orchestra, 

I  suppose.  He  was  not.  Paderewski  held  it  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  it  and  the  men  played  as  they  had 
never  played  before  in  all  their  lives.  He  magnetized  it.  In 
playing  with  him  it  was  greater  than  itself.  He  was  the  soul  oi 
it.  It  bore  him  up  on  the  wings  of  an  orchestra  inspired.  It 
sank  into  silence  with  him  and  died  away  in  pianissimos  that 
came  in  far  echoes  from  over  the  hills  of  silence.  Great  Beethoven 
faded,  and  Chopin  spoke  to  us  with  his  own  voice.  We  listened. 
breathless,  to  the  end,  when  the  strange  spirit  whispered  to  us  in 
one  mighty  passage  after  another.  Gigantic  passages  they  were, 
yet  no  one  thought  '  how  clever, '  each  one  felt  'how  great, '  as  the 
spirit  came  along  in  its  last  glorious  march,  upborne  by  the  in- 
spired orchestra.  It  was  like  the  march  of  some  white  war-horse 
of  the  gods.  It  passed  on  to  victory,  out  of  sight,  and  deafening 
cheers  brought  the  vision  to  an  end,  and  I  went  out  into  the  night 
walking  in  a  land  of  ghosts." 


A  REMARKABLE   COLLECTION    OF    BALZAC 
RELICS. 

•"  I  "  HE  centenary  of  Balzac's  birth,  which  is  to  be  celebrated 
■1  next  month  at  his  native  city  of  Tours,  is  causing  a  renewal 
of  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  France's  great  novelist.  What 
is  probably  the  rarest  and  most  extensive  collection  of  Balzac 
relics  in  the  world  exists  at  Brus- 
sels in  the  mansion  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  a 
Flemish  nobleman  who  has  devoted 
many  years  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  francs  to  this  labor  of  love. 
Of  its  treasures,  which  include 
priceless  portraits,  absolutely 
unique  casts,  scores  of  manu- 
scripts, and  most  interesting  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  author  of  "La 
Comedie  Humaine,"  M.  Normand, 
in  L' Illustration  (May  6)  writes 
as  follows  :  coat  of  arms— rastignac 

"The  Balzac  collection  of  M.  de  Lovenjoul  is  of  extraordinary 
variety  and  richness.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  all  the 
manuscripts  of  Balzac's  novels  are  in  his  possession.  Here  also 
are  the  proofs,  laden  with  corrections,  here  the  unpublished  alter- 
native readings,  here  the  bundles  of  letters  recovered  after  the 

publication  of  'The  Cor- 
respondence of  Balzac. ' 
And  here  also  are  the  in- 
numerable unedited  frag- 
ments: the  literary  pro- 
jects, the  sketches  in  out- 
line ;  the  commencements 
and  the  ends  of  novels ; 
admirable  pages  left  in- 
complete ;  the  commence- 
ment—  often  the  recom- 
coat  of  arms— rubempre.  mencemen  t — of    works 

never  written  ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  world  of  ideas  which  was  in  gestation  in  the  fruitful  brain 
when  death  came.  " 

Many  of  the  manuscripts  had  been  sold  to  M.  de  Lovenjoul  by 
the  families  of  those  to  whom  Balzac  had  given  them.  Other 
things  were  acquired  by  him  after  the  sale  of  Balzac's  effects 
which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Mme.  de  Balzac  in  1882.  All 
the  furniture,  it  seems,  was  taken  in  vans  to  the  public  auction 
place;    but,  wondrous  to  relate,  the  literary  treasures  of  Balzac's 


papers,  judged  to  be  valueless,  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows! 
Many  of  the  more  knowing  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  came  to 
gather  them  in  the  court.  An  enterprising  shoemaker,  among 
others,  took  away  a  great  quantity-      Thus  the  shoemaker  played 


far 


/V^  ^ 


ts/tett/ 


Jff  :::t,    J*f<       ,   _ ,._  rffc 


g  y       S1..U.    / 


"■  fir 
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the  part  of  a  kindly  Providence.  M.  de  Lovenjoul  discovered 
him  and  relieved  him  of  his  priceless  literary  findings.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  shoemaker  has  so  deserved  the  thanks  of  mankind. 

To-day  all  these 
things  are  system- 
atically arranged 
and  classified  in  the 
vast  library  of  M. 
de  Lovenjoul.  The 
Balzac  collection  is 
a  field  which  its  pro- 
prietor  cultivates 
with  religious  rever- 
ence. Among  the 
many  portraits  of 
Balzac  possessed  by 
M.  de  Lovenjoul  is 
the  original  daguer- 
reotype,  wholly 
unique,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  which  is 
given  herewith.  It 
was  taken  in  1842, 
in  St.  Petersburg. 
The  likeness  is  said 
to  be  extraordi  - 
narily  good.  The 
usual  portraits  of 
Balzac  have  been 
made,  not  from  this 
original,  but  from 
retouched  imperfect 
plates,  and  the   ex-  portrait  of  balzac  bv  gavarni. 
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oki.inal    DAGUERREOTYPE    <>K     BALZAC. 


is  different  and  far  less  clear  and  sa  than  that 

given  in  this  authentic  likenei 

autiful  hand.     M.  de   Lovenjoul   is 

lately  in   :  one  of  the  cliief 

.  .'.res  of  1: 
on.  The  hand 
is  always  an  expres- 
sive organ  <>f  the 
a  n  a  t  o  ni  y  —  h  o  w 
much  greater  inter- 
est then  must  the 
•hand  'eat 

writer  possess  for 
us!  When  M.  Ro- 
d  in,  the  sculptor, 
who  went  to  Brus- 
sels to  copy  it,  saw 
this  hand  he  ex- 
claimed, "I  have 
now  everything  I 
n  eed.  W  i  t  h  this 
hand  I  will  restore 
the  whole  Balzac  ! " 
In  a  like  manner, 
remarks  M.  Nor- 
mand,  Cuvier  had 
need  only  of  the  vertebra  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  anatomy  of 
the  monster  antediluvians. 

We  know,  says  M.  Normand,  of  what  excessive  exertions  Balzac 
was  capable.      Following  is  one  of  his  celebrated  "monthly  bulle- 
tins"— lists  of  the  works  which  he  wished  to  finish  in  four  or  five 
weeks.     This  bulletin  is 
that  of  September,  1834. 
It  reads  thus  : 

b  Seraphita. 
Write     the    conclusion     <>: 

If  elm 
Tlie  Memories  "f  a  Young 

Married  Woman. 
The  Blossom  of  the  Pea. 

A  I  langrhti 

!     with    the 

A  1 1 
Then    is   a    dash,    and 
lower    down    appears, 
doubtless     as    a     memo 

randum  : 

Make   t  he  ■  in  L. 

■>ert. 
;>1ete   the    sevens 

B  .1  l  1  . 
which 

d    M.    N01 

for 

mam; 

r61e  j 

it.     Tim  .  M.    Normand,  that  the  great 

■it  fn.in    t  .  tion   <>f   a 

:  to  balance  bis 

M . 
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He  always  desired  that  the  characters  of  his  novels  should  have  a 
perfectly  clear,  well-defined  existence,  as  tho  they  were  actually 
living  on  earth.  Therefore  their  family,  their  civil  relations  and 
state  were  scrupulously  elaborated  in  his  mind,  and  their  names 
were  carefully  chosen.  Not  a  detail  reh.t  ve  to  their  social  condi- 
tion was  neglected  by  the  painstaking  novelist.  Those  of  his 
heroes  who  belonged  to  the  nobility  or  even  those  who  inherited  a 
noble  name  were  provided  with  an  heraldic  blazon  appropriate  to 
their  origin.  In  order  to  construct  this  phantom  armory,  says  M. 
Normand,  Balzac  had  recourse  to  the  special  knowledge  of  a  dis- 
tinguished heraldist  among  his  friends,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Gra- 
mont.  The  latter  was  pleased  to  humor  his  caprice.  And  one 
day  he  brought  to  Honore  de  Balzac  a  little  pamphlet  bearing  this 
title  :  "  Book  of  Heraldry,  with  Studies  of  Inclinations,  Composed 
and  Dedicated  to  M.  de  Balzac  by  Ferdinand  de  Gramont.  Gen- 
tleman." Itwasnotan  improvisation.  The  "Book  of  Heraldry" 
had  cost  Balzac's  friend  many  weeks  of  labor.  All  the  shields 
had  been  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of  heraldry,  carefully 
designed,  and  minutely  described.  Two  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  characters  of  Balzac  are  described  in  this  book  and  reproduced 
in  facsimile  herewith. 

Balzac,  alwrays  preoccupied  with  the  minutest  details,  made  a 
number  of  corrections  in  many  of  these  arms.  Finally,  Mme.  de 
Bocarme  enblazoned  them  for  him  in  water-color. —  Translation 
made  Jor  The  Literary  Digest 


KIPLING'S   WOMEN. 

FEW  or  none  would  dispute  the  fact  that  the  men  in  Kipling's 
stories  are  superior  to  the  women.  The  story  itself  and 
the  exigencies  of  plot  are  in  each  case  arranged  for  the  man.  who 
occupies  the  central  place,  chief  luminary  in  the  Kipling  solar 
system  ;  while  about  him,  more  or  less  vague  in  the  distance  and 
undefined  as  to  outline,  revolves  the  woman  in  her  proper  place 
as  lesser  light.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  (May  13)  calls 
attention  to  several  particulars  of  Mr.  Kipling's  delineations  of 
women.      He  says  : 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Mr.  Kipling's  understanding  of 
woman  is  exceedingly  limited  ;  he  has  but  little  appreciation  of 
those  elements  of  life  and  character  for  which  she  stands,  and,  in 
consequence,  regards  her  as  a  serious  factor  only  in  so  far  as  she 
affects  man.  He  is  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  for  physical 
bravery  and  self-assertive  strength,  to  the  disregard  of  passive 
endurance  and  moral  elevation. 

"To  his  credit,  however,  be  it  said,  his  sins  are  rather  those  of 
omission  than  of  commission  ;  he  does  not  so  much  distort  women 
as  neglect  them — that  is,  the  best  type  of  women.  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  complain  of  Mrs.  Herriott  in  'The  Gadsbys.'  or  of  Mrs. 
Wessington  in  'The  Phantom  Rickshaw,'  or  of  any  of  the  rest  of 
their  kind,  any  more  than  it  would  be  fair  to  blame  Thackeray 
for  Becky  Sharp.  We  have  the  right  of  complaint  only  when  by 
all  his  writings  an  author  demonstrates  his  inability  to  conceive 
of  woman  at  her  highest. 

"Can  tins  charge  be  brought  against  Mr.  Kipling?  With  cer- 
tain reservations,  yes.  He  seems  aware  of  the  existence  ot  noble 
a  only  as  the  blind  man  guesses  at  objects  of  which  he  has 
heard  only  the  name  ;  he  lacks  the  power  to  form  their  concepts 
in  his  own  mind  vividly,  realistically;  they  remain  shadowv,  in- 
distinct, only  half  alive.  Take  'The  Brushwood  Boy,'  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  hero  and  heroine  hold  much  the  same  moral  point 
of  view.  Which  of  them  is  it  that  lives,  moves,  and  has  a  being? 
The  man,  1  The  woman  is  but  a  silhouette,  a  dream  girl 

to  the   hero's  development.      It  is  the  man,    ever   the 
man,  who  claims  our  attention  and  sympathy.      And  yet  one  must 
admit  that  what  there  is  of  the  girl  is  all  right.      It  is  simply  that 
loo  intangible,  too  shadowy,  for  us  to  grasp;    she  is  only  a 

or  intended  to  be  completed." 

The  writer  thinks  that  at  least  once  Mr.  Kipling  has  made  an 
approach   to  success  in  portraying  a  feminine  type,    tho  success 
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even  here  is  qualified  by  his  limitations  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  deeper  realities  of  woman's  nature.  And  curiously  enough 
this  one  well-drawn  woman  character  is  a  semi-masculine  one. 
The  writer  says  ; 

"The  nearest  Mr.  Kipling  has  ever  come  to  portraying  a  noble, 
attractive  woman  is  in  'William  the  Conqueror.'  In  a  way,  Wil- 
liam is  a  very  successful  character,  but  she  is  representative  rather 
of  fine  masculine  traits  than  of  those  essentially  feminine.  She 
is  not  attractive  in  the  manner  belonging  to  women  ;  she  wins  our 
admiration  in  spite  of  her  sex  instead  of  because  of  it." 


LORENZO    PEROS1:    PRIEST-COMPOSER. 

THE  recent  production  in  New  York,  under  ecclesiastical  aus- 
pices, of  Ferosi's  oratorio,  "  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  did 
not  prove  to  be  a  musical  event  of  such  importance  as  had  been 
expected.  Rome,  Paris,  and  Berlin  have  in  turn  been  in  a  state 
of  effervescence  over  Perosi's  claims  to  greatness,  but  New  York 
accepts  him  calmly,  not  to  say  chillingly,  and  declares  that  he  is 
not  the  prodigy  he  has  been  pronounced.  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson, 
the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  says  of  the  composer  : 

"It  will  not  be  easy  to  account  for  the  furor  which  this  talented 
young  priest  has  caused  in  Italy,  unless  it  chance  that  other  com- 
positions shall  show  him  in  a  different  light.  It  must  be  that  the 
organists  and  choir  masters  of  the  Roman  church  are  neglecting 
the  mighty  masterpieces  of  their  treasure-house.  To  be  sure 
there  are  not  many  Roman  oratorios.  The  Protestants  have  the 
best  of  these  works,  tho  what  there  is  in  the  'Messiah'  of  Handel 
to  prevent  its  use  by  the  Catholic  church  does  not  appear  to  the 
lay  mind.  The  Roman  church  has  a  glorious  heritage  of  music. 
For  three  centuries  past  her  ritual  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
modern  composers  with  all  the  resources  of  the  orchestra,  which 
the  Catholic  composers  were  the  first  to  use  in  the  church.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  masters  of  'a 
capella'  composition  enriched  the  treasury  of  the  Roman  church 
with  works  which  will  live  as  long  as  music  itself.  Some  of  this 
old  music  is  still  heard  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  It 
can  not  be  that  the  authorities  of  the  church  are  deceived  into 
supposing  thai:  such  music  as  that  of  the  '  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  ' 
is  the  equal  of  the  immortal  masterpieces  of  the  followers  of  Pal- 
estrina  or  of  the  contemporaries  of  him  and  Lasso.  If,  indeed,  it 
be  true  that  some  antidote  to  the  insidious  poison  of  the  passionate 
works  of  the  young  Italian  school  of  opera  composers  is  needed, 
it  seems  hardly  likely  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  '  Lazarus  '  of 
Perosi,  unless,  indeed,  the  excitement  caused  by  listening  to  the 
too  highly  spiced  music  of  the  stage  is  to  be  allayed  by  copious 
drafts  of  an  opiate." 

Music  Trades  a  /id  Musical  America  deals  with  the  oratorio 
and  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi's  claims  in  trenchant  style: 

"The  'Resurrection  of  Lazarus,'  produced  on  Sunday  night  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera- House,  proved  conclusively  that  Perosi 
is  not  a  marvel,  nor  even  a  very  talented  composer,  that  his 
'boom  '  was  exaggerated  and  ridiculously  inflated,  and — that  the 
sly  old  fox,  Ricordi,  of  Milan,  has  known  only  one  superior  as  a 
managerial  promoter,  and  that  man  was  Phineas  T.  Barnum, 
whose  methods  the  shrewd  Italian  has  duplicated  most  success- 
fully. 

"There  are  a  bushel  of  reasons  why  'Lazarus  '  is  not  a  great 
work,  and  why  its  composer  is  merely  an  ordinarily  talented  young 
man,  with  refined  musical  instincts,  and  of  some  thorough  theo- 
retical knowledge  ;  but  in  place  of  inflicting  on  our  readers  learned 
diatribes  against  Perosi's  orchestration,  handling  of  vocal  parts, 
barrenness  of  melodic  invention,  and  looseness  of  construction,  I 
shall  cite  an  expressive  anecdote  that  contains  within  itself,  and 
within  one  word,  the  entire  criticism  that  I  have  to  offer. 

"Liszt  was  once  conversing  with  a  friend  about  Reinecke  (he 
whose  compositions  are  more  remarkable  for  quantity  than  qual- 
ity). 

"'There  are  just  six  reasons  why  Reinecke  will  never  be  great,' 
remarked  the  friend. 

"'And  they  are?'  inquired  Liszt. 

"'The  first, '  continued  the  friend,  'is  that  he  lacks  inspiration  ; 
the  second ' 


'"  Enough,  enough,'  cried  Liszt;  'spare  me  the  other  five  ;  they 
are  superfluous. '  " 

The  Criterion,  which  is  an  advocate  of  whatever  adds  dignity 
to  the  stage  of  to-day,  passes  a  less  sweeping  judgment  on  the 
composer,  altho  it  does  not  take  his  present  claims  to  greatness 
altogether  seriously.     It  says: 

"  It  has  been  claimed  for  Perosi  that  he  is  to  revive  the  old 
sacredness  and  the  old  melodiousness  of  ancient  church  music. 
There  is  in  general  an  apparent  faith  and  reverence,  but  at  times 
a  most  startling  flippancy,  as  in  the  quickstep  that  follows  Christ's 
words  to  the  servant  that  Lazarus's  sickness  is  not  unto  death, 
but  for  the  glory  of  God.  It  may  be  meant  to  denote  the  joyful 
return  of  the  servant,  but  it  was  certainly  the  most  unholy  rejoic- 
ing ever  known.  To  add  to  its  lack  of  dignity,  the  orchestra  took 
it  much  faster  than  its  metronome  mark.  .  .  .  And  yet  when  all 
is  said,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Perosi  is  a  very  young 
man,  the  work  must  be  received  with  respect.  It  shows  occa- 
sional bad  taste,  but  it  is  not  ignorant  or  unmusicianly.  It  shows 
as  little  slavishness  to  Wagnerism  as  is  possible  to-day.  It  is 
never  monotonous  and  never  pedantic.  It  somehow  flows  ear- 
nestly along,  and  there  is  both  blood  and  music  in  the  young 
man's  veins 

"  Perosi  has  laid  much  stress  on  the  evangelical  effect  of  his 
work;  but  this  is  not  to  be  great,  judging  from  the  languor  of 
most  o£  the  audience,  and  a  remark  overheard  as  it  passed  be- 
tween two  wondering  Irishmen  as  they  marveled  at  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  singers  :  'Oi  shud  t'ink  it  wud  be  veery  wearin'  on 
the — the  pants. ' 

"And  one  other  said  that  the  composer's  name  should  be 
'  Paresis  Perosi. ' 

"But,  to  repeat,  he  is  a  learned  youngster  and  a  gifted.  He 
will  bear  watching." 

Perosi's  career  presents  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  student 
of  music,  and  as  he  is  likely — being  but  twenty-six — to  be  often 
heard  from  in  the  future,  we  subjoin  the  following  brief  sketch  of 
his  life  from  the  pen  of  the  Paris  correspondent  of  The  Home 
Journal : 

"The  career  of  Don  Perosi  offers  salient  features  to  biog- 
raphers. He  was  born,  as  the  expression  goes,  '  with  his  fingers 
on  the  keyboard.'  His  father  was,  and  is  yet,  chapel-master  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Tortona.  At  six  years  the  little  Lorenzo  received 
his  first  piano-lesson  from  him,  and  afterward  learned  to  play  the 
organ  under  his  instruction.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  reading 
the  '  Jephthah  '  of  Carissimi,  Perosi  is  said  to  have  declared  that 
he  intended  to  write  oratorios  himself.  Perhaps  this  early  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  capabilities  and  mission  is  the  secret  of  his  having 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  In  1890  he 
accepted  the  position  of  organist  at  the  College  of  Mont  Cassin. 
Two  years  later  he  studied  for  about  two  months  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Milan  ;  then  went  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  thoroughly  ex- 
amined the  science  of  vocal  counterpoint.  It  is  not  surprising  to 
read  that  soon  afterward  he  received  the  appointment  of  director 
of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  Recently  he  has  been 
called  to  the  directorship  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  by  the  Pope — the 
highest  gift  of  its  kind  that  he  can  receive. 

"Tho  he  is  only  twenty-six  years  old,  Don  Perosi  has  already 
composed  four  oratorios.  He  intends  to  make  the  Pope  the  sub- 
ject of  an  oratorio,  in  order  to  thank  him  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  he  has  shown  to  him  in  his  artistic  career.  M. 
Camille  Bellaigue,  in  a  magazine  article  welcoming  the  young 
composer  to  Paris,  said  of  him:  'He  is  not  only  prophet  in  his 
own  country,  but  he  is  almost  a  god  there.  Let  him  be  welcome 
in  ours,  and,  since  Italy  sends  us  her  Benjamin,  him  whom  she 
calls  to-day  her  well-loved  son,  let  us  hear  him. '" 


The  Chautauqua  Assembly  announcements  include  a  number  of  courses 
in  literature.  Among  the  most  notable  are  those  to  be  given  by  Prof.  C.  T. 
Winchester,  of  Wesleyan  University ,  Prof.  Alcee  Fortier,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  the  editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Mr. 
Page's  lectures  are  particularly  interesting  in  their  scope, and  will  comprise 
a  consideration  of  the  present  status  of  literature  as  a  profession  in  the 
United  States— the  principles  and  practice  of  the  literary  craft,  elements 
necessary  to  success,  and  an  analysis  of  some  recent  novels  which  have 
attained  commercial  success.  The  machinery  of  present-day  literature — 
journalism,  magazines,    publishers,  copyright,  etc.,  will  also  be  dealt  with. 
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THE    BROWNING    LOVE-LETTERS   AGAIN. 

TUB  question  of  the  propriety  of  publishing  the  Browning 
letters  still  attracts  much  notice  from  the  critics.  In  addi- 
tion to  articles  in  the  English  journals  which  we  quoted  recently, 
we  give  some  excerpts  from  late  numbers  of  American  literary 
The  New  York  Times  (Saturday  Review  supple- 
ment), in  an  article  of  two  columns  and  a  half,  experiences  a 
change  of  he-art,  :ind  is  now  quite  sure,  after  :i  careful  rereading 
of  the  letters,  that  their  publication  has  been  "aboon  to  the  world 
in  general,"  and  that  our  loss  would  have  been  great  had  Mr. 
Browning  decided  to  destroy  them.     The  writer  says  : 

"  It  is  probably  true  of  many  other  persons  that  once  they  have 
recovered  from  the  shock  produced  on  their  minds  at  first,  the 
s  have  vastly  grown  upon  them.  The  publication  has  in 
fact  been  justified  to  them  by  the  supreme  value  of  the  letters  as 
literature,  by  their  absorbing  and  elevating  interest,  and  by  their 
value  as  revelations  of  character  in  two  gifted  beings." 

The  Tim, s  believes  that  "in  these  noble  letters,  not  one  word 
of  which  we  would  willingly  spare,  not  one  word  of  which  is  fool- 
ish or  merely  trifling,"  there  is  to  be  found  ample  justification  not 
only  on  account  of  the  high  conception  of  realized  love  which  they 
hold  up  to  men  and  women,  but  from  words  of  Mrs.  Browning 
herself  in  which  she  expresses  her  view  of  what  is  fitting  in  other 
cases.     The  article  continues  : 

"They  are  indeed  letters  which  might  well  be  held  up  as  an 
example  to  lovers  for  all  time.     As  Leslie  Stephen  so  well  puts  it: 

"•  When  we  have  a  man  and  a  woman  of  genius,  may  it  not  be 
good  for  the  world  to  know  even,  in  the  fullest  detail,  how  they 
loved  and  revealed  their  love  to  each  other,  and  how  the  love  en- 
nobled their  lives  and  their  work?  .  .  .  Nobody  will  learn  much 
from  the  flirtations  of  the  ordinary  human  being,  or  even  of  the 
second  rank  of  ephemeral  celebrities.  But  when  we  have  to  do 
with  so  unique  a  case — with  a  man  of  undisputed  preeminence  in 
his  art,  and  a  woman  worthy  of  him— must  it  not  be  good  for  us 
to  watch  every  heartbeat,  and  follow  the  most  minute  develop- 
ments of  the  great  passion  of  their  lives?  ' 

"And  does  not  Miss  Barrett  herself  write  in  a  letter  to  Brown- 
ing dated  February  17.  1S46,  after  first  referring  to  her  fondness 
for  printed  letters  as  '  the  most  vital  part  of  biography, '  and  to  her 
ability  to  'read  book  after  book  of  such  nature, '  does  she  not  add  : 

"'If  the  secrets  of  our  daily  lives  and  inner  souls  may  instruct 
other  surviving  souls,  let  them  be  open  to  men  hereafter,  even  as 
they  are  to  God  now.  Dust  to  dust,  and  soul-secrets  to  humanity. 
These  are  natural  heirs  to  all  these  things.' 

"She  goes  on  to  say  that  even  tho  she  might  shrink  from  the 
publicity  herself,  or  even  destroy  sacred  personal  papers,  still  she 
'would  never  call  such  natural  weakness  a  virtue.'  What  if  even 
now.  and  much  more  so  in  the  coming  years,  these  letters,  re- 
vealing two  such  beautiful  souls,  letters  so  completely  free  from 
the  trivialities  of  smaller  natures,  should  come  to  stand  for  much 
more  than  the  poems  themselves;  or,  if  we  should  henceforth  read 
:i  the  light  of  the  revelation  of  these  letters,  what  a 
■■f  gratitudi  lid  owe  for  their  bestowal.  " 

Poet  Lore  tor  May  thus  expresses  itself  upon  the  same  subject  : 
ritual  beauty  of  the  love  revealed  in  these  'Letters  of 

od  Elizabeth  Barrett '  is  no  magnetic  that  it 

-  reader,  too,   this  more  than   half  century  later,  fall  in 
riters.      To  any   one   moved   inwardly  by   th( 
of'R.   1'.  and   E.   B,   B. ,  a   Poem.'  expressed   not 
but  in   personality,  the  sen's  publication   of  the    letters 

making  known  that  poem  is  not  an  irreverence  but  a  beneficence. 

.  iy  person  nines  with   dis- 

tould    therefore   be   no  shrines  open    to  approach! 

Rath  Dg  of  a  living  poem  justified  to  whoniso- 

.1  shrme.  <  •  ■  nig  an   inspira- 

An   indiscretion   il  to  bim  who  enters  with  un- 

but,  for  his  blindness  he  alone,  and  not  these 

•lame.    Tbi  >rtal  of  an  opportu- 

QOW  that  kno  rog  men  of  a  spiritual 

the  artists  who 

■  heir  inarm  vhy  should  any 

I  from  h.  1  d  barkening  to  the 

bor  of  the  poem  thi  •■  n  lives)    Life 


itself  they  both  regarded  as  the  best  material  for  artistry,  and 
their  love-life  was  an  expression,  like  their  written  works,  of  their 
poetic  power  to  idealize  the  real.  Aside  from  the  unusual  and 
inspiring  development  of  character  in  these  two  lovers,  one  of 
them,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  in  one  of  these  very  letters,  reinforces 
this  point  of  view  by  herself  combating  the  standpoint  that  the 
biographical  material  in  letters  should  be  kept  behind  locked 
doors,  or  for  privileged  persons.  Miss  Martineau  is  the  'she' 
referred  to  here  : 

'"She  does  not  object  to  her  letters  being  shown  about  in  MS., 
notwithstanding  the  anathema  against  all  printers  of  the  same 
(which  completes  the  extravagance  of  the  unreason.  I  think),  and 
people  are  more  anxious  to  see  them  from  their  presumed  near- 
ness to  annihilation.  ...  If  her  principle  were  carried  out,  there 
would  be  an  end  !  Death  would  be  deader  from  henceforth.  Also 
it  is  a  wrong,  selfish  principle  and  unworthy  of  her  whole  life  and 
profession.  .  .  .  Not  that  I  do  not  intimately  understand  the 
shrinking  back  from  the  idea  of  publicity  on  any  terms— not  that 
I  would  not  myself  destroy  papers  of  mine  which  were  sacred  to 
»n  for  personal  reasons— but  then  I  never  would  call  this  natural 
weakness  virtue — nor  would  I,  as  a  teacher  of  the  public,  an- 
nounce it  and  attempt  to  justify  it,  as  an  example  to  other  minds 
and  acts,  I  hope. ' 

"Nor  does  Robert  fail  to  add,  later,  in  another  association,  a 
corroborative  word  against  objections  'to  confessions  and  auto- 
biographies in  general,'  his  idea  being  that  whatever  dishonors 
the  man  may  be  withheld  from  public  gaze  after  death:  'Only 
the  littleness  and  temporary  troubles,  the  petty  battles  with  lues, 
which  is  but  a  moment's  work  however  the  success  may  be,  all 
that  might  go.  .  .  .  I  would  have  the  customary  "habit,"  as  we  say, 
of  the  man  preserved,    .   .   .   telling  the  true  story  of  his  life. '" 


NOTES. 

Lillian  Whiting  has  in  press  a  new  work  entitled  "A  Study  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning,"  the  aim  of  which  is  to  trace  the  development  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  mind  as  revealed  in  her  poems.  The  manifold  influences 
surrounding  the  lifelong  invalid  are  brought  out. 

Makie  Corklli,  who  has  not  written  a  long  and  serious  piece  of  fiction 
for  some  little  time,  has  a  new  novel  under  way  which  she  regards  as  her 
masterpiece,  and  by  which  she  wishes  to  be  remembered  by  posterity,  if 
she  is  to  be  remembered  at  all.  The  book  is  quite  in  her  earlv  style,  the 
scene  is  Rome,  and  the  subject  relates  to  certain  phases  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. 

Mr.  Frank  Nokris,  the  author  of  "McTea^ue,"  now  associated  with  the 
publishing  house  of  Doubleday  &  McClure.  is  one  of  Mr.  McClure's  new 
"discoveries."  He  was  until  recently  an  editorial  writer  on  the  San  Fran 
cisco  Wave,  and  it  was  his  serial,  "Moran,"  in  that  journal,  which  first  at- 
tracted the  eye  of  the  Eastern  publisher.  "McTeague"is  having  a  large 
sale,  and  has  been  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Howells. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  new  quarterly.  The  .  Xnglo-Saxoth,  is  not, 
it  seems,  the  first  magazine  of  this  name.  As  far  back  as  1849,  the  Long- 
mans issued  an  illustrated  quarterly  so  entitled,  devoted  to  matters  rela- 
ting to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  ancient  ami  modern  times.  It  contained 
colored  plates  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  calendar.  The  periodical  ended  with 
four  issues,  which  were  afterward  bound  in  a  large  handsome  volume. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CRANE,  according  to  the  London  Ti»it<,  is  at  work  <in  two 
war  novels,  one  relating  to  some  Cuban  episodes  of  the  Spanish-American 
Conflict  of  last  year,  anil  the  other  to  the  Greco-Turkish  war.  The  first  is 
not  yet  named.  The  latter  is  to  be  called  "Active  Service,"  and  will  be 
ready  for  summer  reading.  Il  is  similar  in  general  Style  to  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage."  The  hero  and  heroine  have  manv  stirring  adventures 
on  battle-fields  in  northern  Greece,  and  the  battle  scenes  are  strikingly  and 
graphically  described. 

tie    introduction    to   a  "Memorial    Edition  "  ot    Dickens,  published  in 

in,  some  curious  facts  are  given  concerning  the  sums  which  Dickens 

d  f or  his  earlier  works.     For  "Pickwick"  he  received  £3,300.    Five 

:.uer,   however,    his    generous  publishers,  Chapman  A'    Hall,   gave 

him    B    third    share    in    the.    copyright    on  the   understand  inc.  that    lie  would 

another  novel   for  them.    "Nicholas  Nickleby  "  was  the  fruit  of  the 
nent,  and  for  it    Dickens  received  £3,000,  the  copyright  reverting  to 

him  at 
William  I.    Am>in,  writing  from  London  to  the  New  York  Time 

that  a  translation   of  D'Annunsio's  "L'Innocente  "  has  just  ■ 

nd  under  the  rather  Strange  title  of  "The  Victim,"  Mi.  Alden  m 

the  prominence  thai  is  given  to  D'Annnnsio 

of  ins  nov.-is  into  English.    1  grant  that  he  is  the  w 
ful  and  and  that  thi  1    in  him,  but   his 

•   ■  minently  unhealthy,     I  have  not  the  sin:  on  to  plain 

those  who  claim  that  novels  should  not 

tten  as  if  they  were  to  be  read  exclusively  by  schoolgirl*,    still,  I 

like    what     is    free    fron  I  I'Annunzio's      books    seem    to    be 

thoroughly    infected   with   disease,     To  t.ik-  .  Zola 

the  utmost  plainness,  but  bis  books  are  not  unhealthy,  however 

ugly  they  may  ha.    They  are  the  work  of  .1  strong,  healthy  man,  who  is 

1  and  moral  InhiJ  view  of  things,    But  D'  Annunsio  writes 

.,  well  as  an  erotic,  young  man." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


ELECTRICITY    AND   THE    IDEAL  CITY. 

UNDER  this  heading  we  are  assured  by  The  Electrical  Re~ 
view,  in  a  leading  editorial,  that  the  ideal  city  dreamed  of 
by  the  civic  reformer  is  to-day  a  possibility,  at  least  so  far  as 
physical  conditions  go ;  and  that  its  attainment — if  we  yet  it — 
will  be  due  to  advances  in  electrotechnics.  Allowing  for  that 
professional  enthusiasm  which  has  always  induced  the  cobbler  to 
declare  that  "there's  nothing  like  leather,"  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  is  truth  in  these  claims.     Says  The  Review; 

"Perhaps  the  three  most  essential  elements  of  a  community  ful- 
filling the  ideal  conditions  will  be  prompt  transit  from  part  to  part, 
freedom  from  dirt  of  all  kinds,  and  quiet.  It  seems  to-day  al- 
most hopeless  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  possible  characteristic 
even  of  the  most  advanced  community,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
nearer  suppressing  unnecessary  noises  to-day  than  ever  before. 
Any  one  who  will  analyze  the  mingled  sounds  that  constitute  the 
uproar  of  a  great  city  will  find  that  probably  nine  tenths  are  due, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  presence  among  us  of  the  horse.  He 
also  is  responsible  for  practically  all  of  the  dirt  of  our  cities,  and, 
singularly  enough,  for  all  of  the  flies,  which  are  such  an  annoy- 
ance in  the  warm  season.  Hence  the  suppression  of  the  horse 
would  mean  cleanliness,  quiet,  and  that  beatific  condition  of 
things  in  which  the  house-fly  would  be  as  rare  as  the  robin. 

"This  may  at  first  sound  a  little  far-fetched,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  greater  part  of  the  noise  of  a  city  is  due  to  the 
roar  of  wheel -traffic  over  stone-paved  streets.  Similarly,  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  dirt  of  city  streets  is  due  to  the  working  up  of 
the  subsoil  through  the  interstices  of  stone  pavements,  to  the 
grinding  of  the  latter  under  the  wheels  of  heavy  trucks,  etc.,  and 
directly  to  the  horse  himself." 

Horses,  argues  The  Review  editor,  should  be  kept  in  the  coun- 
try, where  they  belong.  We  can  then  have  asphalt  everywhere, 
which  will  keep  down  dust  and  mud,  and  substitute  the  noiseless 
motion  of  pneumatic-tired  wheels  for  the  clack  of  hoofs  and  the 
rattle  of  iron  tires.     In  that  happy  day,  to  quote  again — 

"our  cities — lighted  by  electricity,  clean  because  never  allowed  to 
become  unclean,  quiet  because  of  the  absence  of  most  of  the  noise- 
making  anachronisms  surviving  to-day — will  become  almost  ideal 
places  of  residence.  It  is  not  an  idle  dream  to  look  forward  to 
municipal  conditions  which  shall  combine  quiet,  cleanliness,  and 
safety.  The  contribution  of  electricity  to  these  desirable  ends, 
through  the  suppression  of  the  car-horse,  has  been  so  notable  that 
it  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  any  citizen  old  enough  to  re- 
member the  period  of  horse  traction.  The  movement  for  the  utter 
suppression  of  the  horse,  and  his  banishment  from  the  streets  of 
cities,  is  growing  with  accelerated  speed ;  it  is  perfectly  reason- 
able to  believe  that  most  of  those  who  read  this  paragraph  will  live 
to  see  the  day  when  a  horse  will  be  an  object  of  surprise  and  re- 
mark upon  the  streets  of  our  better-class  cities.  When  one  seri- 
ously thinks  of  it,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  this  filth-distributing 
and  noisy  animal  has  no  right  whatever  to  pollute  the  habitations 
of  men  with  his  presence." 

At  this  point,  fearing  lest  some  one  may  suggest  that  horseless 
carriages  may  be  and  are  run  by  other  means  than  electricity,  the 
writer  drops  into  an  argument  for  electric  automobiles,  which  we 
need  not  quote  here. 


concluded  t  ldin  their  study  of  the  birds  of  Celebes.  They  have 
observed  several  facts  that  support  their  conclusion.  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  where  the  wing  rests  on  the  body,  there  is  a 
change  of  color,  with  almost  all  birds,  on  the  interior  face  of  the 
wing-feathers  where  these  come  in  contact  with  the  body  when 
the  wing  is  folded  ;  and  between  the  color  of  tins  face  and  that  of 
the  outside  of  the  same  feathers  there  is  a  difference  that  is  often 
very  marked.  The  part  not  subject  to  the  constant  action  of  tin- 
light  is  white  in  some  birds,  while  exposed  parts  are  black.  With 
one  species  of  paroquet,  the  wing-feathers  are  blue-green  on  the 
side  that  touches  the  body,  and  black  on  the  other  side;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  others.  The  zeocephus  has  wings  that  are  rusty 
below  and  blackish  above.  Another  class  of  instances  is  observed 
when  the  tail-feathers  are  partly  covered  by  the  feathers  that  pro- 
tect them;  the  former  are  paler  at  their  bases,  and  tend  toward 
white.  This  is  seen  very  clearly  with  several  birds  that  have  the 
exposed  part  black.  The  base  of  all  feathers,  where  they  are  pro- 
tected, is  paler  and  less  brilliant  in  tint.  Light  has  an  evident 
influence  on  the  pigmentation  of  the  plumage.  The  first  birds 
mentioned  are  quite  black  when  seen  from  above  ;  while  from 
below  they  appear  white.  Wherever  their  feathers  are  exposed 
to  the  sun,  they  are  black  ;  where  protected,  they  are  white. 
With  cage-birds  the  opposite  is  often  seen  ;  the  plumage  becomes 
dark  when  they  are  kept  in  the  shade,  and  is  more  brightly  col- 
ored when  they  are  exposed  to  light." — Translation  made  Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


A    NEW    LOUD-SPEAKING  TELEPHONE. 

A  TELEPHONE  has  been  invented  by  a  Frenchman,  M. 
Germain,  with  which  singing  and  speaking  may  be  heard 
at  a  distance  of  300  feet  from  the  receiver,  and  which,  when  re- 
quired, registers  its  message  by  means  of  an  attached  phono- 
graph. The  instrument  is  thus  described  by  M.  Leroy  in  La  Na- 
ture (Paris,  April  1)  : 

"Fig.  1  shows  us  one  of  the  principal  devices  adopted.     In  No. 
1  we  see  a  general  view  of  the  transmitter,  and  in  No.  2  a  trans- 


FlG.  1. — Germain's  Telephone.     1,  Transmitter 
3,  receiver. 


>f  transmitter; 


verse  section.  In  front  there  is  an  opening,  in  which  are  the  ends 
of  four  small  tubes  that  lead  from  the  vibrating  disks,  A  and  B. 
These  disks,  made  of  silicate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  are  of  spe- 
cial construction  and  vibrate  with  great  ease  On  them  are  fixed 
a  series  of  small  cylinders  enclosing  powdered  charcoal.   .   .   . 

"This  arrangement,  which  is  on  the  principle  of  the  micro- 
phone, gives  remarkable  results  with  a  certain  intensity  of  cur- 


Action  of  Light  on  Birds'  Feathers.  —  Does  light 
have  an  influence  in  changing  the  color  of  those  parts  of  animals 
that  are  exposed  to  it  generation  after  generation  ?  Evidence 
showing  that  it  does  has  been  adduced  in  a  recent  study  of  East 
Indian  birds.  The  question  is  wide-reaching,  because,  if  it  is  to 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  acquired  qualities  must  be  inheri- 
table, and  the  great  point  about  which  biologists  have  wrangled 
for  years  is  settled.  The  observations  just  alluded  to  are  described 
as  follows  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (May  6)  :  "The  action  of 
light  on  colors  in  general  is  well  known.  It  is  observed  in  many 
cases  with  birds;  at  least,  so  Messrs.  Meyer  and  Wigglesworth 


f 


*H- 


** 


Fig.  2. — Long  Distance  Receiver. 

rent.   .   .   .   When  a  person  speaks  in  front  of  the  transmitter  there 
is  heard  from  the  receiver  a  loud  and  clear  voice  of  good  quality, 
not  at  all  nasal.   .   .   .   Even  if  the  voice  at  the  transmitter  is  very 
soft,  that  at  the  receiver  continues  to  be  loud. 
"The  inventor  uses  also  a  second   receiver,   consisting  of  a 
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slightly  conical  tube,   over  two  yards  Long  [see    Pig.   2],  .   .  . 

which  is  fixed  against  the  wall  and  enables  one  to  hear  in  the  gar- 
den around  his  house.      In  the  daytime  the  outside  noises  prevent, 
evening,  singing,  music,  and  the  voice  of  a  speaker  can 
way  from  the  receiver.      Conversation   in  an 
ordinary  I  int. 

"In  the  experiments  just  mentioned  the  inventor's  first  1 
-,ed,  with  4-eell  batteries.     There  are  also  other  m< 
usinv;  and  more  elements,  according  to  the  desired  in- 


Fig. 


-Transmitter  ;    alternative 
model. 


Fig.    4. -Transmitter  with  series 
of  juxtaposed  Coirs. 


tensity.  .  .  .  For  ordinary  conversation  the  first  model  is  suffi- 
cient. "When  we  wish  a  number  of  persons  to  hear  at  once,  or  to 
use  the  instrument  in  applications  like  the  theatrophone,  we  must 
other  arrangements  and  choose  higher  current-intensities. 
Figs.  3  and  4  show  transmitters  that  can  be  utilized  in  these  ap- 
plications." 

M.  Germain  is  also  experimenting  on  a  registering  apparatus 
in  which  a  phonograph  is  combined  with  the  receiver.  Says  M. 
Leroy : 

"By  this  means  a  message  is  easily  registered  in  the  absence 
of  a  correspondent.  Fig.  5  shows  the  chief  arrangement.  At 
the  right  (No.  3)  is  the  transmitter,   .   .  .  and  at  No.  1  is  the  re- 


1 


<d  on  phonograph; 


2,  detail  of  receiver  ;  3,  transmitter. 

inted  <>n    the    phonograph.     As  the  detail  in  No.   i 

es  a  tube  that  connects  its  orifice  to  the 

of  the  phonograph.     These  experiments  in  regis- 

vell.     The 
conv'  irly  while  ed." 

' A    Gei  .nam's  late; 
strument,  in  wh  litter  maybe  held  in  the  hollow  of 

•  n   Man  h    I 

trly  in 

. 

on  tlie  Rue  de  Va 
" —  Translation 


The  Atmosphi:n;s  of  the  Stars.  — A  French  writer,  M. 


cent  victories  over  the  Spauish,  is  characteristically  French.  He 
"The  Americans,  especially  since  their  too  easy  victory, 
are  devoured  with  a  craze  for  doing  big  things.  With  the  aim  of 
stupefying  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  they  have  been  making  ex- 
periments in  spectroscopy  at  the  Jefferson  Laboratory  on  sparks 
six  feet  long,  which  may  be  regarded  without  exaggeration  as  real 
flashes  of  lightning.  In  these  circumstances  the  experimenters 
have  proved  that  all  the  spectral  lines  that  show  the  presence  of 
metallic  vapors  in  the  spark,  which  are  so  numerous  in  discharges 
an  inch  or  so  in  length,  disappear  completely  as  soon  as  the  spark 
is  so  long  that  the  metallic  particles  can  net  travel  from  one  pole 
to  the  other.  We  may  draw  from  their  observations  an  important 
conclusion  in  physical  astronomy.  .  .  .  Arago  formerly  taught 
that  the  stars  were  the  seat  of  electric  discharges  produced  by 
their  movement,  and  that  these  discharges  traversed  their  atmos- 
pheres continually.  The  differences  observed  in  the  spectra  of 
the  stars  would  on  this  theory  indicate,  not  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, as  is  now  generally  believed,  but  differences  in  atmos- 
pheric composition.  It  would  follow  that  some  stars  have  an  at- 
mosphere of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  like  our  own;  others  one  of 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  or  of  carbonic  oxid  and  chlonn,  or 
of  helium,  or  of  some  gas  of  whose  nature  we  are  ignorant." — 
'/'ratrtlatiofi  made  J  or  Tiik  Literary   Digest. 


THE  TELEGRAPH    AND   TELEPHONE 
PARIS   EXHIBITION. 


AT    THE 


THE  French  Post-office  Department,  which  controls  the  tele- 
phone and  the  telegraph  also,  will  make  a  notable  exhibit 
of  these  devices  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  iuoo.  M.  W.  de  Fon- 
vielle  writes  on  the  subject  as  follows  in  his  "  Review  of  Electrical 
Progress"  in  La  Science  Jllustrie  (Pans,  March  25)  : 

"In  1S50  the  present  century  was  just  half  completed,  and  the 
wars  that  had  made  its  opening  so  bloody  had  been  forgotten. 
When  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  opened  its  doors  at  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  the  influence  of  the  generous  ideas  of  the  Manchester 
School,  under  Bright  and  Cobden  was  dominant.  In  the  midst 
of  the  marvels  that  then  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  thinking  visitor  admired  chiefly  a  room  where  each 
morning  were  displayed  the  details  of  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions taken  in  the  different  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
great  charts  of  data  were  cited  in  all  accounts  as  furnishing  the 
most  brilliant  proof  of  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
news  from  all  points  of  a  vast  territory  could  be  brought  to  a 
common  center. 

"At  the  Exposition  of  1900,  the  [French]  administration  of  posts 
and  telegraphs,  following  the  example  of  the  departments  of  war 
and  the  navy,  has  announced  that  it  will  not  build  the  special 
structure  planned  to  receive  its  collective  contribution,  but  will 
for  the  first  time  give  to  tins  exhibit  a  useful  and  practical  form. 
In  fact,  it  will  offer  to  the  public  a  model  plant  which  will  work 
under  public  observation  and  for  the  public  advantage. 

"Great  progress  has  been   made  in   the  transmission  of  mail- 
matter,  but  the    most  striking  part  of  the  exhibit  will  be   in  the 
,  devoted  to  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.     It  is  by  the 
really  wonderful    rapidity  of  these  devices,  and   by  their  extent. 
that  we  can  judge  best  of  the  importance  of  the  progress  w 
plished  since  1850,  and  can  see  that  the  Exposition  of  1900  will 
show  itself  the  worthy  successor  of  that  of  1  B76  [at  Philadelphia] 
where   the   telephone  was  heard  for  the  first  time,  transmitting, 
with   i'.s  punchinello  Voice  and  in  a  tone  of  confidence,  whatever 
aid  to  it.      If  the  administration   rises  to  the  importance  of 
the  difficult  task  that  it  has  had  the  courage  to  impose  upon  itself, 
the  public  rooms  of  this  exhibit  will  become  the  focal  poii 
the  whole  exposition.     To-day  the  extent  of  the  terrestrial  tele- 
il   the  principal  cities  of  Europe  can  be 
than  the  different  cities  of  France 
smce.     In  the  telephonic  depart- 
ment of  the  ei  hibit  1011   the;  <■  will   certainly  be  booths  whence  one 

may  talk  to  any  imp<  .    rom  Christiania  to  Madrid  and 

IStantinople.      There  will  be  no  more  frontiers 
-    than    there  are   for  ideas,  and   than   there  will    I 

vr.irs  In  I  electric  wire  will  be 

.  dismounting  all  the  vast  cngincrv  of  war. 

"  w  ,  thanks  to  the  relays  proposed  even  be- 
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fore  Edison's  time,  which  may  be  installed  on  anchored  vessels, 
the  telephone  may  not  cross  the  abysses  of  ocean  ;  at  any  rate  the 
telegraph  now  penetrates  it  in  all  directions.  We  can  communi- 
cate by  telegrams  almost  instantaneously  with  all  the  chief  cities 
of  both  hemispheres.  If  the  Pacific  cable  is  finished,  we  can  send 
messages  in  a  lew  minutes,  or  even  seconds,  actually  around  the 
i  m  nearly  a  direct  line. 
"The  loud-speaking  telephone  of  M.  Dussaud  will  also  play  its 
part.  By  its  aid  several  hundred  people  can  listen  to  a  lecture 
delivered  in  English  at  London,  in  German  at  Munich,  in  Rus- 
sian at  St.  Petersburg,  or  in  French  at  Brussels.  In  presence  of 
these  facts,  which  the  Post-office  Department  will  certainly  show 
us,  the  philosopher  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  how,  having  at 
their  disposal  such  admirable  means  of  putting  themselves  into 
harmony,  men  have  so  much  trouble  in  agreeing,  especially  when 
they  belong  to  the  same  nation."—  Translation  made  Jor  The 
Literary  Digest. 


LIQUID   AIR  A  GERMICIDE. 

AMOXG  the  many  suggested  uses  of  liquefied  air  is  its  em- 
ployment as  a  germicide,  its  extremely  low  temperature 
being  regarded  as  almost  certain  to  kill  any  form  of  organic  life. 
But  Dr.  Ravenel,  of  Philadelphia,  concludes  from  recent  experi- 
ments on  the  subject,  described  before  the  Pathological  Society  of 
that  city,  that  we  can  not  rely  on  cold  alone  to  kill  bacteria,  even 
when  it  is  so  severe  that  it  will  freeze  an  egg  to  stony  hardness 
in  a  few  seconds  and  turn  mercury  to  a  solid  almost  as  quickly. 
As  reported  in  epitome  in  The  Medical  News,  Dr.  Ravenel  says 
that,  "while  this  agent  has  a  temperature  of  312°  F.  below  zeio, 
it  is  far  from  being  proved  that  it  is  a  germicide.  "  Experiments 
were  carried  out  by  placing  silk  threads  in  sterile  water,  to  which 
had  been  added  cultures  of  diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  other  disease 
germs.     To  quote  the  report : 

"In  no  case  was  any  effect  noted  upon  the  vigor  or  life  of  the 
organism.  In  the  many  experiments  made  in  this  line  it  has  been 
found  that  sporeless  organisms  are  retarded  in  their  growth  by 
freezing  for  one  hour,  and  frequently  destroyed  when  the  time  is 
extended  beyond  this  period.  Typhoid  bacilli,  however,  have 
been  found  experimentally  to  be  able  to  survive  freezing  in  ice  for 
more  than  three  months,  and  practically  we  know  this  to  be  true, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  epidemic  which  occurred  in  this  State  in 
1SS5,  when  feces,  after  being  frozen  all  winter,  caused  an  epidem- 
ic coincident  with  the  spring  thaw.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  cold 
as  a  germicide,  however.  Dr.  Ravenel  concludes  that  it  can  not  be 
relied  upon  so  far  as  any  degree  of  temperature  thus  far  obtained, 
with  our  present  means  of  application,  is  concerned." 

Dr.  Ravenel's  announcement  seems  to  have  caused  some  sur- 
prise, which  was  not  lessened  when  he  stated  his  belief  that  after 
zero  Fahrenheit  was  reached  100  degrees  more  would  make  no 
difference.     To  quote  again  : 

"Dr.  Stengel  expressed  himself  as  surprised  that  as  long  as 
liquid  air  is  destructive  to  more  highly  organized  tissue,  it  does 
not  affect  the  organisms,  for  while  a  globule  of  liquid  air  may  be 
held  in  the  hand,  owing  probably  to  the  formation  of  a  layer  of 
air  under  tension  (vapor),  which  protects  the  tissue,  the  length  of 
time  to  which  the  organisms  were  exposed  excluded  this  phenom- 
enon. It  also  seemed  likely  that  cold  would  be  injurious  to  the 
organisms,  inasmuch  as  ice  to  the  chest  in  pneumonia  is  believed 
by  some,  tho  ridiculed  by  others,  to  do  good,  and  possibly  does 
so  by  retarding  the  pneumococcus,  which  is  sensible  to  cold." 


Wireless  Telephony  Again.— Several  more  inventors 
are  in  the  field  with  devices  for  wireless  telephony,  altho  none  of 
them  seems  to  have  been  practically  successful  yet.  These  de- 
vices are  all  modeled  on  the  Marconi  system  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy, altho  the  older  system,  which  is  still  believed  by  its  adhe- 
rents to  be  the  best,  would  seem  better  adapted  for  telephony. 
Marconi's  system  uses  a  tube  filled  with  filings  (the  so-called 
"coherer"),  which  detects  the  waves  falling  upon  it  from  space 
by  becoming  a  conductor  ;  but  this  coherer  must  be  "decohered  " 


by  a  mechanical  tap  before  the  next  wave  strikes  it,  and  the 
trouble  in  telephony  is  that  the  waves,  being  practically  sound- 
waves in  an  electrical  form,  may  arrive  several  hundred  in  a  sec- 
ond, so  that  the  tapper  has  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  them. 
Says  a  writer  in  I  he  Western  Electrician:  "It  is,  of  course,  a 
much  more  complicated  task  to  affect  the  coherer  of  the  Marconi 
system  by  the  undulatory  waves  of  speech  transmission  than  by 
the  sharp,  distinct  9ignals of  the  Morse  alphabet.  It  is  necessary 
to  decohere  the  particles  in  the  coherer  with  a  rapidity  greater 
than  the  impulses  of  the  speech-transmitting  waves."  To  attain 
this  essential,  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Connell,  of  Chicago,  proposes  to  use  a 
mechanical  oscillator,  worked  by  a  current  interrupted  by  the 
liquid  circuit-breaker,  invented  by  Wehneet,  and  recently  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  "This  will  decohere  the  coherer  so 
rapidly  that  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  up  to  or  ahead  of  the  tele- 
phonic vibration.  .  .  .  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  O'Connell  tried  to 
telephone  without  wires,  using  the  coherer  tapped  by  a  vibrating 
hammer,  but  the  articulation  was  poor,  owing  to  the  slow  method 
of  decohering.  He  has  since  devised  the  plan  described  above. 
...  A  practical  test  will  soon  be  made  in  Chicago,  and  it  is 
awaited  with  much  interest. " 


Climate  and  Skin  Disease.— Climate  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  skin,  if  we  are  to  credit  a  paper  by  Dr.  L.  B. 
Bulkley,  read  at  the  May  meeting  of  the  American  Climatological 
Association  {Medical  News,  May  20).  Leprosy,  he  says,  will 
not  spread  in  our  climate,  while  eczema  does  so  freely.  After 
premising  that  by  "climate"  is  to  be  understood  "not  alone  me- 
teorological conditions,  but  in  general  the  manner  of  life  under 
these  conditions,"  the  author  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Climatic  influence  on  the  skin  maybe  judged  first  from  the 
production  of  disease  of  the  skin.  Leprosy  seems  to  require  cer- 
tain climatic  conditions  for  its  existence  that  are  not  fully  under- 
stood. It  is  not  especially  favored  by  cold  or  heat  nor  by  damp- 
ness or  dryness.  It  does  spread  in  Hawaii  and  in  Iceland.  It 
failed  to  spread  in  the  United  States,  tho  introduced  into  Minne- 
sota. Not  a  single  case  of  acquired  leprosy  has  occurred  in  New 
York,  tho  lepers  have  been  almost  constantly  in  the  city.  ... 
Eczema  is  much  more  common  in  our  changeable  climate  than  in 
warm  or  cold  but  more  equable  countries.  It  is  aggravated  in 
cold,  damp  weather.  It  is  often  better  at  high  altitudes  or  when 
patients  go  south.  It  is  usually  aggravated  by  the  damp  air  near 
the  Great  Lakes.  Psoriasis  is  not  near  so  common  in  the  tropics. 
Acne  is  usually  worse  at  the  seashore,  and  boils  occur  more  fre- 
quently. Parasite  diseases  of  the  skin  are  worse  near  the  sea 
coast  than  in  the  interior.  It  is  evident  that  this  question  of  the 
influence  of  climate  on  skin  diseases  is  an  important  one  that  de- 
serves careful  study." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"A  London  parish,"  says  The  Hospital,  "has  put  forth  a  well-intentioned 
paper  on  the  precautions  which  should  be  taken  by  the  public  in  order  to 
diminish  the  diffusion  of  tuberculosis;  and  has  given  therein  an  account 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus  which  is  distinctly  funny.  .  .  .  Readers  are  gravely 
informed  that  the  bacillus  in  question  is  so  minute  that  '  many  millions'  of 
them  could  '  stand  on  the  point  of  a  common  sewing-needle.'  This  appears 
to  be  a  plagiarism  from  the  Mohammedan  account  of  certain  angels  ;  and  it 
would  be  better  to  adopt  a  more  common  and  certainly  more  truthful  way 
of  assisting  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  microscopic  objects  to  form 
some  approximate  notion  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  bacillus.  This  may  be 
done  by  saying  that  one  million  individuals,  arranged  in  a  thousand  rows 
of  a  thousand  each,  could  be  placed  upon  a  penny  postage  stamp." 

"THE  l  Biokam,'  an  instrument  for  amateurs  interested  in  the  production 
of  living  pictures,  strike  us,"  says  Knowledge,  "as  being  eminently  adapted 
for  bottling  up,  so  to  speak,  those  animated  scenes,  incidents,  and  phenom- 
ena, when  for  reasons,  general  or  special,  their  reproduction  may  serve 
some  useful  purpose.  The  '  Biokam  '  is  so  compact,  portable,  moderate  in 
price,  and  easy  of  manipulation  that  it  bids  fair  to  attain  the  same  degree 
of  popularity  as  the  ordinary  camera.  Indeed,  the  film,  twenty-five  feet  in 
length  and  containing  as  many  as  seven  hundred  pictures,  can  be  wound 
on  a  sort  of  creel  and  developed  as  easily  as  an  ordinary  plate.  The  ex- 
posure, by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels,  can  be  effected  at  such  a  speed  that 
each  separate  impression  is  practically  instantaneous,  and  thus  an  un- 
limited number  of  midget  portraits  or  photographs  of  scenery  may  be 
taken  with  a  minimum  of  trouble.  The  instrument  is  provided  with  two 
lenses — one  for  negatives,  the  other  for  projection  purposes,  by  which 
means  living  pictures  taken  by  the  amateur  himself  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  screen  for  his  own  delectation  and  that  of  his  friends." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


ARE   CATHOLIC    USACES    INCONSISTENT 
WITH    ANGLICAN    PRINCIPLES? 

1'innection  with  the  strife  now  existing  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land over  ritual,  it  is  of  interest  to  hear  by  what  arguments 
the  so-called   High  Churchmen,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called, 
the  Catholic  party,  reconcile  their  practise  and  doctrine  with  their 
membership  in  what  is  usually  regarded  as  a  Protestant  church. 
short  presentations  of  the  legality  of  Catholic  ritual 
we  have  seen  is  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Thins  (May 
Signed  "Churchman."     It  is  as  follows: 

"'An  Onlooker  '  says  in  The  Times  of  May  14,  that  the  six  fol- 
lowing practises  are  Roman  and  forbidden  by  the  rubrics  of  the 
itant  Episcopal  church: 

"  First — The  use  of  candles  on  the  altar. 

"Second — The  use  of  incense. 

"Third — The  wearing  of  alb,  amice,  maniple,  chasuble,  and 
cope. 

"  Fourth — The  advocacy  and  practise  of  auricular  confession. 

"Fifth— The  reservation  of  any  part  of  the  consecrated  bread 
and  wine. 

Ktb — The  intercession  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints. 

"As  there  is  not  a  rubric  in  the  American  prayer-book  on  any  of 
the  above  practises,  we  must  go  to  the  English  prayer-book. 
(See  preface  to  American  book.)  In  the  English  prayer-book, 
just  before  the  'Order  for  Morning  Prayer,  '  will  be  found  this: 
'And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  ornaments  of  the  church,  and 
of  the  ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministrations,  shall 
be  retained,  and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  the  Church  of  England  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth. '  The  ornaments  '  Onlooker  '  mentions  as  being 
forbidden  were  in  use  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward,  and  therefore  lawful  now.  The  rubric  just  before  'The 
Supper  of  the  Lord  and  the  Holy  Communion,  commonly  called 
the  Mass, '  in  the  '  First  Prayer-Book  '  of  King  Edward  VI. ,  reads 
thus:  'Upon  the  day  and  time  appointed  for  the  ministration  of 
holy  communion,  the  priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy  ministry 
shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture  appointed  for  that  ministration  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  white  alb,  plain,  with  vestment  or  cope, '  etc. 
Lord  Justice  James  of  the  English  court  of  appeals  says  the  use 
of  tiiese  ornaments  is  not  only  legal,  but  that  it  could  be  compelled 
by  law. 

"In  regard  to  auricular  confession,  the  English  book,  in  the 
office  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  says  :  '  Here  shall  the  sick  per- 
son be  moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins  if  he  feel 
his  conscience  troubled  with  any  weighty  matter;  after  which 
sion  the  priest  shall  absolve  him  (if  he  humbly  and  heartily 
desire  it),  after  this  sort  :  "Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  left 
power  to  His  church  to  absolve  all  sinners  who  truly  repent  and 
believe  in  Him,  "f  His  great  mercy  forgive  thee  all  thine  offenses, 
and  by  His  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all 
thy  sins,  m  the  name  of  the  Father, "'  etc. 

16    fifth    practise    is   treated    in  '  Reservation    of    the    Blessed 
ment  for  the  sick  and  dying,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Order 

rch  of  England,'  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Kempe. 

imunion   of  Saints'  is  an  article  of  the  creed,  the 
'ant   Episcopal  church. 
"It  seems   to   me   that  such   persons  as  'An  Onlooker,'  and  'A 
mt'    (who   says   St.    [gnatius's   church    is   named 

after  the  f  |  should  investigate  these 

matters  before  t  hey  write  to  the  QewBpap 

Ano  question  is  brought  out  in  The 

a  (May  20).     The  views  of  a  learned  Wesleyan  minis- 

I  known  "Comment 

The  wi  iter     ays 

111    a    ii"i c    to    Ex. 

xxviii.   z   I  And  thou  shalt  make  holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy 

I  quote  only  a  portion  of  it. 

red  by  God  for  the  temple 

11   follow      '  Should  not  the  garments 

in  holy  !  ,  mblematical  of 


the  things  in  which  they  minister?  Should  not  they  be  for  glory 
and  beauty,  expressive  of  the  dignity  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  and 
that  beauty  of  holiness  without  which  no  one  can  see  the  Lord? 
As  the  high  priest's  vestments,  under  the  law,  were  emblematical 
of  what  was  to  COitU,  should  not  the  vestments  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  bear  some  resemblance  of  what  is  conn  t  Is  then  the 
dismal  blink,  now  worn  by  almost  all  kinds  of  priests  and  minis- 
ters, for  glory  and  J  or  beauty  t  Is  it  emblematical  of  anything 
that  is  good,  glorious,  or  excellent?  How  unbecoming  the 
tidings  announced  by  Christian  ministers  is  a  color  emblems 
of  nothing  but  mourning  a.id  -wo,  sin,  desolation,  and  death. 
How  inconsistent  the  habit  ar.d  office  of  these  men.  Should  it  be 
said,  "These  are  only  shadows  and  are  useless,  because  the  sub- 
stance is  come."  I  ask.  Why,  then,  is  black  almost  universally 
worn  ?  Why  is  a  particular  color  preferred,  if  there  be  no  signifi- 
cation in  any  f  .  .  ,  The  white  surplice  in  the  service  of  the 
church  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  remains  of  these  ancient  and 
becoming  vestments  which  God  commanded  to  be  made  for  glory 

and  beauty ' 

"The  first  volume  of  the  Commentary,  from  which  this  extract 
is  taken,  appeared  in  1S10,  and  before  the  so-called  Oxford  move- 
ment.    The  italics  are  those  of  the  author." 


A   BUDDHISTIC    COMPARISON    OF   CHRIS- 
TIANITY  AND    BUDDHISM. 

CHRISTIAN  schol-.rs  of  the  more  liberal  type  are  accustomed 
to  make  comparisons  of  the  agreements  and  disagreements 
that  exist  between  the  Christian  and  the  Buddhistic  systems,  but 
such  a  comparison  from  the  pen  of  a  Buddhist  is  not  frequently 
found.  In  the  Kvangelische  Kircht-nzt'itung  (Leipsic,  No.  17) 
such  an  interesting  study  is  given,  being  an  extract  from  a  Jap- 
anese journal  published  by  the  Buddhistic  Shingon  sect,  the  paper 
in  question  being  published  especially  as  a  missionary  journal  of 
Buddhistic  ideas.  The  author  of  the  article  is  a  Buddhistic  priest. 
We  reproduce  the  following  survey  of  the  article  as  made  by  the 
Leipsic  paper : 

The  author  begins  by  pointing  to  the  wonderful  influence  which 
Christianity  exercises.  Its  glory  seems  to  fill  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  ensign  of  the  cross  is  apparently  the  banner  of  victory  all  over 
the  globe.  However,  when  Christianity  reaches  a  certain  point, 
it  is  compelled  to  stop.  Its  advances  have  already  reached  their 
farthest  limits,  and,  like  the  mighty  Roman  and  Macedonian  em- 
pires, it  is  now  destined  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  conquests  of  Christianity  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  truth 
which  was  at  one  time  its  teachings.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
truth  that  Christianity  emphasizes  the  existence  of  an  absolute 
and  boundless  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Father  of  Love,  the 
source  and  fountainhead  of  all  being,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
and  omnipotent.  In  proof  of  this  truth  there  has  been  no 
agency  in  the  world's  history  move  powerful  than  Christianity. 
The  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Father  of  Love  with  the  original 
fountainhead  of  all  creation  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  truths 
for  all  mankind.  In  Buddhism  this  truth  is  compressed  in  prac- 
tically the  same  shape,  only  that  in  this  system  the  attributes  of 
God  are  made  more  prominent  and  Cod  is  seen  more  as  He  dwells 
in   nature.      What  the  advocates  of    this  religion  call   Buddha  is 

practically  the  same  with  that  which  the  Christians  call  Godhead. 
The  Christians  ascribe  to  God,  just  as  the  Buddhists  ascribe  to 
Buddha,  the  human  ability  of  feeling  anil  thinking,  only  that  the 
Buddhists  do  so  more  in  accordance  with  reason  ;  for  if  God,  like 
man,  feels  the  impulse  to  good,  then  too,  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
to  a  less  degree,  He  must  possess  the  possibility  of  doing  evil, 
•    11'.'  would  not  be  a  perfed  being.     This  difficulty  is 

removed  by  the  Buddhists  in  this  way:  They  ascribe  to  Buddha 
only  the  highest  developments  of  human  capabilities,  while  trans- 
cendental perfection  can  exist  only  in  the  absolute  Being.  Altho 
Christianity  is  in  this  respect  not  altogether  as  reasonable  as 
Buddhism,  it  nevertheless  is  only  one  step  behind  the  latter. 
Another  great  truth  which   Christianity  has  made  prominent  is 

the  eternal  obligatory  character  of  the  moral  law.     Our  deeds  of 

to-day  will  bear  fruit,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  the  future, 
not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  the  next  life.  This  doctrine  of  the 
sine  reward  and  punishment  is  taughtalso  by  Buddhism;  but  the 
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Christian  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  future  life  and  of  the  day 
of  judgment  is  not  as  reasonable  as  that  of  the  buddhistic  con- 
ception of  the  series  of  existences  with  gradual  ascent  and  descent 
through  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Christianity  is  indebted  for 
its  influence  largely  to  the  purity  and  the  exalted  conception  of 
its  ideal  life.  Christ  offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world, and  this  deed  has  for  all  ages  given  to  the  world 
the  possibility  of  an  elevation  and  exaltation  of  mankind.  The 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  like  the  doctrine  of  Confucius, 
has  its  strong  side  in  its  practical  significance.  To  do  and  not 
merelv  to  know  is  the  great  thing  to  be  accomplished.  The 
teachings  of  Christ  contain  truths  of  eternal  endurance  ;  they  are 
magnificent,  noble,  and.  like  lightning,  they  at  the  same  time 
frighten  and  enlighten  us.  The  doctrines  of  the  four  Gospels  are 
the  most  perfect  and  practical  moral  code  under  the  sun.  It  are 
as  readily  understood  as  it  is  easy  to  be  followed.  The  personal- 
ity of  Christ  is  the  magnetic  power  of  Christianity.  And  in  all  of 
this  there  is  nothing  that  conflicts  with  Buddhism. 

But  the  Christian  doctrines  have  still  another  side.  They  teach 
superstition  and  ignorance,  and,  like  sickness  in  the  healthy  man, 
these  weaknesses  will  finally  bring  about  the  end  of  Christianity, 
unless  it  is  cured  in  time.  The  most  important  of  these  danger- 
ous doctrines  is  that  of  the  Trinity.  This  doctrine  is  based  on 
Oriental  traditions ;  and,  as  is  shown  by  history,  it  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  Christian  system  because  it  was  used  in  the  service 
of  another  unhealthy  and  unreasonable  doctrine,  namely,  that  of 
redemption.  Now  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  progress,  and  if 
Christianity  continues  in  its  adherence  to  these  antiquated  doc- 
trines, it  will  lose  its  present  power  in  the  world's  history.  If 
Christianity  would  undergo  a  favorable  development,  it  can  only 
be  done  by  discarding  its  present  errors  ;  and  if  it  does  this  and 
proceeds  on  the  path  of  progress,  it  will  eventually  reach  the 
position  now  held  by  Buddhism. 

The  editor  of  the  Kirchenzeitung  remarks  that,  altho  this  de- 
scription shows  a  very  defective  conception  of  Christianity,  the 
whole  article  in  question  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  study  of 
that  mission  method  which  lays  more  stress  on  concession  than 
on  confession." — Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Moral  Clearing-House  for  the  Churches.— In 

the  opinion  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Episc,  New 
York) ,  a  need  exists  for  "a  moral  clearing-house  for  religious  de- 
nominations." It  says  that  in  the  seven  great  Protestant  denom- 
inations in  the  United  States  there  are  105,461  ministers.  It 
then  proceeds : 

"The  number  of  ministerial  crimes  is  rapidly  increasing.  We 
hesitate  to  say  it,  because  of  the  use  made  of  it  by  malignant  op- 
ponents of  religion  ;  but  it  is  undeniable  and  the  rate  of  progress 
is  rapid.  When  a  minister  is  tried,  unless  he  is  personally  un- 
popular, his  friends  rally  to  his  support ;  communities  are  greatly 
excited,  the  daily  press  interferes  and,  according  to  the  prejudices 
or  prepossessions  of  the  management,  may  help  the  guilty  to 
escape,  or  greatly  embarrass  the  defense  of  the  innocent.  Some- 
times the  press  materially  aids  in  the  conviction  of  the  guilty. 
The  churches  hate  scandal  so  much  that  if  they  can  induce  the 
accused  to  take  his  departure  they  thank  fortune  that  they  have 
escaped  the  responsibilities  of  a  trial.  Defendants  willing  to  take 
such  a  method  are  presumptively  guilty.  The  denominations 
seem  to  be  satisfied  if  they  are  well  rid  of  a  suspect,  and  it  is 
astonishing  what  flimsy  defenses  will  sometimes  turn  the  heads 
of  a  religious  body  ;  while  sympathy  for  the  obviously  guilty  is 
occasionally  so  marked  as  to  develop  a  suspicion  of  the  morale  of 
those  who  seem  so  devoid  of  the  hatred  of  evil,  which  is  a  con- 
comitant of  the  law  of  God.  'Cum  nocens  absolvitur  judex  dam- 
natur  '  was  a  Latin  law  maxim.  It  signifies  that  when  the  crimi- 
nal is  acquitted  the  judge  is  condemned. 

"If  expelled  or  allowed  to  retire  under  fire,  the  minister  tem- 
porarily sinks  into  merited  oblivion.  He  may  not  be  heard  of  for 
several  years,  when  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  entered  another 
denomination,  or  another  conference,  diocese,  association,  or 
presbytery  of  his  own  body,  and  there  seems  no  way  to  prevent 
it.  Great  scoundrels  have  left  our  own  body  and  are  now  occu- 
pying positions  in  other  denominations,  and  we  could  give  a  list 


of  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Baptist  minis- 
ters, disgraced  in  their  own  bodies,  who  have  subsequently  found 
their  way  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church." 

As  to  the  method  for  preventing  these  deceptions.  The  Advo- 
cate  suggests  that  each  denomination  have  a  general  secretary  to 
whom  shall  be  communicated  every  act  of  expulsion  from  its  own 
ministerial  ranks  and  the  ground  of  it,  this  secretary  in  turn  to 
communicate  it  to  the  others,  so  that  all  may  be  informed  and  on 
their  guard. 


"IAN       MACLAREN"      ON       THE      RELIGIOUS 
TROUBLES   IN  THE  CHURCH   OF   ENGLAND. 

IT  is  a  phenomenon  well  known  to  students  of  English  history 
that  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  sensitive  to  the  impulses 
radiated  by  every  great  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  American  nation  was  founded  by  Puritan  fugitives  from  the 
persecutions  of  Archbishop  Laud  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Wesley's  exile  from  the  English  church  spread  the  new  ferment 
of  Methodism  over  the  colonies  and  the  United  States,  and 
wrought  vast  changes  in  the  religious  life  of  men  everywhere. 
The  present  crisis  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  question  of  ritual,  is  therefore  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful and  unbiased  study  of  all  students  of  religion  and  of  social 
life,  and  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  who  has  an  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  The  North  American  Review  (May),  has  undertaken  the 
study  in  this  spirit.  Dr.  Watson,  altho  himself  a  "Dissenter," 
reveals  no  prejudice  against  the  Established  Church,  and  has 
some  new  and  interesting  things  to  say  of  the  friendly  attitude  of 
the  dissenting  classes  in  England  toward  this  institution. 

There  are  three  parties  in  the  Church  of  England  to-day,  says 
Dr.  Watson,  each  with  its  own  history  and  distinct  standpoint  in 
religion.     Of  these  the  writer  says  : 

"There  is,  first  of  all,  the  High-Church  party,  which  rests  upon 
a  solid  historical  basis,  and  represents  the  views  of  those  who 
never  desired  to  separate  from  the  Catholic  church,  but  only  were 
weary  of  the  abuses  of  the  papacy.  This  party  would  have  been 
satisfied,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  had  moral  scandals  been 
removed  and  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  Rome  been  reduced. 
High  Churchmen  have  always  desired  to  keep  in  the  line  of  Cath- 
olic tradition,  from  the  days  of  Cyprian  downward,  and  have  re- 
joiced in  the  offices  of  the  Catholic  church,  being  unwilling  to  lose 
one  spiritual  prayer  of  the  past  that  has  expressed  the  soul  of 
Christ's  church,  or  one  beautiful  ceremony  which  has  represented, 
as  in  a  picture,  the  mysteries  of  Christ's  faith 

"The  second  party  represents  the  tendency  at  the  Reformation 
which  was  called  Calvinistic,  and,  somewhat  later  in  England, 
Puritan.  Low  Churchmen  were  determined  to  go  to  the  farthest 
length  in  rescuing,  as  they  believed,  Christianity  from  supersti- 
tion and  doctrinal  error  ;  they  preferred  to  have  presbyters  with- 
out bishops,  believing  that  bishops  meant  in  the  end  tyranny  and 
ecclesiastical  corruption.  They  desired  the  simplest  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  were  especially  keen  against  kneeling  at  the  sacrament, 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  turning  to  the  East,  the  wearing  of  priestly 
garments,  and  every  other  form  of  symbolism.  Their  real  and 
characteristic  idea  of  worship  was  and  is,  unto  this  day,  praise 
sung  by  all  the  people,  extempore  prayer  in  which  the  people  are 
able  to  join,  the  preaching  of  a  sermon,  and  the  administration  of 
the  two  sacraments  after  the  simplest  and  sometimes  baldest 
form.  Low  Churchmen  accept,  of  course,  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  they  reject  as  much  as  they  dare  of  what  is  Cath- 
olic, and  introduce  extempore  prayer  where  they  can 

'The  Broad  Churchmen  occupy  a  detached  position,  as  regards 
both  Anglicans  and  Puritans,  since  they  do  not  hold  the  high  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments  and  of  the  ministry,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  in  favor  of  an  ornate  and  reverent  service.  Every- 
thing which  is  historical  and  everything  which  is  esthetic  appeals 
to  their  culture,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  cleansed  from  a 
belief  in  ecclesiastical  authority  and  doctrinal  obscurantism. 
Their  cardinal  tenets  are  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  true 
humanity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnation  as  a  perpetual 
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force  in  human  life,  and  the  salvation  of  the  race  through  the 
spirit  of  Jesus." 

Dr.  Watson  narrates,  with  admirable  impartiality,  the  wonder- 
ful awakening  which  has  come  to  the  English  church  since  the 
beginnings  of  the  Tractariaa  movement  and  the  rise  of  the  modern 
Catholic  party  in  the  church.     He  says  . 

"From  the  revival  of  the  High-Church  party  in  the  middle  of 
this  century,  the  religious  life  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
lily  deepened,  .so  that,  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  she  has 
grown  less  secular  and  worldly,  and  has  given  herself,  with  sin- 
gular devotion,  to  the  cause  of  the  missions  abroad,  and  to  the 
welfare  of  her  people  at  home.  Her  churches  have  been  rebuilt 
and  restored  to  a  former  beauty,  her  services  have  been  lifted 
from  squalor  and  coldness,  and  have  been  inspired  by  art  and 
faith.  Her  clergy  have  ceased  to  be  fox-hunters  and  diners-out, 
and  are  often  examples  of  self-denial  and  heroic  sacrifice,  many 
of  them  devoting  all  their  means  to  the  service  of  Christ  and,  for 
Christ's  sake,  denying  themselves  the  comfort  of  family  life. 
With  these  beneficent  results,  others  have  mingled  which  the 
English  people  have  regarded  with  growing  suspicion  ;  such  as 
the  claim  of  the  Anglican  ministry  to  be  priests  after  the  Roman 
idea,  the  elevation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  into  something  approach- 
ing the  mass  in  medieval  theology,  the  reproduction  of  Roman 
services  that  had  been  abandoned  by  universal  consent  at  the 
Reformation,  the  inculcation  of  the  duty  of  confession,  and  the 
creation  of  monastic  orders.  " 

Dr.  Watson  then  tells  of  the  inception  of  the  present  crisis, 
which  was  precipitated  suddenly  and  very  unexpectedly,  through 
an  apparently  trilling  incident,  last  year.     He  says: 

"Certain  churches  have  had  for  years  a  worship  which  can  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  Roman  rites,  and  there  has  been  a 
growing  indignation  in  the  popular  mind.  With  so  much  inflam- 
mable material  lying  loose,  it  was  easy  to  set  a  match,  and  a  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Kensit,  an  obscure  publisher,  interrupted  the 
service  in  a  ritualistic  church  in  London,  when  the  people  were 
engaged  in  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  by  protesting  against  this 
rite,  as  a  superstition  of  Koine  and  an  illegality  in  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  and  accused  of 
brawling,  but  was  eventually  dismissed  as  not  guilty,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  punished.  His  act  was  the  lighted  match  which 
caused  the  explosion,  and  now  the  whole  country,  within  and 
without  the  borders  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  full  of  noise  and 
smoke." 

The  writer  tells  us  that  the  nation  is  haunted  by  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  Rome  is  the  real  goal  of  the  extreme  High-Church  party. 
Yet  people  are  divided  as  to  what  is  the  wisest  course  to  take. 
Dr.  Watson  continues  : 

"With  this  situation  before  us,  the  question  now  arises.  What 
will  happen?     And  here  all  one  can  do  is  to  point  out  certain  dif- 
ferent possibilities.     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  after  all  this 
and  after  all   the  threats  of  war  unto  death,  the  whole 
agration  may  b  as  such  conflagrations  have  burned 

out  in  the  past ;    and  the  Church  of  England  may  go  on  her  way, 
with  a  party  at  one  extreme  furiously  Protestant,  a  party  at  the 
'    Roman,  and  a  party  in   the  middle,  stronger  than 
'•rent,  cultured   churchmen.      It   is 
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posed of  men  of  every  creed  and  of  no  creed,  is  a  most  unsuitable 
body  to  discuss  theological  questions,  and  many  feel  that  it  would 
be  utterly  profane  that  discussions  regarding  the  sacrament  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  should  take  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  High  Churchmen  are,  of  course,  aghast  at 
the  idea.  ...  It  is  open  to  prophesy  that  the  strain  of  the  present 
situation  may  soon  become  intolerable  to  the  parties  within  the 
church,  and  that  there  may  be  a  disruption." 

The  solution  which  will  occur  to  every  mind,  namely,  that  of 
Disestablishment,  is  both  advocated  and  opposed  by  strong  par- 
ties. Its  adherents  number  the  secular  school  of  politicians  who 
look  with  suspicion  on  any  Christian  church  as  a  foe  to  liberty 
and  progress;  the  nonconformists,  who  are  jealous  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  extreme  High-Church  party  itself,  which  would 
be  relieved  to  see  the  church  delivered  from  the  hands  of  Cassar. 
On  the  other  side,  the  conservative  elements  of  the  nation  are  op- 
posed to  any  change  on  principle,  and  these  elements  have  always 
proved  to  be  strong  in  English  history.  Dr.  Watson  evidently 
inclines  to  this  view,  and  it  appears  to  be  his  opinion  that  the 
sacred  via  media  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  which  has  so  often 
been  the  road  to  convenient  if  illogical  compromise  in  church  and 
state,  may  prevail  in  this  instance  also.  We  quote  his  concluding 
words : 

"Perhaps,  after  all,  the  crisis  may  be  resolved  after  another 
fashion,  and  the  church  may  be  saved  by  what  may  be  called  the 
middle  party.  A  large  number  of  Englishmen  are  neither  High, 
Low,  nor  Broad  ;  they  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  questions 
either  of  doctrine  or  ritual ;  they  prefer  a  sound,  sensible,  practi- 
cal sermon  to  any  theological  discussion;  they  like  a  well-con- 
ducted musical  service  ;  they  respect  a  parson  who  does  his  duty 
by  the  sick  and  the  mourning  and  the  poor  and  the  children  dur- 
ing the  week,  and,  if  he  chooses  to  wear  vestments  on  Sunday, 
they  certainly  do  not  think  any  more  of  his  judgment ;  but.  since 
it  pleases  him  (and  the  women)  and  does  them  no  injury,  they 
offer  no  opposition.  This  kind  of  man  does  not  enter  readily  into 
controversy,  and  refuses  to  attend  party  meetings,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  as  yet  he  has  expressed  himself  upon  the  pres- 
ent situation.  He  is  beginning,  however,  to  watch  events,  and 
to  get  hold  of  the  issues  in  question,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  real  danger,  and  that  the 
danger  comes  from  the  foolishness  of  a  few  hot-headed  extrem- 
ists, he  will  make  his  voice  heard,  and  also  his  power.  .  .  .  The 
salvation  of  the  Anglican  church  lies  with  this  middle  party,  who 
are  stronger  than  all  the  bishops  and  all  the  clergy,  and  who 
really  represent  the  best  mind  of  the  English  nation.  I  can  still 
hear  a  fine  old  clergyman  of  the  moderate  High-Church  school 
saying  to  me  :  'I  am  not  a  Ritualist,  I  am  not  a  Low  Churchman, 
neither  am  I  a  Broad  Churchman  ;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  a  prayer-book  Christian.'  This  man,  clergyman 
or  layman,  could  never  become  a  Puritan,  neither  would  be  ever 
become  a  Roman  ;  he  will  ever  walk  in  the  way  along  which  the 
main  current  of  English  life  has  gone,  and  he  can  now  render  his 
greatest  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the  church  by  coming  for- 
ward in  this  present  crisis  and  recalling  the  Church  of  England 
to  that  attitude  of  religious  sanity  and  cultured  moderation  which, 
in  (k    s  past,  have  been  her  distinction  and  attraction." 


Vested    Choirs    in    the    Methodist   Church.— The 
growth  ot   liturgical  worship  among   most  of  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations is  well  known.      Perhaps  the   Methodist  church  has 
been  most  active  in  welcoming  these  changes,  which  after  all  are 
but  a  return   to  tie  earlier   forms  sanctioned  by  the  found' 
Methodism,  who  were  members  and  priests  of  the  Knglish  church. 
ral   Methodist  congregations    in  Chicago   have    lately  intro- 
■':  vested  choirs;    but  this  step,  it  is  said,  is  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ritualism,  but  a  reversion  to  greater  simplicity.      Concern- 
lis  contention,  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record  says: 

"Wi  that  tiled'  force  with  us.     The  music  in 

the  church  has  grown  more  and  more  assertive.      Choirs  hav< 
moved  (rem  their  traditional  place  in  the  rear  to  the  front  of  con 
gregation,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  as  well  as  heard.      Striking 
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costumes  and  marvelous  millinery  make  individuals  conspicuous. 
There  has  intruded  in  many  places  the  concert  ideal  of  music  as  a 
performance,  rather  than  as  inspiration  or  worship.  Certainly,  it 
is  a  step  toward  simplicity  to  remove  the  individualistic  element, 
which  is  so  often  offensive,  by  a  uniformity  of  dress.  To  those 
who  can  notgosofar,  we  commend  the  example  of  some  churches, 
where  the  ladies  of  the  choir  dress  plainly  and  remove  their  hats 
during  the  Service.  Perhaps  a  return  to  the  old  location  of  the 
choir  might  also  help  to  remind  the  people  of  the  real  function  of 
music  in  the  church  service.  Tins  is  to  create  an  atmosphere,  to 
guide  the  worship,  to  afford  a  vehi<  praise  of  the  people, 

and  to  sing  into  their  hearts  the  uplifting  and  comforting  truths 
of  religion.  In  this  connection  the  inquiry  is  pertinent,  What 
right  has  the  organ  and  choir  to  usurp  the  central  place  in  the 
front,  the  real  focal  point  of  the  church?  Important  as  music  is 
in  the  church,  vitally  necessary  as  the  organ  is,  and  highly  orna- 
mental as  it  can  be  made,  is  this  the  rightful  place?  Our  Puritan 
fathers  put  the  pulpit  in  the  place  of  honor,  with  the  communion- 
table directly  in  front.  Perhaps  that  was  the  best  they  could  do, 
in  view  of  their  fierce  contention  with  a  Romanized  ritualism.  In 
a  Roman  Catholic  church  the  altar  is  at  the  focal  point  of  the 
church,  in  the  Episcopal  churches  the  communion-table  holds  the 
place  of  honor,  and  we  notice  in  several  recent  edifices  of  our  own 
denomination  that  this  latter  practise  has  been  followed.  Which 
is  the  truer  sentiment  ?  " 


THE    RESIGNATION    OF    DR.    WHITSITT. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May  n,  the  resignation 
of  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Whitsitt  as  president  of  the  seminary  and  as 
professor  of  church  history  therein  was  accepted,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
John  P.  Greene  was  elected  to  these  positions  in  his  stead.  In 
accepting  the  resignation  the  trustees  adopted  resolutions  ex- 
pressing their  recognition  of  the  exalted  Christian  character,  rare 
ability,  and  scholarly  attainments  of  Dr.  Whitsitt,  and  their  ap- 
preciation of  "the  extended  and  multiform  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  our  denomination  and  the  cause  of  common  Christianity." 
Thus  came  to  an  end,  it  is  now  believed,  a  case  which  has  pro- 
voked a  long  and  unhappy  controversy  in  the  Southern  Baptist 
church,  noted  at  various  times  in  The  Literary  Digest.  This 
controversy  turned  mainly,  as  will  be  remembered,  on  a  point  in 
Baptist  church  history,  namely,  whether  the  independents  in 
England,  who  afterward  became  known  as  Baptists,  practised 
immersion  before  1641.  Dr.  Whitsitt  asserted  in  a  cyclopedia 
article  that  they  did  not.  Members  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
who  hold  that  the  historical  continuity  of  the  practise  of  immer- 
sion is  requisite  to  orthodoxy  in  that  communion  took  emphatic 
issue  with  Dr.  Whitsitt.  The  Baptist  papers  generally  express 
great  relief  over  the  termination  of  the  dispute.  Thus  The  Re~ 
ligious  Herald  (Richmond),  which  has  supported  Dr.  Whitsitt, 
says  : 

"Twenty-five  years  hence,  when  those  who  are  now  young  will 
have  grown  old,  and  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who 
are  now  old  will  come  into  the  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  on 
among  Southern  Baptists  over  this  issue  from  1S96  to  1899,  what 
judgment  will  they  form  ?  Something  like  this  :  There  will  be  a 
feeling  of  amazement  that  so  small  a  matter  as  an  opinion  about 
a  period  of  ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  use  of  an  unfortunate 
phrase  or  two,  or  an  unwise  method  of  promulgating  his  views, 
should  have  excited  so  many  of  their  fathers  to  the  point  of  fury. 
And  will  not  the  future  historian  of  Southern  Baptists — if,  indeed, 
we  shall  then  have  learned  to  let  our  church  historians  tell  the 
truth — when  he  gathers  up  the  materials  for  the  history  of  these 
three  years,  find  abundant  evidence  that,  in  tithing  the  mint  and 
anise  and  cummin,  many  good  men  among  us  have  neglected  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law?  Dr.  Whitsitt  goes  into  retirement 
with  the  distinction  of  having  been  more  abused,  more  persistently 
misquoted,  more  cruelly  dealt  with  by  a  large  number  of  his 
brethren  than  any  other  man  who  has  lived  and  labored  among 
us  for  a  century  past.  So  far  as  these  men  have  brought  about 
this  result,  they  are  welcome  to  their  triumph. " 


The  Western  Recorder  (Baptist,  Louisville)  is  happy  over  the 

outcome,  as  the  following  extract  shows; 

"We  all  rejoice  in  the  happy  issue  of  this  most  unfortunate 
controversy,  and  we  hope  it  will  long  be  the  last  among  Southern 
Baptists.  Not  that  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  all  differences 
of  view  among  our  brethren  will  immediately  vanish.  There  will 
still  be  such  variations  among  Baptists  as  are  inevitable  with  a 
free  and  widely  scattered  people.  Nor  do  we  expect  any  of  the 
brethren  to  surrender  one  jot  of  their  freedom  of  thought  03  of 
speech;  but  we  suggest  that  now  is  a  good  time  for  all  the 
brethren  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion  in  giving  utterance  to  any- 
thing to  which  others  are  likely  to  object.  " 

In  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Southern  Baptist  conven- 
tion at  which  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Whitsitt  was  announced  The 
Baptist  and  Reflector  (Nashville)  says  : 

"But  the  question  of  deepest  interest  which  was  in  the  mind  of 
every  one  was  the  Whitsitt  matter.  Before  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  the  clouds  gathered  pretty  black  and  thick,  and  from 
them  the  lightnings  leaped  and  the  thunders  rolled.  At  a  dis- 
tance we  fought  earnestly — we  had  almost  said  bitterly.  But 
when  we  came  together  we  found  that  we  are  brethren.  There 
was  an  earnest  desire  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But 
no  one  could  suggest  what  it  should  be.  Things  looked  dark. 
At  that  juncture  the  Lord's  Spirit  came  in  and  guided  the  minds 
of  the  brethren  to  what  was  universally  recognized  as  a  happy 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Every  one  seemed  not  only  satisfied, 
but  delighted." 

For  a  view  of  the  matter  from  another  denominational  basis, 
we  have  the  following  from  The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyte- 
rian, Louisville).  After  expressing  its  belief  in  the  soundness  of 
Dr.  Whitsitt's  contention  and  reciting  the  proceedings  which  led 
up  to  his  resignation,  it  says  : 

"The  victory  lies  with  Dr.  Whitsitt  and  his  friends;  and  Dr. 
Whitsitt,  whose  humble  and  sincere  piety  all  admire,  may  feel 
that  he  has  not  lived  and  suffered  in  vain.  Nor  need  his  friends 
regret  that  they  have  stood  by  him  and  by  the  principles  which 
they  represent.  We  say  this,  not  because  we  believe  that  Dr. 
Whitsitt  and  his  friends  are  ready  to  give  up  any  of  the  distinctive 
principles  held  by  the  Baptists.  They  hold  them,  we  are  read.y 
to  admit,  as  firmly  as  their  opponents,  but  they  hold  them  on  the 
true  Protestant  basis  of  the  word  of  God  and  that  alone.  To  have 
gained  this  victory  for  a  great  Protestant  principle,  as  against  one 
essentially  Romish,  is  well  worth  all  that  it  has  cost.  Not  for 
many  years  has  this  vital  issue  come  up  so  clearly  among  the 
Baptists,  and  never  again,  we  believe,  will  the  orthodoxy  of  any 
Baptist  minister  be  made  to  depend  on  his  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  an  external  historical  immersionist  succession.  This,  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  hold  by  the  word  of  God  as  the  source  of 
all  truth  and  the  basis  of  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  great  service  which  this  controversy  has  ren- 
dered." 

In  the  opinion  of  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Meth. 
Episc. ,  St.  Louis)  Dr.  Whitsitt  is  the  victim  of  an  unwarranted 
persecution.  He  committed  no  offense  against  the  statutes  of  his 
church,  it  says,  but  was  driven  from  his  place  by  men  of  narrow, 
violent,  and  uncharitable  views.     It  concludes  as  follows  : 

"Of  course  in  the  long  run  Dr.  Whitsitt  will  win,  if  he  lives 
long  enough.  In  the  eyes  of  Protestantism  he  appears  as  a  cour- 
ageous, manly,  and  honest  scholar,  who  has  sought  only  to  find 
and  declare  the  truth.  Like  many  an  investigator  in  former  ages 
he  has  had  to  suffer  for  truth's  sake,  but  he  can  afford  to  do  so." 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston  (Congregational),  on  April 
28,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  has  been  the  formal  test 
of  admission  to  membership  in  the  church  and  the  test  of  doctrinal  sub- 
scription for  the  church's  pastors  since  1680.  was  formally  set  aside  by  a 
practically  unanimous  vote  of  the  160  members  present,  this  action  being 
taken  after  the  initiative  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  entire  diaco- 
nate  of  the  church.  The  sole  doctrinal  test  for  laity  and  clergy  in  this 
church  will  be  as  follows: 

You  do  now,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  before  His  Holy  angels  and  this 
assembly,  solemnly  profess  to  give  up  yourself  to  God  the  Father,  as  your 
chief  good;  to  the  Son  of  God  as  your  Mediator,  Head,  and  Lord,  relying 
on  Him  as  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  of  your  salvation  ;  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  as  your  Sanctiner,  Guide,  and  Comforter,  to  be  a  temple  for 
Him  to  dwell  in.  You  profess  to  give  up  yourself  to  this  one  God,  who  is 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  an  everlasting  covenant, 
to  love,  obey,  and  serve  Him  forever. 

T/te  Congregationalist  says  with  reference  to  the  matter:  "This  action 
means  that  what  has  practically  been  the  basis  of  belief  of  the  Old  South 
Church  for  fifty  years  is  now  formally  and  exclusively  that  basis.  Asa 
doctrinal  matter  the  action  has  less  significance  than  its  internal  import. 
And  that  is  that  the  church  has  determined  to  be  honest  with  the  world 
and  with  the  sister  churches." 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


CANADA   AND    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

"/CANADIANS  arc  ready  to  make  affidavits  to  the  effect  that 

V-x  Uncle  Sam  would  be  a  nice  man  to  deal  with  if  he  could 
temporarily  depart  from  his  natural  character  of  Hog,  which  he 
ad  always  will  be,"  so  says  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele- 
.  and  this  reflects  to  a  nicety  Canadian  opinion  regarding  the 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  so 
much  to  be  settled  that  Canada,  we  are  told,  is  willing  to  meet  the 
United  States  half-way ;  but  the  Americans,  in  the  mistaken  idea 
that  Great  Britain  can  and  will  grant  Canadian  concessions  as  a  re- 
ward for  American  good  -will,  make  demands  which  can  not  be  satis- 
fied. The  questions  the  Canadians  are  most  anxious  to  settle  are 
the  fisheries,  tariff,  and  boundary  disputes.  "Newfoundland,"  says 
the  London,  Ontario,  Advertiser,  "is  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  enforcing  as  drastic  measures  against  the  American  fisher- 
men as  against  the  French, "  because  we  charge  a  duty  on  fish, 
altho  we  are  granted  the  privilege  of  bait.  It  is  still  hoped  that 
the  Anglo-American  conference  will  remove  the  irritation.  The 
Witness*  Montreal,  says: 

"  If  the  United  States  breaks  off  the  conference  because  Canada 
will  not  submit  to  demands  for  undue  concessions  which  the 
United  States  should  not  be  mean  enough  to  make,  Canadians 
will  regard  the  end  of  the  joint  conference  with  equanimity.  All 
Canada  wants  in  regard  to  the  Alaska  boundary  is  just  exactly 
what  the  American  Government  itself  demanded  Great  Britain 
should  accede  to  in  the  case  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary — disin- 
terested arbitration  by  a  third  party  of  the  whole  question.  Why 
should  the  United  States  demand  for  itself  what  it  would  not  hear 
of  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  ?  In  regard  to  the  lumber  question, 
Canadians  are  satisfied  with  their  position,  or  if  there  are  any  de- 
fects in  that  position  they  have  it  within  their  own  power  to  rem- 
edy the  defects.  With  an  imperial  preferential  tariff,  which  also 
is  capable  of  betterment  in  our  interests  and  those  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, we  can  now  await  without  much  inconvenience  until  the 
United  States  is  less  coy  about  reciprocity  than  it  now  appears 
to  be. " 

The  Toronto  World,  which  is  in  favor  of  export  duties,  if  these 
should  be  necessary  to  bring  the  United  States  to  terms,  says: 

"The  United  States  is  justified  in  imposing  whatever  duties  it 
pleases  on  our  lumber.  Canada  would  have  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  if  the  United  States  excluded  our  lumber  entirely,  as 
has  been  proposed.  Where  Canada  is  weak  is  in  its  failure  to 
use  the  tariff  for  protecting  and  encouraging  native  industries 
with  the  same  freedom  and  boldness  as  the  Americans  use  their 
tariff.  Canada  has  no  moral  claim  upon  the  United  States  for 
any  tariff  concession.  But  the  people  of  Canada  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  Government  will  adjust  its  own  tariff  in  such  a 
way  as  will  foster  and  build  up  Canadian  instead  of  American 
industries." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  utterances  of  the  Canadian 
are  largely  influenced  by  the  exceptional  prosperity  Canada 
enjoys  at  this  moment.     While  our  immigration  is  declining,  they 
ratinually  receiving  batches  of  the  most  valuable  agricultural 
nts.     The   Laurier  government  has  done  much  to  advertise 
the  ex  Canada    her  exports  are   increasing  and   her  in- 

dustries are  fully  employed.      The  preferential   tariff  with  G 

ired  a  market  for  Canadian   produce,  and   then-  is 

anadias  to-day  who  does  not  believe  that  Canada  could 

•iy  well  even  if  an  insurmountable  barrier  wen- erected 

eeu  her  and  th<   :"  bates.     Hence  such  confident  ex- 

>■  following  from  Th  Toronto  : 

i  in  the  minds  of  Araei  lean  public  men  that 
■  by  some  act  of 

ll  hostility,  the  sooner  th.  > .      If 

i  nation,  and  the  sooner 
be  bettei ,    <  the  best  of  terms 


with  thepeopleof  the  United  States  issincere,  but  we  can  scarcely 
be  blamed  for  objecting  to  conduct  that  the  smallest  of  European 
states  would  resent  from  the  biggest  of  its  neighbors.  We  hope 
it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  we  are  not  living  by 
the  leave  or  on  the  sufferance  of  any  other  country ;  but  if  it  is, 
no  better  time  than  now  could  be  chosen  for  amply  demonstrating 
what  an  egregious  error  they  make  who  delude  themselves  by 
such  a  notion." 

Canadian  papers  complain  that  our  press,  unwilling  to  study 
a  subject  which  is  not  in  perfect  accord  with  our  wishes,  continue 
to  present  Canada  as  a  crown  colony  rather  than  an  almost  inde- 
pendent country  bound  to  Great  Britain  by  the  silken  ties  of  affec- 
tion and  self-interest  only.      The  Herald,  Montreal,  says: 

"The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  comments 
that  'Canada  is  the  spoilt  child  of  the  family  and  must  have  first 
place,  on  the  plea  that  she  knows  her  interests  and  that  the  im- 
perial Government  can  not  fully  understand  them  ;  yet  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain is  generally  wide-awake,  and  thinks  he  knows  what  is 
going  on  in  every  corner  of  the  empire,  and  is  always  ready  to 
coach  Lord  Salisbury. '  It  will  at  once  occur  to  any  one  familiar 
with  imperial  relationships,  that  these  observations  are  somewhat 
wild  of  the  point 

"  It  is  precisely  such  a  dispute  that  is  now  up  for  settlement  in 
regard  to  the  Alaskan  boundary,  and  the  British  ministers  display 
their  good  sense  when  they  decline  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
Canadian  hands,  and  perhaps  consent  to  a  repetition  of  the  Maine- 
territory  grab  which  deprived  Canada  of  a  highly  desirable  section 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  credit  for  this  new  state  of  British 
opinion  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  col- 
leagues, for  it  must  have  been  on  their  representations  that  the 
British  Government  thought  it  best  to  send  only  one  direct  repre- 
sentative to  the  conference,  leaving  Canada  to  send  four.  The 
firmness  and  dignity  of  these  four  in  holding  out  for  the  adequate 
safeguarding  of  Canadian  interests  is  made  clearer  than  ever  by 
incidents  such  as  that  which  gave  occasion  to  The  Times  discuss- 
ing this  one  phase  of  the  case.  In  no  treaty  negotiations  have 
Canada's  interests  been  in  so  good  hands.  We  may  expect  the 
precedent  thus  established  to  be  followed  without  question  in  all 
further  negotiations  whenever  they  may  arise." 

Demands  for  repressive  measures  against  the  American  section 
of  the  Klondike  mining  population  are  very  frequent,  and  altho 
the  Canadian  papers  fully  approve  of  the  actions  of  Englishmen 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  are  quoted  in  this  way  in  the  British  press, 
they  assume  a  different  attitude  when  "their  own  ox  is  gored." 
The  Witness  says  to  this  : 

"  What  these  United  States  agitators  would  like  best  of  all 
would  be  to  take  the  Yukon  district  from  Canada  and  add  it  to 
Alaska.  This  is  manifest  in  the  columns  of  one  of  the  latest  copies 
of  The  Nugget,  an  anti-Canadian  paper  published  at  Daws..;' 
City.  It  chronicles  the  report  that  old  Russian  boundary  marks 
had  been  found  on  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  McQuestion  River, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  the  report  proved  to  be  true  the 
Klondike  would  have  to  be  handed  over  by  Canada  to  the  United 
States." 

The  same  paper  complains  of  the  "childish  insolence  "  of  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  which  hopes  that  the  British  Government  will 
open  the  canals  for  the  passage  of  American  war-ships  to  the 
lakes,  and  attacks  some  of  our  leading  journals  in  the  following 
manner : 

"  The  Sun  may  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  but  minding  one's  own 
business  is  considered  a  virtue  in  this  benighted  country,  tho  it 
may  not  be  considered  so  in  a  country  where  'J he  Sun.  7 he 
World,  The  Journal,  and  the  like  prey  upon  the  privacy  of  peo- 
ple. The  trouble  about  7 he  Sun  is  that  it  is  a  sneaking  hypo- 
crite. It  is  very  desirous  of  bringing  about  the  annexation  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  The  attachment  of  Canada  to  the 
empire,  the  content  of  the  people  with  their  free,  independent 
political  System,  which  makes  them  in  all  essentials  a  constitu- 
tional nation,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  the  extraordi- 
nary development  Of  the  splendid  and  rich  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, its  progress,  both  social  and  political ;   the  growing  strength 

and  importance  of  the  young  Canadian  nation,  is  viewed  with 
disguised  feelingsof  hate  and  alarm  by   7 he  Sun,  which  sees  that 
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all  chance  of  annexation  or  union  to  the  United  States  is  disap- 
pearing with  our  advance.  Like  the  huckstering  old  woman  it  is 
in  method,  The  Sun  hopes  to  secure  what  it  covets  by  running  it 
down  and  depreciating  it.     The  Sun,  The  World,  The  Journal, 

and  the  kind  of  Americanism  they  represent,  tho  they  regard 
themselves  as  typifying  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  progress  of  this 
continent,  are  repulsive  in  the  extreme  to  Canadians." 

The  Victoria  Times,  speaking  of  the  emigration  of  ex-Mayor 
Richert  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- live  other  citizens  of  Detroit 
to  Canada,  asks  :  "  Is  it  a  sign  of  the  times  ?  Is  it  an  earnest  of 
the  coming  weariness  of  the  'brainy  '  American  of  the  thing  called 
politics;  disgust  at  all  its  petty  strifes  and  jars  and  its  degrading 
associations?  If  so,  so  much  the  better."  Yet  the  paper  is 
alarmed  at  the  "several  appeals  made  by  American  towns  to  their 
own  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  for  permission  to  re- 
linquish their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,"  and  comments 
upon  them  as  follows  : 

"It  is,  of  course,  somewhat  flattering  to  the  national  pride  of 
Canadians  to  find  that  their  prosperous  land  is  the  envy  of  the 
neighboring  people,  and  that  Canadian  citizenship  is  now  a  thing 
worth  fighting  for.  What  kind  of  patriot  is  the  man  likely  to  be 
who  changes  his  allegiance  for  a  chunk  of  gold  or  a  little  material 
prosperity?  Will  he  not  be  just  as  likely,  in  the  event  of  trouble 
befalling  his  adopted  country,  to  step  across  the  international 
boundary  line  and  say  he  was  only  fooling  when  he  forsook  the 
egis  of  Columbia  ?  " 


CHINA   AND   THE    POWERS. 

THE  rebellions  in  Southern  China,  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  Europeans  who  encouraged  the  formation  of 
"juntas  "  after  the  approved  pattern ,  do  not  seem  to  flourish.  The 
people  are  rather  conservative  in  their  ideas,  and  not  at  all  anx- 
ious to  adopt  the  civilization  of  the  "foreign  devils."  But  this 
conservatism,  while  it  secures  the  Government  against  anything 
so  general  as  a  revolution,  also  prevents  the  adoption  of  energetic 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire.  In  the  Western 
provinces,  the  Mohammedans  are  in  open  revolt,  the  murder  of 
Buddhist  priests  and  monks  is  reported  as  a  daily  occurrence,  and 
as  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn  to  Peking,  the  viceroys  seem 
helpless.  In  the  East  the  European  powers  are  getting  bolder 
in  their  demands,  and  the  partitioning  of  China,  until  recently  a 
matter  of  some  doubt,  is  now  regarded  as  unavoidable.  The 
Comte  d'Ussel,  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes 
(Paris),  expresses  himself  to  the  following  effect: 

Partitioning,  be  it  by  agreement  among  the  powers  or  be  it  by 
war,  is  at  hand,  and  may  affect  the  history  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  much  as  the  discovery  of  America  affected  that  of  the 
fourteenth.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  division  will  take  place. 
Korea,  formerly  a  vassal  state,  is  already  under  the  power  of 
Russia  and  Japan.  Liao-Tung  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  whose  power  reaches  as  far  as  the  Great  Wall.  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria  are  altogether  under  Russian  influence. 
Moreover,  the  Russians  endeavor  to  reach  as  far  as  the  Yang-tse 
valley,  that  is,  as  far  as  Britain's  sphere  of  interests.  The  Ger- 
mans claim  Shantung,  and  have  not  given  any  pledge  as  to  the 
limits  of  their  hinterland.  The  most  profitable,  populous,  and 
wealthy  part  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain  as  her  own — the  whole 
of  the  country  whose  coastline  runs  from  Shantung  to  just  oppo- 
site Formosa,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Japan.  Japan  will  also 
claim  a  part  of  the  coast  there.  Further  south  is  the  French 
sphere  of  interests.  Italy  has  already  demanded  a  share,  and  her 
demands  will  probably  be  satisfied.  Austria  will  not  always  hold 
back,  nor  will  the  United  States  and,  perhaps,  a  few  other  coun- 
tries of  less  importance. 

All  wait  for  a  chance  to  begin,  such  as  would  be  furnished  by  a 
civil  war,  or,  if  that  does  not  occur,  by  the  killing  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  missionaries  to  arouse  indignation  everywhere.  The 
latter  possibility  is  not  so  remote  as  some  people  think,  for  the 
mandarins  are  very  jealous,  and  even  the  foreign  ambassadors  at 
Peking  are  not  any  too  safe,  however  small  their  desire  may  be 


to  become  martyrs  for  their  countries.     Their  massacre  would,  of 
course,  Ik:  an  excellent  excuse  for  an  attack  upon  China. 

Mr.  Arnot  Reid,  in  his  "From  Peking  to  Petersburg,"  points 
out  that  Russia  is  extending  her  power  very  rapidly,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  England  must  make  up  her  mmd  how  to  act.  He  ex- 
presses himself — we  quote  from  an  article  in  The  Saturday  Re- 
view— as  follows  : 

"The  first  of  these  suggestions  involves  the  transformation  of 
that  part  of  China  which  is  not  now  dominated  by  any  other 
powers  into  an  Anglo-American  protected  state.  Germany  is  to 
be  contented  with  Shantung;  Russia  and  France  will  remain 
where  they  are  at  present ;  and  Japan's  feelings  are  to  be  soothed 
by  the  contemplation  of  her  neighbor  freed  from  Russian  influ- 
ence. Failing  this,  Mr.  Reid  proposes  to  share  China  with  Rus- 
sia, giving  the  latter  the  less  productive  regions  of  the  North,  and 
reserving  for  ourselves  the  wealth  of  the  Yang-tse  and  Great 
Plain.  At  the  same  time  he  seems  to  indicate  a  suspicion  that 
Russia  would  not  remain  permanently  contented  with  this  ar- 
rangement. The  third  course  is  simply  that  we  should  grab 
whatever  we  can  get. " 

There  has  been  an  attempt  to  engage  Russia  in  a  scheme  for 
partitioning  China,  but  Russia  seems  to  prefer  thegrab-what-you- 
can-get  system.  Lord  Salisbury  has  given  out  that  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  had  come  to  an  understanding  regarding  railroad 
concessions,  Russia  to  stay  on  her  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  and 
Great  Britain  on  hers.  The  British  press  regarded  this  as  the 
beginning  of  an  Anglo-Russian  alliance,  but  the  Russian  cabinet 
hastened  to  explain  that  the  negotiations  referred  to  railroad  con- 
cessions only.  The  Morning  Leader  sketches  the  situation  most 
admirably  in  the  following  : 

"  One  gathers  that  the  agreement  is  of  the  nature  of  a  double  self- 
denying  ordinance — that  is,  that  it  is  mainly  negative.  For  our 
part  we  agree  not  to  undertake  nor  to  encourage  the  construction 
of  railways  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  while  Russia  accepts  a  cor- 
responding restriction  as  regards  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
The  geographical  expressions  are  vague.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  a  promise  of  this  kind,  and  still  less  the  arrangement  regard- 
ing the  Newchwang  railway,  which  has  been  thought  important 
enough  for  separate  and  detailed  provision,  should  overthrow  the 
policy  of  the  'open  door'  and  the  treaty  of  Tientsin.  .  .  .  The 
usual  results  of  a  compromise  are  making  themselves  manifest  in 
a  disposition  on  either  side  to  say  that  the  other  has  made  the 
better  bargain,  and  among  outsiders  to  say  that  their  interests  are 
threatened." 

The  Indefiendance  Beige,  Brussels,  points  out  that  Russia  is 
in  need  of  capital,  and  would  fain  finish  her  Siberian  railway  with 
British  funds.  The  French  are  inclined  to  think  that  Russia  has 
got  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and,  as  their  own  possessions  are  out- 
side of  the  agreement,  they  regard  it  with  much  equanimity. 
"It's  a  sign  that  England  will  stop  fussing,"  says  the  Republique 
Franfaise.  The  Germans  say  the  matter  does  not  interest  them, 
unless  their  own  interests  are  interfered  with.  "The  Hoang-ho 
valley  is  a  German  sphere  of  interest,  the  Government  should 
permit  no  doubts  to  arise  on  that  score,"  says  the  Berlin  Tage- 
blatt.  The  truth  is  probably  that  Russia  regards  all  China  as  her 
heritage.  A  Russian  statesman,  in  an  interview  for  the  Tage- 
blatt,  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect : 

The  reason  for  the  continual  discord  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  is  not  properly  understood.  Russia  is  the  greatest  Asiatic 
power  in  more  ways  than  one.  We  are  at  home  in  Asia,  England 
is  not,  she  is  an  interloper.  If  China  can  be  regenerated,  Russia 
must  and  will  be  the  regenerator,  for  it  is  Russia's  mission  to  be 
the  mediator  between  the  East  and  the  West.  We  understand 
the  Asiatics,  and  live  among  them  ;  the  English  only  come  to  fill 
their  pockets.  I  can  not  imagine  what  ethical  or  economical 
benefits  England  has  conferred  upon  India,  for  instance.  The 
people  of  India  are  taxed  to  death  and  in  a  state  of  chronic  star- 
vation. The  poor,  crushed  Hindu  has  been  made  to  pay  for  all 
England's  colonial  experiments,  and  for  their  failures.  Wherever 
we  go  in  Asia  we  bring  prosperity  and  peace.     The  fierce  Turco- 
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mans  regard  the  Russians  as  brothers.     Roads  and  railroads  are 
built,  justice  is  administered  properly:    in  a  word.  Central  Asia 
has  changed  so  much  for  the  better  that  it  can  not  be  recognized. 
At  any  rate,  England  must  not  attem  j  •  re  with  Russia 

in  northern  China.  Russia  is  not  the  power  that  can  be  treated 
brutally  with  impunity.  Xor  will  Russia  modify  her  diplomacy 
to  please  England.  Within  a  short  time  the  Siberian  railroad 
will  be  finished.  Then  we  will  act  with  more  decision.  A  Rus- 
sian Fashoda  in  China  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  Politische  Korrespondenz,  Vienna,  relates  that  Japan 
more  than  ever  tries  iO  come  to  an  understanding  with  China,  and 
that  the  Chinese  are  now  less  unwilling  to  accept  the  Japanese  as 
their  mentors.  In  Korea  Japanese  influence  seems  to  be  victori- 
ous in  competition  with  the  Russians,  at  least  among  the  masses. 
The  Japanese  are  very  anxious  to  organize  a  Chinese  army. — 
Translations  made  J  or  Tmk,  Literary  Digest. 


THE  SAMOAN   QUESTION. 

AREUTER  cable  message  states  that  tne  Samoa  Commission 
will  not  be  able  to  get  at  the  truth  because  English  and 
American  residents  fear  to  testify  lest  their  business  interests 
may  be  prejudiced.  A  correspondent  of  the  Sydney  Herald  de- 
clares that,  even  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can officials  in  Apia  made  some  technical  mistakes,  Mataafa  must 
not  be  allowed  to  rule,  and  Germany  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw,  else  Samoa  will  be  an  uncomfortable  place  for  English- 
men and  Americans.  The  prediction  that  the  bombardment 
would  be  used  a.?,;*,  fait  accompli  against  which  there  is  no  ap- 
peal, is  therefore  fulfilled.  But  this  view  meets  with  a  good  deal 
of  protest  throughout  the  world.  The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam, 
thinks  it  queer  reasoning  that  the  natives  must  be  deprived  of 
their  rights  because  they  were  attacked  without  just  cause,  and 
Archbishop-Cardinal  Moran,  of  Sydney,  says: 

"This  was  no  war.  It  was  a  deliberate  massacre  of  natives, 
less  justifiable  than  the  Armenian  massacres.  The  Americans 
bear  the  sole  responsibility  for  this  horrible  deed.  Their  megalo- 
mania, the  result  of  their  war  with  Spain,  drove  them  into  it." 

Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  for  many  years  United  States  consul  in 
Apia,  writes  to  the  following  effect  in  Truth,  London: 

I  know  the  language  of  the  Samoans,  and  am  personally  ac- 
quainted with  almost  every  one  of  note  in  Samoa,  hence  I  believe 
I  can  claim  some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  main  cause  of 
the  trouble  is  "religion."  The  Protestant  London  Missionary 
Society  can  not  bear  the  idea  of  a  Catholic  king,  and  it  has  always 
interfered.  Malietoa  was  one  of  its  pupils  as  well  as  Tanu. 
"William  Chambers,  the  chief  justice,  is  a  bigoted  Protestant,  and 
entirely  influenced  by  the  Missionary  Society,  and  has  always 
identified  himself  with  the  missionaries.  It  is  impossible  to  point 
out  too  often  that  the  German  view  is  absolutely  correct,  while 
the  action  of  the  Americans  and  English  was  unjust  and  cruel, 
ig  could  be  worse  than  this  bombardment  of  helpless  vil- 
lages, and  nothing  could  have  excused  it  but  the  murder  of  n 
white  man  and  subsequent  refusal  to  give  up  the  mur 
Weak  is  the  that  they  claimed  the  ■ 

of  Samoa  demanded   the   bombardment.      I   would   like   to   know 
who  t  •  y-holder  is  who  complained  of  danger.      Pity  that 

the  Anglo-American  entente  eordia  not  be  demonstrated 

in  a  1-  than  by  forcing  a  ruler  chosen  by  a  sect  upon  an 

Unwilling  | 

Mr.  Wardlaw  Tbompeo  odonMis- 

Biona  ;  nt  letters 

:            Apia,  written   from  the                                 no   doubt   that   the 

pupil  of  the  m  Qgly  supported  by  them. 

•  rate.  Mi  pson  of  the  late 

i  on  in 

England;  but tho  U  s,  and  tl 

that  I  glish 

tool,  is  igi 

The  Speaker,  London,  is  rman  pedantry  prevents 

England   and   America  from 

I  ires  the  com  Talke 


for  having  failed  to  join  in  the  bombardment.  The  Irish  Catho- 
lic Dublin,  says : 

"Regarded,  of  course,  from  one  point  of  view,  it  might  per- 
be  alleged  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the  officials  named 
[Judge  Chambers  and  Consul  MaxseJ  is  of  a  kind  which,  if  Ger- 
many had  not  intervened,  would  have  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  complete  English  control  in  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
even  tho  it  should  be  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  its  people.  The  action  taken  by  the  Germans,  however, 
completely  alters  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  renders  it  absolutely 
certain  that  if  the  policy  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  put  in 
force  is  persevered  in  the  result  must  be  the  creation  of  a  German 
domination  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  which  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  incurring  the  risk  of  war  with  that  power." 

The  Rand  Post,  Johannesburg,  remarks  that  the  English  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  if,  in  view  of  the  Jameson  raid  and  the 
Samoan  affair,  weak  nations  come  to  regard  Germany  as  their 
support  against  unjust  attacks.  The  London  Globe  thinks  it  pos- 
sible that  the  American  admiral  was  too  hasty.  The  St.  James's 
Gazette  is  willing  to  forgive  the  many  mistakes  Consul  Rose  and 
other  Germans  have  made,  but  thinks  a  general  amnesty  must  be 
consented  to  by  Germany.  The  Daily  News  is  not  quite  certain 
that  England  was  right  to  assist  the  Americans  in  the  bombard- 
ment. The  Saturday  Review  advises  caution  in  supporting  the 
United  States.     It  says  : 

"It  is  not  safe  to  count  upon  the  honeyed  professions  of  Ameri- 
can Senators,  who  vow  their  States  will  never  turn  megalomaniac. 
With  Hawaii  annexed,  the  Philippines  nominally  theirs,  and  a 
sufficient  ambition  in  Samoa  to  palliate  bombardment,  the  United 
States  have  already  covered  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  may  easily 
come  to  extend  the  Monroe  doctrine  over  another  quarter  of  the 
globe,  or  menace  Australia  equally  with  the  Canadian  frontier." 

The  paper  nevertheless  insists  that  a  settlement  which  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Germans  were  right  is,  for  the  sake 
of  British  prestige,  out  of  the  question.  The  Spectator  says 
there  is  too  much  of  the  rattle  of  the  sword  in  von  Bulow's  decla- 
ration that  Germany  considers  her  honor  at  stake  in  Samoa,  and 
informs  the  German  Chancellor  that  England  and  the  United 
States  have  a  weapon  he  does  not  seem  to  know  about.     It  says : 

"All  agree  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  with  'advisory 
powers, '  but  the  Germans  insist  that  the  commissioners  should  be 
unanimous  before  they  can  take  action  even  in  the  smallest  de- 
tails—a rule  which  appears  intended  to  reduce  the  commission  to 
a  mere  group  of  reporters.  Apparently  the  German  Government 
believes  that  if  it  worries  its  allies  sufficiently  they  will  surrender 
their  claims.  If  that  is  the  Emperor's  policy  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  patience  of  Englishmen  and  Americans,  trained  by  their 
political  systems  to  endure  the  'drip,  drip,  drip  of  dilatory  de- 
bate.' No  one  who  has  ever  endured  the  method  of  conducting 
business  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  Congress  can  ever  be 
'bustled  '  into  anything." 

The  Journal  des  Dibats,  Paris,  also  believes  that  obstruction 
will  be  made  use  of  by  Great  Britain.     The  .lllgemeine  Zei: 
Munich,  fears  it  will  be  difficult  to  settle  the  Samoan  question. 
Germany  has  proposed  a  division  of  the  group,  but  England  wants 
it  entire. 

The  tone  adopted  by  the  British  press  throughout  the  whole 
affair  has  produced  a  lasting  impression  in  Germany.  The  coun- 
try has  full  faith  in  the  Government,  however,  and  whatever  re- 
sentment there  is,  is  stored  up.  Some  of  the  reports  printed  by 
the  British  press  agencies  certainly  were  of  a  kind  to  arouse  the 
passions  of  even  a  very  self  contained  people.  Thus  the  London 
Globe  described  the  glorious  march  of  Captain  Sturdee  ami 
twenty-eight  British  blue-jackets,  who  forced  their  way  through 
the  German  lines  to  rescue  American  and  English  women  ami 
children.  The  Falke  was  ordered  to  anchor,  British  guns  trained 
upon  her  kept  her  in  order,  a  detachment  of  British  marines  went 
on  board  the  German  war-ship  and  arrested  the  commander,  etc. 
A  stTO  ion  for  an  increase  of  the  navy  has  set  in,  and  the 

R(  iebstag  will  have  to  grant  it.  or  be  dissolved,  with  a  navy  bill 
for  an  issue.  The  feeling  toward  the  United  States  is,  however, 
much  better.     Tho  Magdeburgtr  Zeitung  says: 

"We  are  certain  that  every  sensible  German  attaches  the  very 
highest   importance  to  the  old   Prussian  poll)  ood  under- 

standing with   the  United  States.      The  empire  must  continue  it. 
■ih  sides  of  the  water  we  must  do  our  best  to  disappoint  the 
people  who  would  make  us  enemies.     That  is  the  best  policy  for 

■/ell  as  for  the  United  States,  and  it  serves  best  the  int. 
of    universal    peace  " — Translations    made  for    Tilt    Litkrary 
Did 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN    AMERICAN    IN    RHODESIA. 

IT  •.  naturalist,  as  a  collector  of  specimens,  as  hunter, 

soldier,  gold-seeker,  landowner,  citizen,  that  Mr.  William 
Harvey  Brown  participated  for  seven  years  in  the  settlement  and 
early  development  of  Rhodesia,  where  he  hunted,  prospected, 
scouted,  fought,  and  farmed,  partly  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
National  Museum  and  partly  at  his  own  will;  and  now, 
with  much  animal  spirits  and  a  lively  pen,  he  tells  the  story  of  an 
American's  adventures  in  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland. 

When  the  author  visited  the  Cape  he  found  the  people  intensely 
"exercised  "  concerning  the  fabulous  gold-fields  of  a  comingcoun- 
try  which  was  to  be  the  veritable  Land  of  Ophii .  There  was  talk 
"ii  every  hand  of  Rhodes  and  the  Chartered  Company,  Mata- 
beleland and  LiO  Bengula.  The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon  the 
wealth  revealed  in  diamonds  and  gold  in  the  unclaimed  region 
that  had  been  coveted  by  Boers,  Germans,  British,  and  Portu- 
guese. Either  because  they  could  not  or  dared  not.  neither  of 
these  powers  had  taken  possession  ;  and  the  rich  domain  might 
eventually  have  been  divided  between  the  South  African  Repub- 
rermany,  and  Portugal  but  for  the  acuteness  and  the  "go" 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  capturing  it  for  the  British  empire. 

A  "pioneer  corps  "  was  organized,  to  go  in  advance  of  the  Brit- 
ish South  Africa  Company's  police,  in  order  to  cut  a  road  into 
that  part  of  Lo  Bengula  s  possessions  known  as  Mashonaland. 
These  troopers  were  to  be  the  first  settlers  of  the  country,  and 
our  author,  being  an  American,  proceeded  inevitably  to  enroll 
himself  among  them  for  the  sufficing  reason  that  he  must  go  as  a 
trooper  or  remain  behind.  "This,"  he  says,  "was  in  no  way  com- 
promising to  my  standing  as  an  American  citizen,  for  we  were 
not  required  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Queen."  Better  blood 
could  not  be  found  in  the  British  empire  than  coursed  in  the  veins 
of  those  pioneers  ;  they  battled  bravely  against  all  the  discour- 
agements and  reverses  involved  in  the  founding  of  a  new  empire. 
Through  privation,  disease,  massacre,  and  war,  nearly  half  their 
number  has  been  "crossed  out." 

When  in  April,  1890,  the  pioneer  expedition  moved  toward 
Mafeking,  where  the  organization  and  equipment  were  to  be 
completed,  it  was  composed  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  with 
a  contingent  of  Americans,  Australians,  and  Germans — and  they 
"moved"  in  ox-wagons. 

A  Banyai,  who  came  to  the  camp  of  the  pioneers,  reported  that 
the  Matabeles  had  pillaged  his  kraal  five  days  before  the  arrival 
of  the  white  man,  and  had  taken  all  his  possessions.  It  was  the 
practise  of  these  raiders  to  kill  the  grown  men,  train  the  boys  as 
fighters,  and  incorporate  the  women  and  children  into  their  own 
tribe.  Presently  a  scouting  party  came  upon  a  man  working  in 
a  field  where  several  big  shaggy  baboons  were  busily  digging  for 
roots.  The  man  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the 
white  men.  but  the  baboons  worked  on  indifferent.  Baby  baboons 
were  crying  among  the  rocks  near  the  huts  of  the  natives.  When 
the  Banyai  were  asked  if  the  creatures  did  not  molest  the  children, 
they  replied  "No,  they  are  friends." 

Karly  in  August  the  column  left  the  Lundi  River,  and  a  troop 
was  sent  forward  to  cut  the  road.  On  September  n  the  column 
had  reached  its  destination.  On  the  12th  they  held  parade,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen  took  possession  of  all  the  unclaimed 
laud  in  South  Central  Africa.  The  British  ensign  was  displayed, 
"('an'. n  Balfour  offered  prayer,  cheers  were  given  for  the  Queen, 
a   salute  "t    twenty-one  guns   was   tired,   and   another  jewel    was 

•    the  British  crown  " 

"I  know  not  v  is  may  have  thought  or 

i  that  occasion,  but  I  must  sunless  thai  on  my  mind  it  made 

a  profound  iropre  I  'hat  I  was  helping  to  make  bistory, 

that  I  had  witne  g  of  the  corner- stone  of  .      .  a  pop- 

's  iabl<  col  II  needed  no  professional  prophet 

inns,  the  m  nes,  the  towns,  the  lactones,  ami  rail- 
whi<  h  a  tew  year!  v.  tain  to  bring." 

On   a   broad  plain  called  the  Stile  advcii- 

'l  iie  open  praii  ie  was  dotted 
iny  "f  thei  .  d  bare,  while  others 

vith    tall  aped    the    veld 

ted  a  multitude 

"That  evening."  lie  w  tes,  "  I  beheld  on  those 


flats  a  sight  which  will  never  again  be  seen  there  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  Not  of  crowded  masses  of  game,  such  as  once  gath- 
ered on  our  Western  plains,  but  the  variety  was  incredible — roan, 
sable,  and  tsessebe  antelope,  zebras,  elands,  reedbucks,  stein- 
bucks,  and  ostriches. 

"It  was  Africa  in  the  days  of  Livingstone.  A  herd  of  tsessebe 
antelopes  galloped  by,  followed  by  five  zebras;  for  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  zebra  to  associate  with  more  wary  creatures  for  mutual 
protection.  At  times  one  sees  a  solitary  tsessebe  running  with  a 
herd  of  zebras,  or  a  single  sable  antelope  in  a  herd  of  tsessebes. 
I  had  seen  the  greatest  show  on  earth  !  " 

Following  the  peaceful  occupation  of  the  country  in  September, 
1890,  came  a  rush  of  fortune-hunters,  in  ox-wagons  and  carts, 
with  pack  donkeys,  and  on  foot.  I'nexpected  hardships  were 
encountered.  Hundreds,  delayed  by  swollen  rivers,  contracted 
levels,  and  were  buried  by  the  roadside.  Traders,  who  made 
their  way  to  Fort  Salisbury,  took  fabulous  prices  for  their  goods. 
Candles  brought  twenty  shillings  the  dozen.  Five  pounds  was  a 
common  price  for  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Many  of  the  people  re- 
turned to  the  colony  disgusted,  but  the  majority  roamed  over  the 
country  seeking  gold. 

The  author  describes  a  Mashona  village  of  fifty  huts,  fortified 
by  a  stockade  of  upright  poles,  and  banked  outside  with  thorn 
bushes : 

"They  were  all,  as  Mashonas  generally  are,  repulsively  dirty. 
It  is  not  their  custom  to  wash  their  bodies  oftener  than  once  a 
month,  and  many,  I  am  confident,  do  not  perform  this  irksome 
duty  oftener  than  once  a  year.  Most  of  them  wore  charms  on 
their  necks,  and  all  were  attired  in  the  usual  costume  of  two 
pieces  of  breech-cloth,  one  in  front  and  one  behind.  .  .  .  A  bright 
fire  was  burning  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the  smoke 
curled  up  through  the  blackened  thatch  and  rafters.  ...  At  the 
right  of  the  door  stood  a  circular  mud-tower,  four  feet  high,  with 
small  arched  openings  in  its  different  stories.  This  was  the 
chicken-coop  ;  and  in  it,  nestled  for  the  night,  were  fowls  scarcely 
larger  than  bantams.  Dangling  from  the  roof  above  was  a  little 
grass  basket,  in  which  a  hen  was  sitting  on  some  eggs.  .  .  .  On 
the  floor  a  flat  stone,  slightly  hollowed  on  its  upper  surface,  con- 
stituted a  primitive  grist-mill,  on  which  the  women  and  girls 
ground  the  meal,  accompanying  their  work  with  mournful  ditties. 
Next  to  the  wood  pile,  and  near  the  wall,  was  an  enclosure  made 
of  sticks  in  which  some  goats  and  a  yearling  calf  were  chewing 
the  cud.  ...  A  big  ugly  rat  came  boldly  down  the  wall  and  cau- 
tiously approached  us,  with  head  outstretched,  comically  jerking 
the  end  of  his  nose  as  he  sniffed  the  viands.  Tambudza  struck 
at  him  with  a  stick,  but  he  scampered  to  the  top  of  the  woodpile, 
where  others  joined  him,  chattering,  scolding." 

The  Mashonas  reckon  thirteen  months  to  the  year — as  the 
month  of  the  winds,  the  month  of  the  harvests,  etc.  Once,  a 
month  was  lost  to  a  village  near  Salisbury.  There  had  been  an 
abundant  harvest,  and  for  a  whole  moon  the  people  sang  and 
danced  and  were  continuously  drunk,  quite  forgetting  the  moon. 
When  they  sobered  up,  the  new  moon  was  well  grown  ;  "so,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year  thereafter  they  did  nothing  but  discuss  the 
mighty  problem,  'Is  the  present  month  the  month  it  is,  or  is  it  the 
month  it  isn't? '  " 

Discussing  the  race  problem  with  these  object-lessons  before 
him,  this  American  in  Rhodesia  contends  that  all  human  progress 
results  from  the  forcible  encroachment  of  superior  nations  upon 
those  of  the  lower  development.  "The  enforcement,"  he  con- 
tends, "of  state  regulations  which  will  compel  the  African  t 
for  wages  will  almost  certainly  result  to  his  benefit."  He  main- 
tains that,  even  in  America,  the  negro,  through  an  apprentice 
of  bondage,  has  been  removed  from  a  state  of  barbarism  and 
superstition  and  placed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  language  and 
customs,  the  religion  and  useful  arts  of  the  most  progressive  of 
all  races."  The  natives,  he  says,  do  not  hold  the  soil  in  that  same 
sense  of  ownership  which  constitutes  the  right  and  the  law  in 
civilized  communities.  To  them  the  earth  is  as  free  as  the  air 
and  the  water,  and  to  be  used  only  as  it  may  minister  to  their 
immediate  needs.  The  occupancy  of  any  given  plot  of  ground  is 
thereby  temporary.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  soil  loses  its  fer- 
tility,   they    move    forward    to   new    fields    and    pastures.      Father 

Daignault,  priest  in  charge  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Rhodesia, 

insisted   that    the   negroes  of   the   country   must   be   dealt  with   as 

children   without   the  innocence  of    childhood — given   to  many 

vices,  most  of  all  to  those  incident  to  idleness.  It  is  in  this,  he 
says,  that  we  find  the  ever-active  causeof  reclining  famines;   anil 

where  the  white  settler  is  confronted  with  drunkenness,  de- 
bauchery, and  theft.  The  lawsand  regulations  of  the  white  man. 
Concerning  lands,  dwellings,  taxes,  imposed  for  the  general  good 
of   the   state,  are  even    more  neicssaiv  tor   the   native  than  for  the 

settler.     The   Mashona,  the   Matabele,  the   Bechuana,  mi. 

compelled   to  work   under  strict    taskmasters,  exacting  obedii 
dealing   fairly  with   their  wards,  living  up   to  the   promising  they 
have   made,   the   responsibilities   they   have   accepted,  and   paying 
the  Stipulated  wage  to  the  penny  and  to  the  minute. 

And  thisis  "Tin-  White  Man's  Burden."  Soshall  the  Mashona 
and  the  Matabele.  like  the  American  Redskin  and  the  Australian 
Bushman,  give  place  t<>  a  people  who  march  in  the  van  of  the 
world's  enlightenment  and  conscience. 
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Consul-General  Seeger  writes  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  March  29,  1899  : 

"Since  March  15,  the  freight  rates  established 
by  the  European  steamship  trust  controlling  the 
transportation  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  are  40  cents  and  5  per  cent,  primage  per  bag 
of  60  kilograms  (132  pounds"),  between  Rio  and 
N'ew  York.  Since  last  August  the  freights  have 
been  raised  and  lowered,  and  raised  again  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  trust,  till  they  have  reached 
their  present  level.  Whether  they  will  remain 
there  or  not  depends  on  the  view  taken  by  the 
manager  of  the  trust,  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
coffee  trade  to  stand  another  raise.  There  is  cof- 
fee enough  here  for  all  the  steamers  belonging  to 
the  trust,  and  for  the  tew  American  vessels  that 
venture  into  this  port  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  sailing- 
vessels,  not  chartered  by  coffee  importers,  have  to 
leave  for  the  United  States  in  ballast,  and  inde- 
pendent steamers  seem  to  have  been  effectually 
blocked  out  of  the  Brazilian  trade.  The  trust  has 
an  agreement  with  the  coffee  shippers  here  to  pay 
them  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  every 
six  months,  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  on 
all  freights  collected  ;  provided,  however,  that 
this  rebate  is  forfeited  in  case  the  shippers  give 
freight  to  any  vessel  not  belonging  to  the  trust, 
during  the  period  stipulated.  Through  this  ar- 
rangement the  trust  controls  the  regular  ship- 
pers, and  American  vessels  go  home  in  ballast.  " 


Consul  Jones,  of  Tuxpan,  under  date  of  March 
31,  1899,  reports  that  he  wishes  to  correct  state- 
ments appearing  in  United  States  newspapers,  to 
the  effect  that  tobacco  and  vanilla  crops  along  the 
Mexican  coast  north  of  Vera  Cruz  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  cold  weather.  Half  of  the  tobacco 
plants,  says  Mr.  Jones,  were  not  touched  by  the 
frost,  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  vanilla  vines  will 
survive.  The  full  text  of  the  report  has  been 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Reduced  Prices 

A  \T  E  have  recently  purchased  several  hundred  pieces  of 
fine  suitings  and  skirtings  at  much  below  their  actual 
value.  This  enables  us  to  inaugurate  the  biggest  Reduced 
Price  Sale  that  we  have  ever  announced.  You  now  have 
an  opportunity  of  securing  a  fashionable  garment  at  a  re- 
duction of  one-third  from  former  prices. 

No.  612.—  French  walk- 
ing gown,  consisting  of 
open  front  jacket  belted  at 
the  waist  and  a  new  gored 
skirt  with  curved  center 
gore.  The  collar, revers  and 
cuffs  are  faced  with  white 
and  black  striped  silk, 
edged  with  black  ribbon 
ruching  ;  the  skirt  is  also 
trimmed  with  ribbon  ruch- 
ing as  illustrated.  The 
entire  garment  is  lined 
throughout  and  is  made 
from  a  choice  collection  of 
all-wool  materials.  Retail- 
ers ask  ?2o  for  a  gown  of 
this  kind.  Our  price  lias 
been  f 

Reduced 
Price  for 
this  Sale 


$I0^I 


We  are  also  closing  out 
a  few  sample  garments, 
which  were  made  up  for 
exhibition  in  our  salesroom: 

Suits.  $5  to  $10  ; 

have  been  5io  to  ^20. 
Skirts,  $3  to  $8  ; 

have  been  $61  No.  612. 

We  tell  you  about  hundreds  of  other  reduced  price  gar- 
ments in  our  Summer  Catalogue  and  Bargain  List,  which 
will  be  sent,  free,  together  with  a  full  line  of  samples  of 
materials  to  any  lady  who  wishes  them.  Any  garment 
that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  and  your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Bargain  List  ; 
don't  delay — the  choicest  goods  will  be  sold  first. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY, 
19  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


Ostermoor 
Warning! 


We  are  the  only  makers  and  sellers  of 

Patent  Elastic  Pelt  Mattresses  and  Church 

Cushions,     They  arc   NOT   for  sale  at 

stores.     Unscrupulous  dealers  are  offer- 

ing so-called  /W/ mattresses,  "  practically 

the  same  as,"  "just  as  good  as,"  "  nearly  *^~  "",'" 

identical  to,"  &c,  &c,  ad  nauseam.     We 

desire  to  thank  many  friends  who  have  called  our  attention  to  flagrant  infringements  of 

our  patents  and  trademark,  which  will   have  our  immediate  attention.     Our  label  with 

name  and  guarantee  on  every  mattress. 

The  Ostermoor  Patent        $|  K 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress,   iv-J» 

[If  made  in  t  wo  parts,  50c  extra.  6  // .  3  in.  by  hfU  6  in.  Smaller  sizes  at  smaller  prices.  Express  prepaid.  ] 
is  not  for  sale  by  anybody,  anywhere,  except  by  us.  We  repeat  our  offer  of  30  Nights' 
Free'  Trial,  under  the  written  guarantee  that  if  it  is  not  the  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability, 
and  comfort  of  any  $50  Hair  Mattress  ever  made,  you  can  have  your  money  back.  Per- 
haps you  don't  need  a  mattress  now.  Don't  let  that  keep  you  from  sending  for  our  FREE 
book,  "  The  Test  of  Timer  Each  book  costs  us  25  cents,  but  we  will  get  rich  if  we  can 
interest  enough  people  merely  to  send  for  it  ;  write  to-day. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY,   119  Elizabeth    Street,  New  York. 

We  have  cushioned  25,000  churches.     Send  for  our  book,  "  Church  Cushions." 


The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  by 
Consul  Listoe,  of  Rotterdam,  dated  April  6,  1899, 
to  a  Philadelphia  correspondent  (to  whom  the 
original  has  been  forwarded)  :  There  are  only 
two  electric  tramways  in  operation  in  the  Nether- 
lands— the  road  from  Vaals  to  the  German  fron. 
tier,  under  the  management  of  the  Aachener 
Kleinbahn  Gesellschaft,  a  little  over  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  the  line  from  The  Hague  to  Sche- 
veningen,  something  over  6  miles.  The  cars  on 
the  last-named  tramway  carry  their  own  motors, 
as  the  trolley  system  is  not  allowed.  Concessions 
of  franchises  must  be  obtained  from  the  various 
city  governments  and  from  the  state,  when  public 
highways  are  to  be  occupied,  Some  municipali- 
ties— Rotterdam,  for  instance— seem  to  be  preju- 
diced against  electric  tramways ;  in  others,  how- 
ever, concessions  could  doubtless  be  readily 
obtained.  On  the  island  of  Walcheren,  the  pro- 
ject of  building  an  electric  line  from  Flushing  or 
Middleburg  to  Domburg  and  Vere  has  long  been 
agitated  ;  but  things  move  slowly  in  this  country, 
and  there  would  probably  be  a  good  opening  for 
enterprise.  People  here  have  great  respect  for 
American  energy.  The  field,  however,  should  be 
personally  inspected. 


The  chief  organizers  of  the  Syria-Ottoman  Rail- 
way Company  are  Mr.  J.  R.  Pilling,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  and  Mr. 
H.  Hills,  of  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  London. 
The  proposed  capital  is  $5,000,000,  but  no  shares 
will  be  put  on  the  market,  so  it  is  said,  until  the 
line  is  completed  as  far  as  Nazareth.  The  road 
will  run  from  Haifa,  a  seaport  town  75  miles 
south  of  Beirut,  to  Damascus,  a  distance  of  some 
142  miles,  and  the  project  includes  an  extension 
from  Damascus  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
While  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  (54  miles),  the  Beirut- 
Damascus-Hauran  (153  miles),  and  the  Lebanon 
Tramway  Go  miles)  are  narrow-gage  concerns, 
the  Haifa-Damascus  Railway  will  be  of  standard 
width.  It  is  primarily  intended  to  tap  the  great 
Hauran  wheat  regions,  which  are  only  partly  de- 
veloped, being  still  under  the  sway  of  Bedouin 
and  Druze  tribes,  and  to  afford  another  outlet  for 
the  growing  trade  of  Damascus,  the  largest  city 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Active  operations  commenced 
last  month  on  the  division  between  Haifa  and  the 
Jordan,  and  the  line  is  to  be  completed  in  less 
than  two  years  as  far  as  Damascus.     Sir  Douglaa 


INVEST 

YOUR  SAVINGS. 

You  would,  if  you  knew  that  each 
month's  savings  can  be  invested  as 
saved. 

By  our  plan  each  dollar  is  put  to 
work  as  soon  as  saved,  and  is  given 
the  earning  power  of  ten. 

You  can  begin  an  investment 
with  us  if  you  have  a  few  dollars 
laid  by.  $25  will  do  for  a  $5oo  in- 
vestment. 

Remember  our  strong  point — 
PERFECT  SAFETY. 

Let  us  give  you  full  particulars. 

CAMPBELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 

(Capital  $300,000) 
106  LA  SALLE  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


as  an. 


STOCKS  in  some  Air- 
Power  and  Liquid 
IIIUCCTUCilT  Air  c<>mPanies  are 
IN  V  CC>  I  Hit  II  I    worth    buying.      For 

particulars     apply     to 

Emmens  Strong  &  Co.  (Members  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association),  1  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Yours  faithfully, 

.EMMENS  STRONG  &  CO. 


Individual  Communion 

Outfits.    ^$1i£KrB?tal0*ne 

SANITARY  COMMUNION   OUTFIT  CO.. 
Box    t    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Consular  Agent    I  from  Caracas, 

under  date  of  February 

ingly  urge  United  States  manu- 
facture- 

tem  of  packing.  The  cases  and  crates  are  in 
many  instam  it    are  very  heavy, 

owing  to  the   thickt  !   employed.     This 

is  prejudicial,  not  only  on  account  of  the  break- 
age but  because  the  customs  duty  in  this  country 
is  collected  on  tin  B"ht." 


"I  wish  to  refute  the  statements  generally  cir- 
culated in  regard  to  the  health  and  climate  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,"  writes  Consul  Williams.  "Be- 
ing within  the  tropics,  they  of  course  lack  the  in- 
citing effects  of  frost,  and  the  temperature 
averages  high— at  Manila,  about  78. 3°  F.;  but  ex 
tremes  are  not  wide  apart,  and  during  the  last 
year,  I  heard  of  no  temperature  below  570  F.  in 
the  islands,  and  none  below  the  sixties  in  Manila. 
Mercury  in  the  shade  rarely  rises  above  850,  nor 
above  93"  in  the  sun.  Being  on  the  coast  of  a  bay 
so  large  as  to  be  almost  an  inland  sea,  and  having 
8  miles  to  the  east  a  lake  with  too  miles  of  shore, 
whose  waters  seek  the  bay  through  the  large  and 
rapid  Pasig,  the  city  of  Manila  has  fresh  air  con- 
stantly, as  well  as  sea  breezes.  The  sewers  of 
Manila  are  not  good  and  can  never  be  first-class, 
because  of  its  low  level  ;  but  the  rainfall  here  is 
above  10  feet  per  annum  and  quite  evenly  dis- 
tributed, so  that  the  streets  are  rain-swept  and 
the  sewers  well  flushed  almost  every  day.  There 
is  also  an  advantage  in  hot,  wet  weather,  which 
■ns  the  decay  of   vegetable  or  animal  ma 

von   rotting  and   being  washed  away.    The 
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Of    the  more    important   German 
Chapelle  amnitz,  Dresden,   Ham- 

in  have 

almost    I 

supplied  In    the   1 

Berlin.    Breslau,  (".  .  ne,    Fraukl 

tiie-Ma ■:  rf,  Barmen,  Klberfeld.  KOnigS- 

i.  and  other  places,  hoi 
are  being  converted  into  electric  roads,  and  most 
have  suburban  electric  roads  completed. 
A  large  number  of  electric  lines  are  being  con- 
structed in  the  country  districts  about  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  Bochum,  Gelsenkirchen,  Dusseldorf, 
Vohwinkel,  Klberfeld,  Barmen.  Elbthal,  Bssen, 
Krais  Hoerde,  Keiseiigebirge,  Waldenburg  1  Sile- 
sia), Witten-Ruhr,  and  in  the  mining  districts  of 
the  Saar  (southern  Rheinland)  and  in  Upper  Sile- 
sia. In  35  cities  and  districts,  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  list,  electric  roads  were  in  the  course 
of  construction  on  September  1  last,  in  9  of  which 
the  roads  were  completed  and  put  into  operation 
before  the  close  of  the  year  ;  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1899  there  were  77  cities  and 
districts  in  the  empire  supplied  with  electric- 
roads.  In  35  of  these  places  extensions  were 
being  made  to  the  lines  in  operation  September  1, 
1898,  some  of  which  were  completed  before  Janu- 
ary 1. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
electric-railway  construction  in  Germany  for  the 
past  three  years  : 


I  description, 
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Miles  of  road 

Miles  of  tracks 
Motor-cars 
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Adding  the  roads  put  in  operation  since  January 
i,  1  ,.  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now. ,  ;o  miles 
of  electric  roads,  with  a  total  of  1,300  miles  of 
tracks  in  German)  Many  American  cars  are 
used. 

Prom  the  city  of  Dusseldorf  there  are  now  four 
suburban  electric  lines  completed.  From  Duisel- 
doi  f  to  Crefeld,  abi  ;    from  I  >u 

to    Rattigen,  about   8    miles;  from    Dusseldorf   to 
Benrath,    about   6   miles;  and    from   Dusseldorf  to 
werth,  about  5  miles. 


PERSONALS. 


M  MB     I '  \l.\  I  who  has 

-lied    an 
aphists. 

Von  announce  I  am  seriously  ill.     I 


r  night, 
•   kind  of 

rabi  DraasT  are  asked  1 Dtion  the  publication  wht 


Libby's 
Luncheon 

What  you  want  when  you  want 
'**"    it — lire-less,    heat-less,   work-less. 
1-ready  suhstantials. 

,.*..    Deviled  Ham,   Potted  Ham,   Beef 

;  and   Tongue— The  proper  sand- 

'*.*'        wich  food.    Nothing  el.se  so  good. 

fy.».^    Veal  Loaf — A  delicious  viand. 
9    Ox    Tong-ue    (whole)— Appeals  10 
all  particular  palates. 
Peerless     Wafer-Sliced    Smoked 
Beef — So  very  fresh-tasting.- 
fPork    and    Beans  —  Better    than 
,       Boston-baked. 

,;,  I  up  in  convenient  size  key-opening  cans. 

'•  How  to  Make  Good  Thing*  to  Eat.'- 
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Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago. 
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MISS 

CLARA 

BARTON 
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President    of  the    Red    Cross,    end  I 

Sanitas  Nut  Foods     Here  is  her  letter  to  s 
the  manufacturers  :  ?T 


Although  not  accustomed  to  subscribing 
my  name  to  any  manufactured  product. 

I  gladly  do  so  in  t  luv  instance.  Your  nut 
products  are  choice,  appetizing,  whole- 
some foods,  very  pleasant  tO  the  palate 
and  exceedingly  rich  in  nutritive  and  SUB 
tainlng  properties.— Clara  Barton. 


1  FREE 


I  SAMPLES. 

4/  Send   lis  th(                          1    grocer  v  I 

yjj  not   sell   Sanitas   Nut    Foods,  and  25  cents 

ty  to  pay  postage  only,  and  we  Will  send  you 

ty  free  eight  samples  of   these  dainty  de- 

y^  llclOUS     nut      products.       Sample    can     of 

y|>  Protose,  the  vegetable  meat,  for  six  cents 

\f/  to  pay  pos;  1 


SANITAS   NUT   FOOD   CO., 

71  Washington  St..  BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


2*^**  ************  ****i*****»f> 


Collar  Button 
Insurance 

GIVEN   WITH    EVERY 

l^REMENTZ 

*^  One-Picce  Collar  Button 

Made  of  One  Piece  of  Metal 
Without  Seam  or  Joint 

You  get  I  new  one  withi 

1  .i.ii. is1  Shlri   \\  aist  -        <  hlldren'a 
1  '1 iii<    Otorjr  of  s>  Collar  Button 

l\  1  .   incut  / 

KKI  MENTZ  &  CO..  63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 
•1  m  rittng  to  advertisers, 
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5  SPECIAL   30   DAYS'   OFFER 

We  can  hold  open  the  low  introduction  price  of  Slayton  Electric  Switch  Glass  Casters  ($2.00  a  set)  for  only  a  few 
days  longer.  By  having  a  trial  of  them  at  once,  you  can  make  a  considerable  saving.  The  price  has  been  too  low  to 
be  commercially  profitable  and  must  soon  be  increased. 

FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  SLEEPLESSNESS  WE  0FFER  %SSS^^b THE  BEST 

To  all  who  know  the  misery  and  hopelessness  of  days  and  nights  tortured  with  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  and  pains  in  trunk,  muscles,  and  hones,  we  make  a 
plain  and  fair  proposition,  which  we  believe  is  filled  with  hope  for  sufferers.     First,  a 

word  as  to  our  method. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  of  Paris,  said  that  these  ailments  arose  from  a  too  great  flow  of 
ity  from  the  body.  He  thought  thai  it"  this  Mow  could  be  stopped  the  vital  forces  would 
be  so  invigorated  as  to  overcome  the  troubles.  Experimenting  on  this  line  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Slayton  Electric  Switch  Glass  Casters.  Used  on  a  bed  they  insulate  the  occupant 
completely.  They  prevent  any  flow  of  electricity  from  the  body  to  the  earth.  Thus  none  of 
the  natural  forces  is  weakened.     The  curative  results  are  wonderful. 

No  one  can  fully  explain  why  so  simple  a  remedy  can  drive  away  forever  these  terrible 
evils.  The  great,  saving  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  use  of  the  Slayton  Electric  Switch 
Glass  Bed  Casters  is  every  day  completely  curing  cases  of  rheumatism  and  like  diseases 
which  seemed  desperate. 

Read  the  following  testimonials  and  see  if  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  at  least  make  a  free 
test  of  this  wonderful  treatment,  and  avail  yourself  of  the  present  low  price. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  Feb.  2^,  1S99.  Dunmore,  Pa.,  March  23, 

The  Slayton  Electric  Caster  Co.  The  Slayton  Electric  Switch  (llass  Caster  Co. 

Gentlemen  :     Find  enclosed  S2.00  for  Electric  Casters.  Gentlemen  :    I  have  been  laid  up  nearly  two  years  with 


\ 

\ 

J         THE  SLAYTON  ELECTRIC  CASTER  CO.,  25  High  St.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.         j 


rheumatism  and  I  have  suffered  untold  pain  and  misery. 
Your  Casters  have  relieved  me  entirely  of  the  pain,  and 
they  make  me  sleep  and  eat  heartily.  I  can  recommend 
them  as  all  right  and  am  well  satisfied  and  hope  others 
who  are  afflicted  will  try  them.         Respectfully, 

Mrs     E.   1'  ARLEY. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mini.,  March  3,  1899. 
The  Slayton  Electric  Caster  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dear  Sirs  :    Please  find  P.O.  order  for  #2.00  for  Casters 
I  received  from  you.     We  are  well  pleased  with  them. 
Yours,  etc.,        I.  A.  Fauchkr. 

FOR  ONE  WEEK.     We  will  gladly  send  anyone  mentioning  the  name  of 
this  paper  a  full  set  of  the   Slayton   Electric  Glass  Casters  on  receipt  of 
17c.  for  postage.     Try  them   for  one  week   according   to   directions.     If 
they  do  not  help  you,  send  them  back  by  mail  and  no  charge  will  be  made.    If  they  do  help  you,  send  us  $2.00  in  full  payment. 


1  think  they  will  do  all  that  you  claim  for  them.     1  have 
been  greatly  benefited    by  them,  having   suffered  from 
rheumatism  for  a  long  while  and  am  now  nearly  well. 
Yours,  E.  V.  Caverton. 

Erie,  Pa.,  Feb.  21 
A.  W,  slayton,   Tecumseh ,  Mich. 

Sir  :      Received  your  1   asters  about  ten  days  ago. 
They  are  all  right.     Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fair 
way  of  dealing.      Find  enclosed  express  order  for  #2.00. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Rodrrt  Crothrrs. 


FREE  TRIAL 


cing  ;  "  he  fell  through  a  mattress  into  the  spring." 
Belasco  gave  him  a  nickel. 


Dr.  Leander  S.  Jameson,  who  led  the  raid 
into  the  Transvaal  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, 1895,  has  just  sailed  from  England  for  South 
Africa.  This  is  his  first  visit  to  South  Africa 
since  the  raid. 


A  DESPATCH  from  Apia  says  that  Chief-Justice 
Chambers  has  overruled  Consul  Osborn's  re- 
fusal to  pay  King  Malietoa  Tanu's  salary,  and 
has  ordered  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
month  be  paid  to  him,  as  demanded.  This  is  three 
times  the  amount  that  Malietoa  Laupepa,  father 
of  the  present  king,  received. 


AN  interesting  study  of  Mayor  Jones,  of  Toledo, 
is  presented  by  Dr.  "Washington  Gladden,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  The  Outlook.     Says  Dr.  Gladden  : 

"Samuel  M.  Jones  was  born  in  Wales  in  1846,  and 
his  parents  came  to  America  when  he  was  only 
three  years  old.  Poverty  and  severe  toil  were  the 
portion  of  his  childhood.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  found  himself  in  Titusville,  Pa.,  in  search  of 
work,  and  with  fifteen  cents  in  his  pocket  ;  his 
quest  was  soon  rewarded  by  an  opportunity  to 
work  among  the  oil  producers,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  he  has  kept  in  close  connection  with  this 
important  industry.  In  the  rough  life  of  the  oil- 
fields he  won  his  vigorous  frame,  his  practical 
sense,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  working  people.  With  small  oppor- 
tunities of  education,  he  so  well  employed  his 
leisure  that  we  find  him  now  possessed  of  consider- 
able knowledge  of  literature,  a  keen  relish  for  the 
best  that  has  been  said  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a 
good,  clear  English  style,  often  lit  up  with  a  feli- 
citous phrase  or  a  telling  quotation.  He  is  a  well- 
made  man  physically,  about  five  feet  ten,  muscu- 
lar, with  a  large  blue  eye,  a  genial  face,  ari  a 
manner  of  great  frankness  and  directness. 

"Clearly  he  was  too  brainy  a  man  to  be  long 
working  by  the  day  ;  he  saon  rose  to  positions  of 


responsibility,  and  became  an  employer  himself. 
In  1893  he  invented  an  important  improvement  in 
the  apparatus  of  the  oil-wells,  and  finding  no  man- 
ufacturer willing  to  produce  his  device,  he  set  up 
his  own  shop  in  Toledo.  .   .  . 

"As  business  prospered,  Mr.  Jones  built  for  him- 
self a  fine  house  in  one  of  the  beautiful  residence 
districts  ;  but  when  the  house-warming  came,  the 
party  was  made  up  of  his  workmen  and  their 
wives  and  sweethearts.  .  .  .  Adjoining  his  Golden 
Rule  factory  was  a  vacant  lot  150  feet  square,  with 
several  fine  old  trees  ;  Mr.  Jones  bought  it,  and 
has  made  a  pretty  park  of  it—  Golden  Rule  Park  — 
with  chairs  and  settees,  and  swings  and  a  Maypole 
for  the  children,  and  a  speakers'  and  music  stand. 
I  Here,  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  mild  weather 
there  is  music,  and  speaking  by  some  one  compe- 
tent to  teach,  usually  on  some  phase  of  the  social 
question.  '  Golden  Rule  Hall '  has  also  been  fitted 
up  in  the  second  story  of  the  factory,  where  simi 
lar  meetings  are  held  in  the  cold  weather. 

"By  all  these  manifestations  of  his  spirit  and 
purpose  Mr.  Jones  became  pretty  we'.l  known, 
especially  to  the  working  classes  of  Toledo  ;  and 
when,  at  the  Republican  convention  held  two 
years  ago  for  the  nomination  of  municipal  officers, 
a  deadlock  occurred  in  the  attempt  to  select  a 
candidate  for  office,  some  daring  individual  ven- 
tured to  suggest  as  a  compromise  candidate  the 
name  of  Samuel  M.  Jones.  The  nomination  went 
through  li^ce  -\.  whirlwind  ;  and  Mr.  Jones  was 
elected  by  a  handsome  majority,  tho  the  corpora- 
nd  the  saloons  both  stoutly  oppose  i 

■' ri  ^  two  years'  incumbency  has  wrought  nany 
enanges  in  his  following-.  Not  a  few  v.  no  snouted 
for  him  in  his  fir-jL  campaign  denounced  him  in 
the  second  ;  and  a  ^reat  many  of  those  who  feared 
him  then  are  now  hie  enthusiastic  supporters." 


For  Abuse  of  Alcohol 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 
Dr.    K.    11.    Davis,    Dayton,   O,   says:      "Very  good 
results  in  ca-es  of  nervous  debility  from  excessive  drinking 
and  insomnia." 


GEM  NAIL  CUPPER 

Every  person  desiring  shapely,  handsome 
fingernails  should  have  one.  No  lady's  dress- 
ing-table complete  without  it. 

lust  the 

thing  for 

cutting  ,/ J  Vj 

children's  ^^~> 

nails.  -— -^ 

Trims  the  nails  long,  short,  round,  pointed  ; 
manicures,  cleans,  and  files  them.  Excellent  for 
treating  ingrowing  nails.  Made  from  high-grade 
tempered  tool  steel,  nickel  finish,  accurately 
ground.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  we  will  send  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

COK  MANUFACTURING   CO., 

50  D.  Warren  Street,  New  York. 


CATARRH. 

One  month's  treatment  of  the  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  treatment  of  catarrh  sent  free.  No 
postage. 

EUCALOL  CURES  CATARRH. 

FTD  Pp  Send  your  name  and  address  and  the 
I^KlC  Treatment  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  at 
oni  e.  At  the  end  of  a  month  you  may 
send  75c.  for  it  if  you  think  you  are  benefited;  if  not 
benefited,  no  1  hai  ge— and  \  ou  are  thi 
THE  EUCALOL  CO.,  108  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Sight  Restored 

f    AT  ANY  AGE, 
-8|  NO  SPECTACLES 


INSTRUCTION  FOR    SELF 
TREATMENT  AT  HOME,  FREE. 

'  THE  IDEAL  COMPANXTewTrT- 


WATER-  I  00      PURE 

Use  a  Sanitary  Still  and  you  have  it  in  any  quantity. 
styles,  $10  up.     Used  by  U.  S.  Government. 

No.  128  N.  Green  8t.,  Chicago. 
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MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 


A  RranoD.-"  I >id  that  woman  give  any  reason 
for  attempting  suicide  ?"  "  Yes,  yer  honor.' 
"  What  was  It?"  "She  says  she  wanted  to  kill 
h*nelt."—CJUcagv  Retard. 


\t   Golf.— THE   NOVICE  :  "Do    you   find   it   hard 
work,  my  b 

The  Caddie:  "Well,  de  hardest  pan's  keepln' 

from  laughin'  when  deguys  miss  the  ball."     Put  v. 


Beyond    Doubt— "  How  do  I  know  this  is  fif- 
ir-old    whisky?"      "Here    is    the     written 
guaranty,  sir,  of  the  man  who  invented  the  proc- 
ess lor  ageing  it. "     Chicago  Tribune. 


Kggn  hhFIhIi.  HKi'WN:  "Waiter,  brinv;  nir  a 
dozen  oysters  on  the  half-shell.'' 

Wai  i  kk  :  "  Sorry,  sah,  but  we's  all  out  of  shell- 
fish, sah,  'eeptin'  aigs." — Rochester  Union  and 
tiser. 


Accompaniment  A  police  officer  met  an  or- 
gan-grinder in  the  street,  and  said,  "  Have  you  a 
license  to  play?  If  not,  you  must  accompany 
me.  '  "  With  pleasure,"  answered  the  street 
musician.      "What    will     you   sing? "—  Halfpenny 


\    <  liance    for  Paul   Kevere. — "They've    been 

having  a    great   time    recalling    Paul    Revere    in 

•  n  this  month."     "  Paul  Revere  1 "     "  Oh,  yes, 

I  know  ;  he  was  the  original  rough-rider  !  "—Clete- 

land  Plain  Dealer. 


Proof  of  Devotion.— "The  way  Jack  Bright  is 
devoted  to  that  Plunkett  girl  is  ahead  of  anything 
I  ever  came  across."  "  How  does  he  show  it?" 
"You  know  Ma  l'hinkett— weighs  two  hundred  ?  " 
"  Yes  "  "  Jack  is  teaching  her  to  ride  a  wheel  !  " 
—Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Dangerous.  — Mks.  JS'lILES:  "  I  shall  never  in 
vile  Mr.  Funniman  to  dinner  again." 

MR.  STILES:  "Why  not?  He  is  a  very  enter- 
taining chap." 

Mks.  Stiles:  "That's  just   it.    He  tells  such 


and  writ  to  stay 
when  writ  with 

Carter's 
Ink. 


The  writings  of 

THREE 

generations  prove  it. 


ARMSTRONG  d  McKELVY 

l'ltuburvb 
BEYMEK-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 

PitUburgh. 
ANCHOR        ) 

'  Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 


Chicago. 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLET 

Cleveland. 
SALEM 

Salem,  Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


E  gains  wisdom  in  a  happy  way 
who  gains  it  by  the  experience  of 
others.  In  painting  why  not  avail 
yourself  of  the  advice  of  those  who  have  had 
the  greatest  experience  —  the  painters. 

Competent,  practical  painters  everywhere 
use  Pure  White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil. 
They  know  they  cannot  afford  to  use  any- 
thing else. 

r*  W~\  PP    By  using  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

f~^  f\  L  C  anv  uestred  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able intormaiion  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  pain'.ed  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co. %  ioo  William  St.,  Ncu>  York. 


funny  stories   that  he  makesthe  butler  laugh." 
Harper's  Uazar. 

At  the  Concert.— "Did  you  enjoy  the  opera 
last  night  ?  " 

"  No  ;  1  didn't  hear  it." 

"  Why  not?" 

"Two  women  sitting  in  front  of  me  kept  ex- 
plaining to  each  other  how  they  loved  the  music  " 
—Collier's  Weekly. 


A  Matter  of  Spelling. -MAGISTRATE  ■  "How 
comes  it,  sergeant,  that  you  say  in  your  oral 
testimony  that  the  prisoner  stole  an  encyclopedia, 
and  in  the  written  report  of  the  case  you  said  he 
stole  a  cook-book  \  " 

Skkgkant  of  Polick  :  "Well,  you  see,  judge, 
it's  easier  to  spell  cook  book   than  encyclopedia." 

News-Let ter. 


\  (  Mi\  all  on-  Community.— WALKER  Barn- 
storm :  "  What  if  this  is  a  chivalrous  community, 
why  should  it  prevent  me  from  giving  my  cele- 
brated rendition  of  Othello  ?  " 

Catamount  Cal:  "Waal,  yer  see,  therboyshev 
already  hung  two  afore  ther  Desdemonys  could 
explain  thet  they  wa'n't  really  bein'  smothered  to 
death."— New  York  Journal. 


Cauite  for  Murder.—  VlCAR  (who  has  intro- 
duced "Gregorian"  tones  into  his  service):  "Well. 
Mr.  Rogers,  how  do  you  like  our  music?  Tradi- 
tion says,  vim  know,  that  those  psalm  tunes  are  the 
original  ones  composed  by  Kim  David." 

Flippant  Parishioner:  "Really?   Then  I  no 

longer    wonder    why    Saul    threw    his   javelin   at 
him."    Exi  hange. 


I'roof  Positive       BRl        I        (reading   laborious- 
ly): "Hov    you   seen    this,    Pal  ?     It   ses   here    that 
mop.    loses    war.    RV    his  smscs,   his    other 

get  more  develyuped.     P'rinstans,  a  blind 

nion  K<-ts  mm  e  smse  av  hearm',  an'  touch,  an' " 

l'\i   :  "Share  an' it's   quite  'hrue;  Oi've    noticed 

i'    meself.     Winn  a  mnii   has  wan  leg  shorter  than 

the  other  '  ,  isn't  it 

now  .' " 


'      ^he  Densmore 
A  Typewriter 

To  those  interested  in  a  beauti- 
ful exposition  of  correct  me- 
chanical principles,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  demonstrate  the 
workings  ot  the  axe-helve  stroke 
of  the  Densmore  tvpe  bar. 

It  is  this,  in  connection  with 
its  ball  bearings,  which  gives 
the  Densmore  its  acknowledged 
light  stroke,  also  its  remarkable 
powers  as  a  manitoldcr. 


CA  1    Xl.OGUE 
ON  REQUEST. 


DENSMORE 
HIM  WRITER 
COMPANY, 
316  Broadway, 
New  York 
City. 


Every  JVlinister  in  the  Country 

Should    have 

The  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer. 

It   is    the    simplest    and 
■  ever  in- 
vented.    Ii-   work  is  an 
exact  l.i' 

hi;.     Drawing! 

can     he     reproduced     in 
t      one 
printing       <  >"c    hundred 
copies  of  the  origin, \1  <  .in  he  produced  in  twenty  nnnut.  s 

No  Washing.         No  Drying.         No  Inky  Fingers. 
The  original  Is  written  <  iry  paper,  will 

Johnnie  Kntu       Phi   superintendent  of  aolty    pen.  and  from  thl  made 

Sunday-SCl I  was  making  an  appeal  for  a  CoUeC-  W,1H""    *°u ,**■«.'    "',   ""J    °?    "'","                             fcC* 
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;  aShut-in  Society,  and  ha  said:  ,  .ln,i  invaluable;  also  fa  copyii                    Send  for 

or  girl  tell   me   of   any   shut-in  circulars  and  sample  of  work.    Agents  wanted. 

In  the  Bible?    Ah,  1  see  several  l_A\A/TOIM     A    CO., 

■used.     Th  This  little  boy  right    CHIC  ACQ  i      WBW  YORK 
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in  front  of  me  may  tell   me.     Speak  up  .«.>>>J  and 
loud  so  that  all  will  hear  you,  Johnnie." 
"Jonah  !  "shrieked  Johnnie.-  Exekan 


Too  Convenient.  "  Here's  .1  queer  tale  from 
Tennessee*  f  a  family  of  eleven  that  has  us  home 
in  a  hollow  tree,'"  said  the  woman  who  is  always 
interested    in  strange  stories  as  she  looked   up 

from  her  paper.  "How  would  you  like  BUCh  a 
home  as  that,  Willie?"  inquired  the  woman's  hus- 
band, turning  to  his  son  and  heir.  The  boy  shook 
his  head.  "Too  easy  to  get  hold  of  a  s\\ 
he  answered,  as  his  mind  reverted  to  some  of  the 
little  controversies  he  '  with  ins  father. — 

Chicago  Post. 

A  New  Experience.-  Mrs.  a.  told  her  new 
man-servant  (a  colored  youth  from  the  country)  to 
make  a  fire  in  the  drawing-room  the  other  day. 
Coming  in  soon  after  she  found  him  hopelessly 
contemplating  the  andirons,  tongs,  etc.,  with  a 
pile  of  logs  by  his  side  large  enoue.li  to  warm  a 
regiment. 

"Have  you  never  made  a  fire  befo:  e,  William?" 
she  asked,  somewhat  sharply. 

"  Well,  .na'am,  I  ain't  never  made  what  yo'  call 
a  refined  fire — no,  ma'am  !  "  was  the  puzzled  reply. 
—Hurler's  Bazar. 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  May  22. 

—  It  is  reported,  and  denied,  that  a  fight  has 
occurred  between  the  United  States  cruiser 
Detroit  and  a  Nit-araguau  gunboat  at  Bluefields. 

—Congressman  A.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  makes 
a  detailed  statement  and  support  of  his  can- 
didacy for  the  speakership. 

— The  special  session  ot  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature convenes. 

—The    Rev.    Dr.   Charles    H.    Parkhurst    pub 


A  Handsome  Summer  Excursion  Book. 

"  Summer  excursions  "  for  i8oq  published  by  the  Fitch- 
burg  Railroad  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  a  handsomely 
illustrated  pamphlet  of  ioo  pages  with  brief  descriptions  of 
the  towns  along  the  line  of  Fitchburg  Railroad  and  ad- 
jacent country,  also  giving  a  list  of  hotels,  boarding- 
nouses,  rates  for  a  large,  varied,  and  attractive  list  of  sum- 
mer trips,  and  other  important  information  of  interest  to 
pleasure  travel.  Send  four  cents  in  postage  stab  os  to 
J.  R.  Watson.  General  Passenger  Anent.  Fitchlmrg  Jk'U- 
road,  Boston,  Mass. ,  for  a  copy  of  "Summer  Excursions." 


CTIinY    Instruction  by  mail,  adapt- 
tf  IUUI  ct  t  i  everyone.   Takes  spare 
|       ■  ■  ■  Mtimc  only.  Three  courses; 
H    ill  Preparatory   and.  College 
I   UU  Laiv    Course;   also    Busi-^, 
ft    ■■  ness   Law  Course,     rrr^-''' 
■■■  ■    ■  ■  1m  prove  your  con- 
MTdition  and  prospects.     Cra<l- 
11  I  nates     everywhere.      Nine 
U fill  C  years  of  success.     Full 
nUfflC  particulars  free. 
SPRACUE  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW.  50Tel.  Bldg 


,  Detroit,  Michigan^ 


THE   PRATT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
Recommends  teachers  to  collegia.  Bchoolsand  families; 
advises  parents  about  schools.     Win.   O.    Pratt,  Jliarr. 

Am      T3'DTTCtT      We  are  making  and  selling  the 
.      DKUOn  bestArtTool  in  use.     Applies 
color  by  jet  of  air,  enabling  the 
artist  to  do  better  work  and  save 
•i  time.    Xo  studio  complete  with- 
m^i   out  it.      Circulars  free. 

r*  Address  AIR  BRUSH  MFG.  CO. 
_  .-    39  Nassau  St.,  Rockford,  111., 

Art  Work-u.s  a 


Dnill  TRY  PAPER,  illnst'd,  20  pages. 
rUUU  I II  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.   Sample  Free.   64-page  practical 

Soultry    book    free    to    yearly    subscribers 
ook  alone  10  cents.   ( 'at alofcne  of  poultry 
books  f res.    1'oxiitry  Advocate,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  DAYLIGHT 


Steamers  "New  York" ana'  "Albany 


STAMPED    STEEL    CEILINGS 

Mo»t  Durable  and  Decorative.     Suitable  fur  all  buildings. 

Numerous  designs.    Send  for  Catalogue. 
H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  Street,  New  York 


llahea    hla  \iew-.  on  the   work  of  the   Ma/.et  com 
mi!  tee. 

—  President   Schuxman  of   the  Philippln 
mission   makes  definite  offera  of  peace  t<>  the 
Insurgents, 

Tuesday,  .U.i- 

—The  Peace  Jubilee  begins  at  Washington. 

—The  United  Stales  cruiser  Olympia,  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey  on  board,  arrives  at  Hongkong. 

Wednesday,  May  ..•/■ 

\  report  from  fleneml  MacArtliur,  showing 
the  responsibilities  of  the  1'ilipinos  for  beginning 
the  oui  break  at  Manila,  is  made  public. 

—Queen  Yiotorin'8  eightieth  birthday  is  ob- 
served throughout  the  world. 

— The  second  unsuccessful  attempt  is  made  to 
Mini  tin-  stranded  steamship  Paris, 

—  The  Tuberculosis  Congress  opens  in  Berlin. 

Thursday,  May  _•--. 

—The  Navy  Department  receives  word  from 
Admiral  Kant/,  of  ilie  arrival  of  the  .Joint  High 
Commission  in  Samoa 

—Prof.  Arthur  T.  Had  ley  is  elected  president 
of  Yale  University  to  succeed  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight. 

— Etnilio  Castelar,  the  Spanish  orator  and 
statesman,  dies  at  Murcia. 

Friday,  May  2b. 

—Admiral  Dewey  informs  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment that  he  will  reach  New  York  City  about 
October  i. 

—  A  letter  from  Secretary  Hay  to  Sir  Alfred 
Austin  on  international  copyright  is  made  public. 

— Governor  Roosevelt  signs  the  Ford  Fran- 
chise Act  as  passed  by  the  special  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature. 

— The  Presbyterian  Assembly  reverses  the  ac- 
tion of  the  New  York  Synod  in  the  AVarszawiak 
case. 

— A  disastrous  fire  occurs  at  Coney  Island. 

— T.  Estrada  Palma  issues  a  statement  of  the 
money  collected  and  expended  by  the  Cuban 
Junta.  The  payment  of  $3,000,000  to  the  Cuban 
army  begins. 

— The  arbitration  committee  of  The  Hague 
Peace  Conference  "gives  its  adhesion  to  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  arbitration  and  mediation." 

—  Rosa  ISonheur,  the  famous  French  animal 
painter,  dies  at  Fontainebleau. 

Saturday,  May  27. 

— In  an  official  report  to  the  War  Department, 
General  Brooke  points  out  "some  grave  defects  in 
the  army  system. " 

— Seven  Cuban  ex-insurgents  appear  in  Havana 
to  accept  payment  from  the  American  fund  of 
83,000,000. 

— The  Court  of  Cassation  at  Paris  reports  in  fa- 
vor of 'revision  and  a  new  court-martial  for 
Dreyfus. 

— The  Tuberculosis  Congress  at  Berlin  closes. 
Sunday,  May  zS. 

— Reports  of  operations  in  the  Philippines 
are  received  from  Generals  Otis  and  Hale. 

—One  hundred  and  eleven  Cubans  apply  for 
payment  from  the  *3, 000,000  fund. 


WHOLESOME  ADVICE 


For    People    Whose   Stomachs  are 
Weak  and  Digestion  Poor. 

Dr.  Harlandsoti,  whose  opinion  in  diseases  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  win  11  a  man  or  unman 
comes  to  me  ci  implaining  of  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  sonr  stomach,  belching,  sour  watery 
risings,  headaches,  sleeplessness,  lack  of  am- 
bition and  a  general  rundown  nervous  condition 
I  advise  them  to  take  after  each  meal  one  or  two 
of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  allowing  the 
tablet  to  dissolve  in  tin-  mouth, and  thus  mingle 
with  the  food  eaten.  Theresul!  isthatthel 
is  speedily  digested  before  it  lias  time  to  sour 
and  ferment.  These  tablets  will  digest  food 
anyway  whether  the  Stomach  wants  to  or  not, 
because  they  contain  harmless  digestive  prin- 
ciples, vegetable  essences,  pepsin  and  Golden 
Seal  which  supply  just  what  the  weak  stomach 
lacks. 

1  have  advised  the  tablets  with  great  success, 
both  in  curing  indigestion  and  to  build  up  the 
tissues,  increase  flesh  in  thin  nervous  patients, 
whose  real  trouble  was  dyspepsia  and  as  soon 
as  the  stomach  was  put  to  rights  they  did  not 
know  what  sickness  was. 

A  fifty  cent  package  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  can  be  bought  at  any  drug  store,  and  as 
they  are  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  they  can 
be  used  as  often  as  desired  with  full  assurance 
that  they  contain  nothing  harmful  in  the  slightest 
degree  ;  on  the  contrary,  anyone  whose  stomach 
is  at  all  deranged  will  find  great  benefit  from 
the  use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  They 
will  cure  any  form  of  stomach  weakness  or 
disease  except  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Full  size 
package  at  druggists  50  cents.  Send  to  F.  A. 
Stuart  Co.,  Marshall.  Mich,  for  little  book  on 
stomach  troubles,  mailed  free. 


8000  BICYCLES 

Overstock  :  Mnstbe  closed  out. 
'98  MODELS  $9  to  916. 
Shopworn  and  second 
bund  wheels,  eood  aa 
new,  S3  to  $10.  NKW 
'99  iioiil  1  s  S 1  1  to  930. 
Great  factory  clearing  sale. 
We  ship  to  anyone  on  ap- 
proval and  trial  without  a 
cent  in  advance. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE 

by  helping  us  advertise  our  superh  line  of  99  models.  We  give 
one  Rider  Agent  in  each  town  FREE  USE  of  sample  wheel  to 
introduce  them.  Write  at  once  for  our  svecial  offer. 
J.  M.  MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 


Improved  Breathing  Tube 


Unequalled  for  prevention  and  cure  of  throat  and  bins? 
diseases,  also^      ^ __ ^^^^^^^&  for  strength- 

paid  for  $1.25  ^^^■"■■■■((■■■W  i  11 
the  best  work  ^    ^Sr  ever     pub- 

lished mi  the  great  value  of  lung  gymnastics,  by  Dr. 
1'atrlH  11.     Send  2-cent  stamp  for  testimonials  to 
C.  HYGIENIC  SUPPLY  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pick  on  Memory 

New  edition  On  Memory  and  its  doctors,  Loisette,  etc. 
Price,  25  cents.     Sent  by  mail. 

Address  E.  Pick,  11  i  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 


Two  educated  men  in  every  county  to 
represent  us  on  "  The  Interna- 
tional Year  Book,''  a  necessity  to 
ery    teacher    or  Cyclopaedia    user. 

1,000  sold  before  publication.     Address,  DODD,  MEAD 

&  CO.,  New  York  City. 


story,  essay,  poem,  biography,  or  its  skilled 
revision  ?  Such  work,  said  tieorge  W.  Curtis,  is  "  done  as  it 
should  he  l>\  The  Easy  I 'hair's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  let- 
ters, Dr.  Titus  M.  Coan."  Send  for  circular  L,  or  forward  your 
book  01MS.  to  theN.  Y.  Bureau  of  Revision.  70  Fifth  venue  A. 


"SAVE    YOUR    PAPERS." 

"I  think  the  Klip  excellent." — E.  E.  Clarke,  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 
Trial  dozen,  with  keys,  75c.     Price  list  free.     AGENTS  Wanted. 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Jt 


\*  Edward  W.  Scott,  President.  * y 

jt        The  Best  Company  for  Policy-holders.         <£ 

INVESTIGATE  ITS  SPECIAL  BOND  POLICY. 
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CHESS. 

Department  should 
be  addressed:  "Chess  Editor,  LlTERAKY 
Digest." 


Problem  384. 

A  Prize-Taker  by   BLAKE. 
•:      Bight   Pieces. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  385. 

A   Puzzler. 
Black— Three  Pieces 


m      7  ?<      1 
w/%      wm 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

White  mates  in   three  moves.      The  I 

■ 

Solution  of    Problems. 

Solution  received  from  M    W.  H.,  University  of 
la;    the    Rev.    F.   H.   Johnston,   K 

r|ile,  W.   Va.j 
.  M.  Marble,  W01  • 
cester, 

■ 

I  1 

nn.j    ('. 

I 

p    D    M 


this"    K.  M.  C:     "A    well-hidden  key"— M.  M.; 
"Smooth   and   sound"—  P.  S.   F.j  "Plenty  of  '  al- 

I  U  N  I  a  tine  prize-winner"  H. 
W.  F.;  "One  of  the  finest"  S  S.;  "Why  shouldn't 
it  be  a  prize-problem  ?"—  L.  A.  I.   M. 

al  of  our  solvers  were  caught  by  R  — R  4, 
the  answer  to  which  is  Q  x  K  B  P  eh.  Others  tried 
B— B  8,  not  seeing  Q  x  K  P  and  no  mate  the  next 
move. 


R-Q  Kt  6 
K-<77 


No.    379. 
Kt     Kt6ch 

K     '.'i  must 
K1-K6! 


B  x  either  P     K  x  Kt 


1:  or  Kt  x  Kt 


Kt— K  7.  mate 


Q     K  R  sq,  mate 


P-K  4,  mate 


Kt— Kt  4,  mate 


B-Kt  2 


Any  other 
Kt-Q3 
K-B  3 


Kt-Kt  4,  mate 


P— K  4,  mate 


Kt     B 


Other  variations  depend  upon  those  given. 
Solution  received  from  M.   W.  H.,  C.   R.  O..  R. 
M.  C,  M.  M.,  G.  P.,  F.  M.  M  ,  M.  S..  A.  P.  G.;  Dr. 

S.    M.   Weeks,  Newport,  N.  S. 

Comments:  "A  beautiful  problem  despite  some 
unimportant  duals"  M.  W.  H.;  "Good  work  by 
one  of  the  best  composers"  K.  M.  C;  "A  magnifi- 
cent problem"—  M.  M. ;  "No  wonder  this  took  a 
prize"— G.  P.;  "A  fine  problem  richly  deserving  a 
prize"    S.  M.  W. 

K:  Q  3,  as  the  key-move,  caused  the  downfall 
of  some  of  our  oldest  solvers.  Here  follow  sev- 
eral attempts  to  answer  Black's  reply  : 


Kt-Q3  Q— R  sq  ch 

BxP  (Kt3V  K-Q5 


B— B  6,  mate  (?) 


Well,  not  this  time,   for  B — K  4  stop: 

Kt— Q  3  Q— B  6  P— K  4,  mate 

P.  x  P(Kt  3)  '  Any 


Suppose 


Any 


we  put 


where  is 


mate  next  move  ? 

Kt-Q  3  P-K  3 

B  x  P(Kt  3)    Apy 
How  would  B— R  5  do  for  Black's  second  move? 

K.  M.  C.  got  376  and  377  ;  C.  D.  S.  and  Prof.  W. 
W.  Smith,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  377.  L.  A.  L.  M.  and  F.  B.  <1.  were  success- 
ful with  376.  J.  H.  M.,  found  the  solution  of  375, 
and  C.  II.  Dale,  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  sent  the  right 
way  of  doing  374  and  375. 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 
Seventh  Game  of  rHi   Pi 


Ruv  1 

KIT.   11- 

0.1     u  . 

IITI  II- 

Nash 

X 

I  •  :i:i           M.  nhattan, 

White. 

K.lt! 

<7  P 

P.  \  Kt 

Whit*.           Black 

RxB 

ki     Q4 

1  P-K  4        P-K4 
a  Kt-K  63   Kl     Q 

R       k   7 

k  r.  , 

R     KB  iq 

i.-          P     B   . 

11  P     k  Ki 

QR-Ksq 

1  Q    k 

Ki        ',1  P  xfl 

K      1 

k  R     k    , 

ki     k 

7  P      '.' 

8  Kt— 1 

1 

K      Kt   sq 

16  B  \  P 

Ki  B 

Px  Kl 

1,     B 

loPxP 

It  K  x  P 

K  tq 

K  ,   R  , 

loKxR 

k     1  ' 

.  K      • 

,    1:                       »  H 

16  p   y  Kt  4  Ki    1 

■ 

■ 
I 


(t)  od  enough  where  it  is.     Why  not 

Q  K     Q  sq.  followed  by  P-g  4?. 

IK  1  Just  the  move  White  was  waiting  for. 

The  World's  Champion. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to  know 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  man  becomes  distin- 
guished. Emanuel  Lasker  is  not  only  the  Cham- 
pion of  the  World,  but  he  is  probably  the  strong- 
est player  in  the  world.  The  Chess-editor  of  '1  he 
Press,  Philadelphia,  says  that  his  play  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  other  Masters.  Morphy,  An- 
derson, Labourdonnais,  Zukertort,  Blackburne, 
Tschigorin.  and  Pillsbury  principally  won  by  the 
brilliancy  of  attack.  Sleinitz,  Weiss,  and  Tarrasch 
are  more  conservative.  Still  it  is  the  powerful  at- 
tack they  chiefly  rely  upon. 

"With  Lasker  it  is  quite  different.  He  plays 
brilliantly,  he  attacks  boldly  and  persistently, 
but  only  when  he  sees  his  way  clear  and  when 
this  line  of  play  leads  to  the  speediest  win.  Other- 
wise he  adopts  easier  methods.  Lasker  is  a  mas- 
ter in  the  end  game,  and  by  wholesale  exchanges 
most  of  his  games  are  reduced  to  endings,  and 
pretty  generally  he  wins  them. 

"Play  of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  be  admired  by 
the  average  player,  but  the  expert  will  readily 
consent  that  it  is  the  highest  grade  of  Chess.  His 
position  judgment,  and  principally  as  far  as  end 
games  are  concerned,  is  unexcelled.  Another 
quality  Lasker  possesses  is,  that  he  can  maintain 
an  advantage  in  position,  however  small  it  may 
be,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  He  may 
have  no  win  on  hand,  but  by  clever  maneuver- 
ing he  gives  his  opponent  all  the  chances  to  make 
a  mistake.  Surely  there  is  no  one  who  can  take 
advantage  of  them  quicker  than  Lasker  does. 
He  is  thoroughly  t'amiiiar  with  the  various  open- 
ings, he  is  very  accurate,  and  his  play  is  remark- 
ably free  from  errors  and  oversights. 

"The  general  opinion  is  that  in  combination  he  is 
not  quite  as  deep  as  Pillsbury,  Tarrasch,  or  Stein- 
itz.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The  fact 
is  that  he  lost  some  games  when  he  waatajtei 
surprise  by  some  brilliant  combination,  but  he 
also  won  from  the  same  opponents  in  a  very  simi- 
lar manner.  The  chances  are,  that  in  the  London 
Tourney  he  w  II  come  in  first,  or  at  least  danger- 
ously close  to  first." 

The    Pillsbury    Correspondence    Tourna- 
ment. 

The   firs!    Tournament  which  began  on  January 
s    been    finished.     Twenty    players,   the 
winners   of  the    several    sectional    tourneys,  com- 
peted in  the  Finals.     The  following  is  t: 

C.  W,  Phillips, 14 

M.  Morgan,  1  

V.  Smyth,  Philadelphia 11 

\.    \.  Voss,   K.i     ..-  11 

W,   1'.  Shipley,  Phil 

G     V.  L'hommede,  Chicago io)£ 

C    I     Hu«  li.   Philadelphia 

\.  K.i  ....  



w    W    Gibson,   K  

I    D.  Di     \  t  .  1  ..11.  Pei  

W.  J.  Ferris,  ] 

I.  I  .  M.  Cuti  h.  on,  I  iitsburg 

I.  S    Hale,  i  anada 

I 

S.  \\  .  Bampti  n.  1  +M 

\.  I  lali  . 



M.  1  >.  M<  1  irai  h,  M  is--  --  ppi   

Chess-Nuts. 

Pi  ..:n      ,  \nd    (  /:///./    .!/..  I    the 

'    ii  g  : 

"A  Rom  I 

in  Hoi 

captivati   ■ 

"  1 1.  Ibn  ul 

■  1 1  thou,   • 

1   iiess, 
Know  thai 
Its  pi. iv  .hsti  aci  Ion  from  <iis- 

l!   soot  h.-s  ;  he  anxious  lovi 

It  weans  the  drunkards  from  e\  ■ 
tinsels  warriors  in  their  art, 

Wllf  .nd  perils  j 

When  we  need  them  most, 
('.  li  ■  our  loneliness 
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PRESIDENT'S    CHANGES    IN    CIVIL    SERVICE. 

"PHE  order  issued  May  29  amending  the  civil-service  rules  had 
*■  been  expected  for  nearly  a  year,  and  as  long  ago  as  last 
October  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  sent  an  earnest 
protest  to  the  President  against  the  expected  changes ;  yet  if  the 
order  had  been  totally  unanticipated  it  could  hardly  have  stirred 
up  more  comment.  The  Democratic  and  most  of  the  independent 
papers  consider  the  President's  action  a  "backward  step";  the 
strictly  Republican  papers,  those  which  comment  at  all  on  the 
order,  either  express  regret,  or  point  out  particular  features 
of  the  order  which  may  result  in  improved  service.  The  order 
removes  thousands  of  places  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil- 
service  rules,  and  permits  transfers  in  the  service  on  a  non-com- 
petitive examination — a  feature  which,  some  think,  "throws  the 
door  wide  open  to  the  spoilsmen."  Friends  of  the  Administra- 
tion point  out  that  many  of  the  places  included  in  the  order  are 
those  of  confidential  clerks,  deputies,  and  men  in  like  close  rela- 
tions with  their  superiors,  so  that  the  superiors  will  themselves 
see  to  it  that  the  appointees  are  capable.  The  Administration's 
critics  turn  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  offices  in 
Alaska  and  the  Indian  department,  which  have  already  suffered 
greatly  from  the  spoils  system,  are  taken  from  the  civil-service 
list.  The  order  affects  practically  every  department  except  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Navy  Department,  which  are  left 
untouched.  Secretary  Gage  of  the  Treasury  Department  gave 
out  a  statement  a  day  or  two  after  the  order  was  issued,  defend- 
ing the  President's  action.     He  said : 

"The  President  has  not  made  a  change  in  the  civil-service  rules 
that  was  not  urged  by  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  and 
urged  with  satisfying  reasons  why  the  change  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  transaction  of  public  business.  I  believe  that  is  true  of  all 
the  departments.     While  I  can  not  speak  with  authority  of  other 


departments,  it  is  certainly  true  with  the  Treasury.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  civil-service  regulations  affecting  the  Treasury 
that  we  did  not  recommend  to  the  President  on  our  own  initiative. 
The  order  is  not  yet  well  understood,  nor  have  the  reasons  for  the 
changes,  which  the  experience  of  administration  may  explain, 
been  comprehended  by  persons  not  close  to  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  only  large  class  of  places  in  the  Treasury 
service  which  have  been  exempted  are  the  deputy  collectors  of 
internal  revenue,  and  politics  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
exemption.  I  have  given  that  question  the  most  careful  study, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  either  lawful  or  just  to  have  the  places 
of  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue  included  in  the  classified 
service 

"Another  class  of  exceptions  has  been  the  private  secretaries  to 
certain  bureau  heads.  The  list  is  not  a  long  one,  and  it  is  not  the 
character  of  place  which  will  be  opened  to  political  pressure.  A 
man  should  be  free  to  choose  his  confidential  secretary,  for  in  no 
connection  does  the  personal  equation,  which  is  quite  unmeasur- 
able  by  the  Civil-Service  Commission,  have  greater  weight. 

"The  exceptions  in  the  Alaskan  service  have  been  made  neces- 
sary by  the  great  distance  from  Washington,  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  making  certifications  and  appointments  under  civil- 
service  regulations. 

"The  half-dozen  exceptions  in  the  mint  service  are  of  positions 
where  the  employees  have  extraordinary  financial  responsibility, 
and  these  exceptions  were  recommended  by  the  Civil-Service 
Commission  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  conditions. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  these  excepted 
places,  with  the  exception  of  private  secretaries,  it  is  provided 
that  the  person  appointed  must  successfully  pass  an  examination 
equivalent  to  the  one  held  by  the  Commission  for  positions  of  like 
character.  There  is  no  letting  down  in  the  requirements  for 
ascertained  fitness,  and  in  my  opinion  there  will  be  no  deteriora- 
tion in  the  qualifications  of  people  appointed. 

"I  do  not  regard  the  changes  in  any  sense  a  step  backward. 
The  inclusive  order  of  President  Cleveland,  bringing,  as  it  did, 
every  place  to  which  appointment  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  into  the  classified  service,  with  the  exception  of  his 
private  secretary  and  stenographer,  was  too  broad.  I  think  it 
was  generally  conceded  at  the  time  it  was  made  that  it  would 
probably  be  found  too  broad.  It  included  in  the  classified  service 
many  places  to  which  at  the  time  no  especial  consideration  was 
give"n,  for  it  swept  in  everything  The  decision  to  take  out  some 
of  these  places  has  not  been  hasty.  The  trial  has  extended  now 
for  three  years,  and  the  number  of  exceptions  compared  with  the 
sixty-five  thousand  places  that  were  included  in  President  Cleve- 
land's order  relatively  are  few.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise 
and  satisfaction  that  experience  has  not  shown  that  the  exceptions 
now  made  should  be  more  numerous  rather  than  so  few.  " 

The  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  has  issued  a  state- 
ment, in  which  it  says  that,  after  mature  consideration,  it  regards 
the  order  as  a  backward  step  of  the  most  pronounced  charac- 
ter. The  statement  says  that  it  withdraws  from  the  classified 
service  not  merely  3,000  or  4,000  offices  and  positions,  but,  as 
nearly  as  can  now  be  estimated,  10,109,  and  provides  indirect 
ways  for  filling  practically  all  the  others  without  examination,  by 
transfer. 

A  Favorable  View. — "There  is  no  question,  probably,  that  the 
interests  of  civil-service  reform  have  suffered  in  some  ways  from 
a  too  blind  and  headlong  extension  of  its  principles,  and  the  fea- 
ture that  has  been  most  frequently  and  severely  commented  upon 
is  the  including  of  so-called  confidential  positions  among  the 
others,  in  such  a  way  that  the  head  of  a  department  has  found  it 
impossible  to  appoint  his  own  private  secretary,  or  a  man  in  a 
position  of  trust,  the  assistant  who  should  handle  the  funds.     It 
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is  in  these  directions  chiefly,  as  we  understand  it,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil-service  law  is  amended  by  the  present  order. 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  time  for  such  a  change,  it  will  be  said, 
particularly  when  the  problem  of  governing  the  islands  is  just 
beginning  to  loom  up  ;  but  if  it  is  a  wise  order,  the  present  is  as 
good  a  time  as  can  be  found. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  even  in  America  the  knowledge 
of  government  is  a  growth,  not  a  lightning  stroke,  and  that  growth 
in  human  institutions  is  always  a  matter  of  experiment  and  revi 
sion." — The  Post  {Rep  ),  Syracuse. 

President  McKinley's  Record. — "In  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  nine  years  ago  Mr.  McKinley  said :  '  If  the  Republican 
Party  of  this  country  is  pledged  to  any  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other it  is  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil-service  law  and  its  effec- 
tive execution  ;  not  only  that,  but  to  its  enlargement.  The  Re- 
publican Party  must  take  no  step  backward.'  In  the  St.  Louis 
platform,  on  which  Mr.  McKinley  was  nominated,  the  Republi- 
cans renewed  their  repeated  declaration  that  the  civil  service 
'shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly  enforced  and  extended  where- 
ever  possible.'  Again,  in  his  inaugural  President  McKinley 
declared  of  it :  'I  shall  attempt  its  enforcement  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  enacted.  The  best  interests  of  the  country  demand 
this.'  Nothing  could  be  more  deliberate,  emphatic,  and  solemn 
than  these  pledges  of  the  party  and  the  President.  In  face  of 
them  the  blow  now  struck  at  the  civil  service  is  indefensible,  and 
admits  of  no  explanation  that  will  enhance  the  good  name  of  the 
party  or  the  dignity  of  the  President." — The  Herald  (Ind.), 
A  <  w  )  'ork. 

The  President  Surrenders. — "The  long-delayed  order  has  been 
issued,  and  it  has  been  received  with  sorrow  by  the  true  friends 
of  the  Administration  and  with  unalloyed  joy  by  every  spoilsman 
throughout  the  republic. 

"  No  detailed  analysis  of  this  order  is  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  it  surrenders  to  partizanship  and  personal  choice  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  the  merit  system,  which  is  that  all  offices  are 
trusts,  not  for  party,  not  for  departments,  bureaus,  or  chiefs, 
but  for  the  Government  and  for  the  people. 

"Admit  the  plea  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  service 
of  a  chief  deputy  and  a  second  deputy,  and  you  surrender  the 
whole  theory  of  the  merit  system. 

"The  plea  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  services  of  a 
confidential  clerk  and  that  of  an  ordinary  clerk  is  to  put  the  chief 
of  a  department  above  the  national  service.  It  is  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  not  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  of  the  Treasury,  etc.,  that  the  clerk,  be  he  confidential 
or  otherwise,  owes  first  allegiance  and  loyalty. 

"Faithful  and  devoted  service  to  the  republic  and  not  to  any 
individual  or  party  ought  to  be  the  supreme  test  of  fitness  for 
office  in  any  capacity. 

"The  pleas  for  the  exemption  of  positions  of  a  fiduciary  nature 
from  the  classified  service  rest  on  an  untenable  theory.  Ascer- 
tained fitness  and  special  capacity  for  such  services  does  not 
exempt  the  applicants  for  such  positions  from  furnishing  the 
requisite  amount  of  bonds.  The  competitive  examination  as  to 
capacity  has  to  be  reenforced  by  a  bond  that  will  protect  the 
Government. 

"The  exemption  of  positions  of  confidence  and  trust  from  the 
classified  service  removes  from  the  service  the  incentive  of  ambi- 
tion to  win  promotion  by  capacity  and  honesty.  It  excludes  the 
best  positions  in  the  Government  employ  from  the  rewards  of 
merit  and  bangs  them  up  as  prizes  for  personal  favors. 

"In  a  few  minor  details  the  President's  civil-service  order  may 
be  justified  by  the  'exigencies  of  the  service.'  But  in  its  general 
effect  upon  the  civil  service  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  surrender  to 
influences  inimical  to  the  national  merit  system. 

"The  President  has  mistaken  the  buzzing  of   the  politicians  in 

Washington  for  the  wish  of  the  people." —  The   Times-Herald 
{Rep.),  Chicago. 

To  be  Judged  by  Its  Fruits. — "It  is  all  a  matter  of  spirit.  If 
these  modifications  are  made  for  good  reasons  not  connected  with 
politics,  and  can  be  applied  without  opening  the  door  for  the 
spoilsmen,  they  will  justify  themselves,  even  if  they  do  violate 
our  preconceived  opinions  of  wise  civil-service  rules.  But  if  Mr. 
Kerr  and  his  Ohio  friends  have  the  correct  view  of  the  new  rules, 
and  they  arc  the  throwing  down  for  political  reasons  of  the  bars 


which  Mr.  Cleveland  put  up,  then  they  are  a  political  blunder 
and  a  moral  wrong.  No  matter  what  motives  actuated  successive 
Presidents  in  extending  the  rules,  the  rules  as  extended  brought 
about  a  great  improvement  in  the  public  service.  The  Republican 
Party  and  President  McKinley  accepted  what  had  been  done  and 
promised  to  uphold  it.  They  can  not  break  those  promises  with- 
out discrediting  themselves  with  the  people,  and  those  who  pro- 
claim the  new  order  of  the  President's  a  concession  to  politics 
really  represent  him  as  breaking  his  promises.  Yet  they  pretend 
to  be  his  closest  and  most  devoted  friends.  The  modifications 
will  be  judged  by  their  fruits,  and  if  their  first  fruit  is  a  season  of 
joy  for  spoilsmen,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  the  final  ver- 
dict will  be  that  the  tree  was  bad.  But  perhaps  the  spoilsmen's 
joy  is  premature  and  foolish.  For  the  President's  sake  we  hope 
it  is.  And  we  believe  the  President  means  it  to  be.  " — The  Trib- 
une {Rep.),  New    York. 

Uncalled  For. — "The  Administration  has  been  in  office  about 
twenty-seven  months,  and  during  all  of  that  period,  until  the 
present,  the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to  issue  an  order  depriving 
four  thousand  employees  of  the  protection  of  the  civil-service  law. 
At  no  time  was  there  in  operation  any  law  or  rule  restraining 
heads  of  departments  from  dismissing  from  office  subordinates 
who  proved  incompetent,  inattentive,  or  otherwise  unworthy  of 
retention  in  place.  We  may  therefore  confidently  assume  that 
the  four  thousand  employees  affected  by  the  new  order  have  per- 
formed their  duties  satisfactorily  to  their  superiors,  and  with 
fidelity  to  the  Government,  and  that  the  protection  of  the  merit 
system  is  withdrawn  from  them  solely  because  their  places  are 
required  for  purposes  of  patronage.  Furthermore,  the  public  has 
t:ot  heard  of  any  general  complaint  by  the  Cabinet  officers  that  the 
merit  system  is  irksome,  inefficient,  or  too  binding.  On  the  con- 
trary, beyond  a  disposition  to  suggest  more  freedom  in  the  selec- 
tion of  private  secretaries  and  other  confidential  subordinates,  the 
heads  of  departments  have  made  no  public  criticism  of  the  civil- 
service  rules. 

"There  has  been,  however,  a  demand  for  a  backward  step  in 
civil-service-reform  policy.  It  has  come  from  demagogs  like 
Representative  Grosvenor,  who  seek  the  repeal  or  nullification  of 
the  civil-service  law,  who  scoff  at  the  merit  system,  and  who 
clamor  for  offices  wherewith  to  pay  their  own  political  debts.  It 
is  the  jobbing  politicians  who  made  impudent  demands  upon  the 
executive  for  the  degradation  of  the  civil  service. "—  The  Ledger 
{bid.  Rep.),  Philadelphia. 

"There  is  little  convincing  of  public  necessity  in  the  'statement 
given  out  at  the  White  House'  in  regard  to  the  order  which  ex- 
empts the  appointees  to  five  thousand  offices  from  competitive 
examination  as  to  their  merit  and  fitness  and  makes  this  number 
of  deputy  collectorships,  deputy  marshalships.  and  'confidential' 
clerkships  spoils  of  victory.  The  sole  reason  for  the  order  is  'that 
the  effort  to  enforce  the  civil-service  rules  '  as  to  these  offices  '  has 
resulted  in  much  friction  and  in  embarrassing  and  irritating  de 
lays.'  This  is  not  merely  unenlightening  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  alarming.  If  the  creation  of  a  little  'fric- 
tion, '  the  interposition  of  a  few  '  delays  '  are  all  that  are  necessary 
to  secure  exemption  from  the  rules,  how  long  will  the  other  six- 
ty thousand  classified  offices  remain  non-exempt?" — The  Press 
{Rcfi.),  New  York. 

"The  triumph  of  the  spoilsmen  in  this  matter  is  not  remarkable. 
What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  President  should  have  thought  a 
formal  order  of  this  kind  at  all  necessary.  He  must  be  supposed 
informed  as  to  the  shameless  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  civil- 
service  law  in  Oregon,  as  elsewhere,  all  over  the  country.  Depu- 
ties of  marshals  and  collectors  have  been  turned  out  promiscu- 
ously and  political  appointees  put  in.  If  this  has  been  done  in 
defiance  of  law,  why  has  the  Administration  condoned  it?  If  it 
has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  why 
is  there   necessity  for  an   order  exempting  these  places  from  the 

classified  list?*—  TheOregonian  {Rep.),  Portland. 

"Mr.  Cleveland's  extension  of  the  classified  service  just  1 

he  went  out  of  office  was  unquestionably  prompted  by  partisan 

considerations,  but  this  fact  does  not  in  itself  justify  the  modifies 
tion.     That  can  be  justified  only  on   the  ground  that  the  offices 
ted  under  the  new  order  should  not  be  in  the  classified  ser- 
vice.    As  to  some  of  them   this  view  can  be  successfully  main- 
tained, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  as  to  all  of  them.     At 
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all  events,  it  is  something  of  a  concession  to  the  opponents  of  the 
merit  system  for  which  the  President  must  expect  to  be  vigorously 
criticized."—  The  Bee  {Rep.),  Omaha. 

"  Now,  as  the  crowning  demonstration  of  the  sincerity  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  inaugural  vow,  we  have  the  release  of  some  four 
thousand  important  federal  positions  from  the  protection  of  the 
merit  system,  and  their  distribution  among  the  clamorous  pap- 
seekers  of  the  Administration  party.  It  is  the  most  shameful  sur- 
render to  the  spoilsmongers  and  corruptionists  that  has  disgraced 
our  political  annals  for  a  generation.  What  can  we  say  concern- 
ing the  pitiful  plots  and  conspiracies  of  little  local  spoilsmen 
when  their  inspiration  and  example  come  from  such  an  exalted 
station  as  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States?  It  is  incompre- 
hensible that  Mr.  McKinley's  reputation  as  a  well-meaning  execu- 
tive can  survive  this  latest  instance  of  faithlessness  to  platform 
and  personal  pledges." — The  Free  Press  (Der/i.).  Detroit. 


SECRETARY   ALGER    FOR    THE    SENATE. 

SO  many  false  rumors  of  Secretary  Alger's  retirement  from  the 
Cabinet  have  been  put  afloat  that  the  daily  press  was  slow 
to  believe  a  report  circulated  the  third  week  in  May  that  he  was 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  seat  of  Senator  McMillan  of  Michigan, 
which  is  General  Alger's  State.  This  time,  however,  the  report 
proved  true,  altho  defective  in  one  rather  important  particular. 
The  original  rumor  had  it  that  Senator  McMillan,  who  wields 
great  power  in  Michigan  politics,  would  retire  voluntarily  in  favor 
of  General  Alger,  and  General  Alger  seems  to  have  so  understood. 
Upon  investigation,  however,  he  learned  that  Senator  McMillan 
will  not  retire  voluntarily,  and  if  he  can  help  it  will  not  retire  at 
all.  Secretary  Alger  announces  that  he  is  in  the  contest  to  stay, 
so  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  warm  fight  in  Michigan  which  will 
interest  the  whole  country.  The  new  senatorial  term  will  begin 
March  4,  1901,  and  the  legislature  which  will  choose  the  new  Sen- 
ator will  be  elected  a  year  from  next  fall.  The  New  York  Sun, 
which  stands  close  to  the  Administration,  says  of  the  outlook  for 
Secretary  Alger's  retirement : 

"Secretary  Alger  apparently  has  no  intention  of  resigning  from 
the  Cabinet  after  announcing  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate.  .  .  . 
If  President  McKinley  asks  for  Alger's  resignation  before  that 
date  he  will  get  it,  but  those  in  Washington  who  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  close  official  and  personal  rela- 
tions   between  the    President  and     the       

Secretary  of  War  do  not  believe  that  the 
Secretary  will  be  retired  under  fire.  At 
one  time,  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  was  a 
movement  on  foot  looking  to  Senator 
McMillan's  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
War,  his  place  in  the  Senate  to  be  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Secretary  Alger 
by  -Governor  Pingree.  McMillan  would 
not  consent,  however,  and  so  the  plan, 
which  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
agreeable  to  both  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  was  abandoned.  It  is 
not  at  all  likely  now  that  General  Alger 
will  leave  the  Cabinet  unless  he  does  so 
voluntarily  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
his  own  political  plans. 

"Secretary  Alger  said  this  evening 
that  when  he  announced  his  candidacy 
for  the  vacancy  created  by  the  expira- 
tion of  Senator  McMillan's  term  he  went 
into  the  race  to  stay,  and  he  had  not 
changed  that  determination  and  did  not 
intend  to  change  it." 

Victim  of  a  Trick? — "It  begins  to 
look  as  if  Secretary  Alger  had  been 
made  the  victim  of  a  Heathen-Chinee 
trick  in  this  Michigan  senatorial  contro- 
versy.    If  the   whole   thing  turns   out  a 


bit  of  Ohio  intrigue  to  get  him  out  of  the  Cabinet  by  a  side  wind, 
it  would  not  surprise  those  who  know  the  school  of  'smooth  '  poli- 
tics in  which,  well,  let  us  say,  the  President's  trusted  advisers 
have  been  trained.  That  Mr.  McKinley  has  been  consumedly 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  Alger  in  some  quiet  way  has  long  been  clear. 
Reversing  Burke's  maxim,  he  has  borne  with  crimes  till  they  fes- 
tered into  inconveniences,  and  that  Alger  is  now  n  positive  politi- 
cal inconvenience  to  the  President  is  obvious  to  the  wayfaring- 
man  tho  an  office-seeker.  So,  it  seems,  the  Secretary  was  lured 
out  to  Detroit,  fooled  with  banquets  and  adulation  into  thinking 
himself  the  favorite  son  of  Michigan,  and  flattered  into  announ- 
cing that  he  would  be  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate. 
Then  snap  went  the  trap.  Senator  McMillan,  whom  Alger  un- 
derstood to  wish  to  retire,  suddenly  declared  himself  a  candidate, 
and  cruelly  added  that  he  was  the  McKinley  candidate.  Hence 
Alger's  dreadful  predicament.  He  is  too  far  committed  to  the 
senatorial  contest  to  withdraw  except  ignominiously.  But,  of 
course,  McMillan  will  have  all  the  patronage,  and  pose  as  the 
President's  friend,  and  if  Alger  tries  to  pull  a  single  wire,  or  use 
his  department  for  his  own  ends,  the  impropriety  of  his  remain- 
ing in  the  Cabinet  will  be  brought  forcibly  to  his  attention.  Al- 
ready, in  fact,  Republican  organs  are  telling  him  that  the  rules 
of  the  game  now  require  him  to  resign.  He  may  have  such  an 
old-man-of-the-sea  affection  for  McKinley  that  he  will  decide  to 
abandon  the  senatorship  so  as  to  cling  to  and  down  his  chief ;  but 
the  chances  that  he  will  soon  throw  up  his  position  in  the  Cabinet 
are  better  than  they  would  have  been  but  for  this  new  imbroglio. 
Certainly  he  can  not  stay  there  and  fight  Senator  McMillan." — 
The  Evening-  Post  (Ind.),  New  York. 

A  Michigan  View. — "Any  contest  between  Senator  McMillan 
and  Secretary  Alger  must  necessarily  be  personal,  because  no 
other  issue  can  be  raised  between  them.  Politically  both  stand 
for  the  same  thing.  Their  political  creeds  are  identical ;  their 
political  methods  are  similar;  they  preach  the  same  gospel,  and 
practise  it  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  decidedly  to  Secretary 
Alger's  disadvantage  in  a  senatorial  campaign  in  which  Senator 
McMillan  is  his  rival.  If  Alger  represented  a  different  force  in- 
politics,  different  elements,  different  theories  of  government  and 
of  administration,  the  personal  equation  might  be  eliminated 
from  the  problem.  If  the  Secretary  stood  in  national  politics  for 
the  principles  which  Governor  Pingree  stands  for  in  state  politics 
— what  they  are,  may  heaven  inform  us  ! — a  contest  of  some  con- 
sequence to  the  State  might  be  possible.  But  the  Secretary  stands 
for  nothing  that  the  Senator  does  not  stand  for.  Both  are  thick- 
and-thin  administrationists ;  both  are  intense  partizans  who  sup- 
port the  Administration  at  all  times  and  hope  for  the  best.      If 
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Secretary  Alger  succeeded  Senator  McMillan  he  would  perform 
his  official  duties  essentially  after  the  McMillan  manner  ;  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor,  and  so  far  as  the  character  of  his 
services  was  concerned,  nobody  in  Michigan  would  know  whether 

the  State  were  represented  by  an  Alger  or  a  McMillan 

"The  one  that  has  the  greatest  number  of  'influential  friends  ' 
in  the  State  is  bound  to  triumph ;  but  there  is  no  principle  at 
stake  which  would  make  the  election  of  one  preferable  to  the 
election  of  the  other.  A  distinction  might  be  made  in  the  matter 
of  experience,  and  that  would  be  wholly  favorable  to  Senator 
McMillan." — The  Evening  News  (/«</.),  Detroit. 

"The  storiesof  political  complications  in  Michigan  are  interest- 
ing. It  is  said  that  an  agreement  was  reached  some  time  ago 
through  which  Senator  McMillan  was  to  retire  from  the  field  as  a 
candidate  for  reelection  and  leave  a  clear  road  for  Secretary 
Alger.  In  this  way  Alger  was  to  find  a  way  to  retire  from  the 
Cabinet  without  humiliation.  But  presently  it  was  discovered 
that  Alger  had  been  coquetting  with  Governor  Pingree,  who  has 
a  small  Presidential  bee  buzzing  in  his  bonnet,  and  sometimes 
imagines  that  he  may  become  a  formidable  rival  to  William 
McKinley  for  the  Republican  nomination.  It  is  said  that  when 
Senator  McMillan  made  this  discovery  he  resolved  to  stay  in  the 
field  as  a  distinctively  Administration  candidate,  in  order  to  head 
off  the  machinations  of  Pingree,  and  so  notified  Secretary  Alger. 

"And  now,  in  spite  of  this  notification,  it  is  given  out  that  Alger 
will  be  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator  all  the  same,  and 
will  lock  horns  with  McMillan. 

"The  queer  thing  about  this  situation  is  that  a  member  of 
President  McKinley's  Cabinet  should  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  against  a  man  who  poses  as  the  Administration  candidate. 
Whether  the  stories  of  Alger's  political  alliance  with  Pingree  are 
true  or  not,  the  secretary,  by  pitting  himself  against  McMillan, 
virtually  antagonizes  the  Administration  of  which  he  forms  a 
part.  This  is  an  anomalous  situation.  Alger  can  hardly  remain 
in  the  Cabinet  and  carry  on  a  campaign  of  that  kind." — The 
Tribune  {Rep.),  Minneapolis. 

"The  issue  now  goes  before  the  people  of  Michigan,  but  the 
progress  of  the  contest  and  its  outcome  will  be  watched  by  the 
whole  country,  whose  sympathies  and  good  wishes  will  unques- 
tionably be  with  Mr.  McMillan.  If  the  beef  man  could  be  dumped 
out  of  the  War  Department  into  the  Senate  at  once,  the  general 
feeling  might  run  the  other  way  ;  but  Mr.  McMillan  can  not  be 
disturbed  until  the  end  of  his  term,  and  Alger's  term  in  the  Cabi- 
net will  not  end  until  the  same  time,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
reliet  to  the  country  at  large  if  the  present  incumbent  of  the  War 
Office  had  a  clear  field  before  him." — The  Evening  Telegraph 
( Rep. ) ,  Philadelphia. 


Trust  Movement  Checking  Itself.— The  very  means 
which  the  trust  promoters  have  been  using  to  tempt  unwilling 
manufacturers  into  the  great  combinations  appears  to  have  be- 
come a  hindrance  to  further  trust  development.     The  manufac- 
turers, it  is  charged,  have  been  paid  much  more  than  their  plants 
were  worth,  not  in  cash,  but  in  trust  stock  ;  and  this  overcapitali- 
makes  an  immense  spread  of  paper  which  will  be  danger- 
an  adverse  gale,  and  the  investing  public  are  becoming 
.  about  risking  their  money  in  such  unstable  craft.     The  New 
York  Journal  of  ( 'ommerce  says : 

"The  experience  of  a  distiller  who  was  offered  the  cash  value 
plant  and  an  equal  amount  of  preferred  stock  and  an  equal 
it  of  common  stock  may  be  exceptional,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  a  manufacturer  who  enters  a  combination  to  re- 
in preferred   stock   the  value  of  his  business  and  an   equal 
it  of  common  stock,  the  value  of  which,  whatever  it  may  be 
et,  is  a  bonus. 
"That  this  bonus  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  formation  of  com- 
oiis  is  now  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  difficulty  in  getting 
combinations  financed  is  perceptibly  checking  the  completion  of 
\s.      If   ten    men   simply  desire  to   combine    their 
utile   interest  of  those  obvious  economies  of  a  single 

ent   upon   winch    promoters  wax  eloquent,  very  little 

nnam  iry.     They  have  only  to  incorporate  them- 

•  in-:  r  />>  ('  ffita  sinv  tock  of  the  new  com- 

.  and  the  thing  is  clone.      Hut  if  in  addition  to  $10,000,000  of 


stock  for  $10,000,000  worth  of  business  they  desire  to  get  $5,000,- 
000  bonus  from  the  public,  the  transaction  is  more  complicated. 
It  is  now  becoming  difficult,  and  that  is  delaying  the  completion 
of  several  of  these  corporations. 

"Bankers  are  very  properly  growing  slow  about  underwriting 
these  concerns,  and  they  explain  that  the  public  is  slow  about 
buying  the  securities.  .  .  .  We  publish  to-day  a  list  of  industrial 
combinations  formed,  or  in  process  of  formation,  during  May  and 
their  aggregate  capitalization  is  about  a  thousand  millions.  Sup- 
pose the  community  has  invested  millions  in  these  enterprises. 
Where  are  the  additional  millions  coming  from?  The  investing 
public  can  obtain  the  money  only  by  disposing  of  other  invest- 
ments, or  from  idle  funds  that  accumulated  during  a  period  when 
little  money  was  invested.  But  the  sale  of  existing  investments 
also  involves  buyers  and  the  use  of  capital,  and  the  amount  of 
uninvested  capital  accumulated  during  years  of  bad  business  must 
be  of  limited  amount.  These  combinations  during  May  follow 
the  combinations  that  were  formed  so  rapidly  and  that  put  such 
immense  volumes  of  securities  upon  the  market  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year.  It  is  not  singular  that  the  bankers  that 
have  undertaken  to  float  these  issues  are  complaining  that  the 
public  is  buying  slowly." 


ALASKAN    BOUNDARY    DISPUTE. 

THE  traces  of  ill-feeling  manifest  in  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian press  the  latter  part  of  May,  some  of  which  were  quoted 
in  our  department  of  "Foreign  Topics"  last  week,  are  being 
modified  as  the  truth  about  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  be- 
comes better  known.  When  it  was  rumored  that  Canada  claimed 
Pyramid  Harbor  and  would  not  submit  the  claim  to  arbitration, 
the  papers  this  side  the  border  were  filled  with  such  severe  de- 
nunciation that  the  authorities  at  Ottawa  and  Washington  allowed 
the  long-concealed  facts  of  the  controversy  to  become  known,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  thought,  of  allaying  the  ill-feeling.  From  the 
bits  of  information  allowed  to  escape  it  appears  that  the  difficulty 
over  the  boundary  arises  from  the  two  ways  in  which  Canada  and 
the  United  States  construe  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
treaty  of  1S25  defining  the  frontier.  That  instrument  contained 
the  following  provisions : 

"Commencing  from  the  southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  .  .  .  the  said  line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  Portland 
Channel,  as  far  as  the  point  of  t'..e  continent  where  it  strikes  the 
56°  of  north  latitude  ;  and  from  this  last-mentioned  point  the  line 
shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  mountains  situated  parallel  to  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  intersection  of  the  14 1°  of  west  longitude,"  etc. 

"Whenever  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  extend  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  coast  .  .  .  shall  prove  to  be  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean,  the  limit 
between  the  British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast  which  is  to 
belong  to  Russia  .  .  .  shall  be  formed  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
coast  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance  of  ten  marine 
leagues  therefrom." 

Canada  claims  that  the  ten  leagues  should  be  measured  from 
the  outside  edge  of  the  islands  fringing  the  coast,  while  the 
United  States  holds  that  they  should  be  measured  from  the  coast 
line  of  the  mainland.  If  Canada's  claim  is  correct,  the  important 
towns  of  Skagway  and  Pyea  and  Pyramid  Harbor  will  become 
hers;  if  incorrect,  they  will  remain  ours.  It  is  said  that  Canada 
offered  to  compromise  by  taking  Pyramid  Harbor  and  a  strip  of 
land  leading  back  to  her  undisputed  territory  ;  but  as  the  territory 
in  controversy  has  been  in  undisputed  Russian  and  American 
control  since  1S25,  the  Washington  authorities  think  that  this 
justifies  their  refusal  to  permit  even  temporary  Canadian  occupa- 
tion of  any  of  it  pending  arbitration.  The  rumors  of  refusals  to 
arbitrate  are  treated  as  preposterous  both  at  Ottawa  and  Washing- 
ton, and  it  is  understood  that  differences  of  opinion  relate  only  to 
the  method  of  arbitration,  not  to  arbitration  itself.  The  news- 
paper rumors  that  England  will  refuse  to  abrogate  the  Clayton- 

Bulwer    treat  v.    to    permit    American    control    of    the    Nicaragua 
canal,  unless  the  United  States  accedes  to  the  Canadian  demands, 
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hint  at  a  possible  further  complication  of  the  case  ;  and  the  tariff 
war  on  lumber  and  other  Canadian  products  does  not  tend  to  in- 
crease international  good  feeling. 

Intent  of  the  Treaty  Plain. — "For  more  than  half  a  century 
after  the  treaty  of  1825,  which  defines  the  frontier  line  between 
Russian  America  and  Canada,  the  maps  of  all  nations,  including 
the  British,  set  forth  that  line  as  we  hold  it  to  be  to-day.  What 
is  still  more  noteworthy,  the  Dominion  official  maps  themselves, 
for  more  than  a  dozen  years  after  our  acquisition  of  Russia's  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  1S67,  continued  to  mark  that  line  as  we  mark  it 
to-day.  The  first  map  anywhere  to  be  found  that  departs  from 
that  line  was,  we  believe,  a  Dominion  map  published  in  1884, 
nearly  threescore  years  after  the  Anglo- Russian  treaty,  and 
seventeen  after  our  purchase  of  1867.  This  was  followed  by  an- 
other in  1S87,  making  a  still  greaterclaim  upon  territory  conceded 
to  us  by  all  previous  maps.  At  first  secure  in  our  long  possession, 
this  endeavor  to  break  into  our  continuous  coast  line  attracted  lit- 
tle attention,  but  the  rise  of  the  Klondike  region  in  importance, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  claim  was  aimed  at  securing  con- 
trol of  the  entrance  to  the  principal  overland  trail  to  that  region, 
made  the  matter  serious 

"It  is  clear  enough  what  the  makers  of  the  treaty  of  1825  were 
trying  to  get  at.  They  aimed  to  give  Russia  a  narrow  but  con- 
tinuous strip  of  main  shore  coast  all  the  way  down  from  the  141st 
meridian  to  the  southern  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  In  the 
treaty  occurs  the  phrase  'the  line  of  coast  which  is  to  belong  to 
Russia,'  while  the  expression  'a  line  parallel  to  the  winding  of 
the  coast '  shows  that  the  entire  shore  line  was  to  be  hers,  with  no 
suggestion  of  cutting  through  the  winding  anywhere  from  head- 
land across  to  headland.  Such  an  expression  became  the  more 
necessary  since  the  whole  hinterland  was  Great  Britain's,  so  that 
to  give  her  sovereign  rights  here  and  there  along  the  coast  through 
not  following  its  windings  might  break  up  the  Russian  line  into 
disconnected  bits. 

"When  Canada  began  to  covet  direct  access  of  her  own  to  the 
Yukon  along  this  strip,  her  first  claim  was  that  the  line  should 
not  run  through  Portland  Channel,  but  through  one  west  of  it, 
called  Behm  Canal.  This  would  take  from  us  a  large  tract  of  ter- 
ritory, including  two  important  islands.  Next,  some  of  her  people 
insisted  that  she  could  construct  a  series  of  summits  out  of  moun- 
tains scattered  along  the  coast  nearer  than  ten  marine  leagues,  or, 
if  she  could  not  do  that,  that  the  treaty  distance  ought  not  to  be 
measured  from  the  coast  of  the  continent,  but  from  the  outer 
edges  of  the  archipelago  which  fringes  it.  Still  others  argued 
that  the  rule  should  be  to  jump  from  headland  across  to  headland 


instead  of  following  the' sinuo sites  de  la  cote,'  as  the  original 
French  of  the  treaty  expressively  puts  it. 

"Such  are  the  efforts  to  depart  ftom  the  plain  intent  of  the 
treaty,  which  was  to  give  Russia  a  belt  of  coast  on  the  continent 
and  hence  to  allow  her  to  control  the  mouths  of  the  inlets.  Lynn 
Canal,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  shows,  is  a  most  important  high- 
way, comstituting  the  water  approach  to  the  Chilkoot  Pass  and  the 
Yukon  trail.  Canada's  claim  would  transfer  to  her  such  impor- 
tant towns  of  ours  in  that  region  as  Skagway  and  Dyea.  It  has 
been  said  that  she  would  agree  to  compromise  by  the  concession 
to  her  of  a  single  port,  Pyramid  Harbor.  To  this,  of  course,  we 
could  not  agree." — 7 he  Sun,  New  York. 

We  Ask  Only  Justice. — "The  Canadian  construction  of   the 
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Present  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  center  about  Skagway  and  Pyra- 
mid Harbor,  both  of  which  are  a  long  distance  inside  of  the  boundary  line, 
according  to  American  claims.  Great  Britain  proposed  the  condition  that 
Canada  have  possession  of  Pyramid  Harbor  pending  arbitration  of  the 
boundary  dispute.  Skagway  and  Dyea  she  would  recognize  as  American 
territory.—  From  The  Herald,  New  York. 
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treaty  of  iS25,  says  the  Prime  Minister,  is  that  the  boundary  line 
should  follow  the  crest  of  the  mountains — that  is,  the  mountain 
range — nearest  the  coast,  passing  over  bays  and  inlets.  Yes, 
that  is  our  construction  of  the  treaty,  too  ;  provided,  as  the  treaty 
hat  such  a  range  shall  be  found  to  exist  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  coast.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  such  mountain  range  exists.  The  northern 
Range,  or  Mount  St.  Blias  Alp-,  stops  at  the  Lion's  Head, 
opposite  Lynn  Canal,  and  the  Cascade  Range  does  not  begin 
until  we  get  below  the  Skeena  River.  Between  those  two  points 
there  is  no  range  parallel  with  the  coast  until  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  reached,  two  hundred  miles  inland.  If  Canada  wants 
to  make  them  the  boundary,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  objections 
will  be  offered  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

"Hut  in  case  no  range  exists  within  thirty  knots  of  tide-water, 
what  does  the  treaty  prescribe  ?  Why,  simply  that  the  line  shall 
be  drawn  parallel  with  the  coast  and  at  a  distance  of  ten  marine 
leagues  therefrom.  That  is  what  Americans  maintain,  or,  as  the 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  most  happily  expresses  it,  'that  the 
boundary  line  should  be  so  placed  as  to  place  in  American  terri- 
tory the  strip  of  territory  which  was  given  to  Russia  by  the  treaty 
of  1S25  beyond  and  above  all  headwater. '  Precisely.  The  United 
l  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia,  the  whole  of  Alaska,  and 
nothing  but  Alaska.  The  United  States  claims  all  that  'was 
given  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  1S25. '  It  claims  nothing  more. 
It  will  be  satisfied  witli  nothing  less.  The  Canadian  Prime  Min- 
ister admits  that  by  the  treaty  of  1S25  Great  Britain  conceded  to 
Russia  a  'strip  of  territory  beyond  and  above  all  headwater  '  ;  that 
is  to  say,  beyond  and  above  such  headwaters  as  Lynn  Canal  and 
Frederick  Sound  and  Behm  Canal.  Does  he  now  mean  to  say 
that  the  United  States  did  not  succeed  to  Russia's  rights  under 
that  treaty?  Or  that  what  was  without  dispute  conceded  to  Rus- 
sia is  not  to  be  conceded  to  the  United  States?  Really,  without 
undue  conceit,  we  think  we  may  claim  that  the  United  States  is 
just  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  is  Russia. 

"The  Canadian  Prime  Minister,  moreover,  makes  reference  to 
the  Venezuela  case  as  affording  a  satisfactory  precedent  for  arbi- 
tration. Satisfactory  to  Canada,  of  course.  We  hasten  to  assure 
him  it  is  equally  satisfactory  to  the  LTnited  States.  The  Venezu- 
ela treaty  provides  that  fifty  years'  occupancy  of  territory  shall 
constitute  a  valid  title,  not  to  be  questioned  by  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration.  If  Canada — or  Great  Britain — will  recognize  as  in- 
disputable the  title  of  the  United  States  to  all  Alaskan  territory 
occupied  by  Russia  during  the  fifty  years  from  1825  to  1875,  we 
shall  be  quite  willing  to  submit  the  rest  to  arbitration.  In  that 
case  the  boundary  line  would  follow  Portland  Canal,  as  the  treaty 
says  it  should,  and  we  should  hear  no  more  Canadian  pretensions 
to  the  ownership  of  the  Fort  Tongass  Peninsula  and  of  Revilla 
Gigedo  Island  ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  claim  to  Pyramid  Harbor 
and  Juneau  City  would  be  seriously  pressed.  Yes;  the  Venezuela 
precedent  would  be  satisfactory,  quite  satisfactory,  eminently 
satisfactory." — The  Tribune,  New  York. 


I 
DEMOCRAT. 

MI  REPUDIATES 
FREE    SILVER,   U 
ENTHUSIASTIC 
FOR  MCKINLEY'S 
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UNFAVORABLE     ASPECTS   OF    PUERTO    RICO. 

THE  descriptions  of  Puerto  Rico  which  filled  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  last  summer  were  of  so  glowing  a  hue  as  to 
lead  many  American  investors  and  laborers  into  the  conclusion 
that  large  returns  were  awaiting  them  there.  The  island  was 
described  as  a  "priceless  gem,"  "an  island  of  unlimited  resources, 
teeming  with  mineral  and  agricultural  possibilities. "and  "a grand 
field  for  American  investment  and  development."  To  prevent 
further  deception  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  who  has  thoroughly  explored  the  West 
Indies,  writes  (in  the  June  J-orum)  of  the  island's  limitations, 
lie  says  : 

"First,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  small 
place,  having  hardly  one  twelfth  the  area  of  Cuba;  and  this  fact 
alone  limits  its  possibilities  as  a  wealth-producing  island.  A 
glance  at  the  physiography,  which  here,  as  elsewhere,  determines 
the  agricultural  possibilities,  will  aid  in  understanding  its  capac- 
ity. Puerto  Rico  is  mountainous  ;  nine  tenths  of  its  area  being 
composed  of  steep  slopes,  peaks,  and  ridges,  which  ordinarily 
would  be  considered  unsuitable  environment  for  man.  Yet  these 
mountains  are  exceptional,  in  that  they  are  coated  with  a  thick 
regolith  (as  geologists  term  the  decaying  superfice  of  the  rocks), 
which  is  here  of  a  rich  and  tenacious,  clayey  soil,  permitting  cul- 
tivation to  the  very  mountain-tops.  This  soil  is  suitable  for  tropi- 
cal upland  products,  such  as  the  staple  crops  of  coffee  and  tobacco, 
and  provision  products  called  minores  in  Puerto  Rico,  such  as 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  plantains,  oranges,  and  other  veg- 
etable foods,  which  afford  the  peasantry  an  easy  subsistence.    .   . 

"There  are  no  vast  plains  in  Puerto  Rico,  such  as  are  found  in 
our  country  and  in  Cuba.  It  is  true  that  around  the  coast  and 
along  some  of  the  streamways  there  are  alluvial  plains  of  limited 
extent,  which  locally  may  be  considered  of  large  area.  But  these 
do  not  constitute  one  tenth  of  the  total.  The  whole  island  does 
not  aggregate  in  area  one  third  of  the  great  central  sugar  plain  of 
Cuba 

"Puerto  Rico  is  a  wet  island.  We  hear  of  a  wet  season  and  a 
dry  season,  of  a  wet  side  and  a  dry  side.  But  these  terms  are 
merely  local  relatives  ;  and  they  convey  no  meaning  to  the  Ameri- 
can mind.  Within  the  island  there  are  considerable  differences 
of  precipitation.  The  larger  mountainous  portion,  which  consti- 
tutes nine  tenths  of  the  island,  is  always  much  wetter  than  the 
coasts.     The  eastern  end  is  not  only  wet,  but  literally  saturated. 


WAN  IS    A    CMANC.K    OK    DIET. 


wii\i    TICKETS  WILL  THESI    HE*  VOTE  IK  tgoof 

—  The  Record,  Chicago. 


TlIK  DONKEY:  "Oh,  let  up  on  that,  Bill,  and  fjive  me  something  else. 
You've  been  feeding  me  <>n  that  free  silver  fodder  for  the  last  four  year*. 
and  I  ii!  <.     /ourru/,  At  in  nra  poll's. 
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the  rainfall  averaging  ISO  inches  a  year.  To  the  westward  this 
rainfall  decreases  less  rapidly  on  the  north  side  than  on  the  south  ; 
hence  the  former  is  called  the  rainy  region,  and  the  latter  the 
arid.  The  island  is  bathed  in  nightly  showers  of  mist.  Language 
can  hardly  describe  the  dampness  of  these  daily  showers  and 
nightly  downpours  to  say  nothing  of  the  atmosphere,  which  usu- 
ally is  heavily  laden  with  moisture.  The  sun  weeps  and  the  stars 
drop  tears  upon  Puerto  Rico  ;  for  often  these  showers  make  their 
appearance  out  of  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  The  south  side  of  the 
island  is  commonly  called  dry  ;  yet  even  there  rain  is  excessive, 
judged  by  the  American  standard,  altho  irrigation  is  a  necessity 
for  certain  tropical  crops  which  can  not  live  unless  constantly 
watered.  Upon  this  drier  coast  the  roads  are  bogs  and  puddles 
for  two  thirds  of  the  year  ;  and.  in  order  to  prevent  the  hoofs  of 
horses  from  rotting  from  excessive  moisture,  it  is  necessary  to 
build  platforms  for  them  to  stand  upon.  Yet,  with  all  its  damp 
ness,  the  air  is  pleasant  and  refreshing  ;  and  the  sensation  of  sul- 
triness, which  accompanies  the  low  barometer- waves  in  our  own 
country,  is  never  experienced. 

"The  temperature  of  Puerto  Rico  is  agreeable  ;  but  the  condi- 
tions of  warmth  and  humidity  are  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
fungi  and  bacteria. 

"As  the  saying,  'an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure, '  has  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  the  otherwise  rich  stock 
of  Spanish  proverbs,  the  natives  of  the  island  are  largely  affected 
with  tuberculosis  and  zymotic  diseases,  the  possession  of  which 
does  not  bring  pleasant  contemplation  to  the  American  mind." 

The  population  is  already  230  to  the  square  mile,  and  of  the 
850,000  about  500,000  are  practically  illiterate  and  will  supply  all 
the  labor  that  can  be  needed.  To  the  trade  and  laboring  classes 
the  island  offers  few  inducements.  There  are  as  good  (or  better) 
tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  and  barbers  on  the  island  as  in  our 
own  country. 

Puerto  Rico  has  but  few  natural  resources  other  than  agricul- 
tural ones.  There  are  no  mines  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
and  no  minerals  except  a  little  iron.  There  are  hardly  any  wild 
lands  awaiting  virgin  cultivation.  The  island  offers  no  opportu- 
nity to  the  boomer  and  the  builder  of  cities  other  than  the  subur- 
ban expansion  of  those  already  constructed.  It  has  an  abundance 
of  towns. 

"Puerto  Rico  offers  some  few  opportunities  in  mechanical  de- 
velopment, principally  in  the  line  of  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion and  sewage  construction.  Its  cities  are  supplied  with  public 
buildings  far  more  commodious  and  ornate  than  those  possessed 
by  most  places  of  their  size  in  America.  Most  of  these  towns  are 
lighted  by  gas  or  electricity;  and  many  of  them  are  well  paved 
or  macadamized.  Water  and  sewage-works  are  needed  in  most 
places  ;  but  there  is  idle  capital  lying  in  the  treasuries  of  many 
of  the  municipalities  with  which  these  can  be  built  without  neces- 
sarily giving  Americans  opportunity  to  invest  in  Puerto  Rican 
interest-bearing  bonds. 

"While  transportation  and  means  of  communication  are  sadly 
needed,  the  field  is  small.  The  railway  system  originally  planned 
to  encircle  the  island  is  but  one  fourth  completed  ;  but  the  fran- 
chise in  equity  belongs  to  the  French  company  which  was  working 
under  it  when  we  took  possession.  The  power  of  the  system 
should  be  changed  from  steam  generated  by  coal  to  electricity 
furnished  by  the  unchained  torrents  of  the  island — which  would 
mean  just  that  much  less  market  for  the  products  of  our  Ameri- 
can mines  There  should  also  be  electric  trolley-lines  throughout 
the  interior,  and  railways  in  the  principal  cities.  Perhaps  one 
fifth  of  the  mileage  which  now  concentrates  at  Scollay  Square, 
Boston,  would  suffice  for  the  island." 

Mr.  Hill  says  that  he  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  pessimist 
simply  because  he  has  followed  his  scientific  duty  in  presenting 
facts.  He  sees  a  great  demand  for  American  genius  and  energy 
in  the  island  and  opportunities  for  profitable  improvements,  such 
as  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  sewers,  and  sees  a 
source  of  electric  power  in  the  unchained  mountain  streams  ;  but 
he  does  not  hold  out  the  hope  that  any  of  these  improvements 
would  yield  adequate  cash  returns  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  William  R.  Corwine  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 


York,  who  was  sent  to  Puerto  Rico  to  spy  out  the  land  returned 
May  ;<i  with  a  rather  unfavorable  report.  He  said  that  many  of 
the  articles  which  the  Puerto  Ricans  use  are  made  more  cheaply 
elsewhere  than  in  this  country.  He  also  finds  that  the  tariff  pre 
sents  a  serious  problem.  He  is  reported  111  the  New  York  Sun  as 
saying : 

"In  taking  the  island  away  from  Spain,  we  took  away  a  large 
portion  of  its  markets  and  have  not  provided  any  substitute  In 
other  words,  under  Spanish  rule  practically  all  the  tobacco  raised 
went  to  Cuba.  Now  that  the  Cuban  market  is  shut  off  by  the 
tariff  and  Spain  has  ceased  to  be  a  customer,  there  is  no  market 
in  which  the  island's  tobacco  can  be  sold,  as  the  Puerto  Rican 
article  is  not  known  in  the  United  States.  This  year  the  crop  is 
about  a  third  of  the  normal  and  some  of  it  is  not  even  being  har- 
vested. In  the  same  way  the  coffee  market  has  been  seriously 
restricted.  Puerto  Rican  coffee  has  always  commanded  high 
prices  in  Spain,  but  is  little  known  in  this  country.  The  United 
States  have  generally  taken  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  crop  but 
there  are  certain  grades  of  refined  sugar  which,  prohibited  by  the 
tariff  here,  have  only  found  a  market  abroad. 

"The  effect  of  the  curtailment  of  these  markets  is  to  limit  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people,  which  in  turn  is  felt  in  the  orders 
placed  for  merchandise  in  this  country.  The  crops  form  the  basis 
of  the  island's  purchasing  power,  as  there  are  few  manufactures. 
With  no  chance  of  extending  the  market  for  the  crops,  the  pros- 
pect of  extending  American  trade  there  is  not  a  very  flattering 
one.  The  present  tariff  is  also  operating  against  importations  by 
placing  heavy  burdens  on  the  importer.  Under  the  Spanish  tariff 
there  were  many  concessions  made  in  favor  of  goods  bought  in 
Spain,  so  that  as  far  as  Spain  was  concerned,  there  was  practically 
free  trade  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony.  There 
are  no  concessions  now  of  any  importance  in  favor  of  any  coun- 
try, and  a  wall  has  practically  been  erected  about  the  island." 


GEN.    DAVID   11.   HENDERSON    (REP.).    OF    IOWA, 

Probable  successor  of  Speaker  Reed. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

TESLA  says  he  can  signal  to  Mars.  So  can  we,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
Mars  won't  signal  back. —  The  Post ,  Louisville. 

TOMMY:  "Paw,  what  do  they  put  water  in  stocks  for?"  MR.  FlGG  "To 
soak  the  investors  with,  my  son,"—  The Journal,  Indianapolis. 

When  he  insists  that  only  honest  men  should  hold  office,  Governor  Roose- 
velt forgets  how  many  offices  there  are. —  The  News,  Detroit 

IT  is  noted  that  parties  which  can  not  possibly  win  an  election  are  apt  to 
nominate  very  good  men  for  the  various  offices. —  The  Ledger,  /Philadelphia. 

IF  all  the  donations  now  projected  are  carried  through,  Dewey  won't 
need  a  home  so  much  as  a  real-estate  office  and  a  department  store.  —  The 
Record,  Chicago. 

Wesleyan  University  is  about  to  add  to  its  equipment  a  liquid  air  plant, 
but  as  the  product  is  not  intoxicating  there  is  no  danger  of  the  students  be- 
coming air-tight.  —  The  Transcript ,  Boston. 

A  DIFFERENCE. — "Never  mind,"  said  Aguinaldo-  "Napoleon  met  his 
Waterloo  "  "Yes,"  answered  the  Filipino  leader;  "he  met  it.  He  wasn't 
chased  up  and  down  several  mountain  ranges  by  it,  as  I  have  been."—  The 
Star,  Washington. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"THE    KIPLING    HYSTERIA." 

IN  the  chorus  of  praise — one  might  almost  say  hero  worship — 
which  has  arisen  of  late  over  the  personality  and  writings  of 
Rudyard  Kipling  a  strain  is  heard — just  heard— from  time  to  time 
some  fat  shore  of  criticism,  in  deprecation  of  this  apparent 
extravagance      One  of  the  persons  to  whom  this  "  flatulence  "  is 
.  ;reeable  is  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  a  critic  of  considerable  repute, 
who  in  The  Dial  (Mayi6)  arg  I  and  more  criti 

".mate  of  Kipling's  claims  to  greatness.     After  speaking  of 
the  high  claims  of  Tennyson  to  be  the  truest  poet  and  truest  rep- 
tative  of  Anglo-Saxondom  that  has  yet  arisen,  he  says: 

"  We  have  recently  been  commanded  by  a  storm  of  tongues  to 
consider  that  the  true  poetic  heir  of  Alfred  the  Great  has  arrived 
in  the  picturesque  person  of  Rudyard  Kipling  He  has  been  ac- 
ed  the  laureate  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race — which,  however, 
as  an  ethnic  entity  has  about  a.;  much  vital  value  as  Sairy  Gamp's 
mysterious  chum,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  a  prodigious  amount  of  hys- 
al  and  chimerical  stuff  has  been  written  of  him.  and  even  to 
him,  by  disciples  and  imitators  toward  whom  he  doubtless  enter- 
tains a  feeling  compound  of  ennui  a.na\  contempt.  To  this  hys- 
teria of  unreasoned  admiration,  to  this  toy  tempest  of  flatulent 
adulation,  the  dangerous  illness  of  this  forceful  and  brilliant 
writer  has  naturally  given  increase.  But  already  signs  of  a  re- 
action are  appearing.  Trained  minds  are  beginning  to  question 
the  new  gospel  of  poesy  and  morals,  art  and  ethics,  as  enunciated 
by  and  personified  in  this  immensely  clever  and  uniquely  inter- 
esting Englishman.  Dr.  Felix  Adler  recently,  while  cheerfully 
admitting  the  talents  of  Kipling,  dared  to  denounce  his  teaching 
as  a  gospel  of  force,  pernicious  in  the  extreme  and  antagonistic 
to  the  true  spirit  of  democracy  and  of  civilization .  It  is  not,  how- 
ever with  Kipling's  jingoism  and  frank  cynicism  toward  inferior 
races,  as  the  apostle  of  force,  of  might  against  right,  that  litera- 
ture is  concerned,  except  inasmuch  as  these  essentially  pagan  and 
very  antiquated  sentiments  might  be  shown  to  affect  his  art." 

As  the  writer  in  The  Dial  claims  to  be  first  of  American  review- 
ers to  call  attention  to  Kipling's  powers  as  a  composer  of  short 
stories,  and  to  have  consistently  maintained  this  promise  at  a 
time  when  many  critics,  including  Mr.  Howells,  denied  it,  he 
thinks  that  he  can  not  rightly  be  accused  of  animosity  upon  this 
point.  But  as  to  Kipling's  present  realization  of  these  early  in- 
dications of  power,  he  sr.ys: 

"How  has  that  early  promise  been   kept?     Better  than  most 

early  promises,  beyond  a  doubt,    yet,  while  in  the  realm  of  the 

short  story  Kipling   stands  with   Cable  and  Bret  Ilarte,  can  he 

sanely  be  said  to  overtop  them  ;    and  has  he  as  a  presenter  of 

human  character  come  anywhere  near  Thackeray  or  George  Eliot 

—  to  say  nothing  of  Balzac?     Stress  is  laid  on  the  extraordinary 

familiarity  he  shows  with  the  technics  and  terminologies  of  differ 

ent  occupations  and  trades.     Butall  that  sort  of  stuff  can  be  easily 

nied . '     Any  first-rate  journalist  will  turn  out  a  story  on  a 

which  he  knew  naught  forty-eight  hours  before,  it'  he 

ood   library  or  even  mingle  socially  for  a  few 

with    men   who   have    the    terms   of   that    subject    at    their 

end. " 

"  [n  the  loftiei  region  of  poetry  what  has  Kipling  done  to  make 
him  a  laureate  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  evt  n  supposing  there 
were  such  a  thing:-'     Car.  any  calmly  critical   mind   regard    the 

Ballads'  as  more  than  clever  cphemeralitic- . 
tine;  l  to  the  same  place  in  future  literary  estimation  as 

now  hold?" 

Mr  iderable  poetical  merit  of  a  certain  bold 

poems    of    Kipling's,   such    as    "The    Last 

Chantey  "  and  "Mai  "but  places  mostof  bis  verse  on  the 

same  plane  with  that  of  the  strictly  minor  poets  of  England  and 

Amei  ica      He  < 

"A  •  ntiment,  aside  from 

laying  c'..;  i  oi  the  English,  is 


far  healthier,  saner,  and  more  to  the  purpose  of  civilization,  than 
much  of  Kipling  s,  who  will  seriously  assert  that  so  far  as  technic 
or  style  goes  there  are  not  a  dozen  Englishmen  who  could  have 
put  the  case  as  well  or  better'  Mr.  Austin  doesn  t  count  for 
much,  of  course,  tho  that  luckless  official  laureate  has  written 
some  good  verses;  but,  surely,  Henley,  or  Rennell  Rodd,  has 
given  earnest  of  better  work  than  this.  And  if  we  may  venture 
to  consider  critically  that  jingo  jingle,  The  White  Man's  Burden 
entirely  apart  from  its  horrible  cynical  indifference  to  the  plainest 
facts  of  modern  history,  what  can  be  said  in  defense  of  its  style? 
Taking  the  same  measure  as  that  of  Heber's  noble  hymn  From 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountains,'  to  do  which  in  itself  seems  like  a 
covert  sneer  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  the  laureate  of  the 
Anglo  Saxon  myth  falls  far  behind  the  good,  unlaureled  bishop 
m  technic,  as  any  one  can  see  by  comparing  the  two  productions. 
Heber's  is  double-rimed,  flowing,  musical ;  and  without  rhetorical 
inversions  of  phrase.  It  leaves  on  the  inner  ear  of  the  mind,  as 
on  the  outer,  a  sense  of  beauty  as  well  as  a  sense  of  benevolence. 
Kipling's  iscalculated  to  make  those  who  'learn  Messiah's  name 
learn  it  chiefly  to  curse  with." 

Must  not  a  genuinely  great  poet,  the  writer  asks,  be  at  U 
reflector,  if  not  an  inspirer,  of  the  noblest  passions  of  his  time  and 
of  the  unfolding  spirit  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  race?    The 
critic  concludes  with  a  picture  of  what  he  regards  as  the  nobler 
ideal  of  man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow  men : 

"How  much  nobler  than  anything  Kipling  has  casually  emitted 
in  his  glorification  of  force  or  his  clanging  apotheoses  of  machin- 
ery, British  muscle  and  British  trade,  are  these  quiet  lines  of 
Rennell  Rodd — a  name  dimly  known  to  his  own  countrymen,  and 
not  at  all  to  us !  Singing  to  future  men  of  Future  Man.  this  poet 
declares : 

•  They  shall  build  their  new  romances,  new  dreams  of  a  world  to  be  ; 
Conceive  a  sublimer  outcome  than  the  end  of  the  world  we  see  ; 
And  their  maids  shall  be  pure  as  morning  and  their  youth  shall  be  taught 

no  lie  ; 
But  all  shall  be  smooth  and  open  to  all  men  beneath  the  sky, 
And  the  shadow  shall  pass  that  we  dwell  in,  till  under  the  self-same  sun 
The  names  of  the  myriad  nations  are  writ  in  the  name  of  one. 

Not  writ  by  the  sword,  O  ye  semi-civilized  Apostles  and  Disciples 
of  Force  and  Fraud,  but  by  the  pen.  It  is  this  lamentable  large 
lack  in  the  spirit,  in  the  outlook  and  the  insight,  in  the  foresight, 
if  you  will,  of  the  richly  endowed  man  of  talent,  now  recipient  of 
so  much  loose  laudation  in  American-speaking  lands,  which 
moves  a  warm  admirer  of  his  talent,  and  of  all  talents,  to  assert 
that,  unless  that  lack  shall  be  remedied,  he  has  not  the  making 
of  a  great,  enduring  poet.  That  he  may  break  away  from  false 
ideals,  and  renounce  bad  literary  manners,  remains  a  hope.  He 
is  yet  gloriously  young,  and  to  youth  all  things  are  possible." 


TOLSTOY'S   DOMESTIC    RELATIONS. 

THE  actual  modus  Vivendi  oi  Count  Tolstoy  and  his  wife  has 
puzzled  a  good  many  people.  They  live  in  great  apparent 
amity,  and  yet  we  are  constantly  told  that  Countess  Tolstoy  shares 
scarcely  one  of  her  husband's  cherished  views.  If  the  illustrious 
reformer  can  not  sit  in  his  wife's  drawing-room  and  see  her  pour 
tea  from  the  samovar  for  her  guests  without  feeling  that  she  is 
violating  what  he  believes  is  an  important  law  against  the  use  of 
stimulants,  it  would  seem  as  if  such  primary  and  all-pervading 
disharmony  of  views  would  result  in  much  bickering.  Ilov.  ■ 
we  must  bear  m  mind  that  Tolstoy  is  a  man  of  perhaps  as  nearly 
perfect  self-mastery  as  the  world  has  seen,  and  that  his  wife,  too. 
is  good,  sensible,  and  true,  with  the  Slavonic,  semi-Oriental 
spirit  of  exalted  respect  to  the  head  of  the  house  No  doubt, 
also,  she  esteems  him  for  his  genius  and  works.  A  rather  differ- 
ent picture  <>f  their  dom<  .ions  from  that  usually  given 
was  lately  drawn  in  an  English  periodical  /'//<•  Young  Man. 
;int  Tolstoy's    late   private   secretary   and   present   bui 

manager,     l  [e  writes : 

"You   must  bear  in   mind  that  Tolstoy  was  married  before  he 
formed   his  present   opinions       His   wife   is   rich,  and   she  by  no 
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means  shares  his  views.  She  has,  intact,  not  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy with  them.  The  countess  figures  in  the  society  of  Moscow, 
and  lives  as  ostentatiously  as  she  pleases,  quite  regardless  of 
what  people  may  think.  She  has  with  her.  too,  nearly  all  the 
children — only  two  out  of  the  eight,  both  daughters,  having  any 
sympathy  with  their  father.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  Tolstoy 
made  over  to  his  wife  the  sole  rights  of  certain  books,  which  were 
then,  and  still  are,  of  considerable  value.  Since  changing  his 
views,  however,  Tolst  >y  has  renounced  some  of  his  earlier  works, 
with  which  he  does  not  now  fully  agree;  and  he  has,  of  course, 
refused  to  receive  any  payment  for  his  literary  work.  Once  his 
books  are  published,  they  are  common  property,  and  anybody 
can  print  them.  After  his  'conversion'  he  applied  this  rule  to  all 
his  old  books  over  which  he  had  control.  Mis  wife,  however,  de- 
clined to  relinquish  the  interest  in  the  works  which  he  had  given 
her,  and  she  still  receives  money  from  these  books,  tho  she  knows 
it  is  strongly  against  her  husband's  wishes.  That  is  the  kind  of 
treatment  Tolstoy  endures  in  his  own  home.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  home,  in  fact;  Tolstoy  is  simply  a  guest  in  his  wife's 
house.  But  he  is  devotedly  attached  to  his  wife,  and  he  is  always 
so  perfectly  contented  that  he  forgets  the  little  ironies  of  home  life 
and  the  petty  persecution  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  is  quite 
happy.  As  wealth  goes  in  Russia,  the  family  are  very  well-to-do. 
They  derive  a  large  income  from  several  estates  in  the  possession 
of  the  Tolstoy  family,  and  years  ago  Tolstoy  made  over  all  his 
property  to  his  wife  and  children,  each  child  receiving  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  save  one  daughter,  who  refused  it.  She 
shares  her  father's  views,  which  forbid  the  holding  of  unneces- 
sary property  and  indulgence  in  luxury.  Tolstoy  himself  has 
neither  money  nor  property." 


LOWELL'S    BOYHOOD     AND     EARLY     LIFE     IN 
BOSTON. 

IN  a  recent  book  entitled  "James  Russell  Lowell  and  His 
Friends,"  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  has  given  a  charming 
account  of  a  charming  life,  in  which  singularly  fortunate  sur- 
roundings and  opportunities  were  united  to  create  an  ideal  envi- 
ronment for  a  poet  and  man  of  letters.  Lowell  in  later  life,  as 
critic,  diplomatist,  and  representative  American  of  the  highest 
type,  is  familiar  to  us;,  but  the  influences  which  nurtured  and 
brought  into  blossom  this  noble  flower  of  democracy  have  never 
before  been  fully  described. 

At  the  time  of  Lowell's  birth  (in  "Elmwood,"  Cambridge, 
February,  1S19)  his  mother,  a  woman  of  remarkable  moral  and 
mental  endowments,  had  lost  her  health  through  exposure  while 
accompanying  her  husband  in  his  travels  in  the  Orient.  Realiz- 
ing that  she  had  but  few  years  to  live,  with  notable  good  sense 
and  foresight  she  placed  the  boy,  from  his  earliest  years,  under 
the  charge  of  a  sister  eight  years  his  senior.  The  little  child- 
mother,  left  with  certain  general  instructions  given  her  by  her 
parents,  used  her  delegated  parenthood  with  an  almost  inspired 
genius.     Says  Dr.  Hale : 

"A  daily  element  in  the  business  was  the  little  boy's  nap.  He 
was  to  lie  in  his  cradle  for  three  hours  every  morning.  His  little 
nurse,  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  might  sing  to  him  if  she  chose, 
but  she  usually  preferred  to  read  to  him  from  the  poets  who  inter- 
ested her.  The  cadences  of  verse  were  soothing,  and  so  the  little 
boy  fell  asleep  every  day  quieted  by  the  rhythm  of  Shakespeare 
or  Spenser.  By  the  time  a  boy  is  three  years  old  he  does  not  feel 
much  like  sleeping  three  hours  in  the  forenoon.  Also,  by  that 
time  this  little  James  began  to  be  interested  in  stories  in  Spenser, 
and  Mrs.  Putnam  [Lowell's  sister]  once  gave  me  a  most  amusing 
account  of  the  struggle  of  this  little  blue-eyed  fellow  to  resist  the 
coming  of  sleep  and  to  preserve  his  consciousness  so  that  he 
might  not  lose  any  of  the  poem." 

The  little  pair  got  on  admirably  together  during  all  the  years 
of  this  unique  relation,  and  their  crystalline  understanding  was 
disturbed — for  a  moment  only — by  but  one  dispute.  The  matter 
in  question  was  probably  not  a  very  serious  one.  Dr.  Hale  does 
not  say  what  it  was,  only  that  their  wills  clashed  for  a  moment : 


"He  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  this;  she  was 
equally  clear  that  he  must  do  that.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
if  there  were  a  parting  of  the  ways.  There  was  no  assertion  of 
authority  on  her  part ;  there  could  be  none.  But  he  saw  the  de- 
jection of  sorrow  on  her  face.  And  this  was  enough.  He  rushed 
back  to  her,  yielded  the  whole  point,  and  their  whole  dispute  was 
at  an  end.  The  story  is  worth  telling,  if  only  as  an  early  and  ex- 
quisite exhibition  of  the  profound  affection  for  others  which  is  at 
the  basis  of  Lowell's  life.  If  to  this  loving-kindness  you  add  an 
extraordinary  self-control,  you  have  the  leading  characteristics  of 
his  nature  as  it  appears  to  those  who  knew  him  earliest  and  best, 
and  who  have  such  right  to  know  where  the  motives  of  his  life  are 
to  be  found. " 

To  the  Lowell  children  the  gardens  of  Elmwood  constituted 
both  a  world  in  itself  and  a  school  of  life,  and  to  the  open-air 
existence  which  they  spent  in  them  we  may  attribute  the  origin 
of  that  pleasure  which  Lowell  always  took  in  the  study  of  birds, 
their  seasons  and  habits,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  of 
trees  and  flowers.  When  the  boy  Was  sufficiently  mature  he  was 
sent  to  a  classical  school  in  Cambridge  kept  by  Mr.  William 
Wells,  and  thence,  in  1834,  he  presented  himself  for  entrance  to 
Harvard  College,  passing  the  somewhat  strict  examination  with 
ease  and  credit.  One  of  the  great  events  of  Lowell's  undergrad- 
uate days  is  thus  narrated  by  Dr.  Hale : 

"In  1836,  when  Lowell  was  a  sophomore,  Mr.  Longfellow  came 
to  Cambridge,  a  young  man,  to  begin  his  long  and  valuable  life 
in  the  college.  His  presence  there  proved  a  benediction,  and,  I 
might  say,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Harvard.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  fresh  from  Europe,  and  he  gave  the  best  pos- 
sible stimulus  to  the  budding  interest  in  German  literature.  In 
the  second  place,  he  came  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  those 
days  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  a  Harvard  undergraduate  to 
know  that  there  were  people  not  bred  in  Cambridge  quite  as  well 
read,  as  intelligent,  as  elegant  and  accomplished  as  any  Harvard 
graduate.  In  the  third  place,  Longfellow,  tho  he  was  so  young, 
ranked  already  distinctly  as  a  man  of  letters.  This  was  no 
broken-winded  minister  who  had  been  made  professor.  He  was 
not  a  lawyer  without  clients,  or  a  doctor  without  patients,  for 
whom  'a  place'  had  to  be  found.  He  was  already  known  as  a 
poet  by  all  educated  people  in  America.  .  .  .  But,  better  than 
this  for  the  college,  Longfellow  succeeded,  as  no  other  man  did, 
in  breaking  that  line  of  belt  ice  which  parted  the  students  from 
their  teachers.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was  so  young  ;  partly 
because  he  was  agreeable  and  charming ;  partly  because  he  had 
the  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world,  because  he  had  spoken 
French  in  Parisand  Italian  in  Florence  ;  but,  chief  of  all,  because 
he  chose,  he  was  companion  and  friend  of  the  undergraduates.  He 
would  talk  with  them  and  walk  with  them  ;  would  sit  with  them 
and  smoke  with  them.  You  played  whist  with  him  if  you  met 
him  of  an  evening.  You  never  spoke  contemptuously  of  him,  and 
he  never  patronized  you." 

In  those  days  the  opinion  was  still  current  at  American  colleges 
that  John  Harvard  and  other  endowers  of  collegiate  foundations 
had  established  institutions  whose  principal  aim  at  least  was  study 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  literary  taste  and  instinct.  If  one  had 
strolled  through  those  academic  shades  about  the  year  1834,  one 
would  have  been  pretty  certain  to  find  that  a  group  of  undergrad- 
uates in  college  hall  or  at  social  gathering  would  not  be  breath- 
lessly discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Yale's  or  Harvard's  or 
Amherst's  half-back,  or  the  last  record  made  in  the  quarter-mile 
dash.  Even  the  college  journals  were  devoted  to  such  things  as 
literature  in  those  days.  Of  the  prevailing  interests  of  college 
life  in  Lowell's  time  Dr.  Hale  says: 

"Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  whole  drift  of  fashion, 
occupation,  and  habit  among  the  undergraduates  ran  in  lines  sug- 
gested by  literature.  Athletics  and  socioiogy  are,  I  suppose,  now 
the  fashion  at  Cambridge.  But  literature  was  the  fashion  then. 
In  November,  when  the  state  election  came  round,  there  would 
be  the  least  possible  spasm  of  political  interest ;  but  you  might 
really  say  that  nobody  cared  for  politics.  Not  five  'men  '  in  col- 
lege saw  a  daily  newspaper.  .  .  .  Literature  was,  as  I  said,  the 
fashion.     The  books  which  the  fellows  took  out  of  the  library, 
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the  books  which  they  bought  for  their  own  subscription  libra 

not  books  of  science,  nor  history,  nor  sociology,  nor  politics  , 
they  were  books  of  literature  Some  Philadelphia  publisher  had 
printed  in  one  volume  Coleridge's  poems,  Shelley's,  and  Keats 's 


J  kMES  KL  SSELL    LOWELL. 
Permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

— a  queer  enough  combination,  but  for  its  chronological  fitness 
And  you  saw  this  book  pretty  much  everywhere." 

Elsewhere  Dr.  Hale  says: 

"lean  not  remember— I  wish  I  could — whether  it  were  Long 
fellow  or  Emerson  who  introduced  Tennyson  in  college.  That 
first  little,  thin  volume  of  Tennyson's  poems,  with  "Airy,  fairy 
Lillian  '  and  the  rest,  was  printed  in  London  in  1S30.  It  was 
Emerson's  copy  [still  preserved,  says  Dr.  Hale  in  a  foot  note, 
in  Emerson's  library  at  Concord]  which  somebody  borrowed  111 
Cambridge,  and  which  we  reverently  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
Everybody  who  had  any  sense  knew  that  a  great  poet  had  beer, 
born  as  well  as  we  know  it  now.  And  it  is  always  pleasant  to  me 
to  remember  that  those  first  poems  of  his  were  handed  about  n: 
manuscript  as  a  new  ode  of  Horace  might  have  been  handed  round 
among  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome. 

"Carlyle'S  books  were  reprinted  in  America,  thanks  to  Finer 
son.  as  fast  as  they  were  written  Lowell  read  them  attentively, 
and  the  t:  niyle  study  are  to   be   found   111  all    Lowell's 

life,  as  in  the  life  of  all  well-educated  Americans  of  his  time." 

Greek-letter  fraternities  were  at  that  time  forbidden  fruit,  but 
this  made  it  all  the  sweeter.      Dr.  Hale,  who  himself  is  an  hon- 
ored  son   of  Alpha  Delta   Phi,  throws   interesting   light  on   early 
rnity  life  at  Harvard,  particularly  in  the  sub  rosa  chapter  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  of  which  Lowell  was  a  member.      He  writes: 

"At  Cambridge,  when  Lowell  became  one  of  its  first  members, 

there  was  a  special  charm   in  membership.      Such  societies  were 

Utely  forbidden  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule.      They  must  not  be 

in  Harvard  College,    The  existence  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  chap- 
ter, therefore,  was  not  to  be   known,  even  to  the  great  body  of 
undergraduates.      It  had  DO  public  exercises.      There  was  no  pub 
lie   intimation   of   meetings       In   truth,  if    its  existence   had   been 
11,  everybody  connected   with   it  would   have   been   severely 


punished,  under  the  college  code  of  that  day.  This  elemeut  of 
secrecy  gave,  of  course,  a  special  charm  to  membership.  I  ought 
to  say  that,  after  sixty  years,  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  write  of 
its  history  I  was  myself  a  member  in  37,  '38.  and  '39.  Yet.  in 
a  somewhat  full  private  diary  which  I  kept  in  those  days,  I  do  not 
find  one  reference  to  my  attendance  at  any  meeting  ;  so  great  was 
the  peril,  to  my  boyish  imagination,  lest  the  myrmidons  of  the 
Faculty'  should  seize  upon  my  papers  and  examine  them,  and 
should  learn  from  them  any  fact  regarding  the  history  of  this 
secret  society.  But  now,  after  sixty  years,  I  will  risk  the  ven- 
geance of  the  authorities  of  the  university.  Perhaps  they  will 
take  away  all  our  degrees,  honorary  and  otherwise  ;  but  we  will 
venture.  This  very  secret  society,  after  it  was  well  at  work,  may 
have  counted  at  once  twenty  members — seniors,  juniors,  and 
sophomores.  They  clubbed  their  scanty  means  and  hired  a 
small  student's  room  in  what  is  now  Holyoke  Street,  put  in  a 
table  and  stove  and  some  chairs,  and  subscribed  for  the  English 
quarterlies  and  Blackwood.  This  room  was  very  near  the  elegant 
and  convenient  club-house  owned  by  the  society  to-day,  if  indeed 
this  does  not  occupy  the  same  ground,  as  I  think  it  does.  Every- 
body had  a  pass  key.  It  was  thus  a  place  where  you  could  loaf 
and  be  quiet  and  read,  and  where  once  a  week  we  held  our  literary 
meetings.  Of  other  meetings,  the  obligations  of  secrecy  do  not 
permit  me  to  speak  One  of  my  friends,  the  other  day,  said  that 
his  earliest  recollections  of  Lowell  was  finding  him  alone  in  this 
modern  club-room  reading  some  article  in  an  English  review. 
What  happened  was  that  we  all  took  much  more  interest  in  the 
work  which  Alpha  Delta  provided  for  us  than  we  did  in  most  of 
the  work  required  of  us  by  the  college." 

From  this  group  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi  men  were  chosen  the  edi- 
tors of  Harvardiana  for  1S37-3S.  of  whom  Lowell  constituted 
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one;  and  on  this  periodical  he  obtained  the  first  elements  of  his 
training  as  a  public  writer.  Lowell  as  a  student  was  not  an  emi- 
nent success.  Altho  his  innate  ability  was  BO  evident  to  his  class- 
mates that  they  were  as  sure  then  as  they  might  have  been  forty 
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years  later  that  in  him  was  first-rate  poetical  genius,  one  who 
would  be  a  leader  in  the  literature  of  his  tunc  ;  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  finish  his  course  without  public  disapprobation. 
President  Quincy  would  sent  for  him  periodically  to  administer 
what  Dr.  Hale  calls  "privates,"  and  finally  Lowell's  indifference 
to  college  regulations  brought  academic  chastisement.  "He 
would  not  go  to  college  prayers, "  says  Dr.  Hale.  "  We  used  to 
think  he  meant  to  go.  The  fellows  said  be  would  screw  himself 
up  to  go  en  Monday  morning,  as  if  his  presence  there  might  pro- 
pitiate the  faculty,  who  met  always  on  Monday  night.  How 
could  they  be  hard  on  him  if  he  had  been  at  chapel  that  very 
morning  '  "  Sad  to  relate,  they  were  not  forever  to  be  thus  propi- 
tiated, however.  The  sword  fell  at  last,  and  Lowell  was  rusti- 
cated at  Concord  until  Commencement.  This  meant  no  Class 
Day,  no  farewell  suppers,  and  very  hard  study  in  what  must  have 
been  the  somewhat  chilling  atmosphere  of  the  house  of  the  Rev 
Barzillai  Frost  This  gentleman,  whom  Dr.  Hale  describes  as 
"having  no  sense  of  congruity."  is  the  supposed  prototype  of 
Parson  Wilbur  in  "The  Biglow  Papers."  Here,  with  this  rev- 
erend pedagog,  Lowell  read  "  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand 
ing,"  and,  far  better,  came  to  know  Emerson  well. 

Lowell  finally  got  back  to  college,  however,  in  time  to  be  grad- 
uated. His  father  was  at  the  moment  in  Rome,  and  an  amusing 
anecdote  is  narrated  by  a  friend  of  Lowell's  concerning  the 
parental  estimate  of  the  son  at  that  time.  Dr.  Hale  quotes  this 
friend  as  follows : 

"Dr.  Lowell  had  not  received  his  letters  from  Boston,  and  I 
had  mine;  so  I  thought  I  would  go  and  tell  him  the  Boston  news. 
I  told  him  that  the  parts  for  Commencement  were  assigned,  and 
that  Rufus  Ellis  was  the  first  scholar,  and  was  to  have  the  ora- 
tion. But  I  told  him  that  his  son,  James  Lowell,  had  been  rusti- 
cated and  would  not  return  to  Cambridge  until  Commencement 
week.  And  I  told  him  that  the  class  had  chosen  James  their 
class  poet.  '  Oh  dear  !  '  said  Dr.  Lowell, '  James  promised  me  that 
he  would  quit  writing  poetry  and  would  go  to  work. '" 

James  indeed  soon  went  to  work,  but  fortunately  for  us,  as  Dr. 
Hale  remarks,  he  did  not  "quit  writing  poetry"  He  went  to 
Boston,  and  identified  himself  with  some  of  the  many  literary 
and  political  ideas  which  were  beginning  to  ferment  in  the  Bos- 
ton of  the  forties.     The  writer  says  of  this  Boston  : 

"Here  was  a  little  community,  even  quaint  in  some  of  its  cus- 
toms, sure  of  itself,  and  confident  in  its  future.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  men  and  women  who  lived  in  it  were  of  the  old  Puritan 
stock.  This  means  that  they  lived  in  the  glory  of  God,  with  the 
definite  public  spirit  which  belongs  to  such  life.  They  had,  there- 
fore, absolute  confidence  that  God's  kingdom  was  to  come,  and 
they  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  come  soon.  .  .  With  this 
sense  that  all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  believes,  the  little 
town  became  the  headquarters  for  New  England,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure for  the  country,  of  every  sort  of  enthusiasm,  not  to  say  of 
every  sort  of  fanaticism  " 

Anti-abolitionism  especially  prevailed,  and  the  Bostonian  of 
1S40  hated  a  "nigger"  as  cordially  as  his  fathers  in  1770  had  hated 
the  "lobster"  or  redcoat,  The  town  is  humorously  described  as 
a  place  "where  you  could  go  anywhere  in  ten  minutes,"  a  place 
where  practically  everybody  knew  everybody.  Lowell  studied 
law,  but  soon  turned  from  this  to  more  congenial  literary  pur- 
suits The  North  American  Review  had  been  founded  a  few 
years  before,  and  Lowell  associated  himself  with  Sumner,  Hillard, 
Longfellow.  Felton,  and  Cleveland  as  one  of  the  editors— all 
young  men  who.  Dr.  Hale  tells  us,  were  "favorites  in  the  best 
circles  of  the  charming  social  life  of  that  little  Boston. " 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lowell  first  saw  the  lovely  Maria 
White,  who  afterward  became  his  wife.  Dr.  Hale  relates  some 
details  of  this  first  meeting  : 

"At  the  moment,  I  suppose:  he  did  not  know  that  they  two 
should  be  one  Mr  Norton  has  hunted  out  an  early  letter  of  his 
[Lowell's]  which  he  wrote  the  day  after  that  meeting  : 


"  I  went  up  to  Watertown  on  Saturday  with  W.  A.  White,  and 
spent  the  Sabbath  with  him  .  .  His  sister  is  a  very  pleasant 
ami  pleasing  young  lady,  and  knows  more  poetry  than  any  one  I 
am  acquainted  with.      I  mean,  she  is  able  to  repeat  more.'" 

Lowell  was  himself  inspired  by  her  loveliness  to  the  production 
of  several  sonnets  which  are  worthy  to  rank  with  some  of  the 
finest  of  the  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese"  as  high  examples  of 
love  verse  Among  them  is  the  sonnet  "To  M  W."  and  the  one 
beginning  "Beloved,  in  the  noisy  city  here." 

Dr    Hale  adds: 

"The  truth  is  that  their  union  was  made  in  heaven,  that  it  was 
a  perfect  marriage,  that  they  belonged  together  and  lived  one 
life  She  was  exquisitely  beautiful ;  her  tastes  and  habits  were 
perfectly  simple ;  her  education,  as  I  look  back  on  what  I  know  of 
it.  seems  to  me  as  perfect  as  any  education  could  be.  Among 
other  experiences  which  did  her  no  harm,  she  was  one  of  the 
frightened  girls  who  fled  from  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  Charles- 
town  before  it  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  in  1834.  Her  mother  was 
one  of  the  most  charming  women  who  ever  lived.  A  cluster  of 
sisters,  of.all  ages  down  to  romping  little  girls,  young  women  of 
exquisite  sensitiveness  and  character,  and  with  such  a  training  as 
such  a  mother  would  be  sure  to  give,  made  the  great  Watertown 
house  the  most  home-like  of  homes,  In  such  a  home  Lowell  found 
his  beautiful  wife,  and  they  loved  each  other  from  the  beginning." 


THE  JEW   IN    YIDDISH    POETRY. 

THERE  are  two  distinct  types  of  Yiddish  poetry,  according 
to  Prof.  Leo  Wiener,  and  these  two  types  are  as  far  apart 
as  the  poles.  One  of  them  is  Russian,  pessimistic  and  painful  to 
the  core ;  the  other  American  and  as  optimistic  as  a  new-blown 
June  rose.  There  is,  of  course,  Ghetto  poetry  in  all  the  great 
cities  where  Jews  live ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  classes. 

Professor  Wiener,  who  is  the  instructor  of  the  Slavic  language 
at  Harvard  University,  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  Yid- 
dish literature,  translating  much  of  the  best  poetry  and  prose  of 
Russian  Jewish  writers  into  English.  He  tells  us  that  centuries 
of  city  life  have  entirely  estranged  the  Jew  from  nature.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  civil  disabilities  and  oppression  have  led  him  to 
cling  more  closely  to  the  Bible  than  was  customary  among  other 
people.  It  was  in  the  Slavic  countries  that  the  Talmud  was  re- 
discovered and  given  to  the  rest  of  Judaism.  The  Jews,  and  es- 
pecially the  Russian  Jews,  have  developed  in  themselves  a  strong 
retrospective  spirit,  so  that  in  the  center  of  their  intellectual  hori- 
zon stands  man  in  all  his  varying  moods  and  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. Consequently,  quite  all  their  poetry  has  a  lyric  tinge. 
Outside  of  himself,  the  Jew  knows  only  his  duties  to  God  and  his 
duties  to  man  as  flowing  from  his  duties  to  God.  Not  finding 
himself  a  constituent  part  of  a  nation,  having  no  union  with  his 
fellow  men  except  that  of  religion,  he  could  never  rise  to  the  ap- 
preciation and  formation  of  an  epic  poem. 

Professor  Wiener  quotes  as  follows  what  he  says  is  the  most 
popular  song  from  Galicia  to  Siberia,  written  in  Judeo-German  : 

"Behind  Jacob's  cradle  there  stands  a  clear  white  goat;  the 
goat  has  gone  a-bartering  raisins  and  almonds.  Raisins  and 
almonds  are  the  best  wares — Jacob  will  study  the  law,  the  law  he 
will  study,  letters  he  will  write,  and  an  honest  Jew  he  will  forever 
remain. " 

But  commerce  and  learning  are  not  for  girls.  The  biblical  in- 
junction, "  fructify  and  multiply  yourselves,  "  is  constantly  sounded 
in  their  ears,  and  family  life  is  still  invested  with  a  special  sacred- 
ness  among  the  Jews.  All  these  sentiments  find  frequent  expres- 
sion in  their  songs. 

We  are  told  that  on  account  of  the  early  betrothal  of  Jewish 
children,  that  romantic  sentiment,  known  among  Gentile  people 
as  love,  did  not  exist.  In  the  Judeo-German  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  nine  tenths  of  Yiddish  literature,  there  is  no  word  for 
love.     Sin^e  young  Jewish  men  and  women  have  come  within  the 
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last  fifty  years  to  feel  and  understand  this  sentiment,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  use  the  German  word  for  love,  "liebe. "  In 
consequence  of  this  ignorance,  the  most  prolific  source  of  popular 
poetry  has  been  denied  the  Jew.  But  the  change  of  custom  is 
fast  introducing  this  romantic  element  into  Yiddish  literature 
everywhere.  The  songs  of  Jewish  maidens  are  now  often  full  of 
sentiment  for  the  opposite  sex,  but  it  is  still  quite  unusual  to  hear 
a  Jewish  man  express  himself  to  his  sweetheart  in  sentimental 
language.     He  is  still  too  busy  for  love  ditties. 

Marriage,  we  are  told,  is  the  end  of  a  Jewish  maiden's  happi- 
ness, especially  in  a  country  like  Russia.  On  the  wedding  day, 
the  jest-maker,  who  is  always  present,  singles  out  the  bride  and 
addresses  her  in  these  words  :  "Bride,  bride,  weep!  The  bride- 
groom will  send  you  a  pot  full  of  horseradish  and  that  will  make 
you  snivel  with  your  very  teeth."  He  follows  this  doggerel  with 
a  discussion  of  the  vanities  of  life  and  the  sacredness  of  woman's 
love. 

But  if  men  are  less  gives  than  the  women  to  romantic  senti- 
ment, they  are  not  entirely  devoid  of  the  poetic  sentiment.  They 
join  the  weaker  sex  in  rhythmic  utterances,  whenever  they  are 
stirred  to  it  by  unusual  incidents  that  break  in  on  their  favorite 
attitude  of  contemplation  and  peaceful  occupation.  Such  are  the 
military  service,  mob-violence,  riots  periodically  instituted  against 
the  Jewish  population,  expatriation,  and  the  awful  days  of  atone- 
ment. On  these  occasions,  they  rise  to  all  the  height  of  feeling 
that  we  have  found  in  other  national  productions,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  their  attachment  to  their  parents,  wives,  and  children  is 
just  as  tender  and  pathetic.  The  Russian  Jew,  being  opposed  to 
war.  and  having  been  forced  into  the  ranks  since  1SS1,  has  given 
expression  to  a  great  body  of  literature  in  both  prose  and  verse 
of  the  most  pessimistic  character.  Some  of  this  literature  is  the 
most  pathetic  to  be  found  in  any  language,  the  Jewish  soldier 
counting  as  the  greatest  misfortune  his  enforced  absence  from  his 
brine  or  wife.  Some  of  the  lamentations  uttered  read  like  the 
words  of  Job.  Yet  the  Jew  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  often 
finds  pleasure  in  whole-hearted  laughter  at  his  own  weakness,  and 
he  ridicules  the  weakness  of  his  ignorant  and  fanatical  rabbi. 

Following  the  Jewish  emigrant  from  Russia  to  America,  Pro- 
fessor Wiener  tells  us  that  the  change  in  the  tone  of  his  literature 
is  as  marked  as  the  change  in  his  condition.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
the  sweat-shop  literature,  almost  as  doleful  as  anything  heard  in 
Russia;  but  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  in  New  York  and  their 
freedom  of  expression  as  well  as  freedom  of  action  have  wellnigb 
suppressed  the  hopeless  strain  in  their  literature. 


A    EUROPEAN    VIEW   OF    PEROSI. 

Iie  lastnumber of  The  Literary  Digesi  we  gave  quotations 
from  several  American  journals  commenting  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Perosi's  oratorio  of  "The  Resurrection  of  Christ"  in  New 
York  last  April,  and  taking  a  rather  depreciatory  view  of  the 
young  priest-COmposer's  claims  as  a  musical  genius.      The  great 

musical  centers  of  Burope,  however— Rome,  Paris,  Berlin,  and 

Dresden— have,  almost  since  the  first  appearance  of  his  oratorios, 
greeted  them  with  what  seems  almost  like  an  extravagant  out- 
burst of  praise.      It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  two  French  jour- 
•f  repute  what  it  is  in  Perosi's  compositions  which  appears 

m    to  merit  the  enthusiastic  laudation  which  has  been   be- 
ll upon  him.     We  first  quote  from  a  well-known  French 
critic,  M.  Komam  Holland,  in  the  Revue  de  Paris: 

"In  ninths  Don  Perosi  has  undertaken  the  Herculean 

om posing   a   cycle   of   twelve   oratorios   on    the 'I. 
'.'      In   this  short  space  of  time  he  has  finished  four  :  'The 
OH,' 'The  Transfiguration,  *' The   Resurrection  of   Lazarus,' 

and  'The  Resurrection  of  Christ.'  and  now  he  is  at  work  upon  his 
fifth  oratorio,  'The  Nativity.'     These  works  alone  suffice  to  place 


him  in  the  first  rank  of  contemporary  musicians.  They  are  not 
without  faults,  to  be  sure.  There  are  many  grave  ones  ;  but  the 
quality  of  his  music  is  so  rare,  and,  above  all,  the  soul  indicates 
itself  with  so  much  transparency,  his  work  is  so  sincere,  that  one 
can  not  dwell  upon  the  weaknesses.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
the  insufficiency  of  the  orchestration.  The  young  master  should 
strive  to  make  it  finer  and  richer.  Finally,  there  are  some  traces 
of  poor  taste,   reminiscences  of  the  classics  which  are  the 

passers  of  youth.     But  age  will  correct  all  that 

"Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  is  reminiscent  of  many  styles,  to  be  sure, 
and  for  this  very  reason  he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  some  of  the 
old  masters.  He  has  brought  to  bis  work  a  certain  purity  of 
style,  and  a  remarkably  high  ideal.  I  predict  a  glorious  future 
for  him." 

M.  Holland  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  Don 
Lorenzo's  personal  appearance  : 

"The  Abbe  Perosi,  maestro  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mark  of  Venice 
and  director  of  the  Sistine.  is  but  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  is 
short,  and  has  a  very  juvenile  appearance.  His  head  is  a  little 
too  large  for  his  body  perhaps,  but  he  has  an  open  countenance, 
regular  features,  and  a  pair  of  remarkably  intelligent  eyes.  He 
is  very  simple,  with  affectionate  cordiality,  and  shows  a  modesty 
that  v»  touching.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  him  conduct  his 
orchestra  :  his  langorous  gestures  during  the  rendition  of  expres- 
sive passages,  his  naive  passion  when  the  music  becomes  dra- 
matic, evoke  the  remembrance  of  no  less  a  personality  than  that 
of  Fra  Angehco." 

Still  another  criticism  appears  in  the  Revue  cies  Deux  Mondes 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Camille  Bellaigue.  After  analyzing  Perosi's 
chief  oratorios,  he  writes  as  follows  of  "The  Transfiguration  "  : 

"Between  the  first  part,  consecrated  to  the  death,  and  the  sec- 
ond, which  sings  of  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  the  contrast  is 
striking.  The  transition  is  sudden  and  electric,  but  all  the  more 
impressive  for  that.  We  are  in  the  'dawn  of  triumph,'  and  the 
prelude  that  announces  it  is  triumphant.  The  music  here  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  tends  to  make  one  dream  of  the  Madeleine  of 
Titian,  disheveled  and  tragic:  again,  it  is  the  Christ  of  Rem- 
brandt you  see  before  you.  It  is  not  often  that  a  musical  work 
evokes  such  memories. 

"The  art  of  Don  Lorenzo  has  nothing  in  common  with  what  we 
call  to-day  the  composition  or  the  craft.  He  cares  less  for  finish 
and  detail,  but  he  thoroughly  believes  in  an  artistic  ensemble. 
He  is  more  of  an  inspired  artist  than  a  virtuoso.  This  young 
priest  has  given  us  much,  and  he  promises  to  give  us  more.  I 
believe  in  the  future  of  this  young  man,  for  he  is  profound  and 
sincere.  He  has  grandeur,  and  a  purity  of  style  that  will  never 
be  corrupted  nor  abased.  He  is  a  man  of  sentiment,  and  he  has 
the  true  emotional  fire  for  tilings  divine.  He  has  youth,  faith, 
and  a  respect  for  love.  If  he  is  all  his  country  has  said  of  him,  if 
he  has  revivified  music,  then  indeed  is  he  a  musician  of  genius." 

Not  all  the  European  critics,  however,  take  so  favorable  a  view 
of  Perosi's  compositions.  Indeed,  according  to  the  London  Sat- 
urday Review K  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  Continent 
disparage  his  work.     The  writer  says  (May  (>)  : 

"  It  would  be  an  utter  waste  of  time  to  enter  upon  any  elaborate 
discussion  of  Perosi's  music.  Its  advent  here  has  been  heralded 
by  much  too  previous  paragraphing  ;  but  one  can  not  help  seeing 
that  outside  Italy  it  has  succeeded  nowhere.  In  the  whole  of 
Europe  not  one  critic  of  the  first  rank  has  been  found  to  speak 
well  of  it.     In  Germany  it  has  been  openly  laughed  at.   .    .    . 

Perosi's  music  is  made  up  of  scraps.  Little  phrase  is  thrown 
on  little  phrase  without  connection  or  any  relevance;  there  is 
no  steady  onward  movement,  and  certainly  not  the  faintest  in- 
dication of  genuine  development.  There  is  a  further  point  to 
be  noticed.  All  the  music  is  the  same;  it  is  as  homogeneous 
as  such  a  compound  of  irrelevant,  meaningless  scraps  could  pos- 
sibly be.  No  matter  who  is  singing,  the  same  dull  recitative  is 
given  to  the  voice,  the  same  childish  progression  of  harmony  to 
the  orchestra.  <  Mice  or  twice  does  l'erosi  attempt  a  melody,  and 
then  it  is  the  commonest  kind  of  Italian  operatic  melody,  and  it 
generally  breaks  down  hopelessly  after  a  few  bars.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
there  any  sign  of  an  idea— dramatic  or  other— struggling  to  get 
■  !  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  tcchnic—  Translations 
made  J  or  The  Literary   Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


TALKING   OVER    A    BEAM    OF    LIGHT. 

THIS  feat,  which  is  performed  hundreds  of  times  daily  at  the 
Electrical  Exhibition  in  New  York,  has  been  spoken  of  as 
something  new,  but  it  is  only  the  particular  form  of  apparatus 
used  that  is  oi  recent  date.  The  photophone  was  invented  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  it 
is  this  apparatus,  in  the  improved  form  known  as  the  radiophone, 
that  is  used  in  the  exhibition.  The  action  of  all  forms  of  the  ap- 
paratus depends  on  the  fact  that  a  beam  of  light  may  be  made  to 
vary  very  rapidly  in  intensity,  to  correspond  with  the  movements 
of  a  disk  vibrated  by  the  sound  of  the  voice.  Bell  used  as  his 
receiver  a  cell  made  of  selenium,  a  substance  whose  electrical  re- 
sistance is  sensitive  to  light,  but  the  present  receiver,  due  to  H. 
V.  Hayes  of  Boston,  is  a  bulb  containing  carbonized  fiber,  which 
responds  by  expansion  and  contraction  to  all  forms  of  heat- 
radiation.  We  extract  the  following  detailed  description  from  an 
account  in  The  Electrical  Review  : 

"A  searchlight  projector  .  .  .  furnishes  the  beam  of  light. 
Shunted  around  this  is  a  specially  constructed  telephone  trans- 
mitter, capable  of  withstanding  large  currents. 

"When  this  is  spoken  into,  its  resistance  is  varied,  the  amount 
of  current  consumed  in  the  arc  and  the  energy  of  the  projected 
beam  being  similarly  affected.  At  the  receiving  end  of  the  cir 
cuit  is  a  large  parabolic  mirror,  which  receives  the  beam  of  light, 
or,  rather,  of  radiant  heat,  from  the  arc  projector  and  focuses  it 
upon  a  small  glass  bulb  containing  some  shreds  of  carbonized 
fibers  similar  to  incandescent  lamp  filaments.  To  this  bulb  is 
connected  an  ordinary  phonograph  ear  tube. 

"  When  the  beam  is  concentrated  upon  the  bulb  the  air  in  it  is 
warmed  through  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the  carbonized  fibers. 
and  expands.  With  each  variation  of  the  intensity  of  the  radia- 
tion which  falls  upon  it  is  thus  caused  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  bulb,  and  in  this  way  speech  and 
other  sounds  are  reproduced. 

"In  the  apparatus  at  the  exhibition  the  beam  can  be  seen  to 
flutter  and  alter  when  a  note  is  sung  into  the  transmitter.     It  may 


we  also  reproduce  the  accompanying  illustration,  calls  is  "a  new 
form  of  wireless  telegraphy  "  and  thus  describes  its  results : 

"At  the  tune  we  heard  it  a  cornet  was  playing  in  front  of  the 
transmitter;  the  notes  came  out  clear  and  distinct  in  the  parabolic 
receiver  about  350  feet  distant,  and  about  one  third  as  strong  in 
volume  as  the  sound  heard  in  the  ordinary  electric  telephone  re- 
ceiver. The  fluctuation  of  the  temperature  of  the  fiber  in  the 
bulb  due  to  the  variable  impinging  heat-waves  causes  like  fluctua 
tions  of  the  volume  of  air  in  the  bulb  which  acts  upon  the  (hum 
of  the  ear.  The  light  is  only  projected  for  brief  intervals  at  a 
time,  as  a  continuous  heating  of  the  carbonized  fiber  reduces  the 
sound.  The  instruments  are  placed  in  the  regulation  telephone 
booths,  one  side  of  the  booth  being  partly  open  to  allow  the 
electric-light  beam  to  freely  pass.  It  is  said  that  signal  i  and 
speech  have  been  transmitted  a  distance  of  two  miles,  from  a 
vessel  to  the  shore,  by  means  of  larger  and  more  powerful  search 
lights." 

This  last  sentence  suggests  an  important  practical  use  for  the 
instrument.  Of  this  an  editorial  writer  in  Electricity,  May  24, 
says : 

"The  radiophone  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  yet 
remains  to  be  determined  how  far  human  speech  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  this  method.  It  is  said,  however,  that  in  some  expen 
ments  conducted  at  Boston  by  Mr.  Hayes  he  succeeded  in  trans- 
mitting Morse  signals  a  distance  of  two  miles.  In  just  what  way 
such  an  invention  could  be  made  commercially  valuable  when 
perfected  is  at  the  present  time  hard  to  say,  but  it  would  most 
likely  be  found  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  merchant  marine 
where  no  uniform  method  of  night  signaling  exists." 


THE  RADIOPHONE.   A  NEW  FORM  OF  WIKLLLsS  TELEGRAPHY 

be  remarked  here  that  about  a  year  ago  Herr  Herman  Simon 
found  that  the  arc  itself  can  be  used  as  a  telephone  transmitter  or 
receiver,  it  being  very  sensitive  to  variations  in  the  external  air 
pressure,  and  also  variable  in  size  with  variations  of  the  feeding 
current." 

Speaking  of  this  device.   The  Scientific  American,  from  which 


IS  SMOKELESS    POWDER    RELIABLE? 

A  RECENT  fatal  accident  in  testing  a  gun  with  smokeless 
powder  at  Sandy  Hook  has  caused  much  discussion,  and 
some  people  have  concluded  from  it  rather  hastily  that  all  smoke- 
less powder  is  dangerous  and  that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the 
old-fashioned  smoky  kind.  In  an  editorial  on  the  subject  The 
Scientific  American  (May  27)  asserts  that  there  are  dangerous 
irregularities  in  the  action  of  all  forms  of  gunpowder,  and  that  it 
Is  unscientific  to  condemn  a  whole  type  on  ac- 
count of  one  accident,  The  writer  further 
charges  our  War  Department  with  being  prej 
udiced  against  smokeless  powder  and  with 
thereby  falling  behind  in  the  progress  of  mil- 
itary science.  After  quoting  a  report  that  the 
Department  has  cancelled  all  orders  for 
smokeless  powder  on  account  of  the  accident, 
he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"If  this  be  the  case,  the  responsible  authori- 
ties must  have  been  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
panic,  and  the  War  Department,  surely,  is  the 
last  quarter  in  which  a  panic  should  be  pos- 
sible  

"It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment has   been   prejudiced,  or,  shall   we   say, 
ultra  conservative,  in  its  attitude  toward  this 
supreme  military  question  ,   and  in  its  investi 
gation  of  this,  the  first  actual  catastrophe  due 
to  the  new  propellant,  it  should  guard  against 
jumping   to    hasty   conclusions,    or   being  in 
fluenced  by  preconceived  ideas.     Conservatism 
is    an    excellent  quality   in    the   abstract,   and 
there  are  certain   spheres  of  activity  in  which 
we  can  not  well  have  too  much  of  it.     But  the 
field  of   artillery   and  explosives  is  certainly  not  one  of  these; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  was  on  the  determination  of  our 
experts  to  take  no  risks  and  make  no  mistakes  that  placed  the 
country  in  the  serious  plight  as  to  powder  in  which  it  was  found 
at  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  war. 

"Official  conservatism— the  determination  not  to  imperil  expert 
reputation  by  risky  but  none  the  less  imperative  experimental 
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work — is  responsible  for  many  of  the  fatalities  at  Santiago  and  in 
the  Philippines  Surely,  in  our  experimental  work  we  could  have 
afforded  to  burst  an  occasional  gun  or  wreck  a  powder  factory,  if 
by  such  work  the  20-  or  30  per-cent.  increase  in  our  dead  and 
wounded  due  to  telltale  brown  powder  would  have  been  avoided. 
And  that  it  could  have  been  avoided  the  official  despatches  only 
too  clearly  show. " 

After  quoting  records  of  abnormal  variations  of  pressure  <>b 
1  with  the  old  prismatic  brown  powder  generally  in  use  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  smokeless  varieties,  the  writer  says: 

"  Evidently  occasional  irregularity  in  pressures  is  not  confined 
to  powders  of  the  smokeless  kind,  and  in  view  of  the  general 
excellence  and  uniformity  of  the  results  obtained  with  our  smoke 

owder,  we  can  not  but  feel  that  any  determination  to  stop 
the  introduction  of  an  up-to-date  propellant  into  our  service  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored.   .   .   .   The  possible  causes  of  abnormal 

-.re  have  been  investigated  and  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
definitely  known.     Here,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  promis 
ing   and  alluring  fields  for   further   investigation   of   which   we 
know. " 


BRAIN    TELEGRAPHY. 

THE  success  of  recent  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  has 
brought  to  the  front  the  believers  in  telepathy  or  thought- 
transference,  who  are  anxious  to  know  why  the  human  brain  may 
not  send  out  ether-waves  just  as  well  as  a  Marconi  transmitter. 
An  example  of  the  ideas  of  such  persons  is  shown  in  the  following 
communication  to  The  Nineteenth  Century  by  James  Knowles. 
Says  Mr.  Knowles  : 

"Signor  Marconi  has  proved  to  the  whole  world  that,  by  the  use 

of  his  apparatus,  messages  can  be  passed  through  space,  for  great 

distances,  from  brain  to  brain  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  known 

means  of  physical  communication  between  two  widely  separated 

■>ns. 

"To  explain,  or  even  to  express,  the  modus  operandi 'of  what 
occurs  it  is  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  science  to  assume 
the  existence  of  that  ethereal  medium  pervading  space  which 
has  become  for  many  reasons  an  indispensable  scientific  assump 
tion  and  also  the  existence  of  movements,  tremors  or  waves  of 
energy  propagated  through  the  ether,  from  the  generating  to  the 
receiving  station 

"  Now  if  a  small  electric  battery  can  send  out  tremors  or  waves 
of  energy  which  are  propagated  through  space  for  thirty  miles  or 
more  and  can  then  be  caught  and  manifested  by  a  sensitive 
mechanical  receiver  why  may  not  such  a  mechanism  as  the 
human  brain — which  is  perpetually,  while  in  action,  decomposing 
its  own  material,  and  which  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to  an 
electric  battery — generate  ami  emit  tremors  or  waves  of  energy 
which  such  sensitive  'receivers'  as  other  human  brains  might 
catch  and  feel,  altho  not  conveyed  to  them  through  the  usual 
channels  of  sensation?  Why  might  not  such  a  battery  as,  say, 
the  brain  of  Mr  Gladstone  radiate  into  space,  when  in  action, 
quasi-magnetic  waves  of  influence  which  might  affect  other  brains 
brought  within  the  magnetic  field  of  his  great  personality,  much 
as  the  influence  of  a  great  magnet  deflects  a  small  compass  needle? 
Many   men    (some   perhaps  of   Mr.   ( Gladstone's  own   colleagues) 

would  admit  their  experience  of  such  a  quasi-magnetic  force  in 
his  case,  a  predisposing  and  persuasive  influence  quite  apart  from 
and  independent  of  the  influence  <>f  spoken  words  " 

Mr    Knowles  a  theory  of  brain   waves   which  he   first 

public  in  a  communication  to  The  Spectator  in  1869,  and 

whicb  he  thinks,  servi  b  to  <  onne<  1 1  Losely  the  phenomena  of  tele- 

they  are  asserted  to  exist  by  those  who  believe  in  them, 

ently  dit  lectromagnetic  radiation. 

iesis,  which  he  admits  is  a  very  crude  one,  is  as  follows : 
1   that  whensoever  any  action   takes  place  in 

the  brain,  a  chemical  change  of  its  takes  place als< 

ber  words,  an  occurs ;   for  all  chemical 

lange  in  the  relative 

positions  of  th-  'he  substance  changed. 


"An  electric  manifestation  is  the  likeliest  outcome  of  any  such 
chemical  change,  whatever  other  manifestations  may  also  occur. 

"  Let  it  be  also  granted  that  there  is,  diffused  throughout  all 
known  space,  and  permeating  the  interspaces  of  all  bodies,  solid. 
fluid,  or  gaseous  an  universal,  impalpable,  elastic  'ether,*  or  ma- 
terial medium  of  surpassing  and  inconceivable  tenuity. 

"The   undulations  of  this  imponderable  ether,  if  not  of  sub- 
stances   submerged  in  it,  may  probably  prove  to  be  light,  mag- 
-m    heat,  etc. 

"But  if  these  two  assumptions  be  granted — and  the  present  con- 
dition of  discovery  seems  to  warrant  them — should  it  not  follow 
that  no  brain  action  can  take  place  without  creating  a  wave  or 
undulation  (whether  electric  or  otherwise)  in  the  ether;  for  the 
movement  of  any  solid  particle  submerged  in  any  such  medium 
must  create  a  wave? 

"  If  so,  we  should  have  as  one  result  of  brain  action  an  undula- 
tion or  wave  in  the  circumambient,  all  embracing  ether — we 
should  have  what  1  will  call  brain-waves  proceeding  from  every 
brain  when  in  action. 

"Each  acting,  thinking  brain  then  would  become  a  center  of 
undulations  transmitted  from  it  in  all  directions  through  space. 
Such  undulations  would  vary  in  character  and  intensity  111  ac- 
cordance with  the  varying  nature  and  force  of  brain  actions;  . 
the  thoughts  of  love  or  hate  of  life  or  death,  of  murder  or  rescue, 
of  consent  or  refusal,  would  each  have  its  corresponding  tone  or 
intensity  of  brain  action,  and  consequently  of  brain-wave  (just  as 
each  passion  has  its  corresponding  tone  of  voice). 

"Why  might  not  such  undulations,  when  meeting  with  and 
falling  upon  duly  sensitive  substances,  as  if  upon  the  sensitized 
paper  of  the  photographer,  produce  impressions,  dim  portraits  of 
thoughts,  as  undulations  of  light  produce  portraits  of  objects?" 

The  application  of  such  a  theory  to  the  explanation  of  various 
dreams,  ghost-stories,  etc  ,  and  to  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
hypnotism  is  obvious  and  Mr.  Knowles  makes  it  specifically  in 
the  case  of  some  well  known  stories  of  the  kind.  Of  his  hypo- 
thetical brain  wave  the  writer  says,  in  closing: 

"It  will  but  be  a  vague  dim  way,  at  the  best,  of  communica 
ting  thought  or  the  sense  of  human  presence,  and  proportionally 
so  as  the  receiving  brain  is  less  and  less  highly  sensitive  Yet. 
tho  it  can  never  take  the  place  of  rudest  articulation,  it  may  have 
its  own  place  and  office  other  than  and  beyond  speech.  It  may- 
convey  sympathies  of  feeling  beyond  all  words  to  tell — groanings 
of  the  spirit  which  can  not  be  uttered,  visions  of  influences  and 
impressions  not  elsehow  communicable,  may  carry  one's  living 
human  presence  to  another  by  a  more  subtle  and  excellent  way 
of  sympathy." 


A  Waterspout  in  a  Tumbler.— The  following  experi- 
ment showing  how  a  waterspout  is  formed  at  sea  is  due  to  M. 
Loguers.  A  description  by  M.  de  Vigny  is  thus  translated  in 
Popular  Science  News;  "On  the  bottom  of  a  tall  tumbler,  or, 
better  of  a  cylindrical  glass  jar,  is  spread  a  layer  of  some  colored 
syrup,  such  as  red  currant  The  glass  is 
then  carefully  filled  with  water,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  layer.  If  a  finger  tip  or  the 
bowl  of  a  teaspoon  is  dipped  into  the  water 
and  rotated  slowly  and  gently  for  about 
ten  seconds,  the  syrup  will  be  seen  to  swell 
and  raise  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  cone, 
whose  apex  is  prolonged  upward  into  a 
Blender,  flexible  column,  until  it  coaK 
with  tho  downward  pointing  apex  of  an- 
other cone  formed  at  the  surface  of  the 
water  by  the  rotary  movement.  Both  cones 
will  revolve  spirally  in  the  same  direction 
(see    figure),  and   will  shift  their   positions 

'  ber.      If,  instead  of  syrup,  small  pit 
of  sugar  are    strewn  on  the  bottom  of  the 

glass  and  allowed  to  melt,  the  remaining  particles  will  be  sucked 
up  by  the  mimic  waterspout  as  far  as  the  thinnest  portion  of  the 
connecting  column,  and  thrown  forcibly  outside  the  vortex.  The 
lower  cone  will  revolve  a  great  deal  faster  than  the  upper  one. 
and  it  is  also  much  smaller.  Beside  this  principal  waterspout, 
others    still    more    diminutive    will     be    produced,    whose   lower 

almost  invisible   th<  of  the  upper  cones  rapidly 
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descending  to  meet  the  former  at  less  than  an  inch  above  the 
bottom  layer.  This  represents  accurately  what  takes  place  when 
two  aerial  currents  come  together  from  opposite  directions  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  impart  a  rotary  motion  to 
the  latter  Smaller  cones  may  also  be  set  whirling  on  the  surface 
below,  where  the  air  is  denser,  and  they  will  move  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  upper  cones — which  explains  the  tremendous 
velocity  of  the  wind  under  these  conditions,  surpassing  as  it  does 
that  of  the  most  violent  storms  moving  only  in  a  straight  line." 


A    NEW    DIRIGIBLE    BALLOON. 

THE  dirigible  balloon  of  Dr.  K.  I  Danilewsky,  of  Kharkov, 
Russia,  is  described  by  Herbert  C  Fyfe  in  The  Strand 
Magazine  under  the  title  "The  Newest  Flying  Machine  "  All 
forms  of  balloons  and  aeroplanes  are  alike  "flying-machines"  to 
the  journalist,  but  perhaps  the  title  may  be  pardoned  in  the  pres 
ent  instance,  for  Dr.  Danilewsky 's  balloon  is  steered  and  to  a 
certain  degree  propelled  by  what  he  calls  "wings."  Says  Mr 
Fyfe  : 

"Altho  Dr.  K.  I.  Danilewsky  does  not  pretend   to  have  com 
pletely  solved  the  question  of  aerial  navigation,  he  has  undoubt- 
edly gone  farther  than  any  one  else  in  the  construction  of  a  bal 
loon  which  can  be  steered   with  perfect   ease   in   any   required 
direction  without  the  aid  of  engine  or  screw. 

"Those  who  build  dying-machines  maybe  divided  into  three 
classes.  First,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  coming  air 
ship  will  be  in  the  nature  of  the  present  day  balloon  i  e  .  a  sub- 
stance filled  with  gas  and  lighter  than  the  air  it  displaces  in  the 
course  of  its  travels  ;  their  object  is  to  find  some  means  or  other 
by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  guide  the  balloon  in  any  required 
direction,  and  even  to  force  it  against  the  wind.  Innumerable 
'dirigible  balloons'  have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed,  and 
many  have  been  constructed 

"Secondly,  there  are  those  who  pin  their  faith  in  machines 
heavier  than  the  air,  propelled  by  steam,  electricity,  or  liquid 
fuel.  The  experiments  of  Langley,  Maxim,  and  others  will  be 
familiar  to  most  readers;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  no  aerial 
machine  of  this  sort  has  yet  ascended  with  a  passenger  inside. 

"The  third  class  are  those  who  seek  to  unravel  the  problems  of 
the  air  by  the  construction  of  gliding  apparatus  in  which  they 
place  themselves,  and,  putting  off  into  the  air  from  an  elevation, 
endeavor  to  reach  the  ground  in  safety.  The  best  known  in  this 
line  is  Mr.  Pilcher.  Herr  Lilienthal,  it  will  be  remembered,  lost 
his  life  while  attempting  a  flight. " 

The  principle  of  Dr.  Danilewsky 's  device,  which  belongs  in 
class  first  of  the  above  catalog,  is  that  of  exactly  balancing  a 


READY   TO  START, 


moves  it,  can  be  seen  from  the  illustrations.  He  believes  that  he 
has  accomplished  the  following  results,  as  stated  in  his  own 
words  : 

"i.   The  machine  enables  us,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible, 
to  ascend  easily  to  any  given  height,  and  to  descend  safely  an 


unlimited  number  of  times,  without  throwing  out  any  ballast  or 
letting  out  the  gas 

"2.  It  enables  us  to  actively  direct  the  machine  in  calm  weather 
in  any  required  direction. 

"3.  When  a  fair  wind  comes  we  are  enabled  to  make  full  use 
of  it. 

"4.  The  machine  once  being  loaded  we  can  use  it  daily  and 
hourly  for  eight  or  nine  days. 

"5  What  I  consider  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  is  the 
cheapness  of  the  machine,  its  safety  in  flying,  and  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  so  that  any  mechanic  can  make  one 
on  the  same  model," 

As  to  flying  against  the  wind,  the  inventor  says  that  this  can 
not  yet  be  done.      He  says  : 

"  Such  an  apparatus  can  not  be  produced  nor  can  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  flight  and  suspension  in  the  air  be  arrived  at  by 
the  effort  of  one  man  and  a  few  experiments,  but  by  hundreds  of 
people  and  tens  of  thousands  of  experiments.  The  man  who  at- 
tempts to  make  a  flying-machine  is  regarded  (in  Russia  at  least) 
with  distrust,  and  he  finds  most  people  opposed  to  his  ideas.  I 
feel,  however,  convinced  that  such  a  machine  must  come,  and 
every  year  we  are  nearer  to  the  desired  end." 

The  records  of  a  large  number  of  ascents,  as  given  by  Mr.  Fyfe, 
show  that  Dr.  Danilewsky's  claims  are  quite  justified.  In  con- 
clusion the  writer  says  : 

"At  the  close  of  a  lecture  before  the  Congress  of  Naturalists 
and  Physicians  at  Kieff,  Dr    Danilewsky  spoke  as  follows  : 

"'What  is  the  conclusion  we  can  arrive  at  after  all  has  been 
said?  There  can  be  only  one  conclusion:  that  we  are  near  the 
practical  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  a  man  being  able  to 
fly.' 

"How  near,  the  reader  can  form  his  own  opinion  from  the  pho- 
tographs shown  in  these  pages,  which  depict  the  machine'  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  actual  flight.  The  inventor,  in  his  modesty,  rather 
understates  his  case.  He  might  have  justly  claimed  that  the 
problem  is  already  solved.  " 


man's  weight  by  a  balloon,  leaving  him  free  to  steer  or  propel 
himself  by  exerting  his  own  strength.  The  construction  of  the 
inventor's  balloon  and  of  the  "wings"  with  which  he  steers  and 


The  Brain  of  Helmholtz.— The  brain  of  Helmholtz  the 
distinguished  German  physicist,  was  measured  and  examined 
carefully  by  Hausemann,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  de- 
scribes the  results  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic  He  finds 
that  "the   circumference    of   the  skull  was  55  centimeters    [21.6 
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inches],  its  width   15.5   centimeters   [6.1   inch  its   length 

centimeters   [7.2  inches]  ;  the  cephalic  index    is  thus  - 

.  represents  a  long  head.      The  dimensions  of  the  head  are 

nearly  the  sami  Bismarck,   and  a  little  smaller  than  for 

i-r.     The  weight  of  the  brain  was  found  to  be  1,700  g 

1  with  the  blood,  and  1.440  [46  ounces]  without,  which 

re  than  the  average.     It  is  now  generally  be 

that  the  weight  of  the  brain  is  by  itself  no  indication  of  mental 

ty,  the  pattern  of  the  convolutions  being  of  greater  impor- 

With   Helmholtz    these  were  particularly  deep  and  well 

marked." — Translation  made  J  or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CAUSE   AND   CURE   OF   CRIME. 

IN  ..  '"nig  this  somewhat  comprehensive  title,  Professor 

Lombroso,  the  celebrated  Italian  criminologist,  replies  to 
some  of  the  numerous  criticisms  that  his  previous  works  have 
evoked,  and  endeavors  to  extend  and  systematize  further  his 
theory  of  criminology.  Far  from  instilling  pessimistic  ideas,  he 
says,  his  school  of  thought  is  really  the  only  one  that  furnishes 
any  scientific  method  of  preventing  or  remedying  crime.  From 
a  French  translation  of  Lombroso's  preface,  published  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (May  13),  we  give  the  following  paragraphs 
in  which  the  author  explains  his  position  ; 

"Our  school  is  accused  of  having  overlooked  the  study  of  the 
economic  and  social  causes  of  crime,  and  of  not  having  been  able 
to  suggest  any  remedy,  thus  giving  over  the  delinquent  to  his 
fate,  as  a  consecrated  victim,  and  abandoning  humanity  to  his 
atavistic  ferocity.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  right  to  condemn  a  school 
because  it  has  brought  to  light  a  fact,  and  the  truth  is  that  while 
other  scientists  have  not  proposed  any  efficacious  means  of  pre- 
venting crime  except  the  cruel  and  sterile  empiricism  of  prisons 
and  deportations,  and  while  the  most  practical  peoples  have 
reached  good  results  only  sporadically  and  after  contradictory 
experiments,  my  school  has  inaugurated  a  whole  new  system  for 
foreseeing  crime  by  the  study  of  its  causes  and  by  basing  action 
on  its  indications. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  between  the  criminaloid,  the 
criminal  of  occasion,  the  criminal  of  passion,  and  the  hereditary 
criminal,  and  the  precise  statistical  study  of  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  crime  indicate  to  us  with  exactitude  the  personalities  on 
which  we  can  direct  our  cures  and  the  most  powerful  means  for 
succeeding'. 

"Certainly  for  the  hereditary  criminal  there  is  only  one  sporadic 
form  of  treatment — what  I  have  called  symbiosis  or  the  canali/.a- 
of  crime,  in  which  we  strive  to  utilize  its  bad  tendencies  in 
honest  directions,  lint  efforts  of  this  kind  can  be  only  individual, 
and  even  if  they  were  not  the  result  would  be  altogether  proble- 
matic. 

"  We  can  treat  criminaloids  in  quite  a  different  way,  for  they 
not  such  deeply  rooted  tendencies  to  evil.  We  must  begin 
in  early  youth  by  what  I  have  called  'moral  nursing,'  taking 
g  criminals  from  the  influence  of  bad  parents  and  bad  locali- 
ties and  dispersing  them  in  farms  and  colonies. 

"  Here  legislation  and  the  influences  of  environment  have  great 

importance  .  .  .  altho  direct  preventive  and  repressive  measures 
do  not  always  suffice.  .  .  .  One  difficulty  is  that  almost  all  physi- 
cal and  moral  causes  of  crime  are  double  faced.  Thus  there  are 
i  rimes  favored   by  density  of  population,  such  as  rebellion;    but 

there  are  others  favored  by  sparseness,  such  as  brigandage.     So 

some  crimi  ovoked  by  poverty,  others  by  extreme  wealth. 

tion  is  observed  when  we  pass  from  one  coun- 

1  another;    thus,  homicide  in   Italy  diminishes  with  density 

ealth,  while  in  Pram  e  it  increases— a  fact  that  is  explained 
by  the  influence  of  alcoholism  and  foreign  immigration.     So  re- 

D,  which  with  Protestants  seems  to  prevent  (  rime,  increase-, 
it   in    Catholic  countries,  or   at   all   events  allows  it   to   nn 

.  tOO,  which   prevents  Such  crimes  as  minder,   assault, 
ecins   in   many  cases  ...    to   favor   forgery,   false  witness. 

and  political  1  I 

"The  difficn  1     en   if  we  have  discovered 

■  une  mean  vironmenl ,  it  is  not  always  easy 

to  apply  them.      Pol  we  might  counteract  the  dangerous 


influence  of  high  temperature  on  crime  .  .  .  if  we  could  give  the 
entire  population  cold  baths,  as  was  done  in  ancient  Rome. 

"The  statesman  who  desires  to  prevent  crime  must  thus  not  be 

one-sided.     He  should  understand  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 

poverty  and  riches,  of  ignorance  and  education,  etc.     To 

•  the  straight  path  amid  such  contradiction  the  only  safe 

guide  is  the  study  of  the  criminal  and  of  the  causes  of  crime. 

"We  may  thus  understand  the  uncertainty  and  embarrassment 
to  which  statesmen  are  exposed  by  these  contradictions;  and  we 
can  see  that  those  whose  aim  and  ideal  is  to  be  always  law- 
making find  it  the  easiest  thing  to  change  a  few  pages  of  the  penal 
code  ;  and  we  may  comprehend,  too,  how  it  is  that  imprisonment. 
the  worst  of  all  remedies  (if  we  may  not  call  it  a  poison  rather 
than  a  remedy  j  is  always  applied  as  the  simplest  and  most  prac- 
tical of  the  means  of  safety." 

In  conclusion  Professor  Lombroso  reminds  us  that  altho  some 
of  the  reforms  that  lie  has  urged  on  scientific  grounds,  such  as 
truant  schools,  inebriate  asylums,  etc.,  have  already  been  adopted 
on  other  grounds  in  some  countries,  these  are  but  oases  in  a 
desert.  They  are  unsystematic,  altho  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
He  ends  his  preface  thus  ; 

"What  we  must  now  do  is  to  compute  and  systematize  them 
according  to  the  data  of  biology  and  sociology,  by  giving  them  a 
solid  scientific  basis.  I  endeavor  to  do  this  in  my  book." — Trans- 
lation made  j  or  Thk   Literary  Digest. 


Glass- Making  by  Electricity.— The  electric  furnace  is 
used  in  glass  manufacture  by  a  process  invented  by  Kroll,  of  Col- 
ogne. From  a  description  in  L' '  Electricien  the  following  is  ab- 
stracted by  The  Electrical  Review  (May  17)  :  "It  is  said  that  ex- 
cellent results  have  been  obtained.  An  economy  of  as  much  as 
60  per  cent,  in  coal  is  claimed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  electric  fur- 
nace heats  the  ingredients  contained  in  the  glass  crucible  without 
danger  of  spoiling  the  products  with  particles  of  coal  and  cinders. 
At  the  same  time  the  heat  required  for  melting  the  same  quantity 
of  glass  is  much  less  when  it  is  generated  within  the  crucible  it- 
self than  when  it  is  applied  externally,  and  the  men  engaged 
around  the  furnace  can  approach  the  mass  of  melted  glass  without 
danger  of  being  burned.  It  is  said  that  a  mass  of  glass  requiring 
30  hours  to  melt  in  the  ordinary  furnace  can  be  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state  in  1 5  minutes  by  the  electric  furnace.  On  this  account 
the  large  pots  used  in  ordinary  glass  furnaces  are  unnecessary, 
and  small  crucibles  of  carbon,  containing  from  40  to  50  pounds  of 
raw  materials  of  glass,  are  found  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  An- 
other point  of  importance  is  that  the  work  can  be  commenced  or 
stopped  at  any  time  without  serious  loss,  and  work  on  nights. 
Sundays,  etc.,  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 


Electricity  for  Insei  1  Bitks.    "Dr.  Priedlander,  of  Wiesbaden, 

mmends  galvanism  to  relieve -the  pain  and  irritation  and 
to  reduce  the  swelling  caused  by  the  bites  of  insects.    The  negativi 
trode  is  placed  over  the  seal  of  the  snn>,'.    It  is  effective  In  the  case  of  gnat 
and  wasp  stings,  and  would  probably  also  be  of  service  in  poisoning;  by  the 
st  ings  "t  tn  pi<  al  insects, " 

"English  medical  authorities,"  says   The  Western  Electrician  May  >  . 
"are  seriously  considering  the  suggestion  that  disease   may 
through  electric  conduits.    It  set  m  respondent  t<>  The  Lancet  lias 

pointed  out  that  In  the  town  where  he  lives  the  main  cable  supplying  cur- 
rentlslald  in  a  four-inch  pipe  beneath  the  street  sidewalk,  with  branch 
pipe  for  hou  left  open.    The  higher 

temperature   inside   the  houses  Induces  an  Indraft  of  air  by  these 
■  vary  In  temperature  and  these  ) 
tlon  from  house  to  house,  it  Is  declared  that  a 
the  houses,  the  current  of  air  varying  in  velocity  a< 
niK  t..  ■  (houses  wanned  throughout 

by  «ii'  eraperature  may  b<  ss  higher  than  the 

external  air,  a  condition  which  would  cause  an  Influx  of  air  of  sufficient 
velocity   to  blow  1  -  flame.     In  this  way,  it  is  contended, I 

I  f  a  house  ■'■  •■  Is  present  might  easily  be  drawn  into 
other  houses  with  serious  results.    The  conveyance  of  smallpox  by  aerial 

tablished,  and  It  i  6  from 

one  ho  i.    There  is  also  the  possibll- 

II  V  Of  I  lolls  (|  ;m-:i  ■■    wav.      Tin 

the  house  terminals  of  the 
condu  • 
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HOW   TO   ACQUIRE   OCCULT    POWERS. 

ERNEST  LOOMIS  has  written  a  book  entitled  "Practical 
Occultism,"  in  which  he  tells  his  readers  that  they  may  with 
practise  attain  to  occult  powers  and  may  use  these  powers  to 
achieve  success  in  business,  to  recover  health,  and  to  protect 
themselves  from  disease. 

He  gives  certain  rules  of  application,  of  which  he  says : 

"It  is  shown  how  they  maybe  applied  to  produce  seemingly 
impossible  results  in  all  business  and  art.  The  business  man  who 
applies  them  will  soon  find  that  there  is  no  need  for  excessive 
bodily  exertion,  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by  thus 
making  business  a  pleasure,  and  that  the  convulsively  bodily 
straining  methods  of  business  usually  adopted  actually  drive  re- 
sults away  instead  of  attracting  them. 

"  It  is  not  alone  in  business  and  art  that  these  principles  apply. 
They  may  be  successfully  applied  in  all  matters  of  health,  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  the  formation  of  suitable  plans,  in 
judgments  of  human  character,  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  here 
and  hereafter." 

For  it  can  be  shown,  he  declares,  that  the  essence  of  every 
material  atom  is  vibration  : 

"Your  atoms  constantly  change  to  the  poles  of  your  thought. 
The  occultist's  power  is  only  the  action  of  instructed  thought. 
He  proceeds  from  thought  intuition  to  thought  direction,  and  ulti- 
mately acquires  thought  control 

"At  the  bottom  of  all  this  thought  instruction,  direction,  and 
control  is  love.  The  will  must  be  put  in  alinement  with  this 
divine  principle.  Everyman  is  possessed  of  that  basic  principle, 
and  the  difference  in  men  is  the  difference  in  their  ability  to 
apply  that  principle.  Occult  power  worthy  of  the  name  can  not 
be  acquired  by  the  human  will.  Thought  control  must  have  for 
its  objective  the  waking  up  of  the  love  principle  within  the  human 
heart,  for  this  love  principle  can  exist  only  on  harmonious  vibra- 
tions. Thought  control  is  a  sort  of  prayer  or  invocation,  and  the 
tendency  of  all  true  prayer  is  to  arouse  not  some  outside  divinity 
but  the  divinity  within.  Prayer  never  reaches  above  a  man's 
head,  but  it  does,  when  the  mind  is  concentrated,  open  the  door 
of  one's  own  heart." 

Mr.  Loomis  advises  all  persons  who  wish  to  develop  their  occult 
powers  to  pray  or  to  concentrate  their  minds  on  some  point, 
some  love  principle.  The  main  point  is  to  reach  the  higher  self 
within,  to  change  the  pole  of  vibration  from  your  lower  to  your 
higher  self.  Obtain  the  quiet  of  some  room,  sit  down  and  com- 
pose yourself.  Try  to  dismiss  all  outward  thoughts.  Get  your 
mind  steady  and  at  rest  as  far  as  you  can.  Try  to  put  yourself  in 
connection  with  your  soul,  and  the  moment  you  do  it,  you  have 
formed  a  connection  with  the  soul  of  the  universe  or  of  God.  You 
are  a  part  of  that  Great  Soul  and  you  are  all-powerful,  if  you  but 
knew  it. 


CHRISTIAN    UNITY   AND    DR.    BRIGGS. 

T  X  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Observer  (Presbyterian)  the 
*■  reception  of  Dr.  Briggs  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
estops  that  church  from  any  other  further  action  toward  unity,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  Presbyterians  are  concerned.  It  recites  the 
action  of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  in  condemning  the 
teachings  of  Dr.  Briggs  and  suspending  him  from  the  ministry 
and  says  that  under  such  circumstances  his  ordination  as  a  priest 
by  the  Episcopalians  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  they  do 
not  regard  the  Presbyterian  body  "as  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ." 
After  speaking  of  the  ordination  proceedings,  The  Observer  pro- 
ceeds as  follows  : 

"Not  only  so,  but  the  bishop  goes  on  to  say,  in  so  many  words, 
that  ' the  outcry  against  the  author  of  "The  Introduction  to  the 


Stmlv  of  Holy  Scripture"  is  chiefly  to  be  deplored  because  it  be- 
trays such  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  the  judgment  of  the  best  Christian  scholars, '  and  further  : 

"The  author  of  "The  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture" 
has  simply  stated  conclusions  which  the  best  learning  and  the 
most  devout  minds  have  accepted  before  him.  I  do  not  myself 
accept  all  of  them  ;  but  that  any  of  them  denies  or  impugns  any 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  faith  can  only  be  shown  by  mutila- 
tions or  perversions  of  what  the  author  has  said,  which  are  as 
malignant  as  they  are  unscrupulous.'  The  Presbyterian  Assem- 
bly is  therefore  held  to  be  '  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  sound 
learning,'  and 'malignant  and  unscrupulous  in  its  mutilations  and 
perversions  '  of  what  1  >r.  Briggs  has  said.  Such  an  arraignment 
of  one  church  by  the  acknowledged  representative  of  another 
erects  a  serious  barrier  against  any  cooperation  or  united  effort. 
How  can  two  walk  together  unless  they  are  agreed?" 

In  an  editorial  on  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Briggs  in  The  Christian- 
Advocate  (Meth.  Episc,  New  York)  the  question  as  to  church 
unity  is  also  touched  upon.     It  says  : 

"  It  has  been  interesting  to  study  the  course  of  Bishop  Potter. 
He  publishes  a  letter  to  a  layman  who  had  expostulated  with  him, 
for  which  he  has  received  much  commendation  from  those  in  his 
own  communion  who  agree  with  his  views,  and  from  the  public 
at  large.  It  contains,  however,  one  sentence  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  an  extraordinary  sense  of  the  authority  of  his  position  ; 
but  it  may  be  presented  as  a  bad  example,  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  would  be  unseemly  for  a  judge  in  pronouncing  a  solemn 
decision  to  shout  or  hurl  epithets  when  he  speaks  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  power  and  justice.  Concerning  the  conclusions  of  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  he  says,  'I  do  not  myself  accept  all  of  them,  but 
that  any  of  them  denies  or  impugns  any  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  faith  can  only  be  shown  by  mutilations  or  perversions  of  what 
the  author  has  said,  which  are  as  7>ialignant  as  they  are  un- 
scrupulous.'' We  shall  see  whether  the  High  Churchmen  will 
accept  that  as  a  description  of  themselves. 

"The  unity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  like  that 
sometimes  found  in  a  menagerie  where  animals  of  different  and 
naturally  hostile  species  are  seen  in  the  same  cage,  apparently 
living  together  in  peace  and  harmony  ;  but  it  is  the  cage  and  the 
keeper  that  keep  them  so. " 


WHAT   DOES  THE   BIBLE   REALLY  TEACH    AS 
TO   DIVORCE? 

I^HE  question  of  divorce  is  just  now  attracting  especial  atten- 
tion owing  to  the  remarriage  of  a  prominent  New  York 
couple  a  few  hours  after  one  of  them  had  received  a  decree  of 
divorce  from  a  former  marriage.  As  our  institutions  bearing 
upon  this  subject  are  all  based  upon  the  religious  conception  of 
marriage  as  developed  in  the  Scriptures,  it  is  of  manifest  interest 
to  know  just  what  those  Scriptures  really  teach.  It  is  pleasant  to 
find  this  subject  treated  at  once  thoroughly  and  reverently  from 
the  standpoint  of  Christian  scholarship,  as  is  done  in  an  article 
on  "The  Holy  Scriptures  and  Divorce"  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Lathrop 
in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (April). 

It  appears  plain  to  Mr.  Lathrop  that  the  true  marriage  was  in- 
tended to  be,  as  indeed  it  must  be,  indissoluble.  The  scriptural 
injunctions  "A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,"  and  "they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh," 
need  no  enforcement  of  law  to  those  whom  God  has  in  reality 
joined  together,  nor  could  any  man  put  such  asunder.  But  how 
with  those  who  violate  the  fundamental  agreements  of  the  mar- 
riage relation,  and  render  ineffective  the  very  ends  for  which 
marriage  was  constituted  ?    Mr.  Lathrop  replies  : 

"Many  interpreters  believe  that  Jesus  settles  these  questions 
definitely,  fully,  for  all  possible  cases,  and  for  all  time.  They 
assume  that  He  treats  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  that  there  is 
only  one  sin  that  can  break  the  marriage  bond.  To  this  view  we 
object,  as  unwarranted  by  either  reason  or  Scripture.  Jesus 
did  not  act  as  legislator,  or  civil  administrator,  or  even  as  a  framer 
of  church  canons;   but  only  as  teacher  and  savior.     In  one  in- 
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stance  at  least  he  directly  refused  to  acl  ter. ' 

passage,'  says  Alford,  'may  show  the  essential  difference 
of  the  two  offices  of  Moses  and  Christ. ' 

Mr.  Lathrop  makes  the  startling  statement  that  neither  Moses 
nor  Christ  anywhere  teaches  that  adultery  is  a  ground  for  divorce, 
tho  they  do  not  teach  that  this  or  other  causes  are  not  grounds. 
Mr.  Lathrop  proceeds  as  follows  : 

"  But  dots  not  our  Lord  say  '  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife 
except  it  be  for  adultery? '  Many  seem  to  think  He  does.  I  have 
been  asked  the  question  more  than  once,  and  in  some  cases  by 
ministers  of  prominence  in  the  church.  The  answer  of  course  is, 
No  !  ■  in  the  book!    Strange  that  men  read  into  a  docu- 

ment what  it  does  not  contain,  and  then  try  to  explain  it,  rather 
than  ascertain  what  it  does  say,  and,  if  authoritative,  conform 
their  creeds  thereto.  Both  the  scope  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Lord 'swords  seem  to  have  escaped  many  interpreters,  and  church 
dogma  has  been  substituted  for  sound  exegesis.  The  Pharisees 
presented  Jesus  this  problem  :  '  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away 
his  wife  for  every  cause? '  (Matt.  xix.  3).  It  was  a  question  by 
Jews  to  a  Jewish  citizen  of  some  note  as  a  teacher,  as  to  what  was 
lawful  under  their  statutes.  'The  question  agitated  by  the  Jews 
was  not  for  what  causes  occurring  after  marriage  is  divorce  justi- 
fiable, but  for  what  reasons  existing  prior,  but  discovered  subse- 
quently to  marriage,  may  a  man  put  away  his  wife.  It  was  with 
this  last  inquiry  only  that  they  came  to  Christ,  and  to  this,  there- 
fore, is  His  answer  applicable'  [Alford],  The  answer  is  clear 
and  explicit  [comments  Mr.  Lathrop],  and  goes  to  the  foundation 
of  the  marriage  relation,  showing  its  sacredness,  and  also  just 
what  was  lawful  according  to  the  Jewish  statute  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided.  We  may  paraphrase  His  answer  thus:  'Have 
ye  not  read,  that  in  the  beginning  God  made  man  male  and 
female  (positive  and  negative,  counterparts,  bivalves)  ;  for  this 
cause  a  man  shall  leave  bis  father  and  his  mother  (from  whom  he 
grew),  and  shall  cleave  to  (literally  be  glued  to)  his  wife;  so 
that  they  are  no  more  two  but  one?  Therefore  (the  bivalves 
being  united,  the  boards  from  different  trees  glued  into  one  piece), 
what  God  hath  so  cemented  together,  let  no  man  break  apart' 
(Matt.  xix.  3-6)." 

A  case  exactly  in  point  is  that  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Accord- 
ing to  Jewish  law,  Joseph,  for  the  supposed  offense  committed  by 
Mary  be/ore  her  marriage ,  had  the  choice  of  either  "making  her 
a  public  example  " — i.e.,  by  having  her  stoned — or  of  putting  her 
away.  Mr.  Lathrop  quotes  Whedon  on  this  text  and  makes  com- 
ment as  follows : 

'"Now  it  by  no  means  follows  [says  Whedon]  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  because  but  one  form  of  crime  committed  be- 
fore marriage  justifies  the  party  offended  against  in  seeking  a 
divorce,  that  but  one  form  perpetrated  after  its  consummation 
justifies  the  same  thing. '  This  will  appear  [proceeds  Mr.  Lathrop] 
the  plainer  when  we  reflect  that  'Jesus  [only]  began  to  do  and 
to  teach  '  :  that  He  had  many  other  things  to  teach  which  they 
were  then  too  immature  to  receive,  but  that,  through  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Spirit,  He  would  later  lead  them  further  on,  and 
'guide  them  into  all  truth. '  " 

The  writer  brings  out  the  fact,  heretofore  practically  ignored, 
that  while  Christ  Himself  spoke  no  words  whatever  bearing  upon 
divorce  for  offenses  of  any  kind  committed  after  marriage,  St. 
Paul,  in  Arts  i.  1.  has  clearly  and  decisively  dealt  with  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce  proper,  and  has  stated  certain  grounds  which 
justify  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond.     Says  Mr.  Lathrop: 

"  Reading  tlx  1  ntire,  we  learn  that  a  Christian  may  not 

I  an  infidel  companion  who  is  willing  to  abide  faithful  to  the 

man  on.     But  suppose  the  infidel  deserts  the  Christian  ; 

what  then  is  the  state  of  the  1  is*  '    ./  brother  or  a  sistet  1 
under  bondage  in  such  cases.  .  .  .  I>r.  Hodge,  one  of  the  great- 

•     igical  writers  of  the  age,  explicitly  says.    'If  the  unbe- 

is   not  willing    tO  remain,  the   believer   ill    that  case    is  not 

!,  i  e  .,  bound   by   the  marriage  compact.      In  other  v 

the   marriage  is  thereby  dissolved.'      This  passage  is  parallel  to 

.11s  vii.  2.      Thi  .  a  wife   is  bound  by  the 

law  to  her  husband  bo  long  as  be  liveth;   but,  if  the  husband  is 


dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  So  here,  he 
says,  'a  wife  is  bound  to  her  husband  if  he  be  willing  to  remain 
with  her;  but  if  he  deserts  her,  she  is  free  from  him.  That  is, 
wilful  desertion  annuls  the  marriage  bond.  .  .  .  As  adultery  is  a 
crime,  so  is  desertion;  and  both  should  be  punished.'  The  de- 
serted one  then  is  free.  The  deliberate,  wilful  deserter  is  dead  to 
the  deserted,  and  the  faithful  is  as  free  as  tho  the  other  were  lit- 
erally dead  and  in  the  grave.  Can  there  be  any  righteov.  ■ 
or  propriety  in  a  church  canon  or  civil  statute  forbidding  the  full 
legal  divorcement  of  the  innocent  from  the  guilty?  No  more  than 
there  would  be  in  a  law  forbidding  a  widowed  spouse  the  right  to 
bury  the  dead  out  of  sight  and  seek  a  living  love.  Should  it  be 
said,  Paul  treats  of  a  case  in  which  one  party  is  a  Christian  and 
the  other  an  infidel,  the  answer  is,  Paul  also  says,  the  Christian 
who  neglects  to  provide  for  his  own  'is  worse  than  an  infidel  '  (1 
Tim.  v.  S).  Certainly  it  will  not  be  held  that  he  has  rights 
greater  than  the  infidel." 

Neither  Jesus  nor  Paul,  Mr.  Lathrop  says,  is  treating  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage  exhaustively,  but  only  dealing  with  special 
phases  of  Jewish  and  Christian  law  submitted  by  inquirers.  If 
there  be  other  crimes  than  these  two  (adultery  and  desertion) 
which  like  them  outrage  justice  and  defeat  the  very  ends  for 
which  marriage  is  constituted — namely,  mutual,  helpful  compan- 
ionship, the  sanctities  of  family  life,  the  propagation  of  the  race 
— these  also  would  unquestionably,  by  the  spirit  of  Christ's  and 
Paul's  teaching,  outlaw  the  guilty  and  free  the  innocent,  enabling 
the  latter  to  contract  a  new  tie  in  which  the  harmony  of  a  real 
spiritual  life  and  marriage  would  prevail,  as  it  only  can  prevail 
between  those  who,  like  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  or  Lowell  and  his  wife,  have  an  essential  affinity  of 
mind  and  spirit.  It  is  a  flagrant  misreading  of  both  the  teachings 
of  reason  and  the  Christian  Scriptures,  thinks  Mr.  Lathrop.  that 
would  cut  off  for  life  the  innocent  party  from  these  graces  and 
helps  to  higher  living,  simply  because  of  a  misfortune  for  which 
he  or  she  is  not  at  fault.  The  egregious  insolence  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  divorced  persons  who  remarry  necessarily  do  so  from  the 
influence  of  "passion  "  any  more  than  if  they  were  seeking  mar- 
riage for  the  first  time,  meets  fitting  rebuke  in  the  words  of  Judge 
Hiram  L.  Sibley,  of  Ohio,  and  others,  quoted  by  Mr.  Lathrop. 
Judge  Sibley  says  (the  italics  are  his  own)  : 

"  That  adultery,  desertion,  or  any  other  acts  of  husband  or 
ivije  which,  like  then:,  icon  Id  plainly  and  palpably  defeat  the 
essential  ends  of  marriage,  and  deny  to  the  innocent  party  and 
to  society  the  rights  of  marriage,  ij  its  obligations  -were  held 
indissoluble,  may  righteously  be  recognized  by  the  church,  ana 
made  by  the  state  a  cause  J  or  divorce  from  the  fnarriage  bond. 
...  If  Christ,  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  St.  Paul,  was  stating 
the  law  of  divorce  simply  with  reference  to  the  case  before  him. 
then,  as  Bucer  .  .  .  says,  it  seems  a  wickedness  so  to  wrest  and 
extend  the  answer  of  either  as  to  make  them  a  law  of  absolute 
limitation,  instead  of  examples  which  clearly  show  the  application 
of  a  great  truth,  that  acts  which,  like  these,  violate  the  primal 
law  of  marriage  and  defeat  its  objects,  are  valid  cause  for 
divorce.  Who,  for  example,  in  the  face  of  the  intelligence  and 
conscience  of  Christian  civilization,  can  stand  up  and  say  that  a 
pure  and  innocent  wife  whose  husband  is  confirmed  in  the  habit 
of  beastly  intoxication  shall  not  only  be  legally  bound  for  life  to 
such  a  body  of  death  ;  submitting  to  drunken  abuse  and  peril  to 
person  and  life  incident  thereto,  but  also  be  compelled  by  him 
to  bring  into  being  congenital  idiocy,  or  some  other  monstrosity, 
moral  or  physical,  of  alcoholism?" 

Mr.  Lathrop  adds:  "Who  indeed  could  ?  Can  any  one  believe 
the  purity-seeking  Jesus  ever  sanctioned  a  principle  fraught  with 
conclusions  so  dire?" 

Mr.  Lathrop  also  quotes  Mahan,  "Moral  Philosophy."  as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  is  a  universal  principle  in  respect  to  all  law,  human  and 
divine,  that  when  an  individual  wantonly  tramples  upon  a  given 
law,  he  forfeits  all  claims  to  tin-  protection  of  that  law  and  to  the 
interests  which   it  was   designed    to  promote.      No   reason   can  be 
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assigned  why  the  law  of  marriage  should  be  an  exception  to  this 
principle. " 

The  following  decision  of  Judge  W.  J.  (iaynor,  of  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York,  is  also  cited  by  Mr.  Lathrop  as  quoted  in  'I Jn- 
New  I  'oice  : 

"  '  A  wife  may  well  refuse  to  live  with  a  husband  addicted  to  the 
drinking  habit  to  the  extent  shown,  and  she  may  avoid  the  degra- 
dation of  her  body  by  such  a  husband,  and  has  also  the  right  to 
be  apprehensive  of  the  physical  health  of  children  that  may  be 
conceived  under  such  circumstances.  ...  It  was  claimed  by  the 
friends  of  the  husband,  adds  Mr.  Lathrop,  that,  unless  the  wife 
could  show  absolute  physical  cruelty  toward  her  on  the  part  of  her 
husband,  she  could  not  lawfully  refuse  to  live  with  him,  however 
much  of  a  drunkard  he  might  be.  The  judge,  however,  took  a 
different  view.  We  believe  the  decision  of  his  honor  to  be  both 
scriptural  and  legal.  The  drunken  debauchee  should  be  forever 
prohibited  from  marrying  again." 

With  regard  to  the  argument  frequently  made  that  persons  who 
find,  for  reasons  either  of  crime  on  one  side  or  of  hopeless  lack  of 
harmony  in  both,  that  life  together  is  not  tolerable,  should  be 
separated  a  mens  a  et  t/ioro,  but  not  divorced  with  the  right  of 
remarriage,  Mr.  Lathrop,  again  quoting  from  Judge  Sibley,  says  : 

"As  long  ago  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  case — a  famous  state 
trial — an  English  bishop  said  :  'The  distinction  between  bed  and 
board  and  bond  is  new,  never  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  un- 
known to  the  ancient  church.  *  Lord  Stowell  speaks  of  it  as  cast- 
ing the  parties  out  in  the  undefined  and  dangerous  character  of  a 
wife  without  a  husband,  and  a  husband  without  a  wife  ;  .  .  .  the 
historian  Bancroft,  as  punishing  the  innocent  more  than  the  guilty  ; 
while  Mr.  Bishop,  the  greatest  legal  writer  upon  the  subject,  justly 
characterizes  it  as  a  policy  by  which  the  injured,  in  mockery  of 
redress,  is  kept  under  all  the  burdens  of  matrimony,  and  cut  off 
from  all  its  benefits." 

It  is  thus  clear  to  Mr.  Lathrop  and  the  writers  whom  he  quotes, 
that  far  from  the  state  being  a  sufferer  from  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  divorce  as  a  social  institution  for  rectifying  the 
ills  of  mistaken  conjugal  unions,  it  is  a  medicinal  agent  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  deepest  interests  of  society  itself,  since  every 
hopelessly  mistaken  and  inharmonious  marriage  is  a  silent  but 
pestilential  source  of  contagion  to  society,  and  deprives  the  state 
of  the  benefits  of  what  might  be,  under  happier  conditions  of 
mating,  a  sweet  and  happy  home.  It  has  been  said  that  if  this 
sad  failure  to  realize  the  ends  of  marriage  were  only  one  case  in  a 
million,  even  then  it  is  not  evident  what  society  would  gain  by 
commanding  this  one  mismated  couple  to  sacrifice  their  individual 
happiness  to  the  supposed  interests  of  society;  how  is  it  then 
when  much  over  twenty-five  thousand  couples  in  the  United 
States  find  each  year  that  they  have  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  the 
matter  that  concerns  them  most  intimately  ?  Mr.  Lathrop  thus 
sums  up  the  points  which  appear  clear  to  him  in  the  light  of  his 
investigations : 

"  i.  The  Holy  Scriptures  recognize  adultery  as  one  of  the  high- 
est crimes  that  can  be  committed,  but  they  nowhere  mention  it  as 
a  ground  for  divorce  from  marriage.  Therefore  those  who  claim 
that  Jesus  limits  divorce  to  that  crime  speak  without  warrant. 

"2.  Jesus  was  not  a  civil  legislator,  administrator,  or  judge, 
but,  as  Dr.  Hodge  says,  'leaves  the  punishment  of  .  .  .  crimes 
to  be  determined  by  His  disciples  in  their  civil  capacity. '  He 
was  not  even  a  formulator  of  church  canons,  but  only  a  giver  of 
great  general  principles. 

"3.  The  subject  of  divorce  is  not  exhaustively  treated  by  any 
teacher  or  writer  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  two  specific  sins  are  men- 
tioned which  vitiate  and  dissolve  the  marriage  bond — one  by 
Jesus,  showing  the  scope  of  the  statute  of  Moses ;  another  by 
Paul,  indicating  Christian  liberty  in  cases  of  desertion— and  these 
evidently  are  examples  which  show  the  application  of  a  great 
general  truth,  that  he  who  presumptuously  despises,  tramples  on 
law,  forfeits  the  benefits  and  protection  of  law.  The  principle  is 
indicated  in  many  places  in  Scripture  (Ex.  xxi.  14;  Num.  xv.  30; 
Heb.  x.  26-29;  2  Peter  ii.  10-13). 


"4.  Wo  have  found  the  bed-rock  principle  of  justice  and  truth 
whereon  to  found  ecclesiastical  and  civil  legislation  upon  tins 
vexed  question. " 


THE    RELATION   OF  THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH 
TO  SCIENTIFIC    RESEARCH. 

THE  condemnation,  by  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  of  liberalizing  tendencies  in  the  theological  thought 
of  that  church,  both  in  the  form  of  "Americanism  "  and  also  of 
independent  scientific  research  as  championed  by  Professor  Schell, 
of  the  University  of  Wiirzburg,  has  attracted  general  attention 
to  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  methods  and  conclusions  of 
scholarly  investigation.  An  official  expression  on  this  subject,  in 
connection  with  the  Schell  case,  has  recently  been  proclaimed  by 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  lately 
assembled  in  Freising,  which  we  find  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
(No.  104).  After  the  customary  salutation  to  the  faithful,  the 
church  dignitaries  continue  as  follows: 

"Assembled  at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  Korbinian,  we  have  directed 
our  attention  to  a  certain  tendency  which  has  appeared  in  recent 
times  in  scientific  books  and  in  the  public  press  and  directed 
against  our  holy  church  and  her  doctrines  and  institutions.  We 
regard  it  as  our  duty  as  guardians  of  the  faith  to  take  a  decided 
stand  against  such  a  movement,  which  can  only  harm  the  Catho- 
lic church,  and  accordingly  draw  attention  in  this  public  declara- 
tion to  those  principles  which  should  guide  our  honored  clergy 
and  every  faithful  Catholic  in  their  judgment  of  all  church  ques- 
tions, viz.  : 

"1.  The  church  and  the  teaching  authorities  as  established  by 
God,  and  not  an  individual  scholar,  has  the  right  to  decide  what 
is  Catholic  truth  and  what  is  not,  and  to  decide  what  is  contrary 
to  this  truth  and  what  is  not. 

"2.  All  genuine  and  true  Catholics,  and  especially  the  priests, 
must  render  complete  and  inner  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the 
church  and  must  be  on  their  guard  lest  they  be  entrapped  by  one 
of  those  devices  which  in  our  day  are  so  skilfully  laid  against  the 
true  faith  and  the  genuine  Catholic  spirit. 

"3.  The  Catholic  church  does  not  condemn  science  or  research, 
but  only  error.  She  in  no  way  condemns  the  freedom  of  a  healthy 
and  correct  method  of  investigation,  but  she  condemns  loose 
methods  of  research,  which  dares  to  make  even  the  eternal  truths 
of  the  church  the  object  of  criticism  and  correction  on  the  ground 
that  this  is  'advanced  '  learning. 

"4.  The  truth,  as  this  is  taught  by  the  Catholic  church,  is  uni- 
versal and  divine.  It  would  therefore  be  a  silly  assumption  to 
attribute  a  national  character  to  Catholic  science  and  scholarship. 

"  5.  We  also  declare  with  all  emphasis  that  the  education  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  is  an  affair  of  the  church  alone,  and  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  Bavaria  have  always  made  this  a  matter 
of  their  deepest  concern.  The  public  press,  however,  has  no 
right  or  calling  to  pass  judgment  on  church  affairs,  and  all  the  less 
can  it  be  accorded  any  influence  in  the  way  in  which  the  church 
officials  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices. 

"6.  It  certainly  is  not  denied  to  any  one  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  church  authorities  to  the  pressing  needs  and  questions  of 
the  hour,  but  this  must  be  done  in  the  form  and  with  the  modesty 
that  is  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  church.  Political  papers 
and  organs  of  political  parties  are  not  the  proper  mediums  for 
such  communication." 

The  entire  body  of  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Bavaria  has 
full  confidence  that  the  faithful  will  in  all  respects  comply  with 
these  instructions. 

In  explanation  of  the  last  two  of  these  resolutions  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  Catholic  sem- 
inaries in  Bavaria  have  recently  been  most  severely  criticized  and 
condemned,  not  only  by  Protestants  but  also  by  some  Catholic 
journals,  on  account  of  the  alleged  mechanical  and  superficial 
training  there  given  to  the  priests.  The  church  authorities  in 
Germany  discourage  the  attendance  at  the  universities  by  the 
candidates  for  orders  and  want  all  future  priests  to  be  educated 
in  the  seminaries  established  by  the  different  archbishops,  where 
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they  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  tendencies  that  saturate 
the  university  atmosphere  in  Germany.  In  France  and  Italy  the 
theological  faculties  have  all  been  abolished  and  are  no  longer 

found  in  connection  with  the  state  universities,  and  this  is  the 
ideal  that  the  ultramontane  clergy  in  Germany  are  also  seeking 
to  realize. —  Translation  made  for  The  Liiekaky  1)igest. 


TOPLADY'S   YOUTHFUL    DIARY. 

WHAT  the  the  London  Academy  calls  one  of  the 

most  curious  documents  it  has  ever  been  his  lot  to  read, 
is  the  diary  which  the  author  <•:  the  "  Mock  of  Ages"  kept  when 
a  child.  Copious  extracts  from  it  are  printed  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  Gospel  M  a   periodical   which    Toplady  edited   in 

1 775-70.  and  which  devotes  this  issue  entirely  to  him. 

The  following  entry  in  the  diary,  made  when  Toplady  was  but 
ten  years  old,  at  which  time  he  had  already  written  four  sermons, 
certainly  shows  an  early  outcropping  of  the  religious  instinct : 

"My  aunt  gave  me  a  large  black  box  to  keep  my  writings  in. 
I  make  vast  progress  in  my  book,  and  have  vigorously  and  indus- 
triously endeavored  to  do  my  tasks  well.  I  always  pray  to  my 
God  as  I  go  to  my  school.  My  aunt  gave  me  a  seal.  My  dear 
mamma  gave  me  a  pulpit  cloth  of  white  all-a-piece,  laced  with  a 
broad  gold  lace.  I  always  love  God,  and  endeavor  to  cast  away 
all  impurity  and  all  sin  whatever.  "When  I  was  a  very  little  boy 
I  found  a  pocket-book  with  clasps,  purse,  and  hinges  of  solid 
silver.  Before  I  went  to  Deptford  I  had  bought  out  of  own 
money  a  large  strong  bookcase,  in  i  7 ~  i .  " 

The  succeeding  March  he  wrote  a  manual  of  prayers.  When 
he  was  ill.  he  says,  "my  mamma  provided  me  with  everything 
needful,  like  a  kind,  indulgent  parent  as  she  is."  In  April  he 
writes : 

"My  dear  mamma,  having  heard  my  prayers,  cried  tears  for 
joy,  and  said  that  she  hoped  I  should  never  leave  the  right  road  ; 
and  bid  me  beware  cautiously  of  sin,  that  God's  heavenly  grace 
might  be  with  me.  Having  thought  of  some  graces  I  should 
practise  should  I  survive  her  :  First,  I  must  beware  of  impatience, 
that  is,  murmuring  at  her  death,  and  despairing  of  God's  lifting 
me  up  again  ;  therefore  I  must  keep  a  heart  of  thanksgiving  and 
faith :  thanksgiving,  in  praising  Him  for  sparing  the  life  of 
mamma  so  long  as  to  instruct  me  in  the  right  paths;  and  faith, 
in  reliance  on  His  good  providence  that  He  will  mercifully  ass:st 
me,  and  give  me  the  comfort  of  His  upholding  consolations." 

With  all  his  piety,  he  was  capable  of  feeling  some  human  re- 
sentment for  a  wrong.      In  May  of  the  same  year  he  says  : 

"I  hear  that  my  grandmamma  said  that  my  mother  would  bring 
me  up  a  scourge  to  herself.  This  is  the  love  of  my  grandmo 
who  before  my  face  pretended  kindness,  but  behind  my  back 
!  stab  me,  by  taking  away  my  reputation  with  my  mother. 
I  went  to  my  uncle  Jack's  ;  he  never  asked  me  to  sit  down  (very 
rude). " 

lay  entry  for  this  year  reads  as  follows  : 

'  I  am  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  eleven  years — namely,  Xovem- 

I  praise  (rod  I  can  remember  no  dreadful  crime;   and 

>ut  to  the  Lord   be  the  glory.      Amen.      It   is  now  past 

•  k,  ami  now  I  think  fit  to  withdraw,  but  yet  my  heart 

and  holy  raptures  that  a  sheet  of  paper  could 

i  my  writ:: 

with  uncle  Jack  is  narrated 
date  of  August  15 ; 

1   two  or  three  of  my  sermons  to  show  to  my  cousin 

Kitty,  as  she  had  often  desired  mi  ;  my  uncle  took  hold  of  them, 
and  read  part  of  one,  and  asked:  'who's  I  got  them  out  of?'    I 

dy.      He  shook   bis  bead,  and  said,  'he  knew  what 

an  do  before  now.'      I  still  urged  that  I  really  did  not 

of  any  om  y  were  my  own.     He  bid  me 

hold  my  t<  I  not  make  it  worse  by  denying  it.      'You  can 


not  persuade  beyond  my  senses;  you  know  they  are  not  yours, 
for  you  have  taken  them  out  of  Bishop  Andrews  '  (a  line  bishop, 
truly,  to  make  no  better  sermons  than  these!).  He  went  on.  'If 
you  were  my  boy  I  would  flay  you  alive  '  (a  fine  friendly  expres- 
sion from  an  own  uncle  1)  'for  doing  such  things  and  fetch  the 
truth  out  of  you.'  'Sir,'  says  I,  'it  hath  been  the  great  care  of 
my  mamma,  who  hath  labored  with  me  night  and  day,  to  avoid 
lying.  I  hope  I  scorn  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  in  this  particular.' 
'  Well,  '  says  he,  '  1  have  no  business  with  it. '  " 

On  April  29,  17  =  3,  when  he  is  twelve  years  old,  he  writes  the 

following  collect  in  his  diary  : 

"The  prayer  1  sad  on  the  last  day  of  April :  'Most  benevolent 
Lord  of  all  things,  who  governs  Thy  chosen  servants  with  the 
scepter  of  mercy  ;  look  on  me,  O  my  Lord  and  my  God  ;  dispose 
my  heart  every  way  to  what  is  strictly  just  and  pious  ;  guide  me 
with  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  I  may  spend  the  approaching  month 
in  equity  and  purity.  Grant,  O  most  merciful  Father,  that  no 
accident  nor  casualty  may  happen  to  me  this  new  month,  but 
protect  and  keep  me,  <)  God  of  my  salvation.     Amen." 

Religion  and  boyishness  come  into  amusing  juxtaposition  in  the 
following  entries  : 

"May  6th. — Went  to  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  but  I 
had  enough  of  it.  Oh  the  beauty  there  is  in  the  religion  which  is 
established  (among  us)  ;  so  sweet  a  liturgy  creates  devotion  in 
every  breast.     My  aunt  gave  me  a  great  hunk  of  cake. 

" Nov.  zgth. — Lord  Norris  promised  me  to  go  with  him  to  see 
the  lottery  drawn  to-morrow. 

"Nov.  jot/i. — Was  dressed  on  purpose  to  go  with  the  dishonor- 
able Norris  till  twelve  o'clock,  who  promised  to  be  at  our  house 
by  nine.     Fate  defend  me  from  such  noblemen." 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

The  Lutheran  church  in  Iceland  numbers  about  72,000  baptized  members, 
which  is  about  the  total  population. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  is  to  have  a  new  $1,000,000  Roman  Catholic  cathedral. 
The  corner-stone  will  be  laid  in  June. 

The  Afro-American  Review  advocates  an  alliance  of  all  African  Metho- 
dists. They  number  6,500,000  and  represent  four  large  bodies  and  numerous 
Bmaller  ones. 

THE  German  Conference  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  has  resolved  to  establish  a 
Samaritan  Home  for  the  Unemployed.  The  institution  is  to  be  modeled 
after  the  celebrated  borne  at  Bielefeld,  Germany. 

Dk.  John  C  PaTOW'S  reports  for  the  past  year  tell  of  1,102  Sou th  Sea 
Islanders  won  from  cannibalism  to  Christianity,  one  missionary  alone  re- 
ceiving two  hundred  adults  intochurcli-membership. 

PROBABLY  for  the  first  time  in  history,  it  is  said,  has  a  street  in  a  German 
town  been  named  after  a  rabbi.  This  has  occurred  at  Ostrowo,  where  it 
was  decided  to  call  a  street  Freimann  Strasse,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rab- 
biner  I >r.  Freimann. 

TlIK  Church  Missionary  S01  land  has  been  celebrating  itscen- 

•  t  v  dominates  missionary  thought  and  action  in  Kin 
and  lias  the  largest  Income  of  any  missionary  society  In  the  world.    It  has 
sent  out  ovi  isionaries,  the  first  going  in  1S03. 

BISHOP   HENDRIX,  in  a  recent   lecture,  is  repotted  to  have  said:  "Metlio- 

dism  to-day   preai  spel  in  more  tongues  than  were  spoken  in  the 

whole  Roman   empire    in    her  proudest    days;  and    her  children   taken  to- 
il all  lands  outnumber  the  entire  hosts  of  Christianity  at  I 

Of  the  firsl   '  B8.n 

BRIO  IDII  K  M  SIB  SMI  i  H,  a  prominent  officer  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who 
•  a  Roman  I  1     •.  assumed  the  white  veil  lati 

\  Ibany,  taking  the 
aelda  Theresa.    In  another  year  she  will  take  the  black 

veil,  .  la]  \  0W  s  of  the  order. 

The  Nashville  .  Xdvocatt  has  been  Investigating  the 

arch  South.    The  total  membership,  as  reported, 
about  ■  ly  through  deaths,  not  by  expulsion   or 

found  that  31,879  ions  were  added  tl 

Not  ever;  Yukon,  it  is  pleasant  to  learn,  Is  devoted  body  and 

:  ::it  of  religion  is  making  nd  al 

.  three  churches,  while  the  Methodists  are  about  to 

ii  a  fourth.    These  are  ful  1  and  well  supported,  and  in 

the  long,  cruel  wii  erform  many  deeds  of  Christian  charity,    The 

church  1 1  nil.1  escaped  destruction  in  the  conflagration  of 

April 
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FOREIGN    TOPICS. 


THE    FIGHTING    IN    THE    PHILIPPINES. 

THE   existence   of  our  censorship   at   Manila  causes  people 
abroad  to  regard  our  war  news  as  of  little  value      "  It  sup- 
presses  so  much   that   the  trustworthiness  of   the  rest  becomes 
tful,"  says  the  London   Speaker.     What  is  gathered   from 
non-American  sources  is  not  very  encouraging.     Tens  of  thou 


HAKD  WORK. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "I  get  one  hole  closed  up  and  the  pesky  things  come  out 
at  another." 

[The  Filipino  government,  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  has  decided  to  continvie  the  war  at  all  costs,  until  independence 
is  secured. — Aguinaldo  to  the  Filipino  Junta  in  London  ] 

—Jugend.  Munich 

sands  of  Filipinos  are  returning  to  their  ruined  homes,  but  as 
their  loyalty  is  far  from  certain,  communication  between  them 
and  their  fighting  countrymen  is  stopped  as  much  as  possible,  and 
a  repetition  of  the  reconcentrado  horrors  which,  when  practised 
by  Weyler  in  Cuba,  aroused  the  American  people,  is  thought  likely 
to  occur  in  Luzon.  At  at  any  rate,  Manila  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  not  the  paradise  it  was.  "  Disease  of  all  sorts  is  rife  at 
Manila,  and  the  hospitals  are  overcrowded,  provisions  scarce  and 
dear,  and  the  tinned  stuffs  served  out  by  the  United  States  War 
Department  (whom  the  men  curse)  are  bad.  This  being  so,  I  arn 
not  going  to  the  islands,"  writes  the  special  correspondent  of  the 
London  Outlook  from  Hongkong.  The  Spaniards  are  not  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  help  the  Americans,  and  thousands  of  rifles  are 
"captured"  by  the  "insurgents"  where  Spanish  garrisons  vacate 
a  place.  Quite  a  number  of  machine  guns  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Filipinos,  too,  and  Aguinaldo  is  reported  to  be  very 
hopeful.  His  latest  plan  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  Philip- 
pine republic  is  described  in  the  Hongkong  Telegraph  to  the 
following  effect : 

Aguinaldo  has  made  up  his  mind  to  order  all  foreigners  from 
the  territory  occupied  by  him,  and  some  have  already  received 
notice  to  quit.  English  and  German  merchants  are  the  ones  who 
will  be  chiefly  affected  by  this  measure.  Aguinaldo 's  reasoning 
is  clear  enough.  He  has  asked  foreign  governments  to  recognize 
the  republic  as  a  belligerent  power.  This  recognition  has  so  far 
been  refused,  and  he  means  to  prove  that  he  wields  power  de 
facto,  if  not  dejure.  by  making  the  neutrais  feel  it. 


Far  Eastern  pa]  ers  report  that  Spanish  and  American  ex- 
soldiers  are  m  considerable  numbers  among  the  Filipinos,  who 
are  organizing  a  regular  service  of  war  supplies  from  Singapore 

and  the  island  of  Java.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  troops 
are  reported  to  be  heartily  tired  of  the  war,  and  altho  the  losses 
suffered  by  the  Nebraska  regiment  are  mentioned  as  exceptional, 
the  Amercans  lost  heavily.  "Altho  the  Americans  do  not  hate 
the  Filipinos  who  so  bravely  struggle  for  their  freedom,  they  con- 
sider themselves  too  good  to  fight 'niggers ' — and  one  must  be 
American  to  appreciate  the  contempt  expressed  by  the  word 
'nigger  '  !"  says  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad.  Colonel  Argueles, 
the  envoy  of  General  Luna  to  the  Americans,  expressed  himself, 
according  to  the  Ost  Asiatische  Lloyd,  Shanghai,  as  follows 

"What  we  came  to  ask  of  the  Americans  was  independence,  tho 
we  were  willing  to  accept  a  United  States  protectorate.  General 
Otis  answers  by  demanding  unconditional  surrender.  There  is 
evidently  a  misunderstanding  somewhere.  I  was  sent  to  offer  a 
brotherly  hand  to  the  Americans,  in  order  to  end  a  terrible  and 
useless  struggle.  We  thought  we  were  doing  a  generous  deed, 
and  this  Yankee  thinks  we  are  crushed,  humiliated,  broken  in 
spirit.  He  does  not  know  us  yet.  He  speaks  of  surrender.  We 
do  not  dream  of  it.  So  little  does  General  Otis  appreciate  the 
situation  that  he  believed  he  was  saying  something  pleasant  when 
he  promised  that  the  lives  of  Aguinaldo  and  his  friends  would  be 
spared  " 

The  proclamation  issued  by  the  American  Commission  has  been 
altogether  ineffective,  according  to  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  Hongkong  Mail,  because  the  first  clause  speaks  of  American 
sovereignty.  In  the  Isle  of  Negros  the  people  are  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a  conflict,  but  chiefly  because  they  believe  that  full- 
fledged  citizenship  has  come  to  them  with  annexation.  The  Lib- 
ertad,  Bacolod,  positively  asserts  this,  and  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  a  military  governor,  such  as  is  practised  in  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  revolt.  The  Filipino 
view,  as  set  forth  by  various  Filipinos  in  Europe  and  Asia,  may  be 
described  by  one  such  article  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  Berlin, 
which  we  summarize  as  follows  : 

Altho  a  plan  to  cut  off  the  northern  corps  of  the  American  army 
failed,  the  Americans  have  been  forced  to  give  up  many  positions 
they  already  had  occupied.     The  American  troops  are  not  led  in 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  JOHN  BULL. 

Sammy  :  "  Say,  John,  you  gimme  your  rum  and  I'll  give  ye  mv  soup. 

—  7 he  Witness   Montreal 


such  a  way  as  to  insure  success,  and  they  underrate  the  Filipinos. 
That  they  have  been  defeated  on  several  occasions  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  Laguna  de  Bay 
to  hold  the  Pasig  line.  After  more  than  two  months'  fighting, 
with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  the  Americans  never  got  more  than 
400  of  the  100,000  square  kilometers  of  Luzon  in  their  power. 
To-day  they  have  probably  been  forced  to  evacuate  additional 
territory  of  from  150  to  200  square  kilometers,  and  that  before 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  !  The  country  in  their  posses- 
sion is  so  insignificant  compared  with  the  whole  that  Aguinaldo 
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finds  time  to  plan  canals  and  roads  and  properly  to  organize  the 
Republican  Government. 

The  Spanish  officers  who  are  returning  from  the  Philippines  see 
no  end  to  the  war.  and  their  reports  rentier  the  Spaniards  very 
anxious  to  withdraw  their  last  men      The  Epoca,  Madrid,  says  ; 

"  It  is  important  that  our  flag  should  vanish  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  archipelago  At  present  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the  colos- 
sal American  republic,  for  all  the  wealth  it  commands,  is  able  to 
accomplish  the  subjugation  of  the  islands  Of  the  civilization  we 
have  established,  of  the  important  centers  of  European  power  and 
commerce  which  we  had  founded,  soon  nothing  will  remain  but 
memory  The  Americans  in  their  greed  have  destroyed  without 
being  able  to  build  up  " 

The  English  papers  are  not  very  anxious  to  handle  the  subject, 
and  when  they  point  out  that  our  victories  are  not  very  great,  they 
do  so  in  an  apologetic  manner.  But  the  following  summary  of  a 
leading  article  in  The  St.  James* s  Gazette,  London,  shows  that 
the  Filipino  quoted  in  the  Vossische  Zcitung  does  not  exaggerate, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  our  friends.  The  St,  Ja»ies'  s  Gazeltesays 
in  effect ; 

Polavieja  in  1S97  went  over  the  same  ground,  broke  up  the  in- 
surgent forces  in  the  province  of  Cavite  in  the  same  manner,  did 
it  by  the  same  operations  and  with  about  the  same  percentage  of 
loss.  Hence  it  is  very  premature  to  tr.lk  of  the  Americans  as 
having  destroyed  the  Filipinos.  We  hear  of  their  wonderful  vic- 
tories, and  then  comes  the  news  that  the  crushed  enemy  has  at- 
tacked the  American  post,  inflicting  more  or  less  loss.  We  do 
not  for  a  moment  wish  to  intimate  that  the  Americans  will  ulti- 
mately be  defeated.  All  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  they  hold 
only  a  small  portion  of  Luzon,  and  have  not  even  begun  to  oc- 
cupy the  rest  of  the  archipelago.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Aguinaldo  and  Luna  will  insure  peace 
unless  a  large  force  is  kept  in  the  Philippines." 

Justice,  London,  makes  fun  of  the  English  press — so  ready  to 
raise  an  outcry  against  the  Turks — for  the  gingerly  treatment 
they  accord  the  Americans.     The  paper  says  : 

"Observe  the  Filipinos  are  'insurgents,'  altho  they  have  never 
been  subject  to  the  Yankee  domination  against  which  they  are 
fighting,  and  are  therefore  no  more  'insurgents'  than  were  the 
Spaniards.  Again,  their  attack  on  the  Americans  was  particu- 
larly villainous  '  Obviously,  what  the  Filipinos  should  have 
done  was  to  have  marched  boldly  forward  without  arms,  and  al 
lowed  themselves  to  be  mowed  down  '  without  making  any  attack 
or  reprisals  whatever." 

The  colonial  press  is  less  squeamish.  The  Madras  Mail  jocu- 
larly suggests  that  the  sporting  American  has  found  his  match  in 
the  people  he  now  chooses  to  dub  as  "rebels"  instead  of  "our 
native  friends  and  allies."  for  the  Malay  is  a  "sport"  to  the  back 
bone,  and  dearly  loves  a  figbt.  The  Bangkok  Times  thinks  we 
will  think  twice  ere  we  accept  the  help  of  rebels  111  a  future  war 
"Next  time  America  goes  to  war  she  will  do  her  own  fighting, 
anyhow  "  says  the  paper.       The  Globe,  Toronto,  says: 

"The  Filipinos  who  use  the  Mauser  rifle  may  prick  the  Amen- 
onsciencein  the  matter  of  their  right  to  their  territory       Each 
new  n<  ord    of  American    dead    causes   an    outbreak    against   1111- 
With  better  arms  the  Filipinos  might  succeed  111  con 
Vincing  a  majority  of  the  electorate  " 

Th"  Montreal  Herald  c&n  not  see  that  the  Filipinos  show  any 

.nig      Neither  does  the  Toronto  Telegram  which, 

with  other  Canadian  papers    openly  admits  that  Great  Britain  is 

y    responsible    lor   our   annexation  of   the  Philippines.     It 

"Soon  the  American   people  Will  get  tired  of  paying  war  taxes 

and  offering  soldiers  for  slaughter  in  the  Philippines.     Then  will 

:he    Inst   severe   test  of   the   new-born   friendship  between 

im  and  John  Bull. 

fter  the  An  1  ople  tire  of  their  colonial  toys  they  will 

B  man  who  is  angrily  sobering  Dp  regards 

inpanion  •  b       The  reaction  against  the  policy 


of  expansion  may  carry  the  Republicans  out  of  office  and  substi- 
tute a  party  which  will  sell  the  Philippines  to  Russia  just  to  spite 
Great  Britain  tor  tempting  the  quiet,  sober-minded  United  States 
to  taste  the  expensive  but  intoxicating  delights  of  a  colonial 
policy  " 

In  the  Toronto  W eekly  Sun  Goldwin  Smith  strongly  censures 
the  spirit  which  leads  an  American  divine  to  say,  "Thrash  the  Fili- 
pinos first  and  send  them  Christ  afterward."     He  adds: 

"These  Filipinos,  who  are  being  slaughtered  and  harried  as 
rebels,  are  no  more  rebels  than  their  invaders.  They  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Americans  as  people  struggling  for  their  independ- 
ence against  foreign  tyranny,  and  were  accepted  as  allies  in  that 
character.  .  .  .  Suppose,  when  the  French  had  helped  the  Ameri- 
can revolutionists  to  break  the  British  yoke,  they  had  proceeded 
to  buy  the  British  claim  to  the  colonies,  and,  if  the  Americans 
resisted  the  transfer,  to  shoot  them  down  as  rebels  !  " 

The  censorship  exercised  at  Manila  seems  to  be  rigorous  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  "specials"  published 
by  the  New  York  Herald  and  a  few  other  American  papers  are 
more  than  copies  of  items  in  far  Eastern  papers,  for  comparison 
with  our  Hongkong  exchanges  shows  that  The  China  Mail  and 
The  Telegraph  publishes  the  "special"  news,  as  coming  from 
their  bona-fide  war  correspondents,  before  it  is  sent  to  New 
York. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  THE  CHURCH    OF    RUSSIA    SUPERIOR    TO 
THE  PROTESTANT  OR  THE  CATHOLIC? 

FOR  some  time  past  there  has  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
scientific  supplement,  called  Beilage,  of  the  Munich  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung  (easily  the  most  influential  and  reliable  political 
journal  of  Germany)  a  series  of  letters  signed  "Spectator,"  which 
have  attracted  international  attention.  The  author  seems  to  rep- 
resent a  mild  type  of  Roman  Catholicism  and  is  evidently  a  man 
of  exact  scholarship.  The  latest  subject  discussed  in  these 
"  Kirchenpolitische  Brief e  "  (Xos.  46  and  47)  filling  about  twenty- 
five  solid  quarto  columns,  is  a  very  interesting  study  of  the  Chris- 
tianity and  church  of  Russia,  based  upon  what  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  books  of  the  times,  namely,  the  "  Questions  Religieuses 
Sociales  et  Politiques,"  of  C.  B.  Pobedonotseff,  the  famous  Su- 
perior Procurateur  of  the  Holy  Synod.  This  author,  under  three 
emperors  the  most  influential  man  in  the  church  of  the  Czar's 
realm,  maintains,  not  on  the  ground  of  ignorance,  but  on  the 
basis  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  Western  literature,  the  su- 
periority of  the  Russian  type  of  Christianity  over  Protestantism 
and  Roman  Catholicism.  A  large  portion  of  "Spectator's  "  two 
letters  is  devoted  to  a  reproduction  of  the  line  of  defense  adopted 
by  the  great  Russian  leader  The  following  is  a  repetition  of 
some  of  the  leading  ideas  of  the  Procurateur's  positions  : 

The  right  of  exercising  public  power,  as  far  as  its  essence  is 
concerned,  is  based  on  the  ideas  of  righteousness  or  equity. 
There  can  be  no  power  except  it  be  of  God.  It  does  not  exist  of 
its  own  authority,  but  it  is  a  priesthood  to  which  the  bearer  has 
dedicated  his  existence.  Not  m  the  material  but  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word  this  power  is  in  its  nature  without  limitations 
As  the  first  act  of  creation  was  the  separation  between  the  dark- 
ness and  the  light,  so  the  fust  act  of  divinely  given  power  is  to 
discover  the  truth  and  separate  it  from  error  and  from  injustice. 
The  determination  then  of  what  is  truth  thus  belongs  to  the  do- 
main of  the  public  authorities,  and  the  position  of  Western  peoples, 
according  to  whom  this  determination  is  left  to  the  individual, 
and  on  the  basis  of  which  freedom  of  conscience  is  maintained, 
is  without  scriptural  or  philosophical  foundation. 

In  accordance  with  these  general  principles  the  affairs  of  the 
church  also  are  to  be  controlled  and  directed,  and  in  this  resped 
the  positions  and  teachings  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  church  arc- 
vastly  supei.or  to  those  of  Western   European  civilization  and 
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Christianity.  In  no  sphere  is  the  chasm  that  separates  the  Rus- 
sian from  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  apparent  than  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal department.  The  Russian  will  indeed  acknowledge  that 
there  are  many  good  things  in  the  Anglican  church,  but  he  will 
tind  in  his  own  church  superior  attractions.  He  will  find  here 
that  there  are  no  castes  or  classes  recognized,  nor  do  social  distinc- 
tions make  any  difference  in  the  standing  of  the  orthodox  wor- 
shipers. The  believers  together  are  simply  the  congregation  of 
the  people  of  God  on  earth.  The  Russian  church  is 
doubly  dear  to  its  adherents  because  the  lowest  beggar 
is  here  equal  to  the  grandest  prince.  In  England  the 
Protestant  state  church  is  simply  a  gathering  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  a  select  social  clique.  Even  in  the 
presence  of  their  God,  the  outward  distinction  between 
brother  and  brother  is  maintained.  The  entire  church 
and  its  relations  is  simply  a  retlex  and  a  continuation 
of  the  social  development  that  proceeded  from  the  feu- 
dal system.  The  spiritual  office  is  a  preferment  and  a 
privilege,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such 
great  masses  have  turned  their  backs  to  the  state  church 
of  England  and  have  divided  themselves  into  so  many 
and  sectlets.  In  Russia  the  church  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  entire  people  as  a  nation  and  will  remain 
such.  It  is  characterized  by  the  spirit  of  love  to  one's 
neighbor  and  the  absence  of  all  personal  preferment. 
In  all  times  of  danger  and  trials  the  people's  faith  has 
maintained  the  nation,  and  it  is  this  faith  that  in  the 
future  will  uphold  and  sustain  them.  The  objections 
raised  that  the  Russian  Christians  are  often  ignorant 
and  superstitious  and  the  priests  coarse,  may  be  true  in 
part,  and  in  so  far  as  true  is  based  on  economic  condi- 
tions that  can  be  remedied  ;  but  these  characteristics  do 
not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  church.  The  funda- 
mental feature  that  characterizes  the  whole  churchdom 
of  Russia  is  the  adherence  of  the  people  of  Russia  to  the 
church,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  complete  commun- 
ion of  all  the  members  of  the  church,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  church  is  the  common  inheritance  of  the  entire  nation, 
the  union  of  all  without  any  division  of  caste. 

The  genuine  Russian  feels  that  the  church  is  a  part  of  the 
nation,  and  this  can  be  understood  fully  only  by  him  who  has 
worshiped  and  prayed  with  the  Russian  Christian.  In  compari- 
son with  our  religious  meetings,  the  assemblages  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  too  are  small.  The  priest  there  performs  his  part  of 
the  service  without  the  participation  of  the  people,  and  there  is  no 
union  between  the  priest  and  the  people. 

"Spectator  "  considers  the  book  the  ablest  defense  of  the  auto- 
cratic principle  in  state  and  church  in  existence,  and  concludes 
his  long  review  of  it  with  these  words  : 

"This  book  is  a  singular  mixture  of  European  culture  and 
Asiatic  barbarism.  It  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  trend  of 
thought  in  the  leading  circles  of  Russia.  Its  utterances  are  all 
the  more  significant  and  deserving  of  notice,  as  Russia  is  no  longer 
a  passive  element  in  the  European  concert  of  nations,  and  is 
making  decided  efforts  to  push  its  claims  as  a  leader  in  European 
politics  and  civilization.  Principles  and  teachings  like  these  are 
signs  of  the  times,  and  the  prevalence  of  such  views  in  the  higher 
circles  of  Russian  society  is  a  phenomenon  that  deserves  to  be 
studied  and  watched  by  Western  Christianity  and  civilization." 
—  Translation  made  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


156  votes  a  proposal  to  increase  the  discipline  of  the  state  church 
in  an  anti-ritualistic  manner.  A  resolution  was.  however,  adopted 
threatening  the  church  with  special  legislation  if  the  bishops  can 
not  keep  order. 

"The  rejected  bill  purposed  to  give  the  laity  power  to  complain 
officially  of  practises  which  are  in  conflict  with  lawfully  established 
rules.  It  would  have  greatly  decreased  the  power  of  the  bishops. 
Sii   William  Harcourt  took  occasion  to  point  out  that,  as  a  last 


Sheph 
shall  be 
long." 


POLITICAL  VIEWS  OF  THE    ANGLICAN    CON- 
TROVERSY  OVER    RITUAL. 

I  ^OR  some  years  past  the  ritualists  have  been  gaining  ground 
-*-  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Low-Church  element  as 
well  as  the  nonconformists  have  become  alarmed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  legislation  has  been  suggested  to  counteract  the  spiritual 
degeneration  supposed  to  be  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of 
"popish  practises."  We  can  not  do  better  than  quote  the  facts  in 
the  case  as  given  in  the  Xiewws  van  den  Dag,  Amsterdam  : 

"The  British  House  of  Commons  has  rejected  by  310  against 


'TWIXT  HALIFAX   AND  HARCOURT, 

erd  Templk:  "  Gude  Lard  !    What  be  I  to  do?    If  I  get  down  to  one  side  I 
butted,  and  if  I  get  down  t'other  I  shall  be  tossed — and  I  can't  stay  ynr  for 

—  The  Westminster  Gazette,  London. 

resort,  the  crown  could  be  appealed  to,  as  its  power  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  bishops.  Meanwhile  the  bishops  endeavor  to 
keep  the  question  dragging  until  public  opinion  is  engaged  else- 
where They  institute  a  long  inquiry  into  each  grievance,  begin- 
ning with  the  least  important,  and  with  some  skill  the  question 
may  be  dragged  along  for  some  years.  At  present  they  busy 
themselves  with  the  practise  of  burning  incense,  and  gravely  dis- 
cuss whether  incense  may  not  be  permissible  as  a  disinfectant, 
whether  stationary  censers  are  all  right,  and  whether  the  waving 
of  incense  should  be  stopped.  The  Government  helps  to  put  off 
the  matter.  Within  a  few  years,  no  doubt,  the  demand  for  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  will  have  advanced  far  enough  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Parliament ;  but  Lord  Salisbury  prefers  to 
leave  so  disagreeable  a  question  to  a  future  cabinet.  The  anti- 
ritualists  are  undoubtedly  very  much  in  the  majority,  but  the 
ritualists  are  very  determined,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  may 
happen  if  a  real  conflict  is  not  averted." 

Raymond  Koechlin,  whose  articles  on  church  matters  are  read 
with  great  interest  everywhere,  expresses  himself  as  follows  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris: 

"A  great  number  of  ministers  are  fervent  ritualists,  and  many 
bishops  do  not  regard  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholic  usages, 
such  as  the  burning  of  incense,  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  the 
cult  of  Mary,  the  confession,  and  the  introduction  of  sacerdotal 
vestments  unfavorably.  The  tears  of  the  Low  Church  and  Puri- 
tanical element  are  not  altogether  chimerical.  The  party  which 
endeavors  to  bring  about  union  between  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches  is  powerful,  if  small.  But  the  position  of  the 
'antis  '  is  very  strong.  They  point  out  that  an  act  of  Parliament 
established  the  Church  of  England,  and  act  of  Parliament  can  dis- 
establish it.  There  is  a  serious  crisis  for  England  bound  up  in 
the  question." 

The  London  Speaker  fears  that  if  certain  unimportant  abuses 
are  made  impossible  in  the  Church  of  England,  it  will  lose  its 
broadness  and  sink  to  the  level  of  an  intolerant  sect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ritualists  may  be  driven  to  Rome — a  prospect  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate.      The  St.  James' s  Gazette  is  inclined  to 
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think  that  the  "nonconformist conscience  "  is  much  less  willing  to 
give  liberty  than  to  claim  it.  and  shows  that  the  liberality  of  the 
church  is  used  unfairly  by  sectarians  Speaking  of  a  case  inves- 
tigated by  the  bishops,  the  paper  says  : 

"A  man  who  admits  that  he  is  a  Plymouth  brother  is  put  into 
the  box  to  give  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  burlesque  account 
of  certain  services  which  he  saw  at  St.  Ethelburga's.  If  the 
clergy  have  contravened  the  prayer-book  and  llouted  the  authority 
of  their  bishops,  we  have  no  wish  to  defend  them  ;  but  it  is  utterly 
disgraceful  that  complainants  have  to  be  sought  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  so  to  say,  who  are  dissenters,  who  know  little  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  have  no  sympathy  with  her.  We  can 
not,  of  course,  expect  persons  of  this  stamp  to  possess  any  fine 
feelings,  or  to  have  any  conception  of  the  fitness  of  things  in  mat- 
ters of  religion;  but  it  does  seem  atrocious  that  flippant 'evi- 
dence,' punctuated  by  laughter,  should  have  to  be  listened  to  in 
reference  to  ceremonies  which,  however  much  they  may  be  dis- 
approved of,  are,  we  make  no  doubt,  full  of  real  and  vital  mean- 
ing to  those  who  practise  them." 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  which  classifies  the  division  of  pub 
lie  opinion  on  the  subject,  says  there  are  three  parties,  i.e  ;  "  (i) 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  the  High-Church  Party  :  'We  will  maintain 
to  the  end  both  our  free  and  our  established  position.'  (2)  Sir 
William  Harcourt :  'A  church  established  but  disciplined,  under 
the  "authority  of  Parliament  and  the  crown,"  which  "in  the  last 
resort  is  superior  to  ecclesiasts."  '  (3)  The  Liberationists  and 
probably  the  majority  of  Liberals:  'A  church,  free  but  disestab- 
lished, with  the  same  liberty  in  regard  to  doctrine  and  practise  as 
the  nonconformist  churches. '"  Thispaper  regards  the  work  done 
by  the  bishops  as  on  a  par  with  other  "investigating  committees," 
that  Anglo-Saxon  panacea  for  all  ills.and  says: 

"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  last  autumn  declared  certain 
things  to  be  against  the  law,  and  announced  his  intention  of  deal- 
ing drastically  with  the  clergy  who  persisted  in  them.  The  clergy 
protested  and  the  archbishop  immediately  withdrew.  Instead  of 
enforcing  his  authority,  he  invited  the  protesting  clergy  to  argue 
the  matter  with  him  at  Lambeth.  And  now,  seven  months  later, 
we  have  the  legality  of  the  points  which  the  archbishop  declared 
to  be  illegal  treated  as  an  open  question  and  argued  before  him 
by  counsel.  He  was  going  to  forbid  incense  ;  now  apparently  we 
have  it  admitted  that  'still  incense  '  is  legal,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion in  dispute  is  whether  you  may  swing  a  censer.  Such  are  the 
trivialities  of  the  bishops'  policy.  After  this,  since  the  public 
complain  that  the  bishops  do  not  do  their  duty,  the  bishops  are 
going  to  introduce  a  bill  giving  themselves  more  and  the  laity 
less  power.  Such  is  their  idea  of  dealing  with  the  crisis,  and  such 
also  the  Government's  idea.  It  is  the  futility  of  these  alternatives 
that  drives  us  to  the  Liberation  remedy." 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  London,  says: 

"We  know  not  what  may  come  of  it,  and  whether  the  arch- 
bishops will  adventure  further  into  the  consideration  of  more  seri- 
ous questions,  such  as  the  reserved  sacrament,  now  in  full  use 
at  a  dozen  great  churches  in  London,  or  the  still  more  Startling 
popularity  of 'masses  for  the  dead.'  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  their  lordships  will  endeavor,  with  the  skilled  assistance  they 
have  gathered  about  them,  to  arrive  at  some  happy  form  of  words 
like  that  legal  chej  d'aui're,  the  Lincoln  judgment,  by  which 
the  usages  under  discussion  may  be  both  permitted  and  dis- 
avowed. Would  it  not  be  possible  to  say  that  tho  the  '  ceremonial 
use  of  incense'  is  illegal,  incense  may  nevertheless  be  lawfully 
used  in  ceremonies?  We  believe  that  there  was  a  time  when  this 
ceremonial  use  of  incense  was  forbidden  at  St.  Albans,  but  tin- 
only  result  was  that  the  censers  were  taken  round  in  procession 
beforo  'the  mass'  began,  and  were  left  solemnly  standing  on  the 
altar  steps,  from  which  greater  clouds  of  incense  ascended  than 
•  Albans  before." — Translations  made 
J  or  Tiik  Lm  1  k  a  1  y   Dig] 


certain  to  take  place  in  Korea.  The  king  has  only  two  alterna- 
tives: he  must  give  a  constitution  and  parliament,  or  massacre 
the  members  of  the  Independence  Club,  who  number  every  pro- 
gressive Korean  among  them.  That  the  Koreans  are  fitted  for 
liberal  institutions  must  be  doubted.  They  have  been  robbed  by 
their  officials  for  centuries,  and  no  Korean  dreams  of  being  any- 
thing but  corrupt  in  an  official  position.  As  soon  as  a  Korean 
has  a  'job  '  of  this  kind,  every  one  of  his  relatives  stops  earning  a 
living.  He  has  to  keep  them  all.  The  small  traders,  the  me- 
chanics, are  nearly  all  Chinese.  Banking  and  shipping  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Japanese.  The  Korean  walks  around  and  talks 
politics,  but  he  understands  nothing  of  politics. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  the  country  will  remain  independent.  It 
is  more  probable  that  Russia  or  Japan  will  before  long  annex  the 
country.  The  Japanese  are  predominant  even  now,  their  fleet  is 
near,  their  troops  always  ready  to  land.  But  whoever  annexes 
the  country  will  find  that  valuable  concessions  are  held  by  for- 
eigners from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Japanese,  as  has  been 
said,  have  the  railroad  concessions  which  are  already  exploited, 
but  the  Russians,  French,  and  English  have  similar  rights.  Ger- 
mans hold  enormous  mining  rights.  Yet  the  Japanese  are  the 
most  influential  people  in  Korea.  They  are  the  only  nation  which 
colonizes  there." — Condensed  J  or  The  Literary  Digest. 


Tho    Future    of    Korea. —  The    Ost-Asiatiscke    Lloyd, 

.  which  is  usually  very  well  informed  regarding  matters 
of  the  far  Bast,  describes  the  situation  in  Korea  as  follows: 

less  Japan  or  Russia  declare  a  protectorate,  a  revolution  is 


SOUTH   AMERICAN    POSSIBILITIES. 

IT  has  been  found  necessary  in  some  quarters  to  express  a 
doubt  whether  Cecil  Rhodes  was  right  when  he  predicted 
that  South  America  must  ultimately  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States.  The  South  American  Journal,  Loudon,  hastens 
to  explain  that  many  South  American  countries  are  fit  for  Euro- 
pean emigration,  and  that  England,  as  well  as  Germany,  will 
exercise  influence  there.  The  Estrella  de  Pana?na,  a  paper 
completely  influenced  from  the  United  States,  informs  its  readers 
that  South  Americans  need  not  take  Cecil  Rhodes  seriously,  as 
the  future  has  little  danger  of  conquest  in  store  if  they  unite  to 
defend  themselves.  A  writer  in  the  Lei,  Santiago  de  Chile,  de- 
clares that  all  Latin  nations,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
the  South  American  countries,  will  form  an  intellectual  union 
strong  enough  to  neutralize  the  pretensions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  Saturday  Review,  London,  thinks-  we  are  less  likely  to  es- 
tablish ourselves  in  South  America  than  is  one  of  the  European 
powers.     It  says : 

"If  Yankee  professions  of  equality  were  more  sincere,  they 
would  probably  be  more  potent.  The  proselytizing  strength  of 
Islam  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  due  to  her  text  that  one 
Moslem  is  as  good  as  another  and  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
grandest  Giaour,  and  what  lias  been  done  in  the  religious  field 
might  easily  find  accomplishment  in  the  international.  But  an 
attempt  to  circumscribe  equality  is  fatal,  and  when  liberty  degen- 
erates into  a  nickname  for  something  very  different,  it  may  be 
feared  but  it  can  not  be  conjured  with.  .  .  In  any  case,  the 
United  States  have  not,  so  far,  made  any  headway  toward  the 
absorption  of  South  America.  Their  annexations  north  of  Mexico 
and  their  intrigues  within  her  borders  have  constituted  a  buffer- 
state  rather  than  an  avenue,  and,  however  long  they  may  maintain 
their  Monroe  doctrine,  it  will  not  help  them  to  a  more  active  part 
than  that  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  .  .  .  We  are  not  now  urging 
that  our  duty  or  our  interest  beckonsus  already  to  South  Ami 
but  if  the  call  were  once  made  clear,  we  should  do  ill  to  spurn  the 
help  of  Spain,  whose  blood-brotherhood  can  never  be  wholly  In- 
operative among  her  old  dependencies.  In  any  case,  with  or 
without  support,  we  need  not  despair  of  eventual  success  even  in 
(Id.  The  initial  difficulty  would  be  to  obtain  a 
foothold,  but  the  examples  of  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  other  second 
childhoods  suffice  to  prove  that  penury  is  as  heavy  a  chain  upon 
a  state  as  upon  an  individual.  Any  wealthy  nation  could  easily 
buy  the  independence  of  almost  any  South  American  state  and 
proceed  to  develop  iton  business  lines.     To  take  the  lowest  view. 

it  would  always  be  an  excellent  speculation.  We  are  dubbed  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers,  but  few  have  the  temerity  to  deny  that 
what  we  do  is,  however  incidentally,  for  the  benefit  of  humanity." 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


The  Poard  of  Trad*  Journal  London,  in  it-< 
edition  of  April,  1S99,  quotes  from  :i  Foreign  Office 
report  a  decision  o:'  the  Russian  council  of  March 
3,  1S99,  according  t-  which  the  rates  of  customs 
duties  are  to  be  reckoned  one  and  one-half  fold  as 
against  those  previously  existing.  All  duties  here- 
tofore paid  in  rubles  of  the  old  standard  (valued 
at  77.2  cents)  are  now  to  be  paid  in  rubles  of  the 
currency  issue,  valued  at  51.5  cents. 

In  order  to  simplify  matters  without  changing 
the  rates  of  duty  under  the  customs  tariff,  these 
rates  will  now  be  levied  in  the  new  ruble  unit 
with  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  the  rates  hitherto 
expressed.  Thus,  a  rate  of  10  rubles  for  a  certain 
article  under  the  tariff  will  now  be  reckoned  at 
15  rubles,  and  payment  of  the  duty  -will  be  re 
ceived  in  the  current  new  gold  coins  of  is,  10,  and 
5  rubles,  the  value  of  which  is  expressed  on  their 
face  in  the  depreciated  standard  ruble  of  66;j 
kopecks. 

In  this  manner,  no  alteration  is  really  made  in 
the  customs  tariff  and  in  other  payments  due  the 
Government  under  it,  and  the  new  law  removes 
the  hitherto  existing  anomaly  of  the  non-accept- 
ance by  the  customs  in  payment  of  dues  of  Rus- 
sian coins,  bank-notes,  government  securities,  the 
yalue  of  which    was    expressed    in   depreciated 


PANTASOTE 

Outwears  Leather! 

WATERPROOF       GREASEPROOF        STAIN  PROOF. 


Looks   exactly    like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 
imitations  of  leather, 

Pantasote  does  not 
rot,    peel    or    crack, 
contains  no    rubber, 
cellulose 
or  other 
danger- 
ously in 
flam- 
mable 
sub- 
stances, 
and  is 
not  af- 
fected by 
heat, 
cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured 

Enough  to  cover  a  dining  chair,  seat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

Qarnnlt*  Prf***  f     f^xf>  l»ehes,  enough  to 

sample  rrcc .     make  a  Sewiug  Co,n. 

/anion  sent  for  2ct.  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's 
name. 

Caution!  There  are  worthless  and  dangerous  imita- 
tions. Genuine  goods  have  "Pantasote"  stamped  on 
the  edge . 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 

89  I?rondwny,  Dept.  P.  Sew  York  City. 


"MACEY"  Office  Desks 

( Direct  from  the  Factory  at  Factory  Prices.) 

*v!Q  flR  ^uys  this 
yljiOvJ   Excellent 
Desk  No   10-H    dl 
rect    from    the   fac 
tory,  freight  pre- 
paid   East   of  the 
Mississippi    and 
North    of    Ten- 
nesee.       (Point 
beyond  on  equal 
basis)      Sent 
■'  On    Approv-. 
al,"  to  be  re- 
turned at  our 
expense  if  not 

Eositively     the 
est    roll-top 
desk  ever  sold   patent  applied  for 


at  the  price. 


(48fc/< 


!,d,,Jllt:.) 


THE  FRED  MACEY  CO,,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Makers  of  Office  and  Library  Furniture. 


Flu-  ad-valorem  rates  will  continne  to  be 
levied  in  rubles  of  one  fifteenth  of  an  imperial 
(,/('.,  51 .5  cents),  without  any  increase  in  the  ini- 
tial rates. 

Consul  Smith,  of  Moscow, under  date  of  March 
-■4.  1899,  sends  the  following  statement  of  the  uni- 
versities in  Russia,  with  the  number  of  students 
in  each  • 


I  niTfrsily.  Studi-i:/s. 

St.  Petersburg 634 

Most  ow     . . . ., 3*693 

Kharkof 1.059 

Kief 2,558 

K.i.  .111 781 


University, 

< Idessa  ... 

Tomsk  (Siberia) . . . 

Juryefl 

\\  arsaw  |  Poland).  .  1,085 

Helsingf6rs(  Finland).  1 .500 


Students, 

492 

477 

...     1,326 


The  number  of  high  schools  (not  including  the 
military  schools)  and  lyceums  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

Description.  Number.  Description.  Number. 

Technical 7  Languages  (Oriental).     2 

Medical 2  Law 4 

Philological   3  Veterinary 4 

I'.cvlcsiastical 7  Agricultural. 3 

Female 3  Art 1 

Siberia  has  2,501  schools  with  80,002  scholars. 

The  expenditure  for  education  in  Russia  in  1896 
(more  recent  figures  not  having  been  published) 
was  $12,747,000.  The  complete  report  of  Consul 
Smith  has  been  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 


Under  date  of  March  24,  1899,  Consul  Smith,  of 
Moscow,  writes  that  the  total  output  of  the  gold- 
mines in  Russia  for  the  year  1898  amounted  to 
1,300,000  ounces,  or  81,250  pounds. 


Consul  Plumacher  of  Maracaibo,  under  date  of 
March  18,  1899,  writes  that  a  decree  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  President  ordering  a  census  of  the 
cattle  in  the  country  to  be  taken.  According  to 
the  latest  returns,  the  number  of  cattle,  etc.,  in 
Venezuela  is :  Oxen,  2,004,257  ;  sheep,  176,668  ; 
goats,  1,667,272;  horses,  191,079;  mules,  89,186; 
asses;  312,810;  pigs,  1,618,214.  The  new  census 
will  doubtless,  says  Mr.  Plumacher,  show  much 
larger  figures.  A  copy  of  the  consul's  report  has 
been  sent  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  New  York  trade 
journal  (to  whom  the  original  has  been  sent), 
Consul  Kaiser,  of  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  under  date  of 
March  6,  1899,  says: 

"Nowhere  is  there  a  more  profitable  field  for 
practical  missionary  work,  which  would  benefit 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  than  this  part  of 
Mexico,  which  seems  almost  wholly  forgotten  by 
our  usually  active  merchants.  Mazatlan  is  a  city 
of  16,000  inhabitants,  steadily  progressing,  and 
with  prospects  of  being  one  of  the  first  commer- 
cial centers  in  Mexico.  All  business  houses  here 
are  busy,  and  'their  trade  is  steadily  increasing. 
Last  year's  sales  of  merchandise,  according  to  the 
sworn  statement  at  the  collector's  office,  amount- 
ed to  over  $40,000,000,  and  doubtless  this  year  will 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  There  has 
not  been  a  failure  or  a  fire  here  for  almost  fifteen 
years,  and  losses  on  account  of  bad  debts  amount 
to  very  little.  There  are  three  banks  and  three  of 
the  largest  merchants  have  a  banking  department 
connected  with  their  stores.  Mexico  is  rapidly 
developing  mines  and  extending  railroads.  Con- 
cessions have  been  granted  to  local  capitalists  to 
build  two  lines  to  Mazatlan,  which  will  aid  in  the 
progress  of  the  city.  Nearly  everything  used  here 
has  to  be  imported,  and,  as  Mazatlan  is  the  distrib- 
uting center  for  a  large  portion  of  western 
Mexico,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  market  is  a  good 
one.  The  superiority  of  United  States  hardware, 
machinery,    and  electrical   supplies    is    acknowl- 
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THE     CLEN 
SANITARIUM 

A  delightfully 
located  institution, 
undercontrol  of  reg- 
ularly educated  and 
experienced  physi- 
cians for  the  treat- 
ment of  the 

Eve.  Ear, Nose. Throat 
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ognized as  valuable  adjuncts.  Absorption  by  Cataphor- 
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Address,  CLEN  SANITARIUM,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y., 
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edged  by  ail;  but  German  importers  have  steadily 
cut  down  our  trade  in  these  lines.  Our  trade 
methods  have  been  at  fault  in  the  past.  German, 
French,  dy  the  nee 

people.  Our  merchants  could  well  afford  to  give 
longer  cred.1 

Wholesale  firms  here  have  abundant  capita]  ami 
i  ;  but  the  retail  merchant  buys  on  long 
credit,  and  the  usual  terms  are  six  months.  R.  G. 
Dunn  &  Co.,  of  Mexico  City,  give  reliable  infor- 
I  standing  of  merchants. 
The  laws  of  Mexico  in  regard  to  the  collection  of 
debts  are   even    more    u  than    in   the 

United  States.  A  claim  sent  to  a  good  lawyer 
will  generally  bring  the  desired  result.  No  ex- 
emptioi  ed  debtors.     Hanking  facilities 

for  collections  are  excellent.  Charges  for  current 
commercial  paper  are  from  i  to  5  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  amount  and  difficulty  in  collecting. " 


PERSONALS. 


AN  open  competition  was  recently  announced 
acta  for  one  of  the  innumerable  statues 
which  are  springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  over 
Germany  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Bis- 
marck. About  three  hundred  competitors  took 
part,  and  submitted  more  than  one  thousand  de- 
signs, and  the  duty  of  the  committee  was  to  select 
the  three  best  designs  without  reference  to  the 
names  of  the  artists.  When  these  three  had  been 
and  the  accompanying  envelopes  opened, 
it  was  found  that  all  three  designs  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  same  sculptor,  Herr  Kreiss,  of  Dres- 
den, a  result  probably  unprecedented  in  such  com- 
petitions. 


■<\i.  LAWTOM  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  and 
the  people  of  that  State  are  naturally  very  proud 
of  him.  The  Fort  Wayne/ownu/reraarks  :  "The 
impetuous  charge  at  Las  Guasimas  made  history, 
and  made  Roosevelt  a  governor.  Funston's  feat 
won  a  battle,  and  he  has  the  refusal  of  any  gift 
within  the  bestowal  of  his  people.  How  would  it 
do  to  make  Henry  W.  Lawton  the  next  governor 
of  Indiana  ?" 


Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  the  author  of  "Chi- 
na in  Transformation,"  has  nearly  completed  a 
second  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Celestial  empire, 
This  time  Mr.  Colquhoun  entered  China  by  way 
of  Persia  and  Siberia,  and  studied  political  affairs 
in  Peking,  commercial  affairs  in  Shanghai,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  missionaries  in  Sze-Chuen,  Wei- 
Cbau,  and  Yunan. 


MISS  Kmii.y  V.  Mason,  an  aunt  of  General  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  in  spite  of  her  eighty-four  years  is  pre- 
paring for  a  trip  to  Europe,  which  will  be  her 
forty-third  voyage  to  the  other  side.  During  the 
Civil  War  Miss  Mas.,n  devoted  herself  to  hospital 

:.d  she  would  frequently  soothe  tin 
gray  with  the  assurance  that  if  they  died  she 
•  ike  care  of  their  children.  As  a  conse- 
quence thirty  orph  ut  by  express  to  her 
at  Baltimore  from  the  South  after  the  war.  two  of 
whom,  found    among  the  ruins  of  ( 

•-,  were  ignorant  of  their 
With    the  assistance  of  f  1  .. 
-e<ls  of  the  sale  of  her  collected  poetni  f|  be 
f  which  brought  her  $1,000),  she  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  and  edm  .. 
phans,  ■  h  one  exce: 

vid   are  Be;:  I I-r  first  trip  to 

I  le  in  iB'yj. 


Tmk  gold  medal  which  the  Atntric 
will  be  presented  b  •  uibassador  at 


FIRE  NEED  HAVE  NO  TERRORS 

If  Your  House  is   Equipped  with  the 

HARRIS  PORTABLE 
FIRE  ESCAPES 

AND    AUTOMATIC    FIRE   ALARMS. 

The  only  practical,  simple,  indestructible,  and  reliable  Fire  Escape  yet  devised. 
Constructed  of  three  hard  drawn  flexible  steel  cables,  with  strong  steel  rungs. 

CANNOT  BURN  and  WILL  NOT  BREAK. 

NEVER  OUT   OF   ORDER,  INSTANTLY  AVAILABLE. 

A  CHILD  MAY  ADJUST  and  USE  IT. 

When  not  in  use  it  is  closely  wound  upon  reel  and  enclosed  in  ornamental, 
oxidized  case  securely  fastened  under  the  inside  window  sill.     In  case  of  fire  the 
thrown  out  and  unrolls  automatically,  becoming  a  ladder,  and  fur- 
nishing a  safe  means  of  reaching  ground.     If  flames  are  breaking  out  of  lower 
window  it  may  be  drawn  to  one  side. 

HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  FIRE  ALARMS 

GIVE  INSTANT  NOTICE.    Til)  V  ARE  INFALLIBLE,  AND  ARE 
NEVER    ASLEEP    AT   THE    CRITICAL    MOMENT,   AND  v. 
ALLOW   ANY  ONE   ELSE  TO   SLEEP.     THE  MOST  THOROUGH 
INSPECTION  INV1T1  D.    CALLAND  BE  CONVINCED,  OR  WRrTE 
FOR   DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 


HIGH    CLASS  SALESMEN  WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE    TERRITORY    GIVEN. 


Harris  Safety  Co.,  flfrs., 


St.  James  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  2tith  Street.  New  York. 
IT  88- 18th. 


New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Chieago,  III. 
Telephone  1980  Cent. 


Honford'i    \<  Id    Phospb  h. 

n 


|**b  i*HKWa*«rY>«  Dr'uk 


Distilled  Water— 100^6  Pure  from  the  Sanitary  Still. 

Till 1MOWXALS— PI  -Ticnts  nn<l  full  particolan  by  return  mail. 

Only  Still  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Government.     Six  Styles,  $10  up. 
TBS  CCPRIGRAPH  CO.,  uS    No,  Green  Bt  ,  Chicago, 
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Reduced  Prices 

Y\'rEh.\ve  recently  purchased  several  hundred 

fir.e  suitings  and  skirtings  at  much  below  their  actual 
value  Tins  enables  us  to  inaugurate  the  biggest  Reduced 
Price  Sale  that  we  have  ever  announced.  You  now  have 
.in  opportunity  "t  securing  a  fashionable  garment  at  a  re- 
duction ol  one-third  from  former  prices. 
No.  606. 
design  in  a  tailor-made 
of  a  tiv 
front  |acket,  \\  hi(  he  in  be 

a  new  il  ,>  n  n  c  ed  skii :. 
Both  jacket  and  skirt  are 
lin  ed  tin oughout,  and 
trimmed  with  straps  <>t 
the  same  material,  We 
make  iliis  gown  From  a 
Election  of  all- 
wool  materials.  Retail- 
ei  s  ask  (18  for  a  suit  of 
this  kind     Our  price  has 

been  £i]  -■ 


Reduced 
Price  for 
this  Sale 


Sg;50 


No.  606. 


We  are  also  closing  out 
a  few  sample    garments 

winch  were  made  up  for 
exhibition  in  our  sales- 
room : 

Suits,  $5  to  $io  ; 

have  been  ?io  to  $20. 

Skirts,  $3  to  $8  ; 

have  been  j6  to  ?i6 


We  tell  you  about  hundreds  of  other  reduced  price  gar- 
ments in  our  Summer  Catalogue  and  Bargain  List,  which 
will  be  sent,  free,  together  with  a  full  line  of  samples  of 
materials  to  any  lady  who  wishes  them.  Any  garment 
that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  and  your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Bargain  List ; 
don't  delay — the  choicest  goods  will  be  sold  first. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY, 

1 10  and  1  21  West  23d  it..  New  York. 


Sixteen 

different  kinds 

to  choose  from, 

only  one  quality 

of  each  kind, 

THE  BEST. 


STOCKS  in  some  Air- 
Power  and  Liquid 
Air  Companies  are 


fllRasan... 

IIUPCTIIFII'P   ftir  i/ u  111  (j a  11  n 

INVESTMENT    vorth,  buying       lor 

particulars     apply    to 

Emmens  Strong  &  Co.  (Members  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association),  1  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

Yours  faithfully, 

_EMM£NS  STRONG  &  CO. 


the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So 
ciety,  which  is  to  be  held  early  in  June.  Mr. 
CllO&te  has  undertaken  this  pleasant  duty  at  the 
request  of  t lie  American  Geographical  Society,  of 

which  the  president  is  ex-Judge  Charles  P.  Daly, 
of  this  city. 

ACCORDING  to  Vanity  Fair,  the  Queen  of  Italy 
is  heavier  than  any  other  queen  in  lCurope,  her 
weight  being  176  pounds,  whereas  Queen  Victoria 
does  not  weigh  more  than  171  pounds.  Next  in 
weight  comes  the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  weighs  147 
pounds,  and  then  the  Queen  of  Belgium,  who 
weighs  in.  The  Queen  of  Portugal  is  only  123; 
and  the  Empress  of  Russia  does  not  weigh  more 
120  pounds.  The  murdered  Empress  of  Austria 
was  under  100  pounds. 


Signor  Marconi,  of  whose  discoveries  in  the 
matter  of  telegraphy  all  the  world  continues  to 
talk,  is  very  young,  having  been  born  in  Griffone 
near  Bologna,  April  25,  1874.  He  has  been,  from  a 
lad  of  fourteen,  keenly  interested  in  electricity, 
and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been  working  on 
"wireless"  -without  intermission.  His  experi 
ments  in  England  were  commenced  in  luiVi  1896. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, his  instruments,  mistaken  for  bombs  or  in- 
fernal machines,  were  broken  up  before  passing 
the  British  customs  authorities,  and  so  rendered 
entirely  useless  for  his  experiments. 


In  an  interview  in  London  a  fortnight  ago,  An- 
drew Carnegie  denied  that  he  was  selling  his  busi- 
ness and  retiring  to  private  life  because  of  fear  of 
trusts  or  dislike  of  them.    He  added  : 

"I  do  not  sell  because  business  is  unpropitious, 
for  the  prospects  were  never  so  good,  but  in  pur- 
suance of  a  policy  I  determined  upon  long  since 
not  to  spend  my  old  age  in  business,  struggling 
for  more  dollars.  I  believe  in  a  useful,  dignified, 
and  unselfish  reign  after  the  age  of  sixty.  Then  a 
man  should  devote  his  energies  to  a  wise  admin- 
istration of  his  surplus  wealth,  in  which  so  many 
philanthropists  fail.  I  dread  the  name  of  philan- 
thropist, which  often  represents  a  man  with  lots 
of  money  and  little  sense." 


Miss  Clara  Barton  has  just  made  public  the 
fact  that  Evangeline  Cisneros,  the  Cuban  heroine, 
has  an  unknown  sister  who  has  been  since  her  in- 
fancy the  adopted  daughter  of  the  mayor  of  Sagua 
la  Grande  in  Cuba,  and  is  now  about  fifteen  years 
old.  Her  story  was  told  Miss  Barton  by  the  may- 
or, who  explained  that  Senor  Cisneros,  the  father 
of  the  girls,  had  been  an  active  patriot  who  had 
fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  family  had  been  dispersed,  and  this  little  girl 
— then  a  mere  babe— had  been  adopted  by  the 
mayor  and  his  wife,  who  were  intimate  friends  of 
Senor  and  Madam  Cisneros.  "I  hope  I  have  not 
betrayed  a  trust,"  said  Miss  Barton,  "but  there 
was  a  little  touch  of  romance  in  this— something  so 
sweet  and  paternal  in  the  relationship,  and  some- 
thing altogether  so  interesting  in  the  thought  of 
this  bright  young  girl  reading  and  admiring  the 
courage  and  successful  exploits  of  her  own  sister 
without  ever  dreaming  that  she  was  anything  to 
her,  it  seems  really  too  good  a  point  to  keep  dark. 
I  trust  that  the  good  mayor  will  forgive  me." 


The  Oldest  Chair 

IN  YOUR  GARRET  CAN  BE  RENDERED  FIT 
FOR  VSE  IN  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  BY 
GIVING   IT   A   CuAT  OF   OUR 

LIQUID 
ENAMEL 

Its  use  will  save  dollars  on  odd  jobs  in  touch- 
ing up  wood,  metal,  glass,  stone,  pottery  :  in 
renewing  bathtubs,  refrigerators,  food-boxes, 
etc.  A  great  decorating  aid.  You  need  a  can. 
Sold  by  mail.  Send  for  special  introductory 
prices. 

For  exposed  surfaces  nothing  equals  our  var- 
nish-paint, brilliant   surface,  great  durability. 
JOHN  MAIR  &  SON, 
136  S.  Dela.  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 


I  jistered  I  -ni  Mark 


Enthusiasm. 

The  delightful  sensation  of 
comfort  and  good  health  which 
comes  with  the  wearing  of 

Deimel  Linen=Mesh 

Underwear 

is  so  unique  that  the  wearers  of 
these  garments  are  our  most 
enthusiastic  advertisers.  They 
endorse  every  claim  made  in 
behalf  of  this  truly  remarkable 
underwear,  and  our  confidence 
in  it  is  so  great  that  our  claims 
are  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  sweeping,  especially  con- 
cerning its  healthfulness. 

A  little  book  discussing  the  subject  free  to 
all  and  the  goods  for  sale  at 

"THE  LINEN  STORE," 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York. 


flNENE 


»   Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Made  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  goods.  The  most  con- , 
venient,  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When  soiled  discard.     A  box  of  10  collars, 
or  5  pairs  of  cuffs,  25  cts.     By  mail  30  cts. 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  in 
stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired. 

Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.  19,  Boston,  Mass# 


RUBENS       DANTE      TASSO        ^_       MURILLO    ANGELO   RAPHAEL 

968  ||  G*f9t9 


Keg.  Trade-  Mark. 


COLLAR  Button  Insurance  goes  with  our  one-piece  collar 
button.  Krementz  &  Co.,  63  Chestnut  St.,  Newark.N.J. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 


A   Boiln—  Woman.— "You  say  she  is  a  busi- 
ness   woman      What  business    is    she  in 
in?"    "Oh,  everybody's  "—Tid-Bits. 


\  New  Klndof  Kleptomaniac —"He's  a  klep- 
tomaniac." "  What  form  does  his  trouble  take  ?  " 
•'  He  runs  away  with  other  men's  wives."—  Town 
Topics. 


Her    Ambition.— Mrs.     Manhattan.     "You 
seem  very  proud  of  your  daughters." 

MRS,    Laklsidl:  "Yes;  they  have   all  divorced 

So   Well." 


\|iprchensive.  — "Don't  you  think  applause  is 
out  of  place  in  church  ?"  "Decidedly.  Just  think 
if  the  preacher  should  interpret  it  as  an  encore." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


This  Rapid  Age  -Pkkcv  Quick-  "Sir,  I  love 
your  daughter  and  want  to  marry  her  " 

The  FATHER  •  "How  long  has  this  been  going 
on,  young  man  ?  " 

PERCY  QUICK  •  "Oh,  as  far  back  as  early  yester- 
day morning."—  Philadelphia  North  American. 


Those  Car  Windows.  —  "Why  do  they  have 
those  glass  cases  with  the  ax.  hammer,  crow-bar, 
etc..  in  on  these  cars,"  asked  a  traveler  on  the 
railroad  going  to  New  York.  "Oh,  those  are  put 
there  to  use  in  case  any  one  wants  a  window 
open,"  replied  the  facetious  man.  —  Yonkers 
Statesman 


A  CURE  FOR 
RHEUMATISM... 


Dr.  J.  C.  Connor.  Ionia,  Mich.,  writes* 

Dear  Sirs'— An  old  friend  of  mine  handed  me 
a  couple  of  small  vials  of  your  Tartarlithine 
some  time  ago  and  I  tried  it  on  myself,  having 
suffered  from  rheumatism  for  several  years.  I 
assure  you  1  was  so  pleased  with  its  effects  that  I 
procured  a  full  sized  bottle,  and  since  taking  it  I 
have  been  entirely  free  from  rheumatism  during 
the  past  year.  I  also  observed  that  it  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  preparation  as  a  prompt  and 
efficient  diuretic:  besides  it  is  pleasant  to  ad- 
minister. Please  send  me  a  few  bottles  for  use 
among  my  patients  afflicted  with  Rheumatism. 


Regular  package  $1.00. 
Of   all    druggists    or   post-free   by  mail. 
Pamphlets  with  Testimonials  FREE. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, 

95  Fulton  Street,         .  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


Why  Wear  Glasses! 

The  nearsighted  and 
the  oldsighted  may 
learn.  free  of  charge, 
how  to  dispense  with 
them  by  addressing 

MIOEAL01MPANY.^H,0rT 


Amenities — "Is  it  true,"  asked  the  funny  indi- 
vidual from  St.  Louis,  ".that  trains  don*t  stop  at 
■  unless  they  are  flagged?"  "  Well,  even 
if  it  is,  it  might  be  worse,"  replied  the  Chicago 
man.  "  I  understand  that  they  never  stop  ut  St. 
Louis  because  they  can't  find  the  place."—  Chicago 
News.  

The  Appearance  of  It. — JaI'I.V  :  "I  wouldn't 
mind  getting  drunk  occasionally  but  for  one  thing." 

YaplV:  "What  is  that?" 

JAPLY!  "It  always  gives  me  the  courage  to  call 
on  the  very  people  that  I  don't  want  to  nave  see 
me  in  that  condition."—  San  J'rancisco  yews-Let- 
ter.   

I  In-  Proper  Term.- Dk  Witt*  "Some  one  is 
murdering  music  on  that  piano  in  the  next  flat." 

MKS.  De  WITT  :— "You're  mistaken,  my  dear, 
it's  that  Jones  family.  They  bought  one  of  those 
new  instruments  that  play  tunes  by  electricity, 
and  I  think  they  are  electrocuting  the  music."— 
Cleveland  Leader. 


At  a  Horseless  Livery  .Stable.— MKS.  FlNNI- 
Gan  •  "  Uedad,  yer  hoosbind  drisses  as  iv  he  wor 
a  flure-walker  or  a  banker  I  Phwere  is  he  wurr- 
kin'?" 

Mks.  Flan.mgan  •  "Shure  he's  got  an  iligant 
job  in  a  horseless  livery-stable,  fadin'  air  t'  thim 
hobo-mobo  troocks  !  " — Puck. 


Ashamed  to  Mention  it.—  MRS.  JACKSON  : 
"  Speakin'  ob  your  husband,  Mrs.  Wimple,  did  he 
evah  convey  to  you  dat  he  done  propose  to  me 
befo'  he  married  you  ?  " 

Mrs  Wimple-  "Deed  he  didn't'  He  was  so 
ashamed  ob  some  ob  de  fings  he  did  dat  I  nevah 
insisted  upon  a  confession.  "—Life. 


The  Juvenile  Philosopher. — "Tommy,"  said 
a  fatiier  to  his  precocious  five-year-old  son  and 
heir,  "  your  mother  tells  me  she  gives  you  pennies 
to  be  good.  Do  you  think  that  is  right?"  "Of 
course  it  is,"  replied  Tommy;  "you  certainly 
don't  want  me  to  grow  up  and  be  good  for  noth- 
ing, do  you?v—  Chicago  News. 


Ah  Good  as  Medicine.— Mr.  COURTNEY  (flat 
teringly)  :  "I  had  the  blues  awfully  when  I  came 
here  to-night,  Miss  Fisher,  but  they  are  all  gone 
now.    You  are  as  good  as  medicine." 

Miss  Fisher's  Little  Brother  :  "Yes:  father 
says  she'll  be  a  drug  on  the  market  if  she  doesn't 
catch  on  to  some  fellow  soon."—  Tid-Dits. 


A  Correction.— The  nurse  on  duty  in  a  certain 
London  hospital  was  giving  the  little  ones  their 
last  meal  for  the  day.  All  save  one  were  patiently 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  served,  the  one  in  ques- 
tion being  a  little  rosy-cheeked  convalescent,  who 
was  calling  lustily  for  her  portion.  "Aren't  you 
just  a  little  impatient,  Dorothy?"  inquired  the 
kindly  nurse,  with  just  a  little  tinge  of  correction 
in  her  tone.  "No,  I'm  not!"  retorted  Dorothy, 
promptly,  "I'm  a  little  she  patient!" — The  Ar- 
gonaut- 

The  Worm  Turned.  — Mrs.  Smith  repeatedly 
reminded  her  husband  that  she  owned  the  silver, 
that  she  owned  the  furniture,  and  so  on,  until  poor 
Smith  almost  wished  he  had  married  a  poor  girl 
The  other  night  Mrs.  Smith  awoke  to  hear  strange 
noises  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and.  vigor 
ously  punching  her  husband  in  the  ribs,  called  : 

"John,  get  up  I  Then  are  burglars  in  the  house." 

"Eh?"  inquired  Mr  Smith  sleepily. 

"Burglars I  Down-stain!"  howled  Mrs.  Smith. 

"Bun  '  ,    ho     turned     over 

"well,  I  don't  own  anything."—  Life. 


Improved  Breathing  Tube 


i  and 


I  ml  limn 

Ben! 

Incl  ii  q  I  nii 


No      (huso      for      Miicidf.  -Miss     DREAMIER- 
When    you  stood  on   tho   brink  of  Ni&f 
I  looked  into  the  seething.  Barging,   unfathomable 
depths  In-low,  did  you  not  feel  that  you  would  like 
to  |nmp  in  ?" 

Mk.  Toikikr— "  Nii.I  hadn't  received  my  hotel 
bill  then."— A'av  York  Weekly. 


O.  UYGI]  M(    -I  I  ii.\    <  .»  .   BOSTON,   M  IBS. 


When  in   Montreal  ! 

<>l   I  I  VS  IIOTI-I..      Jh,    0] 

«  .   A   ,\.  \nllcr,  Proprietors. 


LOOK  FOR  THIS 
SIGNATURE    on 

S^  EVERY  JAR  OF  ~ 


Buy  the  genuine  and 
avoid  disappointment 
with  inferior  and  imi- 
tation brands. 


A  neat  cook  book  containing  over  100 
recipes  for  soups,  sauces,  various  kinds 
of  savories  and  for  invalid  cookery 
Bent  free  to  any  housewife.  Drop  a  pos- 
tal to  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  Co.,  R  O. 
Box  271S,  New  York  City. 


ft 

Free 
Sample 

If  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  a 
grocer  who  does  not  sell  Granola,  we 
will  mail  you  a  free  sample  and  a  book- 
let on  health  foods  if  you  mention  The 
Literary  Digest. 

Granola  is  a  pre-digested  food,  con 
taining  three  times  the  food  properties 
of  beef.  A  few  teaspoonsful,  with  the 
addition  of  milk,  makes  a  delicious,  ap- 
petizing meal,  ready  in  a  few  seconds,  at 
of  one  cent  a  person.  It  has  a 
ri<  h,  nutty  flavor  enjoyed  by  athletes  and 
invalids. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Sanitarium 
Health  Food  Co. 


OUF"F"S     HELD 


Willi   tha    I  mnr  o  ve«t 
\\  Mbburnc    I'  "  lent 

t'nir  ii..i.i«r.  ma  ba 
placed  j'l-i  wbi  ra  >"u 
want  tin m  ;  will  never 
Him  but  nmv  Ih'  Instantly 
released.  Drawer*  Bup- 
porters,  easily  adjusted 
,,r  taken  on  excellent 
f..r  liuliliin.'  U"lf  tiuii- 
ne.  tho 

■  Catatoq  "<" 

H0  ih.  >>■  ami  other 


Amcr 


novel!  t**.  fret. 
ican  Ring  Co.,  Box  65,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


THE  WESTERN, 


A  COLLEGE  AND  SEMI- 
NARY   FOR    WOMEN. 
"i  study  tarnished* on  application 

■Ins  Lk.ilas.  McEii;,  FhJ).,  President, 

Oxford,  Ohio 
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Current  Events. 


Monday,  May  29. 

•^President  McKinley  Issues  an  order  making 
extensive  chaugt's  lu  the  civil-service  regula- 
tions. 

—Admiral  Walker  submits  the  report  of  the 
Nicaragua  canal  commission  to  the  President. 

— The  Spanish  system  of  courts  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  revised  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  with  some  prominent  Filipinos  as 
members  of  the  supreme  court. 

— The  hearing  of  the  Dreyfus  revision  case  be- 
gins before  the  full  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris. 

Tuesday,  May  30. 

— Elisha  Dyer  is  inaugurated  governor  of 
Rhode  Island  for  the  third  term. 

—Memorial  Day  honors  are  paid  to  the  Ameri- 
can dead  at  Havana  and  Manila. 

— Major  Marchand  arrives  at  Toulon. 

— President  Krueger,  of  the  Transvaal  and  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  British  commissioner,  hold  a  con- 
ference. 

— The  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  appoints  Marshal 
Canipos  President  of  the  Senate. 

Wednesday,  May  31. 

—The  report  of  General  Otis,  covering  all  his 
operations  in  the  Philippines,  is  made  public. 

— The  Duke  of  Arcos,  the  new  Spanish  Min- 
ister, arrives  at  Washington. 

—The  Bimetallic  League  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
opens  its  convention  in  Louisville. 

— The  American  proposal  for  arbitration  is 
submitted  to  the  drafting  committee  of  the  Peace 
conference. 

Thursday,  June  1. 

.—General  Otis  informs  the  Secretary  of  War 
that  30,000  men  are  needed  to  control  the 
Philippines. 

— The  report  of  the  commission  on  affairs  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  made  public. 


DO  YOU 

STAMMER? 

Write  for  our  140  page  book,TheOiigI« 
of  Stammering,  and  Souvenir,  contain- 
ing .  illustrations  and  halftone  engrav- 
ings interesting  to  every  stamrnprer. 
Sent  free  to  any  address  for  six  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  postage.    Address 

The  Lewis  School  for  Stammerers 
Geo.  Andrew  lewis.         96  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KAREZZA 


ETHICS 

OF 

MARRIAGE. 

A  bold,  brave  book  teaching  Ideal  marriage,  rights  of  tho 

unborn  child,  a  designed  and  controlled  maternity, 
liilun  Memil :  Thousands  of  women  hav*  blessed  Dr. 

Stockham  for  Tokology,  thousands  of  men  and  women 

will  bless  her  for  Karezzn. 
Arena :  Karezza  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

Sample  pages  free.  Agents  Wanted.    1 'repaid,  SI. 00. 

ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM  &  CO..  66  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  st..  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  prio  .  Dont 
buy  before  writing  them  for  unpreiudin  sd  advice  and  prices. 
Exchangee.    Immense  stock  tor  selection.    Shipped  for  trial. 

Guaranteed  first-class.  Dealers  supplied.  62-page  illus.  cat.  free 


WANTED 


Two  educated  men  in  every  county  to 
represent  us  on  "  The  Interna- 
tional Year  IJook,''  a  necessity  to 
every   teacher    or   Cyclopaedia    user. 

i, coo  sold  before  publication.    Address,  DOUD,  MEAD 

&  CO.,  New  York  City. 


Pick  on  Memory 

New  edition  on  Memory  and  its  doctors,  Loisette,  etc. 
Price,  25  cents.     Sent  by  mail. 

Address  E.  Pick,  118  East  loth  Street,  New  York. 


Dnlll  TRY  PAPER,  illust'd,  20  pages. 
rUULInl  '25  cents  per  year.  4  months 
trial  10 cents.   Sample  Free.   154-page  practical 

gooltry    book    free    to    yearly    subscribers, 
ook  alone  10  cents.   Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.  Poultry  Ad.vocj.te,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 
l'uialiurirh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati. 


FAHNEST0CK 

ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRAD  LET 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

TJLSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIP  MAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  A  BROS  CO 

Philadelphia. 


|  Chi 


Chicago. 


M0RLET 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


UGAR  is  not  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sand  ;  neither  is  White 
Lead  improved  by  the  addition  of 
Zinc  and  Barytes,  yet  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  mixtures  branded  and  sold  as  "  White 
Lead,"  "  Pure  White  Lead,"  etc. 

You  can  avoid  these  by  making  sure  that 
the  brand  is  right.  Those  named  in  the 
margin  are  genuine. 

PJ  O  C  C  By  usin£  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colore, 
ri\CL/  any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu- 
able information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  ioo  William  St.,  New  York. 


— The  American  mediation  scheme  is  adopted 
by  the  subcommittee  at  the  Peace  conference. 

—Lieutenant  l)u  Paty  de  Clam,  implicated  as 
the  instigator  of  some  of  the  forgeries  in  the  Drey- 
fus affair,  is  arrested  in  Paris  and  imprisoned. 

Friday \  June  2. 

—Congressman  A.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  -with- 
draws from  the  speakerchip  contest  in  favor 
of  D.  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa. 

— Ohio  Republicans  nominate  Judge  George 
K.  Nash  for  governor,  and  adopt  a  platform 
heartily  supporting  the  Administration. 

—Gov.  "William  H.  Ellerbe  of  South  Caro- 
lina dies  of  consumption. 

—The  Cabinet  decides  that  "there  is  no  present 
necessity  for  the  enlistment  of  volunteers." 

—In  the  Queen  Regent's  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  Marianne,  Caroline,  and  Palos 
Islands  have  been  ceded  to  Germany. 

—Count  Esterhazy,  now  a  fugitive  in  London, 
confesses  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Dreyfus 
bordereau;  he  declares  that  he  acted  under 
orders  from  superior  officers  in  the  French  army. 

Saturday,  June  3. 

— Diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  are  re- 
sumed with  the  reception  of  the  new  Spanish 
minister,  the  Duke  of  Arcos,  by  President  McKin- 
ley. 

—General  Lawton  begins  a  general  forward 
movement  against  the  Filipinos  to  the  west  of 
Manila. 

—The  French  Court  of  Cassation  gives  its  ver- 
dict ordering  a  new  court-martial  for  Dreyfus. 

—  Johann  Strauss,  the  musical  composer,  dies 
in  Vienna. 

—American  and  European  financiers  have  com- 
pleted the  conversion  of  the  Mexican  national 
debt. 

—It  is  reported  that  Howard  Gould  will  buy  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey  in  Ireland. 

Sunday,  June  4. 

— A  violent  demonstration  is  made  at  the  Paris 
races  against  President  Loubet. 

—A  French  cruiser  has  been  ordered  to  Devil's 
Island  to  transport  Captain  Dreyfus  to  France. 

— It  is  announced  in  Washington  that  a  modus 
Vivendi  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  question  is  be- 
ing arranged  in  London. 


Steel  0eilina$ 


DEMIM,  HUE,  HUD  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  give  diagram 
and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Equitable  Building. 
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SAFETY  RAZOR.    _ 

If  you  Shave  yourself  you  should 
Wj  know  the  luxury  of  a  Good  .Safety 
W    Razor.      If  you  tiave   the  Barber 
Habit  this  Razor  will  cure  you  for- 
ever.     The   Patent   Roller  Guard 
Absolutely  Prevents  Cutting.   The 
Blade  is  tho  best  in  Material,  Grinding 
aM,l  Finish  that  Money  tan  buy  ami  Is 
Quick'y    Adjusted  or  Removed.      Med- 
ium   Hollow  Ground;  3-Jomt   Handle 
nndStroppine  Attachment;  Full  Nickel 
Finish.      Packed  in   neat  small  case. 
Guaranteed  Iviual  toanv  Safety  Razor 
and  worth  $1  50  to  $3.00.     Kvery 
Razor  Fully  Warranted;  Your  Money 
Hack  iftlnsatisfactory.     Sent  Postpaid 
for  85c.    Sl'ni1  for  BiK  Ma"  0rder 
Catilo-ne    Pit  KB,    and    Save    Money. 
R.    H.    INGKRSOLL  &  BRO.,   Dept. 
, ,       67  Cortlandt  St ,  N.  T.  City . 
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Die.  B 


Problem  386. 

By  l.  a.  Kuijers,  Amsterdam. 

Black    Ten  Pieces. 


1  •.' ,1  4t 


White— Ten  Pieces. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  387. 

BY  NlEFriEN,   Coi'ENHAGEN. 
Black— Seven  Pieces. 


White     Nine  Pieces. 
White  mates  in   three  moves. 

Solution  of    Problems. 

No.  380. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia;   C.  R.  Oldh.-im,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.;  P. 
.  nson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;    Dr.   L.  A.  I,e 
Mieux,  Seymour,  Wis.;    Dr.  F.  M.    Mueller,  Law- 
rg,  Ind.;  If,  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.;  ('. 
J'.     Dadant,    Hamilton,    111.;    A    Knight,     I 
Tex.;   the  Rev.  I.  W.    Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;    T. 
on,  Asheville,  N.  C. :  J.  H.  M.,  Bt.  Albans, 
Vt.;  M.  Bluefields,  W.   Va.j   Dr.   H.    H 

Dwyer,  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.j  Dr.  B.  M.   Weeks, 
•,  X.  s  ;    (J.    Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
I ).  S<  hmitt,  I'ni  versit  v  of  'I 
P.  McMullan,  Madison  C,  H„  Va.;   W.  H.  Philbin, 
Id,  Pa.j  J.  A  trom,  M.  B.,  Pittsburg;  I'M'.. 
■.'.  ll  ■  s.  t be  s  ,  Auburn- 
[>■ .  H.   W.    Pannin,  H 
mil,  Palmer,  N < ■  t j . ;  C.   Porter,  Lam- 
Minn  ;    Prof.  W.  H.  Kt"s.,  Hastings  Col- 
lege, Neb. ;    W.  H.   Dickinson,  Reesmill,  Ind.j    I.. 
nan,    Tilton,  X.   II. ;    J.    Jewell,  Columbus, 
Ind. 

Comments:  "A  very  Ane  problem"    M.  W.  H.j 

tul,  but  ea  1    j  "A   tOUgfa  a-er,  I 

L.M.;  "Clea 
-  A   K;  "A   crafty   key"— H.   W.    P.;  "Splendid 

;•  "     I.   W.  I'.. 

astray    with   <J     K 


swered    by    Kt  — K  8,  for    Q — Q   3   is  not   male,    as 
Kt  x  Q. 

No.  381. 

Q-Ktsq  P-  K  4  ch  Q— Kt  5,  mate 

B— Kt  2  K  x  K:,  must 

B-  K                       Q— K  4,  mate 
3- 


Kt     K  8 


K  x   Kt 


Kt-Q  I 


P  —  K  4,  mate 


Q     K  R  sq,  mate 


Kt— Q  7,  mate 


Any  other 


Other  variations  depend  upon  those  given. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  C.  R.  O..  F. 
S.  P.,  L.  A.  L.  M.,  P.  M.  M.,  M.  M..  C.  P.  D.,  A  K ., 
I.  W.  B.,  T.  R.  D.,  J.  H.  M.,  M.  S.,  H.  H.  D.,  C. 
1)  S .,  S.  L.  B.,  Tuskegee,  Ala.;  S.  M.  W.,  G.  P.; 
J.  J.;  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Haskell,  Battle  Creek,  la.; 
"Try  again, "  Fairfield  Centre,  Ind. 

Comments:  "Key  obvious,  but  otherwise  very 
ingenious  and  sufficiently  difficult "— M.  W.  H.; 
"An  interesting  problem  "— C.  R.  O.;  "Rather  pe- 
culiar "— F.  S.  F.;  "A  fine  trickster,  indeed  "— L. 
A.  L.  M.;  "An  elegant  problem"— M.  M.;  "Magnum 
bonum"— A  K.;  "One  of  the  easiest  3-movers  I 
ever  tried"— G.  P.;  "Clever,  but  superficial  "—I. 
W.  B. 

A  K.  got  378  and  379,  and  J.  M.  H.,  New  Orleans, 
was  successful  with  376  and  378. 

The    London    International    Tournament. 

Fifteen  of  the  greatest  Chess-masters  in  the 
world  met  over  the  boards  in  St.  Stephen's  Hall, 
London,  on  Tuesday,  May  30.  The  United  States 
is  represented  by  Pillsbury,  Steinitz,  and  Show- 
alter.  England  has  a  large  delegation  headed  by 
the  champion  Blackburne.  The  other  Englishmen 
are  Bird,  Mason,  Lee,  Teichmann,  and  Tinsley. 
Russia  sent  her  greatest  player,  Tschigorin. 
Schlechter,  the  Drawing-master,  is  the  Austrian 
champion  ;  Maroczy  of  Budapest,  the  best  of  the 
Hungarians  ;  Janowski  has  the  honor  of  being 
champion  of  France  ;  Cohn,  of  Berlin,  and  the 
great  Lasker,  champion  at  large.  It  Tarrasch 
were  present  the  roll  of  masters  would  be  com- 
plete. This  contest  is  of  very  special  interest  to 
all  Chess-students.  With  few  exceptions  these 
experts  are  exponents  of  modern  Chess. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  score  stands  : 


Won.  J.ost. 

Bird 1  4 

Blackburne t'A  t'A 

Cohn 2  2 

Janowski 4  o 

I  .asker 2  2 

1  •■• A  2% 

Maroczy sA      A 

Mason 1  2 


lion.  Lost. 


Pillsbury 3% 

Schlechter 1 

Slu  .waiter i1/, 

SteinitZ 2 

Teichmann 2 

Tinsley o 

i'si  Injuria 2% 


.'; 


Manhattan  beats    Franklin. 

The  annual  match  between  the  Manhattan 
Chess-club,  of  Xew  York,  and  the  Franklin  Chess- 
club,  <>f  Philadelphia,  was  played  on  Decoration 
Day.  The  Manhattan  team  won  by  the  score  of 
lA  to6^. 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 
1.1. 11111  Game  of  the  Finals. 

Pel  I  "IT'S  Defense. 


1  IH    REV.    A. 

N.e-h-,  iii. ,      Fair  Hav<  a, 

I  ■  mi.  \  I 

White.  Bta 

1  r    K  4      P— K  ., 


I.  I  .W  K.I.I   lis.    -nil      RBV.     A 
I    \\  I  1  Hi. 

White.  Black. 

K.      K    j 
P      K   B4 

f    QzP  \ 
7  (J  x  Kt  1  li  Ri 


Ninth  Qame  of  hie  finals. 
Palkbei  r  Counter  « lambit, 

A.     ...    I   .    \\  ■ 
!    i  IH, 

Wk 

1  P-K  4       l'    K   , 

IP      K    I  ■    ,     I 

i         ' 

withdrawn  fr.un  the  Finals. 


•  .  1    \\ 

I    \  VI  uli. 

Whit*. 
iPxP 
I  1.1      K    1 

Bleu  X-. 
P    K  B  ,. 

1 

An  End-Game  for  Our  Students. 

The  following  position  occurred  in  actual  play 
between  the  Russian  expert,  A.  S.  Stepanow,  and 
an  amateur  : 

White  (A.  S.  S.):  K  on  K  Kt  2  ;  Q  on  Q  3  ;  Bs 
on  Q  B  sq  and  Q  Bs;  Rs  on  K  R  sq  and  QRsq; 
Ps  on  K  4,  K  B  2  and  3,  K  R  3,  Q  Kt  2,  (J  R  3. 

Black  :  K  on  K  Kt  sq  ;  Q  on  Q  sq  ;  B  on  Q  5  ; 
Kts  on  K  K  4  and  IJB3;  Rs  on  K  1!  sq  and  (,)  R 
sq  ;  Ps  on  K  B  2,  K  Kt  2,  K  R  2,  Q  3,  Q  1'.  2,  Q  K:  . . 

Q  R  2. 

White,  having  the  move,  played  (1)  K  R  to  Kt  sq. 
Evidently,  Black  supposed  that  he  now  has  an 
easy  win,  so  he  plays  (1)  B  ;x  Kt  P.  If  (2)  B  x  B, 
White  loses  his  Q.  If  (..)  R—  Kt  sq,  then  B  x  B, 
and  White  loses  a  piece.  If  (-■)  B  moves,  then  B  x 
R,  and  as  White  is  already  a  piece  behind,  the 
loss  of  the  exchange  would  be  fatal.  Wei!,  White 
did  play  (-)  B  x  B,  and  Black  fixed  his  Kt  on  B  5 
ch  ;  White  plays  (3)  K  — R  2,  and  Black  captures  the 
(J  with  the  Kt.  White,  then,  mates  in  four  moves. 
Can  you  see  how  he  did  it  ?  This  is  worth  study- 
ing, as  it  shows  the  force  of  what  looks  like  a  very 
inoffensive  move  (K  R— Kt  sq),  and  yet  this  is  the 
key  of  the  combination.  Of  course,. Black  was  not 
forced  to  win  the  Q,  but  it  was  so  tempting  he 
couldn't  help  it. 

A  Recreation  or  a  Study. 

The  Evening  Post,  New  York,  has  an  interesting 
article  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  : 
"How  much  time  may  be  taken  with  propriety 
for  the  consideration  of  a  single  move,  and  what  is 
the  standand  for  slow  and  fast  play  ?  "  from  which 
we  clip  the  following  : 

"Frequently  the  position  presents  a  multitude 
of  complications,  which  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary deliberation.  To  see  through  them  all  or  at 
least  in  part  is  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  Chess, 
yet  many  an  amateur  will  cut  short  his  ponder- 
ings  lest  he  annoy  his  adversary  by  too  long 
pauses  or  lay  himself  open  to  the  reproach  of  '  sit- 
ting the  latter  out.'  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  is 
more  trying  than  to  be  invited  to  an  off-handed 
game,  and  to  find  out  afterward  that  the  oppo- 
nent treats  it  as  he  would  a  match  game. 

"To  avoid  aggravations  as  above,  to  conform  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  game  without  foregoing  the 
pleasure  which  the  forming  and  working  out  of 
combinations  afford,  and  without  degrading  the 
game  to  an  inane  process  of  wood-shifting, — with 
one  word,  to  find  the  juste-milieu  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter. Much,  if  not  all,  depends  upon  the  position; 
a  simple  one  does  not  require  much  study.  Open- 
ing moves  should  be  made  fast  ;  to  brood  over 
first  moves  is  unpardonable.  .  .   . 

"Staunton  introduced  the  practise  of  slow  game. 
In  the  old  Westminster  Club,  if  a  game  lasted 
three  hours,  it  was  matter  of  talk  for  a  fortnight. 
In  a  match  between  Lewis  and  Deschapelles,  all 
three  games  were  played  before  dinner  ;  also  with 
Lewis  and  Cacheau's  games  on  the  same  occasion. 
Some  of  Staunton's  games  lasted  twelve  and  thir- 
teen hours,  and  even  then  were  adjourned.  Mur- 
phy took  his  time  for  combinations,  but,  once 
having  them  formed,  he  played  the  subsequent 
moves  with  rapidity.  Buckle,  t he  historian,  was 
very  deliberate  in  his  play.  On  one  occasion, 
against  Stanly,  lie  occupied  upward  of  an  hour 
over  a  single  move.  When  he  did  move  Stanly 
said  :  '  Yes,  I  thought  that  the  Knight  would  be  the 
right  move  !  '  To  which  Buckle  made  the  charac- 
ter istic  retort  :  'You  onl  v  thought  so  ;  I  know  it.'  " 

While  we  advocate  deliberation,  yet  the  ^ 
majority    of    persona   play  CheSI    fur    recreation. 
The  professionals  must  make  it  a  study  ;  but  the 
amateur,  n  he  be  .  will  change  a  n  i 

tion   into  a   tiresome    task,  and   what  should 

pleasure  becomes  weariness. 

The  inventor  of  the  time-limit  for  matches 

Mi.  Medley, a  prominent  player  of  the  middle  of 
the   century.     Before    th.s,  chess-mati 

sometimes  i.f  portentous  duration.    Indeed,  ll 

no  uncommon  thing  for  notes  like  these  to  be  at- 

tached  to  games  I  "  No  move  has  been  made  for  an 

hour  and  a  quarter";  "Both  players  sppear  to  be 
1  ."    Mi.   Medley  stated  that   Harrwita  once 

took  half  an  hour  over  his  first  move.     Prom  this 
abyss  of  gross  stupidity,  the  time-limit  has  saved 
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TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


FORCE     OR     CONCILIATION 
PHILIPPINES? 


IN     THE 


T^HE  report  that  President  Schurman,  chairman  of  the  Philip- 
■*■  pine  Commission,  will  soon  return  to  this  country  is  ac- 
cepted by  many  as  confirmation  of  the  report  current  the  latter 
part  of  May  that  President  Schurman  and  General  Otis  had  dis- 
agreed as  to  the  wisdom  of  more  attempts  to  conciliate  the  Fili- 
pinos. From  the  beginning  General  Otis  has  demanded  uncondi- 
tional submission  to  American  authority,  and  the  anti-expansion 
press  has  been  disposed  to  attribute  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to 
his  uncompromising  attitude.  President  Schurman,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  tried  to  win  the  Filipinos  by  coupling  with  the  forcible 
measures  promises  of  good  treatment  and  good  government,  the 
expansion  press,  in  turn,  attributing  the  Filipinos'  continued 
hostilities  to  this  "display  of  weakness."  General  Otis  consid- 
ered the  proper  remedy  to  be  more  force,  President  Schurman, 
more  conciliation.  President  Schurman 's  return  home,  then,  is 
taken  as  proof  that  General  Otis's  method  is  upheld  by  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington.  The  majority  of  the  newspapers  favor 
General  Otis's  plan,  the  New  York  Herald  taking  the  lead  in 
vehement  editorials  bearing  such  titles  as:  "End  this  Sinister 
Farce— Recall  the  Civilian  Peace  Commissioners.  "  "The  Meddle- 
some Peace  Commissioners  Should  Be  Called  Off,"  "No  More 
Parleying  with  Aguinaldo's  Absurd  Envoys,"  "Recall  the  Peace 
Commissioners — Call  out  More  Volunteers  if  Necessary." 

Conciliation  and  Force  Not  Incompatible. — "We  quite  agree 
with  The  Herald  that  'force  '  is  the  argument  to  use  on  the  in- 
surgents, tho  we  hardly  share  in  its  rather  savage  call  to  'dig 
them  out  and  rub  it  into  them.'  But  was  not  'force  '  being  used 
at  the  very  time  the  envoys  were  in  Manila?  Indeed,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Filipinos  were  being  feted  and  lionized  '  in  the 
native  homes  of  Manila  the  American  troops  were  administering 
a  terrible  thrashing  to  the  insurgents,  slaughtering  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  and  driving  them  from  their  line  near  San  Fernando. 


"So  far  as  we  know,  the  visit  of  the  Filipinos  to  Manila  has  not 
been  allowed  to  interfere  with  General  Otis's  plan  of  military 
operations.  Even  if  there  had  been  a  few  days'  suspension  of 
fighting,  that  fact  could  not  have  seriously  affected  the  fortunes 
of  the  American  campaign.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time 
when  Aguinaldo  must  inevitably  be  finally  beaten  and  subdued. 
Nothing  that  the  'meddlesome  Peace  Commissioners  '  may  do  can 
avert  that  result. 

"In  the  mean  time,  it  should  be  said  in  behalf  of  our  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Philippines  that  their  labors  up  to  this  time  have 
manifestly  been  characterized  by  a  high  sense  of  intelligence, 
patriotism,  and  humanity.  There  has  been  nothing  in  their  con- 
duct to  show  that  they  were  'foolishly  sent  to  Manila,'  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  convince  the  President  that  they  should  be  'called 
off.' 

"The  bold  and  impetuous  fighters  of  the  editorial  sanctum 
should  possess  their  souls  in  patience." — The  Herald  {hid.), 
Baltimore. 

Offer  Them  Ultimate  Independence.  —  "The  situation  has 
never  appeared  to  be  more  serious  than  it  is  at  this  moment,  and 
there  is  earnest  discussion  among  the  advocates  of  expansion 
over  what  to  do  next.  Some  are  blaming  the  anti-imperialists  for 
it  all,  and  some  the  Schurman  commission,  and  some  the  over- 
confidence  of  Otis  and  the  President.  The  Boston  Herald  com- 
plains bitterly  of  having  been  deceived,  and  the  New  York 
Herald  demands  the  immediate  recall  of  the  Schurman  commis- 
sion. The  New  York  Times  hints  vaguely  at  executive  blunder- 
ings  and  says  bitter  things  of  Aguinaldo,  but  all  demand  that  the 
President  act  in  a  strong  way.  and  they  pledge  the  unlimited 
support  of  the  country  in  troops  and  treasure  to  aggressive  meas- 
ures. 

"  We  must  say  that  if  the  President  is  determined  to  continue 
without  a  variation  of  program  he  can  no  longer  consider  too 
closely  the  effect  upon  the  next  election  of  a  call  for  the  35,000 
volunteers  authorized  by  Congress.  Through  lack  of  sufficient 
troops,  Otis  retires  from  the  territory  recently  taken,  and  this  re- 
tirement has  all  the  moral  effect  of  a  retreat.  It  can  not  but  lend 
new  heart  to  the  insurrection 

"It  seems  to  us,  in  all  candor,  that  the  President  might  well 
consider — that  all  the  lovers  of  the  United  States  of  America 
might  well  weigh — whether  there  is  not  a  better  way.  No  out- 
side power  will  disturb  us  in  our  work  in  the  Philippines.  The 
problem  is  ours  to  handle,  and  ours  alone.  We  can  do  with  that 
people  as  we  will.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  statesmanship  to  offer 
them  at  least  the  hope  of  ultimate  independence  before  we  push 
matters  to  the  relentless  end?  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  at  least  say  that  such  is  the  outcome  which  he  desires  and 
toward  which  he  will  aim.  There  could  be  no  loss  of  dignity  in 
that,  personal  or  national,  but  the  exhibition  of  a  sincere  purpose 
to  do  what  is  honorable  and  right  in  a  matter  which  we  are  abun- 
dantly able  to  shape. 

"No  one  the  world  over  doubts  that  it  is  within  our  power  as  a 
nation  to  do  with  the  Philippines  as  we  will,  and  to  subdue  them 
to  the  last  man  if  so  disposed.  The  ability  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  wage  unlimited  war  in  that  quarter  will  be  nowhere  doubted, 
and  our  freedom  to  act  as  we  deem  best  is  unlimited.  And  by  so 
much  does  our  responsibility  deepen." — The  Republican  {Ind.), 
Springfield. 

Fault  Lies  at  Washington.— "An  element  of  truth  there  un- 
doubtedly is  in  all  the  rumors  about  friction  between  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Philippine  commission,  given  now  as  a  reason  for 
President  Schurman 's  early  home-coming.  The  trouble  has  been 
not  in  the  personnel  of  the  commission,  but  in  its  contradictory 
instructions.  President  McKinley  has  bidden  both  warriors  and 
peace-makers  a  hearty  godspeed.  Otis  was  to  push  things, 
while  Schurman  was  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  natives.  No 
such  combination  of  peace  and  war  was  ever  known  before,  and  it 
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wonder  that  the  wires  from  Manila  have  been  kept  hot  with 
inquiries  which  policy  was  to  prevail  peace  or  war.  McKinley. 
w:th  characteristic  large -mindedness,  has  ordered  both  policies 
to  prevail.  He  strongly  approves  of  Otis  and  tells  him  to  go  on 
with  his  killing,  but  just  as  strongly  approves  of  Schurman  and 
urges  him  to  go  on  waving  the  olive  branch  If  this  looks  like  a 
policy  of  drift  and  muddle,  the  moral  is  that  it  is  well  t<.  have  an 
tive  who  can  make  up  his  mind  The  President's  orders  to 
and  Schurman,  as  we  gather  them  from  results,  must  have 
been  modeled  upon  the  famous  softening  down  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments . 

"Th«u  shalt  not  kill,  but  need  st  not  strive 
I  tfflcioosly  to  keep  alive  ' 

—  Tin-  Evening  Post  {hid.),  New  York 

Ship  the  Commission  to  San  Francisco —"There  would  be, 
we  fear,  a  disposition  to  wink  at  a  highhanded  military  outrage 
should  General  Otis  conclude  to  bundle  the  Schurman  Peace 
Commission  on  board  the  first  transport  for  San  Francisco  and 
nail  down  the  hatches.  After  the  army  and  navy  have  given  the 
whole  populated  portion  of  Luzon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Visayas, 
to  the  commission  as  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  civic  genius  and 
the  extension  of  the  principles  of  political  science  as  taught  in 
Cornell  and  Michigan  universities,  their  experiment  with  pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  bush  for  subjects  of  treatment  is.  to  say  the 
least,  discouraging. 

"  No  question  is  involved  in  these  considerations  as  to  the  proxi 
mate  or  ultimate  status  of  the  Philippines  On  that  point  Presi 
dent  Schurman  and  his  colleagues  should  be  able  to  speak  better 
than  any  one  else.  The  trouble  is  not  what  they  propose,  but  to 
whom  they  propose  it.  They  have  treated,  as  a  government 
capable  of  negotiation,  a  bedizened  ragtag  and  bobtail  who,  after 
three  months  of  steady  flight,  had  just  turned  back  from  the 
jumping  off  place  in  desperate  quest  of  nourishing  food  and  com 
fortable  shelter.  By  this  they  have  put  new  heart  into  the  Agui- 
naldist  cause.  The  deference  with  which  these  people  have  been 
received,  the  long  conferences  in  which  their 'views'  have  been 
seriously  entertained  and  discussed,  the  grandeur  in  which  they 
have  been  allowed  to  parade  before  their  compatriots — all  these 
have  inflated  their  simian  vanity  until,  from  abject  fugitives,  they 
have  become  swollen  conquerors  and  haughtily  decline  the  prof- 
fered terms. 

"There    will    never   be   peace   in  the   Philippines  while   these 
methods  are  pursued  of  entrusting  treaty  powers  to  guileless  col 
lege  dons  who  take   professional    insurrectionists    at    their   own 
valuation." — 'The  Press  {Rep.),  .Xt-.c   York. 

No  More  Wabbling. — "Anybody  with  half  an  eye  can  see  that 
the  thing  to  do  in  the  Philippines  is  to  crush  opposition  and  re 
store  peace,  and  to  do  it  swiftly,  surely  and  for  good  It  is  too 
late  to  think  of  any  other  plan.  If  the  force  at  the  command  of 
General  Otis  be  too  small — and  the  fact  that  it  is  has  become 
obvious  to  all  not  wilfully  blind — it  should  be  increased  until  its 
adequacy  for  the  purpose  should  be  beyond  doubt 

"Congress  has  invested  the  President  with  ample  power  to  deal 
with  the  emergency.  Under  the  circumstances  the  pottering  and 
wabbling  policy  of  the  Administration — its  anxious  hearkening 
for  popular  approval  and  its  feeling  of  the  public  pulse-is  sadly 
out  of  place.  Men  who  aspire  to  leadership  and  yet  shirk  the  re 
spoiisibilities  of  leaders  present  a  spectacle  which  is  anything  but 
inspiring  Opportunism  may  serve  in  the  management  of  divi- 
sion politics  but  in  military  affairs  it  will  not  do  The  war  in 
the  Philippines  is  not  nearly  over,  notwithstanding  the  late 
deluge  of  semi  official  bulletins  from  the  War  Department  assert- 
ing that  it  was;  and  it  will  never  be  over  until  the  situation  shall 
be  fully  understood  and  firmly  and  resolutely  met  " — The  /« 
( Ind  ) ,  Philadelphia 

"The  military  view  of  the  effective  manner  oi  dealing  with  the 
PilipinoS  is  the  one  which  appeals  more  strongly  to  the  average 
American  citizen.  He  knows  that  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Filipinos  will  be  dealt  with  justly,  in  any  event,  no  matter  when 
or  how  the  war  terminates,  that  they  will  be  governed  according 
to  the  best  light  which  our  statesmen  can  receive,  and  will  be 
given   self-government   precisely    Lo    the   degree   that    they   show 

themselves  capable  of  it  No  terms  but  unconditional  sur- 
render,    was  one  Of   ('.rant's  sententious  utterances  which  com 
mended  itself  heartily  to  Kan  people  and  the  adoption 
of    tin-    maxim    by  Otis  has  a  like  reception." —  The 
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THE  Spanish  cession  of  the  Carolines,  the  Pelew  Islands  ad- 
jacent, and  the  Marianne  or  Ladrone  Islands  to  Germany 
tor  $5,000,000  is  considered  a  good  bargain  for  both  parties  to  the 
contract.      Spain  never  found  the  islands  profitable,  and,  with  her 
other  Pacific  possessions  gone    is  much  better  rid  of  them  ; 
many,  pushing  her  new  commercial  ventures  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  will  make  them  valuable  tributaries  to  her  growing  1 
ern    trade      Many   think   that   we   should    have   insisted,    when 
making  peace  with  Spain,  upon  the  possession  of  a  coaling  station 
and  cable  landing  in  the  Carolines,  which  lie  directly  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines;    but  since  we  failed  to  do  so 
pretty  generally  realized  that  it  is  too  late  now  and  that  we  have 
no  call  to  object  to  the  German-Spanish  bargain.     This  sale  leaves 
of  Spain's  once  world  wide  empire  only  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
the  Canaries,  and  a  little  territory  of  small  value  in  Atnca 

What  Spain  Sells. — "The    Caroline    Islands,    called   also   the 
New  Philippines,  form   a  great  archipelago  in   which   then 
some  five  hundred  bits  of  land  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  and  arranged  in  forty  eight  distinct  groups.     They  have 
an  area  of  about  270  square  miles  and  a  population  of  abou 
000,  three  fourths  of  the  total  area  and  inhabitants  being  credited 
to  five  volcanic  islands,   which  are  the  only  ones  in  the  entire 
archipelago  of  any  account.     The  Pelews — called  also  the  Palaos 
as  in  the  official  announcement  made  to  the  Cortes — are  directly 
west  of  the  Carolines,  and  are  sometimes  known  as  the  Western 
Carolines      They  have  an  area  of  about  290  square  miles  and  a 
population  ot  about  10.000      The  third  group  ceded  to  Germany, 
the  Mariannes,  or  Ladrones    consist  of  two  chains,  ten  islands 
being  included  in  a  northern  chain  and  five  in  a  southern  chain. 
The  southernmost  of  the  latter  is  the  island  of  Guam,  the  la 
and  the  only  important  one  in  the  whole  group    and  this  has 
already  been  ceded  to  the  United  States    under  the  terms  of  the 
peace  protocol  of  August  last.     The  remaining  fourtet 
in  the  Ladrone  archipelago,  which  now  pass  to  Germany  have  a:i 
area  of  only  fifty  square  miles  and  a  population  of  less  than  \ 
The  total  area  of  the  islands  ceded  to  Germany  is  thus  a 
square  miles,  and  their  inhabitants  number  probably  not  more 
than  36,000.  altho  some  estimates  place  the  aggregate  population 
as  high  as  45,000. 

"By  the  acquisition  of  Guam  the  United  States  secured  ad  the 
territory  in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  that  we  could  possibly  make 
any  profitable  use  of,  and  for  the  Pelews  we  had  no  use  whatever 
Hut   with   the  Carolines  the  case  is  different      They  lie  in    the 
direct  line  of  communication  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
the  Pilippines,  and  it  was  reported,  on  apparently  good  authority, 
that  our  commissioners  at  the  Paris  peace  conference  endeavored 
to  secure   from  Spain  the  cession   of  one   of  the  larger  of  these 
islands  for  use  as  a  naval  and  cable  station.     If  this  attempt  was 
really  made,  it  came  to  naught    probably  because  what  was  re 
garded  as  an  extravagant  compensation  was  demanded  by  Spain 
If  the  precautionary  seizure  which   gave  us  Guam  had  been  fol 
lowed  in  the  case  of  the  Carolines,  we  could  have  had  any  one  of 
the  latter  group  without  further  ceremony  or  cash  expenditure. "  — 
I  he  Evening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia 

What  She  Has  Left.— "In  disposing  of  her  remaining  p 
sions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Germany,  Spam  retains  colonial  ter 
ritories  only  111  Africa  and  the  neighboring  waters      These  pos- 
sessions are  tive  towns  along  the  north  coast  of  Morocco    na 

Ceuta.  Tetuan,  Veles  de la Gomera,  Alhucemas   and  Melilla  and 

the  Chafannas  Islands  .    the  Canary  Islands,  which   are  adminis 
tered  as  a  province  of  Spain;    the  large  district  of   Rio  d<    I 
flouting  on   the  Atlantic  between   Capes   Rojador  and    Blanco  for 
about  500  miles  and  extending  inland   from  20  miles  in  the  N 
to  (.00   miles   in    the   South    the  whole  embracing    243,01.0   si 
nules    mostly  sand,  and  the  possession  of  the  eastern   part   being 

contested  by  France;   the  little  territory  of  Ifni,  on  the  coast  of 

southern   Morocco,  embracing  only  27  square  miles ,    in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,   the  islands  of   Fernando  Po  and  Annabon  ;    and 
the  northwest  coiner  of  the   French   Kongo    San  Juan    a  small 
section   of  the   mainland  drained  by  the   lower   Muni  and  Campo 
rivers,  whose  possession   is  disputed  by  France,  and  Cofisco  ; 
with    its  little   islands  Corsico  and    Klobi  y       The  colonial  empire 
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of  Spain  is  finally  reduced  to  a  total  area  of  247. 30S  square  miles, 

including  the  considerable  regions  of  which   France  claims  to  be 

the  rightful  owner.      The  areas  lost   to  Spain  as  the  result  of  the 

war  embrace    Cuba,    4^.  87a   square  miles,    ceded   to  the   United 

3,   119,356  square  miles    Philippines  and  Sulu  islands,  115.- 

Puerto  Rico.  3,668;    Guam,  388)  ,    and  disposed  of  to  Ger- 

.  010  square  miles  (Caroline  and  Pelew  islands,  560,  and 

Ladrone   Islands,   except   Guam,    50).     Spain's   colonial   posses- 

3  have  been  reduced  in  the  past  year  by  165,838  square  miles 

of  territory . " — The  Sun,  New  York. 

A  Spectacular  Decadence. — "It  is  the  closing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  an  empire  whose  flag  was  once 
mistress  of  the  seas.  The  colonial  history  of  Spain  is  the  most 
thrilling  narrative  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  and  under  the  united  sovereignties  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  that  Spam,  which  then  comprised  only 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  expelled  the  Moors  and 
gained  possession  of  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula.  During  the 
year  that  the  last  Moorish  city  surrendered  Columbus  sailed  for 
America,  and  in  the  next  century  the  founding  of  Spanish  colonies 
began  in  South  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Florida,  Ari- 
zona. New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  California.  In  the  mean  time 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  extended  the  Spanish  dominion  over 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  much  of  Austria,  and  a  considerable 
m  of  Italy. 

'(»ne  by  one  these  vast  colonial  possessions  have  been  taken 
:er,  some  through  wars  for  independence,  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  others  by  the  intervention  of  other  powers  in  the  inter- 
est of  humanity  and  civilization  to  put  an  end  to  Spanish  cruelty 
and  misgovernment. 

"The  total  area  of  Spain's  colonial  empire,  embracing  the  main 
portion  of  South  America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  those 
parts  of  the  United  States  contiguous  to  Mexico,  amounted  at  one 
tmie  to  nearly  10,000,000  square  miles,  or  about  equal  to  the  total 
al  area  of  Great  Britain  at  the  present  time.  The  war  with 
Fnited  States  deprived  her  of  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  island  of  Guam,  or  a  total  area  of  about  160,601 
square  miles.  All  that  is  left  of  the  great  empire  of  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.  is  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  243,877  square  miles 
in  Africa. 

"In  its  spectacular  and  romantic  decadence  and  its  marvelous 
demonstration  of  incapacity  for  colonial  government  history  fur- 
iS  noparallel  to  the  vanishing  Spanish  empire." — The  Times- 
h 'era Id,  Chicago. 

We  are  Satisfied. — "There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
regard  the  transaction  with  satisfaction,  since  the  islands  pass 
from  the  hands  of  a  government  unfortunately  unable  to  admin- 
ister them  with  vigor  or  skill  to  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  capa 
ble  government,  with  commercial  traditions  and  the  habits  and 
aspirations  of  modern  times.  .  .  .  The  query  suggested  by  the 
London  Chronicle,  'how  '.he  United  States  will  like  to  have  Ger- 
many planted  on  the  high  road  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Philippines, '  is  easily  answered.  The  '  high  road  '  is  wide  enough 
for  free  passage  for  all,  and  Germany  is  in  no  sense  objectionable, 
either  as  a  traveling  companion  or  as  the  keeper  of  a  wayside 
station  "—The  Times,  New  York. 
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A    NEW   TRIAL    FOR    DREYFUS. 

TPHE  decision  of  the  French  Court  of  Cassation,  June  3,  to 
■*■  grant  Dreyfus  a  new  trial,  is  received  on  this  side  of  the 
water  without  great  surprise,  but  with  many  expressions  of  grati- 
fication and  of  congratulation,  not  so  much  to  Dreyfus  as  to 
France  herself.  The  general  opinion,  as  rendered  by  the  press, 
is  that  Prance  is  about  to  "vindicate  her  honor"  in  a  way  far  bet- 
ter than  the  one  she  tried  when  she  convicted  the  innocent  artil- 
lery captain  in  1894.  It  is  said  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  who  declared  unanimously  for  the  new  trial,  were  re- 
strained from  declaring  Dreyfus  innocent  and  setting  him  free 
only  by  the  fact  that  it  would  not  be  correct  legal  procedure. 
There  is  said  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  court-martial  at  the  new 
trial  will  acquit  Dreyfus,  as  there  remains  not  a  shred  of  proof  to 
be  offered  against  him.  The  documents  are  now  known  to  be 
forgeries  and  the  personal  testimony  false.  Col.  du  Paty  de 
Clam,  the  chief  persecutor  of  Dreyfus,  is  in  jail.  Esterhazy  con- 
fesses that  he  forged  the  famous  bordereau.  As  no  other  Jewish 
officers  in  the  French  army  have  been  attacked  in  all  the  time 
since  Dreyfus  was  arrested,  the  motive  for  such  a  relentless  per- 
secution and  seeming  conspiracy  against  this  one  artillery  captain 
becomes  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  Dreyfus,  released  from  his 
long  captivity  on  Devil's  Island,  will  be  present  at  his  new  trial, 
which  will  be  held  at  Rennes,  nearly  200  miles  west  of  Paris. 

A  New  French  Revolution. — "We  have  seen  a  new  French 
revolution,  differing  from  its  four  predecessors  in  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  passion  and  even  sentiment  from  its  elements.  Cold 
logic  has  conquered  by  stern  ocular  demonstration,  tearing  down 
and  trampling  in  its  ruthless  way  a  score  of  those  bedizened  figures 
which  Frenchmen  so  reverence  and  love,  and  silencing  in  the 
throats  alike  of  Ministers  and  mob  the  cries  and  catchwords  of  the 
sort  which  have  ever  ruled  passionate  France. 

"'  Vive  T  Annie  !  '  four  years  ago  was  a  sufficing  answer  to  all 
demands  for  justice,  all  charges  of  injustice,  no  matter  however 
backed  by  proof.  And  so  up  till  yesterday  it  was  ever  so  in 
France.  '  Vive  T Empereur  !  '  or  '  Vive  la  Repitblique !  '  or  'la 
Liberie/'  or,  in  brief  reactions,  '  Vive  le  Roil'  justified  every- 
thing, explained  everything,  included  everything.  It  expressed 
the  French  idea  of  the  nothingness  of  the  individual  to  the  state. 
To-day  at  last  France,  crying  '  Vive  la  Justice  !  '  recognizes  that 
the  state  exists  only  for  the  individual  and  ceases  to  be  a  state 
when  the  individual's  wrongs  go  unredressed. 

"For  the  first,  time  in  French  history,  be  it  also  noted  in  evi- 
dence of  this  new  situation,  a  great  principle  triumphs  solely  on 
its  own  merits,  without  an  eloquent  orator  or  a  skilful  soldier  or 
a  popular  personality  to  aid  it — with  pretty  much  all  the  orators 
and  soldiers  and  popular  personalities  against  it.  For  the  first 
time  a  French  revolution  will  mean  no  apotheosis  for  the  person 
inspiring  it.  It  is  not'  Vive  Dreyfus  ! "  but  '  Vive  la  Loi !  ' 
'  Vive  la  Justice  !  '  now. 

"At  the  same  time  revision  will  make  a  new  sort  of  hero  for 
France — a  sort  of  which  it  has  ever  been,  tho  unconsciously,  in 
greatest  need.  It  is  the  man  who  is  prepared  to  fight,  and,  if 
need  be,  die,  for  a  cause  in  which  his  sympathies  are  not  enlisted 
— merely  because  the  cause  is  right  itself  and  necessary  for  the 
prevalence  of  right  in  the  world  and  a  part  of  the  foreordained 
victory  of  evil  over  good.  It  is  the  man  whose  imagination  has 
not  to  be  kindled,  as  the  typical  French  hero's  has  been  gener- 
ally, by  the  sorrows  of  a  queen  or  the  sufferings  of  a  people.  It 
is  the  man  who,  without  his  imagination  kindled  at  all,  with  a 
clear  head  and  a  steady  pulse,  goes  on  to  whatever  bitter  end 
may  be  because  one  thing  ought  to  be  and  the  other  thing  ought 
not  to  be.  Of  this  noble  but  hitherto  un-Gallic  type  are  the  sol- 
dier Picquart,  a  modern  Bayard,  far  finer,  far  braver  than  the 
old ;  the  Senator  Scheurer-Kestner,  who  first  espoused  the  cause 
of  right  in  Parliament ;  the  editor  Yves  Guyot,  who  steered  into 
the  teeth  of  the  storm  of  passion  before  which  his  colleagues 
scudded  ;  the  statesman  Clemenceau,  who  directed  the  cause  of 
revision  to  its  triumph  in  the  election  of  Loubet  and  the  downfall 
of  the  ridiculous  Deroulede,  and  the  novelist  Zola,  the  Winkelried 
of  revision,  who  received  the  points  of  the  whole  general  staff 
in  his  civilian  breast  as  he  rushed  upon  the  army  with  his  cry  of 
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'J'accust   '  '     Here  are  heroes,  indeed,  for  a  land  which  has  ever 
so  craved  heroes  to  worship  that  in  the  fearful  sterility  of  late 
years  it  has  framed  them  of  papitr  mat.  hi ,  as  in  Boulanger.  or  of 
gutter  mud,  as  in  Boulanger' s  laureate.   1  >er«>ulede." — 7 he 
New  York. 

Mystery  Remains. — "If   Ksterhazy  is  guilty  of  forging  to  con- 
vict  Dreyfas,  the  fact  doc  present,  at  least,  explain  one  of 

the  great  mysteries  of  the  case  Why  was  the  general  staff  so 
bent  on  convicting  Dreyfus?  There  was  nothing  against  him  but 
the  bordereau, '  and  that  was  but  a  scrap  of  paper  bearing  hand- 
writing fancied  to  resemble  his  In  his  favor  was  his  record  as 
an  industrious,  intelligent  officer  of  blameless  life.  He  was  a 
tin  of  artillery,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  captains  of  artillery 
in  the  French  army.  He  was  a  very  accomplished  officer;  but  so 
are  the  majority  of  the  French  artillery  captains.  He  was  a  Jew  ; 
but  so  are  quite  a  number  of  French  officers,  who  were  in  the 
army  when  he  was  tried  and  are  in  the  army  yet,  doing  their  duty 
without  interruption  from  Jew  hatred.  What  then  can  have  given 
the  general  staff  its  particular  animus  against  Dreyfus?  Was  he 
unknowingly  working  toward  the  discovery  of  a  secret  that  would 
have  wrecked  certain  of  his  superiors?  Was  he  tried  on  a  charge 
trumped  up  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  before  he  should  stumble 
upon  a  discovery  to  be  dreaded'  These  are  questions  that  have 
not  been  answered  yet,  and  may  never  be  answered.  If  no  an- 
swer is  given  to  them,  even  proof  of  Dreyfus's  innocence  in  open 
court  will  not  deprive  the  Dreyfus  case  of  its  mystery." — The 
Transcript,  /loston. 

Men  Ruined  by  the  Dreyfus  Affair.  —  "The  Dreyfus  affair  has 
ruined  so  many  public  men  that  it  has  created  a  sort  of  panic  in 
official  and  military  circles.  Nobody  can  feel  sure  that  he  may 
not  be  the  next  to  be  swept  into  the  vortex.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  M.  Casimir-Perier  resigned  the  presidency  of  the 
French  Republic  because  he  was  unwilling  to  connive  at  the  pun- 
ishment of  an  innocent  man.  The  Brisson  cabinet  was  over- 
thrown because  it  favored  revision.  Five  successive  Ministers  of 
War  have  been  driven  out  of  office.  M.  Cavaignac,  who  looked 
forward  not  unreasonably  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  has 
seen  his  hopes  irremediably  blighted  by  the  widely  placarded 
speech  in  which  he  emphasized  the  value  of  a  document  subse 
quently  shown  to  have  been  forged  by  Henry.  A  dozen  gen- 
erals have  been  discredited,  and,  even  if  they  are  not  subjected 
to  penalties,  will  be  henceforth  excluded  from  the  chance  of  a 
brilliant  career.  Three  university  professors  have  been  ejected 
from  their  chairs,  or  have  had  their  functions  suspended,  on  the 
score  of  alleged  sympathy  for  Dreyfus.  Colonel  Picquart,  one  of 
the  most  promising  officers  in  the  French  army,  has  been  con- 
signed to  prison  on  a  technical  charge.  The  names  of  Esterhazy 
and  Du  Paty  de  Clam  have  become  synonymous  with  infamy. 
Three  other  men.  Colonel  Henry,  Lemercier  Picard,  and  Lori- 
mier,  are  dead,  by  suicide  or  murder." — The  Sun,  New  York. 

Be  Not  Weary  in  Well-Doing. — "There  has  been  no  case  in 
our  time  which  so  well  illustrates  the  ultimate  value  of  the  tire- 
less energy  of  a  small  minority  battling  against  the  prejudice  and 
passion  of  the  great  majority  of  a  nation.  For  a  long  time  the 
champions  of  this  Hebrew  army  officer  were  pelted  with  the  epi- 
thet of  'traitor  '  and  were  steadily  defamed  as  'unpatriotic  '  ,  and 
to  be  denounced  as  lacking  in  patriotism  means  something  in 
France.  The  few  brave  spirits  that  withstood  the  storm  of  abuse 
from  press,  high  officers  of  army  and  state,  and  even  from  street 
mobs,  are  splendidly  vindicated  at  last.  Their  final  triumph 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  people  of  all  countries  to  be  fear- 
i  the  face  of  injustice  and  wrong,  unflagging  in  their  strug- 
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r  what  they  consider  the  right,  and  relentless  in  their  expo- 
sure of  hypocrisy,  knavery,  and  spurious  patriotism." — The  Re~ 
publican,  Springfield. 

A  Dramatic  Case. — "There  have  been  many  striking  tab'.eaus 
in  the  Dreyfus  drama:  Dreyfus  affirming  his  innocence  amid 
public  insults  and  degradation  ;  Du  Paty  de  Clam  masquerading 
as  a  veiled  lady  '  ;  Henry  of  Orleans  kissing  Esterhazy  ;  Casimir- 
r  resigning  the  French  presidency;  Henry  confessing  for- 
gery. Among  them  all  there  is  none  more  impressive,  none  upon 
which  the  mind  dwells  with  more  grateful  admiration,  none  that 
deserves  and  will  enjoy  a  more  illustrious  immortality,  than  that 
of  Emile  Zola,  shouting  in  the  face  of  the  brute  mob  and  the 
worse  than  brute  conspiracy,  '  I  accuse !  I  demand  light  1  I 
wait!'"—  The  Tribune,  New   York 


ADMIRAL   SAMPSON    ON  OUR  FUTURE  ARMY 
AND    NAVY. 

'  I  "HE  Government's  recent  failure  to  obtain  any  bids  for  armor- 
■*■  plate  at  the  price  fixed  by  Congress  makes  it  probable  that 
no  more  armored  ships  can  be  built  until  the  members  of  Con- 
gress take  a  different  view  of  the  question.  It  has  been  charged 
that  many  of  the  Congressmen  do  not  object  so  much  to  an  ex 
panded  price  of  steel  plates  as  to  an  expanded  navy,  and  are 
making  a  stand  for  cheap  plates  merely  as  a  ruse  to  prevent  the 
building  of  more  battle-ships  and  cruisers.  That  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson  disagrees  with  them  on  this  point  is  evidenced  by  an 
article  from  his  pen  in  The  Independent  in  which  he  aims  to 
prove  that  our  present  navy  is  not  large  enough  for  our  present 
needs.      He  says  : 

"I  have  long  believed  that  the  navy  of  the  United  States  is  not 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  nation,  and,  in  spite  of  our  victories, 
the  events  of  the  past  year  have  tended  strongly  to  confirm  the 
view  I  held  before  the  war  began 

"  For  an  army  increase  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  we  could  use  a  large  army  except  for  wars  of 
foreign  conquest,  which  the  sentiment  of  our  country  woul 
permit.  No  power  except  Great  Britain  could  hope  to  attac k  i is 
successfully  upon  the  land  No  two  powers  combined  could  hope 
to  effect  anything  against  us  by  sending  an  army  to  this  country. 
France  and  Germany  could  accomplish  little  or  nothing  against 
us  by  means  of  their  armies.  They  have  not  the  necessary  naval 
bases  on  our  coast,  they  have  not  the  coaling-stations,  they  have 
not  the  type  of  ships  that  must  be  had  to  transport  a  large  army 
a  long  distance  and  attempt  military  operations  on  a  large  - 

"Three  thousand  miles  of  water  protect  us  from  all  except  one 
possible  enemy— Great  Britain — who  has  of  late  shown  mo- 
mistakably  that  she  desires  a  permanent  peace  and  the  closest 
friendship  ... 

"The  possible  wars  which  confront  us  are  naval  wars,  and  in 
order  to  wage  them  successfully  we  need  more  ships.     I  believe 
that  we  should  have  at  least  twice  as  many  ships  as  our  navy  at 
present  contains      Whether  or  not  we  desire  to  have  it  so,  the  war 
has  made  a  great  change  in  our    position   among    the   nations 
They  have  gained  a  new  estimate  of  us  and  have  put  us  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  powers  whose  voices  decide  questions  of  world 
politics.     At  the  same  time  we  have  greatly  extended  our  coast 
line  and  have  undertaken  the  government  of  large  and  distant 
territories.      We  have  become  an  Asiatic  power  and  can  not  i 
the  responsibilities  of  such  a  position.      We  have  great  intl 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  must  be  prepared  to  cope  with  any  who 
are  disposed  to  deny  us  our  rights  there. 

"To  safeguard  our  interests,  to  maintain  our  position 
with  the  authority  that  becomes  us  we  need  ships  and  still  more 
If  our  easy  victories  over  the  fleets  of  a  weak  naval  power 
fill  our  people  with  the  belief  that  we  have  now  a  navy  that  is 
large  enough  for  all  our  needs,  then  those  victories  will  have  done 
us  harm  instead  of  good 

"I  believe  in  harbor  defenses       Every  important  harbor  on  the 

should  possess  its  own  local  defenses,  which  only  a  deter - 

ickoi  the  enemy  could  overcome      A  foreign  fleet  could 

owmake  a  successful  attack  upon  New  York       The  torpedo, 

at,  the  mine,  the  shore  gun,  played  an  insignificant 
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part  in  the  late  war.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  did  not  have  a 
fair  opportunity  to  show  their  merits.  1  still  believe  in  the  tor- 
pedo-boat, the  mine,  and  the  shore  battery.  If  one  of  our  ports 
had  been  attacked  by  a  hostile  fleet  you  would  probably  have  seen 
a  result  very  different  from  that  which  was  observed  in  Manila 
Hay. 

"But,  granting  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  harbor  defenses, 
there  still  remains  with  us  the  necessity  for  a  much  larger  navy. 
If  a  warring  nation  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  aggressive. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  strike  hard  blows  at  a  distance  from  the 
United  States,  and  m  order  to  do  that  we  need  more  ships." 

The  admiral  thinks  that  the  naval  expansion  should  be  greatest 
in  the  direction  of  fast  armored  cruisers : 

"  The  praise  which  the  English  naval  writers  have  so  generously 
bestowed  upon  our  navy  has  been  mingled  with  healthy  intelli- 
gent criticism,  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  if  we  heed  it  and  look 
over  the  events  of  the  war  in  search  of  warnings  and  hints  for 
improvements.  We  have  much  still  to  learn  about  modern  war- 
ships. They  are  as  yet  in  the  experimental  stage.  My  own  idea 
is  that  the  naval  increase  should  be  made  by  the  building  of  more 
vessels  of  the  .\Vt<:»  }'o>  k  type,  and  that  greater  speed  and  coal 
capacity  must  be  secured  even  tho  it  be  necessary  to  sacrifice 
some  armor  thickness  in  order  to  secure  them.  Our  need  of  swift 
armored  cruisers  transcends  other  naval  needs." 

Adequate  Navy  a  Necessity.  —  "Whether  or  not,  as  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson  believes,  armored  cruisers  of  high  speed,  great 
coal  capacity,  and  the  finest  habitability  constitute  the  best  type 
is  open  to  a  fair-minded  difference  of  opinion.  Just  now  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  the  battle-ship  and  the  armored  cruiser 
is  wavering,  and  where  the  merits  mingle  and  the  essentials  sepa- 
rate so  closely  it  seems  unwise  to  dogmatize  until  further  expe- 
rience is  determinative. 

"What  must  be  certain,  however,  is  the  necessity  of  providing 
an  adequate  number  of  battle-ships  with  high  speed,  great  coal 
endurance,  sufficient  armor  protection,  and  well-disposed  arma- 
ments both  in  the  main  and  rapid-fire  classes.  These  should  be 
supplemented  by  armored  cruisers  of  higher  speed,  greater  radius 
of  action,  and  less  protection.  In  both  the  distribution  of  armor 
should  ba  more  general — if  less  thick  about  the  water  line.  Aux- 
iliary to  these  main  reliances  of  the  fighting  and  scouting  line 
should  be  protected  cruisers,  cruisers,  gunboats,  and  torpedo 
craft  sufficient  to  maintain  our  rights  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
as  a  beginning  Congress  should  establish  a  program,  and,  em- 
bodying it  in  a  naval  defense  act,  enable  the  Navy  Department 
to  begin  a  logical  and  systematic  method  of  construction  and  ex- 
tension."—  The  Herald,  New  York. 


The  WorM:     "Well,  you're  just  as  chipper  I 
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Militarism  and  Imperialism. — "Admiral  .Sampson's  views  on 
the  increase  of  the  army  are  quite  as  valuable  as  his  views  on  the 
increase  of  the  navy 

"The  only  use  we  can  have  for  a  large  standing  army  is  to 
wage  wars  of  conquest  in  distant  lands  and  to  hold  refractory 
alien  populations  by  force  under  American  rule.  Such  a  war  is 
now  progressing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  yet  the  Administration 
does  not  admit  that  a  permanent  increase  of  the  regular  army  to 
100.000  men  is  necessary  in  order  to  hold  that  archipelago  in  sub- 
jection,  General  Otis  insists  that  30,000  soldiers  are  enough  for 
him,  and  by  its  failure  to  call  out  the  volunteers  authorized  for  an 
emergency  by  the  last  Congress,  the  Administration  accepts  Gen- 
eral Otis's  view  as  its  own.  Thus  we  are  progressing  to  the 
Government's  satisfaction  with  a  standing  army  of  only  65,000. 

"  If,  however,  it  shall  turn  out  that  a  much  larger  standing 
army  is  permanently  needed  because  of  the  Oriental  complica- 
tions, in  which  the  Administration  has  needlessly  involved  itself, 
that  fact  will  be  a  condemnation  of  the  whole  policy  of  imperial- 
ism. We  do  not  say  that  the  army  will  not  have  to  be  perma- 
nently increased  if  the  imperialistic  policy  be  long  continued,  but 
the  cause  for  that  increase  could  not  now  be  concealed.  If  we 
must  raise  the  size  of  the  standing  army  to  100,000  men  or  more, 
every  citizen  in  this  country  will  know  what  compelled  the  step. 
Militarism  with  its  enormous  burdens  will  thus  be  indissolubly 
connected  with  imperialism." — The  Republican,  Springfield. 

"Admiral  Sampson  is  not  so  convincing  when  he  says  that  he 
sees  no  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the  army.  Such  an  increase 
rests  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  the  increase  of  the  navy.  It 
is  true  that  our  recent  acquisitions  are  insular,  and  that  ships  can 
patrol  their  coasts.  Garrisons  permanent  and  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant are  needed  in  the  Antilles,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines. 
We  do  not  say  that  our  regular  army  ought  to  be  doubled,  but  it. 
should  be  larger  than  it  is  to-day." — The  Sun,  New  York. 


INHUMANITY     OF    OUR     SOLDIERS     DENIED. 

r  I  "HE  anti-expansion  papers  which  have  been  quoting  and 
*-  commenting  upon  the  letters  from  our  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 
pines telling  stories  of  slaughter  of  women  and  children  and  pris- 
oners, printed  them,  as  told  in  our  issue  of  May  27,  at  merely 
their  face  value,  and  asked  for  refutation  if  the  stories  were  un- 
true. Refutation  now  appears  in  a  despatch  from  Prof.  Dean  C. 
Worcester  of  the  Philippine  Commission  to  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald.  He  says : 
"The  statements  made  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  an 


The  Tribune.  Minneapolis. 

CURRENT    CARTOONS. 


The  Cuban  Soldier;    "After  all  one  can  not  eat  a  gun." 

—  The  Journal,  Minneapolis . 
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editorial  published  April  17,  and  similar  statements  publisi.< 
the  Springfield  Republican,  are  in  the  main  grossly  exagge: 
and  in  some  cases  they  are  absolutely  fa'.-i- 

"An  instance  of  the  latter  kind  is  the  story  of  Anthony  Michaea, 
who  is  reported   as   saying   that  we    bombarded  a  place  called 
.  ton,  and  then  went  in  and  killed  every  native  we  met — men, 
women,  and  children. 

"I  was  personally  present  on  the  occasion  in  question.  The 
truth  ot  the  matter  is  that  Malabon  was  never  bombarded,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  was  in  easy  reach  from  the  fleet  and  the  field 
guns.  The  town  had  been  abandoned  by  the  natives  before  our 
approach,  except  for  a  lot  of  sharpshooters  who  had  positions  in  a 
swamp  on  the  outskirts. 

:e  Hotchkiss  and  one  3.2-inch  gun  was  fired  on  them.     Our 

it  moved  to  the  north  without  entering  the  town.      The 

insurgents  were  driven  out  the  following  day  while  trying  to  burn 

the  place.      No  women  or  children  were  killed  ;    there  were  none 

there  to  be  killed. 

"I  have  personally  inspected  all  battle-fields  from  Caloocan  to 
Malolos.  Once  I  was  on  the  field  before  the  wounded  were  re- 
moved, and  repeatedly  I  was  there  before  the  dead  were  buried. 
I  never  saw  a  single  woman  or  child  wounded  or  dead.  I  have 
found,  on  the  contrary,  wounded  rebels  whose  injuries  had  been 
dressed  by  American  surgeons  before  the  firing  had  ceased,  and 
who  had  also  been  provided  with  food  and  water. 

le  insurgent  wounded  were  brought  to  Manila  and  tended 
in  our  hospitals,  or  even  taken  care  of  in  private  hospitals,  the 
("lovernment  paying  all  the  expenses. 

"When  cured  the  wounded  can  hardly  be  driven  away.  All 
the  prisoners  are  well  fed  and  well  treated,  and  many  say  they 
are  glad  they  have  had  the  experience  and  learned  to  know  the 
Americans.  The  released  prisoners  and  the  recovered  wounded 
are  our  best  missionaries,  but  many  of  them  are  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  people. 

"  It  is  absolutely  false  that  any  order  was  ever  issued  looking 
toward  the  killing  of  men  who  might  be  captured.  The  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  repeatedly  taken  prisoners  under  circumstances 
affording  abundant  excuse  for  killing,  with  the  provocation  very 
strong.  I  know  positively  that  the  city  guards  have  been  ordered 
to  fire  on  soldiers  caught  looting  if  it  was  not  practicable  to  make 
arrests. 

"The  natives  themselves  report  that  the  troops  have  saved  prop- 
erty and  protected  life  during  the  recent  operations,  and  the  effect 
of  their  conduct  has  been  excellent. 

"It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  we  are  fighting  the  Filipinos 
as  a  whole.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  detests  the 
war.  and  the  only  serious  trouble  is  in  a  few  Tagalog  provinces 
in  Luzon  Other  provinces  in  this  island  are  now  compelled  by 
the  armed  force  of  the  insurgents  to  submit  to  Tagalog  rule.  The 
people  in  them  are  praying  for  the  coming  of  the  Americans. 
The  present  rulers  are  hated  on  account  of  their  robbery  and  op 
pression,  and  even  among  the  Tagalogs  the  common  people  want 
peace. 

"  Aguinaldo  and  his  congress  recently  appointed  a  commission 
empowered  to  negotiate  peace  on  the  terms  offered  in  our  procla 
mation.      The  military  leaders  interfered,  however,  and  dissolved 

the  commission, 

"The  war  is  kept  up  by  a  few  leaders,  and  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty.     The  heads  of  the  natives  are  constantly  filled  with 
and  the  wildest  tales  are  circulated  by  the  insurgent  leaders 
and  slanderous  reports  are  manufactured  in  Hongkong  and 
Singapore  and  scattered  broadcast 

"The  accounts  of  alleged  atrocities  printed  in  American  papers 
are  copied  by  the  insurgent  press  and  cause  incalculable  harm. 
Thev  cost  good  American   lives. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  situation   is  steadily   improving.      The  war 

Dg   most   humanely   conducted  ;    the   hungry   are    fed  ,     the 

families  of  the  insurgent  leaders  are  granted  protection  in  Manila, 

and  even  allowed  to  enter  through  the  lines.     About  two  hundred 

ming  daily  into  the  city  from    the  insurgent  ' 

thousands  are  eager  to  come.      Every  one  here  is  work- 

order,  and  lasting  peace,  and  all  are 

the  best  good  ot    the  country  ami  the  people.      To  this 
end  !  put  down  with   a   firm  hand,  and  armed. 

if  rep    ■  '    Comi  >nei  '■'• 

lent  ami  1  The  Times- Herald  to  reprint,  in  turn. 

.     chief  of  police  of  M 

when  hostilities  t;  the  alleged  barbaril 
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YALE'S    NEW    PRESIDENT. 

rrHE  election  of  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley  as  president  of  Yale 
*■        University  has  elicited  wide  comment,  and  the  opinion  is 
expressed  by  many  journals  that  a  new  era  of  development  is 
about  to  open  for  Yale.     The  New  York  Evening  Post  says: 

"The  problem  presented  to  the  Yale  corporation  was  a  difficult 
one.  The  university  is  fast  approaching  the  end  of  its  si 
century,  and  many  grave  questions  in  its  development  must  be 
confronted  in  the  early 
future.  For  a  great 
many  years  Yale  presi- 
dents have  been  of  a 
pretty  well-defined  type 
— men  bred  in  the  clerical 
school,  always  licensed 
to  preach,  and  in  one  case 
with  considerable  expe- 
rience as  pastor,  who  had 
become  professors  in  the 
institution,  and  were 
finally  promoted  to  the 
charge  of  all  its  inter, 
ests 

"When  President 
Dwight  announced  his 
resignation  last  fall,  there 
was  no  natural  successor 
of  the  old  type  in  sight. 
Moreover,  the  necessity 
or  wisdom  of  requiring 
the  clerical  qualification 
was  no  longer  insisted 
upon,    even     by   modern 

ministers,  if  of  the  progressive  school,  and  there  are  several  such 
in  the  Yale  corporation.  The  field  of  choice  was  thus  thrown 
wide  open.  The  only  real  limitation  was  that  any  candidate 
must  be  a  graduate  of  the  university 

"  By  a  process  of  natural  selection.  Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley  has 
come  to  the  top  among  the  men  of  his  period  of  life  and  of  his 
type  His  age  and  health  hold  out  every  promise  that,  at  forty- 
three,  he  may  look  forward  to  administration  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  He  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  as  tutor,  lecturer, 
and  professor.  He  lias  won  recognition,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  in  his  specialty  of  political  economy;  but  he  is  no  nar- 
row specialist.  His  knowledge  and  his  interesst  are  so  wide  that 
he  can  take  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  range  of  learning  in  a 
great  modern  university.  He  combines  with  the  scholar's  tastes 
much  of  the  equipment  for  a  successful  man  of  affairs.  He  sup- 
plements his  other  qualifications  with  that  most  valuable  of  all, 
the  ability  to  interest  young  men  in  serious  work,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  recreation  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  lie  gained  from  athletics  wisely  managed.  Finally, 
he  understands  that  the  highest  obligation  laid  upon  the  educated 
man  is  to  serve  the  republic,  and  that  the  best  tribute  which  can 
he  paid  to  an  educational  institution  is  the  fact  that  its  graduates 
are  good  citizens. 

"Not  only  is  Yale  University  to  be  congratulated  upon  what  we 
believe  to  have  been  the  best  possible  solution  of  a  grave  prob- 
lem, but  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  United  States  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  man  of  this  type  set  111  so  high  a  place, 
as  an  example  alike  of  the  dignity  of  the  scholar's  life  and  of  the 
usefulness  open  to  the  trained  educator  as  q  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nation 

Tin-   Tribune  thi.iksit  fortunate  that  the  tradition  of  Yale  with 
rd  to  the   ministerial   qualification   has  at   last  been  set  aside. 

It  says 

"T::  e  think,  is  creditable  to  all  concerned,  for  it  has 
testified  to  a  general  conviction  among  the  alumni  that  the  cor- 
poration would  not  convert  a  precedent  into  a  principle  of  action, 
and  permit  ontrolled  by  considerations  which  were 
superficial  rather  than  fundamental 

"  It  is  said,  not  unnaturally  but  rather  carelessly,  that  Professor 
Hadli  a  wide  departure  from  the  old  order  of 

thing  e.      The  'lew  presi- 
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dent  was  born  and  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  Yale.  No  one  of 
its  graduates  has  ever  been  more  completely  identified  with  the 
university  by  inheritance,  sympathy,  and  association.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  its  traditions,  its  teachings,  and  its  living  spirit. 
In  a  sense  every  change  of  administration  is  experimental,  and 
this  succession  to  a  great  post  in  the  educational  world  must  in- 
evitably be  regarded  with  an  interest  not  wholly  free  from  anxiety. 

Tofessor  Hadley  has  an  ample  title  to  the  confidence  of  those 
to  whom  the  welfare  and  the  honor  of  Vale  are  most  dear.  The 
university  will  be  expected  to  make  great  and  perhaps  rapid  prog 

inder  his  supervision,  but  the  development  will  be  along  es- 
tablished lines,  and  the  continuity  of  purposes  and,  in  the  main, 
of  processes,  will  be  preserved." 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  altho  it  looks  upon  the  appoint- 
ment as  a  change  in  Yale's  traditions,  thinks  that  it  should  not 
be  construed  as  in  any  sense  a  break  with  religion.      It  says  : 

"It  would  be  singularly  unfortunate  and  misleading  if  the  elec- 
tion of  Arthur  T.  Hadley  as  president  of  Yale  University  were  to 
be  construed  as  an  act  of  hostility  toward  the  ministry  or  religion. 
Of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  corporation  who  voted  at  the 
election  eight  were  clergymen,  and  the  remaining  six  can  hardly 
be  classified  as  heathen.  If  the  question  of  the  candidates'  con- 
nection with  or  dissociation  from  the  pulpit  were  brought  up,  it 
was  not  by  way  of  an  ultimatum  that  Congregational  ministers 
must  be  erased  from  the  list  of  eligibles.  The  trustees  had  to 
deal  with  the  very  different  proposition  :  'Shall  the  most  brilliant 
and  gifted  of  the  trained  educators  of  Yale  be  barred  because  he 
is  not  a  Congregational  minister? ' 

"What  the  break  from  the  traditions  suggests  is  that  Yale  will 
work  out  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  policies  while  clinging 
fast  to  what  is  good  and  ennobling  in  the  old.  The  change  is 
certainly  remarkable,  but  it  will  be  constructive  rather  than  de- 
structive. " 

The  Independent  says  : 

"Few  men  have  by  personal  relation  or  by  inheritance  known 
the  college  better,  or  stood  in  closer  relations  to  all  its  faculties. 

"It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  bring  in  a  man  from  the  outside, 
however  able.  The  Yale  machine  is  too  complicated,  and  the 
university  must  be  developed  in  its  own  lines.  The  new  presi- 
dent represents  them  almost  ideally.  He  stands  for  both  the  con- 
servative and  the  progressive  ideas  which  have  characterized 
Yale,  and  are  so  much  a  part  of  the  present  situation.  .  .  .  We 
have  no  doubt  he  will  introduce  great  changes,  but  they  will  be 
in  a  line  with  what  has  already  been  done.  .  .  .  We  anticipate 
for  his  administration  a  grand  development  of  the  college,  and  vet 
no  break  with  its  past ;  nothing  erratic,  nothing  unwise." 

The  Outlook  says  : 

"  If  there  are  any  friends  of  Yale  wl  o  fear  that  the  selection  of 
Prof.  Arthur  T.  Hadley  as  president  of  the  university  indicates  a 
revolutionary  tendency,  they  need  only  remember  the  conserva- 
tive character  of  the  corporation  members  as  individuals  and  as 
a  body,  to  dispel  any  idea  that  Yale  traditions  are  to  be  aban- 
doned. Indeed,  Professor  Hadley 's  personal  history  is  closely 
bound  to  all  that  is  sound  and  strong  in  Yale  tradition.  What 
his  election  stands  for  is  not  revolution  but  development.  .  .  . 
He  lacks  nothing  on  the  scholarly  side.  In  tact,  experience,  and 
executive  ability  he  is  also  an  admirable  selection.  But  perhaps 
his  greatest  qualification  for  the  leadership  lies  in  his  unaffected, 
hearty  sympathy  with  students  and  student  life.  In  his  class 
work  and  in  many  other  ways  he  has  shown  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  a  great  gulf  should  lie  between  student  and  professor, 
or  that  even  the  semblance  of  an  attitude  of  tacit  hostility  should 
exist  between  them.  In  other  words,  he  has  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing to  common  effort  for  the  common  end." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  says  : 

"Mr.  Hadley  appears  to  be  all  sorts  of  a  'good  fellow.'  Not 
only  did  he  lead  his  class  on  graduation  day,  but  since  then  he 
has  developed  into 'a  clever  after-dinner  speaker,  a  great  story- 
teller, a  clever  debater,  a  gTeat  lover  of  music,  a  wonder  in  all 
sorts  of  games  of  cards,  an  Alpine  climber  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion, a  good  tennis  and  golf  player,  an  enthusiastic  bicyclist.'  In 
the  language  of  the  undergraduate,  he  ought  to  'do. '  " 


Slavery  in   San    Francisco.— The  San   Francisco  Call 

contains  the   following  extract   from  a  sermon   delivered  by  Rev. 
Locke   of    that   city   in   which   he    makes  statements   which 
seem  to  show  that  the  slave  trade  is  not  entirely  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  this  country  : 

"There  is  a  slave-dealers'  association  in  Chinatown  engaged  in 
the  atrocious  business  of  importing  Chinese  girls.  These  girls 
are  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  are  either  kidnaped  and 
brought  forcibly  to  this  country,  or  they  are  pawned  by  their 
parents,  who  have  been  driven  by  dire  poverty  to  dispose  of  their 
children  to  secure  food  to  eat.  They  are  landed  in  this  country 
illegally,  and  instead  of  finding  good  husbands  awaiting  them, 
as  they  are  often  promised  by  the  demons  who  deceive  them,  they 
are  plunged  into  a  life  of  infamy  and  shame  compared  with  which 
death  is  infinitely  more  preferable. 

"There  is  a  suspicion  that  even  some  white  men  belong  to  this 
slave-dealers'  association.  These  girls  are  bought  and  solo  like 
chattels,  or  cattle,  daily  in  Chinatown,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
sale  of  children  is  continually  taking  place.  There  is  a  little  child 
now  in  one  of  the  missions  of  this  city  who  was  sold  for  $i  50  when 
she  was  ten  months  old  to  pay  her  father's  doctor  bill.  Many  of 
these  children  and  girls  who  are  thus  sold  were  born  in  this  city, 
and  hence  we  have  the  disgraceful  anomaly  of  allowing  prospec- 
tive citizens  of  the  United  States  to  be  sold  into  slavery — contrary 
to  the  law  and  sentiment  of  the  entire  nation.  It  is  an  outrage 
which  loyal  people  can  not  permit  to  continue  without  shame  and 
crime.  They  are  sold  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,200.  They  are  often 
most  cruelly  treated,  have  been  known  to  have  been  kicked  to 
death  by  their  bestial  owners,  and,  tho  they  are  known  to  die,  yet 
I  have  been  told  by  Christian  workers  in  Chinatown  that  there  are 
never  any  funerals  among  them  and  never  any  death  certificates. 

"It  costs  about  $900  to  land  a  girl  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  posi- 
tively asserted  that  the  Chinese  can  not  carry  on  the  business  in 
all  of  its  details  without  the  aid  of  American  lawyers,  watchmen, 
and  others.  Some  of  our  debased  fellow  citizens  are  thus  engaged 
in  this  loathsome  business,  and  because  of  the  large  sums  of 
money  expended  it  is  declared  that  political  parties  have  been 
criminally  involved  in  this  evil,  and  at  one  time  certain  custom- 
house officers  were  known  to  be  in  league  with  the  highbinders' 
society 

"Several  young  Chinamen  have  interested  themselves  in  divulg- 
ing the  methods  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  the  importation  of  these 
poor  girls  has  been  much  reduced  ;  but  these  young  men  have  so 
much  incensed  those  whose  business  has  been  injured  that  offers 
as  high  as  $2,000,  it  is  said,  have  been  made  for  the  heads  of  these 
brave  young  men,  and  they  may  be  assassinated  at  any  moment." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  Dreyfus  case  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  brook,  as  described  by 
Tennyson. —  The  Evening'  Post,  Chicago. 

The  latest  victim  of  a  misplaced  confidence  game  may  now  write  it,  Do 
Pity  de  Clam.—  The  Sentinel,  Indianapolis. 

The  so-called  Filipino  government,  if  it  still  exists,  will  collapse  com- 
pletely when  Aguinaldo  presents  his  bill  for  mileage.  —  The  Record,  Chicago. 

Other  aspirants  for  the  Democratic  nomination  are  disposed  to  regard 
Mr.  Bryan  as  something  of  a  trust  product  himself.—  The  Tribune,  Detroit. 

If  Aguinaldo  is  to  have  an  office  in  the  new  Philippine  government,  it 
should  bean  elective  one — one  that  he  can  run  for.  —  The  Journal,  Kansas 
City. 

That  house  idea  for  Dewey  gets  further  confirmation  in  the  suspicion 
that  when  he  arrives  the  nation  is  likely  to  raise  the  roof. —  The  Times, 
Philadelphia. 

MORE  Work  FOR  Destiny.— It  appears  that  Destiny  has  been  relieved 
from  duty  in  the  Philippines  and  assigned  to  the  civil-service  department. — 
The  Free  Press,  Detroit. 

It  will  evidently  be  impossible  to  get  a  clear  statement  on  the  Alaskan 
boundary  dispute  until  Canada  finds  out  just  where  the  best  gold  deposits 
are.— The  News,  Detroit. 

"I  THOUGHT,"  said  the  disappointed  friend,  "you  told  me  this  election  was 
going  to  be  a  walk-over."  "Well,"  answered  the  former  candidate,  "it  was. 
I  was  the  doorstep."—  The  Star,  Washington. 

Rupert. — "They  can  say  what  they  will  about  the  Cuban  soldiers,  but 
one  of  them  saved  my  life  at  San  Juan  at  the  expense  of  his  own."  Ethel. 
—"Oh,  the  noble  fellow!  How  did  it  happen?"  Rupert.— "He  stole  my 
can  of  beef  and  ate  it  himself."— Judge,  New  York. 

"Found  ["cried  the  explorer,  as  the  North  Pole  hove  in  sight.  "I  annex 
this  district  in  the  name  of  my  gracious  sovereign."  "Too  late,"  murmured 
a  native  laconically.  "All  this  district  is  under  the  control  of  the  ice 
trust."—  The  North  American,  Philadelphia. 

The  indications  are  that  next  year  the  Democratic  platform  will  contain 
three  planks,  as  follows  : 
Bryan, 

Bryan, 

Bryan.  —The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    REVOLT    AGAINST    CLASSICAL    EDUCA- 
TION. 

THROUGHOUT  Europe  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prominence  which  continues  to  be  given  to  classi- 
fication in  the  gymnasia  and  other  secondary  institutions  of 
learning.  Even  conservative  Germany  is  protesting  with  some 
vigor,  while  in  Russia  leading  educators  have  taken  up  the 
cudgels  for  a  practical,  scientific,  and  modern  education.  Very 
few  reach  the  extreme  conclusions  of  Prof.  T.  Veblen,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  in  his  original  little  book  on  "Theory 
of  the  Leisure  Class,"  maintains  that  the  importance  attached  to 
the  classics  is  due  solely  to  an  irrational  desire  to  parade  wealth 
and  the  ability  to  waste  time  and  means  on  useless  things;  but  it 
is  earnestly  contended  that  too  much  attention  to  dead  languages 
and  ancient  cultures  is  incompatible  with  a  proper  equipment  of 
young  people  for  the  duties  and  struggles  of  the  present  indus- 
trial civilization. 

In  the  Zukunft,  a  German  periodical  of  weight,  Prof.  Anton 
Menger,  of  Berlin,  takes  the  ground  that  the  young  man  who,  in- 
stead of  a  smattering  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax,  really  obtains 
an  insight  into  classical  civilization,  conceives  and  acquires  a 
contempt  for  the  human  personality  and  for  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  social  organization.     He  says 

"In  society  and  in  govermental  life  the  'tone  '  is  dictated  by  the 
so-called  classicists,  and  the  inability  to  quote  Latin  or  Greek 
aphorisms  freely  is  regarded  as  a  sure  sign  of  inferiority  and  lack 
of  education.  In  this  respect,  we  not  merely  bow  servilely  before 
the  exemplars  of  ancient  Rome,  but  we  actually  repeat  a  certain 
cycle  of  development  which  the  Romans  themselves  passed 
through.  With  the  Romans  the  distinction  between  the  educated 
and  the  uneducated  rested  on  the  knowledge  of  an  alien — Greek — 
culture.  The  Greeks  alone  were  above  such  servility.  Tho  they 
borrowed  much  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Semitic  nations,  they 
knew  how  to  assimilate  the  alien  elements  and  fuse  them  with  the 
native,  and  on  this  account  the  Hellenic  education  impresses  us 
with  its  harmonious  and  rounded  character,  with  its  wholeness 
and  integrity 

"Antique  culture  undoubtedly  lent  to  the  European  life  and 
'thought  of  the  Renascence  speech  a  mass  of  new  and  fruitful 
ideas  and  conceptions.  For  this  we  owe  gratitude  to  the  ancients, 
but  we  are  not  to  forget  that  intellectual  influences  which  are 
salutary  at  one  stage  of  development  easily  became  chains  and 
handicaps  at  another  stage,  if  they  are  suffered  to  dominate  us 
unduly.  The  aristocratic  character  of  antique  culture  was  in 
accord  with  the  structure  of  the  European  society  at  the  time  of 
the  Renascence,  when  Jass  divisions  were  fixed  and  the  masses 
under  subjection.  Subsequently,  with  the  revolution  in  govern- 
ment and  social  structure,  the  equality  of  citizens  became  an  es- 
tablished principle,  and  the  aristocratic  ideas  of  classical  culture 
came  into  conflict  with  democratic  ideas  and  institutions." 

These  fundamental  considerations  are  deemed  by  Professor 
•  r  more  serious  than  the  practical  ones,  tho  he  does  not  over- 
look them  entirely.  Views  similar  to  the  German  professor's  are 
expressed  by  a  Russian  educator,  Prof.  P.  Griesditcb,  in  the 
periodical  Obrauovanit  (Education),  He,  too,  says  that  da 
studies  have  a  pernicious  and  perverting  effect  What  do  the 
■  s  give?  he  asks,  and  he  ansv  ■ 

bolarfl  are  taught  to  look  upon  the  world  from   the  poetico- 
esthetic  point  of  view.    They  do  not  understand  the  organic  na 

ture  of  society  and  the  forces  that   mold   and  shape  history.     All 

.     life  appears  to  them  to  depend  on  the  will  of  individuals. 

If  the  ood,  the  people  are  happy;   if  not,  there  is  unrest, 

■evolution.      That   there  are   deeper  influein  I 
work  they  have  no  notion." 

The  graduati  chooli  an  n  practical 

They  leave  the  university,  enter  official  or  other  > 


I  lor  their  duties.  Modern  history  is  a  sealed  book  to  them, 
Professor  Griesditch  continues,  and  he  tells  some  curious  facts  to 
illustrate  this.  At  final  examinations  law  students,  he  says,  did 
not  know  anything  of  the  war  of  1866,  which  had  such  striking 
consequences  for  Europe,  having  excluded  Austria  from  the  Ger- 
man confederation  and  led  to  her  reorganization.  Others  were 
ignorant  of  the  events  of  1S4S,  and  some  did  not  know  what  the 
United  States  of  America  were  and  how  or  when  they  were 
formed. 

Even  in  France,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  cry  for  a  more  modern 
and  progressive  education  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  new 
schools,  where  living  languages  have  taken  the  place  of  dead 
ones,  and  .Shakespeare,  Goethe,  and  other  foreign  authors  dis- 
placed Homer  and  Virgil.  Leon  Bourgeois,  as  minister  of  edu- 
cation, showed  his  sympathy  with  the  anti-classical  movement  in 
every  way,  notwithstanding  that  Latin  is  the  mother  of  the 
French  tongue.  If  even  France  is  changing  her  educational  sys 
tern,  what  reason  is  there  for  classicism  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Anglo-Saxon  countries?  ask  the  protestant  educa- 
tors.—  Translations  made  j or  The  Literary  Digest. 


IBSEN'S  "GHOSTS"    IN    NEW  YORK. 

A  PERFORMANCE  of  Ibsen's  "Ghosts"  is  something  of  a 
dramatic  event  in  New  York,  and  its  revival  at  the  Carnegie 
Lyceum  on  May  29,  with  Mr.  John  Blair  as  Oswald  and  Miss 
Mary  Shaw  as  Fru  Airing,  has  led  to  some  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  drama,  >and  its  suitability  to  the  stage.  Most  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies  express  distaste  for  the  play,  while  admitting 
its  great  cleverness  and  remarkable  staging,  as  well  as  the  high 
merit  of  most  of  the  acting.      The  Sun  says  : 

"In  many  ways  it  was  the  finest  performance  of  an  Ibsen  play 
which  has  been  shown  in  this  country.  But  at  the  same  time 
there  ought  to  be  some  law  to  prevent  this  most  bestial  and  hor 
rible  of  dramas  from  being  presented  in  any  theater  which  women 
attend.  Compared  to  this  play  of  Ibsen's,  a  dissecting-table 
dramatized  with  most  elaborate  detail  would  seem  a  howling 
farce." 

The  Post  expresses  much  the  same  view  : 

"Undoubtedly  the  play  is  wonderfully  clever  in  design  and 
construction,  and  has  a  certain  horrible  fascination  about  it,  but, 
altho  its  object  is  moral,  the  effect  of  it  is  altogether  unpleasant 
and  unwholesome.  It  is  not  in  pursuit  of  scientific  or  medical 
truth  that  the  ordinary  person  goes  to  the  theater.  As  for  the 
present  performance,  it  was  sufficiently  creditable  as  a  technical 
achievement,  but  the  participators  in  it  might  easily  have  been 
much  better  employed." 

The  Times  thus  describes  the  play  and  its  effect  on  the  audi 
ence  : 

"This  was  Ibsenism's  greatest  night  in  New  York  thus  far. 
The  hall  was  absolutely  crowded.  The  audience,  to  be  sure,  in- 
cluded folks  who  coughed  incessantly,  folks  who  shuffled  their 
feet  uneasily,  others  who  applauded  vigorously  at  the  very  worst 
times,  and  some  who  rudely  went  out  as  soon  as  they  disco . 
the  play  was  not  '  nice.  '     But  all  that  goes  without  saying. 

"There  were  presi  nt,  too,  many  persons  of  line  culture,  artists, 
writers,  amateurs  in  art,  men  and  women  of  wealth,  students  of 
the   drama,  and   they   followed   the   performance   of  a   play  by   a 
master  craftsman  with  eager  interest      That  they  would  ;. 
many  such  doses  of  Ibsen,  however,  is  doubtful 

"The    Norwegian's  'social    dramas'   arc  admirable    chiefly  as 

splendid  examples  of  statecraft.     'Ghosts'  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

But  its  philosophy  is  neither  wise  nor  uplifting.      It   indicates  no 

possible  way  out  of  the   difficulties  which,  it  assumes,  beset   the 

structure.      It  is  strumous  and  unwholesome,  and  its  ulti- 

1  ffect  is  depressing." 

On  tlie  other  hand,  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  dramatic  criticism,  says  : 

"  Por  t.v<>  acts  the  skill  of  the  dramatist,  unsurpassed  if  not  un- 
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equalled  by  any  living  to-day,  took  a  firmer  and  tinner  hold  with 
every  touch.   .   .  .   But  then  comes  a  ,  adding  nothing  to 

the  spiritual  message,  which  is  already  fully  told,  but  piling  up 
before  the  unwilling  spectator  a  lot  of  scabs  and  bleeding  gashes 
that,  instead  of  driving  into  his  soul  the  meaning  of  the  play, 
turn  the  mind  wearily  off  to  the  fairer  truths  in  which  it  has  lived 
before.  The  gods  approve  the  depth  and  not  the  tumult  of  the 
soul.  The  last  act  of  'Ghosts'  spoils  the  play  by  adding  im- 
measurably to  what  was  already  too  much.  .  .  .  With  all  our 
reservations,  the  last  feeling  is  one  of  approval  and  even  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Blair  for  putting  on  so  powerful  a  work  in  so  firm  and 
comprehending  a  way. " 


EDWIN     MARKHAM'S    BOOK    OF    POEMS. 

MR.  EDWIN  MARKHAM'S  new  volume  entitled  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems,"  is  in  the  main  a 
collection  of  verses  that  have  already  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  pages  of  Scrioner's,  7 he  Century,  The  Atlantic,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.     The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  dean  of 


EDWIN    MAKKHAM. 
Permission  of  Doubleday  &:  McClure  Co. 

American  poets  and  critics — "To  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
first  to  hail  and  caution  me."  Professors  Edward  Dowden,  David 
Starr  Jordan,  and  William  James  have  expressed  warm  admira- 
tion for  the  title  poem.  The  New  York  Herald  (May  28)  devotes 
half  a  page  to  the  new  volume  as  "The  Book  of  the  Week,"  asking 
the  question,  "Has  a  new  great  poet  arisen  in  the  teeming  West?" 
The  critic  of  The  Herald  answers  with  a  decisive  "No,"  altho  he 
finds  some  things  worthy  of  praise  in  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe" 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  March  11,  1899),  and  thinks  it  may 
possibly  prove  to  be  the  song  of  "the  coming  revolution." 

"  Is  such  a  revolution  impending  in  America — a  bloodless  revo- 
lution this  time,  fought  not  with  bullets,  but  with  ballots?  If  so, 
Edwin  Markham  will  prove  to  be  at  once  its  despised  prophet  and 
its  accepted  high  priest.  He  sang  his 'Marseillaise  '  in  many  a 
hymn  in  honor  of  labor,  whose  sound  and  fury  signified  nothing 
for  the  moment.  Then  he  caught  the  mob  with  the  '  Ca  Ira, '  now 
famous  as  his  '  Man  with  the  Hoe. "...  It  rang  through  the  land 
and  awoke  responsive  echoes  everywhere.  Provoked  by  Millet's 
famous  painting,  emphasized  by  the  quotation  from  the  Bible, 
'God  made  man  in  his  own  image, '  it  was  recognized  as  a  protest 
against  the  extant  order  for  which  not  men  but  man  is  responsi- 
ble. Why,  it  asked,  are  some  men  foredoomed  to  hopeless  toil, 
while  others,  who  profit  by  their  toil,  dwell  idly  in  pleasure  halls 
and  clothe  their  unproductive  selves  in  purple  and  fine  linen? 
Who  made  the  one  a  slave,  the  other  a  master?" 

The  Herald  speaks  of  the  "fecund  West,"  which,  it  says, 
"spawns  great  poets  by  the  scores,  and  follows  them  up  with 
great  critics  by  the  hundreds,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  dis- 
cover the  former. "     These  critics  have  decided  that  Markham  is 


the  greatest  of  all  the  great  Western  poets,  says  The  Herald 
critic.      He  continui 

"Some  meat  critics  go  further.  One  asserts  that  'The  Man 
with  the  Hoe  '  touches  the  high-  water  mark  of  American  achieve- 
ment in  verse.  Another,  more  modest,  but  still  a  master  of  ill- 
considered  superlatives,  thinks  it  the  best  thing  written  by  an 
American  author  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  third  holds  that  it 
stamps  the  author  as  'one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  in  the  world.' 
A  fourth,  more  weirdly  impressionistic  in  his  language,  declares 
that  'he  goes  down  into  the  dim  places  of  the  dead  ;  he  reaches  in 
heart-warm  prayer  to  the  Father  of  Life.'  A  fifth  says,  'This 
poem  comes  as  the  cry  of  the  Zeitgeist. ' 

"A  large  number  of  great  Western  critics  join  in  agreeing  that 
Markham  is  the  foremost  name  in  poetical  literature  since  Tenny- 
son and  Browning. 

"Where's  your  Wully  Shakespeare  now?'  cried  a  hot  Scotch 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Edinburgh  Theater,  rejoicing  over  the  suc- 
cess of  John  Home's  '  Douglas. '  '  Where's  your  Ruddie  Kipling 
now  ? '  appears  to  be  the  unexpressed  but  secretly  exultant  inter- 
rogative of  coordinate  criticism  in  the  West." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  under  the  caption  "Markham  not  a 
Great  Poet, "  objects  to  the  ironical  allusions  of  The  Herald  rela- 
ting to  the  critical  judgment  of  the  West.     It  says  : 

"At  present  a  portion  of  the  world  is  wondering,  regarding  a 
certain  man,  whether  or  not  he  be  one  of  these  unfrequent  guests 
at  the  mediocrity-crowded  board  of  literature.  And  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  one  paper  at  least,  the  New  York  Herald,  should 
have  taken  occasion,  in  discussing  from  advance  sheets  the  book 
of  poems  by  Edwin  Markham,  which  is  shortly  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, to  attempt  to  set  the  East  and  West  against  one  an- 
other as  it  were,  instigating  a  petty  paper  war. 

"The  accusation  against  the  West  that  this  gentleman  is  de- 
scribed as  a  great  poet  for  purely  geographical  reasons  is  surely 
silly.  This  proud  young  district,  strong  and  confident  in  its 
strength,  may,  as  many  other  New-World  districts  have  done 
before  it,  mistake  many  of  its  geese  for  swans,  but  is  this  a  crime? 
Were  there  not  days  when  the  East  was  quite  as  likely  to  go 
wrong  in  its  judgments  in  questions  of  esthetics?  Indeed,  even 
to-day,  through  conservatism  rather  than  through  critical 
acumen,  certain  names  are  still  enshrined  in  the  East  which  else- 
where in  the  world  are  looked  upon  quite  openly  as  unentitled  to 
any  permanent  glory. 

"Is  then  this  Markham  a  great  poet?  Is  this  man  who  might 
be  called  the  Laureate  of  Labor  one  of  those  rare  few  whose  work 
will  indeed  live  forever?  Probably  not,  first  of  all  because  he 
does  not  command  the  technic  of  his  art,  and  no  artist  who  has 
failed  to  master  the  grammar  of  his  calling  can  be  one  of  the 
veritable  immortals.  Markham's  verses,  notably  those  of 'The 
Man  with  the  Hoe, "...  which  are  immeasurably  superior  to 
any  of  the  others,  are  powerful  indeed,  yet  they  merely  recount 
old  truths,  nor  do  they  clothe  them  even  in  language  sufficiently 
beautiful  or  finished  to  command  especial  consideration  on  tech- 
nical grounds. 

"  But  if  we  consider  the  question  which  the  New  York  reviewer 
claims  is  being  forced  by  the  Western  critics — the  question  of 
comparison  between  Markham  and,  for  instance,  Kipling,  the 
honest  writer,  whatever  his  geographical  abiding-place,  must 
admit  that  here  is  little  room  for  such  claims 

"Kipling  commands  his  art  with  unquestioned  mastery,  as  did 
Browning,  as  does  Swinburne.  He  writes  practically  faultless 
verses,  and  thus  crowding  great  thoughts  into  a  perfect  setting  we 
are  at  once  enchained  by  the  ideas  presented  as  well  as  by  the 
beauty  of  their  presentation. 

"Markham  stands  as  far  above  the  greater  ruck  of 'poets'  of 
our  day  as  Howells  does  above  the  novelists.  Yet  so  little  as  the 
latter  is  an  American  Thackeray,  so  little  is  Markham  a  Califor- 
nia Kipling." 

"The  Man  with  the  Hoe  "  is  beginning  to  attract  also  European 
attention.  The  London  Outlook  (May  20)  reproduces  the  poem 
entire,  and  makes  this  original  comment : 

"Many  years  ago  Hood  created  a  similar  stir  with  his  'Song  of 
the  Shirt.'  The  two  poems,  read  side  by  side,  afford  an  interest- 
ing comparison,  especially  as  with  similarity  of  subject  they  unite 
the  interest  that  arises  from  a  different  Zeitgeist." 

However,  Mr.  Markham  doubtless  himself  smiles  at  all  this 
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effervescence.  Fame  has  not  turned  his  head,  we  arc  told,  and 
he  speaks  of  his  much  lauded  poem  with  the  modesty  and  sim- 
plicity which  has  always  been  characteristic  of  him.  Mr.  Mark- 
ham,  it  seems,  was  himself  a  man  of  the  hoe.  His  youth,  he  is 
reported  as  saying,  was  passed  on  a  farm  and  cattle  range,  among 
the  hard,  that   go   with   the    life.      For    many 

years  he  has  lived  in  a  cottage  on  "The  Heights"  back  of  Oak- 
land, which  look  down  upon  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  upon  the 
great  city,  and  the  Golden  Gate.  Here  he  is  near  neighbor  to 
Joachim  Miller,  whose  vineyard  is  only  a  mile  from  Markham's 
little  place  of  four  acres. 

The  reader  will  hardly  find  in  these  newly  published  poems  the 
organ  note  which  was  heard  in  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"altho 
many  of  them  relate  to  kindred  problems  of  modern  life.  One  of 
these  is  in  part  as  follows  : 

The  Desire  of  Nations. 

And  the  government  shall  be  upon  His  shoulder  :  and  His  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father, 
The  Prince  of  Peace.     Isaiah. 

Eartli  will  go  back  to  her  lost  youth. 

And  life  grow  deep  and  wonderful  as  truth, 

When  the  wise  King  out  of  the  nearing  heaven  comes 

To  break  the  spell  of  long  millenniums— 

To  build  with  song  again 

The  broken  hope  of  men— 

To  hush  and  heroize  the  world. 

Beneath  the  flag  of  Brotherhood  unfurled. 

And  He  will  come  some  day  : 

Already  is  His  star  upon  the  way  ! 

He  comes,  O  world.  He  comes  ! 

But  not  with  bugle-cry  nor  roll  of  doubling  drums. 

No,  not  as  in  that  elder  day 

Come  now  the  King  upon  the  human  way. 

He  comes  with  power  :  His  white  unfearing  face 

Shines  through  the  Social  Passion  of  the  race. 

He  comes  to  frame  the  freedom  of  the  Law, 

To  touch  these  men  of  Earth 

With  feeling  of  life's  oneness  and  its  worth, 

A  feeling  of  its  mystery  and  awe. 

And  when  He  comes  into  the  world  gone  wrong, 
He  will  rebuild  her  beauty  with  a  song. 
To  every  heart  He  will  its  own  dream  be  : 
One  moon  has  many  phantoms  in  the  sea. 
Out  of  the  North  the  norns  will  cry  to  men  : 
u  Balder  the  Beautiful  has  come  again  !  " 
The  flutes  of  Greece  will  whisper  from  the  dead  : 
"Apollo  has  unveiled  his  sunbright  head  !" 

The  stones  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  will  find  voice : 
"Osiris  comes  :  O  tribes  of  Time,  rejoice  !  " 
And  social  architects  who  build  the  State, 
Serving  the  Dream  at  citadel  and  gate, 
Will  hail  Him  coming  through  the  labor-hum. 
And  glad  quick  cries  will  go  from  man  to  man  : 
"Lo,  He  has  come,  our  Christ  the  Artisan— 
The  King  who  loved  the  lilies,  He  has  come  !" 

He  will  arrive,  our  Counselor  and  Chief. 

And  with  bleak  faces  lighted  up  will  come 

The  earth-worn  mothers  from  their  martyrdom, 

To  tell  Him  of  their  grief. 

And  glad  girls  caroling  from  field  and  town 

Will  go  to  meet  Hun  with  the  labor-crown. 

The  new  crown  woven  of  the  heading  wheat. 

And  men  will  sit  down  at  His  sacred  feet  : 

And  He  will  sav     the  King— 

"Come,  let  us  live  the  poetry  we  sing  !" 

And  these,  His  burning  words,  will  break  the  ban— 

Words  that  win  grow  to  be, 

ml  ini-nt,  on  sea, 
The  rallying  cry  of  man 

He  .  omel  to  make  the  long  injustice  right  — 

.  to  push  back  the  shadow  of  the   night, 
The  gray  Tradition  full  of  flint  and  flaw 
Comes  to  (ripe  out  the  insults  to  the  soul, 
The  insults  of  the  Few  against  the  Whole, 
The  insults  thev  make  righteous  with  a  law. 

"The  Rock- Breaker."  tho  short,  is  decidedly  reminiscent  of 
*'T  ie  Man  with  the  Hoe."     It  reads  thus 

The  Rock-Breaker. 

.'.;  he  leans  upon  Ins  sledge,  and  looks— 

A  labor-blasted  toiler  ; 

So  hi  i  op,  a  pine 

tl  leaves  and  boughs, 
rest  trunk  spin  i 


Its  gray  bark  blackened  by  the  thunder-smoke, 

Its  life  a  sacrifice 
1  o  some  blind  purpose  of  the  destinies. 

Edwin   Markham's  answer  to  the  question  suggested  in  "The 

Man  with    the    Hoc  "  would    probably  be    the  lines   of  the  poem 
following  : 

Brotherhood. 
The  crest  and  crown  oj, 

Life's  final  star,  is  Brotherhi  od  : 
t  will  bring  again  to  Berth 
Her  long-lost  Poesy  and  Mirth  ; 
Will  send  new  light  on  every  face, 
A  kingly  power  upon  the  race. 
And  till  it  come,  we  men  are  sla 
And  travel  downward  to  the  dust  of  graves. 

Come,  clear  the  way,  then,  clear  the  way  : 
Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day. 
Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path  : 
Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath— 
Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men, 
Star  led  to  build  the  world  again. 
To  this  event  the  ages  ran  : 
Make  way  for  Brotherhood  -make  way  for  Man. 

The  "Song  to  the  Divine  Mother  "  strikes  a  note  of  what  would 

perhaps  be  termed  by  some  mysticism,  but  it  is  the  very  lucid 

mysticism   of  nature  and  of  universal  religion.     Mr.    Markham 

prefaces  the  poem  with  this  rather  interesting  note  : 

This  song  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  deep  and  comforting  truth 
that  the  Divine  Feminine  as  well  as  the  Divine  Masculine  Principle  is  in 
God— that  he  is  the  Father-Mother,  Two-in-One.  It  follows  from  this  truth 
that  the  dignity  of  womanhood  is  grounded  in  the  Divine  Nature  itself. 
The  fact  that  the  Deity  is  Man-Woman  was  known  to  the  ancient  poets  and 
sages,  and  was  grafted  into  the  nobler  religions  of  mankind.  The  idea  is 
implied  in  the  coctrine  of  the  Divine  Father,  taught  by  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospels;  and  it  is  declared  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  the  words: 
"God  said.  '  Let  us  make  men  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness.'  .  .  .  So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ; 
male  and  female  created  he  them." 

Song  to  the  Divine  Mother. 

Come,  Mighty  Mother,  from  the  bright  abode. 
Lift  the  low  heavens  and  hush  the  Earth  again  ; 

Come  when  the  moon  throws  down  a  shining  road 
Across  the  sea— come  back  to  weary  men. 

But  if  the  moon  throws  out  across  the  sea 

Too  dim  a  light,  too  wavering  a  way. 
Come  when  the  sunset  paves  a  path  for  Thee 

Across  the  waters  fading  into  gray. 

Dead  nations  saw  Thee  dimly  in  release — 

In  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  foam  : 
Some  glimmer  of  Thy  beauty  was  on  Greece, 

Some  trembling  of  Thy  passion  was  on  Rome. 

For  ages  Thou  hast  been  the  dim  desire 
That  warmed  the  bridal  chamber  of  the  mind  : 

Come  burning  through  the  heavens  with  Holy  Fire, 
And  spread  divine  contagion  on  mankind. 

Come  down,  O  Mother,  to  the  helpless  land. 

That  we  may  frame  our  Freedom  into  Fate  : 
Come  down,  and  on  the  throne  of  nations  stand, 

That  we  may  build  Thy  beauty  in  thy  State. 

Come  shining  in  upon  our  daily  road. 
Uphold  the  hero  heart  and  light  the  mind  ; 

Quicken  the  strong  to  lift  the  People's  load, 
And  bring  back  buried  justice  to  mankind. 

Shine  through  the  frame  of  nations  for  a  light, 
Move  through  the  heart  of  heroes  in  a  song  : 

It  is  Thy  beauty,  wilder  than  the  night, 
That  hushed  the  heavens  and  keeps  the  high  Gods  strong. 

I  know.  Supernal  Woman,  Thou  dost  seek 
No  songof  man,  no  worship  and  DO  praise  ; 

But  thou  wouldst  have  dead  lips  begin  to  speak 
And  dead  feet  rise  to  walk  immortal   w . 


For  ages  Thou  hast  breathed  upon  mankind 
A  faint  wild  tenderness,  a  vague  desire  ; 

For  ages  stilled  the  whirlwinds  ol  the  mind, 
And  sent  on  lyric  leei  s  the  rush  of  fire. 

And  vet  the  world  is  held  by  wintrv  chain, 
Deed  to  Thy  social  passion.  Holy  One  : 

The  dried  up  furrows  need  the  vital  rain. 
The  cold  seeds  the  quick  spirit  of  the  sun. 


Come,  Bride  of  God,  to  fin  the  vacant  Throne, 
Touch  the  dim  Berth  again  with  sailed  feet  ; 

Come  build  the  Holy  City  of  white  si 

And  let  the  whole  world's  gladness  be  complete. 

Come  with  the  face  that  hushed  the  heavens  ol  old- 
Come  with  Thy  maidens  in  a  mist   of  light  ; 

Haste,  for  the  night  falls  and  the  shadows  fold. 
And  voices  cry  and  wander  on  the  height. 
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WHY     DUMAS'S     NOVELS    CONTINUE    TO 

READ. 


BE 


IT  is  well  known  that  Alexandre  Dumas  the  elder,  altho  classed 
by  few  critics  among  the  great  standard  writers  of  French 
literature,  is  still  one  of  the  most  widely  read  of  French  authors. 
Literary  canons  and  social  customs  have  changed,  but  the  great 
popularity  of  "  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires  "  and  of  his  other  novels 
remains  unimpaired,  A  critic  in  the  June  Forum,  Mr.  G.  R.  Cat 
penter.  attempts  to  explain  this,  and  to  find  the  basis  of  real  and 
substantial  merit  in  Dumas 's  work,  which,  he  thinks,  must  exist 
in  order  to  account  for  this  widespread  popular  recognition  of  his 
power  to  interest  and  please.  He  remarks  that  as  a  collegian  he 
himself  held  the  usual  academic  estimate  of  Dumas  as  "the  trivial 
favorite  of  a  bygone  generation."  He  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent which  caused  him  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  author: 

"It  was  several  years  after  I  left  college  that,  on  a  long  railway 
journey,  I  wonderingly  took  up  'Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,'  influ- 
enced largely  by  the  chance  remark  of  a  sober-minded  physician, 
who  declared  that  it  was  about  the  only  book  he  really  cared  to 
read.  Surprised  to  find  that  the  day  had  passed  so  quickly  and 
happily,  I  made  a  point  thereafter  to  provide  myself  under  similar 
circumstances  with  a  similar  volume  ;  and,  thus  led  from  book  to 
book.  I  found,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  not  only  that  I  had 
read  the  thirty-five  volumes  that  make  up  Dumas's  three  great 
series  of  historical  romances,  but  that  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
read  them  anew  with  equal  pleasure.  On  the  whole,  I  find  my- 
self a  better  and  a  saner  man  for  this  reading.  For  the  dispirit- 
ing hours  of  weariness  or  anxiety,  at  least,  I  can  imagine  no  bet- 
ter companion  than  Dumas,  unless  it  be  an  old  friend  with  whom 
one  may  join  in  exercise  that  is  both  restful  and  stimulating.  In 
literature,  so  far  as  my  own  feeling  goes,  he  can  be  compared 
only  with  Scott,  whom  he  imitated  and  surpassed,  and  with 
Sienkiewicz,  who,  in  his  great  trilogy,  in  turn  imitated  and  sur- 
passed even  Dumas." 

Mr.  Carpenter  has  long  been  a  student  of  Dante — "that  most 
austere  and  difficult  of  poets  " — and  his  apparent  lapss  of  literary 
judgment  as  an  admirer  of  Dumas  has  caused  him  to  be  good- 
naturedly  twitted  at  times.     He  says  : 

"Friends  knowing  this  are  wont  to  ask  me  with  irritating  per- 
sistency how  it  is  that  one  whose  profession  gives  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ponder  ever  what  is  'best '  in  literature  should  find  any- 
thing like  continued  pleasure  in  rereading  novels  like  those  of 
Dumas — mere  tales  for  the  people  as  they  are.  Can  Dumas  be 
seriously  compared  with  Dante  or  Shakespeare?  Is  Dumas  really 
worth  while  reading  at  all?  And  I,  in  turn,  have  asked  myself, 
What  is  there  about  this  author  that  makes  men  turn  to  him  with 
relief  from  weightier  matters  than  those  with  which  my  profession 
is  concerned;  men  who  are  dealing  always  with  life  in  its  most 
essential  aspects — the  merchant,  the  editor,  the  lawyer,  the  phy- 
sician? How  is  it  that,  knowing  life  itself,  they  can  turn  so  will- 
ingly to  this  rough  and  careless  transcript  of  life  by  a  mere  im- 
proviser.  as  Dumas  surely  is?  Is  it  merely  the  paltry  pleasure  of 
amusement  that  attracts  us — the  pleasure  given  by  contrast  and 
romance?  I  think  not ;  and  I  wish  to  show  the  probable  reasons 
for  the  apparently  permanent  hold  that  Dumas  has  on  thoughtful 
and  active  men." 

Mr.  Carpenter  says  that  Dumas,  through  his  training  in  the 
best  school  of  his  time — the  stage — was  able  to  gain  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  people's  tastes,  and  then  to  produce  in  the 
prime  of  life  three  remarkable  series  of  historical  romances,  in- 
cluding thirty-five  volumes,  all  in  the  space  of  about  a  decade. 
Mr.  Carpenter  continues  : 

"These  thirty -five  volumes  have  flourished  outside  the  aca- 
demic pale  of  literature.  It  is  not  in  them  that  the  aspirant  for 
learning  chooses  his  petty  subject  of  research.  It  is  not  in  books 
of  history  and  criticism  that  one  must  look  to  find  their  relations 
explained.  They  are  rather  masterpieces  of  that  secondary  form 
of  literature  of  which  the  knowledge  passes  to  and  fro  among  the 
public  at  large,  as  a  tale  might  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;   win- 


ning the  love  of  those  who  live,  and  owing  naught  to  the   fair 
words  of  critics. 

"They  are  not  merely  books  for  the  young,  tho  they  remain,  in 
Spite  of  many  imitators  and  competitors,  the  best  tales  of  adven- 
ture extant;  nor  books  for  the  old  alone,  tho  there  are  few  vol- 
umes that  stand  so  well  the  inexorable  test  created  by  years  of 
experience  with  men  and  affairs.  They  are  read  by  all  ages  and 
all  classes,  tho  not,  as  a  rule,  by  both  sexes.  Women  rarely  like 
Dumas.  They  can  not  often  understand  the  motives  that  actuate 
his  characters;  they  lack  sympathy  with  the  dominant  spirit  of 
adventure;  they  miss  perhaps  the  theme  of  love,  which  Dumas 
so  seldom  makes  anything  but  subsidiary.  But  men  find  in  him 
amusement,  stimulus,  and  solace— from  the  veriest  homesick 
schoolboy,  or  jaded  lawyer,  to  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  or  Heine, 
who  said  that  in  the  torments  of  his  malady  it  was  only  by  listen- 
ing to  the  reading  of  Dumas's  novels  that  he  could  forget  his 
sufferings. " 

In  spite  of  the  reaction  against  the  literary  ideals  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century,  Dumas  has  held  his  own,  says  Mr.  Carpenter. 
He  has  been  called  anachronistic  in  his  facts,  but  he  is  no  more 
so  than  Shakespeare,  or  Scott,  or  Sienkiewicz.  Neither  will  Mr. 
Carpenter  admit  that  Dumas's  ideals  were  low.  The  novelist 
tells  of  honor,  of  constancy,  of  strife  against  force  and  guile,  of 
the  nation's  slow  ascent  to  order  and  justice  out  of  the  conditions 
left  by  a  social  slavery  of  centuries.     The  writer  then  says  : 

"I  find  one  explanation  of  the  deeper  effect  these  volumes  make 
on  me  in  the  fact  that  Dumas — recklessly  as  he  apparently  wrote, 
and  in  headlong  haste — has  somehow  managed  to  build  his  char- 
acters out  of  genuinely  human  material.  He  seems  to  treat  them 
like  the  veriest  puppets  ;  they  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves; 
and  yet  neither  the  creations  of  Scott  nor  of  Shakespeare  are  more 
truly  alive.  With  women  he  was  less  successful  ;  tho  Marguerite, 
the  queen  of  folly,  the  gracious  Diane  de  Monsoreau,  and  the 
proud  Comtesse  de  Charny  are  wonderful  types  of  womanhood. 
But  his  men  are  men.  D'Artagnan,  Athos,  Porthos,  and  Aramis; 
Chicot,  Henri  IV.,  La  Mole,  Coconnas,  Bussy  d'Amboise;  Bal- 
samo,  Philippe  de  Taverney,  and  Gilbert — not  to  mention  others 
— these  are  as  solidly  and  finely  imagined  as  any  characters  in 
literature.  How  the  author  could  have  produced  them  we  may 
never  cease  to  wonder ;  but  they  do  exist.  He  lived  a  foolish 
life,  and  he  wrote  in  haste ;  but  he  wrote  from  his  heart ;  and 
his  heart  was  by  nature  clairvoyant 

"Finally,  these  novels  show  more  than  the  growth  of  man. 
They  represent  the  slow  development  of  a  race  and  a  nation. 
Like  Gibbon  or  Michelet,  Dumas  had  a  genius  for  history. 
France  under  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.,  France  under  Louis 
XIV.,  France  in  the  Revolution — he  knew  them,  and  felt  them  to 
the  core.  His  chronology  may  be  weak  and  his  facts  faulty  ;  the 
young  doctor  of  philosophy  may  find  flaws  in  every  chapter;  but 
the  great  laws  he  follows,  so  far  as  I  can  see ;  the  types  are 
sound." 


Mother  Goose    According   to    Whitman.  — British 

critics,  including  Professor  Dowden,  have  in  general  been  very 
appreciative  of  Walt  Whitman,  but  the  London  Clarion,  in  the 
following  Whitmanesque  paraphrase  of  a  celebrated  melody, 
gives  his  fame  a  cruel  stab  : 

.  .  .  Here  is  the  poem  of  me,  the  entertainer  of  children. 

See  !  a  cat  is  passing  through  my  poem  : 

See— it  plays  the  fiddle  rapturously  ; 

It  plays  sonatas,  fugues,  rag-times,  gavottes,  gigues,  minuets,  romances, 
impromptus — it  plays  the  tune  that  led  to  the  defunction  of  the  aged 
cow; 

Hut  most  of  all  it  plays  nocturnes,  and  plays  them  pyrotechnically,  as  be- 
fits the  night-time. 

See  the  moon  shining  in  the  pellucid  sky  ; 

See!  the  cow,  inspired  by  the  intoxicating  strains  of  the  Stradivarius, 
throws  off  her  habitual  languor  and  leaps  over  the  moon. 

O  me  !     O  pulse  of  my  life  !    O  amazement  of  things  ! 

Why  so  active,  thou  cow? 

Why  so  passive,  thou  moon  ? 

See  the  dog. 

He  grins  and  runs  through  the  city, 

Seeing  humor  in  his  surroundings. 

Have  all  dogs  so  keen  a  sense  of  humor  ? 

See  the  dish,  maliciously  meditative. 

See,  it  takes  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  and  absconds  with  the 
silver  spoon. 
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A    LITERARY    COMET    THAT     BLAZED     FIFTY 
YEARS   AGO   AND   THEN    WENT  OUT. 

A  SUDDEN  accession  to  brilliant  lame  in  the  literary  world 
is  almost  certain  to  give  rise  to  questions  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  such  fame  is  based.  Even  Kipling's 
almost  undisputed  lordship  to-day  over  the  realm  of  English  let- 
ters is  not  accepted  as  a  final  judgment  by  all  ;  and  in  connection 
with  his  brilliant  career  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  the  history 
of  a  man  who  occupied,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat  different  field  in 
literature,  and  yet  whose  reputation  in  his  day  blazed  with  a 
comet-like  radiance — Alexander  Smith,  the  author  of  "A  Life 
Drama"  and  "  Dream  thorp. "  Altho  his  name  is  almost  unknown 
to  the  present  generation,  his  first  book  of  poems,  "A  Life 
Drama,"  was  greeted  in  1852  with  an  enthusiasm  now  difficult  to 
realize.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Thins  says  that  the  London 
press  was  almost  unanimous  in  his  praise  : 

"The  A  t heme  it  m  said:  'Everywhere  his  poem  has  lines  and 
phrases  revealing  a  wealth  of  poetical  thought  and  expression.  ' 
The  Literary  Gazette  told  us  :  '  Since  Tennyson  no  poet  has 
come  before  the  public  with  the  same  promise  as  the  author  of 
this  volume,'  while  The  Spectator  was  even  more  enthusiastic: 
'It  is  to  the  earlier  works  of  Keats  and  Shelley  alone  that  we  can 
look  for  a  counterpart  in  richness  of  fancy  and  force  of  expression. 
.  .  .  After  reading,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  Alex- 
ander Smith  promises  to  be  a  greater  poet  than  any  emergent 
genius  of  the  last  few  years.'  The  Westminster  Review  spoke 
of  '  his  Shakespearian  felicity  of  expression. ' 

"It  is  said  that  never  was  there  such  a  furor  over  a  book. 
Scarcely  anything  else  literary  was  talked  of,  and  altho  charges 
of  plagiarism  were  urged  against  Smith,  they  only  increased  the 
sale  of  the  book.  Everybody  was  quoting  from  it,  and  Professor 
Aytoun  even  parodied  the  poem.  As  the  result  of  all  this,  Smith 
rapidly  reached  the  top  wave  of  success." 

Smith  soon  turned  to  prose,  and  shortly  published  "Dream- 
thorp,"  a  really  charming  book  of  essays.  After  writing  some 
works  of  fiction,  and  planning  an  ambitious  novel,  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  died  in  1S67,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  Some 
specimens  of  his  verse  are  given  below,  and  many  more  might  be 
found  of  great  beauty  and  power.  Following  is  a  description  of 
a  forgotten  poet — a  description  that  curiously  agrees  with  the 
present  estimate  of  Smith  himself  : 

"This  poet  was 
An  April  tree,  whose  vermeil-loaded  boughs 
Promised  to  autumn  apples  juiced  and  red, 
But  never  came  to  fruit.     He  is  to  us 
But  a  rich  odor  — a  faint  music-swell. 
Poet  he  was  not  in  the  larger  sense  ; 
He  could  write  pearls,  but  he  could  never  write 
A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star." 

Among    Smith's   own    "pearls"    are    the    following    bits    well 

worthy  of  being  reproduced  : 

"When  lii  st  we  love 
Our  souls  are  clad  with  joy,  as  If  a  tree, 
All  winter-bare,  had    on  B  Midden  leapt 
To  .1  full  load  of  blossoms." 

"He  loved  all  things, 

ells  dancing  down  a  stream, 
With  an  > 

Of  a  studious  city  dueller  lie  say 

friend        tn  them  hi 
■  went  down  like  suns, 
I    ,ith 
:i  lovely." 

In  "  A  I,  ie  following  lini 

■■  i  1 
oldest  thing 

I  wo 


The  suits  among  the  hills, 

1  'ibows  all  alone. 
Libel  the  ocean  on  its  taw  1 
Write  verses  in  its  praise— the  unmoved  sea 

s  both  alike.      Alas  [or  man  ! 
Unless  his  fellows  can  behold  his  deeds, 
He  cares  not  to  be  gr. 

The  following  lin<  s  from  "  Edwin  of  Deira  "  carry  a  suggestion 
of  Omar  : 

"This  life  is  but  a  moment's  sparrow  flight 
Between  the  two  unknowns  of  birth  and  death  ; 

ai  row's  passage  from  an  unknown  bow 
Toward  an  unknown  bourne." 

Of  the  genuine  value  of  Smith's  prose  the  writer  in  The  Times 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"While  Smith's  work  was  greatly  overrated  at  first,  this  over- 
appreciation  is  surely  more  than  offset  by  the  utter  neglect  of  him 
in  these  days.  Even  'Dreamthorp,'  with  its  exquisitely  dreamy 
prose— a  book  to  be  classed  with  Ik  Marvel's  '  Dream  Life  ' — altho 
much  more  suggesive  and  more  stimulating,  is  now  almost  for- 
gotten. Possibly  one  reason  why  it  is  so  little  known  now  is  that 
modern  reprints  of  it  have  been  so  unsatisfactory.  The  present 
writer,  after  a  long  and  unsuccessful  search  for  the  very  charm- 
ing first  American  edition,  with  its  fine  title-page — in  black  and 
red — finally  succeeded  in  finding  a  copy  of  the  first  English  edi- 
tion in  a  London  catalog." 

So  high  a  critical  authority  as  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  in  his 
delightful  "My  Study  Fire,  "  writes  as  follows  of  "  Dreamthorp  "  \ 

"It  is  a  book  which  I  have  read  and  reread  many  times,  and 
always  with  a  kindling  sympathy  and  affection  for  the  man  who 
wrote  it;  in  whatever  mood  I  take  it  up,  there  is  something  in  it 
which  touches  me  with  a  sense  of  kinship.  It  is  not  a  great  book, 
but  it  is  a  book  of  the  heart,  and  books  of  the  heart  have  pa 
beyond  the  outer  court  of  criticism,  before  we  bestow  upon  them 
that  phrase  of  supreme  regard.  There  are  other  books  of  the 
heart  around  me,  but  on  Christmas  eve  it  is  Alexander  Smith's 
'Dreamthorp  '  which  always  seems  to  lie  at  my  hand,  and  when  I 
take  it  up,  the  well-worn  volume  falls  open  at  his  essay  on  Christ- 
mas. '" 


NOTES. 

A  NEW  novel  entitled  "Rleanor,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  if  to  appear 
in  Harper ' s  Magazine  during  1900. 

Mk.  Walter  Savage  LANDOR,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  author  of  "Im- 
aginary Conversations."  died  not  long  ayo  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland.  He 
was  born  in  1822.  The  family  estates  fall  to  another  son,  Mr.  Charles  I.an- 
dor,  who  lives  at  Florence,  and  is  the  father  of  the  well-known  traveler, 
Mr,  A.  H.  Savage  Landor. 

Readers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  they  have  missed  much  in  leaving 
Mrs.  Browning's  "Aurora  Leigh"  unread  or  neglected.  Now,  perhaps 
partly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  rapturous  eulogy,  says 
Literature^  people  are  finding  out  for  themselves  what  a  wealth  of  beauty 
and  humanity  there  is  in  this  work,  and  several  new  editions  have  been 
brought  out  to  meet  the  demand.  It  should  be  read,  however,  fur  It 
try  rather  than  for  its  story,  and  can  not  fail  to  appeal  to  every  one  of  poetic 
instinct. 

A.MONO  the  several  brothers  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Browning  in  her  letters 
it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  neither  the  "( leorge  "  nor  the  "A  fred  "is  identi- 
cal with  Mr.  C.  J,   Moulton  Barrett,  whose  curious  letter  in    attempted  de- 

■1  his  father  was  republished  in  Till  LITERARY  DlOBST  of  V 
Mi  Barrett  is  the  "Stormie*  of  the  letters,  and  on  not  ■  few  occasioi 
he  an  element  of  meteorological  disturbance  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of 

Browning's  maiden  life,  as  witness  the  following  extract  from 
her  lett  • 

"Think  of  my  ni  I  wold  about  the  article  in   The  Examiner  .   .  . 

and  nobody  to  tell  me.     I  was  In  high   vexation,  reproaching  them 

bad  the  impertinence  to  turn  round  and  tell  ine  thai  only 

F«pa  h  he  had  of  course  put  it  away  to  keep  me 

rom   •  Inking  too  much  about  .  .  .  about  .  . 

■  impel  tin.  lit." 

Tin-  trches  in  R 

1  our  know-it  indent 

n  during  t!  I 

that  he 

1  k  which  is 

• 

:  the  column  which  « 

dy  was  burned.     It  has  just  d  and  placed 

in  t!.' 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


HAS  THE   GERM    OF  CANCER    BEEN     FOUND? 

SOME  time  ago  we  noted  briefly  the  report  that  the  microbe  of 
cancer,  for  which  bacteriologists  have  so  long  been  search- 
ing, had  been  at  last  discovered  in  France.  We  translate  below 
an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  6)  by  Dr.  A. 
Cartaz,  setting  forth  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  discoverer,  Dr. 
Bra,  believes  that  he  has  really  brought  to  light  the  parasitic  or- 
ganism that  is  responsible  for  cancer  ;  but  Dr.  Cartaz  thinks  that 
we  should  wait  for  confirmatory  evidence  before  making  up  our 
minds,  and  the  scientflc  world  generally  seems  to  have  taken  his 
view.  Meanwhile  every  one  must  be  interested  in  the  possibility 
that  the  cause  of  such  a  mysterious  and  fatal  malady  has  been 
unearthed.     Says  Dr.  Cartaz: 

"Cancer  ranks  fifth  among  diseases  as  a  cause  of  death.  Of 
50,509  deaths  in  Paris  in  1896,  2,828  were  caused  by  cancer. 
Last  week  the  weekly  statistical  bulletin  announced  that  64  per- 
sons had  died  of  it,  being  more  than  the  average,  which  is  50. 

"Cancer  has  become  more  frequent  of  late  years.  Sufficient 
proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  well-established  statistics  of  the  city 
of  Liverpool,  published  by  Dr.  Roger  Williams  as  follows  : 

Year.  Proportion  to  Proportion  to 

Population.  Total  Deaths. 

1S40 1  in  5,646  1  in  129 

•850 '    "   3.579  1  "     74 

i860  1    "   j. 915  1  "    62 

1870 1    "   2,361  1  "    54 

1S80 1    "   1,946  1  "    40 

1890 1    "    1,480  1  "    29 

1891 1    "    1 ,  44  5  1  "    29 

1892 ..    .1     "    1,445  1  "     27 

1893 *    "    I<4°7  1  "     27 

"The  average  has  increased  constantly  and  rapidly,  for  in  fifty 
years  the  proportion  has  risen  from  1  in  129  to  1  in  27,  a  figure 
sensibly  equal,  it  may  be  seen,  to  that  of  Paris. 

"Cancer  has  thus  increased  in  frequency.  Is  it  a  contagious 
disease?  It  has  been  thought  to  be ;  and  in  proof  of  this  cases 
have  been  cited  of  its  occurrence  more  than  once  in  the  same 
room  or  the  same  house,  also  cases  where  the  victims  were  hus- 
band and  wife.  These  observations  may  be  disputed,  but  there 
is  one  thing  certain,  that  cancer  is  inoculable.  .  ,  .  Experiments 
on  animals  in  the  laboratory  show  that  portions  of  cancerous 
tumors  introduced  beneath  the  skin  can  in  some  degree  take  root, 
grow,  and  produce  cancer. 

"Is  cancer,  then,  due  to  a  microbe?  Investigations  on  this 
point  are  not  wanting,  not  to  speak  of  experiments  on  cancer  that 
antedate  the  germ-theory.  Numerous  observers  have  studied  the 
parasitic  elements  of  cancer,  which  some  regard  as  fungi,  others 
as  ferments,  others  as  yeasts  or  blastomycetes,  and  others  still  as 
modifications  of  the  cell  caused  by  degeneration  or  transforma- 
tion. 

"The  problem  seems  to  have  advanced  some  distance  toward 
solution,  owing  to  the  researches  of  M.  Bra  and  of  his  coworker 
M.  Chausse.  Bra  has  isolated  in  cancerous  tumors  certain  para- 
sitic elements  found  in  the  blood  of  their  victims ;  he  has  been 
able  to  cultivate  them  and  to  follow  their  development. 

"This  parasite  has  the  form  of  spherules  and  cylindrical  cellules. 
The  spherules,  which  are  from  .003  to  .012  of  a  millimeter  [.001 
to  .004  of  an  inch]  in  diameter,  are  of  clear  yellow  tint,  rounded 
or  ovoid,  having  a  central  plastic  mass  and  a  surrounding  mem- 
brane They  produce  spores,  which  are  expelled  from  the  gelat- 
inous matter;  the  spherule  is  then  empty  and  consists  only  of  a 
honeycombed  envelope.  The  inequality  of  the  production  of 
spores  and  of  their  growth  forms  at  the  surface  of  the  spherule 
various  crescent-shaped  or  sickle-shaped  figures  which  have  been 
described  by  other  observers,  but  attributed  wrongly  by  them  to 
coccidia 

"This  parasite  is  found  in  cancerous  tumors  .  .  .  but  it  is 
found  also  throughout  the  blood  of  those  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease. ...  Is  it  the  determining  agent  of  cancer?  M.  Bra  has 
sought  to  prove  that  it  is  by  inoculating  animals  with  it. 

"Injections  into  the  veins  or  beneath  the  skin  cause  a  series  of 
symptoms  varying  from  simple  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  to 


the  production  <>t  tumors.  The  inoculation  produces  these  not 
only  at  the  inoculated  spot,  but  with  sufficient  doses  it  also  deter- 
mines a  sort  of  general  infection,  the  animal  dying  of  tumors  in 
the  stomach,  intestines,  or  other  organs.  These  tumors  contain 
the  same  parasitic  spherules  as  those  found  previously. 

"Thus  a  great  advance  has  been  made  m  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject;  it  would  be  premature  to  make  dogmatic  assertions  be- 
fore further  experiments,  which  must  include  verification,  in  dif- 
ferent laboratories,  of  those  just  described.  If  the  results  are 
confirmed,  we  shall  perhaps  be  on  the  road  to  a  therapeutic 
method  more  effective  than  a  surgical  operation,  which  in  some 
cases  is  impossible,  and,  when  it  is  possible,  is  too  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  of  the  disease." — Translation  made  j or  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HOW  TO    MAKE  COLORED    PEOPLE   WHITE. 

THE  action  of  the  electric  current  in  leaving  white  scars  on 
the  skin  when  it  is  used  with  the  needle  in  minor  surgical 
operations  has  suggested  to  some  one  that  it  may  destroy  the 
pigment  cells  and  hence,  applied  on  a  large  scale,  might  be  able 
to  whiten  a  negro's  skin.  This  theory  is  set  forth  in  a  somewhat 
sprightly  fashion  by  M.  Emile  Gautier  in  La  Science  Francaise 
(Paris,  May  5).  His  article  is  more  interesting  for  the  facts  on 
which  he  bases  his  conclusion  than  for  any  practical  value  in  the 
conclusion  itself.     Says  M.  Gautier  : 

"It  is  known  throughout  the  world  of  science  that  electricity 
can  exert  a  characteristic  action  on  the  tissues  and  liquids  of  the 
organism.  What  is  the  exact  nature  of  this  action?  What  is  its 
exact  mechanism?  Is  it  exclusively  mechanical  or  exclusively 
chemical ;  or  is  it  alternately  chemical  and  mechanical  ?  Does  it 
act  by  electrolysis  or  by  vibratory  massage?  Over  all  these  deli- 
cate questions  hangs  still  a  pall  of  mystery. 

"But  this  does  not  prevent  physiologists  and  therapeutists  from 
making  common  use  of  electricity  in  all  its  forms,  and  in  particular 
by  the  method  of  electropuncture,  by  which  they  sometimes  ob- 
tain results  both  curious  and  encouraging.   ...... 

"The  method  is  used  [not  only  for  destroying  undesirable 
growths  of  hair,  eradicating  birth-marks,  warts,  etc.,  but  also] 
with  success  for  erasing  tattoo-marks  that  had  been  supposed  to 
be  indelible.  Electricity  therefore  modifies  the  tissue  and  liquids 
of  the  living  body  when  it  traverses  them,  either  by  provoking 
certain  chemical  reactions  or  certain  changes  of  state,  or  by  sus- 
pending or  disturbing  the  nutrition  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves. 

"These  facts  are  perhaps  not  easily  explained,  but  they  are  un- 
deniable, and  altho  the  laws  that  govern  them  remain  hidden  in 
obscurity  they  none  the  less  manifest  themselves  by  visible  and 
tangible  effects,  one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is  decoloration. 

"It  is  extremely  rare  that  in  the  cases  noted  above  of  the  surgi- 
cal use  of  electricity,  it  does  not  leave  a  scar  so  distinct  that  it 
alters  the  color  of  the  skin,  on  which  appears  a  white  spot  of 
considerable  size.  It  is  probable  that  it  exerts  a  peculiar  selec- 
tive action  on  the  coloring-matter  or  pigment  of  the  epidermis.   .  . 

"The  epidermis  consists  of  three  distinct  layers  of  cells,  one 
above  the  other.  In  the  deepest  layer,  the  so-called  'mucous 
layer  of  Malpighi,'  is  found  the  coloring  matter  to  which  the  skin 
owes  its  hue,  and  which  is  known  as  'pigment. ' 

"The  pigment  exists  in  all  races  in  the  form  of  brown  granula- 
tions, mingled  with  the  cells  of  the  'mucous  layer.'  The  only 
difference  in  this  regard,  between  a  negro  and  a  white  man,  is  that 
in  the  negro  these  granulations  are  more  numerous  and  larger. 

"  If  we  could,  by  any  process  whatever,  destroy  or  disorganize 
these  pigmentary  infiltrations,  which  are,  as  it  were,  natural  tattoo 
marks,  the  skin  would  present  in  the  spots  so  treated,  even  if  it 
were  the  skin  of  a  negro,  the  characteristics  of  an  albino's  skin, 
whose  peculiarity  is  that  it  lacks  pigment  altogether. 

"Now  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  even  improbable  that  elec- 
tricity acts  on  the  pigment.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  it 
does,  since  it  always  leaves  behind  it  light-colored  scars 

"Hence,  if  you  wish  to  bleach  a  Kafir  or  a  Zulu,  a  Yolof  or  an 
Abyssinian,  instead  of  ruining  yourself  by  buying  soap  and  rice- 
powder,  set  to  work  to  depigmentize  him  electrically 

"  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  yet  gone  beyond  theory,  pure  and 
simple.     We  have  not  yet  been  informed  how  we  shall,  in  prac- 
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tise,  succeed  in  treating  at  a  single  stroke  all  the  pigment  in  a 
negro's  skin,  without  -  to  the  charge  of  doing  a 

bad  job.     It  remains  to  be  discovered,  ;i!mi,  whether  the  ik  . 

.or;  .  .  .  perhaps  the  majority  of  them 
I  rather  keep  on  -Translation  made  for  The 

LlTBRAR\     DlGI 


A    NEW    PORTABLE    BRIDGE. 

r  \  "  II  E  swimming  exploits  of  part  of  our  army  in  the  Philippines 
1       call  attention  to  recent  improvements  in  portable  bridges 
for  military  or  other  purposes.     Had  our  soldiers  possessed  such 
a  dev  and  illustrated  in  a  recent  number  of  ].a 

Nature  (May  6),  it  is  probable  that  General    Funston  and  his 
.  ;•   men  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  risk  their  lives  as 


I    Kl ■  i     II'  IN 
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they  did.  The  result  in  this  instance  would  not  have  been  differ- 
ent, but  in  a  fight  with  trained  European  soldiers  the  possession 
of  such  a  portable  bridge  as  that  invented  by  M.  Pfund  might 
nine  the  issue  of  a  battle.  The  description  translated  below 
mtributed  to  /.a  Nature  by  M.  Daniel  Bellet.  Says  this 
writer: 

"  Portable  or  light  bridges  are  called  upon  to  play  a  very  im- 
int  role  in  modern  wars.  Armies  are  becoming  larger  every 
day  and  must  have  the  means  of  crossing  water-courses  at  a  large 
number  of  points  simultaneously.  The  existing  permanent 
bridges  are  not  sufficient,  and  when  these  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  they  must  be  replaced  rapidly. 

"  Every  country  has  its  system  or  systems  of  pontoon  bridges, 

but  almost  all  are  heavy  and  awkward,  as  well  as  troublesome  to 

put   in   place.      For   tins   reason    Lieut. -Col.    Paul   Pfund,    of  the 

French  engineer  corps,  has  invented  the  form  of  bridge  now  to  be 

of  which  we  also  give  characteristic  photographs.   .    .    . 

mporary  bridges  those  can  ied  on  supports  or  'hoi 

le  simplest  and  most  reliable,  but  as   it  is  necessary  t!i. 

.     ;.•  horizontal  as  possible,  the  depth  of  the 

ioints  must  fir- 1  be  ascertained  by  soum 

must  ne  built  to  measure.      Even  when  thus  made 
n  very  difficult  to  plant  and  set  in  line. 
"M.   Pfund   has  sought  to  remedy  these   Inconvenient 

g  horses  i  inted  pieces,  which  can  be  length- 

can  be  planted  at  varying  a; 
'  remedy  1 
"Each  one  of  these  parts  is  comp  B  pair  of  sti 

which  they  can   bol 

i  in  any  p  c< insider  the 

four  '  .  we  thus  - 

B 
the  bed  of  the  slieaui." 

each  other  and 

a  pla  ■ .  we  bav< 

lin : 
providing  i 


but  they  also  furnish  an  ingenious  and 
well-planned  method  of  rapid  erection.  Colonel  Pfund  hascalled 
the  pivot  connecting  his  two  steel  supports  an  'axle,'  and  with 
reason,  for  it  enables  them  to  act  like  a  wheel  on  which  the  free 
end  of  the  bridge  rolls  out  while  being  erected.  This  wheel  al- 
ways rests  on  the  river-bottom  altho  its  axle  keeps  practically  at 
the  same  level,  because  of  -he  fact  that  its  'spokes'  can 
lengthwise. 

"  When  a  section  of  the  bridge  is  erected,  either  in  starting  from 
the  bank  or  from  another  section  already  in  place,  workmen 
standing  on  the  fixed  part  push  along  the  new  section  using  spe- 
cial forms  of  lever,  while  others  stand  on  the  free  end.  near  the 
supports  that  are  fixed  by  their  axles  to  this  end.  When  th< 
tion  has  been  slid  out  to  a  considerable  distance  the  workmen  on 
the  end  lower  one  support  on  each  side  till  it  touches  the  bottom  ; 
this  holds  up  the  end.  If  now  the  workmen  at  the  other  end  keep 
on  pushing  out  the  section,  the  supports,  turning  on  their  axles 
and  also  on  their  points,  which  rest  on  the  bottom,  act  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  supporting  the  bridge,  and  when  they  have  as- 
sumed a  decidedly  oblique  position  the  workmen  above  push  down 
the  other  pair  of  supports,  forming  the  second  arms  of  the  X's. 
When  these  touch  bottom  they  take  up  the  weight  of  the  section 
and  relieve  the  first  pair.  The  bridge  continues  to  be  pushed 
forward,  pivoting  on  the  second  pair  of  supports,  until  the  first 
can  be  pushed  down  again  in  advance  of  them,  and  so  the  work 
goes  on  till  the  whole  section  is  in  place,  when  the  intermediate 
or  •auxiliary  supports  are  set  ami  fixed  firmly  in  position. 

"The  supports  are  made   for  any  depth  of  water.     They  are 

ordinarily  adapted  to  average  depths,  but  other  sections  may  be 

1  to  their  ends,  doubling  their  length.     The  end.  which   is 

pointed  for  hard  bottoms,  may  be  replaced  by  a  flat  plate  adapted 

for  muddy  river-beds. 

"In  thirty-five  minutes  there  has  been  put  in  place  abridge 
consisting  of  4  sections  each  23  feet  long,  over  a  river  n'. 
deep,  by  the  labor  of  only  twelve  men.  A  Pfund  bridge  4  feet 
wide,  allowing  the  passage  of  infantry  two  abreast  or  of  cavalry 
in  single  file,  weighs  510  kilograms  [1,122  pounds]  for  an  effective 
length  of  6.7  meters  [22  feet].  When  timber  is  available  on  the 
spot,  all  that  need  be  transported  are  the  curious  jointed  supports, 
so  ingenious  and  so  practical." — Translation  mad*  for  The  Lit- 

ERARY    DlCEST. 


Pumping  Bullets  by  Machinery.— A  striking  account 

of  the  effects  of  modern  machine-guns  in  war — characterized  by 
an  Egyptian  officer  as  "machines  that  pump  lead  " — is  contributed 
to  Cassier's  Magazine  (May),  by  Prof.  William  L.  Cathcart. 
After  quoting  Lord  Charles  Peresfords  opinion  that  "machine 
guns,  if  properly  worked,  would  decide  the  fate  of  a  campaign," 
the  author  goes  on  to  say:  "There  are  two  distinct  types  of  the 
modern  machine  gun  of  rifle  caliber— the  single-barrel  automatic, 
in  which  the  energy  of  recoil,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  powder-', 
maintains  a  constant  fire  alter  the  first  shot  is  discharged  by  hand, 
and  the  multi  barrel  type,  in  which  from  two  .0  ten  barrels  are 
grouped  together,  the  operations  of  loading  and  firing  them  I 
performed  through  the  simple  revolution  of  a  hand-crank.     The 

!  lire,  even  from  single-barrel  guns,  has  reached  700  shots 
per  minute,  and  with  the  multi-barrel  type  1,200.  There  is  no 
more  deadly  weapon  than  this  arm,  when  it  is  skilfully  handled, 

St  masses  of  troops  within   its  range,  either  in   steady  aim, 

or,  if  pivoted,  swept  slowly  through  an  arc  of  tram.      '  A  buzz-saw 

of  death, '  says  one  observer  of  its  work  ;  '  it  scoured  the  hills  like 

says  another;   '  the   devil    that   spits  bullets.'  the 

is   named   it;  and  one  of   Lobeiigula's  fighting  indunas  de- 
es its  death-hail  thus  :  '  I  led  my  nun  on,  but  saw  them 
ing   like   cut  corn.      We   then   halted,    knelt,  and   fired;    but  still 
they  fell,     We  lay  down,  protected  by  our  shields;  but  most  of 
the  remainder  were  killed.     So  1  crawled  away  and  lied. '     The 

of  the  machine-gun  in  the  attack  seems  still  undetermined. 

It's  unquestionably  an  aid  to  infantry  in  close  fighting.  1 

such  escort,  a  constant  fire  can  be   maintained.      Again,  in 

high  angle  firing  itorm  of  bullets  can  be  rained  upon  the 

of  men  behind  intreiiclmients.      Its  effectiveness  m  defense 

-  beyond  doubt  Nothing  can  equal  it  in  stopping  the 
rush  ol  desperate  men  or  in  reinforcing  the  fire  of  infantry.  The 
place  of  the  arm,  therefore,  is  essentially  in  the  reserve,  as  a  gun 
of  position. " 
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HOW  OLD    IS   NIAGARA? 

NIAGARA,  as  is  well  known,  is  wearing  its  way  slowly  back 
through  the  rock  forming  the  gorge  that  now  extends 
down-stream  from  the  falls.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
estimate  the  age  of  the  falls  by  computing  the  time  that  it  must 
have  taken  them  to  wear  their  wa  •  up  from  Lewiston — about 
seven  miles.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  geologists  be- 
on  it  have  been  based  more  extended  estimates  oi  geological 
time,  reaching  even  to  the  age  of  the  earth.  Lyell  thought  the 
falls  receded  about  a  foot  a  year  and  so  had  taken  35,000  years 
for  their  journey  up.  Bakewell,  another  English  geologist, 
thought  the  time  was  about  11,000  years.  The  actual  rate  of  re- 
:i  from  1S42  to  1SS0  was  five  feet  a  year,  and  in  the  latter 
year  geologists  generally  agreed  that  the  recession  had  taken 
about  7.000  years.  This  assumes  that  the  volume  of  water  (low- 
ing over  the  falls  has  been  constant.  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright  an- 
nounced in  iSq2  his  discovery  that  the  water  now  flowing  over  tlie 
falls  had  for  a  time  been  diverted,  being  turned  down  into  the 
Ottawa  River  by  a  subsidence  of  land  at  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
Period.  This  was  followed  by  a  slow  return  to  the  former  level 
and  a  consequent  reestablishment  of  the  falls  as  they  are.  At 
what  rate  did  this  post-glacial  elevation  proceed  ?  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  an  important  point  and  it  is  one  that  has  not  been  ac- 
curately dealt  with,  so  that  the  main  question  is  still  indeter- 
minate. But  Professor  Wright  believes  that  he  has  found  a  way 
to  calculate  the  age  of  the  falls  without  reference  to  the  length 
of  the  gorge  at  all,  thus  doing  away  with  all  uncertainty  caused 
by  doubt  as  to  variation  in  the  volume  of  water.  The  new  method 
depends  on  an  investigation  of  the  enlargement  of  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  at  Lewiston.     Says  the  professor  : 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  oldest  part  of  the  Niagara  gorge  is  at  its 
mouth,  at  Lewiston,  where  the  escarpment  suddenly  breaks  down 
to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  walls  of  the  gorge  rise  here  to 
a  height  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  It  is  clear  that  from  the  moment  the  recession  of  the  falls 
began  at  Lewiston  the  walls  of  the  gorge  on  either  side  have 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  constant  disintegrating  agencies, 
tending  to  enlarge  the  mouth  and  make  it  V-shaped.  What  I  did 
last  summer  was  to  measure  the  exact  amount  of  this  enlarge- 
ment, and  to  obtain  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  going  on.  As  this  enlargement  proceeds  wholly  through  the 
action  of  atmospheric  agencies,  the  conditions  are  constant,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  sufficiently  definite  results  have  been  obtained  to 
set  some  limits  to  the  speculations  which  have  been  made  upon 
more  indefinite  grounds 

"Fortunately,  the  construction  of  the  railroad  along  the  face  of 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  gorge  affords  opportunity  to  study  the  rate 
of  erosion  during  a  definite  period  of  time.  The  accompanying 
photogravures  will  illustrate  to  the  eye  facts  which  it  is  hard  to 
make  impressive  by  words  alone.  The  course  of  the  road  is 
diagonally  down  the  face  of  the  gorge  from  its  summit  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  miles,  descending  in  that  space  about  two 
hundred  feet  to  the  outcrop  of  hard  quartzose  Medina  sandstone. 
The  lower  mile  of  this  exposure  presents  the  typical  situation  for 
making  an  estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  the  face  is  crumbling 
away. " 

The  evidence  of  the  section  hands  on  the  railroad  is  that  suffi- 
cient debris  falls  during  the  year  to  widen  the  gorge  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.     Says  Professor  Wright: 

"At  a  rate  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch  of  waste  each  year  the 
amount  of  debris  accumulating  for  removal  on  the  track  along 
this  distance  would  be  only  six  hundred  and  ten  cubic  yards  per 
annum — that  is,  if  six  hundred  and  ten  cubic  yards  of  material 
falls  down  from  one  mile  of  the  face  of  the  wall  where  it  is  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  the  whole  amount  of  enlargement  of  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  would  be  accomplished  in  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand years." 

The  writer  concludes  : 

"The  estimate  of  about  ten  thousand  years  for  the  date  of  that 


of  the  Glacial  period  in  which  Niagara  River  first  began  its 
work  of  erosion  at  Lewiston  (an  estimate  which  is  supported  by 
a  great  variety  of  facts  independent  of  those  relating  to  the  Niag- 
ara gorge)  is  strongly  confirmed  by  this  new  line  of  evidence." 


EXPERIMENTS   ON    PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. 

T  S  it  proper  to  make  school-children  the  subjects  of  psycho- 
■*•  physical  investigation?  Recent  events  have  brought  this 
question  before  the  public  mind.  The  "new  psychology,"  so- 
called — that  domain  of  science  on  the  borderland  between  mind 
and  matter — has  perhaps  more  enthusiastic  admirers  than  any 
other  similar  branch  of  recent  devel<  nnent.  Its  subject-matter 
is  man,  and  to  give  its  experiments  the  necessary  generality  a 
very  large  number  of  individuals  must  be  collected  and  measured 
or  otherwise  caused  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge.  The  public  school  seems  to  offer  a  promising  field 
for  this  kind  of  work,  for  here  the  results  of  psychological  experi- 
ment can  be  correlated  with  information  furnished  by  the  teacher, 
who  from  close  knowledge  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge  can  tell 
much  that  will  aid  in  understanding  their  mental  peculiarities. 
In  a  forthcoming  volume  to  be  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  entitled  "Experimental  Study  of  Children,"  Dr. 
Arthur  MacDonald  gives  the  result  of  a  number  of  investigations 
of  this  sort.  In  one  of  the  most  interesting  he  endeavors  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  pain  in  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  using  for  the  purpose  what  he  calls  a  "temple  algome- 
ter  "  devised  by  himself,  which  is  described  in  a  notice  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  as  follows  : 

"The  instrument  is  pressed  against  the  temple  of  the  subject 
until  a  disagreeable  sensation  is  aroused,  the  amount  of  pressure 
being  registered  on  a  scale  arranged  for  that  purpose.  With  this 
instrument,  which  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  Mr.  MacDonald  claims 
to  be  able  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  what  he  calls  the 
'threshold  of  pain.'  In  each  case  the  least  sensibility  to  pain  was 
noted. " 

Dr.  MacDonald's  experiments  included  not  only  children  from 
both  public  and  private  schools,  but  also  adults  in  various  sta- 
tions in  life.  His  conclusions  in  detail,  as  given  by  himself,  are 
as  follows  : 

"  (1)  In  general  the  sensibility  to  pain  decreases  as  age  in- 
creases. The  left  temple  is  more  sensitive  than  the  right.  This 
accords  with  former  experiments  that  the  left  hand  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  pain  than  the  right  hand.  There  is  an  increase  of  obtuse- 
ness  to  pain  from  ages  10  to  11  ;  then  a  decrease  from  11  to  12; 
then  an  increase  from  12  to  13.  From  13  to  17,  while  the  right 
temple  increases  in  obtuseness,  the  left  temple  increases  in  acute- 
ness 

"  (2)  Girls  in  private  schools,  who  are  generally  of  wealthy 
parents,  are  much  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  girls  in  the  public 
schools.  It  would  appear  that  refinements  and  luxuries  tend  to 
increase  sensitiveness  to  pain.  The  hardihood  which  the  great 
majority  must  experience  seems  advantageous.  This  also  accords 
with  our  previous  measurements,  that  the  non-laboring  classes 
are  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  the  laboring  classes. 

"  (3)  University  women  are  more  sensitive  than  washerwomen 
but  less  sensitive  than  business  women.  There  seems  to  be  no 
necessary  relation  between  intellectual  development  and  pain 
sensitiveness.  Obtuseness  to  pain  seems  to  be  due  more  to  hardi- 
hood in  early  life. 

"  (4)  Self-educated  women  who  are  not  trained  in  universities 
are  more  sensitive  than  business  women.  Giving,  then,  the  divi- 
sions in  the  order  of  their  acuteness  to  the  sense  of  pain,  they 
would  stand  as  follows  :  1st,  girls  of  the  wealthy  classes  ;  2d,  self- 
educated  women;  3d,  businesswomen;  4th,  university  women; 
5th,  washerwomen.  The  greater  sensitiveness  of  self-educated 
women  as  compared  with  university  women  may  be  due  to  the 
overtaxing  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  former  in  their  unequal 
struggle  after  knowledge. 

"  (5)   The  girls  in  the  public  schools  are  more  sensitive  at  all 
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ages  than  the  boys.  This  agrees  with  the  results  of  our  previous 
nK  isurements,  that  women  are  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  men. 

"These  measurements  of  least  disagreeableness,  or  of  threshold 
of  pain,  are  approximate  measurements  of  the  combination  of 
nerve,  feeling,  and  i 

In  its  issue  foi  May  25  the  New  York  Si///  prints  editorially  a 
violent  attack  on  I.>r.  Mac  Donald  and  lus  methods,  basing  it  on 
this  volume  of  experimental  studies  and  on  his  previous  work. 
It  condemns"  the  application  of  anthropometry  to  helpless  school- 
children," and  says,  among  other  things  . 

"That  a  man   of   the   mental   tastes  and    propensities   of   this 
tor'  Arthur  MacDonald  should  undertake  to  make  psycho- 
physical investigations  among  the  boysand  girls  of  the  Washing- 
ton public  schools  is  not  what  surprises  us.      The  astonishing  and 

disgusting  aspect  of  the  business  is  that  he  has  been  permitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  to  enter  upon  that  congenial  inquiry  as 
one  of  its  official  'specialists  '  ;  and  that  the  heterogeneous  statis- 
tics he  has  collected  and  the  worthless  conclusions  he  has  deduced 
are  gravely  put  forth  in  a  public  document  with  the  sanction  of 
the  United  States  Government." 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgu  al  Journal  seems  not  to  agree 

with  this  estimate  of  Dr.  MacDonald 's  work.     It  says: 

"Such  work  as  this  is  of  unquestioned  value.  Much  may,  no 
doubt,  be  learned  through  painstaking  investigations  of  this  sort 
regarding  the  general  subject  of  sensation.  The  results  of  such 
experiments  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  physician, 
who  is  at  times  too  prone  to  detect  differences  where  in  fact  they 
do  not  exist.  Such  an  accurate  investigation  as  the  foregoing 
among  persons  below  the  normal  average  of  health  would  cer- 
tainly reveal  many  facts  of  interest.  We  are  all  dimly  conscious 
that  individuals  differ  in  their  reactions  to  painful  stimuli,  but  we 
are  much  in  need  of  a  standard  to  which  any  given  case  may  be 
applied,  and  such  a  standard  is  only  to  be  attained  by  the  careful 
study  of  great  numbers  of  persons  both  in  health  and  disease." 

The  Medical  Times  speaks  in  a  similar  vein.     It  says: 

"The  instrumental  investigation  of  man,  which  psychology  has 
recently  introduced,  is  a  purer  method  of  presenting  the  effect  of 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  forces  upon  the  body  of  man,  of 
which  we  are  unconscious,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  leads 
to  the  most  practical  and  far-reaching  results  in  education,  busi- 
ness, and  the  whole  conduct  of  life.  These  studies  now  being 
prosecuted  by  Professor  MacDonald  under  government  patronage, 
are  among  the  most  important  in  the  valuable  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education." 

So  far  as  the  charges  of  The  Sun  relate  to  Dr.  MacDonald 's 
personal  character,  he  and  the  government  officials  who  have  em- 
ployed him  as  a  specialist  will  of  course  deal  with  them  as  they 
see  fit.  The  portion  of  the  editorial  that  condemns  the  use  of 
"helpless  school-children  "  as  subject-matter  for  experiment  in 
terests  all  men  of  science,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  agree  with  it.  From  their  point  of  view  the  teacher,  without 
whose  cooperation  such  experimentation  can  hardly  be  carried 
out,  may  be  trusted  to  see  that  it  is  conducted  with  propriety 


The  Poison  of  Epilepsy.— Recent  experiments  show  that 

onous  substance  is  present  in  the  blood  oi   epileptic  persons 
at  the   times  when   they  are  subject  to  their  paroxysms       S 

•  in  The  Lancet  (May  6)  .  "Dr.  Fierier  examined  the  blood 
in  fourteen  epili  my,  all  of  whom  had  been  bud- 
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blood  immediately  after  attacks  showed  increased  toxicity  if 
drawn  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  Bts  and  that  it  produced  con- 
vulsions and  death  readily  in  rabbits.  In  from  one  to  two  hours 
after,  this  toxicity  slightly  diminished.  .  .  .  As  regards  the  exact 
nature  of  the  toxic  substance  present  111  the  blood  of  epileptics 
nothing  further  is  as  yet  known,  since  it  has  not  been  chemically 
separated  or  analyzed  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  is  pro- 
duced periodically  in  the  body  owing  to  'anomalies  of  nutritive 
exchanges  '  and  that  from  us  resultant  effects  it  must  be  analo- 
gous to  convulsive  agents  like  absinthe." 


High  Temperatures  by  a  New  Method.  —  Gold- 
schmult,  a  German  investigator,  obtains  high  temperature  by  the 
oxidation  of  aluminum,  which  he  effects  by  heating  a  powdered 
mixture  of  the  metal  with  some  common  oxid  The  heat  ob- 
tained, together  with  the  reducing  action  of  the  aluminum,  en- 
ables metals  to  be  smelted  by  this  method.  Among  other  practi 
cal  applications  is  the  following,  quoted  from  The  Chemical 
News:  "A  rivet,  such  as  are  employed  in  bridge-making,  is 
embedded  in  a  mixture  of  oxid  of  iron,  sand,  and  aluminum 
powder.  The  whole  is  plunged  in  sand  contained  in  a  wooden 
box.  On  top  of  the  aluminum  mixture,  which  must  just  emerge 
from  the  sand  in  the  box,  we  place  a  small  lump  of  a  mixture  of 
aluminum  powder  and  an  easily  reduced  oxid,  in  which  is  fixed 
the  end  of  a  short  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon.  The  reaction  is 
started  by  lighting  the  free  end  of  the  magnesium,  and  we  then 
immediately  place  more  sand  on  the  top  of  the  mixture,  so  that 
as  little  heat  as  possible  may  be  lost.  If  at  the  end  of  a  few 
moments  we  empty  out  the  contents  of  the  box,  the  rivet  will  be 
found  to  be  quite  red-hot  and  ready  to  be  forged.  Working  in  an 
analogous  manner,  we  can  weld  together  steel  tubes,  and  the  ex- 
pense will  not  be  more  than  twopence.  We  can  even  fuse  to- 
gether two  bars  of  soft  steel."  According  to  the  inventor,  the 
temperature  obtained  under  these  conditions  may  be  higher  than 
that  realized  in  the  electric  furnace. 


GCIENCE    BREVITIES. 


"THE   substitution  or  aluminum  for  copper  in  electrical  work  has  been 
talked  of  and  in  some  cases  undertaken,"  according  to  Tin-  EngiMtoinz  and 
Mining  Journal.    "Aluminum  is  to  be  used  In  some  street  railroaii 
now  in  progress  in  Kansas  City, and  in  some  other  places  proposal'   for  the 
metal  have  been   asked  for.     Making  due   allowances  for  the  relatn 
dUCtiVity,  tensile  Strength,  and  weight,  aluminum  is  at  present  prices  the 
cheaper  metal  of  the  two  ;  and  for  many  purposes  in  electrical  work  its  use 
in  place  of  copper  is  quite  practicable.     That  the  substitution  will  be  made 
to  any  considerable  extent  is  not  probable,   however,  or  indeed  pos 
because  the  supply  of  aluminum  is  not   large  enough.   .      ,  No  better  op- 
portunity  to  extend    the   use  of   aliuii.'i  1111   will  probably  occur  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  manufacturers   will   probablv  utilize  it  to  the   best  of  their 
abilil  v." 

Mushroom  Juice  a-  \  Cuke  for  Snake-Bite.— M.  Physalix,  wb 
vestigations  on  the  venom  of  mi. ikes  has  mad  e  well  known,  has 

recently   found    that    the  juices  Of  mushrooms,   injected    into    the    tissues  of 

guinea-pigs,  Rive  them  temporary  immunity  from  the  effects  of  snak> 
"The  immunity  thus  conferred  lasted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  This 
v  is  inherent,"  savs  the  author,  "in  the  juues  of  all  species  of  mush- 
rooms, edible  as  weil  as  poi80nous.  In  BOmfl  I'll vsali x  used  the 
itained  from  thi  ■  titivated  mushroom  by  cutting  them  up 
finely,  expressing  the  [nice,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  a  small  a  mi' tint 
of  chloroform    as   a  preservative.    The   liquid  tin 
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COUNT  TOLSTOY   ON    HOW  TO  READ  THE 
GOSPELS. 

A  SHORT  article  by  Tolstoy,  entitled  "How  to  Read  the 
Gospels,"  has  been  translated  from  the  Russian  lor  a  recent 
number  of  The  Independent.  His  views,  it  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  say,  are  different  from  those  held  by  most  people,  but  as 
they  are  the  result  of  the  study  of  a  strong  intellect  and  the  out- 
come of  a  genuine  spiritual  life,  they  can  not  fail  to  be  worth 
knowing.     We  quote  from  this  article  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"There  is  so  much  that  is  so  strange,  improbable,  and  even 
contradictory  in  what  professes  to  be  Christ's  teaching  that  peo- 
ple do  not  know  how  to  understand  it.  And  it  is  very  differently 
understood  by  different  people.  Some  say  redemption  is  the  all- 
important  matter.  Others  say  the  all-important  thing  is  grace, 
obtainable  through  the'sacraments.  Others,  again,  say  that  sub- 
mission to  the  church  is  what  is  really  essential.  But  the  churches 
themselves  disagree,  and  interpret  the  teaching  differently." 

Even  a  common  man,  Tolstoy  says,  can  convey  important 
guidance  so  that  it  will  be  intelligible  to  people,  and  Christ — who 
the  churches  say  was  God — must,  even  if  no  more  than  a  great 
teacher,  have  expressed  Himself  in  the  Gospels  so  that  any  one 
can  find  it  who  will  read  them  with  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the 
truth.     Says  Count  Tolstoy  : 

"That  is  how  I  read  the  Gospels;  and  I  found  in  them  truth 
plain  enough  for  little  children  to  understand,  as,  indeed,  it  said 
in  the  Gospels.  So  that  when  I  am  asked  what  my  teaching  con- 
sists in,  and  how  /understand  Christ's  teaching,  I  reply  :  I  have 
no  teaching,  but  I  understand  Christ's  teaching  as  it  is  explained 
in  the  Gospels.  If  I  have  written  books  about  Christ's  teaching, 
I  have  done  so  only  to  show  the  falseness  of  the  interpretations 
given  by  the  commentators  on  the  Gospels. 

"To  understand  Christ's  real  teaching  the  chief  thing  is.  not  to 
interpret  the  Gospels,  but  to  understand  them  as  they  are  writ- 
ten. And,  therefore,  to  the  question  how  Christ's  teaching- 
should  be  understood,  I  reply  :  If  you  wish  to  understand  it,  read 
the  Gospels.  Read  them,  putting  aside  all  foregone  conclusions  ; 
read  with  the  sole  desire  to  understand  what  is  there  said.  But 
just  because  the  Gospels  are  holy  books,  read  them  considerately, 
reasonably,  and  with  discernment,  and  not  haphazard  or  me- 
chanically, as  tho  all  the  words  in  the  book  were  of  equal  weight. 
To  understand  any  book  one  must  choose  out  the  parts  that  are 
quite  clear,  dividing  them  from  what  is  obscure  or  confused.  And 
from  what  is  clear  we  must  form  our  idea  of  the  drift  and  spirit 
of  the  whole  work.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have  under- 
stood, we  may  proceed  to  make  out  what  was  confused  or  not 
quite  intelligible.  That  is  how  we  read  all  kinds  of  books.  And 
it  is  particularly  necessary  thus  to  read  the  Gospels,  which  have 
passed  through  such  a  multiplicity  of  compilations,  translations, 
and  transcriptions,  and  were  composed  eighteen  centuries  ago, 
by  men  who  were  not  highly  educated,  and  were  superstitious." 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  question  of 
their  inspiration.  Count  Tolstoy  remarks  : 

"The  Gospels,  as  is  known  to  all  who  have  studied  their  origin, 
far  from  being  an  infallible  expression  of  divine  truth,  are  the 
work  of  innumerable  minds  and  hands  and  are  full  of  errors. 
Therefore  the  Gospels  can  in  no  case  be  taken  as  a  production  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  as  churchmen  assert.  Were  that  so,  God  would 
have  revealed  the  Gospel  as  He  is  said  to  have  revealed  the  com- 
mandments on  Mount  Sinai;  or  He  would  have  transmitted  the 
complete  book  to  man.  as  the  Mormons  declare  was  the  case  with 
their  holy  scriptures.  But  we  know  how  these  works  were  written 
and  collected,  and  how  they  were  corrected  and  translated,  there- 
fore not  only  can  we  not  accept  them  as  infallible  revelations,  but 
we  must,  if  we  respect  the  truth,  correct  errors  that  we  find  in 
them." 

As  to  the  exact  method  of  reading,  in  order  to  separate  what 
Count  Tolstoy  calls  the  certain  from  the  uncertain,  he  says  : 


"Let  each  one  who  is  reading  the  Gospels  select  all  that  seems 
to  him  quite  plain,  clear,  and  comprehensible,  and  score  it  down 
the  side  of  the  page,  say  with  a  blue  pencil.  Then,  taking  the 
marked  passages  first,  let  him  separate  Christ's  words  from  those 
of  the  evangelist  by  marking  Christ's  words  a  second  time,  say 
with  a  red  pencil.  Then  let  him  read  over  those  doubly-scored 
passages  several  times.  Only  after  he  has  thoroughly  assimilated 
these  let  him  again  read  the  other  words  attributed  to  Christ  which 
he  did  not  understand  when  he  first  read  them,  and  let  him  score, 
in  red,  those  which  have  become  plain  to  him.  Let  him  leave 
unscored  words  of  Christ's  which  remain  unintelligible  and  also 
unintelligible  words  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospels.  The  passages 
marked  in  red  will  supply  the  reader  with  the  essence  of  Christ's 
teaching.  They  will  give  what  all  men  need  and  what  Christ 
therefore  said  in  a  way  that  all  can  understand  The  places 
marked  only  in  blue  will  give  what  the  authors  of  the  Gospels 
said  that  is  intelligible. 

"Very  likely  in  selecting  what  is  from  what  is  not  fully  compre- 
hensible people  will  not  all  mark  the  same  passages.  What  is 
comprehensible  to  one  will  seem  obscure  to  another.  But  in  what 
is  most  important  all  will  certainly  agree,  and  these  are  things 
which  will  be  found  quite  intelligible  to  everyone.  It  is  just  this 
— just  what  is  fully  comprehensible  to  all  men — that  constitutes 
the  essence  of  Christ's  teaching." 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
McGIFFERT. 


AND    DR. 


DR.  ARTHUR  C.  McGIFFERT  and  hisviews  on  the  Apos- 
tolic age  were  again  subjects  of  heated  debate  in  the  Pres- 
byterian General  Assembly  held  at  Minneapolis  last  month.  We 
have  already  dealt  with  the  earlier  phases  of  this  controversy 
(see  The  Literary  Digest  for  February  26,  April  2,  May  21, 
June  11  and  18,  1S98).  Dr.  McGiffert,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  therefore  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs.  It  looks 
as  tho  this  new  storm  in  the  Presbyterian  church  might  lower  as 
ominously  as  did  the  great  Briggs  controversy  of  six  years  ago. 
althoit  has  not  yet  reached  a  culminating  point.  An  unfavorable 
report  on  Dr.  McGiffert's  "  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Age  "  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  last  year.  In  reply 
to  this.  Professor  McGiffert  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  the  As- 
sembly stating  that  be  is  in  accord  with  the  faith  of  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  declining  to  withdraw  from  its  membership. 
The  letter,  which  has  been  much  commented  on,  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  Brethren:  At  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
held  in  May,  1898,  action  was  taken  in  reference  to  a  book  entitled 
'A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,'  of  which  I  am 
the  author,  and  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  stated  clerk 
under  date  of  September  22,  1898.  Waiving  at  this  time  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  right  and  order,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to 
look  upon  the  action  in  the  light  of  friendly  advice  from  Chris- 
tian brethren,  in  which  light,  indeed,  it  would  seem  that  it  must 
have  been  looked  upon  by  those  who  joined  in  it. 

"Regarded  thus,  the  action  evidently  requires  no  response  from 
me,  nor  did  the  Assembly  intimate  in  any  way  that  the  response 
was  either  expected  or  desired.  But  it  is  my  wish  to  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  fraternity,  and  I  therefore  take 
this  opportunity  of  informing  the  brethren  gathered  in  the  first 
General  Assembly  since  the  action  was  taken  what  I  have  felt 
my  duty  to  be  in  view  of  the  fraternal  counsel  offered  me. 

"The  action  of  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  the  overture  from  the 
presbytery  of  Pittsburg  upon  which  that  action  was  based,  makes 
it  evident  that  many  of  my  positions,  together  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  my  book  as  a  whole,  have  been  seriously  misappre- 
hended. Such  misapprehension  I  sincerely  regret,  and  I  wish 
here  emphatically  to  repudiate  the  false  constructions  that  have 
been  placed  upon  my  book  in  many  quarters.  So  far  as  my  views 
are  concerned,  they  have  been  and  remain,  as  I  believe,  in  accord 
with  the  faith  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tendom in  all  vital  and  essential  matters,  and  I  therefore  can  not 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  or  even  my  right  in  justice  to  myself  and 
my  brethren  and  to  the  church  of  our  divine  Lord  and  Master,  in 
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.  I  am  an  i  trer,  to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  of  the 

lyterian  chi 
"In  taking  this  position,  to  which  I  am  constrained  by  a  pro- 

I  sense  of  duty.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  recognise  gratefully  the 

spirit  of  Christian  kindness  which  animated  those  who  joined  m 

of  the  last  Assembly,  and  appreciated  the  devotion  to 

ruth  and  tiie  concern  for  the  welfare  oi  the  church  which 
prompted  their  action.  I  desire  to  say  also  that  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  devotion  to  the  truth  and  in  my  concern  for  the  wel- 

:   the  church. " 

Much    speculation  followed  as   to  what  would  be  done.     The 

ibly  displayed  caution  and  moderation  in  dealing  officially 

with  the  case,  and  referred  it  to  the  New  York  presbytery  for  de- 

This  action  was  largely  the  result  of  a  speech  by  a  friend 

of  Professor  McGiffert,   Dr.  John   Bascom   Shaw  of  New  York. 

The  most  applauded  speech  of  the  discussion,  however,  was  made 

by  Elder  Dixon,  of  Scranton.     In  the  course  of  this  speech  he 

said  :  "Skulkers  and  cowards  to  the  rear  !     Was  there  ever  a  more 

fully  worded  letter  than  that  of  this  theologian,  which  says. 

after  all,  '  I  do  as  I  please,  and  you  can  do  the  other  thing  ?  '  " 

In  commenting  on  the  discussion,  and  especially  upon  this 
speech  of  Elder  Dixon,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (May  26)  says: 

"In  that  and  in  the  remark  of  Dr.  Moore  of  Pittsburg,  'If  I 
had  Dr.  McGiffert  here  I  would  knock  that  nonsense  out  of  Ins 
head,'  one  hears  the  voice  of  the  true  fighting  Scotch  covenanter. 
With  that  sentiment  behind  the  New  York  presbytery  it  is  inevi- 
table that  Dr.  McGiffert  shall  be  expelled  if  he  declines  to  leave 
quietly. 

"As  Dr.  McGiffert  is  not  a  contentious  critic  like  Dr.  Briggs, 
he  will  be  expelled,  if  expelled  at  all.  on  the  contents  of  his  book, 
and  distinctly  upon  the  ground  that  no  clergyman  of  the  church 
can  teach  facts  or  doctrines  which  the  faith  of  that  church  does 
not  accept.  Dr.  McGiffert  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  a  fellow  pro- 
fessor with  Dr.  Briggs  at  the  Union  Seminary,  was  formerly  a 
fellow  professor  at  Lane  Seminary  with  Henry  Preserved  Smith, 
who  was  suspended  from  the  presbytery  for  holding  heretical 
views,  and  like  these  scholars  he  has  written  several  books.  .  .  . 
The  question  is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  Dr. 
McGiffert '6  book  is  less  a  body  of  doctrine  than  an  historical  in- 
quiry into  the  beliefs  and  attitude  of  the  primitive  church.  He 
thinks  he  has  discovered  that  the  Lord's  Supper  did  not  hold  any 
such  position  in  the  worship  of  the  early  church  as  it  does  now, 
aud  he  contends  that  the  apostles  did  not  understand  that  Jesus 
had  instituted  it  as  a  sacrament  or  a  stated  memorial  of  His  death, 
and  that  they  did  not  so  teach  the  churches  which  they  established. 
This  is  the  point  which  has  aroused  the  most  severe  criticism, 
altho  there  are  other  things  in  the  book,  including  its  general 
tone,  to  which  the  conservatives  object.  Obviously,  the  question 
whether  the  early  church  did  use  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacra- 
ment is  a  question  of  fact,  as  much  as  the  color  of  St.  Paul's  eyes 
or  the  nature  of  his  '  thorn  in  the  flesh, '  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
the  man  who  brings  forward  evidence  which  throws  new  light  on 
if  those  facts  should  be  a  heretic  more  than  the  man  wL 
other.  But  the  passion  for  conformity  has  got  too  deeply 
ie  blood  Of  many  of  the  churches  to  be  rooted  out  by  mere 
1.  The  New  York  presbytery  will  try  to  establish  conform- 
ity bj  on.  If  that  fails  the  use  of  force  will  again  sustain 
ent  in  The  Outlook,  that  the  Presbyterians 
and  not  a  church." 

The  Independi  • 

fort.      He  has  111am- 
:  when  he  breaks  it,   if  break  it  he  I 
.   his  own   time  and  way.      But  we  venture   to  pre 

b<    induced  to  modify  his  opinions  by  any 

t  to  bear  upon  him.      We  base  this 
ts  that  be  is  a  scholar,  and  that  Bch 

lined  for  them  by  ma 
ters  sometimes  do  or 

n  r.      Pot   the   moment  a  man 



"The  adi  ■  1  ighty 

than  a  nnanimo 

Congregational  I 


of  Dr.  Green,  of  Princeton,  concerning  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  worth  much;  for  it  expresses  the  individual  and 
independent  opinion  of  a  Hebrew  scholar — that  is,  of  one  who 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  who 
desires  only  to  ascertain  and  report  the  truth.  The  vote  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  same  subject  is  worth  little  or  nothing; 
partly  because  it  is  determined  in  considerable  measure  by  men 
who  know  nothing  about  the  subject,  and  partly  because  it  is  de- 
termined by  men  who  are  considering,  not  what  is  truth,  but 
what  is  politic  and  profitable  for  the  church  or  for  their  party  in 
the  church." 

The  Outlook  says : 

"As  foreshadowed  in  our  last  issue,  the  answer  of  Dr.  McGif- 
fert was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Assembly,  which  stands  by  its  claim 
of  right  to  place  upon  his  book  ('A  History  of  Christianity  in  the 
Apostolic  Age')  the  constructions  which  his  answer  repudiates. 
.  .  .  The  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  so  much  of  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  twenty  as  reaffirmed  the  condemnation  pro- 
nounced upon  the  book  last  year,  and  explicitly  set  forth  the  four 
doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  church  which  the  book  is  alleged  to 
contravene  ;  viz..  the  inerrancy  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  the  deity  and 
consequent  inerrancy  of  Christ;  His  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  for  an  everlasting  memorial;  and  the  justification  of  be- 
lievers by  the  imputation  of  His  righteousness  to  them.  .  .  . 
Whether  it  is  fortunate  for  the  church  to  vote  unanimously  that 
'to  hold  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  in  any  respect  historically 
inaccurate  is  to  oppose  the  teaching  of  the  Confession, '  etc.,  is  a 
serious  question  for  a  church  that  desires  a  learned  as  well  as 
faithful  ministry." 


An   Epitaph  for  "The  Sunday  Daily  Mail."— The 

London  papers  find  much  food  for  jest  in  the  recent  demise  of  the 
Sunday  edition  of  The  Daily  Mail.  The  London  Outlook  (May 
20)  prints  the  following  inscription  for  its  headstone  : 

HIC  ]  ■ 

THE   SUNDAY   DAILY   MAIL 

which  was  cut  off  in  early  infancy 

by  the  nonconformist  conscience 

and  a  petition 

from  Messrs.  Harmsworth's  employees 

that  celebrated  after-dinner  speech-maker 

Lord  Rosebery 

also  having  something  to  do  with  it 

THL   SUNDAY   MAIL 
was  a  great  p  iper 

It  contained  a  weekly  review- 
by  Mr.  Max  Pemberton 
and   it  had 
the  larirest  circulation  in  the  world 
hut  for  all  that  it  succumbed 
and  the  masses  uet  back  their  Sunday 
in  return  for  which 
thev  are  requested  to  ask  ■•• 
for  the  H  irmswoith  weekday  publications 
at  all  news-agents 

Sunday  Da  (pta  please  copy 


Edward    Everett   Hale's  Long  Pastorate.— Di 

ward    Everett    Hale,  after   a   service    of    forty  three  years   in    the 
South  Congregational  Church  (Unitarian)  of  Boston,  anno 
a  few  weeks  ago  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  active  dul 
the  ministry,  and  formally  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  ] 

iiich  had  become  in  a  sense  an  historic  institution  oi 
ton.      Dr    Hale— who  will  be  best  remembered  now  and  in  future 

as  the  friend  of  Knierson,  Lowell,  and  Longfellow,  and  as 
the  author  of  "A  Man  Without  a  Country  "—is  not,  it  seems,  to 
be  released  from  his  pastorate  if  his  congregation  and  the  people 
of  Boston  can  induce  him  to  remain.  Under  the  caption  "lie 
Can    Not    I  OSton  Journal   (May  iS)   prints  the 

follow 

"Dr.  Hale  has  passed  his  eventh  birthday,  but  his 

brain  is  vigorous  and  lus  heart  isyOUUg.      Never  wa  .  his  influence 
within  his  church  and  without  it  more  potent.      Som<    of  his  most 
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laborious  routine  duties  can  be  transferred  to  other  hands,  but  Ins 

leadership  of  the  people  to  whom  the  flying  years  have  only  made 
him  more  indispensable  than  ever  can  not  be  relinquished.  There 
are  some  resignations  which  can  not  be  accepted,  because  to  ac- 
cept them  would  be  contrary  to  those  large  public  interests  whose 
demands  are  equivalent  to  a  command  of  authority.  Dr.  Hale's 
is  eminently  one  of  these.  Boston  can  not  spare  him  from  his 
place  so  long  as  he  has  a  word  to  say  for  truth  and  freedom  and 
patriotism  and  righteousness." 

The  Outlook  thus  refers  to  Dr.  Hale  ; 

"He  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  denomination  of 
which  he  is  a  member  ;  and  one  of  the  few  men  who  se^m  to  be- 
long to  all  the  churches  of  all  denominations.  He  is  not  only 
conspicuous  as  an  ecclesiastical  leader,  but  equally  prominent  as 
an  author  and  a  philanthropist.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
good  cause  which  has  not  found  m  Dr.  Hale  a  firm  friend  and  a 
brave  advocate.  He  has  taught  the  world  many  lessons  which  it 
will  not  soon  forget.  They  are  suggested  by  the  phrases  '  Lend  a 
Hand, '  '  In  His  Name, '  '  The  Children  of  the  Public. '  He  is  to- 
day one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  Boston  and  of  the  republic — a  man 
honored  and  loved  in  all  sections  of  the  country." 


WHAT    IS     THE    TRUE     BASIS 
UNITY? 


FOR    CHURCH 


THERE  are  religious  students  who  believe  that  plans  for 
church  unity  which  have  as  a  basis  theological  belief  rather 
than  unity  in  work  and  worship  are  illusive  and  are  certain  to 
result  in  failure.  A  writer  in  The  Outlook  (June  3)  takes  this 
view,  and  supports  it  with  a  number  of  interesting  arguments. 
He  says : 

"Historically,  the  creeds  have  been  not  unifying  but  divisive. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  which  was  not  con- 
structed at  all,  but  grew,  they  were  nearly  all  framed,  not  to  in- 
clude all  Christians,  but  to  exclude  some.  The  Nicene  Creed  was 
framed  to  exclude  the  Arians  ;  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  to  exclude 
the  Protestants  ;  the  Reformed  Creeds  to  exclude  the  Romanists. 
Even  the  Doctrinal  Basis  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  care- 
fully contrived,  by  the  use  of  extra-Scriptural  phrases,  to  shut  out 
Unitarians.  Christians  are  already  agreed  on  the  simple  state- 
ments of  fact  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  ;  any  more  theological  creed 
than  that  would  be  divisive  rather  than  unifying.  Nor  is  this  a 
mere  historical  accident ;  it  is  a  psychological  necessity.  The 
object  of  a  creed  is  to  define  ;  and  to  define  is  to  circumscribe,  to 
set  limits.  If  a  surveyor  defines  a  field,  he  sets  limits  beyond 
which  ownership  does  not  go  ;  if  a  theologian  defines  a  doctrine, 
he  sets  limits  beyond  which  orthodoxy  can  not  go.  All  within 
these  limits  is  orthodox;  all  beyond  is  heterodox.  There  is  in 
this  proceeding  an  inherent  difficulty,  which  has  heretofore 
proved  insuperable,  due  to  the  fact  that  language  is  at  best  an 
imperfect  instrument  for  the  expression  of  spiritual  ideas.  Thus 
sometimes  disputes  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ;  'atone- 
ment '  ceases  to  serve,  and  the  church  adds  'vicarious  '  or  'expia- 
tory '  to  exclude  an  unorthodox  theory  of  the  atonement ;  some- 
times the  word  excludes  one  heresy  and  admits,  if  it  does  not 
cultivate,  another,  as  the  word  'trinity,'  which  shuts  out  the 
Unitarian  and  lets  in  the  Tritheist." 

But  even  tho  words  sufficiently  exact  could  be  found,  says  The 
Outlook,  the  fact  remains  that  creeds,  by  fixing  the  thought  on 
reasons  for  division — on  the  circumference,  not  the  center — are  a 
continuous  influence  working  for  division.  The  Apostles'  Creed 
is  not  theology,  but  history,  and  therefore  to  be  excepted  from 
this  characterization.  The  writer's  belief  is  that  unity  must  be 
wholly  sought  in  the  two  great  activities  of  church  life  which  tend 
to  draw  people  together — church  work  and  worship.  It  is  with 
the  latter  that  the  writer  deals.     He  says  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward 
a  liturgy  in  the  non-liturgical  churches.  The  overemphasis  on 
the  sermon,  the  treatment  of  the  worship  as  a  'preliminary  exer- 
cise, '  the  disregard  of  taste,  not  to  say  of  religious  sentiment,  in 


the  selection  of  dogmatic  hymns,  the  too  frequent  conversion  of 
the  long  prayer  into  a  thinly  disguised  oration,  the  sometimes 
perfunctory  reading  of  Scripture  in  a  dry  and  unemotional  man- 
ner, the  sometimes  substituting  therefor  of  a  homiletical  sermon 
interwoven  with  reading,  have  produced  a  reaction  against  the 
older  forms  in  the  modem  Puritan  churches.  Tins  reaction  is 
seen  in  more  artistic  meeting-houses,  in  better  hymn-books,  in 
more  reverent  attitudes  during  prayer,  in  more  attention  by  pas- 
tors to  the  subject  of  extempore  prayer,  in  some  instances  in  an 
imitation,  not  generally  very  successful,  of  the  chancel  and  the 
reading-desk  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  in  the  very  gradual 
and  very  timid  introduction  into  Puritan  churches  of  some  very 
simple  liturgical  elements,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  responsive 
readings,  and  the  congregational  use  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  " 

Unfortunately,  however,  according  to  The  Outlook,  this  ten- 
dency toward  a  liturgy  is  resulting  in  a  multiplication  of  separate 
and  separating  forms  among  the  churches.  Each  mini  ter  makes 
his  own  liturgy — perhaps  a  new  one  every  week.  All  sorts  of 
customs  prevail.  In  some  cases  the  congregation  sit  and  the 
minister  stands  during  the  reading  of  the  Psalter,  in  other  cases 
the  minister  sits  and  the  congregation  stands.  Sometimes  the 
Doxology  precedes  the  service,  sometimes  it  ends  it.  The  writer 
continues : 

"In  short,  there  is  but  one  thing  generally  apparent  in  this  non- 
liturgical  liturgy — namely,  that  all  the  elements  in  it  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Episcopal  church,  but  so  arranged  as  to  de- 
ceive both  the  minister  and  the  people  into  the  impression  that  it 
is  not  at  all  Episcopal.  As  a  result,  in  that  one  exercise  in  which 
habit  is  all-important — the  exercise  of  public  worship — no  habit  is 
possible  ;  the  exercise  is  not  alike  in  any  two  churches;  and  the 
stranger  is  distracted  throughout  his  worship  by  wondering  what, 
in  this  before  unheard-of  order  of  exercises,  is  going  to  come 
next. " 

The  editor  of  The  Outlook  has  a  plan  to  propose  which  will,  he 
claims,  at  once  remove  this  bewildering  diversity  of  usage  and 
conduce  strongly  to  draw  all  the  churches  together  on  the  basis  of 
a  common  system  of  liturgical  worship.     He  states  the  plan  thus  : 

"Our  simple  proposition  is  that  the  non-liturgical  churches 
shall  frankly  confess  to  themselves  that  the  Episcopal  church  has 
an  admirable  liturgy,  and  adopt  it  in  its  simpler  form,  with  such 
modifications  as  may  fit  it  to  Puritan  habits  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. 

"For  the  Episcopal  liturgy  is  not  a  manufacture.  It  is  not  the 
product  of  a  single  mind,  a  single  soul,  or  a  single  epoch.  It 
does  not  embody  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  It  is  the  expression  of 
the  devotional  life  of  centuries.  .  .  .  Its  order  is  the  natural  order 
of  spiritual  development  in  an  hour  of  public  worship,  in  which 
the  worshiper  seeks  to  pass  by  successive  steps  from  the  secular 
to  the  spiritual  mood." 

The  Outlook,  however,  thinks  that  the  Anglican  liturgy  will 
not  be  acceptable  without  material  modification.     It  says : 

"To  the  absolution,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  many  Puritans 
will  object,  and  tho  we  think  the  objection  is  founded  rather  in 
hereditary  feeling  than  in  reason,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  re- 
spected, for  worship  is  an  expression  of  feeling,  not  of  the  rea- 
son. There  are  Psalms  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  respon- 
sive reading,  and  are  better  omitted  than  retained,  and  other 
passages  of  Scripture  which  may  well  be  substituted.  The 
Nicene  Creed  seems  to  us,  and  we  think  to  most  laymen,  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  Apostles'  Creed  :  the  one  is  philosophy,  and 
some  of  it  not  very  intelligible  philosophy  ;  the  other  is  fact,  and 
very  simple  fact.  The  Puritan  minister  will  certainly,  the  Puri- 
tan congregation  will  probably,  wish  for  extempore  prayer.  But 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  non-liturgical  minister,  seeking  to 
introduce  a  liturgy  into  his  service,  can  do  better  than  follow  the 
spiritual  order  of  the  'Book  of  Common  Prayer  ' — and  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  not  an  Episcopalian." 

The  Outlook  then  sketches  in  outline  an  order  of  service 
for  non-liturgical  churches  based  upon  the  "Book  of  Common 
Prayer"    as   a   model.     It  is  as  follows    (the   simplest  form   of 
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the   Episcopal  liturgy  being  printed  fur  comparison  in  the  left- 
hand  column)  : 


Episcopal  Service. 

Processional. 

:  .il  Confession. 
Absolution. 

..er. 
nsive  Reading. 
Te  Deum. 
Old-Testament  Lesson. 

New-Testament  Lesson. 

Creed— Apostles'  or  Nicene. 
Prayers. 

Congregational  Hymn. 
Sermon. 


fiscopal  Si  i 

Congregational  Hymn. 

General  Confession  or  Invocation. 

Lord's  Prayer. 
Responsive  Reading. 
Anthem. 

Old-Testament  Lesson. 
Anthem  or  Hymn 
New-Testament  \.> 
Anthem  or  Hymn. 
Creed— Apostles'. 
Pastoral  Prayer  (extempore). 
Congregational  Hymn. 
Sermon. 


A   CATHOLIC   VIEW   OF  THE    PHILIPPINE 
FRIARS. 

SO  much  has  been  written  of  the  great  power  of  the  priests  and 
the  religious  orders  in  the  Philippines  that  the  impression 
commonly  prevails  that  they  have  practically  had  control  of  the 
government  of  the  islands  ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  said  that 
misuse  of  this  power  has  caused  them  to  be  detested  by  the  native 
inhabitants.  A  writer  in  The  Catholic  World  (June),  Mr. 
Bryan  J.  Clinch,  who  writes  also  upon  the  same  subject  in  The 
American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  (April),  insists  that  this 
is  not  true,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  savage  attacks  of 
mobs  upon  ecclesiastics  have  often  occurred  in  civilized  countries, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Darboy,  of  Paris,  by 
the  Commune,  and  are  no  evidence  of  a  general  hatred  of  Catho- 
licity. It  is  worth  remembering,  he  thinks,  that  in  the  whole 
Asiatic  continent  and  its  dependencies,  at  the  present  day,  the 
Philippines  are  the  only  country  which  can  be  called  Christian. 
There  are  three  times  as  many  Christians  in  the  Philippines  as  in 
the  whole  of  British  India. 

Mr.  Clinch  compares  the  resuits  of  the  missionary  work  in  the 
Philippines  with  that  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  follows  : 

"It  should  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
inhabited  a  hundred  years  ago  by  races  allied  to  the  natives  of 
the  Philippines,  have  been  almost  depopulated  since  the  appear- 
ance of  European  civilization.  Hawaii,  which  received  its  intro- 
duction to  civilization  under  the  guidance  of  American  ministers, 
as  the  Philippines  received  it  from  the  much-maligned  friars,  is  a 
striking  example.  When  Messrs.  Bingham  and  Thurston  were 
entrusted  with  the  destiny  of  the  Hawaiian  natives  by  the  widow 
of  Kamehameha  I.,  their  first  care  was  to  take  a  census  of  the 
people.  It  gave  over  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  Sixty  years 
of  Protestant  civilization  and  teaching  had  reduced  the  number 
to  thirty-eight  thousand,  with  only  a  couple  of  thousand  American 
civilizers  to  take  their  place.  In  1750  the  population  of  the  Phil- 
ippines was  given  at  nine  hundred  and  four  thousand,  exclusive 
of  infants  under  seven.  In  iSc/i  a  detailed  census  gave  the  num- 
ber at  nearly  seven  millions,  who  had  grown  up  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  friars,  and  in  the  Catholic  morality  taught  by 
them.  The  Protestant  missionary  colony  in  sixty  years  had,  by 
n  statement,  possessed  itself  of  nearly  all  the  land  and 
wealth  of  Hawaii,  and  it  ended  its  mission  by  risiDg  in  arms  and 
seizing  the  government  on  that  very  plea.  At  the  present  nio- 
mentover  four  hundred  friars  in  the  Philippines  are  lyinginprison 

in  tropical  jails,  liable  at  any  moment  to  the  death  which  has  al- 
ready come  to  more  than  fifty  at  the  hands  of  fierce  mobs,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  these  friars  are  natives  of  Spain.  Yet  writers  in 
the  American  press  do  not  blush  to  talk  of  the  greed  and  laziness 
and  immorality  of  the  Spanish  friars." 

It  was  DO  easy  task  for  "lazy  friars,"  saya  Mr.  Clinch,  to  in- 
struct seven  millions  of  people  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
their  own  dialects,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  offices  and 
sacraments  of  the  church,  as  he  says  has  been  done.  Neither  is 
almost  solitary  work  in  a  distant  tropical  climate  a  prospect  to 
attract  lazy  or  dissolute  men.      He  continues : 


"The  official  records  of  both  the  religious  orders  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, published  long  before  Dewey  entered  Manila  Bay,  show 
that  in  no  Catholic  country  is  the  number  of  priests  so  small, 
compared  with  the  population,  as  in  the  Philippines.  The  priests 
are  fewer  than  in  almost  any  diocese  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  its  Catholic  population.  In  1S96  the  whole  clergy  of 
the  islands  only  numbered  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
priests  between  all  the  orders  and  the  seculars  combined.  The 
secular  clergy  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three,  of 
whom  about  one  half  were  of  the  native  races.  These  had  charge 
01  a  population  of  over  eleven  hundred  thousand.  The  archdio- 
cese of  New  York  last  year  had  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
priests  for  less  than  a  million  of  Catholics,  St.  Louis  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  for  two  hundred  and  twelve  thousand,  and 
Chicago  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  for  over  half  a  million.  The 
secular  priests  of  the  Philippines  are  almost  exactly  in  the  same 
proportion  to  the  population  as  are  the  priests  in  Chicago,  which 
certainly  is  not  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  swarms  of  idle 
clergymen. 

"The  argument  is  far  stronger  in  the  case  of  the  'friars.'  The 
whole  number  in  the  Philippines,  Carolines,  and  Ladrones  was 
only  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen,  including  Jesuit  and  Dominican 
professors  in  the  colleges,  those  in  charge  of  the  Manila  observa- 
tory, and  the  missionaries  among  the  Mohammedans  of  Mindanao 
and  the  heathens  of  the  Carolines.  The  latter  occupied  a  hundred 
and  five  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Jesuits,  the  other  sixty- 
two  being  in  Manila  in  the  usual  scholastic  work  of  their  order. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  Dominicans  supplied  the  religious 
needs  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Catholics.  That  the  task 
was  not  a  nominal  one  is  shown  by  the  registration  during  the 
year  of  forty-one  thousand  baptisms,  eight  thousand  marriages, 
and  twenty-nine  thousand  interments  with  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
church.  The  Jesuits  and  Benedictines,  besides  their  literary 
work,  attended  to  the  parish  needs  of  nearly  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Christians. " 

The  wealth  of  the  friars  is  another  myth,  according  to  Mr. 
Clinch.     He  says : 

"It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  orders  own  as  much  of  the 
land  as  the  New  England  ex-missionaries  have  acquired  in 
Hawaii.  The  actual  facts  are  that  the  only  property  owned  by 
the  orders  are  a  few  estates  devoted  to  the  support  of  hospitals 
and  colleges.  In  the  missions,  the  buildings  of  the  church  and 
presbytery,  with  a  garden  attached,  are  the  sole  property  held  by 
the  clergy.  Their  support  is  provided  for  by  a  salary  paid  by 
Government  in  the  same  way  as  in  most  European  Catholic  coun- 
tries. The  usual  amount  is  $500  a  year  in  silver,  tho  in  some 
large  parishes  $Soo  is  allowed.  Unless  a  pueblo  or  parish  has 
more  than  ten  thousand  people,  the  salary  for  only  one  priest  is 
allowed  by  the  treasury.  The  friar  in  many  cases  employed  as- 
sistant priests,  generally  natives,  to  help  in  the  administration  of 
large  parishes ;  but  the  support  and  salary  of  these  assistants  had 
to  come  from  the  one  salary,  or  private  charity." 

Mr.  Clinch  says  the  natives  are  sincerely  attached  to  their 
priests,  in  spite  of  what  he  says  were  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  small  revolutionary  parties,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment set  up  by  the  Manila  Mestizos.     He  says  further : 

"One  thing  appears  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spanish  friars  would  convulse  the  whole  social  system  of  the 
Philippines  to  an  unknown  degree.  Religion  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  the  natives,  and  for  nearly  six  million  the 
friars  are  the  only  teachers  and  guides.  The  Philippine  languages 
— the  only  ones  111  use — are  practically  unknown  outside,  and  it 
would  take  generations  to  train  up  an  adequate  supply  of  priests 
from  the  native  populations,  even  were  vocations  numerous 
enough  among  them.  Spaniards  or  not,  the  friars  can  not  be  dis 
pensed  with  unless  the  Philippines  are  to  risk  the  fate  of  San 
Domingo  during  the  last  century,  and  their  population  be  thrown 
back  into  barbarism." 


THE  municipal  authorities  of  Odessa,  in  southern  Russia,  have  decided 
to  found  three  Sunday-schools  to  commemorate  the  Czar's  peace  raanilcsto. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  tells  of  a  minister  who  had  been  called  on  to 
preach  on  live  consecutive  Sabbaths  for  various  churches,  and  yet  who  had 
received  in  return  for  all  his  labor  only  three  dollars  and  a  half. 
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CONDITIONS    IN    SPAIN. 

ACCORDING  to  M.  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  who  negotiated  between  our  Government  and 
Spain,  President  McKinley  was  unpleasantly  surprised  when 
Spain  accepted  his  terms,  as  he  hoped  to  continue  the  war.  This 
alleged  excess  of  rigor  toward  a  helpless  enemy  is  the  cause  of 
much  bitter  comment  in  the  Spanish  press,  especially  as  the  de- 
fense of  the  Philippines  was  merely  nominal.  The  National, 
Madrid,  which  does  not  like  the  attitude  of  the  Spanish  com- 
manders after  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet,  says  : 

"General  Jaudenes  went  too  far  in  accommodating  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  did  not  even  make  a  pretense  of  defending  Manila. 
The  best  guns  were  rendered  useless,  so  as  to  make  defense  im- 
possible, altho  the  artillery  officers  protested  against  these  shame- 
ful proceedings.  It  is  certain  that  General  Jaudenes  had  agreed 
to  deliver  the  city  to  the  Americans." 

On  the  other  hand,  German  and  French  papers  point  out  that 
Admiral  Dewey,  too,  made  only  a  pretense  of  bombarding  Manila. 
The  commanding  officers  on  both  sides  were  anxious  to  prevent 
unnecessary  bloodshed,  and  on  the  whole  the  Spaniards  try  to 
forget  the  war.  Yet  Spain  does  not  seem  willing  to  decrease  her 
armaments.  A  thorough,  tho  somewhat  costly,  reorganization  of 
the  Spanish  army  is  planned,  to  discourage  any  nation  which 
might  consider  an  attack  upon  Spain  proper  a  safe  venture.  Gen- 
eral Polavieja,  as  Minister  of  War,  expressed  himself,  according 
to  the  Correspondencia  de  Espaha,  to  the  following  effect : 

Spain,  like  France,  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
did  not  put  herself  in  a  proper  state  of  defense.  The  only  thing 
she  can  do  now  is  to  profit  by  the  severe  lesson  she  has  received 
and,  like  France,  introduce  universal  military  service,  enrolling 
her  young  men  in  the  army  without  distinction  of  social  rank  or 
influence.  Moreover,  it  is  not  only  the  foreign  enemy  whom  we 
have  reason  to  fear.  We  have  plenty  of  disaffected  elements 
among  us;  but  with  a  properly  organized  army  we  need  not  fear. 
A  reduction  of  the  armed  force  certainly  does  not  seem  prudent. 

No  less  anxious  is  the  Minister  of  Naval  Affairs.  He  demands 
funds  for  coast  defenses  as  well  as  for  battle-ships.  The  idea  of 
regaining  from  the  United  States  whai  has  been  lost  during  the 
late  war  does  not  influence  this  demand,  which  is  inspired  chiefly 
by  the  fear  of  English  aggression.  English  papers  describe  Por- 
tugal as  a  British  dependency  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  and  gravely 
discuss  the  advisability  of  annexing  a  slice  of  the  Hinterland  of 
Gibraltar  "for  purely  defensive  purposes."  The  encouragement 
given  in  England  to  the  Carlists  also  arouses  suspicion  in  Spain. 
The  Epoca,  Madrid,  says  : 

"Carlism  is  now  practically  impotent.  The  attempt  to  gain 
over  a  part  of  the  army  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  foreign  money 
has  failed.  The  army  considers  Carlism  as  its  traditional  enemy, 
and  it  is  better  organized  to-day  than  it  ever  was.  Moreover,  the 
various  elements  which  may  favor  Carlism  are  very  much  divided. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  tired  of  war,  and  will  not  encourage  a 
rising,  as  the  prompt  discovery  of  small  plots  and  the  easy  way 
in  which  the  authorities  manage  to  get  hold  of  the  weapons  of 
would-be  rebels  shows." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Correo  Espaiiol,  the  mouthpiece  of  Don 
Carlos,  warns  against  the  agitation  of  "small  irresponsible  papers, 
circulated  clandestinely  and  edited  by  men  whom  the  Carlist 
Party  does  not  recognize."  The  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris, 
which  is  generally  well  informed  with  regard  to  Spanish  affairs, 
says : 

"Unfortunately  the  Carlists  are  egged  on  by  Great  Britain,  who 
was  not  pleased  that  peace  should  be  concluded  so  quickly  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  who  was  anxious  for  a 
pretext  to  interfere  in  Spanish  affairs.     The  Carlists  are  nothing 


but  the  marionettes  of  the  London  Foreign  Office,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  hardly  thinks  it  worth  the  while  to  hide  the  fact. 
.  .  .  The  British  admiralty  expresses  plainly  enough  its  wishes. 
The  bay  of  Algesiras  is  wanted  to  strengthen  Britain's  position  in 
the   Mediterranean  Sea,  and  a  large  squadron  is  always  on  hand 

to  make  a  descent  upon  thecoast  of  Spam  if  an  opportunity  occurs 
to  'protect  British  interests. '" 

The  Saturday  Review,  London,  says: 

"It  seems  now  to  be  assumed  tacitly  that  Don  Carlos  has  in 
some  way  or  another  abandoned  his  designs  in  Spain.  The  quiet- 
ness of  his  zealous  partizans  has  been  taken  to  lend  color  to  the 
assumption,  whereas  m  reality  it  is  an  excellent  argument  for  the 
contrary  theory.  .  .  .  The  authorities  do  not  understand  the  pres- 
ent calm  and  are  seeking  to  terminate  it  artificially,  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Carlists  and  their  confidence  in  the  statesmanship 
of  their  chief  have  stultified  this  subtlety.  We  are  not  depending 
upon  theory,  but  are  fortified  by  particular  information,  when 
we  assert  this  lull  to  be  premonitory  of  storm.  Unless  some  un- 
foreseen mishap  should  occur,  it  will  not  be  long  before  Don 
Carlos  himself  corrects  the  general  delusion  by  submitting  his 
fortunes  to  a  final  issue." 

Some  color  is  given  to  the  theory  of  British  interference  by  the 
news  that  the  Correo  Espaiiol  has  lately  changed  hands,  the  new 
proprietor  being  a  British  subject.  On  the  whole,  the  Spanish 
newspapers  are  more  free  from  party  strife  than  they  have  been 
for  years.  The  Liberal  and  the  Impartial,  the  principal  opposi- 
tion papers,  hardly  attack  the  Government  on  any  question. 
Moreover,  Spanish  business  men  are  waking  up.  Deprived  of  the 
artificial  prosperity  which  protectionism  gave  them  while  Spain 
still  owned  colonies,  they  are  turning  their  attention  to  South 
American  markets,  according  to  the  Union  Jbero-Americana, 
with  good  results.  —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE    DIRECT  CABLE   BETWEEN   GERMANY 
AND  THE   UNITED    STATES. 

ABOUT  fifty-five  years  ago  a  Prussian  artillery  officer  named 
Siemens  invented  the  isolation  of  telegraph  wires  by  gutta- 
percha coverings.  He  conducted  personally  the  laying  of  most 
submarine  cables  until  1866,  and  the  electrical  firm  of  Siemens  & 
Halske  is  still  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  world.  But  Ger- 
man trade  was  not  sufficiently  developed  in  his  day  to  warrant 
the  risk  of  German  capital  in  the  laying  of  transatlantic  cables. 
To-day,  however,  the  Germans  are  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  a  direct  telegraphic  connection  with  the  United  States,  con- 
scious that  Great  Britain  has  made  excellent  political  capital  by 
holding  most  of  the  important  lines  of  the  world.  The  Tage- 
blatt,  Berlin,  says: 

"Four  fifths  of  all  submarine  cables  are  owned  by  English  or 
Anglo-American  companies.  Of  the  nineteen  transatlantic  cables 
only  two  of  those  operating  in  the  North  are  owned  by  a  French 
company,  and  one  in  the  South.  The  only  other  competitor  of 
the  British  is  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company,  which  is 
altogether  under  Danish  and  Russian  influence.  Germany  now 
will  enter. into  competition  seriously,  and  the  cable  which  is  to 
connect  Emden  with  the  United  States  will  be  the  only  one  that 
goes  direct  to  New  York.  Great  Britain  will  have  to  get  used  to 
German  competition  in  this  as  in  many  other  industrial  under- 
takings." 

The. paper  is,  moreover,  confident  that  the  United  States  and 
Germany  will  come  to  an  agreement  regarding  the  laying  of  cables 
which  connect  them  with  their  possessions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
as  the  Americans  must  feel  quite  as  badly  as  the  Germans  that 
the  British  use  their  ownership  of  the  telegraph  lines  for  political 
purposes.     The  A'eue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna,  says  : 

"The  exchange  of  telegrams  between  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and 
President  McKinley  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
relations  between  the   United  States  and   Germany.     It   is,   of 
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ry  flattering  to  Germany  that  the  American  jingo  should 
such  rank  ..  ,  for  u  pro 

nize  tli.u  Germany  is  the  power  most  to  be  feared  and  respected. 
But  I  re  too   prudent   to  permit  such  outbursts   of 

jingoism  to  disturb  them,  for  they  know  that  a  really  important 
a  conflict  between  the  two  powi  rs  is  not  likely  to  occui 
s  the  America  of  the  Old  World,  and  tho  the  Ameri 
it  to  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  Germany  has  fol- 
1  their  lead  in  many  things,  they  should  not  forget  that  Ger- 
many's good  will  may  prove  extremely  valuable  to  them  now  that 
they  have  entered   upon   a   career   of  colonial  conquest.      Strong 
qs,  like  strong   individuals,  need   not  continually   speak  of 
s  friendship,  and  if  they  do  it  occasionally  only  they 
will   be  believed  all  the  more." — Translations  made  for  The 
I.;  •  vkakv  Digest. 


ANDREW   CARNEGIE'S  CRITICS. 

MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S  name  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
mouths  of  people  just  now,  over  in  Europe  as  well  as  on 
this  continent,  and  his  opinions  are  often  strongly  combated,  tho 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  he,  as  a  successful  man,  must  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  Thus  the  Montreal  Witness  denies  that 
Mr.  Carnegie's  success,  outside  of  his  own  undoubted  energy  and 
ability,  is,  as  he  claims,  due  to  the  greater  skill  of  the  workmen 
employed  here  and  the  depletion  of  material  in  the  older  coun- 
tries.     It  says : 

"Mr.  Carnegie  has  not  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  has 
been  less  than  just  to  his  fellow  citizens,  who  have  been  so  liberal 
in  bolstering  up  the  industry  of  Mr.  Carnegie  and  other  iron- 
masters by  taxing  themselves  to  the  tune  of  over  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  all  iron  or  steel  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  England  or  other  countries.  It  would  be  indeed  quite  in 
order  for  Mr.  Carnegie  to  'explain  his  explanation,'  and  show 
why  the  American  iron-master,  backed  by  workmen  'more  skilful 
than  any  other,'  and  in  view  of  the  'minerals  being  rapidly- 
worked  out  in  the  old  land, '  still  requires  the  advantage  of  a  pre- 
posterous  tariff  to  enable  him  to  compete  with  British  manufac- 
turers." 

I hr  St.  James's  Gazette,  London,  doubts  very  much  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  will  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  living  for  philan- 
thropy only.      It  says  : 

"If  all  we  hear  of  the  amalgamations  of  various  industries,  cop- 
per, steel,  thread,  and  so  forth,  be  correct,  we  certainly  seem  to 
aching  rather  too  rapidly  that  end  imagined  by  the  prophets 
when  the  capitalist  shall  own  the  earth  and  guide  its  destinies  as 
he  wishes.  This  picture  of  a  millionaire's  repose  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  correct,  tho  its  elements  appear  conflicting.  Tho  riches 
come  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  ease,  and  tho  they  may  be 
spent  with  even  greater  satisfaction  to  the  community  at  large, 
yet  the  habits  which  went  to  the  making  of  the  original  fortune 
are  not  so  easily  shaken  off,  and,  with  every  intention  to  retire, 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  very  probably  doing  so  in  his  own  way.  byinitia 
ting  a  still  larger  combine  than  any  he  has  yet  attempted.  There 
is  no  rest  for  th«  rich." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  thinks  Carnegie  means  to  cheat 
evil   by  turning  pious  at  the  end  of  his  days,  and  fears  no 
t  of  philanthropy  tan  make  good  the  harm  he  has  done. 
We  quote  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Carnegie,  in  spite  of  his  confidences  concerning  the  right 

way  of  spending  big  fortunes,  has  never  told  us  very  much  about 
ins  of  making  them.     The  point  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
not  unimportant  even  from  the  philanthropic  point  of  view,     [r 
'  the  Pittsburg  iron  king  the  inquiry  is  particularly  rele 
of  wealth  was  lighted  up  a  few 
ago  by  one   lurid   phase,  when   the  world   was  called   on   to  take 
•  that  under  DO  circumstances  were  Mr.  Carnegie's  workmen 
to  be  :  cither  to  live  or  die  rich.      We  all   remember  how 

the   Home   tead   works  were  shut  down    fur  months  because  the 
men   refused  to  have  their  wagei  lowered,  how  the  barbed- wire 
.   charged    With   electricity   were  set   up.  how  the    place   was 
fortified  and  the  l'mkei  tons  were  sent  for,  and   how  finally, 


te  of  war  and  siege  the  Steel-Workers'  Union  was  smashed 
ins  and  the  millionaire's  works  were  tilled  with  Poles  and 
Hungarians.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  from  the  Homestead 
Works  with  their  non-unionist  labor  and  excessive  hours,  that 
Colonel  Dyer  brought  back  the  notion  of  the  new  model  which 
played  a  part  in  the  lock-out  in  our  o\\  n  engineering  trade.  Of 
course,  tb<  its  formed  only  a  small  part  in  the  victorious 

I  .unegie  firm,  but  they  are  enough  to  arouse  a  pretty 
strong  suspicion  that  this  gospel  of  wealth  has  for  its  corollary 
another  gospel  of  poverty  and  subjection,  and  a  third  gospel  ot 
democracy  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be.  is  certainly  not  tri- 
umphant. " 

The  German  papers  suggest  that  the  English  are  a  little  im- 
prudent. It  is  only  because  they  welcomed  the  American  mil- 
lionaire without  inquiring  too  closely  how  his  fortune  was  amassed 
that  they  made  the  United  Kingdom  a  more  pleasant  place  of 
abode  than  the  United  States  for  these  nabobs.  On  the  whole, 
German  comment  is  well  represented  by  the  Nation,  Berlin, 
whose  editor,  Theodor  Barth,  writes  as  follows  : 

"American  plutocracy  is  as  yet  too  young  to  dissipate  grace 
fully.  So  far  the  task  of  wasting  a  fortune  is  left  to  the  women, 
who  kill  themselves  in  doing  it.  Bourget  has  described  their 
hysterical  luxury  in  his  '  Outre-Mer, '  tho  his  picture  is  somewhat 
too  flattering.  The  idea  that  a  somewhat  damaged  European 
escutcheon  can  be  made  to  confer  social  advantages  if  covered 
with  American  gold  is  only  a  phase  of  this  insipid  luxury,  which 
seriously  demoralizes  the  best  traditions  of  the  distinguished  sim- 
plicity of  a  Washington  or  a  Franklin. 

"The  men  know  better,  and  Carnegie  is  not  the  only  wealthy 
American  who  believes  that  the  mere  gathering  of  a  fortune  and 
coarse  luxury  in  spending  it  are  ethical  mistakes.     Their  liberal 
ity  to  public   institutions,  chiefly  educational,  shows  this.     But 
the  problem  what  to  do  with  one's  money  is  more  difficult  to  solve 
than  it  seems.     Every  advantage  conferred  upon  a  nation  gratu 
ltously  bears  the  curse   of   barrenness.     Gifts  can   not  make    a 
people  happy  any  more  than  can  laws,  however  wise,  unless  in 
dividual  energy  is  awakened  thereby       Even  liberality  is  an  art 
which  must  be  learned.     Should  Carnegie  be  as  successful  in  his 
philanthropy  as  in  his  industrial  undertakings,  he  will  have  many 
followers,  for  the  tendency  to  return  at  least  in  part  to  society  the 
wealth  acquired  among  it  is  stronger  in  America  than  elsewhere." 
—  'I'ratislations  madr /or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


Those  Anti-imperialistic  Pamphlets.— The  action 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  Boston  Anti  Imperialistic  League, 
who  sent  pamphlets  to  American  soldiers  in  the  Philippines  which 
might  make  them  dissatisfied  With  their  task,  is  generally  cen- 
sured in  Europe;  but  the  attitude  of  Postmaster  General  Smith 
also  creates  some  surprise.  In  most  countries  where  the  press  is 
free  the  Postmaster-General  could  not  have  taken  such  proceed- 
ings. In  Germany  it  is  the  soldier  who  must  refuse  to  take  notice 
of  incendiary  books,  papers,  or  pamphlets.  One  may  send  as 
many  Socialist  or  anarchist  prints  to  a  Prussian  soldier  as  one 
chooses.  It  is  he  who  will  be  punished  for  receiving  them  if  he 
has  been  forbidden  to  do  so.  In  England  the  suppression  of  the 
pamphlets  is  considered  extremely  ill-advised.  7/tt'  St.  James's 
Gazette,  London,  says 

"It  will  have  much  the  same  effect  that  episcopal  counterblasts 
have   in   this   country  upon   the   takings  of    the  dramas   against 
which  they  fulminate.      More  people  will  hasten  to  see  the  incrim- 
inated thing,  and  form  their  own  opinions     .    .    .    It  is  unfortunate 
uo  doubt,  that  the  American,  even  when  he  is  serving  his  country 
on  the  battle-field,  can  not  escape  the  politician's  wiles.      As  a  fait 
we    imagine    he    will    pay   as   little    attention    to    them    as    would 
Tommy  Atkins  under  similar  circumstances  ;    and  we  all  remem- 
ber what  Muivancy  thought — and  did  —  in   such  a  ease.      But   the 
effect  upon   public  opinion   at   home  will   be   little  short  of  disaa 
trous   to   any    prospectfl    Mr.  McKinley  may    have   cherished 
second  term.  " 

The  Toronto  Globe  savs 

"The  United  States  military  operators  will  not  allow  news  of 
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their  work  in  the  Philippines  to  reach  th<  .:  home,  and  the 

home  authorities  will  not  allow   the   publications  of   the  anti- 
imperialists  to  reach  the  Philippines      The  two  parts  of  the  n 
are  like  an  Ontario  grocery  and  liquor  store     no  internal  comrnu 
nication  allowed." 


THE    FILIPINOS    FROM    AN    ETHNICAL    POINT 
OF   VIEW. 

IT  is  continually  claimed  in  the  European  papers  that,  the  Fili- 
pinos had  established  a  government  and  maintained  order  he 
fore  we  >egan  our  attempt  to  subjugate  them  .  and  this  is  regarded 
as  proof  that  our  educational  occupation  is  not  needed.  More- 
over our  prisoners,  it  is  thought  are  treated  as  well  by  them  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  only  the 
monks  complain.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  points  out  that  the 
civilized  Tagales  and  Visayans  are  quite  as  able  to  cope  with  the 
wild  hill  tribes  as  the  Americans  were  during  their  rebellion 
against  Great  Britain  with  the  then  very  numerous  Indians  As 
for  the  argument  that  the  Tagales  would  not  admit  to  equal 
rights  some  semibarbarous  races,  that  is  nut  by  the  remark  that 
we  also  kept  negro  slaves  despite  our  Constitution.  We  summa- 
rize an  article  by  Professor  Blumentntt  in  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, Berlin 

Whether  the  Philippine  Malays  have  Japanese  blood  in  their 
veins  is  a  question  not  yet  settled  Certain  it  is  that  they  show 
>f  the  best  Japanese  traits  Intellectually,  they  stand  equal ; 
morally,  rather  higher.  Their  education  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  illiteracy  is  much  less  common  among  them.  Even 
Spanish  authorities  admit  this.  Of  the  Filipinos  who  study 
abroad,  most  are  Malays  and  Mestizos,  not  Creoles  They  would 
have  been  still  more  numerous  had  not  the  Spaniards  prevented 
the  education  of  the  natives  as  much  as  possible.  Fear  of  perse- 
o  has  kept  many  fathers  from  sending  their  sons  abroad. 
The  legal  and  medical  professions  are  overruled,  art  and  science 
are  well  represented.  I  do  not  mention  as  artists  the  wonderfully 
skilled  gold  and  silversmiths  of  Luzon,  but  such  men  as  the 
painter  F.  R.  Hidalgo,  at  present  in  Paris,  and  Juan  Luna, 
brother  of  the  general.  Trade  and  industry  are  in  the  hauds  of 
Malays  and  foreigners.  The  Spaniards  were  only  masters;  they 
ruled,  but  did  not  work.  The  Spaniards  continually  insulted  the 
natives  by  depreciating  their  intellectual  capacity  as  well  as  their 
morals,  and  the  Malays  were  powerless,  as  the  censorship  did 
not  permit  them  to  defend  themselves. 

The  whites  talk  of  the  "stupid  way  "  the  natives  have  of  staring 
at  them.  Luna  describes  how  the  people  stare  at  him,  the  yellow 
man,  abroad,  how  the  street  urchins  throw  stones  at  him  and  put 
their  tongues  in  their  cheek.  But  the  educated  Filipino  has  better 
manners  than  the  educated  white  person.  How  frequently  ladies 
in  so-called  "good  "  society  ridicule  the  stranger  from  the  East ' 

As  for  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  white  man,  such  eminent 
Filipinos  as  Marcello  H.  del  Pina  and  Mariano  Ponce  can  not  dis- 
cover any  superiority  over  the  Malays  of  their  race  Nor  did  Dr. 
Rizal.  Once,  while  he  was  visiting  me,  we  went  to  gather  wild 
flowers.  Of  many  I  did  not  know  the  names,  either  botanical  or 
popular.  Rizal  smiled.  "You  are  a  city  man."  he  said,  "we 
will  ask  a  countryman."  Just  then  a  farmer  passed  and  we 
showed  him  the  flowers.  He  had  to  confess  that  he  knew  them 
by  sight,  but  never  bothered  about  their  names.  "Well,  well," 
said  Rizal,  "if  a  European  had  met  with  such  an  incident  in  our 
country,  he  would  immediately  have  written  in  his  diary  that  the 
Tagale  farmers  are  very  stupid  inferior  people  Yet  they  have 
the  assurance  to  demand  reforms  and  autonomy 

The  Spanish  Creoles  in  the  Philippines  do  not  regard  their 
Malay  brothers  as  inferiors.  Only  the  Spanish  officials  and 
monks  did  that.  But  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  Filipinos 
will  resist  American  rule  to  the  last  gasp,  for  the  American,  who 
regards  even  the  Creole  as  a  kind  of  "nigger,"  behaves  in  a 
manner  toward  educated  Malays  which  is  highly  degrading 

Many  people  throughout  the  civilized  world  regard  the  skill  and 
bravery  with  which  the  Filipinos  defend  themselves  against  the 
new  invaders  of  their  country  as  the  best  proof  of  their  right  to 
manage  their  own  affairs      Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  expresses  some 


thing  of  the  sort  in  The  Weekly  Sun,  Toronto.     He  compares  the 
Tagales  with  the  ancient  Germans,  and  says 

"  1  he  Filipinos  are  slaughtered  as  barbarians,  whose  lands  and 
homes,  by  the  new  principles  of  international  law,  are  part  of 
the  white  man's  burden'  and  open  to  seizure  at  his  pleasure. 
They  might  perhaps  retort  that  regard  for  human  life,  as  well  as 
the  electric  telegraph,  is  an  element  of  civilization,  and  that  a 
nation  m  which  homicide  the  most  atrocious  goes  on,  not  only 
unpunished  but  unrebuked,  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  cast  stones. 
A  wild  stock  the  people  of  the  Philippines  certainly  are.  But  it 
is  from  the  wild  stocks  that  the  great  nations  have  grown.  Some 
time  ago  a  magnificent  service  of  plate  was  disinterred  on  an 
ancient  battle  field  in  Germany.  It  was  the  camp  service  of  Varro, 
a  Roman  general,  and  the  representative  of  conquering  civiliza- 
tion in  his  day,  who  had  invaded  Germany,  then  more  barbarous 
than  the  Philippines  are  now,  and  had  he  not  been  met  and  over- 
come by  the  'barbarian  '  Arminius,  might  have  extirpated  the 
wild  stock  from  which  has  sprung  the  German  nation.  By  the 
valor  and  constancy  with  which  the  Filipinos  have  defended  their 
homes  against  the  overpowering  forces  of  iniquity  they  have  at 
all  events  shown  that  they  have  in  them  the  making  of  a  strong 
and  gallant  people  Culture  would  come  in  time,  aided  by  peace- 
ful trade  and  intercourse  with  the  more  civilized  nations." — 
Translations  made Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


HOLLAND'S    INTEREST    IN    THE    HAGUE  CON- 
FERENCE. 

THE  Dutch  people  have  not  only  produced  the  "  Father  of  In- 
ternational Law, "  they  were  also  the  first  who  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  freedom  to  trade.  Hence  they  are 
anxious  that  the  conference  at  The  Hague  should  produce  some 
practical  results,  even  if  the  contemplated  disarmament  of  the 
nations  proves  to  be  impossible.  The  Nieuxvs  van  den  Dag, 
Amsterdam,  says  : 

"That  our  country  should  be  the  scene  of  this  conference  is 
highly  gratifying,  for  altho  the  Spaniards  Snares  and  Ayola  and 
the  Italians  Victoria  and  Gontilis  had  prepared  the  way,  it  was 
not  until  Hugo  de  Groot  had  published  his  masterly  book  in  Paris 
that  international  law  became  a  reality.  'The  Law  of  War  and 
Peace  '  was  translated  into  many  languages,  and  most  law  schools 
adopted  it  as  the  basis  of  the  right  of  nations  Princes  and  states- 
men consulted  the  book,  and  just  as  Alexander  the  Great  always 
had  a  copy  of  Homer's  '  Iliad,'  so  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus 
always  had  with  him  a  copy  of  De  Groot's  work,  to  remind  him- 
self that  even  the  most  successful  general  must  respect  some  laws. 

"Had  De  Groot  nevertheless  attempted  to  condemn  war  alto- 
gether, he  would  have  failed  to  impress  the  people  of  the  seven 
teenth  century,  just  as  Erasmus  failed.  His  strength  lies  in  his 
moderation  and  in  the  fact  that  he  quotes  copiously  from  the  best 
authorities  to  fortify  his  views  To  him,  and  through  him  to  the 
people  of  Holland,  the  world  owes  its  present  views  of  maritime 
warfare.  It  was  his  influence  which  led  the  Dutch  Republic  to 
oppose  the  arrogance  of  the  English  and  Portuguese,  the  former 
of  whom  declared  that  the  sea  around  the  British  Isles  was  open 
to  navigation  for  British  ships  only,  while  the  latter  claimed  that 
only  Portuguese  vessels  had  a  right  to  navigate  the  seas  of  India. 
The  Dutch  asserted  that  the  sea  was  open  to  all.  De  Groot  also 
laid  the  foundation- for  modern  maritime  neutrality  laws. 

"The  states- general  later  concluded  treaties  in  which  the  rule 
Free  ship,  free  goods;  non-free  ships,  non-free  goods'  was  em- 
bodied, which  means  that  all  goods  carried  in  neutral  bottoms 
should  be  free,  all  goods  carried  in  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  liable 
to  attachment.  But  not  until  after  the  Crimean  War  was  the 
principle  adopted  that  neutral  goods  carried  in  belligerent  ships 
should  also  be  free.  If  now  the  principle  is  adopted  that  personal 
property  is  as  free  from  confiscation  at  sea  as  on  land,  The  Hague 
conference  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  future  generations." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  Gag  for  Canadian  Newspapers.— Not  every  coun- 
try rejoices  in  the  possession  of  a  press  fearless  enough  to  make 
use  of  its  legal  freedom  to  criticize,  even  if  a  few  dollars  are  lost 
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in  doing  so.     At  any  rate,  the  Toronto  Telegram  suggests  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  the  following  . 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  Canadian  newspapers  are  re- 
strained from  commenting  on  the  struggles  of  the  cruelly  under- 
paid laborers  on  the  Grand  Trunk  system  by  the  following  re- 
striction imposed  on  the  freedom  of  every  journal  which  sells 
advertising  space  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  system  : 

■  i  act  ll  made  in  n  that  the  newspaper  accepting  the 

same  will  not  unfairly  or  unjustly  criticize  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  sys 
:em  when  dealing  with  matters  in    which  the    railway  is  concerned  ;  other- 
is  contract  is  subject  to  cancellation  at  any  time.' 

"There  is  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  red-ink  amendment  to 
the  Grand  Trunk's  ancient  form  of  advertising  contract  was  in- 
serted in  anticipation  of  trouble  with  freight-handlers,  who  struck 
for  something  better  than  $1.15  per  day.  and  the  trackmen,  who 
have  at  last  demanded  release  from  slavery  at  the  rate  of  from  80 
cents  to  $1 . 1 5  per  day. 

"Any  newspaper  which  publishes  a  Grand  Trunk  advertisement 
is  not  at  liberty  to  comment  on  the  Yankee  tyranny  which  has 
provoked  the  strike.  .  .  .  Any  suggestion  that  the  strikers  had 
a  just  grievance  would  be  regarded  as  'unfairly  and  unjustly 
criticizing  '  the  Grand  Trunk  management,  and  hence  the  solemn 
silence  of  the  eminent  public  journals  on  the  Grand  Trunk  pay- 
roll." 


THE    PLAGUE    IN    INDIA. 

RECENT  international  events  have  so  much  engrossed  public 
attention  that  many  people  have  almost  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  the  plague.  Yet  it  is  undoubtedly  spreading  in  India. 
That  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  other  countries  is  certainly  due 
to  the  careful  work  of  the  British  authorities,  whose  efforts  are, 
however,  neutralized  to  a  large  extent  by  the  stupidity  of  the 
natives  in  India.  We  summarize  the  following  from  an  article  in 
the  London  Lancet  : 

Between  January  sand  February  30,  360 deaths  from  the  plague 
were  recorded  in  Calcutta.  Doubtless  the  number  was  much 
greater,  for  the  natives  hide  all  cases  as  long  as  possible.  The 
disease  is  not  as  virulent  as  in  Bombay,  where  it  often  acts  fatally 
within  a  few  hours  ;  but  the  natives  refuse  European  aid,  and  no 
case  of  recovery  is  known.  The  English  medical  men  regard 
with  envy  the  effective,  if  somewhat  brutal,  manner  in  which  the 
Americans  cleaned  Havana.  In  Calcutta  this  is  impossible,  as 
there  is  no  room  in  the  native  quarters.  Everywhere  there  are 
little  puddles  of  water,  amidst  the  most  filthy  surroundings,  and 
this  water  is  used  by  the  natives.  It  is  worse  than  the  water  of 
the  river.  The  city  has  a  good  supply  of  well  filtered  water,  but 
the  natives  will  not  use  it.  Persons  about  to  leave  Calcutta  for 
the  interior  are  examined  as  to  the  state  of  their  health,  but  it  is 
■.mpossible  to  carry  out  the  regulations  strictly,  and  many  towns 
have  been  infected. 

In  Bombay  the  plague  is  worse  than  ever.  There  are  about  250 
deaths  a  day  from  the  plague,  sometimes  2,200  a  week.  The 
people  who  regard  Bombay  as  a  doomed  city  may  not  bi  far  from 
wrong.  Past  experience  shows  that  the  epidemic  recedes  for  a 
few  weeks  during  the  hottest  season,  but  only  to  reappear  when 
r  weather  sets  in.  In  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  the  mor- 
tality from  plague  is  also  very  high  in  many  places. 


The  Russians  in  Persia.— The  news  that  Russia  con 
template-  'h^  acquisition  "f  a  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia  is  taken 
•■evidence  that  the  supposed  Anglo- Russian  agreement  for  the 
partitioning  of  Asia  does  not  exist  outside  the  columns  of  some 
newspapers.  The  Frankfurter Zeitung  relates  that  Persia  has 
:  the  port  of  Bender  Abbas  to  Russia.  The  Persian  ambas- 
sador in  Berlin  denies  'his,  but  admits  that  a  railroad  is  being 
built  from   the  I  ian  Gulf.      He  said  to  a 

Lokal-Anneigi  • 


The  Russian  officer  failed  to  find  the  necessary  capital.  But  now 
a  syndicate  of  Russian  contractors  have  taken  over  the  concession. 
and  an  expedition  is  busy  with  the  preliminary  work." 

The  British  papers  do  not  believe  that  Russia  will  be  content 
with  a  railroad  only.  "But  she  will  not  throw  a  spark  into  the 
powder  cask  at  this  moment,"  says  The  Daily  News,  London. 
A  British  gunboat  has  gone  to  Bender  Abbas,  but  the  Amsterdam 
Handelsblad doubts  that  England  will  dare  to  annex  a  port  her- 
self. "Persia  has  not  only  the  backing  of  Turkey  and  Russia, 
but  of  all  the  European  powers,  who  are  interested  in  the  trade 
of  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,"  says  the  paper.  The 
/  ossische  Zettttng  claims  to  have  reliable  news  to  the  effect  that 
Russia,  not  only  Russian  individuals,  has  obtained  mining  r;. 
railroad  concessions,  and  port  concessions.  England  has  for 
years  tried  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Persia,  but  has  always  failed. — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   "FIGARO'S"  CRUSADE  AGAINST  DRINK. 

THAT  well-known  and  very  popular,  tho  somewhat  - 
tional,  paper,  the  Figaro,  of  Paris,  has  inaugurated  a  cru- 
sade against  the  drink  evil,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  its 
line  of  argument  and  appeal  to  the  French  public  tallies  with  that 
urged  in  years  past  upon  the  American  and  English  peoples.  We 
summarize  one  of  its  recent  editorials  : 

It  is  the  medical  profession  which,  in  France,  begin  to  worry  the 
lovers  of  alcohol.  Let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  objection  to  the  temperate  use  of  wine,  cider,  or  beer.  But 
the  use  of  absinthe  is  certainly  harmful.  Habitual  absinthe 
drinkers  are  subject  to  hallucinations,  delirium,  and  ultimately 
to  epileptic  fits.  All  this  is  accompanied  by  a  high  degree  of  in- 
tellectual incapacity.  Beginners  of  the  habit  may  easily  convince 
themselves  of  the  danger  which  threatens  them  by  giving  a  little 
absinthe  to  a  dog.  It  will  show  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning, 
and  if  the  dose  was  too  large,  or  is  repeated  too  soon,  it  will  die. 

In  epidemics  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  almost  identical 
with  a  death-warrant.  Of  one  hundred  hard  drinkers  atta 
by  the  cholera  ninety-one  die,  of  moderate  drinkers  only  nineteen. 
A  wounded  man  who  has  poisoned  his  blood  with  alcohol  is  al- 
ways in  greater  danger  than  an  abstainer.  According  to  English 
statistics  the  abstainers  live  on  an  average  fourteen  years  longer 
than  drinkers.     Fourteen  years  is  worth  while  thinking  about. 

The  worst  is  that  the  drunkard  punishes  his  children  for  his 
own  crimes.  Insanity,  idiocy,  moral  depravity,  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy are  only  too  frequently  the  lot  of  the  offspring  of  a  drunken 
father.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  medical  men  can  exaggerate 
by  choosing  extreme  cases,  but  that  these  cases  exist  is  in  itself 
worth  thinking  about.  But  the  doctors  do  not,  as  a  rule,  discrim- 
inate against  the  dram  drinker.  A  Swiss  physician  closely 
watched  twenty  families.  Ten  were  moderate  drinkers  or  ab- 
stainers, ten  were  used  to  excess  for  some  generations.  The 
former  had  altogether  sixty-one  children.  Five  of  these  died 
young,  two  were  malformed,  two  were  slow  of  development,  two 
suffered  from  St.  Vitus' S  dance.  In  the  families  of  the  heavy 
drinkers  were  seventy-live  children.  Twelve  died  young,  and 
only  nine  were  healthy.  The  rest  were  idiots,  misshapen,  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  epileptic.  Of  eighty-three  epileptic  children  at  the 
Salpetriere,  sixty  had  drunken  parents. 

Eggs   subjected    to   alcoholic    vapors    give     misshapen,    sickly 
chickens.      Dogs  treated  to  doses  of  alcohol   have  epileptic  \ 
<>r  tail  to  produce  live  young  at  ail.      No  wonder  that  terror 
the  heart  of  nations.     Unless  there  is  a  change  for  the  better,  the 
majority  of  people  in  future  generations  will  be  unfit  to  live.      Nor 
has  all   been  told.      We   have  statistics  of   those  who  die  1 
locked  lip  as  the  result  of  alcoholism  ;   but  the  many  who  go 
tree,  who  manage  to  do  some  kind  of  work,  to  marry  and  to 
children  are  not  counted.      They  give  the  nation  its  death  wound, 
from  which  it  can  not  well  iccover  —Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


"The  idea  is  now  ne  an  Englishman  ob- 

tained a  concession   for  it.      He  (mild  not  fulfil  its  stipulations, 
and  it  was  then  granted  to  the  F  General  Palkenbagen.      a   dt 


you  I"  is  the  latest  humorous  version  for  "M 
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"Inquiry  has  been  made  at  this  consulate  by   a 

wholesale  atjent,  handling  largely  bolts  and  nuts 
and  like  articles,"  writes  Consul  Fleming  at  Edin- 
burgh, "for  the  name  and  address  of  a  company  or 
firm  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  bolts 
(round  and  square,  countersunk  heads)  and  cold- 
cut  nuts."  He  wishes  to  obtain  this  particular 
combination  for  the  Scottish  market. 

"This  business  man  informs  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  are  now  pushing  the  Germans 
very  hard  for  the  trade  in  bolts  and  nuts  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  importation  of  these  arti- 
cles from  the  United  States  began  about  eighteen 
months  ago.  For  many  years,  the  German  manu- 
facturers had  little  or  no  foreign  competition  in 
these  islands  for  machine-made  bolts  and  nuts;  and 
the  British  manufacturers  could  only  hold  the  mar- 
ket for  the  common  square-head  bolts.  In  1897, 
bolts  and  nuts  began  to  come  from  the  United 
States,  ana  the  trade  has  been  growing.  Of  late,  it 
has  been  increasing  rapidly.  In  this  dealer's  opin- 
ion, should  there  be  no  reduction  of  prices  by  the 
German  and  no  increase  of  prices  by  the  American 
manufacturers,  the  latter  will  soon  get  the  bulk  of 
the  trade.  The  process  of  gaining  the  market 
would  be  easier,  he  says,  if  some  of  the  American 
bolt  and  nut  manufacturers  did  not  persist  in 
sending  the  goods  in  packages  of  100  and  of  50, 
altho  they  know  that  it  is  the  custom  in  the  retail 
trade  hereto  buy  bolts  and  nuts  by  the  gross  and 
half  gross." 


Vice-Cor.sul-General  Terres  writes  from  Port 
au  Prince,  March  6,  1899,  that  according  to  a  decree 
published  on  February  25,  a  surtax  of  25  per  cent, 
is  established  on  all  importations  from  and  after 
March  14,  1S99,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  paper  money  now  in 
circulation  in  the  republic. 


"I  submit  the  following  information,  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  our  manufacturers." 
writes  Consul  Nelson  from   Bergen,  Norway.     "I 


Reduced  Prices 


\X/E  have  recently  purchased  several  hundred  pieces  of 
"  fine  suitings  and  skirtings  at  much  below  their  actual 
value.  This  enables  us  to  inaugurate  the  biggest  Reduced 
Price  Sale  that  we  have  ever  announced.  You  now  have 
an  opportunity  of  securing  a  fashionable  garment  at  a  re- 
duction of  one-third  from  former  prices. 

No.  740. — This  is  a  new 
Eton  suit,  especially  de- 
signed for  Summer  wear. 
The  revers  of  the  jacket 
are  trimmed  with  handsome 
embroidery ,  and  both  jacket 
and  skirt  are  trimmed  with 
fine  braid  and  pearl  buttons. 
We  make  this  suit  of  thor- 
oughly shrunk  pique,  duck, 
denim,  or  crash.  It  is  de- 
lightfully cool  for  Summer 
wear.  The  stores  charge 
£12  for  a  garment  of  this 
kind.     Our  price  has  been 


$5^1 


Reduced 
Price  for 
this  Sale 

We  are  also  closing  out  a 
few  sample  garments  which 
were    made   up  for  exhibi- 
tion in  our  salesroom  : 
Suits,  $5  to  $10  ; 

have  been  £10  to  J20. 
Skirts,  $3  to  $8; 
No.  740.  have  been  #6  to  $16. 

We  tell  you  about  hundreds  of  other  reduced  price  gar- 
ments in  our  Summer  Catalogue  and  Bargain  List,  which 
will  be  sent, free,  together  with  a  full  line  of  samples  of 
materials  to  any  lady  who  wishes  them.  Any  garment 
that  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  may  be  returned  and  your 
money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.' 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  Samples,  and  Bargain  List : 
don't  delay — the  choicest  goods  will  be  sold  first. 

THE  NATIONAL  CLOAK  COMPANY, 
119  and  121  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


east  some  of  the    ontracts  will  be  se- 
ra, and.   1  am   wil    ng  to  do  anything 

in   my  power   to    aul    them  in  supplying    the  pros- 

demand  for  rails,  loci  o1  ves,  cars,  rail- 
roads tools,  etc.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that,  as 
our  merchants  will  have  to  compete  with  English 
and  German  manufacturers,  i I  would  be  advis- 
able to  allow  ;he  same  credits  (from  60  to  qo  days) 
as  these  houses  give.     The  board  of  public  works 

lOSed  an  extension  of  the  Norwegian  rail- 
toad  system,  and  the  basis  of  construction  is  a 
public  loan  of  about  48,000,000  kroner  ($12,864,000) 
—12,000,000  kroner  ($3,216,000)  a  year  for  the  next 
four  fiscal  years.  This  plan,  however,  has  the 
proviso  that  if  the  stations  on  the  Ofot  and  the 
Christiania  East  lines  are  not  included  in  this 
work,  the  loan  will  only  be  8,000,000  kroner  ($2,144, 
000)  a  year  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years.  Some  of 
the  government  officials  desire  to  reduce  the  esti- 
mates to  5,000,000  kroner  ($1,340,000)  a  year,  on  ac- 
count of  financial  considerations.  According  to 
the  foregoing  plan,  the  different  lines  will  be 
opened  for  traffic  as  follows: 


1  ine,                   Year. 

Line. 

Year. 

Sandaker-Rokenviken.l  1900 
The  north  lines j  1902 

Hell-Sunde 

1904 
1907 

1  .".<   1  ifot  lines 

1902 

Arendal-Amli 

1907 

1  kerMind-Flekkefjord. 

1903 

Part  of  this  line. 

1903 

Bergen  -  Gulsvik    (the 

Extension   of    Solor 

northern      part       of 

line  to  Elverum. .  . 

1907 

Kroderen) 

1904 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  plans  for 
construction  have  been  submitted  for  investiga- 
tion and  consideration  by  the  department:  Trunk 
lines  to  Christiansand,  Kongsburg  (or  Skollen- 
berg),  Honefas,  Gjovik,  Sell,  Storen,  Drontheim, 
Grong,  and  Mosjden  ;  side  lines  connecting  these 
with  the  Romsdal  and  Sundal  fjords  and  Namsos  ; 
and  lastly,  extension  of  the  Bergen  lines  to  Har- 
danger  and  Sognefjord.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
large  amount  of  the  railroad  supplies  will  shortly 
be  needed  here  (to  say  nothing  of  the  bridges 
which  the  nature  of  the  country  renders  neces- 
sary), and  i:  would  pay  our  manufacturers  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  of  the  contracts." 


It  is  not  thought  possible  to  introduce  any  im- 
proved telegraph  system  in  Madagascar,  owing 
to  climatic  conditions.  The  present  system  is  out 
of  order  about  one  third  of  the  time  ;  so  much  so, 
that  a  bulletin  as  to  its  condition  is  published  in 
the  tri-weekly  editions  of  the  Journal  Officiel  of 
the  island.  There  is  a  telephone,  used  principally 
by  the  government  offices.  It  is  the  Ader  system. 
Business  does  not  demand  its  general  adoption  by 
the  commercial  houses.  I  do  not  think  conditions 
propitious  for  the  successful  establishment  of 
telephone  exchanges. 

Any  circulars  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
enterprises  into  Madagascar  should  be  in  French, 
to  receive  attention.  Commercial  and  speculative 
transactions  are  conducted  almost  entirely  in  this 
language. 


Consul-General  Lincoln,  of  Antwerp,  on  April 
12,  1899,  says  : 

"  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  merchants 
to  an  item  in  the  *  digest  of  the  Invoice  Book  '  for 
the  last  quarter,  submitted  in  my  report  of  like 
date.  The  item  referred  to  is  that  of  rice,  of 
which  a  quantity  amounting  in  value  to  over 
$86,000  was  shipped  from  here  during  the  last  two 
months  to  Cuban  ports.  This  is  rice  imported 
from  the  East,  cleaned,  dressed,  and  prepared  for 
the  market  here,  and  the  business  with  Cuban 
buyers  has  been  done  principally  by  Hamburg 
houses." 


Under  date  of  March  21,  1899,  Consul  Jackson,  of 
La  Rochelle,  sends  the  following:  "If  American 
wheels  are  sold  at  prices  approximating  those  for 
which  they  sell  in  the  United  States,  they  would 
be  purchased  in  this  part  of  France  in  large  num- 
bers. It  seems  to  me  a  serious  mistake  on  the 
part  of  our  cycle  makers  to  give  the  sole  agency 
of  their  wares  for  all  of  France  to  any  one  house. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  prices  are  maintained 


VIOLIN 
TONE 


Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
violinists — amateur  or  professional.  The 
correct  quality  of  tone  may  be  obtained 
in  its  highest  perfection  in  our  establish- 
ment. Our  collection  of  violins  is  un- 
equaled  by  any  other  stock  in  the  world 
for  tone  quality  and  for  preservation 
of  individual  specimens. 

Among  the  violins  now  for  sale  by  us 
most  beautiful  in  tone  quality  are  the 
following: 

Antonius  Stradivarius  1714  —  large 
pattern,  beautiful  rod  varnish,  marvelous 
preservation         ...  $6000 

Nicolaus  Amati,  Cremona         -  $2500 

Lorentius  Qaudagninl  -  $2000 

Very  perfect  specimen  with  tremendous 
tone. 

Joannes  Baptiste  Guadagnini, very  perfect, 
broad  rich  tone  -  $1800 

Francisco  Ruggerius,  Cremona  1700 — large 
grand  pattern  (quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  type)  very  brilliant  tone  $1500 

Dominicus  /lontagnana      -        -  $1000 

Francisco  Stradivari         -  -  $1000 

Alessandro  Gagliano         -  -  $900 

Jos.  Gaudagnini  -  -  $550 

Francisco  Ruggeri  -  -  $500 

and  perfect  examples  of  Gagliano,  Bales- 
trieri,  Zanoli,  Eberle,  Carcassi,  Castagnerl 
and  others  at  from  -         -        $150  to  $500 

Also  a  number  of  genuine  old  Violins 
suitable  for  students  at  from  $30  to  $100. 

Bows  by  Tourte,  Vuillaume,  Bausch, 
Henry,  Dodd,  etc.,  at  from  $20  to  $150. 

Authenticity  of 
Every  Violin 
Guaranteed. 

Lyon  &  Healy, 

Wabash     Ave.,    and    Adams    St., 
CHICAGO. 


«  « 


LIQUID 
ENAMEL. 


Does  the  paint  ever  scale  from  the  wood- 
work, chairs,  the  metal,  leather,  or  earthen- 
ware in  your  house  ?  With  a  can  of  liquid 
enamel  you  can  remedy  the  trouble  at  once. 
Perfect  for  decoration,  for  renovating  bath- 
tubs, refrigerators,  or  food-boxes.  Immense- 
ly superior  to  any  other  enamel.  Write  for 
special  introductory  prices 


JOHN  MAIR  &  SON, 


136  S.  Delaware  Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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at  a  very  high  figure.  Machines  which  have  always 
been  known  in  America  as  '  low  priced  '  sell  for 
aoout  the  same  price  as  the  most  expensive  at 
home.  -  recently  shown    me,  one  can 

buy  certain  wheel-  I  k  at  reta;!. 

duty  and  transport,  and  then  have  them  cheaper 
th;»nthe  local  dealer  can  purchase  them  from  the 
agent  at  -here  is  pr.. 

petition  in  the  market  between  American 
mch  cheap  wheels,  and  fewer  American 
.ire  sold.  The  condition  which  obtain  here 
ravel  by  railway,  exhibition  of 
etc.,  are  so  different  from  those  in  the 
States  that  it  is  an   imn  61  taking, 

if  we  demand  high    price  >'   intro- 

duce one  particular    marque  '  to  39,000,000  people." 


date  of  April  10,  1809,  Minister  Newel 
sends  from  The  Hague  copy  of  a  royal  order  ap- 
pearing in  the  Official  Gazette  of  the  8th  inst., 
accord::  :i  persons    holding  tiie  diploma 

'.ental  medicine  issued  by  the  dental 
department  of  the  faculty  of  dental  medicine  of 
Harvard  University  at  Boston,  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Phila- 
delphia, the  college  of  dentistry  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  or  the  dental  depart- 
ment of  the  Vanderbilt  University  at  Nashville, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  dentis- 
try in  the  Nether! 


PERSONALS. 


After  the  launching  of  the  Dahlgren  at  Bath, 

U  Mr.  and   Mrs.  John  V    Dahlgren, 

of  New  York,  gave  a  reception  and  banquet  to  the 

members  of  the  Kennebec  Naval  Veterans'  Asso- 

the  Bath  Iron  Works  officials,  and  others. 

Charles  Cowley,  of  Lowe]  ,  Mass     who  had 

■  ■  on   Admiral  Dahlgren's 

'ing  the  blockade  of   the   Southern  ports, 

ng  tribute  to   the  memory  of 

miral. 

•'The  incident  of  Perry's  shifting  his  tlatf  from 
one  ship  to  another  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  has 
often  been  quoted  as  a  cool  piece  of  daring,  and  so 
it  was,"  .said  Mr.  Cowley.  "  But  it  wasa  thing  that 
Admiral  Dahlgren  did  repeatedly  and  thought 
nothing  of  it.  The  man  for  whom  we  have  named 
this  war-ship  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  men 
who  ever  lived.  I  was  with  him  when  the  Harvest 
Moon  was  blown  «p.  She  was  a  Maine-built  ves- 
sel, designed  for  duty  in  shoal  water.  When  she 
struck  the  torpedo  an  enormous  hole  was  blown 
through  her  bottom,  and  she  sank  in  about  two 
minutes  after  the  contact  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  perfect  coolness  of  the  admiral  upon  that  oc- 
casion. I  was  standing  aft  on  deck,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  explosion  I  heard  Llenl  G  EC, 
Rexford  excitedly  exclaim:  'Admiral,  we  have 
struck  a   torpedo.'    'I   think   it  very  likely,   Mr. 


Pale,  Thin,  Delicate  j 

|m  1  iple  ^ct  vigorous  and 

1  le  111  weight  from 
the  use  oi 


1  powd<  r  made   from  the   most 
[if  pared 

Ltld   stimulus  ..! 

■ystem  •  n  In  milk,  water, 

■ 

Pamphll  I 

■ 

rorm    Prtodr.  B 


the  situation  with  our  lives,  but  that  we  did  was 
due  to  the  pe  that  the  admiral  en- 

forced a  ■■   to  keep  liis 

iiead  under  the  most  trying  experience." 

The  s;  hat  Admiral 

Dahlgren  was  not  only  ..  s.,  or,  but  a  man  of 
science  as    we  S  of   his  inventions,"  said 

Mr.  Cowley,  "have  been  superseded  by  the  mod- 
ern disappearing  guns,  but  many  of  his  creations 
in  the  department  of  naval  science  still  remain 
of  practical  utility.  During  the  civil  war  many 
heavy  guns  burst,  killing  and  maiming  hundreds, 
but  I  think  that  thei  r  been  recorded  the 

single  burstin.  ^ren  gun.    The  Monitor 

that  fought  the  Mcrrimac  was  armed  with  Dahl- 
gren guns,  and  had  the  executive  officer  of  the 
ship  earlier  in  the  fight  made  up  his  mind  to 
double-charge  his  guns,  the  rebel  boat  would 
never  have  withdrawn.  Sue  would  have  been 
sunk  then  and  there.  Lamar,  the  chronicler  of 
the  Sou-  -.':  to  say  that  it  was 

iwn  the  rebellion." 


Mark  Twain's  lawyers  have  bought  for  him 
the  old  frame  house  in  which  he  was  born  at 
Florida,  Mo.  It  is  said  that  the  new  owner  will 
renovate  the  place  and  restore  it  to  the  condition 

it  was  in  during  his  boyhood. 


WHEN  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  in  Rome  last 
month  she  passed  incognita  as  "  Mrs.  Smith." 
Under  this  excellent  disguise  she  and  her  daugh- 
ters dined  at  a  restaurant,  taking  their  turn  at 
being  served  a  good  time  generally. 


In  ACCORDANCE  with  the  request  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  Secretary  Long  has  presented  to  A.  W. 
Robbins,  master  of  the  Br  tish  ship  Buccleueh^a, 
fine  chronometer  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  Asiatic  squadron  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  May  1,  in  communicating  with  the  Spanish 
governor-general  a;  Manila  for  Admiral  Dewey. 
Captain  Robbins  placed  himself  at  the  disposition 
of  Admiral  Dewey  to  convey  messages  to  the 
Spaniards  at  Manila.  The  admiral  sent  a  request 
to  the  Spanish  governor-general  to  be  allowed  to 
use  the  cable  connecting  Manila  and  Hongkong, 
threatening  if  the  request  was  not  complied  with 
to  cut  the  line.  The  Spaniards  refused  and  the 
cable  was  cut. 


THE  most-talked  lliver  Herford  ever 

wrote  were  submitted  to  'he  editor  of  I.ife,  and 
they  were  returned,  not  once  but  twice.  They 
started  on  their  third  journey  to  Life,  accom- 
panied by  a  note  to  the  editor.  "My  dear  Mr. 
Mitchell,"  it  began,  "during  your  recent  absence 
from  your  office,  your  office-boy  has  been  return- 
ing masterpieces,  one  of  which  I  enclose.  Please 
remit  at  your  earliest  convenience."  And  the 
editor  did  1  emi( 


Theobald  Char  i  k  \n    us  gone  to  Washington 

at  the  request  of  President  McKinley,  who  is  to 
sit  for  him  for  a  large  picture  upon  which  he  is 
now  at  work.  It  will  represent  the  signing  of  the 
protocol,  and  all  the  persons  who  took  part  in  that 
interesting  event  will  '>e  depicted  in  life-size. 
Besides  President  McKinley,  there  will  be  ex-Sec- 
retary William  R,  D.i-  .  Iil'-s  Cambon,  the  French 
i>ior,  M.  Thilbaut,  ftrsl  secretary  of  the 
French  Embassy, and  Messrs  Moore,  Cruller,  and 
Adee.     M  finish   the  picture   when 

he    ret  111  us  to    I' 1     ■-.    '     1   it   will    be   exhil 
New  York  nexl 


I.IKL'I       Jvm 

captured  bv  •  being  held 

by  them,  is  a  1    ■  Iphia,  and  one  of 

the  Hi"- 

"f   the  late     lames 

Oillmon  ,v  (  o., 

The 

■ 


Sixteen 

different  kinds 

to  choose  from, 

only  one  quality 

of  each  kind, 

THE  BEST. 
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liant  record.  He  has  been  in  the  serv . 
since  1871,  and  has  tilled  numerous 
and  ashore.  During  the  Spanish  war  he  w.is 
executive  officer  for  Captain  Sigsbee  on  the  St. 
Paul  and  was  later  placed  in  command  of  the 
torpedo-boat  fitter.  He  has  been  on  duty  before 
in  the  Asiatic  station,  and  was  once  with  the 
Bering  Sea  patrol.  In  1891  Lieutenant  Gillmore 
was  assistant  to  Admiral  Dewev.  who  was  |  ., ■• 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  equipment. 


The  strength  of  the  fad  for  autographs  was 
strikingly  shown  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  scores  of 
clerks  and  customers  besieged  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  while  he  was  modestly  making  some  book 
purchases  in  a  large  Philadelphia  department- 
store.  As  soon  as  the  "Hoosier  poet"  was  sighted 
near  the  latest-book  counter,  the  news  quickly 
went  the  rounds  of  the  clerks,  and  within  a  half- 
hour  Mr.  Riley  had  obligingly  signed  his  name  to 
one  hundred  cards.  Customers  who  were  at  the 
book-stalls  at  the  time,  or  were  attracted  thither, 
also  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  se- 
cured the  signature  of  the  poet.  To  one  o£  the 
clerks  Mr.  Riley  said  that  on  the  average  he  re- 
ceives two  hundred  letters  a  day  asking  for  his 
autograph,  and  many  more  personal  requests 
while  on  his  tour. 


Major  Marchand,  the  explorer,  has  received 
from  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  the  Audiffred  prize  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  "for  the  greatest  act  of  devotion  of  any 
kind." 


ROBERT  GlLLEsriE  Reid,  who  has  been  called 
the  "Czar  of  Newfoundland,"  is  building  at  his 
own  expense  a  railway  across  the  island,  and 
opening  up  the  resources  of  the  country  in  a  way 
that  will  make  Newfoundland  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  communities.  Mr.  Reid  is  a  Scot,  and 
started  life  as  a  working  stone-mason.  He  came 
to  America  as  a  young  man,  and  to  day  is  the 
biggest  landowner  in  the  world,  for  the  New- 
foundland Government  has  given  him  two  and  a 
half  million  acres  on  condition  that  he  makes  the 
railway  and  operates  it  for  ten  years. 


Caft.  Richard  P.  Leary,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  governor  of  the  newly  acquired  island  of 
Guam,  is  the  same  officer  who  was  presented  by 
the  State  of  Maryland  with  a  costly  chronometer, 
in  1893,  for  heroic  and  gallant  services  in  protect- 
ing and  vindicating  American  rights  at  Samoa 
during  the  revolution  in  1888.  He  then  command- 
ed the  Adams,  and  with  threats  of  sinking  a  Ger- 
man war-ship  if  its  commander  bombarded  a  town 
where  there  were  unprotected  American  interests, 
forced  the  commander  to  desist.  Captain  Leary 
was  under  orders  at  the  time  to  come  home,  but 
took  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  them,  and 
continued  to  hover  about  the  German  warship  till 
its  commander  decided  that  he  was  needed  else- 
where. 


"Sherman  on  Franco- Prussian  Battle-fields, "  in 
the  June  Century,  consists  of  extracts  from  the 
American  general's  diary  in  1872,  and  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  reader's  appreciation  of 
French  strategy  and  tactics  in  the  war  of  1870. 

"After  I  had  seen  tb<'s  part  of  the  field,  I  went 
through  Sedan  again  and  out  by  the  Donchery 
road  to  the  Chateau  Bellevue  and  the  '  Weaver's 
house,'  made  famous  by  the  events  attending  Na- 
poleon's  surrender.      .   .  The    real  battle  was  on 
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the  north  side.  There  the  French  position  was 
surely  excellent.  In  a  few  hours  MacMahon's  men 
could  have  thrown  up  the  simplest  cover  at  the 
apex  near  Illy,  with  a  parapet  running  back  of 
Floing  on  his  left  and  Bazeilles  on  his  right.  Such 
a  line  can  not  exceed  five  thousand  yards,  for 
which  twenty-five  thousand  men  are  sufficient,  and 
he  had  eighty-five  thousand.  The  presence  of  Na- 
poleon was,  of  course,  a  cause  of  weakness  ;  the 
wounding  of  MacMahon  was  a  misfortune,  but 
from  all  accounts  the  French  army  was  decidedly 
demoralized.  Here,  as  at  Metz.  the  Prussians 
must  have  acted  with  great  rapidity  and  bold- 
ness, almost  with  a  contempt  for  the  French. 
Thus,  crossing  the  Meuse  at  Donchery.  and  march- 
ing right  around  the  French  in  full  view  till  their 
head  of  column  reached  the  road  east  of  Bazeilles 
at  Donzy,  then  forming  line  and  closing  down  til' 
the  French  were  fairly  invested.  But  the  boldest 
act  seems  to  have  been  the  German  attack  on  the 
bluff  and  plateau  back  of  Floing  My  map  shows 
Douay's  corps  there  occupying  a  line  of  not  more 
than  two  miles,  and  it  did  look  to  me  that  ten 
thousand  men  ought  to  have  held  that  line  against 
the  world.  It  was  here  the  cavalry  charge  was 
made  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  French.  The 
Prussians  once  established  on  the  plateau  above 
Floing  and  on  the  hill  in  front  of  Fresnois,  the 
situation  of  the  French  was  simply  deplorable. 
Still,  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  that  army  at 
that  time  were  so  serious  that  I  can  not  but  think 
that  another  desperate  effort  should  have  been 
made  to  drive  the  Prussians  back  from  Floing. 
As  it  was,  Napoleon  took  the  initiative  of  surren- 
der for  himself  and  the  army  of  which  he  was 
nominally  the  commander.  This  surrender  sure- 
ly was  fatal  to  the  French  through  the  whole  war." 
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Gen.  Alexei  Nicolaievitch  Klkopatkin, 
who  has  engineered  the  usurpation  of  Finland,  is 
probably  the  most  faithful  and  the  most  powerful 
servant  of  the  Czar.  Years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  he  was  sent  to  Turkestan  with  the 
Russian  advance,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  en- 
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•  1  in  fighting  and  winning  promotion  for  iiim 

self.     After   having   served    his  apprenticeship  in 

the   East,  he   returned    to    Europe,   resumed    his 

studies  in  1374,  and  while  in  Paris  won  the  Legion 

nor,  bring  the  first  Russian  officer  to  do  so. 

Next  year  he  went  to  Kokand  and  fought  around 

Pamirs,  in  the   country  of   Kubla   Khan      He 

rode    twenty  five   hundred    miles    on    horseback. 

•  back,  wrote  a  book,  and  won  the  gold  medal 

a]   Society.     In  the  Turkish  war 

he  distinguished  himself  and  came  out  of  It  .1  1 

nel.     Slowly  he  rose  in  the  Be  ir.and 

be    w.is   .ippointed    minister  of    war  of 


WHEN    Thomas    B.  Reed   begins  the  practise  of 
law  ii;   New  York,  says  the  Argonaut,  Robert  R. 
the  last  one  left  in  Congress 
of  a  famous  group  of  Republican  statesmen  who 
together  during  several  sessions,  enter- 
taining themselves   and   their   neighbors  by  the 
brilliancy  of  their  wit,  while  keeping  :i  tight  rein 
on  the  business  of  the  House.     The  other  members 
of  the  group  were  William  Walter  Phelps,  of  New 
Jersey;    Benjamin    Butterworth,    of    Ohio:    and 
'•'     Bayne,  of    Pennsylvania.     When    the 
9  we- e  to  be  stirred  up,  the  Republicans 
•pended  upon  some  member  of  this  group 
Stirring,  but  it  was  during  a  recess  in 
the  proceedings  that  their  bright  humor  was  most 
enjoyed.      Then    the    members    crowded    around 
their  seats,  all  eager  listeners  to  the  witty  attacks 
and     sharp    retorts.       Phelps.     Butterworth,    and 
Bayne  are  dead,  and  with  Reed  out  of  Congress, 
Hitt  is  left  as  the  most  experienced  man  in  legis- 
lation and  foreign  affairs  on  the  Republican  side. 


MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 


The  Perfect  Man.—  "Sometimes  you  hear  of  a 
perfect  man.  He  is  the  fellow  your  wife  could 
have  married." 


lb.-  Menu  Tiling.  —"Yes,"  he  said,  "  when  I  was 
young   I    was  eagerly  sought  after."    "What   re- 
is  offered  ?"  asked  the  sweet  young  girl.— 
T»-B*i  

Poor  Wife.  "iHviggins  is  getting  over  his  bi- 
cycling craze."  "How  do  you  know?"  "He  lets 
his  wife  clean  his   wheel  for  him."— Detroit  Free 



The    Aquatic    Way.     "We  used    to  think    men 
limb  to  fame."    "Don'tthey?"    "No,  Hob 
son    dived."    "That  s  so."     "And   Funston  swam." 
1  i,ro  Record. 


The  Result        I  kddv  (who  has  just  begun  to  go 
I:   "  Papa,  do  vou  know  what  six  boys  and 
five  girls  make  ?"    "Yes,"  answered  his  father,  "a 
racket."—  I'azar. 

Talking-    Shop       "Th-    little    dressmaker    who 

king  across  a  field,  on  encountering  a  bull 

■  ■wl   she'd  better  cut  bias  to  avoid  a 

!j  1 -per' !   I    . 


1  mill  ol  Last   Retort.     "So   \ou  have  decided 

■'imnier  m  the  country  :his  year?" 
.    e  not.     Mv   wife   has  decided   it."- 
/'hitadelp/iu  North  Am- 


With  Variations     "'Uncle  rom's Cabin' never 

ale."    "Any    novelty    I  "Yea  | 

when    1  ie  river,  she  does  a 


In       Boston       "How      much      are 

■  -ventv-five      ■  "  Isn't 


If  \  on  imv.    N lied    1  00   M  nch 


that    ra-..  i'e«      ma  ..<:n  ;    but 

1:1s."—  Vale  Record. 


Hi.     Young   Wife.      "  Henry  came  home  furious 
last    night."  -  tbe  matter,  daughter?" 

"Why,  mamma.  I  had  put   two  eggs   in  his  lunch- 
eon and  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Soared  Too  Bigfa        Yes,  that's Guggenthorp. 

He  made  .1  fortune  once  by  inventing  a  road- 
scraper."  "What  did  he  do  with  his  money?" 
"He  sunk  it  in  a  sky-scraper  "     Chicago  Tribune. 


His    Little     .Joke      "I'm     afraid   we    must   be 
divorced,   my   dear,"   said    Mr    Newlywed    to   his 

young  wife.  "The  doctor  says  I  have  rheumatic 
tendencies,  and  must  c,ive  up  all  sweet  things."— 
Harper's  Ba -.i> 


Bather   Loud     Attorney    Swift:    "Apparel 
oft  proclaims  the  man  " 

ATTORNEY     HADLEY :    "Yes,    indeed;    you    can 
hear  John  Lumpkin  com  ocksaway." 

Kansas  L'ity  Independent . 


Nlu-  I. iked  Kipling  -DICK:  "Do  you  enjoy 
Kipling?" 

MABEL:  "Oh,  I  adore  him.  I  have  heard  so 
much  about  his  'Jingle  Book  '  and  his  '  Bar-Room 
Ballads. '"-W  ofM.  U  rit 


Not  Real  Irish  CASSIDY  :  "Ui  don't  see  who; 
Englind,  or  Amenkv,  or  Germany  should  t'ink 
av  foightin'  over  a  little  t'ing  loike  Samoa  !  " 

Kerrigan:  "Ye  don't,  eh?  Then,  begorra! 
ye're  a  poor  spicimin  av  an  Oirishman  1"    Puck. 


Funston'S  Gall.  "Funston  says  he  hasn't  gall 
enough  to  ask  for  the  kind  of  a  political  office  he 
would  be  willing  to  accept."  "Then  that  report 
must  have  been  wrong.''  "What  report?"  "The 
report  that  he  was  Lorn  in   Ohio."  -Chicago News . 


Pleasures    of  H tune-Coming.  —  INSPECTOR  :  "I 

notice  that  in   this   photograph     you     are    bald." 
HOMK-COMING  AMERICAN  :  "Yes,  my  hair  grew 

out  while  I  was  abroad." 

INSPECTOR:  "Then  I  shall  have   to  charge    you 

the  special  duty  on  European-grown  hair."— Life. 


Elevating  Mankind  "And  by  the  way," 
asked  the  old  schoolmate,  "what  has  become  of 
Moseley,  who  used  to  talk  so  much  about  devo- 
ting his  life  to  uplifting  mankind  ?  Did  he  go  into 
the  ministry?"  "No."  answered  the  other  old 
schoolmate,  "he  i^  in  the  elevator  business."— 
Indianapoh  >  Joum  i- 


Patriotic  Colors  I  like  this  pattern  well 
enough," said  the  customer,  who  had  dropped  in 
to  look  at  some  ribbons;  "but  I'm  afraid  the 
colors  will  run."  "Run,  madam!"  indignantly 
answered  the  patriotic  shopman;  "red,  white,  and 
blue?  They  never  run  ! "  Whereupon  the  woman 
bought  forty-three  yards     Exchange. 


iii.    Ho,  -1  .1  d'l    v>  ol   Phosphate. 

1 

the 

.  K11AHY     Hi. .KM!'    :. 


Up-tO-Date.— "I     want     to    tell    \ 
brethrei  ■  icon    Johnsing  to  Ins  dock  at 

prayer-meeting,  "dal   h  tiainlesi 

bikes,  noseless  kerridges,  an'  sich,  dal   what  we 
-  of  de  cullud  fo'.kses  am 
chickenless  c  1  '.ess   pahties,  melonless 


ttlesterleigb 
Collegiate  Tnsntutc 


A   COLLEGE   PREPARATORY   SCHOOL 
OF  HIGH  ORDER 


Pupils  board  in  private  families  with 
teachers.  Board  and  tuition,  from 
$275  to  ^325  per  year. 

All  teachers  graduates  of  noted 
schools,  and  many  have  studied  in 
European  universities.  Faculty  num- 
bers fourteen  members. 

Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute 

WESTERLEICH,  STATEN   ISLAND. 


The  Hoffort  Cottages 

FISHER'S    ISLAND,   N.  Y. 

3  HOURS  from   New  York  City  via   New  London, 
Conn.     Excellent  bathing  and  tuning,  fine  meals, 
and  all  modern  improvements. 

ROOMS  AND  COTTACES  TO  RENT. 

.1.  P.  HOFFORT. 


DON'T   LOSE   THE    POINT 


of  your  i>.  nrtl,    Carrj  it 

ill  ill.  1  in  pro  \  ell  \\  u»ll- 
liiirne  Patent  I'encll 
II  a  I  il  e  r.  1 
pocket  or  lapel  ol  rest, 
Qrlpa  rirmly  but  don't 
tear  the  fubrir,    1 


^*^l    lift  made  uHth  !>:■■  Washburn* 
*>    Wuetenenfrm  for  t), 

AMERICAN  RING  CO.,  Box  55,  Waterbury 


Holder. 

Vv 

lis    ivi 

1  \ 

el 

book, 

equ 

lllV       111 

n 

ly. 

Bj  mall 
of  them 

■Or 

each. 

r.i 

loguf 

an 

1  other  > 

;!■ 

Conn. 


A|R  as  an... 


CTOCKSinsome  AJr- 
^      Power  and   Liquid 


llltf  CCTIIL7UT  Air  C  ° '"  p an  ' e s  are 
IHltol  IlltH  I  worth  buying-  For 
particulars     apply     to 

EMMENS  STRONG  &  CO. 

(Members  of  the  American   Hankers'  Association) 

...  \  Broadway,  New  York  . . . 


Improved  Breathing  Tube 


t'ueiiualleil  for  prevention  and  cure  of  throat  mid  Iuiik 

also         _^     __^^^^^    _^n\  for  strength- 
ening   voice.  ^BBBfjM^P      H«BllSr"' 

for*  1.25  BBSBB^||S»a4S||S*S||       «■  ,  ,, ,  ]  u  ,!  1  nK 
the  beet  work  *       *W  ,  ■  \  ,•  1     pub- 

lished on  the  until  value  of  inntc  yjiiinsalli  a.  by  l>r. 
Patchen     Bend  '-'  cent  stamp  lor  testimonial  to 
O.  HYGIKNIC  SUPPLY  < '<>.,   BOSTON.   RCAS& 


ATP      RRTTCiH       we  are  making  and  selling  the 
*\lt       OKtldH  bestArtTool  ii  use      Applies 
color  In  ict  ..(  ,Ur,  enabling  the 
ii  ■  better  wot  k  and  save 

dOW.     No  studio  complete  uilh- 

1.  _;      .  ~l  out  it     Circulars  free, 

FOR       '^-T!^**^    \  ftIR  BRUSH  MFG   CO. 

ART  WORK.S.sT  s'"  """"""'■  "'- 


Pick  on  Memory 

New  edition  on    Memory  and   it-,  doctors,  Loisette,  etc. 
Price,  J5  cents.     Sent  bv  mail. 

Address  E.  Pick,  1  iS  East  loth  Street,  New  V 


YOU    CAN     MINI). 

0  et,  01  three  hundred  sheets,  in  ten  seconds.     Thi    KLIP 

pamphlets  or  magazines,     If  you  want  covers  also,  you  had  better  send 
it     that's  free,     [f  you  will  try  the   Klip,  I   will  mail   .1  sample 
pair  nf  Klip  Im  \  s  :•>  pul  them  on  with  f">  seventy  fivet 


ind 


H.   H.    Ballard,  327,   Pittsfield,   Mass. 
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-    and  craptess  games       :>.>e^    yo'   follow 


Commercial  liming    -a I  see," said  the 

to  tlie  commercial  company's  office,  "that  you 
have  a  new  rating  in  your  new  referenc 
Some  men  are  marked  '  I".  S  S  "  "Yes,"  sa  ! 
inager,  "money  comes  it)  so  fast  these  days 
that  we  have  run  out  of  ratings  above 'A  1  '  We 
now  indicate  those  who  are  rich  enough  to  go  to 
■ted  States  Senate. n—Puck 


Why  He  Liked   the   Rat.    -PRISON    CHAPLAIN 
ou  have    a  pet,  I  see 

Convict:  "Yes,  this  rat  I  feeds  him  every 
day.  I  think  more  o'  that  'ere  rat  than  any  other 
livin    creature." 

Prison  Chaplain  "Ah.  in  every  man  there's 
something  of  the  angel  left,  if  one  can  only  find  it. 
How  came  you  to  take  such  a  fancy  to  that  rat  ?  " 

Convict  :  He  bit  th'  warden  "—Tit  Bits. 


Fond  of  Music— A  gentleman   of  decided  and 

cultivated     musical      tastes,     wishing    to 

change   his  residence,  advertised  for  rooms  in  a 

e   family  fond    of  music."    The   next   mail 

it  him  the  following  reply  : 

"Dfar  SIR.— I  think  we  could  accommodate 
you  with  rooms,  and  as  for  music  one  of  my 
daughters  plays  the  parlor  organ  and  gittar  ;  an- 
oiher  plays  tiie  accordeon  and  banjo  ,  I  play  a 
cornet  and  fiddle  ;  my  wife  plays  the  harmonica, 
and  my  son  the  flute.  We  all  sing,  and  if  you  are 
good  at  tenner  singing  you  would  fit  right  in  when 
we  <et  to  singing  gospel  hymns  evenings,  for 
none  of  us  sing  tenner.  Or  if  you  play  the  base 
via;,  we  have  one  right  here  in  the  house.  If  you 
want  music  as  well  as  board,  we  could  accommo- 
date voh  and  there  would  be  no  extra  charge  for 
it"— Harper's  Bazar. 


Didn't  Keep  Them— Customer  ■  "I  want 
some  kind  of  a  door-spring.  One  that  won't  get 
out  of  order." 

Hardware  Dealer-  "A  door-spring?" 

MER:  "Yes;  and   one  that    won't  require 
t'ne  strength  of  an  elephant  to  open  " 

Dealer  :  "Hem  !" 

Customer  :  "And  yet  it  must  be  strong  enough 
to  bring  the  door  all  the  way  to  and  not  leave  it 
swinging  a  couple  of  inches  " 

Dealer  ■  "I  see  " 

Customer  •  "And  when  the  door  closes  I  don't 
want  it  to  ram  shut  like  a  catapult,  with  a  jar  that 
shakes  the  house  from  its  foundations." 

Dealer:  "Yes;  you  want  one  that  will  bring 
the  door  all  the  way  to  and  yet  do  it  gently." 

Customer  :  "That's  the  idea.  But  I  don't  want 
any  complicated  arrangement  that  requires  a 
skilled  mechanic  to  attend  to  it." 

Dealer  :  "N'o,  of  course  not.     You  want  some- 
v.mple,  yet  strong  and  effective." 

CUSTOMER:  "That's  the  talk;  something  that 
can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  easily  ;  something  that 
will  do  its  work  quietly  yet  thoroughly,  and  won't 
be  eternally  getting  out  of  order." 

DEALER:  "I  see;  I  know  exactly  what  you 
want,  sir,  just  exactly." 

CUSTOMER  :  "Well,  show  me  one." 

Dealer:  "We  don't  keep  door-springs  "—Ex- 
change. 


Current  Events. 


Monday,  June  j. 

— Frank  Thompson,  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  dies  in  Philadelphia. 

— The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 

decides  that  the  Treasury  Department  has  no  le- 
gal authority  to  "compromise  suits  brought  to  re- 
cover additional  duties  on  goods  which  have  been 
undervalued,  where  no  fraud  or  irregularity  is 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  importer  " 

—The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  a 
stormy  session,  votes  to  approve  the  government- 
al course  in  relation  to  the  attack  on  President 
Lou  bet. 

— The  Filipino  town  of  MorOng  is  captured  by 
the  Americans. 


The    disarmament    of     the    riviii    faction!    In 

Samoa  is  begun, 

encta  war-ship  is  sent  to  (.'avenue  to  biiiij; 
I>reyfu>  bark  to   France. 

Tuesday.  J. me  6 

—It  is  reported  that  Senator  Hamm  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  accept  reelection  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  national  committee. 

—General  Gome/  lasnei  a  farewell  manifesto 
to  the  Cubans,  m  which  he  pleads  for  political 
harmony. 

— The  United  states  Government  protests 
against  the  British  law  prohibiting  aliens  from 
owning  placer  claims  in  the  mines  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

—Admiral  Dewey  leaves  Hongkong. 

—The  terms  of  the  cession  of  the  Spanish  Isl- 
ands to  Germany  are  made  public  in  the  German 
Reichstag. 

Wednesday  .June  -. 

— Gonzalo  de  Quesada  is  appointed  special  com 
missioner  for  Cuba  at  Washington 

—General  Otis  announces  that  he  is  in  control 
of  the  Moroisg  peninsula,  Luzon 

Aiigustin    Daly,    playwright    and    theatrical 
manager,  dies  in  Paris. 

—The  preliminary  negotiations  with  reference 
to  submitting  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  to 
arbitration  are  satisfactorily  concluded. 

Thursday,  June  i 

— It  is  announced  at  Washington  that  the  French 
Government  is  "about  to  resume  negotiations  for 
a  reciprocity  treaty  of  wide  scope  with  the 
United  States." 

—  British  Colonial  Secretary  Chamberlain  admits 
a  disagreement  in  the  Kritlsh-Transvaal  Confer- 
ence, and  adds  that  "no  foreign  intervention  will 
be  permitted." 

— It  is  reported  that  the  island  of  Fernando  Po 
has  been  sold  by  Spain  to  Germany 

— It  is  reported  in  London  that  Aguinaldo  has 
dissolved  the  Philippine  cabinet,  proclaiming 
himself  dictator 

Friday  .June  a. 

—Secretary  Gage  replies  to  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  League's  criticism  of  the  President's 
recent  order. 

—  A  monument  to  Frederick  Douglass  is  un- 
veiled at  Rochester,  N,  Y 

—  A.  J.  Cassatt  is  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  succeed  the  late  Frank 
Thompson. 

—  The  President  appoints  a  new  Isthmian 
Canal  commission. 

Saturday,  June  jo. 

— A  "forward  "  movement  against  the  Filipi- 
nos south  of  Manila  is  begun  by  Generals  Law- 
ton,  Wheaton,  and  Ovenshine. 

— The  cruiser  Olympia,  with  Admiral  Dewey 
on  board,  arrives  at  Singapore. 

—  Bellamy  Storer,  the  United  States  minister 
to  Spain,  arrives  at  Madrid. 

— Captain  Dreyfus  is  taken  from  Devil's 
Island  and  starts  for  France. 

Sunday,  June  //. 

—  Extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  to  pro- 
tect President  Loubet  at  the  Paris  laces;  ij,. 
ooo  troops  guard  the  way. 

— The  torpedo-bnat  Stringham  is  launched. 


When  in   Montreal  Z^ITt 

the  H1KKVS  HOTKI..     The  only  fire-proof  hotel  in 
the  city.    C.  A  X.  Vaillee,  Proprietors. 


RHEUMATIC 
GOUT 


A  physician  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  writes: 

"  I  have  been  a  sufferer  from  rheumatic  gout  for 
many  years  ;  have  taken  preparations  of  all  kinds, 
but  Tartarlithine  commended  itself  to  my 
Judgment  and  I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
results     I  am  happy  to  introduce  it  to  others.' 


Regular  package  $1.00. 
Of  all   druggists    or   post-free  by  mail. 
Pamphlets  with  TestimonialsFREE. 


McKESSON  &  ROBBINS, 
95  Fulton  Street,         .         .  New  York. 

So-e  Agents  for 

THE  TARTARLITHINE  CO. 


™E  t£  Children  or  Adults 

's°ght  HI   MAY  ENJOY  FOR  LIFE 
wf     PERFECT  SIGHT 
I    WITHOUT  GLASSES 
AFTER   30  DAYS. 

r    PROOFS  MAILED   FREE. 

THE  IDEALCQMPANY.2n3I^Tqr«ay 


WANTED 


Two  educated  men  in  every  county  to 
represent  us  on  "The  Interna- 
tional Year  Book,"  a  necessity  to 

^— — ^^  every  teacher  or  Cyclopaedia  user. 
i , ooo  sold  before  publication.  Address,  DODI),  MEAD 
&  CO  ,  New  York  City. 


THE   PRATT   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools  and  families; 
advises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  o.  Pratt,  Mgr. 


mU| CCTCDil     A  COLLEGE  AND   SEMI- 
IfCOlCnllf     NARY    FOR    WOMEN 
Course  of  study  furnished  on  application. 

Miss  Leila  H.  McKee,  Ph.D.,  President, 

Oxford ,  Ohio. 


.  .—  ■ story,  essay,  poem,  biography,  or  its  skilled 

revision  »  Such  work,  said  George  W.Curtis,  Is  "done  as  it 
should  be  by  The  Easy  Chair's  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  let- 
ters. Dr.  Titus  M.  f'oan."  Send  for  circular  L,  or  forward  your 
book  orMS.  to  the  N.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


Individual  Communion 


and  list  i 

SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO., 
Box    I  ■  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


WATER- 1 00%    PURE 

Use  a  Sanitary  Still  and  you  have  it  in  any  quantity.    Six 
styles,  fio  up.     Used  by  U.  S.  Government. 

No.  128  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago. 


Dfllll  TRY  PAPER,  Ulnst'd,  20  pages. 
rUUkllll  25  cents  per  year.  4  months 
trial  10  cents.   Rumple  Free.  64-page  practical 

oultry    book    free    to    yearly    subscribers. 

look  alone  In  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  f res.    Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


STAMPED    STEEL    CEILINCS 

Most  Durable  and  l»ee-orati\  e.     Suitable  for  all  buildings. 

Numerous  designs.    8end  for  Catalogue 
H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  Street,  New  York 


mm  soaps 


AND    PREMIUMS. -FACTORY   TO    FAMILY 
Send  for  a   beautiful   booklet  free, 
tells  how  to  obtain,  free,   the  famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth  S10.00  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mfg.  Co.,  Larkin  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUR   OFFER   FULLY    EXPLAINED   IN   LITERARY   DIGEST,    MARCH   25th. 
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'I  HE   LITERARY   DIGEST. 


[Juno  17    >(.»9 


CHESS. 

Department  should 
be  addrt-  Hi  Editor,  LITERARY 

DIGEST." 


Problem  388. 

BY    B     K     WESTBURY 

(3  marks)    Birmingham 

Tourney 

Black     Bight   Pieces 


White     S:x   Pieces. 
White  mates  m  two  moves. 

Problem  389. 

By  Walter  Pulitzer. 

(Composed  for  THE  Literary  Digest  and  Dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  Broughton.i 

Black     Four   Pieces 


White     Bight   Pieces. 
White  mates  in    three  moves 

Solution  of    Problems. 
No     )8s,  BY   KAR8TED1 

Key- move,  •. 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Bethlehem,  Pa.; 
k     M     Campbell,   Cameron,  Tex.;  C.  K.  Oldham, 

Moundsville,  W.  Va  ;  Prof.  C.  I)  Sihmitt,  I'nivcr- 
sitv  of  Tennessee  ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Smith.  Randolph- 
M;i'  on   Colle;  •  '.'.1  ,   I  >r      I       I 

Womack,  Tex.;  w    II    McMillan,  Allegheny,  Pa.; 

Dr     I,.  A.   Le   MieUX,   Seymour,  Wis  ,    M.   Marble, 

<-r,   Mass.;  ('     Q     I  )<•  Frame.  Lincoln,  N"eb  ; 

C     11.  Dale,  Hartford  City,  Ind  ;  Dr.  K.  M.  Mueller, 

rg,  liwi. ;   M  ■  'is,  w. 

Vs    .     1  '  nan.  Til- 

ton.  N    II  ;  s    1.    1  ■ ,.  Patterson, 

Winnipeg,  Man  ;  J     |ewell,  Columbus,  Ind  ;  Q,  K. 
rex.;  F    S    Perguson,  Birming- 
ham, A  tnbei  ton,  Minn  ;  Prof.  W. 
H.    Ki  Neb,  i    I .  <  I    Robin- 
Mi  Mnllan,  Madison  ('. 
H  .  Va.;  W.  H     PI  If.    S.  M. 
N    S.;  J    H    Minims,  St.  Albans, 
v    ;  G   W,  s  V  ,  (  en*  n,  M       ;  Dr.  (     S    Minnich, 


Palmer,  Neb.  •  T.   K 
C.  Marshall,  Batl  ■ 
Comments     "Marred  :  '  M   W.  H.;  "An 

the  martyr-mot 
W    B..  "Somewhat  cram]  K-   M.    C  ; 

"A  good  one"— C.  R.  O. ;  Possesses  no  marked 
leatures"  c  D  S.  "Tough  key"— L.  A  L  M.; 
"Excellent  "— C  Q  De  P  "Rather  weak  for  a 
prize-taker"  I".  S  1-  "Easier  than  it  looks"  — 
C,   P.  McM 

No     383  (Autho  ■   known! 

K     K   ,  ;     Q  .  Q-Q  3,  mate 

K-Kt  I  '    K-l: 


<,»  —  Kt  4,  mate 


K     R 


Solution  received  from  M  W.  H..  I  W.  B.,  R. 
M.  C,  C.  R.  ()..  C.  D  S  .  W  W  S..  J  T  C,  W.  H 
McM.,  L.  A  L.  M.,  M  M  .  C  Q.  De  P.,  C  H  D  . 
F.  M,  M.,  MS,  A  D  .  L.  W.,  S.  L  B  ,  G 
J.,  G.  E.  C;  Dr  C  E  Dennis,  Baltimore  .  W.  P. 
Gove,  Salem,  Mass.;  R.  E.  Brigham,  Schuyler- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Comments  .  "An  elegant  example  of  exceptional 
economy"  1.  W.  B.;  "A  novel  piece  of  work  "  — 
k  M.  C .;  "Very  fine  "-  C  k  O. ;  "Very  neat  "- 
C.  D  S.;  "Chess  pure  and  simple"— L.  A.  L.M.J 
"There  are  120  ways  of  setting  this  problem  "-  C. 
(>.  I).  F  ;  "A  Rem"  F.  M  M  ;  "This  should  make 
any  Chess-player  interested  in  problems"— G.  P.; 
"Exceptionally  fine'"—  G.  E.  C;  "Had  a  tussle 
with  it"— C.  K.  I)  ;  "Harderthan  it  looks"  W.  P. 
G. 

W.  H.  H  C,  Canadian,  Tex.,  got  377,378,  38:.  T. 
B.  D.  got  378. 

The    key-mi  -    1       B   4       Key-move  of 

380  is  Q-  R 

Criticizing  a  Problem. 

In  criticizing  a  problem  the  following  are  the 
main  features-  1.  Only  one  solution;  2.  Duals  (al- 
ternative continuations  foi  White.)  mar  the  prob- 
lem; 3.  These  should  be  one  good  central  idea; 
4.  The  mating-position  should  be  clean  ;  5.  There 
should  not  be  superfluous  or  inactive  pieces  ;  6. 
Each  piece  should  exert  its  full  power;  7.  The 
position  should  be  natural ;  8.  All  variations  should 
be  in  the  number  of  moves  designated.  It  is  the 
at  comparatively  few  problems  reach  this 
standard. 

The    London    International     Tournament. 

Jahowsky  LEA  DING. 

A 1  the  time  of  going  to  press  tands: 


Won    f.i<s/. 

Pillsbury     7 

Schlechter s%  3% 

Showalter 5  4 

SteiniU 4  4 

Ti  11  liinanii 2  12 

Tinsley , 

T*  higorln 4M  3J4 


;/v«.  Lost. 

Mirci ,%  7'A 

Blftl  k  In,  rm- ....  4  4 

Cohn 5  5 

fanowski   ilA  % 

Lacker 6%  2'^ 

Lee 1%  6% 

Manx  /v dlA  1J4 

Mason  ' \%  s% 

In  the  minor  tournament,  Marshall, of  Brooklyn, 

is  leading. 

A  Correction. 
In  giving  the  score  of  the  Pillsbury  Correspond- 

rney.Mr  M.D  Mi/i  ■  rath,  of  Brookhaven, 
MiSS.,  was  marked  is  "  unplaced. "  Mr.  McGrath 
has  written  to  us  thai  the  word  should  be  "mi- 
played."  or  that  he  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
The  word  "unplaced  "  DSI  tl  a  meaning  which  Ins 
■Core  does  not  warrant,  us  In  •,  h r  first  round  he 
won  v,  lost   1,  and  dl  I 

The   Press  and   Chess. 

The      following     ,  e,     published 

originally  In  the  Hi  <m  .  «<■  take  from 

the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat : 

"  1  ii<-  value   of  Chess-games  Is    iteadily  on  the 
Porprioi        1  I  ,         cation  of  thi 
of  the   receni     International    Collegians'    Cable- 
match  the  committi  gements  asked  the 
(1  per  game,  or  £<,  for 
the  balf-docen.     Ci  Quality   of  the 

•     plaj  ■■!  s    [|],  tlu- 
games   were   cheap  01    those  who 

•  forthcoming 


tournament  'now  in  progress  in  London)! 
mittec  ask  j£io  for  the   privilege  of  publishing,  at 
rirst    hand,  one  game  per    dav  !     The   ne\\~ 
have   made   Chess  what  it  is  today,  in  comparison 
with  what  it  was  twenty  vears  ago.     With 
assistance  of  the   Press  the  holding  of  an    interna- 
tional  Chess-tournament    would  be    wellt 
possible.     Is  it    then  wise  or   generous  to 
Press  to  pay  for  these  or  any  games  ?  And  further 
more,  is  it  quite  fair  to  the   subscribers  of  a  tour- 
nament to  make  the  publication  of  the  games  as 
difficult  as  possible  ?     Many  subscribers  will  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  see  anything  of  the   play,  and 
their  only  chance   is  through   the   medium   of  the 
newspapers.     It  would  be  far  better  for  the  inter- 
est of  Chess  if  all  games  were  free,  to  be  published 
far  and  wide. " 


Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 
Tenth  Game  or  the  Finals. 


A.   1  .   JONES,      PROP.    \     5. 

Montgomery,    hitchi  o<  k, 
Manhattan, 

k„ 
White.  Black. 

1  P     Q  4         P—  K  l:  4 

i  p    Q  r.  4    P    K 

1K1     QB  3  K-.     K  B 
4  l:     Kt  5      B     K  2 


k 


Castles 

P     (..  Kt, 
B     Kt  a 
Kt     Kt  5 
P-B  4 
F.-K  B  j 


'    a.  1  .  JONES.       PRO! 

White.  Bi,uk. 

12  P  1  B  P     K 

13  OR     <Jsq  0-k 
,  1      QG         I 

i,I"     KR3P1P 

16  B  x  Kt        Ktx  K  !' 

17  K  R-Ksq  R  k 
t8  P  x  Kt  k  x  1 
ig  i\  n    1!  P       k  >    I 


K-B 

21  R  x  R 
n  Kt-K  5 


R  x  R 
Resigns 
a    pro' 


5  •* 

6  B    Q  3 

7  Ki     H.i 

8  Castles 

g  R     l:  4 
io  i'    Q  5 

Black     had    a    good    defense    and 
game,  when    he     played    Kt    x    K     P  on    i 
move.     This  lost  him  the  Kt  and  also  opened   the 
way  to  an  irresistible  attack  by  the  White  forces. 

Chess  a  Mental  Stimulus. 

Mr  J  B.  Richardson,  president  of  the  Stirling 
Chess-club,  recently  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
advocated  the  profit  as  well  as  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  Chess.  We  quote  the  following 
from  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  1 

"In  my  opinion  the  recreative  tendencies  of  the 
present  day  lean  far  too  much  toward  physical 
excitement  and  profitless  pastimes.  New  pleasures 
are  all  very  well  ;  but  if  our  minds  are  properly 
constituted  then  we  will  choose  for  our  recreation 
those  pleasures  which  contain  in  themselv. 
element  of  mental  profit.  Similarly  then,  surely 
the  best  pastimes  are  those  which  not  only  amuse 
our  leisure  but  leave  behind  them  some  mental 
legacy  commemorating  their  own  existence  I 
claim  for  the  game  of  Chess  that  while  it  enter- 
tains our  leisure  it  also  excites  our  interest.  I 
know  of  no  game  which  to  the  same  degree  isat 
once  a  mental  stimulus  and  a  pleasant  pastime. 
By  it  our  imagination,  reason,  and  ingenuity  are 
exercised,  and  all  the  best  powers  with  which  the 
human  mind  is  endowed  are  called  into  play. 
Another  feature  in  the  game  which  I  observe  and 
which  commends  it  to  me,  is  the  vast  variety  of 
types  of  mind  to  which  it  appeals.  Allsort^and 
conditions  of  men  may  be  found  among  1: 
ries,  old  and  young  join  in  the  solution  of  its  |  ■  .-b- 
[ems.  Professional  skill  and  commercial  enter- 
prise alike  find  here  a  sphere  for  the  ext 
their  own  peculiar  methods,  a  fair  field  for  their 
mock  battles,  and  a  common  theme  for  their  fan- 
cies' flight." 

Whiskey  and  Chess. 

In     commenting     on    the    alleged    interview      n 
which  ISlackburne  is  charged  with  recommending 
whisky  for  Chess-plavers.    The    \\estmi>i> 
~.ctte  says:  "If   Blackburne  said  so  he  must  have 
had  s  huge  joke  with  a  too  pressing  interviewer. 
Our  connection     and  we  might  say  intima, 
Chess  players  of    note  dales  back  to  the 
and  this  is  the  first    time   that    such  an  all< 
has  been  made.     Strong  drink  and  1 
tagonistic      We  have  heard  that  the  captain  of  a 
Mississippi    steamer    might    resort   to  the   heroic 
measure  Of  feeding  the  boilers  with  lard  and  sides 

^  DO  nigger  hand] 
safety-valve     in  order  to  win  a  race  ;  and  in  that 
sense   whisky  and   fiess  might   go    togeth- 
even   then   we  should   doubt    the  efficacy  1 
mean!      Pot   good  Chess,  above   all,  a   clear   and 
COOl    head    is    required,  and    nobody    knows    that 
ban  Mr.  Blackburne." 


M      Rosenthal.  Chess-Bditor  Of   1  e  Monde  lllus- 
tri, announces  thai  an  International  Tourney  will 

be    held    in    Paiis   in    1900,     The  committee  of   the 

Grand  Cercle  has  vo  ,  and  personal 

contributions  have  been  made,  Paris  has  not  had 
an  international  tourney  for  twenty-one  years; 
Zukertort   was  the  tirst-prize  winner. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE    DAY. 


MORE   SERIOUS   PHILIPPINE  SITUATION. 

"  I  "HE  hard-fought  battle  a  few  miles  south  of  Manila  last  week, 
*■  in  which  our  forces  met  the  most  serious  resistance  yet  en- 
countered, following  the  evidence  that  we  have  not  enough  men 
in  the  Philippines  to  hold  any  large  amount  of  territory  around 
Manila  after  conquering  it,  has  led  to  more  grave  views  of  our 
prospects  of  early  success.  The  facts  that  the  natives  were  about 
to  attack  Manila  when  our  troops  attacked  tnem,  that  they  were 
so  near  that  they  dropped  shells  into  the  navy  yard  at  Cavite,  and 
that  they  surrounded  several  companies  of  Americans  and  nearly 
cut  off  their  escape,  have  produced  the  belief  that  we  will  have  to 
send  many  more  men  to  Manila  than  are  there  now.  General 
Lawton,  whose  gallantry  and  generalship  in  the  campaigns  both 
north  and  south  of  Manila  have  been  widely  commended,  is  re- 
ported as  saying  that  it  will  take  100,000  men  to  subdue  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  his  estimate  is  accepted  by  many.  It  is  said  that  the 
Administration,  rather  than  issue  a  call  for  volunteers,  will  send 
to  Manila  nearly  all  the  regulars  in  this  country  and  all  that  can 
be  spared  from  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  enlisting  all  the  incom- 
plete regiments,  meanwhile,  to  their  full  strength.  When  this  is 
done  General  Otis  will  still  have  less  than  40,000  men,  as  the  en- 
listments of  the  volunteers  are  expiring  and  they  are  returning 
home. 

Miles  Could  Stop  the  War. — "If  the  Filipinos  are  able  to 
make  a  desperate  resistance  now  they  will  be  able  to  resist  just  as 
strongly  for  months  to  come.  The  backbone  of  the  insurrection 
has  still  to  be  broken.  It  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  it  is  simply  worse  than  useless  to  continue  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  in  fighting  for  territory  which  can  not 
be  garrisoned  and  held. 

"The  humane  and  sane  thing  to  do,  on  all  accounts,  is  to  stop 
this  futile  war,  and  the  way  to  stop  it  is  to  send  to  the  Philippines 
a  force  so  strong  that  the  insurgents  must  surrender  speedily. 
The  general  commanding  the  army,  Nelson  A.  Miles,  should  be 


sent  to  take  charge  of  the  military  operations  and  to  secure  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  an  important  war  the  commanding  general's  place 
is  at  the  front.  General  Miles  has  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
General  Otis  may  or  may  not  have  done  the  best  that  could  be 
done,  but  if  he  is  a  leader  of  the  signal  ability  required  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  impressing  this  fact  upon  his  countrymen  or 
upon  the  natives  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  in  no  way  derogatory 
to  him,  moreover,  or  offensive  to  the  niceties  of  military  etiquette, 
that  he  should  be  superseded  by  his  superior  officer. 

"The  essential  thing  is  that  the  war  be  stopped,  and  the  only 
sure  and  speedy  way  to  stop  it  is  to  send  a  large  additional  force 
to  the  Philippines  and  to  place  the  military  operations  under  the 
control  of  General  Miles*." —  The  Record  {bid.),  Chicago. 

Call  for  Volunteers. — "The  sufferings  of  General  Lawton '3 
soldiers  from  terrific  heat  and  soaking  rains  during  their  short 
expedition  south  of  Manila  have  made  a  marked  impression  at 
Washington.  No  wonder.  If  it  be  true,  as  is  reported  and 
seemingly  believed — tho  for  our  part  we  are  disposed  to  question 
the  estimate — that  one  fifth  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  expedi- 
tion must  be  regarded  as 'incapacitated  for  further  active  duty 
for  the  present, '  the  War  Department  may  well  be  appalled  at  so 
large  a  percentage  of  men  unfitted  for  service,  at  least  tempora- 
rily, by  so  short  a  march.  .  .  .  The  War  Department  officials  are 
said  to  give  credit  to  the  story,  and  so  believing,  they  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  doubt  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  active  opera- 
tions during  the  rainy  season.  They  fear  that  General  Otis  will 
wear  out  his  army  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  recruited,  and  that 
the  force  of  30,000  men,  which  he  has  named  as  required  to  put 
down  the  resistance  of  the  Filipinos,  can  not  be  furnished  within 
the  limits  of  the  regular  army.  We  have  never  believed  that  it 
could.  We  said  some  time  ago  that  the  Administration  would 
have  to  go  beyond  the  regular  army  and  call  out  10,000  volunteers 
at  the  lowest,  and  perhaps  a  still  larger  number.  The  sooner 
President  McKinley  realizes  this  inevitable  need  and  faces  it,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  our  cause  in  the  Philippines." — The  Herald 
{Ind. ),  Boston. 

A  Costly  Campaign. — "In  addition  to  the  killed  and  wounded, 
the  reports  have  it  that  40  per  cent,  of  Lawton's  men  were  pros- 
trated by  the  heat  in  the  advance  movement  on  Saturday.  It  is 
understood  that  the  majority  of  the  men  so  prostrated  very  speed- 
ily recovered,  but  a  considerable  percentage  of  them  are  invalided 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  constant  exposure  to  the  rains 
and  the  sun  must  gradually  undermine  the  constitution  of  the 
most  robust.  The  second  time  a  man  is  overcome  by  the  climate 
he  does  not  rally  so  quickly. 

"The  prosecution  of  an  active  campaign  at  this,  the  worst  sea- 
son of  the  year  for  such  operations  in  the  Philippines,  may  be 
necessary,  but  it  is  bound  to  be  very  costly  in  the  health  and  lives 
of  our  men.  As  nearly  as  we  can  learn,  most  of  the  companies, 
both  of  volunteers  and  regulars,  that  have  been  in  active  service 
at  the  front  for  several  months,  are  reduced  to  less  than  half  their 
normal  strength,  and  the  story  is  told  of  one  company  that  was 
compelled  to  go  into  action  with  only  one  corporal  and  nine  pri- 
vates, all  the  other  officers  and  men  being  unfit  for  duty.  The 
proportion  of  non-effectives  must  increase  rapidly  from  this  time 
on  for  the  next  two  or  three  months 

"It  is  unfair  to  the  brave  Americans  in  the  Philippines  to  put 
this  severe  strain  upon  them  when  there  are  plenty  of  men  all 
over  the  Union  ready  and  willing  to  go  and  help  them  if  they  are 
given  a  chance  to  enlist.  The  people  are  beginning  to  feel  acutely 
the  injustice  of  rushing  30,000  devoted  troops  against  a  proposi- 
tion that  requires  100,000,  and  of  subjecting  them  to  the  perils  of 
the  rainy  season  when  the  work,  with  a  sufficient  force,  could 
have  been  finished  up  before  the  rainy  season  set  in.  While  there 
is  every  disposition  to  support  the  Administration  in  its  Philippine 
policy,  intelligent  people  can  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  obvious 
blunders  of  the  campaign." — The  Tribune  {Rep.) ,  Minneapolis. 
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Lawton  the  Type.  —  "In  the  Philippines,  performing  remark- 
able military  achievements  under  the  must  unfavorable  conditions, 
Ihere  is  a  'whirlwind  sold  er  '  who  deserves  the  close  attention  of 
every  American  who  takes  pride  in  his  country  and  honors  the 

. 
We  refer  t  >  General 
ton.  He  is  the 
type  of  'regular' 
who  leads  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world. 
because  they  glory 
in  following  his 
kind.  An  old  man. 
he  matches  the  dash 
and  daring  of  hot- 
blooded  youth. 
With  a  cool  head 
and  a  masterful 
mind  as  their  gen- 
eral he  directs  his 
troops  on  the  paths 
of  brilliant  tactics 
and  triumphant  ma- 
neuvers ;  as  the  na- 
tural-born soldier 
he  endures  all  that 
they  endure,  shares 
their  individual 
dangers,  marches 
with  the  m ,  a  n  d 
fights  with  them. 

"In  the  American 
army  there  are  other 
soldiers  as  good  as 
General  Lawton. 
He  is  the  type. 
And  while  he  re- 
mains the  command- 
ing figure  on  the 
battle-field  of  our 
Philippine   army  we 

may    study  General  Lawton,   the    man,   to  gain  our    knowledge 
of  the  'regular.  '  "—  The  Press  {Rep*),  New  York. 

Meanwhile  We  Are  Left  Defenseless.— "  Meanwhile  the  coun- 
try is  almost  absolutely  without  defense.  The  regular  army  an 
thorized  by  Congress  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  war  in  the 
Philippines.  But  that  can  only  be  by  stripping  the  country  of  all 
It  is  now  announced,  so  great  is  the  exigency  in  the 
far  Last,  that  the  regiments  of  colored  troops,  whom  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient,  on  political  grounds,  to  employ  there,  are 
nevertheless  under  orders  to  go.  It  is  announced  also  that  so 
great  13  the  pressure  for  reinforcements  in  the  Philippines,  with 
:y  of  garrisons  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  already  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  that  only  one  regiment  of  infantry  ii  avail- 
able through- 
out the  United 
States. 

"  It   would   be 

difficult    to    ex 

ag  g  e  r  a  t  e  the 

ty     <  f    the 

situation    thus 

indicated.    The 

regular     arm  y 
has     been     kept 
down  by  ho 
legislation    to 
w'lat  it   is  ijuite 
to    assume 
•lie  abso- 
minimum 
of    thi 
. 

PHIUPPI  •  ""      '  De     °ne 

on 

cr<.w.i  •  York  othei .    for 


MAJOR-GEHEKAL    II.    W.  LAWTON. 


the  nucleus  of  the  body  needed,  in  time  of  war,  for  the  national 
defense.  Twenty- five  thousand  troops  in  the  United  States 
is  the  least  number  with  which,  in  the  prejudiced  judgment  of 
the  politicians  of  Congress  themselves,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
go  on  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.  And  now  this  minimum 
army  is  not  merely  reduced,  but  abolished.  We  have 
nothing  to  rely  upon,  for  the  preservation  of  order  or  for  the 
'first  line'  of  the  national  defense,  excepting  the  militia  of  the 
States,  of  which  the  service  is  confined  to  the  respective  States, 
which  is  organized  and  effective  in  only  a  few  States,  and  these 
not  the  States  in  which  public  order  is  likely  to  be  most  seriously 
threatened  and  the  services  of  a  national  police  most  likely  to  be 
needed.  As  for  the  national  defense,  we  are  absolutely  helpless 
in  the  face  of  such  dangers  as  may  arise  at  any  time,  and  as  arc- 
not  less  likely  to  arise  because  we  are  evidently  unprepared  to 
meet  them. 

"This  is  more  than  serious;  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  an  ap- 
palling situation.  It  has  been  created  by  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  make  provision  for  a  condition  which  Congress  had  itself 
brought  about 

"If  the  President  should  deem  that  the  emergency  demands  new 
legislation,  that  the  United  States  may  not  be  left  without  del 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  a  force  at  most  barely  sufficient  for  the 
Philippines,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  not  hesitate  to  ask  for 
it.  The  people  will  not  put  the  responsibility  upon  him,  but  upon 
the  public  enemies  to  whom  it  belongs." — The  Times  {hid. 
Dent.).  <\eiu  York. 


THE     GERMAN-AMERICAN      PRESS     ON 
GERMANY'S    NEW   ACQUISITIONS. 

T  T  does  not  seem  likely  that  either  the  Spanish  or  the  German 
■*■  Parliament  will  block  .Spain's  sale  of  her  remaining  Pacific 
islands  to  Germany,  as  only  the  professional  oppositionists  ap- 
pear to  object.  The  German-American  papers  fear  that  the  sale 
will  be  made  a  pretext  for  renewing  the  anti-German  agitation  in 
this  country.  L.  W.  Habercom,  the  influential  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  several  Republican  papers,  expresses  himself,  in 
the  main,  as  follows  : 

The  new  neighbor  in  the  East  is  not  r.t  all  to  the  liking  of  our 
expansionists  and  jingoes  here,  and  they  are  very  sorry  that  the 
rest  of  Spain's  possessions  were  not  taken  from  her  while  she  was 
helpless.  Already  there  is  a  talk  of  fortifying  Guam,  Honolulu, 
and  other  important  places.  How  intense  is  the  hatred  o) 
many  in  certain  influential  circles  is  shown  by  an  article  in  a 
paper  here,  in  which  it  is  suggested  to  sell  the  Philippines  to 
England  or  Russia  (with  the  exception  of  a  coaling-station),  but 
under  no  circumstances  to  Germany.  People  here  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  our  next  war  will  be  with  Germany,  and  that 
it  is  not  far  off  cither.  A  prominent  man  already  suggests  that 
the  German  Government  will  close  its  eyes  if  Aguinaldo  is  sup 
plied  with  arms  from  the  German  possessions.  This  insinuation 
is  all  the  more  dirty  and  nasty  as  so  far  only  Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen sell  war  material  to  the  Filipinos. 

The  Wachter  und  Anseiger,  Cleveland,  says  to  this 

"That  the  imperialists  will  try  to  make  Germany  the  scap- 
for  their  non-success  m  the  Philippines  is  not  at  all   improbable. 
//  is  the  duty  oj  the  German- American  press  to  prevent  as  much 

as  possible  the  calamity  whichwould \  follow.  We  must  try  to 
prevent  the  expansionists  from  making  Germany,  and  with  her 
;  11  Europe— perfidious  John  Hull  alone  excepted— our  downright 

en  em 

As  the  trade  of  these  islands  has  been  for  a  long  time  almost 
entirely  in  German  hands,  and  German  capital  alone  has  been 
employed  in  developing  them,  and  as  Germany,  when  she  sub- 
mitted the  question  of  own.  rship  to  the  Pope  for  arbitratioi 

1  important  treaty  rights  which  made  Spain  only  the  head 
partner,  the  German  American  papers  regard  the  acquisition  of 
landfl  by  Germany  as  quite  justifiable  and  natural,  k' The 
London  papers  have  nothing  against  the  deal,  mi  we  are  told," 
says  the  New  York  Staats-Ztttung.  "How  magnanimous ! 
Isn't  Mr.  J.   Hull  just  the  least  bit  disappointed  that  his  consent 
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wasn't  asked  at  all?"     The  Anzeigtr  des  Westensx  St.  Louis, 

thinks  our  jingoes  are  glad  of  the  additional  reason  to  keep  the 
Philippines,  as  it  would  not  be  correct  for  Uncle  Sam  to  let  go  anv- 


THE   SELL 


—  Tlw  World,  New  York. 


thing  anybody  else  might  hold  with  greater  profit.  "  Having  lost 
the  greater  part  of  her  colonies  in  the  late  'humanity  '  war,"  says 
the  Lincoln  Freie  Presse,  "she  sold  the  rest  to  Germany.  Noth- 
ing reasonable  can  be  said  against  this,  but  it  has  riled  our  jin- 
goes that  Germany  did  not  buy  a  nice  little  war  along  with  the 
islands  for  her  five  million  dollars."  The  Chicago  Freie  Presse 
says : 

"Considering  the  small  extent  of  the  new  possessions,  Germany 
has  paid  a  liberal  price,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Spain  could  hardly  defend  the  islands  in  the  future,  and  was  not 
able  to  defray  the  small  cost  of  their  administration.  The  islands 
would  have  changed  hands  before  long,  anyhow.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  islands  have  a  greater  value  for  Germany  than  for  any 
other  country,  considering  the  nearness  of  other  established  Ger- 
man possessions.  Germany  will,  no  doubt,  do  better  by  them 
than  did  Spain." 

The  Pittsburg  Volksblatt  says,  "This  is  another  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Germany."  The  Illinois 
Staats-Zeititng,  Chicago,  points  out  that  this  is  a  case  in  which, 
owing  to  the  moderate  and  peaceful  methods  of  Emperor  William 
and  his  Chancellor  von  Billow,  the  flag  has  followed  trade.  The 
Buffalo  Volksfreund  wonders  whether  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington knew  of  this  transfer,  and  based  their  enmity  against  Ger- 
many upon  it.  The  Philadelphia  Democrat  says  Germany  has 
shown  that  she  means  to  enter  as  third  competitor  for  the  honors 
of  Germanic  world-colonization.  The  Morgen  Journal,  New 
York,  points  out  that  Germany,  being  on  friendly  terms  with 
Spain,  must  reap  immense  benefits  from  Spanish  trade,  while 
Great  Britain,  who  seeks  to  acquire  Algeciras  and  the  Baleares, 
possessions  Spain  will  not  give  up,  must  lose  all  the  advantages 
which  industrial  nations  must  obtain  when  the  inevitable  revival 
of  Spain  comes.  The  Cincinnati  Volksblatt  remarks  that  "  Ger- 
man diplomacy  is  as  successful  as  the  German  sword,"  and  adds  : 

"What  a  fuss  there  will  be  about  this  !  The  English  will  make 
a  face  as  if  they  had  swallowed  vinegar,  and  the  French  will  say 
they  have  been  tricked.  As  for  the  Anglo-American  papers,  they 
will  as  usually  make  fools  of  themselves,  and  talk  of  German 
greed.'  .  .  .  There  is  no  danger  that  Germany  will  want  to  drive 
us  from  the  Philippines  It  is  not  in  German  character.  If  the 
Germans  wanted  to  make  conquests,  they  could  do  so  right  near 
home,  and  need  not  go  off  ten  thousand  miles  .  .  .  Moreover, 
they  are  far  too  prudent  business  men  to  risk  the  trade  with  the 


United  States  for  the  Philippines.  The  United  States  may  rest 
easy  ;  as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned  not  a  row  boat  is  needed 
to  defend  the  Philippines.  The  only  result  of  this  admirable  dip- 
lomatic stroke  will  probably  be  a  better  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  that  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for." — Translations  made  J  or  The  Literary  I>u;est. 


MORALIZING   ON    THE    PRIZE-FIGHT. 

FEW  daily  papers  of  the  day  following  the  recent  prize-fight 
at  Coney  Island  failed  to  report  the  combat  in  great  detail 
in  their  news  columns,  and  the  editorial  columns  of  few,  at  the 
same  time,  failed  to  express  unqualified  disapproval.  Our  de- 
generacy, as  compared  with  other  countries,  is  dwelt  upon,  and 
the  iniquity  of  New  York  City  is  plainly  pointed  out. 

Two  Knockouts  in  Gotham. — "The  public  at  large  is  pretty 
familiar  by  this  time  with  the  details  of  the  'championship  '  fight 
at  Coney  Island,  but  there  was  another  knockout  at  the  same  time 
and  place  of  which  few  are  aware.  That  invisible  knockout  did 
not  concern  the  crowd  which  witnessed  the  slugging  match,  but 
it  concerns  every  citizen  of  New  York  and  of  the  United  States 
who  believes  in  enforcement  of  law  and  the  preservation  of  a 
great  State's  fair  name  and  reputation.  The  reference  is  to  the 
poor  Horton  law.  It,  too,  was  knocked  out,  not  only  by  Jeffries, 
but  by  Fitzsimmons,  Chief  Devery,  and  other  distinguished  men 
who  'assisted  '  at  the  function. 

"Devery  attended  the  fight,  in  full  uniform,  and  had  a  front 
seat.  He  saw  everything,  if  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  could  in- 
terfere at  any  moment.  The  reader  knows  what  kind  of  a  fight 
Devery  saw.  The  first  heavy  blow  did  not  end  the  fight,  tho  it 
floored  the  Horton  law.  The  blow  which  ended  the  fight  did  not 
require  Devery's  intervention,  and  Devery,  a  sad  but  avid  spec- 
tator, was  seen  but  not  heard  from.  He  was  not  interviewed 
after  the  fight,  and  we  are  not  informed  as  to  his  account  of  the 
deplorable  defeat  of  the  Horton  law. 

"Perhaps  the  Mazet  committee  will  ask  him  to  reconcile  his 
Wednesday  spasm  of  virtue  with  his  conduct  last  night.     Perhaps 
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Van  Wyck,  too,  will  be  asked  to  justify  his  i  .iffair. 

Is  there  no  law  in  New  York  which  Tammany  is  hound  to  re- 
spect? Can  Tammany  make  the  Eastern  metropolis  the  prize- 
fighters' paradise?  So  long  as  Tammany  rules,  Carson,  Nev., 
and  Mexico  will  he  deserted  by  sluggers.  The  open  door  for 
them  is  Tammany's  policy.  But  what  does  Roosevelt  think  of 
it?" —  . 

Beam  in  the  Eastern  Eye.— "There  are  a  number  of  interest- 
mnected  with  this  affair,  not  the  least  of  these  being 
the  attitude  maintained  by  the  saintly  fo'.ks  of  the  Bast  who  have, 
in  the  past,  found  much  in  these  brutal  exhibitions  to  decry — 
when  they  took  place  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  We  can 
all  recall  the  horror  with  which  the  press  and  people  of  New  York 
beheld  the  spectacle  of  the  Sullivan -Kilrain  mill  in  Mississippi, 
the  Sullivan-Corbett  mill  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  Corbett- 
Mitchell  fiasco  at  Jacksonville,  with  its  side  issue  of  the  Waycross 
war;  ;hat  such  things  should  he  allowed  in  any  Southern  city  or 
Sta*3  was  taken  as  a  reflection  on  the  entire  South — another  evi- 
dence of  the  barbarity  appertaining  to  this  section.  Then  later, 
when  Nevada  permitted  Fitzsimmons  and  Corbett  to  fight  there, 
the  goodly  people  of  New  York  thought  the  State  should  be  im- 
mediately read  out  of  the  Union.  It  was  a  'rotten  borough,' 
morally  as  well  as  politically,  they  said,  and  they  protested  loudly 
at  the  immorality  manifested  by  the  authorities  in  allowing  the 
fight  to  take  place  there. 

"When,  however,  these  two  eminent  pugilists  select  New  York, 
or  its  most  popular  suburb,  as  the  scene  for  their  encounter,  there 
is  not  a  whimper  of  protest.  They  bring  a  lot  of  dollars  to  New 
York,  and  in  those  who  contribute  to  that  end  all  sins  are  for- 
given. There  is  no  thought  now  of  the  vast  immorality  which 
was  so  much  in  evidence  when  the  offenders  were  Southern  or 
Western  States. 

"The  beam  in  the  Eastern  eye  is  as  big  as  a  house." — The 
Constitution,  Atlanta. 


MR.    HAVEMEYER,   THE  TARIFF,   AND  THE 
TRUSTS. 

THE  statement  by  Henry  O.  Havemeyer,  president  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  or  the  "Sugar  Trust," 
before  the  Industrial  Commission  in  Washington  last  week,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "the  mother  of  all  trusts  is  the  customs 
tariff  bill, "  derives  its  importance  from  the  prominence  of  Mr. 
Havemeyer.  He  speaks  with  the  authority  of  a  man  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  trusts  in  the  country,  a  man  who  sees  the 
trust  question  from  the  inside,  and  has  had  personal  experience 
with  tariffs.  As  the  Baltimore  News  puts  it,  "  He  occupies  the 
enviable  position  which  Sir  Walter  ascribes  to  the  great  Highland 
chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu :  'One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn'  .  .  . 
is,  to  the  opponents  of  the  present  high  tariff,  quite  certainly 
'worth  a  thousand  men. '"  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact 
that  he  is  so  great  a  "chieftain  "  leads  some  to  think  that  he  may 
also  be  a  great  strategist,  and  that  this  "blast  upon  his  bugle 
horn"  may  be  meant  merely  to  gain  some  point  from  the  other 
great  commercial  and  political  strategists,  and  not  intended  to 
help  the  fight  against  the  trusts  or  the  tariff  at  all,  Mr.  Have- 
meyer being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  organizations  which  he  says 
the  tariff  keeps  alive.      Mr.  Havemeyer  said  : 

"The  existing  bill  and  the  preceding  one  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  formation  of  all  the  large  trusts  with  very  few  exceptions, 
inasmuch  as  they  provide  for  an  inordinate  protection  to  all  the 
interests  of  the  country— sugar-refining  excepted.  Economic  ad- 
Incident  to  the  consolidation  of  large  interests  in  the 
same  line  of  business  are  a  great  incentive  to  their  formation,  but 

.■    a  very  insignificant  proportion   to  the   advantages 

way  of  protection  under  the  customs  tariff." 

Mr.   Havemeyer  holds  that  no  industry  should  be  protected  by 
f  higher  than  p.  per  cent.     He  defends  the  existence  of  the 
are  simply  the  machinery  whicb 
from  the  .  ivernment  the  plunder  d< 

by  the  tai  iff       Afl  :  • 


"I  repeat  that  all  this  agitation  against  trusts  is  against  merely 
the  business  machinery  employed  to  take  from  the  public  what 
the  Government  in  its  tariff  laws  says  it  is  proper  and  suitable 
they  should  have.  It  is  the  Government  through  its  tariff  laws 
which  plunders  the  people,  and  the  trusts,  etc.,  are  merely  the 
machinery  for  doing  it." 

The  tariff  papers  point  out  that  free-trade  England  has  trusts, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  trusts  in  the  world,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  has  never  depended  on  the  tariff,  and  that  the  sugar 
trust  itself  is  protected  only  to  the  extent  of  3.5  percent.  The 
anti-tariff  papers  reply  that  protected  Germany  has  many  more 
trusts  than  England,  and  that  the  Standard  Oil  and  sugar  trusts 
are  exceptional. 

The  Kind  of  Free-Trade  He  Wants. — "  Democratic  trust  and 
tariff  writers  will  be  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  with  Mr.  Ilave- 
meyer's  statement.  It  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard  to  criticize  the 
present  tariff  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's  assertions.  It  is 
apparent  that  Mr.  Havemeyer's  strong  inclination  toward  the  so- 
called  free-trade  party  is  due  to  his  experience  in  getting  higher 
protection  from  the  tariff  bills  of  that  party  than  from  the  party 
which  believes  in  protection.  The  old  tariff  of  1883  allowed  the 
sugar-refiners  a  protection  of  about  0.6  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  the 
most  common  grades.  That  was  in  the  days  of  strong  competi- 
tion between  the  trust  and  independent  refineries 

"The  Wilson  law  of  1S94  went  through  the  most  tortuous  course 
of  any  measure  and  emerged  with  least  credit  to  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  it.  In  its  final  form  it  imposed  a  duty  of  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  grades  of  sugar  and  %  of  a  cent  a  pound 
additional  on  refined  sugar.  The  beauty  of  this  from  the  trust 
viewpoint  was  that  the  duty  paid  depended  on  the  price  at  which 
sugar  was  imported.  Being  practically  the  sole  buyer  of  sugar  in 
this  country,  the  trust  v/tS  able,  to  a  great  extent,  to  fix  its  own 
price  for  raw,  as  well  as  the  price  at  which  it  would  sell  refined.   . 

"The  Dingley  law  retained  duties  on  raw  sugar  for  revenue 
purposes  and  gave  the  refiners  an  actual  protection  of  yi  of  a 
cent  a  pound  under  terms  which  they  could  not  dodge.  This  was 
the  lowest  differential  they  ever  had.  The  drop  from  0.82  of  a 
cent,  the  highest  the  refiners  ever  had,  too.  125  of  a  cent  must  nat- 
urally make  Mr.  Havemeyer  look  back  longingly  to  the  good  old 
days  of  'tariff  reform.'  What  use  has  he  for  a  tariff  system 
which,  as  he  describes  it,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Louisiana  sugar- 
growers,  the  beet-sugar  makers,  and  the  sugar-producers  of 
Hawaii?  However,  the  ordinary  citizen  must  at  once  recognize 
that  Mr.  Havemeyer  has  acknowledged  that  the  present  tariff  ap- 
plies right  where  in  justice  it  should  apply." — The  Express 
lAY/.),  Buffalo. 

Not  Strictly  Accurate. — "Mr.  Havemeyer's  characterization 
of  the  tariff  as  'the  mother  of  all  trusts  '  is  not  strictly  accurate. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  artificial  stimulus  given  to  industrial 
production  by  a  high  protective  tariff  created  conditions  of  unpro 
fitable  competition,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  trust  system 
to  correct.  In  so  far  as  articles  subject  to  trust  regulation  are 
protected  by  high  import  duties,  the  tariff  undoubtedly  serves  to 
exclude  foreign  competition,  and  so  assists  the  trusts  in  retaining 
the  control  of  prices  in  the  home  market.  But  the  tariff  has  not 
the  slightest  bearing  on  the  recent  great  combinations  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  nor  would  the  repeal  of  the  whole  iron  and 
steel  schedule  of  duties  tend  in  the  least  to  weaken  these  combina 
tions.  The  great  original  trust — the  Standard  Oil  Company — is 
quite  independent  of  the  tariff;  so  is  the  tobacco  trust,  the  cotton- 
seed combination,  the  copper  syndicate,  the  car  trusts,  and  a 
number  of  others.  In  short,  while  a  revision  of  the  tariff  could 
•  effected  as  to  abridge  the  opportunities  for  creating  a 
monopoly  in  certain  manufactured  articles,  it  would  not  seriously 
affect  the  trust  system  as  a  whole." — 7 he  Journal  of  Com >■ 
(/■in.).  New  York. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Suspicions. — "We  will  find  out  a  lot  about  these 
combinations  before  we  get  through  with  them.  Havemeyer. 
who  has  made  millions  through  the  agency  of  combination,  could 
not  live  were  it  not  for  the  high  protective  duties.  Now  these 
duties  were  put  there  by  the  Ri  publicans  when  they  got  in  power, 
and  they  will  remain  as  long  as  the  Republicans  stay  in  power. 
But  the  fight  of  next  year  will  not  be  made  on  trusts,  which  will 
.1  purely  or  a  comparatively  collateral  issue. 

"Of  course,  just  as  Mi.  I  lavenieycr  says,  the  people  are  plun- 
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dered  through  the  tariff  laws,  hut  we  must  go  back  of  the  tariff 
if  we  want  to  find  out  the  real  reason.  This  sugar- trust  magnate 
has  not  said  anything  that  has  not  been  said  scores  of  times  be- 
fore, but  never  by  so  prominent  an  advocate  of  trusts.  Mr. 
Havemeyer  has  some  object  in  making  his  statements,  but  what 
it  is,  of  course,  I  can  not  say.  These  men  of  nullum-,  never  waste 
words  any  more  than  they  throw  away  dollars  Every  move  is 
calculated  ;  they  say  and  do  things  for  the  effect  they  will  have; 
therefore,  what  was  Mr.  1  lavemeyer's  object  in  making  the  decla- 
rations he  did  before  the  commission?  We  will  have  to  wait  for 
that." — William  J.  Bryan,  interview  in 

Can  McKinley  Save  McKinleyism? — "If  President  McKinley 
still  feels  any  interest  in  McKinleyism  we  advise  him  to  call  his 
and  its  friends  together  and  take  counsel  how  it  may  be  preserved 
from  impending  destruction.  Frankly,  the  doctrine  of  protection 
can  not  survive  the  kicking  and  thumping  it  is  getting  from  its 
most  stalwart  supporters  and  greatest  beneficiaries.  It  is  too 
late  to  save  it.  The  practise  and  application  of  it  may  be  kept  up 
a  few  years  longer,  but  not  without  sagacious  management.  It 
was  shocking  to  hear  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  speak  blasphemously 
of  the  tariff.  When  Mr.  Havemeyer,  the  head  of  the  sugar  trust, 
denounces  it  as  the  mother  of  all  trusts,  men  gasp  in  amazement. 
After  such  an  utterance  from  such  a  source  the  merest  tyro  of 
a  forecaster  would  confidently  predict  very  unsettled  political 
weather 

"It  is  simply  impossible,  Mr.  McKinley,  to  keep  the  protection 
flag  at  the  masthead  of  the  Republican  ship  when  your  most 
favored  passengers  are  urging  the  crew  to  mutiny  by  such  talk  as 
that.  Think  what  your  situation  will  be  when  the  great  captains 
of  industry  who  all  these  years  have  been  accustomed  to  fill  your 
campaign  chests  in  exchange  for  tariff  schedules  to  order  shall 
begin  to  hobnob  with  the  other  fellow  and  put  up  money  for  Ins 
campaigns!" — The  Times  {bid.  Dew.),  New  York. 

Is  the  Republican  Party  Sincere? — "In  Ohio  the  other  day, 
the  Republican  convention  commended  the  legislature  'for  pass- 
ing the  stringent  law  now  on  our  statute-books  prohibiting  the 
organization  of  trusts,'  denounced  such  combination  as  'inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  people, '  and  demanded  the  'rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. '  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Monnett,  the 
only  Republican  official  in  Ohio  who  has  seriously  opposed  the 
trusts,  or  endeavored  to  see  the  law  carried  out,  was  turned  down 
when  he  sfpplied  to  the  convention  to  be  renominated.  As  at- 
torney-general he  had  made  himself  too  conspicuous  in  opposi- 
tion to  suit  the  party  leaders  who  are  themselves  interested  in 
trusts. 

"In  fine,  Mr.  Monnett,  the  Republican  attorney-general,  had 
taken  the  law  seriously  and  had  made  himself  obnoxious  in  con- 
sequence. He  pursued  the  Standard  Oil  trust  as  if  he  meant  bus- 
mess,  and  the  party  leaders  concluded  that  the  Republican  joke 
had  been  carried  too  far.  Mr.  Monnett  lacked  the  necessary 
humor  to  make  him  an  acceptable  Republican  attorney-general, 
and  so  when  he  applied  for  a  renomination  on  the  score  of  zeal- 
ous and  faithful  services,  Mr.  Hanna  and  the  rest  smiled  and  said 
no ;  they  did  not  desire  to  be  made  uncomfortable  by  an  official 
who  has  so  little  discretion  as  to  imagine  that  their  declaration 
against  trusts  is  to  be  taken  seriously 

"Mr.  Hanna  has  recently  put  on  record  his  opinion  of  those 
who  oppose  trusts  and  combines.  Referring  to  the  recently 
elected  mayor  of  Toledo,  who  won  his  victory  on  an  anti-trust 
platform,  Mr.  Hanna  says  the  result  was  brought  about  by  'the 
riff  raff  and  the  idle  followers,'  and  by  'the  liquor-dealers  and 
bums,  along  with  the  Democrats. '  The  mayor  of  Toledo  received 
in  round  numbers  17,000  votes,  while  both  his  opponents  together 
received  only  7,391."—  The  Constitution  {Dem.),  Atlanta. 


A    MUNICIPAL    BREAKDOWN. 

"  I  "*HE  acknowledgment  by  the  New  York  City  controller  that 
-*-  the  Municipal  Assembly  is  a  failure  interests  students  of 
civic  problems,  critics  of  Tammany  Hall,  and,  most  of  all,  per- 
haps, the  Tammany  rulers  themselves,  who  find  that  a  rebellious 
Assembly  can  block  the  plans  of  the  mayor  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
governmental  organization.     It  will  be  remembered  that   when 


the  charter  for  Greater  New  York  was  framed,  there  was  a  great 
outcry  that  it  gave  almost  absolute  power  to  the  mayor,  that  it 
made  him  "king  of  3,000,000  subjects,"  with  practically  no  re- 
straint.     The  principal  comments  on  the  Municipal  Assembly,  or 

Municipal  Legislature,  were  confined  t<  noting  the  fact  that  it 
had  two  chambers,  instead  oi  following  the  increasing  custom  of 

consolidating  the  two  into  one.  One  eminent  critic,  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  wrote  of  the  proposed  Assembly  that  it  would  be  "  pure 
sham  and  can  have  no  real  importance  as  a  nart  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment." The  contrary  is  now  proving  to  be  the  case,  to  the 
sorrow  of  Controller  Coler,  who  would  be  much  better  pleased  if 
the  assembly  were  a  "pure  sham."  The  Assembly  has  proved  so 
exasperating  by  its  blockade  of  important  measures,  for  reasons 
that  can  only  be  guessed  at  or  estimated  from  the  characters  of 
the  blockaders,  that  the  Tammany  controller  threatens  to  appeal 
to  the  Republican  legislature  for  a  change  in  the  city  charter  to 
take  away  some  of  the  Assembly's  unsuspected  power.  When 
asked  last  week  before  the  Mazet  committee  what  he  would  do 
with  the  two  branches  of  the  Assembly,  Controller  Coler  replied, 
amid  great  laughter  :  "  I  would  turn  them  into  one  and  give  them 
power  to  regulate  our  peanut-stands — that's  all.  I  wouldn't  ad- 
vise permitting  them  to  put  up  lamp-posts." 

Decadence  of  Legislative  Bodies. — "We  recall  no  other  in- 
stance in  which  a  Democratic  city  administration  has  been  willing 
to  make  an  appeal  for  relief  to  a  Republican  legislature.  No  ap- 
prehension need  be  entertained  in  this  instance,  however,  that 
the  application  will  result  in  any  political  disadvantage  to  those 
who  make  it.  The  evil  is  so  obvious  and  serious  that  the  neces- 
sity and  propriety  of  relief  will  be  recognized  at  once  ;  while  there 
can  be  no  valid  objection  to  being  guided  by  the  experience  of  the 
controller  in  determining  the  precise  form  of  charter  amendment 
which  will  afford  the  most  efficient  remedy. 

"The  failure  of  the  Municipal  Assembly  to  fulfil  the  expecta- 
tions as  to  its  usefulness  which  were  entertained  by  the  framers 
of  the  Greater  New  York  charter  is  another  illustration  of  the 
weakness  which  seems  manifesting  itself  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  in  modern  American  institutions.  Improvement 
is  evident  throughout  the  country  in  the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative departments  and  in  the  judiciary,  but  it  is  not  so  in  legis- 
lative bodies  generally.  A  notable  exception,  however,  may  be 
fouTid  in  the  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  rural  counties  in  New 
York.  These  boards  possess  very  considerable  legislative  powers, 
which  they  exercise  for  the  most  part  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  benefit  to  their  constituents." — The  Sun  {Rep.),  New 
York. 

Take  Away  Its  Powers.— "When  the  mayor  appeared  before 
the  Mazet  committee,  he  declined  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
any  part  of  the  charter,  for  the  avowed  reason  that  it  was  still  too 
early  to  judge.  We  reminded  his  honor  at  the  time  that  it  was 
not  too  early  to  express  a  very  decided  opinion  upon  that  part  of 
the  charter  which  authorizes  a  municipal  legislature,  seeing  that 
the  municipal  legislature  had  already  proved  to  be  a  municipal 
nuisance  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  mayor  knew  that  as  well  as 
we  did,  in  fact  much  better,  for  he  has  an  official  responsibility 
which  that  chartered  dog  in  the  manger  called  the  local  legisla- 
ture continually  prevents  him  from  discharging 

"It  is  already  quite  plain  that,  so  far  as  the  Municipal  Assem- 
bly has  any  general  policy  at  all,  that  policy  is  a  policy  of  black- 
mail, a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  insolvent  partners  that 
the  solvent  partner  shall  not  spend  any  of  his  money  on  himself. 
even  to  the  extent  of  paying  his  honest  and  lawful  debts,  until  he 
shall  satisfy  the  suburban  and  insolvent  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech. 'For  you  must  think,  look  you,  that  the  worm  will  do  his 
kind.'  What  is  most  wonderful  about  the  whole  performance  is 
not  the  performance  of  the  worm,  but  the  performance  of  the 
framers  of  the  charter,  who  assumed,  in  the  teeth  of  all  expe- 
rience, that  when  the  worm  came  to  be  a  representative  of  Greater 
New  York  he  would  straightway  become  a  new,  high-toned,  and 
public-spirited  worm.  By  all  means  let  the  controller  carry  out 
his  purpose  of  getting  the  legislature  to  take  away  the  powers  of 
the  local  legislature.  The  sooner  all  real  powers,  of  initiation  or 
of  obstruction,  are  taken  away  from  it,  the  less  trouble  shall  we 
have  with  it." — The  Times  {Ind.  Dem.),  New  York. 
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NEW   YORK'S   TENEMENT-HOUSE    BLIGHT. 

MR.  JACOB  A.  RIIS.  well  known  as  the  author  of  "How 
the  Other  Half  Lives"  and  other  descriptions  of  life  among 
the  lowly  in  New  York  City,  writes  a  timely  article  telling  of  the 
frightful  overcrowding  in  the  New  York  tenements.  It  is  widely 
believed  that  with  the  onward  march  of  civilization  the  crowding 
in  the  tenement  districts  is  not  so  had  as  it  was  years  ago,  when 
people  did  not  know  as  much  as  we  do  now.  According  to  Mr. 
Riis,  however,  we  seem  to  have  learned,  not  how  to  relieve  the 
crowding,  but  how  to  increase  it.  We  have  learned  how  to  build 
"double-deckers."  with  four  flats,  instead  of  two,  on  each  floor  ; 
have  adopted  the  London  plan  of  one  room  tenements;  in  short. 
we  know  how  to  make  1.77+  people  live  on  one  acre  without  seri- 
ous complaint.  Mr.  Riis,  writing  in  the  June  Atlantic  Monthly, 
says  : 

"  Long  since  the  tenements  of  New  York  earned  for  it  the  omi- 
nous name  of  'the  homeless  city.'     In   its  40,000  tenements  its 
workers,  more  than  half  of  the  city's  population,   are  housed. 
They   have   no   other   chance.      There   are,    indeed,    wives   and 
mothers  who.  by  sheer  force  of  character,  rise  above  their  envi- 
ronment and'make  homes  where  they  go.     Happily,  there  are  yet 
many  of  them.     But  the  fact  remains  that  hitherto  their  struggle 
has  been  growing  ever  harder,  and  the  issue  more  doubtful.     The 
tenement  itself,  with  its  crowds,  its  lack  of  privacy,  is  the  great- 
est destroyer  of  individuality,  of  character.     As  its  numbers  in- 
crease, so  does  '  the  element  that  becomes  criminal  for  lack  of  in 
dividuality  and  the  self-respect  that  comes  with  it.'     Add   the 
shiftless  and  the  weak  who  are  turned  out  by  the  same  process. 
and  you  have  its  legitimate  crop.      In  1BS0  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  each  dwelling  in  New  York  was  16.37.      In  iSgo  it  was 
iS.  ?2  ;    in  1895,  according  to  the  police  census,  21.2.     The  census 
of  [900  will  show  the  crowding  to  have  gone  on  at  an  equal  if  not 
at  a  greater  rate.     That  will  mean  that  so  many  more  tenements 
have  been  built  of  the  modern  type,  with  four  families  to  the  floor 
where  once  there  were  two.     I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with 
many  statistics.     They  are  to  be  found,  by  those  who  want  them, 
in  the  census-books  and  in  the  official   records.     I  shall  try  to 
draw  from  them  their  human  story.     But,  as  an  instance  of  the 
unchecked  drift,  let  me  quote  here  the  case  of  the  Tenth  Ward, 
that   East  Side  district  known  as  the  most  crowded  in  all  the 
world.     In  1880,  when  it  had  not  yet  attained  that  bad  eminence, 
it  contained  47.554  persons,  or  432.3  to  the  acre.     In  1890  the  cen- 
sus showed  a  population  of  57, 5<A  which  was  522  to  the  acre. 
The  police  census  of  1895  found  70,16s  persons  living   in   1,514 
houses,  which  was  643. oS  to  the  acre.     Lastly,  the   Health   De- 
partment's census  for  the  first  half  of  1898  gave  a  total  of  82,175 
persons  living  in  1.201  tenements,  with  313  inhabited  buildings 
yet  to  be  heard  from.     This  is  the  process  of  doubling  up— liter- 
ally, since  the  cause  and  the  vehicle  of  it  all  is  the  double-decker 
tenement— which  four  years  ago  had  crowded  a  single  block  in 
that  ward  at  the  rate  of  1,  526  persons  per  acre,  and  one  in  the 
Eleventh  Ward  at  the  rate  of  1  77  4- " 

An  answer  frequently  made  to  such  statements  is  that  these 
people  so  wretchedly  housed  are  better  off  than  they  were  where 
they  came  from.  Mr.  Riis  denies  this,  on  the  ground  that  a 
shanty  may  make  possible  a  home  ;  a  tenement  flat  makes  home 
impossible.  The  frequent  murders  and  suicides  in  the  crowded 
districts  bear  witness  to  the  little  worth  the  people  attach  to  the 
lives  they  have  to  lead  ;  and  where  murder,  suicide,  and  disease- 
fail .  the  tenement  house   (ire  comes  in  to  keep  the  workers  from 

1  led  old  age.     Laws  provide  for  Blow-burning  or  fireproof 

stairways,  but  the  stairways  are  built  of  hard  wood,  on  the  theory 

that  it  is  more  slow-burning  than  soft  wood.      "The  demons  tra- 

tion   of   the  tenement-house  committee,"  says  Mr.  Riis,  "that  to 

reproof  from   the  ground  up  would  cost  little 

■it.  mon-  than  is  spent  upon  the  lire-trap,  and  would 

m  the  interest  on  the  extra  outlay  in  the  saving  of 

insurance  and  id  in   the  I         y  way,  has 

found  no  echo  in  legislation  or  in  the  practise  of  buihi 

Mr.   Riis  finds  that  sunlight  is  reckoned  into  the  rent  aim* 

if  lt  wai  s  flat  with  one  ray  of  sunlight 


fifty  cents  a  month  more  than  a  flat  with  none  ;  a  front  flat  "  where 
the  sun  comes  right  in  your  face,"  seventeen  dollars;  a  rear  flat 
where  it  doesn't  come  in  at  all,  eleven  dollars.  In  the  depth  of 
last  winter  Mr.  Riis  found  a  family  of  poor  Jews  paying  eight 
dollars  a  month  for  the  privilege  of  living  under  a  flight  of  stairs 
in  an  abandoned  piece  of  hallway,  and  the  youngest  first  saw 
tenement  daylight  there.  The  tenement  house  committee  of  1894 
looked  in  vain  through  the  slums  of  Old- World  cities  for  some- 
thing to  compare  the  "double-deckers"  with,  and  declared  in  their 
report  that  in  these  houses  the  separateness  and  sacredness  of 
home  life  were  interfered  with,  and  physical  and  moral  evils  bred 
that  "  conduce  to  the  corruption  of  the  young. "  Yet  the  landlords 
prevent,  by  their  wealth  and  influence,  every  attempt  to  improve 
the  conditions  by  new  and  better  laws.  The  law  allows  a  tene- 
ment house  to  cover  only  65  per  cent,  of  its  lot,  but  the  committee 
found  one  house  which  the  authorities  had  allowed  to  cover  93  per 
cent.,  leaving  only  7  per  cent,  for  the  air  and  light  to  struggle 
through  for  from  100  to  150  people.     Mr.  Riis  continues  : 

"  It  was  the  boast  of  New  York,  till  a  few  years  ago,  that  at 
least  that  worst  of  tenement  depravities,  the  one-room  house,  too 
familiar  in  the  English  slums,  was  practically  unknown  here.  It 
is  not  so  any  longer.  The  evil  began  in  the  old  houses  in  Orchard 
and  Allen  streets,  a  bad  neighborhood,  infested  by  fallen  women 
and  the  thievish  rascals  who-»prey  upon  their  misery— a  region 
where  the  whole  plan  of  humanity,  if  plan  there  be  in  this  dis- 
gusting mess,  jars  out  of  tune  continually.  The  furnished-room 
house  has  become  an  institution  here,  speeded  on  by  a  con- 
scienceless Jew  who  bought  up  the  old  buildings  as  fast  as  they 
came  into  the  market,  and  filled  them  with  a  class  of  tenants  be- 
fore whom  charity  recoils,  helpless  and  hopeless.  When  the 
houses  were  filled,  the  crowds  overflowed  into  the  yard.  In  one 
case,  I  found,  in  midwinter,  tenants  living  in  sheds  built  of  odd 
boards  and  roof  tin,  and  paying  a  dollar  a  week  for  herding  with 
the  rats.  One  of  them,  a  red-faced  German,  was  a  philosopher 
after  his  kind.  He  did  not  trouble  himself  to  get  up.  when  I 
looked  in,  but  stretched  himself  in  his  bed— it  was  high  noon- 
responding  to  my  sniff  of  disgust  that  it  was  'se/ir  schoen!  tin 
bischen  kalt,  aber  was."  His  neighbor,  a  white-haired  old 
woman,  begged,  trembling,  not  to  be  put  out.  She  would  not 
know  where  to  go.  It  was  out  of  one  of  these  houses  that  Fritz 
Meyer,  the  murderer,  went  to  rob  the  poor-box  in  the  Redemptor- 
ist  church,  the  night  when  he  killed  Policeman  Smith.  The 
policeman  surprised  him  at  his  work.  In  the  room  he  had  occu- 
pied I  came  upon  a  brazen-looking  woman  with  a  black  eye.  who 
answered  the  question  of  the  officer,  'Where  did  you  get  that 
shiner?'  with  a  laugh.  'I  ran  up  against  the  fist  of  me  man.' 
she  said.  Her  'man,'  a  big.  sullen  lout,  sat  by,  dumb.  The 
woman  answered  for  him  that  he  was  a  mechanic. 

"What  does  he  work  at?'  snorted  the  policeman,  restraining 
himself  with  an  effort  from  kicking  the  fellow. 

"She  laughed  scornfully.  'At  the  junk  business.'  It  meant 
that  he  was  a  thief. 

"Young  men,  with  blotched  faces  and  cadaverous  looks,  were 
loafing  in  every  room.  They  hung  their  heads  in  silence.  The 
women  turned  their  faces  away  at  the  sight  of  the  uniform.  They 
cling  to  these  wretches,  who  exploit  their  starved  affections  for 
their  own  ease,  with  a  grip  of  desperation.  It  is  their  last  hold. 
Women  have  to  love  something.  It  is  their  deepest  degradation 
that  they  must  love  these.  Even  the  wretches  themselves  feel  the 
shame  of  it,  and  repay  them  by  heating  and  robbing  them,  as 
their  daily  occupation.  A  poor  little  baby  in  one  of  the  rooms 
gave  a  shuddering  human  touch  to  it  all." 

Yet  there  is  a  hopeful  side  of  the  situation,  and  Mr.  Riis  finds 
it  in  the  park8  which  are,  here  and  there,  taking  the  pU 
some  of  the  vilest  rookeries,  torn  down  because  they  menace  the 
public  health.  In  these  small  patches  of  green  the  children  will 
.it  least  get  air  and  sunshine  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
have.  What  makes  the  whole  system  a  "blight,"  however,  is  the 
fact  that  it  makes  homes  almost  impossible.      Mr    Riis  concludes  : 

"  Uptown  or  downtown,  as  the  tenements  grow  taller,  the  thing 
that  is  rarest  to  find  is  the  home  of  the  olden  days,  even  as  it  was 
in  the  shanty  on  the  rocks.     'No  home,  no  family,  no  rnorali  y. 
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no  manhood,  no  patriotism  !  '  said  the  okl  Frenchman.  Seventy- 
seven  per  cent,  of  their  young  prisoners,  say  the  managers  of  the 
State  reformatory,  have  no  moral  sense,  or  next  to  none.  'Weak- 
ness, not  wickedness,  ails  them,  '  adds  the  prison  reformer;  no 
manhood,  that  is  to  say.  Years  ago.  roaming  through  the  British 
Museum,  I  came  upon  an  exhibit  that  riveted  my  attention  as 
nothing  else  had.  It  was  a  huge  stone  arm,  torn  from  the  shoul- 
der of  some  rock  image,  with  doubled  list  and  every  rigid  muscle 
instinct  with  angry  menace.  Where  it  came  from  or  what  was 
its  story  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  ask.  It  was  its  message  to  us 
I  was  trying  to  read.  I  had  been  spending  weary  days  and  nights 
in  the  slums  of  London,  where  hatred  grew,  a  noxious  crop,  upon 
the  wreck  of  the  home.  Lying  there,  mute  and  menacing,  the 
great  fist  seemed  to  me  like  a  shadow  thrown  from  the  gray  dawn 
of  the  race  into  our  busy  day  with  a  purpose,  a  grim,  unheeded 
warning.  What  was  it?  In  the  slum  the  question  haunts  me  yet. 
They  perished,  the  empires  those  rock-hewers  built,  and  the  gov- 
ernments reared  upon  their  ruins  are  long  since  dead  and  for- 
gotten. They  were  born  to  die,  for  they  were  not  budt  upon 
human  happiness,  but  upon  human  terror  and  greed.  We  built 
ours  upon  the  bed-rock,  and  its  corner-stone  is  the  home.  With 
this  bitter  mockery  of  it  that  makes  the  slum,  can  it  be  that  the 
warning  is  indeed  for  us  ?  " 


DEATH    OF    RICHARD    PARKS    BLAND. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BLAND,  of  Missouri,  who  died  last 
week,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  attained  his  prominence 
chiefly  by  his  labors  for  silver  as  currency.  He  was  popularly 
known,  in  fact,  as  "Silver  Dick"  Bland,  and  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention that  nominated  Bryan  he  was  the  leading  candidate  on 
three  ballots,  and  was  second  on  the  fifth  ballot,  which  gave 
Bryan  the  nomination.  He  became  prominent  in  the  silver  cause 
as  early  as  1S7S,  when  his  bill  for  the  coinage  of  silver,  the  Bland 
act,  was  passed  over  President  Hayes's  veto.  Mr.  Bland  sat  in 
every  Congress  from  1S72  until  his  death,  except  the  Fifty-fourth, 
sharing  the  general  Democratic  reverse  in  1S94,  but  winning 
again  at  the  election  for  the  Fifty-fifth.  Papers  of  all  political 
persuasions  pay  tribute  to  his  irreproachable  personal  character, 
the  gold-standard  papers  nearly  all  taking  occasion  for  a  word 
against  the  white  metal.     Thus  the   Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind. 


Rep.)  says:  "Old  fashioned  and  unprogressive,  Representative 
Bland  hail  the  old-time  virtues,  but  he  was  twenty  years  behind 
the  times.  His  face  was  turned  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  he 
was  oblivious  to 
the  dawn  of  a 
new  American 
era.  The  an- 
n  ou  n  cement  of 
his  death  will  be 
received  with  re- 
gret, as  that  of 
an  honest,  tho 
often  misguided, 
man  of  affairs. 
There  survive 
him  in  public  life 
many  of  views 
more  nearly  or- 
thodox, but  who 
still  would  do 
well  to  pattern 
more  closely 
upon  'Silver 
Dick"  Bland's 
blameless  private 
life."     Others, 

assuming  that  the  silver  cause  is  near  its  end,  see  a  pathetic 
coincidence  in  his  death.  The  Brooklyn  Kagle,  for  example, 
says :  "  He  fought  a  losing  fight  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
died  just  about  as  his  partizans  were  to  admit  their  defeat."  Still 
other  gold-standard  papers  allege  that  Mr.  Bland's  death  is  to 
silver  a  fatal  blow.  The  silver  papers  pay  tributes  to  his  memory, 
but  in  general  do  not  use  his  death  as  a  text  for  currency  argu- 
ment. 


K1C1IARD     PARKS     HI. AND. 


THIS  AGilD  GENTLEMAN   EXPECTS  AX   ULTIMATUM. 

The  Herald,  New  York. 


CURRENT    CARTOONS. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

"I  SEE  you're  Finnish,"  remarked  the  Czar. —  The  New  Voice,  New  York. 

THE  ease  with  which    a  French  cabinet  can   be  upset   is  the  admiration 
and  despair  of  the  American  people. —  The  Ledger,  Philadelphia. 

"He  is  a  man  of 
honor."  "Which  kind 
—  French  army  or 
regular  civilian?"  — 
The  Evening  Post, 
Chicago. 

Only  a  Dewey 
would  plan  his  re- 
turn so  as  to  miss  the 
watermelon  season. — 
The  State  Journal, 
Tofeka. 

FOR  an  institution 
that  is  wholly  with- 
out friends,  the  trust 
seems  to  stub  along 
pretty  vfe\\.  —  The 
Tribune,  Detroit. 

If  the  Philippines 
ever  get  a  Congress- 
man, will  he  be  from 
the  east  or  west  ?— 
The  Commercial  Tri- 
bune, Cincinnati, 

A  good  politician 
is  like  a  good  magi- 
cian— his  only  impor- 
tant moves  are  the 
ones  you  don't  see.— 
The  Ledger,  I'hiladel- 
phia. 

Hazen  S.  Pingkee 
can't  retire  from 
Michigan  politics,  be- 
cause there  wouldn't 
be  anything  left. — 
The  Tribune,  Detroit. 


INSPECTING  THE   PLATFORM. 


The  Mule 
fore. " 


'I  think   I  fell  through   here  once  be- 
—  The  Times,  Denver. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE    MOST   WIDELY    READ   OF    DRAMATIC 
CRITICS. 

THE  weekly  feuilletons  contributed  to  Le  Temps  '.P.iris)  by 
the  late  Francisque  Sarcey,  which  appeared  with  only  one 
break  during  a  period  of  forty  year?,  were,  according  to  E. 
is  Stevenson,  more  widely  road  than  the  words  of  any 
critic  of  the  stage  since  dramatic  criticism  has  been  a  recognized 
occupation.  His  judgments  upon  a  play  could  often  make  or  un- 
make a  manager,  yet  they  were  always  given  with  a  high  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  after  most  painstaking  study.  Outside  of 
France,  also,  his  dicta  were  eagerly  awaited  by  an  enormous  pub- 
lic in  Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  Russia — even,  in  fact,  in  distant  Australia  and  to  some  extent 
in  America. 

In  France,  however,  his  admirers  did  not  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  his  death  has  called  forth  a  somewhat  uncommon  amount 
of  hostile  criticism  from  the  younger  element,  who  did  not  sym- 
pathize with  his  literary  and  dramatic  views.  According  to  M. 
Theuriet,  writing  in  the  London  Journal  (as  quoted  in  The 
Academy  of  May  27).  "  Les  Jeunes  "  have  not  "even  waited  till 
Sarcey 's  bier  was  lifted  to  speak  their  minds,  and  declare  that  he 
hated 'all  that  is  generous  and  heroic,  and  that  he  ignored  the 
literature  of  his  time. '  "     M.  Theuriet  continues: 

"But  who  says  too  much  says  nothing;  and  all  this  wrath 
savors  of  spite.  The  truth  is  that,  in  his  long  career  as  a  critic, 
Sarcey  always  showed  himself  a  genuine  man  of  letters,  who 
loved  beautiful  works,  and  who  strove  to  understand  them  even 
when  they  disconcerted  him  at  first  sight  and  were  repugnant  to 
his  palate.  His  mind  was  truly  French ;  it  was  all  for  clearness, 
for  the  light  of  nature  ;  he  detested  the  jargon  that  is  foisted  on 
the  public  under  the  name  of  'artistry.'  He  wanted  the  French 
language  to  keep  those  qualities  of  frankness,  brightness,  logic, 
and  of  wholesomeness  that  are  its  glory  and  raise  it  above  its 
rivals.  He  had  a  weakness  for  a  well-constructed  play,  and  there- 
in he  was  not  wrong.  He  did  not  believe  in  foreign  importations, 
and  he  only  half  liked  'the  foysof  the  Ibsen  drama.'  Despite  the 
admiration  of  snobs,  he  did  not  believe  that  these  dramas  were 
masterpieces. " 

Another  French  critic,  M.  Gustave  Larroumet,  Sarcey 's  suc- 
cessor on  Le  Temps,    writes  of  him  as  follows  in  Le  Figaro  : 

"He  was  always  the  bourgeois  and  the  professor,  with  all  the 
virtues  and  few  of  the  vices  which  those  two  words  imply.  Be- 
longing to  the  middle  classes,  elevated  in  his  ideas,  at  the  summit 
of  his  political  and  social  success,  he  had  received,  as  a  collegian, 
the  best  university  instruction.  He  was  richly  endowed  with 
good  sense  and  fond  of  prose  ;  he  disliked  fantastical  flights,  and 
I  but  little  for  poetry.  He  had  assisted  at  the  final  disruption 
of  romanticism  both  in  politics  and  literature;  he  had  witnessed 
the  dawn  of  realism,  had  followed  it  never  more  to  desert  it  .  .  . 
his  near-sighted  eyes  never  strained  theirglance  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  visible,  but  how  clearly  he  perceived  all  that  he  saw  !" 

His  success  lay  in  his  great  fondness  for  the  theater,  where  he 
spent  every  evening  of  his  life,  often  also  attending  the  matinees. 
His  innate  theatrical  knowledge  was  supplemented  by  his  jour- 
nalistic training.  From  the  beginning,  according  to  M,  Larrou- 
met, be  betrayed  his  bourgeois  and  professorial  characteristics, 
Corneille's  poetry  inspired  him,  while  Shakespeare  left  him  in- 
different. 

As  a  journalist  Sarcey  was  indomitable  and  untiring.  For 
itributions  never  failed  to  appear  at  the  ap- 
point* ice  when  he  underwent  a  severe  optical  opera- 
tion, and  on  the  day  preceding  his  death.     M.  Larroumet  says : 

"He  was  a  man  who  advanced   his  well-balanced   opinion   rah 

morning  upon  everything  that  <  .   .  .   He  created  a  genre 

in  his  theatrical  criticism,  or  at  lea  I  lefl  the  sovereign  impn 

his  personality  upon  it.      He  was  a  polemic,  pleasing  to  the  gal* 


lery,  which  demands  hard  knocks  and  wounds;    redoubtable  for 
his  adversaries,  since  he  pricked  even  their  largest  balloons  at 

the  right  spot 

"I  conclude  with  the  supreme  eulogy,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
letters  devoted  to  his  profession  with  a  disinterestedness  un 
known  to  our  century  save  in  matters  literary,  disinterested  in  his 
all-absorbing  devotion  to  journalism.  He  cared  neither  for  wealth 
nor  honors,  not  from  false  modesty  or  proud  impotence,  but  from 
true  philosophy,  an  exclusive  love  of  culture,  and  true  understand- 
ing of  things  as  they 

The  Anglo-Saxon  view  of  Sarcey,  as  reflected  in  the  leading 
literary  journals,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  thoroughly  appreciative  one. 
We  quote  a  fairly  representative  criticism  from  The  Saturday 
Review  (May  27)  ; 

"  Sarcey 's  main  object  was  to  present  to  his  readers  a  clear  and 
vivid  picture  of  the  play  he  was  describing,  to  reconstruct  it,  just 
as  the  examining  magistrate  reconstructs  the  scene  of  a  murder 
in  all  its  details,  with  a  view  to  extracting  a  confession  from  the 
accused,  by  the  gruesome  realism  of  the  'reconstitution  du  crime.' 
In  his  descriptions,  'mon  oncle  '  eschewed  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  ; 
he  stated  facts  as  he  had  seen  them,  and  never  called  a  spade  an 
agricultural  implement.  His  blunt  truths  were  often  unpleasant, 
but  so  keen  was  his  diagnostic  power  in  judging  a  play  that  those 
he  condemned  were  ever  short-lived,  while  a  prosperous  future 
awaited  those  of  which  he  had  approved.  .  .  .  The  young  school 
of  playwrights,  Henri  Becque,  Octave  Mirbeau,  and  Ibsen  and 
Bjornsen  (les  barbares  du  Nord,  as  he  called  them)  met  with  no 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  Sarcey.  He  attacked  Dumas  fits,  who 
hoped  to  change  the  laws  of  France  by  the  influence  of  the  stage  ; 
he  had  belabored  Victorien  Sardou's 'excessive  ability,'  tho  he 
fully  recognized  the  merits  of 'L  Ami  des  Femmes"  and  of 'La 
Haine.'  The  advent  of  the  pessimistic  school,  which  wilfully 
ignored  the  style  of  Scribe  and  Clairville,  filled  him  with  indigna- 
tion. He  refused  to  accept  the  theories  set  forth  in  'Little  Eyolf  ' 
or  'The  Wild  Duck, '  and  declared  that  tho  life  was  not  a  bed  of 
roses,  it  should  not  be  deprived  of  all  their  color.  The  dark 
clouds  of  Scandinavia  must  not  obscure  the  rays  of  Gallic  wit. 
and  unhealthy  spleen  must  be  banished  from  the  land  of  Moliere, 
of  Corneille,  and  of  Racine.  The  old  militant  spirit  which  had 
withstood  the  attacks  of  Fiorentino  and  Aurelien  Scholl  was 
aroused,  and  the  'critique  national  '  once  more  vacated  his  chair 
of  undisputed  authoiity  and  entered  the  lists  on  behalf  of  genu- 
ine, genial  comedy.  Another  triumph  awaited  him,  and  death 
snatched  him  from  the  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  of  criticism." — 
Translations  made Jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


Mark  Twain's  Posthumous  Book.— After  having  en- 
tertained the  world  for  two  generations  with  his  humor,  Mark 
Twain  now  proposes  to  put  some  of  the  best  things  he  has  to  say 
into  a  book  which  shall  not  be  published  tmtil  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death.  It  is  to  be  a  volume  of  recollections  of  well- 
known  people  he  has  met  in  various  walks  of  life — "monarchs 
and  desperadoes,  poets  and  lawyers."  According  to  an  interview 
reported  in  the  London  Times,  and  quoted  in  the  London  Speaker, 
these  portraits  of  celebrities  are 

"drawn  solely  for  his  own  pleasure  in  the  work,  and  with  the  sm 
gle  object  of  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the   truth,  without   malice,    and    to   serve    no  grudge,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  without  respect  of  persons  or  social  conventions,  insti 
tutions  or    pruderies  Of  any  kind.      These   portraits  of    men  and 
women,  painted  with  all  their  warts,  as  well  as  with  every  •  >" 
tive  feature  which  has  caught    his  eye,  will   not   be  written  in  the 
style  of   Mark  Twain's  books,  which  their  author  anticipate 
be   forgotten    by  the  time   his  gallery  is  published.      Any  humor 
they  may  contain  will  be  entirely  unsought.      It   must  be  inherent 
in  the  subject  if  it  is  to  appear  in  the  portrait." 

In  explanation  of  his  determination,  Mark  Twain  himself 

"A  book  that  is  not  to  be  published  for  a  century  gives  the 

writer  a   freedom  which   he  could   secure   in   no  other  way.      We 

at  deal  in  the  past   through  a  lack  of   bonks  written 

in  this  way  for  B  remote  posterity.      A  man  can  not  tell  the  whole 

truth  about  himself,  even  if  convinced  that  what  he  wrote  would 
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never  be  seen   by  others.     I  have  .  satisfied   myself  oi 

that  and  have  got  others  to  test  it  also.     You  can  not  lay  bare 

your  private  soul  and  look  at  it.     "i  10  much  ashamed  of 

yourself.     It  is  too  disgusting.     For  that  reason  I  confine  m 

to  drawing  the  portraits  of  others." 


JOHANN    STRAUSS. 

'T"NHE  death  of  Johann  Strauss  in  Vienna  early  in  June  has 
■■■  brought  forth  many  American  tributes  to  his  gemus.  The 
Boston  'Transcript  (June  5)  gives  a  sketch  of  his  career  and  re- 
fers as  follows  to  the  place  he  held  in  the  esteem  of  Americans 
during  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1S72.      It  says: 

"The  late  Patrick   S.    Gilmore  had  engaged  him,   at  a  large 
salary,   to  conduct  at  the   Boston   Peace  Jubilee.     His  presence 


JOHANN    STRAUSS. 

here  was  one  round  of  triumphs.  He  directed  an  orchestra  of  one 
thousand  musicians,  and  more  than  ever  popularized  his  melodi- 
ous compositions.  In  the  same  month  he  gave  four  concerts  in 
New  York,  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  a 
composer  received  such  an  ovation  in  the  American  metropolis  as 
was  given  to  Strauss.  His  audiences  seemed  never  to  tire  of  his 
music,  while  the  magnetism  of  the  man  with  both  audience  and 
orchestra  was  simply  astounding. 

"It  was  while  in  New  York  that  Strauss  composed  the 'Man- 
hattan '  waltzes,  in  which  he  introduced  'Old  Folks  at  Home  '  and 
'The  Star-Spangled  Banner.' 

"The  death  of  Johann  Strauss  means  much  more  than  the  death 
of  many  a  far  greater  musician,  for  he  was  above  everything  else 
a  composer  both  for  the  classes  and  for  the  masses.  And  to  those 
Bostonians  whose  memories  linger  over  the  great  Peace  Jubilee 
of  a  generation  ago,  he  is  still  much  more  than  a  memory.  At 
that  time  his  reputation  was  at  its  height,  and  he  came  to  this 
country  to  leave  it  a  laureled  conqueror.  His  father  before  him 
was  a  musician  of  world-wide  celebrity,  the  name  of  Strauss 
having  been  celebrated  in  European  musical  annals  for  over  a 
century.  For  months  our  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  Strauss 
furore,  and  for  months  Boston  music-lovers  paid  him  the  homage 
due  a  successful  candidate  for  popularity.  His  conducting  style, 
his  professional  smile,  his  hair  and  clothes,  his  daily  life,  were 
the  themes  of  hourly  discussion.  Like  his  father,  he  conducted 
with  violin  in  hand,  swaying  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  and 
sometimes  playing  as  he  led.  Unlike  many  composers  of  popular 
music,  he  was  admired  by  the  illuminati  of  the  musical  world, 
no  less  a  light  than  Wagner  writing  of  him  :    'A  single  Strauss 


surpasses  as  much  in  grace,  delicacy,  and  real  musical  con 
ception  most  of  the  laboriously  composed  foreign  productions,  as 
the  Vienna  St.  Stephan  steeple  rears  itself  above  the  hollow  pil 
lars  of  a  Paris  boulevard.'  Biahms  and  Strauss  were  great 
friends,  and  on  an  autograph  fan  belonging  to  Mme.  Strauss, 
beneath  one  or  two  bars  of  'The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,'  is  this 
inscription:  'Unfortunately  not  by  me.  Johannes  Brahms.' 
Less  than  five  years  ago  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  conductor 
was  celebrated  in  Vienna,  every  theater  and  opera-house  in  that 
city  performing  selections  from  his  operettas  or  from  his  dance 
music.  A  week  of  rejoicing  was  spent,  during  which  addresses, 
floral  wreaths,  and  offerings  without  number  were  presented  to 
him." 

Of  his  peculiar  mastery  over  certain  phases  of  musical  expres- 
sion the  Baltimore  American  says  : 

"His  sovereignty  as  a  musical  king  was  won  entirely  by  his 
mastery  over  the  forces  of  rhythm,  which  he  expressed  in  his 
repertoire  of  matchless  waltzes.  During  his  earliest  days  as  a 
composer  and  director  he  seemed  to  understand  the  basic  influ- 
ences which  popularized  the  dance,  and  it  was  his  catering  to  this 
craving  for  rhythmic  motion  which  made  him  famous  the  wide 
world  over. 

"Strauss's  works  are  familiar  to  every  good  performer.  The 
perfect,  gliding,  facile  swing  so  peculiar  to  his  waltzes  made  his 
every  composition  preferred  to  all  others ;  hence  the  demand 
,vhich  has  never  diminished.  His  ability  to  construct  his  succes- 
sive chords  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  body  responded  to  the 
time  invested  his  music  with  a  charm  for  every  one,  it  mattered 
not  what  his  rank  or  the  character  of  his  education." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"Strauss's  waltzes  constitute  the  best  dance-music  ever  written, 
but  they  are  more  than  dance-music.  They  are  intended  as  much 
for  the  concert  stage  as  for  the  ball-room.  Most  of  them  have 
elaborate  and  artistic  introductions,  having  the  aspect  of  an  over- 
ture, often  delightfully  foreshadowing  the  waltz  themes  in  a 
dreamy,  passionate,  and  tender  manner,  as  if  interpreting  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  lovers,  who  perchance  are  looking  forward 
to  their  first  embrace  in  the  disguise  of  a  waltz.  In  his  waltzes, 
as  in  his  operettas,  Strauss  was  a  supreme  master  of  orchestral 
coloring.  He  was  admired  by  musicians  of  all  persuasions,  from 
Wagner  to  Brahms.  He  is  really  the  creator  of  the  Viennese 
school  of  operetta,  for  Suppe  did  not  write  his  best  works  till  after 
Strauss  had  shown  the  way,  and  Milloecker  would  not  have  been 
possible  but  for  Strauss.  " 


A  JAPANESE   VIEW   OF    KIPLING. 

IF  the  critics  of  various  countries  continue  to  give  us  their  im- 
pressions on  the  burning  question  of  Kipling's  genius  and 
literary  characteristics,  we  shall  soon  have  an  international  gal- 
lery of  Kipling  portraits  and  appreciations.  We  have  already  had 
English,  American,  German,  and  French  views  of  Kipling.  The 
latest  addition  to  the  list  is  Mr.  Adachi  Kinnosuke,  who,  with  a 
mastery  of  idiomatic  English  that  might  well  be  envied  by  a 
native  English  writer,  tells  us  how  Rudyard  Kipling's  tales  im- 
press a  cultivated  Japanese  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  Kinnosuke, 
trying  like  many  another  critic  to  account  for  Kipling's  extraor- 
dinary vogue,  attributes  it  partly  to  the  fact  that  he  came  at  the 
psychological  moment,  when  the  world  was  ready  for  another  pet 
sensation  in  literature.  The  article  (in  7 he  Arena,  June)  begins 
thus : 

"Stevenson,  Barrie,  Watson.  Then  came  Kipling,  and  the 
public  surveyed  him  between  its  half-closed  eyes,  like  the  viceroy 
watching  Mellish  with  the  fumigatory,  and  said,  'Evidently  this 
is  the  wrong  tiger;  but  it  is  an  original  animal.'  Now,  just  at 
the  time  of  Kipling's  debut,  the  reading  public  of  England  and 
America  was  getting  tired  of  some  things.  And  it  played  the 
Mother  Wolf  to  this  Mowgiiof  the  literary  jungle,  and  petted  him 
the  more  when  he  called  it  'That  wild  beast  the  Public  [who]  in 
totality  is  a  great  and  thankless  god  [like  unto  Dagon]. '  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  become  famous  at  twenty-three,  and  the  world 
styled  him  the  favorite  of  Fortune 

"In  1 883  the  'Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills  '  came  out.     When  the 
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writer  (an  utter  stranger  to  Kipling's  fame  then)  took  up  a  copy 
of  the  book,  the  summer  evening  was  lazy  in  Hot  Springs,  and  a 
mighty  host  <>:"  mosquitoes  was  spoiling  the  amiable  temper  of  a 
patient  lamp.  But  the  sorcery  of  words  in  the  very  first  piece, 
'Lispeth, '  struck  him.  He  gasped,  smiled,  soliloquized,  and  said, 
;  many  other  things,  '  This  man  may  write  how  a  hen  picked 
a  grain,  and  I  would  pronounced  his  account  artistic. '  The  sim- 
plicity of  Gospel  narrative  is  as  the  lilies  of  the  field  on  his  pages. 
Kipling  is  one  of  those  who  pick  one  up,  knock.all  his  old  notions 
about  literary  excellence  with  a  whack  or  two  right  between  his 
eves,  take  him  to  the  mountain-top,  show  him  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity in  style  and  diction,  and  says:  'Now,  here  when  I  can 
speak  my  thoughts  into  life  in  the  words  of  a  peasant,  what's  the 
use  of  murdering  them  under  the  weight  of  a  thousand  adjectives 
and  polite  phrases?  '  Dickens  wrote  a  hundred  pages  to  tell  us  a 
thing.  Kipling  came  and  wrote  half  a  dozen.  And  some  think 
that  the  latter  wrote  more  than  the  former." 

Mr.  Kinnosuke,  after  analyzing  with  some  detail  a  numbe^  of 
Kipling's  stories,  gives  his  opinion  as  to  the  two  particulars  in 
which  Kipling's  genius  is  generally  agreed  to  be  at  its  best  and  at 
its  weakest — his  portraits  of  the  British  soldier,  and  his  delinea- 
tions of  women.     As  to  the  former  : 

"Kipling  tells  us  how  he  came  to  be  acquainted  with  his  sol- 
diers three.  'Through  no  merit  of  my  own,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be,  in  a  measure,  admitted  into  their  friendship — frankly 
by  Mulvaney  from  the  beginning,  sullenly  and  with  reluctance  by 
Learoyd,  and  suspiciously  by  Ortheris,'  says  Kipling,  and  this 
is  his  own  criticism  on  the  trio  that  made  him  famous.  Mul- 
vaney, who  admitted  him  frankly  into  his  friendship  from  the 
beginning,  is  the  most  real  of  his  creations.  Kipling  sets  Mul- 
vaney up,  and  Mulvaney  looks  down  upon  his  author  and  says, 
'Byrne  you  shall  be  judged. '  True,  he  is 'in  no  sense  refined, 
nor  to  be  admitted  to  the  door-mats  of  the  decent  folk.'  But  a 
higher,  Kipling  had  never  drawn.  Rugged,  simple,  uncouth,  and 
so  on— you  can  add  a  dozen  adjectives  of  this  sort,  if  you  please. 
But  when  folly,  vice,  extravagance,  kiss  the  heroic  in  the  ques- 
tionable twilight,  then  men  say  many  things  and  become  ecstatic. 
Mulvaney  is  that  twilight.  He  can  never  be  tame,  nor  common, 
nor  stupid.  He  is  the  child  of  naked  nature.  He  is  proud  of  his 
ruggedness  and  simplicity.  He  breaks  the  decalog  most  fla- 
grantly; of  that  he  is  proud  also.  He  is  no  hypocrite.  He  can 
be  offensive,  sinful,  outrageous,  wild  ;  but  tiresome  or  sickening, 
never.  He  is  stuffed  with  all  sorts  of  heathenish  appetites,  edu- 
cated by  the  unholy  Christianized  Anglo-Saxon,  and  baked  by 
the  tropical  sun,  an  Irishman  and  a  heathen  at  heart,  and  his  home 
is  India." 

As  to  Kipling's  women  : 

"  Of  the  great  number  it  takes  much  more  distortion  of  our  ethi- 
cal UOtioaB  than  Buddhistic  abnegation  to  fall  in  love  with  any 
of  them.  Mr.  Kipling  seems  to  have  stumbled  over  wretched 
privates  and  subalterns  in  Her  Majesty's  service — in  the  dark 
night.  I  suppose — and  his  fertile  imagination  grasped  them,  put 
dresses  upon  them  over  their  coats  and  trousers,  and  gave  them 
female  names,  and  thus  the  majority  of  his  female  characters 
seem  to  have  been  born.  Others,  indeed,  he  looked  on  in  the 
Indian  bazar  through  the  clouds  of  his  cigar  smoke,  and  sketched 
them  down  in  his  patent  flashlight  method,  so  we  need  not  stop 
to  discuss  them." 

As  an  Oriental,  Mr.  Kinnosuke  is  naturally  qualified  in  some 
especial  degree  to  speak  of  Kipling's  conception  of  Asiatic  life. 
His  opinion  or'  Kipling's  depth  of  insight  into  it  is  not  very  flat- 
tering : 

" Kipling  caihe  out  of  India,  the  favored  cradle  of  philosophy; 

but  bhusa,  hapless  girl  widows,   mud   huts,  bloodshed,  the  blun- 
ders of  the  mighty  British  administration   in  India,  'the  gat. 
hundred  sorrows,'  and   the  ten  commandments  broken   to; 
among  the  civilians,  and   the  adventures  of  the  priv.v 
he  seems  to  have  seen  and  written  about.      To  bo  able  to  feel  the 
dark   and    the   bideous  is   the  quality  not  granted    to  all — only  to 
those  whose  souls  a-  QOUgb   to  see  and   feci   the  day  and 

the  beautiful.      The  intensity  ot  his  feeling  about  the  dark  and  the 

horrible  makes  Poe  a  Prometbeu         big  corner.     It  is  not  given 
to  the  common   to  suffer  so.     They  an    incapable.     That   the 


ablest  human  geniuses,  from  Gautama  to  Schopenhauer,  are  sad, 
and  upon  the  pages  of  the  chronicle  are  branded  as  pessimists,  is 
not  a  strange  fact.     Is  there  any  such  intensity  in  Mr.  Kipling?" 

Kipling's  wonderful  style  is  his  chief  point  of  strength,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Kinnosuke.      He  says  : 

"To  say  that  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  logician  is  misleading.  The 
wise  and  thoughtful  would  frown  at  the  statement,  and  the  frivo- 
lous would  jeer  or  giggle  or  sneer,  as  if  that  were  the  handsomest 
thing  for  them  to  do— it  is  very  becoming  indeed  !  But  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's writings  are  the  very  embodiment  of  formal  logic — this  is 
correct.  The  absence  of  stories — really  good  stories — in  the  wri- 
tings of  Mr.  Kipling  is  remarkable,  and  his  indifference  as  to  the 
matter  and  the  content  is  wellnigh  sublime — like  unto  that  of  the 
logicians.  All  is  the  way  in  which  the  commonplace  tales  are 
told  ;  all  is  form  in  which  they  are  put ;  and  old  Mrs.  Kendrick's 
turkey-gobbler  with  a  plug  hat  on  is  strutting  all  through  his 
stories.  Barrie,  commenting  on  the  popular  criticism  of  Mark 
Twain  on  Kipling,  says  that  it  is  all  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Kipling 
should  be  read  for  his  style,  even  if  there  be  no  story  back  of  it, 
if  indeed  this  be  possible.  But  when  style  is  not  only  man,  but 
also  the  story  itself,  then  what?  .  .  .  Mark  Twain,  the  seer,  I  be- 
lieve, is  correct.  Mr.  Kipling  is  'the  prince  of  story-tellers,' 
minus  story." 

As  to  some  of  Kipling's  literary  sins,  the  writer  says : 

"Kipling  is  the  ideal  incarnate  of  the  up-to-date  literatus — that 
is  to  say,  a  sworn  enemy  to  the  classics,  and  a  perfect  imp  in 
smashing  the  decalog  right  and  left.  His  popularity  is  not  won- 
derful. Critics  take  up  the  poetical  works  of  Emerson  and  Poe, 
and  declare  that  they  can  not  understand  how  such  rare  gems  and 
so  much  trash  find  a  common  home  between  the  same  covers. 
But  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Kipling  they  find  a  wonder.  When  the 
New  York  Herald  paid  Mr.  Kipling  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  printing  his  I-don't-know-what  on  the  bicycle,  an 
economist  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  cheaper  for  Mr. 
Kipling  to  have  paid  The  Herald  the  amount  not  to  publish  that 
stuff.  Would  that  that  were  the  only  economic  blunder  in  the 
experiences  of  the  pet  of  Fortune,  famous  at  twenty-three." 

Kipling's  title  to  fame  is  thus  viewed -by  Mr.  Kinnosuke  : 

"In  Kipling,  constructive  imagination  is  lorded  over  with  fan- 
cies and  brilliant  series  of  figures.  His  imagination  salaams  to 
his  memory.  Let  us  grant  all  that  are  his — and  that  means  much 
that  is  excellent — grant  him  that  calm  reserve,  the  conscious 
strengtli  that  is  silent ;  that  dislike  of  the  superfluous  ;  grant  him 
that  simplicity  wherein  The  Athenceum  catches  the  Homeric  ac- 
cent; grant  him  the  poetic  fire  that  glances,  laughs,  sings  through- 
out his  pages  ;  grant  him  the  masterly  power  in  the  dialog  style  ; 
grant  him  his  horse-laugh  wit,  which  is  very  pleasant  sometimes; 
grant  him  all  these  and  much  more  if  you  please — what  then? 
After  all,  in  the  production  of  that  which  makes  men  better  and 
happier,  his  'utmost  smartness  and  cocksureness available, '  helps 
him  no  more  than  rheumatism  helps  in  log-rolling. 

"Having  criticized  him,  I  stand  ready— expectant  in  fact — for  an 
outburst  of  public  condemnation.  I  said  that  Kipling  could  not 
see  some  things,  and  all  that  his  friends  have  to  do  is  to  turn  the 
table  and  say  to  me.  You  have  no  eyes  for  those  things  which 
Kipling  saw  and  wrote.  You  are  a  bad  critic.  An  ideal  critic 
should  have  the  widest  possible  sympathy,  and  must  appreciate 
every  form  of  literature.'  To  this  I  bow  most  humbly  as  most 
true.  I  can  not  see  somethings — yes.  a  bad  critic,  in  short.  But 
the  remark,  I  mean  the  rebuke — as  I  take  it — is  it  not  rather  a 
compliment? " 


Camp  Literature  in  the  Philippines.— Major  G.  J. 
Younghusband,  of  the  British  army,  who  has  lately  returned  from 
a  tour  of  investigation  in  the  Philippines,  has  embodied  his  expe- 
riences in  a  book  entitled  "The  Philippines  and  Round  About." 
He  was  especially  impressed  by  two  things  which  the  Americans 
have  accomplished  :  their  success  in  the  Augean  task  of  cleaning 
Manila,  and  tin  I   teristic  enterprise  in  at  once  giving  their 

new]  the  manifold  advantages  of  Yankee  journalism. 

We  quote  from  a  review  of  the  book  in  the  London  Academy  : 

"When  Major  Younghusband  arrived  at  Manila  on  October  10 
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of  last  year  the  place  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  the 
newcomers  were  busy  in  cleaning  up  after  three  hundred  years  of 
neglect,  corruption,  and  squalor.  The  author's  outspoken  de- 
scription of  the  domestic  habits  of  its  former  occupants  for  the 
last  three  centuries  leaves  no  clou  bt  as  to  the  horrors  of  the  task 
which  the  new  municipality  found  themselves  called  upon  to  un- 
dertake. Indeed,  that  the  place  should  not  have  been  laid  deso- 
late long  since  suggests  that  the  boastful  bacillus  is,  after  all,  but 
a  feeble  folk.  (Hut  that  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  a  self-respect- 
ing major  in  such  a  comment  as  this:  'Poor  old  Peter  up  aloft 
must  have  a  heavy  job  with  the  dons  before  they  are  tit  for  ad- 
mission through  the  golden  gates. ')  The  force  in  occupation  has 
already  four  newspapers  of  its  own,  and  Major  Younghusband 
often  'found  the  paragraphs  and  advertisements  very  amusing  ' 

"'  Holy  Ciee  ! '  exclaimed  one  organ,  '200  new  subscribers  in  one  hour! 
Walk  in,  boys  ;  beer  ain't  in  it  with  newspapers!  Dump  clown  your  dol- 
lars, and  secure  an  intellectual  feast  for  one  month  anyhow.  '  But  the  beer 
man  is  not  to  be  defeated,  for  on  the  back  of  the  same  paper  he  holds  out 
most  inviting  suggestions  of  celestial  bliss  to  those  who  drink  his  beer, 
thus:  'Beware  of  microbes!  The  little  demons  that  down  a  strong  man  ! 
There's  NO  MICROBES  in  S  —  's  beer,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  If  by 
accident  a  microbe  should  fall  into  S 's  beer,  he  would  reform  and  be- 
come an  ANGEL.     Who  would  not  be  an  Angel  ? 

"Together  with  their  spirit  of  journalistic  and  commercial  en- 
terprise, these  citizen  soldiers  have  brought  with  them,  from  the 
sacred  presence  of  their  'souvenir  girls,'  that  spirit  of  chivalry  by 
which  their  nation  is  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  From  these  unwashed  tatterdemalions  Mrs.  Younghus- 
band received  a  kind  of  homage  as  she  passed  along  the  streets. 
Various  of  them  from  whom  she  accepted  aid  in  her  quest  of  pho- 
tographs were  proud  men  that  day.  And  a  remarkably  success- 
ful search  it  was." 


TWO 


UNPUBLISHED     STORIES 
THE   ELDER. 


BY     DUMAS 


THE  unpublished  manuscript  of  two  stories  by  Alexandre 
Dumas  pere  has  lately  been  discovered  by  M.  Stylianos 
Apostolides,  a  wealthy  Greek  gentleman  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  the  Orient,  in  the  course  of  which  this  manu- 
script came  into  his  possession.  In  the  London  Outlook  (June 
3),  Mr.  Howe  Gordon  thus  writes  of  this  remarkable  literary  dis- 
covery : 

"After  an  unbroken  residence  for  many  years  in  England,  M. 
Apostolides  two  years  ago  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  Greece  and 
Egypt.  Last  winter  he  presented  three  public  libraries  to  Cyprus  : 
one  at  Nicosia,  one  at  Larnaca,  and  one  at  Limasol,  also  a  public 
school  for  the  poor.  He  was  the  guest  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cyprus,  and  of  the  governor,  Sir  William  Haynes  Smith,  who  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  the  island.  Among  the 
books  given  thus  munificently  by  M.  Apostolides  was  the  manu- 
script in  question,  which  he  knew  to  be  by  the  elder  Dumas.  It, 
however,  occurred  to  him  that  an  unpublished  work  by  the  illus- 
trious French  author  ought  not  to  be  relegated  to  a  shelf  in  a 
public  library  in  Cyprus,  so  he  subsequently  withdrew  it  from  the 
valuable  collection  and  took  it  with  him  to  Paris.  He  called  upon 
Messrs.  Levy,  the  publishers  of  all  the  works  of  the  elder  Dumas. 
In  the  presence  of  M.  Apostolides  they  placed  the  manuscript  by 
the  side  of  autograph  letters  and  pages  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  the  great  author.  They  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
the  manuscript  to  be  an  absolutely  authentic  and  entirely  genuine 
work  of  the  elder  Dumas,  written  throughout  in  his  own  hand. 
A  descendant  of  Alexandre  Dumas — stated  to  be  his  legal  heir — 
also  inspected  the  document,  and  declared  himself  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  it  was  an  unpublished  and  hitherto  unknown  work  by 
his  illustrious  ancestor 

"A  member  of  the  firm  of  Levy  had  arbitrarily  divided  the 
manuscript  into  four  parts,  had  appended  a  memo  stating  that 
over  twenty  pages,  including  one  complete  chapter,  were  missing. 
After  prolonged  inspection  of  the  four  hundred  loose  sheets  of 
paper,  written  on  both  sides  in  a  minute  and  very  illegible  hand, 
without  much  punctuation,  I  discovered  that  the  manuscript  con- 
sists of  two  complete  romances,  and  not  a  single  page  is  missing. 
The  scene  of  the  two  stories  is  laid  in  a  land  quite  untrod  in  fic- 
tion of  the  first  rank,  and  a  large  portion  of  each  narrative  is  of 
the  most  exciting  description." 


The  manuscript  is  to  be  translated  into  English  by  M.  Apos- 
tolides, and  the  two  stories  are  to  be  published  in  London  next 
autumn.      Mr.  t  rordon  adds  : 

"At  this  hour,  when  a  new  Dumas  'boom  '  has  been  passing 
over  the  English  dramatic  firmament,  additional  interest  will  be 
felt  in  the  forthcoming  publication  of  genuine  romances  from  his 
pen,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  never  surmised  by  his  rela- 
tives, publishers,  or  literary  heirs.  Independently  of  this  momen- 
tary excitement,  the  charm  of  the  writings  of  the  elder  Dumas 
seems  unimpaired  by  time  and  by  the  change  of  literary  fashion. 
They  appeal  to  the  enthusiastic  lad,  the  leisured  man  of  the 
world,  and  the  busy  man  of  letters.  No  one  except  Thackeray 
has  a  wider  circle  of  present-day  readers,  and  the  discovery  of 
new  writings  by  this  brilliant  author  must  be  a  matter  of  inter- 
national importance,  calculated  to  attract  equal  attention  in 
France,  England,  and  America,  as  well  as  Italy,  where  his  works 
are  abnormally  popular  at  the  present  time." 


AUGUSTIN    DALY'S    INFLUENCE    ON     DRAMA. 

'  I  "HE  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Augustin  Daly  in  Paris  on  June  7 
*■  is,  in  the  opinion  of  American  and  English  dramatic  critics, 
a  serious  loss  to  the  stage  and  to  the  cause  of  legitimate  drama, 
of  which  he  was  so  long  a  faithrul  upholder.  Mr.  Charles  Froh- 
man,  in  the  course  of  an  interview  in  London,  says  of  him  :  "I 
regard  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  Mr.  Daly  as  having  done  more  for 
the  elevation  of  the  stage  in  their  respective  countries  than  any 
managers  of  their  time,  and  America's  loss  in  this  respect  is 
irreparable."  We  quote  a  few  estimates  of  Mr.  Daly  in  recent 
American  papers.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  of  his 
career : 

"It  is  not  often  that  so  industrious  and  voluminous  an  adapter 
and  author  as  he  was  himself  shows  so  catholic  an  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  others.  There  was  no  branch  of  the  drama,  from 
farce  and  musical  comedy  to  high  tragedy,  with  which  he  did  not 
deal,  and  in  which  he  did  not  display  a  signal  ability.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  all  his  productions  he  was  his  own  stage 
manager  and  director,  thus  making  himself  personally  responsi- 
ble for  the  representations  in  his  theater,  which  were,  to  a  most 
unusual  degree,  the  expression  of  his  own  personal  taste  and 
ideas.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  the  actors  of  his  company 
were  compelled  to  follow  his  instructions,  and  it  was  not  often 
that  his  instincts  were  at  fault.  For  many  years  his  stage  was 
the  only  real  school  of  instruction  here  for  young  actors,  who 
could  profit  there  both  from  the  example  of  the  most  experienced 
professors  of  the  art  of  acting  as  well  as  from  the  wise  precepts 
of  the  director-in-chief.  Among  his  pupils  were  many  of  the  most 
capable  performers  of  the  day,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  contem- 
porary actor,  male  or  female,  of  any  repute  who  did  not  act  under 
his  management  at  one  time  or  another." 

The  New  York  Times  says  : 

"Whatever  he  did  as  theater  manager  was  done  nobly  and  thor- 
oughly. In  theatricals  he  was  an  artist,  positively  a  great  artist, 
as  well  as  a  merchant.  He  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  com- 
mercial instinct.  He  knew,  as  well  as  any  mere  showman,  how 
to  give  his  public  what  it  wanted,  as  the  saying  is,  and  his  pecu- 
niary profits  were  often  large.  No  American  manager  in  the 
thirty  years  of  his  ascendency  made  more  money  than  Mr.  Daly. 
It  is  also  true  that  none  expended  more  on  the  production  of 
plays,  and  that  pecuniary  profit  was  never  the  uppermost  idea  in 
his  mind.  He  dared  to  do  fine  things  for  their  own  sake,  and 
deliberately  to  gratify  his  own  esthetic  likings  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling.  .  .  .  He  was  his  own 'school. '  He  had  studied,  first 
and  last,  all  the  worthy  records  of  the  ancient  stage  and  taken 
note  of  the  best  in  the  contemporary  dramatic  field  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  but  in  his  time  no  mind  more  alert,  inven- 
tive, or  independent  than  his  own  was  exerted  in  the  theater." 

Mr.  William  Winter  writes  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  death  of  Augustin  Daly  removes  the  most  distinguished 
figure  among  the  dramatic  managers  of  America,  since  the  time 
of  Lester  Wallack,  and  the  most  powerful  and  most  important 
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intellectual  force  that  ha  erant  in  tl 

since  the  best  <':  ;       Mr.  Daly  w  ited  by 

the  highest  ambition,  and  in  all  his  relations  with  the  stage  he 
i   responsibility  ami  acted  from  motives 
that  v.  •  s  and  noble.  " 

The  following  opinions  of  well-known  literary  men  concerning 
Mr.  1  ■  •<  as  a  dramatic  mai  quoted  in  the  New 

York  Herald  (June  q)  : 

Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder:   "His  theater  was  more  than  a 
popular  house  of  amusement — it  was  a  school  of  dramatic  art,  of 
which  he  was  the   anima- 
ting  spirit.     No   one   can 


possibly  take  his  place." 

Brandrr  Mat- 
thews: "Mr.  Daly,  to  my 
mind,  was  the  greatest  of 
American  managers. 
Every  dramatic  picture 
that  was  produced  in  his 
theater  had  his  name  writ- 
ten in  one  corner.  His 
individuality  marked 
every  play  he  produced. 
No  matter  what  the  au- 
thor's idea  of  a  play  was, 
no  matter  what  the  actor's 
idea  was,  the  idea  the  pub- 
lic received  was  the  idea 
Mr.  Daly  had  of  it.  Mr. 
Daly  in  his  lifetime  did 
much  for  the  American 
stage,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  in  the  way  of 
seeing  that  authors  re- 
ceived adequate  emolu- 
ment for  their  plays." 

Mr.  BRONSON  Howard: 
"  Probably  no  manager  in 
any  country  or  in  any  age 
discovered  and  developed 
or  modified  and  educated 
the  talent  and  genius  of  so 
many  women  successful 
on  the  stage.  As  a  stage 
manager  Augustin  Daly 
stood  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  and  this  abso- 
lutely first  rank  would  be 
accorded  to  him  even  by 
those  who  did  not  always 
agree  with  all  his  methods 

and  principles.  He  was  the  first  manager  to  raise  the  regular 
fixed  royalties  paid  to  American  dramatic  writers  to  the  estab- 
lished standards  of  Europe." 


AUOUSTIN     DAI.Y. 


als  than  any  other  house.     So,  finding  a  num- 
common  interest,  we  decided  to  work  together. 
<1  several  of  our  people  have  become  interested  in  the 
S.  S    McClure  Company,  and  Mr.  McClure,  with  his  associates, 
come   interested   in    Harper  <!v  Brothers.     We   regard  Mr. 
McClure  and  I  ates,    Mr.    Phillips,   Mr.  Brady,  and  Mr. 

eday,  among  the  most  successful  men  in  the  publishing 
world,  and,  altho  we  had  the  very  highest  opinion  of  their  abili- 
ties before  we  entered  upon  this  matter,  an  investigation  of  their 
business  showed  that  they  had  done  a  great  deal  more  than  even 
we  had  imagined.     We  therefore  welcome  Mr.  McClure  and  his 

associates,  and.  while  we 
do  not  contemplate  any 
marked  changes  and  will 
manage  the  business  in 
the  same  conservative 
manner  that  has  charac- 
terized the  house,  yet  the 
new  developments  which 
this  will  bring  us  will  no 
doubt  inure  very  much  to 
our  benefit. " 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  ex- 
pressed himself  as  fol- 
lows : 

"The  arrangement  be- 
tween Harper  &  Brothers 
and  S.  S.  McClure  Com- 
pany is  an  alliance  rather 
than  a  consolidation.  The 
management  and  principal 
offices  of  both  companies 
remain  unchanged.  Mr. 
McClure  and  some  of  his 
associates  will  hold  the 
minor  offices  in  Harper 
&  Brothers,  and  some 
members  of  Harper  & 
Brothers  will  become  offi- 
cers in  the  S.  S.  McClure 
Company.  We  have  had 
certain  publishing  plans 
that  it  seemed  could  be 
better  carried  on  by  a  co- 
alition of  this  sort.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  more 
than  that  the  alliance  is 
made  with  a  view  of  real- 
izing certain  specific  pub- 
lishing plans.  We  can 
not  at  this  time  speak  defi- 
nitely about   these   plans. 


THE    HARPER-McCLURE   ALLIANCE. 

'  I  "*  H  K  lecently  announced  business  alliance  of  two  large  pub- 
*■  lishing  houses  in  New  York  —  Messrs.  Harper  \-  Brothers 
and  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company — will,  it  is  thought,  have  impor- 
tant results  in  the-  direction  of  literary  as  well  as  of  purely  busi- 
ness interests.  The  prevalent  opinion  appears  to  be  that  both 
Harper's  and  McClure's  magazines  will  profit  by  the  union,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  a  new  magazine  under  joint  ma 
ment  is  not  unlikely.     W  :  to  the  objects  of  the-  alliance, 

Mr.  John  \V.  Harper  says,  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Sun 
(Jun< 

"We-  ha  looking  toward  developments  in   the 

magazine  world   in   a   field    in  which    Mr.   McClure   has   been  very 

■  fui.     Mr.  McClure  believe  .  t>>.,,  that  our  facilities  would 
enable  us  to  carry  out  together  certain  ii  •  iblisbing  plans 

of  bis,  since  we  have  one  of  the   largest  plan's  m  the  country  and 


Announcements  will  be  made  as  occasion  arises." 
The  Springfield  Republican  says  : 

"The  alliance  between  two  publishing  houses  of  New  York. 
Harper  &  Brothers  and  the  S.  S.  McClure  Company,  announced 
Saturday,  is  at  first  blush  an  odd  partnership,  because  the  two 
establishments  are  so  opposite  in  character,  but  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  the  combination  will  be  all  the  stronger.  Between 
them  they  should  sweep  the  whole  publishing  field  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  manner.  The  conservative  and  dignified 
strength  of  the  oldest  publishing  house  in  the  United  States. 
which  the  Harpers  contribute  to  the  partnership,  will  be  promptly 
reninforced  by  the  remarkable  energy  and  business  acumen 
which  Mr.  McClure  has  shown  in  building  up  his  magazine  and 
his  publishing  business 

"Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  Kipling  syndicate,  concerning  which 
rumors  were  rife  a  fewweeksago?  The  McClure  Company  has 
apparently  booked  the  big  fish,  but  possibly  help  in  landing  him 
is  not  despised.  Whatever  the  plans  of  the  allied  houses  mav  be, 
there  are  now  sufficient  backing,  reputation,  brains,  and  push  be- 
hind to  insure  BUI  <  ess.  " 


Two  edition!  of  "Richard  Carvel."  Mr    Winston  Choxehill'i  new  novel, 
•   tbe  day  of  publication,  and  apparently  us  success 
The  Celebrity." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


CAN     THE 


UNIVERSE     BE     EXPLAINED 
MECHANICALLY? 


ACCORDING  to  Prut".  Frank  H.  Bigelow,  the  present  scien- 
tific world  may  be  divided  into  two  camps  according  as  they 
explain  natural  phenomena  by  mechanical  analogies  or  as  mani- 
festations of  an  unknown  form  of  energy.  Of  course,  energy  is 
taken  into  account  by  the  mechanicians,  but  the  later  school,  rep- 
resented in  Germany  by  the  distinguished  chemist  Ostwald,  looks 
on  energy  as  the  primal  entity  and  on  all  phenomena  as  its  mani- 
festations. Thus,  Professor  Bigelow  reminds  us,  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  things  about  vis  only  during  transfers  of  energy.  In 
fact,  we  know  only  these  transfers — energy  itself  has  escaped  us 
thus  far.  In  general  we  know  each  form  of  energy  only  through 
two  factors,  one  representing  its  intensity  and  the  other  its  capac- 
ity. Thus  we  know  heat-energy  first  through  temperature,  which 
is  a  condition  of  the  substance  through  which  a  transfer  of  energy 
is  taking  place ;  and  secondly,  we  know  it  through  the  amount  of 
energy  transferred,  which  is  never  the  total  amount,  but  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  bodies  between  which  the  transfer  occurs. 
Unless  there  is  such  a  transfer  we  know  nothing  of  the  existence 
of  heat-energy.  The  same  is  true  of  other  forms  of  energy  ;  thus, 
we  know  of  the  energy  of  mechanical  motion  only  through  the 
velocity  of  the  moving  body  and  the  force  exerted  by  it ;  of  elec- 
trical energy  only  through  electric  tension  and  the  electric  cur- 
rent, etc.     Says  Professor  Bigelow  {Popular Astronomy,  June)  : 

"It  may  seem  strange  that  the  terms  that  we  employ  freely — 
force,  mass,  surface,  volume,  weight,  electricity,  and  magnetism 
— are  only  forms  of  this  capacity  function,  and  that  they  are  ap- 
prehended only  during  the  instantaneous  transfers  of  energy.  It 
may  cause  surprise  to  perceive  that  the  other  set  of  terms  we  com- 
monly talk  about  as  entities,  namely,  temperature,  velocity, 
potential  and  kinetic  energy,  height,  pressure,  tension,  current, 
are  perceived  only  during 
the  transfer  of  energy  ;  and 
it  may  be  difficult  to  real- 
ize that  we  know  nothing 
of  heat,  kinetic  and  poten- 
tial energy,  work,  gravita- 
tion, friction,  chemical, 
electric,  and  magnetic  en- 
ergy in  their  entities,  but 
only  in  their  processes  of 
transfer.  Energy  is  the 
great  unknown  entity,  and 
its  existence  is  recognized 
only  during  its  state  of 
change.  It  may  be  sur- 
mised that  we  are  here  on 
the  borderland  of  profound 
metaphysical  speculations. " 


After  rehearsing  the  vari- 
ous attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  express  all  these 
phenomena  —  heat,  electric- 
ity, etc. — in  the  ordinary 
terms  of  mechanics,  and 
quoting  many  modern  au- 
thorities to  show  that  these 

are  all  unsatisfactory  and  that  the  most  logical  explanation  of 
them  all  is  to  assume  that  all  forms  of  energy  are  one  and  that 
the  true  nature  of  this  is  yet  unknown,  by  reason  of  our  inability 
to  know  it  directly,  Professor  Bigelow  concludes  : 

"I  have  thus  attempted  to  give  some  idea  of  the  battle  royal 
between  mechanics  and  energetics  that  is  now  going  on,  and  have 
indicated  that  the  banners  of  mechanics  are  certainly  drooping, 
and  that  their  standard-bearers  are  weary.     Whether  energetics 


is   to   be    the   final  victor,  or  whether  some  stronger   idea  will   be 

discovered,  remains  beyond  the  forecast  of  to-day.     It  looks  now 

as  if  science  were  fast  approaching  those  impenetrable  mysteries 
which  have  confronted  the  metaphysician  and  the  theologian  for 
centui  ies  ;  it  seems  certain  that  the  attempt  to  construct  tins  uni- 
verse out  of  pure  matter  and  the  three  simple  laws  of  force  is  a 
failure  ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  assert  that  the  available  energy 
for  doing  useful  work  is  being  expended  and  that  the  world's  sup- 
ply is  running  down.  There  arise  further  questions :  Where  did 
energy  spring  from  originally?  What  keeps  up  the  supply,  if  it 
is  now  running  down?  What  is  to  be  the  final  state  of  things 
when  the  supply  has  gone  ?  If  the  universe  in  its  physical  proc- 
esses is  really  exhausting  itself,  what  is  this  theory  of  evolution 
by  which  it  is  claimed  that  some  combinations  of  energy,  animal 
and  human  life,  organic  lite,  is  coming  up?  Is  inorganic  life  run- 
ning down,  and  is  organic  life  coming  up?  If  this  is  so,  what  is 
the  difference?  In  fact,  what  is  life?  Is  mechanics  destined  to 
give  place  to  energetics,  and  is  energy  finally  to  become  tributary 
to  the  science  of  life  whose  first  law  has  not  yet  been  discovered? 
If  not  this,  what  is  the  true  hierarchy  in  the  existences,  and  does 
the  pathway  lead  up  from  man  and  his  little  spark  of  life  to  some 
immense  oversoul,  and  is  that  life  the  substance  of  the  temporary 
phenomena  we  call  this  world  ?  " 


SOME    HUGE    ICE-BREAKING   SHIPS. 

A  HOT  summer,  when  ice  seems  a  mere  creature  of  the  imag- 
ination, save  as  it  is  delivered  in  small  lumps  for  our  re- 
frigerators, is  an  appropriate  time  to  let  the  mind  dwell  on  ice- 
bound waterways  and  the  latest  devices  adopted  by  science  to 
clear  them  for  commerce.  That  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  we 
find  the  magazines  just  now  devoting  considerable  space  to  the 
class  of  vessels  known  as  "ice-breakers  "  or  "ice-crushers."  The 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  these  yet  built  is  a  Russian  craft, 
the  Ermack,  planned  by  Admiral  Makaroff,  and  we  are  told  that 
still  stronger  vessels  of  the  same  type  are  to  be  constructed.  With 
one  of  these,    it  is  stated,  the  doughty  admiral  believes  that  he 


THE  ICE-BREAKER   "ERMACK." 

could  steam  straight  to  the  North  Pole,  through  the  ice-blocked 
Arctic  waters.  A  description  of  the  Ermack,  contributed  to  La 
Nature  (Paris,  May  20)  by  M.  Louis  Turgan,  is  translated  below; 

"Imagine  a  ship  able  to  steam  at  a  speed  of  15  kilometers  \byz 
miles]  an  hour  through  a  sea  covered  with  a  layer  of  ice  1.5  meters 
[5  feet]  thick  !  Such  is  the  bold  and  surprising  result  attained  by 
Admiral  Makaroff.  Our  photograph  represents  the  Ermack,  built 
by  Messrs.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  and  going  at  full  speed 
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through    heavy    ice.     The    accompanying    diagrams    show    the 
method  of  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vessel. 

"The  Ermack  is  300  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high. 
Her  engines  develop  12,000  horse-power.  The  hull  is  partly 
double,  as  the  cross-section  shows.  All  the  lower  part  of  the 
space  thus  left  between  the  two  hulls  constitutes  a  double  bottom, 


DIAGRAM   <>F  THE   RUSSIAN   ICF.-HKEAKKK  STEAMER   "ERMACK.." 


which  is  divided  into  safety  compartments.      Besides  this,  the  in- 
terior of  the  ship  is  divided  into  thirty-five  such  compartments. 

"The  horizontal  section  shows  how  original  the  plan  of  the 
Ermack  is.  The  engines  and  boilers  take  up  all  the  interior. 
The  propulsion  is  effected  by  three  screws,  one  directly  in  the 
rear  and  one  on  each  side  of  it,  run  by  a  very  powerful  triple- 
expansion  engine. 

"In  front  of  the  second  engine-room  is  placed  a  first  group  of 
three  double-faced  boilers,  while  in  the  center  of  the  ship  are 
coal-bins  and  the  pump-room.  Further  toward  the  bow  is  a 
second  similar  group  of  boilers,  and  still  further  forward  is  an- 
other engine  and  a  screw. 

"This  fourth  screw,  placed  in  the  bow,  is  not  to  propel  the  ship 
but  to  stir  up  the  water  so  as  to  help  break  up  the  ice,  and  also  to 
set  the  fragments  in  motion,  thus  clearing 
a  way  for  the  prow.  This  screw  has  four 
very  powerful  blades,  and  is  protected  by 
an  inclined  ice-breaking  ram  whose  form 
causes  the  ship,  in  case  of  very  great  re- 
sistance of  the  ice,  to  rise  upon  the  ob- 
stacle and  break  it  by  its  weigtit. 

"Most  of  the  pumps  are  placed  together 
in  a  special  room  in  the  middle  of  the  ship. 
One  of  them  can  deliver  10  cubic  meters 
[350  cubic  feet]  of  water  in  a  minute.  By 
its  means  the  ship's  draft  can  be  varied 
very  rapidly.  By  raising  and  lowering 
the  ship  in  the  water  in  this  way  the  Er- 
?«(((  ^'  can  be  dislodged  from  ice  that  forms 
about  her  while  she  is  lying  at  rest.  An 
auxiliary  pipe-system  enables  a  layer  of 
hot  water  from  the  boilers  to  be  spread 
over  the  neighboring  ice,  to  assist  in 
freeing  the  vessel. 

"Finally,  three  reservoirs,  one  in  the 
axis  of  the  ship  and  the  others  on  the 
sides,  enable  very  interesting  results  to  be 
obtained,  the  middle  one,  when  filled 
with  water,  diminishes  the  rolling  of  the 
ship  considerably,  while  by  alternately 
filling  and  emptying  the  two  others  a  list 
to  one  side  or  the  other  may  be  given  to 
the  vessel. 

"These  few  brief    notes  may  give   some 

if  the  formidable  power  of  such  a  maritime  engine  as  the 
Ermack.  Her  voyage  m  tin-  Baltic  some  weeks  ago,  when  the 
ice  was  still  very  thi   k,  showed   with  w  :  he  could   break 

through   floes   five   feet    thick,    even    turning    in    a    circle    with    a 
radius  of  |i  two  hundred  yards. 

"The     results     attained     will     be    of     considerable     economic 
or    Northern   count  rii  •  porta    can    be 


freed,    at    least    at    definite     intervals,    and    made    accessible    to 
navigation. 

"Vessels  of  the  same  type,  but  even  more  powerful  than  the 
Ermack,  have  been  begun,  and  will  be  of  great  use  in  northern 
ports.  One  of  them  is  to  be  used  on  Lake  Baikal  and  will  be  in 
the   form   of   a   huge   ferryboat   for   transporting   trains   on   the 

Trans-Siberian    Railway   from  one  shore 

of  the  lake  to  the  other." 

Some  other  ice-breakers  are  described 
by  George  E.  Walsh  in  Cassier's  Maga- 
zine (June).  Of  one  of  the  greatest  Am- 
erican ice-crushers,  the  Sainte  Marie. 
which  is  also  a  railway  ferryboat  on 
Mackinac  Straits,  he  says: 

"The  construction  and  equipment  of 
this  ice  crushing  boat  is  superb,  and  she 
is  almost  as  rigid  and  firm  as  a  modern 
battle-ship.  The  pressure  on  the  hull  is 
so  great  at  times  that  an  ordinary  steamer 
would  have  its  sides  crushed  in  like  an 
egg-shell.  The  builders  had  to  consider 
all  this  when  making  the  plans.  The 
hull  below  the  water-line  is  built  of  solid 
timbers,  and  braced  with  massive  planks 
of  white  oak.  An  outside  planking,  6 
inches  thick,  is  put  on,  and  this  is  sheathed  with  ^  -inch  steel.  .  .  . 
As  the  ice-crushing  boat  goes  back  and  forth  on  the  same  trail, 
the  ice  extends  down  deeper  and  deeper  until  a  windrow  meas- 
ures from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  depth.  The  Sainte  Marie  has 
traveled  successfully  through  windrow  ice  of  this  average  thick- 
ness; but  when  it  begins  to  assume  this  formidable  opposition 
to  her  progress  she  generally  tries  to  break  through  another 
path." 

The  Sainte  Marie,  which  is  305  feet  long,  and  53  feet  beam, 
and  has  4,500  horse-power,  is  only  one  of  a  fleet  of  powerful  ice- 
breaking  boats  in  our  Northwest,  and  their  action  has  been  stud- 
ied by  the  Russian  officers  who  have  been  prominent  in  intro- 
ducing this  style  of  craft  in  the  Baltic.     Of  Admiral  Makaroff' s 


1  HI   ll  E-BRI  AKER  "SAIHT1     H  IRII  " 

scheme   to  reach  the    Pole  in  an  ice-breaker,  Cassier's  Mazarine 

says  editorially : 

"The  3,000  hone-power  American  ice-breaker  Sainte  Marie, 
of  which  an  illustration  appear!  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  has  been 
Credited  with  sailing  with  comparative  ease  through  ice  1%  feet 
thick  and  with  breaking  down  ice-walls  as  high  as  15  feet.      With 
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this  performance  in  mind,  and  taking  into  account  that,  according 
to  Nansen,  the  ice-walls  in  the  Arctic  basin  seldom  attain  the 
height  of  25  feet,  and  that  the  polar  sea  is  free  from  ice  over,  at 
least,  one-third  of  its  surface,  while  all  the  ice  is  weakened  in 
summer  by  thawing,  and  especially  by  interior  canals  due  to  ac- 
cumulations of  salt,  and  by  crevices.  Admiral  Makaroff  concludes, 
so  we  are  told  in  Nature,  that  an  ice-breaking  steamer  of  . 
horse-power  would  overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  polar  ice 
may  oppose  to  her  progress.  The  distance  between  the  latitude 
of  78  X.  to  the  Pole  being  720  miles,  he  calculates  the  various 
speeds  at  which  such  a  steamer  could  make  her  way  through  ice 
of  various  thicknesses  from  four  to  seven  feet,  and  he  finds  that 

the  total  distance  could  be 
covered  in  twelve  days. 
Moreover,  instead  of  one 
ice-breaker  of  20,000  horse- 
power, it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  such  ves- 
sels of  10,000  horse -power 
each,  it  having  lately  been 
proved  by  experiment  in 
Russia  that  two  ice-break- 
ers, placed  one  behind  the 
other,  and  the  rear  one 
pushing  the  front  one  by 
means  of  a  special  wooden 
frame,  act  as  effectively  as 
one  single  ice-breaker  of  a 
double  power.  Admiral 
Makaroff' s  proposal,  and  there  is  nothing  more  at  present,  is, 
therefore,  to  build  for  the  intended  purpose  two  special  ice-break- 
ers of  6,000  tons  and  10,000  horse  power  each." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CROSS    SECTION. 


MICROBES  THAT    LURK    IN    BLOSSOMS. 

PERHAPS  even  the  tints  and  odors  of  flowers  may  be  due  to 
microbes,  and  to  deadly  ones  at  that !  Recent  investigation 
has  shown,  according  to  an  article  by  M.  Henri  de  Parville  in  La 
Nature  (May  20) ,  that  the  most  beautiful  blossoms  may  harbor 
bacteria  that  are  dangerous  to  man,  and  that  they  may  in  some 
cases  even  owe  to  these  bacteria  their  color  and  perfume.  M.  de 
Parville  writes  : 

"  The  vegetable  world  is  not  so  harmless  as  it  has  been  supposed 
to  be.  Certain  microscopic  fungi  living  on  diseased  plants  can 
develop  in  man  and  communicate  to  him  various  maladies,  such 
as  actinomycosis.  The  vegetable  origin  of  cancer  is  made  proba- 
ble by  the  investigations  of  M.  Bra,  and  that  tuberculosis  is 
caused  by  plants  is  maintained  by  some  authorities.  Plants  may 
thus  do  us  many  a  bad  turn.  But  how  about  flowers?  .  .  .  M. 
Domingos  Freire,  well  known  from  his  inoculations  against  yel- 
low fever  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  has  been  undertaking  researches  not 
on  the  parasites  or  fungi  of  flowers,  but  on  their  microbes.  He 
finds  some  dangerous  kinds.  These  light  on  flowers  and  the 
winds  sprinkle  them  with  dust — both  of  which  are  causes  of  in- 
fection." 

In  the  hibiscus,  M.  de  Parville  goes  on  to  tell  us,  M.  Freire 
found  a  species  of  micrococcus  hitherto  unknown,  which  may  be 
either  harmless  or  dangerous ;  in  a  variety  of  rose  grew  a  species 
of  leptothrix  usually  found  in  stagnant  water  ;  on  another  rose 
were  found  specimens  of  the  pus  bacillus,  and  of  another  that  is 
new  to  science.  The  cardinal-flower  yielded  two  species  and  the 
peach-blossom  one.     Says  the  writer  : 

"There  are  thus  disease-producing  microbes  in  the  heart  of  the 
flowers.  If  M.  Domingos  Freire  is  not  mistaken,  the  presence  of 
these  bacilli  constitutes  a  new  fact,  which  may  throw  light  on 
certain  questions  of  animal  and  vegetable  pathology.  Flowers 
contain  numerous  germs  that  may  afterward  develop  in  the  more 
appropriate  environment  of  an  animal  organism. 

"M.  Freire  goes  even  further.  He  sees  a  relationship  between 
the  coloration  of  the  flowers  and  the  pigments  of  the  microbes 
that  they  contain.  For  example,  the  delicate  pink  hue  of  the 
Rothschild  rose  is  similar  to  that  of  cultures  of  the  '  leptothrix 


ochracea. '  So,  too,  the  orange  color  of  colonies  of 'micrococcus 
cruciformis  '  is  of  the  same  hue  as  that  of  the  pigment  that  covers 
the  anthers  of  the  hibiscus,  So  much  for  the  colors.  Likewise, 
several  microbian  species  reproduce  the  odors  of  the  flowers  on 
which  they  live.  So  that  the  idea  is  suggested  tons  that  not  only 
the  colors  of  flowers,  but  also  their  perfumes  may  be  due  to  mi- 
crobes. 

"There  is  nothing  in  these  conclusions  that  goes  counter  to  our 
present  knowledge.  It  is  possible  that  the  chemical  reactions 
which  lead  to  the  production  of  the  colors  and  perfumes  of  flowers 
have  a  microbial  origin.  These  microorganisms  have  already 
been  detected  in  such  work.  They  are  the  active  agents  in  all 
sorts  of  transformations.  The  thesis  of  M.  Domingos  Freire  is 
therefore  possibly  true.  Microbes  even  aid  us  in  digesting  our 
food.  Microbes  are  everywhere,  and  we  are  beginning  to  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  intimacy  with  them.  Some  are  good  and  some 
are  wicked. 

"It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  we  meet  them — even  some 
of  the  wicked  ones — on  flowers,  since  they  are  also  found  in  the 
air.  The  danger  of  contagion  from  flowers  is  not  exaggerated. 
The  flower  collects  what  the  breeze  brings  it,  and  the  microbes 
grow  on  it  as  they  do  elsewhere.  But  the  sticky  juices  glue  them 
down  and  they  are  therefore  more  firmly  joined  to  the  surface 
than  if  the  latter  were  smooth  and  dry.  The  moral  of  facts  like 
those  brought  to  light  by  M.  Freire  is  that  we  should  inhale  the 
perfume  of  flowers  at  a  little  distance,  instead  of  placing  them, 
as  some  people  do,  in  contact  with  the  nose.  With  this  precau- 
tion, we  need  not  fear,  and  can  still  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  these 
most  beautiful  creations  of  nature." — Translation  made  J  or  The 
Literary  Digest. 


UNDERGROUND    MAIL  CARRIERS. 

FEW  of  the  thousands  who  walk  daily  through  the  streets  of 
our  large  cities  realize  that  beneath  their  feet  is  rushing  a 
stream  of  projectiles  one  after  another,  at  the  speed  of  the  Empire 
State  Express,  fired,  as  it  were,  from  an  air-gun  at  the  distant 
railway  station  and  bearing  mail  matter  to  the  post-office.  Yet 
the  pneumatic-tube  system  has  to-day  reached  great  perfection  in 
this  country.  We  may  see  from  the  illustration  how  we  have  im- 
proved on  foreign  systems  merely  in  the  matter  of  increased  size. 
The  pictures  are  from  an  article  in  The  Home 
Magazine  (June)  by  Theodore  Waters,  who 
gives  this  description  of  the  method  by  which 
the  new  system  of  transportation  is  effected. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  quoting  a  New  York 
post-office  attendant,  who  speaks 
thus : 

"'I  suppose  you  have  seen  a 
boy  blow  putty  through  a  blow- 
pipe—perhaps you  have  done  it 
yourself.  Well,  how  is  it  accom- 
plished? Simply 
in  this  way.  The 
boy  puts  a  piece 
of  putty  in  the 
pipe  and  then 
with  his  breath 
he  compresses 
the  air  behind 
the  wad.  In  a 
moment  the  pres- 
sure  overcomes 
the  resistance  of 
the  putty  against 
the  sides  of  the 
pipe  and  the  wad  flies  out  of  the  other  end  with  increasing  force. 
Now  it  is  precisely  the  same  way  with  these  pneumatic  tubes,  ex- 
cept that  powerful  machinery  takes  the  place  of  the  boy.  Lit- 
erally they  blow  the  carriers  through  the  tubes.  That  big  air 
compressor  sucks  in  the  atmosphere  in  great  quantities,  com- 
presses it  until  a  pressure  of  twelve  pounds  to  the  square  inch  i  » 
reached  and  then  discharges  it  into  the  pneumatic  tube 

'"  Why  does  the  speed  increase  as  the  other  end  is  approached? 


Carrier  used  in  the  Berlin  system. 

Largest  carrier  used  in  the  London  system. 

Six-inch    carrier    used    in    the     first    Philadelphia 

system. 
Eight-inch  carrier  used  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 

Philadelphia. 
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Because  air  is  an  ela 

for  is  oiform  with  that  at  which 

it  is  j)umped.     But  I  tic,  it  nut  only  travels  at  the  speed 

.   but  in  a  wild  endeavor  to  expand, 
i  quickened  as  the  end  of  the  t  ared.     So  a  car- 

lied  along,  not  only  by  the  flow  of  the  compress* 
.  but  by  its  expansion  as  well.     As  the  expansion  becomes 
ater  toward  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  so  therefore 
be  speed  of  the  carrier  get  greater  and  greater. '  " 


Mr.  Waters  ^-oes  on  to  tell  us  : 


"It  has  been   calculated  that  if  the  mouth  of  a  pneumatic  tube 
were  pointed  upward  and  a  thirty-pound  carrier  allowed  to  jump 


.  with  them,    you    can   :  e  that 

there   is  re  .  .y  of  calculating  the  gigantic  saving  of  time 

which  tiic  pneumatic  tubes  of  New  York  alone  have  made  for  the 
e  United  Stati-,  and.  in  fact,  of  the  world." 

At   present,   of   course,    the    system    is   in    its   infancy.     There 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why  it  should  not  ultimately  1  e 

extended  until  distant  cities  arc  connected  by  pneumatic  tubes. 
Say-  Mr.   Waters,  in  closing: 

"Should  the  pneumatic  tube  be  perfected  so  that  distant  cities 
could  be  connected,    we  would  have  a  condition  of   intercourse 
which   would   fall    little  short  of  that   promised    for    the    flying- 
machine.     Such  a  condition  is  of  the  future  if  at  all.      It  is  well 
to   keep    within  bounds  in  matters  of    this  kind. 
We  are  always   on    the   edge    of   the   future,  but 
while  we  take  for  granted  that  of  it  which  comes 
to  us,  we  may  guess  but  never  really  know  what 
our  next  experience  will  be." 


SENDING    APPARATUS    AND   OPEN    RECEIVER,    PRODUCE    EXCHANGE   LINK,    M 

NEW    YORK   CITY. 

out  of  it  at  full  speed,  the  carrier  would  rise  over  forty  feet  in  the 
air.  If  the  velocity  were  fifty  feet  a  second,  the  energy  in  a  car- 
rier attaining  this  result  would  be  1,165  foot-pounds.  The  tube 
would  become,  in  fact,  a  compressed-air  gun.  If  the  projectile 
came  out  of  the  opening  horizontally,  it  would  cleave  a  passage 
down  the  center  of  the  post-office,  bowling  over  clerks,  mail- 
pouches,  and  letter-racks,  like  a  shell  shot  from  a  cannon.  Prob- 
ably if  it  struck  anything  very  solid  it  would  burst  and  do  the 
business  of  a  shell  by  scattering  its  contents  over  everything 
in  view  of  this  great  force  of  the  carrier  at  the  end  of  its 
journey,  how  is  its  terrific  onrush  stopped  without  damage  to  the 
terminal  station?  This  question  was  put  to  the  attendant  who 
had  just  spoken.      He  said  : 

"'Well,  we  make  it  stop  itself.  In  other  words,  we  make  the 
very  force  of  its  onrush  produce  a  condition  which  gradually  stops 
it,  just  as  Maxim  uses  the  recoil  of  his  gun  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cocking  it.  You  will  notice  that  the  end  of  this  tube  is  closed  by 
what  we  call  a  sluice-gate.  The  air  rushing  through  the  tube 
escapes  through  this  small  branch  pipe  located  here  about  four 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  tube.  Now  when  a  carrier  comes  in 
through  the  tube  it  passes  this  branch  pipe  and  compresses  the 
air  which  lies  between  itself  and  the  sluice-gate.  In  fact  an  air- 
cushion  is  formed  which  becomes  compressed  more  and  more  as 
the  carrier  impinges  upon  it,  and  which  would  finally  stop  the  car- 
rier altogether  if  at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  force  is  almost 
gone,  the  sluice-gate  did  not  open  automatically  and  allow  the 
carrier  to  tumble  out  slowly,  impelled,  as  you  might  say,  by  the 
very  last  legs  of  its  velocity. '" 

The  practical  results  of  the  system  are  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

"Some  idea  of  the  saving  the  tubes  afford  New  York  can  be  had 
by  reckoning  the  amount  of  mail  matter  which  passes  in  carriers 
over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  estimate  is  126,350  letters  and 
20,250  papers  a  day.  Compared  with  the  old  system  of  wagon 
delivery  the  gain  is  probably  one  hour  for  each  letter  and  paper, 
in  Other  Words,  146,000  hours  are  gained  simultaneously  to  the 
merchants  and  private  persons  whose  mail-matter  goes  through 
this  tube.  The  gain  for  the  other  tubes  is  proportionately  as 
as  far  as  can  be  directly  calculated,  but  when  the  post-office 
officials  tell  you  repeatedly  that  the  Utters  going  by  tube  to  the 
Grand  Central  Station  catch  trains  which  leave  an  hour  ahead  of 
those  caught  during  the  old  wagon  system  —  t rams  which  go  far 
to  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  West;  when  they  tell  you  that 
the  connections   made  sometimes  result   in   a  twenty-four  hours' 

when  they  say  that  Western  mail  now  catches  steamships 
for   Europe  which  formerly  would  have  1   until  the 

'next  steamer'  ;  when  they  tell  you  all  of  thi  which  have 


Possibilities  of  Liquid  Air.— The  fol- 
lowing calm  and  moderate  estimate  of  the  future 
of  liquid  air,  which  closes  an  article  on  the  subject 
contributed  to  The  Independent  (May  25)  by 
Prof.  George  F.  Barker  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  in  striking  contrast  to  some  recent 
ain  post-office,  sensational  deliverances.  Says  Professor  Barker  : 
"Such  a  remarkable  substance  as  liquid  air  must 
have  useful  applications.  But  what  these  are  to 
become  commercially  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  cost  at  which  it 
may  be  manufactured.  Its  very  low  temperature  points  it  out  as 
a  most  valuable  refrigerative  agent.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  at 
present  how  it  can  compete  with  liquid  ammonia,  except  for  tem- 
peratures too  low  to  be  reached  by  the  evaporation  of  this  gas. 
Moreover,  the  cold  produced  by  liquid  air  is  absolutely  dry  and 
its  vapor  is  very  pure  oxygen  ;  thus  rendering  it  very  valuable  in 
sanitation.  It  has  been  noticed,  too,  that  abnormal  tissues  of  low 
vitality  are  more  readily  destroyed  by  liquid  air  than  healthy  tis- 
sues, thus  making  it  of  use  to  the  surgeon.  Experiments  have 
shown,  however,  that  the  germs  of  diphtheria,  of  scai  let  fever, 
and  of  anthrax  are  not  killed  by  exposure  even  to  the  very  low 
temperature  of  liquid  air.  As  to  its  use  as  a  motive  power,  there 
would  seem  but  little  ground  to  justify  great  expectations. 
Theory  is  apparently  against  it,  and  thus  far  none  of  the  com- 
mercial manufacturers  of  liquid  air  have  made  any  material  prog- 
ress in  this  direction.  Whatever  results  are  to  be  obtained  with 
liquid  air  appear  likely  to  resemble  those  only  which  this  agent  is 
capable  of  yielding  in  common  with  compressed  air." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"NEW  harbor  defenses  for  New  York  will  be  made  necessary  by  the 
new  ship  channel  under  contract," Bays  Engineering  News.  "The  old  de- 
fenses, now  practically  completed,  were  designed  for  the  old  channel,  only 
about  one  mile  away,  while  the  new  ship  channel  would  pass  just  about 
half-way  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Coney  Island,  which  are  about  7  miles 
apart,  and  ;'..  miles  to  Rockaway  Beach.  The  United  States  engineers  are 
now  planning  new  defenses,  the  most  important  of  which  will  probably  be 
on  Romer  Shoal,  right  alongside  the  new  channel.  Others  will  doubt  less  be 
located  on  Norton's  Point  or  Coney  Island,  and  possibly  on  Rockaway 
Beach." 

Long  motor-carriage  trips,  alt  ho  common  in  parts  of  Europe  where  there 
are  line  roads   for  long  distances  and  where  excellent  records  have  been 

,  have  not  been  tried   to   any  extent  in   this  country.     The  lone.' 
700  miles,  from  Cleveland  to  New  York,  was  made  recently  in  •»':•  days. 
Says  Engineering  News:    "The  trip  was  made  bv  Messrs.  Alexander  Win- 
ion  and  Charles  B.  shank--,  of  Cleveland,  in  a  vehicle  with  .1  gasoline 
motor,  the  tank  carrying  Bix  gallons  of  gasoline,  cost  ing  u  1  enta  per  . 
wholesale ;  and  tl  fuel  was  found  to  be  got  miles.    The 

motor  phaeton  complete  weighed  r.Boo  pounds, and  it  was  fitted  with  | 

Inches  in  diameter   and   .*■  inch    thick.     Til- 
from    Cleveland   at  7  A. It,  oa  .  ti8  miles  awa; 

imeday,     Between  Buffalo  and  Freeport  the 

front  ■  '  I  and  put  In  ' 

Prom    Preei  nning  time  was  8  hoars;  the 

i47m-.;>  -.took  t3  hours  sj  minutes,  the  remainlni  ifrom 

Albany   to   New  York    required  a   little    less  than  n  hours.     T 

was  made  in  4 days  11  hours 45  minutes  running  time,  sn  average  of  6.56 
miles  per  hour.    The  roads  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo  were  fairly  good,  bat 
tnd  Albany  they  were  heavy,  an  I  peed  could 

be  made.    At  times  on  the  trip  a  s]  le," 
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THE   RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 


THE    MEANING   AND    USEFULNESS   OF 
"SECTS." 

THE  word  "sect"  has  generally  been  used  in  religious  discus- 
sions in  an  opprobrious  sense.  A  certain  religious  news- 
paper, for  instance,  recently  asked,  apropos  of  Dr.  Briggs's  ordi- 
nation, "Is  the  Episcopal  church  in  this  country  a  sect  or  not?" 
The  New  York  Observer,  however,  while  admitting  that  hostile 
divisions  in  the  church  are  unfortunate,  thinks  that  sects  are 
under  present  conditions  necessary,  and  should  not  be  condemned. 
It  says  (May  25)  : 

"There  is  hardly  any  where  a  Christian  heart  that  does  not  glow 
with  ardent  longing  for  the  day  when  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  for 
believers  shall  be  fulfilled,  that' they  all  may  be  one.'  Every- 
body deplores  unnecessary  and  acrimonious  divisions  of  Christen- 
lom  into  warring  camps  of  controversialists. 

"But  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  various  denominations  are  to  be 
judged  severely  for  maintaining  definite  positions  in  theology  and 
conduct,  provided  they  make  this  stand  for  what  they  consider  to 
be  truth  in  a  self-respecting  and  brotherly  spirit.  It  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  the  various  evangelical  denominations  should  be 
mutually  warring  hosts.  They  are  rather  separately  organized, 
but  mutually  supporting  divisions  of  the  one  great  army  of  the 
Lord.  The  United  States  forces  in  the  Philippines  at  present 
consist  of  numerous  regimental  sects,  but  the  cause,  if  not  the 
particular  uniform,  is  one,  commanding  the  loyalty  of  all  the 
several  parts  of  the  expeditionary  force.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
concerned  as  are  some  for  organic  church  unity.  Variety  of  types 
exists  on  every  hand  0:1  earth;  in  nature,  society,  and  in  the 
church,  and  for  all  we  know  will  continue  to  exist  in  heaven. 
But  no  real  harmony  of  spirit,  amid  the  variety  of  outward  types, 
can  exist  unless  each  several  unit,  individual  or  ecclesiastical, 
seeks  steadily,  conscientiously,  and  frankly  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
in  which  alone  all  can  be  one.  It  is  impossible  to  love  Christ 
unless  one  also  loves  Christ's  truth,  whatever  that  may  be.  The 
hue  and  cry  that  is  raised  accordingly  when  any  one  denomina- 
tion takes  action  for  the  condemnation  of  views  which  it  considers 
subversive  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  is  illogical  and  senseless. 
A  church  must  have  principles,  both  formative  and  administra- 
tive, as  well  as  any  other  body,  and  it  is  not  to  be  condemned  for 
maintaining  them,  so  long  as  it  does  this  in  a  spirit  of  Christian 
charity." 

The  Observer  quotes  the  declaration  of  The  Outlook  that  the 
Presbyterian  church,  "by  its  decision  in  the  cases  of  Professor 
Briggs  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Smith,  has  declared  itself  a  sect,  because 
it  has  declared  that  no  one  can  be  a  minister  in  that  denomina- 
tion who  is  not  united  with  others  by  his  attachment  to  certain 
particular  doctrines  or  tenets,  to  wit,  those  embodied  in  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith."     Upon  this  The  Observer  remarks  : 

"We  suppose  that  every  question  that  anywhere  demands  set- 
tlement puts  somebody,  or  many  bodies,  on  trial.  The  issue  of 
Briggsism,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  puts  The  Outlook  on  trial. 
But  The  Outlook  chooses  to  decide  the  issue  one  way.  and  the 
Presbyterian  church  has  decided  it  the  other  way.  The  former  is 
as  much  sectarian  as  the  latter.  We  do  not  use  the  term  sectarian 
here  in  any  offensive  sense,  but  to  show  that  the  scarce-veiled  im- 
putation of  narrowness  brought  by  The  Outlook  against  churches 
that  stand  up  to  their  convictions  is  not  justified  by  any  logical 
process  of  thought.  The  Outlook,  with  such  local  churches  as 
side  with  it,  believes  in  one  kind  of  thing,  yet  we  do  not  call  that 
offensively  sectionalism  in  Christianity.  Certain  of  the  leading 
denominations  consider  the  latitudinarianism  which  is  widely 
prevalent  at  the  present  day  a  virtual  disloyalty  to  cardinal  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  and  if  they  be  'sects  '  for  so  doing,  that  is,  bodies 
of  believers  'united  by  their  attachment  to  some  particular  doc- 
trine or  tenets,'  well  and  good.  They  do  not  deny  the  hard  im- 
peachment. 

"We  are  not  believers  in  indenominate  denominations.  A  'de- 
nomination '  by  its  very  name  denotes  an  ecclesiastical  body  stand- 
ing for  an  idea  which  is  to  it  an  ideal.      The  Outlook  appears  to 


define  a  sect  to  bo  a  church  that  has  principles  which  it  believes 
ought  to  bo  defended.     Until  the  all-revealing  light  of  the 

world  (lawns,  we  do  not   sec  how  any  vital,  conscientious  body  of 

believers  can  be  anything  but  sectarian  in  this  reasonable  tho  not 

offensively  aggressive  sense. 

The  term  'seel  '  viewed  in  this  light  does  not  really  stand 
much  for  what  is  separative  and  divisional  as  for  a  strenuous  and 
Cooperative  attempt  on  the  part  of  each  church,  in  its  own  sphere, 
to  realize  that  type  of  Christianity  which  it  has  providentially 
been  called  to  illustrate.  Of  course,  a  sect  is  etymologieally  a 
'cutting,'  and  there  are  those  who  affirm  that  the  cutting  is  a 
carving  up  of  the  body  of  Christendom  into  dissected  and  disfig- 
ured bits.  But  it  is  equally  possible  and  more  true  to  facts  to 
conceive  of  this  cutting  as  a  gradual  carving,  out  of  various  types 
of  humanity,  of  a  noble  spiritual  statuary,  as  it  were  the  forms 
of  new  confessions  of  olden  faiths,  which  shall  eventually  adorn 
each  its  own  appropriate  niche  in  the  rising  temple  of  the  one 
true  church,  somewhat  as  the  cathedral  of  Milan  is  adorned  with 
numerous  statues  of  the  saints  of  a  former  age.  For  we  are  of 
those  who  believe  that  despite  all  individual  idiosyncrasies  and 
artificial  denominational  differences,  there  is  a  providential  pur- 
pose to  be  served  by  the  various  evangelical  bodies  which  will  be 
fulfilled,  not  by  the  cultivation  of  indifferentism  in  doctrine  and 
a  pseudo-liberalism,  which  is  intolerant  of  the  existence  anywhere 
of  an  established  conservatism,  but  by  a  general  desire  to  love  as 
brethren  indeed,  but  to  stand  for  truth  as  God  gives  to  each  to 
see  the  truth." 


IMMORTALITY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 

IT  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search began  its  series  of  investigations  to  determine  the 
authenticity  of  certain  phenomena.  The  results  of  some  of  these 
investigations  are  analyzed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University,  in  The  New 
World  (June).  Professor  Hyslop  states  that  the  ill  odor  inevita- 
bly attached  to  everything  connected  with  the  claims  of  spiritism, 
and  the  invincible  distaste  of  the  nineteenth-century  man  for  any- 
thing supernormal  or  mysterious,  has  until  recently  prevented  the 
work  of  the  society  from  gaining  the  attention  of  most  scientific 
students,  and  has  thus  limited  to  a  considerable  degree  the  useful- 
ness of  its  investigations.  Professor  Hyslop  regards  this  preju- 
dice and  a  priori  judgment  on  the  part  of  many  scientific  men  and 
the  general  public  as  wellnigh  inevitable  in  view  of  the  multi- 
tude of  fraudulent  phenomena  connected  with  spiritism,  altho 
he  terms  it  a  strictly  unscientific  attitude  of  mind.  He  himself, 
like  all  other  members  of  the  socrety,  has  found  the  element  of 
fraud  the  most  potent  and  irritating  obstacle  to  investigation  of 
psychical  phenomena.  Of  the  claims  of  the  spiritists  in  New  York 
City  he  says  :  "They  represent  nothing  but  the  kind  of  trash  for 
which  there  is  no  adequate  language  in  the  court  of  contempt  to 
describe  its  character."  Neither  fraud  nor  guessing  is  required 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  these  so-called  mediums,  but  "only 
the  simplest  kind  of  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  innocent  credulous 
fools  that  go  to  them."  "The  obstinate  skepticism  of  science  is 
only  an  evidence  of  sanity  in  such  a  situation." 

Professor  Hyslop  lays  down  certain  maxims  for  guidance  in  in- 
vestigating these  manifestations.     His  first  maxim  is  as  follows  : 

"  So  phenomena  ca.71  have  any  evidential  value, for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever,  without  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
that  will  assure  their  genuineness  and  significance.  This  will 
exclude  from  consideration  all  stories  of  apparitions  and  medium- 
istic  phenomena,  unless  competent  scientific  men  can  vouch  not 
so  much  for  the  phenomena  as  for  the  conditions  under  which 
they  have  been  obtained.  " 

As  to  the  second  maxim  he  says : 

"Another  maxim  is  that  phenomena  purporting  to  be  spirit- 
istic, or  to  prove  survival  after  death,  must  represent  facts  that 
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involve  the  unity  of  consciousness  and  personal  identity  which 
•:<■<■  once  knew  andean  verify  among  the  living." 

Professor  Hyslop  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  special  experiments 
which  the  society,  through  Mr.  Hodgson,  secretary  <<f  the  Ameri- 
can branch,  and  Professor  James,  of  Harvard  University,  under- 
took in  connection  with  Mrs.  Piper,  of  Boston,  a  lady  who  ap- 
1  to  possess  remarkable  supernormal  powers.  These 
investigations  have  extended  over  thirteen  years,  and  to  them 
alone  tour  volumes  of  reports  have  been  devoted  by  the  society. 
It  is  impossible,  he  -  ve  in   an  article  any  adequate  ac- 

count of  the  facts  of  this  investigation,  and  he  must  therefore 
refer  readers  to  the  reports  themselves.  He  can  only  state  his 
own  conclusions  as  follows  : 

"The  first  thing  to  remark  is  the  alternate  hypotheses  which 
have  to  be  entertained  in  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  ob- 
tained in  the  investigation  of  this  one 
case  of  alleged  mediumship.  They 
are  five  :  fraud,  illusion,  suggestion, 
telepathy,  spiritism.  Some  have  in- 
dicated to  me  the  Devil  as  a  sixth  al- 
ternate theory,  but  this  assumes  some 
form  of  spirit  existence,  which  is  the 
thing  to  be  proved.  This  is  not  a 
question  merely  of  the  kind  of  spirits, 
but  of  the  existence  of  any  at 
all . 

"I  shall  not  waste  time  or  space  in 
proving  that  there  is  no  fraud  in- 
volved. I  shall  simply  quote  what 
Prof.  William  James  says  on  this  point, 
and  refer  interested  persons  to  the  re- 
ports, to  study  that  question  for  them- 
selves;  there  they  will  find  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  experiments 
were  performed  quite  fully  detailed. 
For  every  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  case  and  the  pre- 
cautions observed  to  secure  accept- 
able results,  the  question  of  conscious 
fraud  is  thrown  out  of  court,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  a  waste  of  energy  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  any  one.  Here 
is  what  Professor  James  says  of  the 
case  in  The  Psychological  Review: 


PROF.    JAMES  H.    HYSLOP. 


'"  Dr.  I  [odgtou  considers  that  the  hypothe- 
sis of  fraud  can  nut  be  seriously  entertained.  I  agree  with  him  abso- 
lutely. The  medium  has  been  under  observation,  much  of  the  time  under 
close  observation,  as  to  must  of  the  conditions  of  her  life,  by  a  large  number 
of  per  sons,  eager,  many  of  them,  to  pounce  upon  any  suspicious  circumstance 
for  fifteen  years.  During  that  time  not  only  has  there  not  been  one  single 
su  tpieiou  •  cirt  um  stance  remarked,  but  not  one  suggestion  lias  ever  been  made 
from  any  quarter  which  might  tend  positively  to  explain  how  the  medium, 
living  t lie  apparent  life  she  leads,  could  possibly  collect  information  about 
•.'>  many  sitters  by  natural  means.  The  "scientist"  who  is  confident  of 
"fraud  "  here,  must  remember  that  in  science  as  much  as  in  common  life 
an  hypothesis  must  red  positive  specification  and  determination 

before  it   can  be  profitably''  and  a  fraud  which  is  no  assigned 

kind  of  fraud,  but  simply  "fraud" at  large,  fraud  /'//  abstractor  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  specially  scientific  explanation  of  specific  concrete  facts.  " 

Professor  Hyslop  states  that  lie  has  had  to  dismiss  both  con- 
scious and  unconscious  fraud  from  his  judgment  of  the  phenom- 
ena, and  that  finally,  becoming  convinced,  contrary  to  his  first 
suspicion,  that  illusion  and  suggestion  were  inadmissible  theories, 
he  was  limited  to  two  hypotheses,  telepathy,  or  the  influence  of 
disembodied  souls.  Of  these  alternatives  he  states  that  be  prefers 
the  latter,  and  claims  that  "the  immortality  of  the  soul  litis  come 
within  the  sphere  of  legitimate  scientific  belief.''      He  continues: 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  Piper  phenomena  is  that  they  unques- 
tionably simulate  the  scientific  demand  that  spiritism,  if  true, 
produce  evidence  of  personal  identity  in  cases  of  alleged  commu- 
nications between  discarnate  and  incarnate  minds.  The  phenom- 
ena are  pari     ilarly  rich  in  tins  characteristic,  assuming  every 

I  traits  with  which  any  one   is  familiar  in  a  friend, 

and  tbatcropi  the  con  fines  of  the  grave — little  tricks 

of  word  or  language,  of  emotional  expression,  of  moral  taste  and 

habit,  and  in  fact  almost  every  feature  of  likeness  and  unlikeiiess 


which  we  remark  between  men  as  we  know  them.  The  most 
striking  facts  are  those  incidents  by  which  we  should  instantane- 
ously identify  their  source  if  they  purported  to  come  from  a  friend 
in  life,  often  such  as  would  require  no  cumulative  character  to 
sustain  their  conclusiveness.  These  are  multiplied  with  weari- 
some repetition  and  variation,  and  in  so  intimate  and  unexpected 
a  form  as  well  as  content,  baffling  all  suspicion  of  the  possibility 
of  fraud,  and  so  specific  in  their  nature,  that  it  requires  the  most 
extraordinary  theories  to  account  for  them.  .  .  .  The  important 
fact  to  know  and  admit  is  that  the  evidence  for  immortality,  such 
as  it  is,  represents  precisely  that  type  of  incidents  actually  in  the 
lives  of  the  two  persons  supposed  thus  to  be  communicating  across 
the  boundaries  of  two  worlds,  which  forces  the  assumption  of 
supernormal  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  so  completely  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  testimony  for  special  personal  identity  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  way  to  explain  the  phenomena  but  to  accept 
some  gigantic  hypothesis  which  is  not  vitiated  by  any  of  the  in- 
coherences observed.  .  .  .  The  amazing  number  of  specific  inci- 
dents that  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
the  experiences,  thoughts,  and  actions 
of  the  alleged  communicator  and  of 
him  alone,  in  connection  with  the 
sitter,  is  so  overwhelming  in  its  char- 
acter that  no  student  can  refuse  it  the 
merit  of  fulfilling,  in  its  external  fea- 
tures at  least,  the  demands  of  scien- 
tific proof  for  immortality."' 

Professor  Hyslop  admits  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  scientific  investigator, 
as  it  was  his  own,  to  use  the  telepathic 
theory  as  long  as  it  could  possibly  be 
retained  to  account  for  the  phenom- 
ena. As  to  this  theory,  however,  be 
continues 

"But  when  a  man  proposes  an  hy- 
pothesis to  explain  any  phenomena, 
he  must  accept  without  wincing  the 
logical  consequences  of  his  supposi- 
tion. There  is  no  escape  from  this 
obligation.  The  ability  to  say  'tele- 
pathy '  when  we  discover  some  fact 
demanding  a  causal  explanation  is 
a  very  good  resource  for  administer- 
ing caution  and  exacting  more  evi- 
dence in  quantity  and  quality  for  an 
extraordinary  theory;  but  when  the  phenomena  which  it  is 
evoked  to  explain  are  enormously  numerous  and  complicated  we 
must  face  the  duty  of  recognizing  what  the  supposition  involves. 
In  the  case  under  consideration,  which  has  created  so  much  inter- 
est, the  use  of  telepathy  to  account  for  it  involves  two  tremendous 
consequences.  The  first  is  the  capacity  of  the  medium  all  un- 
consciously to  transcend  the  knowledge  of  the  sitter  and  to  reach 
out  anywhere  into  the  world,  discover  the  right  person,  and  select 
specific  facts  in  the  life  of  the  deceased  person  who  is  alleged  to 
be  the  communicator,  facts  that  have  generally  to  be  verified  by 
those  who  knew,  and  perhaps  could  know,  nothing  about  them. 
The  second  is  the  almost  infinite  selective  and  discriminative 
power  of  the  medium's  subliminal  between  the  knowledge  and 
memories  belonging  only  to  the  sitter's  own  life  and  those  memo- 
ries of  the  sitter  which  represent  also  the  experience  of  the  alleged 
communicator.  Bach  of  these  consequences  must  be  further  con- 
sidered. .  .  .  Quite  often  most  pertinent  incidents  are  given  which 
not  only  represent  important  facts  in  the  life  of  the  alleged  com- 
municator, and  very  specific,  but  which  also  are  wholly  unknown 
to  the  sitter,  tho  known  to  some  one  living  and  that  have  to  lie 
verified  by  correspondence.  In  my  own  experiments  this  phe- 
nomenon was  repeated  in  several  instances.  Telepathy  must  as- 
sume the  medium's  power  in  the  trance  to  hunt  up  some  one  in 
the  world  unknown  to  her,  and  select  the  right  facts  from  his 
memory  to  represent  the  personal  identity  of  the  alleged  commu- 
nicator. It  is  even  true  that  instances  occur  in  winch  such  facts 
are,  or  would  have  to  be.  ascertained  from  persons  actually  un- 
known to  the  sitter.  Further  unknown  communicators,  that  is. 
unknown  to  the  sitter,  present  Specific  incidents  to  be  sent  to 
friends,  and   allusions  to  the  recent  deaths  of  specific  persons  aro 
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often  made  when  the  sitters  know  nothing  of  it.  Telepathy,  to 
account  for  such  acquisition  by  Mrs.  Pipei  's  brain,  must  practi- 
cally ascribe  to  it  the  capacity  of  omniscience." 

After  narrating  the  experiments  by  which  the  limitations  of 
telepathy  have  been  determined.  Professor  Hyslop  continues: 

'  When,  therefore,  the  issue  in  the  problem  of  immortality 
comes  to  be  clearly  defined,  it  demands  a  choice  between  two 
theories  of  the  source  of  supernormal  phenomena  which  bringinto 
very  bold  relief  the  conflict  between  the  finite  capacities  that  all 
experience  has  hitherto  attributed  to  the  human  mind  and  the 
infinite  power  and  contradictions  involved  in  the  hypothesis  of 
telepathy,  advanced  to  impair  the  significance  of  the  phenomena 
that  so  successfully  imitate  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  scientific 
method.  This  theory  may  be  the  one  that  science  will  force  us  to 
accept;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  devilish  genius,  the  infinite 
fabricating  and  histrionic  power,  that  has  to  be  assumed  for  sec- 
ondary personality,  if  we  finally  resort  to  telepathy  for  an  escape 
from  the  belief  in  immortality,  we  may  well  ask  whether  the 
strain  upon  that  hypothesis  is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  some  toler- 
ance for  spiritism,  especially  if  the  idea  of  immortality  has  any 
utility  for  removing  difficulties  in  our  contemplation  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  in  realizing  ideals  and  aspirations  which  a  moral 
consciousness  imposes  upon  the  human  race." 


"SHELDONISM":    A    NEW  CULT. 

\  SERIES  of  religious  books  by  an  American  minister,  Rev. 
**■  Charles  M.  Sheldon,  is  having  an  extraordinary  sale  in 
England.  It  is  said  that  over  six  million  copies  of  these  books 
have  been  sold,  and  that  they  are  to  be  seen  everywhere.  A 
writer  in  the  London  Church  Review  thus  tells  of  what  he  calls 
the  new  cult  of  "Sheldonism  "  : 

"Some  months  ago  London  awoke  one  morning  to  find  the  rail- 
way bookstalls  and  the  booksellers'  shops  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  a  new  form  of  literature.  On  the  counter,  on  the  floor, 
in  the  shop  windows,  everywhere,  appeared  the  mysterious  name, 
'Charles  M.  Sheldon.'  Not  on  the  cover  of  one  book,  but  on  that 
of  many.  What  were  the  books  about?  Who  was  Charles  M. 
Sheldon?  These  questions  were  on  every  tongue.  And  no  one  for 
the  time  being  was  able  to  answer  them.  But  presently  the  news- 
papers began  to  talk  of  the  new  cult,  and  then  'the  man  in  the 
street  '  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  books  were  American, 
and  religious — the  terms  are  not  always  synonymous — and  that 
Charles  M.  Sheldon  was  a  nonconformist  minister  possessed  of 
somewhat  peculiar  religious  views.  We  use  the  word  'peculiar  ' 
in  its  strictest  sense,  for  no  one  who  has  read  'In  His  Steps: 
What  Would  Jesus  Do? '  can  help  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  writer  has  decidedly  peculiar  views  of  religion  in  its  applica- 
tion to  every-day  life. " 

The  writer,  after  having  read  all  seven  books  in  the  series,  is 
not  impressed  by  their  merit,  altho  he  admits  that  books  which 
can  command  the  attention  of  six  million  human  beings  can  not 
be  all  bad.     As  to  their  contents,  he  says  : 

"Their  foundation  is  excellent.  Having  said  that,  we  have  said 
all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favor.  'But,'  says  the  critic,  'if  they 
have  a  religious  tone  about  them,  a  good  foundation,  what  else 
can  you  want!  '  That  is  just  the  point.  It  is  of  their  religious 
tone  that  we  fall  foul.  It  presents  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
morbid  and  unhealthy  form.  Briefly,  Sheldon — like  Hall  Caine, 
in  his  religious  novel  'The  Christian' — plays  too  much  to  the 
gallery  ;  treats  too  lightly  of  religious  truths  ;  makes  too  little  of 
social  abuses  and  reforms,  by  the  very  ease  with  which  he  finds  a 
remedy  for  them. 

"Take,  for  example,  his  most  widely  read  and  first  effort,  'In 
His  Sreps. '  Here  he  sets  himself  the  task  of  saying  what  Jesus 
would  and  would  not  have  done  under  certain  stated  circum- 
stances. Here  he  is  treading  on  dangerous — very  dangerous — 
ground;  in  fact,  he  is  dealing  with  the  impossible.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  what  we  mean:  Sheldon's  three  most  prominent  fig- 
ures are  the  editor  of  a  distinctly  American  evening  paper,  the 
director  of  a  railway  'trust, '  and  a  minister  who  founds  a  new 
sect.     Reverent  as  Sheldon's  intentions  no  doubt  were,  it  can  not 


but  strike  one  as  the  height  of  irreverence  for  him  to  make  the 
editorof  even  an  American  newspaper  ask  himself  such  questions, 
in  relation  to  Christ,  as  Sheldon  puts  into  His  month.  Would 
Christ  have  inserted  a  three-column  report  of  a  prize-fight  it'  He 
had  been  editing  an  evening  paper?  Would  Christ  have  inserted 
advertisements  of  whisky  and  tobacco?  Would  Christ  have  'run  ' 
a  Sunday  edition?  And  so,  in  like  strain,  with  the  director  of 
the  railway  'trust.'  All  this  may  be  a  very  practical  way  of  ap- 
plying religion  to  every-day  life;  but  tho  it  may  force  home  to 
some  irreligious  minds  a  few  Christian  truths,  it  is  yet,  we  main- 
tain, an  irreverent  and  unhealthy  form  of  literature.  In  this  con- 
tention anyone  will  bear  us  out  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
through  the  book  in  question." 


SECULAR 


COMMENTS    ON 
OBSERVANCE. 


SUNDAY 


THE  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly at  Minneapolis  lately  as  to  the  question  of  Sunday  ob- 
servance have  again  stirred  up  the  newspaper  discussion  that  had 
been  elicited  by  the  recent  talk  in  England  about  Sunday  news- 
papers.    The  General  Assembly's  words  were  in  part  as  follows  : 

"The  American  Christian  Sabbath  is  in  imminent  peril  ;  in  fact,  in  many 
of  our  large  cities  and  in  other  parts  of  our  land  it  is  already  nearly  lost. 
This  means  that  American  liberty  and  American  institutions  are  in  peril, 
for  of  these  the  American  Sabbath  has  been  both  the  foundation  and  the 
protection.  .  .  . 

"Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  the  secularizing  of  the  Sabbath  day  by  any 
form  of  business  or  traveling  in  the  interest  of  business,  by  any  and  all 
pleasure  excursions,  by  all  social  functions,  and  by  w  ^tever  way  the  use 
of  the  day  is  diverted  from  its  sacred  character  for  rest  .   id  divine  worship. 

"Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  both  state  legislatures  and  the  national 
Congress  to  safeguard  the  American  Sabbath,  which  du!v  is  demanded  of 
the  statesman  and  the  patriot,  no  less  than  of  the  Christian  and  of  the 
church.  Our  pastors  ahd  people,  therefore,  are  urged  to  use  special  dili- 
gence to  prevent  anti-Sabbath  legislation  that  in  any  way  opens  the  door 
for  our  Sabbath  to  become  a  day  of  sports." 

This  statement  has  brought  out  a  number  of  criticisms  from 
various  newspapers.  A  far  Western  paper,  the  t  ortland  Orego- 
nian,  in  the  course  of  a  long  editorial  article,  questions  the  valid- 
ity of  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  and  upholds  the  use  of  the 
day  for  purposes  of  recreation  and  instruction,  including  the  read- 
ing of  secular  newspapers.     It  says  : 

"This  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  is  sincere  and  well 
meant,  but  will  accomplish  nothing.  The  Hebrew  Sabbath  stood 
for  the  public  opinion  of  its  day  and  generation,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Sunday  will  be  exactly  what  American  public  opinion  chooses 
to  make  it,  for  the  American  Sunday  of  to-day  is  not  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath,  and  never  can  be  made  such  in  the  quality  of  its  observ- 
ance. The  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Sunday  street-car,  the  Sun- 
day excursion  by  rail  or  water  transportation,  the  Sunday  long- 
distance railway  travel,  have  come  to  stay,  have  become  an 
ineradicable  part  of  American  business  life  and  civilization. 
Under  our  federal  Constitution  there  is  no  union  of  church  and 
state,  no  state  religion  ;  and  the  appeal  to  the  federal  or  state 
legislature  for  protection  can  only  be  effectively  made  to  protect 
the  right  of  those  persons  who  believe  in  making  the  American 
Sunday  a  Puritan  Sabbath  from  any  wanton  interference  on  part 
of  those  who  observe  the  day  in  a  different  manner  or  do  not  ob- 
serve it  at  all." 

As  to  the  religious  basis  of  Sunday  observance,  The  Oregom'an 
says  : 

"The  Hebrew  Sabbath  was  a  season  or  day  of  rest — one  day  in 
seven  appointed  for  rest  or  worship,  observance  of  which  was  en- 
joined upon  the  Jews  in  the  decalog,  and  has  been  continued 
by  the  Christian  church,  with  a  transference  of  the  day  observed 
from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  seventh  day,  or 
Saturday,  was  originally  the  Sabbath  until  the  day  of  rest  was 
transferred  by  the  Catholic  church  to  Sunday,  the  first  day.  The 
Catholic  Sunday  was  as  different  from  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  as 
Christianity  was  from  Judaism.  The  Old-Testament  command- 
ment, 'Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,'  was  ignored 
and  violated  by  Jesus ;  and  John  records  that  because  Jesus 
treated  the  Sabbath  as  He  did  all  other  days  He  was  denounced 
as  'not  of  God,'  and  His  life  was  sought  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Hebrew  Sabbath  ended  with  the  Christian  dispensation  and 
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was  abandoned  by  the  church.  The  New  Testament  does  not  en- 
join the  observance  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  ami  the  founder  of 
Christianity  repudiated  it.  Sunday,  which  was  established  by 
the  Catholic  church,  was  not  treated  by  Luther  or  Calvin  as  a  day 
for  whose  observance  there  was  any  scriptural  obligation,  conse- 
quently the  German  Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  the  Unitarian  churches  keep 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  worship,  a  day  of  decent  recreation,  or  both, 
according  to  the  will  of  the  individual  ;  and  to  use  Sunday  for 
decent  recreation  is  not  a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  New  Testa 
ment.  The  vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  whether 
church-members  or  not,  agree  with  this  view  of  Sunday 

The  Oregonian,  after  stating  that  the  more  than  forty  million 
Americans  who  are  not  members  of  any  church,  together  with  the 
many  millions  of  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
Seventh- Day  Adventists,  and  Hebrews,  constitute  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  and  will  never  consent 
to]  a  compulsory  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  expresses  its 
disbelief  in  what  it  regards  as  the  pessimistic  utterances  of  the 
Assembly  about  American  institutions  and  liberty. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  brings  out  what  it  believes  would  be  some 
of  the  social  misfortunes  that  would  arise  were  the  spirit  of  the 
Assembly's  resolutions  carried  into  practise  and  made  legal.  It 
says : 

"To  say  that  the  'American  Sabbath, '  as  the  Presbyterians  use 
that  term,  is  the  foundation  of  American  liberty  is  a  grotesque 
misconception  of  the  facts.  The  'American  Sabbath  '  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Puritans  before  we  had  any  American  liberty,  unless 
the  privilege  of  denouncing  'popery, '  burning  witches,  and  exiling 
peace-loving  Quakers  is  considered  liberty.  The  men  who  estab- 
lished American  liberty  were  not  especially  concerned  about  the 
'American  Sabbath. '  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Thomas  Paine  were 
considered  little  better  than  Antichrist  by  the  spiritual  ancestors 
of  the  present  Presbyterian  Assembly.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
had  quite  a  hand  in  shaping  American  liberty,  was  not  noted  as  a 
Sabbatarian,  and  '  Sammy  the  Maltster, '  as  Sam  Adams,  the  great 
tribune  of  the  people's  liberties  in  Boston  was  known  because  he 
ran  a  brewery,  would  not  have  hesitated  to  store  powder  against 
the  British  on  Sunday.  Down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution  American  liberty  was  an 
ideal.  It  was  in  the  air  and  was  the  desire  of  a  whole  people,  but 
those  bold  spirits  who  got  any  substantial  freedom  either  of  opin- 
ion or  conduct  snatched  it.  And  the  makers  of  our  Constitution 
were  far  more  concerned  about  preserving  liberty  of  conscience 
against  the  aggressions  of  a  Calvinistic  creed  than  they  were 
about  the  sanctity  of  any  Sabbath 

"The  attempt  to  secure  such  a  day  of  worship  by  forcibly  shut- 
ting up  everything  except  the  churches  is  worse  than  foolish.  It 
would  be  despotism  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  and  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  the  churches  could  remedy  in  years.  In  this 
particular  city,  for  instance,  the  stopping  of  the  street-cars  on 
Sunday  in  the  summer  would  leave  some  30o,oooor  400,000  people 
who  can  not  well  get  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  any  other  day  to 
swelter  in  the  slums,  the  men  to  drink  and  fight  and  land  in  the 
police  station,  and  the  children  to  die  like  flies  from  intestinal  dis- 
eases. Under  such  conditions  the  Bummer  death  rate  in  the  city 
would  rise  enormously,  and  the  courts  would  have  so  many  homi- 
cides that  the  jail-room  WOttld  have  to  be  increased 

"The  Sunday  newspaper  does  not  claim  to  be  a  substitute  for 
Sunday  services  or  for  good  literature.  But  these  objectors  can 
hardly  conceive  of  the  great  mass  of  workmen  who  get  home  too 
late  and  too  tied  to  read  newspapers  on  any  other  day  of  the 
week  who  have  no  leisure  except  OU  Sunday  and  who  have  no 
books  and  no  appetite  for  books.  The  Sunday  newspaper  is  the 
only  stimulus  to  thought  that  those  men  have.  It  gives  them  all 
they  know  of  1  the   life  of  their  own  shop  or  their  own 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  not  a  finished  <>r  a  perfect  edu- 
cator by  any  means,  but  it  widens  the  horizon  of  countli 

thou   ;  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  newspaper,  would 

Spend  Sunday  in  the  saloon.      And  as  it  is  with  the  street-car  and 

the  Sunday  newspaper,  so  in  a  is  with  other  forms 

tivity  which  tb<  would  like  to  r<  

■  The  Sunday  which  pn  -health  and  happiness  of  the 

tost  number  will  be  the  American  Sunday  and  will  stay.     If 
the  churches  can  not  make  i  inder  free  cond 


they  certainly  can  not  do  it  by  shutting  them  up  in  furnaces  and 
preaching  to  them.  The  real  reason  that  the  churches  do  not 
draw  on  Sunday  is  not  because  the  beaches  or  even  the  ball- 
grounds  are  open,  but  because  there  is  not  more  brotherhood  in 
the  churches.  If  the  ministers  want  to  make  the  religious  inter- 
est keener  let  them  put  more  horse  power  into  their  work.  They 
might  begin  by  staying  here  in  the  summer  and  continuing  their 
work  in  the  heat,  instead  of  taking  two  months  in  the  mountains 
or  four  in  Europe.  If  they  did  that  every  summer  they  and  their 
services  would  be  far  more  attractive  to  work-burdened  humanity 
than  they  are  now.  " 


Dr.  Briggs's  Statement  of  His  Motives  for  Enter- 
ing the  Episcopal  Ministry.— During  the  whole  of  the 
controversy  over  Dr.  Briggs's  ordination  no  direct  word  has  come 
from  him  in  answer  to  the  personal  criticisms  which  have  appeared 
everywhere  in  pulpit  and  press.  Neither  would  he  give  out  any 
statement  to  the  newspapers  after  his  ordination  on  May  14.  Two 
days  later,  however,  he  wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Clark,  bishop  of  Rhode  Island  and  presiding  bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States.  This  letter,  which 
was  not  at  first  intended  for  publication,  was,  however,  printed 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  by  the  permission  of  Bishop  Clark  and 
Dr.  Briggs.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"Right  Reverend  Sir  :  I  have  not  sought  refuge  in  the  Epis- 
copal ministry  ;  I  made  the  change  because  I  was  assured  that  the 
banner  of  church  unity  was  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
and  nowhere  else,  and  I  have  consecrated  my  life  to  that  cause. 
If  I  know  myself,  I  hold  to  all  the  sacred  deposit  of  Catholic  truth 
in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  bring  out  that  truth  and  maintain  it. 

"I  feel  that  my  study  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  Christian  his- 
tory, as  well  as  my  own  experience  of  God's  grace,  has  led  me  to 
see  in  Holy  Scripture  the  divine  truth  in  somewhat  different  rela- 
tions and  proportions  from  those  in  which  I  was  trained.  It  has 
been  my  happy  privilege  to  know  and  work  with  some  of  the 
noble  men  of  our  age,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Lutheran 
and  Calvinistic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Anglican,  in  most 
of  the  great  universities  of  the  world,  and  I  have  been  guided  to 
recognize  the  living  Christian  in  them  all. 

"I  think  we  are  about  to  enter  a  new  age  of  the  world,  and  that 
these  things  will  be  prominent  in  it :  The  immanence  of  God  ;  the 
living,  reigning  Christ  as  Priest  and  King;  the  presence  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit  in  the  individual  and  in  the  organism  of  the 
church;  the  practise  of  holy  love,  entire  sanctification,  the  com- 
munion of  saints  in  this  world  and  in  the  other  world,  and  the 
reconciliation  and  reunion  of  Christ's  church. 

"  I  have  been  brought  to  see  these  things  and  to  regard  them  as 
the  great  banner  principles  for  the  future.  For  them  I  stand  with 
all  my  soul,  while  I  do  not  neglect  or  in  any  way  discard  any 
portion  of  the  inheritance  of  Christ's  church  in  doctrine  or  in  life. 

"I  am  assured  by  my  pupils  that  I  make  the  Bible  to  them  more 
real,  more  powerful,  more  divine.  I  have  never  heard  a  single 
one  of  the  thirteen  hundred  theological  students  I  have  trained  in 
the  past  twenty-six  years  who  has  said  that  I  impaired  his  faith 
in  Holy  Scripture  The  testimony  is  all  the  other  way.  Faith- 
fully and  affectionately  yours.  C.   A.    Bri 

"  NEW  York,  May  1 6,    1  - 


RELIGIOUS    NOTES. 

'I'm   Kit-,;  I'i  sabyterian  Churofa  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  li  Mid  to  be  Um  oldest 
■  si  Ian  church  in  the  United  S 

Ai\  the  Mission*  1  atholujuts  report!  the  recent  ordination  of 

I  wo  A:  'it  went  v  vi-ai  I  of  1 1  aining, 

Thi-  American  ft  ithat  the  latest  newa  from  Palestine  seama  to 

h  Govi  1  nnir Mt  is  "backing  down  "  from  its  attitude 
I  ■  ws  Into  Jerusalem, 

.ii  Vaughaa  of  Westminster 
•    bbonstopn  ry  sermon  at  the  open- 

ing "f  the  new  Catholic  cathedral  of  London,  now  in  course  of  erection. 
Cardinal  •  Hbl  ocept. 
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EMILIO   CASTELAR. 

A17ITH  the  death  of  Emilio  Castelar  vanishes  the  most  intlu- 
*  *  ential  of  those  men  who  atone  tune  hoped  to  instil  repub- 
lican principles  into  the  Spanish  people.  Horn  in  [833,  he  became 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Madrid  in  1S56,  exerci- 
sing great  influence  over  his  hearers,  and  doing  much  for  the  cause 
of  democracy.  In  1864  he  was  suspended  for  his  anti-monarchical 
teachings,  the  expulsion  causing  a  riot  among  the  students.     In 


EMILIO    CASTELAR. 

1866  he  joined  the  revolutionary  party,  but  was  forced  to  fly  from 
the  country.  When  recalled  in  1868,  he  advocated  in  fiery  language 
the  formation  of  a  federal  republic.  He  was  chosen  President  in 
1373.  He  found  it  impossible  to  realize  his  ideals,  but  his  vigorous 
method  were  of  great  service  to  the  country  in  suppressing  anarchy, 
Carlism,  and  robbery.  He  afterward  represented  Barcelona  in 
Parliament,  and  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  liberal-minded  men 
by  his  defense  of  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  of 
political  organization,  and  of  the  schools.  He  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed by  the  conduct  of  the  United  States,  whose  attack  upon 
Spain  he  regarded  as  an  act  of  unprovoked  spoliation  of  which 
he  had  thought  the  great  American  republic  incapable.  The 
Epoca,  Madrid,  a  Conservative  paper,  says: 

"The  nation  loses  him  at  a  time  when  his  experienced  advice 
was  most  needed,  at  a  moment  when  we  are  at  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Having  lost  Canovas,  the  great  Conservative,  it  is  a  pity  that  we 
should  lose  also  the  greatest  of  republicans,  who  was  equally  mod- 
erate in  his  latter  days.  .  .  .  Those  who  hope  for  his  successor, 
hopa  in  vain.  He  belonged  to  another  age.  In  his  youth  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  fine  elocutionist  was  necessary.  We  could 
afford  to  wait  until  they  had  gained  experience.  To-day  such 
youths  will  not  serve  our  purpose.  We  need  men  who  soberly 
attend  to  peace,  order,  science,  and  above  all  to  hard  work." 

The  Speaker,  London,  says  that  in  Castelar 's  time  "Spain  had 
got  drunk  on  words."  Castelar  himself  found  that  fine  speeches 
serve  no  practical  purposes.     It  adds  : 


"Castelar  learned  it  in  the  bitter  school  of  experience.  When 
he  came  to  power  in  1873,  he  had  to  learn  the  bitter  lesson  that  so 
many  too-enthusiasti  :  persons  have  been  taughl — that  fine  words 
are  very  poor  political  fare.  He  who  had  so  eloquently  declared 
that  force  was  no  remedy  had  no  alternative  in  the  winter  of  1873 
l>ut  to  hold  down  the  Spanish  people  by  rough  soldiers  like  Pavia. 
.  .  .  Like  a  discredited  musician  he  withdrew  to  his  meditations, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  world  which  embittered  him  with  its 
pity.  He  kept  the  whiteness  of  his  soul  unstained.  How  far  his 
prodigious  gifts  of  oratory  endured  can  only  be  guessed.  That 
oratory  was  unrivaled  in  our  time,  and  it  was  of  unique  genre. 
We  must  look  to  the  past  for  something  resembling  it.  Probably 
of  all  who  spoke  the  English  tongue  Sheridan  alone  may  be  pro- 
fitably compared  to  him  in  fire,  flow,  and  magniloquence." 

A  writer  in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  Paris,  thinks  Castelar  is 
at  least  to  be  commended  for  his  reconciliation  with  the  mon- 
archy, when  he  found  that  his  exalted  ideals  of  universal  brother- 
hood, based  upon  the  assumption  that  all  men  are  good,  could 
not  be  carried  out.  The  London  Standard  believes  that  the  in- 
fluence he  exercised  in  his  latter  days  was  best  of  all.  It  says,  in 
effect : 

Since  his  short  rule,  the  Spanish  Government  has  always  re- 
spected section  11  of  the  constitution,  which  grants  to  Protestants 
in  Spain  the  right  to  own  schools,  churches,  and  cemeteries.  The 
only  thing  required  of  them  was  to  abstain  from  mission  work. 
Castelar  saw  to  it  that  this  liberty  of  non-Catholics  was  not  in- 
fringed. To-day  the  Jesuits  once  more  assert  that  Spain  has  an 
agreement  with  the  Vatican  to  close  all  places  of  worship  not 
intended  for  Catholics,  and  to  suppress  all  expressions  of  religious 
opinion  which  conflict  with  Catholicism.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  will  be  done. 

The  Nation,  Berlin,  a  German  Liberal  paper,  says : 

"During  his  latter  years,  Emilio  Castelar  did  not  have  much 
political  influence.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  republicans  who 
hope  to  gain  their  end  by  evolution  of  a  peaceful  kind  rather  than 
by  revolution.  He  did  not  like  the  Germans,  but  then  he  was 
to  our  taste  too  verbose  and  pathetic.  He  was  a  political  poet, 
not  a  practical  politician." — Translations  made  J  or  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


QUEEN    VICTORIA'S   EIGHTIETH    BIRTHDAY. 

EIGHTY  years  old,  partially  paralyzed,  and  with  impaired 
eyesight.  Queen  Victoria  was  unable  to  take  much  of  any 
part  in  the  celebrations  in  her  honor  on  May  24.  As  her  infirmi- 
ties, however,  do  not  disturb  the  business  of  the  country,  Britons 
regard  her  still  as  the  symbol  of  their  national  prestige.  The 
Daily  Graphic,  London,  says: 

"'The  spacious  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth'  have  found  a  parallel 
in  the  energy  and  expansion  of  the  same  people  under  Victoria ; 
and,  as  with  the  one  queen  so  with  the  other,  the  impulse  that 
came  from  the  throne  has  been  no  small  factor  in  the  progress  of 
the  people.  What  the  nation,  what  its  subject  races,  owe  to  the 
queenly  and  womanly  figure  in  whose  name  all  are  governed, 
none  can  estimate  ;  but  no  politician  and  no  moralist  ever  fails  to 
admit  the  immensity  of  the  debt.  In  the  sixty-second  year  of  her 
reign  Her  Majesty  finds  her  people  nearer  to  her  than  ever. 
'Victorious'  her  rule  has  been;  'happy,"  too — despite  its  deep 
personal  sorrows;  'glorious,'  with  a  glory  in  which  the  gains  of 
peace  are  as  great  as  those  of  war  ;  and  still  a  thankful  people 
raise  the  old  aspiration — 

"  '  Long  to  reign  over  us— 
God  save  the  Queen  ! ' ' 

The  0  Jit  look,  London,  says: 

"From  every  quarter,  not  only  of  our  world-wide  empire,  but  of 
the  whole  globe,  have  come  evidences  of  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion in  which  our  venerable  sovereign  is  held.  In  the  United 
States  the  anniversary  almost  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  national 
event,  while  on  good  authority  we  have  it  that  there  is  not  a  sov- 
ereign or  ruling  prince  in  Europe  who  has  neglected  to  send  Her 
Majesty  felicitations.  Lord  Rosebery  happily  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  this  country  and  of  those  larger  spaces  beyond  the  waters 
in  his  speech  of  Wednesday   night.     'The   Queen,'    he   said — 
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strangely  paraphrasing  words  that  once  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Morley himself — 'is  the  bond  and  symbol  of  the  empire' — hers  the 
magic  name  that  fires  the  imagination  and  illumines  with  poetry 
that  material  fact,  the  British  empire." 

apers  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Queen,  when 
required    to  exercise    whatever    influence    her    relationship  with 
bona- full!  rulers  gave  her,  cheerfully  did  so,  always  in  the  interest 
lin.     The  Daily  Chronicle,  London,  says: 

"That  her  influence  in  European  politics  has  been  commensu- 
rate with  her  character  no  student  of  the  century  can  doubt.  That 
the  patb  <>f  empire  will  be  harder  to  tread  when  she  is  gone  is 
one  of  the  axioms  of  modern  statesmen.  No  reign  in  history  has 
been  more  steadily  fortunate,  more  reasonably  glorious;  and  tho 
we  properly  divide  the  credit  between  the  people  and  their  ruler, 
we  can  not  lessen  her  part  of  the  great  result  in  which  millions  of 
humble  homes  have  shared." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  extreme  Radicals  attack  existing 
social  conditions  in  the  person  of  the  Queen.  Justice,  London, 
the  organ  of  the  Socialists,  says  : 

"She  has  utterly  neglected  her  obvious  duty  by  reason  of  her 
selfishness,  her  cowardice,  or  her  laziness,  or  all  three  combined. 
Posterity  will  judge  her ;  we  denounce  her.  .  .  .  For  forty  years 
and  more  she  has  looked  on  indifferent  while  the  helpless  ryots  of 
Hindostan  have  been  reduced  to  a  lower  and  lower  physical  level 
by  the  calculated  misgovernment  for  which  she  is  responsible. 
Her  children  all  follow  in  her  footsteps.  Not  one  of  them  has 
ever  done  a  single  thing  which  could  directly  or  indirectly  benefit 
common  working  Englishmen  and  their  families." 

The  Speaker,  London,  points  out  that  only  a  woman  would  be 
content  with  the  position  of  a  mere  nominal  sovereign,  and  says  : 

"  No  man  could  possibly  have  hoped  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  threescore  years  of  sovereignty  with  the  wonderful  success  and 
the  freedom  from  all  cause  of  offense  by  which  the  Queen  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  during  her  reign.  A  man  might  have  had  all 
the  Queen's  virtues,  and  yet  have  failed  to  satisfy  a  censorious 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  had  temptations  of 
many  kinds — we  do  not  refer  to  any  mere  personal  temptations — 
to  some  of  which  he  would  almost  certainly  have  succumbed. 
The  stern  self-repression  which  the  Queen  has  exercised  for  all 
these  years,  and  which  has  enabled  her  to  rest  content  in  one  of 
tl  e  most  difficult  and  trying  positions  in  the  world,  could  hardly 
been  practised  by  any  ordinary  man.  Among  his  fellow 
men  he  would  naturally  have  desired  not  only  to  play  his  part, 
but  to  allow  others  to  see  that  he  was  playing  it." 

Nothing  has  pleased  Englishmen  more  than  the  admiration  ex- 
pressed in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  St.  James' s 
Gazette  says : 

"The  unique  feature  of  yesterday's  birthday  rejoicings  was, 
that  for  the  first  time  the  celebration  was  participated  in  by  the 
whole  English-speaking  race.  The  border  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  seems  to  have  disappeared,  and  from 
Tampa  to  Halifax  North  America  was  at  one  in  expressing  good 
wishes  for  the  Queen  of  England.  Americans  in  London  were 
indistinguishable  from  the  true-born  Britons,  and  their  table  at 
the  memorial  banquet,  over  which  Lord  Kosebcry  presided,  was 
not  the  least  enthusiastic  in  tho  room.  'Hands  Across  the  Sea  ' 
was  played  before  the  President  at  a  review  at  Washington,  and 
from  Tampa  m  Florida,  where  the  navies  fraterni/.ed.  comes  the 

suggestion  thai  America  should  raise  a  statue  to  the  Queen.     We 

are   bound   to  admit   that   the   Anglo-Saxon    race,    in    spite  of   its 

many  preeminent  qualities,  does  not  shine  in  the  public  statuary 

department,  and   there   are   too  many   of  our  statues,    roya1   and 

otherwise,  wbicb  we  never  see  without  wishing  them  elsewhere, 

but  there  is  no  reason  why  Americans  should  not  in  some  other 
permanent  form  carry  out  the  bappy  idea  of  honoring  the  head  <>i 
the  English-speaking  ttu  ■ 

That  the  New  York  ll'ot Id  published  a  Special  number  in  honor 
of  th(  ;    :is  evidence  of  Anglo-Saxon    unity  by 

the  Newcastle  Chronicle,  and  some  Canadian  papers  also  n 


the  demonstrations  in  honor  of  the  Queen  as  very  significant. 
The  Advertiser,  London,  Ontario,  says: 

"In  Tampa,  Fla.,  the  celebration  was  of  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter. The  occasion  was  made  a  public  holiday,  and  excursions 
were  run  from  three  States.  Two  British  war-ships  in  the  harbor 
exchanged  salutes  with  the  American  naval  reserves.  British 
bluejackets  paraded  on  land,  and  fraternized  with  American 
sailors.  An  international  banquet  was  held,  at  which  Her 
Majesty  was  toasted  by  prominent  public  men  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  sentiment  of  brotherhood  cropped  up  in  far-off 
Manila,  where  American  officers  dined  on  a  British  battle-ship." 

"Her  reign  is  not  only  the  longest,  but  it  is  the  best  in  history," 
says  the  Halifax  Herald.  "No  book  sacred  or  profane  can  show 
its  parallel  in  any  land  that  the  sun  shines  upon."  But  there  is 
also  some  show  of  colonial  patriotism.  The  St.  Thomas  Journal, 
speaking  of  the  celebration  of  schoolchildren  at  Waterford,  says: 

"There  is  one  sentence  in  the  report  of  our  correspondent  that 
strikes  us  as  sounding  a  note  worthy  of  running  through  all  future 
celebrations  of  this  kind,  as  no  doubt  it  has  to  some  extent  in  the 
first  of  them  just  passed.  It  is  this  :  'The  children  are  more  anx- 
ious than  ever  not  only  to  remain  British  subjects,  but  to  be  for- 
ever Canadians. '  That  is  the  proper  idea  to  impress  upon  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  glorious  to  be  a  British  subject, 
but  among  British  subjects  it  is  most  glorious  to  be  a  Canadian." 

And  the  Toronto  World  thinks  it  necessary  to  point  out 
Canada's  independent  position  even  at  such  a  time.     It  says  : 

"A  poetic  contribution  to  The  Globe  yesterday  took  the  form  of 
a  national  hymn,  which  was  very  good  in  its  way  and  creditable 
to  the  author.  One  line,  however,  will  hardly  meet  with  the  un- 
qualified approval  of  Canadians.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  stanzas 
the  author  says : 

'"  We  rise  with  Britain,  or  with  Britain  fall.' 

"  The  World  is  a  Canadian  newspaper  before  anything  else, 
and  does  not  altogether  accept  this  doctrine.  Canada  is  with  the 
mother-country  heart  and  soul ;  but  if  Britain  is  going  to  fall  by 
refusing  to  take  advantage  of  her  opportunities  or  by  adhering  to 
false  economic  doctrines,  we  do  not  know  that  Canada  is  particu- 
larly anxious  to  go  down  along  with  her." 

In  every  country  the  Queen's  birthday  has  been  commemorated 
by  the  press.  Thi  Journal  des  Dibats,  Paris,  expressed  itself  to 
the  following  effect : 

So  long  a  reign  must  naturally  impress  all  minds,  especially  as 
great  political  and  economical  changes  have  taken  place  during 
the  Queen's  life.  A  quiet  revolution  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  people  of  England  since  the  Queen  began  to  reign,  and  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  has  been  much  curtailed.  The  Victo- 
rian era  is  an  era  of  progress,  and  Great  Britain  has  advanced  in 
it  equally  with  other  nations. 

The  Berlin  Post,  which  is  semi-official,  points  out  that  the  Brit- 
ish empire  is  much  more  consolidated  to-day  than  when  the 
Queen's  reign  began.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  remarks 
that  an  old  lady  of  eighty  who  has  successfully  raised  a  large 
family  and  married  her  children  well  undoubtedly  deserves  re- 
spect.    The  Tages  Zeitung ',  Berlin,  says: 

"The  British  celebrations  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  a  family 
affair.  During  the  past  eight  years  the  royal  lady  has  become  so 
identified  with  her  people  that  they  can  not  well  imagine  another 
representative  personality.  The  Queen  was  there  in  the  d.»- 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  Political  reflections  would  be  out 
of  place  in  this  ( 

The   Dutch  papers  express  themselves  m  a  manner  which  may 

easily  be  taken  by  their  young  Queen  as  a  hint  to  "go  and  do  like 

wise."     The  Handelsblad,  Amsterdam,  says: 

"It  is  a  grand  task  to  be  such  a  constitution  queen,  grand  be 

cause  it  is  so  difficult.  For  such  a  queen  must  learn  to  give  up 
her  own  will  to  the  people.  She  must  command  herself  in  order 
to   serve   Others.      Her    life    belongs,    not    to    herself,    but   to  her 

people."     Translations  made JorTm    Litekaki    Dioi 
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THE    ALL-BRITISH    PACIFIC   CABLE   SCHEME. 


LYNCHING   AND    ITS    DANGERS. 


CANADA  ami  Australia  have  suggested  direct  cable  commu- 
nications between  themselves  ami  Great  Britain,  ultimately 
to  be  extended  into  an  all-British  cable  encircling  the  globe.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  such  a  cable  would,  within  a  short 
time,  become  a  paying  venture ;  but  patriotic  enthusiasm  is 
doubtless  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  not  willing  to  risk  much  money  in  the  venture  ; 
much  to  the  disgust  of  some  English  papers.  The  Newcastle 
Chronicle  says  ; 

"The  all- British  telegraph  scheme  between  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia is  granted  a  miserable  and  grudging  support,  which  is  alto- 
gether put  to  shame  by  the  enthusiastic  contributions  of  our 
Canadian  and  Australian  possessions.  Again,  in  South  Africa, 
the  Government  has  apparently  no  inclination  to  practically  sup- 
port Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  his  great  empire-building  schemes,  tho 
no  doubt  they  will  be  glad  enough  to  share  the  'kudos  '  when  the 
great  work  is  accomplished." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  views  the  matter  in  a  very  different 
light.    It  says : 

"The  full  text  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  decision  about  the  Pacific 
cable  is  now  published.  On  behalf  of  Great  Britain  he  offers  to 
guarantee  for  twenty  years  five  eighteenths  of  the  net  loss  on  the 
working  of  the  cable,  provided  this  annual  sum  does  not  exceed 
^20,000.  which  is  to  be  the  maximum  of  the  subsidy.  In  return 
for  this,  government  telegrams  are  only  to  pay  half  rates  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  indignation  expressed  on  the  matter  this  morn- 
ing against  Mr.  Chamberlain's  'meanness  '  and  'stinginess.'  We 
are  assured  that  after  three  years  the  thing  will  be  a  good  invest- 
ment, producing  a  large  profit.  But  surely  this  proves  too  much  ; 
in  that  case  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  doing  a  generous  thing.  He 
says  to  the  colonies  :  '  It  is  right  and  proper  that  you  should  un 
dertake  some  imperial  responsibilities.  The  home  taxpayer  pays 
enormously  for  armaments,  the  benefit  of  which  you  share  ;  now 
in  this  Pacific  cable  matter  you  say  that  you  have  got  a  concern 
which  will  not  only  be  useful  imperially  but  also  financially  pros- 
perous. Very  well — make  the  cable,  and  as  a  proof  of  good  will 
we  will  take  no  profits,  but  guarantee  you  against  loss.'  Is  that 
so  very  unreasonable  ?  " 

The  colonial  papers  point  out  that  such  calculation  leaves  out 
of  count  all  the  advantages  Great  Britain  would  gain,  and  that  is 
practically  the  view  taken  by  most  British  papers,  but  Mr. 
Chamberlain  seems  to  be  inexorable.  The  London,  Ontario, 
Advertiser,  gives  the  following  explanation  : 

"The  Pacific  cable  scheme  has  encountered  an  unexpected 
check  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  British  Government  in 
1S93  bound  itself  to  give  a  monopoly  of  the  cable  business  be- 
tween the  Straits  Settlements  and  Hongkong  to  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  consideration  of  the  latter  laying  a  second 
submarine  cable  between  Singapore  and  Hongkong,  touching 
only  British  soil.  The  imperial  Government  is  under  a  penalty  of 
$1,500,000  not  to  allow  a  competitive  line.  This  explains  the 
lukewarmnessof  Downing  Street  toward  the  Pacific  cable  project. 
The  promoters  of  the  latter  looked  to  an  extension  from  Australia 
to  Hongkong,  as  a  prospective  source  of  revenue.  Such  a  line 
would,  of  course,  compete  with  the  Eastern  Company's  system." 

According  to  The  Monetary  Times,  Toronto,  not  enough  busi 
ne'ss  is  done  between  Canada  and  Australia  to  warrant  the  ex- 
pense of  the  cable.     Mr.  Chamberlain  is  therefore  quite  justified 
in  holding  back,  in  order  to  preserve  the  mother  country  from 
financial  loss  — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  foreign  humorist  has  gradually  come  to  view  our  lynch- 
ings  as  a  national  recreation,  much  as  a  visit  to  the  bull- 
fight in  Spain  or  the  Liederkranz  in  Germany.  On  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  the  papers  arc  content  to  record  without  comment  the 
few  lynchings  of  which  they  are  informed,  or  to  dismiss  them  with 
a  short  remark  only,  as,  for  instance,  the  Amsterdam  Nieuws  van 
den  Dag,  which  merely  said  :  "This,  then,  is  what  the  United 
States  has  come  to  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  !  "  In 
Great  Britain  the  press  is  more  willing  to  discuss  the  question. 
J'he   Westminster  Gazette,  London,  says: 

"In  primitive  conditions  of  society,  where  the  arm  of  organized 
law  is  powerless  to  check  outrage,  the  rough-and-ready  methods 
of  lynch  law  may  be  justified,  but  the  horrible  incidents  which 
have  recently  occurred  are  violations  of  civilization.  If,  as  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case,  outrages  on  women  by  negroes  are  the  cause 
of  the  summary  and  cruel  acts  of  revenge,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
and  even  to  make  allowances  for  a  strong  desire  for  retributive 
justice.  If  the  law  be  not  strong  enough,  it  should  be  strength- 
ened so  as  to  remove  any  excuse  for  deeds  that  are  a  blot  on  the 
reputation  of  the  great  republic.  It  is  significant  how  the  national 
crime  of  slavery  sooner  or  later  brings  retribution  in  its  train." 

"These  little  occurrences,  which  are  no  accident,  but  a  peculiar 
American  growth,  maybe  commended  to  those  over  here  who  are 
so  enamored  just  now  of  the  American  model,"  remarks  The 
Saturday  Review.  Justice,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Socialists, 
whose  opinion  is  no  longer  to  be  ignored,  as  their  influence  is 
growing  since  the  breakdown  of  the  Liberal  Party,  says  : 

"That  in  very  many  cases  the  most  flimsy  charge  against  a 
negro,  who,  as  often  as  not,  is  quite  innocent,  is  sufficient  to  in- 
sure for  him  a  horrible  death,  goes  without  saying.  He  is,  the 
American  Constitution  notwithstanding,  regarded  by  the  Southern 
whites  as  outside  the  pale  of  humanity,  to  be  outraged  with  im- 
punity and  lynched  on  the  slightest  provocation.  No  one  ever 
heard  of  a  white  man  being  hanged  there  for  the  murder  of  a 
nigger,'  or  punished  in  any  way  for  an  outrage  on  a  'colored  ' 


The  following  joke,  told  by  Mark  Twain,  is  retold  in  the  Vienna  papers, 
and  commented  upon  as  typical  of  American  ethics.  An  honest  fellow 
comes  to  the  druggist  of  a  Western  Prohibition  town  to  have  his  whisky 
flask  filled.  "Can't  do  it,"  says  '..he  modeler  of  pills,  "not  without  a  pre- 
scription, unless  you  have  been  bitten  by  the  snake."  "Where  is  the 
snake  ?"  inquired  the  thirsty  one  The  druggist  furnished  the  address  of 
the  owner  of  the  valuable  reptile.  In  a  short  time  the  stranger  ret-irned, 
the  agony  of  despair  pictured  in  his  features.  "Mercy  !"  he  gasped,  "the 
snake  is  so  tired  out  that  it  won't  bite.  Besides,  its  services  are  bespoke 
for  weeks  to  come  ! " 


THIS  Nfc-X  r. 

The  Central   Africa   Foreign  Missionary  Society  sends  missionaries  to  the 
United  States  to  uncivilize  them. 

—  The  Witness.  Montreal 
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woman;    even   tho  her  color  l)e  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  his 
own,  a  trace  of  negro  blood  is  enough.     The  a  the 

America  is  a  scandal  and  a  civili- 

ader  the  rule  of  the  '  able  Turk.' 

or  under  any  savage  potentate,  our  Christian  press  would  be 
shrieking  for  intervention.     But  America  is  a  great  and  Chri 

r,  engaged,  like  ourselves,  in  civilizing  the  heathen  abroad 
:i  taking  up  the  white  man's  burden." 

rictly  Conservative  paper,  the  Newcasl 
cle,  puts  the  matter  in  this  wa 

"It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Filipinos  had  good  reason  to 
iskance  at  the  prospect  of  coming  under  the  domination  of 
the  Americans,  who  can  not  be  said  t<>  enjoy  a  very  high  repute 
at  home  for  their  treatment  of  the  colored  races  in  the  States. 
The  aboriginal  Red  Indians  have  been  harried  nearly  to  extinc- 
tion. For  this  it  is  probable  that  the  redskins  are  partially  to 
blame,  for  they  have  shown  a  constitutional  inability  to  adopt  a 
life  of  civilization.  It  is  in  their  treatment  of  their  large  negro 
population,  however,  that  the  Americans  have  rendered  them- 
selves more  open  to  criticism.  .  .  .  The  colored  men  are  hunted 
down,  even  forcibly  taken  out  of  jail,  and  hanged  or  shot,  and 
their  bodies  are  mutilated  with  unspeakable  atrocity.  In  many 
districts  they  are  in  a  vastly  preponderating  majority  as  compared 
with  the  whites.  Still  they  are  treated  in  too  many  instances  with 
fiendish  cruelty  and  oppression." 

Most  noteworthy  is  the  attitude  of  the  Canadians,  who  use  the 
"lynching  habit"  to  make  comparisons  between  British  and 
American  rule,  and  more  especially  between  the  happy  condition 
of  Canada  and  the  state  of  affairs  on  this  side  of  the  border. 
"You  may  remind  the  young  folk,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Halifax 
J 'It-raid,  "that  under  the  British  flag  a  single  case  of  lynching 
has  not  been  known  for  a  hundred  years,  whereas  under  the 
'Stars  and  Stripes,'  so  naturally  dear  to  our  neighbors,  hundreds 
of  such  sinister  tragedies  occur  every  year — sometimes  at  the  rate 
of  three  or  four  a  day."  In  The  Week,  Toronto,  Goldwin  Smith 
says  : 

"The  story  of  negro  propensity  to  rape,  under  cover  of  which 
atrocities  so  fiendish  have  been  committed,  appears  to  be  a  cloak 
for  the  indulgence  of  race  hatred.     During  the  War  of  Secession, 
while  the  whites  were  in  the  field,  their  wives  and  families  were 
left  in  the  keeping  of  the  blacks,  and  no  cases  of  rape  occurred. 
The  fidelity  with  which  the  negro  had  discharged  his  trust  was 
cited  by  the  whites  as  proof  that  slavery  had  been  maligned,  and 
that  the  slaves  were  attached  to  their  masters.     In  Jamaica  and 
the  other  West  Indian  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,    tho   the 
negroes  vastly  outnumber  the  whites,  we  hear  nothing  of  rape. 
It  is  found,  in  fact,  that  only  in  a  small  proportion/>f  the  lynching 
cases  has  rape  even   been  alleged.      Rape  had  not  been  alleged 
against  the  negro  postmaster  of  Lake  City,  when  his  house  was 
set  on   fire,  he  was  shot,  his  wife  was  wounded,  the  child  in  her 
arms  was  killed,  and  the  other  children,  trying  to  escape,  were 
pursued  into  the  bush  and  riddled  with  bullets.     Rape  could  not 
be  alleged  against  the  negro  women  who  were  flogged  till  their 
garments  were  soaked  with  blood,  or  against  the  inmates  of  the 
negro  boarding  house  which  lynchers  tried  to  blowup  with  dyna- 
mite, or  against  the  three  inoffensive  negroes  in   Georgia  who,  as 
ive  just  learned,   were  taken  from  their  homes  by  a  mob  and 
rely  flogged,  merely  for  working  in  a  mill. 
"Just  as  little  truth  is  there  in  the  statement  that  the  cruel  feel- 
•  tin:  negro  is  confined  to  the  whites  of  the  lowest  i 
•  an  not  have  been  all  people  of   the  lowest  class  who,  as  we 
1  with  their  vehicles  the  road  to  the  spot  where  a 
fust   mutilated,  and   then   burned   alive.    .    .    .    Inlets 
look    to   it,  there    may  some  day  be   scenes   in  the 
i   like  those  which  there  were  m  San  DomingO.      They  have 
a  full  Kin's  burden  '  at  home." 

Th<  oints  out  that  "the  one  crim< 

rarely  pro-.  •  n/e  may  In  a  hinge  for  petty 

■iy  soon.  i    aya  : 

"There  are    DO   I  g    people    m    Canada   than   our 

Colored  fei  0  00  is  that  they  have 

ample  set  then  I  ween 

them  and  their  white  a  the  Union  Jack  gives  equal 


protei  its  folds,        1  that  this  protection  is  certain 

and  ample. " 

The  Toronto  Telegram  does  not  believe  that  a  jury  could  be 
found  to  award  damages  to  the  family  of  a  murdered  colored  man 
ian  to  convict  the  murderers.  It  adds:  "To  say  that 
there  is  no  part  of  the  British  empire  in  which  tho  ascendency  of 
law  is  not  more  complete  than  in  any  part  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio  is  t<>  state  a  truth  which  is  not  flattering  to  the  United 
States. " 

The  Montreal  Witness  says : 

"  Every  time  there  is  a  lynching  or  a  turning  the  intelligent 
American  now  asks  himself  how  this  compares  with  those  Spanish 
atrocities  against  Cubans  or  Filipinos  which  aroused  the  ven- 
geance blood  alone  can  quell.  When  he  remembers  how  indig- 
nant he  was  and  his  nation  at  tales  of  Spanish  savagery,  he  asks 
himself  with  what  sort  of  feelings  other  peoples  than  his  own  will 
hear  the  accounts  that  weekly  go  abroad  of  the  triumph  of  brutal- 
ity over  law. " 

The  London,  Ontario,  Advertiser  says: 

"The  South  has  been  overtaken  by  that  Nemesis  which  is  shown 
by  all  history  to  follow  sooner  or  later  every  crime,  national  as 
well  as  individual.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  who  planted  slavery 
on  American  soil  are  being  visited  upon  the  children,  and  future 
generations  will  continue  to  feel  the  scourge.  .  .  .  The  occurrence 
must  be  regretted  by  no  one  more  than  by  decent  and  patriotic 
Americans  who  feel  that  it  sharpens  the  cynical  advice  that  the 
United  States  should  do  some  missionary  work  at  home  before 
attempting  to  civilize  other  races  abroad." 

Many  Canadian  papers  point  out  the  national  danger  which 
lurks  in  this  tendency  to  mob  violence.  Saturday  Night,  Toronto, 
in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  comment,  says : 

"  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that,  stung  by  such  terrible  doings  as 
those  at  Palmetto,  the  whole  negro  population  will  combine  to 
either  annihilate  or  expatriate  the  whites  from  the  Southern 
States?  The  negroes  are  not  without  leaders  who  are  educated 
and  skilled.  Many  of  these  leaders  are  mulattos — living  evidences 
of  the  vices  of  the  whites  and  the  wrongs  of  their  colored  mothers 
— and  some  of  them  have  both  the  cunning  and  the  evil  traits  of 
both  races.  The  negro  himself  has  developed  the  fact  that  when 
well  armed  and  well  led  he  can  fight  as  well  as  a  white  man. 
The  negro  troops  in  Cuba  acquitted  themselves  with  distinction, 
yielded  to  discipline,  were  cheerful  and  brave,  yet  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  still  armed,  with  the  same  leaders. 
and  saw  their  old  masters  lording  it  still  over  their  colored  breth- 
ren, they  turned  their  guns  upon  them  and  showed  the  depth  of 
their  malice  and  hate. 

"  No  people  can  be  terrorized  by  the  torture  of  a  few  of  their 
number.  If  the  South  looks  for  safety  to  any  such  proceedings  it 
is  mad,  for  instead  of  safety  they  will  bring  about  a  condition  of 
anarchy,  and  at  the  same  time  lose  the  sympathy  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  come  to  their  assistance.  With  the  Filipinos 
killing  the  United  States  troops  in  Asia;  with  the  Cubans  and 
Puerto  Ricans  to  be  subjugated  off  the  Atlantic  coast ;  with  the 
negroes  at  close  quarters  likely  to  develop  into  a  state  of  passive 
or  active  insurrection  ;  with  the  wage-earners  of  the  North  watch- 
ing with  distrust  and  hunger  the  reduction  of  wages  and  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  trusts  and  big  corporations;  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  have  as  much  to  look  after  and  as  grave 
problems  to  solve  as  can  be  found  in  any  land  under  the  sun,  and 
their  chief  trouble  can  Dot  be  solved,  as  some   hav  d.  by 

turning  the  home  negroes  into  soldiers,  for  then  they  will  but  be 
preparing  an  insolent  population  of  over  seven  millions  into  a 
trained  belligerent  force." 


I  Hi:  often  promised  abolition  of  slavery  in  Zanzibar  is  still  in  abeyance. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  free  men  to  WOl  k  in  the  tiehls  where 

ii  ib  ath,  ami  so  the  liritish  authorities  restore 
runaway!  to  then  owners.     The  Spectator,  London,  says  on  this  point  : 
••  \i  i  •  (acta,  and  could  only  aay  in  extenuation  that 

i  Zanzibar  under  an  agreement  not  toamanc  ; 

Without    Compensation,    and    thai    on     the    mainland    we    stand 
i  nt  Lot  d  Kimberlev  to  allow  the  law  of  I  shun  to  pre- 
vail,   i  illusory.    England  can  pa v  the  compensation  if  it 
I,  •:....!  promise  not  to  abolish  burglary  unless  the  bur- 
d  would  be  too  immoral  to  be  kept  ;  and 
tho  Mohammedan  law  p  not  Establish  it.    Out 

manumission  a  duty." 
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FOREIGN       POSSIBILITIES     OF 
AMERICAN    COMMERCE. 


•  many's  exports  to  Sttftserland  present  some 
interesting  facts  and  figures.     They  nearly  equal 

the  combined  exports  thither  of  France  and  Italy. 
German  exports  to  Switzerland  in  1S0-,  th< 
year    for  which   details  are    given,    amount' 
306.400,000  francs  c$oi,.>8o,ooo)  ;  France'--, 
000  francs  ($37,056,000);  Italy's  to  149,800,^-00  fi 
($^S, 757.000);  Austria's  and  Russia's  each,  to  67,000,- 
000    francs      ($19,931,000);      England's    to    54,000,000 
francs  ($10,422,000);  the  United  States,  to     vk>o,ooo 
francs   ($10,036,000).       Swiss    exports  to   Germany 
amounted  to  75,600,000  francs   ($14,590,800);  to  Eng- 
land 146,11x3,000   francs  ($28,197,300);  lo  France,  83,- 
600,000  francs   ^$16,134, 800);  to  the    United    States, 
71,000,000  francs  ($13,703,000);   to  Austria-Hungary, 
41,300,000     francs  ($7,970,900);     to    Italy,    39,000,000 
francs  ($7,527,000),  and  to  Russia  24,400,000  francs 
($4,709,200).       Thus.     Germany    supplied    a     good 
third  of  Switzerland's  imports 

Altho  the  present  trade  treaty  does  not  expire 
till  1903.  there  is  a  likelihood  of  Switzerland  buy- 
ing less  German  goods,  because  of  a  disposition  in 
this  empire  to  boycott  Swiss  government  bonds. 
Large  quantities  of  Swiss  railroad  bonds  are  in 
the  hands  of  German  speculators,  and  feeling  has 
grown  out  of  the  action  of  these  speculators  that 
can  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  on  future  business 
between  the  two  countries.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  empire  to  evade  responsibilities  at- 
taching to  private  individuals.  Still,  trade  is 
carried  on  between  individuals,  as  such,  rather 
than  between  states.  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  extending  our  trade  with 
the  Swiss  republic.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  the  goods 
taken  from  this  empire  could  come  from  the 
United  States.  We  might  easily  make  a  better 
showing  in  cheap  woolens  and  cottons.  Ger- 
many's lead  is  due  not  to  any  superiority  or 
cheapness  of  goods,  but  to  a  most  excellent  system 
of  canvassing  Swiss  territory 


Consul-General  Gowdy  sends  from  Paris,  April 
28,  1899,  a  copy  of  the  revised  regulations  for  auto- 
mobiles. In  addition  to  those  given  previously, 
the  following  provisions  are  made  ; 

"Automobiles  must  be  so  constructed  as  not  to 
allow  any  matter  to  escape  which  might  cause 
explosions  or  unpleasant  smells.  They  must  be 
built  so  as  not  to  frighten  horses,  so  that  nothing 
will  obstruct  the  view  of  the  driver,  so  that  they 
may  be  lit  up  after  dark,  and  the  handles  regula- 
ting the  machinery  must  be  so  arranged  that  the 
driver  can  work  them  without  taking  his  eyes  off 
the  route  he  is  following.  Every  vehicle  must  be 
provided  with  two  distinct  systems  of  brakes, 
each  capable  of  shutting  off  automatically  the 
force  of  the  motor  and  bringing  it  under  instant 
control.  One  at  least  of  these  systems  must  act 
directly  on  the  wheels  or  axles  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  bring  them  immediately  to  a  standstill.  All 
carriages  exceeding  250  pounds  in  weight  must  be 
able  to  reverse  their  machinery  and  run  back- 
ward. Foreign  vehicles  must  be  passed  by  the 
French  authorities  before  they  are  allowed  to  run 
in  France." 


Consul-General  Dickinson,  of  Constantinople, 
under  date  of  April  7,  1899,  writes: 

"It  may  interest  American  manufacturers  to 
know  that  the  latest  steamer  of  the  new  steam- 
ship line  between  New  York  and  Constantinople 
brought  three  locomotives  to  Alexandria  for  the 
railway  through  the  Sudan. 


A  Special  Transcontinental  Tour, 

including  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Yellowstone  Park,  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  a  host  of  other  most  interesting  points  in 
an  independent  vestibuled  train  leaving  New  York,  July 
1st,  is  announced.  The  total  cost  (except  hx  meals)  of 
this  grand  tour  in  such  luxurious  style,  S216.40  from  New 
York  back  to  New  York,  must  be  by  far  the  lowest  rate 
ever  offered.  Write  H.  A.  Gross,  461  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  for  full  particulars. 


effort  to  extend  American   commerce  in 
Turkey   is  assuming    such    proportions   that    not 
only  the  newspapers  •  1   ::ns  region,  but 
England,  Germany,  and  Austria  are  Bharplycall- 

ittentibn  of  theii  readers  to  the  fact  that  a 
new  and  dangerous  commercial  rival  has  entered 
this  field.  The  high  quality  of  American  goods 
and  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  are  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated in  all  European  count  vies,  and  the  result 
of  a  direct  steamship  service  which  will  enable 
American  products  to  enter  these  markets  on 
nearly  equal  terms  with  their  European  rivals  is 
readily  foreseen." 


The  mileage  of  Russian  railroads  was  consider- 
ably increased  during  the  year  1898.  Of  the  newly 
constructed  roads,  the  principal  are  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  line  section  from  Obi  to  Krasnoyarsk,  471 
miles;  and  from  Taiga  to  Tomsk,  59  miles.  Reg- 
ular trains  have  been  placed  on  the  line  from  Vo- 
logda to  Archangel,  394  miles.  The  following 
lines  have  been  opened,  viz.  :  the  Moscow-Jaro- 
slav-Archangel,  the  Riazan-Ural,  and  Moscow- 
Windau-Rybinsk,  in  the  Moscow  region;  Lugansk  - 
Millerovo,  in  the  region  of  the  Donetz  basin  ;  and 
Lukov-Lublin,  in  the  Vistula  region.  The  Rus- 
sian railroads,  on  January  1,  1899,  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  connecting  lines,  of  which  eighteen 
are  controlled  by  the  Government  and  ten  by  pri- 
vate companies. 

The  total  length  of  the  Russian  railway  lines 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Finland  railroads,  1,590 
miles  long,  which  are  controlled  by  their  own  di- 
rectors, officers,  and  statutes)  is  26,797  miles.  This 
summary  of  the  railroads  in  operation  does  not 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  extent  of  Russian  railroad 
mileage  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  as  a 
number  of  lines  are  in  course  of  construction 
which,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  total  of 
7,015  miles.  On  many  of  the  roads  under  construc- 
tion, temporary  communication  was  opened  last 
year,  and  others  will  be  opened  in  the  near  future. 

The  most  important  line  under  construction  is 
the  Poltava-Kief,  which  will  furnish  an  outlet  for 
the  products  coming  from  a  rich  and  densely  pop- 
ulated region  to  Kief  and  farther  west.  The  Pol- 
tava government  is  in  the  rich  black-earth  belt, 
the  principal  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  being 
agriculture.  This,  it  is  estimated,  will  furnish 
219,355  tons  °f  freight  annually. 

The  past  year  was  the  tenth  of  the  existence  of 
the  new  tariff  regulations,  published  March  8-20, 
1889,  reducing  the  passenger  rates.  The  general 
passenger  tariff,  introduced  at  the  end  of  1894, 
lowered  the  prices  for  distances  exceeding  106 
miles  ;  for  shorter  distances  for  third-c'ass  passen- 
gers the  tariff  remained  unchanged.  Later,  sub- 
urban rates  were  adopted  for  distances  of  less  than 
106  miles,  calculated  at  1  kopeck  per  mile  per  third- 
class  passenger.  The  results  of  the  general  low- 
ering of  the  tariff  and  the  application  of  the  sub- 
urban rates  proved  satisfactory  ;  the  number  of 
passengers  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
railroads  lost  nothing.  In  view  of  these  favorable 
conditions,  the  tariff  committee  has  decided  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  all  passenger  tickets  to  corre- 
spond with  those  charged  on  the  suburban  lines. 

The  passenger  department  is  working  on  a  new 
rate  sheet,  which  will  be  published  at  an  early 
date.  A  further  reduction  has  been  made  to  emi- 
grants, who  have  been  carried  at  a  reduced  rate 
when  traveling  together,  one  ticket  being  issued 
to  the  whole  party,  which  caused  great  inconven- 
ience to  the  emigrants  and  railroad  officials.  Here- 
after, each  emigrant  will  be  furnished  with  a 
ticket  at  one  fourth  of  the  ordinary  rate.  A  new 
tariff  has  been  worked  out  for  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  ports  of  the  far  East,  and  this  de- 
cides an  important  question  concerning  Russian 
commercial  relations  with  distant  ports.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  new  tariff,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  transport  goods  to  the  ports  of  the  far 
East  from  every  railroad  station  of  the  interior  of 
Russia.  A  new  tariff  for  transporting  Egyptian 
cotton  to  Lodz  has  been  made  out  in  connection 
with  the  Austrian  railroads.  Egyptian  cotton  was 
formerly  billed  to  the  Lodz  district  through  Odes- 
sa, and  the  Russian  steamship  companies  and 
Russian    railroads  profited    by  this  traffic.      The 


VIOLIN 
TONE 


Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
violinists  amateur  or  professional.  The 
correct  quality  of  tone  may  be  obtained 
in  its  highest  perfection  in  our  establish- 
ment. Our  collection  of  violins  is  un- 
equaled  bj  any  other  stock  in  the  world 
for  tone  quality  and  for  preservation 
of  individual  specimens. 

Among  the  violins  now  for  s.ue  by  us 
most  beautiful  in  tone  quality  are  the 
following: 

Antonius  Stradivarlus  1714  —  large 
pattern,  beautiful  red  varnish,  marvelous 
preservation  ...  $6000 

Nicolaus  Amati,  Cremona         -  $2500 

Lorentlus  Uaudagninl  -  $2000 

Very  perfect  specimen  with  tremendous 
tone. 

Joannes  Baptiste  Guadagnirti.very  perfect, 
broad  rich  tone  ...  $1800 

Francisco  Ruggerius,  Cremona  1700— large 
grand  pattern  (quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  type)  very  brilliant  tone  $1500 

Dominicus  flontagnana     -       -  $1000 

Francisco  Stradivari        -         -  $1000 

Alessandro  Gagliano         -  -  $900 

Jos.  Qaudagnini  -  -  $550 

Francisco  Rugger!  -  -  $500 

and  perfect  examples  of  Gagliano,  Bales- 
trieri,  Zanoli,  Eberle,  Carcassi,  Castagnerl 
and  others  at  from  -         -       $150  to  $500 

Also  a  number  of  genuine  old  Violins 
suitable  for  students  at  from  $30  to  $100. 

Bows  by  Tourte,  Vuillaume,  Bausch, 
Henry,  Dodd,  etc.,  at  from  $20  to  $150. 

Authenticity  of 
Every  Violin 
Guaranteed. 


Lyon  &  Healy, 

Wabash    Ave.,    and    Adams    St., 
CHICAGO. 
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LIQUID 
ENAMEL. 


Does  the  paint  ever  scale  from  the  wood- 
work, chairs,  the  metal,  leather,  or  earthen- 
ware in  your  house  ?  With  a  can  of  liquid 
enamel  you  can  remedy  the  trouble  at  once. 
Perfect  for  decoration,  for  renovating  bath- 
tubs, refrigerators,  or  food-boxes.  Immense- 
ly superior  to  any  other  enamel.  Write  for 
special  introductory  prices 


JOHN  MAIR  &  SON, 

136  S.  Delaware  Ave.        PHILADELPHIA. 


»0LLAR  Button  Insurance  goes  with  our  one-piece  collar 
'button.    Krementz&  Co. ,63  Chesnut  St.,  Newark,  N.J 
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Bted  this  freight,  and  their  railp'.ids 
mac! r  .  reement  with  the  steamship  com- 

panies, reducing  their  tariff,  and  Egyptian  C 
began  to  move  through  Trieste  to  Lodz.     Under 
such  cond  tions,    Russian    steamers  and    Russian 
railroads  lost  business;  and  as  the  Austrian  rail- 
roads could  do  the  same  thing   with  other  i 

•icr  to  Russia  From  the  ports  of  Asia  Minor, 
the    1:  I    vernment  increased   the  tariff  on 

0  on  the  Warsaw-Vienna  Railroad,  and  low- 
ered the  rate  on  the  Russian  steamship  company 
and  the  tariff  on  the  ()  Railroad.    These 

desired  results— Austrian  rail- 
rms  with  the  Russian  roads,  and 
a  tariff  was  est.*  factory  to  both  coun- 

tries. During  the  past  year,  an  agreement  was 
made  with  foreign  railroads  concerning  tariffs  for 
kerosene  and  grain  cargo  coming  from  stations  of 
in  railroads  direct  to  the  interior  sta- 
tions of  (ierman  and  Netherland  roads.  The  inte- 
rior tariff  on  sugar  and  salt  and  the  general  cargo 
'  have  also  been  reviewed  this  year.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  one  general  tariff  for  all  the 
interior  railroads,  but  this  will  not  be  done  until 
next  year.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  this  year 
in  some  of  the  governments,  a  special  tariff  was 
established  for  the  transportation  of  seed  grain 
and  ca--  imished  dial 


Consul  Roosevelt,  of  Brussels,  under  date  of 
April  28,  189Q,  sends  translation  of  a  royal  order  to 
the  effect  that  the  remission  of  the  excise  tax  on 
glucose  intended  for  certain  industrial  uses,  not 
alimentary,  will  no  longer  be  accorded. 


Lowest   Elates  (Vest, 

Rates  to  the  \V,st  arc  lower  via  Nickel  Plate  Road  than 
via  other  lines,  while  the  sen  i<  e  is  excelled  by  none  Three 
fast  ir.iins  are  run  every  day  in  the  year  from  I 
Chicago.  The  day  coaches  are  of  the  latest  pattern,  are 
elegantly  upholstered,  and  have  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, such  as  marble  lavatories,  steam  heat,  lighted  by 
Pintscne  gas,  while  colored  porters  are  in  charge  to  look 
after  the  wants  of  passengers,  especially  the  ladies  and 
children.  Vestibaled  buffet  sleeping-cars  are  run  on  all 
trains,  while  the  dining-cars  and  meal  stations  are  owned 
ited  by  the  company  and  serve  the  best  of  meals  at 
moderate  prices.  If  your  ticket  agent  cannot  give  you  all 
the  information  you  desire  in  regard  to  rates,  lontes,  etc  , 
ral  Agent.  Niikel  Plate  Road, 
Z91   Main  St.,  Hutf.do.  N    V.  No   S3 


There's  a  reason  for  it 
It's  because  Liebig 
COMPANY'S  Extract 
Is  very  carefully  made 
from  the  finest  cattle  the 
wor'd  produces  by  ex- 
perienced chemists  that 


MILLIONS 


JARS 


TO  MILUONS'OF  PEOPLE 


Be    sure   you  buy    the 
genuine.    A    neat  cook 
-taining    over 
Ipes  for  delicate 
dishes     sent     free     to 
housekeepers.     Send  a 
Lleblg's   Ex- 
Meat  Co..  P.  O. 
Box   271  o.    New  Yora, 
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PERSONALS. 


ovannl   I*.  Morosini,  who  knew 
hnn   well,  lianbaldi   was  "one  ot   the   gtc. 
modern    statesmen."     Says    Mr.  Morosini  ( :n     'II, 
New  Voice): 

"lie  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive  rather  than  an 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  nations 
to  one  another.  His  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  was  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  his  appetite  for  learning  all  about  the 
military  affairs  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  was  insatiable." 


Milk.  Km. ma  Cai.vk  is  probably  the  only  great 
prima-donna  who  combines  farming  with  her 
brilliant  operatic  achievements.  She  has  a  large 
farm  at  Cevennes,  and  rusticates  there  each  sum- 
mer. 

Las;  summer  the  famous  singer  went  into  her 
kitchen  garden  and  cared  for  her  own  vegetables. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  touch  them,  and  the  results 
were  far  better  than  when  her  gardener  cared  for 
the  things.  Mile.  Calve'  wore  B  short  skirt  of  blue 
jeans,  sabots,  and  a  linen  shirt  -waist.  She  spaded 
and  hoed  and  watered  her  vegetables  day  after 
day,  and  proudly  sent  gifts  of  the  finest  fruits  of 
her  labors  to  her  friends  in  Paris. 

The  prima-donna  was  very  ill  and  nervous  when 
she  went  to  Cevennes,  but  this  free  open-air  life 
and  the  vigorous  exercise  soon  restored  her  to 
the  most  robust  health,  and  when  friends  ask  her 
the  secret  of  her  cure  she  answers  :  "Spades  and 
potatoes." 

Mile.  Calve's  chickens  also  come  in  for  some  of 
her  attention,  but  the  garden  is  her  chief  delight. 


Charles  <;.  De  Roberts  gives  the  following 

account     (in     The  New     Voice")    of    the    death    of 
Father  Marquette,  the  explorer  missionary  : 

"  Marquette  knew  that  now  the  hand  of  death 
was  upon  him,  but  with  the  approach  of  spring  he 
gathered  his  forces  that  lie  might  not  die  with  his 
work  left  undone.  A  little  of  his  old  strength 
flickered  back  under  the  fiery  stimulus  of  his 
zeal  ;  and  at  the  end  of  March  the  log  hut  by  the 
river  was  forsaken.  A  portage  through  icy  mud 
and  melting  snow  brought  the  three  vovagers  to 
the  slow  current  of  the  Des  l'laines,  by  which 
they  reached  the  Illinois  river.  Slipping  swiftly 
down  the  brimming  tide,  they  came  to  Kaskaskia, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Illinois,  and  were  welcomed 
with  noisy  rejoicings. 

,  at  the  climax  ol  his  hopes,  all  his  vital- 
ity concentrated  itseif  I  1  complete  the  task  in  a 
filial  effon.  His  footsteps  crowded  by  a  devout 
he  went  from  lodge  t"  lodge  like  an 
expounding  the  faith.  His  eloquence 
but  tied  into  the  listeners'  hearts.  His  transparent 
face  shone  already  with  the  light   of  that  heaven 

to   which    he    was  Qi  Calling    B  great 

council,  he   preached    to  the  whole  tribe,  showed 
them   pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  and 

■  cepted,    era 
tose  sweeping  passion 

thusiasm   which  Bometin  ■  whole  people 

4-  mans  hands, 

new  converts  besoughl  Marquette 
with  them  ;  but  now,  his  work  done,  ins  Ml 
away  to  ■  ime  thai  ■  breath  might  puff 

out.     He    wanted   to  d  i    al   Si  Loving 

died   him  swil  t.    The 

spring  I    the    unspi 

■  '  hern    world, 

sp.u  itied  In   thi  Bui    Mar- 

'  he  pale 

■.    the  gi-'t'. 
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For  picnics,  luncheons,  and  pai 
be  made  oi  Protose,  the  vegetable  meat 
containing  26  per  cent  more  food  value 
percent   more  fat  making  prop- 
erties  than   beef.     A   score  of  delicious 
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CAN 
FREE. 


Send  us  the  name  of  a  grocer  who  does 

nol  soil  Sanitas  Nut  Foods,  and  six  cents 

to  pay  postage,  and  we  «  ill  Bend 

free. 

SANITAS    NUT    FOOD    CO., 

70  Washington  St..  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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GRANOLA 


Is  a  combination  <>f  wheat  and  other 

3  1  <ic ils.  It  is  thoroughly  cooked,  licit 
3  digested,  and  ready  for  immediate  use 
with  the  addition  <>f  fruit-juii 

It    equals   ill   food  value   three  pounds  of 

bee  f  or  mutton. 

R<  ady  i:i  a  second  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  a  meal  a  person.  Cereal  foods  that 
have  not  bet  n  cooked  five  hours  are  the 
prime  cause  of  dyspepsia. 

FREE  SAMPLE 

If  you  will  send  us  the  name  of  a 
gri  11 '  1  \\  bo  does  not  si-,1  '•  ( rranola,"  and 
mention  Literary  Digest,  we  will  mail 
you  a  free  sample. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Sani- 
tarium Health  Food  Co. 
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The  Hoffort  Cottages 


FISHER'S    ISLAND,   N.  Y. 

3  HOURS  ftorn    New  TOTS  City   tr/o    New   London, 
Conn.     Excellent  bathing  and  fishing,  fine  meals, 

ami  all  modem  Improvements. 

ROOMS  AND  COTTACES  TO  RENT. 

.1.  P,  HOI  1  OR* 


<  Bin  Ioimh-  ol  poultry 
,  Syra 


LARKIH  SOAPS 


Readers 


AND     PREMIUMS    -FACTORY    TO    FAMILY 
Send  for  a    beautiful    booklet  free. 
tells   how  to  obtain,   free,    the   famous 
Larkin  premiums  worth   S10.00  each. 
The  Larkin  Soap  Mig.  Co  .  Larkin  St  .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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inner  vision,  :he  commending  sweetness  of  Christ, 
the  gracious  eves  of  the  Virgin,  whom  be  had 
served  so  well. 

"At  the  month  of  a  little  river  he  suddenly  >.u 
np  and  looked  around.     He  recognise* 
and  knew  thai  his  reward  was  at  hand      P 
and  Jacques  raised  .1  rude  shelter  by  the  shore, 
carried  him  to  it.  and  received  t he  sacrament 
his  drooping  hands.    A  few   hours  later  lie  died, 
smiling.'1 


An  the  iron  will  of  Mayor  tarter  H. 

Harrison,  of  Chicago,  is  going  the  rounds.    Ii    is 

to    this    effect  :     A    few    weeks  ago    an    ordinance 

was  introduced  in  the  c  >uncil  of  Chicago   which 

had  for  its  object  the  blackmailing  of  certain  well- 
known  railroad  corporations  which  occupy  the 
same  local  dep<  t. 

The  railroad  officials  were  startled  by  the 
measure  because  it  was  well  drawn,  and  appeared 
to  have  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  council  in 
favor  of  it.  In  olden  times  the  chief  officials  of 
the  company  would  have  sent  for  the  "lead. 
the  council  and  bought  the  suppression  of  the 
measure. 

T.ut  this  time  they  decided  to  make  a  direct  ap- 
peal to  the  mayor  for  protection.  Their  story 
-was  related  to  him  and  a  request  made  that  he 
he  aid  them.  He  made  no  promises  that  he  would 
do  so,  for  Harrison  is  chary  of  promises.  [I  is 
said  that  he  even  hesitated  when  he  faced  the 
marriage  ceremony.  However,  after  the  railroad 
officials  had  left  him  he  sent  for  the  alderman 
who  introduced  the  ordinance,  and  when  that 
worthy  called  asked  him  : 

"Billy,  what  do  you  expect  to  make  out  of  that 
ordinance  ? " 

The  alderman  winced  and  dodged  the  question. 
The  mayor  went  on: 

"You  have  got  to  stop  that  ordinance  right 
where  it  is." 

"Billy"  allowed  that  he  would  not,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  mayor  was  meddling. 

"All  right,"  said  the  mayor,  and  turning  to  one 
of  his  secretaries  asked  :  "How  many  appointees 
has  Billy  in  the  Street  Department?" 

"Ten,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Have  them  discharged  at  once,  and  if  they 
■wish  to  know  the  reason  why,  they  can  come  here 
for  an  explanation." 

The  alderman  stood  aghast.  He  protested. 
He  begged.  The  mavor  sat  silent.  That  night 
the  ten  men  were  out  of  the  employ  of  the  city. 
The  blackmailing  ordinance  never  came  before 
the  council  for  vote,  and  the  alderman  spent  two 
months  of  his  valuable  time  trying  to  get  his  men 
reinstated.  So  far  but  four  of  them  have  gone 
back  to  work. 


"ONLY 


It 


The  worst  form  of  dyspepsia — likewise 
the  commonest,  is  inability  to  digest 
starchy  foods  (i.e.,  bread,  pastry,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.). 

The  only  remedy  that  cures  this  trou- 
blesome disorder  is  the  now  famous 
Japanese  Taka-Diastase.  Medical  jour- 
nals are  loud  in  its  praise.  We  offer  it 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of 

Kaskola  Tablets 

We  gladly  send  any  reader  of  this 
paper.  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  for  one 

week's  trial,  a  full-sized  box  on  the  sole 
condition  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
either  the  price,  50  cents,  or  the  remain- 
ing Tablets  be  mailed  to  us.  We  know 
the  merit  of  our  remedy:  hence  this 
offer. 

The  P.  L.  ABBEY  CO.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


An  Apology  from  Ostermoor. 

We  neglected  to  say  in  our  advertisements  that  the  OSTERMOOR  PATENT 
ELASTIC  FELT  MATTRESS,  in  addition  to  being  the  most  comfortable,  durable 
and  economical  mattress  in  the  world,  is  especially  cool  and  desirable  in  hot 
weather,  as  it  is  non-absorbent  and  does  not  retain  body  heat  and  moisture. 
Please  pardon  the  omission. 

The  price  is  $15.    (1  [f  made  in  two  parts,  50  cents  extra- 

it  smaller  prices       EXPRESS   PREPAID.)     Sleep  on  it  30  nights, 
and  it  it  is  nol  even  .ill  you  havi  1  you  don 't  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in 

1  leanlihes  1,  durability  and  1  omfort  oi  any  vv   hair  mattress  evei  made,  you  <  an  get  your 
iack  by  return  mail    "  no  questions  asked." 
Our  ■  '  of  Time,"  is  maili 

Send  your  name  on  n  postal  whether  you  need  .1  maltresi  now  or 
not.     It  will  interest  you,  anyway,  to  know  about  the    BEST  and 
CHEAPEST  matress  in  the 
s.    A  few  unscrupulous  dealers  are  trying  to  sell  .1  %%  mattress  [01   1 10  and  P 15  on  our 
advertising.     Patent  Elastii  Felt  Mattresses  can  only  he  bought  l>y  writing  i<>  or  calling  on 

£"■"  OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 


His  Plans.  First  Actor:  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  this  summer  ? " 

Second  Actor:  "Hotel-keepers  mostly." —  The 
Syracuse  Herald . 

A  Light  Day.  "Was  the  car  crowded  you 
came  in  on  this  morning?"  "Not  very,"  replied 
the  East  Side  citizen.  "I  had  a  strap  all  to  my- 
self."-   Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

Broke  liven— JONES  (reflectively):  "Winston 
is  certainly  a  lucky  fellow.  He  has  found  a  pur- 
chaser for  his  suburban  property  at  the  same 
price  he  paid  for  it."—  The  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Lessons  in  Finance.— "What  is  conscience- 
money,  pa?"  "Conscience  money?  It  is  the  50 
cents  your  mother  leaves  in  my  pocket  when  she 
cleans  out  all  the  rest."—  The  Chicago  Record. 

Delusions  Unloaded.  "I  to'.d  him  that  he 
wasn't  my  ideal  man,  and  he  told  me  I  wasn't  his 
ideal  girl."  "And  then?"  "Then  we  felt  perfectly 
safe  to  go  ahead  and  get  married."—  Chicago 
Record. 

The  Observant  Deacon.  — "The  deacon  doesn't 
approve  of  the  circus."  "No,  indeed.  He  says 
that  'charity  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  and  the 
circus  tent  a  multitude  of  sinners.'  "—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Household  Economy.  "Clementine,  what  did 
you  do  with  that  curtain  goods  you  bought  last 
week?"  "Well,  it  was  entirely  too  gay  and  loud 
for  curtains,  sol  made  a  shirt  waist  out  of  it."— 
Chicago  Record. 

He  Was  One  of  Them.  — "My  daughter,"  said 
the  father,  "has  always  been  accustomed  to 
all  the  luxuries  of  wealth."  "Yees,"  replied  the 
Count,  bristling  up.  "Zat  ees  what  I  am."— Bos- 
ton Christian  Register. 

Irresistible  Attraction.  — "  What  are  you  stop- 
ping tor,  John  ?  If  we  don't  hurry  we'll  miss  our 
train!"  "You  can  go  on  if  you  want  to,  Maria. 
I'm  going  to  see  how  they  get  that  balky  horse 
started."— Chicago  Tribune. 

Domestic  Diplomacy.— "Mary,  did  that  tramp 
beat  the  carpet  after  you  gave  him  that  piece  of 
rhubarb  pie?"  "Yes'm,  he  was  so  mad  because 
it  wasn't  strawberry  pie  that  he  beat  hard  for  two 
hours."—  The  Chicago  Record. 

The  Oueen's  Orders.— "My  queen  !  "  exclaimed 
her  adorer,  timidly  ;  "may  I  kiss  the  royal  hand?" 
"My  faithful  subject,"  replied  the  young  woman, 
with  the  air  of  one  gently  chiding  him,  "what  is 
the  matter  with  the  royal  lips  ?  "—  Tid-Bits, 
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Outwears  Leather! 
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Looks    exactly    like 

leather  and  costs 

half  as  much. 

Unlike  the  common 
imitations  of  leather, 
Pantasote  dors  not 

rot,    peel    or    crack, 

contains  no    rubber, 

cellulose 
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danger-  ^djU 
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stances, 
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not  af-     "B        "*■■ 
fected  h\ 
heat, 
cold  or 
climate. 
Made 
in  stan- 
dard col- 
ors, 

plain    or 
figured. 

Enough  to  cover  a  dining  chair,  seat  or  foot- 
stool sent  for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

iSxb  inches,  enough  to 
make  a  Sewing  Com- 
panion sent  for  2ct .  stamp  with  your  upholsterer's 
name. 

Caution!  There  arc  worthless  iinrl  dangerous  Imita- 
tions. Genuine  goods  have  "Pantasote"  stamped  on 
the  edge. 

THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 
39  Itroadway,  Dcpt.  P.  New  York  City. 
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Copy  Your  Letters 

at   your  office — your   home — on    the    road — in 
the  mountains — anywhere;   using 


HO  PRESS- -HO  WATER- 


WORK --NO  TIME 


ANY  INK — ANY  PEN— ANY  PAPER 

The  Pen-Carbon  Letter  Book 

The  simple  act  of  writing  your  letter  produces, 
at  the  same  time,  a  perfect  copy  in  the  book. 

If  jour  stationer  dots  not  keep  them,  write 
for  free  sample. 

THE  PEN-CARBON  MANIFOLD  CO. 

227  Canal  Street,  New  York 
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STOCKS  in  some  Air- 
Power  and  Liquid 

1UCCTUCUT  Air  ComPanies  are 
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particulars     apply     to 

EMMENS  STRONG  &  CO. 

(Members  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association) 

...  \  Broadway,  New  York  . . . 
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He  Wanted  t.»  Know.— "May  I  wake  the  baby, 

mama  ?  "asked  five-year-oid  Johnny.  "Why,  what 
do  you  want  to  wake  her  for  •  "  asked  the  mother. 
"  I  want  to  see  if  she  can  cry  loud  enough  to  drown 
tne  noise  of  my  new  drum,"  replied  the  youthful 
investigator." -  Exchange. 

A  Humiliating  Kxperieaoe.  CHOLLY:  "I 
was  mawtified  almost  to  deatli  lawat  night !  " 

A  <;IA  :   "What  happened  I  " 
CHOLLY :  "A   bold    wobbah  demanded    me   dia- 
mond stud  or  me  life,  and  to  save  me   life  I  had  to 

confess  ||  wasn't  a  diamond  ! "  The  Jewelers* 
Weekly. 

A  Frank  Const  itiu-nl .  THE  STATESMAN:  "I 
was  defeated  because  the  other  fellow  got  too 
many  votes." 

The  Constituent:  "Between  you  and  me. 
Bill,  I  don't  think  he  got  one  too  many,  c.  nsider- 
in'  who  was  runnin'  agin  him."-  Jna  anapolis 
Journal. 

Condensed  Horses.  Small  Willie  had  accom- 
panied his  uncle  to  the  circus,  and  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  Shetland  ponies.  "  What  did  you 
see  at  the  show,  Willie  ?"  asked  his  mother  upon 
his  return.  "  Lots  and  lots  of  things,"  replied  the 
little  fellow  ;  "but  the  condensed  horses  were  the 
fall." 

Borrj  llo  Spoke.— Mk.  PECK:  "By  Jingo!  Iliad 
a  funny  dream  last  night.  It  seemed  that  I  was 
away  off  in  South  Africa  where  diamonds  were 
lying  all  around  me  in  heaps." 

Mrs.  PECK  :  "Oid  you  seem  to  see  any  as  small 
as  the  one  in  the  engagement  ring  you  gave  me  ? " 
—Chicago  News. 

The  American.  —Gwendolyn,  the  beautiful 
American,  is  to  be  presented  at  court  in  London. 
"When  will  it  be  convenient  for  you  torehear.se 
the  ceremony  ?"  they  ask  her.  "When  will  it  be 
convenient  for  the  yueen  to  rehearse?"  asked 
Gwendolyn.  For  she  will  begracious,  even  at  the 
risk  of  seeming  servile.—  The  Detroit  Journal. 


Catarrh... 


and  the  allied  diseases  gout,  rheumatism  and 
kidney  troubles,  are  al!  largely  due  to  reten- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  the  system.  Hence  the 
value  of  a  uric  acid  solvent  and  diuretic 
remedy  which  regulates  and  stimulates  the 
action  of  the  kidneys 


Tartarlithinc... 

is  largely  prescribed  by  physicians  for  these 

complaints. 

Mk.  F.  J.  Morris,  New  York  City,  writes: 

am  now  55  years  old.  and  have  had 
catarrh  since  I  wasachild.  I  was  also  affected 
with  rheumatic  trouble.  I  knew  enough  of  my 
case  to  believe  that  my  catarrh  was  connected 
with  the  rheumatic  condition,  and  as  your 
Tartarlithlne  was  stated  to  be  a  specific  for 
rheumitism  I  concluded  totryit.  After  using 
one  bottle  my  bronchial  cough  left  me  en- 
tirely, and  the  catarrhal  secretion  was  con- 
siderably less.  After  the  second  bottle  I  find 
that  I  am  entirely  free  from  catarrh. 

Ke^uldr   package   $1.00. 
Of    all    dniggistl    or    post-free  by  mail. 
Pamphlets   with  Testimonials   FREE. 

MtKI  SSON  &   ROBBINS. 
95   I  ultOfl   Stre.  •  .  New  York. 

THE  TARTAkUTHINE  CO. 


Improved  Breathing  Tube 


limit:    voice. 
th.  I.,  nt  work 


i  throat  and  lung 

1  II  i    I  11  il  I  nu 

pub 


I 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVV 

PHutaige. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 

'irgb. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

ruibburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 

1'ittfbarph. 
ANCHOR        ) 


Cincinnati. 


ECK8TEIN     i 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

BED  SEAL 

SOUTHERN 


JOHN  T.  LEWIS  4  BROS  CO 
PhUadalphiu. 


Chicago. 


MORLEY 
SALEM 
CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


Cleveland. 
Salem,  Mabw. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


IN  your  experience  with  White  Lead 
have  you  ever  been  troubled  with 
cracked,  pulled  or  alligatored  sur- 
faces, or  have  you  ever  heard  of  such  trouble 
in  the  use  of  White  Lead  ? 

Never  ;  and  these  conditions  were  never 
known  until  the  introduction  of  zinc  white, 
"combination  lead,"  and  ready-mixed  paints, 
the  two  last  composed  largely  of  zinc,  barytes, 
whiting-,  etc.,  very  little  lead,  if  any. 

— Mr.  E   P.  Edwards,  in  "Painters'  Magazine ." 
Mr.  Edwards   is   the   senior   member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Edwards  <5^  King,  Painters  and  Decorators,  Elizabeth,  S.J 

|-S|-v  r*  f-^t     By  usinu  National  LeadCo.'a  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  < 
Jp|\|^£^     any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.      Pamphlet  K'v'ng  valu- 
able information  and  i  ard  showing  samples  of  colors  free  ;  also 
folder  showing  picture  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
combinations  of  colors  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  IOO  William  St.,  New  York. 


|$*h  Mb*Wa**rY>M  DN|*k 


Distilled  Water— 100^  Pure  from  the  Sanitary  Still. 

Testimonials — Physicians'  endorsements  and  full  particulars  by  return  mail. 

Only  Still  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Government.     Six  Styles,  $10  up. 

Tim  CUPRIGKAPH  CO.,  128    No.  Green  St.,  Chicago. 


Left    a  Good    Story,     ASKINGTON :    "You   did 

not  finish  the  reminiscence  you  were  telling  mc 
yesterday  when  you  were  interrupted  by  the 
kitchen  roof  catching  fire— about  your  fourth 
cousin  Joel,  who  blew  down  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun.     Di<l  he  live  to  tell  the  story  -  " 

Parker  Dunk:  "No;  but  he  left  a  good  story 
for  other  people  to  tell." — Harper's  Pazar. 

Refined  slang  He  was  quick  at  picking  up 
slang  expressions  he  heard  in  the  street,  and  yes- 
terday morning  he  said  at  table  to  his  little  sister : 
"You  be  blowed!"  "Oh!"  said  his  shocked 
governess  ;  "little  boys  should  never  say  anything 
so  vulgar  as,  'You  be  blowed  ! '  "  To-day  a  simi- 
lar situation  arose,  and  lie  said,  with  an  affected 
air:  "Clara,  you  be  blown!"  He  was  a  refined 
little  lad  when  he  liked.  San  Francisco  News- 
Letter. 

Too  Oold-Blooded.    "Surely,"  said  th< 

man,  after  her  father  had  positively  declined  to 
entertain  the  proposition,  "  JTOU  are  not  prejudiced 
against  me  simply  because  1  have  no  visible  means 
of  support  (  "  "  No,"  the  61d  gentleman  replied,  "  I 
might  overlook  that,  but  I  understand  that  you 
once  took  part  in  a  chess  contest  that  was  played 
by  cable.  Any  one  who  can  find  fun  in  that  sort  of 
thing  is  too  cold-blooded  t>>  get  into  my  family 
ws, 

w  iiit<<i  mi  Bxouse  SERVANI  (from  next 
door):  "Please,  mum,  missis  s.-mis  her  compll- 
and  will  ye  lei  jrour  daughter  sing  and 
play  the  piano  this  afternoon 

LADY:  "Why,  certainly.    Tell  your  mist: 

•     likes   It." 
Si  u  \  ini   :   "Oh,  it   isn't  1  hat.  m  11  tn 

1  from  the  iainiii.nl,  and  she  wants  some 
/  id  I 


[INENE 


»   Collars 
and  Cuffs 


Mad.  of  fine  cloth  and  exactly  resemble 
fashionable  linen  goods.  The  'most  con- 
venient, the  most  comfortable,  and  the  most 
economical  goods  made. 

No  Laundry  Work. 

When   soiled   discard.      A    I 

or  5  pairs  pi  cuffs,  as  cts.    By  mall  30  eti, 

Sample  collar  or  pair  of  cuffs  for  6  cts.  In 
stamps.     Give  size  and  style  desired. 


Reversible  Collar  Co.,  Dept.   10,  Boston,  Mass 


I  1  il--    of  limit   If.VI: 

V.   II  M.I  IM«     HUPPL.1    «  <•..    Hi^loN.    M   \^ 

I  111.   I.ITEKA 


I  ..r    N«TTOUl    I    s  !•  ni-t  I'm 

1  -1    ii.n-.fiM .1-   x.i.i  Phosphate. 
1  •.     \    1      1  liinii.  Philadel  - 

!    to  Ihe  perative 

mi.    I   know  <.t  nothing  equal 

ai   imi.kht  are  asked  to  mention  the  publioation  when  writing  to  advei 


8000  BICYCLES 


rdi.ut 

"jh  BOD1  LB  SS  n>  ste. 
Shopworn    tnd 

hand  wl la   «ood   u 

ii. >«  S3  '  SIO.  M  » 
•99  BOUI  I  ->SI  1  loSSO. 
Ilrral  furlorj  Hr»rln«.«l». 


ill. .-ut  1 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 


to 

Writ*  nl  nurrforour   *,,.-ri«l  offer. 

1      n.    M  I    \l>  (  \<  I.K  CO.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Current  Kvents. 


Monday i  June  /.». 

—  It  is  semi-officially  announced  thai   "<•  more 

volunteers    will    be   requested    for   service  in  the 
Philippines 

—The  New  York  Presbytery  appoints  a  commis- 
sion t<>  examine  the  writings  of  the   Kev.  i>r. 

McGiftVit  and  report  as  to  their  orthodoxy 

— The  Prenob  cnbinet  resigns. 

—England  is  reported  to   be  making  e  ■-. 
military      preparations     for     "  eveutaalltlea     in 
South  Africa." 

Tuesday,  June  y. 

Work  is  begtin  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  with 
France. 

—  A  tierce  engagement  takes  place  to  tin  south 
of  Manila,  ttie  Filipinos  making  a  desperate  re- 
sistance to  the  American  advance. 

—The  Red  Cross  subcommittee  of  the  Peace 
Conference  reports  in  favor  of  the  application  of 
the  Geneva  convention  to  all  naval  warfare. 

—  It  is  reported  that  General  Luna,  second  in 
command  in  the  Filipino  army,  has  been  assasai- 
aated. 


Klesterleigb 
Collegiate  Institute 


A  COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
OF  HIGH  ORDER  .... 


Pupils  board  in  private  families  with 
teachers.  Board  and  tuition,  from 
$275  to  S3 2 5  per  year. 

All  teachers  graduates  of  noted 
schools,  and  many  have  studied  in 
European  universities.  Faculty  num- 
bers fourteen  members. 

Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute 

WESTERLEIGH,  STATEN  ISLAND. 


DO 
YOU 


Geo.  Andrew  Lewis 


STAMMER 

Write  at  onrefor  our  new  200-page  book. 
The  Origin  mid  Treatment  of  Stam- 
mer 1 11  tr-  The  largest  and  most  Instruc- 
tive book  <>f  its  kind  ever  published. 
Sent  free  to  any  address  for  6  cent*  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage.  Ask  also  for  a 
free  sample  copy  of  the  Phono-Meter,  a 
monthly  paper  exclusively  for  persons 
who  stammer.    Address 

The  Lewis  School  for  Stammerers 

£6  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Vlrglna,  Richmond. 

University  College  or  Medicine 


310  Students  last  year-,56  in  Faculty. 

S3C0.00  for  4  years— No  compulsory  extras. 

Record  before  last  Virginia  Medical  Examining  Board, 

94.6^  (36  applicants) ;  before  last  North  Carolina  Board, 

1005!  (17  applicants).    For  88  page  Catalogue,  address 

HuNTEIt  McGOTRE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Prest.,  or  Dr.  Hoih;es,  Procter 


mill  CCTCDII     A   COLLEGE  AND  SEMI- 
TlEOlCnll;     NARY    FOR    WOMEN. 
Course  of  study  furnished  on  application. 

Miss  Leila  S.  McKee,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Oxford.  Ohio 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

102  Fulton  st..  New  York,  sell  all  makes  under  half  price.  Don't 
buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice  and  prices. 
Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection,  shipped  for  trial. 
Guaranteed  first-class.   Dealers  supplied.  52-page  illus.  cat.  free 


»— r. , -,-ril     ... 

• 


Needed  ill  every  office,  SchoO 

home,    Saves  its  cost  iii  lead. 


Pick  on  Memory 

New  edition  on  Memory  and  its  doctors,  Loisette,  etc. 
Price,  25  cents.     Sent  by  mail. 
Address  E.  PICK,  127  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Litkra 


Baron  Christian!,  who  aaaaulted  President 

1  on  bet.  is  sentenced  to  Com  yesu  s'  impi  isonment. 

Wednesday,  I u>u- 

ii.iu >j  »».  Bavemeyer  testifies  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  in  Washington  regarding 
the  business  methods  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
Bning  Company. 

Phe  insui.u  Commission  begins  the  drafting 
ol  the  new  codi  of  laws  for  Puerto  Moo, 

law  Ion    captures   tli«-  town   of    IJa- 

coor 

The    Spanish    Senate    adopts    the    bill    reding 

Spain's  Pacific  islands  to  Germany. 

President  Krtiger  announces  that  he  '"will 
concede  no  uiore"  to  Kngland. 

Tku  rsday ,  June  /j. 

—  Congressman  R.  P.  Bland  dies  at  his  home  in 
Missouri. 

— Street  railway  men  on  strike  In  Cleveland 
begin  rioting. 

— Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  ambassador,  de- 
clares that  "the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  will  ac- 
crue greatly  to  the  commercial  advantage  of 
America  in  China." 

—  M.  Poincar^  accepts  the  commission  of  forming 
a  new  French  cabinet. 

—  The  Venezuelan  Arbitration  Tribunal  be- 
gins sessions  in  Paris. 

Friday,  June  ib. 

—An  insurgent  attack  on  the  town  of  San  Fer- 
nando, north  of  Manila,  is  repulsed  by  Generals 
Funston  and  Hale;  it  is  reported  that  Aguinaldo 
has  been  assassinated. 

MM.  Poincare  and  Delcasse  having  failed  in 
forming  a  French  ministry,  President  Loubet 
invites  Senator  Waldeck-Rousseau  to  accept  the 
task. 

—  The  American  minister,  Bellamy  Storer,  is 
presented  to  the  Oueen  Regent  of  Spain. 

—  The  first  reciprocity  treaty  negotiated  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  law— between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Colony  of  ltarbadoes— is  signed 
at  Washington. 

— President  McKinley  issues  an  order  permitting 
a  limited  use  of  the  American  flag  by  Cuban 
vessels. 

—The  Standard  Oil  Company  files  at  Trenton 
a  certificate  of  increase  of  capital  stock  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $1  io,oco,ooo. 

—  George  Barrow,  the  kidnapper  of  Marion 
Clark,  is  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  and  ten 
months'  imprisonment. 

Saturday,  June  17. 

—Judge  Simonton.  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  rules  that 
liquor  can  not  be  sold  at  the  army  canteens 
without  a  license  from  state  courts. 

—The  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  declares 
its  intention  of  joining  the  Western  Passenger 
Association. 

—German  delegates  return  to  Berlin  from  The 
Hague  Conference,  to  plead  before  the  Kaiser  in 
favor  of  the  International  Arbitration  Board, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  other  powers. 

Sunday,  June  iS. 

—  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  of  New  York  City,  makes 
public  the  names  of  the  committee  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Admiral  Dewey. 

—  It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  Apia  an  internation- 
al monument  to  the  British  and  Americans 
killed  in  Samoa. 

—Ex-Senator  David  B.  Hill  declares  "that  no 
corruption  fund  was  used  or  needed  to  elect 
Judge  Haight,"  against  whom  charges  of  sub- 
serviency to  trust  influence  has  been  charged. 

When  in  Montreal  ZSzrz 

the  ilium's  hotki,.     The  only  fire-proof  hotel  in 
the  city.    C.  <fc  X.  Vallce,  Proprietors. 

ry  Digest  era  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Steel  Ceilinas 


i.!n'U)i))})i!>r,i>. 


DECORATIVE,  DURABLE,  UNO  BEST 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BUILDINGS 

Bond  for  catalogue,  and  grfve  iiiaf?ram 
and  description  of  room  for  estimate. 

H.  S.  NORTHROP,  52  Cherry  St.,  New  York 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Equitable  Building. 


Planetary  Pencil  Pointer 


Mechanical  perfection.    No  toy.    Circulars  free, 
Made  only  by  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY, 


DON'T    LEAVE    YOUR    KEYS 


in  the  front  door.  Fasten  them 
to  the  pocket  or  waistband  with 
a  key  chain  secured  by  the  Im- 
proicil  Wn«lil>iiriii  Patent 
Fastener*  Slipson  easily. grips 
like  grim  dentil,  don't  tear  the 
fabric,    released    instantly.     By 

I.  25 cents.    Catalnyne  vf  other 

elUesfree. 


«aea#l 


mr-^,o  .rtTT.-.Hi°.VY  *  AMERICAN    RING    CO. 

^O^*3*3^**  ^^^  Box  55,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

IN GERSOLL  SHIRT  SET,  15c. 


All  Kolli-il  Gold  Fiate: 
.teed  to  Wear  at 
year.  All  the  Lever 


le 

I'.,, I  li. li: 


■hi 


vn    In    rut. 


UOLL    &  BRO.,  Dept.  17, 


..  .atest  si.\lo 
Dumb-Belle  and  Nickel  TIa 
Clasp.  Postpaid  for  1 5c. 
3 for  25c; $1.36  Di.z.  This 
Set  would  cost  60C.  lr> 
any  store.  SEND  for  Big 
CATALOGUE  of  JEWEL- 
RY and  other  Goods 
FREE.  R.  H.  DJGER- 
67  CortUndt  St.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


KAREZZA  suL 

A  bold,  brave  book  teaching  ideal  marriage,  rights  ol 
the  unborn  child, a  designed  and  controlled  maternity. 

Union  Signal :  Thousandsof  women  have  blessed 
Dr.  Stockham  for  Tokology,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  will  bless  her  for  Karezza. 

Arena :  Karezza  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Sample  pages  free.   Agents  Wanted.  Prepaid  $1.06\ 
AUCEB.  STOCKHAM  &  CD..    56  FIFTH  AVE.,    CHICAGO. 

SAVE  YOUR  PAPERS 

The  Klip  is  best  binder.    Sam- 

doz.    75    cts.     Price   list    free. 

Covers    to    order.     Used   in    New 

York  State  Library.      Address: 

H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


^P^ 

% 

|  IDEAL 
1  SIGHT 

Sight  Restored 

AT  ANY  AGE, 

m  wmmmM  ' 

■tr-iil 

7ti*.1  'J  *  H  fJ  *  i  *»"* 

[Iktc 

(o, 

^B  Consultation    and 

a     fl   INSTRUCTION   FOR    SELF 
VOm  TREATMENT  AT  HOME,  FREE. 

W%  IDEAL  COMPANr,TEwR?0RT 
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CHESS. 

■  tment  should 
.1  I  ERASY 
DIG! 


Problem  390. 

I'.v    P.   H.   WILLIAMS. 

■ 

Tourney 

.in  Pieces. 


White— Twelve  Pieces. 
White  mates  ;ri  two  moves. 

Problem  391. 

Hv  George  Rushby. 
'  i/.e,  Canadian  Chess-Association  Tourney. 
Black     Three  Pieces. 


White     Seven   P  • 
White  mates  in    three  moves. 

Solution  of    Problems. 

No.  384. 
move,  R    Q  Kt  4. 
Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  University  of 
Virginia  ;   the  Rev.  I.  W.  Bieber,  Pethlehem,  Pa.; 
on,  Elisabeth  City,   N.  .1  ; 
D,  Moundsville.   W.  V;i.;  F.  S 

1:   M.  Campbell,  Cameron, 
\    !.-    Mieux,    Beymour,    Wia.;  M. 
;  Dr.  C.  S.  Minn 

•    N.  ('  i  ('.  C. 
'       P     M     Mueller, 

•1.    Winnipeg, 

Coram)  mmetry 

■'  the  w.    p.. 

11    J  ;  "Very   Interest  Hard  to 

!■     M     C.j 

'  ■■•<■:    ■  I.     A,     I..    M    ; 

problem, 

M.     M.  ;     " A 

T    P    i'.. 

. 


1    B    K-  ;  looks  promising,  bnt  by  P— 

'     8 
B  ;.  P    Q  1  .»  not   mate,  foi    P  \    P  ,    p.) 

-  .vered  by  B     R  i 

■  .   BY   SLA  1  n<. 

KtiK:   ,)     K,(J     K  Kt  sq         Q—  B  a,  mate 


K     B 


K     B  6 


K      K  4 

Q    K  K  sq  mate 

K  x  Kt  (K  4 

mate 

K  x  Kt  CQ 

Solution  received  from  M.  W.  H.,  I.  W.  B..  P. 
11.  J..  (  .  K.  0.,  P.  S.  p.,  K.  M.C.,  L.  A.  L.  M  .  M. 
M..  P.  M.  M..  G.  B. 

Comments:  "A  beautiful  problem  badly  marred 
by  duals"  M  W.  H.;  "A  cute-knotted  kink,  un- 
tied  in  a  wink  "  I.  W.  B  ;  "Smart,  very  smart "— 
F.  H.J. ;  "Very  ingenious"  C.  R  ().;  Refresh- 
inKiy  novel  and  difficult"  P.  S.  F.;  "Elegant  and 
refined"  R.  M.  C.j  "A  little  daisy"—  L.  A.  L.  M.; 
"An  elegant  little  fellow  "     M.  M. 

W.  S.  Weeks,  Litchfield,  Minn.,  got  380,  382,  and 
383.  W.  H.  II.  C,  Canadian, Texas, got  383.  Dr. 
R  H.  Morev,  Old  Chatham,  N.  V.,  solved  382  and 
j£  |.  S.  the  S.,  Auburndale,  Mass  .  anil  Dr.  H.  W. 
Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.,  sent  solution  of  382;  and  B. 
B.  Witwer,  Chicago,  was  successful  with  380. 

Another  Fine  Mate. 

This  game  played  between  Mr.  G.  B.  Hail,  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  and  an  amateur,  we  give  as  a 
companion  to  the  "Wonderful  Mate  "  by  Lange. 
Reichelm  savs  that  it  "deserves  to  stand  along- 
side tlie  German  masterpiece." 

French  Defense. 


MR.  HAL!..         am  \ 

White.  Black. 

.,   P   K  P  Kt   v   P 

11  KixKi      P.  \  Ki 

13  Q  K     Qsqg     kli; 

14  Ki      Kt  5   P— K  Kt  3 
1  ^  K  i     K  4     Q— K  2 
,0  y     K  6        l!-Q  5 
,7  Ki      Ki   5     P-B  5 
,8  H     Bi!      B     B 
i,l'     ER4B1F 
1    K  R   K>q  K     B  3 

White  mates  in  six  moves. 

Miron,  in  Tlw  Clipper,  savs  :  "The  text  enables 
White  to  execute  such  a  brilliant  maneuver  as 
only  once  in  a  lifetime  occurs  in  actual  play." 

Our  Correspondence  Tourney. 
Eleventh  Game  of  the  Finals. 


HALL,         AMA 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P     K  4 

2  p-y  4      P-Q* 

1  Kt     Q  B   ;  Kt      K    l; 

4  B   K  Ki  5  B— K  2 

5  H  x  Kt         B  x   B 

6  Ki     I:   i      O  P  x  P 

7  Kt  1  P        B     K 

0  1        Kt     Q  2 
<,  (  . * — t  J .  s.      Castles 
Q    •     P    Q B4 


0.1         V. 

Nashv  ille,     Mom. 

White. 

1  l>     K   ,         P     K  , 

,  Ki      K    B    I  Ki      Q  P.    3 

I  B    B  .        B     i  4 
tlei         Kt     B 

5  P    Q  4        P  x  P 

6  P     K   s        P     Q  1 
-  I'  v  Ki  P  v  B 
8  R    K  sqch    B     K   ; 
.,  Ki      Ki  s     y     '.'  4 

10  Ki    Q  If  3  Q     B  4 

1 1  <  1  K 1     K  4  I I  -  K 1  ; 

KfP     R     Ktsq 
k    Ki  4  (.1      Ki    4 

14  Ki  x   B  P     Bl  Ki 

15  Kt-B  6ch  K     '.>  -1 
1'.  Kt  x  l<  I 

Ki  P 
»nly  comment    thai    we  feel    disposed   to 

make  on  tins  game  is  that   White  went  at    Black  in 

a bammer-and-tongs  fashion, and  when  the" finish" 
came,   his  strength  was  gone.     Evidently   Black 

wasn't  frightened,  but  kept  on  putting  up  the  bell 
defense, 

Tke    London    International    Tournament. 


•.  1  .    \\  IOGB  RS,     \.    1 

White.         Bla 

•  ,  B     B  1         Ki     K  2 

...  '.1      K   R  s    I 

11  P    Kt  s      Kt    y  ., 

....  Q     ki  4.1.  K      B3 
..,  K     K  6  ch   B  x  R 

li      K     B  4 
15  P     Ki  4  1I1  Ki  x  P 

Q  Ba     ki     Q  4 
,-  K     k  Eq       P 

ch  K     Kt  4 

,  K       K  (i    P  x  P 

|0  K  \  ki  ch    P  x  R 
li  Q  1  P  ch      B     B  4 

.,  P.     K  P     kt  3 

;;  I.I    X    K  P.   v    B 

,  p     K   R  ,   P 
,5  Q     K  8  ch  K     R  4 

,<   Q  x  B         t,'    R  8<h 


pi  ess  the  BCOTe  stands: 

II.  r: 


111) 
Bird t 



,  4 

8 

In  tin-  :r  tournament ,  M 


P 

S(  111-.   III. T 8'^ 

Steiniti •■'  ■ 

I  eii  liin.iiiii  ... 

1  i 


of  Brooklyn,   secured    first   prize.      Seven    prizes 
were  offered   in   this  contest,   valued 
$150,  $100,  I75,  $50,  and  $25. 
The  final  si  . 

Won.  .  Wo,: 

Marshall .-.'..     .,'-  Smith 

Miillrr 5         6 

E  .4        7 

i  ■ 

^inr 3         § 

Klnnsill u       11 

There  are  nine  prizes  offt-red  in  the  M 
Tournament  ranging  from  /.-.so  to  20.  The  non- 
prize-winners  are  to  receive  £j  for  every  game 
won  against  the  first,  second,  ami  third  prize- 
winners, and  £1  for  every  name  won  against 
others. 

Games  from  the  London  Tournament. 
Evans  Gambit. 


I-.  HIGORIN         I  II  1 

Wh  Black. 

t    P     k  4        P     K  4 
1  Kt     K  P.  I  Kt     O  B  1 

4  P    Q  kt  4  B  x  ki  P 

5  P-B 3        B     B  4 

B     K 

P  x  P    ' 
kt  x  Q 
B     K  1 
Kt     K  2 
P     KB    j 


7   P-Q  4 

P  (b) 
Qch 

10  Kt  x  P 


1 1  K 1     Q  2 
.2  B     R    . 
■  3K1 
i4QR-KtsqK     B 

ijli     (,i;        R     K  so 
'  '    B    |     P      B 

17  B  x  B  ch     Kt  \  B 

18  Kt     Ki   ;   (J  K— Q 

19  Kt  (kt  3)    R     y  2 

-B  sq 

20  p    B  5 

21  P.      Ki    ; 

22  ki  x  Kt 
2)  Ki      Ki 

(c) 


P.     B  , 
Kt     K  4 
P.  x   Ki 
P     K  Kt 


I  SI    Mil, o KIN. 

Whit*. 

24  K  I 
2s  K  x  K 

R  3 

Kt  4 
K      Kt  2 

40  R-OP.  sq 
H  R      i 
J2   li  x    K 

Kt 

,4    k        B  3 

3SK-K   , 

46  P  x    P 
37K-Q3 

}8  P  x  P 
39  H-Kt  4 

R  j 

41  P.      H  sq 

42  B     I 

44  P    X    P 

M  K      K    , 

45  P-B4ch 

47  K-H2 

i;ns 


K  K     Qsq 

R 

1  k 

P 

Kt  4 

P 

K  K  4 

k 

U6 

K 

-y  s 

k 

x  R 

Ki 

x  Kt  (d) 

P 

R4 

k 

-K3 
K   Kt  5 

P 

P 

x  P 

P 

K 

P 

1  P 

B 

J<4 

B 

P 

l'4(.  ■> 

K 

K  4 

k 

x  P 

K 

K  4 

K 

Q  4 

B 

K  4 

k 

K  5 

(a)  In  preference  to  P  x  P,  recommended  by 
Lasker,  White  recovers  the  gambit  Pawn,  but  up- 
on the  ensuing  exchange  of  yueens  the  position  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  Black,  owing  to  the  1  ppo- 
nent's  scattered  Pawns. 

(b)  In  previous  games  against   Lasker, 

the  telegraphic  match,  St.  Petersburg  vs.  Vienna, 
Tschigorin  continued  with  l'-Q  R  4  instead. 

(c)  Preparing  for  P  K  B  4,  which  can  not  be 
played  at  once,  because  of  the  reply  B— y  5  ch, 
winning  the  y  1!  1*. 

(d)  The  American  master  judiciouslv  simplified 
matters.  He  now  obtains  a  passed  Pawn,  which 
insures  victory. 

(e)  An  excellent  stroke.  Black  is  bound  to  get 
the  opposition,  no  matter  how  White  plavs.  The 
entire  game  is  conducted  by  Pillsbury  with  con- 
summate skill. 

Rnv  Lopes. 


L  A  SKSR .           Mil 

1.  ASK  BR.            STEIN  11     . 

White,           Black. 

White.            Black. 

iP-Ki         P     K  4 

14  B     R  '         Kt     Kt  1 

1  Kt-K  6  3  Kl    Q  B  4 

iS  Q     k  ,        R 

16  B  x  kt         K  x  B 

3  P.     K.  5       P     ... 

,  P    Q  4        B 

=,  Ki     B   1      Ki— B 

..1    R«(c) 

6  1  astlea        B     K 

19  P-  R            B     Ki  4 

-  B  x  Ki  ill  B  x  B 

R     K   ■        B     B  , 

s  R     K  sq     P  x  P 

1  R      K            B     B  sq 

9  Kt  1  p      b    y  .• 

k         y    Ki  4 
1  Kt— Ri      <>    p 

,,  K.     Q  P.   jQ     Kt  3 
if  Ki      R  4  (.11 

10  P     K  R  ,  Castlea 

n  B    K         P— B3 

B  ,         Ki     K  sq 
13  Q  K     (jsqP     k   K.   | 

l  Irawn, 

Improvement  upon  K  Kt  — K  j  as  formerly 
played  by  Stein  its. 
ii.i  Better  is  R    y  sq  at  once,  followed  by  P    Q 

Ki  3  and  B     Kt    2,  as  played   liv  Tairasch   against 
Black  liiirnc 
hi    A.  In     Steiniti 

(ill  White    is    justified    In    offering  a   draw,  as  he 
can  not  resume  the  attack  without  some  sa 


An  anonymous  Correspondence  Tourney,  which 

has  been    for   the   last    two    vears   In 
Vienna.  N        ■     of    the    pis 

course,  knew  who  their  opponents   were,  and  the 
result    w.i-*    that    lli-ir    Zinkl   won    the   fii^ 
.  games,  and  Herr  LOwy  was  second  with 
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